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United States 
of America 


Congressional Record 


PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE 837 CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 


SENATE 


Mop, JuLy 13, 1953 


(Legislative day of Monday, July 6, 
1953) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock me- 
ridian, on the expiration of the recess. 
‘ The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 

Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Father of our spirits, Thou has or- 
dained that not in cushioned seats of 
safety but in danger and stern conflict 
shall we find our strength and our tri- 
umph. Send us forth, we pray Thee, to 
the work of this new week with the as- 
surance that has steadied Thy servants 
across all the changing centuries, as they 
have gratefully said “He restoreth my 
soul.” Forgive us for praying that Thy 
kingdom might come and then, by our 
own selfish stubbornness, barring the 
way when it has sought to come through 
us. Deliver us from the hypocrisy of giv- 
ing lip service to the golden goals of Thy 
kingdom, as if we looked for its coming 
without, in others, and not in our own 
hearts. With the wrecks of nations 
which have broken Thy law of love 
still smoking in ruins before our eyes, 
let the purifying stream of Thy mercy 
cleanse our national life lest our de- 
struction be determined and we go the 
mournful way of the nations that have 
forgotten God. We ask it in the dear 
Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. KNOWLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, 
July 11, 1953, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
disagreed to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 4974) making 
appropriations for the Departments of 
State, Justice, and Commerce, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, and for 
other purposes; agreed to the conference 
asked by the Senate on the disagreeing 
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votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
that Mr. CLEVENGER, Mr. COUDERT, Mr. 
Bow, Mr. Coon, Mr. TABER, Mr. Rooney, 
Mr. Preston, Mr. SIKES, and Mr. Cannon 
were appointed managers on the part 
of the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5246) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of Labor, and Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and related independent 
agencies, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1954, and for other purposes; 
agreed to the conference asked by the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that Mr. Bus- 
BEY, Mr. JENSEN, Mr, BUDGE, Mr. TABER, 
Mr. FERNANDEZ, Mr. Rooney, and Mr. 
CANNON were appointed managers on the 
part of the House at the conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
5451) to amend the wheat marketing 
quota provisions of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended, and 
for other purposes; asked a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
Hope, Mr. Aucust H. ANDRESEN, Mr. HILL, 
Mr. Poace, and Mr. GRANT were ap- 
pointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee on conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 6054) to amend the act of April 
6, 1949, to provide for additional emer- 
gency assistance to farmers and stock- 
men, and for other purposes. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed a joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 294) continuing the avail- 
ability of appropriations for the Small 
Defense Plants Administration for the 
month of July 1953, and for other pur- 
poses, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 


S. 2199. An act to allow States during ma- 
jor disasters to use or distribute certain sur- 
plus equipment and supplies of the Federal 
Government; 

H. R. 4072. An act relating to the dispo- 
sition of certain former recreational demon- 
stration project lands by the Commonwealth 
of Virginia to the School Board of Mecklen- 
berg County, Va.; and 


H. R. 5302. An act to provide for an addi- 
tional Assistant Postmaster General in the 
Post Office Department. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


On request of Mr. Jounson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, Mr. DANIEL 
was excused from attendance on the 
sessions of the Senate during this week. 

On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, Mr. STEN- 
NIs was excused from attendance on the 
sessions of the Senate until Thursday of 
this week. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERNATIONAL 
WHEAT AGREEMENT ACT OF 1949 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar 509, Senate Joint 
Resolution 97, of which I gave notice last 
week. This measure is related to the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement. I merely 
desire to have the joint resolution made 
the unfinished legislative business of the 
Senate, and it will be taken up after the 
Senate has disposed of the International 
Wheat Agreement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the joint resolution by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A joint reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 97) to amend the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement Act of 
1949. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from California. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 97) to amend the 
International Wheat Agreement Act of 
1949, 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that immediately 
following the quorum call there may be 
the customary morning hour, to permit 
Senators to transact regular routine 
business, under the usual 2-minute limi- 
tation on speeches. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 
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The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Goldwater Martin 
Anderson Gore McCarran 
Barrett Green McCarthy 
Griswold McClellan 
Bennett Hayden Millikin 
Bricker Hendrickson Monroney 
Bush Hennings Morse 
Butler, Md. Hickenlooper Mundt 
Butler, Nebr. Hill Murray 
Byrd Hoey Neely 
Capehart Holland Payne 
Carlson Hunt Potter 
Case Ives Purtell 
Chavez Jackson Robertson 
Clements Jenner Russell 
Cooper Johnson, Colo. Saltonstall 
Cordon Johnson, Tex. Schoeppel 
Dirksen Johnston, S.C. Smathers 
Douglas Kennedy Smith, Maine 
Duff Kerr Smith, N. J. 
Dworshak Knowland Symington 
Eastland Kuchel Thye 
Ellender Langer Tobey 
Ferguson Lehman Watkins 
Flanders Long Welker 
Frear Magnuson Wiley 
George Malone Williams 
Gillette Mansfield Young 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr, 
Brinces] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr, Tart] 
is necessarily absent. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that 
the Senator from Texas (Mr. DANIEL], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia (Mr. KILGORE], and the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS] are ab- 
sent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY, the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Mayank], the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE], and the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. SPARKMAN] are absent on official 
business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum 
is present. 

The transaction of routine business is 
in order under the previous order of the 
Senate. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate the following letters, which 
were referred as indicated: 


AMENDMENT OF NORTHERN PACIFIC HALIBUT 
Act or 1937 

A letter from the Secretary of State, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend the Northern Pacific Halibut Act of 
1937 (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

REPORT ON EXPORT CONTROL 


A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the 23d quar- 
terly report on export control, for the pe- 
riod ended March $1, 1953 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate and referred as indicated: 
By the VICE PRESIDENT: 
Resolutions of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, favoring 
the enactment into law of the principles 
of the so-called Furcolo Federal scholarship 
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plan; to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

(See resolutions printed in full when pre- 
sented by Mr. SALTONSTALLE (for himself 
and Mr. KENNEDY) on July 11, 1953, p. 8540, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

A resolution adopted by the American 
Association of Social Workers, New York, 
N. Y., relating to the granting of admission 
into the United States of 240,000 persons; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A resolution adopted by the 33d annual 
department encampment of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States, Depart- 
ment of California, favoring the enactment 
of legislation making service on the Islands 
of Jolo and Mindinao in Moro Province, 
Philippine Islands from 1902 to December 
30, 1913, campaign service; to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

The petition of Edgar E. Littlefield, of Los 
Angeles, Calif., relating to the clarification 
of section 211 of the Social Security Act 
amendments of 1950, pertaining to self-em- 
ployment; to the Committee on Finance, 


FLUORIDATION OF WATER—RESO- 
LUTION OF NORTH DAKOTA 
STATE DENTAL ASSOCIATION 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, a resolution adopted by 
the North Dakota State Dental Associa- 
tion, signed by its president and secre- 
tary, relating to the fluoridation of 
water. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the fluoridation of community 
water supplies has been demonstrated to re- 
duce the incidence of dental decay among 
children by approximately two-thirds; and 

Whereas the complete safety of fluorida- 
tion has been repeatedly demonstrated in 
extensive scientific research; and 

Whereas fluoridation has been recom- 
mended and endorsed by all major national 
health organizations of the United States in- 
cluding the American Dental Association, the 
American Medical Association, the National 
Research Council, the Association of State 
and Territorial Health Officers, and many 
others; and 

Whereas certain individuals and groups 
whose motives are most difficult to under- 
stand have been attempting to delay and 
forestall the fluoridation of community water 
supplies through the spread of rumors and 
erroneous and misleading information: Be it 
therefore 

Resolved, That the North Dakota State 
Dental Association in session here today 
hereby reaffirm its endorsement.and approval 
of fluoridation of community water supplies 
and urges that fluoridation be adopted in 
such communities in the State where recom- 
mended “by the division of oral hygiene of 
the North Dakota State Health Department 
as rapidly as local conditions will permit; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the North Dakota State 
Dental Association hereby go on record com- 
mending the excellent efforts of the local, 
State, and Federal departments of health for 
their enlightened efforts to make the bene- 
fits of fluoridation available to all children 
in all communities of the State of North Da- 
kota; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the Honorable Norman Bruns- 
dale, Governor of the State of North Dakota; 
to Dr. R. A. Saxvik, director of the State de- 
partment of health; to all legislators of the 
State of North Dakota; to each Senator and 
Representative from North Dakota serving 
in the Congress of the United States; te the 
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Honorable Dwight Eisenhower, President of 
the United States, and Dr. Leonard A. Scheele, 
Surgeon General of the United States Public 
Health Service. 
Dated at Fargo this 26th day of May A. D. 
1953. 
Dr. H. H. PFISTER, 
President, North Dakota State Den- 
tal Association., 
Dr. V. B. KELTGEN, 
Secretary, North Dakota State Den- 
tal Association. 


FARM STABILIZATION PROGRAM 
RESOLUTION OF CARSON (N. 
DAK.) COMMERCIAL CLUB 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, a resolution adopted by the 
Carson, N. Dak., Commercial Club, 
signed by the president and secretary, 
relating to the farm stabilization 
program. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the State of North Dakota is a 
major agricultural State, and since the farm 
products prices have been on a steady de- 
cline, especially is this true with prices of 
small grains such as wheat, flax, etc., which 
in the last few days have taken drastic price 
slumps, where on the other hand, manu- 
fcturers’ goods have been on a steady price 
increase, the Carson Commercial Club, Car- 
son, N. Dak., feels that it is most important 
that we work hand in hand with all those 
who are attempting to maintain a farm pro- 
gram which will enrich and develop the agri- 
cultural activities wherever they are a major 
industry or source of livelihood. In view of 
the above conclusion, the Carson Commercial 
Club has adopted the following reoslution: 

“Resolved, That we go on record condemn- 
ing any effort on the part of any Congress- 
man, the Department of Agriculture, or any 
agency for attempting to disrupt the present 
farm stabilization program, affecting all basic 
farm commodities, until such time when a 
revised and better workable program is put 
into effect. 

“We further resolve that Congress shall not 
only maintain the present 90 percent of par- 
ity, but shall endeavor to establish a 100 per- 
cent of parity for basic farm commodities. 
We do not favor any tendency toward flexi- 
bility of price support, but urge Congress to 
maintain a production and marketing con- 
trol program, which is essential in order to 
have stabilized price support. 

“We further resolve to condemn any form 
of prosperity based on war and bloodshed, 
but favor a genuinely sane and sound eco- 
nomic program, particularly for the pro- 
ducer, which shall be based on industry, se- 
curity, and individual initiative. 

“We further urge all groups, organizations 
of farmers, businessmen, and civic organiza- 
tions in this State, as well as those of other 
agricultural States, to go on record favoring 
similar resolutions.” 

Carson COMMERCIAL CLUB, 

EDWARD F. PFLUGER, 
President. 

RAYMOND A. AYDT, 
Secretary. 


PRAYER FOR SUCCESS OF COUN- 
TRY IN ROLE OF WORLD LEADER- 
SHIP—RESOLUTION OF UNITED 
STATES JUNIOR: CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I pre- 


sent for appropriate reference, and ask 
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unanimous consent to have printed in 
the RecorD, a resolution adopted by the 
United States Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce convention at Minneapolis, Minn., 
on June 12, 1953, relating to the 
offering of prayer on July 4, for the suc- 
cess of the country in the role of world 
leadership. 
There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed 
-in the Record, as follows: 
OPERATION PRAY 


Whereas Jaycees everywhere believe that 
“Faith in God gives meaning and purpose 
to human life“; and e 

Whereas Jaycees in all parts of the coun- 
try can spearhead the drive for a national 
and international moral regeneration 
through prayer; and 

Whereas every citizen can render a real 
service to his country and to the world by 
praying each day for divine strength and 
guidance for our President, the Cabinet, 
Congress of the United States and the judi- 
ciary; and 

Whereas President Eisenhower has many 
times expressed his dependence upon God 
and the necessity for prayer; and 

Whereas a tremendous religious reawak- 
ening will be brought upon our nation on 
July 4 if each of our State Jaycee chapters 
resolves to offer special prayers on July 4 
for President Eisenhower, the Cabinet, Con- 
gress of the United States and the judiciary, 
to the end that our Nation may successfully 
lead the rest of the world to peace: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce in convention as- 
sembled this 12th day of June, 1953, at 
Minneapolis, Minn., That all members 
of this organization urge citizens everywhere 
to offer their prayers on July 4 for the suc- 
cess of our country in the role of world 
leadership which has been imposed upon us; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the president of the United 
States Junior Chamber of Commerce send a 
copy of this resolution to the President of 
the United States, all Members of the Con- 
gress of the United States, all Cabinet mem- 
bers of the United States Cabinet and all 
members of the United States Supreme 
Court. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF MOTOR FUEL 
EXCISE TAXES IN MASSACHU- 
SETTS—RESOLUTIONS OF GEN- 
ERAL COURT OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, and my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SaLTONSTALL], I present for appropriate 
reference, and ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp, resolutions 
of the General Court of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, relating to the 
distribution of motor fuel excise taxes in 
that Commonwealth. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee on 
Finance; and, under the rule, ordered to 
be printed in the RecorpD, as follows: 
Resolutions memorializing Congress to en- 

act legislation whereby the motor fuel ex- 

cise taxes collected in Massachusetts be 
distributed to said State to be used solely 
for Federal highway purposes 

Whereas the Federal Government annually 
takes from the Massachusetts motorists mil- 
lions of dollars in Federal motor vehicle and 
automotive excise taxes; and 

Whereas the amount of these taxes col- 
lected in Massachusetts greatly exceeds the 
amount contributed by the Federal Govern- 
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ment for the construction and maintenance 
of Federal highways in Massachusetts; and 

Whereas the continued policy of draining 
automotive revenues from Massachusetts 
without a commensurate benefit to the 
people of the Commonwealth has seriously 
crippled our highway program: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved by the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts, That we respectfully request the 
Federal Government to return to the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts all of the excise 
taxes collected in Massachusetts from auto- 
motive sources, including motor fuel and 
that these excise taxes be used exclusively 
for the construction and maintenance of 
Federal highways in Massachusetts; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent by the secretary of the Common- 
wealth to the President of the United States, 
to the Presiding Officer of each branch of 
Congress, and to each Member thereof from 
Massachusetts. 


IMMIGRATION, CIVIL LIBERTIES, 
AND GENOCIDE—RESOLUTIONS 
OF JEWISH COMMUNITY COUNCIL 
OF BOSTON, MASS. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, three resolutions .adopted 
by the Jewish Community Council of 
the Metropolitan Boston, Mass., relating 
to immigration, civil liberties, and gen- 
ocide. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were received and appropriately 
referred, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

To the Committee on the Judiciary: 

“RESOLUTION ON IMMIGRATION POLICY 


“While we commend the interest in the 
plight of Europe’s displaced persons shown 
by those who support the Watkins proposal 
for emergency legislation to admit 240,000 
to the United States, this proposal does not 
come to grips with the basic inequities of 
the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act. As 
President Eisenhower has said of the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Immigration Act: ‘The ex- 
isting legislation contains injustices. It does 
in fact, discriminate.’ 

“The national origins quota system, a 
racist doctrine, is still imbedded in our 
immigration act. We appeal to our Repre- 
sentatives and Senators to substitute for 
this outmoded criterion a flexible immigra- 
tion provision allocating opportunities for 
admission without regard to the accident 
of place of birth. 

“We hail the establishment of the Massa- 
chusetts Committee for Revision of the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Act and join with our fellow 
Americans in this united effort to achieve 
a thorough rewriting of the existing in- 
iquitous law.“ 


“RESOLUTION ON CIVIL LIBERTIES 


“We join with our fellow Americans with 
all our energy in defending American se- 
curity against threats of attack by enemies 
from without and subversion of American 
strength from within. We join with our 
fellow Americans also in standing firm 
against any and all threats to our civil 
liberties. Such threats exist today mainly 
because foes of our civil liberties, sometimes 
abetted by the well-meaning but over-zeal- 
ous, are taking advantage of the campaign 
against Communist infiltration and sub- 
version to engage in activities which directly 
threaten the welfare and freedom of individ- 
uals and organizations. 

“We shall continue with vigor to combat 
communism with every means at our dis- 
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posal and to educate the community to the 
dangers of communism to American democ<- 
racy and Judaism and of anti-Semitism 
behind the Iron Curtain. We are deter- 
mined to move forward to combat both com- 
munism and those who, under the guise of 
anti-communism and by denunciation, in- 
nuendo and false suspicions, would create 
disunity and distrust and attempt to de- 
stroy our civil liberties.” 


To the Committee on Foreign Relations: 
“RESOLUTION ON GENOCIDE 


“We deplore Secretary of State Dulles’ re- 
cent announcement that the administra- 
tion will not press for Senate ratification 
of the Genocide Convention which defines as 
an international crime the destruction of 
any racial, religious, or ethnic group. 

“The people of the world have long looked 
to the United States for action on this great 
humanitarian issue, the objectives of which 
are in keeping with the spirit of our great 
Bill oif Rights and with the Judaeo-Christian 
concept of the sanctity of human life. As 
Jewish organizations, we are, of course, par- 
ticularly moved by the fresh memory of the 
destruction of millions of our fellow Jews 
as a result of Nazi genocide. 

“It has shocked many smaller nations that, 
despite the fact that the United States orig- 
inally assumed vigorous and inspiring lead- 
ership on the Genocide Convention and 
signed this important document when it 
was adopted by the U. N. in 1948, the con- 
vention has been before our Senate for 5 
years without having been acted on, delayed 
by the bitter opposition of the isolationist 
die-hards. Now, we are told that efforts to 
secure ratification are to be abandoned al- 
together. 

“Our failure to ratify the genocide con- 
vention contrasts strangely with the almost 
universal acceptance of the convention both 
here and abroad, In the United States, lead- 
ers of religious ethnic, and civic groups, rep- 
resenting millions of constituents, have 
urged its acceptance. Abroad, the conven- 
tion has already been adopted by 43 nations, 
and would be ratified by many more were 
the United States to take positive action, It 
is a tragic irony that efforts to obtain rati- 
fication of the genocide convention should 
be abandoned now when so many of the 
captive peoples of the world are threatened 
by Soviet tyranny. Our failure to ratify can 
lead only to a cynical questioning of our 
support of international cooperation as an 
instrument of justice and morality. 

“We urge the administration to press for 
early ratification of the genocide conven- 
tion by the Senate, and we pledge our un- 
remitting support of Senate action to ratify 
the Genocide Convention.” 


TORNADO IN WORCESTER, MASS.— 
RESOLUTION OF BOARD OF AL- 
DERMEN, SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
present for appropriate reference, and 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp, a resolution adopted by 
the Board of Aldermen of the City of 
Somerville, Mass., relating to the tor- 
nado in Worcester, Mass. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Public Works, and ordered to be printed 
in the Rxconb, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF BOARD OF ALDERMEN, CITY OF 
SOMERVILLE, MAss. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the mem- 
bers of this board of aldermen that we 
record ourselves as favoring proper and ade- 
quate Federal aid to the “tornado swept 
Worcester” section of our State, inasmuch as 
it is the accepted view that our neighboring 
friends of the Worcester area suffered greater 
losses in life and property values than in 
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the other unfortunate “tornado swept areas” 
throughout the country; and be it further 

Resolved, That we solicit the aid and as- 
sistance of cur United States Senators from 
Massachusetts and the Congressmen of our 
districts to appeal to the President of the 
United States so that an additional allot- 
ment of funds will be quickly forthcoming to 
the grief-stricken people of the Worcester 
section, our own good people, particularly 
during these times when billions of Ameri- 
can dollars are being expended on foreign 
aid, and it is requested that copies of this 
resolution be forwarded to the Honorable 
Members of the Congress and to his honor, 
the mayor of the city of Worcester. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 

By Mr. BUTLER of Maryland, from the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 

S. 2111. A bill to permit the flying of the 
flag of the United States for 24 hours of each 
day in Flag House Square, Baltimore, Md.; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 521). 


— j 


ESCAPEES AND REFUGEES IN WEST- 
ERN EUROPE—REPORT OF A COM- 
MITTEE (S. REPT. NO. 522) 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 326 of the 82d Con- 
gress, 2d session, as amended by Senate 
Resolution 68 of the 83d Congress, Ist 
session, which was a resolution to make 
a complete study, survey, and investiga- 
tion of the problems in certain western 
European nations created by the flow of 
escapees and refugees from Communist 
tyranny, on behalf of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, I submit a report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received and printed. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, July 13, 1953, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
enrolled bill (S. 2199) to allow States 
during major disasters to use or distrib- 
ute certain surplus equipment and sup- 
plies of the Federal Government. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. SALTONSTALL: 

S. 2360. A bill for the relief of Jacob Van- 
oe to the Committee on the Judi- 
c x 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL (by request): 

S. 2361. A bill to authorize certain con- 
struction at military and naval installations, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SALTONSTALL when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. FERGUSON: 

S. 2362. A bill for the relief of Allen M. 

Dorghali; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: 

S. 2363. A bill for the relief of Dr. Mien 
Fa Tchou and his wife, Li Hoei Ming Tchou; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MURRAY: 

S. 2364. A bill to permit the free marketing 
of newly mined gold; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, 
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S. 2365. A bill to provide for the national 
defense through the acquisition of domes- 
tically produced manganese ores and con- 
centrates, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

S. 2366. A bill for the relief of Ito Yukiko; 

to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. AIKEN: 

S. 2367. A bill to amend the act of June 29, 
1935 (the Bankhead-Jones Act), as amended, 
to strengthen the conduct of research of the 
Department of Agriculture; to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. AIKEN (by request): 

S. 2368. A bill to amend section 8 (e) of 
the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

By Mr. IVES: r 

S. 2369. A bill for the relief of Karl Ull- 

stein; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. TOBEY (by request): 

S. 2370. A bill to authorize the sale of cer- 
tain vessels to Brazil for use in the coast- 
wise trade of Brazil; and 

S. 2371. A bill to extend emergency for- 
eign merchant vessel acquisition and oper- 
ating authority of Public Law 101, 77th 
Congress, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. BARRETT (for himself and Mr. 
Hunt): 

S. 2372, A bill to authorize the abolish- 
ment of the Shoshone Cavern National Mon- 
ument and the transfer of the land therein 
to the city of Cody, Wyo., for public recrea- 
tional use, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S. 2373. A bill to limit in certain cases the 
power of a single justice or judge of the 
United States to grant a stay of execution 
or sentence in connection with a habeas 
corpus proceeding or other proceeding col- 
laterally attacking the conviction of any 
person; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey: 

S. J. Res. 100. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States providing for the election of 
electors of President and Vice President in 
the several States, for the election of Presi- 
dent and Vice President by such electors, and, 
in certain cases, for the election of President 
and Vice President by the joint membership 
of the Senate and House of Representatives; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Smrru of New 
Jersey when he introduced the above joint 
resolution, which appear under a separate 
heading.) 


CONSTRUCTION AT MILITARY AND 
NAVAL INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to authorize certain construction at 
military and naval installations, and for 
other purposes. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a letter from John G. Adams, 
Acting General Counsel, Office of Secre- 
tary of Defense, explaining the purposes 
of the bill be printed in the RECORD at 
this point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, without objection, the letter will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2361) to authorize certain 
construction at military and naval in- 
stallations, and for other purposes, in- 
troduced by Mr. SALTONSTALL (by re- 
quest), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services, 
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The letter presented by Mr. SALTON- 
STALL is as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C. July 9, 1953. 
Hon. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
United States Senate. 

Dran Mr. CHARMAN: There is forwarded 
herewith a draft of proposed legislation “to 
authorize certain construction at military 
and naval installations, and for other pur- 
poses.“ 

This proposed legislation is a part of the ; 
Department of Defense legislative program 
for 1953 and the Bureau of the Budget ad- 
vises that there is no objection to its presen- 
tation to the Congress. The Department of 
Defense recommends that it be enacted by 
the Congress during the present session, 


PURPOSE OF THE LEGISLATION 


The proposed legislation would authorize 
the respective Secretaries of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force, acting under the direction, 
authority, and control of the Secretary of 
Defense, to construct certain military pub- 
lic works urgently needed by the military de- 
partments at this time. The projects that 
would be authorized by this proposal con- 
stitute those projects which are currently 
deemed by the Department of Defense to be 
of such urgency that they should be financed 
out of funds now available. The use of exist- 
ing appropriations for the construction of 
the projects covered by this proposal, rather 
than for the construction of certain projects 
previously authorized by the Congress, will 
enable the military departments to make the 
most prodent use of existing funds for con- 
struction purposes. 

The Department of Defense intends also 
to submit to the Congress within the next 
few days a report pursuant to the provisions 
of section 408 (b) of Public Law 564, 81st 
Congress. That report will list all projects 
for the establishment or development of 
military, naval, or air force installations and 
facilities by the construction, installation, or 
equipment of temporary or permanent pub- 
lic works that have been authorized by the 
Congress subsequent to the beginning of the 
80th Congress and for which adequate funds 
for the completion thereof have not been 
appropriated. It will also contain such rec- 
ommendations as the Secretary of Defense 
deems appropriate with respect to the rescis- 
sion of all, or any portion, of the authority 
to proceed with any such project. 

COST AND BUDGET DATA 

The total amount to be authorized by this 
proposal is $529,386,000 of which $145,620,000 
is for the Department of the Army, $96,138,- 
000 is for the Department of the Navy, and 
$287,628,000 is for the Department of the 
Air Force. The Department of Defense does 
not intend to seek additional appropriations 
for fiscal year 1954 for the projects covered 
by this proposal. The Department of De- 
fense does, however, propose to seek author- 
ity to construct those projects through the 
use of funds previously appropriated for 
construction purposes and now available to 
the military departments. 


LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE 

The last major military public works 

authorization for the Department of Defense 

is contained in Public Law 534, 82d Congress, 
approved July 14, 1952. 
Sincerely yours, 

Joun G. ADAMS, 
Acting General Counsel. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. : Mr. President, 
the total amount proposed to be author- 
ized by the bill is $529,386,000, of which 
$145,620,000 is for the Department of 
the Army, $96,138,000 for the Depart- 
ment of the Navy, and $287,628,000 for 
the Department of the Air Force. The 
Department of Defense does not intend 
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to seek additional appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1954 for the projects cov- 
ered by this measure. The Department 
of Defense does propose, however, to 
seek authority to construct these proj- 
ects through use of funds previously ap- 
propriated for construction purposes, 
and now available to the military de- 
partments. 

I understand that, in addition, there 
will be presented to the committee, 
when the hearing on the bill is being 
conducted, a number of cancellations of 
previously made authorizations. 


AMENDMENT TO CONSTITUTION 
CHANGING METHOD OF ELECTING 
PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I ask 
unanimous consent to speak for not 
more than 2 minutes in introducing a 
bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from New Jersey may proceed. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. On June 
30 of this year the distinguished Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT] 
introduced Senate joint resolution 95 
to change the method of electing the 
President and Vice President, proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution, At 
that time the Senator from South Da- 
kota made some extended remarks on 
the joint resolution. I desire to identify 
myself fully with the purposes which 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota had in mind. I was a cosponsor 
of a joint resolution which former 
` Senator Lodge introduced in the last 
Congress, looking to the same end. 
The Lodge joint resolution passed the 
Senate, but failed to pass the House. 
I have before me now a joint resolution 
which I am introducing, not in compe- 
tition with the Mundt resolution, but 
as a further contribution to the discus- 
sion. My resolution is in line with the 
position taken by the Senator from 
South Dakota, and was prepared for me 
by members of the Princeton Depart- 
ment of Politics during this session. 
The members of that department were 
studying the subject, and I asked them 
to prepare the resolution before I knew 
the Senator from South Dakota was 
planning to introduce the one he sub- 
mitted. I referred my joint resolution 
to the Legislative Reference Service 
with the request that a memorandum 
be prepared indicating the respects in 
which it differs from the Lodge joint 
resolution to which I have referred. 
The memorandum is so illuminating on 
the whole subject that I ask unanimous 
consent to have it printed in the RECORD 
as a part of my remarks. It was pre- 
pared for me by the American Law Di- 
vision of the Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice and is entitled “Analysis of Proposal 
To Amend the Constitution Relating to 
the Election of President and Vice 
President; and Comparison Thereof 
With the Legislative Proposal Abolish- 
ing the Electoral College.” 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object—and I shall not 
object—I wish to inform the Senator 
from New Jersey that the Subcommittee 
on Constitutional Amendments of the 
Committee on the Judiciary has sched- 
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uled hearings on the subject, and we 

Shall be glad to have the Senator ap- 

pear before the subcommittee on Wed- 

nesday afternoon. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I thank 
the Senator from North Dakota. I shall 
try to be there to speak on the joint reso- 
lution. 

There being no objection, the analvsis 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ANALYSIS OF PROPOSAL To AMEND THE CONSTI- 
TUTION RELATING TO ELECTION OF THE PRES- 
IDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT; AND COMPARI- 
SON THEREOF WITH THE LODGE PROPOSAL 
ABOLISHING THE ELECTORAL COLLEGE 


Pursuant to your instructions, as outlined 
in your letter of April 20, 1953, the draft of 
your proposed amendment to the United 
States Constitution relating to the manner 
of choosing the President and Vice Presi- 
dent has been analyzed and a comparison 
thereof made with the Lodge proposal to 
abolish the electoral college. The compari- 
son between the two proposals, showing how 
each would affect the present provisions 
of the Constitution, is submitted in seperate 
tabular form for clarity. 


ANALYSIS OF AMENDMENT SUBMITTED 


Section 1 provides that for the purposes 
of choosing the President and Vice Presi- 
dent each State shall be divided into such 
number of districts as the State has Repre- 
sentatives in Congress. The State legislature 
in each case is to make the division, but 
districts must be composed of contiguous and 
compact territory, and contain as nearly as 
practicable an equal number of inhabitants. 
Once districts are established they may not 
be altered until another census has been 
taken. It is to be assumed, of course, that 
reference here is to the decennial Federal 
census, although the States did at one time, 
and a few still do, conduct a census. 

The language used in section 1 to define 
the districts to be created by the State 
legislatures from which electors are to be 
chosen is the same language used by Con- 
gress in describing congressional districts 
in the reapportionment acts under the 
Twelfth (1900) and Thirteenth Censuses, the 
words “and compact” being added under the 
latter apportionment. (Jan. 16, 1901, secs. 
3, 4, ch. 93, 31 Stat. 733, 734; and Aug. 8, 
1911, secs. 3, 4. ch. 5, 37 Stat. 13, 14.) 
Although there is no such requirement in 
the existing apportionment act (2 U. S. C. 
2a-2b), two States have provisions in their 
constitutions making it mandatory that con- 
gressional districts be of contiguous and 
compact territory. (Virginia constitution 
(1902) sec. 55 and West Virginia constitu- 
tion (1872) art. I, sec. 4.) 

The idea of division of the States into 
districts for the purpose of selecting Presi- 
dential electors is not novel. Following 
adoption of the Constitution, and beginning 
in 1788, several of the States volutarily adopt- 
ed the district method of electing Presiden- 
tial electors. The method, however, was 
generally abandoned by the States following 
the election of 1832. It was taken up again 
by Michigan in 1892 (laws 1891, No. 50) 
and is presently used in only one State. 
This State, Louisiana, requires that Presi- 
dential electors be chosen from districts, 
that is, one from each congressional district 
and two at large (La., Rev. Stat. (1950) title 
18, secs. 1381-1382). The law of this State 
goes even further and requires that the elec- 
tor chosen from a district must be a qualified 
voter in the particular district from which 
chosen: 

“Every qualified voter in the State shall 
vote for presidential electors as follows: 2 
persons shall be selected from the State at 
large, and 1 person shall be chosen from each 
2 district in the State“ (sec. 
1381). 
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“No person is a qualified presidential elec- 
tor who is not a qualified voter in the dis- 
trict for which he is chosen, or if selected for 
the State at large, then of some parish of the 
State” (sec. 1382). 

The legislative history of various attempts 
to get legislation through Congress requiring 
that electors be chosen by districts are dis- 
cussed in McPherson v. Blacker ((1892) 146 
U. S. 1). For discussion of reasons for dis- 
continuance of the district system, see Mes- 
sage of Governor Rich to the Michigan Leg- 
islature on January 5, 1893, asking for repeal 
of the Miner law. The Senate Committee on 
Privileges and Elections in 1874 was of the 
opinion Congress had no such authority, in- 
dicating a constitutional amendment in the 
nature of the one submitted by you would 
be necessary to effect the desired result 
(S. Rept. No. 395, 43d Cong., Ist sess.). 

Section 2 of the amendment submitted 
provides that the inhabitants of each district 
created pursuant to section 1 shall be en- 
titled to appoint 1 elector of President and 
Vice President. Two additional electors shall 
be appointed from the State at large by the 
inhabitants of the State. Section 2 would, 
of course, nullify that portion of clause 2 of 
section 1 of article II of the Constitution now 
permitting a State to appoint its electors “in 
such manner as the legislature thereof may 
direct.” 

Section 2 adopts the language now used in 
the Constitution in connection with election 
of Senators (amendment XVII) and Repre- 
sentatives (art. I, sec. 2, cl. 3) in Congress by 
stating that persons voting for presidential 
electors “shall have the qualifications requi- 
site for electors of the most numerous branch 
of the State legislatures.” Such qualifica- 
tions, therefore, that a State imposed on per- 
sons for voting for State officers, that is, for 
members of the State's legislature (most nu- 
merous branch) would also apply to persons 
voting for presidential electors as such quali- 
fications now apply to those voting for Sen- 
ators and Representatives in Co . Sec- 
tion 2 does impose the additional qualifica- 
tion of being from the particular district, in 
voting for the district elector, but there is 
no requirement set forth in the section that 
the elector so chosen must be an inhabitant 
or resident of the particular district from 
which he is chosen. 

The word “appoint” used in section 2 in 
connection with choosing of electors would 
not necessarily mean “elect,” although it 
would permit election. The inhabitants of a 
district, or of the State as the case may be, 
could choose some method other than an 
election to choose the presidential electors. 
For instance, the provision of the Constitu- 
tion (art. II, sec. 1, cl. 2), now al- 
lowing a State to appoint its electors “in 
such manner as the legislature thereof may 
direct” has been construed by the United 
States Supreme Court as “leaving it to the 
State legislatures to appoint directly by joint 
ballot or concurrent separate action, or 
through popular election by districts or by 
general ticket, or as otherwise might be di- 
rected.” McPherson v. Blacker ((1892) 146 
U. S. 1, 28) declaring valid the so-called 
Miner law of Michigan (laws 1891, No. 50) 
providing for the election of presidential 
electors by districts in a manner proposed by 
the amendment submitted. 

Sections 1 and 2 of the amendment sub- 
mitted would not change the number of 
electors to which each State is presently en- 
titled pursuant to clause 2 of section 1 of 
article II, that is, one for each Senator and 
Representative in Congress. Also the pro- 
vision in section 2 of the amendment sub- 
mitted that “No Senator or Representative, 
or person holding an office of trust or. profit 
under the United States, shall be appointed 
an elector” is identical with language pres- 
ently appearing in clause 2. 

Section 3 relates to the meeting of the 
electors in their respective States, the cast- 
ing of their ballots for President and Vice 
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President, and the transmittal of the report 
of the vote of the presidential electors (the 
electoral college) to the seat of government 
of the United States. Section 3 is in iden- 
tical language to that presently employed in 
the 12th amendment except for a minor 
grammatical change. 

Section 4 relates to the counting of the 
electoral votes. Presently under the 12th 
amendment the person having the greatest 
number of votes for President, if a majority, 
is elected President, but if no person has 
such majority, the House of Representatives 
chooses the President by ballot from the 
three highest. Similarly the 12th amend- 
ment provides that the person having the 
greatest number of votes for Vice President, 
if a majority, is elected Vice President, but 
if no person has a majority, the Senate 
chooses the Vice President from the two 
highest. Instead of a majority of the votes 
cast, section 4 of the amendment submitted, 
however, would permit a person having the 
greatest number of votes, providing it be at 
least 40 percent of the whole number of 
electoral votes, to be elected President or 
Vice President as the case may be. 

Section 4 would also provide for two con- 
tingencies. One, if on either the list of per- 
sons voted for as President or on the list of 
persons voted for as Vice President there are 
two candidates having the required percent- 
age but are tied for electoral votes, then the 
Senate and House of Representatives in joint 
meeting would immediately by ballot choose 
one of them for President or Vice President, 
as the case may be. Second, if on either 
list no person shall have received the re- 
quired 40 percent, then from the three high- 
est on the list the Senate and House would 
im like manner choose the President and 
Vice President. 

Under section 4 of the amendment sub- 
mitted, when the choice devolves upon the 
Congress to select either a President or Vice 
President, the votes shall be taken by heads 
and not by States, and a majority of the 
combined authorized membership of the 
Senate and House shall be necessary to a 
choice. Since there are 435 Representatives 
and 96 Senators, or a combined total of 531, 


CoMPARISON OF AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED 


AMENDMENT SUBMITTED 

Retention of electoral college. 

No change. Electoral votes retained and 
apportioned among the several States as un- 
der present method—number votes equal to 
one vote for each Senator and Representative 
in the Congress, 

Office of elector retained, 


For purpose of appointing (electing) elec- 
tors by popular vote, each State, to be di- 
vided in districts, 1 elector to be elected from 
each district and 2 from the State at large. 

Electors elected by popular vote, 1 from 
each district and 2 from the State at large. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF VOTERS 


Voters voting for electors in presidential 
election to have same qualifications the State 
prescribes for voting for members of legis- 
lature. The language conforms with amend- 
ment XVII providing for election of Senators 
and article I, section 2, providing for elec- 
tion of Representatives. However, in voting 
for district elector, voter must be inhabitant 
of particular district. 

QUALIFICATIONS OF PRESIDENTIAL AND VICE 

x PRESIDENTIAL ELECTORS 

Same as at present. No United States 
Senator or Representative or person holding 
an office of trust or profit under the United 
States is eligible (art. II, sec. 1). 
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this majority would be at least 266. This is 
actually a majority of the whole number of 
electors appointed and is the same majority 
numerically now required to elect under the 
present system. Presently, under the 12th 
amendment, when no candidate for President 
has received a majority of the vote of the 
whole number of electors, the House of Rep- 
resentatives ballots for President, their 
choice being confined to the persons not ex- 
ceeding three who have received the highest 
electoral vote. The votes in the House are 
taken by States, the representation from 
each State having one vote. A quorum of 
the House for this purposes consists of a 
Member or Members from two-thirds of the 
States, and a majority of all the States shall 
be necessary to a choice. The vote of at 
least 25 of the States is now required in case 
of such a contingency to elect the President. 
The vote of the delegation of each State is 
taken separately and the person receiving 
a majority of the votes given by the Repre- 
sentatives from the State receives the vote 
of that State. If the vote of the delegation 
is divided, the vote of the State does not 
count, (For election of President by the 
House, see Annals, 7th Cong., Ist sess., pp. 
1010, 1022-1028 (1801); and after the 12th 
amendment, see Congressional Debates, vol. 
1, 18th Cong., 2d sess., pp. 361-363, 515.) 
This method of choosing the President and 
Vice President by the House and Senate, 
would in effect be substituting Members of 
the House and Senate for the electoral col- 
lege since numerically each group combined 
contains 531 Members. Such a method, 
eliminating voting by State and substituting 
a per capita vote, would eliminate the ad- 
vantage now enjoyed by the smaller States 
when an election is thrown into the House. 

Section 5 of the amendment submitted is 
entirely new and reads as follows: 

“Sec. 5. The legislature of each State may 
specify the places of holding elections for 
electors, prescribe the manner of voting, and 
provide for the appointment of proper per- 
sons to conduct such elections with author- 
fty to declare definitely the result thereof, 
but the Congress may by law make or alter 
such regulations. If the legislature of any 
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State fails to divide the State into districts 
as provided in this article, the Congress may 
lay off such State into districts for the elec- 
tion of electors.” 

This section applied to presidential elec- 
tors is similar to present article I, section 4, 
clause 1 when applied to election of Senators 
and Representatives, but is more far reach- 
ing. The proposed section 5 would allow 
the States to specify the places of holding 
the elections for electors and prescribe the 
manner of voting. The States would also 
appoint the officials to conduct the elections 
and have authority to declare who was elect- 
ed. However, the power would be reserved 
to the Congress to make or alter any such 
regulations made by the States. Although 
the proposed article of amendment does not 
declare that presidential electors are Federal 
Officers, the fact that their appointment or 
election is rather extensively regulated would 
indicate that they are to be considered Fed- 
eral officers. See In re Green ((1890) 134 
U. S. 377) holding that, presently, electors 
are not Federal officers. 

In addition section 5, specifically stating 
that Congress has the power to divide a State 
into districts for election of electors upon 
failure of a State to so act, seems to be a 
mere restatement of a power Congress would 
automatically have upon adoptinon of the 
rest of the amendment. By way of analogy, 
Congress presently has the power to require 
that the States elect Representatives from 
districts (and it has at times exercised this 
power) or the Congress may actually do the 
dividing itself. This power is derived from 
section 4 of article I of the Constitution 
authorizing it to regulate the places and 
manner of holding elections for Representa- 
tives. Under clause 18, section 8, article I, 
Congress has the power to make all laws 
necessary and proper for carrying into execu- 
tion the foregoing power. See 42 Harvard 
Law Review 1017, note 4, and Colegrove v. 
Green ((1945) 328 U. S. 549, 555). 

The amendment submitted does not alter 
the present constitutional and statutory pro- 
visions relating to the time of choosing elec- 
tors found in article II, section 1, clause 4 
and 48 Statutes 879, codified 62 Statutes 672 
as United States Code, section 1. 


WITH THE LODGE PROPOSAL (Lopce-GosseTr) RESOLUTIONS AND THE PRESENT METHOD OF 


ELECTING THE PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT 


LODGE PROPOSAL (S. J. RES. 2, 81ST CONG.) AS 
PASSED SENATE; S. J. RES. 52, 82D CONGRESS 
Abolishes electoral college. 

No change. Electoral votes retained and 
apportioned among the several States as un- 
der present method—number votes equal to 
one vote for each Senator and Representative 
in the Congress. 

Office of elector (including electoral col- 
lege) abolished. 


No provision, 


The people vote directly for President and 
Vice President. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF VOTERS 

Voters voting directly for President and 
Vice President to have same qualifications 
the State prescribes for voting for members 
of legislature. The language conforms with 
amendment XVII providing for election of 
Senators and article I, section 2, providing 
for election of Representatives. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF PRESIDENTIAL AND VICE 
PRESIDENTIAL ELECTORS 


Office of elector abolished. 


PRESENT METHOD 

Electoral-college system. 

Electoral votes apportioned among the sev- 
eral States—number Votes equal to one vote 
for each Senator and Representative in the 
Congress. 


Electors of President and Vice President 


appointed by the States as the legislature 
determines. 


No provision, 


No provision for direct election but by 
custom electors are elected from the State at 
large except in Louisiana. 

QUALITICATIONS OF VOTERS 

No provision as to qualification of voters 

voting for presidential electors. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF PRESIDENTIAL AND VICE 
PRESIDENTIAL ELECTORS 
No United States Senator or Representa- 
tive or person holding an office of trust or 
profit under the United States is eligible 
(art. II, sec. 1). 
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DATE OF PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION | 
Tuesday after first Monday in November 
of every fourth even-numbered year, unless 
Congress determines otherwise, 


CONDUCT OF ELECTION 

The legislature of each State may specify 
the places of holding elections for electors, 
prescribe the manner of voting, and provide 
for the appointment of proper persons to 
conduct such elections with authority to 
declare definitively the result, but Congress 
may by law make or alter such 8 


aap. | 


COUNTING OF VOTES CAST DIRECTLY BY THE 
PEOPLE FOR ELECTORS 

Left to the States, but power reserved to 

Congress to change any method adopted by 

a State, ~ 


CASTING OF VOTE BY PRESIDENTIAL AND VICE 
PRESIDENTIAL ELECTORS 
The provisions relating to meeting of the 
electors and casting of ballots for President 
and Vice President is identical in substance 
with the present provisions found in amend- 
ment XIL 


DATE FOR COUNTING ELECTORAL VOTES IN 
CONGRESS 
The proposal is silent on this. Congress 
has fixed the time at 1 p. m. on January 6 
following election of the electors (62 Stat, 
672; 3 U. S. C. sec. 15). 


Candidate receiving a plurality of the 
country’s electoral votes would be declared 
elected, if the number he receives is at least 
40 percent of the whole number of electors. 


In case of a tie—there are two candidates 
who have 40 percent but an equal number 
of electoral votes—the Senate and House in 
joint meeting choose one of them, 


Voting by the combined House and Sen- 
ate for President, the vote is per capita, each 
Representative and Senator having one vote; 
a majority vote of the combined authorized 
memberships is necessary to elect. 


Vice President elected at same time and 
in same manner as President, 


In case of a tie for Vice President, the same 
procedure is followed as in case of a tie for 
President. 
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DATE. OF PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 


Tuesday after first Monday in November 
of every fourth even- numbered year, unless 
Congress determines otherwise. 


CONDUCT OF ELECTION 


No provision except as to manner of māk- 
ing returns. Within 45 days after the elec- 
tion the official custodian of the election 
returns of each State makes lists of the 
names of and number of votes directly re- 
ceived by each candidate for President and 
Vice President. Lists thus prepared by the 
custodian are sent to the President of the 
Senate. 

COUNTING OF VOTES CAST DIRECTLY BY THE 

PEOPLE FOR PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT 


The total vote for each candidate is cer- 
tified by the State custodian to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, the votes are counted, 
as at present, upon being opened by the 
President of the Senate in the presence of 
the House and Senate. However, each per- 
son for whom votes were cast for President 
or Vice President, as the case may be, in 
each State is credited with such proportion 
of the electoral vote of that State as he 
received of the total popular vote in the 
State. In making computations, fractional 
numbers less than one one-thousandth are 
disregarded. 
CASTING OF VOTE BY PRESIDENTIAL AND VICE 
PRESIDENTIAL ELECTORS 


No provision, office of elector being abol- 
ished. The popular vote in each State is 
translated directly into electoral votes, each 
presidential and vice presidential candidate 
receiving electoral votes allotted, to the State 
in direct proportion to his popular vote with- 
in the State. 


DATE FOR COUNTING ELECTORAL VOTES IN 
CONGRESS 

The proposal specifies January 6 following 
the election, unless Congress by law appoints 
a different day not earlier than the 4th day 
of January and not later than the 10th day 
of January. [This removes possibility of old 
Congress, and particularly one called in 


special session after election day, acting or 


otherwise making a determination before 
the new Congress could be sworn in.] (See 
Lucas amendment in H. Rept. 1858, 8lst 
Cong., pp. 2-5, and CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
vol. 96, pp. 1152-1153.) 

Candidate receiving a plurality of the 
country’s electoral votes would be declared 
elected. A Senate amendment to the Lodge 
proposal, Senate Joint Resolution 2, 81st 
Congress, was adopted adding the require- 
ment that successful candidate must receive 
at least 40 percent of the whole electoral 
vote. This amendment was incorporated in 
the Lodge proposal, Senate Joint Resolution 
52, presented in the 82d Congress. 

In case of a tie (“there are two or more 
candidates who have an equal and the high- 
est number of votes”) the one having the 
greatest popular vote is President (S. J. Res. 
2, Blst Cong.). 


Vice President elected at same time and 
in same manner as President. 


In case of a tle for Vice President, the same 
provision applies as in case of a tie for Pres- 
ident, to wit, the one having the greatest 
popular vote is Vice President. 
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> DATE OF PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 1 


The time of choosing (appointing or elect- 
ing) electors is determined by Congress (art. 
II, sec. 1). Congress has fixed the date as 
‘Tuesday after first Monday in November of 
every fourth even-numbered year (62 Stat. 
672, 3 U. S. C., sec. 1). 

CONDUCT OF ELECTION 


Election not provided for, this being left to 
the States, 


COUNTING OF VOTES CAST DIRECTLY BY THE 
PEOPLE FOR ELECTORS g 
Although the Constituion does not require 
that electors be elected by popular vote, such 
is the practice. By custom (State law) the 
elector or group of electors receiving a plural- 
ity is elected, depending upon arrangement 
of the ballot and method of voting adopted 
by the particular State, 


CASTING OF VOTE BY PRESIDENTIAL AND VICE 
PRESIDENTIAL ELECTORS 


The electors meet in their respective States 
and each elector votes by ballot for 1 per- 
son for President and 1 person for Vice Presi- 
dent (amendment XII). Congress may 
determine the day the electors give their 
votes but the day must be uniform through- 
out the States. Congress has fixed the day 
for the first Monday after the second Wednes- 
day in December following their appoint- 
ment (art. II, sec. 1; 62 Stat. 672; 3 U. S. O. 
sec. 7). 

DATE FOR COUNTING ELECTORAL VOTES IN 
CONGRESS 


Not fixed by the Constitution. Congress 
has fixed the time at 1 p. m. on January 6 
following election of electors. Under 
amendment XX terms of Members of old 
Congress end and terms of Members of new 
Congress begin on January 3. 


Candidate receiving greatest number of 
votes for President if a majority of the coun- 
try's electoral votes, is declared elected 
President, 


In case of a tie—or if no candidate has a 
majority—the House of Representatives 
chooses the President by ballot from the 3 
candidates having the highest electoral vote. 


In voting by the House for President, the 
vote is by States, each State having one vote; 
a quorum consists of a member or members 
from two-thirds of the States with a ma- 
5 vote (25) of all States necessary to 


ches recelving greatest number of 
votes for Vice President, if a majority of 
country’s electoral vote, is declared elected 
Vice President. 

In case of a tle for Vice President or if 
no candidate has a majority—the Senate 
chooses the Vice President; a quorum con- 
sists of two-thirds of the whole number of 
Senators with a majority of the whole num- 
ber necessary to elect. 8 
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SUCCESSION IN CASE OF DEATH OF PRESIDENT OR 

VICE PRESIDENT 

Silent on this, thus leaving unchanged the 

present provisions of amendment XX, 

Vailas 5 
OFFICE OF PRESIDENT OR 

VICE PRESIDENT 

Repeats the provisions appearing both in 
article II, section 1, clause 3, and in amend- 
ment XII to the effect that either the per- 
son voted for for President or the person 
voted for for Vice President by an elector 
must be an inhabitant of some other State 
than that of the elector. [This provision 
currently makes it highly improbable that 
the President and Vice President finally se- 
lected would come from the same State.] 
Silent as to other provisions in Constitution 
relating to qualifications, thus retaining 
them, to wit, under article II, section 1, 
clause 5 he must be a “natural born” citizen, 
at least 35 years of age, and have been a 
resident of the United States for 14 years; 
under amendment XII no person tneligible 
to office of President shall be eligible to office 
of Vice President, 
t 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 100) 
proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States providing for 
the election of electors of President and 
Vice President in the several States, for 
the election of President and Vice Presi- 
dent by such electors, and, in certain 
cases, for the election of President and 
Vice President by the joint membership 
of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, introduced by Mr. SMITH of New 
Jersey, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 294) 
continuing the availability of appropria- 
tions for the Small Defense Plants Ad- 
ministration for the month of July 1953, 
and for other purposes, was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, 


REPACKING OF IRISH POTATOES 


IN INTERSTATE COMMERCE— 
CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, at the re- 
quest of the distinguished junior sena- 
tor from Idaho [Mr, WELKER] I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce be 
discharged from the further considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 2124) relating to the 
repacking of Irish potatoes which have 
been introduced or delivered for intro- 
duction into interstate commerce, and 
that it be referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, 

While this is a bill that properly was 
referred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce in the first in- 
stance and the subject matter of which 
is within the jurisdiction of that com- 
mittee, I ask that this referral be made 
for the reason that the Senator from 
Idaho is very anxious to hold early hear- 
ings on the bill and it will be impossible 
for the Commerce Committee to hold 
hearings before the end of the present 
session. In addition, the legislation does 
relate to an important problem affecting 
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SUCCESSION IN CASE OF DEATH OF PRESIDENT OR 
VICE PRESIDENT 
Restates same provisions found in amend- 
ment XX, to wit, that Congress may provide 
for succession, 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR OFFICE OF PRESIDENT OR 
VICE PRESIDENT 

There being no office of elector it is obvious 
why section 2 outright repeals the provision 
appearing both in article II, section 3, clause 
3, and in amendment XII to the effect that 
either the person voted for for President or 
the person voted for for Vice President by 
an elector must be an inhabitant of some 
other State than that of elector. [This 
eliminates present improbability of electing 
both a President and Vice President from 
the same State.] Although amendment 
XII is specifically repealed, the provision 
placed in that amendment that no person 
ineligible to office of President shall be eligi. 
ble to office of Vice President is repeated. 


* 
Y 


agriculture and one which, I understand, 
has been the subject of considerable 
study and research. It is understood 
that when the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry has concluded its consid- 
eration of the bill that it then will be 
re-referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from New Hampshire? 'The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON PRO- 
POSED AMENDMENTS OF TRAD- 
ING WITH THE ENEMY ACT, AS 
AMENDED 
Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on be- 

half of the subcommittee of the Com- 

mittee on the Judiciary which will hold 
hearings on all measures relating to 
amendments of Trading With the En- 


emy Act, as amended, I desire to notify - 


the Senate that public hearings will be- 
gin on Monday, July 20, at room 457 of 
the Senate Office Building, to consider 
such measures, including Senate bill 34, 
Senate bill 145, Senate bill 146, Senate 
bill 151, Senate bill 155, Senate bill 249, 
Senate bill 373, Senate bill 1765, Senate 
bill 2085, Senate bill 2171, Senate bill 
2231, Senate Joint Resolution 92, and 
Senate bill 2315. In addition, if other 
bills or measures are introduced prior 
to the beginning of the hearings, those 
measures will also be included in the 
hearings agenda. At the indicated time 
and place, all persons interested in the 
proposed legislation may make such 
representations as may be pertinent. 
The subcommittee consists of myself, 
chairman; the Senator from North Da- 
kota (Mr. Lancer]; the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. HENDRICKSON] ; the Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. BUTLER]; the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], 
and the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
HENNINGS]. 

Mr. President, in connection with this 
announcement, I may say that I am ad- 
vised today that some witnesses from 
outside the country are presently here, 
and it might be of convenience to them 

_if earlier hearings can be scheduled, If 
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SUCCESSION IN CASE OF DEATH OF PRESIDENT OR 
Š VICE PRESIDENT 

Section 4 of amendment XX authorizes 
Congress to provide for succession, (See 
Presidential Succession Act of 1947, 61 Stat. 
380( 62 Stat. 672; 3 U. S. C., sec. 19.) 
QUALIFICATIONS FOR OFFICE OF PRESIDENT OR 

VICE PRESIDENT 

Both article II, section 1, clause 3, and 
amendment XII provide that either the per- 
son voted for for President or the person 
voted for for Vice President by an elector 
must be an inhabitant of some other State 
than that of the elector. [This provision cur- 
rently makes it highly improbable that the 
President and Vice President finally selected 
would come from the same State.] Article 
II, section 1, clause 5 fixes the qualifications 
of the President as & “natural born” citizen, 
at least 35 years of age, and a resident of 
the United States for 14 years. Amendment 
XII fixed the qualifications of the Vice Presi- 
dent to be the same as the President by pro- 
viding no person ineligible to office of Presi- 
ind shall be eligible to office of Vice Presi- 
den 


that can be arranged, I shall make every 
endeavor to do so. 


19 
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ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE AP- 
PENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix, as follows: 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Address delivered by him before the In- 
stitute of Public Affairs at the University of 
Virginia on July 10. 

By Mr. KENNEDY: 

Statement prepared by him on the ob- 

servance of Lithuanian Independence Day. 
By Mr. FLANDERS: 

Commencement address entitled “Freedom 
Is for the Brave,” delivered by Paul G. Hoff- 
man before Occidental College, Los Angeles, 
on June 14, 1953. 

By Mr. HENDRICKSON: 

Address entitled “Can—and Should— 
Farmers Stand on Their Own Feet?” delivered 
by Wheeler McMillen, editor in chief of the 
Farm Journal, before the Commonwealth 
Club of California, at San Francisco, Calif., 
on July 3, 1953. 

By Mr. GILLETTE: 

Article entitled “Why Is United States 
Consumer Being Ignored?” published in the 
Trainmen News of July 13, 1953, 

By Mr. MORSE: 

Release by the National Hells Canyon As- 
sociation containing comments by James T. 
Marr, president. 


AMERICA’S LEGAL EXPERTS OPPOSE 
BRICKER AMENDMENT 15-0 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
been placing in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a series of replies which have 
come to me from outstanding legal ex- 
perts of our country with reference to 
Senate Joint Resolution 1, popularly 
known as the Bricker amendment. 

I have sought the judgment of the out- 
standing legal lights of America’s great 
universities because I have felt that if 
there is any source for relatively impar- 
tial, scholarly judgment which should 
be solicited, it is that of these men, who 
have dedicated whole lifetimes to study 
and teaching of the law. 


1952 


My initial reproductions of the full 
texts of their messages may be found in 


the Appendix of the Recorp on pages 


4114-4115 and 4244-4245. 

Initially, beginning on June 24, I had 
written to deans of America's great law 
schools. 

Then on July 2, in order to broaden the 
response, I wrote to some of the out- 
standing professors of law of the univer- 
sities. 

I did so with no advance knowledge 
whatsoever as to where they respective- 
ly might stand on the Bricker amend- 
ment. 

I have now received 15 replies, includ- 
ing the replies of 9 deans of American 
law schools, and 6 professors of consti- 
tutional law and international law. 

The deans are from the great univer- 
sities of: Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, Tulane, Northwestern, Harvard, 
and Indiana. The latest two are from 
the deans of the law schools of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and the University 
of Nebraska. 

Of the total of 15 replies, the amazing 
score is: 15 against the Bricker amend- 
ment, none for the Bricker amendment. 

Obviously, one does not reckon the 
merits of some great issue by numbers. 

It is the quality of legal judgment 
which basically counts. 

But I point out this amazing unanim- 
ity because I think that it is extremely 
interesting and because it speaks 
volumes. 

After all, we have always held to the 
idea that there must be an overwhelm- 
ingly preponderance of evidence and 
legal support in favor of a proposed 
constitutional amendment. 

We have never believed that amend- 
ments to the Constitution should be 
made willy-nilly, on a subject in which 
opinion is divided or in which opinion 
weighs against the proposal. That is 
why, fortunately, we have a Constitu- 
tion limited to only 22 amendments in 
164 years instead of a Constitution with 
1,000 amendments. 

I now submit the text of the latest re- 
plies, and ask unanimous consent that 
they be printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the replies 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, 
THE Law SCHOOL, 
Minneapolis, July 9, 1953. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, United States Senate, Senate 
Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR WILEY: In answer to your 
letter of June 24 concerning my views on 
the Bricker amendment, may I state that I 
am opposed to its adoption. I regard it as 
a dangerous limitation upon the treaty- 
making powers and procedure of our Goy- 
ernment at a time when the critical inter- 
national situation requires that the United 
States be able to act promptly, effectively, 
and with responsibility, and without addi- 
tional fetters than already exist. 

The present requirement that treaties be 
ratified by a two-thirds vote of the United 
States Senate provides the necessary safe- 


guard against abuse of the treatymaking - 


power. In the absence of clear and specific 
instances to the contrary, which thus far the 
proponents have not produced, it seems to 
me to be unwise and dangerous to under- 


take such a radical change in the funda- 
mental law of our country. 

I am taking the liberty of sending copies 
of this letter to Senators Epwarp J. THYE 
and HUBERT HUMPHREY, of our State. 

Very truly yours, 
Maynarp E. Psic, Dean. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, 
COLLEGE OF LAW, 
Lincoln, Nebr., July 8, 1953. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Wr: I have your letter 
of June 26, 1953, asking for my views as to 
the advisability of adopting Senate Joint 
Resolution 1 (83d Cong. lst sess.), 
titled “A bill proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States relat- 
ing to the legal effect of certain treaties and 
executive agreements.” 

It seems to me that the basic issues are 
clear. 

First, do the facts show that the present 
treaty provision in the Constitution has 
worked satisfactorily in the past? It may 
be that this is really not an issue at all, for 
it seems now to be conceded on all sides 
that the present treaty provision has worked 
satisfactorily in the past. However, in this 
connection I have the following observation 
to make. There has grown up some confu- 
sion as to the distinction between treaties 
and executive agreements; but I believe that 
this confusion can be resolved if the execu- 
tive and legislative departments will cooper- 
ate toward that end. Certainly the confu- 
sion does not justify abolishing the distinc- 
tion, which is a most useful one, by classify- 
ing treaties and executive agreements to- 
gether. Indeed there is no reason to believe 
that such a classification would solve the 
problem for it may then be that we shall 
have treaties and executive agreements on 
the one side and mutual understandings that 
fall short of agreements on the other. Such 
mutual understandings reached with other 
nations could govern spheres of influence, 
and so on and so forth. 

Second, do the facts show that while the 
treaty provision in the Constitution may 
have worked satisfactorily in the past it will 
not work satisfactorily in the future? I am 
aware of no such facts. I am aware that 
today we live in a world the states of which 
are loosely bound together under the United 
Nations Charter. There was no such char- 
ter 10 years ago. However, I do not regard 
this fact as convincing proof that from now 
on we may expect that the treaty power as 
presently vested will be abused. Of course, 
this power always has been and always will 
be liable to abuse even with the proposed 
amendment. 

It is to be regretted that the subject mat- 
ter of the proposed amendment lends itself 
so readily to emotional appeal. Accordingly, 
it is highly important that we take particu- 
lar care to look at the record and reach a 
decision on the facts. 

Sincerely yours, 
EDMUND O. BELSHEIM, Dean. 


Law SCHOOL or HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
Cambridge, Mass., July 10, 1953. 


Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 


Chairman, Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, United States Senate, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: Thank you for your 
letter of July 2, 1953. 

I am pleased to have an opportunity to 
express myself about the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment represented by Senate 
Joint Resolution 1 (83d Cong., ist sess.). 

This amendment, in its present form as in 
its preceding forms, seems to me unnecessary 
and unwise. It is unn because it at- 
tempts to guard, by constitutional amend- 


~ ment, against disasters which I do not ex- 
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pect. And it is, so it seems to me, unwise 
because, in an effort to avoid dangers which 
do not threaten us, it will subject us to 
rather serious disadvantages in the conduct 
of our national affairs at a time when our 
foreign relations are extraordinarily difficult, 
and when we must be able to cooperate with 
our friends and make common cause against 
our enemies. 

Article II, section 2, and article VI of the 
Constitution are not the result of chance. 
They represent the considered judgment of 
the men who drafted and adopted the Con- 
stitution that foreign affairs are in the first 
instance the responsibility of the executive 
branch, and that the required concurrence 
of two-thirds of the Senate is a sufficient 
check upon the imprudent exercise of that 
power. Over the years this system has 
worked well. It has often been criticized on 
the ground that it made treaties too hard 
rather than too easy to enact. Most of the 
present worry seems to stem from Missouri 
v. Holland (252 U. S. 516 (1920)), which has 
been so much discussed that I hardly need 
mention it. The thought seems to be that 
if the President and two-thirds of the Sen- 
ate can make a treaty which will shift from 
the States to the Federal Government power 
which was formerly in the States alone, the 
President, with the concurrence of the Sen- 
ate, might make some other treaty which 
would restrict the constitutional freedoms of 
the citizen in the United States. This cer- 
tainly has not happened yet. I see no signs 
of its happening in the future. I expect 
that a patriotic President and a vigilant Sen- 
ate will continue to guarantee us against 
such events as they have in the past. I 
expect to see the Supreme Court declare in- 
effectual any treaty provision which might 
purport to impair the Bill of Rights. And, 
assuming all these safeguards are broken 
down, I to see the Congress take steps 
to change the internal law, as it did in Chae 
Chan Ping v. United States (130 U. S. 581 
(1889) ). I 

Another source of worry is, of course, the 
Presidential power to enter into executive 
agreements without consulting the Senate, 
which came to the public's attention in the 
Belmont and cases (301 U. S. 324 
(1937), and 315 U. S. 203 (1942)). Here I 
understand that the concern of the spon- 
sors of Senate Joint Resolution 1 is the possi- 
bility that a President might commit the 
United States to an intemperate and danger- 
ous series of international agreements with- 
out the Senate’s having any chance to ex- 
press itself. í 

Government without risk is, so far as I 
have been able to observe, impossible to 
achieve. It seems to me that the foreign 
affairs of a government the size of the United 


States cannot be run without the use of 
* many minor agreements made from time to 


time by the Executive with foreign chiefs 
of state. The President's sense of responsi- 
bility imposes a sufficient check upon intem- 
perate use of this power, and the Congress, 
as in the case of treaties, can always have 
the last word on any domestic effect (Chae 
Chan Ping, above). ' 

This whole matter has been so thoroughly 
discussed by both the proponents and the 
opponents of the suggested amendment that 
a protraction of this letter is only repetitive. 
I spelled out at some length my reasons for 
opposing a previous version of Senate Joint 
Resolution 1 in an article called “Restricting 
the treaty power,” published in 65 Harvard 
Law Review in June 1952, of which I en- 
close a reprint. I do not consider it wise 
to limit the powers of the Executive which 
were deliberately entrusted to that branch 
so many years ago. I do not expect to see a 
President make rash international commit- 
ments. If he does, I expect to see the Senate 
refuse to concur. Even if the Senate con- 
curs, should the treaty turn out unfortu- 
nately, I expect to see the Congress take ap- 
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propriate legislative action. A similar con- 
gressional safeguard applies to executive 
agreements. The Supreme Court affords still 
further protection. I think that these safe- 
guards are amply sufficient. I trust that the 
Congress will not propose the amendment in 
question. 

Thank you very much for your courtesy 
in permitting me to express my views on this 
matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR E. SUTHERLAND. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF LAW, 
Bloomington, Ind., July 8, 1953. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 

Chairman Committee on Foreign 
Relations, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: Prof. Bernard C. 
Gavit showed me your letter of July 2, 1953, 
to him and has allowed me to examine Sen- 
ate Report No. 412 (June 15, 1953). I am 
presuming on your request for views of per- 
sons with legal backgrounds to express my 
own. 

It is clear that much thoughtful study has 
gone into the preparation of both Senator 
BuTLER’s report, and the statement of the 
minority views. In my opinion, the minor- 
ity view is sound, and I urge you to con- 
tinue your opposition to the so-called 
Bricker amendment. 

I can add little to the discussion in sup- 
port of the minority view. In going through 
Senate Report No. 412, I found no reference 
to the views expressed in meetings of the 
American Society of International Law. On 
April 24, 1952, Prof. Manley O. Hudson, 
of Harvard University, formerly a judge of 
the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice, and then the president of the American 
Society of International Law, expressed his 
opposition to the principles embodied in the 
present version of the Bricker amendment 
in arguments which appear sound to me, 
His discussion may be found at pages 5-11 
inclusive of the proceedings of the American 
Society of International Law at its 46th an- 
nual meeting (April 24-26, 1952). In par- 
ticular, the difficulties encountered by Can- 
ada, where the legal situation is substan- 
tially what it would be in the United States 
if the Bricker amendment were adopted, 
should discourage the supporters of the pro- 
posed amendment. 

The weakest point in the arguments 
against the Bricker amendment is the state- 
ment that, as the Constitution of the United 
States now stands, a treaty which is in con- 
flict with its provisions cannot be legally 
effective. If this is true the argument is 
plausible that no harm could be done by 
putting this in writing in the Constitution, 
and the more so in this case, where the pres- 
ent constitutional position is admittedly 
based on dicta in Supreme Court decisions. 

But the balance of the proposed amend- 
ment is unsound, as destroying the inde- 
pendent authority of the President to enter 
into executive agreements, and requiring ex- 
press approval by Congress before any treaty 
becomes effective internally. I trust that 
your opposition to the proposed amendment 
will result in its defeat. 

I am a lifelong Republican, so that my 
opinion on this proposal is not motivated 
by party politics, 

I am sending a copy of this letter to each 
of the Senators from Indiana, 

Sincerely yours, 
- AUSTIN V. CLIFFORD. 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY SCHOOL or LAW, 
Bloomington, Ind., July 9, 1953. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 

United States Senate, 

Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR WILEY: I have asked 
Prof. Austin V, Clifford to write you in re- 
sponse to your letter of July 2, as he teaches 
international law at this school and, there- 
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fore, the subject matter is one with which he 
is familiar. He has shown me his letter to 
you and I concur in what he has said. 

The proposal appears to be clearly at odds 
with an effective governmental structure in 
the field of foreign relations. I would think 
it very poor policy to limit the President's 
powers in that field. 

Sincerely yours, 
BERNARD C. Gavrr. 

SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY, 

Dallas, Tez., July 9, 1953. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 

Chairman, Committee on Foreign 
Relations, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR WILEY: I wish to acknowl- 
edge receipt of your letter of July 2, 1953, 
requesting my opinion on the so-called 
Bricker resolution proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States. 

May I state at the outset that I am un- 
alterably opposed to amending the treaty 
clause of our Constitution. Amending the 
Constitution is a serious business and cer- 
tainly should not be undertaken lightly or 
without good cause, When in the course of 
human events amendments to it appear to 
become necessary they cannot be clearly or 
wisely resolved with the contemporary set- 
ting of a few months or, perhaps, even a few 
years, for the Constitution is not an instru- 
ment solely for the 1950’s, but must act as 
guiding light for many generations to come. 
Hence, to limit the consideration of the 
amendment to but one Senate committee— 
particularly in view of its international im- 
plications—appears to a person unschooled 
in a sacred reverence for mechanical rules 
of parliamentarianism as if certain con- 
gressional leaders prefer to believe no doubts 
can be cast upon their own infallibility and 
manifest a strange desire for haste on a mat- 
ter which should only be decided after ma- 
ture consideration based on exhaustive and 
intensive inquiry. 

The sole reason that I have been able to 
discover which has prompted the introduc- 
tion of this amendment is fear—fear of an 
imagined peril—a fear which has permeated 
as a malicious fever throughout our whole 
body politic. In place of a prideful trust in 
our traditions, our governmental leaders ap- 
pear bewitched by a mistrustful anxiety that 
our institutions will fall because of the in- 
fluence of foreign ideologies. The effect of 
this growing distrust on our American faith 
in our Constitution is moving the Nation to- 
ward the abandonment of many of our 
traditional practices once considered basic. 
History has ample examples of the tragic re- 
sults which occur when a nation takes hasty 
steps engendered by an atmosphere of fear 
and distrust. When our Nation seeks secu- 
rity by repression, we are taking long steps 
down the road which will lead to the stifling 
of our democratic heritage. 

From a legal point of view, Iam naturally 
in accord with the minority opinion, and 
have nothing further to add to their legal 
arguments at this time. But I repeat, over 
and above these legal arguments, I am still 
against all changes in our Constitution 
which are bred in an atmosphere of haste 
based on fear and mistrust. Our constitu- 
tional tradition is too glorious to be thrust 
aside and repressed by a handful of men who 
have far to go to attain the mental stature 
and attributes of statesmanship of its 
author. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. J. THOMAS, Jr., 
Associate Professor of Law. 


Law SCHOOL or HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
Cambridge, Mass., July 10, 1953. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations, United States Sen- 
ate, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear SENATOR WILEY: I greatly appre- 


ciate the opportunity which you have given 
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me to comment on the report of the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary on Senate Joint 
Resolution 1. 

With virtually no qualifications I heartily 
endorse the position taken by those who 
expressed the minority views on the commit- 
tee. It would be superfluous for me to re- 
state opinions which have been effectively 
devoloped and cogently stated in the minor- 
ity report. What seems to me to be in- 
volved in this issue is not a problem of 
constitutional law; clearly the presently pre- 
vailing decisions in the Supreme Court of 
the United States give firm support to the 
position of the minority of the committee. 
The fear of the majority of the committee, 
in my judgment, is not that the Constitu- 
tion of the United States will be misin- 
terpreted by the judiciary but that the Con- 
stitution as it has been interpreted and en- 
forced since 1789 will, without amendment, 
continue to be enforced. What the majority 
demand is not conservatism but a radical 
departure from American tradition. Behind 
this demand lies, of course, the impulse 
to cut the Nation off from the world in 
which it exists. The proposed amendment 
is built on the naive hope that if we can 
set legal barriers against the community 
around us that community will disappear 
and sovereignty will become domesticated 
and housebroken. Coupled with this radical 
alarm that traditional powers of the Na- 
tion will be exercised in their traditional 
fashion is the revolutionary dread that exec- 
utive and judicial powers will continue to 
be used as they have been used throughout 
the course of American history. In brief 
what the proponents of constitutional 
amendment are seeking is the abandonment 
of our constitutional system. The motives 
behind the effort are doubtless mixed, but 
essentially they are based in the fear that 
the world is too much with us and that 
the President and the Supreme Court are 
no longer to be trusted with those powers 
which they have always exercised in dealing 
with the Nation's international relations, 

It goes without saying that I am ardently 
hopeful that the conservation position of 
the minority of the committee will ulti- 
mately prevail. ‘ 

Respectfully yours, 
Marx DEW. Howe, 
Professor of Law. 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Wisconsin has placed in 
the REcorp some responses from vari- 
ous law deans to his letter addressed to 
them. Has the Senator offered for the 
Recorp his letter to the law deans? 

Mr. WILEY. I shall be very happy to 
do so. AllIdid was to send them a copy 
of the instrument and asked them to 
send me their opinions. 

Mr. BRICKER. The letters which the 
Senator from Wisconsin placed in the 
Record were in response to a letter which 
he sent to them, as I understand. 

Mr. WILEY. It was a form letter that 
was sent to all of them. 

Mr. BRICKER. Yes. 

Mr. WILEY. I shall be glad to place 
it in the Recorp also. 

Mr. WILEY subsequently said: Mr. 


President, a few moments ago I was re- 


quested by the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] to have 
printed in the Record a copy of a letter 
which was sent to the deans of the vari- 
ous law schools of the country. The 
letter was.sent under the direction of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. In fact, I had not seen it until 
just a moment ago. But it is a very 
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good letter. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Recorp in con- 
nection with the various opinions which 
I today placed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JUNE 24, 1953. 
The Honorable DALE COFFMAN, 
Dean, School of Law, University of 
California, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Drak DEAN COFFMAN: As you know, the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary recently 
reported Senate Joint Resolution 1 (83d 
Cong., Ist sess.), a modification of the so- 
called Bricker resolution, to the Senate and 
recommended its adoption. Four members 
filed minority views disagreeing with the ma- 
jority report of the committee. The resolu- 
tion, as reported, is titled “A bill proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to the legal effect of 
certain treaties and executive agreements.” 

It is possible that this resolution will be 
considered by the Senate within the next few 
weeks, and I am most anxious that the Mem- 
bers of the Senate have before them the 
views of representatives of our great legal 
institutions as to whether the United States 
Constitution should be amended as pro- 
posed. I should appreciate it, therefore, if 
I might have as soon as possible your views 
as to the advisability of this action at this 
time. 

The pending resolution is not before the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, of which I 
am chairman. In view of the heavy impact 
of the possible adoption of the proposed 
amendment upon the conduct of the foreign 
policy of the United States in these critical 
times, however, it seems essential to me that 
we plumb the depths of our legal learning 
and experience to determine whether the 
United States Senate should adopt this pro- 
posal. 

I enclose a copy of the report of the Judi- 
ciary Committee together with the minority 
views. 

Thank you for your assistance in this 
matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALEXANDER WILEY, Chairman, 


CHILDREN'S FUND APPROPRIA- 
TIONS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the pages 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp have re- 
corded my deep and continuing interest 
in the United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund. 

It is a source of regret to me that the 
Senate-House conference committee on 
the mutual aid bill adopted the pro- 
vision of the House bill appropriating 
$9 million for UNICEF, rather than the 
appropriation of $13 million for UNICEF, 
which was adopted by the Senate. 

It is my earnest hope that at least the 
limited figure will be preserved in en- 
tirety in the 1954 appropriation bill 
which is now being prepared by the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee. 

It is my further hope that the Appro- 
priations Committee will see fit to appro- 
priate the full back funds—the $9.8 mil- 
lion for UNICEF for the calendar year 
1953. That figure had been urged by the 
previous administration. 

Recently, under date of June 5, Mr. 
Roland R. Hughes, Assistant Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, wrote to Con- 
gressman JOHN TABER, the distinguished 
chairman of. the House Appropriations 
Committee: 

The estimate for contributions to United 
Nations Children’s Emergency Fund is based 
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upon contributions actually received from 
other countries. If the supplemental appro- 
priation is contributed, the United States 
share will be less than 3314 percent of the 
total, including contributions by recipient 
countries, as provided in the authorizing 
legislation. 


Mr. President, I offer now certain fine 
letters which I have received from Mr. 
Eugene McCarthy, chairman of the na- 
tional board of the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association, and from Mr. Wesley 
Rennie, a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the national board of the 
YMCA, and incidentally who is also ex- 
ecutive director for the Committee for 
Economic Development, 

Finally, I include the text of a New 
York Times editorial on this issue. 

I ask unanimous consent that all of 
these items be printed at this point in 
the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE 
YOUNG MEN’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS, 
New York, N. Y., July 3, 1953. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Chairman, Foreign Relations Committee, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR WILEY: At a meeting of 
the executive committee of the national 
board of the Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tions last week, attended by members from 
most parts of the country, we had a brief 
discussion on the program and financial 
needs of the United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund. Various mem- 
bers of our board and of our executive staff 
have the kind of continuing contacts that 
help us to know about the work of the fund 
in various parts of the world. 

Because we were unanimous in our feeling 
that this United Nations enterprise merits 
the fullest possible support by the Govern- 
ment of the United States I was requested 
to express this conviction to you and your 
colleagues on behalf of the members of our 
executive committee. 

Continuing financial support of the fund 
by the United States seems to us to be highly 
desirable. 

Cordially yours, 
EUGENE R. MCCARTHY, 
Chairman, National Board. 


COMMITTEE FOR ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT, 
New York, N. F., July 8, 1953. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Chairman, Foreign Relations Committee, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I wish to associate myself with 
Eugene R. McCarthy, chairman, national 
board, YMCA, in the sentiments expressed in 
his letter of July 3. It happens that I am a 
member of the executive committee of the 
national board of YMCA's, and am serving 
also as chairman of the committee on public 
affairs of that organization. We are firmly 
convinced of the value of the United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency Fund 
and we feel that continued financial support 
of the fund should be given by the United 
States. 

We shall appreciate very much whatever 
you can do to bring about favorable con- 
sideration by Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
WESLEY F. RENNIE, 
Executive Director. 
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[From the New York Times of July 6, 1953] 
THE CHILDREN’S FUND 1 


Tt will take men of determination and sin- 
cerity to save the Children’s Fund of the 
United Nations from disaster. On June 5 the 
Bureau of the Budget directed the House 
Appropriations Committee to reconsider the 
appropriation of $9,800,000 to the fund—an 
appropriation pledged last year by the Tru- 
man administration, supported by the Eisen- 
hower administration, and yet to be acted on 
by Congress. Representative JOHN TABER, 
chairman of the committee which is holding 
the bill, has indicated he intends now to have 
hearings on it “about July 10.” But the 
fears of the fund’s friends are that in the 
last rush of work the fund will be forgotten, 

What is at stake if we do not come through 
with this small contribution (in reality, the 
residue of last year’s pledge) ? t 

This is at stake: This appropriation of 
$9,800,000, which in large part has already, 
been matched by other governments, repre- 
sents aid to approximately 19,600,000 chil- 
dren and pregnant and nursing mothers in 
a score of countries. It will mean the col- 
lapse of ongoing programs for malaria con- 
trol, preventive tuberculosis measures, and 
maternal child-welfare centers throughout 
Latin America; in short, the collapse of all 
preventive medical work. Throughout Asia 
1,000 child-welfare centers are at stake, and 
some 43 projects, ranging from a yaws cam- 
paign to milk conservation programs, face 


complete disaster. | 


Men of good will, inside Congress and out, 
should not allow this to happen. The ap- 
propriation has been whittled down to satisfy 
the most conservative tastes. It is to be 
assumed that everyone in Congress knows 
the amazing contribution that the Children’s 
Fund has made to the world's children. Let 
them get on with the job, with our blessing 
and our contribution, 


} 
AID BY TRADE—PAPER BY E. J. BELL 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recor, at this point in 
my remarks, a paper entitled “Aid by, 
Trade,” prepared by E. J. Bell, adminis- 
trator of the Oregon Wheat Commission 


of Pendleton, Oreg., for presentation at 


the Northwest Institute of International 
Relations, Reed College campus, Port- 
land, Oreg., June 24, 1953. 

There being no objection, the paper 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Am BY TRADE 
(By E. J. Bell, administrator, Oregon Wheat 
Commission, Pendleton, Oreg.) 

Since our topic for this morning's session 
Is Key Policies of the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration. I thought it would be helpful for 
us to review a few of the significant state- 
ments which have been made by President 
Eisenhower and members of his team since 
they took office on January 20. 

First, there is the state of the Union mes- 
sage delivered by the President to Congress 
on February 2. In discussing foreign policy, 
he made the following as his sixth point: 

“Our foreign policy will recognize the im- 
portance of profitable and equitable world 
trade. 

“A substantial beginning can and should 
be made by our friends themselves. Europe, 
for example, is now marked by checkered 
areas of labor surplus and labor shortage, 
of agricultural areas needing machines and 


-industrial areas needing food. Here and 


elsewhere we can hope that our ffiends will 
take the initiative in creating broader mark- 
ets and more dependable currencies, to allow 
greater exchange of goods and services among 
themselves, 
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“Action along these lines can create an 
economic environment that will invite vital 
help from us. Such help includes: 

“First. Revising our customs regulations 
to remove procedural obstacles to profitable 
trade. I further recommend that the Con- 
gress take the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act under immediate study and extend it by 
appropriate legislation. This objective must 
not ignore legitimate safeguarding of do- 
mestic industries, agriculture, and labor 
standards. In all Executive study and rec- 
ommendations on this problem, labor and 
management and farmers alike will be ear- 
nestly consulted. n 

“Second. Doing whatever our Government 
can properly do to encourage the flow of 
private American investment abroad. This 
involyes, as a serious and explicit purpose of 
our foreign policy, the encouragement of a 
hospitable climate for such inyestment in 
foreign nations. 

“Third. Availing ourselves of facilities 
overseas for the economical production of 
manufactured articles, which are needed for 
mutual defense and which are not seriously 
competitive with our own normal peacetime 
production. 

“Fourth, Receiving from the rest of the 
world, in equitable exchange for what we 
supply, greater amounts of important raw 
materials which we do not ourselves possess 
in adequate quantities.” 


On April 7 the President recommended to 


Congress that the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act be renewed for 1 year. In this 
message the President emphasized that: 

“Our trade policy is only one part, al- 
though a vital part, of a larger problem. 
This problem embraces the need to develop, 
through cooperative action among the free 
nations, a strong and self-supporting eco- 
nomic system capable of providing both the 
military strength to deter aggression and 
the rising productivity that can improve 
living standards.” 
$ In this message he went on to say: 

“The building of a productive and strong 

economic system within the free world— 
one in which each country may better sus- 
tain itself through its own efforts—will re- 
quire action by other governments, as well 
as by the United States, over a wide range 
ot economic activities. These must include: 
Adoption of sound internal policies, creation 
of conditions fostering international invest- 
ment, assistance to underdeveloped areas, 
progress toward freedom of international 
payments and convertibility of currencies 
and trade arrangements aimed at the wid- 
est possible multilateral trade. 
} “In working toward these goals, our own 
trade policy as well as that of other coun- 
tries should contribute to the highest possi- 
ble level of trade on a basis that is profitable 
and equitable for all. The world must 
achieve an expanding trade, balanced at 
high levels, which will permit each nation 
to make its full contribution to the progress 
of the free world’s economy and to share 
fully the benefits of this progress.” 

On April 11, the President made the fol- 
lowing statement in a letter which he ad- 
dressed to Mrs. John G. Lee, President of 
the League of Women Voters of the United 
States: 

“In our own country we have practiced 
the doctrine of expanding production and 
trade through the free enterprise system. 
As we are manifestly interested in main- 
taining markets for our goods, so we must 
work steadfastly at the task of widening the 
opportunities of foreign nations to earn the 
dollars to pay for those goods. We are the 
world’s greatest creditor nation. Debtor na- 
tions can pay us only if they can sell to us. 
They can sell to us only if we buy from 
them. By izing these basic facts, we 
can clearly demonstrate that we are pre- 


. billion. of their own reserves. 
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pared to practice both what we preach and 
what we expect of others. Only thus can 
we convince the free world that expanded 
trade and lessened restrictions are vital ele- 
ments in our common defense of freedom 
and our common struggle for world peace.” 

Again, on April 16 when he addressed the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors, the 
President said: 

“The peace we seek, founded upon decent 
trust and cooperative effort among nations, 
can be fortified, not by weapons of war but 
by wheat and by cotton, by milk and by wool, 
by meat and by timber and by rice. These 
are words that translate into every language 
on earth. These are needs that challenge 
this world in arms.” 

Meanwhile, members of the President’s 
Cabinet have made some very forceful and 
significant statements pointing out the 
necessity for the United States to promote 
free exchange of goods and services through- 
out the world as a basis for economic stability 
and world peace. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture appeared before the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry on April 9 and 
emphasized the general advantages of spe- 
cialization and trade. He pointed out the 
importance of agricultural exports of wheat, 
rice, cotton, tobacco, fruits, fats and oils, 
and the necessity of providing means where- 
by our customers abroad can earn the dollars 
with which to pay for the things the United 
States has to sell. 

The Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
International Affairs, Mr. Samuel W. Ander- 
son, has made a number of speeches in dif- 
ferent parts of the country in which he has 
presented some very definite factual evidence 
of the importance of trade to the United 
States. Mr. Anderson has compiled the fol- 
lowing figures which are quite significant: 
During the 7 years—1946 through 1952, total 
exports of goods and services from the United 
States amounted to $123 billion, Dur- 


- ing this same period, the United States im- 


ported goods and services from other sources 
in the world in the amount of $78 billion. 
This represented a deficit of $45 billion in 
that 7-year period. This is the amount by 
which sales by other countries to the United 
States failed to pay for the goods and services 
they bought from us. In order to fill this dol- 
lar gap, our friends abroad used up about $2 
They were 
able to obtain an addition $11 billion from 
non-Government sources including loans 
from the World Bank, International Mone- 
tary Fund and private loans and investments. 
The remaining gap is still substantial. In- 
cluding certain unreconcilable errors in 
figures, it represents approximately $36 bil- 
lion of United States Government assistance, 
mostly in the form of unrequited grants-in- 
aid. This includes the original interim aid 
program prior to the Marshall plan, about $12 
billions during the Marshall plan period, and, 
in the last few years, our still extensive aid 
programs. Mr. Anderson goes on to make 
the following statement with reference to 
this $36 billion which the United States 
gave to other countries during the 7 years— 
1946 through 1952: 

“The $36 billion which we, in effect, gave 
to our friends abroad was, I know you will 
agree, a very worthwhile investment and, as 
Mr. Paul Hoffman is accustomed to say, it 
represents about the cheapest bargain this 
country ever bought. I think there is little 
doubt that it gave to the world freedom 
from a Communist-dominated France and 
Italy as a minimum, and gave to our Western 
European friends the essential opportunity 
to rebuild their economies and their produc- 
tion, which is 30 percent to 40 percent higher 
than it was before World War II. Without 
this assistance from the United States, I 
personally would guess that the international 
position of our country, both economically 
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and politically, would be vastly less satis- 
factory than it is now. We might indeed 
even be fighting world war III at this time 
had we withheld this assistance to Europe 
and elsewhere. 

“Nevertheless, it is a huge amount repre- 
senting as it does about $230 for every man, 
woman and child living in the United States 
today. If it had not been necessary, our 
taxes would certainly have been lower than 
they were.” 

I believe I have said enough to indicate 
that the Eisenhower administration is very 
definitely on record favoring the reduction 
in tariffs and other restrictions against the 
importation of goods and services into the 
United States so that other countries can 
earn the dollars which they need instead of 
obtaining those dollars in the form of grants 
which come from the taxpayers of the United 
States. 5 
As I read these statements and other mate - 
rial which is being presented at this time, 
I am prompted to raise two questions for 
your consideration: First, will the American 
people permit the Eisenhower administration 
to put these policies into effect? Second, 
if the United States removed all tariffs and 
other restrictions against imports, would 
other nations be able to sell enough goods 
and services into the dollar area to close the 
dollar gap? 

There are many instances which indicate 
that the people of the United States have 
not as yet fully accepted the principles of 
free enterprise as related to international 
trade. Manufacturers of many items and 
many agricultural groups still resist vigor- 
ously any importation of competing prod- 
ucts. I am not prepared to say that this is 
unwise from the standpoint of the groups 
affected. I merely point out that while it 
is one thing to talk in generalities about 
enabling our friends abroad to earn dollars, 
it is quite another thing for a citizen of 
Oregon, for example, to suggest that we per- 
mit them to earn those dollars by the impor- 
tation of wool, meat, nuts, and dairy prod- 
ucts. It is easy enough for a farmer in the 
West to suggest importation of manufactured 
articles, but it is quite another thing for 
a Congressman from a New England manu- 
facturing district to support such a policy. 

I recently read a rather significant letter 
to the editor of the New York Times from 
Marx Lewis, general secretary-treasurer, 
United Hatters, Cap, and Millinery Workers 
International Union. In this letter Mr. 
Lewis refers to the editorial policy of the 
New York Times as repeating the “tradi- 
tional arguments of those who have swal- 
lowed—hook, line, and sinker—the slogan of 
‘trade, not aid.“ He speaks of the hazards 
to American manufacturers and to the mil- 
lions of workers in the smaller industries. 
He states that the smaller industries would 
be willing to bear their full share of what- 
ever burden or sacrifice might be involved 
in promoting international trade. But he 
goes on to say that the United States has 
done more to reduce tariff barriers than the 
countries which are clamoring “trade, not 
aid.” And, finally, he states that if we would 
reduce our duties to insignificance, it would 
not narrow substantially the present dollar 


gap. 

It is evident, therefore, that many prob- 
lems will arise if the administration vigor- 
ously pursues a policy of general tariff re- 
duction. 

While we are talking about the problems 
of affected industries, I should like to refer 
to the report to the President by the Public 
Advisory Board for Mutual Security. The 
title of this report is "A Trade and Tariff 
Policy in the National Interest.” A number 
of recommendations are made which I shall 
not repeat at this time, but I should like to 
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refer to their first recommendation, which 
reads as follows: 

“That decisions on trade policy be based 
on national interest rather than the inter- 
est of particular industries or groups; that 
in cases where choice must be made between 
injury to the national interest and hardship 
to an industry, the industry be helped to 
make adjustments by means other than ex- 
cluding imports, such as through extension 
of unemployment insurance, assistance in 
retraining workers, diversification of produc- 
tion, and conversion to other lines.” 

Another point which is often overlooked is 
the fact that we have already gone a long 
way toward reducing tariffs and other import 
restrictions into the United States. Our tar- 
iffs are not so high as many people suppose. 
It is estimated that 58 percent of all our im- 
ports came in duty free in 1952. Of the duti- 
able items, the average of all duties has been 
reduced 73 percent from 1935 levels. 'This 
reduction in duties has been brought about 
not only through the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments, but also by the fact that many com- 
modities have specific duties expressed in 
dollars and cents per pound or other unit, 
Where such duties have not been changed as 
prices have gone up, the amount of the 
duties expressed as percentages of the cur- 
rent values of the commodities are much less 
now than they were 20 years ago. It very 
definitely remains to be seen how much fur- 
ther the people of the United States are pre- 
pared to go in reducing our tariff duties. 

I should like now to discuss briefly the 
second question which I raised regarding 
how many dollars our friends abroad could 
earn if we took off our restrictions, We are 
greatly indebted to Dr. Howard S. Piquet, 
economist with the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress. Dr. 
Piquet made a very careful analysis, com- 
modity by commodity, to determine the de- 
gree to which imports would increase if all 
tariff duties and quotas were simultaneously 
suspended temporarily. His findings are 
published in his recent book, Aid, Trade, and 
the Tariff. Dr. Piquet's study indicates that 
if all United States tariffs had been suspend- 
ed in 1951 imports into the United States 
would have been from $800 million to $1,800,- 
000,000 more than they actually were. If 
quotas as well as tariffs had been suspended, 
the increase in our imports might haye been 
from $1,200,000,000 to $2,600,000,000 more 
than they were in 1951. This larger figure 
would have been equal to 58 percent of the 
money spent on foreign aid in that year. 
This, however, makes no allowance that 
many commodities not now imported at all 
might enter a free United States market. 
The study suggests, therefore, that the 
United States probably could import enough 
goods and services to close the dollar gap if 
it announced a long-term policy of free trade. 

It is possible, however, that adjustments 
would be made by domestic industries to 
meet competition from abroad, and there is 
some doubt as to whether or not other coun- 
tries could actually compete with the ad- 
vanced production methods of the United 
States. The issue becomes not so much one 
of entirely eliminating the need for aid by 
means of trade, but rather substituting part 
of the aid through more liberal trade policies 
than we have adopted heretofore. 

In his address to the Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce on May 15, Mr. Walter Williams, 
Under Secretary of Commerce, discussed the 
subject in terms of More Trade, Less Aid. 
Mr. Williams emphasized that American in- 
dustry generally does not need to fear com- 
petition from abroad. He stated that “the 
productivity of American labor in most of 
our industries is so much higher than the 
productivity of labor in rival industries 
abroad that the difference in wage levels is 
more than offset. In most of our industries 
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we need have no fear. The fact of the supe- 
rior productivity of American labor is the 
safeguard against unemployment or reduced 
standards of living.” He goes on to say that 
“while we do export raw products in substan- 
tial quantities, the bigger part of our exports 
consists of fully manufactured commodities, 
This has been the case for some time. Every 
year since before World War II over 50 per- 
cent of our total exports has consisted of 
manufactured commodities.” He then makes 
this significant point: 

“These exported manufactures compete ad- 
vantageously with the products of other 
countries in every market in the world. Were 
it not for the fact that so many countries 
now deliberately limit their imports from 
the United States as a means of conserving 
their dollars, American-manufactured goods 
would be exported even more extensively. 
This is not the kind of fact that supports 
fears of foreign competition. This kind of 
fact clearly indicates that the greater part 
of American industry has nothing to fear 
from the competition of foreign products.” 

While we are talking about tariffs, quotas, 
and other restrictions upon imports to the 
United States, we should also keep in mind 
that we are not alone in this respect. In 
fact, some of the most restrictive policies 
against the free exchange of goods in inter- 
national commerce exist outside of the 
United States. Conversely, there is no other 
area in the world where such a volume of 
free exchange of goods and services takes 
place as within our own borders. If West- 
ern Europe had the same degree of free trade 
as that between the various States on this 
side of the Atlantic Ocean, the need for 
United States aid might very largely disap- 
pear. The preferential treatment within the 
British Commonwealth of nations is another 
instance of restrictive policies which retard 
the free flow of goods and services in an 
important economic area. Under the Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements program we have 
often obtained reduction in duty on the part 
of other countries, only to find import quotas 
and exchange restrictions preventing us 
from selling certain commodities in any sub- 
stantial quantity. So, while we are talking 
about international trade as requiring a two- 
way street, we should keep in mind that 
trade restrictions exist on both sides of the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans. If our ultimate 
aims of a prosperous free world are to be 
accomplished, it is necessary that other 
countries adopt in practice as well as prin- 
ciple the policies which they are urging upon 
the United States. 

Now let us look at this whole problem 
from another angle. We are concerned at 
this Institute with the general theme of 
“Who holds the keys to peace and war?“ 
Trade is important and dollars are fmportant, 
but attitudes of mind are more important. 
Any discussion of aid by trade within this 
general theme would be incomplete without 
consideration of the psychological factors 
involved. One of the factors that occurs to 
me as having a very decided effect upon the 
attitude of other people toward the United 
States is the complexity of our customs regu- 
lations. Both President Eisenhower and 
President Truman have emphasized the ne- 
cessity for more businesslike customs pro- 
cedures in order to promote better relations 
between the United States and other coun- 
tries. In addition to customs regulations, 
we need to change the attitude, not only of 
our public officials, but also the attitude of 
the people of the United States toward pur- 
chasing goods from abroad. The report of 
the Public Advisory Board for Mutual Se- 
curity which I referred to a little while ago 
contains a statement that many goods take 
longer to pass through United States cus- 
toms than it took Columbus to discover 
America, According to this report, the col- 
lectors’ offices reported 723,000 unliquidated 
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entries on hand December 30, 1952. Cases 
requiring 2 to 4 years for decision are com- 
mon, and during all this period the importer 
is unable to determine what his liability will 
be on goods he is selling in the American 
market. I think this situation is a reflection 
of the attitude of the American people 
toward international trade. Apparently 
most of us do not care whether or not the 
Customs Bureau acts in a businesslike man- 
ner. It certainly must be most exasperating 
to people across the seas when they are 
faced with such an attitude. 

Folks often say to me that it must be 
exceedingly difficult to understand the ori- 
ental mind. During the past few years I 
have had an opportunity to travel in the 
Orient and I have had many interesting con- 
versations with folks from that part of the 
world. One remark which I shall always re- 
member is that of a Chinese who said: “You 
Americans are hard to understand. You 
talk as if you thought you were good busi- 
nessmen, but you never want to sell any- 
thing; all you want to do is to give it away.” 
Originally, people in other parts of the world 
became acquainted with Americans when the 
Yankee traders of the eastern seaboard put 
a few articles in their sailing ships and went 
out to other countries. These men traded 
the things which they had on board for the 
things which other people had to exchange 
and then they brought these articles back 
and sold them for a profit in the Colonies. 
The Yankee traders established a reputation 
as good bargainers. Because they were good 
bargainers, other people respected and ad- 
mired them, and thus other folks came to 
have a high regard for the business ability of 
Americans, 

I sometimes wonder if we may not have 
lost ground in recent years in the area of 
psychological attitudes. It is sometimes hard 
for other people to understand why a great, 
rich, businesslike nation would give away so 
much, In many instances it has been very 
difficult and often impossible for the people 
of other countries to understand why we 
do it. Not understanding our motives, they 
become suspicious of us. Furthermore, in 
all too many cases, the people have not been 
able to see how they themselves have re- 
ceived any benefit from the aid programs 
of the United States. So it seems appro- 
priate for us to reexamine our whole foreign 
policy in the light of the effect that it 
has upon the attitude of other people toward 
the people of the United States. 

While in Washington recently I picked up 
a pamphlet at the office of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, The title of this 
pamphlet was “Whither Bound Japan?” As 
I read this thought-provoking document, I 
recalled the stimulating conversation a few 
of us had in Tokyo in the fall of 1949 with 
General MacArthur and members of the 
SCAP organization. At the time of the 
surrender in 1945, General MacArthur and 
his army were confronted with some 80 mil- 
lion conquered people who did not have 
enough to eat. Before the war they had 
imported rice from Korea and Formosa. 
These sources of supply were no longer availe 
able to them. After a few efforts to get 
the folks back home to realize the situation, 
the general sent a message to the War De- 
partment saying, in effect, send me more 
food or more troops. 

The United States then embarked upon a 
program of supplying food for the Japa- 
nese. Much of this food was in the forfn 
of wheat from the Pacific Northwest. As a 
result of the things that were done at the 
time of the occupation, Japan has become 
one of the important customers of Oregon 
wheat producers, 

The Japanese are an industrious, self- 
They work hard and 
they produce all of the food their land will 
yield. They still lack 3 million metric tons, 
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of rice and wheat which they must have to 
feed their growing population. They also 
need to import cotton, petroleum, and a lot 
of other commodities. As Japan looks to 
the future, these industrious, self-respecting 
people do not want us to support them. 
They have manufactured goods to sell, and 
they want to pay their own way. They 
are going to produce articles for sale some- 
where in the world. Wherever in the world 
they sell their manufactured goods, that is 
where they will be able to buy the rice 
and the wheat and the cotton and the petro- 
jeum and coking coal and the iron ore and 
the wool and the bauxite they must have. 
With our present tariff policy and general 
attitude toward imports into the United 
States, it is exceedingly difficult for the Japa- 
nese to earn dollars with which to buy the 
wheat and other things which they need. 
Temporarily they were able to get dollars 
from the United States Treasury during the 
occupation and as a result of our expendi- 

in connection with the Korean war. 
Obviously that is not a permanent solution 
to the problem. 

I have tried to visualize just what Japan 
might sell to the United States. She used 
to sell us silk, and still might sell us some, 
but it is hard to imagine the women of 
America switching from nylon stockings. 
She might sell us some cameras, microscopes, 
telescopes, and other precision optical in- 
struments. She can produce excellent china- 
Ware and ceramics, and of course toys, fire- 
works, and many novelty items. But it is 
entirely possible that in spite of their low 
Wage rates, the Japanese could not sell 
enough in the dollar area to pay for all 
the things they need to buy. In the face 
of this situation, what is going to be our 
attitude toward trading with Japan? Are 
we going to discourage trade by irritating 
customs regulations, import quotas, discrim- 
matory tariffs, and other devices? Or are 
we going to express at least a willingness 
to accept what she has to offer in payment 
for the food and industrial commodities 
which she needs to buy from us? 
| If we, by our attitude toward imports, 
prevent the Japanese from buying in the 
markets of the free world, where else can 
they get the things they must have in order 
to exist? Where else but in Red China and 
Russia? One of the challenging questions 
which was raised by General MacArthur 
when we talked with him in 1949 was whether 
the people in the States realized the issues 
which are at stake; whether we realized 
what we must do if we are to play the role 
which history has assigned to us as the lead- 
ing creditor nation of the world. 

What I have said about Japan applies to 
even a greater degree to our relations with 
England, France, Italy, and Western Ger- 
many. Here is a paragraph from an edito- 
rial in the New York Times, Monday, June 
8, 1953: 

“Meanwhile, word from countries as di- 
verse as Japan and Argentina, France and 
Australia shows that the Communist world 
is feverishly speeding up its drive to in- 
crease trade between the Soviet and non- 
Soviet worlds. Insofar as this trade is con- 
fined to nonstrategic commodities, our Gov- 
ernment’s policy is not against it. But it is 
clear that the Communist traders’ objective 
is seriously to weaken or to eliminate the 
existing curbs on sales of strategic goods to 
wem. To the extent that our country fol- 
lows a protectionist policy, we play into 
Moscow's hands on this issue. It is a trib- 
ute to the free world’s solidarity that to 
date the Communist propaganda on this 
issue has largely failed, but the strength 
of this Communist drive will undoubtedly 
increase. It would seem wise for our own 
governmental policies to be planned with 
this factor in mind.” 
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This is only one of many indications which 
have come to my attention in recent months 
that if the United States is not willing to 
trade with the industrial nations of the free 
world, there are other folks who would very 
much like to trade with them, and I do not 
need to elaborate on what effect this would 
have upon the security of the United States. 

Now, just a few words by way of summary 
and conclusion. The policy as stated by the 
Eisenhower administration points out the 
need for removal of barriers to the free ex- 
change of goods and services—not only on 
the part of the United States but on the 
part of other countries as well. These bar- 
riers are not only in the form of tariffs but 
also involve import quotas, exchange restric- 
tions, and customs regulations. The dollar 
gap, which amounted to some $36 billion 
during the 7 years 1946 through 1952, could 
probably not have been completely elimi- 
nated if the United States had adopted a 
policy of unlimited free trade, but such a 
policy on our part, along with a similar policy 
on the part of other countries, might have 
been very helpful. We have gone a long way 
toward removal of trade barriers during the 
past 18 years. Any further steps by us to 
reduce trade restrictions should be accom- 
panied by assistance to the industries and 
laboring people who would be affected by 
such a policy. Reducing trade barriers on 
our part should also be accompanied by com- 
parable action on the part of other coun- 
tries. The psychological factors involved in 
this whole problem are, perhaps, more im- 
portant than the economic factors. In order 
to regain the respect of other people, we 
need to reestablish ourselves as good traders. 
We need to insist that we get value received 
for what other folks buy from us. Somehow 
or other the governments of the world need 
to permit the people of the world to trade 
with another. If this can be done, then 
trade may well become the basis of mutual 
respect and confidence which alone can re- 
sult in mutual security. 


ASSISTANCE RENDERED BY SENA- 
TOR FERGUSON IN CONNECTION 
WITH BILL GRANTING IMMUNITY 
IN CERTAIN CASES 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, it has 
always been my intention to give credit 
where credit is due, It occurs to me that 
full credit may not have been given to the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. FERGUSON] 
in relation to a matter where credit is de- 
served. 

Some days ago the Senate passed a bill 
(S. 16) providing for the granting of im- 
munity from prosecution to witnesses be- 
fore congressional committees under cer- 
tain conditions and subject to certain 
restrictions and safeguards, in order that 
the Congress may be in a position to 
require the testimony of a witness even 
when he claims his privilege against self- 
incrimination under the fifth amend- 
ment. That bill has been under consider- 
ation by the Judiciary Committee for 
several years; I put the history of the 
legislation in the Recorp the day it 
passed. In all that time the committee 
has had, and I have had as author of the 
legislation, the assistance, guidance, and 
support of the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Fercuson]. Throughout the con- 
sideration of that bill, during the time it 
has been before the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, the Senator from Michigan has given 
to the bill the benefit of his fine training 
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in the law, his experience, and his ability. 
He was the author of a major amendment 
to the bill; namely, the provision requir- 
ing concurrence of at least two members 
from each major party, before the grant- 
ing of immunity could be authorized. He 
spoke for the bill in committee, while 
he was a member of the committee, and 
on the floor of the Senate; when I took 
the floor to urge that this bill be brought 
up, he arose and supported my request. 
It would be unjust to allow this oppor- 
tunity to pass without paying tribute to 
the splendid work done by the Senator 
from Michigan in behalf of this bill, in 
cooperation with the former chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee, while the 
Senator from Michigan was a member of 
the committee, and his fine support of 
the bill on the Senate floor. 

I regret exceedingly that the Senator 
from Michigan has found it necessary to 
resign from membership on the Judiciary 
Committee, and to become a member of 
another committee. It has been a dep- 
rivation indeed to the Committee on 
the Judiciary that the Senator from 
Michigan has not been able to remain on 
it, because his fine training, experience, 
and background have always been of 
great benefit to the committee. 

I hope the Senator from Michigan will 
continue to maintain an interest, as by 
action with respect to S. 16 indicates he 
will, in legislation coming from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary; and that we 
may always have his fine assistance in 
the handling of such legislation on the 
floor. 


EMERGENCY ASSISTANCE TO FARM- 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I submit 
a report of the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H. R. 6054) to amend 
the act of April 6, 1949, to provide for 
additional emergency assistance to 
farmers and stockmen, and for other 
purposes. I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the 
report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

(For text of conference report, see 
pp. 8656-8657 of House proceedings, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Friday, July 
10, 1953.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the report? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like to have the able chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
make a brief explanation of the con- 
ference report. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I 
should like to inquire whether the dis- 
tinguished chairman has discussed the 
matter with the distinguished minority 
leader, the senior Senator from Texas 
(Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. AIKEN. I have not. I cannot 
conceive that either the acting majority 
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leader or the minority leader would have 
the slightest objection to the considera- 
tion of the conference report. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I 
now understand there is no objection. 

Mr. AIKEN. The committee of con- 
ference agreed substantially to the Sen- 
ate bill, with the exception of the section 
relating to emergency feed and seed 
laws. This section was stricken by the 
Senate on the ground that it was cov- 
ered by other legislation. However, 
after discussing the matter with the 
House conferees, it was agreed that 
probably it would be better to have lan- 
guage in the bill covering the item. So, 
the conference report contains a modi- 
fied version of the provision for emer- 
gency assistance in furnishing feed and 
seed, which was originally stricken out 
of the bill by the Senate. This pro- 
vision does not create any new author- 
ity. It is simply a question of whether 
the funds for carrying out this authority 
shall come from the President’s emer- 
gency fund or from the disaster loan re- 
volving fund. Many agencies, particu- 
larly the Civil Defense Administration, 
are interested in the President’s fund; 
and the Budget Bureau has assured us 
that from an accounting and adminis- 
trative viewpoint, it is preferable that 
this assistance be furnished from the 
disaster loan revolving fund. Language 
which appeared to invite discrimination 
in waiving payment for feed and seed 
has been removed; and in view of the 
explanation of the Budget Bureau and 
removal of the objectionable language, 
the conferees believe that the provision 
should be included in the bill. 

Mr. CARLSON. Do I correctly un- 
derstand from the conference report 
that funds for feed and seed loans 
would come from the disaster relief 
fund? 

Mr. AIKEN. Not now. They would 
have come from the disaster relief fund 
had the provision which was stricken 
by the Senate remained out of the bill. 
The fund will now come from the re- 
volving fund of the RACC, or what 
formerly was the RACC agency. Tt was 
feared that the President’s emergency 
funds might become exhausted in case 
of serious disasters of another nature. 
Therefore the Bureau of the Budget 
thought it would be better to have the 
agricultural disaster loans for feed and 
seed paid out of the revolving fund ra- 
ther than to take a chance on calling 
on another fund which might at some 
time prove to be inadequate. 

Mr. CARLSON. Do I correctly un- 
derstand that the feed and seed loans 
at the present time, and under the pres- 
ent program, will be handled as they 
have been handled in the past, through 
the same funds which were available in 
previous years for feed and seed loans? 

Mr. AIKEN. After this bill becomes 
law, the feed and seed loans will be 
made out of the revolving fund, rather 
—— the President's immediate disaster 

Mr. CARLSON. I appreciate very 
much the statement of the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont. 

xCIX——540 
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Mr. AIKEN. The Senate conferees 
agreed that the situation would be im- 
proved, and the House conferees agreed 
that by changing the language of the 
House provision the bill itself would be 
improved, and there would be no chance 
for misunderstanding or ambiguity. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. Do I correctly, un- 
derstand, then, that upon the final en- 
actment of the legislation emergency 
funds will be provided for financing 
loans in the disaster area for livestock; 
second, that loans will be provided for 
feed; and, third, that emergency loans 
will be provided for feed and seed? 

Mr. AIKEN. It provides for loans for 
agricultural purposes of any kind in dis- 
aster areas. It provides for nationwide 
loans on livestock on a temporary, 2- 
year basis; and it provides for loans for 
feed and seed in disaster areas, to be 
made from the revolving fund of the 
Department of Agriculture rather than 
from the President’s disaster fund. 

Mr. CARLSON. I wish to commend 
the Senator and his committee for the 
diligence with which they have handled 
this critical and very much needed piece 
of legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The report was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF WHEAT MARKET- 
ING QUOTA PROVISIONS OF AGRI- 
CULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ACT OF 
1938 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives disagreeing to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 5451) to amend the wheat-mar- 
keting-quota provisions of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, and for other purposes, and 
requesting a conference with the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon. 

Mr. AIKEN. I move that the Senate 
insist upon its amendments, agree to the 
request of the House for a conference, 
and that the Chair appoint the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. AIKEN, 
Mr. Youns, Mr. THYE, Mr. ELLENDER, and 
Mr. HoLLAND conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


LOCAL AIRLINE SERVICE IN NEW 
ENGLAND—DISSENTING OPINION 
OF JOSH LEE AND JOSEPH P. 
ADAMS 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the senior Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. SaLTONSTALL] and my- 
self, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Record the dissenting opinion of 
the Honorable Josh Lee and the Honor- 
able Joseph P. both members of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, in docket 
No. 5055 et al., decided July 3, 1953, 
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being the Wiggins airways renewal in- 
vestigation case. 

There being no objection, the dissent- 
ing opinion was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


MEMBERS LEE AND ADAMS DISSENTING 


We dissent from the majority’s refusal to 
renew Wiggins for the same basic reasons set 
forth in our original dissenting opinion in 
this proceeding. We are unable to adopt the 
majority’s conclusion that the area involved 
in this proceeding is too weak to justify from 
an economic standpoint a properly estab- 
lished local air transportation system. On 
the contrary, we believe that the establish- 
ment of a sound local service pattern provid- 
ing these communities with rapid transpor- 
tation to their major trade centers would 
have just as good a chance for success as 
similar systems in other sections of the 
country. We are convinced that if Wiggins 
were given a proper route system and per- 
mitted to operate this system with DC-3 or 
an adequate feeder aircraft, Wiggins, just as 
the other local service carriers have done, 
would be able to make a satisfactory show- 
ing in the public interest. 

We regard the majority’s decision as par- 
ticularly unfortunate because it is made in 
opposition to urgent requests on the part of 
representatives of cities and State civic in- 
terests as well as outstanding representatives 
of the political subdivisions of New England, 
all of whom are particularly well versed in 
the needs and deficiencies of the air trans- 
portation system of New England. We can- 
not agree with the majority that the natural 
interest which these public-spirited New 
England citizens have expressed should be 
ignored when even the majority cannot deny 
that the route system which Wiggins was 
operating could have been substantially im- 
proved in this case so that the cities in the 
New England area could have had the bene- 
fit of a true local service experiment. 

JOSH LEE. 
JOSEPH P. ADAMS. 


CIVIL AREONAUTICS BOARD PRO- 
CEEDINGS AGAINST NORTH AMER- 
ICAN AIRLINES 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, on 
Saturday, the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] 
spoke to the Senate briefly concerning 
the pending enforcement proceedings 
which have been brought by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board against North Amer- 
ican Airlines. Because of the lateness 
of the day, the Senator from Alabama 
spoke only briefly, and obtained permis- 
sion to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp the remainder of his speech and a 
memorandum. I had also intended to 
speak on Saturday concerning the same 
problem, but because other Senators 
were obviously anxious to adjourn the 
Senate, I deferred saying anything until 
today. 

Over the past week I received numer- 
ous telegrams from people in Missouri 
protesting against enforcement proceed- 
ings against North American Airlines 
and urging that I speak against this 
action. 

This is a matter on which up to this 
time I have not had an opportunity to 
familiarize myself in detail, and for this 
reason I was very much interested in the 
remarks of my good friend, the Senator 
from Alabama IMr. SPARKMAN]. 
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For several years, as one of the air 
traveling public, I have been aware of the 
growth of the so-called nonscheduled air 
lines and of their great contribution to 
American aviation. I also have been 
aware of the fact that from the inception 
of regulation by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, the air transport industry has had 
a shrinkage in the number of scheduled 
air lines from 16 to 13, rather than a 
growth. 

We in the United States have long 
since come to feel that we do not fear 
or oppose bigness, as such, in industry 
or anything else. On the other hand, 
we have for many years been opposed to 
monopoly in any form. We have laws 
which prohibit the growth and develop- 
ment of monopolies, but these conspira- 
cies in restraint of trade nonetheless— 
as we well know—and as last year I 
showed in connection with the interna- 
tional oil cartel—continue to develop. I 
hope a monopoly is not threatened in the 
air transport industry, but I must say, 
on the basis of considerable evidence re- 
ferred to by the Senator from Alabama 
and on the basis of the questions which 
he raised in his speech on Saturday, I 
am compelled to express great concern 
over the administration of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. 

The Senator from Alabama stated on 
Saturday that the North American Air- 
lines is the largest, most reliable, and 
most experienced carrier among the in- 
dependent nonscheduled air carriers, 
He noted that they receive no subsidy 
from the Treasury, and have never re- 
ceived a subsidy; that they have a fine 
record of safety. The charge against 
them seems to be that they are guilty, 
in the eyes of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, of flying too frequently, too regu- 
larly, and in some instances, of conduct- 
ing their business in a manner similar 
to that of the certificated carriers in re- 
gard to honoring passenger tickets 
among each other. The Senator from 
Alabama stated that the regulations 
which this carrier is charged with violat- 
ing had been repeatedly challenged in 
recent hearings conducted by the Senate 
Small Business Committee, in the course 
of which the Senator said it was shock- 
ingly revealed that these regulations 
had a premeditated motive designed to 
deprive one segment of the aviation in- 
dustry—the nonscheduled independent 
carrier—of economic survival. 

These are serious charges, and many 
other serious questions were raised on 
Saturday about this pending enforce- 
ment proceeding. One must remember 
that this nonscheduled carrier was or- 
ganized by veterans of World War II, 
with the help of and on the urging of 
the Federal Government, and without 
airmail subsidy. This group of com- 
panies have demonstrated that without 
the airmail subsidy, which the regularly 
scheduled airlines get, they were able to 
operate safely a fine air transport service 
to the public, at greatly reduced cost. 
This is a type of free enterprise about 
which America can be proud, and one 
which it appears to me we wish to en- 
courage, not destroy. 
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As I understand, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board is determined to go forward with 
these enforcement proceedings, which 
would put this large independent car- 
rier out of business, in spite of protests 
from congressional committees and 
Members of Congress. It seems to me 
that in view of the findings and recom- 
mendations of the Senate Small Business 
Committee and the importance of this 
carrier to the air transportation indus- 
try, the decision of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board to proceed at this time with the 
enforcement action can be questioned. 
While my immediate interest in this 
matter has been occasioned by the ap- 
peals from my fellow citizens in Missouri, 
I have for a long time viewed the eco- 
nomics of the air transportation industry 
with increasing concern. 

It has been charged repeatedly that 
this industry is threatened with monop- 
oly. While I have not had an oppor- 
tunity to fully acquaint myself with the 
facts concerning the charges of an air 
cartel, I am aware, as are other Mem- 
bers of Congress, that these charges are 
being made from sources which appear 
substantial and reliable. 

In view of this situation, I think the 
Congress should investigate quite thor- 
oughly the administration by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board of the air-transport 
industry, and either should lay to rest 
the charges which have been made, or 
should take some action to correct the 
alleged trend toward monopoly, if the 
charges are substantiated. 

In any case, I wish to indicate now 
that I am very much concerned with 
this problem and intend to go into the 
matter thoroughly. At a later date, 
after I have had more time to study this 
matter, I shall speak on the problem at 
much greater length. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp following my remarks, a number of 
telegrams which I received in protest 
against the Civil Aeronautics Board’s 
pending enforcement proceeding. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

Kansas CITY, MO., July 9, 1953. 
Senator Tom HENNINGs, Jr., 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

As a war veteran I thought I was fighting 
for democracy but ever since I have come 
home and watched the CAB killing off civil- 
ian enterprise in aviation I ask myself if I 
was fighting for bureaucracy at home, 

DALE BOWERS. 
Kansas City, KANS., July 9, 1953. 
Senator Tom HENNINGs, Jr., 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Recently had to see my son, a Korean vet- 
eran, in the naval hospital in San Diego and 
thanks to North American Airlines was able 
to afford the trip Which major airlines made 
prohibitive. You should fight for any group 
which keeps prices down. 

VINCENT ABELL, 


Kansas City, Mo., July 9, 1953. 
Senator Tom HENNINGs, Jr., 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Livelihood of myself and family depend on 
North American Airlines in Kansas City. 


July 13 


Feel there is no justification for putting 
this line out of business, except fear of its 
fine, safe, low-cost service. Hope you will 
help. 
if Jimmy JOHNSTON, Sr., 
EDDIE JONES, 
LOTHAR KNUATH, Sr. 
LOTHAR KNAUTH, 


NorTH Kansas CITY, Mo., July 9, 1953. 
Senator Tom HENNINGs, Jr., 
Senate Office Building: 

We have worked for North American Air 
Lines more than 3 years. But this is more 
than a job. It is a cause with a principle 
involved and your voice should be heard on 
this vital issue, 

Capt. R. B. HAL, 
Capt. D. BUNCH, 
Capt, E. TAVEGA, 
Kansas Ciry, Mo., July 9, 1953. 
Senator THomas HENNINGS, Jr., 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

It was fine for you to fight the book burn- 
ing. How about stopping the underhanded 
destruction of free enterprise in aviation? 
North American Air Coach is being executed 
because it is a menace to monopoly. Appre- 
ciate knowing what you will do to alert coun- 
try to stop this. 

Capt. D. J. KEELER, 

Capt. J. P. NEWKIRK, 

Capt. JOSEPH DILLARD, 
North American Airlines. 


— 


Kansas Crry, Mo., July 6, 1953. 
Senator THOMAS C. HENNINGS, Jr., 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Urgently request you advise what specific 
steps you will take to prevent CAB from its 
harassment and destruction of North Amer- 
ican Airlines, which employs over 400 people 
and last year carried 8,700 people in and out 
of Kansas City. Currently CAB using flimsy 
technical grounds to bring lengthy and ex- 
pensive proceedings with view to killing 
North American. Understand Senator THYE 
and Senate Small Business Committee have 
intervened, as has Senator ToBEY, but Board 
disregards all merits involved and is bent 
upon strangulation by regulation, which is 
designed to destroy all independent enter- 
prise and aviation. Despite court interven- 
tion, CAB is launching its extermination 
proceedings July 6. 

Feel your voice should be raised on Senate 
floor to prevent economic murder. This is 
not only vital to the traveling public of 
Missouri but to the breadwinning veterans 
who built this industry. Upon your effec- 
tiveness depends question whether air over 
America belongs to few subsidized monopoly 
airlines or the American public. 

Please advise action which you will under- 
take. i 

V. GORDON, 
Regional Manager, North American 
Airlines. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., July 9, 1953. 
Senator THOMAS HENNINGS, Jr., 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Feel North American Airlines survival ab- 
solutely necessary as a last stand to save 
free enterprise in aviation. It is the larg- 
est nonsked with perfect safety record; pro- 
vides air transportation to millions in low 
income bracket. As originator of air-coach- 
type service, creating new flying market, 
which will be left without air transporta- 
tion or forced to pay double on luxury line 
of monopoly system, 

V. Gorpon, 
Regional Manager. 
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REAPPRAISAL OF FEDERAL-AID 
AIRPORT PROGRAM 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may ad- 
dress the Senator for approximately 5 
or 6 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Nevada that he may proceed at this 
time for 5 or 6 minutes, notwithstand- 
ing the 2-minute rule during the morn- 
ing hour? 

The Chair hears no objection, and the 
Senator from Nevada may proceed. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, it 
has come to my attention that announce- 
ment has been made that a group of 12 
Members, named by the Commerce De- 
partment, for the announced purpose of 
reappraising the Federal-aid airport 
program, expects to have final recom- 
mendations ready in September. It is 
reported these recommendations will be 
transmitted to the Transportation Coun- 
cil of the Department of Commerce. 

According to the reports which have 
reached me, subcommittees of this 12- 
man group already have prepared indi- 
vidual reports on such matters as the 
current status of the Federal-aid airport 
program, the history of Federal aid, and 
so forth. 

It is said, Mr. President, that the ob- 
jective of this 12-man group, appointed 
by the Secretary of Commerce, is to 
determine what should be the future 
responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment with respect to development of a 
national program of civil airports. 

Mr. President, I wish to say once more 
what I have said on previous occasions, 
namely, that the determination of policy 
with respect to the future responsibility 
of the Federal Government in connec- 
tion with maintenance and development 
of an integrated system of civil airports, 
is something to be determined by the 
Congress, not by the Department of 
Commerce. 

There is nothing wrong, of course, in 
a study by the Department of Commerce 
or by the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion of the responsibilities imposed upon 
that Department and upon that Admin- 
istration under the Civil Aeronautics Act, 
as amended. Nor is there any reason 
why the Department or the CAA should 
not make recommendations to Congress 
for changes in the basic legislation, if 
I deem such a recommendation jus- 

ed. 

I hope, however, that the Department 
of Commerce, if it has any recommen- 
dations to make with respect to modifi- 
cation of the program which Congress 
has laid down in this regard, will make 
them to the proper legislative commit- 
tees of the Congress, and will not at- 
tempt either to put such recommenda- 
tions into effect by administrative fiat, 
or to accomplish them by administra- 
tive cutting of the budget, or even to 
bring them about by provisions written 
into or left out of appropriations bills. 

It is my contention, Mr. President, 
that if a Government agency thinks 
its functions should be cut, thinks duties 
imposed upon it by the Congress should 
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no longer be performed in behalf of the 
Federal Government, it is both the right 
and the duty of that department to 
make recommendations to the Congress. 
But it is neither the right nor the duty 
of the department to set itself up as 
making policy, or as changing the policy 
Congress has laid down. Furthermore, I 
greatly deplore the tendency, which I 
have noted in especial force this year, 
and particularly in the Commerce De- 
partment, and more particularly with 
regard to the Federal airport program— 
the tendency to seek approval of ad- 
ministrative changes, even though in- 
volving basic shifts of policy, by the 
Appropriations Committee, rather than 
by the Legislative Committee which nor- 
any handle the Department’s prob- 
ems. 

Mr. President, I am a member of the 
Committee on Appropriations, and I 
would do nothing to demean that com- 
mittee nor to take from it any of its 
proper jurisdiction or responsibilities. 
I simply do not believe it is the proper 
jurisdiction of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, nor a proper responsibility of 
the Committee on Appropriations, to 
authorize basic changes in the organic 
law of any of the departments. If a 
function is to be ended, it should be 
ended through legislation reported in an 
orderly manner by the proper legislative 
committee. If a function is to be 
changed, the same is true. The tend- 
ency to seek the lopping off of functions 
by mere failure to appropriate, and the 
change of functions by riders or limiting 
language in appropriations bills, is a 
tendency which is leading us in the 
wrong direction, and which can only 
end, eventually, in both confusion, with 
respect to the administration of the laws, 
and confusion and dissension with re- 
spect to the prerogatives and responsi- 
bilities of the varying committees of the 
Congress. 

I do not believe the Appropriations 
Committee desires to make any attempt 
to take over the legislative responsibili- 
ties of the various standing committees 
of the Senate; and I think any depart- 
ment or agency in the executive branch 
which seeks to put the Appropriations 
Committee in the position of doing 
so, should be brought up sharply and 
turned back into the proper channels. 

I do not mean by anything I have said, 
Mr. President, to imply that I have read 
the mind of the Secretary of Commerce, 
and that I know what he proposes to do 
with the eventual report of the group 
which he appointed to reappraise the 
Federal-aid Airport program. I have 
simply been putting in the Record some 
views which I hold rather strongly, and 
which I felt might be of interest not 
merely to the Secretary of Commerce, but 
also to my colleagues and especially my 
colleagues on the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 
Mr. FERGUSON. I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 
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The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Case 
in the chair) laid before the Senate mes- 
sages from the President of the United 
States submitting sundry nominations, 
which were referred to the appropriate 
committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. LANGER, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

Joseph P. Willson, of Pennsylvania, to be 
United States district judge for the western 
district of Pennsylvania, vice Owen M. Burns, 
deceased; 

George H. Boldt, of Washington, to be 
United States district judge for the western 
district of Washington, vice Charles H. Leavy, 
retired; 

William Cozart Calhoun, of Georgia, to be 
United States attorney for the southern dis- 
trict of Georgia; 

Edwin R. Denney, of Kentucky, to be 
United States attorney for the eastern dis- 
trict of Kentucky, vice Claude P. Stephens, 
term expired; 

John W. McIlvaine, of Pennsylvania, to be 
United States attorney for the western dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, vice Edward C. Boyle, 
resigning; 

John C. Crawford, Jr., of Tennessee, to be 
United States attorney for the eastern dis- 
trict of Tennessee; 

Hugh K. Martin, of Ohio, to be United 
States attorney for the southern district of 
Ohio; 

Millsaps Fitzhugh, of Tennessee, to be 
United States attorney for the western dis- 
trict of Tennessee, vice John Brown, term 
expired; 

William M. Steger, of Texas, to be United 
States attorney for the eastern district of 
Texas; 

John Strickler, of Virginia, to be United 
States attorney for the western district of 
Virginia, vice Howard C. Gilmer, Jr., term 
expired; 

James L. May, of Alabama, to be United 
States marshal for the southern district of 
Alabama, vice Vernon P. Burns, term ex- 
pired; 

Frank O. Bell, of California, to be United 
States marshal for the northern district of 
California, vice John A. Roseen, resigning; 

Thomas J. Lunney, of New York, to be 
United States marshal for the southern dis- 
trict of New York; 

Roy A. Harmon, of North Carolina, to be 
United States marshal for the western dis- 
trict of North Carolina, vice Jacob C. Bow- 
man, term expired; 

Harold Sexton, of Oregon, to be United 
States marshal for the district of Oregon; 

Howard S. Proctor, of Rhode Island, to 
be United States marshal for the district of 
Rhode Island; 

Richard A. Simpson, of Virginia, to be 
United States marshal for the eastern dis- 
trict of Virginia; and 4 

Nogi A. Asp, of Washington, as examiner 
in chief of the Patent Office. 
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By Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Charles W. Atkinson, of Arkansas, to be 
United States attorney for the western dis- 
strict of Arkansas. 

By Mr. HENNINGS, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Harry Richards, of Missouri, to be United 
States attorney for the eastern district of 
Missouri, vice George L. Robertson, resigned. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

William W. Kipp, Sr., of Illinois, to be 
United States marshal for the northern dis- 
trict of Illinois, vice Thomas P. O'Donovan, 
deceased, 

By Mr. BUTLER of Maryland, from the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 

Byron H. Carpenter, of Maryland, as ex- 
aminer in chief of the Patent Office; and 

Arthur Wilbur Crocker, of Maryland, for 
the position of Assistant Commissioner of 
Patents. 


REVISION AND RENEWAL OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL WHEAT AGREE- 
MENT 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Executive Treaty H, of 
the 83d Congress, Ist session, for the 
revision and renewal of the International 
Wheat Agreement. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the agreement, 
Executive H (83d Cong., 1st sess.), an 
agreement revising and renewing the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement, in the 
English, French, and Spanish languages, 
which was open for signature in Wash- 
ington April 13 to 27, inclusive, 1953, 
and was signed during that period on 
behalf of the Government of the United 
States of America and the governments 
of 44 other countries, which was read the 
second time. 

(For full text of wheat agreement see 
pp. 8596-8604 of Senate proceedings of 
this date.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CASE 
in the chair), The agreement is open to 
amendment. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, on June 
2, 1953, President Eisenhower sent to the 
Senate a message dealing with respect to 
the International Wheat Agreement, 
which was open for signature in Wash- 
ington April 13 to 27, inclusive, 1953, and 
which was signed during that period on 
behalf of the Government of the United 
States of America and the governments 
of 44 other countries. The President's 
message was as follows: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 


June 2, 1953. 
To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, if the 
Senate approve thereof, I transmit herewith 
a certified copy of the agreement revising 
and renewing the International Wheat Agree- 
ment, in the English, French, and Spanish 
languages, which was open for signature in 
Washington April 13 to 27, inclusive, 1953, 
and was signed during that period on behalf 
of the Government of the United States of 
America and the governments of 44 other 
countries. 

The purposes and provisions of the agree- 
ment are set forth in greater detail in the 
enclosed report of the Acting Secretary of 
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State and in the summary enclosed there- 
with. i 

Attention is invited particularly to the 
final paragraph of the report of the Acting 
Secretary of State. It is my hope that the 
Senate will find it possible to give early con- 
sideration to the agreement so that, if the 
agreement be approved, final action by this 
Government with respect thereto may be 
taken by July 15. 

Dwicnt D. EISENHOWER. 


With his message, President Eisen- 
hower enclosed, first, a report of the 
Acting Secretary of State, with enclosed 
summary of principal provisions; and, 
second, an agreement revising and re- 
newing the International Wheat Agree- 
ment. The report from the Acting Sec- 
retary of State is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, May 29, 1953. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House: 

The undersigned, the Acting Secretary of 
State, has the honor to lay before the Presi- 
dent, with a view to its transmission to the 
Senate to receive the advice and consent of 
that body to ratification, if the President 
approve thereof, a certified copy of the agree- 
ment revising and renewing the International 
Wheat Agreement, in the English, French, 
and Spanish languages, open for signature 
in Washington April 13 to 27, inclusive, 1953, 
and signed during that period by plenipo- 
tentiaries of the Government of the United 
States of America and plenipotentiaries of 
the governments of 3 other exporting coun- 
tries, namely, Australia, Canada, and France, 
and of 41 importing countries. 

The agreement submitted herewith is in- 
tended to continue for a period of 3 years, to 
the end of July 1956, with certain modifica- 
tions, the arrangements with respect to in- 
ternational purchases and sales of wheat 
established by the International Wheat 
Agreement which was open for signature in 
Washington March 23 to April 15, inclusive, 
1949. The Senate gave its advice and consent 
to ratification of the 1949 agreement on 
June 13, 1949, the President ratified it and 
the United States instrument of ratification 
was deposited on June 17, 1949. That agree- 
ment entered into force on July 1, 1949, ex- 
cept as to part 2 and on August 1, 1949, as to 
part 2 (S. Ex. M. 81st Cong., Ist sess.; Treaties 
and Other International Acts, series 1937; 
63 Stat., pt. 2, 2173). 

The 1949 agreement was designed to 
“overcome the serious hardship caused to 
producers and consumers by burdensome 
surpluses and critical shortages of wheat” 
and to “assure supplies of wheat to import- 
ing countries and markets for wheat to ex- 
porting countries at equitable and stable 
prices.” 

That agreement was the result of explora- 
tion by governments since the early 1930's 
of the possibility of creating more stable 
conditions in world wheat markets, and since 
the early 1940's of more active considera- 
tion of a multilateral wheat agreement. 

Public hearings with respect to the 1949 
agreement were held in May 1949 before a 
subcommittee of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations. The committee, in re- 
porting favorably on that agreement (S. Ex. 
Rept. No. 7, 81st Cong., Ist sess.), stated as 
follows: 

“The Committee on Foreign Relations is of 
the view that the International Wheat Agree- 
ment meets the wishes of the farmers and is 
in the national interest.” 

It is pertinent to mention also that on 
August 6, 1948, the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, in reporting on a similar 
International Wheat Agreement which had 
been signed in 1948, stated that it was “the 
committee’s earnest belief that the principle 
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of surplus marketing by international agree- 
ment is sound” and that “it wishes to en- 
courage this objective” (S. Ex. Rept. No. 12, 
80th Cong., 2d sess.). 

The 1949 agreement, by its own terms, ex- 
pires at the end of July 1953. There are at 
present 46 countries parties to that agree- 
ment, including 4 exporting countries (the 
United States, Australia, Canada, and 
France) and 42 importing countries. 

The 1949 agreement set up an Interna- 
tional Wheat Council, with carefully de- 
limited functions, to administer the terms 
of the agreement. Among the functions of 
the Council is that of communicating to the 
member governments “recommendations 
regarding the renewal of this agreement.” 

In April and Mgy 1952, at the Council’s 
eighth session in London, the Council en- 
gaged in discussions for the purpose of draw- 
ing up recommendations regarding renewal. 
The Council could not then agree on specific 
recommendations for modifications to be 
made in the agreement and resolved that the 
eighth session should be resumed at a later 
date to develop final recommendations to 
member governments, 

The resumed eighth session convened in 
Washington on February 2, 1953. After pro- 
longed negotiations, representatives of im- 
porting countries and of exporting countries 
reached acceptable compromises. A draft 
agreement was drawn up revising and renew- 
ing the International Wheat Agreement. By 
a resolution adopted at the final meeting on 
April 13, 1953, the Council recommended that 
member governments become signatories. 

During the period allowed for signature, 
April 13 through April 27, the revised agree- 
ment was signed on behalf of all the govern- 
ments represented in the Council except the 
United Kingdom, which did not concur in 
the revised maximum price written into the 
new agreement. 

The agreement submitted herewith was 
signed on behalf of the United States by 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson 
and Under Secretary of Agriculture True D. 
Morse under plenipotentiary authority issued 
to them by the President. Under Secretary 
Morse was chairman of the United States 
delegation which participated in the nego- 
tiations. The Secretary of Agriculture has 
informed the Acting Secretary of State that 
the Department of Agriculture concurs in 
the recommendation that the agreement be 
transmitted to the Senate for advice and 
consent to ratification. 

As in the case of the 1949 agreement, the 
purpose of this agreement is to provide an 
assured market to wheat-exporting countries 
at the specified minimum price and assured 
supplies for wheat-importing countries at a 
specified maximum price, while maintaining 
the largest possible degree of flexibility be- 
tween these prices and avoiding interference 
with private trade and with the internal 
policies and programs of member countries, 
A number of importing countries are signa- 
tories to the new agreement which were not 
included among the original signatories to 
the 1949 agreement. These became parties 
to that agreement by accession after it went 
into force. The most important potential 
change in the scope of the agreement arises 
from the failure of the United Kingdom to 
become a signatory to the new agreement. 
As further explained below, the terms of the 
agreement make it possible for the United 
Kingdom to participate through accession 
after the agreement enters into force. If it 
should fail to do so, however, the agreement 
provides for an adjustment in quotas so that 
the quantitative obligations of the exporters 
will be equal to those of the importers. 

As in the 1949 agreement, the basic obli- 
gation incurred by each exporting country 
is to deliver a specified quantity of wheat 
at the maximum price in the agreement, and 
that of each importing country is to pur- 
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chase a specified quantity of wheat at the 
minimum price. In both cases these obli- 
gations come into effect only after action by 
the Council and are subject to certain safe- 
guards specified in the agreement. 

While the basic nature of the obligations 
and rights acquired by the United States 
in this agreement is thus essentially the 
same as in the 1949 agreement, the new 
agreement involves a larger quantity of 
wheat for the United States and a substan- 
tial improvement in the maximum and 
minimum prices it may receive. 

Since the 1949 agreement expires July 31, 
1953, and since it is necessary that the 
Council begin to function under the new 
agreement before that date in order to pre- 
vent a serious lapse in the program, it is 
important that at least the major signatories 
accept the agreement before July 15. 

There is attached herewith a summary of 
the more important provisions of the agree- 
ment, with particular emphasis on those 
provisions that differ from the provisions in 
the 1949 agreement. In order to facilitate 
reference to particular provisions, however, 
the following brief summary of the struc- 
ture of the agreement is included, 

Apart from the preamble, the agreement is 
divided into 5 parts with 23 articles. 

Part 1 (general) includes the brief state- 
ment of objectives and an article giving 
definitions of numerous terms found in the 
agreement. 

Part 2 (rights and obligations) specifies 
the guaranteed purchases and guaranteed 
sales and rules regarding the recording of 
transactions against guaranteed quantities, 
the enforcement of rights, the basic maxi- 
mum and minimum prices, the maintenance 
of stocks, and reporting requirements. 

Part 3 (adjustment of guaranteed quanti- 
ties) stipulates various procedures for adjust- 
ments under varying conditions. 

Part 4 (administration) contains pro- 
visions relating to the composition and func- 
tions of the International Wheat Council, 
the Executive Committee, the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Price Equivalents, and the Secre- 
tariat, and also provisions relating to the 
Council's finances, and budget, cooperation 
with other intergovernmental organizations, 
and procedures for settlement of disputes 
arising under the agreement. 

Part 5 (final provisions) contains the pro- 
visions regarding signature, acceptance, entry 
into force, accession, duration, amendment, 
withdrawal, and territorial application. 

The following paragraphs summarize in 
greater detail certain aspects of the agree- 
ment which merit special attention. 

As in the 1949 agreement, paragraph 8 of 
article III provides that exporting and im- 
porting countries shall be free to fulfill their 
guaranteed quantities through private trade 
channels and that nothing in the agreement 
shall be construed to exempt any private 
trader from any laws or regulations to which 
he is subject. The agreement does not pre- 
scribe means or methods to be adopted to 
ensure fulfillment of agreement obligations, 
nor does it require any interference with 
trade in wheat outside the agreement so long 
as agreement obligations are met. No level 
of production is prescribed for an exporting 
country and the agreement goes no further 
in the matter of stocks than to provide that 
“each exporting country shall endeavor to 
maintain” carryover stocks to fulfill its guar- 
anteed sales, With regard to the determina- 
tion and administration of internal agricul- 
tural and price policies, the member coun- 
tries (art. VI, par. 8) expressly reserve to 
themselves complete liberty of action but 
“shall endeavor not to operate those policies 
in such a way as to impede the free move- 
ment of prices” between the maximum and 
minimum prices in the agreement. 

The guaranteed quantities of importing 
countries represent the quantities which 
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those countries may be required by the 
Council to buy at the minimum price from 
the exporting countries as a group and with- 
in the guaranteed quantity of each. The 
guaranteed quantities of the exporting coun- 
tries represent the quantities which those 
countries may be required by the Council to 
sell at the maximum price to the importing 
countries as a group within the guaranteed 
quantity of each. The obligation of export- 
ers to sell at the maximum price is thus 
matched by a right to sell the same quantity 
at the minimum. 

Action of the Council to prescribe sales and 
purchases is reserved for the case of an im- 
porting country having difficulty in buying 
its guaranteed quantity at the maximum 
and of an exporting country having difficulty 
in selling its guaranteed quantity at the 
minimum price. Otherwise the function of 
the Council is that of recording transactions 
against the guaranteed quantities. 

In the new agreement the guaranteed 
quantity of the United States is 270 million 
bushels as compared with 168 million when 
the 1949 agreement entered into force and 
253 million at the present time in the 1949 
agreement. The increase in the United 
States quota under the present agreement 
has taken place as a result of voluntary ac- 
tion to meet requests by importing countries, 
including those which have acceded to the 
agreement. 

As applied to the current crop year, the 
prices specified in the 1949 agreement are: 
maximum $1.80 per bushel, minimum $1.20 
per bushel. For the duration of the new 
agreement, the prices specified are: maxi- 
mum $2.05, minimum $1.55, 

The renegotiation of the agreement has 
resulted in a redistribution of quotas which 
is believed to accord more closely with the 
requirements and the ability to perform of 
the respective signatories. A number of im- 
porting countries voluntarily reduced their 
guaranteed quantities, while many others 
secured larger quotas more nearly covering 
the quantities they wish to import under the 
agreement. 

Apart from these changes in quantities 
and prices certain changes in the text of the 
agreement, while not altering its basic char- 
acter, merit specific mention. These changes 
include a limitation of the carrying charges 
which a buyer must sustain (art. VI); pro- 
vision in certain circumstances for consulta- 
tion by the Council with an advisory panel 
before deciding disputes (art. XIX); quali- 
fied recognition of the principle that im- 
porting countries should not resell wheat 
secured at the maximum price through ac- 
tion of the Council (art. V); and an addi- 
tional provision to discourage possible abuses 
of the short-crop and balance-of-payments 
safeguards (art. X). 

While the agreement was not signed on 
behalf of the United Kingdom within the 
period provided by its terms, that country 
can nevertheless accede to the agreement 
subsequent to its entry into force on July 15 
by a two-thirds vote of exporting countries 
and a two-thirds yote of importing countries. 
The agreement also provides in article XXII 
that if any exporting country considers its 
interests to be seriously prejudiced by non- 
participation or withdrawal of an importing 
country responsible for a quota of more than 
5 percent of the total in the agreement, such 
country may withdraw before August 1 by 
notification to the United States Govern- 
ment. An importing country is accorded this 
same privilege upon nonparticipation or 
withdrawal of an exporting country. The 
quota established for the United Kingdom 
represented about 30 percent of the aggre- 
gate quantity of the importers. 

If the United Kingdom fails to take ad- 
vantage of the privilege of acceding to the 
agreement or if any of the signatories fails 
to ratify, article LX provides a mechanism for 
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the redistribution by the Council of guaran- 
teed quantities to balance the total of the 
guaranteed quantities of exporters with those 
of importers. This redistribution would be 
made by a pro rata reduction of the guaran- 
teed quantities of exporters or importers un- 
less the Council should decide otherwise 
by a vote of two-thirds of the exporters and 
two-thirds of the importers. 


Mr. President, I mention this because 
Great Britain did not sign the agree- 
ment. 

The agreement was signed for Australia 
with a reservation which, in effect, declared 
its intention to take advantage of the with- 
drawal provisions (art, XXII) under certain 
circumstances unless a satisfactory adjust- 
ment in Australia’s guaranteed quantity is 
made under article IX. The agreement was 
signed for Peru with an understanding that 
Peru's quota should be increased to a speci- 
fied amount as originally requested to cover 
bare necessities. 

Article XX provides that the agreement 
shall be subject to acceptance by the signa- 
tory governments in accordance with their 
respective constitutional procedures. It is 
provided further that parts 1, 3, 4, and 5 
shall enter into force on July 15, 1953, pro- 
vided that, by that date, the governments 
of importing countries responsible for not 
less than 50 percent of the guaranteed pur- 
chases and the governments of exporting 
countries responsible for not less than 50 
percent of the guaranteed sales have ac- 
cepted the agreement. Part 2 of the agree- 
ment, which applies to rights and obligations, 
is to come into force on August 1 (upon ex- 
piration of the 1949 agreement) for govern- 
ments which have ratified the agreement, 

On the side of the exporting countries, the 
acceptances of the United States and either 
Australia or Canada or acceptance ty Aus- 
tralia and Canada would suffice to bring the 
agreement into force. The total guaranteed 
quantity, both as to exporting and import- 
ing countries, is specified (annexes to art. 
III) as 595,542,052 bushels per crop year. The 
guaranteed sales indicated for the United 
States and Canada represent the greater 
part of the total, namely, the United States 
270,174,615, Canada 250 million. On the side 
of the importing countries, without the 
United Kingdom, with its quantity of 177 
million bushels among the signatories, ac- 
ceptances by the 12 signatories having the 
largest guaranteed quantities (purchases) 
apart from the United Kingdom (10 million 
or more bushels each) would suffice to bring 
the agreement into force, 


I invite particular attention to the 
message of the President, calling atten- 
tion to the last paragraph of the letter 
from the Acting Secretary of State, 
which I now read: 

The long period of negotiation and the 
need to bring the new agreement into force 
in time to succeed immediately to the pres- 
ent agreement have limited the time avail- 
able for obtaining the advice and consent of 
the Senate. Certified copies of the agree- 
ment could not be prepared until after the 
closing date for signature. It is hoped that 
the Senate may find it possible to give ex- 
peditious consideration to the new agree- 
ment herewith submitted, in order that an 
instrument of acceptance may be executed 
and deposited on behalf of the United States 
before July 15. 

Respectfully submitted. 


WALTER B. SMITH, 
Acting Secretary. 


Mr. President, at this time I ask unan- 
imous consent that there may be printed 
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in full at this point as a part of my re- 
marks a copy of the International Wheat 
Agreement. 

There being no objection, the agree- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


INTERNATIONAL WHEAT AGREEMENT—SUM- 
MARY OF PRINCIPAL PROVISIONS 


[Portions of text italicized indicate most 
important changes from or additions to 
1949 agreement] 


PART 1. GENERAL 
Article I—Objectives 


The objectives of the Agreement are to 
assure supplies of wheat to importing coun- 
tries and markets for wheat to exporting 
countries at equitable and stable prices. 


Article II Definitions 


Varlous terms used in the text of the 
Agreement are here defined. 


PART 2. RIGHTS AND OBLIGATIONS 


Article I- Guaranteed purchases and 
guaranteed sales 


Article II relates to guaranteed purchases 
at the minimum price and guaranteed sales 
at the maximum price and includes in An- 
nexes A and B listings of the guaranteed 
quantities of importing and exporting coun- 
tries, respectively. 

This Article brings out that specific obli- 
gations of importing countries to buy or of 
exporting countries to sell exist only when 
such countries are required by the Council 
upon application of a member country to 
do so at prices consistent with the mini- 
mum and maximum prices, respectively, 
which are specified in the Agreement. 

The amount of wheat-flour to be supplied 
and accepted against the guaranteed quan- 
tities is to be determined by agreement be- 
tween the buyer and seller in each trans- 
action, subject to referral of the matter 
to the Council for decision in case of dis- 
agreement between an exporting country and 
an importing country. 

Exporting and importing countries are to 
be free to fulfill their guaranteed quantities 
through private trade channels or otherwise. 

Purchases by importing countries are lim- 
ited to 90 percent of their guaranteed quan- 
tities up until February 28 of any crop year 
except by permission of the Council (this 
provision is intended to enable the Council 
under Article X to make adjustments in case 
of reduced availability to the Agreement re- 
sulting from a short crop in an exporting 
country). 


Article I Recording of transactions against 
guaranteed quantities 


Article IV provides for the procedure to 
be followed for entering as to each crop year 
in the records of the Council information 
about transactions in wheat and wheat- flour 
which come within the price limits specified 
in the Agreement and are intended to count 
against guaranteed quantities. 

Transactions are eligible for recording 
which have been entered into before the de- 
posit of its instrument of acceptance by 
either or both of the countries concerned. 

The Council may authorize recording of 
transactions specifying a loading period of 
up to one month before the beginning or 
after the end of the crop year if the im- 
porting and exporting countries concerned 
agree. 

Recordings under the Agreement may be 
challenged by the importing or exporting 
countries concerned and the matter re- 
viewed by the Council. Recorded quantities 
may also be reduced if the full quantity 
cannot be delivered within the crop year. 
A recording against the guaranteed quan- 
tity of an importing country may be shifted 
to apply to that of a second importing coun- 
try to which the wheat is resold, 
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Article V—Enforcement of rights 

Article V, relating to enforcement of 
rights, establishes the procedure to be fol- 
lowed when any contracting country finds 
difficulty in purchasing or selling its unful- 
filled guaranteed quantity for any crop year 
at the maximum or minimum price, respec- 
tively. Enforcement is through the Coun- 
cil which decides the quantities (and, if re- 
quested, also the quality and grade or the 
proportion to be in the form of flour), which 
individual exporting countries shall sell to 
an importing country or the importing 
countries shall buy from an exporting 
country. 

The Council shall make such decision in 
the case of application by an importing 
country “after receiving assurance, if re- 
quested, that the wheat-grain or wheat- 
flour is to be used for consumption in the 
importing country or for normal or tradi- 
tional trade“. 


Article VI—Prices 


Basie minimum and mazimum prices are 
fixed at $1.55 and $2.05 on No. 1 Manitoba 
Northern wheat in store at Fort Wil- 
liam/Port Arthur. As in the 1949 Agree- 
ment, these specified prices are made ex- 
clusive of such carrying charges and mar- 
keting costs as may be agreed between the 
buyer and seller. However, there was added 
to the new Agreement the following im- 
portant provision limiting the scope of the 
carrying charge: 

“Carrying charges as agreed between the 
buyer and seller may accrue for the buyer's 
account only after an agreed date specified 
in the contract under which the wheat is 
sold.” 

Formulae are indicated in Article VI for 
determining, with reference to the basic 
grade and the basing point mentioned above, 
equivalent maximum prices for wheat at 
Vancouver and at Port Churchill, Canada, at 
Australian and French ports, and at Gulf, 
Atlantic and Pacific ports in the United 
States. In the case of United States wheat, 
such allowances are to be made for differ- 
ences in quality as may be agreed between 
the exporting country and the importing 
country concerned. Where transportation 
costs are a factor in the calculation of equiv- 
alents the Agreement provides that the price 
be “computed by using currently prevailing 
transportation costs”, Likewise, in all price 
equivalent determinations, currently pre- 
vailing exchange rates are to be used. 

It is further provided in Article VI that 
the determination of price equivalents for 
other descriptions of wheat than those men- 
tioned above, determination of minimum and 
maximum price equivalents for wheat at 
other points than those specified above, ad- 
justments in already established price equiv- 
alents, and settlement of disputes concern- 
ing appropriate premiums or discounts may 
be effected by the Executive Committee in 
consultation with the Advisory Committee 
on Price Equivalents. 

Both the exporting and importing coun- 
tries also agree, while reserving complete 
liberty of action in the determination and 
administration of their internal agricultural 
and price policies, to endeavor not to operate 
those policies in such a way as to impede 
the free movement of prices between the 
maximum and minimum. 


Article VII—Stocks 

Article VII provides that each exporting 
country shall endeavor to maintain stocks 
of old crop wheat at the end of its crop-year 
adequate to ensure fulfillment of its guaran- 
teed sales in the subsequent crop-year and 
that importing countries shall endeavor to 
maintain adequate stocks at all times to 
avoid disproportionate purchases at the be- 
ginning and end of a crop-year which might 
prejudice the stabilization of wheat prices 
and make the fulfillment of obligations of 
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all exporting and importing countries difi- 
cult. 


Article VIII—Information to be supplied to 
the Council 


Article VIII makes it obligatory for coun- 
tries party to the Agreement to report to the 
Council information which it may request in 
connection with the administration of the 
Agreement. 


PART 3. ADJUSTMENT OF GUARANTEED 
QUANTITIES 


Article IX—Adjustments in case of nonpar- 
ticipation or withdrawal of countries 


Article IX provides, in the cases of failure 
of some country or countries to sign the 
Agreement, failure to deposit an instrument 
accepting the Agreement, withdrawal, ex- 
pulsion, or default, for adjustment of the re- 
maining guaranteed quantities in order that 
the total of guaranteed exports and the total 
of the guaranteed imports (as given in An- 
nexes A and B of Article III) may be equal. 


Article X—Adjustment in case of short crop 
or necessity to safeguard balance of pay- 
ments or monetary reserves 
Article X provides for the procedure to be 

followed in effecting adjustments in guaran- 
teed quantities if a short crop in an export- 
ing country or necessity to safeguard balance 
of payments or monetary reserves in an im- 
porting country threatens to prevent the 
fulfillment of obligations under the Agree- 
ment in a particular crop-year. The Article 
provides that, in the case of relief from obli- 
gations sought by importing countries be- 
cause of balance of payments difficulties, the 
opinion of the International Monetary Fund 
be sought. 

The Council is also instructed in dealing 
with requests for relief to adhere to the prin- 
ciple that member countries to the mati- 
mum extent feasible meet their obligations 
to buy or sell under the Agreement. 

Provision is made for exploring the possil- 
bility of adjustment by increase in the guar- 
anteed quantities of other countries before 
the Council has recourse to the expedient 
of reducing any guaranteed quantities in 
order to restore a balance between guaran- 
teed exports and guaranteed imports, 


Article XI—Adjustments of guaranteed 

quantities by consent 

Provision is here made for simultaneous 
increases by exporting and importing coun- 
tries for the remaining period of the Agree- 
ment. 

Transfers may also be made of parts of 
their guaranteed quantities between export- 
ing or between importing countries for one 
or more crop years subject to approval by a 
majority of the votes cast by the importing 
and a majority of votes cast by the export- 
ing countries. 

Accessions of new member countries may 
be accommodated by reductions in the quan- 
tities of importing countries or increases in 
the quantities of exporting countries. 
Article XII—Additional purchases in case of 

critical need 

Article XII enables the Council by two- 
thirds of the votes cast by the exporting 
countries and two-thirds of the votes cast by 
the importing countries to come to the as- 
sistance of an importing country in critical 
need of supplies of wheat in addition to its 
guaranteed purchases by reducing pro rata 
the guaranteed quantities of the other im- 
porting countries. 

PART 4. ADMINISTRATION 
Article XIII ne Council 

The Wheat Council established by the 1949 
Agreement shall continue in being for the 
purpose of administering the new Agree- 
ment. 

Provision is made for non-voting repre- 
sentation by such intergovernmental organ- 
izations as the Council may decide to invite. 
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This Article also outlines the powers and 
functions of the Council and indicates the 
circumstances under which the exercise of 
such powers and functions may be dele- 
gated and revoked. 

Decisions are reached by weighted vot- 
ing in the Council, exporting countries as 
a group and importing countries as a group 
having each 1,000 votes and the number of 
votes of each country being proportionate 
to its guaranteed quantity. Voting by proxy 
is possible. 

The votes may also be adjusted at any 
session of the Council, when all member 
countries are not officially represented or 
have not arranged for a prozy, to place the 
importing countries and the exporting coun- 
tries on an equal footing. 

Voluntary reductions accepted by import- 
ing or exporting countries to restore the 
balance between exporter and importer 
quantities in the case of release from part 
of its obligations of a member country under 
Article X 6 (b) shall not result in reduction 
of the voting power of such countries. A 
like exemption is given to any country re- 
linquishing part of its quota to another 
country for only one crop-year under Arti- 
cle XI, paragraph 2. 

Other matters such as the number and 
time of sessions, quorum, and legal capacity 
of the Council are covered in Article XIII. 

Each exporting and importing country 
undertakes to accept as binding all decisions 
of the Council under the provisions of the 
Agreement. 


Article XIV Executive Committee 


Article XIV requires the Council to elect 
annually an Executive Committee to be re- 
sponsible to and to work under the general 
direction of the Council. Members thereof 
shall be three exporting countries elected by 
the exporting countries as in the old Agree- 
ment, and not more than eight importing 
countries (as compared to seven in the old 
Agreement) elected by the importing coun- 
tries. The Executive Committee is responsi- 
ble to and works under the direction of the 
Council, its powers and functions being 
either directly assigned under the Agreement 
or delegated to it by the Council. It is 
prescribed that exporting countries repre- 
sented on the Executive Committee have 
together the same total number of votes as 
do importing countries and that in each of 
these groups no one country shall have more 
than forty percent of the votes. 


Article XV—Advisory Committee on Price 
Equivalents 


Article XV requires that the Council estab- 
lish an Advisory Committee on Price Equiva- 
lents consisting of representatives of three 
exporting and three importing countries to 
advise the Council and the Executive Com- 
mittee regarding the establishment or re- 
vision of price equivalents and other mat- 
ters pertaining to factors involved in the 
calculation of prices under the Agreement, 

Article XVI—The Secretariat 

Article XVI provides that the Council shall 
have a Secretariat with a Secretary appointed 
by the Council and a staff to be appointed 
in accordance with regulations established 
by the Council. 


Article XVII—Finance 


Article XVII specifies that the expense of 
delegations to the Council, of representatives 
on the Executive Committee, and of repre- 
sentatives on the Advisory Committee on 
Price Equivalents shall be met by their re- 
spective Governments, but that other ex- 
penses necessary for the administration of 
the Agreements shall be met by annual con- 
tributions from the exporting and importing 
countries. The contribution of each such 
country for each crop-year shall be in the 
proportion which its guaranteed quantity 
bears to the total guaranteed sales or pur- 
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chases at the beginning of that crop-year. 
The initial contribution of a country ac- 
ceding to the Agreement shall be assessed on 
the basis of the guaranteed quantity and the 
period remaining in the current crop-year 
but assessments of other member countries 
shall not be altered for that crop-year. De- 
fault in paying contributions assessed shall 
result in forfeiture by the defaulting country 


of its voting rights until the contribution is- 


paid, although not in loss of its other rights 
or in release from obligations under the 
Agreement. 


Article XVIII —Cooperation with other inter- 
governmental organizations 

Article XVIII, wording of which is only 
slightly changed from that of the old Agree- 
ment, enables the Council to make arrange- 
ments for consultation and cooperation with 
appropriate organs of the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies and with other 
intergovernmental organizations. It also 
directs the Council, in case any terms of the 
Agreement are materially inconsistent with 
requirements which may be laid down by 
the United Nations or appropriate organs 
and agencies thereof regarding commodity 
agreements, to consider amendment of the 
Agreement. 

Article XIX—Disputes and complaints 

Article XIX provides, as in the old Agree- 
ment, for decision by the Council. However, 
there have been added provisions enabling 
a majority of countries or countries holding 
not less than one-third of the total 2,000 
votes to require the Council, after full dis- 
cussion, to seek the opinion of an advisory 
panel composed, unless unanimously agreed 
otherwise by the Council, of five qualified 
persons acting in their personal capacities 
and without instructions from any Govern- 
ment. The Council is to decide the dispute 
after receiving the opinion of the panel and 
considering all relevant information. 

Article XIX follows the old Agreement in 
its provisions concerning decision by the 
Council on a complaint that a country has 
failed to fulfill its obligations. A finding 
for breach of agreement requires a major- 
ity of the votes held by importing and a ma- 
jority held by exporting countries. The 
Council may, by a like vote, deprive a coun- 
try found to be in breach of the Agreement 
of its voting rights until it fulfills its obli- 
gations or expels it from the Agreement, 


PART 5. FINAL PROVISIONS 


Article XX—Signature, acceptance, and 
entry into force 

Article XX prescribes a period for signing 
up to April 27 and thereafter for the deposit 
of instruments of acceptance with the Gov- 
ernment of the United States by signatory 
Governments up to July 15. Notification to 
the United States Government by July 15 
of intention to accept the Agreement fol- 
lowed by deposit of an instrument by August 
1 shall be deemed to constitute acceptance 
on July 15, 1953. 

If Governments of signatory exporting 
countries responsible for not less than 50 
percent of the total quantity in the Agree- 
ment and Governments im importing coun- 
tries responsible for not less than 50 percent 
of the quantity have accepted by July 15, 
Parts 1, 3, 4, and 5 of the Agreement enter 
into force on that date and Part 2 on Au- 
gust 1 for Governments who have accepted 
the Agreement. 

Signatory Governments which have not ac- 
cepted the Agreement by July 15 may be 
granted an extension of time thereafter by 
the Council for depositing an instrument 
of acceptance, 

Article XXI—Accession 


Article XXI provides that the Council may 
by two-thirds of the votes cast by the ex- 
porting countries and two-thirds of the votes 
cast by the importing countries approve 
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accession to the Agreement on the part of 
any Government not already a party and 
prescribe conditions for accession, 


Article XX Duration, amendment, with- 
drawal and termination 


Article XXII fixes the terminus of the 
Agreement at July 31, 1956 and stipulates 
that the Council at such time as it considers 
appropriate shall communicate to the con- 
tracting governments its recommendations 
regarding the renewal of the Agreement. 

The Council may by a majority of the votes 
held by the exporting countries and a major- 
ity of the votes held by the importing coun- 
tries recommend to the participating coun- 
tries an amendment to the Agreement. Such 
an amendment shall become effective if 
accepted by countries holding two-thirds of 
the votes held by the exporting countries 
and two-thirds held by the importing coun- 
tries. 

Any exporting or importing country which 
considers its interests to be prejudiced by 
nonparticipation in or withdrawal from the 
Agreement of any country listed in either 
Annex A or Annex B of Article III respon- 
sible for more than five percent of the guar- 
anteed quantities in the Annex may with- 
draw from the Agreement by giving written 
notice of withdrawal to the Government of 
the United States before August 1, 1953. 

Any country which considers its national 
security to be endangered by the outbreak of 
hostilities may withdraw from the Agreement 
by giving thirty days’ written notice. 


Article XXUI—Territorial application 


Article XXIII deals with territorial appli- 
cation of the Agreement and provides that 
any government may declare that its rights 
and obligations under the Agreement do not 
apply in respect of all or any of the overseas 
territories for the foreign relations of which 
it is responsible, In the absence of such a 
declaration its rights and obligations under 
the Agreement apply in respect of all its 
territories, 

AGREEMENT REVISING AND RENEWING THE 
INTERNATIONAL WHEAT AGREEMENT 


The Governmenis signatory to this Agree- 
ment, 

Considering that the International Wheat 
Agreement which was opened for signature 
at Washington on March 23, 1949 was en- 
tered into in order to overcome the serious 
hardship caused to producers and consumers 
by burdensome surpluses and critical short- 
ages of wheat, and 

Considering that it is desirable that the 
International Wheat Agreement be renewed, 
with certain modifications, for a further 
period, and 

Having decided to conclude for that pur- 
pose this Agreement revising and renewing 
the International Wheat Agreement, 

Have agreed as follows: 


PART 1—GENERAL 
Article I—Objectives 


The objectives of this Agreement are to 
assure supplies of wheat to importing coun- 
tries and markets for wheat to exporting 
countries at equitable and stable prices, 


Article Il—Definitions 


1. For the purposes of this Agreement: 

“Advisory Committee on Price Equiva- 
lents” means the Committee established un- 
der Article XV. 

“Bushel” means sixty pounds avoirdupois. 

“Carrying charges” means the costs in- 
curred for storage, interest and insurance 
in holding wheat. 

“C. & f.” means cost and freight. 

“Council” means the International Wheat 
Council established by Article XIII. 

“Crop-year” means the period from August 
1 to July 31, except that in Article VII it 
means in respect of Australia the period 
from December 1 to November 30 and in 
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respect of the United States of America ine 
period from July 1 to June 30. 

“Executive Committee” means the Com- 
mittee established under Article XIV. 

“Exporting country” means, as the con- 
text requires, either (i) the Government of 
a country listed in Annex B to Article III 
which has accepted or acceded to this Agree- 
ment and has not withdrawn therefrom, or 
(ii) that country itself and the territories 
in respect of which the rights and obliga- 
tions of its Government under this Agree- 
ment apply. 

„F. a. q.” means fair average quality. 

“P, o. b.” means free on board ocean vessel. 

“Guaranteed quality” means in relation to 
an importing country its guaranteed pur- 
chases for a crop-year and in relation to an 
exporting country its guaranteed sales for 
a crop-year. 

“Importing country” means, as the context 
requires, either (i) the Government of a 
country listed in Annex A to Article III 
which has accepted or acceded to this Agree- 
ment and has not withdrawn therefrom, or 
(ii) that country itself and the territories 
in res of which the rights and obliga- 
tions of its Government under this Agree- 
ment apply. 

“Marketing costs“ means all usual charges 
incurred in procurement, marketing, char- 
tering, and forwarding. 

“Metric ton” means 36.74371 bushels. 

“Old crop wheat” means wheat harvested 
more than two months prior to the begin- 
ning of the current crop-year of the ex- 
porting country concerned. 

“Territory” in relation to an exporting or 
importing country includes any territory in 
respect of which the rights and obligations 
under this Agreement of the Government of 
that country apply under Article XXIIT, 

“Transaction” means a sale for import 
into an importing country of wheat ex- 
ported or to be exported from an exporting 
country, or the quantity of such wheat so 
sold, as the context requires. Where refer- 
ence is made in this Agreement to a trans- 
action between an exporting country and an 
importing country, it shall be understood to 
refer not only to transactions between the 
Government of an exporting country and 
the Government of an importing country 
but also to transactions between the private 
traders and to transactions between a priv- 
ate trader and the Government of an export- 
ing or an importing country. In this defini- 
tion “Government” shall be deemed to in- 
clude the Government of any territory in 
respect of which the rights and obligations 
of any Government accepting or acceding to 
this Agreement apply under Article XXIII, 

“Unfulfilled guaranteed quantity” means, 
in the case of an exporting country, the dif- 
ference between the quantities entered in 
the Council’s records in accordance with 
Article IV in respect of that country for a 
crop-year and its guaranteed sales for that 
crop-year and, in the case of an importing 
country, the difference between the quan- 
tities entered in the Council’s records in ac- 
cordance with Article IV in respect of that 
country for a crop-year and that portion of 
its guaranteed purchases for that crop-year 
which it is, at the relevent time, entitled to 
purchase having regard to paragraph 9 of 
Article III. 

“Wheat” includes wheat grain and, except 
in Article VI, wheat-flour. 

2. Seventy-two units by weight of wheat- 
flour shall be deemed to be equivalent to 
one hundred units by weight of wheat grain 
in all calculations relating to guaranteed 
purchases or guaranteed sales, unless the 
Council decides otherwise. 

Part 2—RIGHTS AND OBLIGATIONS 

ARTICLE III—GUARANTEED PURCHASES AND 

GUARANTEED SALES 


1. The quantities of wheat set out in An- 
nex A to this Article for each importing 
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country represent, subject to any increase or 
reduction made in accordance with the ‘pro- 
visions of Part 3 of this Agreement, the guar- 
anteed purchases of that country for each of 
the three crop-years covered by this Agree- 
ment. 

2. The quantities of wheat set out in An- 
nex B to this Article for each exporting coun- 
try represent, subject to any increase or 
reduction made in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Part 3 of this Agreement, the 
guaranteed sales of that country for each of 
the three crop-years covered by this Agree- 
ment. 

3. The guaranteed purchases of an import- 
ing country represent the maximum quan- 
tity of wheat which, subject to deduction of 
the amount of the transactions entered in 
the Council’s records in accordance with 
Article IV against those guaranteed pur- 
chases. 

(a) that importing country may be re- 
quired by the Council, as provided in Ar- 
ticle V, to purchase from the exporting coun- 
tries at prices consistent with the minimum 
prices specified in or determined under Ar- 
ticle VI, or 

(b) the exporting countries may be re- 
quired by the Council, as provided in Ar- 
ticle V, to sell to that importing country at 
prices consistent with the maximum prices 
specified in or determined under Article VI. 

4. The guaranteed sales of an exporting 
country represent the maximum quantity of 
wheat which, subject to deduction of the 
amount of the transactions entered in the 
Council’s records in accordance with Article 
IV against those guaranteed sales, 

(a) that exporting country may be re- 
quired by the Council, as provided in Article 
V, to sell to the importing countries at prices 
consistent with the maximum prices speci- 
fied in or determined under Article VI, or 

(b) the importing countries may be re- 
quired by the Council, as provided in Article 
V, to purchase from that exporting country 
at prices consistent with the minimum prices 
specified in or determined under Article VI. 

5. If an im country finds difficulty 
in exercising its right to purchase its unful- 
filled guaranteed quantity at prices consist- 
ent with the maximum prices specified in or 
determined under Article VI or an exporting 
country finds difficulty in exercising its right 
to sell its unfulfilled guaranteed quantity at 
prices consistent with the minimum prices so 
specified or determined, it may have resort to 
the procedure in Article V. 

6. Exporting countries are under no obliga- 
tion to sell any wheat under this Agreement 
unless required to do so as provided in Article 
V at prices consistent with the maximum 
prices specified in or determined under 
Article VI. Importing countries are under no 
obligation to purchase any wheat under this 
Agreement unless required to do so as pro- 
vided in Article V at prices consistent with 
the minimum prices specified in or deter- 
mined under Article VI. 

7. The quantity, if any, of wheat - flour to 
be supplied by the exporting country and 
accepted by the importing country against 
their respective guaranteed quantities shall, 
subject to the provisions of Article V, be de- 
termined by agreement between the buyer 
and seller in each transaction. 

8. Exporting and importing countries shall 
be free to fulfill their guaranteed quantities 
through private trade channels or otherwise. 
Nothing in this Agreement shall be con- 
strued to exempt any private trader from any 
laws or regulations to which he is otherwise 
subject. 

9. No importing country shall, without the 
permission of the Council, purchase under 
this Agreement more than ninety per cent of 
its guaranteed quantity for any crop-year 
before February 28 of that crop-year. 
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ANNEx B TO ARTICLE III 


Crop-year August 1 
to July 31 for ancl 
crop-year 
Australia“ 2, 0410 75, 000, 000 
Canada. =A 6, 804 250, 000, 000 
France. 1 267, 437 
United States of 
r 53/270, 174, 615 
Total. 16, 208) 16, 2080 16, 208 595, 542, 052 


In the event of the provisions of Article X being in- 
voked by Australia by reason of a short crop, it will be 
3 that certain markets, by virtue of their geo- 
graphical ition, are traditionally dependent upon 
Australia for the supply of their requirements of wheat 
grain and wheat-fiour. The necessity of meeting these 
requirements will be one of the factors to be taken into 
account by the Council in determining the ability of 
Australia to deliver its guaranteed sales under this Agree- 
ment in any crop-year. 

Article IV—Recording of transactions against 
guaranteed quantities 
1. The Council shall keep records for each 
crop-year of those transactions and parts 
of transactions in wheat which are part of 
the guaranteed quantities in Annexes A and 
B to Article III. 

2. A transaction or part of a transaction 
in wheat grain between an exporting coun- 
try and an importing country shall be en- 
tered in the Council’s records against the 
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guaranteed quantities of those countries for 
a crop-year: 
(a) provided that (1) it is at a price not 
, higher than the maximum nor lower than 
the minimum specified in or determined 
under Article VI for that crop-year, and (ii) 
the exporting country and the importing 
country have not agreed that it shall not be 
entered against their guaranteed quantities; 
and 
(b) to the extent that (1) both the export- 
ing and the importing country concerned 
have unfulfilled guaranteed quantities for 
that crop-year, and (ii) the loading period 
specified in the transaction falls within 
that crop-year. 

8. A transaction or part of a transaction 
for the purchase and sale of wheat shall be 
eligible for entry in the Council’s records 
against the guaranteed quantities of the 
exporting and importing countries con- 
cerned on the conditions specified in this 
Article, notwithstanding that the transac- 
tion has been entered into before the de- 
posit of its instrument of acceptance of this 
Agreement by either or both of those coun- 
tries. 

4. If a commercial contract or govern- 
mental agreement on the sale and purchase 
of wheat-flour contains a statement, or if 

the exporting country and the importing 
country concerned inform the Council that 
they are agreed, that the price of such wheat- 
flour is consistent with the prices specified 
in or determined under Article VI, the wheat 
grain equivalent of such wheat-flour shall, 
subject to the conditions prescribed in (a) 
(ii) and (b) of paragraph 2 of this Article, be 
entered in the Council’s records against the 
guaranteed quantities of those countries. If 
the commercial contract or governmental 
agreement does not contain a statement of 
the nature referred to above and the export- 
ing country and the importing country con- 
cerned do not agree that the price of the 
wheat-flour is consistent with the prices 
specified in or determined under Article VI, 
either of those countries may, unless they 
have agreed that the wheat grain equivalent 
of that wheat-flour shall not be entered in 
the Council's records against their guaran- 
teed quantities, request the Council to de- 
cide the issue. Should the Council, on con- 
sideration of such a request, decide that the 
price of such wheat-flour is consistent with 
the prices specified in or determined under 
Article VI, the wheat grain equivalent of the 
wheat-flour shall be entered against the 
guaranteed quantities of the exporting and 
importing countries concerned, subject to 
the conditions prescribed in (b) of para- 
graph 2 of this Article. Should the Council, 
on consideration of such a request, decide 
that the price of such wheat-flour is incon- 
sistent with the prices specified in or deter- 
mined under Article VI, the wheat grain 
equivalent of the wheat-flour shall not be so 
entered. 

5. Provided that the conditions prescribed 
in paragraphs 2 or 4 of this Article, other 
than that in (b) (ii) of paragraph 2, are 
satisfied, the Council may authorize trans- 
actions to be recorded against guaranteed 
quantities for a crop-year if (a) the loading 
period specified in the transaction is within 
a reasonable time up to one month, to be 
decided by the Council, before the beginning 
or after the end of that crop-year, and (b) 
the exporting and importing country con- 
cerned so agree. 

6. The Council shall prescribe rules of pro- 
cedure, in accordance with the following pro- 
visions, for the reporting and recording of 
transactions which are part of the guaranteed 
quantities: 

(a) Any transaction or part of a trans- 
action, between an exporting country and 
an importing country, qualifying under para- 
graph 2, 3, or 4 of this Article to form part 
of the guaranteed quantities of those coun- 
tries shall be reported to the Council within 
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such period and in such detail and by one or 
both of those countries as the Council shall 
lay down in its rules of procedure. 

(b) Any transaction or part of a transac- 
tion reported in accordance with the provi- 
sions of subparagraph (a) shall be entered 
in the Council’s records against the guaran- 
teed quantities of the exporting country and 
the importing country between which the 
transaction is made. 

(c) The order in which transactions and 
parts of transactions shall be entered in the 
Council’s records against the guaranteed 
quantities shall be prescribed by the Council 
in its rules of procedure. 

(d) The Council shall, within a time to 
be prescribed in its rules of procedure, notify 
each exporting country and each importing 
country of the entry of any transaction or 
part of a transaction in the Council's records 
against their guaranteed quantities. 

(e) If, within a period which the Council 
shall prescribe in its rules of procedure, the 
importing country or the exporting country 
concerned objects in any respect to the entry 
of a transaction or part of a transaction in 
the Councils records against its guaranteed 
quantity, the Council shall review the matter 
and, if it decides that the objection is well 
founded, shall amend its records accordingly. 

(t) If any exporting or importing country 
considers it probable that the full amount 
of wheat already entered in the Council's 
records against its guaranteed quantity for 
the current crop-year will not be loaded 
within that crop-year, that country may 
request the Council to make appropriate re- 
ductions in the amounts entered in its rec- 
ords. The Council shall consider the matter 
and, if it decides that the request is justified, 
shall amend its records accordingly. 

(g) Any wheat purchased by an import- 
ing country from an exporting country and 
resold to another importing country may, 
by agreement of the importing countries con- 
cerned, be entered against the unfulfilled 
guaranteed purchases of the importing coun- 
try to which the wheat is finally resold, pro- 
vided that a corresponding reduction is made 
in the amount entered against the guaran- 
teed purchases of the first importing 
country. 

(h) The Council shall send to all export- 
ing and importing countries, weekly or at 
such other interval as the Council may pre- 
scribe in its rules of procedure, a statement 
of the amounts entered in its records against 
guaranteed quantities. 

(i) The Council shall notify all exporting 
and importing countries immediately when 
the guaranteed quantity of any exporting or 
importing country for any crop-year has been 
fulfilled. 

7. Each exporting country and each im- 
porting country may be permitted, in the 
fulfillment of its guaranteed quantity, a de- 
gree of tolerance to be prescribed by the 
Council for that country on the basis of 
its guaranteed quantity and other relevant 
factors. 

Article V—Enforcement of rights 

1. (a) Any importing country which finds 
difficulty in purchasing its unfulfilled guar- 
anteed quantity for any crop-year at prices 
consistent with the maximum prices speci- 
fied in or determined under Article VI may 
request the Council’s help in making the 
desired purchases. 

(b) Within three days of the receipt of a 
request under subparagraph (a) the Secre- 
tary of the Council shall notify those ex- 
porting countries which have unfulfilled 
guaranteed quantities for the relevant crop- 
year of the amount of the unfulfilled guar- 
anteed quantity of the importing country 
which has requested the Council's help and 
invite them to offer to sell wheat at prices 
consistent with the maximum prices specified 
in or determined under Article VI. 
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(c) If within fourteen days of the notifica- 
tion by the Secretary of the Council under 
subparagraph (b) the whole of the unful- 
filled guaranteed quantity of the importing 
country concerned, or such part thereof as 
in the opinion of the Council is reasonable 
at the time the request is made, has not 
been offered for sale, the Council shall, as 
soon as possible, decide: 

(i) the quantities 
and also, if requested, 

(ii) the quality and grade 
of wheat grain and/or wheat-flour which 
each or any of the exporting countries is re- 
quired to offer to sell to that importing coun- 
try for loading during the relevant crop-year 
or within such time thereafter, not exceed- 
ing one month, as the Council may decide. 
The Council shall decide on (i) and (ii) 
above after receiving an assurance, if re- 
quested, that the wheat grain or wheat-flour 
is to be used for consumption in the import- 
ing country or for normal or traditional 
trade; and in reaching its decision the Coun- 
cil shall also take into account any circum- 
stances which the exporting and the import- 
ing countries may submit, including in rela- 
tion to thè proportion of wheat- flour. 

(iii) and the industrial programs of any 
country 

(iv) and the normal traditional volume 
and ratio of imports of wheat-flour and 
wheat grain and the quality and grade of 
wheat-flour and wheat grain imported by 
the importing country concerned. 

(d) Each exporting country required by 
the Council's decision under subparagraph 
(c) to offer quantities of wheat grain and/or 
wheat - flour for sale to the importing country 
shall, within thirty days from the date of 
that decision, offer to sell those quantities to 
such importing country for loading during 
the period provided under subparagraph (c) 
at prices consistent with the maximum prices 
specified in or determined under Article VI 
and, unless those countries agree otherwise, 
on the same conditions regarding the cur- 
rency in which payment is to be made as 
prevail generally between them at that time. 
If no trade relations have hitherto existed 
between the exporting country and the im- 
porting country concerned and if those 
countries fail to agree on the currency in 
which payment is to be made, the Council 
shall decide the issue. 

(e) In case of disagreement between an 
exporting country and an importing coun- 
try on the quantity of wheat-flour to be 
included in a particular transaction being 
negotiated in compliance with the Council’s 
decision under subparagraph (c), or on the 
relation of the price of such wheat-flour to 
the maximum prices of wheat grain specified 
in or determined under Article VI, or on the 
conditions on which the wheat grain and/or 
wheat-flour shall be bought and sold, the 
matter shall be referred to the Council for 
decision. 

2. (a) Any exporting country which finds 
difficulty in selling its unfilled guaranteed 
quantity for any crop-year at prices con- 
sistent with the minimum prices specified 
in or determined under Article VI may re- 
quest the council’s help in making the de- 
sired sales. 

(b) Within three days of the receipt of a 
request under subparagraph (a) the Secre- 
tary of the Council shall notify those im- 
porting countries which have unfulfilled 
guaranteed quantities for the relevant crop- 
year of the amount of the unfulfilled guar- 
anteed quantity of the exporting country 
which has requested the Council’s help and 
invite them to offer to purchase wheat at 
prices consistent with the minimum prices 
specified in or determined under Article VI. 

(c) If within fourteen days of the noti- 
fication by the Secretary of the Council 
under subparagraph (b) the whole of the 
unfulfilled guaranteed quantity of the ex- 
porting country concerned, or such part 
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thereof as in the opinion of the Council is 
reasonable at the time the request is made, 
has not been purchased, the Council shall, 
as soon as possible decide: 

(i) the quantities 


and also, if requested, 

(ii) the quality and grade 
of wheat grain and/or wheat-flour which 
each or any of the importing countries is 
required to offer to purchase from that ex- 
porting country for loading during the rele- 
vant crop-year or within such time there- 
after, not exceeding one month, as the Coun- 
cil may decide. 

In reaching its decision on (i) and (il) 
above, the Council shall take into account 
any circumstances which the exporting and 
the importing countries may submit, in- 
cluding in relation to the proportion of 
wheat-flour: 

(iii) the industrial programs of any coun- 


and 

(iv) the normal traditional volume and 
ratio of imports of wheat-flour and wheat 
grain and the quality and grade of wheat- 
flour and wheat grain imported by the im- 
porting countries concerned. 

(d) Each importing country required by 
the Council's decision under subparagraph 
(c) to offer to purchase quantities of wheat 
grain and/or wheat-flour from the exporting 
country shall, within thirty days from the 
date of that decision, offer to purchase those 
quantities from such exporting country for 
loading during the period provided under 
subparagraph (c) at prices consistent with 
the minimum prices specified in or deter- 
mined under Article VI and, unless those 
countries agree otherwise, on the same con- 
ditions regarding the currency in which 
payment is to be made as prevail generally 
between them at that time. If no trade 
relations have hitherto existed between the 
exporting country and the importing coun- 
try concerned and if those countries fail to 
agree on the currency in which payment is 
to be made, the Council shall decide the 
issue. 

(e) In case of disagreement between an 
exporting country and an importing coun- 
try on the quantity of wheat-flour to be in- 
cluded in a particular transaction being 
negotiated in compliance with the Coun- 
cil’s decision under subparagraph (c), or on 
the relation of the price of such wheat-flour 
to the minimum prices of wheat grain speci- 
fied in or determined under Article VI, or on 
the conditions on which the wheat grain 
and/or wheat-flour shall be bought and 
sold, the matter shall be referred to the 
Council for decision. 

3. For the purposes of this Article Port 
Churchill shall not be a port of shipment. 


Article VI—Prices 


1. (a) The basic minimum and maximum 
prices for the duration of this Agreement 
shall be: 


Canadian currency per bushel at the parity 
for the Canadian dollar, determined for the 
purposes of the International Monetary 
Fund as at March 1, 1949 for No. 1 Manitoba 
Northern wheat in bulk in store Fort Wil- 
liam/Port Arthur. The basic minimum and 
maximum prices, and the equivalents there- 
of hereafter referred to, shall exclude such 
carrying charges and marketing costs as may 
be agreed between the buyer and the seller. 

(b) Carrying charges as agreed between 
the buyer and seller may accrue for the 
buyer’s account only after an agreed date 
specified in the contract under which the 
wheat is sold. 

2. The equivalent maximum prices for 
bulk wheat for: 

(a) No. 1 Manitoba Northern wheat in 
store Vancouver shall be the maximum price 
for No. 1 Manitoba Northern wheat in bulk 
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in store Fort William/Port Arthur specified 
in paragraph 1 of this Article; 

(b) No. 1 Manitoba Northern wheat f. o. b. 
Port Churchill, Manitoba, shall be the price 
equivalent to the c. & f. price in the country 
of destination of the maximum price for No. 
1 Manitoba Northern wheat in bulk in store 
Fort William/Port Arthur specified in para- 
graph 1 of this Article, computed by using 
currently prevailing transportation costs and 
exchange rates; 

(c) f. a. q. wheat in store Australian ocean 
ports shall be the maximum price for No. 1 
Manitoba Northern wheat in bulk in store 
Fort William/Port Arthur specified in para- 
graph 1 of this Article, converted into Aus- 
tralian currency at the prevailing rate of 
exchange; 

(d) sample wheat of France (minimum 
natural weight seventy-six kilograms per 
hectolitre; minimum protein content ten 
per cent; maximum dockage and moisture 
content two per cent and fifteen per cent 
respectively) in store French ports shall be 
the maximum price for No. 1 Manitoba 
Northern wheat in bulk in store Fort Wil- 
liam/Port Arthur specified in paragraph 1 of 
this Article, converted into the currency of 
France at the prevailing rate of exchange; 

(e) No. 1 Hard Winter wheat f. o. b. 
Gulf/Atlantic ports of the United States of 
America shall be the price equivalent to the 
c. & f. price in the country of destination 
of the maximum price for No. 1 Manitoba 
Northern wheat in bulk in store Fort Wil- 
liam/Port Arthur specified in paragraph 1 
of this Article, computed by using currently 
prevailing transportation costs and exchange 
rates and by making such allowance for 
difference in quality as may be agreed be- 
tween the exporting country and the im- 
porting country concerned; and 

(f) No. 1 Soft White wheat or No. 1 Hard 
Winter wheat in store Pacific ports of the 
United States of America shall be the maxi- 
mum price for No. 1 Manitoba Northern 
wheat in bulk in store Fort William/Port 
Arthur specified in paragraph 1 of this Ar- 
ticle, computed by using the prevailing rate 
of exchange and by making such allowance 
for difference in quality as may be agreed 
between the exporting country and the im- 
porting country concerned. 

3. The equivalent minimum price for bulk 
wheat for: 

(a) No. 1 Manitoba Northern wheat f. o. b. 
Vancouver, 

(b) No. 1 Manitoba Northern wheat f. o. b. 
Port Churchill, Manitoba, 

(c) f. a. q. wheat f. o. b. Australia, 

(d) sample wheat of France (minimum 
natural weight seventy-six kilograms per 
hectolitre; minimum protein content ten 
per cent; maximum dockage and moisture 
content two per cent and fifteen per cent 
respectively) f. o. b. French ports, 

(e) No. 1 Hard Winter wheat f. o. b. Gulf/ 
Atlantic ports of the United States of 
America, and s 

(f) No. 1 Soft White wheat or No. 1 Hard 
Winter wheat f. o. b. Pacific ports of the 
United States of America, 
shall be respectively: 


the f.o. b. prices Vancouver, Port Churchill, 
Australia, France, United States of America 
Gulf/Atlantic ports and the United States 
of America Pacific ports equivalent to the 
c. & f. prices in the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland of the mini- 
mum prices for No. 1 Manitoba Northern 
wheat in bulk in store Fort William/Port 
Arthur specified in paragraph 1 of this Ar- 
ticle, computed by using currently prevailing 
transportation costs and exchange rates and, 
in those importing countries where a quality 
differential is recognized, by making such 
allowance for difference in quality as may be 
agreed between the exporting country and 
the importing country concerned. 

4. The Executive Committee may, in con- 
sultation with the Advisory Committee on 
Price Equivalents, determine the minimum 
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and maximum price equivalents for wheat at 
points other than those specified above and 
may also designate any description of wheat 
other than those specified in paragraphs 2 
and 3 above and determine the minimum 
and maximum price equivalents thereof; 
provided that, in the case of any other de- 
scription of wheat the price equivalent of 
which has not yet been determined, the 
minimum and maximum prices for the time 
being shall be derived from the minimum 
and maximum prices of the description of 
wheat specified in this Article, or subse- 
quently designated by the Executive Com- 
mittee in consultation with the Advisory 
Committee on Price Equivalents, which is 
most closely comparable to such other de- 
scription, by the addition of an appropriate 
premium or by the deduction of an appro- 
priate discount. 

5. If any exporting or importing country 
represents to the Executive Committee that 
any price equivalent established under para- 
graph 2, 3, or 4 of this Article is, in the light 
of current transportation or exchange rates 
or market premiums or discounts, no longer 
fair, the Executive Committee shall consider 
the matter and may, in consultation with 
the Advisory Committee on Price Equiva- 
lents, make such adjustment as it considers 
desirable. ` 

6. If a dispute arises as to what premium 
or discount is appropriate for the purposes of 
paragraphs 4 and 5 of this Article in respect 
of any description of wheat specified in para- 
graph 2 or 3 or designated under paragraph 
4 of this Article, the Executive Committee 
in consultation with the Advisory Commit- 
tee on Price Equivalents, shall on the request 
of the exporting or importing country con- 
cerned decide the issue. 

7. All decisions of the Executive Commit- 
tee under paragraphs 4, 5, and 6 of this 
Article shall be binding on all exporting and 
importing countries, provided that any of 
those countries which considers that any 
such decision is disadvantageous to it may 
ask the Council to review that decision, 

8. In order to encourage and expedite the 
conclusion of transactions in wheat between 
them at prices mutually acceptable in the 
light of all the circumstances, the exporting 
and importing countries, while reserving to 
themselves complete liberty of action in the 
determination and administration of their 
internal agricultural and price policies, shall 
endeavor not to operate those policies in 
such a way as to impede the free movement 
of prices between the maximum price and 
the minimum price in respect of transac- 
tions in wheat into which the exporting 
and importing countries are prepared to en- 
ter. Should any exporting or importing 
country consider that it is suffering hard- 
ship as the result of such policies, it may 
draw the attention of the Council to the 
matter and the Council shall inquire into 
and make a report on the complaint. 


Article VII—Stocks 


1. In order to assure supplies of wheat to 
importing countries, each exporting country 
shall endeavor to maintain stocks of old 
crop wheat at the end of its crop-year at a 
level adequate to ensure that it will fulfill 
its guaranteed sales under this Agreement 
in each subsequent crop-year. 

2. In the event of a short crop being har- 
vested by an exporting country, particular 
consideration shall be given by the Council 
to the efforts made by that exporting coun- 
try to maintain adequate stocks as required 
by paragraph 1 of this Article before that 
country is relieved of any of its obligations 
under Article X. 

8. In order to avoid disproportionate pur- 
chases of wheat at the beginning and end 
of a crop-year, which might prejudice the 
stabilization of prices under this Agreement 
and render difficult the fulfillment of the 
obligations of all exporting and importing 
countries, importing countries shall en- 
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deavor to maintain adequate stocks at all 
times. 

4. In the event of an appeal by an import- 
ing country under Article XII, particular 
consideration shall be given by the Council 
to the efforts made by that importing coun- 
try to maintain adequate stocks as 
by h 3 of this Article before it de- 
cides in favor of such an appeal. 


Article VIII—Information to be supplied to 
the Council 


The exporting and importing countries 
shall report to the Council, within the time 
prescribed by it, such information as the 
Council may request in connection with the 
administration of this Agreement. 


PART 3—ADJUSTMENT OF GUARANTEED 
QUANTITIES 
Article IX—Adjustments in case of nonpar- 
ticipation or withdrawal of countries 

1. In the event of any difference occurring 
between the total of the guaranteed pur- 
chases in Annex A to Article III and the 
total of the guaranteed sales in Annex B to 
Article III as a result of any country listed 
in Annex A or Annex B (a) not signing or 
(b) not depositing an instrument of accept- 
ance of or (c) withdrawing under paragraph 
5, 6, or 7 of Article XXII from or (d) being 
expelled under Article XIX from or (e) be- 
ing found by the Council under Article XIX 
to be in default of the whole or part of its 
guaranteed quantity under this Agreement, 
the Council shall, without prejudice to the 
right of any country to withdraw from this 
Agreement under paragraph 6 of Article 
XXII, adjust the remaining guaranteed 
quantities so as to make the total in the one 
Annex equal to the total in the other Annex. 

2. The adjustment under this Article shall, 
unless the Council decides otherwise by two- 
thirds of the votes cast by the exporting 
countries, and two-thirds of the votes cast 

by the importing countries, be made by re- 
ducing pro rata the guaranteed quantities 
in Annex A or Annex B, as the case may be, 
by the amount necessary to make the total 
in the one Annex equal to the total in the 
other Annex. 

3. In making adjustments under this Ar- 
ticle, the Council shall keep in mind the 
general desirability of maintaining the total 
guaranteed purchases and the total guaran- 
teed sales at the highest possible level. 


Article X—Adjustment in case of short crop 
or necessity to safeguard balance of pay- 
ments or monetary reserves 
1. Any exporting or importing country 

which fears that it may be prevented, by a 
short crop in the case of an exporting coun- 
try or the necessity to safeguard its balance 
of payments or monetary reserves in the case 
of an importing country, from carrying out 
its obligations under this Agreement in re- 
spect of a particular crop-year shall report 
the matter to the Council at the earliest pos- 
sible date and apply to the Council to be 
relieved of the whole or a part of its obliga- 
tions for that crop-year. An application 
made to the Council pursuant to this para- 
graph shall be heard without delay. 

2. If the matter relates to a short crop, the 
Council shall, in dealing with the request 
for relief, review the reporting country’s 
supply situation. 

3. If the matter relates to balance of pay- 
ments or monetary reserves, the Council shall 
seek and take into account, together with 
all facts which it considers relevant, the opin- 
ion of the International Monetary Fund, as 
far as the matter concerns a country which 
is a member of the Fund, on the existence 
and extent of the necessity referred to in 
paragraph 1 of this Article. 

4. The Council shall, in dealing with a 
request for relief under this Article, adhere 
to the principle that the country concerned 
will to the maximum extent feasible, if it 
is an exporting country, make sales to meet 
its obligations under this Agreement and, if 
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it is an importing country, make purchases 
to meet its obligations under this Agreement. 

5. The Council shall decide whether the 
reporting country’s representations are well 
founded. If it finds they are well founded, 
it shall decide to what extent and on what 
conditions the reporting country shall be re- 
lieved of its guaranteed quantity for the 
crop-year concerned. The Council shall in- 
form the reporting country of its decision. 

6. If the Council decides that the reporting 
country shall be relieved of the whole or part 
of its guaranteed quantity for the crop-year 
concerned, the following procedure shall 
apply: 

(a) The Council shall, if the reporting 
country is an importing country, invite the 
other importing countries, or, if the report- 
ing country is an exporting country, invite 
the other exporting countries, to increase 
their guaranteed quantities for the crop-year 
concerned up to the amount of the guaran- 
teed quantity of which the reporting country 
is relieved. Any increase in guaranteed 
quantities under this subparagraph shall re- 
quire the approval of the Council. 

(b) If the amount of which the reporting 
country is relieved cannot be fully offset in 
the manner provided in (a) of this para- 
graph, the Council shall invite the exporting 
countries, if the reporting country is an im- 
porting country, or the importing countries, 
if the reporting country is an exporting coun- 
try, to accept a reduction of their guaranteed 
quantities for the crop-year concerned up to 
the amount of the guaranteed quantity of 
which the reporting country is relieved after 
taking account of any adjustments made 
under (a) of this paragraph. 

(c) If the total offers received by the Coun- 
cil from the exporting and importing coun- 
tries to increase their guaranteed quantities 
under (a) of this paragraph or to reduce 
their guaranteed quantities under (b) of this 
paragraph exceed the amount of the guar- 
anteed quantity of which the reporting coun- 
try is relieved, their guaranteed quantities 
shall, unless the Council decides otherwise, 
be increased or reduced, as the case may be, 
on a pro rata basis, provided that the in- 
crease or reduction of the guaranteed quan- 
tity of any such country shall not exceed its 
offer. 

(d) If the amount of the guaranteed 
quantity of which the reporting country is 
relieved cannot be fully offset in the man- 
ner provided in (a) and (b) of this para- 
graph, the Council shall reduce the guaran- 
teed quantities in Annex A to Article III, if 
the reporting country is an exporting coun- 
try, or in Annex B to Article III, if the re- 
porting country is an importing country, for 
the crop-year concerned by the amount 
necessary to make the total in the one An- 
nex equal to the total in the other Annex. 
Unless the g countries in the case 
of a reduction in Annex B, or the importing 
countries in the case of a reduction in An- 
nex A, agree otherwise, the reduction shall 
be made on a pro rata basis, account being 
taken of any reduction already made under 
(b) of this paragraph. 

Article XI—Adjustments of guaranteed 

quantities by consent 

1. The Council, when requested to do so 
by the exporting and importing countries 
whose guaranteed quantities would thereby 
be changed, may approve increases in the 
guaranteed quantities in one Annex to Ar- 
ticle III for the remaining period of the 
Agreement together with equivalent in- 
creases in the guaranteed quantities in the 
other Annex for that period. 

2. An exporting country may transfer part 
of its guaranteed quantity to another ex- 
porting country and an importing country 
may transfer part of its guaranteed quantity 
to another importing country for one or more 
crop years, subject to approval by the Coun- 
cil by a majority of the votes cast by the 
exporting countries and a majority of the 
votes cast by the importing countries. 
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3. The guaranteed quantity of any coun- 
try acceding under Article of this Agree- 
ment shall be offset by appropriate adjust- 
ments by way of increase or decrease of the 
guaranteed quantities of one or more other 
countries in Annexes A and B to Article III. 
Such adjustments shall not be approved un- 
less each exporting or importing country 
whose guaranteed quantity is thereby 
changed has consented. 


Article XII—Additional purchases in case of 
critical need 


In order to meet a critical need which has 
arisen or threatens to arise in its territory, 
and importing country may appeal to the 
Council for assistance in obtaining supplies 
of wheat in addition to its guaranteed pur- 
chases. On consideration of such an appeal 
the Council may reduce pro rata the guar- 
anteed quantities of the other importing 
countries in order to provide the quantity 
of wheat which it determines to be neces- 
sary to relieve the emergency created by the 
critical need, provided that it considers that 
such emergency cannot be met in any other 
manner. Two-thirds of the votes cast by 
the exporting countries and two-thirds of 
the votes cast by the importing countries 
shall be required for any reduction of guar- 
anteed purchases under this paragraph. 


PART 4—ADMINISTRATION 
Article XIII The Council 
A. Constitution 


1. The International Wheat Council, es- 
tablished by the International Wheat Agree- 
ment which was opened for signature in 
Washington on March 23, 1949, shall con- 
tinue in being for the purpose of adminis- 
tering the present Agreement, 

2. Each exporting country and each im- 
porting country shall be a voting member 
of the Council and may be represented at 
its meetings by one delegate, alternates, and 
advisers. 

3. Such intergovernmental organizations 
as the Council may decide to invite may 
each have one non-voting representative in 
attendance at meetings of the Council. 

4. The Council shall elect for each crop- 
year a Chairman and a Vice Chairman, 


B. Powers and Functions 


5. The Council shall establish its rules of 
procedure. 

6. The Council shall keep such records as 
are required by the terms of this Agreement 
and may keep such other records as it con- 
siders desirable. 

7. The Council shall publish an annual 
report and may publish any other informa- 
tion concerning matters within the scope of 
this Agreement. 

8. The Council shall have such other pow- 
ers and perform such other functions as 
it may deem necessary to carry out the terms 
of this Agreement. 

9. The Council may, by two-thirds of the 
votes cast by the exporting countries and 
two-thirds of the votes cast by the import- 
ing countries, delegate the exercise of any 
of its powers or functions. The Council 
may at any time revoke such delegation by 
a majority of the votes cast. Any decision 
made under any powers or functions dele- 
gated by the Council in accordance with 
this paragraph, shall be subject to review 
by the Council at the request of any ex- 
porting or importing country made within 
a period which the Council shall prescribe, 
Any decision, in respect of which no request 
for review has been made within the pre- 
scribed period, shall be binding on all ex- 
porting and importing countries. 

C. Voting 

10. (a) Subject to the provisions of sub- 
paragraphs (b) and (c) of this paragraph, 
the importing countries shall hold 1,000 
votes, which shall be distributed among 
them in the proportions which their respec- 
tive guaranteed purchases for the current 
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crop-year bear to the total of the guarane 
teed purchases for that crop year. The ex- 
porting countries shall also hold 1,000 votes, 
which shall be distributed among them in 
the proportion which their respective guar- 
anteed sales for the current crop-year bear 
to the total of the guaranteed sales for that 
crop-year. 

(b) If at any Session of the Council an 
importing country or an exporting country 
is not represented by an accredited delegate 
and has not authorized another country to 
exercise its votes in accordance with para- 
graph 15 of this Article, the total votes to 
be exercised by the exporting countries shall 
be adjusted to a figure equal to the total 
of votes to be exercised at that Session by 
the importing countries and redistributed 
among exporting countries in proportion to 
their guaranteed sales. 

(c) No exporting country or importing 
country shall have less than one vote and 
there shall be no fractional votes. 

11, The Council shall redistribute the votes 
in accordance with the provisions of para- 
graph 10 of this Article whenever there is 
any change in the guaranteed purchases or 
guaranteed sales for the current crop-year. 

12. If an exporting or an importing coun- 
try forfeits its votes under paragraph 5 of 
Article XVII or is deprived of its votes under 
paragraph 7 of Article XIX, the Council shall 
redistribute the votes as if that country had 
no guaranteed quantity for the current crop- 

ear, 

7 13. Any reduction in its guaranteed quan- 
tity accepted by an exporting country or an 
importing country under paragraph 6 (b) 
of Article X and any transfer of part of a 
country’s guaranteed quantity for only one 
crop-year under paragraph 2 of Article XI 
shall be disregarded for the purpose of redis- 
tributing votes under this Article. 

14. Except where otherwise specified in 
this Agreement, decisions of the Council shall 
be by a majority of the total votes cast. 

15. Any exporting country may authorize 
any other exporting country, and any im- 
porting country may authorize any other 
importing country, to represent its interests 
and to exercise its votes at any meeting or 
meetings of the Council. Evidence of such 
authorization satisfactory to the Council 
shall be submitted to the Council. 


D. Sessions 


16. The Council shall meet at least once 
during each half of each crop-year and at 
such other times as the Chairman may 
decide. 

17. The Chairman shall convene a Session 
of the Council if so requested by (a) five 
countries or (b) one or more countries 
holding a total of not less than 10 per cent 
of the total votes or (c) the Executive 
Committee. 

E. Quorum 

18. The presence of delegates with a ma- 
jority of the votes held by the exporting 
countries and a majority of the votes held 
by the importing countries prior to any 
adjustment of votes under paragraph 10 (b) 
of this Article shall be necessary to consti- 
tute a quorum at any meeting of the Council. 

F. Seat 

19. The seat of the Council shall be Lon- 
don unless the Council decides otherwise by 
a majority of the votes cast by the export- 
ing countries and a majority of the votes 
cast by the importing countries. 


G. Legal Capacity 

20. The Council shall have in the territory 
of each exporting and importing country 
such legal capacity as may be necessary for 
the exercise of its functions under this 
Agreement. 

H. Decisions 

21, Each exporting and importing country 
undertakes to accept as binding all decisions 
of the Council under the provisions of this 
Agreement. 
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Article XIV—Executive Committee 


1. The Council shall establish an Executive 
Committee. The members of the Executive 
Committee shall be three exporting countries 
elected annually by the exporting countries 
and not more than eight importing countries 
elected annually by the importing countries. 
The Council shall appoint the Chairman of 
the Executive Committee and may appoint a 
Vice Chairman. 

2. The Executive Committee shall be re- 
sponsible to and work under the general 
direction of the Council. It shall have such 
powers and functions as are expressly as- 
signed to it under this Agreement and such 
other powers and functions as the Council 
may delegate to it under paragraph 9 of 
Article XIII. 

8. The exporting countries on the Execu- 
tive Committee shall have the same total 
number of votes as the importing countries, 
The votes of the exporting countries shall be 
divided among them as they shall decide, 
provided that no exporting country shall 
have more than forty per cent of the total 
votes of the exporting countries. The votes 
of the importing countries shall be divided 
among them as they shall decide, provided 
that no importing country shall have more 
than forty per cent of the total votes of the 
importing countries. 

4. The Council shall prescribe rules of pro- 
cedure regarding voting in the Executive 
Committee and may make such other provi- 
sions regarding rules of procedure in the 
Executive Committee as it thinks fit. A 
decision of the Executive Committee shall re- 
quire the same majority of votes as this 
Agreement prescribes for the Council when 
making a decision on a similar matter. 

5. Any exporting or importing country 
which is not a member of the Executive 
Committee may participate, without voting, 
in the discussion of any question before the 
Executive Committee whenever the latter 
considers that the interests of that country 
are affected. 


Article XV—Advisory Committee on Price 
Equivalents 


The Council shall establish an Advisory 
Committee on Price Equivalents consisting of 
representatives of three exporting countries 
and of three importing countries. The Com- 
mittee shall advise the Council and the 
Executive Committee on the matters referred 
to in paragraphs 4, 5, and 6 of Article VI and 
on such other questions as the Council or 
the Executive Committee may refer to it. 
The Chairman of the Committee shall be 
appointed by the Council, 


Article XVI—The Secretariat 


1. The Council shall have a Secretariat 
consisting of a Secretary and such staff as 
may be required for the work of the Council 
and of its committees. 

2. The Council shall appoint the Secretary 
and determine his duties. 

8. The staff shall be appointed in accord- 
ance with regulations established by the 
Council. 

Article XVII—Finance 


1. The expenses of delegations to the 
Council, of representatives on the Executive 
Committee, and of representatives on the 
Advisory Committee on Price Equivalents 
shall be met by their respective Governments, 
The other expenses necessary for the admin- 
istration of this Agreement, including those 
of the Secretariat and any remuneration 
which the Council may decide to pay to its 
Chairman or its Vice Chairman, shall be met 
by annual contributions from the exporting 
and importing countries. The contribution 
of each such country for each crop-year shall 
be in the proportion which its guaranteed 
quantity bears to the total guaranteed sales 
or purchases at the beginning of that 
crop-year. 

2. At its first Session after this Agreement 
comes into force, the Council shall approve 
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its budget for the period ending July 31, 1954, 
and assess the contribution to be paid by 
each exporting and importing country. 

3. The Council shall, at its first Session 
during the second half of each crop-year, 
approve its budget for the following crop- 
year and assess the contribution to be paid 
by each exporting and importing country for 
that crop-year. 

4. The initial contribution of any export- 
ing or importing country acceding to this 
Agreement under Article XXI shall be as- 
sessed by the Council on the basis of the 
guaranteed quantity to be held by it and the 
period remaining in the current crop-year, 
but the assessments made upon other ex- 
porting and importing countries for the 
current crop-year shall not be altered. 

5. Contributions shall be payable imme- 
diately upon assessment. Any exporting or 
importing country failing to pay its contribu- 
tion within one year of its assessment shall 
forfeit its voting rights until its contribution 
is paid, but shall not be deprived of its other 
rights nor relieved of its obligations under 
this Agreement. In the event of any ex- 
porting or importing country forfeiting its 
voting rights under this paragraph its votes 
shall be redistributed as provided in para- 
graph 12 of Article XIII. 

6. The Council shall, each crop-year, pub- 
lish an audited statement of its receipts and 
expenditures in the previous crop-year. 

7. The Government of the country where 
the seat of the Council is situated shall grant 
exemption from taxation on the salaries paid 
by the Council to its employees except that 
such exemption need not apply to the na- 
tionals of that country. 

8. The Council shall, prior to its dissolu- 
tion, provide for the settlement of its liabili- 
ties and the disposal of its records and assets. 


Article XVII1I—Cooperation with other 
intergovernmental organizations 


1. The Council may make whatever ar- 
rangements are desirable for consultation 
and cooperation with the appropriate organs 
of the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies and with other intergovernmental 
organizations. 

2. If the Council finds that any terms of 
this Agreement are materially inconsistent 
with such requirements as may be laid down 
by the United Nations or through its appro- 
priate organs and specialized agencies re- 
garding intergovernmental commodity agree- 
ments, the inconsistency shall be deemed to 
be a circumstance affecting adversely the 
operation of this Agreement and the proce- 
dure prescribed in paragraphs 3, 4, and 5 of 
Article XXII shall be applied. 


Article XIX—Disputes and complaints 


1. Any dispute concerning the interpreta- 
tion or application of this Agreement, which 
is not settled by negotiations, shall, at the 
request of any country party to the dispute, 
be referred to the Council for decision. 

2. In any case where a dispute has been 
referred to the Council under paragraph 1 
of this Article, a majority of countries, or 
any countries holding not less than one- 
third of the total votes, may require the 
Council, after full discussion, to seek the 
opinion of the advisory panel referred to in 
paragraph 3 of this Article on the issues in 
dispute before giving its decision. 

3. (a) Unless the Council unanimously 
agrees otherwise, the panel shall consist of: 

(i) two persons, one having wide experi- 
ence in matters of the kind in dispute, and 
the other having legal standing and experi- 
ence, nominated by the exporting countries; 

(ii) two such persons nominated by the 
importing countries; and 

(iii) a chairman selected unanimously by 
the four persons nominated under (i) and 
(ii) or, if they fail to agree, by the Chairman 
of the International Wheat Council. 

(b) Persons from countries whose Govern- 
ments are parties to this Agreement shall be 
eligible to serve on the advisory panel, and 
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persons appointed to the advisory panel shall 
act in their personal capacities and without 
instructions from any Government. 

(c) The expenses of the advisory panel 
shall be paid by the Council. 

4. The opinion of the advisory panel and 
the reasons therefor shall be submitted to 
the Council which, after considering all the 
relevant information, shall decide the dis- 
pute. 

5. Any complaint that any exporting or 
importing country has failed to fulfill its 
obligations under this Agreement shall, at 
the request of the country making the com- 
plaint, be referred to the Council which shall 
make a decision on the matter. 

6. No exporting or importing country shall 
be found to have committed a breach of this 
Agreement except by a majority of the votes 
held by the exporting countries and a major- 
ity of the votes held by the importing coun- 
tries. Any finding that an exporting or im- 
porting country is in breach of this Agree- 
ment shall specify the nature of the breach 
and, if the breach involves default by that 
country in its guaranteed quantity, the ex- 
tent of such default. 

7. If the Council finds that an exporting 
country or an importing country has com- 
mitted a breach of this Agreement it may, by 
a majority of the votes held by the exporting 
countries and a majority of the votes held by 
the importing countries, deprive the country 
concerned of its voting rights until it fulfills 
its obligations or expel that country from the 
Agreement. 

8. If any exporting or importing country is 
deprived of its votes under this Article, the 
votes shall be redistributed as provided in 
paragraph 12 of Article XIII. If any export- 
ing or importing country is found in default 
of the whole or part of its guaranteed quan- 
tity, or is expelled from this Agreement, the 
remaining guaranteed quantities shall be ad- 
justed as provided in Article IX. 


PART 5— FINAL PROVISIONS 


Article xx Signature, acceptance, and entry 
into force 


1. This Agreement shall be open for signa- 
ture in Washington until and including April 
27, 1953 by the Governments of the countries 
listed in Annex A and Annex B to Article III, 

2. This Agreement shall be subject to ac- 
ceptance by signatory Governments in ac- 
cordance with their respective constitutional 
procedures. Subject to the provisions of par- 
agraph 4 of this Article, instruments of ac- 
ceptance shall be deposited with the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America not 
later than July 15, 1953 provided, however, 
that a notification by any signatory Govern- 
ment to the Government of the United States 
of America by July 15, 1953 of an intention 
to accept this Agreement, followed by the 
deposit of an instrument of acceptance not 
later than August 1, 1953 in fulfillment of 
that intention, shall be deemed to consti- 
tute acceptance on July 15, 1953 for the pur- 
poses of this Article. 

3. Provided that the Governments of coun- 
ties in Annex A to Article III responsible for 
not less than fifty per cent of the guaranteed 
purchases and the Governments of countries 
listed in Annex B to Article III responsible 
for not less than fifty per cent of the guar- 
anteed sales have accepted this Agreement 
by July 15, 1953, Parts 1, 3, 4, and 5 of the 
Agreement shall enter into force on July 15, 
1953 and Part 2 on August 1, 1953, for those 
Governments which have accepted the Agree- 
ment. 

4. Any signatory Government which has 
not accepted this Agreement by July 15, 1953 
as provided in paragraph 2 of this Article 
may be granted by the Council an extension 
of time after that date for depositing its in- 
strument of acceptance. Parts 1, 3, 4, and 5 
of this Agreement shall enter into force for 
that Government on the date of the deposit 
of its instrument of acceptance, and Part 2 
of the Agreement shall enter into force on 
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August 1, 1953 or on the date of the deposit 
its instrument of acceptance whichever is 
ater. 

5. The Government of the United States 
of American will notify all signatory Gov- 
ernments of each signature and acceptance 
of this Agreement. 


Article XXI—Accession 


The Council may, by two-thirds of the 
votes cast by the exporting countries and 
two-thirds of the votes cast by the import- 
ing countries, approve accession to this 
Agreement by any Government not already 
a party to it and prescribe conditions for 
such accession; provided, however, that the 
Council shall not approve the accession of 
any Government under this Article unless at 
the same time it approves adjustments of the 
guaranteed quantities in Annexes A and B 
to Article III in accordance with paragraph 
3 of Article XI. Accession shall be effected 
by depositing an instrument of accession 
with the Government of the United States 
of America, which will notify all signatory 
and acceding Governments of each such 
accession. 


Article XXII Duration, amendment, with- 
drawal, and termination 


1. This Agreement shall remain in force 
until and including July 31, 1956. 

2. The Council shall, at such time as it 
considers appropriate, communicate to the 
exporting and importing countries its recom- 
mendations regarding renewal or replace- 
ment of this Agreement. 

3. The Council may, by a majority of the 
votes held by the exporting countries and 
a majority of the votes held by the import- 
ing countries, recommend an amendment of 
this Agreement to the exporting and im- 
porting countries. 

4. The Council may fix a time within 
which each exporting and importing country 
shall notify the Government of the United 
States of America whether or not it accepts 
the amendment. The amendment shall be- 
come effective upon its acceptance by export- 
ing countries which hold two-thirds of the 
votes of the exporting countries and by im- 
porting countries which hold two-thirds of 
the votes of the importing countries, 

5. Any exporting or importing country 
which has not notified the Government of 
the United States of America of its accept- 
ance of an amendment by the date on which 
such amendment becomes effective may, 
after giving such written notice of with- 
drawal to the Government of the United 
States.of America as the Council may require 
in each case, withdraw from this Agreement 
at the end of the current crop-year, but 
shall not thereby be release from any obli- 
gations under this Agreement which have 
not been discharged by the end of that crop- 
year. 

6. Any exporting country which considers 
its interests to be seriously prejudiced by 
the nonparticipation in or withdrawal from 
this Agreement of any country listed in An- 
nex A to Article III responsible for more 
than five per cent of the guaranteed quanti- 
ties in that Annex, or any importing coun- 
try which considers its interests to be seri- 
ously prejudiced by the nonparticipation in 
of withdrawal from the Agreement of any 
country listed in Annex B to Article HI re- 
sponsible for more than five percent of the 
guaranteed quantities in that Annex, may 
withdraw from this Agreement by giving 
written notice of withdrawal to the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America before 
August 1, 1953. 

7. Any exporting or importing country 
which considers its national security to be 
endangered by the outbreak of hostilities 
may withdraw from this Agreement by giving 
thirty days’ written notice of withdrawal to 
the Government of the United States of 
America, 

8. The Government of the United States 
of America will inform all signatory and ac- 
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ceding Governments of each notification and 
notice received under this Article. 


Article XXI1I—Territorial application 


1. Any Government may, at the time of sig- 
nature or acceptance of or accession to this 
Agreement, declare that its rights and obli- 
gations under the Agreement shall not apply 
in respect of all or any of the overseas terri- 
tories for the foreign relations of which it is 
responsible. 

2. With the exception of territories in re- 
spect of which a declaration has been made 
in accordance with paragraph 1 of this 
Article, the rights and obligations of any 
Government under this Agreement shall ap- 
ply in respect of all territories for the for- 
eign relations of which that Government is 
responsible. 

3. Any Government may, at any time after 
its acceptance of or accession to this Agree- 
ment, by notification to the Government of 
the United States of America, declare that 
its rights and obligations under the Agree- 
ment shall apply in respect of all or any of 
the territories regarding which it has made 
a declaration in accordance with paragraph 
1 of this Article. 

4. Any Government may, by giving notifi- 
cation of withdrawal to the Government of 
the United States of America, withdraw from 
this Agreement separately in respect of all 
or any of the overseas territories for whose 
foreign relations it is responsible. 

5. The Government of the United States 
of America will inform all signatory and ac- 
ceding Governments of any declaration cr 
notification made under this Article. 

In witness whereof the undersigned, having 
been duly authorized to this effect by their 
respective Governments, have signed this 
Agreement on the dates appearing opposite 
their signatures. 

Done at Washington, this thirteenth day of 
April 1953, in the English, French, and Span- 
ish languages, all texts being equally au- 
thentic, the original to be deposited in the 
archives of the Government of the United 
States of America, which shall transmit certi- 
fied copies thereof to each signatory and ac- 
ceding Government. 

For Australia: 

Percy C SPENDER April 20th, 1953 

Subject to the acceptance however of 
the reservation that in the event of the 
ronparticipation in or withdrawal from 
the Agreement by any one or more of 
such of the Governments of such im- 
porting countries listed in Annex “A” to 
Article III thereof as in the opinion of 
the Government of the Commonwealth 
of Australia are traditional markets for 
Australian wheat or in the event of any 
one or more of such countries reducing 
its or their respective guaranteed quan- 
tities below the quantities shown for 
them respectively in the said Annex A 
the Government of the Commonwealth 
of Australia if it shall have accepted the 
Agreement may request such reduction 
to the guaranteed quantity shown in 
respect of Australia in Annex B to Article 
III of the said Agreement as may in its 
opinion be necessary to enable Australia 
to supply to such importing country or 
countries the quantities of wheat which 
Australia would normally expect to sup- 
ply to it or them as the case may be and 
may withdraw from the said Agreement 
if any such request for reduction be not 
met. PCS. 

For Austria: 

Max LOEWENTHAL April 13th 1953 

For the Kingdom of Belgium: 

SILVERCRUYS April 18th 1953 

Cette signature est donnée pour 
l'Union Economicue Belgo Luxembour- 
geoise./. 

For Bolivia: 

A P DEL CASTILLO 

For Brazil: 

ADOLPHO DE CAMARGO NEVES 
April 24th 1953 


April 20th, 1953. 
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For Canada: 
MITCHELL W. SHARP 
For Ceylon: 
G. C. S. COREA 
For Costa Rica: 
J RAFAEL OrEAMUNO 
For Cuba: 
AURELIO F. CONCHESO 
For Denmark: 
A F KNUDSEN April 13, 1953. 
For the Dominican Republic: 
Ad. referendum 
Dr L. F THOMEN 
For Ecuador: 
Ad. referendum 


April 13/53 
April 13th 1953. 
Abril 24, 1953. 
Abril 15-1953. 


April 13/53 


B PERALTA P Abril 17/53 
For Egypt: 
M. A. ZAYED April 13, 1953 


For El Salvador: 


CARLOS A SRI April 27, 1953 
For France: 
H BONNET 13 avril 1953 


For the Federal Republic of Germany: 
F Dr. HEINZ KREKELER 21 April 1953 
Dr KURT HAEFNER 13 April 1953 
For Greece: 
C. P. CARANICAS 
For Guatemala: 
GUILLERMO TORIELLO 13 de Abril de 1953. 
For Haiti: 
ALAIN TURNIER 
For Honduras: 
José A. MONGE 
For Iceland: 
THOR THORS 


April 23, 1953 


13 avril 1953 
April 23rd, 1953 
April 27, 1953 
April 17th 1953. 


ALI-SASTROAMIDJOJO, April, 27, 1953 
For Ireland: 

JOHN J. HEARNE. April 24th, 1953. 
For Israel: 

ABBA EBAN April 21, 1953. 
For Italy: 
ALBERTO TARCHIANI April 13th 1953 
For Japan: 

RyuJI TAKEUCHI April 13 1953. 
For Lebanon: 

SAEB JAROUDI April 14 1953 
For Liberia: 

J. SAMUEL O COLEMAN 13 April 1953 
For Mexico: 


5 23 de abril de 1953. 
For the Kingdom of the Netherlands: 

J. H. van ROIJEN, April 13th 1953. 
For New Zealand: 
L. K. Munro 

For Nicaragua: 
ad referendum 
GUILLERMO SEVILLA-SACASA April 21, 1953 
ALFREDO AVILÉS G. April 21, 1953 
For the Kingdom of Norway: 
JOHAN CAPPELEN, April 20, 1953. 
For Panama: d 
R M HEURTEMATTE 
For Peru: 
with the understanding that Peru's 
quota be increased to 200,000 metric 
tons, the amount originally requested 
by my country and which is the mini- 
mum quantity required to cover our bare 
necessities 
C DoNAYRE April 27, 1953 
For the Republic of the Philippines: 
URBANO A. ZAFRA April 13, 1953 
Jos TEODORO, Ir. April 13, 1953 
For Portugal: 
L. ESTEVES FERNANDES April the 15th, 1953 
For Saudi Arabia: 
MOHAMMED MUHTASIB 
For Spain: 
José F. DE LEQUERICA 
For Sweden: 
M. VON WACHENFELT 
For Switzerland: 
CHARLES BRUGGMANN le 13 avril 1953 
For the Union of South Africa: 
G. P. JOOSTE April 21, 1953. 
For the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland: 
For the United States of America: 
‘True D. MORSE, April 13, 1953 
Ezra Tarr BENSON April 16, 1953 


April 27, 1953. 


April 24, 1953 


April 21, 1953 
April 24-1953 
April 17th, 1953. 
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For Venezuela: 
ad-referendum 
César GONZALEZ April 27, 1953. 

I certify that the foregoing is a true copy 
of the Agreement Revising and Renewing the 
International Wheat Agreement which was 
open for signature in the English, French, 
and Spanish languages at Washington from 
April 13 until April 27, 1953, inclusive, the 
signed original of which is deposited in the 
archives of the Government of the United 
States of America. 

In testimony whereof, I, JOHN FOSTER 
DULLES, Secretary of State of the United 
States of America, have hereunto caused the 
seal of the Department of State to be affixed 
and my name subscribed by the Authentica- 
tion Officer of the said Department, at the 
city of Washington, in the District of Colum- 
bia, this twenty-eighth day of April, 1953. 

[sear] JOHN FosTerR DULLES 

Secretary of State 
By BARBARA HARTMAN 
Authentication Officer 
Department of State 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, the 
Senate is asked to give its advice and 
consent to a new agreement which re- 
vises, renews, and extends for another 
3 years the International Wheat Agree- 
ment of 1949 which expires on the 31st 
of this month. Article 20 of the new 
instrument sets July 15 as the ratifica- 
tion deadline. 

Several Members of both Houses of 
Congress were privileged to participate 
in some way in the revision of this agree- 
ment, some in the capacity of advisers, 
others as members of the United States 
delegation. Many other Senators from 
the practical standpoint are familiar 
with the operation of the agreement. 

Four years of experiment with this 
organization has proved it to be work- 
able and efficient. In April and May of 
1952 negotiations were instituted for its 
renewal and on April 13, 1953, the re- 
vised agreement was completed and sub- 
sequently signed by 4 exporting coun- 
tries, namely, the United States, Aus- 
tralia, Canada, and France, and 45 im- 
porting countries. On June 2 the Presi- 
dent sent the agreement to the Senate, 
which referred it to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. A subcommittee held 
hearings and reported favorably to the 
full committee, which, in turn, on July 8, 
reported the agreement to the Senate 
with the recommendation that the Sen- 
ate give its advice and consent to rati- 
fication and also recommended that the 
Senate pass a joint resolution of imple- 
mentation. 

The revised agreement covers an an- 
nual trade in wheat of 595 million bush- 
els, of which the United States share is 
270 million bushels. This represents 
approximately two-thirds of the world’s 
international trade in wheat. 

The agreement contains a number of 
technical details, but the main outline 
is clear and readily understood by the 
layman. Present arrangements are con- 
tinued for international sales and pur- 
chases of wheat by a system of reciprocal 
guaranties by the participant govern- 
ments. Supplies of wheat are assured to 
importing countries and markets for 
wheat are assured to exporting coun- 
tries at equitable and fair prices. Each 
importing country agrees to purchase at 
a specified minimum price a specific 
quantity of wheat and each exporting 
country guarantees to sell a specific 
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quantity of wheat at a specified maxi- 
mum price. The minimum price under 
the agreement is fixed at $1.55 and the 
maximum has been set at $2.05 a bushel. 
These are substantially higher than the 
prices in the old agreement. Member 
countries which have difficulty in secur- 
ing guaranteed sales or purchases may 
seek the assistance of the Council in 
securing the contracted quantities under 
the agreement. 

The agreement provides for an Inter- 
national Council, on which all partici- 
pating countries are represented, with 
responsibility for keeping the records of 
operations under the agreement and 
with serving as an agency to enforce the 
rights of the participating countries to 
sell and purchase wheat under the 
agreement. Participating countries are 
allotted votes in proportion to their 
share of the total quantity of wheat cov- 
ered by the agreement and the votes are 
divided into 2 blocks of 1,000 each, 1 
composed of the importing countries, the 
other of the exporting countries. The 
United States is allotted 453 votes of the 
exporting countries. 

If Senators will look at the report be- 
fore them they will find on page 7 that 
the revised agreement differs from the 
old in 10 main particulars. The load- 
ing period has been extended to provide 
greater flexibilities; members countries 
are permitted to tranfer their quota from 
one or more crop years to another coun- 
try, subject to Council approval; acces- 
sion of new members may be facilitated 
by mutually agreed upon changes in 
quotas; limitations on purchases due to 
short crops are expanded; permission is 
given to the recording of sales made 
prior to the agreement; the escape 
clauses are tightened; adjustments to 
permit new importing countries to come 
in are included; new provisions dealing 
with voting are added; an advisory panel 
to assist the Council in settling disputes 
is provided for; and numerous adjust- 
ments are made in exporting and im- 
porting country quotas. 

Just one word about the subsidies in- 
volved in the agreement. The 1949 
agreement has cost the United States an 
estimated $565 million in subsidies for 
the entire 4 years of the agreement. 

I desire to make it plain, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the $565 million in subsidy 
covers the entire 4-year period. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield to my distin- 
guished colleague. 

Mr. YOUNG. This morning I re- 
ceived some information from Dr. Wil- 
cox, of the Library of Congress, as to 
how large a subsidy would be involved at 
present prices. I am advised that in 
June and July wheat prices at the Kan- 
sas City and Gulfport markets have been 
averaging slightly above the $2.05 maxi- 
mum price called for under the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement, the average 
varying from 5 to 10 cents above the 
maximum provided in the International 
Wheat Agreement, Therefore at the 
present time little loss would be in ex- 
porting wheat. Wheat purchased in 
some areas actually might bring a profit, 
because some wheat is selling for as 
much as 65 cents a bushel below the 
support level of about $2.21 per bushel. 
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Mr. LANGER. That is correct, except 
thas the International Wheat Agree- 
ment provides that no country shall sell 
the wheat at a higher price than it paid 
in securing it. 

Mr. YOUNG. The IWA authorities 
can purchase wheat through private 
channels, though. 

Mr. LANGER. Oh, yes. 

Mr. YOUNG. I am advised that from 
25 to 30 percent of the wheat exported 
originated from Government stocks. 

Mr. LANGER. Yes. 

Mr. YOUNG. So approximately 70 
percent has come from private stocks. 
While I am on my feet, Mr. President, I 
wish to commend my distinguished col- 
league for the fine job he has done in 
bringing out the agreement. I believe he 
did the very best he could possibly do 
under all the circumstances. 

Mr. LANGER. I thank my distin- 
guished colleague, but I was very ma- 
terially assisted by the junior Senator 
from North Dakota, who is himself a 
farmer and is thoroughly familiar with 
the entire problem. A few years ago he 
went to Geneva, I believe, and sat with 
the Council which was considering the 
subject matter. He is perhaps as fa- 
miliar with the subject as any Member of 
the Senate. 

Mr. YOUNG. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. LANGER. In substantial measure 
this was due to the increase in United 
States quota from the original 168 mil- 
lion to the final 253 million bushels. The 
Department of Agriculture assures us 
that it anticipates a substantial reduc- 
tion in the amount of subsidy under the 
new and revised agreement. It expects 
a drop from an average of 62 cents a 
bushel to 40 cents a bushel. I submit 
that the benefit to be obtained from the 
International Wheat Agreement far out- 
weighs this relatively modest subsidy. 

Mr. President, one subject overshad- 
owed all others, both in the subcommit- 
tee and in the full committee. That was 
Britain’s refusal to sign the new agree- 
ment. In this connection, permit me to 
remind you again that two-thirds of the 
world’s international wheat trade is in- 
volyed in this agreement. The United 
Kingdom was allotted roughly 30 percent 
or 177 million bushels of the amount in- 
volved in the agreement. I have been 
informed that the British refusal was 
due to her unwillingness to pay the 5 
cents a bushel over $2 that the agree- 
ment provides. In addition to this, in- 
formation from the executive branch in- 
dicates that Britain is not unfavorable 
to the purchase of wheat from the 
U.S. S. R. Let me quote from a state- 
ment to the committee by the Assistant 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs: 

We have been assured by the British Min- 
istry of Food that * * + if they were offered 
the kinds of wheat they needed at attractive 
prices and for shipment at the times when 
wanted, such offers would be given favorable 
consideration if coming from Russia or any- 
where else in the world. 

The Ministry of Food has also informed 
us that the Soviet trade delegation was told 
that the Ministry hoped it would not be 
necessary for the Ministry to make further 
purchases but to leave this operation to pri- 
vate traders, If the private trade should 
fail to import sufficient supplies, then the 
Ministry would have to step in and for this 
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reason it would like to keep in touch with 
the Soviet trade delegation, 


One of the witnesses before the com- 
mittee, Mr, Stevens, vice president of 
General Mills, a man of great experience 
in the field of wheat, and closely asso- 
ciated with the negotiations, speaking in 
behalf of the millers, told the committee 
that it was his belief that the purpose of 
the United Kingdom in refusing to sign 
was its hope of wrecking the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement and thereby 
bringing about competition between the 
United States and Canada as a result of 
which wheat prices would be depressed 

“and the United Kingdom would succeed 

in securing wheat at lower prices. That 
this was not an empty hope is made clear 
by the fact that Australia signed the 
Agreement with the reservation that if 
her customary markets were affected by 
the failure of any importing country to 
enter the agreement, that Australia 
would be free to withdraw from the 
agreement unless quotas could be ad- 
justed to her satisfaction. 

Mr. President, it is the prerogative of 
any country to sign or to refuse to sign 
any international agreement which it 
may have under consideration. But I 
am gravely concerned about the alleged 
attitude of the United Kingdom, and I. 
may say that all the members of the 
subcommittee were likewise very much 
concerned, A great many questions 
were asked by the distinguished Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], the distin- 
guished Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICK- 
ENLOOPER], and the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD]. 

The United Kingdom has received bil- 
lions of dollars from the United States— 
since World War I I believe the amount 
is $43 billion—not in the form of loans 
to be repaid, but as grants and outright 
gifts. Under the circumstances, it seems 
to me that the United Kingdom might 
have signed the International Wheat 
Agreement. The additional 5 cents a 
bushel would only cost the United King- 
dom $8,500,000. They refused to sign 
the agreement. 

Senators will find on page 8 of the 
committee report the kind of readjust- 
ment of quotas that may be involved if 
Britain persists in remaining outside the 
agreement. The table shows what the 
guaranteed quantities would be if ad- 
justed according to the past pattern of 
trade or if adjusted on a pro-rata basis. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the report may be made a part 
of my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
(Ex. Rept. No. 4) was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

The Committee on Foreign Relations, hav- 
ing had under consideration Executive H, 
83d Congress, 1st session, the agreement re- 
vising and renewing the International Wheat 
Agreement, signed at Washington between 
April 13 and 27, 1953, reports the agreement 
favorably and recommends that the Senate 
advise and consent to its ratification. 

1. MAIN PURPOSE OF THE AGREEMENT 

The agreement continues for another 3 
years the arrangements for the international 
sales and purchases of wheat established by 
the International Wheat Agreement of 1949. 
By means of a system of reciprocal guaranties 
the participant governments aim at sta- 
bilizing the international wheat market. 
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Supplies of wheat are assured to importing 
countries and markets for wheat are as. 
sured to exporting countries at equitable 
and stable prices. Under the revised agree- 
ment, the United States is guaranteed an 
annual export market of 270 million bushels 
for the next 3 years at minimum prices spe- 
cified in the agreement, 


2. SUBCOMMITTEE ACTION AND HEARING 


The President transmitted the agreement 
to the Senate on June 2, 1953, whereupon it 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. On June 17 the chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, Sen. ALEXAN- 
DER WILEY of Wisconsin, appointed a sub- 
committee consisting of Senators LANGER 
(chairman), HICKENLOOPER, KNOWLAND, 
SPARKMAN, and MAnsFIELp to study and report 
on the agreement. Public hearings were 
held, at which the subcommittee received 
the testimony of True D. Morse, Under Sec- 
retary of Agriculture; Senator FRANK CARL- 
son; Samuel C. Waugh, Assistant Secretary 
of State; D. A. FitzGerald, Deputy for Oper- 
ations to the Director for Mutual Security; 
Gus Geissler of the National Farmers Union; 
and Glen Talbot, North Dakota Farmers 
Union. In addition the committee received 
a number of written statements from agri- 
cultural groups in lieu of personal appear- 
ances. On July 2 the subcommittee reported 
the agreement favorably to the full com- 
mittee which adopted the subcommittee 
recommendations and its report as those of 
the full committee and voted 11 to 1 to 
report the agreement without amendment 
or reservation to the Senate for favorable 
action. 

3. BACKGROUND 


The International Wheat Agreement of 
1949 was concluded after 18 years of negotia- 
tion, stretching back to a conference in Rome 
in 1931. Efforts to achieve a wheat agree- 
ment were delayed, but not abandoned, dur- 
ing World War II. In 1948 an International 
Wheat Agreement was signed, sent to the 
Senate by the President, and reported by the 
Foreign Relations Committee to the Senate 
Calendar. But the crowded calendar pre- 
vented Senate action prior to adjournment, 
and it became necessary to renegotiate the 
agreement, which in its new form was sub- 
sequently submitted to the 8lst Congress, 
which gave its approval to ratification in 
1949. The 1949 agreement is due to expire 
at the end of July 1953. Forty-six countries, 
by ratification and accession, ultimately ad- 
hered to the 1949 agreement; 4 were export- 
ing countries and 42 were importing coun- 
tries. 

At its eighth session in London during 
April and May of 1952, the International 
Wheat Council discussed the renewal of the 
agreement upon its expiration in 1953. The 
eighth session adjourned and was resumed 
in Washington on February 2,1953. By April 
13 the Council succeeded in drafting an 
agreement revising and renewing the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement of 1949. A pe- 
riod was provided for signature from April 
13 to 27, inclusive. During this time 4 ex- 
porting countries (the United States, Aus- 
tralia, Canada, and France) and 41 import- 
ing countries signed. As indicated above, 
the President sent the agreement to the 
Senate for approval on June 2, 1953. 

4. SUMMARY OF THE MAIN PROVISIONS 

The agreement consists of 23 articles di- 
vided into 5 parts. A short preamble is fol- 
lowed in part 1, devoted to definitions used 
in the agreement. Part 2 defines the righ'ts 
and obligations and specifies the guaran- 
teed purchases and guaranteed sales and 
rules regarding the recording of transactions 
against guaranteed quantities, the enforce- 
ment of rights, the basic maximum and 
minimum prices, the maintenance of stocks, 
and reporting requirements. In part 3 the 
procedures for the adjustment of guaranteed 
quantities are provided to take care of chang- 
ing needs under varying circumstances, 
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Part 4 sets forth the organization and admin- 
istration, including the composition and 
functions of the International Wheat Coun- 
cil, the Executive Committee, the Advisory 
Committee on Price Equivalents, and the 
Secretariat, and also provisions relating to 
the Council’s finances and budget, coopera- 
tion with other intergovernmental organi- 
gations, and procedures for the settlement of 
disputes arising under the agreement. Part 
5 contains the provisions for signature, ac- 
cession, duration, amendments, withdrawal, 
and territorial application, 

Under the agreement each exporting coun- 
try guarantees to sell a specific quantity of 
wheat at a specified maximum price, and 
each importing country agrees to purchase 
a specific quantity of wheat annually at a 
specified minimum price (art. III). The 
total guaranteed sales equal to total guar- 
anteed purchases (art. III, annexes A and 
B). Provision is made for the increase of 
guaranteed quantities and for the transfer 
to other member countries of parts of guar- 
anteed quantities by mutual consent (art. 
XI). Provision is also made for the in- 
grease in purchases in times of critical need 
(art. XII). The maximum and minimum 
prices will remain the same for the 3 years 
during which the agreement is to be re- 
newed (art. VI), namely $2.05 a bushel maxi- 
mum, and $1.55 a bushel minimum. Prices 
are fixed in Canadian currency at a fixed 
parity with the United States dollar, and 
quality is set in terms of No. 1 Manitoba 
Northern Canada wheat (art. VI) in bulk 
in store Fort William/Port Arthur. Export- 
ing countries endeavor to maintain sufficient 
stocks of wheat in order to assure supplies to 
importing countries, and importing coun- 
tries take precautions to prevent dispropor- 
tionate purchases of wheat at the opening 
and closing of crop years (art. VII). 

Members which have difficulty in securing 
their guaranteed sales or purchases may seek 
the assistance of the Council in obtaining the 
guaranteed quantities under the agreement 
(art. V). All transactions over and above 
those contracted for are unaffected by the 
agreement: 

Certain adjustments are provided so that 
exporting countries with short crops and im- 
porting countries, whose balance of payments 
and monetary reserves are jeopardized, may 
have their obligations altered to meet emer- 
gency situations. In making such adjust- 
ments, the Council adheres to the principle 
that the country concerned will meet its 
obligations under the agreement to the max- 
imum extent feasible (art. X). 

The agreement provides for an Interna- 
tional Wheat Council on which all partici- 
pating countries are to be represented (art. 
XIII), which is to be responsible for keeping 
records n for the operation of the 
agreement, and which will serve as the agency 
to enforce the rights of the participating 
countries to sell and purchase wheat under 
the agreement (art. V). Participating coun- 
tries are allotted votes in proportion to their 
share of the total quantity of wheat covered 
by the agreement (art. XIII). 

The Council will be aided in its work by 
an Executive Committee (art. XIV), an Ad- 
visory Committee on Price Equivalents (art. 
XV), and a Secretariat (art. XVI). Detailed 
provisions cover financing cooperation with 
other intergovernmental agencies, and the 
settlement of disputes and complaints (arts. 
XVII-XIX). 

Ratifications must be deposited by July 
15, 1953, by governments responsible for not 
less than 50 percent of the guaranteed pur- 
chases listed in annex A and 50 percent of 
the guaranteed sales listed in annex B (art. 
III), or the agreement fails to come into op- 
eration (art. XX). 


5. QUANTITIES 


The 1953 agreement accounts for guaran- 
teed sales by exporting countries of 595 mil- 
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lion bushels of which 270 million are en- 
tered for the United States. The guaranteed 
purchases of the importing countries also 
total 595 million bushels, including 177 mil- 
lion bushels entered for the United King- 
dom. 

Article III of the agreement specifies the 
quotas of both the importing and the ex- 
porting countries as follows: 


ANNEX A TO ARTICLE IIT 
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account by the Council in determining the ability of 
teed sales under this 


Agreement in any crop-year. 


After the agreement comes into force ad- 
justments must be made in the event of 
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nonparticipation or withdrawal of any of the 
countries included in the agreement in order 
to bring the total guaranteed sales and guar- 
anteed purchases into balance. On the other 
hand, increases can take place in the total 
agreement pool throughout the life of the 
agreement by increases in the quantities of 
member countries or accession of additional 
countries as long as quantities sought by im- 
porting countries are covered by increase in 
the quotas of exporting countries. 

The quantity of 595 million included in the 
new agreement compares with 456 million 
negotiated in the 1949 agreement, which grew 
to 581 million in the latter part of the agree- 
ment period. The quantity of 270 million 
included for the United States in the new 

agreement compares with 168 million bushels 
originally included for the United States in 
the 1949 agreement which grew to 253 mil- 
lion in the last years of the agreement. 

The quantity of 595 million bushels cov- 
ered by the new agreement represents about 
two-thirds of average world exports in the 
postwar period (1945-46 to 1952-53) of 900 
million. 

Quantities guaranteed in the agreement in- 
clude flour which is counted in terms of its 
wheat equivalent. The part to be supplied 
in the form of flour is to be determined be- 
tween the buyer and the seller, subject to 
decision by the Council in case of disagree- 
ment when the matter is considered by the 
Council under article V on enforcement of 
rights, 6 

6. PRICES 

The prices negotiated in the new agree- 
ment represent a considerable change from 
those included in the 1949 agreement. The 
maximum in the old agreement of $1.80 for 
Manitoba No. 1 in store at Fort William 
Arthur, Canada, has become $2.05 in the new 
agreement and the minimum in the old 
agreement ranging from $1.50 in the first 
year to $1.20 in the fourth has become a uni- 
form $1.55 for the 3 years of the new agree- 
ment. 

Price equivalents are calculated with re- 
lation to the basic prices for the United 
States coast ranges. Thus the equivalent of 
the basic grade at the basing point mentioned 
above would with present transportation 
rates be $2.28 for U. S. No. 1 Hard Winter 
wheat at gulf ports. 


7. COST OF THE AGREEMENT TO THE UNITED 
STATES 


In 1949, the Departments of State and 
Agriculture were asked to estimate the costs 
in subsidies that were involved in the agree- 
ment. At that time the committee was in- 
formed that the Department of Agriculture 
“anticipated that a maximum subsidy of $84 
million would be required in the first year 
of the agreement but that the need for a 
subsidy will decline or disappear in the lat- 
ter years.” 

This figure was reached by applying a 50- 
cent differential per bushel for the total 
United States quota of 168 million bushels. 
In the hearings on the present agreement, 
the United States Secretary of Agriculture 
testified that the total cost for the 4 years 
of bridging the gap between the domestic 
price level and the maximum price of wheat 
of the 4 years of the agreement will total 
approximately $570 million for an average 
export subsidy rate of about 62 cents per 
bushel. It should be remembered that this 
substantially larger figure than was antici- 
pated is due in part to an increase in the 
United States quota from 168 to 253 million 
bushels. 

The increased minimum and maximum 
prices in the revised agreement promise to 
make substantial reductions in the amount 
of subsidy. Secretary Morse testified that 

“With this increase it is estimated that 
the per bushel cost of the renewed agree- 
ment will be reduced from 62 cents per 
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bushel * * +*+, We estimate that for the first 
year the export subsidy will be about 40 cents 
per bushel, or a total cost of about $108 mil- 
lion based on the United States tentative 
quota of 270 million bushels.” 

In information supplied preliminary to the 
hearings, the Department of Agriculture ex- 
plained the matter as follows: 

“The maximum IWA price is $2.05 per 
bushel for Manitoba Northern wheat in store 
Fort William/Port Arthur. The equivalents 
for United States wheat are about $2.25 At- 
lantic, $2.23 gulf, and $2.08 west coast ports, 
all f. 0, b. vessel. To the extent that United 
States prices at these points exceed the 
equivalents a subsidy will need to be paid. 
Also a considerable amount of the export- 
able surplus of United States wheat does 
not always obtain the same price in all ex- 
port markets as does Manitoba Northern be- 
cause of differences in quality. Taking these 
points into account and assuming that 
United States wheat prices will be at about 
this year’s level and that IWA prices for the 
top classes of wheat will be at the maximum, 
the estimated subsidy cost is 40 cents per 
bushel for the first year or about $108 mil- 
lion on a quota of 270 million bushels.” 


8. HOW THE AGREEMENT WILL BE ADMINISTERED 


The central organization for carrying out 
the agreement and serving as a tribunal of 
last resort is the International Wheat Coun- 
cil, composed of representatives of all the 
exporting and importing countries. Votes 
are to be allocated to each country in ac- 
cordance with the amount of its guaranteed 
purchases or sales. Importing countries will 
have a total of 1,000 votes and exporting 
countries will have a total of 1,000 votes. 
The United States share, based on guaran- 
teed sales entered in the agreement, will be 
453 of the exporting votes. 

Routine administrative decisions will be 
made by a simple majority vote. More im- 
portant decisions on matters specifically pro- 
vided for in the agreement are to be taken 
by a majority of the votes of importing coun- 
tries and exporting countries voting sep- 
arately. Vital decisions can only be taken 
by a two-thirds vote of the exporting coun- 
tries and a two-thirds vote of the importing 
countries. Thus the United States 453 votes 
will be decisive in the protection of United 
States interests. 

For example, a two-thirds vote Is required 
for amendments, adjustments of quantities 
to be bought or sold by various countries, re- 
duction of guaranteed purchases to meet 
critical needs, the delegation of powers or 
functions of the Council, and the accession 
of new members. 

Sessions of the Council will be held at 
least once during each half of the crop 
year. A quorum will consist of a majority 
of the votes held by both importing and 
exporting countries taken separately. The 
permanent seat of the Council will be Lon- 
don unless the Council decides otherwise by 
a majority of votes of the importing and ex- 
porting countries, voting separately. 

In order to assist the Council in carrying 
out its functions the agreement provides for 
the following: an Executive Committee, an 
Advisory Committee on Price Equivalents, 
and a Secretariat. Provision is also made 
in cases of dispute to seek the advice of an 
ad hoc advisory panel (art. XIX). The 
Executive Committee, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of 3 exporting countries and of 
not more than 8 importing countries, will 
work under the direction of the Council. 
The Advisory Committee on Price Equiva- 
lents, composed of representatives of 3 ex- 
porting countries and of 3 importing coun- 
tries, will advise the Council and the Execu- 
tive Committee on technical matters per- 
taining to prices and price equivalents. The 
Secretariat, appointed by and responsible to 
the Council, will perform the necessary staff 
work. 
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9. PRINCIPAL CHANGES FROM THE 1949 
AGREEMENT 

The revised and renewed International 
Wheat Agreement differs from the 1949 agree- 
ment in 10 main particulars as follows: 

1. The loading period may be extended 
1 month before and 1 month after the be- 
ginning and the end of the crop year if agreed 
to by both the importing and the exporting 
countries concerned and if authorized by the 
Council. 

2. Countries may transfer part of their 
quota for one or more crop years to another 
country, subject to Council approval by a 
majority of the votes cast by the importing 
countries and a majority of the votes cast 
by the exporting countries. 

3. Accession of new members may be fa- 
ciliated by reductions of the quantities of 
the importing countries or by increases in 
the quantities of exporting countries. 

4. Provisions are added to limit the pur- 
chases by importing countries to 90 percent 
of the agreed upon quotas until February 28 
of any crop year except by permission of the 
Council in order to make possible adjust- 
ments due to short crops in one of the ex- 
porting countries. 

5. Sales may be recorded upon the ratifica- 
tion of the agreement by a country if the 
sales are made prior to the time either the 
exporting or the importing country ratifies. 

6. The escape clauses, by which states may 
escape from the obligations imposed by the 
agreement, are tightened by the rewording of 
article X (Short Crop Imbalances and Pay- 
ment Safeguard). The Council is instructed 
in dealing with requests for relief to adhere 
to the principle that member countries to 
the maximum extent feasible meet their 
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eee to buy or sell under the agree-. 
ment. 

7. Importing countries may decrease their 
quotas to make room for new countries to 
come in, 

8. Before each session of the Council the 
votes are to be distributed in such a way 
that exporting and importing countries have 
equal votes. 

9. The Council may call upon an advisory 
panel, of its own selection, for advice in set- 
ting items in dispute in the Council. 

10. Numerous adjustments are made in the 
exporting and importing country quotas. 
10. THE FAILURE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM TO 

* SIGN 

The committee notes that nonparticipa- 
tion of the United Kingdom in the agreement 
will result in a considerable reduction in the 
total quantity of wheat covered by the agree- 
ment; likewise resultant adjustments by re- 
duction of the quantities of the exporting 
countries, if made on a pro rata basis, will 
considerably reduce the quota of the United 
States. The agreement does, however, pro- 
vide that division of the reduction among 
the exporters can be on other than a pro rata 
basis, if supported by two-thirds of the votes 
cast by the exporting countries and the im- 
porting countries counted separately. 

The following table shows what would be 
the result if adjustment were pro rata and 
alternatively if reductions were made pro- 
portionate to the quantities which the ex- 
porting countries sold to the United Kingdom 
under the 1949 agreement. The table is also 
illustrative in general of possible alternative 
methods of quota adjustment. 


Illustrative quota adjustments to meet United Kingdom nonparticipation in International 
Wheat Agreement * 


Un millions of bushels} 


Quotas 
Exporting country ? 
1949 agree- Revised 
ment agreement 


1 British quota 177 million bushels, 
2 Quantities negligible for France. 


3 Subject to nego 


The committee notes the following state- 
ment in the letter of transmittal sent by 
Acting Secretary of State Walter B. Smith to 
President Eisenhower on May 29, 1953: 

“While the agreement was not signed on 
behalf of the United Kingdom within the 
period provided by its terms, that country 
can nevertheless accede to the agreement 
subsequent to its entry into force on July 
15 by a two-thirds yote of exporting countries 
and a two-thirds vote of importing countries. 
The agreement also provides in article XXII 
that if any exporting country considers its 
‘interests to be seriously prejudiced by non=- 
participation or withdrawal of an importing 
country responsible for a quota of more than 
5 percent of the total in the agreement, such 
‘country may withdraw before August 1 by 
notification to the United States Govern- 
ment. An importing country is accorded this 
‘same privilege upon nonparticipation or 
withdrawal of an exporting country. The 
quota established for the United Kingdom 
represented about 30 percent of the aggregate 
quantity of the importers. 


Reduction in quotas re- 
sulting from United 


Kingdom nonperticipa-"} Adjusted quotas * 
ion 


terme 
age sa 
Pro rata basis King 


tion within the ranges Indicated in (5) and (6). 


“If the United Kingdom falis to take ad- 
vantage of the privilege of acceding to the 
agreement or if any of the signatories fails 
to ratify, article IX provides a mechanism 
for the redistribution by the Council of 
guaranteed quantities to balance the total 
of the guaranteed quantities of exporters 
with those of importers. This redistribution 
would be made by a pro rata reduction of the 
guaranteed quantities of exporters or im- 
porters unless the Council should decide 
otherwise by a vote of two-thirds of the ex- 
porters and two-thirds of the importers.” 

In this connection the committee wishes to 
call the attention of the Senate to the reser- 
vation with which Australia signed the agree- 
ment: 

“Percy C SPENDER April 20th, 1953 

“Subject to the acceptance however of the 
reservation that in the event of the non- 
participation in or withdrawal from the 
Agreement by any one of more of such of 
-the Governments of such importing countries 
listed in Annex “A” to Article I thereof as 
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in the opinion of the Government of the 
Commonwealth of Australia are traditional 
markets for Australian wheat or in the event 
of any one or more of such countries re- 
ducing its or their respective guaranteed 
quantities below the quantities shown for 
them respectively in the said Annex A the 
Government of the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia if it shall have accepted the Agreement 
may request such reduction to the guaran- 
teed quantity shown in respect of Australia 
in Annex B to Article III of the said Agree- 
ment as may in its opinion be necessary to 
enable Australia to supply to such importing 
country or countries the quantities of wheat 
which Australia would normally expect to 
supply to it or them as the case may be and 
may withdraw from the said Agreement if 
any such request for reduction be 2 — 2 — 


During the hearings, members of the sub- 
committee sought to learn the reason for 
Britain’s refusal to sign. At that time the 
question arose as to whether or not the 
United Kingdom has an agreement or is 
negotiating an agreement with the U. S. S. R. 
by virtue of which the latter agrees or will 
agree to supply Britain with wheat. The 
committee requested specific information on 
this point, Following the hearings, the 
committee was informed by the Mutual Se- 
curity Agency as follows: 

“1. The latest contract involving wheat 
shipments from U. S. S. R to the U. K. was 
signed in September 1951. It provided for 
800,000 tons of coarse grains and 200,000 tons 
of wheat. It became effective immediately 
and shipments were completed in the en- 
suing year. 

“2. Another U. S. S. R.-U. K. contract in- 
volving shipment of coarse grains only (150,- 
000 tons of barley, 30,000 tons of oats, and 
20,000 tons of corn) was signed early in 
October 1952. Delivery of the grain against 
this contract has been completed. 

“3. We understand that the Department 
of State has advised the committee that ap- 
proaches have been made by the Soviet trade 
delegation in London to the British Min- 
istry of Food to determine the United King- 
dom's interest in buying Soviet grain, in- 
cluding wheat. However, no agreement has 
yet been concluded and the British Ministry 
of Food is uncertain concerning the likeli- 
hood of the conclusion of such an agreement 
or its possible terms. The grain trade in the 
United Kingdom has been returned to pri- 
vate operation but this does not exclude the 
possibility of a direct contract between the 
British Ministry of Food and the U. S. S. R. 
Being free to buy on its own account, the 
United Kingdom private trade has ap- 
proached the Russians for offers but as yet 
has made no purchases.” 

The following statement was submitted by 
Assistant Secretary of State Waugh in reply 
to the subcommittee question: 

“We are informed that approaches have 
been made by the Soviet trade delegation 
in London to the British Ministry of Food to 
determine the United Kingdom's interest in 
buying Soviet grain, including wheat. How- 
ever, no agreement has yet been concluded 
and the Ministry is uncertain concerning the 
likelihood of the conclusion of such an agree- 
ment or its possible terms. As previously 
stated, the British grain trade was recently 
returned to private operation. However, this 
apparently does not exclude the possibility 
of a direct contract between the Ministry of 
Food and the Soviets. The United Kingdom 
private trade is now free to buy Soviet grain 
on its own account, and has approached the 
Russians for offers, but no private purchases 
have apparently yet been made. 

“We have been assured by the British Min- 
istry of Food that their reasons for not sign- 
ing wheat agreement are not in any way con- 
nected with negotiations for further pur- 
chases of Russian wheat. If they were of- 
fered the kinds of wheat they needed at 
attractive prices and for shipment at the 
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times when wanted, such offers would be 
given favorable consideration if coming from 
Russia or anywhere else in the world. 

“The Ministry of Food has also informed 
us that the Soviet trade delegation was told 
that the Ministry hoped it would not be nec- 
essary for the Ministry to make further pur- 
chases but to leave this operation to private 
traders. If the private trade should fail to 
import sufficient supplies, then the Ministry 
would have to step in and for this reason 
it would like to keep in touch with the 
Soviet trade delegation.” 

In spite of the difficulties raised by the 
failure of the United Kingdom to participate, 
both the Government and private witnesses 
appearing before the committee urged the 
Senate to give its advice and consent to the 
agreement. That is the view of the com- 
mittee, and its recommendations are made 
accordingly. 

11, IMPLEMENTING LEGISLATION 


The International Wheat Agreement re- 
quired the International Wheat Agreement 
Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 945) in order to give its 
terms full application in the United States. 
The statute authorized the President, acting 
through the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
to make available such quantities of wheat 
and wheat flour as may be necessary to meet 
the obligations of the United States under 
the International Wheat Agreement of 1949, 
and to take certain other action necessary 
for the implementation of the agreement. 
The Commodity Credit Corporation under 
this authority has made available under the 
agreement wheat acquired under its price- 
support program. The Commodity Credit 
Corporation has made export payments to 
commercial exporters for wheat and wheat 
flour exported to importing countries under 
the agreement in accordance with the terms 
and conditions of the export payment pro- 
gram. The rate of payment on such exports 
reflects the difference between the price of 
wheat on the domestic market and the price 
of wheat under the agreement. Those trans- 
actions are reported to the International 
Wheat Council for credit against the quan- 
tity of wheat guaranteed by the United 
States. 

Since the agreement here under considera- 
tion renews and revises the agreement of 
1949 the original implementing legislation 
will suffice with little modification. The 
necessary changes may be accomplished by 
the following resolution, which the commit- 
tee hereby reports to the Senate for favor- 
able action: 


“Senate Joint Resolution — 
“Joint resolution to amend the International 
Wheat Agreement Act of 1949 


“Resolved, etc., That section 2 of the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement Act of 1949 (63 
Stat. 945) is amended by inserting before 
the parenthesis at the end of the first sen- 
tence thereof the following: ‘and the agree- 
ment revising and renewing the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement for a period ending 
July 31, 1956, signed by Australia, Canada, 
France, the United States, and certain wheat- 
importing countries.’ 

“Sec. 2. Reference in any law to the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement of 1949 shall be 
deemed to include the agreement revising 
and renewing the International Wheat Agree- 
ment,” 


In his comment on this resolution, dated 
June 24, 1953, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Ezra Benson, stated the following: 

“Section 2 of the proposed bill would make 
the provisions of section 112 (m) of the 
Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as amend- 
ed, applicable to the new agreement. Section 
112 of the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948 
was continued by section 502 of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1951 (22 U. S. C. 1653). Sec- 
tion 112 (m) exempts from the pricing pro- 
visions of section 112 (e) of that act (which 
requires Commodity Credit Corporation to 
charge cost or domestic market price, which- 
ever is lower, on all surplus commodities 
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held by the Corporation in its price-support 
stocks which are procured from the Corpo- 
ration with foreign assistance funds and 
where the transfer to the recipient country 
is by grant) and section 4 of the act of July 
16, 1943 (57 Stat. 566) (which requires Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to be fully reim- 
bursed for all commodities procured to sup- 
ply the needs of other Government agencies) 
wheat and wheat flour supplied to countries 
which are parties to the International Wheat 
Agreement of 1949 and credited to their 
guaranteed purchases thereunder. Under 
this exemption Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion is authorized to assume the difference 
between the agreement prices at which the 
wheat would move, and market prices or 
Commodity Credit Corporation costs at which 
it was procured. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that the exemption granted by section 
112 (m) has not been available during the 
fiscal year 1953 by reason of the so-called 
Whitten amendment contained in the Mu- 
tual Security Appropriation Act, 1953 (66 
Stat. 655), which requires the payment to 
Commodity Credit Corporation of support 
price, including handling and storage 
charges where commodities are purchased 
from Commodity Credit Corporation with 
funds appropriated for economic assistance 
by that act.” 

It is the understanding of the committee 
that the full current domestic price is to be 
paid in procurement from Commodity Credit 
Corporation, when it is higher than the sup- 
port price plus costs. Likewise, commodities 
included in aid programs which are procured 
from the private trade, must, under the 
Whitten amendment, be procured at the full 
domestic price, 


12. THE UNDERLYING JUSTIFICATION 


The International Wheat Agreement is not 
designed to benefit one country or a group 
of countries alone but exists because it pro- 
vides a more stable and orderly world market 
condition than would be the case without 
the contract. The obligations and rights of 
the importing countries are balanced by the 
obligations and rights of the exporting coun- 
tries. It is significant that every delegation 
with one exception that participated in the 
negotiations signed the agreement, and there 
is some expectation that the one exception, 
Great Britain, may accede in the near future, 

There was a general agreement among 
United States representatives and private 
interests concerned with the renewal of the 
agreement on five basic points: 

1. The fundamental principles on which 
the International Wheat Agreement is built 
are sound, and the experience of the past four 
years fully justifies the renewing and revis- 
ing of the agreement of 1949. 

2. The International Wheat Agreement ef- 
fectively implements both the domestic and 
foreign policies of the United States, 

3. The operations of the International 
Wheat Agreement of 1949 demonstrate that 
the agreement is workable and desirable, 
from a practical point of view, 

4. There should be a substantial increase 
in the basic maximum and minimum prices 
of the 1949 agreement. 

5. The quotas of individual countries 
should be readjusted so as to eliminate cer- 
tain competitive disadvantages to flour ex- 
porters which were revealed under the 
administration of the agreement of 1949. 

The committee is convinced that these ob- 
jectives have been embodied in the new 
agreement and that they are consistent with 
United States interests. The committee 
further notes that although Britain may 
persist in staying outside the agreement, 
nevertheless, it is in the interest of the 
United States to ratify. Accordingly, the 
committee recommends that the Senate give 
its advice and consent to ratification so that 
the President may ratify by July 15. The 
committee further recommends that the 
Senate promptly pass the implementing leg- 
islation, namely, the committee's joint reso. 
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lution amending the International Wheat 
Agreement Act of 1949. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, it is the 
view of the committee that the most 
logical and fair basis would be the pat- 
tern of trade. A decision on this ques- 
tion will have to be made by the Inter- 
national Wheat Council later this month, 
and I believe it would be well that the 
Senate affirm the view that the pattern 
of wheat trade with the United King- 
dom be taken into account when the 
decision is made. It would be unfair to 
the United States to make the adjust- 
ment on a pro rata basis. 

If it develops that the decision reached 
by the Wheat Council in this matter is 
unfavorable to the United States, there 
is provision in the agreement which 
would permit the United States to with- 
draw from further participation. I refer 
here to article XXII, which provides that 
an exporting country may withdraw if 
it considers its interests to be seriously 
prejudiced by the nonparticipation of an 
importing country responsible for more 
8 5 percent of the guaranteed quan- 

ties. 

However, at this time, it is the unani- 
mous opinion of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, of the executive agencies 
concerned with the agreement, of the 
farm groups in the United States, of the 
grain trade, and of others who testified 
before the subcommittee that the United 
States should ratify the agreement even 
though the United Kingdom is not a 


party. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point, as a part of my remarks, a 
statement made by Mr. Gus F. Geissler, 
assistant to the president, National 
Farmers Union, in support of ratifica- 
tion of the renewed International Wheat 
Agreement, before the subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions on June 26, 1953. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL WHEAT AGREEMENT SHOULD 

Be RENEWED 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I appear to- 
day in support of Senate ratification of 
extension of the International Wheat Agree- 
ment. National Farmers Union supported 
ratification of the tentative agreement that 
was worked out in 1948. We again supported 
the agreement that was worked out and 
ratified in 1949 and is now expiring. 

The proposed extension of the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement has been negotiated 
with the tentative approval of all signa- 
tories to the existing agreement except the 
United Kingdom. The International Wheat 
Agreement, which expires on June 30 of this 
year, is an outstanding example of interna- 
tional cooperation among nations by con- 
scious application of intelligence in building 
international institutions to introduce an 
element of stability into world trades, in this 
case wheat. This agreement served to over- 
come many of the hardships to producers 
and consumers of the different nations that 
would otherwise have been caused by criti- 
cal shortages of wheat. If circumstances 
had been different, the agreement would have 
provided similar protection against hard- 
ships caused by so-called surpluses. The 
existing agreement has served its 
well. An extension on the basis negotiated 
after months of patient international delib- 
eration will provide a similar measure of 
stability in the uncertain years ahead. 
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The International Wheat Agreement is 
essentially quite simple, it assures exporting 
nations of a market for wheat at equitable 
and stable prices and assures access to a 
supply of wheat to importing nations at 
stable prices. 

The IWA extension that has been 
negotiated provides for a 3-year extension of 
the present agreement that was entered 
into in 1949, Under the negotiated exten- 
sion, which is now before the Senate for 
ratification, the 4 signatory countries that 
produce wheat for export, including the 
United States, undertake to deliver an 
agreed-upon quantity of wheat to the im- 
porting countries at a price of not more than 
$2.05 per bushel. This maximum price is 25 
cents per bushel higher than the maximum 
price under the present agreement. The im- 
porting countries in turn are required to 
buy all agreed-upon amounts at a price not 
less than 81.55, this is 35 cents per bushel 
higher than the minimum price under the 
present International Wheat Agreement this 
year. There is no fluctuating minimum price 
as was included in the previous agreement. 

The United Kingdom declined to sign the 
agreement. This does not constitute a justi- 
fiable reason for not ratifying the renewed 
agreement. The British refusal to sign means 
of course, a readjustment of the quotas of 
exporting members. However, it is not to 
be expected that this readjustment will have 
as serious an effect upon United States ex- 
ports under the agreement as might be 
thought from simple application of arith- 
metic formulas. This is because Canada and 
Australia obviously will continue to supply 
wheat to their historic customers in the 
United Kingdom. Therefore, they will not, 
probably, have available sufficient wheat 
above their exports to United Kingdom to 
desire additional quotas under the revised 
agreement. 

While this absence of United Kingdom 
from the agreement, and the possibility of 
its later accession, introduces an element of 
uncertainty, we should not in our judgment 
allow this factor to jeopardize the early rati- 
fication of the renewed agreement. The 
cost to the United States of operations under 
the agreement will be determined more im- 
portantly in the years just ahead by other 
factors than the presence or absence of 
United Kingdom, in the Wheat Agreement, 
Even without the participation of the United 
Kingdom, however, the renewed Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement will cover 420 mil- 
lion bushels or more than 40 percent of 
world trade in wheat. 

Provision has been made whereby other 
countries can come into the agreement. It 
is to be hoped that the United Kingdom will 
join the agreement at some later date. 
Neither U. S. S. R. nor Argentina participated 
in the present agreement. Nor have they 
indicated a desire to participate in the re- 
newed agreement. 

The International Wheat Agreement is a 
treaty requiring a two-thirds vote in the 
Senate for ratification. It is in the nature of 
a contractual arrangement between the gov- 
ernments of certain importing and export- 
ing countries involving the annual trade of 
wheat over a period of 3 years, within the 
fixed range of a maximum price of $2.05 a 
bushel and the minimum price of $1.55 per 
bushel. : 

The agreement provides that an exporting 
country may be relieved of part of its obli- 
gation in a particular crop year by reason of 
a short crop. An importing country may 
be relieved of its commitment for a par- 
ticular crop year by reason of the necessity 
to safeguard its balance of payments on its 
monetary reserve. The release of any coun- 
try from its commitments must be approved 
by a majority vote in the IWA council. Any 
country which considers its national secur- 
ity to be endangered by the outbreak of 
hostilities may withdraw from the agree- 
ment. 
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Each nation in the agreement has a spe- 
cific guaranteed quantity for purchases or 
sale. These quantities are the same for 
each year of the agreement. Final allotment 
of national quotas will be dependent upon 
how many nations finally give formal ap- 
proval to the agreement. 

If the world trade price of United States 
wheat is at any point between the agreed 
upon minimum and maximum of $1.55 and 
$2.05 per bushel there is no obligation of any 
country in the agreement. The IWA in 
standby arrangements whose contractual 
commitments come into play only when 
the world price drops below the specified 
minimum price or rises above the specified 
maximum price in the Agreement. 

The International Wheat Agreement does 
not set either maximum or minimum prices 
for the United States farmer. That is not 
its purpose or effect. The price received by 
the United States farmer is determined by 
world demand conditions, the supply of 
wheat, and the nature of domestic United 
States farm-price support program for 
wheat. The International Wheat Agreement 
contributes to the United States wheat-price 
support programs by providing an assured 
market for the agreed-upon quantity of ex- 
ports under the agreement. 

If the United States market price is 
above the maximum price in the agreement, 
or if the world price of United States wheat, 
is lower, the specified quantity of exports 
will be subsidized by the Federal Govern- 
ment to the extent of the difference. 

During the 4 years of the present agree- 
ment this subsidy has averaged about 62 
cents per bushel or a total of about $565 
million. 

Every country taking part In the agree- 
ment belongs to the International Wheat 
Agreement Council. Every country has a 
vote in proportion to its quota. This puts 
the United States at the top position among 
exporters. Since important decisions can 
be made only by two-thirds majority of ex- 
porters and of importers, voting separately, 
this gives the United States a large measure 
of assurance, 

One of the most important and significant 
results of the International Wheat Agree- 
ment has been that it has kept Western Eu- 
ropean nations relatively independent of 
wheat exports from Iron Curtain countries 
by reason of the assured IWA supplies avall- 
able to them. 

The following table indicates planted acre- 
age for selected years since 1927-28 
and United States production and exports 
for the same years. 


Wheat facts—What this means 


1 — united, Unia 
tes tates tates 
Crop year planted uo exports 
average tion (net) 
Million Million Million 
acres bushels bushels 
66 875 191 
75 914 142 
67 R24 135 
68 887 103 
66 756 28 
69 552 21 
8i 824 100 
69 1, 108 389 
72 1,152 397 
78 1,359 486 
78 1, 295 602 
81 1, 098 207 
71 1,019 354 
1951-52. 78 981 443 
1952-53 77 1, 201 295 
Average, 1945-53.. 76 1, 163 395 


Wheat exports from United States under International 
Wheat Agreement extension if United Kingdom enters 
agreement, 270 million bushels. 

As indicated by the above table, the average 
planted acres for the United States during 
the last 8 years has been 76 million acres, 
a total production of 1,163,000,000 bushels 
and exports of 395 million bushels. If we 
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lose the export market for wheat, our acre- 
age would have to be reduced approximately 
26 million acres. 

At $2.06 per bushel, the average price 
farmers received for wheat in May 1953, the 
average export sales of wheat represent a 
return to farmers of approximately $814 
million. 

This would be money farmers would not 
have to spend for the products of our mines 
and industries—the equivalent of at least 
250,000 jobs. At least another 200,000 men 
now employed in handling and marketing 
wheat in export trade would be out of jobs. 

North Dakota farmers, for example, planted 
almost 9.5 million acres of wheat on the 
average of the last 12 years; loss of exports 
of wheat would require an acreage reduction 
(using 1945-52 average ratios) of approxi- 
mately 3.2 million acres in the North Dakota 
wheat acreage. 

The International Wheat Agreement is a 
man-made international institution that 
would put a little certainty into an other- 
wise highly uncertain situation. World 
wheat supply has been increasing rapidly, 25 
percent in the past year. United States ex- 
ports this year are down. We shall be lucky 
to export as much as 300 million bushels of 
wheat during the year ending June 30, 1953. 
The International Wheat Agreement United 
States quota of 253 million bushels was a 
big factor in preventing exports from falling 
even further. The absence of a new agree- 
ment would mean trouble—bad trouble. 

Failure to ratify the proposed agreement 
may result in the later renegotiation of a 
less favorable agreement as was experienced 
in 1949 compared to the agreement not rati- 
fied in 1948. We respectfully urge the rati- 
fication of the proposed agreement. 


Mr. LANGER. During the life of the 
agreement of 1949 there was not a single 
occasion where penalties had to be ap- 
plied by the council. I think that is a 
tribute to the good faith of all the 
parties. 

The subsidy is not excessive in terms 
of the good that will result, and private 
trade should flourish under the agree- 
ment. There has been no opposition to 
the agreement. Indeed, the flour inter- 
ests and grain trade have now changed 
their original opposition to support. 
Adequate provisions are made for escape 
from embarrassing situations, and testi- 
mony before the committee makes clear 
that agricultural groups believe that 
prices set up under the agreement are 
fair and equitable. 

Finally, Mr. President, the Committee 
on Foreign Relations voted out its own 
resolution. Senate Joint Resolution 97 
is designed to implement the new agree- 
ment by extending the implementing 
legislation covering the 1949 agreement 
so that it will cover the new agreement. 
The committee recommends that the 
Senate approve the International Wheat 
Agreement and pass Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 97. 

Before closing my statement, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I wish to pay tribute to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Cartson], who testified before the com- 
mittee. He was perhaps as well in- 
formed regarding the contents of the 
International Wheat Agreement as was 
any member of the subcommittee. He 
testified in favor of the adoption of 
the agreement. He made it clear that 
he knew from the experience he had had 
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with the farmers of Kansas who raise 
wheat that they were overwhelmingly 
in support of the proposal. 

I wish to thank him, as I thank the 
members of the subcommittee. When the 
meeting was called every one of them 
was in attendance and listened to ail 
the testimony; and every one of them, 
so far as I can remember now, asked 
questions. When this agreement came 
to the attention of the full committee, 
the distinguished Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. Georce], although his State is not 
concerned with wheat-raising problems, 
nevertheless spoke in behalf of the joint 
resolution, and voted for it. As one who 
comes from a State in which wheat is 
raised, I desire to pay tribute to the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia, 
who, although as I have said, repre- 
sents a State in which wheat is not 
raised, nevertheless felt that agriculture 
as a whole will be benefited by the pas- 
sage of the joint resolution. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from North Dakota yield to 
me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
FLANDERS in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota yield to the 
Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I wish to commend 
the distinguished Senator from North 
Dakota, the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee that conducted the hearings on 
this important measure. I think the 
Senate and the country are indebted to 
the members of the full Committee on 
Foreign Relations which reported this 
agreement, and are indebted to the Mem- 
bers of Congress and the representatives 
of various farm groups and the repre- 
sentatives of the State Department who 
served in working out the agreement, 
which I believe to be a very fair and very 
good one. 

If I correctly understood the distin- 
guished Senator from North Dakota, the 
result will be not only to increase the 
bushel allotment for the United States, 
but also to increase the price which will 
be paid. 

Mr. LANGER. Yes; it is estimated 
e Liga. will be increased from $1.80 to 

Mr. CARLSON. Do I correctly under- 
stand that the subsidies under the new 
International Wheat Agreement should 
be considerably less than the ones we 
have been paying during the past 4 
years? 

Mr. LANGER. Yes; it is estimated by 
the Department of Agriculture that the 
subsidy will be approximately 40 cents 
a bushel, in contrast to the average of 
62 cents a bushel under the old agree- 
ment. 

Mr. CARLSON. I think that is very 
important, because we have been spend- 
ing considerable sums of money for sub- 
sidies in connection with the shipment 
of wheat in international trade. The 
reduction of the subsidy from 62 cents a 
bushel to 40 cents a bushel not only will 
be welcomed by the taxpayers of the 
United States, but Iam sure also will be 
very much welcomed by the wheat grow- 
ers of the Nation, who will be most happy 
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to learn that they can enter the export 
market at a lower subsidy. 

I should like to ask whether there was 
any discussion or consideration of Russia 
or Argentina as signatories to the agree- 
ment. 

Mr. LANGER. Of course, they did not 
sign the agreement. 

Mr. CARLSON. Do J correctly under- 
stand that the United States, Canada, 
Australia, and France are the four coun- 
tries that are engaged in exporting 
wheat? 

Mr. LANGER. That is correct. 

Mr. CARLSON. Do I also correctly 
understand that, aside from Great Brit- 
ain, the countries which were signatory 
to the last treaty or agreement are sig- 
natory to the new one? 

Mr. LANGER. Yes. In fact, more 
countries have signed the new one. 

Mr. CARLSON. I am very happy to 
learn that. I regret sincerely that Great 
Britain has refused to sign the new 
agreement. I hope that as time passes 
she will have a change of heart and will 
Sign the agreement. 

I understand that the reason why 
Great Britain refused to sign the agree- 
ment was because of the difference be- 
tween $2 a bushel and $2.05 a bushel. 

Mr. LANGER. That is correct, and 
that difference would have cost Great 
Britain $8,500,000. 

Mr. CARLSON. It seems to me that 
is a very small amount to constitute a 
basis for Great Britain’s refusal to enter 
into the agreement, which will not only 
be of assistance to the international 
trade in wheat, but also will be in fur- 
therance of international good will. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from North Dakota yield to me? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. In the opinion of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Dakota, 
what will be the effect of Great Britain’s 
failure to sign the agreement? 

Mr. LANGER. It will mean that our 
quota will be reduced. The report con- 
tains a table showing how much the 
quota of each one of the exporting coun- 
tries will be reduced. 

Mr. CASE. Is there a possibility that 
Great Britain will reconsider; and does 
the agreement make provision for future 
participation by other countries, in case 
Great Britain does have a change of 
mind? 

Mr. LANGER. I understand the ne- 
gotiations still continue, and we have 
hope that Great Britain will sign the 
agreement. So a way has been left open 
for Great Britain to sign the agreement, 
and we hope she will do so. 

Mr. CASE. Do I correctly understand 
that ratification of the agreement at this 
time will not make it impossible for 
Great Britain to join in the agreement 
if, upon reconsideration, she should de- 
cide to do so? 

Mr. LANGER. That is correct. 

Mr. CASE. I thank the Senator from 
North Dakota. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, in view 
of the fact that I come from the great 
wheat-producing State of Montana, Iam 
very anxious to have the agreement ap- 
proved by the Senate. 
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The decline of farm income, which is 
still unchecked, is one of the most serious 
threats in our economy today. - 

Farm prices have dropped further and 
faster than the prices of other commod- 
ities. Farmers are in a pinch between 
low prices for what they sell and rela- 
tively higher prices for what they must 
buy. The parity ratio, refiecting the re- 
lationship between prices received and 
prices paid by farmers, stands at 94. 

Last week, Mr. President, we passed a 
wheat-allotment bill, now in con- 
ference. That bill proposes a minimum 
acreage allotment next year approxi- 
mately 10 percent under the 67 million 
acres of wheat being harvested this year. 
While I hope that allotment figure may 
be raised somewhat as a result of the 
conference with the House, there un- 
doubtedly will be a reduction from this 
year’s acreage. In my opinion, allot- 
ments will be accepted by the farmers in 
referendum, although it will mean fur- 
ther reduction in total agricultural in- 
come, not reflected in the parity ratio, 
for it involves amount of production, 
rather than price. 

The present extremely serious situa- 
tion would be greatly worsened if the 
Senate were to fail to give consent to the 
International Wheat Agreement. Our 
export markets for agricultural products 
has been declining. The agreement 
gives the United States a tentative export 
quota of 270 million bushels of wheat— 
a floor under wheat exports for the next 
3 years, which will help to stabilize prices 
in the markets. Inasmuch as it assures 
such exports, and stabilizes the markets 
for wheat, it slows the increasingly seri- 
ous recession in agricultural prices and 
income, and is of benefit to the economy 
of the whole Nation. 

I hesitate to think, Mr. President, what 
may happen in the markets tomorrow if 
the Senate withholds its assent from this 
agreement, which is considerably more 
favorable than the 1949 agreement in 
terms of price. The maximum is $2.05 
per bushel—up 25 cents from the expir- 
ing agreement. The minimum $1.55 is 
35 cents per bushel higher than the 
effective minimum of the expiring 
agreement. 

Much of our favorable export position 
in recent years has been accounted for 
by our foreign-aid programs. In the fis- 
cal year 1948-49 about two-thirds of 
our agricultural exports were financed 
by various economic funds. By fiscal 
year 1951-52, only about one-fifth was 
so financed. This stimulus to export is 
still shrinking. Wheat exports declined 
one-third last year, helping to bring on 
the necessity for the allotments which 
we voted last week. We are approach- 
ing the time, obviously, when there will 
be little or no stimulus to exports through 
our aid appropriations. 

The fluctuations, the lack of stability, 
in the United States export market has 
historically plagued farmers with alter- 
nate shortages and surpluses of some 
agricultural commodities, and with al- 
ternate ups and down in prices. 

Wheat has particularly suffered from 
these ups and downs, 
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The following table indicates the wide 
variations in export sales: 


Domestic 

Marketing year Net exports consumption 
Million Million 
bushels bushels 

191 680 

28 725 

107 717 

397 771 

486 761 

502 682 

297 683 

354 694 

443 678 

295 692 


The International Wheat Agreement, 
Mr. President, represents an effort to 
bring some stability to our export mar- 
ket and at the same time assure import- 
ing nations a stable supply of this food- 
stuff at relatively stable prices. 

If the wheat agreement is not ratified, 
and if this minimum export market is 
not assured, I see no alternative in the 
years ahead but for American agricul- 
ture to adjust to considerably smaller 
wheat acreages—to a “safe” production 
based on minimum exports which, in my 
opinion, would be deplorable for both 
practical and policy reasons. 

The reduction of agricultural income 
would have serious economic conse- 
quences within agriculture and for the 
whole country. It would be a depressing 
factor. 

It would restrict and draw back our 
production of a vital defense material in 
a critical preparedness period. Unfor- 
tunately we still have no assurance that, 
at almost any time, we may need ex- 
panded wheat production instead of re- 
duction to meet the requirements of a 
shooting war. 

Third, it would reduce our production 
of one of our best weapons for peace— 
foodstuffs that are desperately needed 
by two-thirds of the peoples of the world. 

On March 11, Mr. President, I intro- 
duced on behalf of a bipartisan group of 
Senators a joint resolution aimed at the 
creation of an international food re- 
serve, a permanent agency to take sur- 
plus food production wherever it exists 
and make it available to peoples who are 
ill-clothed and ill-fed. 

I believe very strongly that we should 
create such an agency to wage an offen- 
sive with food and fiber for peace in 
the world. 

At that time I quoted Norris E. Dodd, 
Director General of the World Food and 
Agriculture Organization, as follows: 

Believe me, it’s a dangerous business. 
Hungry people are likely to follow any leader 
who comes along and promises more to eat 
and a little better conditions of living. It 
used to be that people just lay down and 
starved to death dumbly, as I have seen 
cattle freeze to death huddled together 
against a drift fence when one cow could 
have led them through. People don't do that 
any more. They figure they might better be 
slaves to a dictator than die of starvation. 


It will be an extremely serious day 
when news goes abroad to the hungry 
people of the world that the United 
States has idled millions of acres or has 
refused to cooperate in international ar- 
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rangements to make excess food-produc- 
ing capacity useful in a war on want. 

I should like to see this Nation a part- 
ner to permanent arrangements, cover- 
ing all food and fiber, to carry on the 
crusade for freedom from want, one of 
the freedoms which Franklin D, Roose- 
velt set as a postwar goal for the vic- 
torious democratic nations of the world. 

The International Wheat Agreement 
is a step in that direction, a short step, 
but a worthwhile step. It signifies Amer- 
ica’s willingness to cooperate with other 
nations in this field. I sincerely hope 
that in consideration of our own well 
being and our international goals the 
Senate will consent to the agreement by 
a very large majority. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Montana for his con- 
tribution to the debate. He has always 
been a warm and sincere friend of agri- 
culture. We have always counted upon 
him as being one of the best friends the 
farmers of our State have had. 

Mr. CARLSON, Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

TA Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
a quorum call be rescinded, and that 
further proceedings under the call be 
dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Kansas? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The Senate has before it for ratifica- 
tion the agreement revising and renew- 
ing the International Wheat Agreement 
of 1949. 

If there be no amendment to be pro- 
posed, the agreement will be reported to 
the Senate. 

The agreement was reported to the 
Senate without amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution of ratification will be read. 

The legislative clerk read the resolu- 
tion of ratification, as follows: 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein), That the Senate 
advise and consent to the ratification of Ex- 
ecutive H, 83d Congress, Ist session, a certi- 
fied copy of the agreement revising and re- 
newing the International Wheat Agreement, 
in the English, French, and Spanish lan- 
guages, which was open for signature in 
Washington, April 13 to 27, inclusive, 1953, 
and was signed during that period on behalf 
of the Government of the United States of 
America and the governments of 44 other 
countries. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution 
of ratification. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, just a 
moment. Is the Senate about to vote 
on the question of ratifying the agree- 
ment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will state for the information of 
the Senator from Delaware, who has 
just entered the Chamber, that the ques- 
tion 5 on the ratification of the agree- 
men 
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Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask 1 or 2 questions of the spon- 
sor of the resolution, who, I understand, 
is the distinguished senior Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. LANGER]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from North Dakota yield to the 
Senator from Delaware for the purpose 
of interrogation? 

Mr. LANGER. I shall be glad to an- 
swer any question I can. 

Mr. FREAR. For how many years is 
the agreement intended to be operative? 

Mr. LANGER. For 3 years. 

Mr. FREAR. Of the major countries, 
how many of them have ratified the new 
agreement? 

Mr. LANGER. Forty-five importing 
and 4 exporting countries are in the 
process of ratifying it. The Senator will 
find the names of those countries in the 
report. The list includes four large 
wheat-exporting countries, namely, the 
United States, Canada, France, and 
Australia. 

Mr. FREAR. Has the United King- 
dom agreed to it? 

Mr. LANGER. No. 

Mr. FREAR. Will the distinguished 
Senator tell us why, in his opinion, the 
United Kingdom has not agreed to it? 

Mr. LANGER. The objection is to 
paying $2.05 a bushel, which, it is 
claimed, is 5 cents too much. I call at- 
tention to the testimony on this subject, 
particularly that of Mr. Stevens, vice 
president of General Mills, of Minne- 
apolis, who is an expert and who has been 
heard as a witness for 29 years. Mr. 
Stevens attended all the negotiations in 
1948, and again this year. It is his be- 
lief that the United Kingdom refused to 
ratify the agreement in the hope that it 
will be able to buy the wheat at dumping 
prices. 

Mr. FREAR. How much are the 
wheat exporters of this country guaran- 
teed? 

Mr. LANGER. They are guaranteed 
from $1.55 to $2.05 a bushel. 

Mr. FREAR. And for how many 
bushels? 

Mr. LANGER. That will depend upon 
what England does. The reduction in 
quotas resulting from nonparticipation 
by the United Kingdom would be, on the 
4-year average of sales, 177 million 
bushels. The 1949 agreement called for 
a total of 577 million bushels; the re- 
vised agreement calls for 595 million 
bushels. 

Mr. FREAR. But we are guarantee- 
ing the American producers of wheat a 
total exportation of how many bushels? 

Mr. LANGER. They are guaranteed 
a total of 595 million bushels, 177 million 
bushels less if England does not sign the 
agreement. 

Mr. FREAR. Am I correct in my 
understanding that the quota for the 
United States, under the revised agree- 
ment, would be 270 million bushels, for 
the duration of the agreement? 

Mr. LANGER. That is correct, for 
each year. 

Mr. FREAR. And there is a guaranty 
of $2.05 a bushel. Is that correct? 

Mr, LANGER. That is correct. 

Mr. FREAR. Is there any guaranty 
as to what countries will be the recipients 
of our 270 million bushel of wheat? 
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Mr. LANGER. It would include all 
the countries with available dollars. 

Mr. FREAR. In the event a country 
does not have the dollars, what then? 

Mr. LANGER. In that case, it would 
not be required to take the wheat. 

Mr. FREAR. If they do not have the 
dollars and do not take the wheat we 
shall not sell the 270 million bushels. 

Mr. LANGER. They undoubtedly will 
take it, because the agreement has been 
in effect since 1948. Every country has 
met its obligation up to the present time. 

Mr. FREAR. I understood the dis- 
tingzished Senator from North Dakota 
to say that the United Kingdom is now 
withdrawing for a particular reason, 
namely, that it thinks it can get wheat at 
a lower price. If that be true with re- 
spect to the United Kingdom, why are 
we in the wheat agreement? 

Mr. LANGER. Because we are satis- 
fied that every oné of the other 45 nations 
will take their quota at the maximum 
price. Any time the United States wants 
to do so it can withdraw. 

Mr. FREAR, At any time? 

Mr. LANGER. Yes. 

Mr. FREAR. On how much notice? 

Mr. LANGER. There is a provision 
whereby the wheat council takes a vote, 
and England can come in if it wants to 
come in. 

Mr. FREAR. I have understood that 
at any time within the 3-year period the 
United Kingdom could come in, 

Mr. LANGER. That is correct. 

Mr. FREAR. Did we not recently pass 
in the Senate a measure which had pre- 
viously been passed by the House extend- 
ing the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act? 

Mr. LANGER. That is correct. 

Mr. FREAR. Does not the Senator 
think the time prescribed in this agree- 
ment is too long a period when the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act has been 
extended for only 1 year? 

Mr. LANGER. The United States tried 
to get an agreement for 1 year. Canada, 
on the other hand, wanted an agree- 
ment for 4 years. The period of 3 years 
was arrived at as a compromise. 

Mr. FREAR. Is it the Senator’s per- 
sonal opinion that a 1-year extension of 
the agreement might be timely, inasmuch 
as we have extended the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act for 1 year? 

Mr. LANGER. I would be in favor of 
1 year, and the American representatives 
at the conference were in favor of 1 
year. 

Mr. FREAR. Would the Senator ac- 
cept on behalf of his committee an 
amendment extending the agreement for 
1 year? 

Mr. LANGER. No, because it would 
ruin the entire agreement. It would 
have to be resubmitted to all the other 
nations involved, and it must be ratified 
before the 15th of July. 

Mr. FREAR. Then I take it that the 
representatives of our Government have 
already signed, so far as their ability to 
do so is concerned, depending upon rati- 
fication by the Senate? 

Mr. LANGER. That is correct. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. FREAR. I yield. 
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Mr. CARLSON. I hope no effort will 
be made to reduce the period to 1 year, 
for the reason that it is very difficult to 
get 46 or more nations together to make 
an agreement. We have recently con- 
cluded a 4-year agreement. This is a 
3-year agreement. I think 3 years is a 
sufficiently short time. There is a pro- 
vision whereby nations can withdraw by 
resolution. I am in sympathy with the 
wishes of the Senator from Delaware, but 
in this case I think 3 years is not inap- 
propriate. 

Mr. FREAR. I do not think there is 
a Member of the Senate who comes from 
a finer State than is the State of Kansas, 
and I have very great confidence in the 
ability of the Senator from Kansas to 
think clearly, but, inasmuch as we have 
extended the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act for 1 year and have estab- 
lished a commission to study the situa- 
tion, I do not know that we are doing 
the right thing if we extend this agree- 
ment for 3 years. If we do so, I think 
we shall be bound to extend other agree- 
ments for 4 years. Conferences have 
been held regarding rubber, copper, and 
other commodities produced in other 
parts of the world, and we shall be asked 
to enter into some type of agreement 
concerning them. Such an agreement 
has not yet been presented to us. If in 
the case of wheat we enter into an agree- 
ment for a 3-year period, we may be 
setting a precedent which will cause 
difficulty. Since we have extended the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act for 
1 year and have established a commis- 
sion to study and make representations 
to the legislative body, it appears to 
me that we may be going out of our 
way in making this 3-year agreement. 
I believe there have been conferences 
with respect to cotton and other agri- 
cultural items. This agreement per- 
tains only to wheat. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate very much the position which 
the Senator from Delaware has taken, 
As he knows, I, too, am greatly inter- 
ested in the study which is to be made 
of our international trade policies. It 
is important, if such a study is made, 
that agricultural products be included 
in the study. This agreement has noth- 
ing to do with tariffs. It has a great 
deal to do with international trade. 
There was some thought of trying to 
write a 1-year agreement, but the coun- 
tries that have subscribed to this Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement refused to 
consider the matter on a 1-year basis. 
They want to know definitely for years 
to come where they can expect to get 
their wheat. To them it is more impor- 
tant than it is to the United States. 

Mr. FREAR. I do not know that I 
would think any differently than the im- 
porting countries think as to this agree- 
ment. But we as an exporting nation 
are agreeing to export 270 million bushels 
of wheat. I agree with that. I know 
we have to export that amount of wheat 
if we are going to continue to produce 
wheat as we are now doing, but we are 
tying ourselves down to a commitment 
with respect to wheat which may result 
in other commitments affecting every 
article we have to export or import. If 
we have to depend upon the executive 
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branch of the Government to take care 
of our exports and imports, and if we 
are laying down a policy as to wheat, can 
we expect anything different in the case 
of other commodities? If we are estab- 
lishing a guide and saying we are going 
to do this for wheat, are we not obligat- 
ing ourselves with reference to many 
other commodities we may want to ex- 
port or to import. 

Mr. CARLSON. In view of the com- 
petition we are receiving from Canada 
and Australia, we shall be fortunate if we 
can conclude a 3-year agreement for ex- 
porting 270 million bushels of wheat. 
France is a party to the agreement. 
Argentina and Russia are not parties 
to it. It is important that we try to 
make sure, if possible, an exportation 
of 270 million bushels of wheat. It is 
important from our own standpoint be- 
cause we will have on July 1, 1954, a sur- 
plus of 750 million bushels of wheat. 

Last Saturday the Senate passed a bill 
to provide for an acreage allotment of 
61 million acres of wheat in the United 
States.- It has gone to conference, and 
the conference report will probably be 
submitted tomorrow. That bill provides 
for an acreage reduction of approxi- 
mately 20 percent. That is a large re- 
duction to ask any producer to take, but 
I think it is in the interest of good Gov- 
ernment economy. Under this agree- 
ment the subsidy will be reduced from 
60 cents to 40 cents a bushel. I think it 
is a very good agreement, 

Mr. FREAR. I thank the Senator, 


and again I must say that I have great 


admiration for the fine wheat-producing 
State of Kansas. I desire to protect the 
farmers to the maximum extent, but I 
cannot let this agreement be ratified 
without expressing some fear as to what 
it willdo. It may have repercussions on 
other parts of our economy. 

If what the Senator says is true—and 
I know it is—in July 1954 we shall have 
a surplus of 750 million bushels. I be- 
lieve the crop report for this year pre- 
dicts somewhat over 1 billion bushels of 
wheat. The normal human consump- 
tion of wheat in this country is probably 
only approximately 500 million bushels, 
if it is that much. If we have a billion 
bushels, plus 750 million bushels, we 
shall have nearly 2 billion bushels of 
wheat, which represents 4 years of nor- 
mal human consumption in the United 
States. 

The Senator will say that that is a 
strong argument why we should export 
270 million bushels of wheat. I admit 
there is a fair basis for that argument 
but I believe we cannot overlook all the 
other features of our economy, even 
though it might be thought best to have 
a wheat agreement. 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FREAR. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. I wish to comment on 


the figures the Senator from Delaware 
has used. The Senator said the human 
requirements would be about 490 million 
bushels. Beyond that amount, however, 
there are other requirements which must 
be met for feed and seed. The basic re- 
quirements are about 690 million bushels. 
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The countries to which the United States 
is exporting wheat need it badly. They 
must have some assurance of future sup- 
ply. I think the least that can be done 
is to try to work out an arrangement with 
the various nations of the world as to the 
amount of wheat they can expect from 
this country or some other country, and 
how much the United States plans to 
export. 4 

There is considerable flexibility in the 
agreement with respect to price. I be- 
lieve the price ranges from $1.55 to $2.05 
a bushel. Based on present cash prices 
of wheat in the United States, there will 
be practically no subsidy at all. At 
present cash prices the cost now will be 
between 5 and 10 cents a bushel, as 
against about 60 cents a bushel a year 
ago. 

Mr. FREAR. No doubt what the Sen- 
ator has said is accurate, and the argu- 
ment is very logical. But I believe what 
he has said with respect to animal con- 
sumption of wheat helps my side of the 
argument a little, because we must de- 
pend on human consumption if 690 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat a year are to be 
used. 

By the same token perhaps we should 
look at the whole picture and not make 
an agreement affecting wheat alone, be- 
cause the United States will have to 
depend on imports of copper, lead, 
zinc, and many other materials, fer- 
rous and nonferrous, and, of course, there 
are other agricultural products besides 
wheat. 

So, in view of the proposal already ap- 
proved by Congress to establish a com- 
mission to make an inquiry, it would ap- 
pear to me that the countries participat- 
ing in the wheat agreement should see 
the position in which the United States 
finds itself and say, “Yes, we will give you 
a 1-year extension of the agreement, to 
the end that you may study the problem. 
We have had faith in you in the past. 
We know you have given us wheat in the 
past when we have been hungry, and 
have given us dollars in the past when we 
have been insolvent.” 

I believe the participating countries 
should give credit to the United States 
for using good judgment and sensibil- 
ity in many instances, and say, “Yes, 
we will go along for 1 year.” After the 
whole problem has been studied, it might 
be to the distinct advantage of many 
foreign countries which are buying from 
us, as well as to ourselves to have a 
longer extension. After the program has 
been developed we might then consider 
a longer extension. I am not saying 
there should not be a wheat agreement. 
My position is that I doubt that this is 
the time to extend the wheat agreement 
for 3 years. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FREAR. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG, In the years following 
World War II, when there was an ex- 
treme shortage of wheat and sugar, the 
world wheat price was $5 or $6 a bushel. 
Prices were held down in the United 
States to around $3 or $3.50 a bushel. 
Farmers in the United States could have 
gotten $4 or $5 a bushel or more. But 
the United States Government kept the 
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price down in order to help the people 
of Europe. The farmers of this Nation 
went along with that program. 

However, now, when we are looking 
to a future normal production of wheat 
and normal outlets for it, I do not think 
we can plan on a year-to-year basis; it 
is necessary to plan further into the 
future. 

Mr. FREAR. Perhaps the Senator 
has misunderstood me. I do not say 
we should plan on a year-to-year basis. 
My opinion is that the wheat agree- 
ment might be extended for 1 year. 
Perhaps after that it could be extended 
for from 3 to 5 years. 

All the Senator has said is additional 
proof that the participating nations 
should have confidence in the United 
States. They see now that we have 
wheat, and they know we expect to have 
wheat. We shall not let them starve, 
if they will permit us to ship the wheat. 
By the way, if they do not have dollars, 
if they cannot buy it with American 
dollars, the United States will let them 
have the wheat anyway. If we do not. 
enter into an agreement, we shall let 
them have the wheat. 

We should have an annual under- 
standing. I believe foreign countries are 
entitled to have some assurance, as the 
Senator has said, but I believe our rec- 
ord shows our sincerity with the people 
of the wheat-consuming nations of the 
world. They will agree that when they 
have been in trouble we have come to 
their assistance. When they have been 
short of dollars we have given them 
dollars. When they have needed our 
other products from time to time we 
have come to their assistance so far as 
possible. I should say on behalf of par- 
ticipating countries that, in many in- 
stances, they have come to our rescue. 

So it is necessary to have mutual co- 
operation in the wheat agreement. I 
do not want any Senator to think that 
I am opposed to an agreement such as 
has been proposed, or anything like it. 
I simply say that I believe this is not the 
proper time to extend the wheat agree- 
ment for 3 years, in the light of all the 
things we shall have under observation 
during the next 12 months, which will 
have to come before the Senate follow- 
ing the submission of reports. 

After we have seen the reports, we 
may, as I have said, wish to extend the 
agreement for 5 years. Or we may not 
want a wheat agreement or a metal 
agreement or any agreement with for- 
eign countries at all. I do not know 
what the answer may be, but I believe 
we have supplied a large number of dol- 
lars from our Treasury to continue the 
wheat agreements. May I inquire of 
the Senator from Kansas or of either of 
the Senators from North Dakota the 
cost of past wheat agreement? Can the 
Senator from Kansas advise me the cost 
to the Treasury? 

Mr. CARLSON. The senior Senator 
from North Dakota can answer the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. LANGER. It has cost $565 mil- 
lion. 

Mr. FREAR. It has cost $565 million 
to the taxpayers of the United States 
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for the wheat agreement. How many 
years does that cover? 

Mr. LANGER. Four years. 

Mr. FREAR. We have concluded a 4- 
year agreement at a cost of more than 
half a billion dollars. What is the an- 
ticipated cost for the next 3 years? 

Mr. LANGER. It will be considerably 
less. It will probably be about $100 mil- 
lion a year. 

Mr. FREAR. For a total of 3 years? 

Mr. LANGER. For a total of 3 years. 

Mr. FREAR. Does the Senator think 
that the United States can afford to sub- 
sidize wheat production in this country 
without limitation to the tune of either 
$600 million or $150 million, or what- 
ever the cost may be, to the exclusion 
of other producers in the agricultural 
field or producers in the industrial field? 

Mr. LANGER. My answer is that I 
believe we cannot afford not to do it. 
We cannot afford to allow other nations, 
such as Argentina and Russia, supply 
the demand, thus causing the American 
farmer to be caught with a mountain of 

wheat. 

I think we are the luckiest people in 
the world to be able to participate in a 
wheat agreement negotiated for 3 years. 
The importing countries said, “We will 
buy the wheat, but we want a 3-year 
contract. To get it at this particular 

` price, we will raise the price 40 cents a 
bushel.” I think that was a mighty 
fine achievement. 

Mr. FREAR. I do not deny what the 
Senator has said regarding the people 
who were interested in bargaining for 
@ wheat agreement on behalf of the 
United States; I have the greatest ad- 
miration for them. Perhaps they have 
obtained the best agreement they could 
for the benefit of the economy of the 
United States and the farmers of the 

_ country. I want the Senator to know, 
too, that I have much sympathy for 
the farmer who produces wheat, just as 
I have for the broiler industry in the 
State of Delaware, and of producers of 
other agricultural products, not exclud- 
ing any segment of the agriculture of 
the United States. There are many 
other segments of agriculture in the 
United States. I admit that wheat is 
basic, and I favor protecting wheat, but 
also I do not wish to exclude other seg- 
ments of our agricultural economy. 

Mr. LANGER. We are very anxious 
to have Missouri sell all the mules it 
can possibly sell, and to have Delaware 
sell all the broilers it can sell. But there 
is an enormous surplus of wheat, and a 
good agreement is needed, one which 
will afford us an opportunity to dispose 
of 270 million bushels a year. I think 
we have made a good deal, and I think 
we ought to take advantage of it, 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FREAR. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. I do not believe this 
proposal would operate to the exclusion 
of all other agricultural products. The 
Senator knows that all the duties and 
tariffs which are collected go into a 
fund known as the section 32 fund. It 
amounts to a little more than $100 mil- 
lion a year, which is used to help the 
producers of perishable farm commodi- 
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ties. It is used to help export them and 
to support prices. 

Mr. FREAR. I understand that, but 
the Senator will also agree that if the 
$100 million were not used for wheat, it 
could be used for other purposes. 

Mr. YOUNG. For perishable com- 
modities. 

Mr. FREAR. That is correct. 

I should also like to direct a question 
to either the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Cartson] or the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Lancer]. I shall not delay 
the Senate much longer. 

We are overproduced at the present 
time so far as the consumption of wheat 
in this country is concerned. We shall 
either have to reduce the production of 
wheat or suffer from further surpluses. 
If nature does not take care of the situ- 
ation we shall have to establish controls 
or find greater export markets, either for 
cash, give-away, or some other method, 
because our storage facilities are now 
breaking at the seams and we are fran- 
tically looking for places—even ship bot- 
toms—in which to store this year’s wheat 
crop. 

Suppose the producers of the country 
other than the producers of wheat—per- 
haps the producers of corn or cotton, so 
far as agriculture is concerned—were to 
find themselves in the same position. 
What would be the position of this body 
in regard to those people? 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FREAR. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. This year the wheat 
producers will be forced to take a re- 
duction based upon an order already 
issued by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
The order, which was issued on June 29, 
calls for the reduction of wheat acreage 
in the United States. Congress will de- 
termine in the next day, I hope—because 
the time expires on July 15—the policy 
with respect to establishing a national 
wheat quota and acreage allotments, and 
the extent to which the reduction shall 
go. In my opinion there will be at least 
a 20-percent reduction. That is quite 
a reduction to ask every farmer who pro- 
duces more than 15 acres of wheat to 
take. They are going to take it. They 
must take it in order to, get advantage 
of the guaranteed loan price. 

I am most sympathetic toward pro- 
ducers of other commodities which are 
in surplus. I am interested not only in 
wheat, but in other commodities. A 
moment ago the distinguished Senator 
from Delaware asked whether we could 
afford this program, the cost of which 
has been $565 million. A serious ques- 
tion is, Can we afford not to do it? 

It might be logical to say, “Let us 
quit producing wheat for 2 or 3 or 4 
years.” Even if we could stop wheat 
production in the Nation for several 
years, we would immediately destroy our 
economy, and the good people of the Sen- 
ator’s State would be looking for work 
the next morning if such a thing were 
to happen. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, I have a 
great deal of sympathy with what the 
Senator says. I do not believe we could 
tell the farmers of Kansas that they are 
not to produce wheat for an entire year. 
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I do not think that would be logical. I 
would not want the Senator to tell me 
that I could milk my cows only 6 days a 
week, and let them rest on the seventh, 
even though I believe in Holy Writ. 

I realize that there are certain parts 
of the economy which cannot be un- 
seated for a particular advantage to 
any one group or any one nation, or any 
group of nations. Let me say with all 
the stress I can place upon the state- 
ment that I am not in disagreement with 
the principle of a wheat agreement. 
The only thing I am trying to say is that 
we should extend it for 1 year instead of 
3 years, in the light of all we have said 
and done in this country, and all the 
commissions we have appointed to study 
problems, not only with respect to farm 
products, but with respect to other prod- 
ucts. We have appointed committees 
and commissions and boards to study our 
total imports and exports. After the 
reports of commissions come before us 
we may be in a better position to decide 
whether we want to extend the agree- 
ment for 1 year, 3 years, or 5 years. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FREAR. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. The distinguished 
Senator from Delaware suggest that he 
would be very much opposed to any 
order or regulation which would per- 
mit us to milk our cows only 6 days in 
the week. I remind him that if we could 
do that, it would no doubt relieve the 
butter surplus in a hurry. 

Mr. FREAR. I must correct the Sen- 
ator slightly. I did not say anything 
about an order being issued. I said I 
would object if the Senator told me I 
could not milk my cows more than 6 
days a week. I still believe that the 
farmers are free, and if they do not want 
to sign the wheat-acreage allotment 
agreement or enter into the control pro- 
gram, they do not have to do so. 

Mr. CARLSON. Certainly that is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. FREAR. If they do not sign it, 
they can produce as much wheat as they 
like. 
Mr. CARLSON. With respect to the 
rules, regulations, and orders which re- 
strict production, the wheat-acreage al- 
lotment which will be submitted to the 
farmers of the Nation must carry by a 
two-thirds vote, not merely a majority. 
If two-thirds of the wheat growers do not 
vote for the wheet-acreage allotment re- 
duction of 20 percent, there will be no 
wheat-acreage allotment, and loans will 
go to $1.05 a bushel next year. 

Mr. FREAR. I think the Senator from 
Kansas is strictly in accord with that 
provision of our Controls Act. 

Mr. CARLSON. I am very definitely 
in favor of acreage allotments and con- 
trols when we have guaranteed prices. 
In fact, that is the only way we can con- 
trol surpluses. 

Mr. FREAR. I am very happy to hear 
the Senator say that, although I think 
he has said it before, and I think I have 
known previously his views on that ques- 
tion. We cannot economically continue 
to give price supports unless we have 
some method of controlling the produc- 
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tion of the product whose price we seek 
to support. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FREAR. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, I should like to say 
to the distinguished Senator from Dela- 
ware that so far as his objection to the 
3-year extension is concerned, the Amer- 
ican delegation did try to obtain a short- 
er period for an extension of the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement. Unfortu- 
nately, the great majority of the nations 
concerned agreed to a 3-year extension. 
Some of them wanted a 5-year extension. 
At the present time this particular agree- 
ment is before the parliaments of most 
of the countries, and it would be almost 
an impossibility now to consider a 1-year 
extension. If we were to do so, the en- 
tire agreement would have to be re- 
written. 

Another thing I should like to bring 
to the attention of the Senator from Del- 
aware is this: There is no reason why, in 
the United States, other agreements can- 
not be worked out covering other prod- 
ucts. I understand that is one of the 
objections which the Senator has to the 
pending proposal. 

While I am on my feet, I will say that 
the chairman of the subcommittee han- 
dling this particular measure, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. Lancer] did a magnificent job in the 
hearings. He certainly tried to protect 
the interests of all concerned in the 
course of the proceedings covering this 
particular agreement. 

It is the hope of the committee that 
this agreement which is the best we can 
do at this time, will be ratified as soon 
as possible, so that under this agreement 
we can get our share of the world market. 
The agreement gives us a great deal of 
security with respect to our surplus 
wheat. The agreement establishes both 
a ceiling and a floor, and gives us that 
much in the way of protection, which 
otherwise we would not have. 

Mr. FREAR. I believe that what the 
Senator from Montana has said is true. 
I also say to the Senator from North Da- 
kota that I believe that when he is con- 
ducting tne affairs of the subcommittee 
or the committee at all times he is fair 
to those who present their problems to 
him as well as to his colleagues in the 
Senate. 

I do not wish my statement to be con- 
sidered as any reflection on the ability 
of the Senators with whom I have had 
debate. I am quite confident that their 
ability is of the highest, and that their 
motives are to do what is best for the 
farmers of the country. I will go even 
further than that. I believe that they 
would not give the farmers any undue 
advantage over other elements of our 
society. I think they would be fair to 
the entire economy, including the farm- 
ers. I believe they are perfectly sincere 
in the attitude they have taken in the 
hearings and in the proposal they have 
brought before the Senate for ratifica- 
tion. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FREAR. I yield. 
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Mr. YOUNG. The International 
Wheat Agreement, in effect, gives us a 
two-price system for a part of our wheat 
exports. Thatis very similar to the trade 
programs or practices carried on by al- 
most every other nation in the world. 
The Canadians, in the wheat pool, estab- 
lish an arbitrary and higher price for 
domestic consumption, and a lower price 
for export. That is the practice of 
Argentina, Russia, and almost every 
other country of the world which exports 
wheat. I do not know of any other way 
American wheat producers could com- 
pete in foreign markets. I hope some 
day we can get down to a self-financing 
program for a two-price system so that 
we can meet competition from other na- 
tions of the world. 

Mr. FREAR, I should like to ask an- 
other question of the Senator from North 
Dakota. If the free world market price 
of wheat or if the free market price in 
this country falls below $1.55 a bushel, 
does it have any bearing on the cost? 

Mr. YOUNG. Yes. At the present 
time cash wheat is selling for as much 
as 65 cents a bushel below the support 
level of $2.21 per bushel. There are 
many markets in the United States in 
which wheat could be purchased and 
actually a profit made on the purchase. 
Therefore, at present cash market wheat 
prices there would be practically no loss 
whatever for international wheat pro- 
gram operations. Of course, prices can 
go up, too. 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. The reason I asked 
the question was that the distinguished 
senior Senator from North Dakota 
stated it might cost the Government $100 
million over a period of 3 years. I as- 
sume the figure may have been deter- 
mined on the basis of the cash wheat 
price in this country, because if the cash 
price went up the only thing that could 
affect it would be the loan agreement 
wheat on which we would have to pay a 
subsidy, so to speak. In that event, if 
the price went up 40 cents a bushel, it 
would amount to more than $100 million. 

Mr. YOUNG. If the cash price went 
up, it would be much more. The agree- 
ment in the pact called for $1.80 a bushel. 

In the future the price is $2.05 a 
bushel, which is 25 cents a bushel more 
than last year. 

Mr. FREAR. I realize the sincerity 
of the sponsors of the agreement, and I 
realize the sincerity of those who fought 
for the best interests of the United States 
in the meeting of the nations when the 
proposed agreement was entered into by 
the representatives of the 45 countries. 

However, I wish at least to be on record 
as having expressed myself somewhat in 
opposition, and as being alarmed, per- 
haps, in view and in light of what the 
Senate has done in extending the Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements Act for 1 year, 
and also with reference to the participa- 
tion that is expected of members of this 
Government with other governments in 
regard to other commodities within the 
next 12-month period. 

It is certainly not my intention to de- 
lay action on important bills before the 
Senate. 

I wish to thank the Senators who have 
answered my questions. They have 
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made very intelligent answers to my 
questions, and they have sought to do 
justice to their convictions. I am sure 
it is unfortunate that the junior Senator 
from Delaware cannot wholeheartedly 
agree with their opinions. 

Mr. President, I wish to commend 
again the courage which the representa- 
tives of the foreign nations have exempli- 
fied in the meeting on the wheat agree- 
ment, and I should also like to pay trib- 
ute to the representatives of our Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Goldwater Martin 
Anderson Gore McCarran 
Barrett Green McCarthy 
Beall Griswold McClellan 
Bennett Hayden Millikin 
Bricker Hendrickson Monroney 
Bush Hennings Morse 
Butler, Md. Hickenlooper Mundt 
Butler, Nebr, Hill Murray 
Byrd Hoey Neely 
Capehart Holland Payne 
Carlson Hunt Potter 
Case Ives Purtell 
Chavez Jackson Robertson 
Clements Jenner Russell 
Cooper Johnson, Colo. Saltonstall 
Cordon Johnson, Tex. Schoeppel 
Dirksen Johnston, S. C. Smathers 
Douglas Kennedy Smith, Maine 
Duff Kerr Smith, N. J. 
Dworshak Knowland Symington 
Eastland Kuchel Thye 
Ellender Langer ‘Tobey 
Ferguson Lehman Watkins 
Flanders Long Welker 
Frear Magnuson Wiley 
George Malone Williams 
Gillette Mansfield Young 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present, 

The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution of ratification. [Putting the 
question.] Two-thirds of the Senators 
present concurring therein, the resolu- 
tion of ratification is agreed to, and the 
agreement is ratified. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate re- 
sume the consideration of legislative 
business. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of legislative 
business. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERNATIONAL 
WHEAT AGREEMENT ACT OF 1949 


Mr. LANGER. I move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 97, to amend the 
International Wheat Agreement Act of 
1949. The joint resolution is brief, was 
reported favorably by the committee, and 
will make applicable to the new Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement the legisla- 
tion which applied to the International 
Wheat Agreement of 1949. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the joint 
resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Payne in the chair). The joint resolu- 
tion is epen to amendment. 
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If there be no amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on engrossment 
and third reading of the joint resolution, 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 97) 
was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That section 2 of the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement Act of 1949 (63 
Stat. 945) is amended by inserting before the 
parenthesis at the end of the first sentence 
thereof the following: “and the agreement 
revising and renewing the International 
Wheat Agreement for a period ending July 
31, 1956, signed by Australia, Canada, France, 
the United States, and certain wheat-im- 
porting countries.” 

Sec. 2. Reference in any law to the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement of 1949 shall be 
deemed to include the agreement revising 
and renewing the International Wheat 
Agreement. 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD POLI- 
CIES IN RELATION TO INDEPEND- 
ENT CARRIERS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, last Sat- 
urday, when I was giving my weekly re- 
port as the representative of the Inde- 
pendent Party, I postponed a brief dis- 
cussion of certain policies of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, stating that I would 
take up that subject at a later date. 

On Saturday afternoon, at a later 
hour, the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN] inserted in the RECORD a 
speech he had prepared on the subject 
of irregular air carriers. His speech will 
be found in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
page 8572. Iam happy to associate my- 
self with the remarks of the Senator 
from Alabama on this subject. 

Earlier today the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Hennincs] delivered a brief 
speech on the general subject matter 
of the policies of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board in relation to the so-called inde- 
pendent carriers. At this time I wish to 
continue that discussion for a few min- 
utes. 

Mr. President, during the last few 
weeks the Civil Aeronautics Board has 
once again revealed its naked desire to 
uproot and destroy any seed of compe- 
tition in the civil aviation field. As I 
understand it, the chairman of the Sen- 
ate Small Business Committee, the Sen- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. THYE], trans- 
mitted to the Civil Aeronautics Board, on 
June 9, an urgent request that it post- 
pone its enforcement actions against the 
large irregular carriers until such time 
as the Senate Small Business Committee 
has been able to prepare its report and 
give to Congress and to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board a constructive solution. 

The Board evidently responded to the 
Senator’s suggestion not with words, but 
with a resounding slap. On the 16th of 
June, the Board issued an order refus- 
ing to dismiss or postpone its move to 
revoke the operating authority of the 
North American aircoach system—the 
model independent operator in the coun- 
try. In its statement the Board said that 
it “would proceed with the enforcement 
of existing requirements in the usual 
manner.” In other words, the Board 
proposes to follow its pattern of sup- 
pressing and exterminating every enter- 
Prise which dares to offer common-car- 
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rier service to the general public at low 
cost—in the interest of protecting the 
so-called grandfather carriers. Paren- 
thetically, I may say that, in 1938 there 
were 16 certified grandfather carriers. 
There are, in 1953, 13 certificated car- 
riers. It may well come to pass that dur- 
ing the next couple of months, through 
merger, there may be only 11 certificated 
companies carrying passengers on the 
main trunk routes of the Nation. 

We have yet to witness the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board issuing one certificate of 
convenience and necessity in the com- 
mon-carrier field for trunkline service 
between two major cities. 

We have yet to see an enforcement 
proceeding against a nonscheduled oper- 
ator in which there was any doubt what- 
soever as to the technical violations of 
the company involved—and as to the 
outcome of the proceeding. It would 
be impossible for any operator to fly 
large aircraft on the basis of irregu- 
larity and infrequency and still main- 
tain any kind of adequate public service, 
A traveler must know in advance when a 
plane is going to depart, when it is going 
to arrive, where he can buy his ticket, 
and from what place he can collect his 
baggage. These things cannot be done 
if the operation is conducted on a tramp- 
steamer basis. The Civil Aeronautics 
Board knows this better than anyone 
else. Yet it has designed a series of 
snares, traps, tightropes, and pitfalls in 
the guise of economic regulations. If 
one can run their gauntlet and not be 
tagged he will discover new rules and 
new obstacles are immediately contrived 
to take away the fruits of success. 

The regulations which the Board is 
Invoking against the nonscheduled 
operations in the current proceedings 
were adopted without any hearings. The 
Board adopted so-called economic regu- 
lations with the avowed intent to put 
the new enterprises out of business. Its 
intention is revealed in written memor- 
anda which were exposed during the 
recent Senate Small Business Commit- 
tee hearings when Oswald P. Ryan, 
Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, acknowledged the authenticity of 
the documents which proclaimed the 
Board’s plan to eliminate the nonsched- 
uled operations by erecting economic re- 
gulations, adherence to which spells 
bankruptcy, and violation of which spells 
prosecution. 

The Board’s regulations have been so 
arbitrary and divisive that carriers have 
been compelled to violate them in order 
to stay in business. One may term this 
type of noncompliance “compulsory vio- 
lation.” The Senate Small Business 
Committee Report of 1951 condemned 
the CAB's record in enforcement cases 
against the nonscheduled operations as 
being “confused and devious.” The re- 
port further stated that the committee 
“finds itself in strong disagreement with 
the Board’s admitted policy of banish- 
ing all large irregulars on the grounds 
that they are ‘willful violators’ of a regu- 
lation that seems clearly unreasonable.” 

Repeatedly, the North American group 
petitioned the Board for hearings on 
the regulations in question, and repeat- 
edly such hearings have been refused. 
Recently the company filed a petition 
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with the Civil Aeronautics Board asking 
that it expedite a hearing on the subject 
of the regulations on which the current 
proceedings are based. It is interest- 
ing to see the basis on which the CAB 
rejected this petition on July 1, 1953. 
The Board states: 

The question whether the challenged reg- 
ulation revoked in part the “license” au- 
thority of respondent air carriers can better 
be determined following the compilation of 
the factual record herein than at the pres- 
ent time. Accordingly, it is ordered that the 
petition be and it hereby is deferred. 


In other words, the Board says, “We 
will try you first and, after we are 
through trying you, we will then take a 
look at the regulations to see whether 
they have any validity.” Of course, the 
Board is proceeding on the certainty 
that it can establish violations of regu- 
lations that may be invalid in the case, 
It will then be in a much stronger posi- 
tion to establish the relevancy of the 
regulations, Any normal and logical 
procedure would defer the trial and first 
examine the validity and basis of the 
charges. There seems to be an intem- 
perate thirst on the part of the Board 
which can apparently be satisfied only if 
this company, the North American Line, 
the leader of the independent industry, 
is liquidated. 

I know the history of the North Amer- 
ican group, and I know the crime with 
which it is charged. On the record it is 
charged with having flown too frequent- 
ly and too regularly. In fact, the North 
American aircoach system is guilty of 
having flown too many people, too often, 
too cheaply, and at the same time made 
money without public subsidy. 

I now apply the statement I made a 
while ago in regard to the subsidies the 
Government is paying to the ship in- 
dustry, to the subsidies it is paying to 
the aircraft industry, that they should 
be lodked into. If we want to save money 
for the American taxpayers, let us look 
into the subsidies. If we want to bring 
to an end an unwarranted handout, in 
part, let us take a look at the aircraft 
subsidies. 

The American people are being bilked. 
The North American Line, given the co- 
operation of the Civil Aernautics Board, 
could fly many people at greatly reduced 
rates, fly them safely, and make a profit, 
without a subsidy handout. The air- 
lines do not like that suggestion. It 
would be a bad example. It would en- 
croach upon the retention of the subsidy 
handout. 

Mr. President, I am perfectly willing 
to have the Government grant reason- 
able subsidies for carrying mail; but I 
am just a little tired of hearing all the 
political baloney about creeping social- 
ism when we are seeking to help the 
farmers of America, and to protect the 
consumers of electric power from a gal- 
loping monopoly, but do not hear a word 
about socialism when the shipping inter- 
ests, and railroad interests and aircraft 
interests plunge deeply, year after year, 
into the pockets of the American tax- 
payer to take what I am satisfied any 
investigation would show to be an un- 
reasonable amount of the people’s money, 
in the form of subsidy. 
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That is why I say, Mr. President, to 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, “If you are 
bent upon liquidating the nonscheds, 
take a look at the whole subsidy program 
of the aircraft industry.” 

All similar companies who dare to 
overthrow the encrusted and archaic 
doctrines of air monopoly are not in the 
favor of the CAB. I do not think that 
the large “grandfather” carriers are 
worried in the slightest over what they 
call diversion of traffic to the independ- 
ents. They have recently enjoyed their 
most successful 2 years—thanks to hav- 
ing been driven into the aircoach busi- 
ness by the example of the independents. 
They really cannot meet the peak de- 
mands of the traveling public. So it is 
not fear of losing business which moti- 
vates their frenzied antagonism to the 
independents. They are bothered and 
bewildered by the fact that upstarts, 
young pilots who actually flew planes 
in the service of their country during 
the war, should come into their private 
domain—the sky over America—and 
have the audacity to make a success out 
of air transportation without one cent of 
Government subsidy. And when I say 
without one cent of Government sub- 
sidy, I include without any subsidy 
sugar-coated as mail pay whereby the 
certificated carriers are still nourished 
at the public trough, although the record 
would indicate that they received noth- 
ing from the Treasury except a com- 
pensatory settlement for services ren- 
dered. The fact is that the compensa- 
tory mail pay is approximately double 
the rate charged for carrying regular 
commercial freight for identical han- 
dling and is as neat a giveaway as ever 
was disguised as a legitimate payment. 

Some weeks ago the distinguished 
junior Senator from Illinois quoted the 
old English epigram: 

The law is hard on man or woman 

Who steals a goose from off the common, 

But turns the larger rascal loose 

Who steals the common from the goose. 


This little jingle dates back to the 18th 
century, at the time when there was 
the bitter battle in England over the 
enclosure of the common pasture. 

Mr. President, I submit that the com- 
mon pasture in the 20th century is the 
sky. This is the area in which radio, 
television, and aviation are just begin- 
ning to break through the barriers of the 
unknown. The new frontier of our age 
lies in the sky. Yet I am shocked and 
astonished to discover that we have 
already enclosed this frontier, wrapped 
it up, sealed it, and delivered it to a few 
companies in complete violation of the 
original intention of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act and certainly in direct op- 
position to any fair estimate of the public 
interest. 

Mr. President, having mentioned tele- 
vision in the series of business groups 
that are seeking to enclose the air, as 
the old Common of England was enclosed 
or attempted to be enclosed, because of 
a selfish view, let me by way of digres- 
sion for a moment say that in my judg- 
ment, Congress had better proceed with- 
out delay to a charitable examination of 
the whole question of protecting educa- 
tional televisicn. We had better look 
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into it not only from the standpoint of 
its use as an educational medium, but 
we should look into it also from the 
standpoint of protecting pure politics. If 
we do not do something about that aspect 
of television, exercising as it does now a 
powerful campaign force, which, no 
doubt, will be greater in the future, 
candidates for office are going to be at 
the mercy of powerful economie forces 
which control politics. Conditions have 
reached such a point now that poor men 
can hardly afford to run for office. There 
are many who feel, although I have not 
completely come to share this point of 
view as yet, that television is now the 
most important factor in a campaign. 
Whether or not it is, I think we can take 
judicial notice of the fact that it is a very 
important factor. 

It is important from the standpoint of 
the political freedom of the American 
people that they be not shut off from free 
campaigns. When I use the word “free” 
in that sentence, Mr. President, I mean 
free in the sense that candidates for office 
will have the media of the sky through 
which they can speak to the people with- 
out first losing their political freedom. 

Mr. President, if I were to write a 
chapter on American politics as it is 
practiced today, and be limited to one 
chapter, I think I would select the sub- 
ject “Campaign Contributions and Do- 
nations and Political Slavery,” because 
men are not going to remain for long free 
to exercise an honest independence of 
judgment in American political life if we 
do not maintain open for them a free 
medium. That is why I believe the 
people have the right to look to their 
elected representatives to adopt pre- 
cautionary procedures now to assure that 
television will be used as a force for polit- 
ical enlightenment during a campaign, 
rather than as a clever device for censor- 
ship or the dissemination of one-sided 
political information during a campaign, 
because of the fact that poor men run- 
ning for office will not have the funds 
with which to put on a television cam- 
paign. 

That is why, in my opinion, serious 
consideration should be given, and at a 
very early date, to the whole subject of 
the public’s responsibility in financing 
political campaigns, at least from the 
standpoint of television time, because 
every Senator, whether we agree with 
the man running for office or not, has a 
vital interest in the position which candi- 
dates for office take on the issues. 

We shall do great damage to repre- 
sentative government if we permit the 
general domain of the sky to be taken 
over by selfish economic groups to the 
exclusion of the public generally. Once 
the licenses are granted, once the chan- 
nels have been marked, once the deci- 
sions for channelizing the air become 
established and legal rights are vested, 
it is much more difficult to adopt the 
regulations which should be adopted. I 
am convinced, Mr. President, that this is 
one of the most serious problems facing 
the American people, so far as free elec- 
tions are concerned. There will be no 
free elections in America, if we ever 
come to the time when poor men run- 
ning for office do not have available to 
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them the television media at an expense 
cost they can afford to pay. 

That problem is also somewhat related 
to the main subject matter I am dis- 
cussing today in connection with the air 
rights of the nonscheds. Let it be clearly 
understood that I hold no brief for any 
air company, scheduled or nonscheduled, 
which does not conform to the strictest 
of safety practices. But the bugaboo 
raised by the scheduled lines against the 
nonscheduled lines is a psychological ar- 
gument which they have a hard time 
establishing. I refer to the question of 
air safety. There is no reason in the 
world why nonscheduled airlines cannot 
meet every safety requirement of sched- 
uled airlines. But once the safety factor 
is taken care of, I am not in favor of 
cutting up the skies over America into 
pieces of economic pie and handing them 
out to so-called grandfather companies, 
because I take the position that, in a very 
real sense, the sky is not ours out of 
which to make economic pie. The sky 
ought to be subject to availability for 
use by individuals, companies, and the 
Government, in whatever manner is nec- 
essary to promote the general welfare, 

I feel that in making these criticisms 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board and of its 
policies and procedures, I am making an 
argument focusing attention on the need 
of protecting the general welfare, which, 
in my judgment, the present policies of 
the Board are not doing. 

A hundred years ago, when the battle 
of the railroads was taking place, it was 
easy for the public to see what was going 
on, The township sites of vast and rich 
properties which were turned over to the 
railroads could be seen by everyone. It 
took a relatively short time before the 
public became indignant and aroused, 
The battle of the public versus the rail- 
road monopolies helped to create the 
populist movement, the progressive 
movement, the nonpartisan movement, 
the farmers’ labor movement, and the 
great liberal farm organizations which 
swept the prairies and engulfed the West 
a generation ago. 

But the business of taking the air is a 
much subtler and neater trick. The 
public cannot see a certificate of con- 
venience and necessity, an exclusive 
route in airspace, or a chosen instru- 
ment. The air is being cut up and car- 
ried away in the portfolios of lawyers, 
lobbyists, and pliant politicians who deal 
in such intangibles as franchises in the 
sky. Enclosing the air over America for 
private monopoly is the neatest trick of 
the 20th century. 

Because of the very invisible nature 
of the air, we must have a regulatory 
agency which is independent of the in- 
dustry it is charged with regulating, 
which has no bonds, harnesses, or lead 
strings to the industry, a body which is 
never submissive, obedient, or servile to 
any group or any special interest in avia- 
tion. Yet the Civil Aeronautics Board 
is a classic example of a regulatory 
agency moving along a course directly 
in line with the interests of large cer- 
tificated carriers. By its servility, the 
CAB has shown that it is the chosen 
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instrument of the ATA, the Air Trans- 
port Association, the trade association of 
the monopoly-minded carriers. 

The Board’s handling of the independ- 
ent nonsubsidized segment of the indus- 
try appears to be but one manifestation 
of bad regulation on the part of this 
administrative agency. Ihave had called 
to my attention recently the opinion of 
the Board in a case known as the Gen- 
eral Passenger Fare Investigation. This 
case was started early in 1952 on the 
basis of tariffs filed by the domestic 
trunkline mail carriers. These tariffs, 
in a period of high prosperity and high- 
est profits in the airlines industry, pro- 
posed two types of passenger fare in- 
creases. They proposed, first, a dollar 
increase in every passenger fare; and, 
second, they proposed to eliminate the 
5-percent discount on round trips. 

To get some idea of the amount of 
money involved, I might point out that 
the dollar increase alone would result 
in an increase of revenues, accompanied 
by no additional expense whatsoever. 
In fact, with the immediate approval of 
the Board, which was had without any 
hearing or investigation, it did so result. 
A total of $16 million for the trunkline 
carriers was extracted from the public 
by this device. Fortunately, the Board 
members split in such a way on the elimi- 
nation of the 5-percent discount that it 
did not go into immediate effect, but 
instead was set for hearing. 

As a justification of their proposed in- 
crease in fares, the carriers and at least 
one member of the Board made speeches, 
published articles, and generally publi- 
cized dire financial forecasts for the en- 
tire industry—this in spite of the fact 
that, as events have proved, and as one 
Board member, Joseph P. Adams, de- 
clared at the time, profits would inevi- 
tably increase with inevitable tremen- 
dous growth in air transportation. At 
about the time when the matter was 
coming up for hearing this year, every 
trunkline mail carrier filed a petition 
with the Board to dismiss the proceed- 
ing, because by that time airline profits 
were so high that it was obvious that if 
there should be a general fare investiga- 
tion it could only result in a reduction 
in fares. 

As has been published in the newspa- 
pers, the newest member of the Board, 
Harmar Denny, apparently unaware of 
the influences of the industry, decided 
that the fare investigation should go 
forward in spite of the fact that it would 
likely result in a reduction of fares for 
these carriers, Within 10 days there- 
after, this member reversed himself, he 
being the member who could swing the 
Board one way or the other because of a 
3-to-2 split. This member disclosed to a 
reporter that he had changed his mind 
after a discussion with the general coun- 
sel of the Air Transport Association. In 
this fashion the industry managed to kill 
an investigation into the general level of 
passenger fares, an investigation which 
could only result in a reduction of those 
fares to the benefit of air transportation 
generally, to the benefit of the taxpayers, 
and to the benefit of the traveling public. 

With one hand the Civil Aeronautics 
Board seems to be executing those car- 
riers who originated low fare air coach. 
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With the other hand the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board is taking those precau- 
tions which will keep the scheduled fares 
at the highest rates possible. 

With both hands the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board seems engaged in keeping civil 
aviation in the grasp of the chosen few. 
We are well on our way to complete mo- 
nopoly of the air. 

Here we have such an outstanding pri- 
vate enterprise as the North American 
Aircoach system. Did the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board foresee the possibility of 
$99 transcontinental service back in 
1945, or was it the management of the 
North American Aircoach system which 
inaugurated this type of transconti- 
nental service? Was it the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board that thought through and 
suggested high density seating, or was it 
the present management of the North 
American aircoach group that instituted 
this innovation? Was it the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board which suggested and en- 
couraged the experiment in backward 
seating arrangements which have just 
been inaugurated on the North American 
carriers as a measure of safety, comfort, 
and improved visibility? No; it was not 
the Civil Aeronautics Board which en- 
couraged this significant experiment. 
Nor was it the Civil Aeronautics Board 
which ever did anything to facilitate the 
air-bus idea. plan, now being de- 
veloped by North American, will enable 
passengers to fly at 3 cents a mile, exactly 
half the current 6 cents a mile of the 
certificated carriers. 

When North American sought to order 
two new DC-6B’s from Douglas, and put 
this type of equipment into the air- 
coach service—an innovation heartily 
approved by the military as a valuable 
addition to our airlift capacity—did the 
CAB cheer this and help it? The CAB 
was the only Government agency to 
stand in the way and kill the priority 
for this order, and it was only through 
the cooperation of responsible agencies 
in the Government, such as the CAA, 
that the equipment was finally placed 
on order. 

We search in vain for any example 
where the Civil Aeronautics Board has 
shown any leadership in improving and 
developing this Nation’s aviation. It 
has been quipped, in some justice, I be- 
lieve, that the CAB is the greatest drag 
on aviation since gravity. 

It is not pleasant to stand on the floor 
of the Senate in two succeeding sessions 
of the Senate and make the severe criti- 
cisms which I have made, first of the 
Federal Power Commission on Saturday, 
and of the Civil Aeronautics Board on 
Monday. Those criticisms are the re- 
sult of a very careful investigation which 
I have made of the procedures of those 
two administrative tribunals. As a 
lawyer I do not intend to stand by in 
the Senate and see administrative 
tribunals proceed with a policy and a 
procedural course of action which in my 
judgment cannot be reconciled with the 
general welfare. 

I would have these administrative 
tribunals keep in mind the fact that they 
are not only arms of the executive 
branch of Government, but also arms of 
the legislative branch of Government. 
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I would also have them keep in mind 
the fact that they are charged with a 
quasi-judicial responsibility, because 
they are also judicial tribunals in a very 
real sense. They have a solemn obliga- 
tion to see to it, first, that their proce- 
dures are fair. I directed my attention 
to the unfair procedures of the Federal 
Power Commission on Saturday, and I 
direct my attention today to what I 
think has been a very unfair procedure 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board in han- 
dling the problem of the nonscheduled 
airlines. 

Their responsibility, in the second 
place, is to see to it that they so con- 
duct their investigations and hearings 
that the adversaries and parties litigant 
to those hearings are able to make the 
record on the merits of the position 
which they take on the issues involved. 

Lastly, these administrative tribunals 
have the obligation of keeping in mind 
the fact that they sit there not as the 
servants of the litigants, but as judges 
between the litigants. They sit there 
as the servants of the American people, 
in keeping with the laws which created 
them. That means that they have the 
obligation of so administering those laws 
as to promote the general welfare. 

Therefore, as the representative of the 
Independent Party today in the Senate, 
I serve notice not only on these two 
administrative tribunals, but on all ad- 
ministrative tribunals, of my growing 
concern under this administration with 
respect to certain policies by those ad- 
ministrative tribunals which apparently 
are becoming too prototype for the safety 
of the general welfare, as they proceed 
in many instances under the new ap- 
pointees which this administration has 
added to them. I would have them keep 
in mind the fact that they are not the 
instrumentalities of American business. 
They are the instrumentalities of the 
American people to promote the general 
welfare; and whenever I find any ad- 
ministrative tribunal, whether it be the 
Federal Power Commission, or in this 
instance the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
which starts following the course of ac- 
tion which those two tribunals have al- 
ready started to follow under this ad- 
ministration, I propose to take to the 
floor of the Senate and use this desk 
and this rostrum to warn the American 
people of a resulting infringement upon 
their rights. ; 

I close today with the warning that if 
the Civil Aeronautics Board does not 
change its course of action there is great 
danger that the sky is to be handed out 
to the “grandfather carriers“ in the 
form of pieces of economic pie. , 

As a warning I would also have the 
Federal Communications Commission 
keep in mind the fact that some of us 
are watching it, too, with regard to the 
policies it follows in the distribution of 
television rights. We suggest that the 
Federal Communications Commission 
recognize that its responsibility is to see 
to it that channels are reserved for the 
educational purposes of television, so 
that television may become one of the 
greatest institutions of higher learning 
and education in our country, uncen- 
sored and uncontrolled by any combina- 
tion of business or economic forces, 
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SUGGESTED INVESTIGATION OF 
OFFICIALS OF THE CENTRAL IN- 
TELLIGENCE AGENCY 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, the 
Senate is soon to be faced with a very 
important decision. 

Last Thursday the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. McCartuy] gave notice on 
the floor of the Senate of his insistence 
on the right of the investigative sub- 
committee of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations to investigate officials 
and employees of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. 

This puts the Senate up to the choice 
of giving the distinguished Senator from 
Wisconsin carte blanche authority to 
fully explore, via any type of hearings 
which he may so determine, televised, or 
otherwise, the innermost secrets of this 
highly confidential and secret arm of 
national security. Such an investigation 
would be done under the authority and 
in the name of the United States Senate. 

Under his proposal a precedent will be 
set which would deny to the President, 
and officials at the highest level of gov- 
ernment the right to keep this Agency’s 
operation completely and definitely 
secret and confidential. 

May I call to the attention of the Re- 
publicans of the Senate that this act was 
passed by the 80th Congress with Sen- 
ator Chan Gurney as chairman. The 
committee report on the Senate side was 
12 to 0. The report which dealt with 
the entire National Security Act of 1947 
declared: 

To meet the future, with confidence, we 
must make certain that our foreign and mili- 
tary policies are mutually supporting; that 
a Central Intelligence Agency collects and 
analyzes that mass of information without 
which the Government cannot either main- 
tain peace nor wage war successfully. 


Further, the report places squarely on 
the National Security Council the full re- 
sponsibility and authority for the super- 
vision of this Agency and makes the 
President of the United States its presid- 


ing officer. Other members include the 


Secretary of State, the Secretary of De- 
fense, the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force, the chairman of the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board, and 
other members as the President may 
designate from time to time. President 
Eisenhower has made the president of 
the Senate, the Vice President, a member 
of this Board as well. 

Up to the time of the demand of the 
Senator from Wisconsin, Congress has 
respected the necessary confidential na- 
ture and secret operation of Central In- 
telligence. No printed testimony is 
made available even to the individual 
members of the Senate on their requests 
for appropriations. No listing of appro- 
priation is even provided for in the ap- 
propriation bills which Congress passes, 
so secret is the nature of this operation. 

This respects section 403g of the act 
establishing its policy. This act reads: 

In the interest of the security of the for- 
eign intelligence activities of the United 
States and in order to further implement the 
proviso of section 403 (d) (3) of this title 
that the Director of Central Intelligence 
shall be responsible for protecting intelli- 
gence sources and methods from unauthor- 
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ized disclosure, the Agency shall be exempted 
from the provisions of section 654 of title 5, 
and the provisions of any other law which 
require the publication or disclosure of the 
organization, functions, names, official titles, 
salaries, or numbers of personnel employed 
by the Agency; provided that in furtherance 
of this section, the Director of the Budget 
shall make no reports to the Congress in 
connection with the Agency under section 
947 (b) of title 5. 


I believe that most of the Members of 
the Senate know the extreme investiga- 
tions, many of which have been made by 
the FBI, and now by other intelligence 
agencies before employment of members 
of this important Agency. Iam sure you 
know the high degree of secrecy that 
surrounds its work, its members, and 
even the nature of its reports which go 
directly to the President's desk. I am 
informed that not even Cabinet mem- 
bers are generally informed as to the full 
text or origin of the material thus laid 
before the President by this Agency. 

It could hardly be called a New Deal 
Agency, and thus subjected to the gen- 
eral suspicion so assiduously built up to 
create doubt in the people’s minds of the 
loyality of its then Democratic leaders. 

It was headed under the Democratic 
administration by a distinguished gen- 
eral, the former Chief of Staff in Europe 
for the now President of the United 
States. I do not know his politics—Gen. 
Bedell Smith, that is—but his loyalty 
and ability were recognized by President 
Eisenhower, and he was made Under 
Secretary of State in this new Republi- 
can administration. 

His deputy chief, the Honorable Allen 
Dulles, brother of the Republican Secre- 
tary of State, was appointed by Presi- 
dent Truman and has been promoted by 
President Eisenhower to succeed Gen, 
Bedell Smith. 

Those few men in this Agency whom 
I have learned were in positions of ad- 
ministrative authority under President 
Truman also were supporters not of my 
party, but of the Republican Party. 

As I view this new demand to have a 
McCarthy investigation of this sensitive 
Agency, for all the world to see, I believe 
that it would disclose to our enemies in- 
formation and data that even the Krem- 
lin’s best spy apparatus could not get for 
them. 

Certainly, we want to protect this Na- 
tion’s security against Communist in- 
filtration. But in protecting it we must 
be wise enough to not turn over to them 
secrets and information of tremendous 
value to them and of great danger to us 
to lose. 

I question the oft-stated claim that 
only the Senator from Wisconsin stands 
between us and complete internal sub- 
version. I doubt that he has a monopoly 
within this Government of despising, ex- 
Posing, and prosecuting Communists and 
their fellow travelers. 

I wonder if Messrs. Cohn and Schine, 
J. B. Matthews, or even the distinguished 
junior Senator from Wisconsin measure 
up in ability to the FBI. 

Since 1947 the FBI has been devoting 
much of its time and force to hunting 
down subversives in and out of Govern- 
ment. As the greatest crime detection 
agency in the world, I do not think that 
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J. Edgar Hoover and his well-trained 
men have wasted the $470 million that 
the Congress has given them since 1947, 

The FBI hunts these subversives with 
the same ruthless, determined, and wide- 
spread efforts that, during World War II. 
succeeded in rounding up Nazi agents so 
effectively that not a dollar’s worth of 
German sabotage disturbed our war 
efforts. 

While the Communist agents and their 
friends are not hunted by the FBI in 
headlines or in televised hearings, I am 
inclined to the belief that they are doing 
a far better job than those whose pub- 
licity makes a circus of the chase. 

On top of that, evidence gathered by 
the FBI has resulted in convictions of 
Communist leaders, agents, and spies, 
instead of charges from the committee 
rooms and the Senate floor. 

The reason I believe it unwise for the 
Senate to permit by implied authority 
the McCarthy investigation of this secret 
agency not only stems from the law 
itself—but from the necessary constitu- 
tional division of powers. More and 
more the Senate and the Congress have 
infringed upon the necessary adminis- 
trative prerogative granted to the Presi- 
dent as Chief Executive by the Consti- 
tution. More and more we seem to ne- 
glect our own duties as we eager-beaver 
ourselves into assuming legislative direc- 
tion of the executive department. 

In the field of loyalty, I necessarily felt 
that after the people had spoken with 
such distinct endorsement of Président 
Eisenhower for the job as Chief Execu- 
tive, that this clipping and the “creating 
of the big doubt” technique would cease. 

I felt more certain when in his state 
of the Union message President Eisen- 
hower declared: ‘ 

Confident of your understanding and co- 
operation, I know that the primary respon- 
sibility for keeping out the disloyal and the 
dangerous rests squarely upon the executive 
branch. When that branch so conducts it- 
self as to require policing by another branch 
of the Government, it invites its own disor- 
der and confusion, I am determined to meet 
this responsibility of the Executive. The 
heads of all executive departments and 
agencies have been instructed to initiate at 
once effective programs of security with re- 
spect to their personnel. i 


Without lessening the vigor, but per- 
haps with fewer headlines, the protec- 
tion of our internal security, I feel, rests 
in better hands with the President, his 
National Security Council, and the FBI 
than with the McCarthy committee. 

It would seem to me that the lessons 
of the past—namely the shambles made 
of the career service of the State Depart- 
ment by the attacks against that De- 
partment at a time when it must be 
relied upon to be one of the principal 
agents in our efforts in the cold war— 
have done more harm than good. 

It would seem to me that attacks upon 
the Voice of America program made 
what should have been a strong voice 
for freedom at the time of Stalin’s death 
a stammer that rendered it ineffectual. 

It would seem to me that the “book 
burning” incident, even if it does remove 
books by Communist authors from over- 
seas libraries, has done far more harm 
than good in foreign countries. It has 
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made us look ridiculous to the Europeans 
because the techniques employed were 
so reminiscent of the totalitarian gov- 
ernments and their thought control 
which we so despise. Surely in such a 
sensitive area, such books which might 
have been dangerous, could have been 
quietly removed instead of by the “key- 
stone cop” chase of Messrs. Cohn and 
Schine across all Europe. 

It would seem to me that the memory 
of these incidents would cause the Sen- 
ate to “stop, look, and listen” before 
permitting in its name and by its auth- 
ority the prospect of another shambles 
being made out of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency through a McCarthy in- 
vestigation. 

Let President Eisenhower do it, let 
the FBI do it, or even a special com- 
mission with congressional representa- 
tion do it, if the investigation is de- 
termined to be necessary. But please, 
please, let it be done without headlines 
and television. 

Sooner or later I should like to see 
emanating from this greatest legisla- 
tive body a philosophy of “I believe,” 
instead of “I doubt.” We have, and we 
must have if we are to make democracy 
work, a basic faith in our governmental 
institutions and in the men who head 
them. 

I have, and I will retain, confidence 
that the men placed at the head of the 
executive departments are loyal and 
patriotic. I have that faith now, and 
I had it under the Democratic admin- 
istrations. 

Certainly in an area as sensitive as 
government, subversives will attempt, 
as they do in the case of certain com- 
-mercial activities, such as shipping, de- 
fense production, communications, et 
cetera, to attach themselves to certain 
of our governmental agencies. It is 
primarily the job of the Executive, using 
the best skilled and most efficient and, 
may I add, constitutional means possi- 
ble, to search them out, discharge them, 
and convict them in our courts of law. 

But attacks such as the one made on 
the floor of the Senate in the Ist session 
of the 82d Congress—see the CONGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorD, volume 97, part 5, page 
6602—on the General of the Armies, 
later the Secretary of Defense and Sec- 
retary of State, Gen. George C. Mar- 
shall, are not in this constitutional pat- 
tern or the moral pattern of our Govern- 
ment. 

The junior Senator from Wisconsin 
IMr. McCartuy] said, in part, on that 
occasion: 

How can we account for our present situa- 
tion unless we believe that men high in this 
Government are concerting to deliver us to 

? This must be the product of a 
great conspiracy on a scale so immense as 
“to dwarf any previous such venture in the 
history of man—a conspiracy of infamy so 
black that, when it is finally exposed, its 
principals shall be forever deserving of the 
maledictions of all honest men. 

Who constitutes the highest circles of this 
conspiracy? About that we cannot be sure. 

It is when we return to an examination of 
General Marshall's record since the spring of 
1942 that we approach an explanation of the 
carefully planned retreat from victory. 

The President is not master in his 
own house. Those who are master there not 
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only have a desire to protect the sappers and 
miners—they could not do otherwise. They 
themselves are not free. They belong to a 
larger conspiracy, the worldwide web of which 
has been spun from Moscow. It was Moscow, 
for example, which decreed that the United 
States should execute its loyal friend, the 
Republic of China, The executioners were 
that well-identified group headed by Acheson 
and George Catlett Marshall. 


Nor have the attacks by the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin been only upon 
President Truman, Secretary of State 
Acheson, or General Marshall. We all 
remember the big hand of the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin in the smear of 
former Senator Millard Tydings, the 
holder of a battlefield medal for valor 
in World War I, and for years a distin- 
guished Member of this body. The 
same technique of questioning the loyalty 
of former Senator William Benton, of 
Connecticut, and of other candidates for 
the Senate, and of implying the dis- 
loyalty or dishonesty of anyone who 
dares question the McCarthy methods, 
has been the rule, rather than the ex- 
ception. 

Mr. President, only recently we ob- 
served that a distinguished citizen of 
the United States, who had been nom- 
inated by President Eisenhower to be a 
United States Ambassador, was criticized 
on the floor of the Senate, and his nom- 
ination was opposed, on the basis of 
anonymous charges; and, according to 
the press, we learned that only if Am- 
bassador Bohlen would submit to a lie- 
detector test would those who opposed 
his nomination be willing to withdraw 
their opposition. Only last week we had 
further opportunity to observe the great 
services Ambassador Bohlen has ren- 
dered, although again he was attacked 
on the floor of the Senate. 

Even Gov. Adlai Stevenson was not 
immune from a similar attack a few 
nights before the last general election. 

On the record, then, Mr. President, the 
question is whether at this time of crisis 
we can afford to permit the destruction, 
by means of the use of similar methods, 
of so important a part of our Govern- 
ment as the Central Intelligence Agency. 

I know a little about the Congres- 
sional Reorganization Act which gave 
to the junior Senator from Wisconsin 
whatever authority he has to conduct, 
with his committee and his staff, his 
world-wide exploratory forays. 

The Reorganization Act provides the 
following jurisdiction of the Committee 
on Government Operations, formerly the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Exec- 
utive Departments, to which committee 
shall be referred all proposed legisla- 
tion, messages, petitions, memorials, and 
other matters relating to the following 
subjects: 

(a) Budget and accounting measures, 
other than appropriations. 

(b) Reorganizations in the executive 
branch of the Government. 

1 Such committee shall have the duty 
O. — 

(a) Receiving and examining reports of 
the Comptroller General of the United States 
and of submitting such recommendations to 
the Senate as it deems necessary or desir- 
able in connection with the subject mat- 
ter of such reports; 
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(b) Studying the operation of Govern- 
ment activities at all levels with a view to 
determining its economy and efficiency; 

(c) Evaluating the effects of laws en- 
acted to reorganize the legislative and execu- 
tive branches of the Government; 

(d) Studying intergovernmental relation- 
ships between the United States and the 
States and municipalities, and between the 
United States and international organiza- 
tions of which the United States is a 
member. 


Mr. President, I have read and re- 
read the authority given by this act, and 
I fail to find that even by the most gen- 
erous stretching of its jurisdiction has 
the committee the carte blanche author- 
ity to act in the name of the United 
States Senate in many of the fields it has 
preempted. - 

Under former Republican control of 
the Senate it did not; and under former 
Democratic control it did not. This 
committee, a valuable committee, and 
an important arm of the Congress, then 
stayed in its field and within its author- 
ity. Its investigations properly were di- 
rected along lines of efficiency and econ- 
omy, as provided for by the Senate rule, 
It exercised its rightful power of in- 
vestigation upon irregularities in Gov- 
ernment departments, and not only 
established a good name for itself, but 
won recognition by the Nation for its 
thoroughness, fairness, and diligence, 

It would seem to me that in its new- 
found activities which offer greater 
headline opportunities, the committee is 
duplicating the specific work of the 
Judiciary Committee through its au- 
thorized Subcommittee on Internal 
Security. 

Sooner or later—and I believe soon- 
er—the Senate must be willing to take 
full responsibility for acts of its com- 
mittees and subcommittees, and must be 
prepared to defend them as its own, 
Since the committees act as an arm of 
the Senate, our people have the right 
to hold us personally responsible for 
whatever is done in the name of the 
Senate and under its authority. We 
cannot wash our hands of this ultimate 
responsibility. 

If an agency of the Senate can, by 
its excesses, weaken or destroy a vital 
agency of the executive branch, then 
it is not enough to blame one Senator, 
his Republican colleagues on the full 
committee, or on the subcommittee, or 
even the Republican Party. The respon- 
sibility is that of the entire Senate. 

It would seem to me that the Senate 
must face the fact that the investiga- 
tive function of the Congress is too im- 
portant and too vital to be granted in- 
discriminately and indefinitely for any 
purpose for which a committee chair- 
man might wish to use it—be it in a 
genuine effort to protect the Nation's 
welfare and security, or be it for pur- 
poses of politics and headlines. 

The Senate has authority to make 
this decision. 

Every Senator should assume the re- 
sponsibility of voting for or against an 
investigation headed by the junior Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. MCCARTHY], 
of the Central Intelligence Agency. As 
individual Senators of either the Demo- 
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cratic or the Republican Party we should 
welcome the right to give the full steam 
ahead signal to the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin to investigate the CIA or to 
vote against such a proceeding. 

I will vote against it, Mr. President, 
for I believe in—rather than doubt— 
the patriotism of President Eisenhower, 
Secretary of State Dulles, and the oth- 
ers on the National Security Council 
under whose direct responsibility and au- 
thority this highly secret agency oper- 
ates. 

Mr. President, unless America can fol- 
low its historic course of “I believe,” in- 
stead of “I doubt,” the totalitarians of 
the world will have weakened us here 
at home beyond their fondest dreams 
of success. If we adopt the “I doubt” 
creed, they will be justified a thousand 
times over in their efforts and expense 
to subvert our Nation and our Govern- 
ment. 

The issue is, Shall we be their un- 
conscious but willing accomplices to this 
fatal end? 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


THE PURGE IN THE PRESIDIUM— 
ITS FATAL CONSEQUENCES 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
interrupt the proceedings sufficiently to 
read into the Recor» for the information 
of the Senate a statement which was 
issued by Dr. Robert J. Kerner, professor 
of history and director of the Institute 
of Slavic Studies; University of Califor- 
nia, at Berkeley, relative to the purge in 
the Presidium and its fatal consequences. 

I believe that the Members of the Sen- 
ate will be interested in this statement, 
because Dr. Kerner has been a professor 
of Slavic history at the University of 
California for a number of years. He 
recently returned from a tour of Europe, 
along the borders of the Iron Curtain. 
Over a long period of time I have found 
that both his own personal knowledge 
and his sources of information have 
proved to be very accurate. Of course, 
no one can underwrite the accuracy of 
this particular statement, but in view 
of his background and the high degree of 
responsibility Dr. Kerner has, I thought 
the Members of the Senate who may 
have missed his judgment on the pro- 
ceedings in the Kremlin may find the 
statement of great interest. It is as 
follows: 

1. The fall of Beria is the first public 
indication of serious, if not fatal, conflict 
within the Moscow Presidium—the citadel 
of Soviet power—a conflict which has been 
brewing under cover since Stalin died. The 
present writer was the first to point out 
this undercover crisis on March 17, when he 
was forced to conclude that the Old Guard 
had clipped Malenkov’s wings. The purge 
of the Presidium has begun. 

2. The public charges against Beria are 
obviously false and artificial. He was purged 
because one faction in the Presidium was 
strong enough to destroy one of its oppo- 
nents in the struggle for power. The public 
reasons given need not concern us. 

3. The interpretation of William L. Ryan, 
Associated Press foreign news analyst, as well 
as that of other press services at present, is 
that Malenkov and his group purged Beria. 
Time will prove this to be false. The evolu- 
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tion of incidents connected with the phy- 
sicians’ trial indicates that the Old Guard 
(Molotov, Voroshilov, Kaganovich, and Mik- 
oyan), possibly joined by Krushchev and 
Bulganin, carried the day in the Presidium 
of 10 members. Beria’s relation to the phy- 
sicians’ trial indirectly involved Malenkov. 
There appears sufficient evidence that the 
trial had been planted originally to purge 
both Beria and Malenkov. As head of the 
Presidium, Malenkov had to make the an- 
nouncement that purged Beria. This is in 
correct Communist style wherein one sacri- 
fices his brother or his pal to prove he is 
“orthodox.” 

4. Instead of strengthening Malenkov, the 
purge of Beria weakens him before the 
Old Guard. Logically one should expect 
a final struggle between the Old Guard and 
Malenkov. Will Malenkov be able to save 
himself? 

5. The crisis of power in the Moscow Pre- 
sidium cannot but react in favor of the mass 
movements in active and passive opposition 
in Soviet Russia and the satellites. They are 
definitely pointed toward liberation. The 
Czechoslovaks led off, followed by the East 
Germans and other satellites. At present 
Moscow has the army, but for how long? 

6. For the Western Powers to stand by in 
a daze of neutralism is to miss the greatest 
opportunity in a generation to liberate the 
captive peoples and to hasten the fall of the 
Communist empire and communism as an 
organized world movement, the only actual 
threat to world peace. 


Irepeat, Mr. President, that because of 
the background and standing of Pro- 
fessor Kerner I think his analysis of con- 
ditions in the Kremlin is of vital inter- 
est and throws at least a little different 
light on the recent purge of Beria in the 
Soviet Union. 


REGULATION OF THE SALE OF NAT- 
URAL GAS AT THE WELLHEAD 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I noted 
the other day that my esteemed colleague 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] 
placed in the Recor a resolution for- 
warded to him by the Milwaukee Com- 
mon Council on behalf of regulation by 
the Federal Power Commission of the 
sale of natural gas at the wellhead. 

I, too, have been noticing with appre- 
hension the results on the consumiag 
public of the Northeast of the same kind 
of rising prices of gas at the wellhead 
which the Senator from Wisconsin has 
noticed in the Midwest. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Record two 
articles and an editorial from the Wall 
Street Journal, the New York Times, and 
the New York Herald Tribune pointing 
out what has happened to the gas rate 
of the consumer of New York City by 
reason of the rise in the wellhead rates 
during the self-imposed lapse of power 
by the Federal Power Commission. It 
will be noticed from the articles that the 
net result of the rise of the wholesale 
price of gas at the wellhead in Texas 
and Louisiana has been that the whole 
burden of the rise has been passed on 
directly to the ultimate retail consumer 
in New York City through transconti- 
nental gas pipeline. 

This is a portent of what will happen 
to all our citizens, whether in the Mid- 
west, which the Senator from Wisconsin 
represents, or in the Northeast, which 
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I represent, unless the Federal Power 
Commission is deliberately reconstituted 
to protect the millions of gas consumers, 
instead of the handful of big gas pro- 
ducers in Texas and Louisiana. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Wall Street Journal of July 7, 
1953] 


New Yorx Crry NaruraL Gas Rates DUE To 
Crimp—PSC TELLS DISTRIBUTORS To Pass 
ON WHOLESALERS’ Boosts TO THEIR CUS- 
TOMERS 
New Yorx.—Customers of Consolidated 

Edison Co., Brooklyn Union Gas Co., Kings 

County Lighting Co., and Brooklyn Borough 

Gas Co. are going to have to pay more for 

the natural gas that cooks their food and 

heats their water. 

The New York Public Service Commission 
has ruled the increased cost of natural gas 
purchased by these distribution firms from 
Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp. should 
be passed on to customers. The increases 
will average from 3.5 cents to about 7 cents 
a month for kitchen use, and from 65 cents 
to $1.53 a month for house heating, with 
approximately the same relative increases 
for commercial users, 

Transcontinental last March won from the 
Federal Power Commission an interim boost 
in the wholesale price it could charge the 
distributing companies who are customers 
of its Texas-to-New York transmission SyS- 
tem. These higher rates have been charged 
to the distributing companies since then, 
but have been collected by Transcontinental 
under bond because they remain subject to 
possible change when the FPC makes a final 
determination in a rate case which is still 
pending. 

In an opinion handed down by Public 
Service Commissioner Francis T. Mylott, the 
commission recommended a technique for 
automatically adjusting retail gas rates up 
and down according to changes in wholesale 
prices, without the need for protracted and 
expensive proceedings every time the Whole- 
sale price, over which neither the local com- 
panies nor the New York commission have 
control, is changed. 

Under this uniform procedure, the com- 
panies will be permitted to pass on to their 
customers the higher wholesale price of gas 
since March. The new adjustments will not 
be shown on bills as part of the basic sched- 
ules, but will be figured separately and 
labeled “purchased gas adjustment.” 

But if the FPC ultimately pegs the trans- 
mission company’s rates lower than those 
presently being charged, Transcontinental 
will have to make refunds to the local com- 
panies, and the local companies in turn will 
be required to pass on the refund to their 
customers retroactively to such time as the 
increase went into effect. 

The increase in the wholesale price allowed 
by the FPC is now effective in all States 
served by Transcontinental. It is calculated 
to yield the pipeline firm additional revenue 
totaling $9,819,000 annually, of which New 
York’s share is about $2.5 million. 

Under the PSC decision, the New York 
firms’ operating income will remain un- 
changed by the additional revenue now in 
prospect, which is being made possible only 
in order to maintain the various rates of 
return. For example, the commission found 
that if the boosts were not allowed, the rates 
of return for the various companies would 
drop to as low as 3.5 percent for Consoli- 
dated Edison, and to 4.8 percent for Brook- 
lyn Borough Gas. 

The Commission warned the local utilities 
must make every effort to keep rates down 
through managerial efficiency or the whole 
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subject of automatic rate changes would be 
reopened and possibly revoked. 


[From the New York Times of July 5, 1953] 

BILLIONS MORE Set ror NATURAL Gas—$4 BIL- 
LION IN 4 YEARS TO BE SPENT ON MODERN- 
IZATION Wonk AND New FACILITIES _ 


(By Thomas P. Swift) 


Natural gas—a Cinderella in modern in- 
dustry—is one of the fastest-growing enter- 
prises in the United States. There are many 
specialists who believe that this fuel, dis- 
covered 3,000 years ago by the Chinese, can 
compete successfully with other fuels in any 
market it can reach. 

The Nation’s gas utility and pipeline in- 
dustry will spend approximately $4 billion 
for the construction of new facilities and 
modernization of present installations in this 
year through 1956. In the 4-year period of 
1949 through 1952, the gas industry poured 
nearly $4,700,000,000 into meeting the ever- 
growing demands for service. Natural gas, 
which has fast supplanted manufactured gas, 
is an economical method of serving both in- 
dustry and the residential consumer. Its 
counterpart in the field of power—elec- 
tricity—is the lowest cost essential commod- 
ity in the Nation today. 

Natural gas currently supplies more than 
20 percent of the energy used in the United 
States. This is approximately double the 
rate for 1940 and 5 times the rate of use in 
1920. The Massachusetts Investors Trust, 
the Nation's oldest and largest investment 
company now in business, has confidence in 
the future of the natural-gas business. It 
now has major investments in the Nation’s 
leading natural-gas concerns. The company 
sums up its attitude briefiy: 

“Inherent characteristics of natural gas, 
such as cleanliness, ease of handling, low 
labor factor, and high heat value, combined 
with an attractive price, make natural gas 
competitive with any other fuel, including 
bituminous coal.” 

Anticipated new construction expenditures 
by the gas industry during this year call for 
the outlay of approximately $1,400,000,000, 
the second largest on record for the gas util- 
ity and gas pipeline industry. The impor- 
tant Pacific Northwest region is the only re- 
maining territory awaiting to be served with 
this prolific fuel. 

The extension of existing and new trans- 
mission lines by the Nation's private gas util- 
ity industry will involve expenditures of some 
$810 million this year. Close to $350 million 
will be spent on the extension of distribu- 
tion facilities this year. During 1952 more 
than 900,000 new customers were added to gas 
utility lines. There are now 26,243,000 uti- 
lizing gas service throughout the United 
States. Gross revenues paid annually by 
customers are nudging the $3 billion level. 
In the last 4 years, according to official sta- 
tistics just issued by the American Gas As- 
sociation, the average gain in customers has 
been 902,000 a year. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune 
of July 5, 1953] 


THE PRICE oF NATURAL Gas 


Some 2,500,000 customers of 4 New York 
City gas companies will soon be paying more. 
The State public service commission has 
authorized increases on the ground that the 
wholesale price of natural gas had gone up 
and that the local dispensers could not be 
expected to absorb the increase. What hap- 
pened was that the Transcontinental Gas 
Pipe Line Corp., which brings the fuel from 
Texas, received authority in March from the 
Federal Power Commission to raise rates. 
The pipeline people passed along the increase, 
and naturally enough the gas companies 
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asked the State commission for permission 
to add the higher costs to individual bills. 
This has been approved, and so the con- 
sumer in the end pays the rise which began 
with the pipeline company. It furthermore 
appears that such sequence may become 
established practice. Every time there is an 
increase in wholesale price it will be almost 
automatically sent bounding on down to the 
consumer, 

All this seems logical enough, but the 
trouble is that these points of rate control 
deal only with the middle man and the re- 
tailer. The price of gas is actually fixed at 
the well-head where it starts on the long 
journey to the consumer. As matters stand, 
the Federal Power Commission regulates the 
transportation but it has ruled that the 
bulk of the gas producers are outside its 
control. This is not much in the way of 
authority over rates, for production and 
transport are inextricably linked in the 
ultimate price. Only a few weeks ago the 
Court of Appeals for the District of Colum- 
bia ruled that the FPC does have the right to 
set the rates charged by producers. The 
case is now on its way to the Supreme Court. 
Unless the decision is upheld, it appears evi- 
dent that Federal regulation will carry little 
weight. The consumer, in that event, can 
expect to hear of further increases. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
executive business. 


AGREEMENT WITH THE FEDERAL 
REPUBLIC OF GERMANY ON GER- 
MAN EXTERNAL DEBTS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of Executive D, 83d Congress, 
Ist session, and agreement on German 
external debts, which was under con- 
sideration by the Senate on last Thurs- 
day, July 9. 

I may say that the consideration of 
this agreement is to be followed by con- 
sideration of the three other agreements 
between the United States and the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, as they now 
are listed on the Executive Calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from California. 

The motion was agreed to: and the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
resumed the consideration of the agree- 
ment, Executive D, 83d Congress, Ist 
session, on German external debts, 
signed at London on February 27, 1953, 
by the Federal Republic of Germany, and 
the United States and 17 other creditor 
countries, which previously had been 
read the second time. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

= Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for a quorum call be rescinded and that 
further proceedings under the call be 
dispensed with. ` 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from California? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The agreement is open to amendment. 
If there be no amendment to be pro- 
posed, the agreement will be reported to 
the Senate. 

The agreement was reported to the 
Senate without amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution of ratification will be read. 

The legislative clerk read the resolu- 
tion of ratification, as follows: 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein), That the Senate 
advise and consent to the ratification of Ex- 
ecutive D, 83d Congress, Ist session, an agree- 
ment on German external debts, signed at 
London on February 27, 1953, by the Federal 
Republic of Germany and by the United 
States and 17 other creditor countries. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution 
of ratification. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, be- 
fore we proceed to ratify this treaty, 
we should know more about some 
former questions. On last Thursday 
evening, when there were not very many 
Senators in the Chamber, the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
GILLETTE] made, in my opinion, an ex- 
tremely able and comprehensive speech 
on this very subject. I was not priv- 
ileged to be in the Chamber at the time 
the Senator from Iowa spoke, but I have 
read his speech very carefully in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, pages 8322 to 
8336, and I believe the questions he 
raised are very fundamental and that 
the Senate should have a very thorough 
debate upon the issue and deal with the 
questions which he raised. 

The Senator from Iowa pointed out 
that the terms of the agreement are, 
first, that the amounts of money ad- 
vanced by the United States Govern- 
ment to the German Government since 
World War II, amounting to some 
$3,200,000,000, are to be scaled down to 
approximately $1,200,000,000, or by ap- 
proximately $2 billion. In other words, 
the debts which the German Govern- 
ment owes to the American Government, 
and, hence, to the American taxpayers, 
are to be reduced by 63 percent to 37 
percent of the original figure. 

On the other hand, the Senator from 
Iowa points out that the obligations 
which German states, cities, and corpo- 
rations, and, I believe, in one case, the 
Weimar Republic, owed to private citi- 
zens of this country are to be redeemed 
at approximately 100 percent, and that, 
in addition, the accumulated interest is 
to be paid. 

Mr. President, from the tabular ma- 
terial presented by the Senator from 
Iowa, particularly on page 8324 of the 
Recorp, it will be found that the total 
German securities sold to Americans 
during the years from 1924 to 1930 
amounted apparently to $1,352,000,000. 
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In succeeding pages the Senator from 
Iowa produced tabular lists of bonds is- 
sued which had been floated in this 
country by private issuing houses. I 
have made a summary of those issues, 
and if my arithmetic is correct, they 
amount to $1,266,000,000. So that there 
is a rough correspondence between the 
two sets of figures. 

In the hearings before the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, Mr. 
Riddleberger, an expert for the State De- 
partment, testified that he believed the 
best estimate of the outstanding securi- 
ties which would be redeemed under this 
arrangement amounted to $547 million. 
He seemed to be extraordinarily uncer- 
tain as to whether this represented the 
face value of the bonds, or the face value 
of the bonds plus accumulated interest. 
I have read over his reply, and, although, 
perhaps, it is the fault of my intelligence, 
I am not able to reach any definite con- 
clusion on this point from his reply to the 
question which the Senator from Iowa 
propounded. It puzzled me very much 
how $1,400,000,000 worth of bonds issued 
and widely distributed throughout the 
United States should now be said to have 
a value of $547 million. I am further 
puzzled as to precisely how Mr. Riddle- 
berger and the State Department were 
able to arrive at such an estimate. 

In any event, the issue raised by the 
Senator from Iowa is an extremely im- 
portant one. It is, Should the private 
holders of these bonds have their invest- 
ment redeemed at 100 percent, plus ac- 
cumulated interest, whereas the tax- 
payers of the United States should have 
their investment redeemed only on a 
basis of 37 percent? It seems to me that 
an arrangement like this would be funda- 
mentally unfair. 

I am not opposed to scaling the debts 
down, because I realize the difficulties 
under which Germany is operating; but 
if this is to be done they should be scaled 
down by the same ratio for private and 
public holders alike. There should not 
be a preferential group of private holders 
who would be eligible to receive 100 per- 
cent of an indeterminate amount of 
private bonds, while the taxpayers, who 
have borne the burden of expenditures 
of $3 billion, would be required to accept 
37 percent of their claims. 

The Senator from Iowa asked certain 
further questicns of a very searching 
nature, and on which he stated there was 
no direct evidence. He wanted to know 
whether the original holders of the bonds 
still held them, or whether they had been 
bought up by speculators at low prices, 
to be cashed in at 100 percent. This is 
an extremely important question; yet 
neither the Department of State nor 
those who testified before the committee 
were able to produce any evidence what- 
soever as to who now held the bonds. 

Mr. President, I hope all is well in this 
matter. I shall indulge in no insinua- 
tions and shall make no charges, be- 
cause there is no evidence at present 
to support them. But certainly it is 
true that it would have been possible for 
inside interests, watching the situation 
closely, and knowing that the bonds were 
to be redeemed at 100 percent, plus ac- 
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cumulated interest, to have gone forth 
and bought up large quantities of bonds 
at low prices. 

We all know how worthless German 
bond issues became after the great de- 
pression, which began in 1929, partic- 
ularly after 1931, and even more so after 
1933, when Hitler came into power. All 
of us have heard private conversations 
among our friends who held some of 
these issues, and who would refer to 
the handsomely printed bonds as good 
wallpaper. I believe I know a friend who 
actually used German securities for 
wallpaper. Yet now it is proposed to re- 
deem these securities at 100 percent of 
their face valuation, plus accumulated 
interest at a high rate. 

I believe these questions involved are 
of such exceeding importance that the 
Senate should not accept the agreements 
in their present form, but should recom- 
mit them until the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, which held such hur- 
ried hearings, I may say, has had an 
opportunity to investigate and determine 
who owns the bonds. Have there been 
speculators operating to buy them up at 
much less than par value? Will in- 
siders make killings amounting to hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars? Is it 
proper for private holders of the bonds 
to get 100 percent protection, while tax- 
payers receive only 37 percent protec- 
tion? 

There are not many Senators on the 
floor as we discuss this issue, but hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars are at stake, 
and perhaps much more. I earnestly 
hope the able Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
GILLETTE] will renew some of the points 
he made in his extraordinary speech of 
last Thursday and that we will recommit 
this treaty. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last 
Thursday the Senate debated at some 
length the four agreements with Ger- 
many which are now before the Senate. 
As Senators will recall, the agreements 
will make it possible for Germany to 
consolidate her total external financial 
obligations, public and private, and pay 
those debts over a reasonable period of 
time, and within the capacity of th 
German economy. ; 

The main point made by the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois was the 
one made by the distinguished Senator 
from Iowa, namely, a suspicion that 
there is a large amount of bonds on 
which someone will profit. That was the 
same argument used when Hamilton, 
back in the days of the revolution, sta- 
bilized the economy of the United States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. WILEY. -Please let me carry on. 
I did not interrupt the Senator. 

In those days, when the ploblem was 
to get America back on its economic feet, 
Hamilton said the Federal Government 
should assume the responsibility not only 
for all the national indebtedness, but 
also for the indebtedness of the States. 
The argument was made then that there 
were some who would make money out 
of the plan, and that it should not be 
adopted. But Hamilton had his eye on 
the ball. His plan was to make America 
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economically strong and efficient, and he 
accomplished his purpose. Let us now 
get our eye on the ball here. Possibly a 
few persons may make money out of the 
bonds, but before I finish I think I can 
demonstrate clearly that they are very 
few in number. 

The important thing is to get Ger- 
many on her feet, so that she can pro- 
ceed in a way that will make for sta- 
bility in Europe. Our purpose is to make 
Germany economically healthy, so that 
she can again become a strong nation 
in the family of nations. If that is not 
done, then instead of getting 37 per- 
cent for our Government, we shall get 
nothing. 

It was the last administration that ne- 
gotiated the agreements, in 1952, about 
a year ago. It was the last administra- 
tion that looked around, viewed the 
whole picture, and saw that the agree- 
ments would benefit Germany, America, 
and the bondholders both in America 
and abroad. All three would benefit by 
them. 

The present administration, review- 
ing the facts, had its representatives 
come before the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, and then, for the first time, 
the question or the suspicion was raised. 
Is it possible that some persons have 
manipulated the bonds and have made 
something out of them, and therefore 
we must not consummate the agree- 
ments? 

Senators heard the junior Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Grterre] make an im- 
passioned statement in opposition to the 
agreements. For a moment, I wish to 
examine his objections. I went into 
them the other day, but I have con- 
sidered them again, and I shall now 
document what I said then. 

In the first place, as the able Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HoLLAN D] pointed out 
at the conclusion of our debate last 
Thursday, the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
GILLETTE] objects to writing down our 
$3 billion claim for postwar economic 
assistance to approximately $1 billion. 
In other words, despite the fact that the 
Government books have carried this $3 
billion of postwar economic assistance 
as a grant and not a loan, the Senator 
from Iowa objects to the fact that we 
are now getting paid back $1 out of 
every $3 of assistance we gave to 
Germany. I am pleasantly surprised 
and extremely thankful that we are get- 
ting anything back. We are getting 
mrore repayment from Germany than 
from any other western European coun- 
try to which we have given assistance, 
with the exception of the Netherlands. 
Speaking for myself, I find it hard to 
see that this is a bad bargain. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question on this 
point? 

Mr. WILEY. I prefer to carry 
through, so that what I shall say may 
read a little more logically, rather than 
to get into a long discussion that may 
prove irrelevant reading to those who 
wish to ascertain the facts. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record at this point as a 
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part of my remarks & table found on 
page 4, which shows the amounts 
by the United States, the United King- 
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dom, France, Switzerland, and other na- 
total, 


II. German DEBT SETTLEMENT 


ale «es * 


July 13 
There being no objection, the table 


held tions, and shows the percentage of the was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 


Major country holdings of German prewar external debt 1 
{Principal plus acerued interest in million dollars] 


United States United Kingdom France Switzerland Other 
Fo P. t Percent Percent Percent Percent 
ercen ` 
Amount of total | Amount | of total Amount of total | Amount of tota] | Amount | ol total 
nn — — 62ä—— — — — 
Pre-15 public debt: 
blie: 
Dr tine wan E e aa nsz ms 20.8 is s| aa n 
a S11. . k 
Y 88 BEETS INES 2 300. 8 1 128. 6 26.3 13.4 4 134.3 45 
Debt of 3 munieipalities 72.1 28.9 14.3 11.6 16 17.3 23 
e e a Ponant dab 228.8 128.4 44.9 49.0 21 8.5 4 
Standstill debts 137.1 34.4 76.3 26.4 S 2 
Miscellaneous and commercial deb 471.5 98.4 58.1 116.5 25 180.8 
546. 6 310.5 19 8 240.0 15 402. 6 25 
Bonded debt by curren “4 issue, nonbonded debt by residence of creditor. 3 Negligible, 
Includes $97.5 Million to te. be paid in settlement of Mixed Claim Commission 
awards, 
Mar. 1, 1953. 
III. German Prewar DEBTS 
Terms of settlement reached at International Conference on German Debts, London, 1952 
— —ß—ß— . ́wẽU — — ͤ— ůñ ͤ— —8ö . — — — —ä—-— . ſ— —— 
Category Principal Interest arrears Future interest rate Amortization Maturity date 
Dawes bonds: 3 
United States tranche. . Unchanged. . . Recalculated at new interest rate; | Reduced from 7 to 5}4 per- | 3 percent beginning Apr. 1, | 1969. 
funded at 3 percent for 20 years; 2 per- cent, 1958. 
cent amortization after 1957; interest 
1945-52 postponed until reunification. 
Other tranches 7... é Reduced from 7 to 5 percent.] 2 cont beginning Apr. 1, | 1969. 
un 
ze Waited States tranche do. Recalculated at 414 percent; funded at 3 | Reduced from 534 to 5 per- | 1 percent beginning Apr. 1, | 1980. 
percent for 20 years; 1 percent amor- cent. 1958. 
tization after 1938; interest 1945-52 
postponed until reunification. 
Other tranches Principal to be — E SAY TSS SA — Reduced from 5}4 to 444 per- PPA OOS E ES 1980, 
computed on cent, 
donar clause READ Wer 
18. e 
Kreuger Match loan do . Recalculated at 4 percent; funded at 3 | Reduced from 6to4 percent. 144 percent beginning Apr. | 1904. 
percent for 20 years; 1 percent amorti- 1, 1958, 
zation after 1958; interest 1945-52 post- 
poned until reunification, 
Bonds issued or guaranteed by | Unchanged........| 34 of arrears recaiculated at new interest | 34 of old contractual rate un- | 1 percent beginning Apr. 1, | 20 years from ex- 
Lander or municipalities, rate to be funded, less 2 was less than 4 ees Foye a beginning 3 maturity 
percent. pr. 1, a late. 
Bonds of German corporations do 35 of arrears to be funded. 34 of original contractual | 1 percent beginning Janu- | 10 to 25 years 
rate, 5 minimum of 4 ary 1958. Bri existing 
percen 7 
Standstill debts................| Unchanged Arrears calculated at 4 percent to be In accordance current | None except 3 percent per | Can be renego- 
added to principal, g charges, quarter new credits, tiated at end 
cade +. year. 
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Trade debts . do. .. 34 of arrears to be added to principal....| When payable, % of con- On all types creditors may | 1963. 
tractual rate with 4 per- option for immediate pay- 
cent minimum to ment in deutschemarks; 
beginning Jan, 1, 1958, 344 immediately, balance 
in 10 equal annuities, 
Salaries, wages, eto. do. 1 2-2.. S EE RIO I ES A A Not normally payable 5 equal annuities 1957. 
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tractual rate with 4 per- - 
cent minimum, to accrue 
beginning Jan. 1, 1958. 
Financial debts. 3 Oe. i225 BR Gel! 3 of contractual rate with 4 | 3 percent beginning Jan. 1, | 1970. 
percent minimum, 1958; 8 percent beginning 


Jan. 1, 1963; 16 cent 
thereafter,” om 


In case of gold clause, principal to be calculated on dollar clause basis, 


Mar. 1, 1953. 


Mr. WILEY. There is another table 
which shows the exact amount, in per- 
centage form, with respect to what the 
other countries have done. That table 
is found on page 12. This table shows 
United States postwar aid, other than 
surplus property, to various European 
countries from 1945 to 1951, The amount 
with respect to Germany is $3,014,000,- 
000. The relation of loans, in percent- 
age of total aid, in the case of Germany 
is 33.2 percent. For Belgium-Luxem- 
bourg the percentage is 28.9 percent; for 


France 8.1 percent; for Italy 12 percent; _ 


for the Netherlands 38 percent; and for 
the United Kingdom 13.2 percent. 

If the Senator from Iowa wants the 
United States Government to insist that 
it be paid back in full for its postwar 
economic assistance to Germany, I as- 
sume he would advocate also that we 
seek full repayment for the assistance 
we have given to France, to the United 
Kingdom, and to Italy. 

If, on the other hand, he simply wants 
to charge Germany in full for the post- 
war assistance we have given her, and 
make no collections from France and the 


United Kingdom, I assume he is willing 
to bear the responsibility for such ac- 
tion. But as for myself, I do not believe 
now is the time for us to take a Ver- 
sailles Treaty type of approach to 
Germany. 

One sure way to weaken the resistance 
of Germany to the pressures from the 
Soviet Union would be to demand our 
pound of flesh, to make Germany pay 
in full and forget the consequences. One 
sure way to assure the defeat of democ- 
racy in Germany at the September elec- 
tions would be to demand that Germany 
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repay this country in full for postwar 
assistance, whether she has the money 
or not. I point out that it was clearly 
established during the hearings that the 
total claims against Germany are abso- 
lutely beyond its capacity to pay. I am 
not in favor of demanding the impos- 
sible. 

A second objection of the Senator from 
Iowa during his eloquent statement last 
Thursday relates to the point that these 
agreements provide for full payment of 
private prewar investors but write down 
our Government claim for postwar eco- 
nomic assistance to Germany. He read 
from the committee report which in all 
candor recognized that the writedown of 
postwar economic assistance makes it 
possible for private American creditors 
to collect upon their prewar debts. He 
did not, however, read in full the para- 
graph from which he quoted. On page 
11 of the committee report, despite the 
fact that writing down the claim of the 
United States makes it possible to service 
prewar private loans, the report points 
out that the position of our representa- 
tives was that— 

Total claims against Germany were clearly 
beyond its capacity to pay; that the German 
Government should not be expected to repay 
a substantially larger proportion of its post- 
war debts to the United States than other 
European countries which had received 
American assistance and which, incidentally, 
continued to service their debts to private 
American creditors; and that reduction in 
these postwar claims was in accordance with 
the procedures and standards of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Act of 1948, as amended. 
Moreover, the executive branch noted that 
it would have been impossible to induce the 
German Government to approve any ap- 
proach to settlement of prewar debts unless 
and until it knew the size of its postwar 
debt and was able to determine its capacity 
to make payments on both the prewar and 
postwar debt. The agreement relating to 
postwar economic assistance states the pol- 
icy of the United States to adjust claims 
for postwar assistance to the Federal Repub- 
lic so that they might be reduced and placed 
on a basis generally similar to that estab- 
lished for the other free nations of Europe. 


The committee report does not seek to 
hide any facts. It does its best within 
a limited space to set forth all of the 
relevant information that influenced the 
Committee on Foreign Relations in its 
decision to recommend approval of the 
pending agreements and the committee 
found these facts compelling. 

If we are to take seriously the sugges- 
tion that prewar bonds issued by the 
German Government should be written 
down so that more of Germany’s foreign 
exchange would be available to pay for 
postwar Government assistance, then it 
would be logical to propose that the 
French and British Governments default 
in their payments to American. citizens 
who happen to be holding bonds issued 
in those countries. Thus, the French 
and British Governments could pay back 
a larger proportion of the assistance we 
have given them since the war. 

Mr. President, this would be a strange 
argument. It would put this Senate of 
the United States in the position of using 
the economic power of this Government 
to destroy private credit. It would dry 
up private American overseas investment 
and substitute a Government monopoly 
on investment. What American would 
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buy foreign bonds under such circum- 
stances? 

Let us suppose for a moment that we 
accept the line of reasoning offered by 
the Senator from Iowa and let us sup- 
pose that we write down the private 
prewar debts of Germany by 50 percent. 
What would that mean? It would mean 
that of the estimated $546 million now 
owed by Germany to private holders of 
dollar bonds, we would be able to recoup 
for the United States Treasury about 
$260 million. I am not averse to having 
some money come into the United States 
Treasury, but I submit that if we write 
down these private debts by 50 percent 
we will make it impossible for Germany 
to get credit abroad within the foresee- 
able future. If that happens, as surely 
as I stand here, the United States Treas- 
ury will be pouring out additional eco- 
nomic assistance to Germany to keep her 
. strong enough to remain 

ree. 

Finally, there was one last objection 
to these agreements put with vigor by 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE]. 
He asked time after time “Who holds 
these bonds which are covered by the 
agreement now before us?” He implies, 
but he does not assert, that they are 
held for the most part by large banking 
or financial interests in this country. 
He does not know who owns the bonds 
today, but he suspects that they are 
owned by “bad” Americans instead of 
“good” Americans. He would, appar- 
ently, want us to delay the pending 
settlement until he has personally been 
able to examine all the holders of de- 
faulted German bonds. It seems to me 
that if any American holds one of these 
bonds he ought to be paid. 

I ask my colleagues to look carefully 
at the statement on page 13 of the com- 
mittee report which shows the distribu- 
tion of German dollar bonds in the 
United States as of 1943. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a factual question 
on that point? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Isit not true that the 
report of the Treasury Department from 
which the Senator quotes was made in 
1943, upon the basis of only $78 million 
worth of bonds, or only about 6 percent 
of the total issue? 

Mr. WILEY. There has been no trad- 
ing in these bonds since 1941, when it 
was made illegal to trade in them. 
Again, there is merely the supposition 
that someone manipulated these bonds. 
I have some information here which will 
show that some of the citizens of Illinois 
held these bonds, 

I ask my colleagues to look carefully 
at the statement on page 13 of the com- 
mittee report, which shows the distri- 
bution of German dollar bonds in the 
United States as of 1943. I grant that 
the census at that time was not com- 
plete, but it does cover some 25,000 sepa- 
rate reports from holders of these bonds, 
including bonds with a par value of $83 
million. It is not a complete record 
by any means, but it is a more repre- 
sentative cross sampling than those used 
by the Gallup polls. Permit me to read 
a paragraph from this report: 

In 1943 the Treasury Department con- 
ducted a census of American-owned foreign 
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assets, including dollar bonds. This census 
was not complete, and only $83.4 million par 
value of German dollar bonds were reported. 
There were, however, 25,409 separate reports 
filed, averaging $3,700. Of these reports, 
21,366 were submitted by individuals, for a 
total of $56.6 million; 2,575 by estates and 
trusts, for a total of $9 million; 1,457 by busi- 
ness concerns, for a total of $17.7 million; 
and 11 by nonprofit organizations, for a total 
of $45,000. 


It is implied that somehow since these 
figures were prepared in 1943 that they 
are terribly out of date at this time. I 
invite attention to the fact that, how- 
ever, according to the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, trading in these 
securities has been suspended since 1941. 
Moreover, I would like to insert in the 
Recorp at this point a paragraph from 
a letter of the former Chairman of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
reading as follows: 

On the outbreak of the war in December 
1941, our national securities exchanges sus- 
pended dealings in all bonds of German and 
other Axis origin and this Commission, after 
consulting with the State and Treasury De- 
partments, requested the cooperation of 
brokers and dealers in refraining from effect- 
ing transactions in these securities. The 
financial community has cooperated with us 
and there has, therefore, been no market for 
German dollar bonds in the United States 
since December 1941. 


The list which I have has been taken 
from correspondence with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission from the year 
1933 to April 16, 1952. It shows the 
name, city, and State of persons who 
have communicated with the Commis- 
sion during that period with respect to 
these holdings of German bonds. The 
entire list was prepared by the SEC. It 
shows that the correspondence has been 
coming in from 1933 to April 1952. I 
cannot put all these letters into the REC- 
ORD. Ican, however, supply a few names, 
I read the names of John B. Menghin, 
Chicago, II.; John Michel, Chicago, Ill; 
S. G. Havighorst, Chicago, II.; Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, Ill. 

I could take a few sample letters. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Would the Senator 
from Wisconsin tell us the date of the 
record from which he read? What I 
should like to know is whether the bonds 
are being held by those parties at this 
time. Is there anything to indicate by 
whom they are held at the present time? 

Mr. WILEY. The list was made up on 
April 15,1952. The correspondence was 
received from 1933 to April 15, 1952. A 
number of letters are dated in 1951 and 
1952. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The order stopping 
trading did not end trading between pri- 
vate individuals, did it? In other words, 
if I held bonds in 1952, I could have sold 
them to the Senator from Wisconsin, 
John Smith, or Bill Jones, so long as the 
sale did not go through the exchange? 

Mr. WILEY. That is correct. The 
fact is that holders have been writing in 
from 1949 to 1952. I have before me a 
letter from Milwaukee. It is dated 
March 10, 1953, and it reads: 

Back in the early 1920's I bought quite 
a few German municipal bonds, which I am 
still holding. A few weeks back there was 
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an article in the local papers that an agree- 
ment had been signed where these bonds 
would be paid with interest. Would you 
kindly give any information you have on 
this and also how to go about redeeming 
the money I have invested. 


That letter was written to the SEC. 

I have a letter before me from Ne- 
braska. I also have a letter from St. 
Louis. These were written in 1953. An- 
other letter comes from Inglewood, Fla. 
Another one is dated March 30, 1953, and 
comes from San Angelo, Tex. Another 
one, dated May 9, 1953, comes from 
Lock Springs, Mo. Another one comes 
from New York City. It is dated July 1, 
1953. Another letter is dated April 27, 
1953. None of the letters seems to be 
from a bank. I have a letter from a 
lawyer in Newark, N. J., which reads: 

This is to advise you that we represent 
Mrs. Mary T. Smith— 


And so forth. Mr. President, it seems 
to me that the opposition to the pend- 
ing agreements has no reasonable alter- 
native to offer. It has been suggested 
that the agreement be recommitted to 
the committee. If they are recommit- 
ted, are we to become another investi- 
gating committee, to find if some of the 
holders of the bonds sold them to other 
people, and to try to determine whether 
the sale was legal? As was brought out 
by the distinguished Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. McCarran], people can deal 
in the bonds, even though trading in 
them is prohibited by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. 

,: I may say that I held a few South 
‘American bonds. Of course many of 
them have defaulted. I remember that 
I sold them and I realized about 10 per- 
cent of their value, or something like 
that. I did sell the bonds. I thought it 
best to take my loss and get it over with. 
I have no doubt that some of the 
original holders of the German bonds 
sold them. I held two German munici- 
pal bonds. Something told me to sell 
the bonds, and I did, fortunately with- 
out sustaining a loss. 

It is not our job to determine those 
questions. We evaluate the question of 
whether we shall approve the treaties, 
which have been negotiated by a Dem- 
ocratic administration and which were 
entered into with the German Republic 
and other nations. These treaties have 
already been agreed to by other nations. 
No one has suggested that any fraud 
has been committed. There is some 
suspicion that some holders who bought 
the bonds will get 100 cents on the dol- 
lar, whereas they bought them for less 
than 100 cents on the dollar. Is that any 
reason why we should refuse to ratify 
the agreement? 

Mr. President, the Senator from Iowa 
seems willing to throw the present agree- 
ments out of the window and then see 
what will happen. He seems to have 
scant regard for the effect that such ac- 
tion would have upon Germany, upon 
bondholders in this country including 
not only banks, but estates and private 
holders, and upon the 18 other parties to 
the agreement. 

Those who oppose the pending agree- 
ments seem to lack confidence in the 
Government officials who negotiated 
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them in 1952; they seem to lack confi- 
dence in the representatives of American 
bondholders who attended the confer- 
ence in London in 1952; they seem to lack 
confidence in the present Secretary of 
State who recommended to the President 
that the agreements be approved; they 
seem to lack confidence in the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, which has 
recommended the approval of the agree- 
ments; they seem to lack confidence in 
the Secretary of the Treasury, who urges 
their approval. 

Yet it is a fact, Mr. President, that 
no one appeared before the committee in 
opposition to the agreements as a whole. 
Every opportunity was given to anyone 
who might wish to testify against them. 
If they are so bad, why have not the 
American people spoken? So far I have 
not heard a whisper except from the floor 
of the Senate. 

In view of the very critical world situa- 
tion and the vital role of Western Ger- 
many in maintaining stability and peace, 
this is one place where we cannot afford 
to be pennywise and pound foolish. We 
must not lose sight of the great forest 
because we happen to be intrigued by a 
few relatively unimportant trees. 

Mr. President, as I pointed out the 
other day, the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and the Senate have consistently 
underlined the significance of Western 
Germany in the development of the col- 
lective defense of the free world. We 
want to see a strong, healthy, democratic 
Germany. We ought to proceed without 
further delay to approve the agreements 
before us, 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Are we to understand that 
in the agreement the United States Gov- 
ernment gives up its right to repayment 
of approximately two-thirds of the value 
of the money owed the United States 
Government? 

Mr. WILEY. As I stated previously, 
the money is on the books of our Govern- 
ment as money we paid for the purpose 
of resuscitating Germany, including the 
maintenance of armed forces, and so 
forth, and was carried on the books not 
as a loan, but as money expended by us. 
We have liquidated that claim on the 
basis of a 334-percent return. 

Mr. LONG. Was there not evidence 
available to the committee to the effect 
that the German economy is thriving and 
that Germany is perhaps in better shape 
than almost any other nation in the 
world, with the exception of the United 
States and Canada? Has there not been 
an amazing recovery in Germany and is 
not Germany in good financial condi- 
tion?- 

Mr. WILEY. I will agree that the 
German people have gone to work and 
have done a tremendous job. I myself 
witnessed its results. However, it must 
also be stated that the people who ne- 
gotiated the treaties, the new adminis- 
tration which checked over the questions 
with the other governments and with the 
parties interested in the various series 
of bonds, have all come to the conclu- 
sion that for the benefit of all concerned, 
including the German Government, it 
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is better to go ahead with the treaties. 
Perhaps the Senator from Louisiana did 
not hear me say it, but if he will look at 
the report he will find that we are get- 
ting more money back from Germany 
than we have received from any other 
nation to whom we have made loans. 

Mr. LONG. Of course that is to the 
credit of Germany. However, if Ger- 
many had ever made a loan to the Unit- 
ed States I am sure she would have re- 
ceived a great deal more back than we 
are getting back from Germany. 


Mr. WILEY. I will ask the Senator, 
“What is the alternative? What do you 
want to do?” 


Mr. LONG. I will ask the Senator 
whether it might not be wise to wait and 
see if Germany will relieve us of the ex- 
pense of protecting and defending her, 
and if she will be willing to participate 
in her own defense, before we relieve her 
of the obligation, at a time when it is 
still our armed services that are defend- 
ing and protecting Germany and pre- 
venting her from having to bear the 
burden of defending herself. 

Mr. WILEY. I have before me a letter 
which comes from Mr. Thruston B. Mor- 
ton, Assistant Secretary of State, from 
which I quote the following paragraphs: 


Failure to ratify the agreements at this 
time for this reason would have extremely 
unfortunate results. It will take several 
years before the validation of bonds has been 
completed. Postponement of action on the 
debt agreements to awalt validation of the 
bonds would be regarded in Germany and 
elsewhere as tantamount to rejection of the 
agreements by the United States. 

There is apparently a suspicion that the 
benefits under the agreements might accrue 
in some degree to speculators who acquire 
German bonds at reduced prices from the 
original holders. This problem, if indeed 
such a problem exists, is a wholly domestic 
one, and can be resolved, not by negotiation 
with other governments but under our do- 
mestic law. The other governments that 
are parties to the agreement would be in- 
jured if Germany is prevented from settling 
its obligations with them because this Gov- 
ernment has held up to the agreements to 
inquire into possible speculation that might 
have taken place in this country. 


He goes on to say: 


This action would be particularly unfortu- 
nate as regards our relations with the Ger- 
man Federal Government. The German 
Government has taken the action necessary 
to correct the condition of default in which 
it is now situated and to reestablish its 
credit position so that it can return to nor- 
mal commercial relations with its trading 
partners. Failure on the part of this Gov- 
ernment to approve the agreements will place 
the German Government in an extremely 
awkward position, 

The immediate result would be that the 
holders of German bonds would not collect 
sums of money which the German Govern- 
ment is now willing to pay or permit to be 
paid. An uncertainty would thus be created 
which would afford opportunities for specu- 
lation which would be highly disadvan- 
tageous to bondholders who have retained 
the bonds up to the present time. 

The Department believes that prompt rati- 
fication of the agreements is desirable in 
the interest of our foreign relations and 
for the protection of American investors. 
There has been no evidence that speculation 
in German securities on a serious scale has 
as yet occurred. If such evidence should 
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later be disclosed, remedial legislation of an 
appropriate character can be adopted. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire letter be printed in 
the Recorp at this point, as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, July 13, 1953. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Chairman, Foreign Relations Committee, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear SENATOR WILEY: In the course of 
the debate on the German debt agreements, 
as reported in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
July 9, 1953, the suggestion was made (at p. 
8637) that action on the agreements should 
be deferred until validation of German bonds 
under the agreement of February 27, 1953, 
has been carried out. The purpose of this 
delay would be to ascertain the ownership of 
the bonds now outstanding, and to determine 
whether sizable blocks of such bonds have 
been gathered into the hands of speculators. 

Failure to ratify the agreements at this 
time for this reason would have extremely 
unfortunate results. It will take several 
years before the validation of bonds has been 
completed. Postponement of action on the 
debt agreements to await validation of the 
bonds would be regarded in Germany and 
elsewhere as tantamount to rejection of the 
agreements by the United States. 

Negotiations looking toward the settlement 
of the German external debt began in the 
summer of 1951. In the intervening 2 years, 
representatives of all of the principal ered- 
itor countries have met with their German 
debtors to work out a settlement which is 
equitable to all concerned and has a reason- 
able prospect of fulfillment. The settlement 
cannot enter into effect without the approval 
of this Government. It has not been suggest- 
ed that this Government withhold its con- 
sent because the German offer is inadequate 
or because the terms are inequitable to our 
interests as compared to those of other coun- 
tries. 

There is apparently a suspicion that the 
benefits under the agreement might accrue in 
some degree to speculators who acquire Ger- 
man bonds at reduced prices from the orig- 
inal holders. ‘This problem, if indeed such a 
problem exists, is a wholly domestic one, and 
can be resolved, not by negotiation with other 
governments but under our domestic law. 
The other governments that are parties to 
the agreement would be injured if Germany 
is prevented from settling its obligations with 
them because this Government has held up 
the agreements to inquire into possible spec- 


ulation that might have taken place in this 


country. j. 

This action would be particularly unfor- 
tunate as regards our relations with the Ger- 
man Federal Government. The German 
Government has taken the action necessary 
to correct the condition of defaut in which 
it is now situated and to reestablish its credit 
position so that it can return to normal com- 
merical relations with its trading partners. 
Failure on the part of this Government to 
approved the agreements will place the Ger- 
man Government in an extremely awkward 
position. 

It is difficult to see how it will be possible 
to prevent a serious deterioration of the 
position, particularly from the point of view 
of American interests, if action on the agree- 
ments by this Government is indefinitely 
postponed. There will be a constant pressure 
on the part of debtors and creditors to 
work out settlements, either within the 
framework of the arrangements now before 
the Senate, or possibly outside the frame- 
work. The prospects for working out an or- 
derly settlement of German external obli- 
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gations on the basis of nondiscrimination 
would be seriously impaired. 

Delay in ratification of the agreements 
would militate against the interests of bond- 
holders, and would defeat the very purpose 
it was intended to serve. The immediate 
result would be that the holders of German 
bonds would not collect sums of money which 
the German Government is now willing to 
pay or permit to be paid. An uncertainty 
would thus be created which would afford 
opportunities for speculation which would be 
highly disadvantageous to bondholders who 
have retained the bonds up to the present 
time. 

If provision is not made for prompt pay- 
ment on the bonds, the chief incentive for 
accomplishing validation on the part of the 
bondholders would be removed. The process 
of validation would be retarded and dis- 
rupted. The initial stages of the validation 
operation would not disclose the type of in- 
formation desired, and the risk that looted 
Soviet held bonds might be introduced into 
circulation in this country would be greatly 
increased. 

The Department believes that prompt 
ratification of the agreements is desirable 
in the interest of our foreign relations and 
for the protection of American investors. 
There has been no evidence that speculation 
in German securities on a serious scale has 
as yet occurred. If such evidence should 
later be disclosed, remedial legislation of 
an appropriate character can be adopted. 

Postponement of action on the agreements 
now, however, would serve unjustly to penal- 
ize innocent creditors, and would throw into 
confusion the entire problem of the Ger- 
man external debt. 

Sincerely yours, ` 
THRUSTON B. Morton, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield to me? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr: LONG. Is not the Government 
of the United States also in an embar- 
rassing position? Our Government has 
a debt of $267 billion. We are told that 
Germany owes us approximately $3 bil- 
lion of obligations honestly incurred. 
The United States Government has not 
required reparations from the German 
government. Some day we hope to pay 
off our own debt, do we not? 

Mr. WILEY. Certainly. However, if 
we go through with the agreement, we 
shall get back $1 billion which other- 
wise we shall not have. At the present 
time all that we have is an unliquidated 
debt, which is not collectible. 

To refuse at this time to ratify the 
agreement would be tantamount to 
Kicking Germany in the teeth. 

Mr. LONG. Was it not understood 
that we would have priority in connec- 
tion with such collections from Ger- 
many? 

Mr. WILEY. I am informed by a 
member of the committee staff that we 
have priority to collect as much as we 
can. 

Under several administrations it has 
been agreed that a settlement of ap- 
proximately 37 percent was a fairly 
good one, in view of the existing condi- 
tions. 

Mr. LONG. We shall not have agreed 
until we finally-ratify the proposal; is 
not that true? 

Mr. WILEY. Of course. I meant to 
say that the executive branch of the 
Government has negotiated with other 
governments—in one instance, with 
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representatives of 17 other govern- 
ments; and Germany, France, the 
United Kingdom, and other countries 
have agreed. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield to me? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. McCARRAN. From the explana- 
tion made by the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin it seems to me that the matter re- 
solves itself into the following: It is pro- 
posed that we reduce the obligation of 
Germany to the United States, in order 
to provide that United States investors 
may be paid in full. Is not that really 
the kernel of the nut? j 

Mr. WILEY. I believe that is correct, 
with the addition that the prior indebt- 
edness—much of which is individual in- 
debtedness—was incurred in the 1920’s 
and 1930’s, before we entered the Second 
World War. At the end of that war, 
Germany was more or less out of busi- 
ness, and we occupied a part of that 
country. So far as I know, we spent the 
$3,200,000,000 in conjunction with the 
efforts of Germany to revitalize her 
economy. 

In view of the entire situation, includ- 
ing the indebtedness which was incurred 
by Germany in the 1920’s—and of course 
we had nothing to do with that matter— 
under the Dawes loan and the Young 
loan, and including the corporate bond 
indcbtedness, standstill debts, and mis- 
cellaneous and commercial debts, the ne- 
gotiators for the various countries which 
were represented arrived at this settle- 
ment, the purpose of which was to per- 
mit Germany to reenter the markets of 
the world, to borrow money, and really 
to begin to revive herself economically 
and commercially, so that she could 
again be an active member of the family 
of nations. : 

In view of the fact that the executive 
branch of our Government under two 
administrations has definitely stated 
that we should proceed to ratify the 
agreement, I believe we should at least 
recognize that the executive branch of 
our Government, in negotiating the 
agreement, first under a Democratic ad- 
ministration, and subsequently under a 
Republican administration, has devel- 
oped prima facie evidence to the effect 
that there is no “Ethiopian in the wood- 
pile” in this case, and that it is to the 
advantage of all that the agreement be 
consummated. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand the Senator from Wisconsin to 
say that “We’—meaning the United 
States, I assume—went into Germany 
and spent this money, in the amount of 
$3,200,000,000. Is that so? 

Mr. WILEY. Yes. 

Mr. MURRAY. I think the Senator 
from Wisconsin is mistaken. We ad- 
vanced the money to the German Gov- 
ernment, and it is an obligation on the 
part of the Government of Germany to 
the United States, and is recorded on 
paper. We did not spend the money be- 
cause of a charitable motive to help re- 
build the German economy. We ad- 
vanced Germany the money to help re- 
store its industry. Today Germany is 
one of the prosperous countries of the 
world, and is able to pay this debt. 
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Mr. WILEY. Of course, we advanced 
the money to other nations, too. We 
were not making those advances in the 
nature of loans. 

Section 111 (c) (1) of the ECA Act of 
1948 reads as follows: 

In determining whether such assistance 
shall be through grants or upon terms of 
payment, and in determining the terms of 
payment, he shall be in consultation with 
the National Advisory Council on Interna- 
tional Monetary and Financial Problems, and 
the determination of whether or not a par- 
ticipating country shall be required to make 
payment for any assistance furnished to 
such country in furtherance of the purposes 
of this title, and the terms of such payment, 
if required, shall depend upon the character 
and purpose of the assistance and upon 
whether there is a reasonable assurance of 
repayment, considering the capacity of such 
country to make such payments without 
jeopardizing the accomplishment of the pur- 
poses of this title. 


That provision simply means that it 
has now been agreed that the money 
which was advanced—whether in the 
nature of a grant or whether in the na- 
ture of occupation expenses or whether 
in the nature of assistance—constitutes 
a debt which, under the proposed agree- 
ment, shall be liquidated at the proposed 
percentage, namely, 37 percent, which I 
repeat is better than the settlement pro- 
posed in any other agreement or pay- 
ment, in the case of any other nation to 
which we have loaned money. 

Mr. MURRAY. It seems to me that 
answer is irrelevant. It makes no differ- 
ence what other countries have done. 
In this case we are talking about Ger- 


many. 

I believe it is acknowledged—it is con- 
ceded in the record—that this is an ob- 
ligation owed by the German Govern- 
ment, and recorded on paper. So it 
cannot be questioned. 

It appears to me that whoever nego- 
tiated this arrangement or proposed 
agreement seems to have been influenced 
by the notion that it would help the 
bondholders. Who are the bondholders 
who will be helped? No one knows. 
There is no record of them, and today 
no one can say who owns these bonds. 

I knew some persons in Montana who 
bought German bonds during that pe- 
riod; but today they are dead and bur- 
ied, and no one can tell where the bonds 
they once owned are now. Perhaps they 
may have been considered worthless, and 
may have been destroyed. 

So it seems to me there should be a 
more accurate understanding of what 
this proposed settlement means and who 
will be benefited by it. We should ascer- 
tain who negotiated it, who the persons 
were who represented the United States, 
and who came to the conclusion that we 
should scale down the debts of a coun- 
try that is able to pay, and to scale them 
down to the extent of $2 billion, when 
this country is in great need of money, 
and when it is saddled with a tremen- 
dous national debt which it will take 
years and years to pay off. 

Mr. WILEY. Again I ask the Senator, 
what would he do? 

Mr. MURRAY. I would send the 
agreement back to the committee for 
further study, in order to give the com- 
mittee an opportunity to investigate the 
matter as it should be investigated. 
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Mr. WILEY. Just a moment. It isa 
reflection upon the committee when the 


Senator refers to giving the commit- 


tee an opportunity to investigate the 

matter as it should be investigated. It 

is not the function of the Committtee on 

Foreign Relations to conduct inquiries 

from place to place throughout the 

country in order to ascertain the owner- 
ship of the bonds. We have, as a result 
of the questioning of witnesses, obtained 

a part of the information. But if the 

matter is to be investigated in the man- 

ner the Senator has described it, it would 
be necessary to appoint a special com- 
mittee to conduct the investigation with 
respect to the present ownership of the 
bonds and the extent of the holdings. 

The Senator wants information on a 
subject about which I am unable to in- 
formhim. I repeat, it has not been with- 
in the scope of the work of the Foreign 
Relations Committee to go deeply into 
that field. 

The situation involves the question 
whether we are to accept a treaty which 
was negotiated by a Democratic admin- 
istration and subsequently approved by 
a Republican administration. 

Mr. MURRAY. I think the Senator 
from Wisconsin is in error in saying that 
agreement was negotiated by a Demo- 
cratic administration. I have observed 
nothing in the record to indicate any- 
thing of the kind. The Senator has 
called attention to no evidence to support 
his statement that the settlement was 
negotiated by a Democratic administra- 
tion. We do not know who the negotia- 
tors weve. The Senator from Wisconsin 
has not presented the name of a single 
person who participated in the negotia- 
tions. We do not know who are mem- 
bers of the Foreign Bondholders Protec- 
tive Council, Inc. 

Mr. WILEY. The Senator will find the 
hearings available. If he will examine 
them, he will find that the information 
which he seeks is specifically set forth. 
The agreement was negotiated in 1952, 
and was signed in 1953. It was therefore 
negotiated by the Democratic adminis- 
tration. If the Senator would like to 
know who some of the persons were who 
participated in the London conference 
on German external debts on behalf of 
the United States creditors, he will find 
a list of them on page 87 of the hearings 
conducted on June 17 and 18, 1953. First 
on the list is Ambassador Warren Lee 
Pierson, United States member of Tri- 
partite Commission on German Debis. 
Minister J. W. Gunter was an alternate. 
Mr. W. Breswick was financial assistant. 
Mr. J. Cattier, Mr. P. Dickens, and Mr. 
R. Eisenberg, were advisers—Mr. Eisen- 
berg having been the financial adviser. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recor at this 
point in my remarks the list of United 
States members of the Tripartite Com- 
mission. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

AMERICAN MEMBERS ATTENDING THE CONFER- 
ENCE ON GERMAN DEBTS, LONDON, FEBRU- 
ARY-AUGUST 1952 
Ambassador Warren Lee Pierson, United 

States member of the Tripartite Commission 

on German Debts. 

Minister J. W. Gunter, alternate, 
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J. Jerolaman, administrative officer, 
Mr. R. Kearney, general counsel. 

Mrs. A. Madden, financial assistant. 

Mr. J. Reinstein, adviser. 


Mr. 8. Sherman, legal assistant. 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY. Who are the persons 
whose names the Senator has men- 
tioned? Were they representatives of 
the administration in power at the time? 

Mr. WILEY. I may ask the Senator 
from Montana, Who was in power in 
1952? Has the Senator forgotten? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is no answer. 

Mr. LONG and Mr. MALONE ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield: and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. WILEY. I will yield in a moment. 
If the Senator from Montana wishes to 
know the names of the unofficial repre- 
sentatives, I shall be glad to put them in 
the Recorp. I have before me a list of 
persons who participated in the London 
Conference on German External Debts 
on behalf of United States creditors, 
First on the list is Hon. James Grafton 
Rogers. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point a list of the members of the 
Foreign Bondholders Protective Council. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

1, FOREIGN BONDHOLDERS PROTECTIVE COUNCIL 

Hon. James Grafton Rogers, president, For- 
eign Bondholders Protective Council, George- 
town, Colo. 

Hon. Harvey H. Bundy, member of the 
board of directors, Foreign Bondholders Pro- 
tective Council, 30 State Street, Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Kenneth M. Spang, vice president, For- 
eign Bondholders Protective Council, 90 
Broad Street, New York City. 

Mr. Dudley B. Bonsal, counsel, Foreign 
Bondholders Protective Council, partner of 
the law firm of Curtis, Mallet-Prévost, Colt & 
Mosle, 63 Wall Street, New York City. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, there will 
also be found on page 86 of the hearings 
the names of the persons who made up 
the United States Committee for Ger- 
man Corporate Dollar Bonds, and also a 
list of members of the American Com- 
mittee for Standstill Creditors of Ger- 
many. I ask unanimous consent that 
these two lists may be printed in the 
RECORD at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the lists were 
8 to be printed in the RECORD, as 

ollovw.s: 


2. UNITED States COMMITTEE FOR GERMAN 
CORPORATE DOLLAR BONDS 


Mr. Herbert F. Boynton, former chairman, 
National Association of Security Dealers, 
South Duxbury, Mass. 

Mr. Ganson Purcell, member of the law 
firm of Purcell & Nelson, former Chairman, 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 910 
17th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Ladd Thurston, associate in the law 
firm of Purcell & Neison, 910 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
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3. AMERICAN COMMITTEE FoR STANDSTILL 
CREDITORS OF GERMANY 

Mr. Andrew L. Gomory, vice president, 
Manufacturers Trust Co., 55 Broad Street, 
New York City. 

Mr. Russel G. Smith, executive vice presi- 
dent, Bank of America, San Francisco, Calif. 

Mr. Ewen C. MacVeagh, member of the law 
firm of Davis, Polk, Wardwell, Sunderland & 
Kiendl, 15 Broad Street, New York City. 

Mr. Erving H. Adler, assistant secretary, 
Manufacturers Trust Co., 55 Broad Street, 
New York City. 

Mr. Avery Claflin, president, French-Amer- 
ican Banking Corp., Nassau Street, New York 
City. 

Mr. William J, Hartney, vice president, Na- 
tional Shawmut Bank, Boston, Mass. 

Mr. H. W. Auburn, European represent- 
ative, Manufacturers Trust Co., 1 Carnhill, 
London, England, EC3. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the rec- 
ord of the hearings also contains lists 
of the creditor delegations for the vari- 
ous governments. As I have said, 17 
governments were interested in getting 
together for the purpose of endeavoring 
to devise some constructive method of 
solving the problems. If it is proposed 
as an alternative that the committee 
send Tom, Dick, and Harry out over the 
country for the purpose of ascertaining 
who owns the bonds, I may say for the 
committee that that proposal will not be 
followed. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator mentioned 
the name of the Honorable James Graf- 
ton Rogers as if he were a member of a 
Democratic administration. I under- 
stand he was a member of the Foreign 
Bondholders Protective Council. Weare 
dealing with hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in German war bonds, obligations of 
the previous German Government, rep- 
resenting, as I understand, money owing 
to the people of this Nation. Why 
should anyone want this Nation to re- 
deem the old Weimar Republic bonds? 
Why the American taxpayer should not 
get some of his money back I cannot un- 
derstand. Can the Senator from Wis- 
consin tell us the rate at which the Wei- 
mer bonds were selling? Were they sell- 
ing at par? 

Mr. WILEY. I can tell the Senator 
from Louisiana nothing about the bonds 
of the Weimar Republic. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield to the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
virtually all the issues have been selling 
probably at less than 10 percent in open 
market transactions, that they have been 
regarded as almost completely in default, 
and that they are now to be bought in at 
100, plus accumulated interest? 

Mr. WILEY. If the Senator from 
Louisiana will refer to the hearings be- 
fore the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
at page 86, he will find information re- 
garding the persons who participated in 
the London conference on German ex- 
ternal debt on behalf of the United 
States creditors. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana. 
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Mr. LONG. If the Democratic ad- 
ministration sent someone to agree to a 
very poor arrangement for the American 
people, does that mean that the Repub- 
lican administration should take it over 
and make an agreement in the case of 
private bondholders on the basis of 100 
cents on the dollar, merely because a 
Democratic official did something wrong? 
Speaking for myself, I cannot under- 
stand it. I do not see why the holders 
of defaulted German bonds should be 
given priority over American taxpayers. 
Does the Senator explain that that 
should be done merely because certain 
Democratic officials may have negoti- 
ated such an agreement? If I thought 
they had made such an agreement while 
Harry Truman was still in the White 
House, I still would vote against it. 

Mr. WILEY. When I said the Demo- 
cratic administration negotiated it, I 
meant it negotiated a good agreement, 
in view of all the facts and circum- 
stances. They were dealing with a na- 
tion whose national and international or 
external debts were huge. With West 
Germany assuming the bonds of the 
whole nation, there came a time when 
nothing was paid on them. Then, too, 
it was a matter of dealing with a nation 
which had been split in two. Now its 
people have made a fine recovery, and 
are coming back. I refer to the West 
Germans. They want this agreement, 
The only argument the Senator has 
against it is that somebody may have 
bought some of those bonds at a dis- 
count, and may get paid for them. 

Government bonds may be bought at 
a discount, and may be bought solely to 
make 10 points on them; but that does 
not make the one who buys them a crook. 
One may look so intently at the situation 
that he may overlook entirely the real 
objective of the agreement. 

The agreement is for the purpose of 
stabilizing the economic life of Germany. 
It is to get a settlement from Germany 
for this Government on a basis of 3343 
percent. When I was a youngster and 
engaged in the practice of law, I never 
knew of a single bankruptcy case in 
which the creditors were paid as much 
as 33 ½ percent. Consequently, when a 
nation such as Germany, which has gone 
through hellfire and is trying to come 
back, to stabilize her currency and to get 
going, agrees to such a composition, it 
seems to me to be advisable to accept it. 
If Germany can get on her feet she will 
be able to obtain credit throughout the 
world. We say that we want Germany 
as a friend, and that we want to assist 
her. It is time that we came through, 
and did what we think the United States 
could reasonably do. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield to the Senator 
from Navada. 

Mr. MALONE. We are making this 
decision to help Germany, are we not?. 

Mr. WILEY. We are doing it to help 
ourselves and also to help Germany, to 
help the creditors of Germany in this 
country, and to help all concerned. As 
I understand, there has been no objec- 
tion from anyone. Hearings were held, 
notices were given, 

Mr. MALONE. Does the Senator 
from Wisconsin remember that in 1945, 
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or following World War II, there was a 
plan known as the Morgenthau plan, 
designed to make an agrarian state out 
of Germany? Just who was it that kept 
Germany from effecting a recovery, as 
it should have, immediately following 
World War II? 

Mr. WILEY. What is the question? 

Mr. MALONE. That is my question. 
Who prevented recovery on the part of 
Germany? Was it attributable to the 
Morgenthau plan, which destroyed her 
industry following World War II, or was 
it on account of the inability of Ger- 
many to really reorganize its industry 
so that the nation could again become 
self-supporting through increased pro- 
duction? 

Mr. WILEY. Following the peace, 
after the terrible holocaust which seared 
all of Europe and which seared the 
minds of the world, there was developed 
what was thought to be a desirable plan, 
which was called the Morgenthau plan. 
It was a plan intended to and which did 
in part take from Germany her pro- 
ductive capacity. 

Mr. MALONE. After what the war 
did, the Morgenthau plan completed the 
destruction, did it not? 

Mr. WILEY. It took a considerable 
portion of Germany’s large industries. 

Mr. MALONE. If the Senator will 
yield further, I will say that in 1947 the 
junior Senator from Nevada visited 
Germany’s industries, including the 
steel plants and coal mines of the Ruhr, 
the chemical plants in Frankfurt, and 
the manufacturing districts generally of 
Germany. 

On every hand there was evidence of 
the deliberate destruction and wreck- 
ing of German industry. 

Germany was never to be allowed to 
recover as an industrial nation. Now, 
I would ask the distinguished senior 
Senator from Wisconsin, when did the 
change in United States policy take 
place, whereby we are again proposing 
to make Germany an industrial nation, 
able again to pay her debts? There 
was an entirely different condition at 
the time of my visit to Europe in 1947. 

Mr. WILEY. What has that to do 
with the proposition which we are dis- 
cussing, namely, the question of whether 
we will ratify these treaties or agree- 
ments? 

Mr. MALONE. It has a great deal to 
do with it. We helped to wreck Ger- 
many’s industrial production capacity. 
How do we know that our policy will 
not change again? 

Mr. WILEY. What is the point? Is 
the Senator from Nevada in favor of 
ratifying the treaty? 

Mr. MALONE. I need further infor- 
mation. We were following England and 
France’s policy in the Morgenthau pol- 
icy. They must have changed their 
minds—but how long will the present 
policy last? Does the Senator have in- 
formation on that point? 

Mr. WILEY. If I understand the 
Senator’s question, I do not see how it 
relates to the matter of whether we are 
going to ratify this agreement. 

Mr. MALONE. It certainly relates to 
the future value of German bonds. It 
relates to the administration’s future 
attitude. 
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If the Senator will permit me to say 
again, the Morgenthau plan deliberately 
proceeded to wreck German industries— 
to make her purely an agrarian state— 
so that she would never be competitive 
in the industrial field again. That was 
asserted many times in Europe and by 
our administration leaders as well. 

It was a policy derived from the fear 
of France and England and other Eu- 
ropean nations, of industrial Germany. 
Nevertheless, it was the policy which 
this Nation adopted and followed. 

We are now following, as everyone 
must see, the English and French foreign 
policy. We are agreeing to the argu- 
ment advanced by the nations that we 
must protect their interests in Malayan 
States and Indochina. 

There is a conference in progress here 
today where England and France are 
advancing the argument that we must 
protect the colonial systems of those two 
nations. 

How far are we going in the direction, 
of building up industrial Germany when 
both France and England want to hold 
Germany down in Europe? Both France 
and England say that they are more 
afraid of an industrially strong Ger- 
many than they are of Russia. If they 
prevail, I fear that German bonds will 
ultimately have little value. 

Mr. WILEY. I am not recommend- 
ing any bonds. I am trying to say that 
the Executive has sent the treaties to the 
Senate. They were negotiated by the 
previous administration, and the pres- 
ent administration has approved the 
action. In my humble opinion, there is 
no sensible alternative to ratifying them. 
Whether they work out successfully is 
another question. It depends upon the 
imponderables of the future. What is 
going to happen tomorrow, I do not 
know. 

Referring to the Morgenthau plan, let 
it be definitely stated so that there can 
be no question about it, that I never was 
in favor of the Morgenthau plan, and I 
am happy that we eventually came to a 
realization that it was not the plan to 
follow. We stopped to a considerable de- 
gree the removal of machinery from Ger- 
many. Indeed some of us who have been 
over there have seen many plants in 
operation in Germany. Germany has 
become tremendously energetic for a na- 
tion which was bombed almost to pieces. 

The question is, having liquidated our 
claims down to $1 billion, shall we go 
ahead now and ratify the agreement, so 
Germany will be able to go into the mar- 
kets of the world and get more credit to 
carry on developments? 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield further? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

MORE AFRAID OF GERMANY THAN RUSSIA 

Mr. MALONE. At the moment, re- 
ports come from Europe that France, 
at least, and probably other European 
nations are still more afraid of Ger- 
many’s industrial recovery, than they 
are of Russia. 

Therefore, if those nations are more 
afraid of Germany than they are of Rus- 
sia, and continue to make more and more 
trade treaties with Russia and continue 
to perfect their cartels to prevent Ger- 
many from taking her rightful place in 
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Europe so far as trade is concerned, does 
the distinguished Senator from Wiscon- 
sin believe that the Germans will be able 
to meet any debts? Will she be able to 
meet any of her obligations? 

Mr. WILEY. I am not a prophet nor 
the son of a prophet. France wants the 
treaty; Great Britain wants it; Ger- 
many wants it; the executive depart- 
ment wants it, but there are a few of us, 
apparently who do not want it. 

Mr. MALONE. They also wanted the 
Morgenthau plan. 

Mr. WILEY. It was not the present 
executive department that wanted the 
Morganthau plan. A great many per- 
sons in the previous executive depart- 
ment did not agree to it. We must re- 
member that different conditions create 
different mental approaches. At that 
time, after the terrific attacks in the Sec- 
ond World War, after the tremendous 
crimes committed by Hitler, conditions 
in this country were such that there was 
no possibility of finding any love in the 
minds and hearts of anyone for the Ger- 
man people. The Morgenthau plan was 
the result of that very condition. 

Since then we have found that hate 
begets hate and that injury begets in- 
jury. America has embarked on a pro- 
gram whereby she has become the great 
demonstrator of brotherhood. She has 
spent billions of dollars to try to resus- 
citate certain European nations. 

When Adenauer visited this country he 
stated that never before in history was 
there a people who did what we have 
done. Previously, to the victor belongs 
the spoils was always the program. He 
stated that we have now reversed it. 

I shall never forget that grand man. I 
think he is as fine a Christian statesman 
as can be found. To help him we should 
go ahead with these agreements. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin further yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. I regret that it is nec- 
essary to ask these questions, but it seems 
that the Senator from Wisconsin, who is 
the chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, is the one who should 
have the necessary information. 

It has been said that the reason why 
there were so many Communist sympa- 
thizers after the war was that commu- 
nism seemed to be the thing to adopt. It 
was a state of mind to which many suc- 
cumbed. The Senator now says that 
the Morgenthau plan was also the result 
of such thinking. But there were many 
persons who did not believe that either 
communism or the Morgenthau plan 
was the way for this Nation to proceed. 
On the other hand, there were some 
prominent persons who voiced the opin- 
ion that both communism and the Mor- 
genthau plan had merit. 

Mr. WILEY. What opinion? 

Mr. MALONE. That is did not seem 
to be so bad to be a Communist or a Com- 
munist sympathizer for a while follow- 
ing the war. I could cite editorials from 
a prominent Washington newspaper, and 
opinions from a very prominent lady 
columnist, if the Senator wishes to see 
them. 

A few persons said the Morgenthau 
plan was the plan to follow; that Ger- 
many must not rise again. 
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Most of us did not believe in either the 
Communist or the Morgenthau doctrine. 
The junior Senator from Nevada cer- 
tainly did not believe either plan was 
good at that or any other time. 

On one occasion I was at the lower 
level of a coal mine in the German Ruhr 
with a German “shifter” who spoke a 
little English, and I asked him why, if 
they wanted to produce more coal, they 
did not put in more coal cutters, 
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I told him that in my country, when 
we wanted to break down some more ore, 
we opened new faces on the drift when 
they were available and they certainly 
were available there as we both could 
see. 

He said that they would like to open 
more faces and install more coal cutters, 
but that the only factory which produced 
the coal cutters was on the reparations 
list. 

The opinion advanced and followed 
that we should make an agrarian nation 
out of a great industrial nation like Ger- 
many was silly on the face of it. It was 
worse than that; it was to destroy her as 
an industrial competitive nation in Eu- 
rope. The reason was simple and there 
for all to see. 

We as a nation now swing over and 
want to build up industrial Germany. 
We hear that European nations are more 
afraid of Germany than they are of Rus- 
sia, and they, the European nations, are 
at this moment making additional trade 
treaties with Russia. 

I should like to know whether the Sen- 
ator is aware how strongly we believe in 
the treaty we now advocate—which cer- 
tainly involves rebuilding Germany, or 
will we again change our minds and go 
along with England and France who now 
admittedly fear Germany more than they 
fear Russia? 

Mr. WILEY. IfIcorrectly understand 
the Senator’s question, it calls for what 
my belief is as to what we should do in 
relation to Germany. I have expressed 
it half a dozen times. Ratify the trea- 
ties. Once we get them ratified, we can 
go on to the next step. 

Second, I do not believe it is the atti- 
tude of the people of the United States 
generally that we shall do a great deal 
more financing, unless circumstances re- 
quire it, unless the imponderables of the 
future require a determination that it is 
necessary for our own security. Then 
we shall do whatever is essential, and I 
believe the United States will be ade- 
quately prepared to meet the impact. 

TAXPAYERS WILL TAKE OVER 


Mr. MALONE. In answer to the Sen- 
ator’s statement, I do not believe the 
United States will do much more financ- 
ing abroad, because I think the taxpay- 
ers of America will take over and 
straighten out the thinking of Congress 
before we can start the second session of 
the 83d Congress in January of 1954. 

Mr. GILLETTE obtained the floor. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Iowa yield so that I may 
suggest the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield for 
that purpose, without losing my right to 
the floor. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GORE. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 
Butler, Md. 
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Carlson oey McClellan 
Cooper Hunt Monroney 
Dirksen Johnson, Colo. Morse 
Douglas Johnson, Tex. Murray 
Dworshak Kerr Payne 
Frear Knowland Purtell 
George Lehman Schoeppel 
Gillette Long Smith, N. J. 
Gore Magnuson Tobey 
Green Malone Wiley 
Hendrickson Martin Williams 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 


Cooper in the chair). A quorum is not 
present. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I move that the 
Sergeant at Arms be directed to request 
the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Sergeant at Arms will execute the order 
of the Senate. 

After a little delay Mr. AIKEN, Mr. AN- 
DERSON, Mr. BARRETT, Mr. BEALL, Mr. BEN- 
NETT, Mr. BRICKER, Mr. BRIDGES, Mr. BUSH, 
Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska, Mr. CAPEHART, 
Mr. CASE, Mr. CLEMENTS, Mr. CORDON, Mr. 
Durr, Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. 
FERGUSON, Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. GRISWOLD, 
Mr. Haypen, Mr. Hennincs, Mr. HILL, 
Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. Ives, Mr. Jackson, Mr. 
JENNER, Mr. JOHNSTON of South Caro- 
lina, Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. 
KUCHEL, Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. MCCARTHY, 
Mr. MILLIKIN, Mr. MunDT, Mr. NEELY, 
Mr. POTTER, Mr. ROBERTSON, Mr. RUSSELL, 
Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. SMATHERS, Mrs. 
SMITH of Maine, Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr. 
THYE, Mr. WATKINS, Mr. WELKER, and 

Mr. YounG entered the Chamber and 
answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. GILLETTE. ‘Mr. President, I do 
not wish to take more than a few min- 
utes of the time of the Senate. I spoke 
at considerable length on this question 
when it was before the Senate last 
Thursday. I then covered in consider- 
able detail the facts which I believe 
should be before the Senate in connec- 
tion with the proposed agreement. 

On that occasion I ventured the asser- 
tion that, because of lack of familiarity 
with the subject, not six Members of 
the United States Senate at that time 
felt themselves in a position to cast their 
votes, on the question of ratification of 
these agreements. At that time the 
hearings had not even been printed. 

I believe the acting majority leader 
was quite correct in postponing until 
today action on the proposed agree- 
ments, thus giving the Senators who are 
interested in the subject matter time 
to study the hearings, in order to ascer- 
tain both what they contain and, as was 
said on Thursday by the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray], what they do 
not contain. 

Certain questions relative to the agree- 
ments have not been answered. The 
committee was not able to secure the an- 
swers. A vast sum of money is involved. 
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In my opinion the Senate has no right 
to approve the agreements until it is 
satisfied there is no doubt that the inter- 
ests of both investors and the taxpayers 
have been fully protected. 

The two principal questions relating to 
investors are these: (a) What, precisely, 
are the outstanding issues of German 
prewar debts which are being settled by 
these agreements? (b) Who, precisely, 
are the holders of the bonds? 

The principal question relative to the 
taxpayers is this: By what right in law 
or in the Constitution can the Senate 
ratify agreements which scale down by 
the enormous sum of $2 billion the claims 
of the United States Government for 
postwar obligations, in order to make it 
possible to make payment in full of pre- 
war private claims? 

I believe I can best sum up my objec- 
tions to the proposed settlement by quot- 
ing from the hearing, beginning on page 
40, during the testimony of Mr. Riddle- 
berger: 

Senator GILLETTE. But what you have 
brought before us then, when it is reduced 
to its lowest terms, is an agreement under 
which you people represent the United States 
of America and to write off substan- 
tially $2 billion of obligations to the United 
States which, of course, will have to be made 
up by the taxpayers. There is no other way 
to make it up; and at the same time because 
Germany could not handle them all, Ger- 
many was not financially able to pay the 
postwar debts to the Government, and to 
pay these private investors that had taken 
their chances before, you consented to write 
off $2 billion of obligations so that these 
private creditors could be paid in full. Is 
that not a fact? 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. Senator, may I reply to 
your question, to your remark, which I think 
is very accurately expressed by perhaps am- 
plifying the reason why this is done? 

* * . * . 

The CHARMAN. I want to ask Senator GIL- 
LETTE a question. 

If I get your position, you feel that the 
shaving down of the claim that the Federal 
Government has against the German Govern- 
ment is out of proportion and there has been 
no shaving down of the so-called Dawes and 
other loans owed to private individuals. 

Senator GILLETTE. That is substantially 
true, Mr. Chairman, and it points to the fact 
that the goal of these negotiations was to 
set the stage for payment of private obli- 
gations even if it had to be effectuated at the 
expense of the claims of the United States. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Iowa yield at this point? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I am very glad to 
yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Am I correct in drawing 
the conclision, from the material the 
Senator from Iowa has just read, that 
if the figure of $2 billion is correct, the 
proposed agreement amounts, in effect, 
to authorizing, for the benefit of Ger- 
many, really in a mutual-aid program, 
the appropriation of approximating $2 
billion that is not encompassed in any 
other foreign-aid program the Senate 
has been asked to approve? 

Mr. GILLETTE. That is absolutely 
the case; that is what this agreement 
amounts to, in effect. 

Mr. MORSE. Am I correct in infer- 
ring, from what the Senator from Iowa 
has said, that a part of the considera- 
tion in the negotiations was the agree- 
ment on the part of the negotiators that 
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private bondholders, who had invested 
in pre-Hitler bonds, and who might be 
said to have really invested in the rise 
of a dictator, are to be paid at 100 cents 
on the dollar? 

Mr. GILLETTE. Yes; 100 cents on 
the dollar, with the exception that some 
concession was made in the matter of 
interest. Many of the obligations car- 
ried an interest rate of 7½ percent. 

Mr. MORSE. The security holders 
will, under the agreement, get back their 
investment, however, will they not? 

Mr. GILLETTE. Yes; as the agree- 
ment is proposed, they will get back the 
face value of the bonds, plus 5% percent 
interest, accumulated over all these 
years. 

Mr. MORSE. At the present time, no 
one knows what that amount will be; 
is that correct? 

Mr. GILLETTE. Yes. 

Mr. MORSE. Do I correctly under- 
stand that we do not have, and appar- 
ently cannot get from the committee, a 
list of the bondholders and of the 
amounts they hold? 

Mr. GILLETTE. That is absolutely 
correct; we cannot obtain that informa- 
tion. 

In that connection, perhaps the Sen- 
ator from Oregon would be interested in 
having me read from page 39 of the hear- 
ings, at the time when I was interrogat- 
ing Mr. Riddleberger: 

Senator GILLETTE. * * * Now, I read from 
your statement: 

“The Senate Committee on Finance con- 
ducted hearings from December 18, 1931, to 
February 10, 1932, on the sale of foreign 
bonds and securities in the United States. 
According to information brought out at 
these hearings, the dollar issues of the 
Dawes and Young loans were marketed in the 
United.States by about 150 banks and over 
1,000 securities dealers.” 

ASCERTAINING WHO BONDHOLDERS ARE 

Now, everyone who was alive at that time, 
knows the tainted atmosphere that perme- 
ated the Nation with reference to the han- 
dling of those bond sales. 

Does the State Department know now who 
holds those bonds? 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I could 
not say, sir, that we know the holders of 
every bond, and I think that is self-evident 
because there were transactions in these 
bonds, apart from the original issue that 
went in this country from the thirties—I 
beg pardon, the twenties—— 

Senator GILLETTE. Then, have you no such 
list? 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. We have no sueh list. 

Senator GILLETTE. Don’t you know where 
they are? 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. The best information 
that we could get, Senator, was put together 
in this compilation that is based primarily 
on Treasury sources. 

Senator GILLETTE. If you don't know where 
they are and where held and in what amount, 
how do you know that the amount was 
$546,600,000? 

Mr. RIppLEBERGER. We have to estimate on 
the basis of figures that are given to us 
what we think is the situation. 

Senator GILLETTE. Given to you by whom? 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. By the Germans. 

Senator GILLETTE. The Germans? 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. And the trustees. 

Senator GILLETTE. Don't you bother with 
the organizations that you set up to protect 
American security holders? Didn't they fur- 
nish you with anything? 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. Well, to the extent we 
can get information, of course, we try to get 
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it, but I cannot say that we have a list giv- 
ing the present ownership of every bond 
under a number of issues that is now held 
in the United States. 


That was the evidence all the way 
through. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Iowa yield to permit me 
to ask several other questions? 

Mr. GILLETTE. Of course. 

Mr. MORSE. Then the Senator from 
Iowa does not know of anything in the 
record which would give us any assur- 
ance that speculators have not been at 
work in this field and may not have 
bought many of the bonds for almost 
token payments or at least for a few 
cents—in short, for a trifling part of 
their original face value? 

Mr. GILLETTE. There is nothing in 
the record to assure us about that. 
When we interrogated some of the wit- 
nesses, they expressed a hope, and they 
said that, so far as they knew, specu- 
lators had not been at work. 

Mr. MORSE. However, they did not 
know, did they? 

Mr. GILLETTE. They did not know, 
and they do not know now. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Iowa know whether any United States 
law firm has been purporting to repre- 
sent any group of the bondholders? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I have information 
that is not in the record; and because 
it is not in the record, I would hesitate 
to present the information. However, 
there is no question that there are law 
firms representing these groups. But 
that business is a legitimate one; those 
firms have a right to represent them. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Iowa yield further to me? 

Mr. GILLETTE. Of course. 

Mr. MORSE. As a lawyer, I would 
not for a moment question the legiti- 
macy of having lawyers represent the 
bondholders. They ought to represent 
them. It is good legal business. It is 
nice practice if one can get it. But 
there ought to be a public disclosure, 
when a proposal comes before us mak- 
ing provision for the payment of their 
clients. There ought to be a public dis- 
closure as to who the law firms are and 
as to how many bondholders they repre- 
sent, and as to what the total amount of 
the bonds is. To be frank, before I 
vote for this treaty I want to know how 
many of the claimants are clients of 
Sullivan & Cromwell, and other Wall 
Street attorneys. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I can understand 
the feeling of the Senator from Oregon, 
and it does him credit; but there is noth- 
ing on that point in the record at the 
present time, and there is nothing in the 
mind of the Senator from Iowa he feels 
at liberty to disclose, because such infor- 
mation as he may have was given to 
him in confidence. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. GILLETTE. Iam glad to yield to 
the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. I regret I was called from 
the floor at the beginning of the Sena- 
tor’s statement. Can the Senator in- 
form the Senate as to the percentage 
of the funds available? Have the other 
nations obtained settlements? Are the 
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bonds selling at 37 cents on the dollar, 
which is the percentage basis on which 
the United States is being asked to set- 
tle? 

Mr. GILLETTE. Oh, no. 


Mr. LONG. What are the percent- 


ages? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I shall be glad to put 
that information in the Rrecorp. Since 
the Senator has asked me the question, 
I want to refer to a statement which 
was made by the able chairman of the 
committee with reference to the fact 
that we should be willing to make con- 
cessions to Germany comparable to the 
concessions we made to other nations, 
I should like to read from the interro- 
gation in the record of the hearings. 
I do not find it immediately, but I shall 
find it in a moment. However, I asked 
the representative of the State Depart- 
ment about it, when he made an alle- 
gation to the effect that we ought to be 
willing to make concessions like the con- 
cessions we made to others. I said, “Do 
you know of any case in which we made 
concessions on public debts to any na- 
tion whatever, in order that private in- 
vestors might be paid 100 percent, or a 
substantially greater amount?” He re- 
plied, “No.” 

Mr. LONG and Mr. GORE addressed 
the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Iowa yield, and if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I yield first to the 
Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Are we to understand 
that the reason why this Nation con- 
ceded almost two-thirds of the $3 bil- 
lion owing to it was in order that more 
money could be paid to private investors? 

Mr. GILLETTE. There is not a par- 
ticle of question about it. The evidence 
contained in the hearings so shows. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GILLETTE. Let me further an- 
swer the Senator from Louisiana. I will 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee in 
a moment. Before I answer further the 
question of the Senator from Louisiana, 
I desire to call attention to who was 
representing the United States of Amer- 
ica at the debt conference. I have in 
my hand a report of the Foreign Bond 
Holders Protective Council, reporting on 
the Debt Conference which was held in 
Lancaster House, London, on Febru- 
ary 28, from which I read: 

The German Debt Conference, which has 
been in session at Lancaster House, London, 
since February 28, adjourned April 4 after 
five weeks of intensive work. The Confer- 
ence will meet again on the 19th of May. 
In the meantime, the German delegation 
will prepare a basis for the settlement of 
Germany's external debts which will be pre- 
sented at the Conference after the recess. 

At the plenary meeting of the Conference 
held this morning, Sir George Rendel, the 
United Kingdom member of the Tripartite 
Commission on German Debts, who was in 
the chair, made a statement on the progress 
that had been made. He spoke of the variety 
and complexity of the interests affected by 
the proposed debt settlement, which had led 
the Conference to set up, at the outset, the 
machinery necessary for the establishment 
and assessment of available data and for 
reconciling the views and claims of the var- 
ious creditor and debtor interests. Much 
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useful work had been done in this first stage, 
and the prospects for the work of the second 
session of the Conference were favorable. 

M. F. D. Gregh, the French member of the 
Tripartite Commission, reported on the state- 
ments made before the Steering Committee 
concerning Germany’s capacity to pay, and 
stressed the fact that, although there were 
some differences between the views of. the 
debtors and of the creditors, the willingness 
expressed by the German delegation to in- 
sure the resumption of service on the debts, 
and the spirit of understanding shown on the 
creditors’ side provided solid grounds for 
hope of a satisfactory settlement. 

Ambassador Warren Lee Pierson, the United 
States member of the tripartite Commission, 
referring to the recess, stated that it will 
provide an opportunity not only for the Ger- 
mans to formulate settlement proposals to 
be considered in May, but also would enable 
the creditor representatives to consult with 
their principals in the light of what had been 
achieved to date. The recess would thus be 
fully utilized to prepare for the final stage 
of the Conference. 

Four negotiating committees, composed of 
creditor and debtor representatives, have 
held more than 40 meetings. In addition, 
innumerable informal discussions and meet- 
ings of various subcommittees have been 
held. Among the general topics considered 
have been Germany’s capacity to renew serv- 
ice on her external obligations, Germany's 
economic prospects, and many technical 
questions concerning the status of various 
outstanding German obligations. 

One negotiating committee of the Confer- 
ence has devoted its attention to the German 
public debt, including Reich, provincial, and 
municipal bonds. Another committee in- 
cludes members whose principal interest is in 
the loans of German industrial enterprises, 
A third committee concentrates on the so- 
called “standstill” credits. The fourth n 
tiating committee has been established to 
consider the problems arising out of Ger- 
many’s commercial and miscellaneous debts, 

In the closing meetings of the Conference, 
Herr Hermann J. Abs, the head of the German 
delegation, emphasized again that it was the 
intention of his Government to reach a defini- 
tive and comprehensive settlement of Ger- 
many’s external debts at the London Confer- 
ence. He said that, during the recess, the 
German delegation would consult with the 
German Federal Government in order to 
formulate a basis for an expeditious settle- 
ment when the Conference resumes its work. 

Mr. James Grafton Rogers, president of the 
American Foreign Bondholders Protective 
Council, who is Chairman of the Creditors" 
Committee of the Conference drew attention 
to the progress made thus far. He said that 
the creditors had studied in detail the prob- 
lems facing the debtors and assured the 
German Delegation that, if constructive pro- 
Posals were put forward after the recess, they 
would find the creditors in a responsive 
frame of mind. 

. . * J . 

On January 15, 1952, the Tripartite Debt 
Commission announced that the three Gov- 
ernments had reached an agreement with 
Germany on the amounts Germany will be 
expected to pay for postwar economic as- 
sistance. The United States claim was to be 
reduced from $3.2 billion to $1.2 billion, pay- 
able in 35 years at 2% percent interest. The 
claim of the United Kingdom was to be re- 
duced from £201 million to £150 million, and 
that of France from $15.7 million to $11.8 
million, payable in francs. The French and 
United Kingdom debts are to be paid in 20 
years without interest. The three Govern- 
ments indicated their willingness to defer 
the priority asserted for these postwar debts 
if an acceptable pattern for the settlement 
of prewar debts is worked out between Ger- 
many and her creditors. 
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The bonds are to draw face value plus 
5 %½ percent interest over 25 or 30 years, 
and American taxpayers take a cut of $2 
billion. The esteemed Senator from 
Wisconsin says they are getting some- 
thing back. He said a person normally 
would be very glad to get back 3344 per- 
cent. But some will get back 33 ½ per- 
cent and others will get 100 percent. Did 
anyone ever hear of a bankruptcy pro- 
ceeding conducted in that fashion? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Iowa yield? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. In response to the ques- 
tion of the distinguished junior Senator 
from Louisiana, I should like to read a 
sentence from page 11 of the committee 
report, beginning in the center of the 
second paragraph on that page: 

The thought was expressed in the com- 
mittee that the effect of this write-down was 
to make the American taxpayer who had put 
up money for postwar economic assistance 
bear the burden of payments to private 
American creditors. 

Representatives of the executive branch of 
the Government recognized that this was the 
case. 


In answer to the inquiry of the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Louisi- 
ana, that is in the committee report. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
Iowa this question: 

Has the treatymaking power of the 
United States Government ever before in 
our history been used to effectuate this 
kind of an arrangement for the 100 per- 
cent liquidation of private debts? 

Mr. GILLETTE. So far as I am 
aware, it has not; and I would venture 
the statement that if it ever had been 
attempted, there would have been an up- 
roar on the floor of the Senate that 
would be a tempest compared with the 
discussion which is now taking place. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Iowa yield for a 
question? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
the private holders would not have 
equality of treatment as compared with 
the taxpayers? : 

Mr. GILLETTE. That is correct. It 
is inequality of treatment. Senators 
will recall that when I spoke on the mat- 
ter on Thursday, I invited attention to 
the fact that it was sought to effectuate 
this settlement by executive agreement. 
When I wrote to the State Department 
and asked under what authority, con- 
stitutional or otherwise, they saw fit to 
make a deal of this kind by executive 
agreement, to dispose of property of 
the United States, the reply was that 
they had reconsidered the matter; that 
there was some difference of opinion in 
the legal department. Some thought it 
could be done by executive agreement, 
and some thought it should be done by 
treaty, but they assured me that it would 
be by way of a treaty. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, may I 
interrupt to ask when the Senator wrote 
that letter? 

Mr. GILLETTE. It was only a few 
days after the meeting in 1952. 

Mr. WILEY. I was sure it was not in 
1953. 

Mr. GILLETTE. No. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Iowa yield for a fur- 
ther question? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
the State Department does not know 
how large the volume of these private 
corporate debts will be? 

Mr. GILLETTE. They have not the 
slightest idea. They told us so. I will 
say to the Senator from Illinois that 
since I spoke on the floor of the Senate 
last Thursday, three Senators have come 
to me and told me they believed they 
held some of the bonds, but they do not 
recall whether they had written them 
off in their income-tax reports or 
whether they had used them for wall- 
paper. Two Members of the Senate 
have come to me and said they believed 
they could go through some old bureau 
drawers and dig up some of them. 

But what about the people? Hun- 
dreds of them, undoubtedly, considering 
them worthless 20 or 25 years ago, threw 
them away. Yet some of them are go- 
ing to be paid 100 percent. 

A moment ago I said I could not find 
the matter in the hearings relative to 
settlement with other nations. I have 
now found it, and I should like to quote 
from the testimony of Mr. Riddleberger: 

In so doing we tried to effect this settle- 
ment, as I think is shown in the last chart 
in the Senate document, in a way that is 
comparable to settlements that were made 
to other countries. 

Senator GILLETTE. Can you give us a list 
of countries where you have made conces- 
sions under which private holders of securi- 
ties would be paid prior to us? 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. Well, sir, I cannot re- 
call a case in which we have forbade the pay- 
ment of private debts because we granted 
assistance. 

Senator GILLETTE. No; but can you cite a 
case in which we have entered into an agree- 
ment whereby we subrogate our obligations 
or scale them down in order that private 
holders of securities could be paid before the 
United States Government? 

Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. I can Only answer that, 
Senator, by saying that the original theory 
of the priority of the governmental claim 
arose out of circumstances which did not ex- 
exist in other countries— 


This is a complete example of double 
talk— 
namely, the long controversy with the Soviet 
Union over, shall we call it, German eco- 
nomic unity and reparations, and it was for 
that reason and, in our opinion, most sensi- 
bly, that we insisted upon the priority of 
this claim. We think, sir, when we look 
back over the history and see what has hap- 
pened in the Eastern Zone, we have to admit 
that this was a wise decision because other- 
wise there was no assurance that our aid 
might not simply be siphoned into the East. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Iowa yield further? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is there any relation 
between the reply of Mr. Riddleberger 
and the question which the Senator 
from Iowa addressed to him? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I did not think so 
at the time, and I do not think so now. 

I said to Mr. Riddleberger: 

I am not questioning the wisdom. I am 
questioning, or asking you to amplify your 
statement that this was in accordance with 
the policies that we had followed by writing 
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off or scaling down Government obligations 
in order that private holders could be paid. 
Do you have any such instance to give us? 


I never received an answer to that 
question. 

It has been said that we were granted 
an absolute priority for these postwar 
Government debts. It was granted by 
the German Government, but we have 
agreed to cancel a large amount. It is 
not a question of whether one group 
picking up these bonds at 2 cents on 
the dollar made an immense profit. 
That is not the point. The fact of the 
matter is that someone claiming to rep- 
resent the taxpayers of the United States 
went to a conference which was con- 
trolled almost entirely by representa- 
tives of private holders of securities. 
Some of them were securities of the 
German Government, some were secur- 
ities of German provinces, some of them 
were German bonds, and some of them 
were bonds of private corporations. 
They were held throughout the United 
States; no one knows by whom and no 
one knows where. 

The eminent chairman of the com- 
mittee said a while ago to the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], “What is 
your alternative?” It is not up to the 
Senate to offer an alternative. The 
treatymaking power is in the execu- 
tive department, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Iowa yield? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. This agreement involves 
giving up $2 billion of claims for debts 
owed to the United States Government 
in order to have made obligations by 
a defunct German Government. The 
old government had gone out of business, 
but their bonds are here. Are the Hitler 
bonds included? 

Mr. GILLETTE. No. 

Mr. LONG. In order to make the 
agreement good, America has agreed to 
forego $2 billion worth of obligations 
due this country. The Bonn Govern- 
ment, the government in office now, owes 
that $2 billion. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I thank the Senator. 
He is correct. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN, I read from the re- 
port of the committee, page 11: 

The thought was expressed in the com- 
mittee that the effect of this writedown was 
to make the American taxpayer who had 
put up money for postwar economic assist- 
ance bear the burden of payments to pri- 
vate American creditors. 

Representatives of the executive branch of 
the Government recognized that this was 
the case. 


So it is perfectly evident that the 
American taxpayers are being asked to 
give up $2 billion of debts owed to them 
in order to secure concessions or full 
payments on $547 million of bonds which 
are believed—I emphasize the word “be- 
lieved”—to be held by American in- 
vestors. 

May I ask the distinguished Senator 
from Iowa whether any proof whatso- 
ever was adduced at the hearings to the 
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effect that a part, and possibly a very 
substantial part, of the $547 million to 
which reference has been made, has not 
been bought over the years by German 
nationalists at 10 cents on the dollar, 5 
cents on the dollar, or 1 cent on the 
dollar? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I do not know of 
one shred of evidence. 

Mr. LEHMAN. So far as I can see, 
there is not a shred of evidence that the 
$547 million has any clear relationship 
to the actual facts. It may be $547 mil- 
lion; it may be $60 million. The balance 
may be held by German nationalists and 
paid off by the German Government to 
its own nationals. 

Mr. GILLETTE. The distinguished 
and eminent chairman of the committee, 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WILEY], my colleague, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. HIcKEN- 
LOOPER], the distinguished junior Sena- 
tor from Minnestota [Mr. HUMPHREY], 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. LANGER], all tried to 
bring out that information by their ques- 
tioning. We were unable to elicit one 
word on the subject, except that back in 
1943 the Treasury Department had at- 
tempted to take a census. They thought 
there were 37,000 purchasers at that 
time. I believe they received replies 
from 21,000 or 25,000. However, they 
gave up the effort, and they do not know 
the number now. That census was made 
10 years ago, and no one has attempted 
such a census since. 

I wish to speak on another matter, 
while it is on my mind. I referred to 
this the other day, and I shall repeat it. 
Congress passed a resolution offered by 
former Senator Hiram Johnson, of Cali- 
fornia, directing the Government to set 
up a commission to study the sale of the 
bonds and by whom they were held, and 
authority was given to the President to 
put the resolution into effect. It was 
never put into effect; it became a dead 
letter. A commission was never created, 
as provided by the authority of the 
Johnson resolution. However, private 
Sources set up their own commission, 
with the blessing of the State Depart- 
ment and with the blessing of firms of 
attorneys who represented blocks of 
bondholders throughout the country. 

I would be the last person to stand 
here to prevent John Jones, of New Jer- 
sey, or Peter Jensen, of Maryland, from 
realizing on securities they hold, and in 
which they had invested, no matter what 
they paid for them. But I do not like to 
see, and I shall not keep silent when I 
see, that being made a pretext for the 
benefit of certain speculative interests 
that have come into control of such 
bonds, or have agreements whereby they 
will come into control of them. Nor is 
there a scintilla of excuse for anyone 
claiming to represent the United States 
of America writing off $2 billion of debt 
in order that the holders of private obli- 
gations that have been held for years and 
years may be paid in full. 

I wish to refer to what Mr. Pierson 
Said, in effect, in response to a question 
by me. I asked, “You are to be paid 
100 percent, are you not?” He replied, 
“Oh, yes, but we made concessions on in- 
terest. The bonds carried 7% percent. 
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We have cut it down to 5% percent.” 
There has been 25 years of accumulation, 
and they agreed to a lesser rate of in- 
terest. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to understand 
the proposal thoroughly before I pass 
judgment on it. Am I correct in my 
understanding that what this proposal 
amounts to in part is that the taxpay- 
ers of the United States are being asked 
to take less than what Germany owes 
to the Government, so that some pri- 
vate’ American investors, in pre-Hitler 
German bonds if they are limited now 
to American investors are to get 100 per- 
cent of the value of the bonds, although 
they are not going to get the full rate 
of interest? Is that all it amounts to? 

Mr. GILLETTE. That is undoubtedly 
true. In connection with the eminent 
Senator’s question, I should like to read 
the following: 

The CHARMAN. Since the effect of the first 
agreement we have before us related to Ger- 
man external debts is to provide for payment 
to prewar private investors, does that not 
mean that the United States Government 
will not get as large a settlement for its 
claims for postwar economic assistance as 
provided in the second agreements before 
us? 


Remember, that was a question asked 
by the chairman. 


Mr. RIDDLEBERGER. I should say at the out- 
set, Senator, that the Germans were anxious 
to arrive at a settlement of their prewar 
debts on terms acceptable to their creditors. 
Of course, in other words, to reestablish their 
credit, 


Every one of the reports that came 
from counsel representing the bond- 
holders contains assurance that if the 
agreement can be pushed through, the 
stage will be set for floating additional 
German-bond sales throughout the 
United States. 

Mr, Riddleberger continued: 


If we had insisted on more for the Gov- 
ernment claims, it is doubtful whether a 
general settlement could have been reached. 

I think that the Germans would have ob- 
jected to settling their postwar claims with- 
out a settlement of their prewar debts, but 
perhaps I should let Ambassador Pierson also 
give his comment on that question. 

Mr. Pierson. Mr. Chairman, our terms of 
reference were to find a solution of the 
German-debt problem which would have the 
effect of restoring Germany's credit in the 
world markets, 

It was obvious when we got into the mat- 
ter that the German economy would not 
support a full payment of both the obliga- 
tions for postwar aid which, to the United 
States alone, amounted to $3 billion, and 
the prewar obligations. 

If Germany was to make a settlement and 
was to be in a position to pay the private 
creditors any substantial sums, it was im- 
perative that a reduction be made in the 
postwar obligations which were owed to 
the three Governments of the United States, 
France, and the United Kingdom, 


There is the answer in the hearing. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Iowa yield for my next 
question? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE, If it be true, as it ap- 
parently is, that private American in- 
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vestors are being really underwritten in 
this instance by the American taxpayers, 
and without any precedent in the treaty- 
making policies of the United States, 
does not the Senator from Iowa agree 
with me that that makes it all the more 
important to know who the investors 
are, and have full disclosure of the own- 
ership of the bonds, so that it may be 
ascertained whether the Government is 
really protecting some American inves- 
tors who in good faith bought the bonds, 
or whether the Government is protect- 
ing some speculators who have picked 
them up, including possibly bonds which 
have gotten into the hands of some 
owners, as I understand, in certain South 
American countries? 

Mr. GILLETTE. That statement is as 
clear and logical as a statement could 
be. There is no doubt that, perhaps, 
under the validation proceedings which 
are taken care of in one of the agree- 
ments, or in other machinery which is 
to be provided, there can be a means of 
determining where these bonds are held, 
in what amounts they are held, and how 
they are held, so that we shall have 
something before us other than what we 
have now. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I am glad the Senator 
considers the public-disclosure feature, 
because there is no substitute for it. The 
Senator may recall that about a year 
and a half ago I made a fight in the 
Senate for full disclosure as to who were 
the creditors of the Argentine Govern- 
ment who were getting the benefit of an 
Export-Import Bank loan which the 
State Department was very anxious to 
have the Export-Import Bank make. 1 
called for an investigation; but an in- 
vestigation was never undertaken. I 
talked with a member of the congres- 
sional committee who was in Argentina 
last summer. He said te me, “You do 
not know how close you were to some- 
thing very hot. We talked with some 
Argentine officials. They had no inter- 
est in backing up those particular Ameri- 
can creditors, because they reported that 
tremendous pressure had been exerted by 
the State Department to see to it that 
those loans were paid through the Ex- 
port-Import Bank loan, which, after all, 
really became the responsibility of the 
American taxpayer.” 

That is why I said earlier that I am 
very anxious that an investigation be 
made of the relationship of some law 
firms to some men in the United States 
State Department. It makes no differ- 
ence to me whether this agreement was 
negotiated in 1952 or 1953. I take the 
Same position under a Democratic ad- 
ministration as under a Republican 
administration. I am not in favor of 
ratifying this agreement. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. DOUGLAS rose, 

Mr. GILLETTE. Before I yield to the 
Senator from Illinois, I wish to say that 
it has been suggested in this debate that 
the genesis of these negotiations was in 
a Democratic organization, although 
they were completed in the Republican 
administration. I care not a snap of a 
finger what the political complexion of 
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the party in control of governmental 
affairs may be. I do not believe that 
any Member of the Senate who has sat 
with me in the years I have been here 
would charge me with being partisan to 
the extent of supporting or opposing any 
measure simply because it emanated 
from or originated in one administration 
or another. What I try to do, with what 
poor judgment has been accorded me, is 
to decide whether a proposal is right or 
wrong. When I see a proposal which 
I am convinced is wrong, I think it is 
incumbent upon me as a Senator, and 
that it is my duty, to present my objec- 
tion to the Senate, even if I must do so 
as ineffectually as I have in this instance. 

In this welter there are certain things 
which are crystal clear. One is that 
there was an attempt, in connection with 
the plausible reason for helping Ger- 
many establish herself economically, to 
settle these debt obligations. There is 
undoubted evidence that the Germans, 
headed by Mr. Abs, the Hitler fiscal 
agent, wanted these private debts settled 
at the same time, or they would not play 
ball. It is crystal clear that a confer- 
ence met in London, representing the 
three principal nations, France, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States, 
and a group representing the holders of 
the private securities who had been 
investing. As a result of that meeting 
came the proposal that we pay the 
private investors in full, plus accumu- 
lated interest, with a 2-percent cutoff, 
and wipe off $2 billion of the obligation 
which was due the United States, which 
Germany had conceded was owed, and 
with respect to which she accorded us 
priority. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, GILLETTE. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Am I correct in in- 
ferring that the obligations of the Ger- 
man Government to the American Gov- 
ernment for post-World War II advances 
amounted to approximately $3.2 billion? 

Mr. GILLETTE. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Am I correct in be- 
lieving that, in addition, German states 
and municipalities, the previous German 
government, and German corporations 
and private individuals owed to private 
individuals in this country an indeter- 
minate sum, but a sum which the State 
Department has, on some basis or other, 
estimated to be $546 million? 

Mr. GILLETTE. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So, if one were to ac- 
cept the State Department figure as cor- 
rect—and I know of no reason why we 
should regard it as being correct—that 
would amount to total obligations of 
slightly less than $3,800,000,000. In all, 
there will be paid, under the agreement 
which has been consummated, $1.2 bil- 
lion to the Government of the United 
States, and an indeterminate sum, 
which the State Department estimates 
at $546 million, to private holders. 

Mr, GILLETTE. But on the basis of 
no knowledge whatever. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. But 
if we assume their figures to be accurate, 
the total global sum to be paid is about 
$1% billion. But, instead of dividing 
that evenly on a ratio of approximately 
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45 percent to the United States Govern- 
ment and to the private holders alike, 
the United States Government is to re- 
ceive approximately 37 percent, and the 
private holders 100 percent, plus accu- 
mulated interest. 

Mr. GILLETTE. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And the accumu- 
lated interest, which, it is said, has been 
written down from 7% to 5 percent, is 
still at a rate twice that which the United 
States Government pays on its long-term 
securities. 

Mr. GILLETTE. And twice what it 
will receive on the obligation of $1.2 bil- 
lion, which is to be paid in 1965 or there- 
abouts, at 2%-percent interest. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The United States 
Government is to receive 2% percent, but 
the private holders are to receive 5 or 
5% percent. 

Mr. GILLETTE. That is correct. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I am trying to look at 
this question in its proper perspective. 
I am sure the Senator would agree with 
me that it would be proper for our State 
Department to urge the new German 
Government of West Germany to settle 
with American investors for anything it 
might owe them, or anything previous 
German governments might have owed 
them prior to World War II. Would the 
Senator agree with that statement? 

Mr. GILLETTE. Certainly. 

Mr. LONG. The objection which the 
Senator from Iowa makes, and the ob- 
jection which the junior Senator from 
Louisiana makes, is that in order to get 
the German Government to settle such 
a claim as that, this Nation should not 
ask the American taxpayers to forego 
the money which is owed to the United 
States Government. 

Mr. GILLETTE. That is a true state- 
ment. 

Mr. LONG. Are we to understand 
that, in the Senator’s best judgment, 
those two items in effect became con- 
fused in these negotiations, and that ap- 
parently as a result of the total nego- 
tiations we are confronted with a single 
document in which it is agreed, first to 
make good the prewar German debts at 
100 percent plus 5% percent interest; 
and that in connection with the same 
agreement it is agreed that the United 
States will get only about $1 on every $3 
owed us, totaling $3 billion or $3.2 billion. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I agree with the able 
Senator that there has been confusion, 
with one exception. There is confusion 
in the mind of the junior Senator from 
Iowa and in the minds of some other 
Senators. There was not one particle 
of confusion in the minds of the boys 
who negotiated this agreement and put 
it across. They were not confused in the 
least. They knew what they wanted, 
and they got it. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. At the time the United 
States began to advance this $3,200,000,- 
000, of which we are now asked to forego 
payment of about two-thirds, the West 
German Government was in need of 
financial assistance, and it was probably 
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unable to pay off any of the old debts of 
the previous German Governments. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I think they could 
have paid off some, but they were not in 
a position to pay them all off. They were 
paying reparations, That is another 
thing which has not appeared in this 
discussion. They were paying repara- 
tions, which some of our former allies 
were getting. 

Mr. LONG. What nations were get- 
ting reparations? 

Mr. GILLETTE. The Soviet Union, 
for one, was getting very substantial rep- 
arations. I think also the United King- 
dom. I am sure Russia was getting rep- 
arations. 

Mr. LONG. The Germans were cer- 
tainly paying occupation costs to the 
other countries, 

Mr. GILLETTE. They paid a heavy 
burden. There was a tremendous burden 
on the German economy. 

I have said before, and I now repeat, 
that I have nothing against West Ger- 
many or the German Empire. I want to 
see them on their feet, I think they are 
important. They are important in the 
coalition of free states. However, the 
negotiation of an agreement of this kind 
does not bear the odor of fragrance. A 
settlement along the lines of the agree- 
ment now before the Senate does not 
bear an agreeable odor. 

Mr. LONG. In any commercial trans- 
action, when a debtor has limited ability 
to pay the debts he already owes, and 
someone comes to his aid with additional 
cash, the last man to put up money has 
Priority. He is entitled to be the first 
man to get his money back, is he not? 

Mr. GILLETTE. Yes. 

Mr. LONG. That is just an ordinary 
commercial transaction. 

Mr. GILLETTE. That is correct. 

Mr. LONG. The Government ad- 
vanced the money in this instance 

Mr. GILLETTE. And was given pri- 
ority. 

Mr. LONG. The Government was giv- 
en priority. Yet we find that the United 
States Government is now foregoing its 
priority in order that the private claim- 
ants, with far less a priority, may be 
paid. Is that correct? 

Mr. GILLETTE. That is correct. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr.. GILLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I understand that 
the negotiations took place last year. 

Mr. GILLETTE. They proceeded over 
a period of about 2 years. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. When was the 
treaty sent to the Senate? Was it this 


year? 
Mr. WILEY. On April 10. 
Mr. MAGNUSON. Therefore, the 


Senator should not be embarrassed by 
any partisanship being involved in the 
matter. It seems to me that both par- 
ties participated, so to speak. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, when 
I rose to speak I said that I did not want 
to use a great deal of the time of the 
Senate. 

Mr, SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GILLETTE. Yes; of course, I 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 
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Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I am con- 
fused by the argument, because it seems 
to me we are starting from different 
premises. As I have studied the subject 
and as I understood the testimony, there 
is not involved a distinct liquidation of 
an amount of money that Germany owed 
the United States. I have tried to deter- 
mine how the obligation from Germany 
to the United States arose. 

In a memorandum which I hold refer- 
ring to the early ECA acts I find the 
following statement: 

The claim against Germany for $3 billion 
for postwar aid was not a debt owed by the 
German Government or an “amount due,” 
but merely a claim asserted by the United 
States. A further negotiation with the Ger- 
mans was contemplated in order to deter- 
mine what amount was due to the United 
States and how this amount would be paid, 


On page 6 of the committee report, in 
the middle of the page, appears a table 
showing the United States postwar aid to 
the Federal Republic of Germany, ex- 
tending from the date of the initial entry 
of the United States forces into Germany 
to June 30, 1951. 

The table shows, in million of dollars: 
Gross aid: 

Pre-GARIOA (government and 

relief in occupied areas) 

CARIOR a —— 


Gross ald exclusive of surplus 
property obligations 
Deductions for credits to United 
States, including 5-percent coun- 
terpart 


Net aid exclusive of surplus 
property obligations 


I stress in those figures “ECA and re- 
lated aid.” 

The whole question of what Germany 
owed us depends a great deal on how we 
classify Germany and the kind of debt 
involved. The chief point made by the 
witnesses for the Government was that 
we treated Germany in a comparable 
way with the other countries to whom 
we had given aid in the postwar period. 
I have before me the report of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations of the 80th 
Congress, 2d session, Report No. 975. I 
should like to read from the report, be- 
cause at that time, at the beginning 
of ECA, we distinguished between 
loans and grants, and as to which coun- 
tries would get loans and which coun- 
tries would get grants. We had different 
policies with regard to various countries, 
depending on their capacity and what 
they needed in order to achieve economic 
recovery. 

On page 48 of the report, which is 
dated February 26, 1948, I find the fol- 
lowing statement: i 

While recognizing that a definitive answer 
cannot now be given to the question as to 
what percentage of assistance will be 
financed by loans and what percentage by 
grants, the committee believes it desirable 
to obtain an estimate. In response to its 
inquiry, the National Advisory Council has 
estimated that roughly 20 to 40 percent of 
assistance will be in the form of loans, while 
60 to 80 percent will be grants. Without 
attempting to make a determination, it is 
probable that in the early stages of the pro- 
gram the countries will be divided into 
four classes: (1) Countries, such as Switzer- 
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land and Portugal, which will pay cash for 
commodities received; (2) countries to which 
assistance will be furnished by loans; (3) 
countries, like Austria and Greece, where 
assistance will be entirely by grants; and 
(4) countries, like France and Great Britain, 
where assistance will be partly by loans and 
partly by grants. 


At that time Germany was not in- 
cluded among the countries receiving 
aid. I am merely quoting from this re- 
port in order to emphasize that our pol- 
icy was to distinguish between the 
“grant” countries and “loan” countries. 
We did not expect the “grant” countries 
to pay back the grants we gave them. 

When we return to the table from 
which I read previously, we find that the 
aid given to Germany in the postwar 
period was in the nature of relief and in 
the nature of ECA and related aid. It 
covered the same type of aid which we 
were giving to other countries to help 
with their economic recovery. 

Therefore, I believe the statement 
which I read before is correct, namely, 
that the claim against Germany for $3 
billion was a claim we asserted, based on 
all the advances we had made. It was 
subject to negotiation as to what settle- 
ment should be made—and the Young 
and Dawes loans should be borne in 
mind—when the other debts entered the 
picture. We considered the whole situ- 
ation, including exactly what would be 
a fair adjustment of the whole matter. 

Therefore, I cannot accept the position 
that Germany owed us a fixed $3 billion 
and that we cut down the amount by 
one-third. 

I say there was room for negotiation. 
While our negotiators might have gone 
a little far in the settlement, I do not 
believe they made a critica] mistake, or 
were guilty of any wrongdoing, as was 
implied in the argument. It seems to 
me there was room for negotiation, and 
there was real reason to see to it that 
we restored Germany’s credit and put 
her in such a position that she would 
not need further economic aid, and 
would be able to help herself. 

I am not the authority on the subject 
the Senator from Iowa is, but I am con- 
vinced that there was room for negotia- 
tion and that it was not a giveaway. 

The whole debt question, so far as I 
have followed the testimony—and I was 
present for the testimony—was handled 
very intelligently and fairly by the 
groups that were established and which 
the State Department recognized. We 
tried to keep chiselers out and prevent 
the payment of excessive fees. There 
was never any allegation that excessive 
fees had been paid, or that any firms 
made a great deal of money. The fees 
were agreed to and adjusted. Men like 
Mr. Rogers and Mr. Bundy, who testified 
before our committee, represented some 
of the groups, and they stated that they 
received a fixed payment for their time, 
and that it was a very reasonable fee. At 
the very beginning we raised the ques- 
tion, “Who got a rake-off?” There was 
no suspicion that any lawyers got any 
big rake-off. 

Mr. GILLETTE. There was no evi- 
dence of it. I should like to interrupt 
the Senator at that point. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I merely 
wanted my statement to be a part of the 
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whole picture, which must be considered 
in defense of the action taken by the 
committee. The committee studied the 
entire subject and, with the exception 
of the Senator from Iowa, all of us were 
agreed that the treaty, or agreement, was 
a fair expression of what should be ar- 
rived at between the groups negotiating 
the settlement. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I will say to the 
Senator from New Jersey, in answer to 
his very earnest presentation, that if it 
had been used for the purpose of nego- 
tiating a write-down of obligations due 
the United States Government, there 
would be very little objection to it, if 
it was carefully considered, but it would 
be an entirely different story if it was 
used for the purpose of having the 
United States Government take the en- 
tire cut in order that the private holders 
could be paid in full. In that connection 
I should like to read from the headings. 
I read the Senator's own question. 

Senator Smirx. The agreement for the $1 
billion out of the $3 billion was worked out 
by the Government with Germany, without 
participation by the private 

Mr. PIERSON. It preceded the private nego- 
tiations. 

Senator SMITH. That was all settled before 
you started the discussions as to the private 
obligations. 

Mr. Pierson. That is right. But it was 
done to make settlement with the private 
creditors possible. 


Mr. President, there, in the words of 
the chief United States negotiator, is the 
flat admission that the write-off of $2 
billion was made for the express pur- 
pose of having the private debts paid in 
full; and that testimony was given in 
response to questions by the Senator 
from New Jersey. ; 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I should like to say that I do not 
see anything so nefarious about that, if 
they were attempting to establish Ger- 
many on such a basis that she could 
obtain credit in the world market, and 
thus be able to finance the Adenauer 
government. That government then 
had no credit, anyway. 

The question was whether we wished to 
continue making credits available on a 
handout basis, or whether we wished to 
have them made available on a sound 
economic basis, so that the old debts 
would be recognized and liquidated. 

I do not criticize the statement made 
by the Senator from Iowa, but I point 
out that there was no alternative if this 
problem was to be solved. If I thought 
there was an alternative, I would cer- 
tainly consider it seriously. 

Let me point out that I regret very 
much that the Senator from Oregon has 
suggested that there might be a rake- 
off by any lawyer. Similarly, I regret 
very much any implication of bad faith. 
I believe the facts certainly do not war- 
rant any such implications. On the 
contrary, I believe the negotiators did an 
excellent job, and I take off my hat to 
them. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Iowa yield to me? 

Mr, GILLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. Let me say that we 
should realize that Germany is attempt- 
ing to settle all her debts. For instance, 
there is a matter of settlement of the 
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Jewish claims. If we do not arrange to 
have these matters adjusted, Germany 
will not be able to have credit in the 
world market, and thus will not be able 
to proceed with her own business in the 
markets of the world. 

In the second place, in reference to the 
statement, oft reiterated, that the bonds 
which might have gotten into the hands 
of speculators. The agreement provides 
for the establishment of a commission to 
validate the bonds, because the evidence 
showed that a number of bonds had been 
retired by Germany and were in Berlin; 
and when the Russians entered Berlin, 
they took the bonds, which thus may 
have gotten into the hands of crooks. 
So one of the purposes the committee 
had in mind was to have established a 
commission to validate or, as the case 
might be, to invalidate bonds. Bonds 
acquired after 1945 would be invalidated. 
In other words, in the event the bonds 
were stolen by the Russians, the bonds 
would be invalidated. 

In my humble opinion, Mr. President, 
if the Senate does not ratify these agree- 
ments, the question of whether we de- 
prive a few bondholders of a profit will 
be of little significance, for in that event 
we shall be detrimentally affecting the 
world situation, and that would be most 
unwise and most serious. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Iowa yield, to permit 
me to ask a question of the chairman 
of the committee? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I am glad to yield 
for that purpose. 

Mr. WILEY. Let me point out that 
the Senator from Iowa is a very yielding 
gentleman. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Except on the prin- 
cipal question involved in this matter, 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin state what 
was the write down which the British 
took on their governmental credits 
against Germany? 

Mr. WILEY. I believe it was 25 per- 
cent. I have the figures here. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. The United States 
took a percentage write down of from 63 
to 67, did it not? 

Mr, WILEY. Yes, The claim of the 
United Kingdom was reduced from 201 
million pounds to 150 million pounds, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is a reduction 
of approximately 25 percent, whereas 
the United States write down would be 
between 63 and 67 percent, would it 
not? 

Mr. WILEY. There is no question 
that we have given more than other 
countries have, and that apparently we 
shall continue to give more. 

The question is whether we shall 
upset the international applecart merely 
because some of the other countries have 
not given so much as we have given. 

Mr. DOUGLAS, Is not the real point 
that the United States taxpayers are 
now being asked to give more, in order 
that internationalists and others who 
hold these bonds will obtain more? 

Mr. WILEY. The real point is that 
if these agreements are not ratified, we 
shall not get back a penny of what oth- 
erwise we shall be able to get back. 
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Mr. GEORGE. Let me say that the 
real point is that we gave the British 
more than we gave the Germans. 

Mr. MORSE. But the British were 
our allies—not our enemies. 

Mr. GEORGE. These transactions oc- 
curred during the postwar period. 

Mr. MORSE. However, that does not 
re out the wrongs of the wartime pe- 

od. 

Mr. GEORGE. No; if Senators wish 
to refight that war. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
She penatar from Iowa yield further to 
me? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Are not two distinct 
questions involved? Is not the first 
question whether Germany has the 
ability to make a total payment, and 
whether we wish to have a total pay- 
ment made, to the United States? Per- 
sonally, I myself do not feel competent 
to pass on the question of whether Ger- 
many can pay $1 billion, or $1,800,000,- 
000, or $2 billion, or what not. 

Is not the other question whether, in 
the case of any total amount the Ger- 
mans pay, we should put private bond- 
holders in a preferred position, with the 
result that they would obtain 100 per- 
cent payment, whereas the Government 
of the United States and the taxpayers 
of the United States would be left hold- 
ing the bag for the residual amount, and 
would be taking a cut of approximately 
two-thirds? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Iowa yield, 
to permit me to ask a question of the 
Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I am glad to yield 
for that purpose. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. My ques- 
tion is whether the Senator from Illi- 
nois would say that where we may have 
made ECA or MSA loans or grants to 
other European countries, we should re- 
quire those countries to consider those 
grants, if they are grants, as on a par 
with any loans they might have obtained 
prior to that time? I do not know just 
what the policy has been. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not know the 
relative terms of the agreements be- 
tween the various governmental agencies 
which dealt with Germany, as compared 
with the terms agreed upon in the case 
of other countries. But is the Senator 
from New Jersey maintaining that the 
advance of from $3 billion to $3,200,000,- 
000 was not a debt? Is he maintaining 
it was a gratuity which the United 
States gave to Germany, but upon which 
the United States has no claim? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. No. I 
claim it is in the same class with the 
other advances we made under ECA or 
MSA. The question of whether it was a 
grant or a loan was not settled, because 
at that time we did not know Germany's 
status. The question was to be negoti- 
ated, and it was negotiated and settled 
on that basis. That is my point. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But we are not now 
considering other countries. In this case 
we are considering Germany. Were 
those advances to Germany obligations 
which Germany should repay, or were 
they gratuities which require no repay- 
ment? If the Senator from New Jer- 
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sey is saying they were securities, that is 
one thing, but if they were obligations, 
then certainly what has happened is 

mas two-thirds of them were scaled 
own. 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. All I am 
saying in answer to that is that Ger- 
many was a prosperous country when 
those advances were made, or when most 
of them were made. Some of them were 
made earlier, but most of them when 
she was a relatively prosperous country. 
Therefore she was in the same position 
as the other countries, with whom we had 
to work out the problem of grant or loan. 
The status was not clearly defined and 
was subject to negotiation carried on and 
settled in the way I suggested. 

I ask unanimous consent, in connec- 
tion with my remarks, to have a memo- 
randum which was prepared at my re- 
quest by the Department of State re- 
garding the whole background of these 
advances under the ECA Act inserted in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


MEMO CONCERNING STATEMENT BY Mn. ERIC 
G. KAUFMAN ON REICHSMARK BONDS OF THE 
KONVERSIONSKASSE 


1, The claim against Germany for $3 billion 
for postwar aid was not a debt owed by the 
German Government or an “amount due” but 
merely a claim asserted by the United States. 
A further negotiation with the Germans was 
contemplated in order to determine what 
amount was due to the United States and 
how this amount would be paid. 

A. Under Section 111 of the ECA Act of 
1948 the Administrator was authorized to 
provide assistance on this basis, His author- 
ity was to provide aid on a conventional loan 
or grant basis but also on other terms which 
be found appropriate. The pertinent lan- 
guage of this section reads as follows: 

Section 111 (e) (1).—“The Administrator 
may provide assistance for any participating 
country, in the form and under the pro- 
cedures authorized in subsections (a) and 
(b), respectively, of this section, through 
grants or upon payment in cash, or on credit 
terms, or on such other terms of payment as 
he may find appropriate, including payments 
by the transfer to the United States (under 
such terms and in such quantities as may be 
agreed to between the Administrator and the 
participating country) of materials which 
are required by the United States as a result 
of deficiencies or potential deficiencies in its 
own resource. 

B. The Bilateral Agreement between the 
United States and Germany made it clear 
that the aid was furnished not as a loan but 
as a deferred claim. This Agreement was 
entered into pursuant to Section 111 of the 
ECA Act and copies were furnished to the 
Congress. The pertinent language in the 
Agreement reads as follows: 

Art. 1, paragraph 3.— All assistance except 
conditional aid furnished by the Government 
of the United States of America to the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany pursuant to this 
Agreement shall constitute a claim against 
Germany. To the extent that expenditures 
are made from the GARIOA Special Account 
established under Article V of this Agree- 
ment, credit will be given, at the time of final 
settlement of the claim of the United States 
of America against Germany, for any 
amounts expended for purposes which are 
then determined not to have been for the 
benefit of the German economy or the Ger- 
man people. The proceeds of exports from 
all future production and stocks of the Fed- 
eral Republic will be available for payment 
for assistance made available pursuant to 
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this Agreement. At the earliest practicable 
time consistent with the rebuilding of the 
economy of the Federal Republic on healthy, 

ul lines, such proceeds shall be applied 
for such payment on a basis not less favorable 
to the United States than that accorded the 
United States or the United Kingdom for 
costs incurred pursuant to the memorandum 
of t between the United States and 
the United Kingdom dated 2 December 1946, 
(1) as revised and supplemented, (2) relat- 
ing to the economic integration of the 
United States and United Kingdom Zones of 
Germany. 

C. The advances to Germany were regarded 
by the Administration as being more in the 
nature of a grant than in the nature of a 
loan, since the amount to be recovered was 
uncertain. Therefore, in reports made to 
the Congress the aid to Germany was clas- 
sified in a grant category rather than in a 
loan category, even though the aid was 
furnished on a deferred claim basis, For 
example, page 36 of the Twelfth Report to 
Congress of the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration for the Quarter ending March 
31, 1951. 

2. U. S. policy with respect to the terms of 
settlement for postwar economic aid was 
established by the Congress in the ECA Act 
of 1948. The settlement with Germany was 
made pursuant to that policy. 

A. The ECA Act of 1948 set forth criteria 
and procedures to be followed in determining 
how much of aid furnished to a country 
under the Marshall Plan should be repaid to 
the United States. 

Section 111 (c) (1).—‘“In determining 
whether such assistance shall be through 
grants or upon terms of payment, and in 
determining the terms of payment, he shall 
act in consultation with the National Ad- 
visory Council on International Monetary 
and Financial Problems, and the determina- 
tion whether or not a participating country 
should be required to make payment for any 
assistance furnished to such country in 
furtherance of the purposes of this title, and 
the terms of such payment, if required, shall 
depend upon the character and purpose of 
the assistance and upon whether there is 
reasonable assurance of repayment consider- 
ing the capacity of such country to make 
such payments without jeopardizing the ac- 
complishment of the purposes of this title.” 

B. The Bilateral Agreement of 1949 with 
Germany conformed to this concept. In the 
exchange of letters which is attached to the 
Bilateral, the United States High Commis- 
sioner assured the German Chancellor that 
repayment would take into account the fol- 
lowing considerations: 

McCloy’s Letter of December 15, 1949 to 
Chancellor Adenauer.—“I have the honor to 
confirm by this letter certain statements 
made by the representatives of the United 
States Government during the course of the 
negotiation of the Economic Cooperation 
Agreement signed today. 

“The representatives of the United States 
Government have stated that, while the 
United States retains a lien on the proceeds 
of all German exports as provided in Para- 
graph 3 of Article 1, the United States Gov- 
ernment will consider German ability to pay 
and other relevant factors when settlement 
of the claims therein referred to, and of simi- 
lar claims provided for in Article XII, is re- 
quested. 

“In connection with the subject of claims 
against Germany in general, I should also 
like to confirm the statement made that the 
only claims covered by the Agreement are 
claims arising through the furnishing of ECA 
and GARIOA assistance by the United States 
to Germany after the effective date of the 
Agreement, and through the furnishing of 
ECA aid under the provisions of the Economic 
Cooperation Agreements signed on behalf of 
their zones of Germany in April 1948 by the 
United States, United Kingdom and French 
Military Governors respectively. The claims 
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of the United States against Germany arls- 
ing through the furnishing of past GARIOA 
aid, and other claims, are not covered by this 
Agreement. It is understood, however, that 
their exclusion from this Agreement in no 
way affects their validity, and that they will 
be asserted by the United States at the ap- 
propriate time on a similar basis with the 
claims acknowledged by the Federal Republic 
in signing this ent. 

.. At the time of the final settlement 
envisaged in Paragraph 3 of Article I, the 
Government of the United States will, of 
course, provide more detailed information 
with regard to expenditures respecting 
which it then determines to maintain a claim 
against Germany...” 

C. The same considerations were repeated 
in the exchange of letters between the Allied 
High Commission and Chancellor Adenauer 
on March 6, 1951, at which time the Federal 
Government assumed responsibility not only 
for ECA aid and GARIOA aid extended after 
the Federal Republic was established but also 
for GARIOA and similar aid extended prior 
to the Bilateral Agreement of December 1949. 
This exchange shows again that the amount 
to be repaid on these obligations would be 
determined at a general settlement at which 
other German obligations would be consid- 
ered. 

Chancellor’s Letter of March 6, 1951 to 
Chairman of Allied High Commission.—II. 
“The Federal Government acknowledged 
hereby in principle the debt arising from the 
economic assistance furnished to Germany 
since May 8, 1945, to the extent to which 
liability for such debt has not previously 
been acknowledged in the agreement of 
economic cooperation concluded on 15 De- 
cember 1949 between the Federal Republic 
and the U, S. of America or for which the 
Federal Republic has not already taken over 
responsibility under Article 133 of the basic 
law. The Federal Government is ready to 
accord the obligations arising from the 
economic assistance priority over all other 
foreign claims against Germany or German 
nationals. 

III. . .. It is in the interest of the re- 
establishment of normal economic relations 
between the Federal Republic and other 
countries to work out as soon as possible a 
settlement plan which will govern the set- 
tlement of public and private claims against 
Germany and German nationals. 

“Interested Governments including the 
Federal Republic, creditors and debtors, shall 
participate in working out this plan. 

“The settlement plan shall in particular 
deal with those claims, the settlement of 
which would achieve the objective of nor- 
malizing the economic and financial relations 
of the Federal Republic with other countries. 
It will take into account the general eco- 
nomic position of the Federal Republic, 
notably the increase of its burdens and the 
reduction of its economic wealth. The gen- 
eral effect of this plan shall neither dislocate 
the German economy through undesirable 
effects on the internal financial situation 
nor unduly existing or potential German 
foreign-exchange resources. It shall also not 
add appreciably to the financial burden of 
any Occupation Power. 

“The governments concerned may obtain 
expert opinions on all questions arising out 
of the negotiations on the settlement plan 
and on the capacity to pay. . .” 

D. The German settlement was reviewed 
by the NAC, as provided in the ECA Act. The 
NAC took into account German ability to 
pay and the existence of other German obli- 
gations. 

E. The terms of the Bilateral, setting forth 
the foregoing procedures and criteria, were 
reported to the Congress. 

The Bilateral appeared in Supplement to 
the 8th Report to Congress of the Economic 
Cooperation Administration. The March 6, 
1951 letter appears in Senate Document 
Executives Q and R, June 2, 1952, page 53. 
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F. The treatment of Germany is in line 
with other treatment Western 
countries receiving Marshall Plan aid. The 
settlement would have taken approximately 
the same form even if it had not been linked 
to a prewar settlement. (See table, page 243 
of Senate Document on Debt.) 

3. The principals applicable to ECA aid are 
also applicable to GARIOA aid. 

A. In 1948, GARIOA aid was programmed 
as part of the European Recovery Program, 
even though it was separately administered 
by the Army. 

On page 18 of House Report 1585 of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, March 20, 1948, 
Report on S. 2202 (Foreign Assistance Act of 
1948) appears a table which considers 
GARIOA, among other things, as a credit in 
determining the total needs of ECA for its 
first year. 

B. In hearings before the Appropriations 
Committee, it was made clear to the Congress 
that it was not anticipated that there would 
be 100 percent repayment of the funds ad- 
vanced to Germany under the GARIOA 
authority. 

At one point a proviso was inserted in one 
of the GARIOA appropriation bills (The 
First Deficiency Appropriation Bill, 1947, 
H. R. 2849, draft of House Committee on 
Appropriations, March 28, 1947) to the effect 
that repayment would be required for the 
aid given thereunder. At the request of the 
State and War Departments the proviso was 
stricken before the bill became law. The 
objection of these Departments to a provi- 
sion of this character was based on the fact 
that it would remove discretion from U. 8. 
authorities to agree at the time of a peace 
treaty (if it should seem in the interest of 
the U. S. to do so) to a reduction in the 
amount of the U. S. claim against Germany. 

Pages 126, 127 Hearings before the Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, United States Senate, 80th Congress, 
1st Session, on H. R. 2849— 

“General RicHarps. The whole proviso 
which the State and War Departments 
recommend be deleted, was not in the bill 
until it came from the full committee in the 
House. Down to the $300,000,000 it is as the 
War Department and the President recom- 
mended to the Congress. The other was in- 
serted in the full committee in the House. 
Nothing is in the report on the bill to in- 
dicate what is intended. Part of it is an 
establishment of a complete governmental 
policy which both the State Department and 
War Department believe should not be under- 
taken in its entirety at this particular time. 

“General HILLDRING, Mr. Chairman, I will 
try to comply with your request that I be 
brief. 


“STATE DEPARTMENT IN AGREEMENT AS TO RE- 
IMBURSEMENT BY JAPAN AND GERMANY 


“With respect to the proviso, as we in the 
State Department understand it, we are not 
in disagreement with the purpose of it so far 
as Germany and Japan are concerned. It 
seems to us that the meaning of it is that 
we should require either the Governments 
now in existence, or those that will be created 
in the future to assume the obligation of 
these relief burdens. 

“With respect to Germany and Japan, the 
State Department is not in disagreement with 
that idea. And as an evidence of that, we 
instructed the commander in Germany be- 
fore D-day to see to it that Germany reim- 
bursed the United States for all of the relief 
and rehabilitation assistance that was given 
by the United States. 

“That United States idea was again in- 
corporated in the Potsdam Agreement, which 
states that: 

“The proceeds of exports from current pro- 
duction and stocks shall be available in the 
first place for the payment for such imports 
as the United States brings into Germany.’ 

“Again, in pursuance of that same idea, we 
included in our bizonal agreement with the 
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British, a reiteration, last December —the 
Byrnes-Bevin agreement it is called —of what 
we call this first charge principle. We do 
hope to recover from Germany and Japan all 
appropriated funds, that have been expended 
for the support of those areas in the past as 
well as those we will expend in the future. 
“PRINCIPAL OBJECTIONS TO PROVISO 
“Our principal objection to this provision 
is that it seems to us to remove completely 
any discretion on the part of the Government 
in a determination of how much it is possible 
to recover, in the first place, and in the sec- 
ond place, how much we may wish to recover. 
“In other words, when we come to the 
establishment of a German peace treaty, it 
may be In our interest not to demand, for a 
variety of reasons, the last farthing of what 
Germany owes us. Because in the final 
analysis we may only be able to get repay- 
ment from goods which we may not want. 
“What I am trying to say, Mr. Chairman, 
is that we have demonstrated throughout in 
the operation of the military government in 
both Germany and Japan, that we intend to 
recoup the last nickel that we can from these 
countries, that will not jeopardize other ad- 
vantages we may wish to achieve and that 
will not put us in the unenviable position of 
having to accept in payment, in order to 
make the payment complete, goods that we 
do not want.” 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, in 
connection with the colloquy which just 
occurred between the eminent Senator 
from New Jersey and the able Senator 
from Illinois, I may say it is said that 
the $2 billion write-off is based on the 
amount of the claims and that the au- 
thority for doing so is the ECA Act of 
1948, which in the view of the Depart- 
ment established the principle that the 
debts could be scaled down according to 
capacity to repay. They show that the 
scaling down of the German obligations 
is comparable to what was done in con- 
nection with other countries. 

But that is not the important point. 
There is nothing in the ECA legislation 
which authorizes the writing off of 
claims of the Government of the United 
States for the express purpose of set- 
tling private claims at the expense of the 
taxpayers. Moreover, the money in- 
volved in past claims was not expended 
under ECA, but in connection with a 
program called GARIOA, Government 
and Relief in Occupied Areas. The 
argument that the negotiators ought to 
have authority under ECA to make a 
settlement of the kind they made is to 
my mind utterly fallacious. 

Mr. President, I have taken more time 
than I expected, because of the interro- 
gations. I repeat, I am anxious to see 
all American claimants receive as much 
as they are legitimately entitled to re- 
ceive. I have no objection to Germany's 
rehabilitation in an economic way, in 
fact, I am in favor of it; but I am abso- 
lutely opposed to a negotiated agree- 
ment whereby a group of creditors, in 
the settlement of their cases, are placed 
in a position of unfairness relative to 
one another, one creditor receiving 100 
percent, the other creditor receiving 
substantially 33 percent, with the entire 
burden loaded on the backs of taxpayers 
of the United States. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, it has 
been my intention merely to explain why 
I was going to vote for the debt-settle- 
ment agreements which are really trea- 
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ties, and the State Department, in 1952 
and 1953, thought they partook of the 
nature of treaties. 

The agreements were actually signed 
on February 27, 1953, though negotia- 
tions had been carried on over a period 
of appromixately 2 years before the set- 
tlements were finally reached. 

Mr. President, there is nothing that 
is mysterious about the pending agree- 
ment, unless one wants to make it so. 
Anyone who looks at the ECA Act will 
see precisely what the negotiators were 
undertaking to do. It must be borne in 
mind that the German prewar external 
public and private debts total $1,637,600,- 
000, of which only $546.6 million is a 
dollar debt, most of which is estimated to 
be due to American bondholders. 

It is true that the committee was not 
given a detailed or itemized statement of 
the creditors of Germany, either of the 
German Nation, of any state within Ger- 
many, of any municipality within Ger- 
many, or of any private concern or cor- 
poration within Germany, which issued 
some of the securities which were sold. 
It is true also that the State Department 
was asked who held the bonds, how the 
bonds were acquired, and so forth. As 
nearly as I could ascertain from trying 
to follow the discussion, the Department 
received its most dependable information 
from two sources only. One was the 
number of people who had written in 
from time to time saying they were hold- 
ers of certain bonds of a German munic- 
ipality, a German state, the Krupp Iron 
Works, and so forth—corporate bonds 
which had been issued. The other was 
the records furnished to our Govern- 
ment by the German people, or by the 
existing German Government. I reached 
the conclusion that the State Depart- 
ment’s most dependable basis for the 
estimate that approximately $400 mil- 
lion or $500 million of bonds were held 
by Americas consisted of reports made 
by the German Government to our Gov- 
ernment upon inquiry. But we had no 
itemized statement, we had no specific 
list of the bonds or of the securities, nor 
did we know by whom they were held. 

It was testified very clearly that the 
State Department was glad to have or- 
ganized committees representing bond- 
holders and different types of security 
holders so the negotiations could be con- 
ducted more intelligently. It was very 
clear that it scrutinized the particular 
committees selected to represent bond- 
holders, and did not permit them to 
charge anything like exorbitant fees. 
The representatives of the Department 
said they were very careful about that. 
So it must be assumed, from the testi- 
mony before the committee, that this 
is a fact. 

If we go from the field of testimony 
into the realm of human imagination, 
particularly in the Senate of the Unit- 
ed States, I do not know where the end 
will be, But so far as the record is con- 
cerned, there is not a scintilla of evi- 
dence that any attorney who appeared 
on behalf of the bondholders, or any 
representative of the bondholders or se- 
curity owners, whether the securities 
were issued by private corporations, by 
the German nation, by any state in Ger- 
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many, or by any municipality, had. 
charged or had been permitted to charge 
excessive fees or commissions. 

It is true that trading in these bonds 
on the established markets in our coun- 
try was cut off in 1941. It is quite true 
that thereafter the owner of a bond is- 
sued by Municipality X or by industry 
Y may have been willing to sell the bond 
and may have sold it to somebody for 
less than par. It was his property ,and, 
I presume, he had a right to sell it; but 
at any rate some were sold. 

I am not by any means willing to say 
that if these bonds and securities were 
gathered in at a cutthroat rate, we 
should become a party to undertaking 
to collect from the German people more 
than their just or equitable obligation 
to the bondholders. But so far as we 
know, the bonds were not traded in, 
prior to 1941, or early in 1941, except on 
established markets; and thereafter 
they could not be legally bought and 
sold in our country; so, if there was 
trading, it was done between the holder 
of the bond and a private individual or 
a bank or an institution that was willing 
to buy, and that was willing to take the 
speculative risk of carrying the bond, in 
the hope of realizing something from it. 
So much for that part of the trans- 
action. 

Since the war, the United States had 
given Germany ECA aid and had ex- 
tended aid from the Government and 
Relief in Occupied Areas fund, set up for 
certain areas, in a total amount of ap- 
proximately $3.1 billion, as I recollect 
the facts given when the witnesses were 
testifying before the committee. 

It is true that in that case the larger 
part of the money which went to Ger- 
many in the postwar period—that is, 
to the present Western German Repub- 
lic—came to it and was advanced to 
Germany out of ECA funds, although, 
in occupied areas there might have been 
quite a large percentage of it from 
Government relief funds. 

Germany agreed to pay $1 billion over 
a long period of years, with an interest 
rate of 2½ percent. They paid, as I 
recollect it, approximately 33% percent 
of the money which we had advanced 
during the postwar period. I read: 

Section 111 (c) of the ECA act provides 
that of the assistance thereunder, made 
available to participating countries— 


Germany was not a participating 
country in the ordinary sense, but we 
made her so and advanced her money, 
just as we advanced money to France, 
Italy, The Netherlands, Great Britain, 
and so forth. 

Let me read it again: 

Section 111 (c) of the ECA act provides 
that of the assistance thereunder, made avail- 
able to participating countries, repayment, if 
required at all— 


We did not have to require it and did 
not require it, in many instances. We 
did not require a high percentage of it in 
any case. A large part of it, in each case, 
was a grant. . 

But if any repayment is required at all, 
it depends upon the character and the 
purpose of the assistance, and upon 
whether there is reasonable assurance 
of repayment, considering the capacity 
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of such country to make such repay- 
ment without jeopardizing the accom- 
plishment of the purposes of the act. 

There was a plain effort in the very 
beginning to put Europe on its feet. Ger- 
many, a vital sector of Western Europe, 
was willing to participate in the distribu- 
tion of the funds. It did so. Then with 
no peace having been finally settled, be- 
cause our armies of occupation were in 
Germany another payment to Germany 
was called for to take care of obligations 
incurred in that regard, with the net re- 
sult that here was an external debt, pre- 
war, of $1,637,000,000, of which some 
$500 million was estimated to be due to 
American security holders. 

There is the picture, Mr. President. 

Now we have a bankrupt debtor. What 
are we going to do about it? Time after 
time every lawyer and every business- 
man knows very well, if he has gone into 
a bankruptcy court, that the creditor has 
paid what he could. 

I am purposely, Mr. President, not 
getting down to the point which seems 
to be so disturbing to the Senate at this 
moment. My distinguished friend from 
Iowa said that they first ascertained how 
much was due for the postwar advances. 
They had to do that. They had to find 
out all that Germany owed. The exter- 
nal debts had to be compromised, some- 
how, or paid. Do you suppose, Mr. 
President, that the holders of the exter- 
nal debt knew they would be in a better 
position than those who advanced post- 
war obligations? In our case, it is not 
even a fairly liquidated obligation on the 
part of the German Government. It 
was a mere advance. It had never been 
in final adjustment until those who were 
negotiating this arrangement got to- 
gether and said to the Bonn government, 
“You owe us $3,100,000,000 postwar 
debts. You owe some other things which 
we are not going to include in this item. 
You owe us $200 million for surplus 
property we sold you since the war 
ended. We are not going to compromise 
that. But the money we let you have 
under ECA and the money we paid 
through the occupation arrangement 
we estimate at approximately $3,100,- 
000,000." 

That can be compromised, because 
they thought they were operating within 
the very clear limits of the ECA Act. 

The total post-war aid to Germany— 
we speak as if we were the only country 
that aided Germany—was $3,800,000,- 
000. The prewar debt, including ac- 
crued interest, totaled more than 
$2,500,000,000. 

We were dealing with a bankrupt 
state, Mr. President. 

My distinguished friend from Iowa 
(Mr, GILLETTE] read from the statement 
made by Mr. Riddleberger. I do not 
think he read the complete statement. 
I think that if he had, it would have 
been very clear what he was trying to 
say. It is found on page 40 of the 
hearings: 

In the first place, in respect of this 
intergovernmental aid settlement, we 
tried to give to Germany roughly the 
same kind of treatment that was ac- 
corded to other recipients of govern- 
mental postwar aid. 
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Let me indicate, Mr. President, what 
actually was done. The ratio of grants 
to loans in the case of France was 8 
percent. The balance was a grant. In 
the case of Italy it was approximately 10 
percent. But we made Germany pay 
33% percent, or 34 or 35 percent. I do 
not say we should not have made her 
pay it. Perhaps we should have done 
so. But that is the situation. 

I have always thought that a monu- 
mental mistake made by our Govern- 
ment in World War II was the unwar- 
ranted assumption that because the Rus- 
sians professed humanitarian principles, 
they were Democrats somewhat after our 
fashion, whereas they were not at all. 

Another great mistake which we made, 
and which we are almost chargeable 
with primarily, was to destroy—I care 
not how we look at it—two great produc- 
ing countries in the world outside our 
own continent, Germany and Japan, 
thereby creating a vacuum into which 
inevitably any nearby selfish, aggres- 
sive power would rush. But, at any rate, 
the post-war obligations were not debts 
that Germany contracted, except in the 
same way that the United Kingdom, 
France, and Italy contracted them. 

Of the post-war obligations, Great 
Britain is paying 13 percent, France 8 
percent, and Italy only 10 percent. Yet 
we say Germany has gotten off too 
lightly because she is paying 33% per- 
cent, or approximately that. 

The distinguished Senator from Iowa 
reminded me a few minutes ago that 
Germany was our former enemy. So 
she was. I do not hold the statement 
against him at all, but I had always 
thought that when we laid down the 
sword and dealt honorably with a van- 
quished people, we dealt with them on 
the same basis on which we dealt with 
all free people. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. GILLETTE. The distinguished 
Senator from Georgia referred to the 
Senator from Iowa. Will the Senator 
yield for a question? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; I shall be glad to 
yield, but I wish to finish what I am 
saying. Ishall be brief. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I merely wished to 
ask one question. 

Mr. GEORGE. Very well. 

Mr. GILLETTE. The Senator referred 
a while ago to the parallel of a bank- 
ruptcy court or a bankrupt debtor. Does 
the Senator know of any situation in a 
bankruptcy court or any other court in 
which creditors who did not have pre- 
ferred status, such as by the holding of 
mortgages, or instruments of that kind, 
were not treated exactly alike in the dis- 
tribution of assets? 

Mr. GEORGE. There are always pref- 
erences in bankruptcy. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Yes; preferences 
based on the holdings of securities or 
other evidences of debt. 

Mr. GEORGE. But here is a prefer- 
ence for the purpose of getting Germany 
back on her feet. I shall reach that 
point in a moment, if the Senator will 
permit me to do so. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Of course. 
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Mr. GEORGE. There is no legal pref- 
erence. I read from Mr, Riddleberger’s 
testimony: 

I don’t know that this Government has 
ever taken the position that because we 
made a grant to, let us say, a recipient coun- 
try under the Marshall plan that we would 
say that the private debt could not be repaid 
because that assistance was granted. 

What you say, sir, is entirely true. We 
have written down the postwar aid claim 
approximately two-thirds, and that is done 
in order, shall I say, to make possible the 
reestablishment of the credit, normal credit, 
of Germany and fully recognizing that in 
this case the Government was making a con- 
siderable sacrifice, we attempted to do it so 
that it would be in line with other settle- 
ments that are made with the Marshall plan 
recipients, but we do not for a moment deny 
that there has been this large reduction in 
the postwar aid claim. 


I call special attention to the follow- 
ing: 

Before we undertook this negotiation, the 
principles of it, as I recall, were explained in 
some detail to, I think, this committee— 


He was speaking of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and I think in that 
respect his recollection is correct— 
we had, of course, the approval of the Na- 
tional Advisory Council, and may I say that 
if there is to be any attempt to reestablish 
the normal credit relationship of Germany 
anywhere throughout the world, then a set- 
tlement of the prewar external debt was in 
our opinion essential. 

As we stand today, German foreign trade 
cannot be financed in what you would call 
the normal channels of bank credit. It has 
to be financed from the reserve of the Ger- 
man Central Bank, and we hope with the res- 
toration of the normal trade and credit 
fabric, that Germany can return to a state 
which will enable it once more to not call 
upon us for aid, but be able to stand on its 
own feet. 


I shall not read any further, but that 
testimony certainly shows the purpose 
and intent of Mr. Riddleberger in arriv- 
ing at this adjustment. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

I yield. 


Mr. GEORGE. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I shall repeat my 
question. Does the Senator know of 
any method in a bankruptcy court or 
any other court by which a preferred 
status may be granted to creditors with 
respect to amounts they shall receive on 
obligations they hold? 

Mr. GEORGE. No, I do not. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Does the Senator 
think a preferred status should be 
granted in this case? 

Mr. GEORGE. Les, I think it should 
be granted, and I will tell the Senator 
why. 

Mr. GILLETTE. The Senator has 
made a clear statement, 

Mr. GEORGE. Now we have an un- 
derstanding. If it were not for the cloud 
which has been drifting around over our 
minds today, as to whether or not bond- 
holders were bona fide bondholders, 
whether or not the security holders were 
honest security holders, and whether or 
not they paid value for their securities, 
there would not be any question be- 
fore us. 

I do not know whether the holders paid 
full value. I do know that under any 
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agreement entered into between the 
United States and Germany, no security 
that was owned outside of Germany in 
January 1945, before the fall of Ger- 
many, could be paid, could be validated 
for payment, or would be paid, unless it 
appeared there was bona fide ownership 
and that the security was kept inside 
old Germany. 

There is the point. That is the step 
that has been taken. It would be rea- 
sonably effective against most securities 
which may not have been traded be- 
tween person and person, As to that, 
no one can give any assurance, 

If the distinguished Senator from Iowa 
will kindly give me his attention, I will 
state precisely why I believe there should 
be a distinction between an individual 
security holder and the Government. 
Assume the security holder is an honest 
purchaser for value. Assume the debtor 
cannot pay his total debt without bank- 
rupting himself and impairing his use- 
fulness in the sisterhood of states and 
nations. Assuming those points, why 
should not the Government pay in full? 
Why should not all taxpayers stand the 
loss? Do we want individuals to take 
the loss, and to allow taxpayers as a 
whole to be relieved? 

As a matter of plain equity, the thing 
to do in that sort of situation would be 
to say, We will relieve the individuals. 
We will let the Government pay them.” 

It will be necessary to pay the indi- 
vidual security holders, if the credit of 
Germany is to be reestablished. Ger- 
many will have no credit in the com- 
mercial world so long as her securities 
are scattered all over the earth and are 
not honored. In such circumstances she 
will never get back on her feet. 

We now have a plain case in which 
all American taxpayers equally, and rat- 
ably to the taxpayers, can put their 
shoulders under this debt, just as funds 
were voted from the United States Treas- 
ury for the Marshall plan, ECA, Mutual 
Security, and the other plans in which 
the United States participated. Such 
funds constitute an obligation of the 
whole body of taxpayers. But if the 
individual creditors are honest and just 
creditors, if they have given value’ for 
their securities, and if they hold them, 
they ought to be paid. 

They ought to be paid for another rea- 
son. The primary purpose of the whole 
transaction with Germany in the post- 
war period was to get her back on her 
feet, to make it possible for her to take 
her place in the sisterhood of nations, to 
make it possible for her to bring her 
great productive capacity and genius to 
bear in the formation of a Western Eu- 
rope that could stand up against the ag- 
gressor. Weare merely wasting our time 
when we undertake to set up the defense 
of Western Europe without Germany. 
We all know that to be true. So the pri- 
mary purpose of this whole postwar ad- 
vance to Germany was to get her back 
on her feet. Now we have said to her, 
“You are going to pay us 3344 percent 
of what we have advanced to you. The 
United Kingdom is going to get a bill for 
only 13 percent of what we let her have. 
France is going to get a bill for only 8 
percent of what we let her have. Italy 
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is going to get a bill for only 10 percent 
of what we let her have.” 

That is the case, Mr. President. Do we 
want to indulge in speculation about who 
owns these bonds, and how they were 
obtained? So far as I can see, the best 
validating procedure has been provided 
to take care of any stolen securities 
which might come back into the market 
when they are again admitted to trade. 
If we are to speculate on that subject, of 
course there is nothing I can say about 
it. The only thing I can say is that, as- 
suming that for the most part these are 
honest obligations and that they are 
justly held by members of the American 
public, the fact is that we, as all the tax- 
payers, should take our part of that post- 
war loss in order to enable Germany to 
settle up more than $1,600,000,000 owed 
externally. I do not own a German 
bond, and never have. Perhaps other 
Senators do not. It is absolutely neces- 
sary, if Germany is to get on her feet, 
that this agreement be ratified. 

So far as Iam concerned, I want Ger- 
many on her feet. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I want to see that nation back in 
a position to stand against any aggressor 
in Europe. If we destroy this agreement, 
if we send it back in the face of the ap- 
proaching German elections, we might as 
well kiss Western Germany goodby so 
far as the EDC organization is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
understand there is a message at the 
desk from the House of Representatives. 
I ask unanimous consent that, as in leg- 
islative session, it be laid before the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays the message before the 
Senate. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, its reading 
clerk, announced that the House had 
agreed to the report of the committee 
of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5710) to 
amend further the Mutual Security Act 
of 1951, as amended, and for other 
purposes. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H. R. 6054) to amend the 
act of April 6, 1949, to provide for addi- 
tional emergency assistance to farmers 
and stockmen, and for other purposes, 
and it was signed by the Vice President. 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1951, AS 
AMENDED—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, as in legis- 
lative session, the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. WEY] be permitted to submit 
the conference report on House bill 5710, 
to amend further the Mutual Security 
Act of 1951, as amended, and for other 


purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 
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Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I submit 
a report of the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H. R. 5710) to amend 
further the Mutual Security Act of 1951, 
as amended, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cooper in the chair). The report will 
pag for the information of the Sen- 
ate. 

The report was read by the legislative 
clerk. 

(For conference report, see CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, pp. 8683-8689.) 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the conference report, as 
in legislative session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the conference report, as in legislative 
session? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks a statement which I have pre- 
pared on the mutual security conference 
report. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT By SENATOR WILEY ON MUTUAL 
SEcuRITY CONFERENCE REPORT 


At this time I would like to submit to the 
Senate a report on the deliberations of the 
Senate and House conferees on the Mutual 
Security Act of 1953. The conferees worked 
diligently for a period of 4 days. I am con- 
fident that the results will not win the ap- 
proval of every Member of the Senate in 
every respect. That is too much to expect, 
But the conferees did, in my opinion, ham- 
mer out satisfactory compromises for a 
number of very difficult problems. The net 
result is a workable bill which merits the 
support of the Senate. 

The conference report contains a total dol- 
lar authorization of not to exceed $5,157,- 
232,500. That is $161,500,000 less than was 
in the Senate bill and $158,500,000 more 
than was in the House bill. 

The conferees split the major items of 
difference 50-50. On the smaller items, the 
Senate agreed to the House figure of $9 mil- 
lion for international children's welfare (as 
against $13 million in the Senate bill), and 
the House agreed to the Senate figure of 
$1,825,000 for payment of ocean freight 
charges on relief shipments (as against 
$825,000 in the House bill). In both cases, 
the conference agreement conforms to the 
administration requests. 

The other major points of difference were 
settled as follows: 

European Defense Community: The House 
bill provided that 50 percent of the funds 
authorized for military assistance to Europe 
could be made available only to the Euro- 
pean Defense Community. The Senate bill 
authorized the President, in his discretion, to 
withhold up to $1 billion until the treaty 
establishing EDC comes into efect, 

The conferees agreed on a provision al- 
locating 50 percent of the funds to the EDC, 
or to countries which become members of 
it, “unless the Congress, upon the recom- 
mendation of the President, shall hereafter 
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otherwise provide.” The conference provi- 
sion does not require the President to wait 
until EDC is created, but will allow him to go 
ahead and use the money for the procure- 
ment of military supplies and equipment, 
although the goods cannot be delivered 
unless the EDC has come into being in the 
meantime. Because of the timelag between 
the authorization of funds and the delivery 
of goods paid for with those funds, the con- 
ference provision will have little practical 
effect until late 1954 or early 1955. In the 
meantime, the Congress and the President 
can review the situation in the light of then- 
existing circumstances. 

Surplus agricultural commodities: The 
House bill expressed the intent of Congress 
that surplus commodities be substituted for 
other economic assistance wherever feasible. 
The Senate bill contained an amendment of- 
fered on the floor by the senior Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] providing for the 
use of military assistance funds to finance 
the export of surplus commodities for local 
currency which, in turn, would be used for 
military procurement. 

The conferees agreed on an amendment 
which provides that between $100 million 
and $250 million of the funds authorized 
in the bill shall be used to finance the 
purchase of surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties. The amendment authorizes the 
President to negotiate agreements with 
friendly countries for the sale of these com- 
modities for local currencies which he may 
then use to carry out the purposes of the 
Mutual Security Act. 

Transfers of funds: The House bill al- 
lowed up to 10 percent of the funds author- 
ized in the bill (excluding unexpended 
balances) to be transferred between specified 
areas and purposes. The Senate bill al- 
lowed a general transferability up to 15 per- 
cent, including unexpended balances. 

The conferees agreed on a provision allow- 
ing a 10 percent transferability between 
Specified areas and purposes and including 
unexpended balances. The effect is to make 
the transfer authority somewhat broader 
than in the House bill and somewhat nar- 
rower than in the Senate bill. 

Guaranties: The House bill amended 
existing law relating to guaranties of pri- 
vate American investments abroad in three 
respects: (1) The operation of the guaranty 
program, which is limited by existing law 
to countries for which United States as- 
sistance is authorized, was extended to any 
country with which the United States has 
agreed to institute the program. (2) The 
term of the guaranties, which under existing 
law is 14 years from the date of passage of 
the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, was 
extended to 20 years from the date of is- 
suance of the guaranty. (3) Coverage of the 
guaranties, which under existing law is 
limited to convertibility of currency, expro- 
priation, and confiscation, was extended to 
include losses from war, revolution, or civil 
disorder. 

The Senate bill contained no provisions 
about guaranties, 

The conferees agreed to the House provi- 
sions for operation of the guaranty program 
in any country with which an agreement is 
reached and for extension of the term to 20 
years. The section extending coverage to 
losses from war, revolution, and civil dis- 
order was dropped from the bill at the in- 
sistence of the Senate conferees, 

Termination of program: Under existing 
law, the Mutual Security Act expires June 
30, 1954, and must be liquidated by June 30, 
1955. The House bill extended the liquida- 
tion period to June 30, 1956. The Senate 
bill extended the act to June 30, 1955, and 
extended the liquidation period for economic 
assistance to June 30, 1956, and for military 
assistance to June 30, 1957. 

The conferees agreed to the House date 
for expiration of the act and the Senate 
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dates for liquidation of the program. As the 
report of the House managers points out, 
the 1954 date was agreed to, not because 
the conferees believed that all forms of as- 
sistance to other countries would be brought 
to an end next year, but rather because they 
felt that a basic overhauling of legislation 
dealing with foreign aid is necessary before 
that date. 

Use of local currency: The House bill au- 
thorized an additional appropriation of $98,- 
396,000, which is the amount of local cur- 
rency our Government plans to use abroad 
in connection with the administration of the 
program. The Senate bill did not contain 
this provision. The House conferees in- 
sisted, and the Senate conferees receded, in 
view of the fact that the local currency au- 
thorization does not represent a dollar charge 
on the United States Treasury. 

In regard to other sections of the bill, the 
House conferees agreed to deletion of the 
section of the House bill calling for negotia- 
tion of a Pacific Pact and to acceptance of 
the section of the Senate bill encouraging 
free private enterprise and free trade unions. 
The Senate conferees agreed to deletion of the 
section of the Senate bill limiting the use of 
funds for housing and to acceptance of the 
section of the House bill calling for a survey 
of the Near East refugee situation. The Sen- 
ate agreed to the House provision for a 
10-percent cut in mutual-security person- 
nel, and the House agreed to the Senate pro- 
vision exempting civilian, as well as military, 
personnel in new military-assistance pro- 
grams from the personnel ceilings, 

The other differences between the two 
Houses were of a more minor nature. I 
wish to emphasize that the conference report 
is signed by all the conferees of both the 
House and the Senate. 

This bill represents an extremely important 
step forward in our determined effort to con- 
vince both our friends and our enemies that 
the forces of freedom must prevail in the 
world. The House has already given its ap- 
proval. I hope we can send it to the Presi- 
dent for his signature without further delay. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, be- 
fore we leave the subject of the confer- 
ence report, I should like to ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wisconsin for 
an explanation of the provision which 
was substituted for the amendment, 
which the Senate agreed to, with respect 
to the disposal of some of our surplus 
agricultural commodities by the conver- 
sion of dollars into the currencies of for- 
eign countries. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the con- 
ferees battled for about 3 days. Half 
the time was taken up in discussing the 
amendment referred to by the Senator 
from Arkansas. In the statement which 
I have submitted on the conference re- 
port the following language appears: 


Surplus agricultural commodities: The 
House bill expressed the intent of Congress 
that surplus commodities be substituted for 
other economic assistance wherever feasible. 
The Senate bill contained an amendment 
offered on the floor by the senior Senator 
from Arkansas (Mr. MCCLELLAN) providing 
for the use of military-assistance funds to 
finance the export of surplus commodities for 
local currency which, in turn, would be used 
for military procurement. 

The conferees agreed on an amendment 
which provides that between $100 million and 
$250 million of the funds authorized in the 
bill shall be used to finance the purchase of 
surplus agricultural commodities. The 
amendment authorizes the President to nego- 
tiate agreements with friendly countries for 
the sale of these commodities for local cur- 
rencies which he may then use to carry out 
the purposes of the Mutual Security Act. 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. As I understand 
the effect of that amendment is that the 
surplus commodities, under the amend- 
ment adopted by the conferees, will come 
out of the stock of surplus commodities 
now owned by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, and not out of the channels 
of private trade. Is that correct? 

Mr. WILEY. Iam informed that they 
might come either directly or indirectly 
from that source. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It would be in the 
discretion of the President in working 
out these arrangements. 

Mr. WILEY. That is correct. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Then it will be 
possible to carry out the original pur- 
pose of the amendment which I offered, 
and which the Senate adopted, if the 
President will exercise the authority 
which is granted him by the amendment 
which the conferees agreed to. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Is it not substan- 
tially a fact that it makes very little 
difference which way it is done, because 
if these commodities come out of stocks 
held by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, for example, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation will then be in a position 
to take on more agricultural products. 
So there is very little difference in the 
overall agricultural picture. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is probably 
true; but what we should do, insofar as 
we can, is to encourage the resumption 
of normal trade through normal chan- 
nels. I am not saying that it should 
come out of surplus stocks that we may 
have on hand, but if it leaves the way 
open for the President to negotiate an 
arrangement whereby it can still come 
out of private trade in regular trade 
channels, I am glad to know it. 

Mr. WILEY. If the Senator will look 
at section 550 he will find it provides 
that the President shall take special pre- 
caution to safeguard against the sub- 
stitution or displacement of usual mar- 
ketings of the United States or friendly 
countries, and to assure to the maximum 
extent practicable that sales prices of 
such commodities are consistent with 
maximum world market prices of like 
commodities of similar quality, and so 
forth. The section also provides that 
private trade channels shall be used to 
the maximum extent practicable. 

I believe that answers the question of 
the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I wanted to be sure 
that that principle is preserved so far 
as is practicable. 

I note that a number of different uses 
may be made of the currencies we ac- 
quire in exchange, whereas the amend- 
ment which was sponsored by me pro- 
vided only that they should be used for 
procuring offshore purchases of mili- 
tary supplies in the country issuing the 
currency. Is that correct? 

Mr. WILEY. Yes. If the Senator will 
refer to the same section he will find 
that it specifies 4 or 5 activities. 

2 Mr. MeCLELLAN. I believe there are 

X. 

Mr. WILEY. Six different activities 
for which the money can be used. 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. It is to some extent 
watered down. 

Mr. WILEY. Or watered up. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I believe it is 
watered down. For instance, the cur- 
rencies can be loaned back to the issu- 
ing country, and we know from experi- 
ence that most loans are nothing but 
gifts. Unless sound discretion is used 
with respect to the various provisions as 
to how the funds may be used, and our 
interest is given paramount considera- 
tion, those currencies can be used and 
disposed of so they will actually not re- 
turn any benefit to our country, other 
than the giving away of mutual aid. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I believe the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arkansas is not 
quite correct in that regard. I should 
not like to have his statement to stand 
in the Record without my saying, to the 
contrary, that the language worked out 
by the conferees had very much in mind 
that we wanted to make certain there 
was an opportunity for the Government 
at least to get in exchange material 
which would be helpful and of value to 
the American people: 

(1) for providing military assistance to 
countries or mutual defense organizations 
eligible to receive assistance under this act; 

(2) for purchase of goods or services in 
friendly countries; 

(3) for loans, under applicable provisions 
of this act, to increase production or goods 
or services, including strategic materials, 
needed in any country with which an agree- 
ment was negotiated, or in other friendly 
countries, with the authority to use cur- 
rencies received in repayment for the pur- 
poses stated in this section or for deposit to 
the general account of the Treasury of the 
United States; 

(4) for developing new markets on a mu- 
tually beneficial basis; 

(5) for grants-in-aid to increase produc- 
tion for domestic needs in friendly countries; 

(6) for purchasing materials for United 
States stockpiles, 


Mr. McCLELLAN. I understand. It 
seems to be that No. 5 is another give- 
away proposition. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Except I am sure 
the Senator understands it is surround- 
ed with certain limitations, so the mini- 
mum amount that can be used is $100 
million and the maximum amount is 
$250 million. It is circumscribed with- 
in those limitations. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is correct. 
I am not critical of the conferees. I 
realize they had a difficult task, prob- 
ably, in working out an agreement. I 
hope that it means we have in the bill a 
start and a tangible effort toward stop- 
ping complete giveaways and an effort 
to try to reestablish trade and commerce 
between us and other countries, so we 
will provide aid to our friends by trade, 
not aid by gifts. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I desire to 
ask a question of the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. WILEY. I shall be glad to an- 
swer the Senator's question, if I can. 

Mr. CASE. During the consideration 
of the McClellan amendment, or when 
it was being discussed before it was 
formally presented, the junior Senator 
from South Dakota suggested that fol- 
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lowing the words “surplus agricultural 
commodities” there be inserted the 
words “livestock, meat, and meat prod- 
ucts.” The Senator from Arkansas in- 
corporated that language in his amend- 
ment, and the McClellan amendment 
was adopted in that form. I note on 
page 9 of the conference report, in sec- 
tion 550 the words “surplus agricultural 
commodities, or products thereof.” Ap- 
parently the conferees substituted the 
words “or products thereof” following 
the words “surplus agricultural com- 
modities” for the words which were in- 
cluded in the McClellan amendment, 
namely, “livestock, meat, and meat 
products.” 

Clearly the language used has elimi- 
nated the term “livestock.” So, the 
Senator from South Dakota would like 
to ask the chairman of the conference 
committee whether it would be his inter- 
pretation that the words “or products 
thereof” following the words “surplus 
agricultural commodities” would include 
meat and meat products. 

Mr. WILEY. My recollection of the 
discussion on that point is rather vague. 
So much was said in 3 days I am not 
clear in my recollection. 

Mr. GEORGE. If the Senator will 
permit me, I should like to say that we 
were told that meat and meat products 
would be included. They said they were 
actually already furnishing lard and oil 
and certain meat products, 


Mr. CASE. Canned meats and 
gravies. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes. That is my 
understanding. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, as 
one of the conferees, I will say, for what 
it may be worth, that the language is 
sufficiently broad to cover meat and meat 
products as an agricultural commodity. 

Mr. CASE. Iappreciate the contribu- 
tion which has been made by the re- 
marks of the chairman of the conference 
committee, by the Senator from Georgia, 
the ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
by the acting majority leader. Their 
statements, made here in direct answer 
to my question, should provide the inter- 
pretation which will guide the adminis- 
trators of the act. I thank the Senators 
for their contribution. 


AGREEMENT ON GERMAN 
EXTERNAL DEBTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the agreement on German external 
debts, signed at London on February 27, 
1953, by the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, and by the United States and 17 
other creditor countries. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
briefly to make a few comments on some 
of the observations of the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE]. I 
always wait for his discussion of any for- 
eign policy issue, because most of the 
time I find myself in complete agree- 
ment with him. The record is perfectly 
clear on that point. I believe I have 
given him my support, he being one of 
the giants of the Senate in the field of 
foreign policy. I believe I have given 
him my support and have followed his 
leadership in more than 90 percent of 
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all foreign-policy issues during the past 
8 years. 

I wish I could follow him in his argu- 
ment tonight. With some of the state- 
ments he has made I find myself in 
agreement, but certain arguments he has 
made and certain premises he has laid 
down I cannot accept, and I intend to 
vote against the proposed agreement. I 
wish briefly to outline my reasons. 

In the first place, it is important that 
we keep in mind the fact that we are 
dealing with a presidential matter. It 
was brought.out in the debate this after- 
noon that the State Department was un- 
able, through its witnesses, to cite a sin- 
gle precedent for the procedure of set- 
tling private claims via treaty. I am not 
in favor of establishing such a prece- 
dent. That fact leads me to comment 
on one principle the Senator from Geor- 
gia laid down with which I do not agree. 

When it comes to the interests of the 
American taxpayers versus the foreign 
investments of American investors, who 
made their investment on their own ini- 
tiative by their own decision, with no 
arrangement between them and the 
Government, I take the position that the 
American taxpayers’ flag should not fol- 
low the investors. I take the position 
that the investors in what now are wall- 
paper securities, pre-Hitler securities, 
should not have the aid of the United 
States Government through its treaty- 
making functions to take that wallpaper 
off the wall and pay them for it. That 
is what this proposal amounts to. In the 
last analysis this payment is not at all 
to be made by Germany, but is to be 
made by the United States. I believe 
that is morally wrong. I see no reason 
why, in connection with these negotia- 
tions, any consideration should have 
been given, at the expense of the United 
States taxpayers, to the private, pre- 
Hitler United States investors. 

Let me point out that some of the 
pre-Hitler investments made by foreign 
countries in Germany were not very good 
for the United States. 

So on that principle I do not follow 
the Senator from Georgia when he says 
that as between the United States tax- 
Payers and these investors, the interest 
of the investors comes first. My point 
is that on the basis of those dealings, 
the interest of the United States tax- 
Payers should come first. 

Another assumption made by the Sen- 
ator from Georgia, which I am not able 
to follow, is regarding the entire question 
of what. consideration should be given, 
comparatively speaking, to the fiscal 
problems of a former enemy and the 
fiscal problems of an ally. I certainly 
agree with the Senator from Georgia 
that two tragic mistakes, among others, 
have been made by us in the field of 
foreign policy. One has been the as- 
sumption that Russia has been an ally. 
Mr. President, Russia never was our ally 
at any time, either before the war or 
during the war. I have consistently 
taken that position regarding United 
States relations with Russia. 

I also agree with the Senator from 
Georgia that another of the tragic mis- 
takes we made was when we went along 
with a program which materially weak- 
ened the economic productive power of 
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that now we find a serious threat exist- 
ing in Western Germany and even in 
Asia at the present time. 

However, Mr. President, we do not 
solve that problem simply by laying down 
that premise, because it does not follow 
that when we sheathe the sword—and 
I believe this implication is inherent as 
a result of the position taken by the 
Senator from Georgia—then we should 
treat a former enemy and a former ally 
on the same basis. If we begin to follow 
that principle, we provide no deterrent 
to making war. 

To illustrate my point of view in that 
respect, I point out—and, of course in 
this connection I am exaggerating, al- 
though we certainly need to give con- 
sideration to the suggestion—that the 
attitude we are taking regarding the en- 
tire question of the financial settlements 
in connection with the war is such that 
many persons in the United States be- 
lieve that, after all, the taxpayers of 
the United States are paying almost the 
entire bill. Of course, that is an exag- 
geration, but it illustrates the point. 

Mr. President, the American people 
have a right to expect their Government 
to take the position that a former enemy 
should be expected to discover the reality 
that war is very costly to the country that 
wages war. Certainly it should be more 
costly to Germany than to the taxpayers 
of the United States. Sometimes I ques- 
tion whether that is the case, in view of 
the financial policy we are following in 
the field of foreign relations. 

So I say that when we laid down the 
sword, we had the right to look to Ger- 
many and to other enemies—from the 
standpoint of the reparations aspect, so 
far as concerns paying part of the bill— 
to relieve the taxpayers of the United 
States from some of the large load which 
I think the taxpayers of the United 
States are assuming. 

In my opinion that question is not 
answered by a statement, “Well, we are 
letting Britain get off with approximately 
13 percent, and France with 8 percent, 
and Russia with 10 percent.” Such a 
statement does not answer the question, 
because that attitude also involves the 
consideration of how much Britain is 
collecting from Germany and how much 
-France and other European nations are 
collecting from Germany, by way of 
various financial adjustments or ar- 
rangements which, after all, amount to a 
form of reparations. There again we 
find the United States taxpayers at a dis- 
advantage. 

I say the entire question of this agree- 
ment or treaty should be considered 
primarily from the point of view of 
whether it is fair to the United States 
taxpayers. 

The Senator from Georgia has not sub- 
mitted from the State Department any- 
thing which in any way modifies what 
the Senator from Iowa said about what 
was under consideration when the first 
governmental settlement was negotiated, 
before the settlement of the private in- 
vestments was negotiated. I say that 
when we come to consider the total set- 
tlement under the proposed agreement, 
I believe the taxpayers of the United 
States are to be given the short end of 
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the deal, in comparison with the treat- 
ment proposed to be given to United 
States investors. 

If we wish to proceed on the assump- 
tion that the United States investors 
should receive some assistance from the 
Federal Government, through the treaty- 
making process, then let us examine the 
interest adjustment about which we have 
heard this afternoon, namely, the reduc- 
tion of the interest from 7% percent to 
5% percent. Even with the reduced 
amount, that interest payment is almost 
twice what United States taxpayers re- 
ceive from their Government in connec- 
tion with investments in United States 
bonds. So the proposed treaty arrange- 
ment would give the private investors 
about twice that amount, for German 
wallpaper bonds. I cannot reconcile that 
with fairness, either. I understand that 
most of the bonds are 20-year bonds. If 
they are paid off at 5% percent, the in- 
vestors in them or those who hold them 
will make an economic killing. 

Nothing was done by way of negotia- 
tion, or by any proposal of the State 
Department in connection with payment 
from the German fund, as it is made 
available, in paying off United States 
investors, to see that the payments to 
them are made on the basis of the origi- 
nal investment they made. 

The Senator from Georgia says he does 
not know who holds these bonds now, 
what proportion of them is held in the 
United States, what proportion of them 
is held in South America, and what 
proportion really is held by former Ger- 
man Nazi financial houses, who, it is said, 
to some extent have been picking up 
the bonds for a song, with the result 
that under the proposed arrangement, 
the United States taxpayers really would 
be making payments to those who con- 
tinue to hold the Nazi philosophy. As 
a matter of fact, no one seems to know 
the present status of the bonds, so far as 
the holdings are concerned. That point 
was brought out in the debate this after- 
noon. 

Mr. President, I make the point that 
there is no substitute for a full disclosure 
in connection with that matter. Ido not 
believe we should approve the proposed 
agreement until a full disclosure is made 
as to who holds the bonds and what was 
paid for them. Then we can proceed to 
negotiate, even within our own Govern- 
ment, an equitable payment arrange- 
ment on the basis of the original invest- 
ment. 

I do not favor approving an arrange- 
ment which would give a bonanza to 
some clever speculators and also to the 
clients of law firms which have been at 
work on this matter for a long time. I 
do not favor the ratification of an 
agreement, following negotiations by the 
State Department, which would bring 
such unearned benefits to such clients. 
I do not believe that would be fair and 
right. In fact, I do not think it is proper 
to mix private financial matters with ar- 
rangements in the nature of a financial 
treaty between the United States and 
Germany. 

Furthermore, I do not believe it is fair 
to ask the present German Government 
really to assume the obligations of pri- 
vate financial arrangements between a 
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pre-Hitler German government and the 
United States investors. 

One of the hardest arguments to an- 
swer is the one we hear made so often 
on the floor of the Senate in the course 
of many of the debates on foreign policy, 
namely, that if we do not ratify the 
proposed agreement or treaty, we might 
just as well write off Western Germany. 
The appeal on which that argument 
is based is most emotional, in view of 
the perfectly natural and understand- 
able patriotic response of each one of 
us to appeals based on the welfare of 
our country. However, I say that any 
statement to the effect that a failure 
to ratify the proposed agreement will 
mean that we might just as well write 
of Western Germany is only an as- 
sumption, and it does not necessarily 
follow at all that that will be the result 
if the proposed agreement is not ratified. 

On the contrary, I believe our action 
in regard to the proposed agreement will 
be a fairly good demonstration to West- 
ern Germany of the working of the dem- 
ocratic process. I hope we never come 
to the time when the negotiation of a 
proposed treaty will mean that it is auto- 
matically ratified by the Senate of the 
United States. 

Mr. President, the argument of the 
Senator from Iowa has brought out so 
many shortcomings of the proposed 
treaty, and so many questions have been 
raised in other ways, and there are so 
many doubts about who owns the bonds 
and how they come to possess them, that 
I believe the proposed agreement should 
be recommitted, with a request that it 
be considered further by the committee, 
and that a full disclosure of these mat- 
ters be made. 

Mr. President, on the basis of a coop- 
erative arrangement between American 
investors and the American Government, 
I shall support an enlightened point 4 
program of the American flag backing 
up investments as a result of arrange- 
ments in advance. But, Mr. President, 
I am not in favor doing it as an after- 
thought. I am not willing to have the 
American flag follow this kind of invest- 
ment when there was no understanding 
between the American Government and 
the investors at the time the investment 
was made. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Georgia. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator has twice 
repeated that statement. Does the Sen- 
ator recall the Dawes plan, the Young 
plan, and the bonds which were issued 
in connection with those plans? The 
bonds may not have had any express 
approval by the United States, but they 
certainly had the color of approval, and 
those bonds are among the very securi- 
ties now in question. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I respect 
the Senator’s opinion about it, but I do 
not at all share his opinion. I do not 
think that there was any obligation on 
the part of the American Government, 
under the Young plan, or the Dawes 
plan, or any of the other plans, to have 
the flag follow the collection of those 
bonds in connection with pre-Hitler Ger- 


many; not at all. I say, if that obliga- 
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tion is ever to exist, it ought to be created 
under the kind of international agree- 
ment to which I have just referred, 
namely, a point 4 program, whereby we 
work out with the country to which the 
loan is to be made an understanding 
in regard to the payment of the bonds, 
or the investments made by American 
capitalists who are bringing the capi- 
talistic know-how to those countries. If 
there was ever anything ex post facto, 
it is the proposal that our State Depart- 
ment negotiate a treaty, apparently for 
the first time in our history—at least, no 
one has been able to cite a precedent— 
whereby we are now in effect using the 
force of our Government to collect 100 
cents on the dollar, plus 542 percent ac- 
cumulated interest, which will pay out, 
apparently, at least on a 20-year bond, 
double the face value of the bond. Isay, 
Mr. President, it is unjustified, it is un- 
wise; and I think we ought to demon- 
strate to Germany and to the other coun- 
tries of the world that we will not ratify 
a treaty of that kind. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. The inequity that exists 
between the United States Government 
and private bondholders disturbs me; 
but Iam more concerned with the prece- 
dent about to be cet by the United States 
Senate this evening. I have made in- 
quiry and am informed that never be- 
fore in the history of our country have 
private and public debts become so con- 
fused and interrelated in treatment as 
to be the subject of treaty. Never be- 
fore has the treaty-making power of the 
United States Government, I am ad- 
vised, been used to persuade—I may say 
to overpersuade—another government to 
recognize and pay obligations to private 
investors, who made investments with 
their eyes open. 

Let me go a little further, if the Sena- 
tor will yield. Let us examine for a 
moment the precedent. The United 
States of America, the strongest, the 
wealthiest, the most powerful nation on 
the earth, by a conference report ap- 
proved only a few moments ago, involv- 
ing more than $5 billion, as an example, 
shows that we are distributing billions 
of dollars of aid, of assistance. A gov- 
ernment so powerful, a government ex- 
tending such great benefits and assist- 
ance, is in an incomparable position to 
exact from other nations, particularly 
smaller nations, favorable treatment for 
a special purpose, by the use of treaty 
power and the extension of aid. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Tennessee. He has ex- 
pressed views which I share. 

I close by making two very brief 
points. Eventually we shall have to as- 
certain who the bondholders are. Why 
not doitnow? They must come forward 
to make their ownership known even- 
tually in order to get the money, and it 
seems to me that at least a procedure, 
before the fact, ought to have been 
worked out whereby we would have the 
opportunity to pass judgment on whether 
they ought to be allowed to use the pres- 
tige of this Government to collect. pri- 
vate debts for them. They should not 
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be given that advantage if they are spec- 
ulators, whether Americans or aliens. 
They are going to collect debts finally 
after disclosure; and it is no answer 
to me for the State Department to say 
it does not have any adequate records to 
indicate who the bondholders are. I 
daresay, Mr. President, that there are 
adequate records at least of the law firms 
and of the clients of the law firms who 
have been so anxious to have a collec- 
tion of this kind included in the treaty, 
and who have been exercising a great 
deal of influence in behalf of the prin- 
ciple we find embodied in this treaty. 

I make that comment, Mr. President, 
because of the great concern I have, as 
I said earlier this afternoon, as the re- 
sult of certain practices which were fol- 
lowed in connection with the Argentine 
loan last year by the Export-Import 
Bank. After all, it was the American 
taxpayers who, in my judgment, were the 
losers, since the loan, which was only a 
paper transaction, in fact, was made in 
order to pay off certain private creditors 
of the Argentine Government. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I will yield in a mo- 
ment. I knew of nothing connected with 
the situation, Mr. President, to cause me 
to ask for a Senate investigation of it at 
the time. I still say it would be a health- 
ful thing to find out all the facts as to 
what went on behind the scenes in that 
transaction. 

I also happen to know of certain 
manipulations and negotiations behind 
the scenes on the part of the State De- 
partment in connection with certain 
Mexican debts, or certain alleged obliga- 
tions of the Mexican Government to pri- 
vate investors in the United States. 

We ought to call a halt on a policy 
whereby the State Department is used as 
an instrumentality for collecting the pri- 
vate debts of American investors who 
were not sanctioned by the Government 
in advance of the debt obligations’ being 
incurred. Frankly, I do not like the im- 
plications of the collection phases of the 
private-loan features in this treaty. The 
Senator from Tennessee is correct. The 
precedent is a dangerous one, and I think 
we ought to recommit the treaty for fur- 
ther negotiations. 

I now yield to the Senator from Lou- 
isiana. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, from the 
discussion, it seems the point is clear 
that this Nation is accepting less than 
it could otherwise obtain, because it is 
felt that we should help Germany pay 
off the debt that was owed prior to World 
War II. 

Mr. MORSE. I think that is clear 
from the record. 

Mr. LONG. The arguments which 
have been made here have been to the 
effect that we should first see to it that 
Germany has enough to pay off all the 
other debts, and then we ought to con- 
sider how much the American people are 
entitled to, and in that case it ought to 
be well for America to consider how 
much of that we decide to pay. In other 
words, if a man has invested 10 cents on 
the dollar, and if we are taking a loss 
of $1 in order that he may get 100 cents 
on the dollar, it might be well for us to 
see how much that man had invested. if 
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we are to take a loss in order that he 
may get more. 

Mr. MORSE. I may suggest it would 
at least be fair and equitable if we were 
to insist on setting up some kind of 
American commission that would go into 
the question, first, as to how the present 
claimant got his bond, and get an an- 
swer to the question, What did he pay 
for his bond?” Indeed, I would even go 
so far, if it were a case of taking advan- 
tage of the former owners of bonds, as to 
work out some sort of equitable ar- 
rangement whereby, if we were really 
trying to protect the people who made 
the original investment, they would get 
something. But Ido not agree with that 
basic principle. I do not believe that it 
is right for the American Government 
to be used, by way of treaty, for the col- 
lection of a private debt. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. MORSE, I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I am sure the Senator 
would agree that at least those who rep- 
resented the bondholders in working out 
this arrangement, such as Mr. Rogers, of 
the Foreign Bondholders Protective 
Council, acquired information from 
those they represented to find out how 
much the people who urged this arrange- 
ment had invested. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Louisiana think that Mr. Rogers and 
lawyers who represented many of these 
bondholders would be very slow in com- 
ing forward with their demands, once 
the treaty is ratified? They will not 
wait 48 hours for a disclosure. 

Mr. LONG. Does the Senator agree 
that it would be better for us to know, 
before we go into this undertaking, ex- 
actly what we are getting into, then at 
a later date to have things come up in 
the Senate that we might wish we had 
known about at the time? 

Mr. MORSE. There is no substitute 
for full disclosure of the public business. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I think 
we are deeply indebted to the chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee and 
to the acting majority leader for giving 
us this opportunity to look at the record. 
After looking at the record and hearing 
the discussion today, I am more con- 
vinced than ever that this treaty should 
not be ratified before further study is 
given to it. It was stated a moment ago 
that we were establishing a precedent 
whereby private debt settlement nego- 
tiations may be carried on alongside of 
negotiations affecting Government obli- 
gations, and may be determined in the 
form of treaties. 

Mr. President, I find that the houses 
issuing the bonds in America have con- 
tributed to the funds for the purpose 
of carrying on these activities by the 
bondholders committee. They were sup- 
ported and contributed to in very large 
amount by the big bankers in New York 
and also by the German Government 
itself. 

I understand that the Foreign Bond- 
holders Protective Council received do- 
nations from Germany amounting to 
$30,209; from Brazil, amounting to $16,- 
230; from the Dominican Republic, $20,- 
000; from Costa Rica, $8,166; from Ar- 
gentina, $20,000. 
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Basically, the issue before us is a sim- 
ple one. We are asked to scale down the 
amount of money the German Govern- 
ment owes the taxpayers of the United 
States by some $2 billion. In return 
for our generosity, the German Govern- 
ment agrees to repay in full and with 
accrued interest at 5½ percent some 
$500 billion in bonds held by private 
individuals or corporations in this coun- 


Despite the fact that the repayment 
of Germany’s postwar debt to the Amer- 
ican taxpayer was supposed to have the 
highest priority recognized by Germany, 
our State Department is asking us to 
relinquish that priority in favor of the 
holders of Germany’s prewar debts. We 
are not only asked to relinquish the 
priority held by American taxpayers, but 
we are asked to force the taxpayer in our 
own country to accept $1 instead of $3 
in order that private speculators may 
not only be paid 100 percent on the dol- 
Jar for bonds, which most of them bought 
for 20 or 30 cents, but may also receive 
interest going back more than 20 years 
at a rate higher than patriotic Ameri- 
cans, who invest in our own bonds, can 
hope to get from their own Government. 

In this case, Mr. President, I think 
it important to point out that during the 
hearings conducted by the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, Mr. Riddleberger, 
representing the Department of State, 
stated: 

Of course, the persons who bought those 
bonds would probably have a certain con- 
fidence in the outcome of the Hitler regime. 
(Hearings, p. 48.) 


In other words, Mr. President, the 
bondholders whom we are now asked 
to protect at the expense of the Amer- 
ican public, were people who put their 
faith not in the Government of the 
United States but in the Hitler regime 
which was to wage war against the 
United States. 

Apparently it is for such purpose that 
we are now asked to sell the American 
taxpayer down the river. 

I find in reading the hearings, Mr. 
President, that our State Department 
apparently went to great pains in its 
efforts to see to it that these private 
holders of prewar German bonds were 
protected. I notice that the State De- 
partment apparently feels that these 
private creditors are delighted with the 
arrangements that we are asked to rat- 
ify. When the distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin asked whether any sub- 
stantial group of creditors objected to 
the terms of these agreements, the an- 
swer he received was “No.” The answer 
should not have been surprising because 
apparently the State Department was 
thinking only of the private bondholders 
when it talked of creditors. Amazingly 
enough, apparently no one in the State 
Department recognized the fact that 
every single taxpayer of this country 
was and is a creditor of the German 
Government. Apparently no one in the 
State Department felt obliged to repre- 
sent the interests of all the taxpayers. 
Instead, so as to advance the interests 
of a handful of unknown private in- 
dividuals or corporations or banks, the 
State Department blithely agreed in the 
name of the American taxpayer to slash 
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Germany’s postwar bill owing to us 
from $3 billion to $1 billion. 

I find this incredible. 

I had thought that the banking insti- 
tutions of Wall Street existed to protect 
their clients, and that our State Depart- 
ment was expected to represent all our 
people. 

Mr. President, in its efforts to repre- 
sent these unknown private individuals, 
the State Department, as I have said, 
went to great pains. The hearings make 
it clear that it received marked assist- 
ance in its efforts from a group called 
the Foreign Bondholders Protective 
Committee. Strangely enough, in the 
course of the hearings, it became ap- 
parent that this organization, supposedly 
representing American bondholders in- 
terests, had its expenses paid by banks 
and in part by the German Government. 
I wondered at this strange relationship 
until I recalled an incident which oc- 
curred in the early thirties, one which 
I think should be recalled to the atten- 
tion of the Nation. 

Apparently this so-called Bondholders 
Protective Committee was either the 
creature of, or at the very least, is greatly 
influenced by the law firm of Sullivan 
& Cromwell. It was this same firm 
which, in the early thirties, shortly after 
the German Government defaulted on 
its bond payments, appeared as repre- 
sentatives of the American bondholders. 
Apparently these people were making 
every effort to get the Nazis to recog- 
nize their obligations. Apparently, how- 
ever, one bondholder was not content to 
rely on the representation of Sullivan 
& Cromwell and brought an individual 
suit against the North German Lioyd 
Company to recover the value of her 
bonds. Then, and only then, was it dis- 
covered that this same firm of Sullivan 
& Cromwell, presumably bending all 
its efforts to assist American bondhold- 
ers, was at the same time the law firm 
for the German concern. 

Remembering this, and remembering, 
too, that the Foreign Bondholders Pro- 
tective Association was initially financed 
by contributors such as Dillon Read, 
Kuhn Loeb, the Chase National Bank, 
J. P. Morgan, and the National City 
Bank, all of whom were identified with 
foisting these bonds on the American 
people in the first instance, it should 
come as no surprise to find that despite 
the sizable funds in its own accounts, the 
association had its expenses paid in con- 
nection with the formulation of these 
agreements by the Government of Ger- 
many. 

This fact alone should be enough to 
put the Senate on its guard. There is no 
question that the story of the flotation 
of German bonds in this country is one 
of the blackest chapters in the history 
of American investment banking. 

It is not necessary for me to review it 
again. The Senator from Iowa put 
much detail about it in the Recor last 
Friday. The story in all its sordid de- 
tail is available in the records of the in- 
vestigation conducted under the direc- 
tion of Senator Hiram Johnson in 1932. 
Senator Johnson told us: 

The record of the activities of investment 
bankers in the flotation of foreign securities 
is one of the scandalous chapters in American 
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banking. The sale of these foreign security 
issues was characterized by practices and 
abuses which were violative of the most ele- 
mentary principles of business ethics. 


At that time, there were more than 130 
foreign bond issues, which had been sold 
to the American people by our invest- 
ment bankers, in default. There imme- 
diately sprang up numerous bondholders’ 
protective committees, many of them ad- 
ministered by the very bankers who had 
sold the defaulted bonds. 

The Johnson committee recommend- 
ed and Congress passed the Securities 
Act of 1933, which authorized the estab- 
lishment of a corporation of foreign 
bondholders which was to be entirely 
free of these investment bankers, 

This corporation never came into ex- 
istence. Instead, there was established, 
as a Maryland corporation, the private 
Foreign Bondholders Protective Com- 
mittee, which immediately sought funds 
from the banks, bankers, and houses 
of issue because, as they put it, “these 
parties will benefit most from its work.” 

There appeared to be recognition at 
that time that these financial houses 
had a large stake in the matter. 

In the 20 years that have intervened, 
the value of the German bonds has been 
practically nil. The record shows that 
the Hitler government, after defaulting 
on them, was able to buy many of them 
for 30 cents on the dollar. Presumably 
their agents in this country and others 
were able to buy up bonds for little or 
nothing and make a profit selling them 
to Hitler at this tremendous discount. 

Members of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations made repeated attempts 
during the hearings, June 17 and 18, to 
determine if speculators had assembled 
quantities of these bonds and were set 
to make a killing as a result of the agree- 
ments now before the Senate. 

Evidence was submitted indicating 
that at one time there was a wide dis- 
tribution of these bonds, but there is 
nothing whatever to indicate what per- 
centage are in the hands of the original 
purchasers across America, or what per- 
centage may have been accumulated in 
the very banks and houses of issue whose 
conduct was described as scandalous by 
Senator Johnson. 

There is evidence that the Securities 
and Exchange Commission suspended 
trading in these bonds in 1941, and that 
the Commission has issued warnings 
that bondholders should not dispose of 
their bonds before a market is reestab- 
lished. But there is no clue as to 
whether or not the warnings actually re- 
ceived wide publicity. Also, there is 
nothing whatever in the record to indi- 
cate whether or not avaricious financiers 
have gone ahead and accumulated these 
issues for a few pennies on the dollar 
and now stand to make tremendous sums 
by obtaining their payment by the pres- 
ent German Government at par plus 
interest at a rate higher than is paid on 
United States Government securities. 

In view of the tawdry history of these 
bond issues, the conduct of the houses 
of issue and the minimum of information 
which is before the Senate, it is to me 
unthinkable that American taxpayers 
should now be asked to scale down the 
present German Government’s debt so 
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Certainly it is unthinkable that Con- 
gress should do so without first ascer- 
taining exactly who does hold these 
bonds and in what amounts. 

I understand that in 1937 the Nazi 
government refunded part of these debts 
by issuing $65 million worth of bonds 
in lieu of past interest due on some $640 
million of securities held by bond- 
holders. I understand further that the 
new issues were floated in the United 
States, at a very good fee, by the same 
investment houses that had sold the 
first bonds to a gullible American public 
during the frantic twenties. We know 
they sold them. We do not know to what 
extent they have repurchased them. 
We know too, Mr. President, that an 
unknown number of bonds with which 
we are concerned were looted by the 
Government of Soviet Russia. We know 
there is a distinct possibility that many 
stolen bonds may have been placed in 
the hands of residents of the United 
States who, if this treaty is signed, will 
attempt to redeem them in the interest 
of the Soviets and at the expense of the 
American taxpayer. 

To summarize this point, Mr. Presi- 
dent, what we are being asked to do is 
to sacrifice the American taxpayer in 
the interest of a small group of Ameri- 
can banking houses and individuals. 
We are asked to do this despite the fact 
that, by so doing, we shall be following 
the leadership of an organization 
financed by investment banking houses 
which gained an extremely unsavory 
reputation in this field during the fran- 
tic twenties. 

I insist that the United States Sen- 
ate should not and must not confirm 
these treaties until it is first advised as 
to exactly who holds these bonds, in 
what amounts they are held, and under 
what circumstances they were pur- 
chased. 

I realize we are told it is urgent that 
we approve the treaties promptly in or- 
der to aid in the reestablishment of the 
credit of the new German Government. 
I maintain, on the contrary, that if we 
do approve these treaties so precip- 
itously we shall not be aiding the re- 
establishment of Germany’s credit. I 
further maintain that by withholding 
our approval until the facts requested 
by the junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
GILLETTE] are available, we shall, in 
fact, not be occasioning any real delay 
at all. I think the testimony before the 
Foreign Relations Committee makes this 
obvious. 

In the first place, we are advised that 
the Gernran Government has passed a 
law requiring that these bonds be vali- 
dated before any payments can be made 
thereon. If this is true, I would ask 
why we cannot require the presentation 
and validation of all such bonds held by 
American interests before we consider 
entering into such a treaty. Certainly 
the Government of Germany would ac- 
cept our validation, and hence no delay 
would be entailed. Again, when we were 
told that an unknown number of the 
bonds have admittedly been looted by 
the Soviets, we were also advised that 
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steps were being taken to make certain 
that the stolen bonds would not be paid 
for. If this is true, it can only mean 
that a procedure has been devised which 
will require tracing the history of own- 
ership of each individual bond. If such 
a. procedure has been devised, then I 
must ask why we do not invoke it now. 
Why do we not insist that the history of 
ownership of the bonds be established, 
their number determined, and the 
amount of money involved in payment 
for those we are willing to validate be 
determined before the Senate is asked 
to act on this measure? According to 
the testimony of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, appearing on page 
34 of the committee’s hearings, a pro- 
cedure has been established whereby the 
holders of German dollar bonds will pre- 
sent them for validation to a board hav- 
ing its headquarters in New York. Mr. 
Donald Cook, Chairman of the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, in a 
letter to the committee, stated: 

The public interest, as well as the interest 
of holders of German dollar bonds, surely 
justifies the taking of measures to prevent 
so far as possible looted bonds from finding 
a market place in the United States and 
from being unloaded upon unwary and in- 
nocent purchasers who might be induced 
directly or indirectly by Soviet agents to buy 
them. 


However, having stressed the danger 
inherent in the present situation, Mr. 
Cook apparently was willing to subscribe 
to the belief that it might be averted 
through the procedure for bond valida- 
tion which would be put into operation 
after these treaties are approved. 

Again, I must ask, Why not invoke 
these procedures before we are asked to 
ratify the treaties? 

If the Treasury Department and the 
Department of State were to announce 
that no bonds would be covered by the 
treaties save those which had been pre- 
sented and validated by a certain date, 
there is no question that we would very 
soon know exactly who held the bonds 
and exactly how they were acquired. 

Until these things are known, I do not 
see how the State Department can say 
that it is in a position to decide how 
much of the taxpayers’ money should be 
given away in order to enable Germany’s 
Government to make good those bonds 
which we might find ourselves willing to 
have redeemed. 

I should like the chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee to explain why 
it is not perfectly feasible for our Gov- 
ernment, in the interest of the taxpay- 
ers, to require the registration and vali- 
dation of the bonds before it asks the 
Senate to ratify these treaties. I do not 
see how the Senate can in good con- 
science act on these agreements without 
such information. 

As a result of facts brought out in de- 
bate this afternoon, it seems to me the 
agreements should be recommitted, in 
order to allow a more perfect study to 
be made. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I move 
that the pending agreement, together 
with all related agreements, be recom- 
mitted to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
laions for further consideration, and on 
my motion I ask for the yeas and nays, 
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The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 


MOTION TO RECOMMIT GERMAN DEBT TREATIES 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Busy], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Durr], the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. FLANDERS], the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Ives], the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Lancer], the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. MCCARTHY], the Sena- 
tor from Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN], the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr], the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], and 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr, 
Tosey!] are necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Ives] and the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. MCCARTHY] 
would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that the 
Senators from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son and Mr. CRAVxZz ], the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrn], the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the 
senator from West Virginia [Mr. Neety], 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], 
and the Senator from Florida IMr. 
SMATHERS] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], the Senator from West Virginia 
{Mr, Kiicore], and the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Stennis] are absent by 
leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Humpurey], the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK], the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. PASTORE], and 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARK- 
MAN] are absent on official business. 

I announce further that if present and 
voting, the Senator from West Virginia 
LMr. NEEty] would vote “yea.” 

Mr. MAGNUSON (after having voted 
in the affirmative). I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STENNIS]. If he were present and vot- 
ing, he would vote “nay”; if I were per- 
mitted to vote, I would vote “yea.” I 
withdraw my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 16, 
nays 51, as follows: 


YEAS—16 
Douglas Hin Monroney 
Dworshak Jackson Morse 
Gillette Johnston, S. C. Murray 
Gore Lehman Williams 
Green Long 
Hendrickson 
NAYS—51 
Aiken Frear Martin 
Barrett George McClellan 
Goldwater Mundt 
Bennett Griswold Payne 
Bricker Hickenlooper Potter 
Bridges Hoey Purtell 
Butler, Md. Robertson 
Butler, Nebr. Hunt Saltonstall 
Ca: Jenner Schoeppel 
Carlson Johnson, Colo. Smith, Maine 
Case Johnson, Tex. Smith, N. J. 
Clements Kefauver Symington 
Cordon Kerr Thye 
Dirksen Knowland Watkins 
Eastland Kuchel Welker 
Ellender one Wiley 
Ferguson Mansfield Young 
NOT VOTING—28 
Anderson C Fulbright 
Bush Daniel Hayden 
Byrd Duff Hennings 
Chavez Flanders Humphrey 


Ives McCarthy Sparkman 
Kennedy Millikin Stennis 
Kilgore Neely Taft 
Langer Pastore Tobey 
Magnuson Russell 

Maybank Smathers 


So the motion of Mr. Dovctas to re- 
commit was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution of ratification. 

Mr. DOUGLAS, Mr. MORSE, and other 
Senators requested the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Are we about to vote 
on the 4 agreements en bloc, or on the 
first agreement? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution 
of ratification with respect to the agree- 
ment, Executive D—83d Congress, lst 
session—an agreement on German ex- 
ternal debts, signed at London on Febru- 
ary 27, 1953, by the Federal Republic of 
Germany, and by the United States and 
17 other creditor countries. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I discussed with 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE] 
earlier the possibility of considering sev- 
eral of these agreements en bloc. He 
stated that they were all tied together. 
I wonder if he would be willing to have 
them voted upon en bloc? 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, so 
far as the junior Senator from Iowa is 
concerned, he feels that these agree- 
ments are inextricably bound together. 
He would have no objection, personally, 
to voting upon all four of them en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to voting upon the four agree- 
ments en bloc? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
prefer to vote on this one first. We may 
wish to ask some questions about the 
other three. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

The question is on agreeing to the res- 
olution of ratification with respect to the 
agreement Executive D. On this ques- 
` tion the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. LONG. May J ask on what we are 
about to vote? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution 
of ratification with respect to the agree- 
ment, Executive D. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. It is a vote on the 
resolution of ratification with respect to 
the agreement, Executive D, the first of 
the series of German agreements. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Presiding Officer state the contents of 
the executive agreement? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution 
of ratification with respect to the agree- 
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ment, Executive D—83d Congress, 1st 
session—an agreement on German ex- 
ternal debts, signed at London on Feb- 
ruary 27, 1953, by the Federal Republic 
of Germany, and by the United States 
and 17 other creditor countries, On this 
question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Bar- 
RETT], the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Bus], the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. Cartson], the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper], the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Durr], the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Ives], the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER], the Senator from Wisconsin 
Mr. McCartuy], the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. MILLIKIN], the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Tarr], the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Topey], and the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota [Mr. Youne] are 
necessarily absent, 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Ives] and the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin (Mr. MCCARTHY] 
would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Iannounce that the 
Senators from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son and Mr. CuHavez], the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. BYRD], the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS], the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HILL], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Kennepy], the 
Senator from New York [Mr. LEHMAN], 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
NeeLy], the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RuUssELL], and the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. SMATHERS] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL], 
the Senator from Arkansas (Mr. Fur. 
BRIGHT], the Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. KILGORE], and the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Stennis] are absent by 
leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Humpurey], the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK], the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], and 
the Senator froin Alabama [Mr. SPARK- 
MAN] are absent on official business. 

I announce further that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. NEELy] would vote “nay.” 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 46, 
nays 16, as follows: 


YEAS—46 
Aiken Green McClellan 
Beall Griswold Mundt 
Bennett Hendrickson Payne 
Bricker Hickenlooper Potter 
Bridges Hoey Purtell 
Butler, Md. Holland Robertson 
Butler, Nebr. Hunt Saltonstall 
Capehart Johnson, Colo, Schoeppel 
Clements Johnson, Tex, Smith, Maine 
Cordon Kefauver Smith, N. J. 
Eastland Kerr Symington 
Elender Knowland Thye 
Ferguson Kuchel Watkins 
Frear Malone Wiley 
George Mansfield 
Goldwater Martin 

NAYS—16 
Case Jenner Morse 
Douglas Johnston, S. C. Murray 
Dworshak Long Welker 
Gillette Magnuson Williams 
Gore McCarran 
Jackson Monroney 
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NOT VOTING—33 


Anderson Fulbright McCarthy 
Barrett Hayden Millikin 
Bush Hennings Neely 
Byrd Hill Pastore 
Carlson Humphrey Russell 
Chavez ves Smathers 
Cooper Kennedy Sparkman 
Daniel Kilgore Stennis 
Dirksen Langer Taft 

Duft Lehman Tobey 
Flanders Maybank Young 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Two- 
thirds of the Senators present concur- 
ring therein, the resolution of ratifica- 
tion is agreed to, and the agreement is 
ratified. 


AGREEMENT WITH THE FEDERAL 
REPUBLIC OF GERMANY REGARD- 
ING CLAIMS OF THE UNITED 
STATES FOR POSTWAR ECONOMIC 
ASSISTANCE 


The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the agree- 
ment (Executive E, 83d Cong., 1st sess.), 
an agreement between the United States 
and the Federal Republic of Germany, 
regarding the settlement of the claims 
of the United States for postwar eco- 
nomic assistance (other than surplus 
property) to Germany, signed at London 
on February 27, 1953, which was read 
the second time, as follows: 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA AND THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GER- 
MANY REGARDING THE SETTLEMENT OF THE 
CLAIM OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
FOR POSTWAR ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE (OTHER 
THAN SURPLUS PROPERTY) TO GERMANY 


Whereas the United States of America, 
(hereinafter called the “United States”) fur- 
nished certain economic assistance to Ger- 
many since the date of the initial entry of 
the forces of the United States into Ger- 
many during World War II hereinafter more 
specifically mentioned; and 

Whereas the Federal Republic of Germany 
(hereinafter called “The Federal Republic“) 
has by the Economic Cooperation Agreement 
between the United States and the Federal 
Republic signed on December 15, 1949 as- 
sumed the liability for the claims of the 
United States arising from economic assist- 
ance extended to Germany under the ECA 
program, including the assistance extended 
under the Economic Cooperation Agreements 
concluded on July 9 and 14, 1948, and by the 
exchange of the letters of March 6, 1951 has 
acknowledged in principle the debt to the 
United States for economic assistance fur- 
nished to Germany since May 8th, 1945, to 
the extent to which liability for such debt 
had not previously been acknowledged, and 
has stated that it was ready to accord the 
obligations arising from postwar economic 
assistance priority over all other foreign 
claims against Germany or German na- 
tionals; and 

Whereas the total amount of the claims 
of the United States for assistance author- 
ized by it prior to July 1, 1951 to be fur- 
nished to Germany under the GARIOA and 
ECA programs has been determined to be 
$3,013,974,677; and 

Whereas it is the policy of the United 
States to adjust such claims so that the ob- 
ligations of the Federal Republic to the 
United States for such post-war economic 
assistance may be reduced and placed on 
a basis generally similar to that established 
for the other free nations of Europe; and 

Whereas the United States and the Fed- 
eral Republic desire that the adjusted and 
reduced indebtedness and the terms of pay- 
ment thereon should now be set forth in one 
agreement; 
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Now, therefore, the United States and the 
Federal Republic have entered into the fol- 
lowing agreement: 

ARTICLE I 


1. The Federal Republic is indebted to the 
United States in the total amount of one 
billion United States dollars ($1,000,000,000) 
for economic assistance to Germany which 
was authorized under the GARIOA and 
ECA programs of the United States (as de- 
fined in Article VII of the present Agree- 
ment) prior to July 1, 1951. 

2. The Federal Republic hereby promises 
to pay to the Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington, an agency of the United States, its 
successors or assigns, in liquidation of the 
aforementioned indebtedness, the principal 
sum of one billion United States dollars 
($1,000,000,000) and interest at the rate of 
214% per annum on the unpaid principal 
balance thereof from time to time outstand- 
ing from January 1, 1953, such interest to 
be paid semiannually. The first payment of 
interest, in the amount of $12,500,000 shall 
be made on July 1, 1953; thereafter until 
and including January 1, 1958, $12,500,000 
shall be paid on January 1 and July 1 of 
each year as interest. Beginning July 1, 
1958 and semiannually thereafter, fifty-nine 
installments of $23,790,000 and one final in- 
stallment of the unpaid balance shall be 
paid, such installments to be applied first 
to accrued interest and the remainder to 
principal. 

3. The principal and interest are payable 
at the office of the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington, Washington, D. C. in lawful 
money of the United States. 

4. The Federal Republic at any time may 
anticipate the payment of all or any part of 
the outstanding principal indebtedness un- 
der this Agreement. Any prepayment made 
to the United States shall be in United 
States dollars. Such payment shall be 
credited first to payments of interest or 
principal that are past due and unpaid if 
any, otherwise the prepayment shall be 
credited in equal proportions to all unpaid 
installments of principal. To the extent 
that the Federal Republic makes a payment 
of principal under agreements on postwar 
economic assistance entered into contempo- 
raneously with the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland and 
and France, which it is not required to make 
pursuant to the terms of such agreements, 
it shall, unless the United States agrees 
otherwise, make prepayments with respect to 
the principal indebtedness under this Agree- 
ment proportionate to the prepayments 
made by the Federal Republic on the in- 
debtedness under the agreements with the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and north- 
ern Ireland and France. 

5. Upon default in the prompt and full 
payment of any installment of principal or 
interest, the entire unpaid principal hereof 
and interest thereon to the date of payment 
shall become due and be payable at the 
option of the United States. The nonexer- 
cise of such right with respect to any par- 
ticular default shall not constitute a waiver 
of such right with respect to such default or 
any other default. 


ARTICLE IT 


The Federal Republic on behalf of itself 
and all persons subject to its jurisdiction 
hereby waives, and releases and discharges 
the United States and its nationals from, 
any and all claims and liabilities arising out 
of or in any way relating to the furnishing, 
pursuant to GARIOA and ECA programs, of 
economic assistance authorized prior to July 
1, 1951, and related operations, including but 
not limited to, claims based upon expendi- 
tures of dollars or counterpart funds under 
such programs not of direct benefit to the 
German economy. The waiver, release, and 
discharge in the first sentence of this Article 
do not include claims against others than 
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the Government of the United States, or any 
agency or entity thereof, arising out of or 
in any way relating to contracts for the ex- 
port of commodities or services with United 
States non-governmental suppliers. 

ARTICLE III 

1, Except as providing in paragraph 2 of 
this Article, in consideration of the under- 
takings of the Federal Republic herein pro- 
vided, and of the conclusion of a satisfactory 
agreement for the settlement of German ex- 
ternal debts, the United States hereby waives 
all claims of the United States against the 
Federal Republic arising from the furnish- 
ing, pursuant to the GARIOA and ECA pro- 
grams, of economic assistance authorized 
prior to July 1, 1951, to the extent that such 
claims would cause the payment by the Fed- 
eral Republic of more than the amount spec- 
ified in Article I of this Agreement or be- 
fore the times specified therein, provided, 
however, that this waiver shall not be con- 
strued as in any way affecting the obliga- 
tions of the Federal Republic to make de- 
posits to the ECA and GARIOA counterpart 
accounts of any sums it may be obligated so 
to deposit under any existing agreements, 
or the rights of the United States in respect 
of the use of funds from such accounts for 
the benefit of the German economy or peo- 
ple, nor shall this waiver be construed as in 
any way affecting the right of the United 
States to use for its own purposes the funds 
from such accounts for which it gave the 
Federal Republic credit in determining the 
total amount of its claim set forth in the 
preamble to this Agreement. 

2. The obligation of the Federal Republic 
or its predecessors to refund dollars disbursed 
by the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion or successor agencies under the appli- 
cable regulations governing the disbursement 
of such funds, shall in no way be affected by 
this Agreement; provided, however, that to 
the extent that such refunds are attributable 
to procurement or technical assistance au- 
thorizations issued on or before June 30, 
1951, which refunds are received after au- 
thority under the Mutual Security Act, as 
amended or supplemented, to provide for 
assistance to the Federal Republic has ceased, 
they shall be considered as a reduction of 
principal, applied first to payments of prin- 
cipal past due and unpaid if any, otherwise 
at the option of the United States to the 
next due unpaid installment of principal or 
to all unpaid installments of principal in 
equal proportion. 

ARTICLE IV 


1. The Federal Republic agrees that it will 
accord to the indebtedness covered by this 
Agreement a treatment with respect to se- 
curity and to priority of payment and of 
transfer not less favorable than that ac- 
corded to any indebtedness of the Federal 
Republic covered by the Agreement on Ger- 
man External Debts and its Annexes and the 
agreements mentioned in the last clause of 
the preamble thereto. The Federal Republic 
further agrees that it will accord to the 
indebtedness covered by this Agreement a 
treatment with respect to priority of trans- 
fer not less favorable than that accorded to 
any other indebtedness covered by the 
Agreement on German External Debts and 
its Annexes, 

2. The Federal Republic further agrees 
that it will not take any action with respect 
to security and to priority of payment and 
of transfer accorded to any future loans or 
credits contracted by it or by persons, organ- 
izations or enterprises subject to its jurisdic- 
tion which would result in the impairment 
of the Federal Republic’s ability to carry out 
its obligations regarding the indebtedness 
covered by this Agreement. 

ARTICLE V 


All agreements relating to the economic 
assistance herein mentioned, shall remain 
in full force ‘and effect, except that provi- 
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sions for security and priority in such agree- 
ments are hereby superseded by Article IV 
of this Agreement. 


ARTICLE VI 


If at any time or from time to time the 
parties hereto determine that it would be in 
their common interests because of adverse 
economic conditions or for any other reasons 
to postpone, or provide for the postpone- 
ment of, any installments of interest or 
principal, or to alter or provide for the alter- 
ation of any of the provisions of this Agree- 
ment relating to the payment of interest 
and principal, or to alter this Agreement in 
any other respect, they may by mutual 
agreement in writing provide for any such 
postponement or alteration or other modi- 
fication. 


ARTICLE VIT 


For the purpose of this Agreement: 

1. The term “GARIOA program” shall 
mean the program of economic assistance 
authorized by applicable provisions, of the 
United States Appropriation Acts for the 
Government and Relief of Occupied Areas, 
as well as any other economic assistance, 
other than (a) surplus property and (b) 
assistance included in the ECA program, fur- 
nished by the United States directly or in- 
directly, to Germany or the German people 
since the date of the initial entry of the 
forces of the United States into Germany 
during World War II. 

2. The term “ECA program” shall mean 
the program under which the United States 
furnished economic assistance to Germany 
pursuant to the Economic Cooperation 
Agreement between the United States and 
the United States and United Kingdom Oc- 
cupied Areas in Germany dated July 14, 
1948; the Economic Cooperation Agreement 
between the United States and the French 
Zone of Occupation of Germany dated July 
9, 1948; and the Ec.nomic Cooperation 
Agreement between the United States and 
the Federal Republic dated December 15, 
1949, as amended. 


ARTICLE VIII 


This Agreement shall enter into force on 
the date of the coming into force of the 
Agreement on German External Debts be- 
tween the Federal Republic on the one hand, 
and France, the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, the United 
States and other nations on the other hand. 
The contracting parties will exchange in- 
struments confirming that this Agreement 
has been approved in accordance with their 
respective constitutional requirements. 

In witness whereof, the undersigned rep- 
resentatives duly authorized thereto by their 
respective governments have signed this 
Agreement. 

Done at London February 27, 1953, in dupli- 
cate in the English and German languages, 
both texts being equally authentic. 

For the United States of America: 

Warren LEE PIERSON. 

For the Federal Republic of Germany: 

ABS. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
agreement is open to amendment. If 
there be no amendment to be proposed, 
the agreement will be reported to the 
Senate. 

The agreement was reported to the 
Senate without amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution of ratification will be read. 

The legislative clerk read the resolu- 
tion of ratification, as follows: 


Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein), That the Senate 
advise and consent to the ratification of Ex- 
ecutive E, 83d Congress, Ist session, an 
agreement between the United States and 
the Federal Republic of Germany, regarding 
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the settlement of the claims of the United 
States for postwar economic assistance 
(other than surplus property) to Germany, 
signed at London on February 27, 1953. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution 
of ratification. [Putting the question.] 
Two-thirds of the Senators present con- 
curring therein, the resolution of ratifi- 
cation is agreed to, and the agreement is 
ratified. 


AGREEMENT WITH THE FEDERAL 
REPUBLIC OF GERMANY RELAT- 
ING TO AWARDS MADE BY THE 
MIXED CLAIMS COMMISSION, 
UNITED STATES AND GERMANY 


The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the agree- 
ment (Executive F, 83d Cong., 1st sess.), 
an agreement between the United States 
and the Federal Republic of Germany, 
relating to the indebtedness of Germany 
for awards made by the Mixed Claims 
Commission, United States and Ger- 
many, signed at London on February 27, 
1953, which was read the second time, 
as follows: 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA AND THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF 
GERMANY RELATING TO INDEBTEDNESS OF 
GERMANY FOR AWARDS MADE BY THE MIXED 
CLAIMS COMMISSION, UNITED STATES AND 
GERMANY 


Whereas Germany, under the terms of the 
agreement of June 23, 1930 between the 
United States of America and Germany, here- 
inafter referred to as the 1930 Agreement, 
was indebted to the United States of Amer- 
ica (hereinafter called the United States) for 
awards and interest thereon entered in favor 
of the United States on its own behalf and 
on behalf of its nationals by the Mixed 
Claims Commission, United States and Ger- 
many; and 

Whereas, the United States is holding, 
under the terms of the 1930 Agreement, 
bonds of Germany as evidence of such in- 
debtedness; and 

Whereas, in an agreement between the 
Governments of the French Republic, the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain, and 
Northern Ireland, the United States of 
America and the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many in the form of an exchange of letters, 
on March 6, 1951, the Government of the 
Federal Republic of Germany confirmed that 
it is liable for the pre-war external debt of 
the German Reich; and 

Whereas, the United States and the Federal 
Republic of Germany (hereinafter referred 
to as the Federal Republic) desire, as part 
of the general settlement of German debts, 
to make provision for the settlement of the 
obligations of the Federal Republic with re- 
gard to the remaining indebtedness of Ger- 
many for awards made by the Mixed Claims 
Commission, United States and Germany, 
on behalf of nationals of the United States, 
and to defer settlement of all other indebted- 
ness under the 1930 Agreement until the final 
general settlement envisaged in Paragraph 
(1) of Article 5 of the Agreement on Ger- 
man External Debts, signed this day in 
London: 

Now, therefore, it is agreed as follows: 

1. The Federal Republic shall pay to the 
United States the total amount of $97,500,- 
000.00, on behalf of those nationals of the 
United States, or their successors or as- 
signees, on whose behalf awards of the Mixed 
Claims Commission, United States and Ger- 
many have heretofore been entered which 
awards have not been fully satisfied. 

2. The said total amount shall be paid in 
26 annual installments, in lawful currency 
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of the United States, by the Federal Republic 
at the Federal Reserve Bank of New York for 
credit in the general account of the Treasurer 
of the United States in accordance with the 
following schedule: 


Installment No, Due Date Amount 
1222 A April 1,1953 $3, 000, 000. 00 
2 April 1. 1954 3, 000, 000. 00 
3 April 1,1955 3. 000, 000, 00 
4 April 1, 1956 3, 000, 000, 00 
5 April 1. 1957 3, 000, 000. 00 
6 April 1, 1958 3, 700, 000. 00 
9 April 1, 1959 3, 700, 000. 00 
8. Abril 1, 1960 3, 700, 000. 00 
9. April 1, 1961 3, 700, 000. 00 
10. April 1, 1962 3, 700, 000. 00 
u April 1, 1963 4, 000, 000. 00 
1 April 1, 1964 4, 000, 000, 00 
1 April 1, 1965 4, 000, 000, 00 
1 April 1,1966 4, 000, 000. 00 
15. April 1, 1967 4, 000, 000. 00 
16. April 1, 1968 4, 000, 000. 00 
17. April 1,1969 4, 000, 000. 00 
9 April 1. 1970 4, 000, 000. 00 
19... April 1, 1971 4, 000, 000, 00 
20... April 1,1972 4, 000, 000, 00 
21. April 1, 1973 4, 000, 000, 00 
22. April 1, 1974 4, 000, 000. 00 
23.. April 1,1975 4, 000, 000. 00 
24... April 1,1976 4, 000, 000. 00 
2. April 1. 1977 4, 000, 000. 00 
2 4, 000, 000. 00 


3. In the event the Federal Republic shall 
fail to pay any installment upon the due 
date such installment shall bear interest 
at the rate of 334 per cent per annum from 
that date until the date when such install- 
ment is paid. 

4. As evidence of the obligations set forth 
in the preceding articles of this agreement, 
the Federal Republic shall issue to the 
United States bonds in the form attached 
hereto as Exhibit A. 

The bonds shall be numbered consecu- 
tively from 1 to 26, shall be dated January 
1, 1953, and shall mature and be payable 
serially as provided for in Article 2 hereof. 
Each such bond shall be denominated in 
dollars and be payable to the Government 
of the United States in lawful currency of 
the United States. The bonds shall be signed 
for the Federal Republic by the President 
and a member of the Bundesschuldenver- 
waltung and shall be delivered to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury of the United States 
at the United States Treasury in Washing- 
ton. 

5. Upon receipt by the United States of 
the bonds issued pursuant to Article 4 
hereof, the United States shall cancel and 
deliver to the Federal Republic those bonds 
of Germany issued under the 1930 Agree- 
ment as evidence of Germany's indebtedness 
for awards of the Mixed Claims Commission, 
United States and Germany, which have the 
following maturity dates: 


March 31, 1932 September 30, 1931 
March 31, 1933 September 30, 1932 
March 31, 1934 September 30, 1933 
March 31, 1935 September 30, 1934 
March 31, 1936 September 30, 1935 
March $1, 1937 September 30, 1936 
March 31, 1938 September 30, 1937 
March 31, 1939 September 30, 1938 
March 31, 1940 September 30, 1939 
March 31, 1941 September 30, 1940 
March $1, 1942 September 30, 1941 
March 31, 1943 September 30, 1942 


6. The United States will apply the pay- 
ments made by the Federal Republic as pro- 
vided in this agreement in reduction of the 
remaining indebtedness of Germany in re- 
spect of awards of the Mixed Claims Com- 
mission, United States and Germany, made 
on behalf of nationals of the United States; 
provided, however, that full performance of 
this agreement by the Government of the 
Federal Republic or by it and the govern- 
ment of a re-united Germany and payment 
of the amounts due under this agreement 
shall constitute and be accepted by the 
United States as fulfillment by the Federal 
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Republic and by a re-united Germany and as 
full discharge of each of them and of Ger- 
many of their respective obligations under 
the agreement of June 23, 1930, and the 
bonds issued pursuant thereto, in respect of 
awards of the Mixed Claims Commission, 
United States and Germany, made on behalf 
of nationals of the United States, anything 
in the exchange of letter of October 23, 1950 
and March 6, 1951 between Chancellor Ade- 
nauer and the Allied High Commission for 
Germany or in the memorandum of Decem- 
ber 1951 prepared by the Tripartite Com- 
mission on German Debts to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

7. Settlement of the indebtedness of Ger- 
many in respect of the awards of the Mixed 
Claims Commission, United States and Ger- 
many, to the United States on its own behalf 
shall be deferred until the final general set- 
tlement envisaged in Paragraph (1) of Ar- 
ticle 5 of the Agreement on German External 
Debts, signed this day in London. 

8. The amounts to be paid by the Federal 
Republic in accordance with this agreement 
shall be paid without deduction for, and 
shall be exempt from, any and all taxes or 
other public dues present or future, imposed 
by or under authority of the Federal Re- 
public or any political or local taxing au- 
thority within the Federal Republic. 

9. Any notice from or by the Federal Re- 
public shall be sufficient if delivered to the 
American Embassy at Bonn or to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury at the Treasury of the 
United States in Washington. Any notice, 
request, or consent under the hand of the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States shall be deemed and taken as the no- 
tice, request, or consent of the United States 
and shall be sufficient if delivered at the 
Embassy of the Federal Republic at Wash- 
ington or at the office of the Ministry of 
Finance of the Federal Republic at Bonn. 
The United States in its discretion may waive 
any notice required hereunder, but any such 
waiver shall be in writing and shall not ex- 
tend to or affect any subsequent notice or 
impair any right of the United States to 
require notice hereunder. 

10. The United States and the Federal Re- 
public, each for itself represents and agrees 
that the execution and delivery of this agree- 
ment have in all respects been duly author- 
ized, and that all acts, conditions, and legal 
formalities which should have been com- 
pleted prior to the making of this agreement 
have been completed as required by the laws 
of the United States and of the Federal Re- 
public respectively and in conformity there- 
with. 

11, Any dispute between the United States 
and the Federal Republic respecting the in- 
terpretation or implementation of this agree- 
ment shall be settled through negotiation or 
by such other method as may then be agreed 
between the United States and the Federal 
Republic. 

12. This agreement shall be approved by 
the United States and the Federal Republic 
in accordance with their respective consti- 
tutional procedures. 

The agreement shall enter into force— 

(a) upon the exchange of instruments of 
approval at Washington, and 

(b) upon the coming into force of the 
Agreement on German External Debts be- 
tween the Federal Republic on the one part 
and France, the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, the United 
States and other countries on the other part. 

In witness whereof, the undersigned repre- 
sentatives duly authorized thereto by their 
respective. governments have signed this 
agreement. 

Done at London on February 27, 1953, in 
duplicate in the English and German lan- 
guages, both texts being equally authentic. 

For the United States of America: 

WARREN LEE PIERSON. 

For the Federal Republic of Germany: 


1953 


ExHIBIT A 
(Form of Bond) 
THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 
Dated January 1, 1953 


The Federal Republic of Germany, herein 
called the Federal Republic, in consideration 
of the mutual covenants contained in an 
agreement dated , 1953, between it and 
the United States of America hereby prom- 
ises to pay to the Government of the United 
States of America, herein called the United 
States, on April 1, 19, for the purposes 
specified in said agreement the sum of 
This bond is payable at the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York in lawful cur- 
rency of the United States. 

If this bond is not paid on the date when 
it is due, interest on the face amount of 
this bond shall be paid at the rate of 33, 
per cent per annum from such date until 
the date of payment. 

This bond is payable without deduction 
for, and is exempt from, any and all taxes 
and other public dues, present or future, im- 
posed by or under authority of the Federal 
Republic or any political or local taxing 
authority within the Federal Republic. 

This bond is issued pursuant to the pro- 
visions of an agreement dated , 1953, 
between the United States and the Federal 
Republic, to which this bond is subject and 
to which reference is made. 

In witness whereof, the Federal Republic 
has caused this bond to be executed and 
delivered on its behalf. 

For the Federal Republic of Germany: 


‘THE BUNDESSCHULDENVERWALTUNG, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
agreement is open to amendment. If 
there be no amendment to be proposed, 
the agreement will be reported to the 
Senate. 

The agreement was reported to the 
Senate without amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution of ratification will be read. 

The legislative clerk read the reso- 
lution of ratification, as follows: 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein), That the Senate 
advise and consent to the ratification of 
Executive F, 83d Congress, lst session, an 
agreement between the United States and the 
Federal Republic of Germany, relating to the 
indebtedness of Germany for awards made by 
the Mixed Claims Commission, United States 
and Germany, signed at London on February 
27, 1953. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution 
of ratification. [Putting the question.] 
Two-thirds of the Senators present con- 
curring therein, the resolution of ratifi- 
cation is agreed to, and the agreement is 
ratified. 


AGREEMENT WITH THE FEDERAL 
REPUBLIC OF GERMANY CON- 
CERNING VALIDATION OF GERMAN 
DOLLAR BONDS 
The Senate, as in Committee of the 

Whole, proceeded to consider the agree- 

ment (Executive G. 83d Cong., Ist sess.), 

an agreement between the United States 
and the Federal Republic of Germany, 
concerning the validation of German dol- 
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lar bonds, signed at Bonn on April 1, 
1953, which was read the second time, as 
follows: 


(Ex. G, 83d Cong., Ist sess, validation of 
German dollar bonds) 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA AND THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GER- 
MANY REGARDING CERTAIN MATTERS ARISING 
FROM THE VALIDATION OF GERMAN DOLLAR 
Bonps 


Whereas the United States of America 
(hereinafter referred to as “the United 
States“) and the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many (hereinafter referred to as “the Fed- 
eral Republic”) have agreed that it is in 
their common interest to provide for the de- 
termination of the validity of German dol- 
lar bonds in view of the possibility that a 
large number of such bonds may have been 
unlawfully acquired during hostilities in 
Germany or soon thereafter; 

Whereas they have agreed on procedures 
for accomplishing this purpose in the Agree- 
ment Between the Government of the United 
States of America and the Government of 
the Federal Republic of Germany Regarding 
the Validation of Dollar Bonds of German 
Issue (hereinafter referred to as “the Agree- 
ment on Validation Procedures”) signed at 
Bonn on February 27, 1953; 

Whereas the Federal Republic on the one 
hand and the United States and other coun- 
tries on the other signed the Agreement on 
German External Debts at London on Febru- 
ary 27, 1953, for the settlement of Germany’s 
external obligations, including German dol- 
lar bonds, the benefits of which will apply 
only to bonds which have been duly vali- 
dated; and 

Whereas the United States and the Federal 
Republic agree that further measures are 
required to permit debtors and creditors to 
proceed to the olderly settlement of the ob- 
ligations arising from German dollar bonds 
with confidence in the stability of the pro- 
cedures regarding validation and with as- 
surance that claims prejudicial to such set- 
tlement will not be asserted on the basis of 
bonds which were unlawfully acquired: 

Therefore, the United States and the Fed- 
eral Republic have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


Except as may be agreed between the Fed- 
eral Republic and the United States, the 
Federal Republic will not amend, modify, or 
repeal its Law for the Validation of German 
Foreign Currency Bonds of August 25, 1952 
(Bundesgesetzblatt 1952, Part I, page 553) 
(hereinafter referred to as “the Validation 
Law”) or the Schedule thereto insofar as they 
relate to bonds, debentures, or other obliga- 
tions (hereinafter referred to as bonds) listed 
in the said Schedule or the First Implement- 
ing Ordinance under the said Law of Febru- 
ary 21, 1953 (Bundesgesetzblatt 1953, Part I, 
page 31) and in respect of which the Sched- 
ule or the said Ordinance describes the 
United States as the Country of Offering, or 
to coupons, dividend warrants, renewal cer- 
tificates, subscription warrants or other sec- 
ondary instruments issued in connection 
with such bonds. Except as may be so agreed, 
the Federal Republic will not extend the pro- 
visions of the said Law to bonds offered in 
the United States and not listed in the said 
Schedule or the said Ordinance. 

ARTICLE It 

No bond, coupon, dividend warrant, re- 
newal certificate, subscription warrant, or 
other secondary instrument referred to in the 
first sentence of Article I above shall be en- 
forceable unless and until it shall be vali- 
dated either by the Board for the Validation 
of German Bonds in the United States estab- 
lished by the Agreement on Validation Pro- 
cedures, or by the authorities competent for 
that purpose in the Federal Republic. 
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ARTICLE IT 
The members of the Board for the Vali- 
dation of German Bonds in the United States 
are authorized and bound to waive all im- 
munity from service of process issuirig from 
courts in the United States in proceedings 
brought to determine whether the require- 
ments for validation of bonds under the 
Validation Law have been met. Such pro- 
ceedings must be brought within three 
months from receipt of the decision of the 
Board by the party seeking validation of the 
bond. It is agreed that such members will 
comply with any judgments, orders or decrees 
that such courts may issue in such proceed- 
ings. The term “members” as used in this 
Article includes the chairman and the depu- 
ties of the members when acting as members. 

ARTICLE Iv 

For the purpose of all proceedings in the 
United States, the English texts of the Vali- 
dation Law and of the Second Implementing 
Ordinance thereunder of March 7, 1953 
(Bundesanzeiger 1953, Nr. 50, page 2) which 
are annexed to the Agreement on Validation 
Procedures shall be authentic. 

ARTICLE V 

This Agreement shall be ratified by the 
Federal Republic and the United States in 
accordance with their respective constitu- 
tional procedures. The Agreement shall 
enter into force upon (a) the exchange of 
instruments of ratification at Washington, 
and (b) the entry into force of the Agree- 
ment on German External Debts between the 
Federal Republic on the one hand, and 
France, the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, the United States and 
other countries on the other hand. 

Done in duplicate, in the English and Ger- 
man languages, both authentic, at Bonn, this 
first day of April, 1953. 

For the United States of America 

James B. CONANT 

For the Federal Republic of Germany 

SCHAEFFER 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
agreement is open to amendment. If 
there be no amendment to be proposed, 
the agreement will be reported to the 
Senate. 

The agreement was reported to the 
Senate without amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution of ratification will be read. 

The legislative clerk read the resolu- 
tion of ratification, as follows: 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein), That the Senate ad- 
vise and consent to the ratification of Ex- 
ecutive G, 83d Congress, Ist session, an 
agreement between the United States and 
the Federal Republic of Germany, concern- 
ing the validation of German dollar bonds, 
signed at Bonn on April 1, 1953. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution 
of ratification. [Putting the question.] 
Two-thirds of the Senators present con- 
curring therein, the resolution of rati- 
fication is agreed to, and the agreement 
is ratified. 


RECESS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. I move that the 
Senate take a recess until 12 o’clock noon 
tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
8 o'clock and 20 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate, in executive session, took a recess 
until tomorrow, Tuesday, July 14, 1953, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate July 13 (legislative day of July 
11), 1953: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

Perry William Morton, of Nebraska, to be 
Assistant Attorney General to fill an existing 
vacancy. 

Farm CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 

Carl Raymond Arnold, of Ohio, to be Gov- 
ernor of the Farm Credit Administration for 
the remainder of the term of 6 years from 
June 15, 1952, vice Ivy W. Duggan, resigned. 


In THE MARINE CORPS 

Maj. Gen. Oliver P. Smith, United States 
Marine Corps, to have the grade, rank, pay, 
and allowances of lieutenant general while 
serving as commanding general, Fleet Ma- 
rine Force, Atlantic. 

Maj. Gen. John T. Selden, United States 
Marine Corps, for permanent appointment to 
the grade of major general. 

Brig. Gen. Lewis B. Puller, United States 
Marine Corps, for permanent appointment to 
the grade of brigadier general. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, Jury 13, 1953 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, as we begin this new 
week, may we accept its challenge and 
opportunity to bring to our torn and 
troubled world the confidence and con- 
solation of a great trust in Thee. 

We know that the forces of evil, which 
are arrayed against us and storming the 
citadel of our freedom and faith, are 
terrible and terrific but not too mighty 
for Thy divine strength to withstand and 
conquer. 

May we never fear to go forward into 
the hours of any new day when encour- 
aged and encompassed with a vivid and 
vital sense of Thy grace which is suffi- 
cient for humanity’s most urgent and 
desperate needs. 

Help us to hasten the coming of the 
time when righteousness shall prevail 
and there will be peace and good will 
among all men and nations. 

In Christ’s name we invoke Thy bless- 
ings. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Friday, July 10, 1953, was read and ap- 
proved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Ast, one of its clerks, announced that the 
Senate had passed without amendment 
bills of the House of the following titles: 

H. R.4072. An act relating to the disposi- 
tion of certain former recreational demon- 
stration project lands by the Commonwealth 
of Virginia to the School Board of Mecklen- 
burg County, Va.; and 

H.R. 5302. An act to provide for an addi- 
tional Assistant Postmaster General in the 
Post Office Department. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
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requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H. R. 5451. An act to amend the wheat 
marketing quota provisions of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H. R. 5690. An act making appropriations 
for additional independent executive bu- 
reaus, boards, commissions, corporations, 
agencies, and offices, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1954, and for other purposes, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. BRIDGES, Mr. Fercu- 
son, Mr. Corpon, Mr. HIcKENLOOPER, Mr. 
MAYBANK, Mr. HILL, and Mr. ELLENDER to 
be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 122. An act directing the conveyance of 


certain property to the city of Rupert, Idaho; 
and 

S. 1569. An act to amend the Independent 
Offices Appropriation Act, 1953, so as to pro- 
vide for the investigation by the Civil Service 
Commission in lieu of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation of persons receiving Atomic 
Energy Commission fellowships. 


CONTINUING AVAILABILITY OF AP- 
PROPRIATIONS FOR SMALL DE- 
FENSE PLANTS ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of House Joint Resolution 
294 continuing the availability of appro- 
priations for the Small Defense Plants 
Administration for the month of July 
1953, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. TABER]? 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, may I ask the gentle- 
man this question: The provision for 
this agency would have been included in 
the continuing resolution but for the fact 
that under the law it was due to expire 
at the end of the fiscal year. The House 
in the meantime having passed legisla- 
tion extending the life of the agency until 
July 31, this merely provides for that 
extension? 

Mr. TABER. That is what it is and 
that is all it is. It is to carry on and to 
continue the availability of funds to meet 
the obligations that were incurred under 
the revolving fund prior to the 30th of 
June. 

Mr.CANNON. Nomoney will be avail- 
able beyond the date of July 31, 1953, the 
date of the legislative extension of the 
life of the agency? 

Mr. TABER. That is correct. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. TABER]? 


July 13 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the House joint resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, etc., That not to exceed $300,000 
of the unobligated balance of the appropria- 
tion “Salaries and expenses, Small Defense 
Plants Administration, 1953” shall remain 
available through July 31, 1953. The revolv- 
ing fund established under said Adminis- 
tration shall remain available through July 
31, 1953, for payment of obligations and di- 
rect costs under contracts entered into dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1953. 

Sec. 2. Appropriations and authority grant- 
ed pursuant to this joint resolution shall be 
subject to the provisions of sections 2 to 6, 
inclusive, of the joint resolution approved 
June 30, 1953 (Public Law 91), making tem- 
porary appropriations for the fiscal year 1954. 

Sec. 3. Appropriations and authority grant- 
ed by this joint resolution shall be available 
on and after July 1, 1953, and all obligations 
incurred in anticipation of the enactment 
hereof are ratified and confirmed if otherwise 
in accordance with the terms hereof. 


The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
hay to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 20 
minutes on today and tomorrow, follow- 
ing the legislative program and any spe- 
cial orders heretofore entered. 


STATE, JUSTICE, AND COMMERCE 
DEPARTMENTS APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1954 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 4974) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State, Justice, and Commerce, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, 
and for other purposes, with Senate 
amendments thereto, disagree to the 
Senate amendments, and agree to the 
conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, may I ask the gen- 
tleman when he expects this bill to go 
to conference? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Thursday at 4 
o'clock. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 
and appoints the following conferees: 
Messrs. CLEVENGER, COUDERT, Bow, COON, 
TABER, ROONEY, PRESTON, SIKES, and 
CANNON. 


SWEARING IN OF MEMBER 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Illinois, Mr. JAMES B. BOWLER, 
be permitted to take the oath of office. 
His certificate of election has not ar- 
rived, but there is no contest, and there 
is no question as to his election. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOWLER appeared at the bar of 
the House and took the oath of office. 


1953 


MILIT“.RY UNIFORM EXPENSE 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, the great 
Ways and Means Committee of the House 
is currently studying several tax-relief 
measures introduced during this session 
of Congress. I am today introducing 
another such measure which, to me, 
seems deserving of special and preferred 
attention. My bill is in the following 
language: 

A bill to amend section 23 of the Internal 
Revenue Code to provide for the ex- 
emption of amounts paid by members of 
the Armed Forces for uniforms they are 
required to purchase 
Be it enacted, etc., That section 23 of the 

Internal Revenue Code (relating to deduc- 

tions from gross income) is amended by add- 

ing at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

(gg) Amounts paid for uniforms by mem- 
bers of Armed Forces: Amounts paid by a 
member of the Armed Forces of the United 
States, whether Regular or Reserve, for the 
purchase of uniforms which he is required 
to wear by reason of active duty, active duty 
for training, or inactive-duty training, re- 
duced by the amount of any uniform reim- 
bursement or allowance received by him from 
the United States during the taxable year. 
No deduction under this subsection for any 
taxable year shall exceed $200.” 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by this act 
shall apply with respect to taxable years be- 
ginning after December 31, 1953. 


Stated another way, this legislation 
would permit all Regular and Reserve 
members of the Armed Forces who are 
required to buy their own uniforms to 
deduct up to $200 of the expense for 
every taxable year (less the uniform 
allowance paid him by the Government, 
if any). The purpose of the $200 limita- 
tion is to prevent the high-salaried brass 
from writing off the full cost of fancy- 
dress uniforms. 

In the case of Reserve officers, section 
243 of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 
1952—-Public Law 476, 82d Congress 
provides in part as follows: 


Sec. 243. (a) An officer of a Reserve com- 
ponent or of the Army of the United States 
without component or the Air Force of the 
United States without component shall be 
entitled to an initial sum not to exceed $200 
as reimbursement for the purchase of re- 
quired uniforms and equipment, either 

(1) upon first reporting for active duty for 
a period in excess of 90 days; or 

(2) upon completion, as a member of a 
Reserve component, of not less than 14 days’ 
active duty or active duty for training; or 

(3) after the performance of 14 periods of 
not less than 2 hours’ duration each, of in- 
active-duty training as a member in the 
Ready Reserve of a Reserve component: Pro- 
vided, That only duty requiring the wear- 
ing of the uniform shall be counted for the 
purpose of this section.* * * 

(b) An officer of a Reserve component shall 
be entitled to an additional sum of not to 
exceed $50 for reimbursement for the pur- 
chase of required uniforms and equipment, 
upon completion of each period * * * of 4 
years of satisfactory Federal service * * * 
performed in an active status in a Reserve 
component and which shall include at least 
28 days of active duty or active duty for 
training. * * * 
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(c) An officer of a Reserve component 
* * © entering on active duty or active duty 
for training * * * shall be entitled, for each 
time of such entry or reentry on active duty 
* * * toa further sum not to exceed $100 as 
reimbursement for additional uniforms and 
equipment required on such duty. 


While it would appear that this lan- 
guage affords some relief to Reserve offi- 
cers, aS a practical matter they seldom 
ever receive any uniform allowance. Un- 
less he is called into active duty for more 
than 90 days, or completes 14 days of 
active duty or active duty for training 
as a member of a Reserve component, or 
completes 14 two-hour periods of inac- 
tive-duty training in the Ready Reserve, 
he is not entitled to the initial allowance 
of $200; and even if he gets this initial 
allowance and the supplemental $100 
allowance as well, he can then obtain 
only $50 for every 4 years of service per- 
formed in an active status in a Reserve 
component, and that 4 years must in- 
clude at least 28 days of active duty for 
training. 

From this it can be seen that while 
Reserve personnel are required in the 
performance of their duties to buy and 
wear uniforms, it is exceedingly difficult 
for them to earn any uniform allowance, 
and, when they do, it is wholly inade- 
quate. 

In the case of Regular officers, who 
are required to buy their own uniforms 
and who get no governmental allowance 
at all, I have always felt that the law 
and the rule laid down in the regulations 
and the cecided cases was broad enough 
to permit deductions of the full uniform 
expense. That rule provides in substance 
that if a taxpayer is engaged in an occu- 
pation which requires special apparel for 
the production of the taxable income, 
then the costs of such apparel are clas- 
sified as ordinary and necessary items of 
expense and as such are fully deductible 
provided, first, the special apparel is spe- 
cifically required as a condition of em- 
ployment; and, second, it is not adapt- 
able to general or continued usage to 
such an extent that it takes the place of 
ordinary clothing. 

Under this rule, ballplayers, firemen, 
policemen, aviators, nurses, and so forth, 
have been permitted to deduct the full 
cost of their uniforms. Isa military uni- 
form any different? 

Applying the tests— 

First, is the military uniform special 
apparel? Ask the boys who wear them. 

Second, is the military uniform re- 
quired as a condition to employment? 
The serviceman could not serve with- 
out it. 

Third, is it an ordinary and necessary 
item of expense for the production of 
taxable income? The military man pays 
an income tax on his salary and without 
his uniform he could not earn his salary. 

Fourth, is it adaptable to general or 
continued personal and private usage? 
Certainly no more so than a nurse’s dress 
or a fireman’s shirt or a policeman’s 
trousers. 

If, then, the general rule is satisfied, 
why should not the deduction be made 
a part of the affirmative law? Assuredly 
our service men and women are entitled 
to the same benefits as our civilian in- 
come earners and taxpayers. 
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SPECIAL ORDER 


Mr. KEAN asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 30 min- 
utes on tomorrow, following any special 
orders heretofore entered. 


CUSTOMS SIMPLIFICATION BILL 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute, to re- 
vise and extend my remarks, and to in- 
clude telegrams and letters. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, I have received numerous let- 
ters and telegrams in somewhat the same 
language concerning the customs sim- 
plification bill: 

LOWELL, Mass., July 10, 1953. 
EDITH Nourse ROGERS, 
House of Representatives: 

Reference H. R. 5877 in regard to customs 
simplification bill, we are unalterably op- 
posed to any amendment requiring injury 
to be proven before countervailing duty can 
be imposed. 

ALEXANDER WOOL COMBING Co., 
By ALBERT ALEXANDER, 


Boston, Mass., July 10, 1953, 

The Honorable EDITH NOURSE ROGERS, 

Congress of the United States, House 
of Representatives, House Office 
Building: 

Please oppose amendment to customs 
simplification bill, H. R. 5877. Amendment 
could result in rescinding present counter- 
vailing duty on Uruguayan wool tops. 

ARTHUR O. WELLMAN, 


Boston, Mass., July 10, 1953. 
EDITH NOURSE ROGERS, 
Ways and Means Committee, 
House Office Building: 

We strongly urge you endeavor persuade 
Ways and Means Committee eliminate 
amendment from customs simplification bill 
(H. R. 5877) relating to requirement injury 
test before countervailing duties can be im- 
posed. Our industry had no opportunity 
express our opposition this clause which was 
not in original bill. Respectfully request 
your oppostion to such fundamental change 
in statutory law without opportunity for 
industries vitally affected to be heard, 

KENNETH MARRINER, 
Marriner & Co., Inc. 


GRANITEVILLE, Mass., July 10, 1953. 
Hon. EDITH Nourse ROGERS, 
House Office Building: 

We understand that simplification bill, 
H. R. 5877, will be offered on House floor 
this coming Monday, July 13, to require in- 
jury test before countervailing duties could 
be imposed. We urge that this matter be 
given a full hearing, as it might result in 
rescinding present countervalling duty on 
Uruguayan wool top. 

Epwarp M. ABBOTT. 


— 


Boston, Mass., July 9, 1953. 
Congresswoman EpitH Nourse ROGERS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Am advised Ways and Means Committee 
will offer amendment to customs simplifica- 
tion bill which would add so-called injury 
test to countervailing duty statute. This 
is a new feature of bill on which no public 
hearings were held. We strongly oppose as 
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this would nullify countervailing duties re- 
cently imposed on imported wool top. Please 
do your utmost to defeat amendment. 
Rurus F. HALE, 
Assistant Treasurer, Pacific Mills, 
140 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Boston, Mass., July 10, 1953. 
Hon. Erra Nourse ROGERS, 
House Office Building: 

We understand Ways and Means Commit- 
tee will propose on House floor to amend 
customs simplification bill to weaken pres- 
ent countervailing duty statute by adding 
an injury test to it. This amendment is 
highly controversial. It was not a part of 
the bill as introduced and was considered 
by the committee only in executive session. 
It might require rescinding of present coun- 
tervailing duty against subsidized wool top 
imports from Uruguay and would be grossly 
detrimental to United States wool industry. 
Please attempt to persuade Ways and Means 
Committee not to offer amendment at this 
time but to embody it in separate bill and 
hold hearings on that bill. 

ERNEST BENTLEY, 
President, Boston Wool Trade 
Association, 


West CHELMSFORD, Mass., July 10, 1953. 
Hon, EDITH Nourse ROGERS, 
House Office Building: 

We are advised that an amendment will be 
proposed to H. R. 5877, customs simplifica- 
tion bill, on Monday when it comes to the 
floor of the House under a rule to permit 
honoring this amendment. It will seriously 
affect our business in your district. Please 
vote against this amendment and the whole 
bill as there are other features of the bill 
that will materially curtail our operations in 
the plants in your districts. 

H. E. FLETCHER Co, 


NOorTH CHELMSFORD, Mass., July 10, 1953. 

Hon. Eorra Nourse ROGERS, 
New House Office Building: 

Reference H. R. 5877, in regard to customs 
simplification bill, we are unalterably op- 
posed to any amendment requiring injury 
to be proven before countervailing duty can 
be imposed, 

SOUTHWELL COMBING Co. 


LOwELL, Mass., July 13, 1953. 
Hon. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS, 
House Office Building: 

We are advised that an amendment will 
be proposed to H. R. 5877, customs simplifi- 
cation bill, today when it comes to the floor 
of the House under a rule permitting only 
this amendment. It will seriously affect our 
business in your district. Please vote against 
the amendment and the whole bill as there 
are other features of the bill that will ma- 
terially curtail our operations in the textile 
mills in your district. 

MERRIMACK MANUFACTURING Co. 


LOWELL, Mass., July 10, 1953. 
Hon. Eprrn Nourse ROGERS, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Referring to H. R. 5877, in regard tò cus- 
toms simplification bill, we are unalterably 
opposed to any amendment requiring injury 
to be proven before countervailing duty can 
be imposed. 


GILET CARBONIZING Co. 


BILLERICA, Mass., July 10, 1953. 
Hon. EDITH Nourse ROGERS, : 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Referring to H. R. 5877, in regard to eus- 
toms simplification bill, we are unalterably 
opposed to any amendment requiring injury 
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to be proven before countervailing duty can 
be imposed. 
NorTH BILLERICA CO., 
J. A. MORRILL, 


— 


Boston, Mass., July 10, 1953. 
Hon. EDITH Nourse ROGERS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We believe amendment to customs sim- 
plification bill, H. R. 5877, relating to require- 
ment injury test before countervailing duties 
can be imposed would have adverse effect on 
our industry. Hope you will do all possible 
to persuade House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to eliminate this amendment., 

Draper Tor Co. 


Boston, Mass., July 10, 1953. 
Hon. EDITH Nourse ROGERS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We strongly oppose the injury test amend- 
ment to H. R. 5877, customs simplification 
bill. This amendment could mean the re- 
scinding of the recently imposed counter- 
vailing duty on wool top imports from 
Uruguay, which are openly subsidized. 
These subsidized wool top imports have been, 
and certainly would be again, greatly detri- 
mental to the entire wool and topmaking in- 
dustry. Injury test proceedings are always 
time consuming and great damage can re- 
sult during the time necessary to fulfill an 
injury test requirement. We strongly ques- 
tion the motive behind such an amendment 
and strongly urge you to do all in your power 
to separate this amendment from this bill 
and, if necessary, have its proponents em- 
body it in a separate bill on which all inter- 
ested parties could be heard. 

WALKER TOP ASSOCIATES, 


Bosron, Mass., July 10, 1953. 
Hon. EDITH Nourse ROGERS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.? 

It is vital to us as part of the wool industry 
that amendment to customs simplification 
bill, H. R. 5877, requiring injury test before 
countervailing duties can be imposed, be de- 
feated, and we respectfully urge you to use 
all of your influence against this amendment, 

THURMOND & Co. 


ANDOVER, Mass., July 13, 1953. 
Hon. EDITH Nourse ROGERS, 
House Office Building: 

We understand customs simplification bill, 
H. R. 5877, is being reported to floor of House 
today. My associates and I strongly oppose 
its passage. Our company is one of the 
smaller rubber manufacturers employing 
about 900 people. In the depressed labor 
area of Lawrence, Mass. Our principal prod- 
ucts are rubber and canvas rubber-soled foot- 
wear which are particularly vulnerable to 
foreign competition. We are convinced that 
passage of proposed bill would help increase 
such competition at a time when our indus- 
try, which is essential to our country's de- 
fense, is particularly vulnerable. We urge 
that proposed legislation be at least post- 
poned until general tariff study scheduled 
for ensuing year can be completed, 

Tyer RUBBER, 
W. E. BRIMER, President. 


— 


NEw ENGLAND MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONERS ASSOCIATION, 
Boston, Mass., July 10, 1953. 
Hon. EDITH: Nourse ROGERS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mrs. Rocers: I understand that 
the customs simplification bill, H. R. 5877, 
probably will be voted on in the House next 
week, possibly on Monday. 


July 13 


The candy industry in New England is 
worried about Congressman EsERHARTER’S 
proposed amendment to impose an injury 
test so that countervailing duty would not 
be imposed to compensate for any bounty 
being paid by foreign governments to their 
manufacturers to export unless our own do- 
mestic industry could prove injury. The 
duty on candy might be increased in several 
instances because we have definite proof 
that the bounties are being paid. 

This particular amendment would prevent 
our getting any relief. Incidentally, there 
has been a tremendous increase in imported 
candy. 

The candy manufacturers in New England 
will appreciate your good efforts in seeing 
that this particular proposed amendment to 
H. R. 5877 is defeated. 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER R. GUILD, 
Managing Director. 


FILING OF MINORITY REPORT 


Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have until mid- 
night tonight to file a minority report 
on the bill H. R. 356. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, AND 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE, AND RELATED INDEPEND- 
ENT AGENCIES APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1954 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bell (H. R. 5246 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of Labor, and Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and related agencies, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, and 
for other purposes, with Senate amend- 
ments thereto, disagree to the Senate 
amendments, and agree to the confer- 
ence requested by the Senate, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none and appoints the following con- 
ferees: Messrs. BuSBEY, JENSEN, BUDGE, 
TABER, FERNANDEZ, ROONEY, and CANNON, 


WHEAT MARKETING QUOTAS 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table the bill (H. R. 5451) to amend the 
wheat marketing quota provisions of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, and for other purposes, with 
Senate amendments thereto, disagree to 
the Senate amendments, and ask for a 
conference with the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, and appoints the following con- 
ferees: Messrs. HOPE, AUGUST H. ANDRE- 
SEN, HILL, PoacE, and GRANT. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1954 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, reported the: following 
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privileged resolution (H. Res. 330, Rept. 
No. 771), which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
6200) making supplemental appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, and 
for other p , and all points of order 
against said bill or any provisions contained 
in said bill are hereby waived. After general 
debate, which shall be confined to the bill 
and continue not to exceed 3 hours, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Appropriations, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the consideration 
of the bill for amendment, the Committee 
shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without inter- 
vening motion except one motion to re- 
commit. 


TAX ON ADMISSIONS TO MOVING- 
PICTURE THEATERS 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, reported the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 331, Rept. 
No. 772), which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
157) to provide that the tax on admissions 
shall not apply to admissions to a moving- 
picture theater, and all points of order 
against said bill are hereby waived. After 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill, and shall continue not to exceed 
1 hour, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
the bill shall be considered as having been 
read for amendment. No amendment shall 
be in order to said bill except the substitute 
amendment recommended by the Committee 
on Ways and Means now in the bill, but such 
amendment shall not be subject to amend- 
ment, At the conclusion of such considera- 
tion, the Committee shall rise and report the 
bill to the House, with such amendment if 
adopted, and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill, and the 
amendment thereto if adopted, to final pas- 
sage without intervening motion, except one 
motion to recommit. 


INVESTIGATION OF EDUCATIONAL 
AND PHILANTHROPIC FOUNDA- 
TIONS 


Mr, ALLEN of Illinois, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, reported the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 217, Rept. 
No. 773), which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 

Resolved, That there is hereby created a 
special committee to be composed of five 
Members of the House of Representatives 
to be appointed by the Speaker, one of whom 
he shall designate as chairman, Any va- 
cancy occurring in the membership of the 
committee shall be filled in the same man- 
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ner in which the original appointment was 
made. 

The committee is authorized and directed 
to conduct a full and complete investiga- 
tion and study of educational and philan- 
thropic foundations and other comparable 
organizations which are exempt from Fed- 
eral income taxation to determine if any 
foundations and organizations are using 
their resources for purposes other than the 
purposes for which they were established, 
and especially to determine which such 
foundations and organizations are using 
their resources for un-American and sub- 
versive activities; for political purposes; 
propaganda, or attempts to influence leg- 
islation. 

The committee shall report to the House 
(or to the Clerk of the House if the House 
is not in session) on or before January 3, 
1955, the results of its investigation and 
study, together with such recommendations 
as it deems advisable. 

For the purpose of carrying out this reso- 
lution the committee, or any duly author- 
ized subcommittee thereof, if authorized to 
sit and act during the present Congress at 
such times and places and within the United 
States, its Territories, and possessions, 
whether the House is in session, has re- 
cessed, or has adjourned, to hold hearings, 
administer oaths, and to require, by sub- 
pena or otherwise, the attendance and tes- 
timony of such witnesses and the produc- 
tion of such books, records, correspondence, 
memoranda, papers, and documents, as it 
deems necessary. Subpenas may be issued 
under the signature of the chairman of the 
committee or any member of the committee 
designated by him, and may be served by 
any person designated by such chairman or 
member. 

Upon the passage of this resolution, the 
Sergeant at Arms of the House is author- 
ized and directed to ascertain the location 
of all books, papers, files, correspondence, 
and documents assembled by the former 
select committee under House Resolution 
501, 82d Congress, and take same into his 
custody, depositing such records with the 
Clerk under rule XXXVII. The Clerk of the 
House is hereby authorized to loan such 
records and files to the special committee 
established by this resolution for the official 
use of the special committee during the 83d 
Congress or until January 3, 1955, when they 
will be returned in accordance with said 
rule. 


SECOND RECIPROCAL TRADE 
AGREEMENTS ACT 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that I may 
have until midnight tonight to file a 
report on the bill H. R. 5894, the Sec- 
ond Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentieman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


DR. GEORGE W. GILLIE 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is three objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure for me to call to the attention 
of the Members of the House a high 
honor which will soon be bestowed upon 
a former colleague and my Republican 
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predecessor from the Fourth District of 
Indiana, Dr. George W. Gillie, of Fort 
Wayne. 

On July 20, Dr. Gillie, who served in 
the House of Representatives from 1938 
through 1948, will receive the highest 
award which can be presented by the 
American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion at its 90th annual convention at 
Toronto, Canada. 

Each year, the AVMA recognizes a vet- 
erinarian for meritorious service to the 
membership of the organization. This 
year Dr. Gillie will receive the award, 
He will be presented with both a certifi- 
cate and the AVMA medal. 

While serving in the House, Dr. Gillie 
was a member of the House Agriculture 
Committee. He was a leader in the fight 
to eradicate foot-and-mouth disease 
during the terrible epidemic in Mexico, 
which also threatened the cattle indus- 
try of the United States. He also sought 
to establish a Government-sponsored 
laboratory to study ways and means of 
preventing the recurrence of this dread 
disease. 

At the present time, the Government 
is utilizing Dr. Gillie’s wide experience 
and knowledge in the field of veterinary 
medicine. He is now serving as an ad- 
viser to the Department of Agriculture, 
working closely with the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry. 

Dr. Gillie was active in obtaining ad- 
vancement of high professional stand- 
ards for Government meat inspection. 
He also espoused equal professional con- 
sideration of the background and edu- 
cation of veterinarians who served in the 
military during World War II. With a 
searcity of veterinarians during and 
after that war, he was out in front urg- 
ing the establishment of more veterinary 
medicine departments in universities 
throughout the Nation. 

I know that his many friends here 
and throughout the Nation are proud of 
this signal honor which he is to receive, 
Dr, Gillie has a brilliant record as a leg- 
islator, as a fine American citizen, and 
a leader in his professional field. We 
all wish him continued good health and 
happiness in the years ahead. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very happy to join with my colleague, 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. ADAIR] 
in paying tribute to our former colleague, 
Dr. George W. Gillie. Dr. Gillie earned 
the gratitude of the entire country, and 
particularly of the livestock industry be- 
cause of his very fine technical training 
and background. He made a great con- 
tribution to the welfare of our coun- 
try and especially in the field of com- 
bating the terriffic threat of hoof-and- 
mouth disease during the time he was a 
Member of the House of Representatives. 
The recognition Dr. Gillie is to receive 
from the American Veterinary Associa- 
tion is well deserved. I am happy to 
join with his many friends in extending 
our congratulations. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield. 
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Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I am glad 
to associate myself with what the gentle- 
man from Indiana has said concerning 
Dr. Gillie. I am delighted to learn of 
the high honor which will be paid him 
by the American Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation. Those of us who served with 
Dr. Gillie here in the Congress, of course, 
are not surprised that he has been given 
this mark of distinction. We know that 
it is richly deserved. During his service 
in Congress Dr. Gillie was a most valu- 
able and hard-working member of the 
House Committee on Agriculture. He 
was respected and loved by every mem- 
ber of the committee. I have never 
known a more sincere man, a fairer man, 
or a more modest man that Dr. Gillie. 
I want to join with his friends every- 
where in extending my heartiest con- 
gratulations on the distinguished honor 
which has been accorded him by mem- 
bers of his profession. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? ; 
Mr. ADAIR. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I was ex- 
tremely gratified to learn that my good 
friend, and former colleague, Dr. George 
W. Gillie, of Fort Wayne, Ind., had been 
selected to receive the American Veteri- 
nary Medical Association award of the 
year for his contribution to veterinary 
medicine. 

It was my good fortune to know Dr. 

Gillie intimately during his 10 years of 
service in the House of Representatives. 
We were close personal friends. Be- 
sides we served together on the House 
Agriculture Committee. 
During our long friendship, which has 
continued over the years since he left 
the Congress, I found Dr. Gillie to be a 
loyal, conscientious American devoted to 
the highest type of service for hi$ coun- 
try. He always gave unstintingly of his 
time and energy and his legislative rec- 
ord is one which he can look back on 
with pride and conviction. 

Indicative of the high regard and af- 
fection with which he was held by the 
people he served, was his long tenure of 
public office both in Congress and his 
home area of Allen County. Dr. Gillie 
is a man of the finest principles and is 
richly deserving of this award which will 
be presented to him by his professional 
associates. 

While serving in the House, he 
achieved a distinctive record in the field 
of agriculture. His broad knowledge 
and understanding of animal husbandry 
and his first-hand experience in veteri- 
nary medicine were most helpful to the 
Agriculture Committee and to the De- 
partment of Agriculture. In 1947, this 
was particularly true. Dr. Gillie was 
appointed to lead a contingent from the 
Department of Agriculture to assist in 
stamping out the foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease epidemic which was sweeping 
through Mexico and threatening to in- 
fect the cattle herds of Texas and the 
western States. Fortunately, the efforts 
of this group were successful and halted 
the disease before it could cross our 
borders. 

After Dr. Gillie receives his award 
from the AVMA, he and his wife are 
leaving Toronto, Canada, for Stockholm, 
Sweden, where he will be an official rep- 
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resentative of the association at the In- 
ternational Veterinary Congress, which 
will be held from August 9 to 15. 

The presentation of this award to Dr. 
Gillie is a fitting tribute to his states- 
manship in the field of veterinary 
science. It is a well-deserved honor and 
an appreciative gesture on the part of 
his professional colleagues for the ex- 
cellent contribution and achievements 
he has added to the advancement of 
veterinary medicine. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr, 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I simply want to say that this 
honor could not come to a better and 
finer gentleman. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, all of 
us who know and love Dr. Gillie, and 
were acquainted with him during his 
service here as well as since that time, 
are very happy to hear of the award 
that is going to be granted to him. Mr, 
Speaker, at this time I also want to take 
the opportunity of commending the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. ADAIR], who 
succeeded Dr. Gillie, for bringing this 
matter to our attention. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, it occurs 
to me that our very good and beloved 
friend, Dr. Gillie, is going to have the 
unusual experience of reading in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD remarks made 
about him by his former colleagues 
which are ordinarily reserved, so far as 
the rest of us are concerned, until that 
time when we are not able to enjoy them. 
Therefore, he is particularly fortunate 
that the gentleman from Indiana has 
called the attention of the House to the 
fine honor about to be awarded to Dr. 
Gillie. We all join with the gentleman 
from Indiana in extending our felicita- 
tions and we are giving him his flowers 
now. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to express my great ad- 
miration for Dr. Gillie and his good 
and charming wife when they were in 
Washington. I am so glad this fine 
honor has come to Dr. Gillie. I would 
like to add that Dr. Gillie has been very 
ably succeeded by the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. ADAIR]. There could not 
be a better one. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days to extend 
their remarks with reference to our for- 
mer colleague, Dr. George W. Gillie, and 
that Members desiring to do so may ex- 
tend their remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker; I 
wish to join with my colleagues in ex- 
pressing pride and gratification over the 
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recognition which is being extended to a 
fellow Hoosier, Dr. George W. Gillie, for 
distinguished service to the profession 
of veterinary medicine. 

Dr. Gillie is richly deserving of this 
honor. He is widely respected and ad- 
mired throughout Indiana both for his 
outstanding record of public service and 
for his notable achievements in the field 
of veterinary science. 

Dr. Gillie’s friends are legion—in 
Washington, in Indiana, and through- 
out the Nation. Numbered among them 
are many of his former colleagues in- 
cluding my predecessor from the Third 
Indiana District, Robert A, Grant, who 
served in the House with Dr. Gillie from 
1938 through 1948 and who, I know, joins 
most warmly in this testimonial. 


EMERGENCY ASSISTANCE TO FARM- 
ERS AND STOCKMEN 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H. R. 
6054) to amend the act of April 6, 1949, 
to provide for additional emergency as- 
sistance to farmers and stockmen, and 
for other purposes, and ask unanimous 
consent that the statement of the man- 
agers on the part of the House be read 
in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. REPT. 769) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
6054) to amend the act of April 6, 1949, to 
provide for additional emergency assistance 
to farmers and stockmen, and for other 
purposes, having met, after full and free 
conference, have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by the Senate amendment insert the 
following: 

“That section 2 of the Act of April 6, 1949 
(63 Stat. 43), as amended, is hereby further 
amended as follows: 

“(A) After the second sentence of subsec- 
tion (a) add the following new subsections: 


“ ‘ECONOMIC DISASTER LOANS 


“‘(b) The Secretary is authorized in con- 
nection with any major disaster determined 
by the President to warrant assistance by 
the Federal Government under Public Law 
875, Eighty-first Congress (42 U. S. C. 1855), 
as amended, to make loans to established 
farmers and stockmen for any agricultural 
purpose in the area covered by the determi- 
nation of the President, if the Secretary finds 
that an economic disaster has also caused a 
need for agricultural credit that cannot be 
met for a temporary period from commer- 
cial banks, cooperative lending agencies, the 
Farmers’ Home Administration under its reg- 
ular loan programs, or other responsible 
sources. The loans shall be made at such 
rates of interest and on such general terms 
as the Secretary shall prescribe for such area. 


“SPECIAL LIVESTOCK LOANS 


“*(c) For a period of two years from the 
effective date of this subsection loans for 
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$2,500 or more may be made to established 
producers and feeders of cattle, sheep, and 
goats (not including operators of commer- 
cial feed lots) who have a good record of 
operations, but are unable temporarily to get 
the credit they need from recognized lenders 
and have a reasonable chance of working out 
of their difficulties with supplementary 
financing. The loans may be made on such 
security as the borrower has available and 
for the time reasonably required by the 
needs of the borrower but not exceeding, in 
the first instance, a period of three years. 
The creditors of the applicant will not be 
asked to subordinate their indebtedness but 
must be willing to work with the borrower 
to the extent of executing standby agree- 
ments for such periods of time as is reason- 
ably necessary to give the borrower a chance 
to substantially improve his situation. The 
loans shall bear interest at the rate of 5 per 
centum per annum and shall be made on 
such other terms and conditions as the Sec- 
retary shall prescribe. The loans shall be 
subject to approval by a special committee 
appointed by the Secretary to serve for the 
particular area as determined by the Secre- 
tary. Loans exceeding $50,000 shall also be 
approved by the Secretary. The committee 
shall consist of at least three members ap- 
pointed by the Secretary from local persons 
having recognized knowledge of the livestock 
industry. The committee shall perform 
such additional functions under this Act, 
including general direction of the servicing 
of the loans, as the Secretary may prescribe. 
The members shall serve at such compen- 
sation as the Secretary shall determine not 
exceeding $25 for each day spent on the 
work of the committee and shall be entitled 
to receive transportation costs and per diem 
in accordance with standard Government 
trayel regulations, 
“ ‘EMERGENCY ASSISTANCE IN FURNISHING FEED 
AND SEED 

„d) The Secretary is authorized in con- 
nection with any major disaster determined 
by the President to warrant assistance by 
the Federal Government under Public Law 
875, 8lst Congress (42 U. S. C. 1855), as 
amended, to furnish to established farmers, 
ranchers, or stockmen feed for livestock or 
seeds for planting for such period or periods 
of time and under such terms and conditions 
as the Secretary may determine to be re- 
quired by the nature and effect of the dis- 
aster. The Secretary may utilize the per- 
sonnel, facilities, property, and funds of 
any agency of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, including Commodity Credit 
Corporation, for carrying out these func- 
tions and shall reimburse the agencies so 
utilized for the value of any commodities 
furnished which are not paid for by the 
farmers or ranchmen, and for costs and ad- 
ministrative expenses necessary in perform- 
ing such functions,’ 


“AMENDMENTS TO EXISTING PROVISIONS 

“(B) The last sentence of subsection (a) 
is designated as subsection (e) and a comma 
anl the word ‘reimbursement’, shall be in- 
serted after the word ‘loans’ where it first 
appears in said subsection. 

“(C) The letter ‘(a)’ in the last clause 
of subsection (b) is deleted, the subsection 
is redesignated as subsection (f), and there 
shall be added at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new sentence: ‘There is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated to the revolving 
fund such additional sums as the Congress 
shall from time to time determine,’ 

“Sec. 2. Loans under this act shall be se- 
cured by the personal obligation and avail- 
able security of the producer or producers, 
and in the case of loans to corporations or 
other business organizations, by the personal 
obligation and available security of each per- 
son holding as much as 10 percent of the 
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stock or other interest in the corporation or 
organization.” 
And the Senate agree to the same. 


W. R. POAGE, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


GEORGE D. AIKEN, 

Epwarp J. THYE, 

BOURKE B. HICKENLOOPER, 

SPESSARD L. HOLLAND, 

CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill H. R. 6054 to amend the 
act of April 6, 1949, to provide for additional 
emergency assistance to farmers and stock- 
men, and for other purposes, submit the fol- 
lowing statement in explanation of the effect 
of the action agreed upon by the conferees 
and recommended in the accompanying con- 
ference report: 

The Senate amendment struck out all after 
the enacting clause of the House bill and 
inserted a substitute amendment. The com- 
mittee of conference has agreed to recom- 
mend that the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate 
with an amendment which is a substitute 
for both the House bill and the Senate 
amendment, 

The conference substitute follows in gen- 
eral the provisions of the House bill, Except 
for minor and clarifying changes, the differ- 
ences between the conference substitute and 
the bill as passed by the House are explained 
below: 

ECONOMIC DISASTER LOANS—SUBSECTION (B) 

The conference substitute is identical with 
the provisions of the House bill except that 
the word “established” has been inserted 
ahead of the words “farmers and stockmen” 
to make it clear that these loans are to be 
available only to established farmers and 
stockmen. 

SPECIAL LIVESTOCK LOANS—SUBSECTION (C) 

The conference substitute for this section 
differs in four respects trom the House bill: 

1. The House bill provided that these loans 
could be made to “ranchers or stockmen”. 
The conference substitute strikes out the 
words, “ranchers or stockmen” and inserts in 
lieu thereof, “producers and feeders of cattle, 
sheep, and goats (not including operators of 
commercial feed lots) .” 

2. The House bill provides that the loans 
may be made for a period of three years “but 
may be renewed”. The substitute strikes out 
the words “but may be renewed” as surplus- 
age. The Senate amendment did not con- 
tain these words and the committee of con- 


ference agreed with the interpretation con- 


tained in the Senate report that even with- 
out this provision the loans might be re- 
newed as necessary. 

3. The word “also” has been inserted in 
the sentence providing that loans exceeding 
$50,000 “shall be approved by the Secretary.” 
The purpose of this is to make it clear that 
such loans are to receive the same consid- 
eration by local and State loan committees 
as will be given loans under $50,000 but that 
they must, in addition, be approved by the 
Secretary. 

4. The conference substitute strikes out 
the limitation that local loan committees 
must be appointed from local financing in- 
stitutions and livestock operators, which was 
contained in the House bill. As recommend- 
ed by the committee of conference, this pro- 
vision will now permit the Secretary to 
appoint the local loan committee from any 
local persons “having recognized knowledge 
of the livestock industry.” 
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EMERGENCY ASSISTANCE IN FURNISHING FEED 
AND SEED—SUBSECTION (D) 

The Senate amendment did not contain 
this subsection. The substitute agreed to 
by the committee of conference has rein- 
stated the subsection as adopted by the 
House, with two major changes: 

1. The House bill authorized the Secretary 
to provide feed and seed in major disaster 
areas and to “waive payment in whole or 
in part if in his judgment circumstances so 
require.” The committee of conference 
understands that the only circumstances 
under which the Secretary of Agriculture 
would presently consider furnishing feed 
or seed entirely without payment would be 
in those cases where the identity of the re- 
sponsible recipients could not be determined, 
as for example where livestock might be 
driven from their home pastures by flood or 
other conditions and might have to be fed 
as a commingled group until they could be 
separated and their ownership reestablished, 
Since the Secretary has the authority to take 
such action without the specific provision 
that he may waive payment, the inclusion of 
this provision in this bill appeared to be un- 
necessary, As the revised sentence reads in 
the conference substitute, the Secretary of 
Agriculture is authorized to provide feed or 
seeds “for such period or periods of time and 
under such terms and conditions as the 
Secretary may determine to be required by 
the nature and effect of the disaster.” 

2. As passed by the House, this subsection 
authorized the Secretary to utilize the per- 
sonnel, facilities, property, and funds of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, the Farmers’ 
Home Administration, and the Production 
and Marketing Administration in carrying 
out the feed and seed distribution activities, 
It was pointed out in the committee of con- 
ference that the Secretary might very well 
need to utilize also the assistance of the Soil 
Conservation Service, the Extension Service, 
the Forest Service, or some other agency of 
the Department than the three named in the 
House bill. The substitute amendment 
recommended by the committee of confer- 
ence, therefore, authorizes the Secretary to 
use any agency of the Department in carrying 
out the provisions of this section of the act. 
The Secretary is required to reimburse the 
agencies and is authorized to use the disaster 
loan revolving fund for that purpose. 


FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY—SECTION 2 
The committee of conference has included 

in the conference substitute a provision 
(section 2) of the Senate amendment which 
did not appear in the House bill. The com- 
mittee recognizes that adequate security will 
not ordinarily be available for the tyne of 
emergency loan authorized by this bill. It 
believes, however, that producers obtaining 
such loans should be required to pledge 
whatever available security they might have 
and that, in the case of corporations, part- 
nerships, or other business organizations, the 
personal obligations of the principal stock- 
holders or interested parties should be ob- 
tained. It is recognized that even this pro- 
vision cannot cover every situation in which 
some security might be available to the Gov- 
ernment and it is contemplated that the 
Secretary of Agriculture will exercise due dil- 
igence to obtain such additional security as 
the circumstances warrant. 

CLIFFORD R. Hope, 

AUGUST H. ANDRESEN, 

WILLIAM S. HILL, 

HaroLp D. COOLEY, 

W. R. Poace, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, would 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. HOPE] 
please explain briefly the difference be- 
tween the conference report and the 
House version of the bill? 
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Mr.HOPE. Yes,I shall be very happy 
to make an explanation. In all its es- 
sential features the bill, as agreed on in 
conference, is similar to the House bill. 
There is nothing in the House bill of any 
great importance that is not contained 
in the bill as agreed on in conference. 
The bill, as finally agreed upon, I þe- 
lieve is a better bill than the bill passed 
by the House, in that it is a little more 
definite and precise in several of its 
provisions. 

I shall be glad just briefly to go 
through the changes that were made 
with reference to the economic disaster 
loans; that is, subsection (b). There 
the conference report is identical with 
the House bill, except that the word es- 
tablished” has been inserted ahead of 
the words “farmers and stockmen” in 
order to make certain that they are es- 
tablished farmers and stockmen. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. If the gentle- 
man will yield to me, may I ask him, in 
reference to the use of the word “estab- 
lished,” am I to understand that that 
has been inserted in front of “farmers 
and stockmen” in the bill that was 
adopted in conference? 

Mr. HOPE. In subsection (b), yes. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. What is that 
going to do to those boys who started 
out in the last few years, who became 
involved in the drought situation, and 
who have been unable to make any kind 
of record upon which they can get credit 
because they owe the banks and have 
owed the banks for 3 years? These are 
young boys who have gone into busi- 
mess, some of them veterans who have 
come back here from service and are 
trying to get started. 

Mr. HOPE. This applies only to 
those who are getting loans under sub- 
section (b), which are the loans made 
by the Farmers Home Administration. 
I think the word “established” as used 
there means that the borrower must be 
in the business of farming. It would 
certainly apply to those who had gone 
into the business during the past few 
years, irrespective whether they had 
been able to establish credit or not. 
Their failure to be able to secure credit 
elsewhere would contribute to their 
eligibility for a loan of this kind. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Suppose a 
man wants to go into the business, to 
Start anew. Can he get any kind of 
loan to do that? Suppose he has just 
come back from Korea, his father hav- 
ing been a farmer or a rancher? Sup- 
pose he was taken into service before 
he had a chance to start. Now he wants 
to start at home where he was raised. 

Is he going to be precluded from get- 
ting a loan? 

Mr. HOPE. He would probably be 
eligible under the regular Farmers’ Home 
Administration program to secure a 
loan. He has an eligibility irrespective 
of anything we do here. 

The purpose of this legislation as far 
as this section is concerned is to provide 
that economic disaster as well as drought 
should be the criterion to be used in 
determining eligibility and in making 
loans under this section, 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. My fears go 
to this: The FHA regular loan is limited 
to $7,000. You have a bunch of young 
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people starting out, and I am afraid the 
language of this bill is going either to 
jeopardize their right to get loans or to 
create an obstacle that may be used by 
some committee to keep them from get- 
ting a loan, and I do not want to see 
that happen. 

Mr. HOPE. I do not believe it will 
happen, and I am sure that under the 
regular Farm Home Loan Administra- 
tion loan program they can get relief 
providing they qualify otherwise. Cases 
of the kind the gentleman has in mind 
can be taken care of. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I appreciate 
that, and I know they can be taken care 
of, I think they can be taken care of by 
wide discretionary powers, but my won- 
der is whether they will be or not. 

Mr, HOPE. I think they will be; I 
think this bill will be administered in the 
spirit in which Congress enacted it to 
take care of cases of distress in disaster 
areas as proclaimed by the President. 

Mr. IKARD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield. 

Mr. IKARD. The word “established” 
then, as the gentleman interprets it, does 
not pertain to the length of time a man 
has been engaged in agricultural pursuit 
but as to whether or not he is in the 
business exclusively for his living. Am 
I correct? 

Mr. HOPE. I think that is a correct 
interpretation; yes. It is intended to 
apply to bona fide farmers in disaster 
areas, 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Is it 
not a fact that the only group that is 
excluded from the provisions of this bill 
are the commercial feed lot operators? 

Mr. HOPE. Yes. That comes under 
another section of the bill, under section 
2 (c) the bill as now drafted excludes 
commercial feed-lot operators; and Iam 
sure there was never any intention of 
permitting that group to come under the 
loan provisions of the bill. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield. 

Mr. FISHER. I should like to com- 
mend the gentleman and his committee, 
and the committee on conference, for 
prompt action on this very vital subject 
which is so important to many people 
in the disaster area. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I notice that 
the conferees did not want to accept the 
amendment which I offered to this bill, 
and I was prompted to offer the amend- 
ment limiting the authority of the Sec- 
retary to use the funds, the personnel, 
facilities of three agencies of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, namely, Commodity 
Credit, Farmers’ Home, and the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration. I 
note that the report states that the Sec- 
retary might also be required to use the 
services of the Soil Conservaiton Sery- 
ice, the Extension Service, the Forest 
Service, and so forth. I am wondering 
why you did not set out those agencies 
rather than leave it as it was in the bill? 
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And before the gentleman answers I 
want to reiterate my objection to this 
particular language in this bill. I think 
it establishes a policy that is not sound 
when they say here that the Secretary 
may utilize the personnel, the facilities, 
the property, and the funds of any agen- 
cy in the Department of Agriculture. 
That is awfully broad language; and, as 
I said before, I feel that that would give 
them the authority to use the funds of 
REA in order to take care of this situa- 
tion. I know that the chairman of our 
committee would not have any such 
thing in his mind at all, and I am not 
afraid of him if he were to administer 
these funds, I would be willing to turn 
any amount of money over to the chair- 
man, the gentleman from Kansas. But 
Iam a little afraid of this administration 
with respect to the REA and to public 
power, and I do not want to put into a 
bill like this the authority for this ad- 
ministraiton to go in there and use these 
funds. I am sure the gentleman will 
agree that under this section they could 
do that if they so desired. 

They will have to pay them back, but 
they do not have the funds to pay them 
back because I understand in this re- 
volving fund there is not sufficient funds 
to pay it and that it would require an- 
other appropriation. I want to ask the 
chairman of ihe Committee on Agricul- 
ture if he thinks it is sound legislation 
to include the language that was in- 
cluded in section (d)? 

Mr. HOPE. I may say to the gentle- 
man from Missouri that that language, 
of course, is recognition of the fact that 
this is an emergency and that we want 
to put behind this program all of the 
resources of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. I realize the fears that the gentle- 
man from Missouri has and I can sympa- 
thize with his viewpoint on that. I do 
not believe, however, that he has any- 
thing at all to fear as far as his immedi- 
ate concern goes because it specifically 
states in the bill that reimbursement 
will be made to these agencies from the 
revolving fund. It is true that there will 
have to be an appropriation made for 
the revolving fund and I am informed 
that the Bureau of the Budget will send 
up an estimate very shortly for that pur- 
pose. That undoubtedly will be included 
in one of the deficiency bills which will 
come up before adjournment. There 
will have to be an appropriation, I think 
everyone recognizes that, for carrying 
out this program. I do not believe the 
gentleman needs to be apprehensive 
about the possibility that funds may be 
used from other agencies which will not 
be paid back out of the revolving fund. 
If the conferees had not felt sure that 
repayment would be made they would 
not have agreed to the language which is 
now contained in the bill. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I would like 
to say that if it is contemplated they 
might use funds of the Extension Service 
and so forth that that could have been 
put in the bill along with the 3 instances 
I have set out; and, furthermore, I feel, 
and this feeling is emphasized in view of 
the report that is brought in here be- 
cause I am satisfied that the Department 
has reasons for insisting that it can use 
the funds of any agency, they must have 
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had something in their mind, for in- 
stance that they are going to create an 
agency or reach in there and get some 
money and to further usurp the powers 
that the Congress should have in this 
respect. I appreciate what the gentle- 
man has said and I want to compliment 
the committee, especially our chairman, 
for the promptness in which he took 
hold of this thing and brought about this 
relief, but I still want to say I certainly 
am not pleased with the attitude of the 
Department in wanting to put this in- 
definite, broad language in there which 
would permit the use of that fund that 
this Congress does not contemplate 
would be used and which I feel sure the 
Congress would vote against being used 
even for this worthy purpose. I shall 
vote for the conference report, of course, 
but I cannot resist the opportunity to 
say that the Congress is making a mis- 
take in adopting a precedent by includ- 
ing this broad language in the bill. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. I have received a 
communication from a constituent as to 
whether or not he comes under the pro- 
visions of this so that he may keep his 
own cattle and buy feed, and if he would 
be allowed to purchase his neighbor's 
disaster cattle under this loan? 

Mr. HOPE. I do not believe it is con- 
templated that under this legislation 
loans will be made for a man to expand 
in the cattle business unless it were 
deemed by the local committee that this 
would enable him to carry on his exist- 
ing operations in a more effective or 
efficient way. I can see that there might 
be some situation where a local com- 
mittee which is administering the pro- 
gram might decide that was the case; 
but certainly it is not contemplated in 
general that this program will be used 
to finance someone who is going into the 
cattle business more extensively than he 
is at the present time. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. I thank the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I do want to 
clarify one point in reference to subsec- 
tion (b) that we were speaking about a 
moment ago. When this bill left the 
House there were two conditions prece- 
dent to a man’s eligibility to participate 
in this fund. One was that he had lived 
in an area that had been declared a 
major disaster area under Public Law 
875, 81st Congress. The other was that 
the Secretary found that he was suffer- 
ing from an economic disaster also. Now 
am I correct in that understanding? 

Mr. HOPE. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Now then, 
the conference report places one more 
condition precedent, making it three, the 
third condition precedent being that he 
must be an established farmer or 
rancher in order to participate. 

Mr. HOPE. I think that was implied 
originally. It is in there now in specific 
language. Of course, it seems to me that 
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it is hardly within the realm of reason 
to believe that a new farmer would go 
into a drought area and begin farming 
operations, if that is what the gentleman 
has in mind. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I agree with 
the gentleman on that; it is not what 
Ihave in mind. What I have in mind is 
simply this: That although there has 
not been much said about it on the floor, 
this drought disaster is not only affect- 
ing the farmers and the ranchers, it is 
affecting the little business people all 
over that section of the country. Many 
of them are leaving those areas and are 
hunting for employment. Some of them 
cannot find employment, and many of 
them will have to turn to farming in 
order to feed their wives and children, 
and the thing I want to do is to see 
that those people, whether they be vet- 
erans or whether they be citizens, who 
have come from farms and work in fill- 
ing stations, for instance, who will return 
to the farms, will not be discriminated 
against insofar as being able to maintain 
the economy of that section of the coun- 
try is concerned. That is my interest. 

Mr. HOPE. I would not want to say 
that a person in the situation described 
by the gentleman from Texas would be 
eligible for a loan under this provision. 
I think he might be eligible for a loan 
under the regular Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration program, but I do not think 
this legislation was designed to encour- 
age nonfarmers to go into the farming 
business in a drought area. I would very 
much question any program which did 
have that in mind. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I certainly 
would not subscribe to a policy of trying 
to send people into a drought area, be- 
cause they could not possibly survive, 
but it is the people who have been on 
the farms and gone to town and worked, 
the people who have been born on the 
farm, taken into service and returned; 
many of those boys will come back into 
the domestic economy of this country in 
the next year, and they have in the past 
two years, and those boys will have to 
have some place to turn, and I simply 
do not want to put a bulwark against 
them, because I think they are entitled 
to the same rights as others. 

Mr. HOPE. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s comments. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I asked 
the chairman, the gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. Hope], to yield to me for the 
purpose of expressing my gratitude for 
his promptness in preparing and push- 
ing this much-needed legislation through 
the Congress. The bill was considered in 
committee only a week ago today, and 
it appears that it will be on the Presi- 
dent’s desk tomorrow. There are some 
provisions that are not entirely satis- 
factory, but in the main the measure is, 
in my opinion, a good one. It will give 
the Secretary of Agriculture authority to 
expand the loan program in the disaster 
area and will provide for sale of feed for 
livestock at prices in keeping with the 
emergency that exists. The gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Hore] has been most 
zealous and cooperative in recognizing 
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the emergency and then advancing this 
legislation with the minimum of delay. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the conference re- 
por > —4 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


CUSTOMS SIMPLIFICATION ACT OF 
1953 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 327 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
5877) to amend certain administrative pro- 
visions of the Tariff Act of 1930 and related 
laws, and for other purposes, and all points 
of order against said bill are hereby waived. | 
That after general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill, and shall continue not 
to exceed 2 hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, the bill shall be considered as 
having been read for amendment. No 
amendment shall be in order to said bill ex- 
cept amendments offered by direction of the 
Committee on Ways and Means. Amend- | 
ments offered by direction of the Committee | 
on Ways and Means may be offered to any 
section of the bill at the conclusion of the 
general debate, but said amendments shall 
not be subject to amendment. At the con- | 
clusion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and | 
report the bill to the House with such | 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion, 
except one motion to recommit, ii 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Col MER] and yield myself 15 
minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill is known as the 
customs simplification bill. I rise to urge 
the adoption by the House of House Res- 
olution 327, making in order the consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 5877, to amend 
certain administrative provisions of the 
Tariff Act of 1930 and related laws, and 
for other purposes. 

This resolution provides for a closed 
rule, waiving points of order against the 
bill. Amendments may be offered at the 
direction of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and 2 hours of general debate 
have been scheduled. 

The bill H. R. 5877 proposes to mod- 
ernize the existing customs laws by ap- 
plying sound and well-tried business 
methods to the administration of these 
laws. In addition to simplifying the en- 
tire customs procedures—and this is a 
very technical bill—this bill is designed 
to reduce expenses to the Government 
and to the public, and to cut down on the 
delay and minor irritations that are@ow 
part of the normal customs experience 
of the average citizen. 

The bill has had the benefit of the 
combined suggestions of the Department 
of the Treasury and the Bureau of the 
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Budget, and is the result of extensive and 
intensive hearings on the part of the 
Committee on Ways and Means. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in his state of the Union 
message mentioned that one of the aims 
of his administration was to simplify the 
customs regulations, and this bill does 
just that. 

I do wish to correct one possible mis- 
apprehension which arises from the fact 
that the statement was unintentionally 
made during the hearings before the 
Rules Committee that there is nothing 
controversial in the bill. While that is 
quite true as to the bill in its present 
form under this resolution, several 
Members have asked that I call atten- 
tion to the fact that there is a contro- 
versial committee amendment which will 
be offered in due course. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no one who 
opposes the rule itself. I hope the House 
will adopt House Resolution 327 so that 
the House Membership will have the op- 
portunity to consider this bill on the 
merits. 

As to the controversial measure, I un- 
derstand that this particular measure 
refers to countervailing duties, where if 
there are in some other country two or 
more standards of currency and the rate 
of exchange on the market available for 
export goods in any such country is 
lower than the normal rate of exchange 
existing in that country, the Secretary 
of the Treasury is authorized to impose 
certain countervailing duties; and that 


then, in order to secure relief, any in- 


dustry must prove that it has actually 
sustained injury. 

While asking for the adoption of the 
rule, I reserve, as far as I am concerned, 
the right to oppose the committee 
amendment on that score. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I think it 
is unfortunate that both in the Ways 
and Means Committee and also in the 
appearances before the Rules Committee 
there was some misunderstanding as to 
the status of this amendment that will 
be offered as a committee amendment. 
We were told in the committee, for in- 
stance, that those who had originally 
been opposed to this amendment had 
withdrawn their opposition. Acting 
upon this assurance, the Ways and 
Means Committee adopted the amend- 
ment. I should add that it was not 
adopted in the committee by any unani- 
mous vote, as I think the author of the 
amendment and its proponents in the 
committee will agree. 

It also is my understanding that before 
the Rules Committee it was suggested 
that there was no opposition to this 
amendment. There is very strong oppo- 
sition to this amendment. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Obviously a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. CK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 
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The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names; 


[Roll No, 88] 
Abbitt Hardy O'Brien, N. Y. 
Addonizio Harrison, Va. Patten 
Bailey Patterson 
Barden Hays, Ohio Philbin 
Barrett é Powell 
Becker Heller Reed, III 
Bender Hinshaw Riehlman 
Betts Holifield Rivers 
Bray Howell Robeson, Va 
Carrigg Hruska Rodino 
Celler James Roosevelt 
Chatham Javits Scherer 
Chudoſt Kearney Shafer 
Cooley Kelly, N. Y. Sheehan 
Coudert Kilday Sieminski 
Cretella Klein Sikes 
Davis, Tenn, Lane Smith, Va 
Dingell Lanham Stauffer 
Dodd Latham Taylor 
Dollinger McCarthy Teague 
Dolliver McConnell Tuck 
Donohue McVey Velde 
Donovan Mack, III. Wainwright 
Durham Miller, Calif, Weichel 
Evins Miller, N. Y. Westland 
Fine Morano Wheeler 
Fino Morgan Widnall 
Fogarty Moulder Wigglesworth 
Granahan Multer Wolcott 
Green Mumma Young 
Hand Nelson 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 333 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


CUSTOMS SIMPLIFICATION ACT OF 
1953 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, when the 
point of no quorum was made, I had 
reached the point of indicating that I 
knew of no one who opposed the rule, 
and I hoped that the House would adopt 
House Resolution 327 so that the mem- 
bership would have an opportunity to 
consider the bill on its merits, and I had 
just raised the point that I had been 
informed that there was one controver- 
sial committee amendment, on which 
there is considerable difference of opin- 
ion, having to do with certain counter- 
vailing duties, and I now yield to the 
gentlemen from Wisconsin [Mr. BYRNES]. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, as I suggested previously, there 
was in the committee, and I think there 
was before the Committee on Rules, a 
misunderstanding with respect to one 
particular amendment that was offered 
in the Committe on Ways and Means by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
ESERHARTER]. The impression was left 
in the Committee on Ways and Means, 
and I believe also before the Committee 
on Rules, that there was no particular 
objection to this amendment. That is 
not a fact. There is considerable ob- 
jection. This amendment is objected 
to, and quite vigorously, in some quar- 
ters, It relates to the matter of coun- 
tervailing duties and the obligation of 
the Treasury Department to impose 
countervailing duties in those cases 
where a country grants a subsidy or a 
bounty or a grant of some kind in con- 
nection with the exportation of some 
item into this country. Under the pres- 
ent law it is mandatory under section 
303 of the Tariff Act of 1930 that the 
Treasury Department shall impose a 
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countervailing duty which will offset the 
amount of the grant or subsidy given 
by this foreign country to the particular 
item that is being imported into this 
country. Under the amendment as pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. EsERHARTER] the Treasury 
will not be required to impose a counter- 
vailing duty but shall impose a counter- 
vailing duty only when some industry 
complains and then proves that there 
is an injury as the result of the importa- 
tion of this commodity on which a for- 
eign subsidy has been paid. 

There is no test as to what shall be 
considered injury, how material the in- 
jury shall have to be, or anything else, 
so that if we adopt this amendment it 
will be entirely discretionary with the 
Treasury Department as to whether a 
countervailing duty shall be imposed. 

Let me make it clear that although 
the Treasury Department does favor the 
amendment that is to be offered by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, yet it is 
not, on the other hand, insisting upon it. 

There is also a very serious question 
as to whether the amendment should be 
considered as part of a simplification bill. 
In my judgment it would be well for the 
House to turn down this amendment so 
that we can maintain the customs sim- 
plification bill as a simplification bill. 

I have taken so much of the gentle- 
man’s time only because of the fact we 
will not have time for a general discus- 
sion of this amendment during the 
amendment stage of the bill, under the 
rule we have before us. It would be well 
for us to give consideration to this 
amendment at this time and also during 
general debate. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
have received a great many telegrams 
and letters and telephone calls regard- 
ing this provision of the bill, and an in- 
creasing number are coming in, a great 
many protests. I do hope this provision 
will be eliminated from the bill. It is 
very dangerous, I think. Messages have 
come from boot and shoe industries and 
from labor in various industries. The 
following is one of the telegrams I have 
received from northern industries. 

Boston, Mass., July 13, 1953. 
Hon. EDITH Nourse ROGERS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Understand H. R. 5877, Customs Simplifi- 
cation Act, will be voted today. Urge you 
vote against adoption of countervailing and 
reimport duty amendments sponsored by 
Eberhart and know which would be a serious 
blow to New England textile mills and em- 
ployment in textile centers. 


WILLIAM F. SULLIVAN, 
President, Northern Textile Association. 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I just want to 
advise the House membership that the 
Treasury Department recommends the 
inclusion of this provision in the bill, 
and I quote this language appearing on 
the letterhead of the Treasury Depart- 
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ment, Washington, D. C., signed by an 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury: 
For the present the Treasury Department 
believes that the one addition to H. R. 5106 
which it would now recommend is an amend- 
ment to section 303 of the tariff act provid- 
ing that countervailing duties should be im- 
posed only where injury exists or is threat- 
ened to a domestic industry. The Depart- 
ment suggests consideration of the enclosed 
draft amendment to section 303 of the tariff 
act which would accomplish this purpose, 


We have the positive recommendation 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. It is 
the exact language also, I may say, which 
the Treasury Department submitted in 
this instance. I may also say that this 
very provision was contained in the bill 
which passed this House in October 1951. 
There was no objection whatsoever to it 
at that time. I see no reason whatso- 
ever for any objection to it at this time. 
No representations since we passed that 
measure in October 1951 have been made 
in objection to the provision’s being 
contained ina law. May I add that the 
same provision is contained in the Anti- 
dumping Act. If the people in industry 
in this country want to operate under the 
theory of tariff, this is exactly what this 
amendment does. 

Mr. SCOTT. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. In order to make 
this brief, may I associate myself with 
the gentleman from Wisconsin in his 
statements and say to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. EBERHARTER] 
that he is in error that this has always 
been non- controversial. There was ob- 
jection to in the past. We in agricul- 
ture have always felt that this could be 
damaging. The commodity groups 
asked for hearings on it before the com- 
mittee that these points might be 
brought out. We have felt so not only 
in agriculture in regard to the basic 
commodities but with finished products. 
This could, in effect, and if I had the 
time I could develop this thought, com- 
pletely destroy the textile industry. In 
other words, it is a serious enough mat- 
ter to make me feel, as the gentleman 
from Wisconsin does, that we should not 
adopt it as we are proposing to do 
today with the thought that it is non- 
controversial because it is highly con- 
troversial and could be destructive. 

Mr. SCOTT. In further reference to 
what the gentleman has said, there is no 
objection to the rule or to the bill as 
it is before us now so far as any of us 
have heard, but there is objection on 
the part of some Members to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

I yield to the gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia [Mr. SCUDDER]. 

Mr. SCUDDER. As far as the rule is 
concerned, I believe there should be 
some objection to it because the only 
source of amendment would be from the 
committee itself. According to the in- 
formation we have, the committee has 
an amendment which would be very 
detrimental to American industry. A 
few years ago, it was reported that one 
of the Mediterranean countries shipped 
enough subsidized nuts into this country 
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to wreck the nut industry throughout 
the entire United States. If we are go- 
ing to permit them to subsidize crops 
with ECA money to bring such crops into 
this country and undersell American 
produced crops, we will have nothing 
but chaos ahead of us. 

Mr. SCOTT. Of course, I can say to 
the gentleman that some people think 
we have been subsidizing nuts for 20 
years. 

Mr. SCUDDER. But, we are inter- 
ested in these nuts. 

Mr. SCOTT. But I do not think the 
gentleman is correct in saying that we 
have to oppose the rule. I think the 
rule should be adopted, and if Members 
do not like the committee amendment, 
they can vote it down. 

I yield to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Jonas]. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to associate myself with 
the remarks of my colleage, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. PHILLIPS]. I 
understand that the textile industry, 
which is vitally interested in this mat- 
ter, was given no opportunity to be 
heard before the committee. On a mat- 
ter that is as vital as this, certainly I 
think they should be given an opportu- 
nity to be heard before the matter is 
concluded. 

Mr. SCOTT. I thank the gentleman, 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 10 minutes, 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr], I believe, 
stated that this is a closed rule, with 
the exception that the committee may 
offer certain amendments. This is not 
an unusual procedure, except in the mat- 
ter, I believe, of the excess-profits tax 
rule. We did not follow that. The rule, 
as was explained, makes in order a bill 
for the simplification of the customs 
law. It is a very technical and a very 
complicated bill, and has to do mostly 
with administrative matters. However, 
as has already been pointed out, the tes- 
timony before the Committee on Rules 
was largely to the effect that this being 
a simplification of the collection of cus- 
toms type of legislation, that there was 
no controversy about it; but it has de- 
veloped that there is considerable con- 
troversy, at least about one of the 
amendments which is proposed to be 
offered under the procedure provided by 
the rule. That particular amendment, 
as has been observed, is the amendment 
which I understand is being sponsored by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr, 
EsERHARTER]. I think this amendment 
poses a very serious question. It is a 
matter which statements here show was 
not thoroughly considered by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. In fact, I 
understand from one member of the 
committee, and a very influential mem- 
ber, that possibly it was not thoroughly 
understood at the time, I think it would 
be very unwise when we get into the 
consideration of this legislation, and that 
amendment is offered, to adopt the 
amendment under these peculiar cir- 
cumstances, these extraordinary circum- 
stances. Of course, on a matter of this 
sort, you have to have a closed rule. 
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That is to prevent just such matters as 
this from being offered. If it were an 
open rule, then everybody, including my- 
self, would have some amendment they 
wanted to offer that would give relief to 
or assist some industry in their particu- 
lar area. So we have to have a closed 
rule. But here we have a modified closed 
rule, giving the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee an opportunity to offer these par- 
ticular amendments that are sponsored 
by the committee. Under those circum- 
stances I think it would be unwise for 
the House to follow that up by adopting 
such an amendment which is highly 
controversial. 

When the matter was considered be- 
fore the Rules Committee. I did not know 
the import or the implications of this 
particular amendment that was to be 
offered here. I only learned of it this 
morning. This amendment, as I un- 
derstand, really would be implementing 
a bill which the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. EBERHARTER] had previous- 
ly introduced, sometime last month. It 
would be very far-reaching in its effect. 
I think, for the benefit of the House, I 
might call attention to it so the Mem- 
bers will understand it. The substance 
of that amendment, as I understand it— 
and if the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. EBERHARTER] does not agree, 
I should like to know it—is to amend 
section 303 which is, in effect, a form of 
an antidumping act. The language is as 
follows: 

Such countervailing duties shall be im- 
posed only after the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall determine, after such investigation 
as he deems necessary, that an industry in 
the United States is being or is likely to be 
injured or is prevented or retarded from 
being established by reason of importations 
into the United States of articles of mer- 
chandise of the class or kind in respect of 
which the bounty or grant is paid or be- 
stowed. 


At first glance I did not understand 
that it included agricultural products. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I may say to the 
gentleman from Mississippi that I am 
only the front man for this amendment. 
This is an amendment suggested and 
recommended by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury: so that while I am officially the 
sponsor of this amendment, I want it 
understood by the membership on both 
sides that it represents the recommen- 
dation of and is the amendment as 
drawn exactly by the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. COLMER. If the gentleman will 
permit me, I should like to congratulate 
him as a member of the minority selected 
to sponsor an amendment by the ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I will admit that 
the Treasury Department is absolutely 
right in this instance. Experience has 
taught us that one can be right as well 
as wrong, 

Mr. COLMER. I congratulate the 
gentleman, but even with all the love 
and respect I have for him, it does not 
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change the situation so far as I am 
concerned. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Will the gentle- 
man yield to me once more? 

Mr. COLMER., I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Is the gentle- 
man speaking on the rule or on the bill 
now? The gentleman wishes the rule 
to be adopted, does he not? 

Mr. COLMER. I am speaking now 
because I realize from past experience 
that this perhaps will be the only op- 
portunity I will have to speak on the 
amendment. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. But the gentle- 
man is speaking on the merits, the essen- 
tials of the bill? 

Mr. COLMER. The merits of that 
particular matter. 

Mr. EBERHARTER, Andit has plenty 
of merit. 

Mr. COLMER. So far as the rule is 
concerned I am for the rule; I think the 
rule ought to be adopted, but I do not 
think the amendment should be adopted. 

Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I feel pretty 
much the same way that the gentleman 
from Mississippi does on this amend- 
ment, that it would be unwise to adopt 
it. None of us know how far-reaching 
it is; there have been no hearings on 
it, and I was amazed and astonished 
when my good friend from Pennsylvania 
‘Mr. EBERHARTER] read a portion of a 
letter received from the Treasury De- 
partment which recommended this 
amendment. It was hard for me to be- 
lieve, because I remember during the 
past 20 years the Democratic Party fos- 
tered and nourished the wool business. 
Boston is the great wool center of the 
world, particularly of the United States, 
yet here we have the present adminis- 
tration recommending an amendment 
that would be harmful not only to the 
whole industry, but in particular to the 
wool industry in Boston. 

I want the Recorp to show that during 
the last 20 years we Democrats gave 
proper protection to the wool industry. 
Most of the big financial supporters of 
the wool industry are members of the 
Republican Party, and I am astonished 
that one of the first things attempted by 
the Republican administration is to 
sponsor an amendment which would 
seriously impair the wool industry of 
Boston and New England. 

Mr. COLMER. Permit me to say in 
reply to my friend from Massachusetts 
Boston—the great wool city, that this 
would not only affect wool but it would 
also affect every other commodity and 
every other article under similar circum- 
stances. 

I promised to yield to my friend from 
Texas [Mr. FisHer], who was first on 
his feet. 

Mr. FISHER. I have listened with 
much interest to what the gentleman 
said about the amendment which the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania proposes 
to offer as a committee amendment. I 
think it has already been demonstrated 
by the expressions from both sides of 
the aisle that that amendment is dan- 
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gerous and should be defeated. I shall 
vote against it myself. 

Mr. COLMER. It, of course, would 
affect the wool industry in his section, 
the cotton industry, the tung oil, and 
others. 

Mr. FISHER. The gentleman is ex- 
actly correct; it will affect hundreds of 
industries all over the country. If the 
gentleman will permit, I should like to 
pursue this just a little further. 

Reference was made a moment ago to 
these subsidies practiced by certain for- 
eign countries. I have in mind two ex- 
amples, I am particularly familiar with 
the situation in Uruguay and Argentina 
in this regard. Both of them, I think, 
have subsidized the export of wool and 
wool tops, wool tops being raw wool 
which has been processed to a certain 
point. That enabled those people to 
come in here and sell below the usual 
price they otherwise would sell for after 
paying the tariff. It put scores and scores 
of people in the wool-tops industry of 
this country out of business. Thousands 


and thousands of unemployed workers 


have been walking the streets for 3 years 
because their plants were forced to close. 
That has been going on for several years. 
It is a very serious thing. It has resulted 
in a severe hardship to American wool- 
growers. 

As I see it, this amendment would sim- 
ply have the effect of legalizing what is 
made illegal under section 303 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930. 

Mr. COLMER. And further encour- 
aging such actions. We should not do it. 

Mr. FISHER. I agree with the gen- 
tleman; it would encourage them, and, 
even more, would appear to put the 
stamp of legality upon an act which has 
actually circumvented the laws of the 
United States. Now, it will help Peron, 
it will help Uruguay, it will help certain 
other people where they want American 
dollars and where they are willing to 
subsidize these industries to get them to 
dump their products in this country and 
sell below cost of production in order to 
get those American dollars and get cer- 
tain advantages in international trade 
as a result. It is not fair competition. 
Fair competition is where all are treated 
alike; yet here you have foreign coun- 
tries subsidizing their exporters to en- 
able them to come in and impose a sys- 
tem of unfair competition on American 
industry. 

Since 1949 there has been an increase 
in imports of wool tops to this country 
by more than 1,000 percent. This was 
due to the subsidy given to the exporters 
by their governments. Section 303, 


which the Eberharter amendment would. 


virtually destroy, protects American in- 
dustry against such unfair competition 
by requiring countervailing duties—in 
the amount of the export subsidy—to be 
imposed. So I think the gentleman is 
absolutely right and sound in his oppo- 
sition to this amendment. I do not 
think it is very well understood, or it 
would not have been brought here. It 
seems very clear to me that it should not 
be the purpose of the Committee on Ways 
and Means or of this Congress to at- 
tempt to bail Mr. Peron and others out 
and legalize what the laws of the United 
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States say they cannot do; that is, to 
subsidize and thereby circumvent the 
laws as they apply to dutiable goods 
brought into this country. 

Mr. COLMER. The gentleman has 
made a very valuable contribution to 
the possible defeat of this amendment 
when it comes up for consideration. 

Mr. RILEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina. ; 

Mr. RILEY. I wish to commend the 
gentleman from Mississippi and the gen- 
tleman from Texas on the statements 
they have made. Any amendment that 
is as far reaching as this and has the 
results that this one will have should be 
given further study to see where we are 
going before we vote on it in the House. 
As a great deliberative body I do not 
think we should take anything at its face 
value without studying it and arriving 
at a conclusion as to what will be the 
effect of it. As I understand it, the Pres- 
ident has considerable power in refer- 
ence to this and he can use that author- 
ity; then the Congress can make a de- 
liberate study and reach a conclusion in 
regard to the matter. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCOTT. I want to clarify one 
thing about the Treasury Department 
draft. As the gentleman will note, this 
controversial amendment is not in the 
bill at all. The reason it is not in the 
bill is because while the provision was 
contained in one of the Treasury drafts 
it was omitted from the bill by action of 
certain responsible members of the ma- 
jority party. It was later reintroduced 
and carried by a 1 vote margin. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr, Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. It is not in the bill. Let 
me finish my statement. I would like to 
finish my thought. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I do not think 
the gentleman means to give misinfor- 
mation to the House. 

Mr. SCOTT. I do not. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I have listened 
to quite a bit of misinformation in the 
last few minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. SCOTT. I appreciate the remarks 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
but I wonder why he said he favors 
what he states is the policy on the part 
of his leadership and why in that case 
he seemed to be critical of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. EBERHARTER], 
who has my sympathies, in view of the 
statement made by the distinguished 
minority leader. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I do not know 
where the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Scott] got any idea this was passed 
by a close vote. Certainly I do not think 
he knows anything at all about what 
happened in the committee. My opin- 
ion is altogether different as to the nar- 
rowness of the vote and the difference 
between those opposing it and those 
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favoring it. We had hearings on this 
particular provision 2 years ago. It was 
recommended 2 years ago by the Treas- 
ury Department, it was accepted and a 
bill passed in this House without any 
votes against it. No representations 
have been made to the committee and 
as far as I know, it was recommended 
again this year in public hearings. It 
was adopted in the committee and is 
here as a committee amendment. 

There have been some statements 
made that are altogether foreign to the 
subject. It was my intention, Mr. 
Speaker, to debate this issue in general 
debate. My theory is, and I think the 
theory that has always been accepted is, 
that the tariff, whether you are a high 
tariff advocate or a low tariff advocate, 
is asked for the purpose of protecting 
American industry. If you read this 
amendment which will be offered as a 
committee amendment it says that, as to 
every industry affected by subsidies in a 
foreign country which is injurious or 
likely to be injurious or retarded in its 
establishment, the Secretary manda- 
torially must impose a countervailing 
duty. What is the matter with that? 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina. 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to compliment the 
gentleman from Mississippi on bringing 
this matter to the attention of the House. 
A lot of us represent great textile and 
woolen industries sections. That hap- 
pens to be the principal industry in my 
district and in the whole State of South 
Carolina, and I understand the same is 
true in some sections of Massachusetts. 
Our people have not been informed about 
this amendment. ‘They do not know the 
repercussions and the implications at 
all. All they want is to be heard on this 
matter, and I regret that the amendment 
that comes up as a committee amend- 
ment, is here without a thorough air- 
ing of all sides of the question as to 
whom it will affect and how. I compli- 
ment, again, the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. FISHER. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, I think, very frankly ex- 
plained the situation here when he said 
he did not realize there was opposition 
when his amendment was offered in com- 
mittee, and therefore there were no hear- 
ings on this particular issue. Asa mat- 
ter of fact, there was tremendous oppo- 
sition as is evidenced here this after- 
noon. The American Wool Growers As- 
sociation made a formal request for a 
full-dress hearing on this issue in the 
event it should be considered by the 
committee. They had no opportunity to 
be heard. This is not an amendment, 
actually, pertaining to customs simplifi- 
cation; it is an amendment to the Tariff 
Act of 1930, an entirely different subject. 
It goes to the root of a very vital issue, 
and it certainly seems to me, if it is go- 
ing to be pursued and considered, it 
should go back to the committee and 
there it should be the subject of open 
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and extended hearings so that the people 
can come in and show what its effect is 
and how disastrous its passage might be. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I understand that 
you could, under this new provision or 
proposed amendment, send cotton to a 
foreign country, raw cotton, on which 
there would be no duty, and they could 
make it into cloth and send it back to 
the United States, the only additional 
cost being labor on the product, which 
would drive out most of our cotton mills, 
not alone the woolen end of the business. 
I think that is pretty generally under- 
stood. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. MCCORMACK]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to speak out of 
order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, it 
is not only a marked coincidence, but for- 
tunate and important, that the Big 
Three Foreign Ministers, Secretary 
Dulles, of America; Lord Salisbury, of 
Great Britain; and Georges Bidault, of 
France, are meeting at the present time. 
For this meeting takes place while sig- 
nificant events are occurring in Com- 
munist-dominated satellite nations and 
even in the Soviet Union itself. Out of 
the meeting should come a marked re- 
duction in any areas of differences that 
exist between nations opposed to com- 
munism and who want to be free from 
Communist domination or control. I 
assume there will be an evaluation of 
present conditions in the world, and par- 
ticularly behind the Iron Curtain, and 
the establishment of unity and of affir- 
mative policy and action to take advan- 
tage of the tensions in the ranks of 
communism. Above all, it is to eval- 
uate properly the meaning of the inci- 
dents behind the Iron Curtain, the desire 
of millions of persons to be free men and 
women, and the great moral origin that 
influences that desire and is the begin- 
ning of that desire. 

I assume policies will be agreed upon 
consistent with the strong desires of the 
people of Poland, Lithuania, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and other Communist-dominated 
nations to be free in accordance with the 
will of the people of those countries, 
through a free and secret ballot, as well 
as a free, united Germany. For it is my 
opinion that this is the time for Amer- 
ica, Britain, France, and other free na- 
tions to present a united front based on 
strength and not on weakness; on faith, 
not despair; on confidence, not fear, to 
the Soviets so there will be no misun- 
derstanding as to where the free world 
stands. 

This is the time when the leaders of 
the free world must be far-seeing, con- 
structive, and above all, courageous. 
The leaders of the free world must give 
such leadership if we are to succeed in 
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turning back the menace which now con- 
fronts the free world. Not only must 
our leadership be able, discerning lead- 
ership, but above all it must be cou- 
rageous. It must be a leadership of faith, 
of hope, of idealism, of courage, and of 
strength. 

The policies of the past 5 years are now 
commencing to show their beneficial re- 
sults. Our policies are based on a be- 
lief that countless millions behind the 
Iron Curtain want freedom, and in the 
Communist-dominated countries they 
want independence. 

Merely kind words will not be enough. 
As a matter of fact, merely kind words 
might result in disappointment, disillu- 
sonnet, and loss of hope for outside 
ai 

The position of the United States has 
been consistent. We have not recog- 
nized the absorption into the Soviet 
Union of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia. 

Our consistent position is that the 
people of Poland should regain their in- 
dependence and freedom and decide 
their own form of government through 
a free ballot. This same policy applies 
to other Communist-dominated coun- 
tries, with a united Germany in which 
the people can express their will through 
a free ballot. 

It is apparent that opportunity pre- 
sents itself now. The eyes of the world 
are upon the conferences that are being 
engaged in to see whether or not the 
epportunity is grasped and the advan- 
tages that exist developed and exploited. 

In my opinion, the best defense is an 
effective offense, whether in actual war, 
a so-called cold war, or in the war of 
the minds. This is the time for affirma- 
tive, not negative, policies and actions. 

As the representative of our country 
sits in these conferences, I think I speak 
the mind and the heart and the senti- 
ment and the voice of all of my col- 
leagues, whether Democratic or Repub- 
lican, when I say that in the policies 
they might establish that will bring about 
a peaceful world, that will drive back 
communism and bring liberation to peo- 
ples now dominated, both parties and the 
people of America will support them. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Jonas]. 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I take this minute for the purpose of 
inquiring from the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania if he ean tell us whether 
there was a hearing relative to the mer- 
its or demerits of the Eberharter amend- 
ment, and if there were no hearings, 
certainly I for one would be opposed to 
supporting that amendment because it 
carries with it such far-reaching impli- 
cations. What is the answer? Were 
there any hearings or any data consid- 
ered or was nothing said about the 
amendment during the hearings? 

Mr. SCOTT. It is my understanding, 
after consultation with a member of the 
committee, that there were no hearings 
nor was the question raised until the 
matter came up in executive session. 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois. Then this is 
an amendment of original impression 
here without any hearing whatsoever 
on its merits? 
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Mr. REED of New York. As a mat- 
ter of fact, there was nothing said be- 
cause there was nothing in the original 
bill in regard to this at all. When we 
were in executive session that was the 
first time they commenced putting pres- 
sure on for something. That is not 
unusual. We work on a bill and we 
hold full hearings, which are open to 
the public, and they come in, but on 
many bills they will come in at the very 
last minute when you are writing up 
the bill and want all kinds of changes. 
In many instances we do make some 
changes and come up with a new bill 
embodying those changes. But this, of 
course, was at the last minute and I 
understand the gentleman has a letter 
from the Secretary of the Treasury mak- 
ing recommendations along this line. 

~ Mr. JONAS of Illinois. I want to say 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
New York, we all respect, and I say 
it and I feel I am justified in saying, 
the judgment of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, but he should not be the lone 
arbiter in this kind of a situation that 
can create such far-reaching repercus- 
sions. Is it wise to commit such arbi- 
trary power in the hands of one man 
just because he says the amendment is 
good? I am opposed to it under those 
circumstances. 

Mr, SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Jonas). 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I have asked for this minute in 
order to inquire about another amend- 
ment, which I understand will be pro- 
posed, It is the so-called Knox amend- 
ment. Nothing has been said in the de- 
bate so far about the Knox amendment, 
but I understand it is a revision of an 
original bill, introduced by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Knox]. The 
number of the original bill was H. R. 
4034. I would like to inquire of some 
member of the committee if there were 
any hearings on the so-called Knox 
amendment? 

Mr. KNOX. In reply to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Jonas] 
may I state there had been extended 
hearings in the committee on the bill, 
H. R. 4034, which I had introduced. It 
was discussed at considerable length in 
the committee. Then the Treasury De- 
partment was requested to draft the bill 
in amendment form. It also has the ap- 
proval now of the Customs Bureau and 
Treasury so far as the administration 
is concerned. 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Montana 
(Mr. D’EwartT]. 

Mr. D'EWART. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to join with other Members in opposing 
the Eberharter amendment, particularly 
because of the injury it would do to the 
wool industry in the United States, which 
has been so seriously injured throughout 
the years. The imposition of what is 
known as the injury test would result in 
a year’s crop of foreign wool arriving in 
this country before the Tariff Commis- 
sion could conclude their hearings and 
afford the relief that is applicable under 
the countervailing duty. We would have 
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a year’s entire crop of wool on our mar- 
ket injuring our wool industry. With the 
subsidy on the production and processing 
of wool, such as in Uruguay and Argen- 
tina and other places, they are able to 
deliver wool 20 to 25 percent below our 
domestic price, thereby seriously hurting 
our wool industry. 

I was amazed to hear the former ma- 
jority leader, the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, speak of the fine condition 
of the domestic wool industry of the 
United States under the Democratic ad- 
ministration. We are in a very serious 
position. The production of wool in this 
country is down to about one-third of 
what it used to be in former years. It got 
so serious a year ago that a group of 25 
Members of the House and Senate, led by 
Senator O'Mahoney, signed a petition 
to the Secretary of the Treasury asking 
him to impose a countervailing duty, 
which we had made an effort to have ap- 
plied for over 2 years, And it was not 
until May 6 of this year, under a Repub- 
lican administration, that we got the first 
relief through a countervailing duty. 

That is the condition we are facing. 
That is the injury we are trying to pre- 
vent by the Eberharter amendment. I 
was amazed to hear the statement made 
about the fine condition of the wool in- 
dustry that was brought about under 
the Democratic administration, It is ab- 
solutely contrary to the fact. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWART. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I agree completely 
with the statement of the situation re- 
garding wool. But let us understand 
that it also affects textiles, pottery, tree 
nuts, specialty crops, and many com- 
modities, all of which find themselves in 
the same situation. 

Mr. DEWART. That is true. I want, 
however, to make this point on wool, be- 
cause it is such a serious example of 
what has been done by the Democratic 
administration over the years, in refus- 
ing to impose a countervailing duty. 
And now Mr. EBERHARTER is proposing 
another amendment today that would 
extend the time when they could im 
these duties until a whole crop of foreign 
wool was put on our market, thereby 
breaking the price. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
tleman yield? 

Mr. D'EWART. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maine. $ 

Mr. HALE. Iam very happy to hear 
the gentleman’s remarks, because ćer- 
tainly the opinion in my district is en- 
tirely along the lines which he has ex- 
pressed. I regret very much that this 
matter should have arisen. 

Mr. DEWART. I thank the gentle- 
man very much, 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. NICHOLSON]. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, this 
amendment affects other things besides 
cotton and wool, as was pointed out by 
the gentleman from California [Mr, 
FPRTILLIpS I. It also affects the confec- 
tionery industry. I understand that 
Boston, Mass., is one of the largest con- 
fectionery outlets in the country. 
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I have received quite a number of tele- 
grams, and I should like to read from 
one of them. The owner of the Hath- 
away Manufacturing Co., at New Bed- 
ford, sends one telegram. They had 
spent $7 million or $8 million in the last 
few years building up their plant. He 
Says in this telegram: 

New BEDFORD, Mass., July 12, 1953. 
Hon. Donatp W. NICHOLSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Understand customs simplification bill, 
H. R. 5877, will come before the House Mon- 
day morning, July 13 and that the following 
amendments will be offered: 

1. To abolish countervailing duties to offset 
foreign subsidies sponsored by EsERHARTER; 
and 

2. To permit United States raw material to 
be processed in a foreign country and reim- 
ported into the United States with duty 
figured only on the added cost of labor and 
processing sponsored by Knox. Both these 
amendments would be very detrimental to 
the textile industry for the following rea- 
sons: 

1. The countervailing duty amendment 
would permit a foreign country to subsidize 
importation of American cotton and pre- 
clude the establishment of countervailing 
duties to offset the subsidies on the reim- 
portation of goods made from said cotton, 

2. United States cotton could be shipped 
to a foreign country, processed into cloth at 
low labor costs, and the cloth could be im- 
ported into the United States with duty 
figures only on the labor, making it com- 
pletely impossible for United States mills to 
compete. I trust you will oppose both of 
these amendments with all the strength at 
your command, 

Best personal regards. 

SEABURY STANTON, 
President, Hathaway 
Manufacturing Co. 


New Beprorp, Mass., July 12, 1953. 
Congressman DonaLp W, NICHOLSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Customs simplification bill, H. R. 5877. 
We hope you will do everything you can 
to defeat the Eberharter and Knox amend- 
ments of this bill and especially the Eber- 
harter amendment pertaining to counter- 
vailing duties to offset foreign subsidies also 
the Knox amendment pertaining to whereby 
United States material such as cotton proc- 
essed in a foreign country can be reimported 
into the United States with duty only ap- 
plied to cost of labor when such material 
has been processed. Trust you will contact 
other Members of Congress in behalf the 
cotton textile industry, 
Frep W. STEELE. 


I ask unanimous consent to include 1 
or 2 of these telegrams in the RECORD, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. HUNTER]. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, I, too, 
wish to take this opportunity to express 
opposition to the so-called Eberharter 
amendment. This affects not only wool, 
as has been pointed out, it can affect a 
number of other commodities, such as 
walnuts, almonds, olive oil, and wines. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUNTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 
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Mr. COLMER. Just for an observa- 
tion; it affects all commodities, does it 
not? 

Mr. HUNTER. That is true. It can 
affect all commodities faced with foreign 
competition. I feel, because of the fact 
that there have been absolutely no hear- 
ings on this general question, that this 
is not the proper time to bring up an 
amendment of this kind. I express op- 
position to it and, as I say, there are 
many agricultural commodities in Cali- 
fornia that may be adversely affected. 

I yield back the balance of my time, 
Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. FISHER]. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, there is 
an analogy here in this situation between 
the Robinson-Patman Act and section 
303 of the Tariff Act of 1930. The 
Robinson-Patman Act was designed to 
protect, let us say, an independent grocer 
from unfair competition where wholesale 
prices to a competitor are below prices 
by the same wholesaler to that inde- 
pendent grocer. That protects him 
against that sort of unfair competition. 
Section 303 is a sort of Robinson-Patman 
provision as applied to international 
trade; it prohibits foreign governments 
from subsidizing their industries by ex- 
port subsidies and thereby enable the 
exporting competitor to sell his product 
at low prices, made possible by the export 
subsidy. The Eberharter amendment 
would nullify the protection of section 
303 of the Tariff Act of 1930, and would 
give certain rights to foreign countries 
that by the Robinson-Patman Act we 
prohibit right here in our own country. 
It seems to me we should at least provide 
something like the same degree of pro- 
tection against unfair foreign competi- 
tion as by the Robinson-Patman Act 
we provide against unfair domestic 
competition. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. FULTON]. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
ask one question as to the extent of the 
jurisdiction of the bill. Does it impinge 
in any way on the executive agreement 
known as the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trades? Is it limited to ad- 
ministrative and procedural matters or 
does it cut across any agreements that 
have been made under that policy? 

Mr. REED of New York. No; it does 
not. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. When 
the bill was before us 2 years ago I 
understood its purpose was to simplify 
our customs laws so it would be easier 
for foreigners to ship their products to 
this country in competition with Amer- 
ican industry. I am somewhat confused 
as I read this bill for I cannot tell 
whether it has the same objective as the 
bill had 2 years ago or not. 

Mr. SCOTT. I would say that I do 
not agree with the conclusions of the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 
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Mr. Speaker, I desire to set forth at 
this point certain objections to the Eber- 
harter amendment: 

OBJECTIONS TO EBERHARTER AMENDMENT TO 
CUSTOMS SIMPLIFICATION BILL 

First. The provision was an original 
Treasury draft but deleted by Treasury 
at request of majority leaders prior to 
introduction of the bill. 

Second. Not in bill during public hear- 
ings and therefore no industry appeared 
to express opposition. 

Third. Two industries—wool manu- 
facturers and wool growers—formally 
asked for permission to appear on this 
amendment if committee were to con- 
sider it. This permission was not 
granted, 

Fourth. Amendment originally voted 
down in committee and did not appear 
1 H. R. 5877 when reported as clean 

ill. 

Fifth. Spokesmen before Rules Com- 
mittee contended all amendments, in- 
cluding Eberharter amendment, were 
noncontroversial. This, of course, is a 
misunderstanding, as in addition to the 
wool growers and the wool manufac- 
turers, the Cotton Textile Manufacturers 
Association and several agricultural as- 
sociations on the west coast are violent 
in their opposition. 

Sixth. The text of this amendment 
has not been known to the public until 
July 13. 

Seventh. With half the countries of 
the world subsidizing their exports 
through various forms of currency ma- 
nipulation, this amendment merely le- 
galizes those practices which are now 
against our law. 

Eighth. The Treasury in asking for 
this amendment is seeking an excuse for 
its failure to enforce existing law. In 
only 1 or 2 instances, notably in the 
wool top case, has the Treasury invoked 
countervailing duties, Yet by the Treas- 
ury’s own admission many imports to 
the United States are being subsidized, 
and have been for several years, and yet 
the Treasury has taken no action against 
such illegal practices. 

Ninth. This amendment serves notice 
to the world that if they violate our 
laws in sufficient magnitude, that we 
will amend our laws to accommodate the 
foreign countries irrespective of the im- 
pact or injury on American producers. 

Tenth. This amendment makes the 
Secretary of the Treasury the economic 
czar as to which industries shall be pro- 
tected and which shall be traded off for 
reasons of international diplomacy. 
This is true because there is no stand- 
ard for the injury test but it is left in 
the sole discretion of the Treasury to 
find or not to find injury according to 
the whim of the Secretary. Because 
the amendment sets neither standard, 
policy, objective nor method for the de- 
termination of injury, a serious consti- 
tutional question is raised as to whether 
this would not be an exercise by the 
executive branch of the functions of the 
legislative branch. This is true because 
the phrase “serious injury,” without any 
legislative guidepost, is too vague and 
meaningless to constitute a legislative 
standard for administrative action. 
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Eleventh. This amendment is viola- 
tive of our whole foreign trade policy to 
strengthen the economies and stabilize 
the currencies of foreign countries. By 
encouraging countries to subsidize their 
exports through multiple currency rates 
and other forms of currency manipula- 
tion, we go against the announced policy 
of the International Monetary Fund 
which has already cost us billions of dol- 
lars. This amendment permits a coun- 
try to select any export commodity and 
apply a special currency exchange rate 
which will permit the exporter to pay 
American tariffs and still undersell in 
this market. This practice is known as 
selective devaluation of currencies for 
particular commodities. For instance, 
when a foreign exporter receives 5 pesos 
for his dollar derived from exports, the 
present practice is to give him 7.5 pesos 
instead of the basic rate of 5 pesos. If 
we put import fees on agricultural prod- 
ucts, the foreign government neutralizes 
these fees by giving the exporter, say, 
10 pesos per dollar or sufficient pesos to 
pay the United States importation fees 
and still undersell. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Knox]. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, I feel that 
I should extend a few more words in ex- 
planation of the so-called Knox amend- 
ment as the question was raised by Mr. 
Jonas. This amendment would provide 
that American industry which ships 
metal products into foreign countries 
still in the ownership of the American 
industry, and has processing work done 
upon them and returned to the United 
States, with the payment of duty on the 
cost of processing that was done in the 
foreign country only. When this bill 
was originally drafted it was wide open 
and would have taken in all of the tex- 
tile manufacturers and so on. But it 
now contains language that provides 
just for the metal products that are sent 
to a foreign country for processing, and 
that is the duty that would be paid. It 
is spelled right out in the amendment. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. SCUDDER]. 

Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
sire to associate myself with others op- 
posing the committee amendment to 
H. R. 5877. 

This bill is referred to as the customs 
simplification bill, but the Eberharter 
amendment to be offered by the commit- 
tee would open the door to the great in- 
jury of American producers and manu- 
facturers. It would provide that injury 
to domestic industry must be shown be- 
fore countervailing duties may be levied 
to offset foreign subsidies. 

Such a provision would open the door 
for flooding of our American markets 
with cheap subsidized foreign products. 

A few years ago the almond industry 
in California was practically ruined 
through the importation of almonds 
that were subsidized by the exporting 
country. This could happen to all types 
of manufactured articles and crops pro- 
duced in this country. The American 
farmer, manufacturer and laboring men 
are the only taxpayers we have to sup- 
port our Government institutions. If 
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they are to be confronted with these un- 
realistic imports subsidized in many in- 
stances with our own American tax- 
payers’ dollars, and imported into this 
country to the detriment of our own in- 
dustries, it is only a matter of time un- 
til such competition shall destroy our 
American economy, 

While this act is called a simplifica- 
tion act I believe that the Congress 
could be declared to be simple if we per- 
mitted the amendment to pass. I most 
certainly recommend to my fellow col- 
leagues that this amendment be voted 
down. 

Mr.SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks and 
include therein a memorandum with a 
number of objections to the Eberharter 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr.SCOTT. Does the gentleman from 
Mississippi have any further requests 
for time? 

Mr. COLMER. No, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5877) to amend certain 
administrative provisions of the Tariff 
Act of 1930 and related laws, and for 
other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 5877, the Cus- 
toms Simplification Act of 1953, with Mr. 
CHENOWETH in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule gen- 
eral debate is to be confined to the bill 
and is to continue for not to exceed 2 
hours, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. REED] and the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Cooper]. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York is recognized. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, this is one of those highly techni- 
cal bills that has gone through hereto- 
fore under a different number but 
over in the Senate failed of passage on 
account of lack of time. We will get to 
3 controversial amendments in due 

é: 

Mr. Chairman, H. R. 5877 is entitled 
“Customs Simplification Act of 1953.” 
As the title indicates, the bill has for its 
primary purpose the simplification of 
customs procedures. It is designed to 
remove from the statutes many obsolete 
customs requirements and to give the 
Treasury Department the legislative au- 
thorization necessary to make possible 
the institution of modern procedures in 
the administration of customs law. 
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The President of the United States in 
his state of the Union message stated 
that one of the aims of his administra- 
tion was to simplify customs procedures, 
and this bill has been reported favorably 
by the unanimous action of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. The bill will 
go far to remove the more serious ob- 
stacles and inconveniences which result 
from the procedural and administrative 
complexities of our customs laws, will 
contribute to the economical operation 
of the customs service and will remove 
many unnecessary technical and com- 
plex procedures which tend to impose 
unduly harsh burdens on American im- 
porters. The customs service will be 
able to give improved service to the im- 
porting public at a reduced cost to the 
taxpayer. 

H. R. 5877 is based on H. R. 5106, intro- 
duced by my distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JENKINS], on 
the basis of suggestions by the Treasury 
Department. The Treasury recom- 
mendations were based upon the report 
of a survey of the customs service by a 
private firm of management consult- 
ants, and upon suggestions from the 
customs service itself, from other Gov- 
ernment departments and from repre- 
sentatives of importers and others. 

The law of customs administration 
and procedure, as distinguished from the 
tariff-rate structure, enacted in the Tar- 
iff Act of 1930, has been generally re- 
vised only once, by the Customs Admin- 
istrative Act of 1938. Since that time 
many changes have occurred in indus- 
try and commerce which have accentu- 
ated the need for modernizing the cus- 
toms laws. Following the completion of 
the management survey authorized by 
the 80th Congress, H. R. 1535, a bill to 
simplify customs, was introduced in the 
82d Congress. Extensive hearings on 
that bill were held by the Committee on 
Ways and Means and a new bill H. R. 
5505, 82d Congress, was favorably re- 
ported and passed by the House. This 
bill was not acted upon by the Senate 
before the end of the 82d Congress. 

Public hearings were held by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means on H. R. 
5106, at which hearings a representative 
of the Treasury Department and repre- 
sentatives of interested private groups 
were heard. Written statements were 
received from other Government agen- 
cies. All witnesses supported customs 
simplification although a number of wit- 
nesses suggested various changes in the 
bill. Executive sessions on the bill were 
held and the bill now before you, H. R. 
5877, was introduced as a clean bill and 
embodies the committee’s decisions and 
amendments made to H. R. 5106. This 
bill is strongly endorsed by the Treasury 
Department and is also supported by 
the Bureau of the Budget and other in- 
terested Government agencies. 

The present bill does not contain any 
of the features of H. R. 1535, 82d Con- 
gress, which were deleted by the com- 
mittee in drafting H. R. 5505, 82d Con- 
gress. Testimony before this committee 
and the Senate Finance Committee dur- 
ing the 82d Congress on the previous 
bills was carefully considered in drafting 
the present bill. I would like to empha- 
size that H. R. 5877 proposes no change 
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in the tariff structure and that any 
change in amount of duties payable un- 
der it will not be large. ; 

Perhaps the most important section 
of H. R. 5877 is section 15, which will 
simplify and make more equitable the 
formulas for appraising merchandise for 
the assessment of import duties. Under 
existing law, appraisers, in determining 
the value of imported merchandise, are 
directed to use foreign value or the ex- 
port value, whichever is higher. Foreign 
value is defined as the market value at 
the time of exportation of merchandise 
sold for home consumption. Export 
value is the market value in the foreign 
country of merchandise sold for exporta- 
tion to the United States. If neither of 
these values can be ascertained, then the 
United States value is used and if that 
also is unascertainable then the cost of 
production. In a few special cases the 
rate of duty is to be based upon the 
American selling price. Section 15 would 
eliminate the use of foreign value and 
make export value the preferred method 
of valuation if it can be determined; if 
neither export value nor United States 
value can be determined, appraisement 
would be made on comparative value be- 
fore resort is had to constructed value. 

Under the present law, a principal 
source of expense and delay in adminis- 
tration is the necessity of determining 
economic facts and conditions in a for- 
eign country. 

A report of March 31, 1953, indicates 
that over 45,000 invoices in the hands of 
appraisers for more than 90 days were 
then delayed awaiting a foreign investi- 
gation and that the great majority of 
these investigations are needed to deter- 
mine foreign value. Delays of 2 or 3 
years are not uncommon while awaiting 
the receipt of all the necessary foreign 
information. Elimination of foreign 
value and the use of export value as the 
preferred method will mean that value 
will depend principally upon transac- 
tions in the United States import trade 
which should be known or should be 
readily ascertainable by importers and 
customs officers. This should mean less 
expense to the Government and speedier 
decisions for the importer. 

Section 15 would also provide a system 
of valuation which is less likely to pro- 
duce arbitrary and fictitious results, 
which increase uncertainty, since it 
would provide for the use of actual com- 
missions, profits, and other deductions 
and not an arbitrarily limited amount, 
in determining United States value; it 
would permit the use of actual sales in- 
stead of offers in determining export 
value, United States value, or compara- 
tive value; it defines usual wholesale 
quantities in such a manner as to mean 
the quantities in which the greater ag- 
gregate quantity of the merchandise is 
sold, whereas under the present law the 
usual wholesale quantity is the quantity 
in which the largest number of individ- 
ual transactions occur. 

This section of the bill will eliminate 
unnecessary expense and delay in the 
appraisement of merchandise, thereby 
achieving greater administrative effi- 
ciency, and will provide a system for all 
customs valuations which will be com- 
mercially realistic and equitable. 
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Section 4 of H. R. 5877 will repeal 
special marking requirements now con- 
tained in the Tariff Act which have 
proved unusually burdensome to import- 
ers. The paragraphs which would be 
amended by section 4 refer to specific 
items to be imported and—except for 
paragraph 28—specify in detail that the 
articles enumerated shall have, when im- 
ported, the name of the maker or pur- 
chaser as well as the country of origin 
conspicuously and indelibly marked on 
the outside of the article. Section 4 
would repeal entirely these marking pro- 
visions. The amendment is, however, 
restricted to special marking require- 
ments and the articles would still be sub- 
ject to the general marking provisions of 
the Tariff Act so that they will have to 
indicate to the ultimate purchaser the 
country of origin of imported merchan- 
dise. The committee decided that special 
marking is not needed for consumer in- 
formation in view of the general mark- 
ing provisions. We were advised that its 
requirement often interferes with the 
efforts of United States medical men and 
scientists to get needed instruments for 
medical purposes and for research, and 
with trade and commerce generally. 

Section 4 also contains a new provision 
which will permit the Secretary of the 
Treasury, in his discretion, to grant relief 
in hardship cases under the general 
marking requirement. If articles are not 
properly marked before importation and 
the failure to mark was not due to any 
intent to avoid compliance with the 
marking laws and the articles cannot 
be marked after importation except at 
an expense which is economically pro- 
hibitive, the Secretary could permit the 
importation. At the present time, the 
Treasury Department is without au- 
thority to grant relief to innocent im- 
porters in such situations. 

Another important provision of the bill 
is section 2 which will facilitate the 
modernization of the internal account- 
ing procedures of the Bureau of Cus- 
toms, by removing certain restrictive sta- 
tutory provisions relating to accounting 
and recordkeeping functions. These 
statutory functions are vested mainly in 
the comptrollers of customs and require 
too much detailed review and checking. 
As a result, repetitive accounts have to 
be maintained and certain accounting 
processes which are performed in the 
offices of the collectors of customs have 
to be duplicated. These statutes are so 
restrictive that they preclude some of 
the procedures which should be a part of 
a modern program of internal audit. 
This section will not eliminate any neces- 
sary controls and safeguards over cus- 
toms accounting. Customs will continue 
to have an internal audit program, but 
it will be more fiexible and useful, as 
well as less costly and the Comptroller 
General will continue to provide the ex- 
ternal audit program, including a check 
upon the effectiveness of the customs 
accounting system and internal audit 
and control. 

Another important section of H. R. 
5877 is section 22 relating to the con- 
version of currency for customs pur- 
poses. The section will make one sub- 
stantial change in the existing procedure 
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but the result aimed at is the same as 
under present law. The section is 
designed to get rid of an archaic statu- 
tory provision for a declaration of gold 
coin parities which is almost entirely use- 
less today, to restate the rules for con- 
verson in terms of international finanical 
relationships as they exist in the world 
today and to simplify the day-to-day 
computations of customs duties. The 
section maintains the principle that 
commercial rates of exchange should 
govern the calculation of customs duties. 

Since 1894, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury has been required to proclaim quar- 
terly the value of the standard coins in 
circulation of the various nations of the 
world, based upon estimates of the Di- 
rector of the Mint. These proclamations 
now serve little function since customs 
duties are rarely based upon these values. 
Section 22 would repeal that requirement 
and would provide in lieu thereof that 
the Secretary of the Treasury publish 
a list of par values which he finds are 
maintained by foreign countries for their 
respective currencies. These par values 
would be used whenever for customs pur- 
poses it is necessary to convert into an 
amount in the United States currency 
any amount expressed in foreign cur- 
rency, except when there are one or 
more rates of exchange which vary by 
more than 5 percent from the par value. 
In cases in which there is no par value 
or there are rates of exchange which 
vary by more than 5 percent from the 
par value the rate used would be that 
certified daily by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York based upon market 
rates in New York. Section 22 would 
permit the recognition of multiple rates 
of exchange and would permit multiple 
certification by the Federal Reserve 
Bank consistent with the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
Barr against United States. 

Section 13 of H. R. 5877 relates to ad- 
ministrative exemptions. The purpose 
of these provisions is to avoid waste of 
customs manpower in determining and 
collecting trivial amounts of money. 
Section 13 would amend section 321 of 
the Tariff Act to, first, increase from $1 
to $3 the amount of the difference be- 
tween estimated or tentatively assessed 
duties and actual duties which may be 
disregarded; second, permit free entry 
of bona fide gifts from persons in for- 
eign countries to persons in the United 
States up to $10; and third, allow persons 
to bring with them articles up to $10 in 
value for their personal use. The limita- 
tion of $1 in the present law on free 
entry in other cases has not been 
changed. Moreover, the Secretary would 
be enabled to reduce any of these 
amounts if he finds it necessary to 
protect the revenue. The basic traveler 
exemptions contained in paragraph 1798 
of the Tariff Act would not be affected by 
these administrative exemptions. 

There are a number of other sections in 
H. R. 5877 which are of comparable im- 
portance to some of those I have just 
outlined. Among these are provisions to 
eliminate time-consuming and cumber- 
some procedures in connection with 
warehouse transfers; to repeal the pro- 
vision in the present law for under- 
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valuation penalties; to permit correction 
by customs officers of admitted errors 
without appeal to the courts. The bill 
also contains a number of other pro- 
visions of lesser individual importance 
but which are cumulatively of major im- 
portance. 5 

The sections of this bill which I have 
touched upon, when taken together with 
the other provisions of the bill, will in the 
opinion of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, go far to remove the more serious 
obstacles to trade which are contained in 
the administrative as distinguished from 
the tariff-rate provisions of our tariff act, 
and to provide for more economical and 
efficient operation of the customs service 
in the interests of the public than is pres- 
ently possible. I believe that the com- 
mittee has resolved the few controversial 
points to the maximum extent consistent 
with an effective revision of customs pro- 
cedure, and I strongly urge the prompt 
passage of this long overdue legislation. 
I think from what I have already read 
to the House you can see the vast task 
that has confronted the committee. This 
overhaul has been needed for a long time. 
Those who have traveled very exten- 
sively or who have done very much busi- 
ness, either in exporting or importing, 
realize the difficulties we face in this 
great field, 

I think great effort is being made 
abroad between the countries to simplify 
the customs procedure which are most 
annoying to people who are traveling 
abroad. But this has been a difficult 
task. The burden of simplification legis- 
lation was assigned to the author of the 
the bill, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Jenkins]. He held fine and exhaustive 
hearings. He had many customs experts 
before him. There has been quite a bit of 
controversy in regard to the Eberharter 
amendment. Hearings were held on May 
27, 28, 29, 1953. On June 1, 1953, I re- 
ceived a letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, a very able, a very 
distinguished lawyer, H. Chapman Rose, 
who is well known in the legal profession 
throughout this country. He said: 

JUNE 1, 1953. 
Hon. DANIEL A. REED, 
Chairman, Ways and Means Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. REED: During the course of my 
testimony before the Committee on Ways and 
Means on H, R. 5106, the customs simplifica- 
tion bill, I indicated that the Treasury De- 
partment had additional suggestions for 
customs simplification legislation that were 
not included in H. R. 5106, and Mr. EBER- 
HARTER requested that they be made avail- 
able to the committee. 

I was referring to a proposal that has been 
the subject of prior discussion which would 
(a) add an injury requirement to section 
303 of the Tariff Act regarding the imposition 
of countervailing duties, and (b) transfer 
to the Tariff Commission the jurisdiction to 
determine injury in cases arising under the 
antidumping statute and under section 303. 

However, in view of the President’s request 
to the Congress for a Commission to review 
foreign economic policy, the Treasury does 
not wish to suggest (b) above for present 
consideration by your committee. Provisions 
transferring the Treasury's present injury- 
finding determination under the Antidump- 
ing Act to the Tariff Commission and giving 
the Tariff Commission the authority to de- 
termine injury in countervailing duty cases 
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ion in connection with a re- 
view of the proper role of the Tariff Com- 
mission and other agencies of the Govern- 
ment in this field. 

For the present, the Treasury Department 
believes that the one addition to H. R. 5106 
which it would now recommend is an amend- 
ment to section 303 of the Tariff Act provid- 
ing that countervailing duties should be im- 
posed only where injury exists or is threat- 
ened to a domestic industry. The Depart- 
ment suggests consideration of the enclosed 
draft amendment to section 303 of the Tariff 
Act which would accomplish this purpose, 
I am sending a copy of this letter and its 
enclosure to Mr. EBERHARTER and Mr, 
JENKINS. 

Very truly yaus 
H. CHAPMAN ROSE, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 


Here is the proposal: 

Section 303 of the Tariff Act of 1930 (U. 5. 
1946 edition, title 19, sec, 1303) is amended 
by inserting at the end of the first sentence: 

“Such countervailing duty shall be im- 
posed only if the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall determine, after such investigation as 
he deems necessary, that an industry in the 
United States is being or is likely to be in- 
jured, or is prevented or retarded from be- 
ing established, by reason of the importation 
into the United States of articles or mer- 
chandise of the class or kind in respect of 
which the bounty or grant is paid or be- 
stowed.” 


That practically sums up the Eberhar- 
ter amendment. As you notice, the let- 
ter is dated June 1, and the hearings 
were closed, and this was just before we 
had gone into an executive session on 
this bill. That is true of some of the 
other amendments. As I said before, it 
is very difficult in a technical bill like 
this to bear witness, and then at the 
last minute have people come in and say 
here is something that ought to be 
changed or here is an amendment that 
ought to be put into the bill. And you 
never do get through. Several times we 
have gone back and introduced clean 
bills trying to accomplish these purposes. 
What I would like to see done is if we can 
have this technical bill sent to the other 
body with such perfections or imperfec- 
tions as the House may work its will on 
so that we can pass this bill which has 
been plaguing the country for such a 
long time. I would like to see it go over 
to the other body in time to dispose of it, 
and have it enacted into a law. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my 
statement now. Later if a further ex- 
planation is required on this Eberharter 
amendment, I will be very glad to give 
it or have the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. EsERHARTER] explain it to us 
as well as the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
JENKINS]. I congratulate the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. JENKINS], for the very 
excellent and arduous work which he 
and the committee members have put in 
on this bill. The House will work its will 
on this bill, but I invite your cooperation 
in the perfecting and completing of legis- 
lation of this rather difficult character. 
We have a long, hard program ahead of 
us. We are sending the bills to the Rules 
Committee as rapidly as we can so that 
all those who have an interest in the leg- 
islation that is coming on will have an 
opportunity to have that legislation con- 
sidered and passed. 


are appropriate for consideration by the pro- 
posed Commiss 
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Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 23 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, it will be recalled that 
a customs simplification bill very similar 
to the pending bill passed the House in 
the last Congress. It was not acted upon 
in the Senate. 

The administrative and procedural 
provisions of our customs laws have been 
generally revised only once since the en- 
actment of the Tariff Act of 1930, and 
that was by the Customs Administrative 
Act of 1938. Since that time, there have 
been many changes in technology, in- 
dustry, and commerce, which have made 
very acute the need for another general 
revision. The pending bill covers ad- 
ministrative and procedural provisions 
only, and does not make any change in 
tariff classifications or rates of duty. 

By far the most important provision 
in the pending bill is section 15, relating 
to the basis of valuation for the assess- 
ment of duties. Under existing law, the 
value of imported merchandise for the 
purpose of assessing duty in most cases 
is either foreign value or export value, 
whichever is higher. The bill would 
eliminate the foreign value basis of val- 
uation and substitute the export value 
basis. Under present law, customs offi- 
cials have found it very difficult, expen- 
sive and time consuming in determining 
foreign value. It is not uncommon for 
2 or 3 years to elapse before all neces- 
sary information is secured in order to 
set the foreign value. By making export 
value the preferred method of valuation, 
it will be possible to eliminate much of 
the delay and expense involved under 
present law, where foreign value has to 
be determined. 

In general, export value is defined 
under the bill as being the market value 
or price, at the time of exportation to 
the United States of the merchandise, at 
which such or similar merchandise is 
freely sold or offered for sale in the 
country of exportation in the usual 
wholesale quantities for exportation to 
the United States. 

In addition to the use of foreign value 
or export value, whichever is higher, 
under present law, the United States 
value is used if neither foreign nor ex- 
port value can be ascertained, and if 
the United States value cannot be ascer- 
tained, then the cost-of-production basis 
is used. In addition, there are a few 
special cases, such as chemicals and 
rubber footwear, where the American 
selling price is used. 

The bill makes no change in the Amer- 
ican selling price basis for valuation. 
The bill retains the use of United States 
value as a basis of valuation, with some 
amendments to make this basis more re- 
alistic, by using actual commissions, 
profits, and certain deductions, rather 
pnan arbitrary amounts as under present 
aw. 

A new basis for valuation, comparative 
value, is established by the bill. This 
basis is to be used if neither export value 
nor United States value can be deter- 
mined, and is designed to establish a basis 
which can be relatively easily determined 
by looking to merchandise which is com- 
parable to the merchandise which is be- 
ing appraised. If comparative value, 
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in its turn, cannot be found, then the 
cost-of-production basis would still be 
used, as under present law. 

The bill also defines certain terms in 
the value sections so as to make the value 
determinations more realistic, and clari- 
fy and make more certain the concepts 
which the terms are intended to cover. 

The Treasury Department advised our 
Committee that the adoption of the 
changes proposed in the basis of valua- 
tion provisions of the customs laws would 
make a major contribution toward sim- 
plification and efficient administration 
of the customs laws. 

Section 2 repeals certain obsolete ac- 
counting provisions which at present 
cause unnecessary duplication in ac- 
counting procedures which lend little or 
nothing to the protection of customs 
revenue, while unnecessarily consuming 
the time of customs employees. The 
amendments proposed will permit the 
establishment of modern internal ac- 
counting procedures. 

Section 3 has to do with the rate of 
duty which is applicable to imported 
merchandise. Confusion at present ex- 
ists as a result of a series of Customs 
Court decisions. An example of the pres- 
ent situation is the case of a suspension 
of duty on an article by Congress or the 
termination of a suspension. Section 3 
provides that the merchandise is sub- 
ject to the rate of duty in effect, in gen- 


eral, when the documents on the im- 


ported merchandise and the duties re- 
quired to be paid have been deposited 
with appropriate customs officials. 

Section 4 repeals certain special mark- 
ing provisions which are required in the 
case of surgical instruments, knives, 
scissors, coal tar products, and so forth, 
which require that the articles imported 
must bear the name of the maker or pur- 
chaser, as well as the country of origin, 
on the outside. These special markings 
are not needed for consumer informa- 
tion, and they often interfere with the 
efforts of doctors and scientists to im- 
port instruments which they need for 
medicinal purposes and for research, as 
well as interfere with trade and com- 
merce generally. 

The general marking requirements of 
the Tariff Act would still be applicable. 
Under these requirements, the country of 
origin of the imported articles must be 
indicated on the articles, 

Section 5 repeals a provision of present 
law requiring that lead and zinc-bearing 
ores be transported from ports of entry 
to sampling or smelting establishments 
for sampling and analysis. Such a_re- 
quirement results in unwarranted in- 
convenience and expense to importers, 
Sampling and analysis, under the bill, 
would be in accordance with regulations 
issued by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The Treasury Department feels that this 
change will be in the interest of the im- 
porting public and also be more econom- 
ical and efficient for the Bureau of Cus- 
toms. 

Section 6 repeals certain obsolete pro- 
visions. 

Section 7 eliminates unnecessary in- 
vestigations, paperwork and search of 
records in order to establish trivial 
amounts of drawback of duties or tax. 
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refunds which may have been paid on 
the export of American goods which are 
being returned, 

The provisions of the present law re- 
lating to free entry of certain items by 
travelers are contained in 10 provisos in 
paragraph 1798 of the Tariff Act of 1930. 
This results in difficulties of interpre- 
tation and administration, and section 8 
re-alines and restates these provisions. 
The present requirement for customs 
bonds for traveling nonresidents’ bag- 
gage, automobiles, and so forth, would 
be eliminated. 

Under present law articles may be en- 
tered free of duty under bond for perma- 
nent, noncommercial exhibitions, such as 
museums. Since there is no limit on the 
duration of the bond, many old records 
must be kept by the Bureau of Customs. 
Section 9 would limit the duration of 
these bonds to 5 years, thereby eliminat- 
ing this recordkeeping and the checking 
of these articles. 

Present law provides for the temporary 
free entry of samples for use in the tak- 
ing of orders or for examination with 
a view to reproduction of articles for 
experimental purposes, and so on. 
These articles and items can come in 
under bond for a period of 6 months, 
which period can be extended for an 
additional 6 months by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. In many instances this 
time has proved inadequate for the pur- 
poses for which the items were tempo- 
rarily imported, so section 10 would per- 
mit the importation under bond for a 
period of 1 year, with further extensions 
not to exceed a total of 3 years. 

In the case of the temporary free im- 
portation of samples under bond so that 
orders may be taken or the items repro- 
duced, section 10 provides that an excep- 
tion shall be made in the case of photo- 
engraved printing plates. There have 
been complaints received as to the appli- 
cability of this provision to such plates, 
particularly from photoengravers. 

The provision permitting the impor- 
tation of articles for experimental pur- 
poses is broadened to include the impor- 
tation of articles for testing and review 
purposes. The provision permitting the 
importation of containers free of duty 
temporarily under bond is now limited 
to containers for compressed gases. 
This provision would be broadened to 
include containers or other articles for 
use aS a covering or to hold merchan- 
dise during transportation and suitable 
for reuse for the particular purpose. 

The temporary free-importation-un- 
der-bond provision would also be broad- 
ened by section 10 to include certain 
animals and poultry imported for breed- 
ing, exhibition, or competition purposes, 
theatrical scenery, works of art, and 
so on. 

Section 11 eliminates a discrimination 
between vessels and aircraft, with re- 
spect to the dutiability of equipment 
and repair parts, by extending to vessels 
the same privilege already enjoyed by 
aircraft. 

Under present law, in cases where im- 
ported goods are used in the manufac- 
ture of goods which are later exported, 
a drawback of duties is permitted if the 
goods are used in manufacturing items 
within 1 year and the article is exported 
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within 3 years. Section 12 would permit 
the goods to be used in manufacturing 
within 3 years and to be exported within 
5 years. This section also extends from 
30 to 90 days the time within which the 
merchandise which does not conform to 
sample or specifications may be returned 
to customs custody for exportation and 
the duties refunded. 

Under present law, the Secretary of 
the Treasury can disregard the differ- 
ence between total duties deposited or 
assessed on an imported article and the 
total amount of duties accrued on the 
article if the difference is less than $1. 
He is also permitted to admit free of 
duty, articles where the expense and in- 
convenience of checking the duty is dis- 
proportionate to the amount of duty, 
provided that in the case of any 1 per- 
son, for any 1 day, the value of the 
item exempted is not over $5, where the 
person brings the item with him upon 
his return to the United States. 

Section 13 would amend the $1 dif- 
ference allowed in duties deposited and 
finally determined by increasing the 
amount to $3, and it would permit the 
free entry of gifts from persons outside 
the United States to persons in the 
United States up to $10, and allow per- 
sons returning to the United States to 
bring in free of duty, articles valued up 
to $10 instead of the present $5. 

The original bill proposed by the 
Treasury Department would have in- 
creased the value of items which can be 
imported by mail free of duty from $1 
to $3. There was considerable opposi- 
tion to this increase, on the part of cer- 
tain retail organizations, and jewelers in 
particular, and the committee decided to 
make no change in this provision. 

The bill also permits the importation 
of certain aircraft, equipment, supplies, 
and so on, for use in connection with 
damage to aircraft, for fire fighting, 
rescue, and relief work in connection 
with floods and other disasters, without 
the payment of duty and without com- 
pliance with the customs laws. 

Under present law, the pilot of an air- 
craft is the only person who is permitted 
to execute and deliver a manifest for an 
aircraft. Section 16 would amend this 
by permitting any authorized agent of 
the aircraft to perform these duties. 

Present law permits the Secretary of 
the Treasury to permit informal entries 
of merchandise not exceeding $100 in 
value. Section 17 would raise this ceiling 
to $250. Informal entries relieve im- 
porters from supplying complicated doc- 
umentation which is required in the case 
of formal entries. The increase in the 
dollar amount is proposed in order to 
conform it with the changes in price 
levels since the enactment of the $100 
provision. 

Section 17 would also eliminate, at the 
discretion of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the requirement of invoices certified 
by United States consulates. 

Verification of documents would be 
permitted by a written declaration in 
lieu of the presently required oath by sec- 
tion 18. This is similar to authorization 
already permitted the Secretary of the 
Treasury in connection with documents 
required under the internal revenue laws. 
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Section 19 eliminates unnecessary 
paper work resulting from amendment 
of customs entries, thereby facilitating 
economical administration of the cus- 
toms laws. It also eliminates the impo- 
sition of undervaluation duties on im- 
porters who without negligence or intent 
to deceive customs appraisers have en- 
tered merchandise at a value lower than 
that found to be applicable by customs 
appraisers. 

In the case of commingled merchan- 
dise present law provides that where it 
is impossible to determine the different 
classes of merchandise all of the com- 
mingled merchandise shall be subject to 
the highest rate of duty applicable to 
any part of it, or if duty-free merchan- 
dise is commingled with dutiable mer- 
chandise, the merchandise is subject 
to duty. 

Section 20 would increase from 10 to 
30 days the time within which com- 
mingled merchandise may be segregated. 
It would also except from the operation 
of present law any part of a shipment 
which the importer can prove is com- 
mercially negligible or cannot be segre- 
gated without excessive costs and that 
the commingling was not to avoid pay- 
ment of lawful duties. Also excepted 
would be shipments where proof is fur- 
nished by the importer that the value of 
the commingled merchandise is less than 
the aggregate value would be if the ship- 
ment were segregated, that the shipment 
is not capable of segregation without ex- 
cessive costs, and that it was not com- 
mingled to avoid duties. The duty ap- 
plicable in the case of commingled mer- 
chandise under the exceptions provided 
in section 20 is that which is applicable 
to the merchandise which is present in 
the greatest quantity. 

Section 21 would permit greater dis- 
cretion to the Secretary of the Treasury 
in correcting errors and mistakes in en- 
tries, appraisements, and so on, where 
the error or mistake is manifest. 

Section 22 eliminates the requirement 
that the Secretary of the Treasury must 
publish the gold content of foreign coins. 
As we know, the gold standard has been 
abandoned in most of the world, and 
this requirement is obsolete. The sec- 
retary would be required to keep a cur- 
rent list of published par values of for- 
eign currencies. 

Judicial interpretations of present law 
have resulted, in cases where warehouse 
receipts and other evidences of owner- 
ship of goods in bonded warehouses have 
been transferred, in the transferor and 
each transferee being able to protest as- 
sessments and liquidations. This has 
unnecessarily increased the work of 
customs employees. 

Section 23 provides that a transferee 
shall not have a right to file a protest 
or to a separate liquidation unless rates 
of duties have been changed after he ac- 
quires his right to the merchandise. 

Section 24 would vest in the Secretary 
of the Treasury discretion as to the de- 
gree of supervision of activities required 
to be under direct customs supervision. 

Section 25 is the usual saving clause 
provision which preserves existing rights 
and liabilities under present law. 
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Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 1 minute to the gentleman 
from California [Mr, YOUNGER]. 

Mr, YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, I call 
the attention of the Committee to the 
fact that the city of Washington is play- 
ing host for the next 3 days to the na- 
tional champion drill team of the United 
States, the Spanish Dons, of Half Moon 
Bay, Calif. They will drill tonight at 
Fort Belvoir and tomorrow night at the 
Walter Reed Hospital and Sunday night 
they are going to take part in Ed Sulli- 
van’s program, the Toast of the Town, 
in New York. I call this to the atten- 
tion of the Committee so that Members 
may avail themselves of the opportunity 
to see the champion drill team of the 
United States. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. JENKINS]. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, as has 
already been stated several times this 
afternoon, we are considering a bill that 
we have been calling the customs simpli- 
fication bill. Well, if there is anything 
simple about it, I have not been able to 
find it yet. But, it is true that the cus- 
toms business of our country is big 
business. I am afraid some of you and 
maybe most of you are a good deal as I 
have been—you probably have never 
paid much attention to the importance 
of the operations of the customs of our 
country. This is a matter that deserves 
our best attention because it is a big 
business. Of course, it does not apply 
as much to those who live in the interior 
of our country as it does to those who 
live on the coast. I wonder if you have 
ever thought just how big this business 
really is. The Government employs 
nearly 9,000 men and women doing this 
job of operating the customhouses in 
this country. In addition to that, I 
would just like to give to you these fig- 
ures. For instance, in 1952 the Con- 
gress appropriated $40,500,000 to oper- 
ate this big business, and this business 
has been a very paying business. Be- 
cause of the spending of this $40,500,000 
the Government collected in customs 
duties $748 million. Last year the Con- 
gress appropriated $41 million, the cus- 
toms department spent $40 million, and 
the customs authorities took in $843 
million. I think you will agreed with me 
that this is a very important agency of 
the Government. 

Before we adopted the income-tax law, 
the Government sustained itself very 
largely from about four sources—the 
first and most important, I think, was 
the duty on imports. Another was the 
excise tax on tobacco and liquor. An- 
other was the tax on the western lands, 
and that was not very much, and then 
the other source was the tolls we got 
from vessels passing through the Pan- 
ama Canal. Of course, in those times 
the Government was operated on about 
$2 billion or $3 billion a year—which is 
quite a contrast to the astronomical fig- 
ures to which our national expenses have 
come. 

The consideration of this bill should 
be a little easier for the Members when 
I remind you that just 2 years ago the 
House went through this same procedure 
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and passed a bill simplifying the cus-- 
toms practices—that bill was quite simi- 
lar in some respects to this bill. It took 
us a long time to work out that bill. The 
Committee on Ways and Means worked 
at it for days. We had the experts be- 
fore us. That bill passed the House 
without much objection. 

The bill then went over to the other 
body, but they did not consider it and of 
course it did not become a law. Now 
we have the same task before us again 
and I am sure that this House will pass 
this bill that we have before us today 
because it has been much improved over 
the other bill. 

I daresay to those of you who are 
lawyers who practiced in inland States 
that you do not know much about the 
laws controlling imports and exports. 
I judge that most of you are just like I 
am. Iam a lawyer from an inland town; 
I did not know a thing about the law 
controlling imports and exports, and 
the code of procedure that applies to the 
administration of the customs laws and, 
in working on the preparation of this 
measure that we are considering here 
today, I have developed a great respect 
for this splendid branch of our Govern- 
ment and the fine, capable men who 
operate it. 

There are only a comparatively few 
lawyers in the country who make their 
living in practicing before the customs 
agencies and the customs courts. I do 
not know how many there are, but I 
dare say there are probably no more 
than 3,000 or 4,000 in all the country 
who make their living in that business. 
Still it is a big business, and a compli- 
cated business. The men and women 
who form the staff for the operation 
of this big department are not much in 
the public eye, but they must be smart 
and alert to carry on this work, much 
of which is very confidential and in- 
volves foreign people and foreign gov- 
ernments, 

This year it was decided that we would 
again try to bring to this Department 
and to the Government the relief to 
which they were entitled. Therefore, our 
good chairman put that duty and respon- 
sibility upon me. We proceeded to pre- 
pare a bill. Weconsulted those who were 
most vitally interested. I mean the im- 
porters and exporters of the country. 
We consulted the Treasury Department, 
under which the collection of the customs 
duties is done. And, incidentally, I 
want to say that if the Treasury Depart- 
ment is as well-manned and well- 
equipped in every one of its branches as 
it is in the customs branch, it is better 
equipped than it ever has been before. 
I do not think that the customs branch 
has ever been as well equipped as it is 
now. Iam glad to pay this compliment 
to the ladies and gentlemen whom I 
and the Ways and Means Committee 
have contacted in the preparation of this 
legislation. I want to pay a special com- 
pliment to Mr. Chapman Rose, the Un- 
der Secretary of the Treasury, and to 
Mr. Johnson, who is one of the chief ad- 
ministrators in the Customs Bureau. 
Their knowledge of the rights and re- 
sponsibilities of the customs department 
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proves them to be brilliant and compe- 
tent officials. 

We also had before us—and when I 
say “we” I mean the committee; and it 
was not a subcommittee, either—many 
very smart and capable businessmen who 
were vitally interested in the matter of 
the collection of custom duties. 

It has been brought out here that there 
were no hearings on these matters, but 
we did have very extensive and exhaus- 
tive hearings. We had 3 or 4 days of 
hearings. We invited everybody. Of 
course, those people who were interested 
in customs simplification naturally came 
before the committee, because it is their 
business. Any of the Members of the 
House who have had experience know 
that if they were considering an impor- 
tant matter, say, in the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, the 
people interested in the particular pro- 
posed legislation would be present before 
the committee. That is the way we 
found it. 

We found that the best lawyers in the 
country who make their living practic- 
ing this particular branch of the law be- 
fore the customs courts and before the 
Commissions, in Washington, in San 
Francisco, in Savannah, in all the ports 
of the country, were present. 

They brought in their suggestions as 
to how this procedure could be improved 
by law and as to what ought to be done. 

When the hearings were completed, we 
called before us the experts of the Gov- 
ernment, who went over all the testi- 
mony given in the hearings, and gave us 
a complete summary of all the testi- 
mony. Those recommendations that 
had been made by many different per- 
sons we naturally were inclined to fol- 
low. Those recommendations that 
were controversial we gave serious con- 
sideration, with the purpose of trying to 
put into law what was best. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS. I yield to the distin- 
guished chairman of our committee. 

Mr. REED of New York. I want to say 
that many who did not appear personally 
had the opportunity, and took advantage 
of it, to file briefs expressing their views. 

Mr. JENKINS. Yes. And in addition 
to those who came before the committee, 
quite a number filed briefs. I have in 
my hand a copy of the hearings. There 
are about 225 pages of the hearings. 

When we came to consider the hear- 
ings in the committee, again we called 
these experts in to find out what were the 
faults, what were the criticisms that 
could be made to the testimony that had 
been presented to us, and what were the 
provisions that they would recommend 
to be inserted in the proposed bill. 

We found that there were some com- 
plaints against the original bill. Those 
who had complaints came in and aired 
them. Members of the committee did 
the same thing. Finally we thought we 
had a pretty good bill covering the whole 
situation, After doing everything that 
is reasonably possible in such situations 
we decided to rewrite the original bill, 
Then we introduced a new bill, which 
is H. R. 5877. This is the bill that we 
are considering today. 
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After H. R. 5877 came back to us from 


the printer, we had another meeting of 
the full committee and we proceeded to 
consider it. In the meantime, two or 
three interested groups had indicated 
that they had some items or amend- 
ments in mind. We, the members of the 
committee in regular session, had ex- 
haustive hearings with respect to these 
proposed amendments. Mr. EBERHARTER, 
member of the committee, had some 
people who were interested in certain 
proposed amendments and some other 
members had people who were inter- 
ested in some other proposed amend- 
ments. The gentleman from Michigan 
Mr. Knox) had a problem that we had 
had up 2 years ago. He brought that 
problem back before the committee in 
a modified form. 

The committee accepted the Eber- 
harter amendment and the amendment 
offered by Mr. Knox. Later on in this 
general debate I am sure that these gen- 
tlemen will appear before you and give 
their reasons for offering and passing 
their respective amendments. As far as 
I am concerned, they have considerable 
merit. Of course, these amendments 
may not have as much merit as their 
proponents think they have, but that 
is not an uncommon situation in this 
House. That is nothing uncommon from 
the floor of the House. That is why the 
House of Representatives is the greatest 
legislative body in the world, 

I just want to say one word about the 
Eberharter amendment, if you please, 
and that is this: The basis of the Eber- 
harter amendment is that we try to pro- 
tect our country against surplus imports, 
we try to protect our factory workers and 
our businessmen against those countries 
that pay a bonus to their manufacturers. 
We call it a bounty. Take for instance 
some country such as Japan: It pays its 
manufacturers an extra amount of 
money more than the cost of labor so 
they can go into the markets of the 
world, They pay the duty that we as- 
sess and still sell below producers in our 
country. The law now provides that 
when our experts and those who admin- 
ister the law find that out, find that a 
country is paying its manufacturers a 
bounty to permit them to sell in our 
markets, then we get ready to raise the 
barrier against them, we get ready to 
raise the import duty against them. That 
is the law now. 

The Eberharter amendment would 
provide that in addition to that Amer- 
icans complaining against foreign im- 
ports would also have to show injury. 
That is a pretty hard thing to do, of 
course, as any of us know who have ever 
had to meet a proposition of that kind 
advanced in the enforcement of law. 
What is an injury to an industry or to 
the farmers? An injury to the steel peo- 
ple might not be an injury that the cot- 
ton people would suffer, and an injury 
that the cotton people would suffer would 
not be one that the pottery people would 
suffer; so it is a very difficult thing to 
prove injury. Consequently you can 
naturally expect that there will be dif- 
ferences of opinion with reference to a 
matter of that kind, 
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The same applies to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Knox]. I am not going into 
that amendment in detail for I am sure 
the gentleman from Michigan will ex- 
plain it more fully and more complete- 
ly than I can. But I want to say that 
this bill represents the very best that 
our committee can do—I do not mean the 
subcommittee now, I mean the whole 
committee—can give to the Congress; 
and I hope this bill will be passed by a 
larger vote today and will get over to 
the Senate in time so that that body 
can take it up and pass it in a few days, 
I am sure the same experts from the dif- 
ferent departments that came before us 
will appear before the Senate commit- 
tee, and other people interested will be 
there also. No doubt the Senate will have 
open hearings so that anyone who wants 
to come may do so just as we did in 
the Ways and Means Committee. The 
hearings were open to anybody who 
wanted to come. So as we finish the 
work on this bill we think it is about 
the best we can do. I make that state- 
ment because lawyers working with us 
said so, because the different depart- 
ments of the Government had said so. 
Experts from New York and other ports 
came to Washington and said so. Here 
we have a bill that will take care of all 
these interests. Then we have the Cus- 
toms Bureau here in Washington pre- 
sided over by men of great ability who 
have been coming before us for years; 
and I want to say in their behalf I think 
there is no part of the Government any 
better taken care of than the Customs 
section of the Government. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS. I yield. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. I wish 
to say to the gentleman from Ohio that 
as far as I am concerned at least, and 
I believe I can speak for those who dis- 
cussed the matter when the rule was 
under consideration, that no criticism of 
the Ways and Means Committee was in- 
tended when reference was made to lack 
of hearings; we were discussing the Eb- 
erharter and Knox amendments, not the 
bill itself. I intend to vote for the bill. 
I am going to vote against the Eber- 
harter amendment because no hearings 
were held and I believe those interested 
should have a right to be heard before a 
controversial bill of this importance 
should be passed. I am not sure whether 
I will vote for the Knox amendment or 
not. I am going to support the bill and 
I would not want the committee to think 
that those of us who raised the ques- 
tion of lack of hearings had any refer- 
ence whatever to the bill itself; the ref- 
erence was to the two amendments. 

Mr. JENKINS. With reference to the 
matter of lack of hearings in the com- 
mittee, of course, after the bill was in- 
troduced and a new bill voted out we 
had hearings on the matter in executive 
session, and practically every member of 
the committee was present. Experts 
came up 2 or 3 different times from 
the executive departments; so we did 
have rather good hearings in that 
respect. Of course, you cannot blame 
your constituents or my constituents for 
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not having been alert to all the activities 
of the committee there because they did 
not know about them. That is why we 
are here. If everything were perfect 
they would not need to send the various 
Congressmen here to represent the dif- 
ferent districts. You have a right to pre- 
sent your matter; you have a right to 
debate it, but because this rule will not 
permit the offering of amendments the 
time for you to ask questions and speak 
out is right now during general debate. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. We heard quite a 
lot said some minutes ago about trade, 
not aid. It was a nice sounding slogan. 
I think my friend will agree with me it 
was nothing but a slogan. I can remem- 
ber some weeks ago I told certain peo- 
ple I had met for the first time that, 
in my opinion, the most that could be 
expected would be an extension of the 
reciprocal trade agreement law for 1 
year and the possible passage of the 
Customs Simplification Act which I think 
is important in connection with busi- 
ness. It is fair to say that no more leg- 
islation will come out of the committee 
this session other than the two bills I 
just referred to? 

Mr. JENKINS. The reciprocal trade 
agreements bill will come out; that is, 
the last half of that bill. The original 
bill was cut in two. Half of it has been 
passed by the House and the other half 
that the gentleman is interested in is to 
come yet and I feel sure it will be con- 
sidered by this House. 

Mr. McCORMACK. You would not 
call it a bill to carry out the slogan of 
trade, not aid? 

Mr. JENKINS. No; it is just the re- 
verse. As far as I am concerned, this 
trade and aid proposition is all right in 
its place and some times but at the same 
time I have not forgotten who made this 
great country of ours. I have not for- 
gotten who is making it now. I have not 
forgotten who lives here and who pays 
the taxes in this great country of ours. 
My theory is that we have to take care ` 
of them first before we take care of 
everybody else all over the world. I be- 
lieve that we must keep our country 
strong. Our mission in the world is to 
guarantee to our people life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness, and the better 
and the longer we can do that is the best 
guaranty for peace among nations. We 
must be strong. Should we be so foolish 
as to spend ourselves into bankrupicy 
then God pity the world. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. Knox]. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment that is known as the Knox 
amendment, and which the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Jonas} has 
spoken about, is one that would permit 
manufacturers to send into Canada 
principally for processing where they are 
unable to process that particular metal 
product within their own plants. There 
have been periods of time when the in- 
dustry has had breakdowns in the manu- 
facturing plant and did not have the 
facilities to continue on with the work; 
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so, therefore, they have exported the 
metal product over into Canada for proc- 
essing, then imported it back to the 
United States. 

Under the present law it is necessary 
for the manufacturers to pay a duty on 
the full amount of the cost of that par- 
ticular commodity that is imported back 
into the United States after having been 
exported. 

There has been some opposition, I 
know, to this amendment, and justly so; 
however, the amendment as it is now 
before you provides in section (A): 

Any article of metal (except precious 
metal) 


Which would possibly be jewelry, 
watches, or that sort— 
manufactured in the United States or sub- 
jected to a process of manufacture in the 
United States is exported for further proc- 
essing. 


The only product that is involved in 
this amendment is metal products. I 
know that the textile industry was quite 
concerned, I read several telegrams that 
Members showed me this morning about 
the provisions of this amendment. The 
first amendment we had before the com- 
mittee, and we discussed it thoroughly 
with the full committee, would have left 
everything wide open, so that any man- 
ufactured product could have been ex- 
ported and imported. But this amend- 
ment does not allow anything else but 
metal products. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNOX. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. I would 
like to ask the gentleman to turn to the 
amendment. Does that part which pre- 
cedes A now appear in existing law? 

Mr. KNOX. Yes. That is true. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. The 
new language which begins with the sec- 
tion labeled “A”? 

Mr. KNOX. That is correct. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. So the 
reference in the paragraph above to 
“any article” is now in the law? 

Mr. KNOX. That is in the law. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. And 
the new amendment does not affect that? 

Mr. KNOX. That is correct. 

It has been necessary for industry—I 
speak of the Detroit area—to ship to 
Algoma, at Sault Ste. Marie, Canada, 
which is across the river from Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich., metal products in order to 
have them processed, because there was 
no other plant accessible to the manu- 
facturer to have this particular work 
done upon that particular product. 
Now, you all know, I believe, what the 
cost of transportation in your own home- 
towns amounts to when you have to 
transport metal products, getting it out 
of the plant, getting it on the truck, then 
trucking it to its destination to have the 
processing done and the same thing hap- 
pening on the return journey, removing 
from the Canadian plant, coming back 
on the truck to the United States again 
and back into the home plant for fur- 
ther processing. This applies only in 
emergency situations. This will provide 
that a manufacturer would pay just the 
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cost upon that processing that was done, 
I am speaking of Canada, because that is 
the principal question involved here. 
The manufacturer would pay the cost 
upon the processing that would be done 
in Canadian factories. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNOX. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Illinois. 

Mrs. CHURCH. The gentleman from 
Michigan has certainly aroused my curi- 
osity about this. Iam wondering wheth- 
er or not the plant to which the Ameri- 
can company ships the product is owned 
by the American company. 

Mr. KNOX. It could be and it could 
not be. In this particular case the Al- 
goma Steel Co. is not an American-owned 
plant. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Can the gentleman 
tell me how much benefit would result 
from this process; in other words, how 
many industries would be affected in va- 
rious localities other than the Detroit 
area? 

Mr. KNOX. I believe it would be very 
minor because of the great cost of trans- 
portation of these articles into Canada. 
This is just in case of an emergency. It 
is not a case that would be practical con- 
tinuously because of the fact that your 
Canadian wage scales today are com- 
parable to our American wage scales, so 
there would be no advantage as far as 
industry is concerned. But it is a mat- 
ter of expediting the manufacture of 
that particular product. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNOX. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. RABAUT. The gentleman might 
explain that the peak load in the auto- 
motive industry will make this necessary 
at times. 

Mr. KNOX. That is very true. It very 
often hits the automotive industry. Of 
course, this also has reference to the 
defense industries. We all know that De- 
troit is known as the arsenal of democ- 
racy. It has produced a terrific amount 
of materiel for the war effort. I do not 
know, as I am not too familiar with the 
provision as far as it relates to the auto- 
motive industry, but if you have a shut- 
down in one portion of your plant in the 
automotive industry it affects the entire 
line, ereas if they could send the prod- 
uct to Canada and have the processing 
done there until the proper repairs could 
be made, then they could proceed in a 
normal manner. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNOX. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS. The gentleman used 
the words “metal products.” There 
has been apprehension that it might af- 
fect other lines. Take Mexico, for in- 
stance. Somebody could send leather or 
cotton goods of some kind down into 
Mexico, and they could decorate them, 
and add the labor to it, and bring it back 
to be sold in competition with American 
goods, and that is what a lot of people 
are afraid of. They were afraid it would 
affect watches and many other com- 
modities. But, when you insert the word 
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“metal” in your amendment, you shut 
the door on about everything except the 
people who would more or less be in the 
heavy metals industry. 

Mr. KNOX. That is correct. It also 
provides “except precious metals,” which 
will take in jewelry and other things of 
that sort. It would not be possible to 
ship them out and bring them back just 
on the cost of processing. It would ap- 
ply to the total cost of that particular 
product. : 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNOX. I yield. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Does the 
gentleman’s amendment define the word 
“processing”? In other words, what 
sort of processing would be necessary to 
comply with the terms of that amend- 
ment? 

Mr. KNOX. The word “processing” 
in this particular case would refer to the 
portion of the work that had to be done 
on the particular product. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. The way 
I understood the gentlemen, I thought it 
might be possible for the same thing to 
happen as the gentleman from Ohio 
mentioned, that perhaps a piece of steel 
could be shipped across to Canada and 
come back as an automobile. 

Mr. KNOX. No, it cannot do that, 
because of the fact that this amendment 
provides just for that portion of the 
processing of it. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNOX. I yield. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. What 
does Canada do with respect to the con- 
trary situation? 

Mr. KNOX. I am happy the gentle- 
man brought up that question, because 
this morning through a telephone con- 
versation with the Canadian consul they 
advise that if the Congress should pass 
this bill they will initiate the same type 
of bill in Canada, to reciprocate. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. I un- 
derstand that today there is no such 
reciprocal agreement. 

Mr. KNOX. Yes, today it is identical 
in Canada as in the United States. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Can- 
ada has the same situation you are try- 
ing to change in so far as the United 
States in concerned? 

Mr. KNOX. The present situation is 
identical. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina: Then 
would such an arrangement as the gen- 
tleman contemplates not more properly 
be the subject of a reciprocal trade 
agreement between the two countries? 
Should not both countries do this at the 
same time, instead of Congress making 
this provision with respect to our side 
and then expecting Canada to recipro- 
cate? 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNOX. I yield. 

Mr. REED of New York. Would not 
this really be the case, that in time 
of war there were certain industries on 
the Michigan side of the Soo River and 
the Detroit River that were to make 
a certain line of defense products, but 
they did not have the facilities for doing 
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certain kinds or putting on the finishing 
touches but Canada did have factories 
so equipped that they could do that? 

Mr. KNOX. That is correct. 

Mr. REED of New York. That is what 
led to this situation? 

Mr. KNOX. That is right. 

Mr. REED of New York. So that any 
time there was an emergency they would 
have had to build factories and spend 
millions of dollars, and the delay would 
not have warranted it, to do that little 
bit of processing, when factories 
equipped to do it existed just across the 
line? 

Mr. KNOX. That is right, and the 
amount of time that would be consumed 
in building a plant in that particular 
area would not warrant it. 

Mr. CAMP. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNOX. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. CAMP. Does the gentleman’s 
amendment apply to sending any kind 
of textiles into a foreign country for 
work to be done on them? 

Mr. KNOX. It does not. It applies 
to metal products only. 

Mr. CAMP. I knew it did not, but I 
just wanted to get that in the Recorp. 
As I understand, the gentleman’s 
amendment applies only to metal prod- 
ucts? 

Mr. KNOX. That is correct. 

Mr. CAMP. It does not apply to pre- 
cious metal products? 

Mr. KNOX. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. I 
would like the gentleman to speak to 
the point I made a few moments ago. 
The gentleman started to answer but 
was interrupted. 

Mr. KNOX. What was the gentle- 
man’s question? 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. It was 
whether this arrangement the gentle- 
man contemplates would not more prop- 
erly be the subject of an agreement be- 
tween the two countries, in which both 
countries would do this simultaneously. 

Mr. KNOX. I feel every confidence, 
and I believe the committee does, that 
after careful consideration the amend- 
ment I am offering will be found ger- 
mane to the bill. It deals directly with 
the question of customs regulations. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNOX. I yield. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I think, 
in answer to the statement of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina, it must be 
stated, even though our executive 
branch could enter into an agreement 
probably with Canada to make a change 
and have a reciprocal arrangement, it 
would still be necessary that the Con- 
gress act and write the change into law, 
making it permissive that this be done. 
The same thing is possibly true, as far 
as the Canadian situation is concerned. 
So, sooner or later, one legislative branch 
is going to have to take the initiative, 
and, as I understand it, in this case we 
are going to take the initiative, and the 
gentleman has an understanding from 
the Canadian Embassy that if we do ac- 
cept this amendment and write it into 
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our law, Canada will take the necessary 
steps to grant a similar privilege, as far 
as goods going from Canada into the 
United States and back to Canada so as 
to make the treatment fully reciprocal. 

Mr. KNOX. I thank the gentleman 
for his statement. That is absolutely 
correct. I have been so informed this 
morning by telephone that that will be 
the next act of the Canadian Govern- 
ment, to initiate necessary legislation so 
that we will have reciprocal trade in that 
form. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 1 minute to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. GOODWIN]. 

Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
favor this bill but am opposed to the 
Eberharter amendment. This amend- 
ment may have far-reaching effects and 
may easily prove disastrous to industry 
and agriculture. The amendment re- 
ceived scant consideration in the Ways 
and Means Committee and if it had been 
well understood, I am sure it would not 
have been placed in the category of per- 
missible amendments. 

To provide that proof of injury shall 
be required before countervailing duties 
may be applied, appears to me to be dan- 
gerous. Nobody knows what the injury 
would have to be, nor how it would be 
applied. We do know that any injury 
test proceedings means that much time 
is consumed in the inquiry and in the 
meantime great damage could be done 
to American industry and American 
agriculture. 

Our American wool industry is cer- 
tainly justified in expressing grave con- 
cern over the situation. Including the 
Eberharter amendment in this bill might 
mean the rescinding of the countervail- 
ing duty recently imposed on wool top 
imports from Uruguay. 

Notably to be adversely affected would 
be the candy industry which is so im- 
portant in the business life of New 
England. There has been a tremendous 
increase in the volume of candy imported 
into this country from abroad. 

Among those from Massachusetts who 
have communicated to me, as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, their alarm at the Eberharter 
proposal are the following: Ernest 
Bentley, president, Boston Wool Trade 
Association; Walter R. Guild, managing 
director, New England Manufactur- 
ing Confectioners Association, Boston; 
Walker Top Associates, Boston; William 
F. Sullivan, president, Northern Textile 
Association, Boston; Rufus F. Hale, as- 
sistant treasurer, Pacific Mills, Boston; 
Kenneth Marriner, Marriner & Co., Inc., 
Boston; Thurmond & Co., Boston; Dra- 
per Top Co., Boston; Gilet Carbonizing 
Co,, Lowell; Southwell Combing Co., 
North Chelmsford; Merrimack Manu- 
facturing Co., Lowell; A. C. Brett, Hood 
Rubber Co., Watertown; Henry C. Ber- 
lin, president, Converse Rubber Corp., 
Malden; Joseph McGarry, president, 
Rubber Workers Federal Labor Union 
Local; Malden; Thomas Moriarty, busi- 
ness agent, Malden; and Arthur O. Well- 
man, Boston. 

I doubt if this amendment has any 
place anyway in a customs simplifica- 
tion bill and I hope it will be defeated 
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here and let any further consideration 
of it be deferred pending the contem- 
plated study of our reciprocal trade laws. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 7 minutes to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Oakman], 

Mr. OAKMAN. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to speak in favor of the proposed amend- 
ment as it offers a commonsense ap- 
proach to an economic problem and 
would be in the best interest of indus- 
try and the general public—the tax- 
paying public who also foots the final 
bill for the cost of manufacturing the 
articles which he consumes. There are 
times along the Canadian border when 
certain manufacturing facilities are in- 
adequate or lacking in some respect, 
making it necessary to farm out goods 
to Canadian plants for further process- 
ing. This is an expensive inconvenience 
because of high costs of handling and 
of transportation inyolved, but obviously 
there are times when it does become 
absolutely necessary in order to main- 
tain production and employment at con- 
tinuing high levels. For American 
manufacturing plants located near the 
Canadian border who farm out goods 
for further processing, just like plants 
in other parts of the country, present 
law imposes a penalty on the consumer 
if the commodities are further processed 
in Canadian plants. The duty on the 
reimported, further processed commodi- 
ties should rightfully be on only the 
value added. But it is not. It is to- 
tally unfair—and unrealistic—to place 
the duty on the total value of the reim- 
ported product because thereby duty is 
assessed on American manufacture, and 
on American labor, and it is the con- 
sumer—who also pays taxes—who foots 
the final bill. 

Consumers all over the country use 
the products of our plants located near 
the Canadian border. These consumers 
have had to pay the extra bounty on 
such things as, first, idler wheel rims 
which were exported for having a flange 
turned on the edge; second, lever arms 
for adding machines which were sent 
over to have angles bent in the arms; 
third, piston rings which were exported 
for a rough-grinding operation; and 
fourth, castings and forgings sent over 
for grinding and drilling operations. 

These aforementioned products, like 
many other products manufactured in 
the United States near the Canadian 
border, are used all over our Nation, 
and I submit it is unfair and unrealistic 
to assess a duty on a reimported, further- 
processed commodity on the basis of the 
present law. Adequate precedent has 
been established with respect to books 
and sound recordings as follows: 

Paragraph 1410 of the Tariff Act of 
1930 provides: 

That exported books of domestic manu- 
facture, when returned to the United States 
after having been advanced in value or im- 
proved in condition by any process of manu- 
facture or other means shall be dutiable 
only on the cost of materials added and 
labor performed in the foreign country. 


Paragraph 1726 of the act provides for 
free entry of: 

Sound recordings transcribed or recorded 
abroad for radio or television news broad- 
casts in the United States, or sultable for 
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use in reproducing sound in connection with 
moving-picture newsreels undeveloped nega- 
tive moving-picture film of American manu- 
facture exposed abroad for silent or sound 
newsreel. 


I, therefore, support the logical and 
realistic change embodied in the pro- 
posed amendment and urge its adoption. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. EBERHARTER]. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
the issue of high tariffs and low tariffs 
has been a historic one. The halls of 
this Congress have reverberated for 
many, many years over the question of 
high tariffs and low tariffs; barriers to 
trade, or more free trade, the principle of 
the necessity of trading with other na- 
tions in the world. 

The issue was very much in the fore- 
front 6 months ago when the slogan was 
used very extensively, “More trade, not 
ald.“ 

Tam afraid, Mr. Chairman, that when 
the final record of this Congress is made, 
it will show that this Congress has put 
more barriers to trade on the books than 
have been enacted in the past 20 years. 

We are faced today with that issue, 
whether or not one of the chief barriers 
to the free flow of trade will be removed 
or whether we will go backward to the 
old policy of high tariffs, high protection 
to the industries of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, it was always my 
belief that the principal argument of 
those advocating high tariffs was our 
protection, the protection of American 
business, protection of American indus- 
try, protection of American agriculture, 
protection of American jobs. 

In an amendment which will be offered 
to this measure, and which I approve, 
as I approve the measure itself whole- 
heartedly, there is contained an absolute 
protection to industry, protection to 
business, protection to the working men 
and women of America, and protection 
to agriculture. 

The amendment which will be offered 
by the committee says very plainiy 
that— 

Such countervailing duties shall be im- 
posed only if the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall determine after such investigaticn as 
he deems necessary that an industry in the 
United States is being or is likely to be 
injured or is prevented or retarded from 
being established by reason of the importa- 
tion into the United States of articles or 
merchandise of the class or kind in respect 
of which the bounty or grant is paid or be- 
stowed. 


Mr. Chairman, in my opinion such 
language cannot be construed as any- 
thing else but perfect protection for 
every industry in the United States. 
Coupled with that, of course, there must 
be a finding by the Secretary of the 
Treasury that a bounty is being paid by 
a foreign country to an exporter of 
goods to the United States. When this 
original act was passed giving the right 
to the Secretary of the Treasury to im- 
pose a countervailing duty of course the 
money markets were pretty stable, one 
system was used all over the world; you 
might say the rate of exchange was well 
recognized, and it stood for months and 
months, perhaps years, before it changed 
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in value. But today, Mr. Chairman, 
practically every country in Latin Amer- 
ica and in South America finds it neces- 
sary in order to exist financially to use 
a multiple system of exchange. It is 
absolutely necessary, in many instances, 
otherwise their governments might col- 
lapse, they would go bankrupt; so it has 
become the practice in many South 
American and Latin-American countries 
to have a multiple system of exchange. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, EBERHARTER. I yield. 

Mr, MASON. Would the gentleman 
please explain what a multiple system 
of exchange is so that people who 
have not been sitting in the committee 
with us may know what it means? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. A multiple sys- 
tem of exchange is one whereby a coun- 
try allows a different amount of money 
in American dollars for different types 
of goods; for some types you are allowed 
more, for others less. So it has become 
the practice in many of the Latin-Amer- 
ican and South American countries as 
part of their taxing system, Mr. Chair- 
man—and that is important, it is part 
of their taxing system to pay higher rates 
for the American dollars on certain items 
that are exported. In that manner the 
governments of these Latin-American 
countries obtain more of the American 
dollars that they need, and they export 
more of the goods that they do not need 
in their own country. 

The law in force at the present time 
provides that if the Secretary of the 
Treasury finds that any country—any 
country in the world—is giving a sub- 
sidy on exports he shall impose a coun- 
tervailing duty on that item or those 
items on which a subsidy is being paid. 
We know as a matter of fact today there 
are several South American countries 
that are paying a bounty on goods ex- 
ported to the United States. The ques- 
tion has been before the Secretary of 
the Treasury for quite a while, and the 
Secretary in order to be fair about the 
thing, in order not to alienate every one 
of these South American countries that 
are paying bounties, states in effect— 
these are not his words—he states in ef- 
fect: “I cannot really impose a counter- 
vailing duty upon every country in Latin 
America and South America that is pay- 
ing an export bounty. I ought to know 
first if an injury is being done to any 
industry in the United States by reason 
of this subsidy that is being paid.” 

Why should we in this country care 
what bounty is being paid as long as it 
does not injure the United States, does 
not injure the industry of the United 
States, does not injure its working peo- 
ple, does not injure its agriculture, does 
not injure any segment of the American 
economy? Why should we impose a 
countervailing duty on a country’s ex- 
ports that has no effect except to cost the 
American consumer more money? Aside 
from that, Mr. Chairman, under our 
policy of trade, not aid are we making 
friends by imposing countervailing duties 
when their exports do not do us any 
harm? They harm only the American 
consumer; they do not harm any indus- 
try in the United States, or its agricul- 
ture, or the workingman, I say it is a 
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good way to lose friends and to make 
enemies, that compulsory, mandatory 
provision in the present act requiring the 
Secretary of the Treasury to impose a 
countervailing duty whether it is doing 
any harm to the people of this country 
or not; it is absolutely wrong. 

If you want to go absolutely contrary 
to our policy, which has been enunciated 
by the last four Presidents of the United 
States and by the present President of 
the United States, vote down this 
amendment. That is how it will be con- 
strued all over the world, 

You can attack this amendment be- 
cause you have received a lot of tele- 
grams, you can attack this amendment 
because the place is filled with lobbyists. 
That is what is going on. I know it, and 
every member of this committee sitting 
here knows it. 

Are we going to legislate by telegrams 
from special pleaders? Let it go down 
on the record that you are turning down 
the amendment and going contrary to 
every policy and principle we have acted 
upon in this country for the last 20 years. 
Turn down your Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, turn down your Secretary of State, 
turn them all down, this is a Congress 
that refuses to go along with enunciated 
principles, We are giving merely lip 
service—that is what we are doing—to 
the policy of “trade, not aid.“ 

I wish there could be a record vote on 
this. I wish we could have direct word 
from the President of the United States. 
Let the State Department send word all 
over the world that we in Congress are 
affirmatively continuing barriers to 
trade that have no effect whatsoever on 
American industry. That is what fail- 
ure to adopt this amendment will do. 

Mr. Chairman, we know some manu- 
facturers in this country have sent 
hundreds and hundreds of telegrams 
down here, including the National As- 
sociation of Wool Manufacturers, try- 
ing to defeat this amendment. 

On July 2 of this year a letter was 
sent by the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers, the same people who 
sent you the telegrams, to members of 
their association. I will not read the 
whole letter but here is a part of it: 

As already advised by the Secretary, con- 
siderable time at the Directors Meeting June 
16, was devoted to tariff matters. 

Foremost was the report of a special com- 
mittee established to explore the question 
of the Duty on Apparel Wool which resulted 
in a recommendation of a duty-free greasy 
wool policy. A copy of this committee's re- 
port, as unanimously endorsed by the Di- 
rectors present, is enclosed, 


Mr. Chairman, I suppose that mem- 
bers of the committee here know that 
the wool manufacturers and the grow- 
ers of wool have cooperated in the past 
in order to have a high tariff on wool, 
both greasy wool, tops, and every other 
kind of merchandise manufactured from 
wool. This is all confidential, too. 

You see here a case where the wool 
manufacturers are pulling the rug out 
from under the wool-growing States, so 
you Members who represent the wool- 
growing States should not think you are 
going to get help for protection for your 
own industry since the wool manufac- 
turers under the direction of their board 
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of directors have said: “We want duty- 
free wool.” 

Here is another part of this letter: 

In closing it should be noted that the 
recommendation of the Directors on the en- 
closed report represents a basic departure 
from the Association's present policies. The 
most careful consideration of the members 
is, therefore, earnestly solicited so that 
should a “raw wool free of duty” policy be 
adopted it can be said to reflect the studied 
conclusions of the membership. 


So, you Members from the wool-grow- 
ing States, do not pay too much atten- 
tion to that telegram you received with- 
in the last few days from the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am going to 
refer to a little pamphlet that I have 
here entitled “Duty on Apparel Wool 
(Not for Publication).” This is a report 
to the board of directors of the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers by a 
special committee, June 16, 1953. That 
is less than a month ago. Here is what 
it says: 

(Not for publication) 

This committee recommends endorsement 
of a duty-free policy on greasy wool for the 
association. 


In other words, they think they are 
writing the tariff laws, and maybe they 
are, judging by the shift of sentiments 
since the telegram they sent. I quote 
further from the report: 

By this action it does not wish to infer 
opposition to any future proposals of the 
growers seeking Government assistance by 
other means on grounds of national interest. 
The committee recognizes there are some 
risks in this position, but it believes the risks 
of not assuming it are even greater. 


Now I want to read one other thing in 
here that is very, very interesting: 

Also to be considered in an evolution of 
this nature— 


Evolution? They mean a change in 
their policy— 
is the risk of having the existing inadequate 
ad valorem duty on manufacturers— 


You see, it is inadequate on manufac- 
turers but they want it free as far as the 
wool grower is concerned— 
the portion of duty designed to afford direct 
protection to the American manufacturer, 
further reduced. 


Those of you who received telegrams 
should listen to this: 

It must also be recognized that should this 
industry abandon its former policy of sup- 
port to the wool growers for protective 
duty— 


I can hardly read this without laugh- 


ing— 

its chance of maintaining the political sup- 
port for protection on manufactures from 
Senators and Congressmen from wool-grow- 
ing States is nil. 


Would that not make you laugh except 
that it affects a fundamental policy of 
these United States? That is what you 
are passing on. I know that the word 
will go out all over the world what this 
Congress has done, and I know the rec- 
ord will be written when the session is 
over, that we are going back to a high 
tariff policy. I thought that was the op- 
posite of what both parties intended. 
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Evidently, judging by some of the re- 
marks made today, we might as well just 
shut our doors to our friends and neigh- 
bors in the southern part of these Amer- 
icas, shut out trade with the countries 
across the seas, and depend upon our- 
selves alone. If you defeat this amend- 
ment, I say it is the best thing you could 
possibly do to lose friends and make 
enemies. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I hope the 
amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. The pro- 
posal has been made by several of the 
agricultural leaders of the country, in- 
cluding the distinguished chairman of 
the House Committee on Agriculture, 
that may be necessary in the interests of 
developing a better export system for ag- 
ricultural products such as wheat and 
possibly some of the other agricultural 
commodities to set up a two-price sys- 
tem for these commodities; in other 
words, a system that would approach 
the type of system that is used by some 
of the countries in South America whom 
today we are shutting out. If we adopt 
the two-price system for agricultural 
commodities yet refuse to allow com- 
modities of the same nature from other 
countries to come into our country with- 
out a double taxation, so to speak, will 
we not be defeating our effort to improve 
the export commodity market? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I think the gen- 
tleman is absolutely correct, because no 
man who is well versed in economics will 
deny the fact that it is absolutely neces- 
sary for some of these countries to have 
a multiple rate of exchange system. I 
hope we are not in that position in the 
United States today. But if we are going 
to say to all the rest of the world that 
uses this multiple rate of exchange sys- 
tem, “We are going to penalize you be- 
cause you are not using the same system 
as we in the United States use,” I would 
say that is a perfect way to become an 
isolated country, to tear down our trade 
practices of many years past built up 
so we would have an expanded trade, and 
to erect barriers and do everything to 
stifle the expansion of our own exports, 
Much of our profits in industry and ag- 
riculture in this country are made from 
the exports we make to other countries, 
that is, the extra sales that bring profits 
to American industry and American ag- 
riculture. 

Here is a copy of the Treasury De- 
partment letter and enclosure: 

‘TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, June 1, 1953. 
Hon. DANIEL A. REED, 
Chairman, Ways and Means Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Reep: During the course of 
my testimony before the Committee on 
Ways and Means on H. R. 5106, the customs 
simplification bill, I indicated that the 
Treasury Department had additional sugges- 
tions for customs simplification legislation 
that were not included in H. R. 5106, and 
Mr. EBERHARTER requested that they be made 
available to the committee. 

I was referring to a proposal that has 
been the subject of prior discussion which 
would (a) add an injury requirement to sec- 
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tion 303 of the Tariff Act regarding the im- 
position of countervailing duties, and (b) 
transfer to the Tariff Commission the juris- 
diction to determine injury in cases arising 
under the antidumping statute and under 
section 303. 

However, in view of the President’s re- 
quest to the Congress for a commission to 
review foreign economic policy the Treasury 
does not wish to suggest (b) above for pres- 
ent consideration by your committee. Pro- 
visions transferring the Treasury’s present 
injury-finding determination under the An- 
tidumping Act to the Tariff Commission and 
giving the Tariff Commission the authority 
to determine injury in countérvailing duty 
cases are appropriate for consideration by 
the proposed commission in connection with 
a review of the proper role of the Tariff Com- 
mission and other agencies of the Govern- 
ment in this field. 

For the present, the Treasury Department 
believes that the one addition to H. R. 5106 
which it would now recommend is an 
amendment to section 303 of the Tariff Act 
providing that countervailing duties should 
be imposed only where injury exists or is 
threatened to a domestic industry. The De- 
partment suggests consideration of the en- 
closed draft amendment to section 303 of 
the Tariff Act which would accomplish this 
purpose. I am sending a copy of this let- 
ter and its enclosure to Mr. EBERHARTER and 
Mr. JENKINS, 

Very truly yours, 
H. CHAPMAN ROSE, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 

[Enclosure.] 

Section 303 of the Tariff Act of 1930 
(U. S. C., 1946 ed., title 19, sec. 1303) 
is amended by inserting at the end of the 
first sentence: 

“Such countervailing duty shall be im- 
posed only if the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall determine, after such investigation as 
he deems necessary, that an industry in 
the United States is being or is likely to be 
injured, or is prevented or retarded from 
being established, by reason of the impor- 
tation into the United States of articles or 
merchandise of the class or kind in respect 
of which the bounty or grant is paid or 
bestowed.” 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, 
the bill is considered as having been 
read for amendment. 

The bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete.— 

SHORT TITLE AND EFFECTIVE DATE 

SECTION 1. This act may be cited as the 
“Customs Simplification Act of 1953” and 
shall be effective, except as otherwise spe- 
cially provided for, on and after the thirtieth 
day following the date of its enactment. 
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Sec. 1. Short title and effective date. 

Sec. 2. Repeal of obsolete accounting pro- 
visions. 

Sec. 3. Effective dates of rates of duty. 

Sec. 4. Marking. 

Sec. 5. Transportation of lead-bearing and 
zinc-bearing ores. 

Sec. 6. Repeal of certain obsolete reciprocal 
provisions. 

Sec. 7. American goods returned. 

Sec. 8. Free entry provision for travelers. 

Sec. 9. Free entry for noncommercial ex- 
hibitions. 

Sec. 10. Temporary free entry for samples 
and other articles under bond. 

Sec. 11. Supplies and equipment for vessels 
and aircraft. 

Sec. 12. Drawback. 

Sec. 13. Administrative exemptions. 

Sec. 14. International traffic and rescue 
work, 

Sec. 15. Value. 

Sec. 16. Signing and delivery of manifests. 


Certified invoices and entry of mer- 
chandise. 

. Verification of documents. 

. Amendment of entries. 

. Commingled merchandise. 

Sec. 21. Correction of errors and mistakes. 

Sec. 22. Conversion of currency. 

Sec. Transfers of goods in bonded ware- 
house. 

Customs supervision. 

Sec. 25. Saving clause. 

REPEAL OF OBSOLETE ACCOUNTING PROVISIONS 

Sec. 2. (a) The following sections of the 
Revised Statutes (relating to obsolete func- 
tions of customs officers and functions of 
such officers now provided for by other laws) 
are hereby repealed: 

Revised Statutes 2621, as amended (U. S. C., 
1946 ed., title 19, sec. 33). 

Revised Statutes 2622, as amended (U. S. C., 
1946 ed., title 19, sec. 34). 

Revised Statutes 2623, as amended (U. S. C 
1946 ed., title 19, sec. 35). 

Revised Statutes 2626, as amended (U. S. C., 
1946 ed., title 19, sec. 39). 

Revised Statutes 2639, as amended (U. S. 
C., 1946 ed., title 19, sec. 42). 

Revised Statutes 2640, as amended (U. S 
C., 1946 ed., title 19, sec. 43). 

Revised Statutes 2641, as amended (U. S. 
C., 1946 ed., title 19, sec. 44). 

Revised Statutes 2643, as amended (U. S. 
C., 1946 ed., title 19, sec. 45). 

(b) Section 439 of the Tariff Act of 1930 
(U. S. C., 1946 edition, title 19, sec. 1439) is 
amended by deleting “the comptroller of 
customs for the district in which the port 
of entry is located” and substituting there- 
for “such employee as the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall designate,” and by deleting 
“said comptroller of customs” and substitut- 
ing therefor “such employee designated by 
the Secretary.” 

(c) Section 440 of the Tariff Act of 1930 
(U. S. C., 1946 ed., title 19, sec. 1440) is 
amended by deleting “the comptroller of cus- 
toms for the district in which the port of 
entry is located” and substituting therefor 
“such employee as the Secretary of the 

shall designate.” 

(d) Section 523 of the Tariff Act of 1930 
(U. S. C., 1946 ed., title 19, sec. 1523) is 
amended to read as follows: 


“Sec. 523. Examination of accounts. 

The Secretary of the Treasury or such 
Officer or employee as he shall designate, 
shall, under regulations and instructions 
prescribed by the Secretary— 

“(1) examine the collectors’ accounts of 
receipts and disbursements of money and 
receipts and disposition of merchandise; and 

“(2) verify, to such extent as the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall direct, assessments of 
duties and taxes and allowances of draw- 
back.” 


EFFECTIVE DATES OF RATES OF DUTY 
Sec. 3. (a) Section 315 of the Tariff Act of 
1930, as amended (U. S. C., 1946 ed., title 


19, sec. 1315), is further amended to read as 
follows: 


“Sec. 315. Effective dates of rates of duty. 

“(a) Except as otherwise specially pro- 
vided for, the rates of duty imposed by or 
pursuant to this Act or any other law on 
any article entered for consumption or with- 
drawn from warehouse for consumption shall 
be the rate or rates in effect when the docu- 
ments comprising the entry for consumption 
or withdrawal from warehouse for consump- 
tion and any estimated or liquidated duties 
then required to be paid have been deposited 
with the appropriate customs officer in the 
form and manner prescribed by regulations 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, except 
that— 

1) any article released under an infor- 
mal mail entry shall be subject to duty at 
the rate or rates in effect when the prepara- 
tion of the entry is completed; and 
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“(2) any article which is not subject to 
a quantitative or tariff-rate quota and which 
is covered by an entry for immediate trans- 
portation made at the port of original im- 
portation under section 552 of this act, if 
entered for consumption at the port desig- 
nated by the consignee, or his agent, in such 
transportation entry without having been 
taken into the custody of the collector un- 
der section 490 of this act, shall be subject 
to the rate or rates in effect when the trans- 
portation entry was accepted at the port of 
original importation. 

“(b) Any article which has been entered 
for consumption but which, before release 
from customs custody, is removed from the 
port or other place of intended release be- 
cause of inaccessibility, overcarriage, strike, 
act of God, or unforeseen contingency, shall 
be subject to duty at the rate or rates in 
effect when the entry for consumption and 
any required duties were deposited in ac- 
cordance with subsection (a) of this section, 
but only if the article is returned to such 
port or place within 90 days after the date 
of removal and the identity of the article 
as that covered by the entry is established 
in accordance with regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

“(c) Insofar as duties are based upon the 
quantity of any merchandise, such duties 
shall, except as provided in paragraph 813 
and section 562 of this act (relating respec- 
tively to certain beverages and to manipu- 
lating warehouses), be levied and collected 
upon the quantity of such merchandise at 
the time of its importation. 

“(d) No administrative ruling resulting in 
the imposition of a higher rate of duty or 
charge than the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall find to have been applicable to im- 
ported merchandise under an established and 
uniform practice shall be effective with re- 
spect to articles entered for consumption 
or withdrawn from warehouse for consump- 
tion prior to the expiration of 30 days after 
the date of publication in the weekly Treas- 
ury Decisions of notice of such ruling; but 
this provision shall not apply with respect 
to the imposition of antidumping duties.” 

(b) Section 484 (f) of the Tariff Act of 
1930, as amended (U. S. C., 1946 ed., title 
19, sec. 1484 (f)), is further amended by 
changing the period at the end to a semi- 
colon and adding “except that, in the case 
of articles not subject to a quantitative or 
tariff-rate quota, entry for the entire quan- 
tity covered by an entry for immediate trans- 
portation made under section 552 of this 
act may be accepted at the port of entry 
designated by the consignee, or his agent, 
in such entry after the arrival of any part 
of such quantity at such designated port 
or at such other place of deposit as may be 
authorized in accordance with regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury.” 

MARKINGS 

Sec. 4. (a) Paragraphs 28, 254, 355, 357, 358, 
359, 360, 361, and 1553 of the Tariff Act of 
1930 (U. S. C., 1946 ed., title 19, sec. 
1001, pars. 28, 354, 355, 357, 358, 359, 360, 
361, and 1553) are amended as follows: 

Paragraph 28 is amended by deleting from 
subparagraph (f) “the immediate container 
and”, 

Paragraph 354 is amended by deleting the 
second proviso. 

Paragraphs 355, 357, 358, 359, 360, and 361 
are amended by deleting the provisos. 

Paragraph 1553 is amended by deleting 
both provisos. 

(b) The following sections of the Revised 
Statutes are repealed: 

Revised Statutes 2934 (U. S. C. 1946 ed., 
title 19, sec. 134). 

Revised Statutes 2885 (U. S. C., 1946 ed., 
title 19, sec. 273). 

Revised Statutes 2886 (U. S. C., 1946 ed., 
title 19, sec. 274). 

(c) Section 304 (a) (3) of the Tariff Act 
of 1930, as amended (U. S. C., 1946 ed. 
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title 19, sec. 1304 (a) (3)), is further 
amended by deleting “or” at the end of sub- 
division (I); by changing the period at the 
end of subdivision (J) to a semicolon and 
by adding “or”; and by adding a new sub- 
division (K) as follows: 

“(K) Such article cannot be marked after 
importation except at an expense which is 
economically prohibitive, and the failure to 
mark the article before importation was not 
due to any purpose of the importer, pro- 
ducer, seller, or shipper to avoid compliance 
with this section.” 


TRANSPORTATION OF LEAD-BEARING AND ZINC- 
BEARING ORES 

Sec. 5. (a) Paragraph 391 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930, as amended (U. S. C., 1946 ed., 
title 19, sec. 1001, par. 391), is further amend- 
ed by changing the colon at the end of the 
first proviso to a period; and by amending 
the rest of the paragraph to read as follows: 
“The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
to make all necessary regulations to enforce 
the provisions of this paragraph.” 

(b) Paragraph 393 of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
as amended (U. S. C., 1946 ed., title 19, 
sec. 1001, par. 393), is further amended by 
changing the colon at the end of the first 
proviso to a period; and by amending the 
rest of the paragraph to read as follows: 
“The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
to make all necessary regulations to enforce 
the provisions of this paragraph.” 


REPEAL OF CERTAIN OBSOLETE RECIPROCAL 
PROVISIONS 


Sec. 6. (a) Paragraph 812 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930 (U. S. C., 1946 ed., title 19, sec. 1001, 
par. 812) is amended by deleting the proviso 
(relating to the importation of spirits in 
certain containers). 

(b) Section 320 of the Tariff Act of 1930 
(U. S. C., 1946 ed., title 19, sec. 1320), relating 
to reciprocal agreements covering advertising 
matter, is repealed. 


AMERICAN GOODS RETURNED 


Sec. 7. Paragraph 1615 (f) of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended (U. S. C., 1946 ed., 
title 19, sec. 1201, par. 1615 (f)), is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentences: “When because of 
the destruction of customs records or for 
other cause it is impracticable to establish 
whether drawback was allowed, or to deter- 
mine the amount of drawback allowed, on a 
reimported article excepted under subpara- 
graph (e), there shall be assessed thereon an 
amount of duty equal to the estimated draw- 
back and internal-revenue tax which would 
be allowable or refundable if the imported 
merchandise used in the manufacture or pro- 
duction of the reimported article were duti- 
able or taxable at the rate applicable to such 
merchandise on the date of importation, but 
in no case more than the duty and tax that 
would apply if the article were originally im- 
ported. In order to facilitate the ascertain- 
ment and collection of the duty provided for 
in this subparagraph, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to ascertain and 
specify the amounts of duty equal to draw- 
back or internal-revenue tax which shall be 
applied to articles or classes or kinds of ar- 
ticles, and to exempt from the assessment of 
duty articles or classes or kinds of articles 
excepted under subparagraph (e) with re- 
spect to which the collection of such duty 
involves expense and inconvenience to the 
Government which is disproportionate to 
the probable amount of such duty.” 

FREE ENTRY PROVISIONS FOR TRAVELERS 

Sec. 8. Paragraph 1798 of the Tariff Act of 
1930, as amended (U. S. C., 1946, ed., title 19, 
sec. 1201,,par. 1798), is further amended to 
read as follows: 

“Par. 1798. (a) Professional books, imple- 
ments, instruments, and tools of trade, occu- 
pation, or employment, when imported by 
or for the account of any person arriving in 
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the United States by whom or for whose ac- 
count they were taken abroad. 

“(b) In the case of any person arriving in 
the United States who is not a returning res- 
ident thereof— 

“(1) wearing apparel, articles of personal 
adornment, toilet articles, and similar per- 
sonal effects; all the foregoing, if actually 
owned by and in the possession of such per- 
son abroad at the time of or prior to his de- 
parture for the United States, and if appro- 
priate for his own personal use and intended 
only for such use and not for any other per- 
son nor for sale; 

“(2) automobiles, trailers, aircraft, motor- 
cycles, bicycles, baby carriages, boats, horse- 
drawn conveyances, horses, and similar 
means of transportation, and the usual 
equipment accompanying the foregoing; any 
of the foregoing imported in connection with 
the arrival of such person and to be used 
in the United States only for the transporta- 
tion of such person, his family and guests, 
and such incidental carriage of articles as 
may be appropriate to his personal use of 
the conveyance; and 

“(3) not exceeding $200 in value of articles 
accompanying such a person who is in transit 
to a place outside United States customs ter- 
ritory and who will take the articles with 
him to such place. 

„(o) In the case of any person arriving in 
the United States who is a returning resident 
thereof— 

“(1) all personal and household effects 
taken abroad by him or for his account and 
brought back by him or for his account; and 

“(2) articles (including not more than 1 
wine gallon of alcoholic beverages and not 
more than 100 cigars) acquired abroad as an 
incident of the journey from which he is 
returning, for his personal or household use, 
but not imported for the account of any other 
person nor intended for sale, if declared in 
accordance with regulations of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, up to but not exceeding in 
aggregate value— 

“(A) $200, if such person arrives from & 
contiguous country which maintains a free 
zone or free port (see subparagraph (d)), or 
arrives from any other country after having 
remained beyond the territorial limits of the 
United States for a period of not less than 
48 hours, and in either case has not claimed 
an exemption under this subdivision (A) 
within the 30 days immediately preceding 
his arrival; and 

“(B) $300 in addition, if such person has 
remained beyond the territorial limits of the 
United States for a period of not less than 12 
days and has not claimed an exemption un- 
der this subdivision (B) within the 6 months 
immediately preceding his arrival. 

“(d) In the case of persons arriving from 
a contiguous country which maintains a free 
zone or free port, if the Secretary of the 
Treasury deems it necessary in the public in- 
terest and to facilitate enforcement of the 
requirement that the exemption shall apply 
only to articles acquired as an incident of 
the foreign journey, he shall prescribe by 
regulation or instruction, the application of 
which may be restricted to one or more ports 
of entry, that the exemption authorized by 
subdivision (2) (A) of subparagraph (c) 
shall be allowed only to residents who have 
remained beyond the territorial limits of the 
United States for not less than a specified 
period, not to exceed 24 hours, and after the 
expiration of 90 days after the date of such 
regulation or instruction, allowance of the 
said exemption shall be subject to the limi- 
tations so prescribed. 

“(e) Any article imported to replace a like 
article of comparable value previously ex- 
empted from duty under subdivision (c) 
of this paragraph shall be allowed free entry 
if the article previously exempted shall have 
been exported, under such supervision as 
the Secretary may prescribe, within 60 days 
after its importation because it was found 
by the importer to be unsatisfactory. 
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“(f) All articles exempted by this para- 
graph from the payment of duty shall be 
exempted from the payment of any internal- 
revenue tax imposed upon or by reason of 
importation. 

“(g) If any jewelry or similar articles of 
personal adornment having a value of $300 
or more which have been exempted from 
duty under subdivision (1) of subparagraph 
(b) or any article which has been exempted 
from duty under subdivision (2) (B) of sub- 
paragraph (c) is sold within 3 years after 
the date of importation, or if any article 
which has been exempted from duty under 
subdivision (2) of subparagraph (b) is sold 
within 1 year after the date of importation, 
without prior payment to the United States 
of the duty which would have been payable 
at the time of entry if the article had been 
entered without the benefit of this para- 
graph, such article, or its value (to be re- 
covered from the importer), shall be sub- 
ject to forfeiture. A sale pursuant to a 
judicial order or in liquidation of the estate 
of a decedent shall not be subject to the 
provisions of this subparagraph. 

“(h) The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
prescribe methods and regulations for car- 
rying out the provisions of this paragraph, 
No exemption provided for in this paragraph 
shall be applied to an article which is not 
declared in accordance with such regula- 
tions.” 


FREE ENTRY FOR NONCOMMERCIAL EXHIBITIONS 


Sec. 9. (a) Paragraph 1809 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930 (U. S. C., 1946 ed., title 19, 
sec. 1201, par. 1809), is amended by insert- 
ing “within 5 years after the date of entry 
hereunder” after “used contrary to this pro- 
vision”; by inserting “within such 5-year 
period” after “at any time“; and by de- 
leting “and the preceding.” 

(b) The conditions of any bond in force 
on the effective date of this act in respect 
of articles previously entered under the pro- 
visions of paragraph 1809 or the correspond- 
ing provisions of any Tariff Act prior to the 
Tariff Act of 1930 shall be deemed to have 
been satisfied upon the effective date of this 
act or upon the expiration of 5 years from 
the date such articles were entered, which- 
ever is later, except with respect to any 
violation which has occurred or which shall 
have occurred before such time. 


TEMPORARY FREE ENTRY FOR SAMPLES AND 
OTHER ARTICLES UNDER BOND 


Sec. 10. (a) (1) The part of section 308 
of. the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended 
(U. S. C., 1946 ed., title 19, sec. 1308), 
following the heading and preceding the 
numbered items is amended to read as 
follows: 

“The following articles, when not imported 
for sale or for sale on approval, may be ad- 
mitted into the United States under such 
rules and regulations as the Secretary of the 
Treasury may prescribe, without the pay- 
ment of duty, under bond for their exporta- 
tion within 1 year from the date of im- 
portation, which period, in the discretion 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, may be 
extended, upon application, for one or more 
further periods which, when added to the 
initial 1 year, shall not exceed a total of 3 
years: 

(2) The amendment made by paragraph 
(1) shall be effective with respect to articles 
imported before or after this section is 
enacted. 

(b) Section 308 (3) of the Tariff Act of 
1930 (U. S. C., 1946 ed., title 19, sec. 
1308 (3)) is amended by inserting imme- 
diately after the word “Samples” the fol- 
“(but not including photoengraved 
printing plates imported to be reproduced)”. 

(c) Section 308 (4) of the Tariff Act of 
1930 (U. S. C., 1946 ed., title 19, sec. 
1308 (4)) is amended to read as follows: 

“(4) Articles intended solely for testing, 
experimental, or review purposes, including 
plans, specifications, drawings, blueprints, 
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photographs, and similar articles for use in 
connection with experiments or for study, 
and upon satisfactory proof that any such 
article has been destroyed because of its use 
for any such purpose, the obligation under 
such bond to export such articles shall be 
treated as satisfied;”. 

(d) Section 308 (5) of the Tariff Act of 
1930, as amended (U. S. C., 1946 ed., title 
19, sec. 1308 (5) ), is further amended to read 
as follows: 

“(5) Automobiles, motorcycles, bicyles, 
airplanes, airships, balloons, boats, racing 
shells, and similar vehicles and craft, and the 
usual equipment of the foregoing; all the 
foregoing which are brought temporarily into 
the United States by nonresidents for the 
purpose of taking part in races or other spe- 
cific contests;”’. 

(e) Section 308 (7) of the Tariff Act of 
1930 (U. S. C., 1946 ed., title 19, sec. 1308 
(7)), is amended to read as follows: 

“(7) Containers for compressed gases, 
filled or empty, and containers or other arti- 
cles in use for covering or holding mer- 
chandise (including personal or household 
effects) during transportation and suitable 
for reuse for that p 

(f) Section 308 of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
as amended (U. S. C., 1946 ed., title 19, 
sec. 1308), is further amended by changing 
the period at the end thereof to a semicolon 
and adding the following new subdivisions: 

“(10) Animals and poultry brought into 
the United States for the purpose of breed- 
ing, exhibition, or competition for prizes, 
and the usual equipment therefor: 

“(11) Theatrical scenery, properties, and 
apparel brought into the United States by 
proprietors or managers of theatrical exhibi- 
tions arriving from abroad for temporary use 
by them in such exhibitions; and 

“(12) Works of art, drawings, engravings, 
photographic pictures, and philosophical and 
scientific apparatus brought into the United 
States by professional artists, lecturers, or 
scientists arriving from abroad for use by 
them for exhibition and in illustration, pro- 
motion, and encouragement of art, science, 
or industry in the United States.” 

(g) Paragraph 1607 of the Tariff Act of 
1930 (U. S. C., 1946 ed., title 19, sec. 1201, 
par. 1607), is amended to read as follows: 

“Par. 1607. (a) Teams of animals, includ- 
ing their harness and tackle, and the wagons 
or other vehicles actually owned by persons 
emigrating from foreign countries to the 
United States with their families, and in 
actual use for the purpose of such emigra- 
tion, under such regulations as the Secretary 
of the Treasury may prescribe. 

“(b) Wild animals and birds intended for 
exhibition in zoological collections for scien- 
tific or educational purposes, and not for sale 
or profit.” 

(h) Paragraph 1747 of the Tariff Act of 
1930 (U. S. C., 1946 ed., title 19, sec. 1201, 
par. 1747), is amended by changing the sec- 
ond semicolon to a period and deleting the 
remainder of the paragraph. 

(i) Paragraph 1808 of the Tariff Act of 
1930 (U. S. C., 1946 ed., title 19, sec. 1201, 
par. 1808) is repealed. 

SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT FOR VESSELS AND 

AIRCRAFT 

Sec. 11. (a) Subsections (a) and (b) of 
section 309 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended (U. S. C., 1946 ed., title 19, sec. 
1309 (a) and (b)), relating to articles for 
certain vessels and aircraft, are further 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a) Exemption From Duties and Taxes: 
Articles of foreign or domestic origin may be 
withdrawn, under such regulations as the 
Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe, from 
any customs bonded warehouse, from con- 
tinuous customs custody elsewhere than in a 
bonded warehouse, or from a foreign-trade 
zone free of duty and internal-revenue tax, 
or from any internal-revenue bonded ware- 
house, from any brewery, or from any winery 
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premises or bonded premises for the storage 
of wine, free of internal-revenue tax— 

“(1) for supplies (not including equip- 
ment) of (A) vessels or aircraft operated by 
the United States, (B) vessels of the United 
States employed in the fisheries or in the 
whaling business, or actually engaged in for- 
eign trade or trade between the Atlantic and 
Pacific ports of the United States or between 
the United States and any of its possessions, 
or (C) aircraft registered in the United States 
and actually engaged in foreign trade or 
trade between the United States and any of 
its ions; or 

“(2) for supplies (including equipment) 
or repair of (A) vessels of war of any foreign 
nation, or (B) foreign vessels employed in the 
fisheries or in the whaling business, or ac- 
tually engaged in foreign trade or trade be- 
tween the United States and any of its pos- 
sessions, where such trade by foreign vessels 
is permitted; or 

“(3) for supplies (including equipment), 
ground equipment, maintenance, or repair 
of aircraft registered in any foreign country 
and actually engaged in foreign trade or 
trade between the United States and any of 
its possessions, where trade by foreign air- 
craft is permitted. With respect to articles 
for ground equipment, the exemption here- 
under shall apply only to duties and to taxes 
imposed upon or by reason of importation. 

“(b) Drawback: Articles withdrawn from 
bonded warehouses, bonded manufacturing 
warehouses, continuous customs custody 
elsewhere than in a bonded warehouse, or 
from a foreign-trade zone, and articles of 
domestic manufacture or production, laden 
as supplies upon any such vessel or aircraft 
of the United States or laden as supplies 
(including equipment) upon, or used in the 
maintenance or repair of, any such foreign 
vessel or aircraft, shall be considered to be 
exported within the meaning of the draw- 
back provisions of this act.” 

(b) Section 317 (b) of the Tariff Act of 
1930, as amended (U. S. C., 1946 ed., 
title 19, sec. 1317 (b)), is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(b) The shipment or delivery of any mer- 
chandise for use as supplies (including 
equipment) upon, or in the maintenance or 
repair of any vessel or aircraft described in 
subdivision (2) or (3) of section 309 (a) of 
this act, or for use as ground equipment for 
any such aircraft, shall be deemed an expor- 
tation within the meaning of the customs 
and internal-revenue laws applicable to the 
exportation of such merchandise without the 
payment of duty or internal-revenue tax. 
With respect to merchandise for use as 
ground equipment, such shipment or delivery 
shall not be deemed an exportation within 
the meaning of the internal-revenue laws 
relating to taxes other than those imposed 
upon or by reason of importation.” 

(c) Section 3115 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended (U. S. C., 1946 ed., title 19, 
sec. 258), is further amended by— 

(1) striking out the comma at the end of 

Paragraph (2) and inserting in lieu thereof 
J or” and inserting after paragraph (2) the 
following new paragraph: 

3) that such equipments, or parts there- 
of, or materials, or labor, were used as dun- 
nage for cargo, or for the packing or shoring 
thereof, or in the erection of bulkheads or 
other similar devices for the control of bulk 
cargo, or in the preparation of tanks for the 
carriage of liquild cargo;”; and 

(2) striking out “such equipments” the 
last place it appears in such section and in- 


serting in lieu thereof “such equipments or- 


parts thereof or materials.” 
DRAWBACK 
Sec. 12. (a) Section 313 (b) of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended (U. S. C., 1946 ed., 
title 19, sec. 1313 (b)), is further amended 
by deleting “one year” and substituting 
therefor “three years.” 
(b) Section 313 (c) of the Tariff Act of 
1930 (U. S. C., 1946 ed., title 19, sec. 1313 
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(c)), is amended by inserting “or shipped 
without the consent of the consignee” after 
“sample or specifications’; by deleting 
“thirty days” and substituting therefor 
“ninety days”; and by inserting “unless the 
Secretary authorizes in writing a longer 
time”, following “after release from customs 
custody,”. 

(c) Section 313 of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
as amended (U. S. C., 1946 ed., title 19, 
sec. 1313), is further amended by revising 
subsections (h) and (i) thereof to read as 
follows: 

“(h) Time limitation on exportation: No 
drawback shall be allowed under the provi- 
sions of this section unless the completed 
article is exported within 5 years after im- 
portation of the imported merchandise. 

“(i) Regulations: Allowance of the privi- 
leges provided for in this section shall be 
subject to compliance with such rules and 
regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall prescribe, which may include, but need 
not be limited to, the fixing of a time limit 
within which drawback entries or entries for 
refund under any of the provisions of this 
section or section 309 (b) of this act shall be 
filed and completed, and the designation of 
the person to whom any refund or payment 
of drawback shall be made.” 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXEMPTION 

Sec, 13. Section 321 of the Tariff Act of 
1930, as amended (U. S. C., 1946 ed., title 
19, sec. 1321), is amended to read as follows: 
“Sec. 321. Administrative exemptions. 

“(a) The Secretary of the Treasury, in 
order to avoid expense and inconvenience to 
the Government disproportionate to the 
amount of revenue that would otherwise be 
collected, is hereby authorized, under such 
regulations as he shall prescribe, to— 

“(1) disregard a difference of less than $3 
between the total estimated duties or taxes 
deposited, or the total duties or taxes tenta- 
tively assessed, with respect to any entry of 
merchandise and the total amount of duties 
or taxes actually accruing thereon; and 

“(2) admit articles free of duty and of any 
tax imposed on or by reason of importation, 
but the aggregate value of articles imported 
by one person on one day and exempted from 
the payment of duty shall not exceed— 

“(A) $10 in the case of articles sent as 
bona fide gifts from persons in foreign coun- 
tries to persons in the United States, or 

“(B) $10 in the case of articles accom- 
panying, and for the personal or household 
use of, persons arriving in the United States 
who are not entitled to any exemption from 
duty or tax under paragraph 1798 (c) (2) 
of this act, or 

“(C) $1 in any other case. 

“The privilege of this subdivision (2) shall 
not be granted in any case in which mer- 
chandise covered by a single order or con- 
tract is forwarded in separate lots to secure 
the benefit of this subdivision (2). 

“(b) The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized by regulations to diminish any 
dollar amount specified in subsection (a) 
and to prescribe exceptions to any exemp- 
tion provided for in such subsection when- 
ever he finds that such action is consistent 
with the purpose of such subsection or is 
necessary for any reason to protect the 
revenue or to prevent unlawful importa- 
tions.” 


INTERNATIONAL TRAFFIC AND RESCUE WORK 

Sec. 14. The Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, 
is further amended by adding immediately 
following section $21 (U. S. C., 1946 ed., 
title 19, sec. 1321) a new section reading as 
follows: 

“Sec. 322. International traffic and rescue 
work, 

“(a) Vehicles and other instruments of 
international traffic, of any class specified by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, shall be 
granted the customary exceptions from the 
application of the customs laws to such ex- 
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tent and subject to such terms and condi- 
tions as may be prescribed in regulations or 
instructions of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

“(b) The Secretary of the Treasury may 
provide by regulation or instruction for the 
admission, without entry and without the 
payment of any duty or tax imposed upon 
or by reason of importation, of— 

“(1) aircraft, equipment, supplies, and 
spare parts for use in searches, rescues, in- 
vestigations, repairs, and salvage in connec- 
tion with accidental damage to aircraft; 

“(2) fire-fighting and rescue and relief 
equipment and supplies for emergent tempo- 
rary use in connection with conflagrations; 
and 

“(3) rescue and relief equipment and sup- 
plies for emergent temporary use in con- 
nection with floods and other disasters. 
any articles admitted under the authority 
of this subsection and used otherwise than 
for a purpose herein expressed, or not ex- 
ported in such time and manner as may be 
prescribed in the regulations or instructions 
herein authorized, shall be forfeited to the 
United States.” 

VALUE 


Sec. 15. (a) Section 402 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930, as amended (U. S. C., 1946 ed., ti- 
tle 19, sec. 1402), is further amended to read 
as follows: 


“Sec. 402. Value. 

„(a) Basis——Except as otherwise specifi- 
cally provided for, the value of imported 
merchandise for the purposes of this act 
shall be— 

“(1) the export value; 

“(2) if the export value cannot be deter- 
mined satisfactorily, then the United States 
value; 

“(3) if neither the export value nor the 
United States value can be determined sat- 
isfactorily, then the comparative value; or 

“(4) if neither the export value, the United 
States value, nor the comparative value can 
be determined satisfactorily, then the con- 
structed value; but 

“(5) in the case of an article with respect 
to which there is in effect under section 336 
a rate of duty based upon the American sell- 
ing price of a domestic article, the value shall 
be the American selling price of such do- 
mestic article, 

“(b) Export value: The export value of 
imported merchandise shall be the market 
value or the price, at the time of exporta- 
tion to the United States of the merchandise 
undergoing appraisement, at which such or 
similar merchandise is freely sold, or in the 
absence of sales, offered for sale in the 
principal markets of the country of ex- 
portation, in the usual wholesale quantities 
and in the ordinary course of trade, for 
exportation to the United States, plus, when 
not included in such price, the cost of all 
containers and coverings of whatever nature 
and all other expenses incidental to placing 
the merchandise in condition, packed ready 
for shipment to the United States. 

“(c) United States value: The United 
States value of imported merchandise shall 
be the price, at the time of exportation to 
the United States of the merchandise under- 
going appraisement, at which such or similar 
imported merchandise is freely sold or, in 
the absence of sales, offered for sale in the 
principal market of the United States for 
domestic consumption, packed ready for 
delivery, in the usual wholesale quantities 
and in the ordinary course of trade, with 
allowances made for— 

“(1) any commission usually paid or 
agreed to be paid on merchandise secyred 
otherwise than by purchase or agreement to 
purchase; or, on merchandise secured by 


purchase or agreement to purchase, the 


addition for profit and general expenses usu- 
ally made by sellers in such market on im- 
ported merchandise of the same class or 
kind as the merchandise undergoing ap- 
praisement; 
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“(2) the usual costs of transportation and 
insurance and other usual expenses from the 
place of shipment to the place of delivery, 
not including any expense provided for in 
subdivision (1); and 

“(3) the ordinary customs duties and 
other Federal taxes currently payable on 
such or similar merchandise by reason of its 
importation or Federal excise taxes on, or 
measured by the value of, such or similar 
merchandise, for which vendors at whole- 
sale in the United States are ordinarily liable. 

“If such or similar merchandise was not so 
sold or offered at the time of exportation of 
the merchandise undergoing appraisement, 
the United States value shall be determined, 
subject to the foregoing specifications of this 
subsection, from the price at which such or 
similar merchandise is so sold or offered at 
the earliest date after such time of expor- 
tation but before the expiration of 90 days 
after the importation of the merchandise 
undergoing appraisement. 

„d) Comparative value: The comparative 
value of imported merchandise shall be the 
equivalent of the export value as nearly as 
such equivalent may be determined by the 
appraiser on the basis of the export or United 
States value of other merchandise exported 
from the same country at the time the mer- 
chandise undergoing appraisement was ex- 
ported which is comparable in construction 
and use with the merchandise undergoing 
appraisement, with appropriate adjustments 
for differences in size, material, construction, 
texture, or other differences. 

“(e) Constructed value: The constructed 
value of imported merchandise shall be the 
sum of— 

“(1) the cost of materials and of fabrica- 
tion or other processing of any kind employed 
in producing such or similar merchandise, at 
a time preceding the date of exportation of 
the merchandise undergoing appraisement 
which would ordinarily permit the produc- 
tion of that particular merchandise in the 
ordinary course of business; 

“(2) an addition for general expenses and 
profit equal to that which producers in the 
country of production whose products are 
exported to the United States usually add 
in sales for exportation to the United States, 
in the usual wholesale quantities and in the 
ordinary course of trade, of merchandise of 
the same general class or kind as the mer- 
chandise undergoing appraisement; and 

“(3) the cost of all containers and cov- 
erings of whatever nature, and all other ex- 
penses incidental to placing the merchandise 
undergoing appraisement in condition, 
packed ready for shipment to the United 
States. 

“(f) American selling price: The American 
selling price of any article manufactured or 
produced in the United States shall be the 
price, including the cost of all containers 
and coverings of whatever nature and all 
other expenses incident to placing the mer- 
chandise in condition packed ready for de- 
livery, at which such article is freely sold or, 
in the absence of sales, offered for sale for 
domestic consumption in the principal mar- 
ket of the United States, in the ordinary 
course of trade and in the usual wholesale 
quantities, or the price that the manufac- 
turer, producer, or owner would have received 
or was willing to receive for such merchandise 
when sold for domestic consumption in the 
ordinary course of trade and in the usual 
wholesale quantities, at the time of expor- 
tation of the imported article. 

“(g) Taxes: The value of imported mer- 
chandise determined in accordance with this 
section shall not include the amount of any 
internal tax, applicable within the country 
of origin or exportation, from which the 
merchandise undergoing appraisement has 
been exempted or has been or will be relieved 
by means of refund. 

“(h) Definitions: As used in this section, 
the following terms shall have the meanings 
respectively indicated: 
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1) Freely sold or, in the absence of 
sales, offered for sale’—sold or, in the ab- 
sence of sales, offered to all purchasers at 
wholesale, or to one or more selected pur- 
chasers at wholesale at a price not less than 
that at which it would be sold to all pur- 
chasers at wholesale, without restrictions as 
to the disposition or use of the merchandise 
by the purchaser, except restrictions as to 
such disposition or use which (A) are im- 
or required by law, or (B) limit the 
price at which or the territory in which the 
merchandise may be resold, or (C) do not 
substantially affect the value of the mer- 
chandise to usual purchasers at wholesale. 

“(2) ‘Ordinary course of trade’—the con- 
ditions and practices which, for a reasonable 
time prior to the exportation of the mer- 
chandise undergoing appraisement, have 
been normal in the trade under considera- 
tion with respect to merchandise of the same 
class or kind as the merchandise undergoing 
appraisement. 

“(3) ‘Purchasers at wholesale’—purchasers 
who buy in the usual wholesale quantities 
for industrial use or for resale otherwise than 
at retail; or, if there are no such purchasers, 
then all other purchasers for resale who 
buy in the usual wholesale quantities; or, if 
there are no purchasers in either of the fore- 
going categories, then all other purchasers 
who buy in the usual wholesale quantities. 

“(4) ‘Such or similar merchandise’—the 
merchandise undergoing appraisement shall 
be considered ‘such’ merchandise; and other 
merchandise shall be considered ‘such’ mer- 
chandise if— 

“(A) it is identical in physical character- 
istics and was produced in the same country 
by the same person; or 

“(B) when no value meeting the require- 
ments of the definition of value under con- 
sideration can be determined under (A), the 
merchandise is identical in physical charac- 
teristics and was produced by another person 
in the same country. 


Merchandise shall be considered ‘similar’ to 
the merchandise undergoing appraisement 
if it is not within the foregoing definition 
of ‘such’ merchandise but— 

“(C) it was produced in the same country 
as the merchandise undergoing appraise- 
ment, by the same person, of like materials, 
is used for the same purpose, and is of ap- 
proximately equal commercial value; or 

“(D) when no value meeting the require- 
ments of the definition of value under con- 
sideration can be determined under (C), 
the merchandise is correspondingly similar 
and was produced by another person in the 
same country. 

5) ‘Usual wholesale quantities’—the 
quantities usually sold in the class of trans- 
actions in which the greater aggregate quan- 
tity of the ‘such or similar merchandise’, in 
respect of which value is being determined, 
is sold in the market under consideration.” 

(b) Paragraph 27 (c) of the Tariff Act 
of 1930 (U. S. C., 1946 ed., title 19, sec. 
1001, par. 27 (c) ), is amended by changing 
“subdivision (g)“ to “subdivision (f)“ and 
by changing “subdivision (e)” to “subdivi- 
sion (c).” 

(c) Paragraph 28 (c) of the Tariff Act of 
1930 (U. S. C., 1946 ed., title 19, sec. 1001, 
par. 28 (c)), is amended by changing sub- 
division (g)“ to “subdivision (f)“, and by 
changing “subdivision (e)“ to “subdivision 
(c).” 

(d) Section 336 (b) of the Tariff Act of 
1930 (U. S. C., 1946 ed., title 19, sec. 1336 
(b) ), is amended by changing “section 402 
(g)“ to “section 402 (f).“ 

SIGNING AND DELIVERY OF MANIFESTS 

Sec, 16. Section 431 of the Tariff Act of 
1930 (U. S. C., 1946 ed., title 19 sec. 1431), 
is amended by designating the matter now 
therein as subsection (a) and by adding a 
new subsection to read as follows: 

“(b) Whenever a manifest of articles or 
persons on board an aircraft is required for 
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customs purposes to be signed, or produced 
or delivered to a customs officer, the manifest 
may be signed, produced, or delivered by the 
pilot or person in charge of the aircraft, or 
by any other authorized agent of the owner 
or operator of the aircraft, subject to such 
regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury 
may prescribe. If any irregularity of omis- 
sion or commission occurs in any way in 
respect of any such manifest, the owner or 
operator of the aircraft shall be liable for 
any fine or penalty prescribed by law in 
respect of such irregularity.” 

CERTIFIED INVOICES AND ENTRY OF MERCHANDISE 

Sec. 17. (a) Section 482 (a) of the Tariff 
Act of 1930 (U. S. C., 1946 ed., title 19, sec. 
1482 (a)), is amended by substituting 
“required pursuant to section 484 (b) of this 
act to be certified” for “covering merchandise 
exceeding $100 in value” in the first clause, 

(b) Section 484 (a) of the Tariff Act of 
1930 (U. S. C., 1946 ed., title 19, sec. 1484 
(a)), is amended by deleting “48 hours” 
and substituting therefor “5 days.” 

(c) Section 484 (b) of the Tariff Act of 
1930 (U. S. C., 1946 ed., title 19, sec. 1484 
(b) ), is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) Production of certified invoice: The 
Secretary of the Treasury shall provide by 
regulation for the production of a certified 
invoice with respect to such merchandise as 
he deems advisable and for the terms and 
conditions under which such merchandise 
may be permitted entry under the provisions 
of this section without the production of a 
certified invoice.” 

(d) Section 498 (a) (1) of the Tariff Act 
of 1930 (U. S. C., 1946 ed., title 19, sec, 1948 
(a) (1) ) is amended to read as follows: 

“(1) Merchandise, imported in the mails 
or otherwise, when the aggregate value of the 
shipment does not exceed such amount, not 
greater than $250, as the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall specify in the regulations, and 
the specified amount may vary for different 
classes or kinds of merchandise or different 
classes of transactions;“. 

(e) Section 498 (a) of the Tariff Act of 
1930 (U. S. C., 1946 ed., title 19, sec. 1498 
(a)) is further amended by deleting sub- 
division (11) and substituting therefor a 
new subdivision to read as follows: 

“(11) Merchandise within the provisions 
of paragraph 1631 of this act,” 

(1) The Act of June 8, 1896 (U. S. C., 1946 


ed., title 19, secs. 472-475), is hereby repealed.. 


VERIFICATION OF DOCUMENTS 


Sec. 18. Section 486 of the Tariff Act of 
1930 (U. S. C., 1946 ed., title 19, sec. 1486), 
is amended by changing the heading to read 


“Sec. 486. Aministration of oaths—verifica- 
tion of documents,” 

and by adding at the end thereg the follow- 

ing new subsection: 

“(d) Verification in lieu of oath: The Sece 
retary of the Treasury may by regulation pre- 
scribe that any document required by any 
law administered by the Customs Seryice to 
be under oath may be verified by a written 
declaration in such form as he shall pre- 
scribe, such declaration to be in lieu of the 
oath otherwise required.” 


AMENDMENT OF ENTRIES 


Sec. 19. (a) Section 487 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930 (U. S. C., 1946 ed., title 19, sec. 1487) 
is amended by deleting therefrom “or at any 
time before the invoice or the merchandise 
has come under the observation of the ap- 
praiser for the purpose of appraisement”. 

(b) Section 489 of the Tariff Act of 1930 
(U. S. C., 1946 ed., title 19, sec. 1489) is 
amended by deleting the first two para- 
graphs. 

(c) Section 501 of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
as amended (U. S. C., 1946 ed., title 19, sec. 
1501), is further amended by changing the 
period at the end of the first sentence to a 
comma and by inserting thereafter “or (3) 
in any case, if the consignee, his agent, or 
his attorney requests such notice in writing 
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before appraisement, setting forth a sub- 
stantial reason for requesting the notice.“, by 
inserting in the second sentence after “ap- 
praiser” the clause “, including all determi- 
nations entering into the same,”, and by 
deleting the third sentence of the section. 

(d) Section 503 of the Tariff Act of 1930 
(U. S. C., 1946 ed., title 19, sec. 1503), is 
amended by deleting subsection (b), by re- 
designating subsection (c) as subsection (b), 
and by amending subsection (a) to read as 
follows: 

“(a) General rule: Except as provided in 
section 562 of this act (relating to with- 
drawal from manipulating warehouses), the 
basis for the assessment of duties on im- 
ported merchandise subject to ad valorem 
rates of duty shall be the final appraised 
value,” 

(e) The act of July 12, 1932 (ch. 473, 47 
Stat. 657; U. S. C., 1946 ed., title 19, sec. 
1503a), is repealed. 

(£) Section 562 of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
as amended (U. S. C., 1946 ed., title 19, sec. 
1562), is further amended by changing the 
third sentence to read as follows: “The basis 
for the assessment of duties on such mer- 
chandise so withdrawn for consumption shall 
be the adjusted final appraised value, and if 
the rate of duty is based upon or regulated 
in any manner by the value of the merchan- 
dise, such rate shall be based upon or regu- 
lated by such adjusted final appraised value.” 


COMMINGLED MERCHANDISE 


Sec. 20. Section 508 of the Tariff Act of 
1930 (U. S. C., 1946 ed., title 19, sec, 1508) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 508. Commingling of goods. 

“(a) Whenever dutiable merchandise and 
‘merchandise which is free of duty or mer- 
chandise subject to different rates of duty 
are so packed together or mingled that the 
quantity or value of each class of such mer- 
chandise cannot be readily ascertained by 
the customs officers (without physical segre- 
gation of the shipment or the contents of 
any entire package thereof), by one or more 
of the following means: (1) Examination of 
a representative sample, (2) occasional veri- 
fication of packing lists or other documents 
filed at the time of entry, or (3) evidence 
showing performance of commercial settle- 
ment tests generally accepted in the trade 
and filed in such time and manner as may 
be prescribed by regulations of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and if the consignee or his 
agent shall not segregate the merchandise 
pursuant to subsection (b), then the whole 
of such merchandise shall be subject to the 
highest rate of duty applicable to any part 
thereof. 

“(b) Every segregation of merchandise 
made pursuant to this section shall be ac- 
complished @y the consignee or his agent at 
the risk and expense of the consignee within 
30 days after the date of personal delivery 
or mailing, by such employee as the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall designate, of writ- 
ten notice to the consignee that the mer- 
chandise is commingled, unless the Secretary 
authorizes in writing a longer time. Every 
such segregation shall be accomplished 
under customs supervision, and the compen- 
sation and expenses of the supervising cus- 
toms officers shall be reimbursed to the Goy- 
ernment by the consignee under such regula- 
tions as the Secretary of the Treasury may 
prescribe, 

“(c) The foregoing provisions of this sec- 
tion shall not apply with respect to any part 
of a shipment if the consignee or his agent 
shall furnish, in such time and manner as 
may be prescribed by regulations of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, satisfactory proof 
(1) that such part (A) is commercially 
negligible, (B) is not capable of segregation 
without excessive cost, and (C) will not be 
segregated prior to its use in a manufactur- 
ing process or otherwise, and (2) that the 
commingling was not intended to avoid the 
payment of lawful duties or any part thereof. 
Any merchandise with respect to which such 
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proof is furnished shall be considered for all 
customs purposes as a part of the merchan- 
dise, subject to the next lower rate of duty 
(including a free rate), with which it is com- 
mingled. 

“(d) The foregoing provisions of this sec- 
tion shall not apply with respect to any ship- 
ment if the consignee or his agent shall 
furnish, in such time and manner as may be 
prescribed by regulations of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, satisfactory proof (1) that 
the value of the commingled merchandise is 
less than the aggregate value would be if the 
shipment were segregated; (2) that the ship- 
ment is not capable of segregation without 
excessive cost and will not be segregated prior 
to its use in a manufacturing process or 
otherwise; and (3) that the commingling was 
not intended to avoid the payment of lawful 
duties or any part thereof. Any merchan- 
dise with respect to which such proof is fur- 
nished shall be considered for all customs 
purposes to be dutiable at the rate (Including 
a free rate) applicable to the material present 
in greater quantity than any other material.” 


CORRECTION OF ERRORS AND MISTAKES 


Sec. 21. Subdivisions (1) and (2) of sec- 
tion 520 (c) of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended (U. S. C., 1946 ed., title 19, sec. 
1520 (c)), are further amended to read as 
follows: 

“(1) a clerical error, mistake of fact, or 
other inadvertence not amounting to an 
error in the construction of a law, adverse 
to the importer and manifest from the rec- 
ord or established by documentary evidence, 
in any entry, liquidation, appraisement, or 
other customs transaction, when the error, 
mistake, or inadvertence is brought to the 
attention of the customs service within 1 
year after the date of entry, appraisement, 
or transaction, or within 60 days after liqui- 
dation or exaction when the liquidation 
or exaction is made more than 10 months 
after the date of the entry, appraisement, 
or transaction; or 

“(2) any assessment of duty on household 
or personal effects in respect of which an 
application for refund has been filed, with 
such employee as the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall designate, within 1 year after the 
date of entry.” 


CONVERSION OF CURRENCY 


Sec. 22 (a) Section 25 of the act of Au- 
gust 27, 1894, as amended and reenacted 
(U, S. C., 1946 ed., title 31, sec. 372 (a)), 
is repealed, and section 522 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930 (U. S. C., 1946 ed., title 31, sec. 
372) is amended to read as follows: 


“Sec. 522. Conversion of Currency 

“(a) The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
keep current a published list, expressed in 
United States dollars, of the par values which 
he finds are maintained by foreign countries 
for their respective currencies. For the pur- 
poses of all provisions of the customs laws, 
whenever it is necessary to convert into an 
amount expressed in currency of the United 
States any amount expressed in a foreign 
currency for which such a par value was 
maintained for the date as of which the 
value or cost requiring conversion is to be 
determined, such conversion, except as speci- 
fied in subsection (d), shall be made at such 
par value, 

“(b) If no such par value was so main- 
tained for such date, the conversion shall 
be made at the buying rate for the foreign 
currency in the New York market at noon 
on the date as of which the value or cost 
requiring conversion is to be determined, or, 
if banks are generally closed on such date 
in New York City, then the buying rate 
at noon on the last preceding business day. 
For the purposes of this subsection, such 
buying rate shall be the buying rate for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rency in which the amount to be converted 
is expressed, and shall be determined by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York and cer- 
tifled to the Secretary of the Treasury, who 
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shall make it public at such times and to 
such extent as he shall deem necessary. In 
ascertaining such buying rate, such Fed- 
eral Reserve bank may in its discretion (i) 
take into consideration the last ascertain- 
able transactions and quotations, whether 
direct or through exchange of other cur- 
rencies, and (2) if there is no market buy- 
ing rate for such cable transfers, calculate 
such rate from actual transactions and quo- 
tations in demand or time bills of exchange 
or from the last ascertainable transactions 
and quotations outside the United States in 
or for exchange payable in United States 
currency or other currency, 

“(c) If, pursuant to subsection (b), the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York certifies 
more than one rate of exchange for a par- 
ticular foreign currency for any date the 
conversion for customs purposes of amounts 
expressed in that currency for that date shall 
be made by applying the applicable rate or 
rates so certified which reflect effectively the 
value of that foreign currency in commer- 
cial transactions. 

“(d) When there are one or more rates 
of exchange which vary by more than 5 
percent from the par value for any foreign 
currency listed pursuant to subsection (a), 
the list shall so indicate. In that event 
such additional rates of exchange may be 
certified in the manner set forth in subsec- 
tion (b) and the par value and any certified 
rates shall be applied in the manner pre- 
scribed in subsection (o).“ 

(b) Section 481 (a) of the Tariff Act of 
1930 (U. S. C., 1946 ed., title 19, sec. 
1481 (a)) is amended by deleting subpara- 
graph (7) and by renumbering subpara- 
0 (8), (9), and (10) as (7), (8), and 

(c) Section 481 (b) of the Tariff Act of 
1930 (U. S. C.; 1946 ed. title 19, sec, 
1481 (b) is amended by deleting “, stating 
whether gold, silver, or paper.” 


TRANSFERS OF GOODS IN BONDED WAREHOUSES 


Src. 23. (a) Section 557 (b) of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended (U. S. C., 1946 
ed., title 19, sec. 1557 (b)), is further 
amended to read as follows: 

“(b) The right to withdraw any merchan- 
dise entered in accordance with subsection 
(a) of this section for the purposes specified 
in such subsection may be transferred upon 
compliance with regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury and upon the 
filing by the transferee of a bond in such 
amount and containing such conditions as 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe. 
The bond shall include an obligation to pay, 
with respect to the merchandise the subject 
of the transfer, all unpaid regular, increased, 
and additional duties, all unpaid taxes im- 
posed upon or by reason of importation, 
and all unpaid charges and exactions. Such 
transfers shall be irrevocable, shall relieve 
the transferor from all customs liability 
with respect to obligations assumed by the 
transferee under the bond herein provided 
for, and shall confer upon the transferee all 
rights to the privileges provided for in this 
section and in sections 562 and 563 of this 
act which were vested in the transferor prior 
to the transfer. The transferee shall also 
have the right to receive all lawful refunds 
of moneys paid by him to the United States 
with respect to the merchandise the subject 
of the transfer, but shall have no right to 
file any protest under section 514 of this 
act except as to decisions with respect to 
his rights under subsection (c) of this sec- 
tion or under section 562 or 563 of this act 
or against a decision as to the rate or 
amount of duty, tax, charge, or exaction 
when such rate or amount has been changed 
by statute or proclamation on or after the 
date of the transfer. The transferee shall 
have no right to file an appeal for re- 
appraisement under section 501 of this act, 
except when subsequent to the transfer and 
before a withdrawal for consumption has 
been deposited for the merchandise, it has 
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been changed in condition pursuant to the 
provisions of section 562 or 311 of this act in 
a manner which necessitates that it be ap- 
praised in its changed condition in order that 
the correct amount of duties may be assessed. 
No new or separate liquidation, reliquidation, 
or determination shall be made in the name 
of, or on behalf of, a transferee, except with 
regard to any matter which may arise under 
subsection (c) of this section or section 562 
or 563 of this act when the transferee has 
invoked either of these sections, and in the 
case of a statutory or proclaimed change in 
the rate of duty, tax, charge, or exaction ap- 
plicable to the merchandise the subject of 
the transfer and effective on or after the 
date of the transfer. A transferee may 
further transfer thie right to withdraw mer- 
chandise, subject to the provisions of this 
subsection relating to original transfers.” 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this act, the foregoing subsection (a) shall 
be effective with respect to merchandise en- 
tered after the date of the enactment of 
this act and to merchandise which has been 
entered before tha: date and is the subject 
of a transfer within the purview of section 
557 (b) of the Tariff Act, as amended by 
this act, and made after the date of the 
enactment of this act. 

CUSTOMS SUPERVISION 

Sec. 24. The Tariff Act of 1930, as amend- 
ed, is further amended by adding following 
section 645 (U. S. C., 1946 ed., title 19, 
sec, 1645) a new section 646, reading as 
follows: 

“Sec. 646. Customs supervision. 

“Wherever in this act any action or thing 
is required to be done or maintained under 
the supervision of customs officers, such 
supervision may be direct and continuous 
or by occasional verification as may be re- 
quired by regulations of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, or, in the absence of such regula- 
tions for a particular case, as the principal 
customs officer concerned shall direct.” 


SAVING CLAUSE 


Sec. 25. Except as may be otherwise pro- 
vided for in this act, the repeal of existing 
law or modifications thereof embraced in this 
act shall not affect any act done, or any right 
accruing or accrued, or any suit or pro- 
ceeding had or commenced in any civil or 
criminal case prior to such repeal or modi- 
fication, but all liabilities under such laws 
shall continue, except as otherwise specifi- 
cally provided in this act, and may be en- 
forced in the same manner as if such repeal 
or modification had not been made. 


The CHAIRMAN. Are there any 
committee amendments? 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, at the instruction of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. REED 
of New York: 

Page 9, line 13, insert after “Sec. 7”, the 
following: “(a)”. 

And on page 10, after line 13, insert the 
following: 

“(b) (1) Paragraph 1615 (g) of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended (U. S. C., 1946 ed., 
title 19, sec. 1201, par. 1615 (g)), is fur- 
ther amended to read as follows: 

“*(g) (1) Any article exported from the 
United States for repairs or alterations may 
be returned upon the payment of a duty 
upon the value of the repairs or alterations 
at the rate or rates which would apply to the 
article itself in its repaired or altered condi- 
tion if not within the purview of this sub- 
paragraph (g). 

“ *(2) 11— 

“*(A) any article of metal (except precious 
metal) manufactured in the United States or 
subjected to a process of manufacture in the 
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United States is exported for further process- 
ing, and 

„) the exported article as processed out- 
side the United States, or the article which 
results from the processing outside the 
United States, as the case may be, is returned 
to the United States for further processing, 
then such article may be returned upon the 
payment of a duty upon the value of such 
processing outside the United States at the 
rate or rates which would apply to such 
article itself if it were not within the pur- 
view of this subparagraph (g). 

“*(3) This subparagraph (g) shall not 
apply to any article exported— 

A) from bonded warehouse or from con- 
tinuous customs custody elsewhere than 
bonded warehouse with remission, abate- 
ment, or refund of duty. 

„) with benefit of drawback through 
substitution or otherwise, or 

“*(C) for the purpose of complying with 
any law of the United States or regulation of 
any Federal agency requiring exportation. 

4) For the purposes of this subpara- 
graph (g), the value of repairs, alterations, 
or processing outside the United States shall 
be considered to be— 

„A) the cost to the importer of such re- 
pairs, alterations, or processing, or 

„) if no charge is made, the value of 
such repairs, alterations, or processing, 
as set out in the invoice and entry papers; 
except that, if the Secretary of the Treasury 
concludes that the amount so set out does 
not represent a reasonable cost or fair value, 
as the case may be, then the value of the 
repairs, alterations, or processing shall be de- 
termined in accordance with section 402 of 
this act. No appraisement of the imported 
article in its repaired, altered, or processed 
condition shall be required unless necessary 
to a determination of the rate or rates of duty 
applicable to such article’. 

“(2) The amendment made by paragraph 
(1) of this subsection shall be effective as to 
articles entered, or withdrawn from ware- 
house, for consumption on or after the day 
following the date of the enactment of this 
act and shall apply also to any such articles 
entered or withdrawn before that day with 
respect to which no assessment of duty has 
become final by reason of section 514 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930.“ 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. REED] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Knox]. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. Chairman, once 
again I would like to make a few re- 
marks relevant to the amendment which 
has been offered to the customs simpli- 
fication bill. There is a precedent for 
the relief provided in this legislation 
since paragraph 1410 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930 provides similar relief to the 
publishing industry in the following lan- 
guage: “That exported books of domes- 
tic manufacturers when returned to the 
United States after having been ad- 
vanced in value or improved in condition 
by any process of manufacture or other 
means shall be dutiable only on the cost 
of materials added and the labor per- 
formed in the foreign country.” 

This amendment which I have offered 
does the very same thing that the Act 
now provides for books. It does it for 
metal products. It is something which 
I believe will expedite the manufactur- 
ing centers of Michigan especially where 
we are close to the Canadian border 
and where we possibly will avoid shut- 
downs in factories as we have in the 
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past, so that instead of having to send 
all of the employees home, they will 
just export this particular product over 
into the Canadian factory where they 
have the facilities in order to go ahead 
with the processing and the factory will 
continue to operate. 

Mr. RILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNOX. I yield. 

Mr. RILEY. Does not the gentleman 
think that a study of this situation and 
informing the House as to all the de- 
tails and the far-reaching effects of this 
would be a better way to legislate rather 
than to bring it in with the misunder- 
standing which exists at the present 
time, and the doubt that goes with it? 

Mr. KNOX. If there is any misun- 
derstanding, I believe the new language 
of the amendment is very clear. If there 
is any article of metal, except precious 
metal, manufactured in the United 
States and exported for processing and 
returned to the United States for fur- 
ther processing, it comes within this 
amendment. That is the only thing it 
refers to, metal products. It does not 
extend to precious metals such as pos- 
sibly watches, jewelry, and so on. 

Mr. RILEY. Does the gentleman 
think this would be setting a precedent 
which probably might lead to the pro- 
cessing of other manufactured articles 
in other countries? 

Mr. KNOX. I would say not. This 
morning we had a telephone call from 
the Canadian consul, and they said if 
the Congress should pass this amend- 
ment, they would immediately initiate 
such legislation in Canada so that their 
laws would conform with the American 
principle as enunciated in this particular 
amendment. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNOX. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Would 
the gentleman’s amendment include the 
assembling of automobiles for which 
the parts were made in the United States 
and sent to Canada? 

Mr. KNOX. No, that would not -be 
processing of such parts. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. That 
would not be possible under your amend- 
ment? 4 

Mr. KNOX. No, that would not be 
processing, and it would not be possible. 

Mr. Chairman, in the general debate, 
I pointed out the fact that it was neces- 
sary at one time for a manufacturer in 
the city of Detroit to ship an article to 
Canada to the Algoma Steel Mills be- 
cause that was the only place where any 
facilities were available to do this proc- 
essing which was needed on this par- 
ticular product. That was the cause of 
a breakdown in the factory in the De- 
troit area. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe I have 
anything further to offer on this amend- 
ment, Ihave tried to make it clear and 
I believe it is something which is in the 
best interests of our working men as 
well as the industries; and will result 
somewhat in helping to reduce the cost 
of these particular articles to the ulti- 
mate consumer. Nevertheless, if the in- 
dustry is going to have to pay duty on 
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every product that is sent to a foreign 
country for processing, it means that 
they will have to pass that cost on to 
the ultimate consumer. So far as the 
laboring man is concerned, he certainly 
is protected, because the industry will 
continue to function while this process- 
ing is being done in a foreign country. 

I believe there is no possibility that 
these particular products would ever be 
shipped to such countries as Belgium, 
Spain, Portugal, and so forth, because of 
the high transportation cost. In case 
of an emergency or a breakdown, we can 
Still continue to operate and expedite 
the manufacture of any specific article 
without adverse effect as far as meeting 
the requirements of a contract is con- 
cerned, whether it be in the automobile 
industry or in some other defense 
industry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York 
Mr. REED]. rae 

The amendment was agreed to. ; 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr, Chair- 
man, by direction of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, I offer an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 
3 offered by Mr. REED of New 

ork: 

Page 15, after line 12, insert the following: 
“COUNTERVAILING DUTIES 

“Sec, 10. Section 303 of the Tariff Act of 
1930 (U. S. C., 1946 ed., title 19, sec. 1303) 
is amended by adding immediately after the 
first sentence the following new sentence: 
Such countervailing duty shall be imposed 
only if the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
determine, after such investigation as he 
deems necessary, that an industry in the 
United States is being or is likely to be in- 
jured, or is prevented or retarded from being 
established, by reason of the importation 
into the United States of articles or mer- 
chandise of the class or kind in respect of 
which the bounty or grant is paid or 
bestowed'.“ 

And amend the table of contents and 
renumber the remaining sections of the bill 
accordingly. 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. EBERHARTER]. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. REED] by di- 
rection of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, was approved by that committee, 
It is true, there was not a recorded vote, 
but it was approved by the committee. 

The subject was considered in Octo- 
ber, 1951, and reported in a bill which 
passed the House. I know of no objec- 
tion being voiced at that time to the 
amendment whatsoever. I know of no 
objection being voiced to it when we 
had those hearings 1½ years ago. 

We had hearings on this bill and on 
this amendment. It was thoroughly 
studied by the committee on two differ- 
ent occasions. At the time of the last 
occasion it was approved by the 
committee. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment was 
drawn this year by the Office of the 
Secretary of the Treasury and it was 
recommended for inclusion in this bill. 
The only reason it did not become law 2 
years ago, in October, 1951, is because 
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the other body did not have time to take 
up the measure. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a matter which 
goes to the policy of the United States. 
Are we going to announce the policy of 
putting up and maintaining barriers to 
trade? That is the simple question that 
is involved. 

Within the past couple of days I know 
that the Members have been flooded 
with telegrams from the National Asso- 
ciation of Wool Manufacturers. If we 
are going to legislate according to the 
number of telegrams or letters we re- 
ceive, then we are going against a policy 
of the United States which has been car- 
ried on for the past 20 years, a policy 
which is being followed or to which at 
least lip service has been given by the 
present administration, a policy of 
“More trade, not aid.” That was quite 
an issue in the campaign: More trade, 
not aid. If you are not going to follow 
that, if you are going to switch your 
policy, then defeat this amendment. 
Whatever is done by this committee, in 
my opinion, will go down in the RECORD 
as indicating its policy. If this amend- 
ment is defeated I would say that this 
Congress will be on record as being op- 
posed to the policy of more trade, not 
aid, as favoring higher and thicker walls 
against an expanded export trade on the 
part of the United States. As I said 
previously, it is one way to lose friends 
and make enemies, It is a matter of 
policy. 

As I already said in general debate, 
the wool manufacturers have pulled the 
rug out from under the wool-growing 
States and are going to support a free 
greasy wool policy—that is their recom- 
mendation, board of directors’ official 
recommendation. Shall we legislate be- 
cause of telegrams and pressure in be- 
half of one industry; and not think of 
the harm or benefit that may accrue to 
agriculture, or general industry in the 
United States, which makes profits by 
reason of excess production over the 
necessities of this country. If you in- 
tend to develop and embrace that policy 
then defeat this amendment. What- 
ever is the judgment of this Commit- 
tee I hope the magnitude of this ques- 
tion will be considered by the members 
of this committee who are here today. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr, Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Does the 
gentleman consider the provision of the 
present law giving the Secretary of the 
Treasury authority to impose duties 
equal to the subsidies granted by other 
governments, sufficient protection to the 
people of the United States? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I definitely do. 
The Secretary of the Treasury must 
find that a foreign country is giving a 
bounty to exports. He can very easily 
also find out within a few days whether 
or not an industry in this country is 
being injured. We should turn that 
question over to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. I would say to the gentle- 
man from Kansas—he has asked for it— 
of course I would not blame the gentle- 
man very much for voting against the 
wishes of the present administration; but 
I would like to ask some of the gentle- 
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men on this Republican side of the aisle 
whether they are going to vote against 
the wishes of the present administra- 
tion, against the wishes of their Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and against the 
wishes of their Secretary of State? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr, 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman 
opposed to the amendment? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I am. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman is 
recognized, 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I trust the committee will 
turn down this amendment which has 
been offered by the committee and which 
was sponsored by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. In the first place, let us 
remember that the present machinery in 
our trade act to protect against subsi- 
dized foreign imports has been on our 
statute books since October 3, 1913. 
Section 303 of the Tariff Act of 1930 for 
all intents and purposes goes back to the 
act of October 3, 1913. 

Let us realize just what we are doing 
here. In the first instance, we put on 
our statute books or in our tariff act a 
duty. We imposed a duty on the im- 
portation of some specific item. We do 
it so as to put our producers on a com- 
petitive basis with the foreign producers, 
Then our law goes further and in section 
303, we say: If, however, a foreign pro- 
ducer is subsidized in such way as to 
overcome the effect of the duty which we 
put on the importation of that item, then 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall im- 
pose a countervailing duty in order to 
overcome the effect of the subsidy that 
this foreign producer has received. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
would say that is all right, but before 
the Treasury can impose a countervail- 
ing duty we are going to require that 
the industry affected come in and prove 
that it has been injured. We have had 
a lot of experience through the years 
with this difficult problem of proving in- 
jury. Whether it is to prove it to the 
Secretary of the Treasury or prove it to 
the Secretary of State or prove it to the 
Tariff Commission, it is no simple job. 
It is not a job that can be done in 2 or 
3 days. We have had injury cases pend- 
ing before the Tariff Commission for 
months and months before an actual 
determination has been made of whether 
there has been an injury or threatened 
injury. 

This particular amendment as pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania sets up no standards or test to be 
used in determining what injury shall 
be necessary to invoke the countervail- 
ing duties. 

In my judgment, Mr. Chairman, if 
this matter should be considered at all 
it should be considered by itself on its 
own merits after there have been full 
hearings on the individual problem. We 
should permit those people who are af- 
fected and who are the opponents of this 
change to come in and prove their case 
and it should give the proponents, the 
Treasury, ample time to explain why 
they feel the change should be made, 
Certainly we should consider this amend- 
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ment under a procedure that limits us 
to 10 minutes debate, 5 minutes for it 
and 5 minutes against it when none of 
the parties have had a full and com- 
plete hearing on the matter before the 
proper legislative committee of the 
House. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. FISHER. Does the gentleman 
agree with me that to adopt the Eber- 
harter amendment would actually have 
the effect of scuttling and destroying the 
effectiveness of this antidumping sec- 
tion? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. It could 
have, although this is a little different 
from the antidumping section. That is 
another section. 

Let me make this point: The adoption 
of this amendment would be like saying 
to all the countries of the world that in 
approving the use of multiple-currency 
rates and other forms of currency ma- 
nipulation. That is the thing we have 
been trying in our foreign policy to avoid. 
We have been trying to encourage sta- 
bility in the currencies among the for- 
eign countries. This says, oh, no, if you 
have a problem as far as exports are 
concerned, all you need do to overcome 
an American tariff rate or duty is to 
set up a system of multiple-currency 
rates or provide a subsidy on exports to 
the United States. 

I trust the amendment will be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is 
on the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. REED]. 

The amendment was rejected. 7 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from New York have any further 
amendments? 

Mr. REED of New York. I have no 
further amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. CHENOWETH, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 5877) to amend certain 
administrative provisions of the Tariff 
Act of 1930 and related laws, and for 
other purposes, pursuant to House Reso- 
lution 327, he reported the bill back to 
the House with an amendment adopted 
by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE ~ 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate, by 
Mr, Ast, one of its clerks, announced 
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that the Senate insists upon its amend- 
ments to the bill (H. R. 5451) entitled 
“An act to amend the wheat marketing 
quota provisions of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended, and 
for other purposes,” disagreed to by the 
House; agrees to the conference asked 
bý the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr: AIKEN, Mr. Younc, Mr. THYE, Mr. 
ELLENDER, and Mr. HoLLAND to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 
The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
6054) entitled “An act to amend the act 
of April 6, 1949, to provide for additional 
emergency assistance to farmers and 
stockmen, and for other purposes,” 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers be granted 5 legislative days in 
which to revise and extend their remarks 
on the bill H. R. 5877. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 

Mr. SAYLOR asked and was given 
permission to address the House today 
for 20 minutes, following any special 
orders heretofore entered. 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1953 


Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H. R. 
5710) to amend further the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1951, as amended, and for 
other purposes, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement of the managers 
on the part of the House be read in lieu 
of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the 
statement. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, due to the 
fact that the conference report and the 
statement of the managers on the part 
of the House is in printed form and 
available to the Members, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the further reading 
of the statement be dispensed with. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Reserv- 
ing the right to object, Mr. Speaker, can 
the gentleman tell me what percentage 
of the amount that is authorized by this 
bill will be met by thé excess-profits tax 
we put through last week? 

Mr. VORYS. I will try to work on 
that. I cannot figure it right now. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I thank 
the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. Repr. No. 770) 
The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
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amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
5710) to amend further the Mutuad Security 
Act of 1951, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses, having met, after full and free con- 
ference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the Senate amendment insert the 
following: “That this Act may be cited as 
the ‘Mutual Security Act of 1953.’ 


“CHAPTER I—MILITARY ASSISTANCE 


“Sec. 101. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA= 
TION.—The Mutual Security Act of 1951, as 
amended, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: x 


“Authorization of appropriations “1 


“ ‘Sec. 540. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the President for the fiscal 
year 1954 not to exceed $2,129,689,870 to be 
available under section 101 (a) (1) (relating 
to military assistance for Europe): Provided, 
That of the equipment and materials made 
available under section 101 (a) (1) with 
funds appropriated pursuant to the authori- 
zation contained in this section, 50 per 
centum shall be transferred to the organi- 
zation referred to in clause (C) of section 
2 (b) or to the countries which become mem- 
bers thereof, unless the Congress, upon the 
recommendation of the President, shall here- 
after otherwise provide; $305,212,637 to be 
available under section 201 (relating to mili- 
tary assistance for the Near East and Africa); 
$1,081,620,493 to be available under section 
301 (relating to military and other assistance 
for Asia and the Pacific); and $15,000,000 to 
be available under rection 401 (relating to 


military assistance for Latin America).“ 


“CHAPTER II—MUTUAL DEFENSE FINANCING Y 


“Sec. 201. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA< 
TIons.—(a) The Mutual Security Act of 1951, 
as amended, is amended by adding after 
section 540 the following new section: 

“ ‘Sec. 541. There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated to the President for the fis- 
cal year 1954 not to exceed $250,000,000 to 
carry out the provisions of section 101 (a) 
(2) (relating to defense support and eco- 
nomic assistance for Europe), and not to 
exceed $84,000,000 to carry out the provi- 
sions of section 302 (a) (relating to defense 
support, economic and technical assistance), 
including the exploration and development 
of mineral and petroleum resources for the 
National Government of the Republic of 
China and the Associated States of Cam- 
bodia, Laos, and Vietnam.’ ‘ 

“(b) Such Act, as amended, is further 
amended by inserting after section 101 the 
following new section: 

“ ‘Sec. 102. There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated to the President for the fis- 
cal year 1954, to be made available on such 
terms and conditions, including transfer of 
funds, as he may specify, (1) not to exceed 
$100,000,000 for manufacture in France of 
artillery, ammunition, and semiautomatic 
weapons required by French forces for the 
defense of the North Atlantic area, and (2) 
not to exceed $100,000,000 for manufacture 
in the United Kingdom of military aircraft 
required by United Kingdom forces for the 
defense of the North Atlantic area.’ 

“(c) Such Act, as amended, is further 
amended by inserting after section 303 the 
following new section: 

“ ‘Sec. 304. There this hereby authorized to 
be appropriated to the President for the fiscal 
year 1954, to be made available on such terms 
and conditions, including transfer of funds, 
as he may specify, not to exceed $400,000,000, 
for the procurement of equipment, ma- 
terials, and services (as defined in section 
411 of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 
1949, as amended) which are required by 
and are to be made available to, or are 
necessary for the support of, the forces of 
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the Associated States of Cambodia, Laos, 
and Vietnam and the forces of France located 
im such Associated States.“ 


“CHAPTER III—MUTUAL SPECIAL WEAPONS 
PLANNING 


“Szc. 301. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TOR. — The Mutual Security Act of 1951, as 
amended, is amended by adding after section 
541 the following new section: 

“ ‘Sec. 542. There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated to the President for the fiscal 
year 1954 not to exceed $100,000,000 for the 
purpose of furnishing special weapons to na- 
tions eligible to receive military assistance 
under this Act or to the international organ- 
izations referred to in sections 2 (b) (A) and 
2 (b) (C) of this Act: Provided, That, prior 
to the obligation of funds for this purpose, 
the President shall determine that such 
obligation is of direct importance to the se- 
curity interest of the United States and is in 
furtherance of the policies and purposes of 
the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, 
as amended: And provided further, That, 
prior to the transfer of such weapons, the 
President shall determine (1) that the re- 
cipient is adequately prepared to safeguard 
the security of such weapons; (2) that the 
transfer of such weapons will be of direct im- 
portance to the security interest of the 
United States; and (3) that such transfer 
will further the purposes and policies of the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, as 
amended. Nothing contained in this section 
shall alter, amend, revoke, repeal, or other- 
wise affect the provisions of any law re- 
stricting, limiting, or prohibiting the transfer 
of any such weapons. Notwithstanding any 
other provisions of this Act, funds made 
available pursuant to this section may be 
used only for the purpose of this section.’ 


“CHAPTER IV—TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


“Sec. 401. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TION—The Mutual Security Act of 1951, as 
amended, is amended by adding after section 
$42 the following new section: 

“ ‘Sec. 543. There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated to the President for the 
fiscal year 1954 not to exceed $43,792,500 to 
carry out the provisions of section 203 (relat- 
ing to economic and technical assistance for 
the Near East and Africa); $72,100,000 to 
carry out the provisions of section 302 (a) 
(relating to defense support, economic and 
technical assistance) other than for the Na- 
tional Government of the Republic of China 
and the Associated States of Cambodia, Laos, 
and Vietnam; and $24,342,000 to carry out 
the provisions of section 402 (relating to 
technical assistance for Latin America).’ 

“Sec. 402. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATION 
For Basic MATERIALS.—Section 514 (relating 
to basic materials) of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1951, as amended, is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following sen- 
tence: There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the President for the fiscal year 
1954 not to exceed $7,500,000 to carry out the 
provisions of this section.’ 


“CHAPTER V—SPECIAL REGIONAL ECONOMIC 
ASSISTANCE 

“Sec. 501. Near East AND Arrica—Section 
206 (relating to refugees) of the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1951, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

* ‘Sec. 206. In order to further the purpose 
of this Act in the Near East and Africa, there 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated to 
the President for the fiscal year 1954 not to 
exceed $194,000,000 to be used, on such terms 
and conditions as he may specify, to furnish 
special economic assistance designed to pro- 
mote the economic development of the area, 
for relief and rehabilitation of refugees in 
the area, and for other types of economic 
assistance to assist in maintaining economic 
and political stability in the area. The ap- 
plicable provisions of the Act for Interna- 
tional Development (64 Stat. 204; 22 U. S. C. 
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1557), except the provisions relating to the 
purpose for which assistance may be given, 
or of section 503 (b) (3) of this Act, shall 
apply to the expenditure of funds pursuant 
to this section to the extent that they are 
not inconsistent with the purposes of this 
section.” . 

“Sec. 502. INDIA AND Paxktstan.—Section 
302 (relating to economic and technical as- 
sistance for Asia and the Pacific) of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1951, as amended, is 
amended by redesignating subsection (b) as 
subsection (c), and by inserting after sub- 
section (a) the following new subsection 
(b): 

„) In order to further the purpose of 
this Act in India and Pakistan, there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated to the 
President for the fiscal year 1954 not to ex- 
ceed $94,400,000 to be used, on such terms 
and conditions as he may specify, to furnish 
special economic assistance designed to pro- 
mote the economic development of such 
countries, to assist in maintaining economic 
and political stability therein, and to enable 
the countries designated in this subsection 
to make greater progress toward solving 
their mutual problems in cooperation with 
each other. The applicable provisions of 
the Act for International Development, ex- 
cept the provisions relating to the purpose 
for which assistance nray be given, or of 
section 503 (b) (3) of this Act, shall apply 
to the expenditure of funds pursuant to this 
section to the extent that they are not in- 
consistent with the purposes of this sec- 
tion.’ 


“CHAPTER VI—MULTILATERAL ORGANIZATIONS 


“Sec. 601. MOVEMENT OF MicRranTs.—Sec- 
tion 534 (relating to the movement of mi- 
grants) of the Mutual Security Act of 1951, 
as amended, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new sentence: 
There is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated to the President not to exceed $10,- 
000,000 for contributions during the calen- 
dar year 1954 to the Intergovernmental 
Committee for European Migration.’ 

“Sec. 602. MULTILATERAL TECHNICAL COOP- 
ERATION—The Mutual Security Act of 1951, 
as amended, is amended by adding after 
section 543 the following new section: 

“Sec. 544. There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated to the President for the fis- 
cal year 1954 not to exceed $13,750,000 for 
multilateral technical cooperation under 
section 404 (b) of the Act for International 
Development.’ 

“Sec. 603. CHILDREN’S WELFARE—The Mu- 
tual Security Act of 1951, as amended, is 
amended by adding after section 544 the 
following new section: š 

“ ‘Sec. 545. There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated to the President not to ex- 
ceed $9,000,000 for contributions during the 
calendar year 1954 for the support of inter- 
national children’s welfare work in such 
manner and on such terms and conditions 
as he may deem to be in the interests of 
the United States.’ 

“Sec. 604. OCEAN FREIGHT ON RELIEF SHIP- 
MENTs.—Section 535 (relating to the pay- 
ment of ocean freight charges on voluntary 
relief shipments) of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1951, as amended, is amended by add- 
ing at the end théreof the following new 
sentence: “There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated to the President for the fis- 
cal year 1954 not to exceed $1,825,000 for use 
in paying ocean freight charges under sec- 
tion 117 (c) of the Economic Cooperation 
Act of 1948, as amended.’ 

“Sec. 605. UNITED NATIONS KOREAN RECON- 
STRUCTION AGENCY.—Section 303 (a) (relat- 
ing to Korean relief) of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1951, as amended, is amended as 
follows: 

“(a) Add at the end the following new 
sentence: “There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the President for the fiscal 
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year 1954 not to exceed $71,000,000 for mak- 
ing contributions to the United Nations Kor- 
ean Reconstruction Agency, or such other 
agency for relief and rehabilitation in 
Korea as the President may direct.’ 

“(b) In the- third sentence, strike out 
867.500, 000“ and insert in lieu thereof ‘$40,- 
750,000.“ 


“CHAPTER VII—FURTHER CHANGES IN EXISTING 
MUTUAL SECURITY LEGISLATION 

“Sec. 701. TRANSFERS OF FuNDS.—(a) Sec- 
tion 101 (b) of the Mutual Security Act of 
1951, as amended, is amended to read as 
follows: 

„b) Not to exceed 10 per centum of the 
total of the appropriations made available 
under this section may be transferred, when 
determined by the President to be necessary 
for the purpose of this Act, between appro- 
priations made available under either para- 
graph ‘of subsection (a): Provided, That 
whenever the President makes any such de- 
termination, he shall forthwith notify the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Sen- 
ate, the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House of Representatives, and the Commit- 
tees on Armed Services of the Senate and of 
the House of Representatives.’ 

“(b) Section 202 of such Act, as amended, 
is amended by striking out ‘(excluding bal- 
ances of prior appropriations continued 
available) pursuant to section 201’ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘under section 201’, 

“(c) The first sentence of section 513 
(a) of such Act, as amended, is amended to 
read as follows: ‘Whenever the President de- 
termines it to be necessary for the purpose 
of this Act, funds made available under sec- 
tions 101 (a) (1), 201, 301, and 401 may be 
transferred among such sections, except that 
not more than 10 per centum of the funds 
available under any such section may be 
transferred from that section; and funds 
made available under sections 101 (a) (2), 
203, 302 (a), and 402 may be transferred 
among such sections, except that not more 
than 10 per centum of the funds available 
under any such section may be transferred 
from that section. Funds so transferred 
shall be consolidated with the funds avall- 
able under the section to which they are 
transferred. 

“Sec. 702. UNEXPENDED Batances.—The 
Mutual Security Act of 1951, as amended, is 
amended by adding after section 545 the fol- 
lowing new section: 


“‘Unexrpended balances 


“Sec. 546. The unexpended balance 
under each paragraph of title III. Mutual 
Security, of the Supplemental Appropriation 
Act, 1953, is hereby authorized to be con- 
tinued available for its original purposes 
through June 30, 1954, and may be consoli- 
dated with the appropriate fiscal year 1954 
appropriation made for the same general 
purpose under the authority of this Act.’ 

“Sec. 703. EscaPees—Paragraph 101 (a) 
(1) of title I (relating to Europe) of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1951, as amended, is 
amended (1) by deleting the word ‘similarly’ 
before the word ‘determined’, (2) by insert- 
ing ‘or any Communist-dominated or Com- 
munist-occupied areas of Asia’ immediately 
after Austria.“ and before and any other 
countries absorbed by the Soviet Union’, and 
(3) by striking out ‘and to the security of the 
United States’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘or to the security of the United States’. 

“Sec. 704. MILITARY AID IN THE NEAR EAST 
AND AFRiIca.—Section 202 of the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1951, as amended, is amended by 
inserting ‘(a)’ after ‘Sec. 202.’, and by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

„h) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the President for the fiscal year 
1954 not to exceed $50,000,000 to be available, 
whenever the President determines that such 
action is essential for the purpose of this 
Act, in order to provide assistance, pursuant 
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to the provisions of the Mutual Defense As- 
sistance Act of 1949, as amended, in the area 
of the Near East and Africa. Such assistance 
may be furnished to any organization created 
pursuant to a regional defense arrangement 
in the area, to any nation in the general area 
participating in such an arrangement, or to 
any other nation in the general area which 
the President determines to be of direct im- 
portance to the defense of the area and 
whose increased ability to defend itself the 
President determines to be important to the 
security of the United States (any such de- 
termination to be reported forthwith to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Sen- 
ate, the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House of Representatives, and the Commit- 
tees on Armed Services of the Senate and of 
the House of Representatives). No assist- 
ance shall be furnished under this subsection 
unless the recipient nation has agreed (1) 
that the equipment, materials, or services 
provided will be used solely to maintain its 
internal security, its legitimate self-defense, 
or to permit it to participate in the defense 
of the area, or in United Nations collective 
security arrangements and measures, and (2) 
that it will not undertake any act of aggres- 
sion against any other nation.’ 

“Sec. 705. AUTHORITY FoR ASSISTANCE TO 
Korea.—The first sentence of section 302 (a) 
(relating to economic aid and technical as- 
sistance) of the Mutual Security Act of 1951, 
as amended, is amended by striking out ‘(but 
not including the Republic of Korea)’. 

“Sec. 706. Title V (relating to organization 
and general provisions) of the Mutual Secu- 
rity Act of 1951, as amended, is further 
amended as follows: 

“(a) PERSONNEL CEILING EXEMPTION FOR 
NEW MILITARY ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS.—Amend 
section 504 (d) (relating to reduction in 
personnel) to read as follows: 

d) (1) Ninety days after the enactment 
of the Mutual Security Act of 1952, the num- 
ber of civilian employees who are United 
States citizens, receiving compensation or 
allowances from the administrative expense 
appropriations authorized by this Act, em- 
ployed in the United States and overseas by 
or assigned to the Mutual Security Agency, 
or employed by or assigned to the Depart- 
ment of State or the Department of Defense 
for carrying out programs the appropriations 
for which are authorized by this Act, and the 
military personnel assigned to such pro- 
grams, shall be in the aggregate at least 
5 per centum less than the number so em- 
ployed or assigned on June 1, 1952, except for 
such personnel of the Department of Defense 
engaged in the manufacturing, repair, re- 
habilitation, packing, handling, crating, or 
delivery of materiel. 

“*(2) One hundred twenty days after the 
enactment of the Mutual Security Act of 
1953, the number of civilian employees who 
are United States citizens, receiving com- 
pensation or allowances from the adminis- 
trative expense appropriations authorized by 
this Act, employed in the United States and 
Overseas by or assigned to the Director for 
Mutual Security or the Mutual Security 
Agency or employed by or assigned to the 
Department of State or the Department of 
Defense and other participating agencies for 
carrying out programs the appropriations for 
which are authorized by this Act shall be 
in the aggregate at least 10 per centum less 
than the number so employed or assigned to 
comparable positions on January 31, 1953, 
except for such personnel of the Depart- 
ment of Defense engaged in the manufactur- 
ing, repair, rehabilitation, packing, handling, 
crating, or delivery of materiel. 

“ (3) After the Director has determined 
the reduction to be effected in each agency 
under paragraph (2), the determination as 
to which individual employee shall be re- 
tained shall be made by the head of the 
agency concerned, 
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“*(4) The Director for Mutual Security 
shall cause studies to be made from time 
to time for the purpose of determining 
whether further reductions in personnel are 
feasible and consistent with the accomplish- 
ment of the purposes of this Act. 

“*(5) After July 1, 1953, the following 
categories of civilian employees and mili- 
tary personnel carrying out programs under 
the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, 
as amended, shall be in addition to the per- 
sonnel ceiling established under paragraph 
(2) of this subsection: 

(A) Civilian employees and military per- 
sonnel carrying out such programs in the 
Associated States of Cambodia, Laos, and 
Vietnam, over and above the number so en- 
gaged before July 1, 1953, 

8) Civilian employees and military per- 
sonnel carrying out such programs for any 
countries in which no such programs were 
in operation on July 1, 1953, 

“*(C) Civilian employees and military per- 
sonnel carrying out such programs for inter- 
national organizations and headquarters es- 
tablished after July 1, 1953.’ 

“(b) SPECIAL USE OF FUNDS.—Amend sec- 
tion 513 (b) (relating to special use of funds) 
to read as follows: 

“*(B) Not more than $100,000,000 of the 
funds made available under this Act, of 
which not more than $20,000,000 may be al- 
located to any one country, may be used in 
any fiscal year by the President, to be ex- 
pended, without regard to the requirements 
of this Act, or any other Act for which funds 
are authorized by this Act, in furtherance 
of the purposes of such Acts, when the Presi- 
dent determines that such use is important 
to the security of the United States. The 
President shall notify the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of the Senate and the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House 
of Representatives upon making any such 
determination.’ 

„(e) Guaranties——Amend section 520 (re- 
lating to investment guaranties) to read as 
follows: 

“‘Guaranties 


“ ‘Sec. 520. Funds realized from the sales of 
notes pursuant to section 111 (c) (2) of the 
Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as amend- 
ed, shall be available for making guaranties 
of investments in accordance with the ap- 
plicable provisions of sections 111 (b) (3) 
and 111 (c) (2) of the Economic Cooperation 
Act of 1948, as amended, in any country with 
which the United States has agreed to in- 
stitute the guaranty program, notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of section 511 of this Act.’ 

“(d) TERMINATION OF PROGRAM.—Amend 
section 530 (relating to the expiration of the 
Mutual Security Program) by striking out 
‘twelve months’ and ‘twelve-month’ wher- 
ever appearing therein and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘twenty-four months’ and ‘twenty- 
four-month’, respectively, and by inserting 
before the period at the end of subsection 
(a) the following: ‘: Provided, That such 
part of the equipment, materials, and serv- 
ices referred to above as is to be transferred 
to recipient countries under the Mutual De- 
fense Assistance Act of 1949, as amended, or 
the Act of May 22, 1947, as amended, may be 
so transferred until June 30, 1957, and that 
part of the funds referred to above which is 
appropriated to carry out such Acts may be 
obligated for the purposes set forth above, 
and for liquidating operations under this 
proviso, until June 30, 1957: Provided, That 
guaranties authorized under section 111 (b) 
(3) of the Economic Cooperation Act of 
1948, as amended, may be issued until June 
30, 1957, out of any funds remaining available 
for that purpose’. 

“(e) UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS.—Add after sec- 
tion 546 the following new section: 


“‘Underdeveloped areas 


“ ‘Sec. 547. Whenever funds are made avail- 
able under this Act for assistance, other than 
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military assistance, to any economically un- 
derdeveloped area, such funds may be used 
under the applicable provisions of section 
503 (b) (3) or the applicable provisions of 
the Act for International Development. 
Where administrative arrangements, includ- 
ing provisions relating to compensation and 
allowances of personnel, authorized under 
section 503 (b) (3), differ from those author- 
ized by the Act for International Develop- 
ment, the Director may make use of arrange- 
ments authorized under either statute, in 
carrying out such programs, except that be- 
fore extending the provisions of section 109 
(a) of the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, 
as amended, to countries in which programs 
authorized under the Act for International 
Development are being carried out, the Di- 
rector will secure the approval of the Secre- 
tary of State.’ 

“(f) Use oF LOCAL CURRENCY.— 

“(1) Strike out the next to the last sen- 
tence of section 521 (relating to administra- 
tive expenses). 

“(2) Add after section 547 the following 
new section: 

United States use of foreign currency ` 

“ ‘Sec. 548. (a) The several amounts other- 
wise authorized by this Act to be appropri- 
ated are authorized to be increased by 
amounts which shall not, in the aggregate, 
exceed $98,396,000. 

„b) Amounts appropriated pursuant to 
any authorization contained in this Act are 
authorized to be made available for purchase 
of foreign currencies (including foreign cur- 
rencies or credits owed to or owned by the 
United States): Provided, That such curren- 
cies or credits are authorized to be made 
available for use, without reimbursement to 
the Treasury, for liquidation of obligations 
legally incurred against such currencies prior 
to July 1, 1953.’ 

“(g) NEAR EAST REFUGEES.—Add after sec- 
tion 548 the following new section; 


Near East refugees i 


* Sr. 549. (a) In order to contribute to 
the peace and stability of the Near East in 
particular and of the world in general, the 


“Director for Mutual Security shall, in con- 


sultation with the Secretary of State, make 
a survey of the refugee situation in the Near 
East and report the results of the survey to 
the Congress within one hundred fifty days 
after the Mutual Security Act of 1953 is 
enacted, together with recommendations for 
seeking a solution. In the making of such 
report and recommendations, especial con- 
sideration shall be given to a program which 
would utilize the services and talents of these 
refugees to develop and expand the resources 
of the area, including its water resources. 

„b) In carrying out his duties under 
this section, the Director for Mutual Security 
shall consult with the Committee on Foreign 
Relations of the Senate and the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and shall keep these committees 
constantly and fully informed of the action 
which he takes to carry out the provisions of 
this section’.” 

“(h) USE OF SURPLUS AGRICULTURAL COM- 
MonItIes.—Add after section 549 the follow- 
ing new section: 

“ ‘Use of surplus agricultural commodities 

“ ‘Sec. 550. (a) Not less than $100,000,000 
and not more than $250,000,000 of the funds 
authorized to be appropriated under this Act 
shall be used, directly or indirectly, to finance 
the purchase of surplus agricultural com- 
modities, or products thereof, produced in 
the United States. 

„b) The President is authorized to enter 
into agreements with friendly countries for 
the sale and export of such surplus agricul- 
tural commodities under conditions nego- 
tiated by him with such countries and to 
accept in payment therefor local currency 
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for the account of the United States. In 
negotiating ents for the sale of such 
commodities, the President shall— 

“*(1) take special precaution to safeguard 
against the substitution or displacement of 
usual marketings of the United States or 
friendly countries, and to assure to the 
maximum extent practicable that sales 
prices of such commodities are consistent 
with maximum world market prices of like 
commodities of similar quality, and to ob- 
tain the recommendations of the Secretary 
of Agriculture in carrying out the provisions 
of this subsection; 

“*(2) use private trade channels to the 
maximum extent practicable; 

“*(3) give appropriate emphasis to under- 
developed and new market areas; 

“(4) obtain assurance that the purchas- 
ing countries will not resell or transship to 
other countries or use for other than domes- 
tic consumption commodities purchased 
under this program without specific ap- 
proval by the President. 

„e) Notwithstanding section 1415 of the 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1953, or any 
other provision of law, the President shall 
use the proceeds of such sales for the pur- 
pose of this Act, giving particular regard to 
the following purposes— 

“*(1) for providing military assistance to 
countries or mutual defense organizations 
eligible to receive assistance under this Act; 

2) for purchase of goods or services in 
friendly countries; 

“"(3) for loans, under applicable pro- 
visions of this Act, to increase production of 
goods or services, including strategic mate- 
Tials, needed in any country with which an 
agreement was negotiated, or in other 
friendly countries, with the authority to use 
currencies received in repayment for the 
purposes stated in this section or for de- 
posit to the general account of the Treasury 
of the United States; 

“*(4) for developing new markets on a 
mutually beneficial basis; 

“*(5) for grants-in-aid to increase pro- 
duction for domestic needs in friendly 
countries; 

“*(6) for purchasing materials for United 
States stockpiles. 

“*(d) In carrying out the provisions of 
this section, the President shall take special 
precaution to safeguard against the dis- 
placement of foreign exchange earnings 
which would otherwise accrue to the United 
States or any friendly nations. 

e) The President is authorized to en- 
ter into such agreements with third coun- 
tries receiving goods accruing from the 
proceeds of sales made pursuant to this sec- 
tion as he deems necessary to effectuate the 
purpose of this Act.“ 

“Sec. 707. The Mutual Defense Assistance 
Act of 1949, as amended (22 U. S. C. 1571- 
1604), is further amended as follows: 

„(a) EXCESS EQUIPMENT.—Immediately be- 
fore the period in the next to last sentence 
of section 403 (d) (relating to limitation on 
furnishing of excess equipment), insert a 
comma and the following: ‘and after June 
30, 1953, by an additional $200,000,000". 

“(b) SALES OF MILITARY EQUIPMENT.—Strike 
out the word ‘The’ where it appears at the 
beginning of section 408 (e) (1) (relating to 
sales of military equipment) and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: ‘Notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 530 (a) of the Mu- 
tual Security Act of 1951, as amended, the’, 

“(c) DEPENDABLE UNDERTAKING PROCE- 
puRE.—Amend the last sentence of section 
408 (e) (2) (relating to sales of military 
equipment) to read as follows: ‘Before a con- 
tract is entered into, or rehabilitation work 
is undertaken, such nation, or international 
military organization or headquarters, shall 
(A) provide the United States with a de- 
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pendable undertaking to pay the full amount 
of such contract or the cost of such rehabili- 
tation which will assure the United States 
against any loss on the contract, or rehabili- 
tation work, and (B) shall make funds 
available in such amounts and at such times 
as may be necessary to meet the payments 
required by the contract or the rehabilita- 
tion work in advance of the time such pay- 
ments are due, in addition to the estimated 
amount of any damages and costs that may 
accrue from the cancellation of such con- 
tract or rehabilitation work: Provided, That 
the total amount of outstanding contracts 
under this subsection, less the amounts 
which have been paid to the United States 
by such nations, shall at no time exceed 
$700,000,000.’ 

„(d) LOANS OF EQUIPMENT.—Amend sec- 
tion 411 (d) (containing definitions) to read 
as follows: 

„d) The term “services” shall include 
any service, repair, training of personnel, or 
technical or other assistance or information 
necessary to effectuate the purposes of this 
Act, including loans of limited quantities of 
equipment for designated periods solely for 
test and study purposes." 

“Sec. 708. The remaining provisions of the 
Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as 
amended (22 U. S. C. 1503-1519), are further 
amended as follows: 

“(a) TERM OF GUARANTIES.—Amend sec- 
tion 111 (b) (3) (relating to guaranties) by 
striking out ‘which guaranties shall termi- 
nate not later than fourteen years from the 
date of enactment of this Act’, and by insert- 
ing in lieu thereof ‘which guaranties shall be 
limited to terms not exceeding twenty years 
from the date of issuance.’ 

“(b) COUNTERPART LoANS.—Amend the last 
proviso of section 115 (b) (6) (relating to 
counterpart funds) to read as follows: ‘And 
provided further, That whenever funds from 
such special account are used by a country 
to make loans, all funds received in repay- 
ment of such loans prior to termination of 
assistance to such country shall be reused 
only for such purposes as shall have been 
agreed to between the country and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States.’ 

“(c) Use OF LOCAL cuRRENCY.—Amend sec- 
tion 115 (h) by striking out ‘including’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: ‘and, 
without regard to section 1415 of the Supple- 
mental Appropriations Act, 1953, for’. 

“Sec. 709. UNITED Nations TECHNICAL Co- 
OPERATION PROGRAMS.—Amend the last proviso 
in section 404 (b) of the Act for Interna- 
tional Development by striking out the word 
‘fiscal’ and inserting in lieu thereof the word 
‘calendar.’ 

“Sec. 710. AMENDMENT AND REPEAL OF 
CERTAIN Provistons—(a) (1) Section 516 (a) 
of the Mutual Security Act of 1951, as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 

„a) The Congress recognizes the vital 
role of free enterprise in achieving rising 
levels of production and standards of living 
essential to the economic progress and de- 
fensive strength of the free world. Accord- 
ingly, it is declared to be the policy of the 
United States, in furtherance of the objec- 
tives of this Act, to encourage the efforts of 
other free countries in fostering private 
initiative and competition, in discouraging 
monopolistic practices, in improving the 
technical efficiency of their industry, agri- 
culture, and commerce, and in the strength- 
ening of free labor unions; and to encourage 
American enterprise in contributing to the 
economic strength of other free countries 
through private investment abroad and the 
exchange of ideas and technical information 
on the matters covered by this subsection.’ 

“(2) Section 516 (b) of such Act, as 
amended, is amended by striking out the 
words ‘To accomplish the purpose of clause 
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(1) of subsection (a). of this section, under’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof the word 
Under’. , 
“(b) Section 115 (k) of the Economic Co- 
operation Act of 1948, as amended, is re- 
pealed. Nothing in this subsection shall be 
construed to prevent the carrying out of any 
commitment or agreement entered into pur- 
suant to such section 115 (k) prior to the 
date of enactment of this Act.” 
And the Senate agree to the same. 
R. B. CHIPERFIELD, 
JohN M. Vorys, 
WALTER H. Jupp, 


Managers on the Part of the House. 


ALEXANDER WILEY, 
H. ALEXANDER SMITH, 
BOURKE B. HICKENLOOPER, 
WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, 
WALTER F. GEORGE, 
THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, 
JOHN SPARKMAN, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 5710) to amend 
further the Mutual Security Act of 1951, as 
amended, and for other purposes, submit the 
following statement in explanation of the 
effect of the action agreed upon by the con- 
ferees and recommended in the accompany- 
ing conference report: 

The Senate struck out all of the House 
bill after the enacting clause and inserted a 
substitute amendment. The committee of 
conference has agreed to a substitute for 
both the House bill and the Senate amend- 
ment. Except for clarifying, clerical, and 
necessary conforming changes, the differ- 
ences are noted below: ANA 


* THE FUND AUTHORIZATIONS W 


The total amount authorized in the House 
bill was $4,998,732,500. The Senate amend- 
ment authorized $5,318,732,500. The differ- 
ence between the two Houses was 
$320,000,000. 

The committee of conference has agreed on 
an authorization of $5,157,232,500. Thus the 
Senate authorization was reduced by $161,- 
500,000; the House authorization was in- 
creased by $158,500,000. 

The conference agreement carries $3,581,- 
523,000 for military assistance for all areas 
and $934,000,000 for mutual defense financ- 
ing. The military assistance authorization 
is $100,000,000 more than that carried in the 
House bill, but represents a $100,000,000 re- 
duction in the Senate amount, The sum au- 
thorized for mutual defense financing is 
$50,000,000 more than that authorized by the 
House. Likewise, this represents a $50,000,- 
000 reduction in the Senate amount. 

The authorization agreed upon for the 
basic materials program is $7,500,000, repre- 
senting an equal adjustment between the 
Senate authorization of $15,000,000 and the 
absence of any sum in the House bill. The 
conference agreement retains the House au- 
thorization of $9,000,000 for the Children’s 
Fund, a reduction of $4,000,000 from the Sen- 
ate authorization. On the other hand, the 
agreement includes the Senate figure of $1,- 
825,000 for ocean freight on relief packages, 
an increase of $1,000,000 over the House 
figure, 

TABLE 


This table shcws the sums carried in the 
proposed Mutual Security Act of 1953, as re- 
quested by the executive branch, as altered 
by the House of Representatives and by the 
Senate, and as agreed to in conference. 
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Subject 


p i 7 assistance: 


III. Mutual ee weapons planning 


IV. ee 
Near — and 6— —„- 

f. Asia and Pacific 
C. American Republics 


v. Basic materials 
VI. Special regional assistance: 
A. Near East and ‘Africa, oe ee, 
B. India and Pakistan. 
ON Sa Nel SS ewer 


VII. Multilateral organizations: 
A. Movement of migrants 
. Multilateral technical coopera- 


1 Not separately identified. 
3 House below 
House below Senate—column 7 less column 5. 


EUROPEAN DEFENSE COMMUNITY (SECTION 101) 


The House bill contained a provision re- 
quiring that not less than 50 percent of the 
funds authorized for military assistance to 
Europe in fiscal year 1954 be made avail- 
able only for the European Defense Com- 
munity. The Senate amendment contained 
a similar provision, except that it granted 
discretion to the President to withhold up to 
$1,000,000,000 of such funds. 

The conference agreement in effect com- 
bines the features of both versions by re- 
quiring that 50 percent of the fiscal year 
1954 military assistance funds for Europe 
shall be used for equipment and materials 
to be transferred to the European Defense 
Community or to the countries which be- 
come members thereof, unless the Congress 
upon Presidential recommendation other- 
wise provides. Thus, should the organization 
not come into being and should the Presi- 
dent consider that conditions might never- 
theless in his judgment warrant release of 
the funds, materials, and equipment ear- 
marked for the organization, the Congress 
‘would reconsider the provision upon the rec- 
ommendation of the President. The con- 
ference agreement expresses the importance 
which the United States attaches to the Eu- 
ropean Defense Community and gives as- 
surance that the formation of the organiza- 
tion will be followed by United States as- 
sistance in helping the EDC contribute to 
the collective security effort. Equipment 


XCIX— 546 


Original 
executive 
request 


82, 534, 323, 00082, 216, 923, 0008817, 400, 00082, 
448, 600,000) 20, 


xecutive request—columm 2 less column 5, 


Amended 
executive 
request 


600, 000)” 405, 212, 637 


4 The bill also authorizes the appropriation 


and materials may be procured, but delivery 
of the assistance shall not take place until 
the organization is formed. 


MUTUAL DEFENSE FINANCING—EXPLORATION FOR 
MINERALS AND PETROLEUM (SECTION 201 
(a)) 

The Senate amendment in connection with 
defense support, economic and technical as- 
sistance for the National Government of the 
Republic of China and the Associated States 
of Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam, contained 
a provision explicitly authorizing the inclu- 
sion of assistance in the form of exploration 
and development of mineral and petroleum 
resources. The House bill did not refer to 
such form of assistance. In view of the im- 
portance attached by the committee of con- 
ference to the development of these resources 
in this vital area, the conference agreement 
retains the Senate language. 

BASIC MATERIALS (SECTION 402) 

The executive branch had requested $25,- 
000,000 and an equal amount in local cur- 
228 for basic materials projects. This sum 

ae the purpose of initiating projects that 

increase the production of raw mate- 
rials and food, particularly in Africa and the 

Far East, and thereby contribute to the ex- 

pansion of trade and the economic stability 

of large areas of the free world. 

The House did not authorize the dollar 
amount but left undisturbed the use of local 
currency. The Senate amendment included 


Conference 


405, 212, 637 1 
1, io 493 Bere de 


of $98,396,000 of local currencies. This 
authorization makes no demand on the U. S. Treasury. iz 


$15,000,000 but carried no provision for local 
currency. Thus, the differences between the 
two Houses were (1) $15,000,000 and (2) 
$25,000,000 equivalent in local currency. 

The Senate accepted the House language 
on local currency. This makes possible the 
use of local currency equal to $25,000,000 for 
development purposes. The conferees ad- 
justed the dollar authorization to $7,500,000 
to cover the purchase of necessary supplies 
and equipment from dollar sources, includ- 
ing the United States. 


INDIA AND PAKISTAN (SECTION 502) 


The House bill required the President, 
when he specifies the terms and conditions 
on which special regional economic assist- 
ance is to be furnished India and Pakistan, 
to include conditions and assurances to en- 
able the countries * * * to make greater 
progress toward solving their mutual prob- 
lems in cooperation with each other.” The 
Senate amendment contained no such man- 
date. The conference agreement retains the 
quoted language, but includes it as one of 
the positive purposes of the assistance rather 
than as a specific condition. 


OCEAN FREIGHT ON RELIEF SHIPMENTS (SECTION 
604) 


Both the House bill and the Senate amend- 
ment authorized an appropriation for use in 
paying ocean freight charges on relief ship- 
ments by voluntary relief agencies. The 
amount in the House bill was $825,000, while 
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that contained in the Senate was $1,825,000. 
In view of the fact that evidence presented 
subsequent to House action indicates that 
some 90 million pounds of dried milk have 
been made available by the Department of 
Agriculture to these agencies for distribution 
abroad, the conference agreement contains 
the Senate amount, which should enable the 
agencies involved to distribute the milk and 
other relief supplies. 


UNITED NATIONS KOREAN RECONSTRUCTION 
AGENCY (SECTION 605) 


Both the House bill and the Senate amend- 
ment authorized contributions to the United 
Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency 
(UNKRA), but the Senate amendment au- 
thorized contributions to UNKRA “or such 
other agency as the President may direct,” 
The conference agreement adopts the Senate 
language, thus permitting flexibility to meet 
possible changed conditions, adding after the 
phrase “such other agency” the words “for 
relief and rehabilitation in Korea“. 


TRANSFERS OF FUNDS (SECTION 701) 


The House bill permitted the President to 
transfer up to 10 percent of the total of the 
funds provided for the purpose of furnishing 
military assistance and defense support to 
Europe from one of these purposes to the 
other in that area. The House bill also per- 
mitted 10 percent of the funds available for 
assistance to each area to be transferred to 
other areas to be used for the same purpose. 
In both types of transfer, in applying the 
10-percent figure, unexpended balances of 
prior appropriations were not included. 

The Senate amendment increased the 
transferability of funds between military and 
economic assistance within Europe from 10 
to 15 percent and provided for a transfer of 
15 percent of the funds made available pur- 
suant to the authorizations for Mutual De- 
fense Financing, Technical Assistance, and 
Multilateral Organizations among those 
chapters. 

The Senate amendment also made eligible 
for transfer the special assistance to France, 
the United Kingdom, for Indochina, to the 
Near East, and to India and Pakistan, while 
the House bill excluded such special assist- 
ance from transfer. 

The conference agreement adopts the pro- 
visions of the House bill, except that un- 
expended balances of prior appropriations 
are to be included in computing the 10-per- 
cent figure. 


MILITARY AID IN THE NEAR EAST AND AFRICA 
(SECTION 704) 


The committee of conference agreed that 
the fluid situation in the Near East war- 
ranted special consideration, The House bill 
carried an authorization of $305,212,637 for 
military assistance; the Senate amendment, 
$405,212,637—a difference of $100,000,000. 
The conferees adjusted these sums and 
agreed upon $355,212,637. 

Of this sum, $50,000,000 is earmarked to 
provide military assistance to a regional de- 
fense organization or any members thereof. 
To grant maximum flexibility he may also 
draw on the $50,000,000 for additional as- 
sistance to any nation in the general area 
which he “determines to be of direct im- 
portance to the defense” of that area and 
“whose increased ability to defend itself the 
President determines to be important to the 
security of the United States.“ When he 
has made such a determination, he shall so 
advise the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations and the House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

It is further provided that such military 
assistance as is given under this section 
will be contingent upon adequate safeguards 
as to its use by the recipient nation. These 
will include provisions that the equip- 
ment “will be used solely to maintain its 
internal security, its legitimate self-defense, 
or to permit it to participate in the defense 
of the area, or in United Nations collective 
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security arrangement and measures * * * .” 
It will also be required to give assurances 
“that it will not undertake any act of ag- 
gression against any other ngtion.” 

This earmarked $50 million is in addition 
to the provisions of existing law for trans- 
fer of 10 percent of area military funds to 
countries other than Greece, Turkey, and 
Tran, * 


PERSONNEL CEILINGS (SECTION 706 (A)) 


Last year the Congress enacted a provision, 
proposed by the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, requiring a 10 percent reduction of 
United States civilian administrative per- 
sonnel connected with the Mutual Security 
Program. This year the committee again 
proposed, and the House accepted, an addi- 
tional 10 percent reduction. The Senate 
had no such provision in its amendment 
and accepted the House provision. It is esti- 
mated that a reduction in forte of at least 
560 will be effected through the inclusion of 
this section. 

The House bill stipulated that such a re- 
duction be effected not later than 90 days af- 
ter the enactment into law of this bill. The 
pending reorganization of the administra- 
tion of foreign aid raises complex adminis- 
trative problems. For this reason the com- 
mittee of conference agreed to a period of 
120 days in which to effect the reduction. 

The administration anticipates the initia- 
tion of military assistance programs in other 
countries not presently receiving such assist. 
ance under the Mutual Security Program; 
the expansion of assistance to Indochina; 
and military assistance to defense organiza- 
tions such as the European Defense Com- 
munity. Both Houses permitted the addi- 
tion of military personnel above existing 
ceilings to carry out such new and aug- 
mented programs. The Senate amendment 
also allowed additional civilian personnel 
identified with these programs. The House 
bill contained no such provision. The De- 
partment of Defense as well as the State 
Department will be required to administer 
and give support to these programs. For 
this reason the conference agreement adopts 
the Senate language. 


TERMINATION OF PROGRAM (SECTION 706 (D)) 


The Senate amendment extended the date 
for termination of the Mutual Security Pro- 
gram from June 30, 1954, to June 30, 1955, 
and provided an additional period of 1 year 
for liquidating transactions financed with 
funds other than those authorized pursuant 
to the Mutual Defense Assistance Act. A 
period of 2 years after 1955 was authorized 
for liquidating Mutual Defense Assistance 
Act transactions since military equipment, 
such as planes and ships, involves a long 
lead time. 

The House bill made no change in the date 
of termination of the program but extended 
the period for completing transactions from 
12 to 24 months. 

The committee of conference agreed to 
retain the date June 30, 1954, for termina- 
tion of the program as provided in existing 
law but extended the time available for 
completing transactions involving Mutual 
Defense Assistance Act funds until June 30, 
1957, and for 2 years in the case of non- 
Mutual Defense Assistance Act funds. The 
conference agreement also authorizes the is- 
suance until June 30, 1957, of guaranties. 

The June 30, 1954, date was adhered to, 
not because the committee of conference 
believed that all forms of assistance to other 
nations would finally terminate on that date, 
but because they felt that a basic overhaul- 
ing of the legislation dealing with foreign 
aid is necessary before that date. The new 
administration recognizes this. In his mes- 
sage submitting Reorganization Plan No, 7 
to Congress President Eisenhower said: 

“Our organization for the conduct of for- 
eign affairs has been built upon a patchwork 
of statutes which needs careful restudy as a 
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basis for new legislation. The development 
of new legislation will take time. By early 
next year we will be prepared, with appro- 
priate consultation with the Congress, to 
recommend such legislation.” 


NEAR EAST REFUGEES (SECTION 706 (G)) 


The Senate accepted the House provision 
for a survey of the Near Eastern refugee situ- 
ation. The House agreed that the results of 
the survey should be reported to the Con- 
gress within 150 days in lieu of the 90 days 
required in the House bill. The conferees 
were of the opinion that this additional time 
was necessary to permit a thorough exam- 
ination of the complex conditions and prob- 
lems involved in the refugee situation, 


USE OF SURPLUS AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 
(SECTION 706 (H)) 


Both the House bill and the Senate amend- 
ment included provisions for the use of sur- 
plus agricultural commodities in connection 
with supplying assistance to foreign coun- 
tries. The language of the House bill stated 
the intent of Congress that surplus agricul- 
tural commodities should be substituted for 
other forms of economic aid to the extent 
feasible. The Senate provision authorized 
an arrangement for converting dollars au- 
thorized for military assistance into foreign 
currencies. The dollars received by the for- 
eign nation were to be spent by agreement 
for United States farm products and the 
local currencies received by the United States 
would be spent for military end items in the 
purchasing countries. 

The committee of conference agreed to a 
modification of both provisions, The con- 
ference agreement requires that of the funds 
authorized not less than $100,000,000 and not 
more than $250,000,000 "shall be used direct- 
ly or indirectly, to finance the purchase of 
surplus agricultural commodities.” The pro- 
vision for “indirect” financing is to permit 
reimbursement of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration for commodities supplied from its 
stocks, 

Sale of agricultural surpluses for local cur- 
rencies is authorized. Such currencies are to 
be kept in a special United States account 
and may be utilized for the purposes set forth 
in the legislation without appropriation by 
the Congress. 

Local currencies so acquired may be spent 
only for the purposes of the Mutual Security 
Act, giving particular regard to the providing 
of military assistance to countries or mutual 
defense organizations and to other specified 
purposes, 

Special precautions are to be taken to pre- 
vent disposing of surpluses in a manner 
which would displace normal market ar- 
rangements and to insure that maximum use 
will be made of private trade channels. 

The conference agreement carries out the 
objectives of the provisions of the House bill 
and the Senate amendment while providing 
more specific and detailed procedures for the 
attainment of these objectives. 


SALES OF MILITARY EQUIPMENT (SECTION 
707 (B)) 


Provision was made in both the House bill 
and the Senate amendment for authorizing 
the sale of military equipment by the United 
States Government to other nations beyond 
June 30, 1954, the date of termination 
of the Mutual Security Program provided 
under existing law. This was considered 
especially necessary because of the need of 
foreign governments to buy parts and com- 
ponents for weapons and equipment pre- 
viously supplied to them by the United 
States and obtainable only in the United 
States. The House bill contained language 
to restrict such sales after the termination 
of the Mutual Security Program to parts 
and components required for maintenance 
and repair purposes; The Senate amend. 
ment did not contain such limiting pro- 
visions. The conference agreement retains 
the language of the Senate amendment. 
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UNITED NATIONS TECHNICAL COOPERATION 
PROGRAMS (SECTION 709) 


The Senate amendment extended the au- 
thorization of the appropriation contained 
in the Mutual Security Act of 1952 for 
United Nations Technical Cooperation pro- 
grams for a period of 6 months by making 
the authorization apply to the calendar year 
1953 rather than the fiscal year. The House 
bill contained no such provision. The con- 
ference agreement includes the Senate lan- 
guage. The full amount authorized for fis- 
cal 1953 was not appropriated during the fis- 
cal year. The extension of the authoriza- 
tion will permit a request for a supplemental 
appropriation of the remainder of the 
amount authorized, 


AMENDMENT AND REPEAL OF CERTAIN PROVISIONS 
(SECTION 710) 


The Senate amendment contained a pro- 
vision amending section 516 (a) of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1951, as amended, 
sò as to express the policy of the Congress 
to encourage the efforts of other free coun- 
tries in fostering private enterprise, in dis- 
couraging monopolistic practices and in the 
strengthening of free labor unions, and to 
encourage American private investment 
abroad and the exchange of ideas and tech- 
nical information. The House bill repealed 
section 516 (a). Since, however, it was not 
the intention of the House thereby to repeal 
the objectives of the subsection, the con- 
ference agreement follows the Senate lan- 
guage which more clearly expresses those 
objectives, with a clarifying modification to 
confine the “exchange of ideas and tech- 
nical information” to the elements of pri- 
vate enterprise covered in section 516 (a) 
as amended in the conference agreement. 


PACIFIC PACT 


The House bill contained a provision stat- 
ing that the Congress favors the negotia- 
tion of a Pacific pact, consistent with the 
United Nations Charter, for the common de- 
fense of the free peoples of the Far East, 
South Asia and the Pacific Ocean area, and 
the United States participation in such a 
pact. The Senate amendment contained no 
such provision. The conference agreement 
omits the provision. The Mutual Defense 
Assistance Act of 1949, as amended, includes 
a somewhat similar expression of congres- 
sional policy as follows: 

“The Congress hereby expresses itself as 
favoring the creation by the free countries 
and the free peoples of the Far East of a 
joint organization, consistent with the Char- 
ter of the United Nations, to establish a 
program of self-help and mutual coopera- 
tion designed to develop their economic and 
social well-being, to safeguard basic rights 
and liberties and to protect their security 
and independence.” 

GUARANTIES 

The House bill contained three provisions 
relating to guaranties—one, extending the 
terms of guaranties to 20 years; the second, 
extending eligibility to countries not par- 
ticipating in the Mutual Security Programs; 
and the last, extending the types of risks 
covered by guaranties to “war, revolution, or 
civil disorder.” The Senate amendment con- 
tained no such provisions. The House 
yielded on the last provision, but the Senate 
conferees accepted the other two House pro- 
visions. These, together with the proviso in 
section 706 (d) of the conference agreement 
permitting the issuance of guaranties until 
June 30, 1957, also accepted by the Senate 
conferees, should help to broaden the invest- 
ment guaranty program so as to stimulate 
greater investor participation. 

ASSISTANCE TO NATO COUNTRIES 


The Senate amendment included an 
amendment to the Mutual Defense Assist- 
ance Act, providing that “military assistance 
may be furnished for purposes not included 
in such [NATO] defense plans. * + The 


` title or purpose to another. 
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House bill contained no such provision. The 
conference agreement omits the provision. 
The managers on the part of the Senate re- 
ceded as to this provision and joined in 
expressing the judgment of the committee of 
conference that the Senate language might 
be misinterpreted and that the provisions of 
the Mutual Defense Assistance Act as 
broadened by section 2 of the Mutual Secu- 
rity Act of 1951, as amended, grant sufficient 
authority as to the use of military equip- 
ment and materials, thus making the Senate 
language unnecessary. 

R. B. CHIPERFIELD, 

JohN M. Vorys, 

WALTER H. Jupp, 

Jas, P. RICHARDS, 

LAURIE BATTLE, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on this report, im- 
mediately preceding the ordering of the 
previous question. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, the conference report 
does not differ materially from the bill 
which went from the House because the 
two bills were quite alike in principle. 
There were no great differences between 
them. 

Out of 30 items that were in dis- 
pute, the House receded on 9, the Senate 
on 11, and 10 were compromised. 

As to the differences in the various 
limitations on amounts to be author- 
ized, the conference report roughly splits 
the difference between the two Houses. 
We had $4.9 billion, the Senate had $5.3 
billion. The conference report is $5.1 
billion. We went up $158.5 million, they 
came down $161.5 million. Therefore 
they cut their amount $3 million more 
than we increased ours. The conference 
report is $2.5 billion, or 33 percent, less 
than the Truman budget request for the 
fiscal year 1954, and $670 million, or 11 
percent, less than the original Eisen- 
hower request. 

On the matter of time, the Senate 
agreed to the House termination date of 
June 30, 1954. The House agreed to an 
extra year for liquidation deliveries of 
military equipment, up to June 30, 1957. 
The early termination date for the pres- 
ent law was agreed on, not because the 
conferees thought that all forms of as- 
sistance would finally terminate on that 
date, but because the conferees felt that 
the laws, policies, and administration for 
assistance should be overhauled and 
changed early next year, as proposed by 
the President. 

As to transfers, there is great flexibil- 
ity in the mutual security program 
through a series of authorizations for 10 
percent transfers of funds from one 
The House 
bill provided less transferability than 
the administration requested. The Sen- 
ate raised the administration’s re- 
quested type of transfer authority 
from 10 percent to 15 percent, which 
amounted to a 50 percent increase in 
flexibility. The conferees agreed on 10 
percent, on approximately the basis of 
the administration request. 
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The two most important conference 
actions involved the Judd amendment 
with reference to agricultural surpluses, 
and the Richards amendment involving 
EDC, the European army. 

There was language in both bills talk- 
ing about agricultural surpluses but not 
doing anything very effective about 
them. Mr. Jupp worked out a construc- 
tive, workable position on this, going as 
far as the conferees were empowered to 
go within the limitations of the two bills 
in using agricultural surpluses for for- 
eign aid and mutual security, and re- 
quiring a minimum of $100 million in 
agricultural surpluses—the first time 
we have ever had a minimum for use of 
such surpluses—and a maximum of $250 
million to be used for such purposes. 

He will describe this further in a few 
minutes, but I feel the House, the con- 
ferees, and the public owe him a debt 
of gratitude for his constructive states- 
manship in contributing to the solution 
of this problem. 

With reference to the Richards 
amendment, for the last 5 years our leg- 
islation having to do with foreign affairs 
has contained increasingly urgent and 
insistent statements of the need which 
has become increasingly apparent and 
important; Europe must unite. The 
Richards amendment is the latest and 
the strongest of these declarations. It 
refers to the EDC, the European 
Army, the plan that Europe itself de- 
vised for bringing Germany peacefully 
into the defense of Europe, a great step 
toward integration which has been 
awaiting ratification for over a year. 
The Richards amendment provided that 
half of the military funds for .Europe, 
which amounted to approximately the 
funds programed for the six EDC na- 
tions, should be available solely for the 
European Army. I did not vote for this 
amendment in committee because I felt 
it would be used by our enemies to dis- 
courage rather than encourage the 
achievement of the result we all desire, 
As it comes out of conference, however, 
with changes that the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. RICHARDS] has ac- 
cepted, I feel it will discourage no one 
except those who are opposed to the 
unification of Europe. It does not pre- 
vent or delay the procurement of equip- 
ment. Therefore, under our production 
schedules it will have no practical effect 
until after this equipment has been pro- 
duced approximately 2 years from now. 
Meanwhile the Congress will have had 
two sessions to reconsider any recom< 
mendations of the President, as pro- 
vided for in the amendment. Therefore, 
it does not tie the President’s hands and 
it does not reverse any of his policies. 
It shows clearly, however, that while we 
have a long-time reliable interest in Eu- 
ropean unification, this must take place 
or else we reserve the right to do some 
rethinking based on presidential recom- 
mendations. This is an “or else” policy 
statement. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. As to the termination 
date of this act, does the gentleman 
think the termination will be observed 
any more than it was under the old 
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ECA and Marshall plan, which was sup- 
posed to expire in 1952? 

Mr. VORYS. As I stated, the House 
conferees were under no illusions that 
the whole thing was going to end up 
about 11 months from now. We did feel, 
and we urged the other body, and they 
agreed, that if we put in the termination 
date of a year from now, that would 
make sure we would get the new frame- 
work of legislation that the administra- 
tion has promised. It is my hope that 
this legislation in the future will be on 
a workable plan, based upon the use of 
our surpluses, planned to help our own 
economy, and based upon getting results, 
a plan that we can live with for a long 
time. 

For some people, this bill is the begin- 
ning of the end of United States foreign 
aid. I think it is the end of the begin- 
ning. This beginning period has been 
marked by emergency bills for relief 
and recovery, stopgap and piecemeal 
improvising and temporizing with one 
crisis after another, and the practice has 
been never to repeal but always to add 
other measures on top, resulting in what 
President Eisenhower has called a 
“patchwork of statutes.” It is time this 
period ended. 

The results of this ad hoc patch- 
work period have been better, net, in 
spite of its defects, than some of us real- 
ize. We have had no world war III, 
worldwide recovery has taken place, and 
vast revolutionary movements are de- 
veloping behind the Iron Curtain which 
were stirred up, not by American propa- 
ganda or by American agents, but be- 
cause those people saw the effect of our 
outpouring of military and economic aid 
on the economy and the morale of the 
countries where people are free. East 
Germans, bled white by their Soviet con- 
querors, have seen the results of the eco- 
nomic aid which we, the victors, have 
poured into West Germany. The people 
of Asia have seen the help we have given 
Japan, The result is that behind the 
Iron Curtain in Europe people are will- 
ing to struggle and die for the kind of 
freedom that they can see in the West, 
and in Korea, prisoners are willing to 
struggle and die rather than leave the 
kind of free world they have seen to re- 
turn behind the Iron Curtain of the 
Orient. 

We have achieved a great deal with our 
efforts; we must not let up at the very 
time they are beginning to bring about 
the results we sought. For the future, 
however, our efforts must be better 
planned, with no waste and extrava- 
gance, and with requirements that will 
bring about results—‘“or else.” 

We are coming into a period when we 
will want to export to the whole world. 
We want to finance exports however, not 
with grants, but with loans, repayable in 
imports of commodities we need, things 
that will help, not hurt, our own econ- 
omy. 

We are coming into a period when 
independance of free nations will have 
to involve interdependence of responsi- 
ble nations. Freedom from tyranny 
does not mean freedom from responsi- 
bility for other nations any more than 
for ourselves. Independence from dom- 
ination does not mean a license to do 
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as they please, for all nations any more 
than for ourselves. 

We are coming into a period that must 
involve mutual prosperity, and mutual 
responsibility along with mutual secu- 
rity. I believe that next year will see 
the need of the beginning of this new 
period. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. I yield. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
first of all I wish to thank the managers 
on the part of the House for the splendid 
work they did in bringing to a success- 
ful conclusion the conference on H. R. 
5710. 

The industry and the knowledge of 
detail of the distinguished gentleman 
from Ohio, [Mr. Vorys] was the back- 
bone of the conference on the House 
side. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Jupp] did yeoman work 
in presenting a substitute amendment 
to the McClellan amendment and the 
Fulton amendment, which were de- 
signed to make maximum use of our sur- 
plus agricultural products. I believe his 
substitute embodies the best provisions 
of both of these amendments and should 
not only help our own economy but be 
of great value to our friends who need 
this help. Incidentally, it is not a “give 
away” program. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. RICHARDS] argued 
most forcefully for his amendment and 
the substance of it is retained in the 
bill. I am hopeful his desire to bring 
about an European Defense Community 
will be successful and that by his efforts 
it will be expedited. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. BATTLE] worked most 
diligently and approached the issues in 
a bipartisan manner. He attended 
every session although during the con- 
ference he became a proud father of a 
baby boy. 

So far as the bill itself is concerned, 
we were able to reduce the Senate au- 
thorization by $161,500,000 while only in- 
creasing the House authorization by 
$158,500,000. So we had a little better 
than a 50-50 break so far as the confer- 
ence was concerned. 

We were able to retain the House 
version so far as termination date of the 
mutual-security program is concerned 
but did extend the time for liquidation 
for both military and economic items. 
So far as the military end items are 
concerned, there is a long lead time nec- 
essary after the actual contract is en- 
tered into and before actual deliveries 
can be made. 

We retained the House version of only 
10 percent transferability while the 
Senate had increased such transferabil- 
ity to 15 percent. 

On the whole I feel the conference 
was very successful. Both the Senate 
and the House conferees were fair and 
a sound and workable bill has resulted. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. I wonder if the gentle- 
man would address himself to page 20 
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of the conference report to the guaranty 
provision and explain that briefly. 

Mr. VORYS. The House had three 
provisions with reference to guaranties. 
We have had a guaranty program in this 
law for about 5 years. The House pro- 
visions extended the period of guaran- 
ties from 14 to 20 years to be more effec- 
tive, made guaranties available over a 
larger area of countries, and also pro- 
vided for guaranties against war or revo- 
lution. The other body objected to the 
last provision and struck that out. 
Otherwise, the guaranty provision is con- 
tinued. Up to date there have been $200 
million authorized for guaranties. 
There have been $120 million of that 
used. No money at all has had to be 
paid out to meet the industrial guaran- 
ties and about $500,000 in premiums have 
been collected. 

Mr. GROSS. What do you mean by 
guaranties? Are you guaranteeing to 
indemnify exporters or somebody? 
Whom are you guaranteeing something? 

Mr. VORYS. There are rather elabo- 
rate provisions, which I cannot take time 
now to explain. We have explained it 
each year for the 5 years it has been here 
in the law. We guarantee those who are 
exporting or providing equipment in ac- 
cordance with the mutual-security pro- 
gram, against incontrovertibility of 
funds and against seizure of their prop- 
erty by the governments of foreign 
countries. In general, that is what the 
guaranties are. 

Mr. GROSS. As a matter of fact, 
then, there is $200 million in this bill for 
that purpose; is that correct? 

Mr. VORYS. No; there is only about 
$80 million of unused authorization. 
The authorization was not increased 
this time. 

Mr. GROSS. I am speaking of 
guaranties. 7 

Mr. VORYS. On guaranties, there 
was no increase of the authorization. 
There is about $80 million left of the 
$200 million that has been available for 
that purpose. 

Mr. GROSS. So then, as a matter of 
fact, within the past few weeks, in the 
House we have passed legislation to 
guarantee $16 million or $200 million 
on the same basis. That is correct, is 
it not? 

Mr. VORYS. No; the gentleman is 
incorrect. 

Mr. GROSS. We had a bill out of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency to 
do exactly the same thing. 

Mr. VORYS. Not quite the same pur- 
pose; but the gentleman is correct that 
we have had an earlier bill of $100 mil- 
lion this year for a somewhat similar 
purpose. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. In connection 
with the Richards amendment, which 
disturbs some of us, at least, with all 
due respect to my distinguished friend 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
RICHARDS], as I understand, the form 
and substance of that amendment are 
contained in the conference report? 

Mr. VORYS. As to what is form and 
what is substance, I leave that to the 
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wisdom of the gentleman. The language 
is on the first page of the conference 
report. 

The big difference is that, as the 
Richards amendment passed the House, 
it could have been interpreted to prevent 
the obligating or the use at all of about 
$1 billion of this money until the EDC 
wasin being. In conference it was made 
clear that procurement could go for- 
ward, but that the transfer of materials 
and equipment procured would be made 
to EDC, unless Congress provided other- 
wise, on recommendation of the Presi- 
dent. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Will the gentle- 
man yield himself 1 additional minute 
so that I may ask him a further 
question? 

Mr. VORYS. T yield myself 1 addi- 
tional minute, Mr. Speaker, and yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. In other words, 
the language in the conference report 
with reference to the Richards amend- 
ment in connection with money that 
may hereafter be appropriated for mili- 
tary assistance funds in connection with 
the European Defense Community, is 
that it can be used and obligated for 
weapons such as tanks, or anything else 
that can be produced; but unless the 
European Defense Community plan goes 
through, there has to be a further rec- 
ommendation by the President and ac- 
tion by the Congress as to the disposal 
of the equipment; is that correct? 

Mr. VORYS. That is correct. As a 
practical matter, before that time ar- 
rives, under the procurement plan, 
roughly a couple of years from now, Con- 
gress will have been in session at least 
twice. 

Mr. McCORMACK. In other words, 
there is not a complete freezing of the 
money? 

Mr. VORYS. Oh, no. 

Mr. McCORMACK. So that the 
equipment can be produced, and if it is 
not used in one place it would be used 
in another place; it would be capable of 
use? 

Mr. VORYS. That is correct, yes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 1 additional minute and yield to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Javits]. 

Mr. JAVITS. Would the gentleman 
agree that the urgency of the European 
Defense Community was increased by the 
development in the Soviet Union regard- 
ing Beria, showing how unexpectedly 
things can drop upon us from the Soviet 
bloc rather than otherwise; and there- 
fore there is every additional-reason for 
emphasizing the fact that the European 
Defense Community should be created, 
under present circumstances. This is 
the real interpretation of current events, 
it makes this bill more rather than less 
urgent. 

Mr. VORYS. I certainly think there 
is nothing that has happened to make 
Europe and ourselves slow down in this 
respect. 
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Mr. Speaker, I now yield 11 minutes 
to my friend from South Carolina, the 
very distinguished, independent and 
stubborn, but patriotic and beloved gen- 
tleman [Mr. RICHARDS]. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, the 
conference report that we bring to you 
is, I think, a fair one. As has been said, 
the House bill authorized $4,998,732,500. 
The Senate bill, or rather amendment, 
carried $320 million more than the House 
bill. The agreement reduces the Senate 
bill $161,500,000 and increases the House 
bill by $158,500,000. The overall figure 
for military assistance is $3,581,523,000 
and $934 million for mutual defense 
financing. 

The basic materials program figure is 
$7,500,000, which is one-half of the Sen- 
ate figure. The Children’s Fund figure 
is $9 million, a reduction of $4 million 
from the Senate authorization. The 
House figure for ocean freight of $1 mil- 
lion was increased to the Senate figure 
of $1,825,000. 

So it will be readily seen that the con- 
ference agreement as to dollars and 
minor details came on a basis of give 
and take. 

The real victory on the part of the 
House—and it was a major victory—was 
the retention of the substance of section 
540 of the House bill, providing that ap- 
proximately $1 billion of military aid to 
Europe must go to the European De- 
fense Community. 

Your conferees think that we have 
done a good job for the House. We have 
fought hard for the House bill, have 
abandoned none of its principles, and 
take pride in unanimously presenting the 
report for your approval, 

Now, I think it will be agreed by fair 
minds that our foreign policy has been 
and still is the containment of commu- 
nism. It may further be agreed, I think, 
that there is no excuse for the authori- 
zations in this conference report unless 
same further the objective of contain- 
ment of communism. The whole basis 
of my support of this bill and report is 
that, if we are going to spend billions 
for defense, it would be foolish not to 
spend one-tenth of that to arm our 
friends—where our friends show cooper- 
ation and a will to defend themselves. 

It has been said that the Congress 
has little or no say-so in shaping the 
foreign policy of the United States. 
Until a few years ago, even when the 
viewpoint of Congress was considered by 
the executive department, only the Sen- 
ate was considered in the picture because 
of its treaty ratifying powers. Now 
things have changed and the House of 
Representatives is more and more being 
considered and more and more being 
consulted in this field because of the 
large sums that necessarily must be ap- 
propriated to implement foreign policy 
as enunciated by the Executive through 
foreign aid programs of different kinds. 
As a matter of fact, in recent years these 
programs have become so large that they 
have threatened the solvency of the 
United States. And therefore it be- 
hooves the Congress to take another look 
at our investment in mutual security 
abroad and to evaluate the returns on 
our investment, 
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Now, let us take a look at the con- 
troversial House EDC provision: The 
House bill provides $2,079,689,870 for 
military assistance to Europe “of which 
not less than 50 percent shall be made 
available only for the organization re- 
ferred to in clause (C) of section 2 (b).” 
This means that 50 percent shall be 
made available only for the European 
Defense Community. Here is where the 
House for the first time definitely, em- 
phatically, and mandatorily asserts its 
voice in the shaping of our foreign policy. 
Outside of this provision, and the pro- 
vision of the conference report which is 
substantially the same, you will find in 
neither the House nor the Senate bill a 
deviation or change in the general tenor 
of foreign aid legislation from 1948 to 
the present day, 

It has been suggested to you by the 
honest, able, and distinguished gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Vorys] that the 
conference agreement is a watered-down 
version of the House position in regard 
to this item. Begging the gentleman's 
pardon, may I say that he is utterly in- 
correct if he seeks to make such an im- 
pression. As a matter of fact, I chal- 
lenge anyone to show me where the lan- 
guage of the conference report changes 
basically anything in section 540 of the 
original House bill. 

It is true there is some change in verbi- 
age, some shuffling of words, some rear- 
rangement of phrases and clauses, but 
nevertheless, I assert that there is no 
new authority, new authorization, new 
delegation of power, no restriction, no 
increased elasticity, to this section of the 
House bill. In other words, the House 
provision remains, in substance, intact, 
and nothing can be done under this part 
of the conference report that cannot be 
done under the House provision. 

Let there be no misunderstanding on 
the part of our European friends that 
the provision referred to means simply 
this: We are through with military aid 
to the six nations of the European De- 
fense Community—France, Italy, Lux- 
embourg, Belgium, the Netherlands, and 
Germany—except through EDC. Of this 
number, only Germany has ratified the 
treaty signed by all of these 6 nations 
and Germany unlike the 5 other signa- 
tories to the treaty, is powerless to form 
defense forces of her own, even in the 
face of the Russian threat on her very 
borders. 

Now why is it so essential for these six 
nations to band together in a European 
Defense Community? The answer is 
simply this: United they could stand but 
divided they would fall in the face of an 
attack by Russia. Here in this small, 
compact group of nations you have 140 
million people—well educated, tradi- 
tionally patriotic, with great military 
leaders, strong industrially, with an 
economy restored by American aid, with 
the statesmen of every one of these coun- 
tries publicly recognizing that the only 
adequate defense from aggression would 
be through unity, with a treaty to unify 
already signed over a year ago by each 
one of the nations; and the only thing 
wanting is the ratification by the parlia- 
ments of these countries. And yet it is 
being said everywhere in Europe now 
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that EDC is dead. If it is dead, the 
ancient jealousies, rivalries, and compe- 
titions of Europe have killed it. If EDC 
is dead, then it is folly to continue to 
appropriate billions here to furnish arms 
for the individual countries where there 
is no will to bury past differences and 
unify. We could better use the money 
in other countries of Europe such as Tur- 
key, Spain, and Germany where opposi- 
tion to communism is determined; or use 
it to strengthen our own defense forces 
here and abroad. 

Mr. Speaker, the United States, by 
solemn covenant, ratified practically 
unanimously by the Senate, is a member 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion. That organization is composed of 
practically every friendly nation in the 
Atlantic area. 

Through that treaty we have bound 
ourselves to consider that an attack upon 
one is an attack upon all. That means 
that if any signatory to the treaty is 
attacked we are at war. To prevent that 
war coming about, or to be ready if it 
does come about, we are contributing 
today to the defense of Europe over 250,- 
000 of our own boys. In addition to that, 
we are contributing hundreds of our best 
fighting planes, many naval vessels, air- 
fields, and hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in other arms and services. 

Furthermore, we have contributed to 
Europe $14,633,000,000 ‘in economic aid, 
of which. EDC countries got 53 percent; 
and $11,481,000,000 in military aid, of 
which EDC countries got 71 percent. 

Can it be that many of our friends 
abroad, now balking at joining the 
European Defense Community, have 
come to the conclusion that it is not 
necessary for them to make the sacri- 
fice and defend themselves when the 
rich and gullible United States will fur- 
nish the troops and stand the cost and 
fight the battle if it comes? 

As the center and core of NATO de- 
fenses, the European Defense Commu- 
nity agreement was proposed by France 
in 1950, and, as I said, has been signed 
by every proposed member nation. But 
now France is in the forefront of those 
who draw back from taking the final step 
of ratification. It is said that France 
wants no rearming of Germany, even 
as a member of EDC. In view of past 
history, I can understand France's fears. 
But does not France realize that in view 
of the world menace from communism 
Germany must be allowed to rearm, and 
that it is better, far better, for that 
country to be rearmed as a partner in 
EDC than otherwise? 

Now every military man who has ap- 
peared before our committee on the sub- 
ject has testified that EDC, with Ger- 
many in it, is essential to the defense 
of Europe. General Bradley said it; 
General Ridgway said it. I am equally 
sure that President Eisenhower concurs 
in that viewpoint; in fact, he has said so, 

Our former Secretary of State, Mr. 
Acheson, believed that. Our present Sec- 
retary of State, Mr. Dulles—and I have 
confidence in him—has urged and 
warned Europe about the necessity for 
the formation of this unified army and 
command, He has warned Europe on 
more than one occasion that it was go- 
ing to be very hard to get Congress to 
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go along unless something is done about 
EDC. 

It is true that I have no information 
that either the President or Mr. Dulles 
favors this provision in the bill. Never- 
theless, it is intended to help, rather than 
hinder, their negotiations on the subject. 
They are often told by foreign govern- 
ments that they cannot agree to this or 
that because of the attitude of their par- 
liaments. This bill strengthens the Pres- 
ident’s hand by giving the attitude of 
Congress in advance. 

Does France or Italy or Belgium or 
the Netherlands or Luxembourg, or even 
Great Britain, which country not only 
stands aside from the EDC concept but 
also reportedly is lately pouring cold 
water on the idea, think that the United 
States, now carrying 90 percent of the 
load in Korea for U. N., with her sons 
stationed around the world, is going to 
keep troops in Europe indefinitely? Will 
not our friends agree that that is a job 
for Europe itself? 

Before closing, Mr. Speaker, may I em- 
phasize that there is no intention in this 
conference report to cast reflection upon 
the President or to question his supreme 
command in the field of general foreign 
policy. We are fortunate in having to- 
day as President of the United States a 
man who has a keen sense of world re- 
sponsibility and mutual security. In ad- 
dition to that, he was and is a great gen- 
eral who understands the limitations and 
capabilities of war-stricken Europe. This 
provision is not intended as an attempt 
by the Congress to usurp his powers. 
Rather it is a reminder to our European 
friends, and friends must speak frankly, 
that Congress must raise the money for 
this program and Congress thinks there 
must be an end somewhere to sending 
money to a Europe still bent on pursuing 
its traditional rivalries, hates and jeal- 
ousies—a course that gave birth to two 
great world wars and left Europe des- 
olate. 

May I say that I have supported for- 
eign aid and the mutual-security con- 
cept, economic and military, from its in- 
ception in 1948. I have not always 
agreed with the past administration or 
this administration in methods used to 
reach the desired goal. I have always 
felt that when we are furnishing the 
money we have a right to attach some 
conditions to the gift. And for several 
years I have supported language placed 
in every one of these aid bills urging that 
the economic and military unification 
of Europe is necessary if we are to suc- 
ceed fully in our objective. Far be it 
from me to criticize Frenchmen, British- 
ers, Italians, Germans, or others for ex- 
treme nationalism. I think I under- 
stand the sufferings, the complexes, and 
doubts generated by war, destruction, 
and invasion. Thank God our spirits 
have never been withered by such ex- 
periences. But if the mutual-security 
ideal means anything, it means that we 
are willing to help those who have the 
will to help themselves. And those who 
really think must definitely come to the 
conclusion that money spent to help 
those who are not willing to help them- 
selves in the long run is money wasted, 
So it behooves the United States to take 
another look and ponder whether it is 
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worthwhile to spend additional millions, 
particularly in Europe, when the EDC 
countries will not take the steps to de- 
fend themselves which all military men 
Say are essential. It may be that next 
year we will try another road in this 
worldwide stand against the greatest 
scourge ever to blight this earth. 

It has been said by some that we must 
not put conditions to this aid to the EDC 
countries because they won’t like it and 
because it will slow the attainment of 
our objective. I have no faith in that 
philosophy, particularly if other meth- 
ods have failed. I fully recognize that 
the United States has no right to tell 
France, Italy, or any other nation what 
she must do in the field of foreign policy 
or common defense. On the other hand, 
it is equally true that foreign countries 
have no right to tell us what we must 
do with our money. 

I reassert that if the United States 
Congress continues to appropriate bil- 
lions upon billions to formulate mutual- 
security and unifled-defense plans, if 
she is to stretch her economy and in- 
vite bankruptcy by doing that, then it is 
the right, yes, even the duty, in protec- 
tion of our own people and our military 
and economic security, to attach condi- 
tions to the gift if we feel that otherwise 
the money raised by the sweat of our 
people will not accomplish its purpose. 

Mr. BATTLE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICHARDS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama. 

Mr. BATTLE. Is not the purpose of 
the gentleman’s amendment to offer an 
incentive to those countries to get to- 
gether militarily so that they can stop 
Russian aggression if they start a mili- 
tary invasion in Europe? There is no 
doubt in my mind that in substance there 
is no difference between this section of 
the report and the House bill itself. We 
have surrendered nothing there. May I 
say that. I supported the gentleman’s 
amendment in the House, in the com- 
mittee, and in conference and I thor- 
oughly believe it will help to overcome 
one of the things which has been most 
difficult for me; that is to continue to 
appropriate so much money overseas 
without the maximum results being ob- 
tained. 

Mr. RICHARDS. The gentleman’s 
support has been consistent and valu- 
able. This is the first time that the Con- 
gress of the United States has put a 
mandatory provision in legislation in 
connection with the authorization of 
foreign-aid funds. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICHARDS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Has the gentle- 
man any knowledge as to the position of 
President Eisenhower or the administra- 
tion relative to the provisions in the con- 
ference report? 

Mr. RICHARDS. I personally have 
received no word from the President on 
the subject. 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICHARDS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina. 
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Mr. DORN of South Carolina. I hap- 
pen to be one of those who has consist- 
ently, for the last 6 years, fought foreign 
aid in its various forms, but I want to 
compliment the distinguished chairman 
of my State delegation on this amend- 
ment. I think it is a wonderful amend- 
ment. It is what the American people 
want. They want this Congress to have 
some influence in foreign affairs and 
settle policy and to set up standards by 
concerning themselves with all of these 
billions of dollars that are being sent 
overseas. I think that is a very, very fine 
amendment. Europe certainly cannot 
defend itself unless there is unity, and 
in that unified organization Germany 
will have to participate. 

Mr. RICHARDS. I appreciate my 
colleague’s commendation. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICHARDS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. O'KONSKI. I want to compli- 
ment the gentleman for the fine state- 
ment he has made. This is the first time 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs has 
shown any signs of intelligence. We said 
to Iran, “Unless you come to terms with 
Great Britain, you no longer get any aid 
from us.” If we can lay that kind of a 
condition down on Iran, why can we not 
lay down the same condition on the EDC 
countries? 

Mr. RICHARDS. I thank my friend. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICHARDS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I think the Members of 
the House should be cognizant of the 
fact that this increases the authoriza- 
tion on the part of the House by $158 
million. And, I think the Members of 
the House should understand that the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice was bludgeoned into starting a hear- 
ing on the postal rate increase today, 
One hundred and fifty-eight million dol- 
lars would do much toward settling the 
increase in the first class postal rate bill. 

Mr. RICHARDS. The gentleman is 
entitled to his views. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICHARDS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. Does this provision as 
now written in the conference report 
bring aid to individual countries if less 
than all of the members proposed in 
EDC become members of the organiza- 
tion? 

Mr. RICHARDS. No, it does not; and 
I will tell you why. It does not, because 
by that method you would never get 
Germany in it because they have not 
signed a peace treaty. 

Mr. FULTON. The other question is 
as to the time of membership. There 
was no provision in the conference re- 
port as to when they must become mem- 
bers. Can that be done at any time? 

Mr. RICHARDS. That is up to those 
nations, The United States did not pro- 
pose the EDC community. Europe pro- 
posed it, and France led. We did not 
tell them to, but we have applauded their 
action all along in foreign aid legisla- 
tion and have tried to gently suggest 
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that we could not continue to appropri- 
ate funds that would be of no avail. 

Mr. FULTON. So in the conference 
report there is no time limit on member- 
ship in EDC? 

Mr. RICHARDS. No. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina has expired. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 8 
minutes to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Jupp]. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, as one who 
in 1949 coauthored the forerunner of 
the present so-called Richards amend- 
ment, when we had the first Mutual De- 
fense Assistance Act before us 4 years 
ago, I have felt all along that such a pro- 
vision in our legislation would not ham- 
per the President in the conduct of our 
foreign relations in Europe, but rather 
would back him up. I supported the 
same or similar proposals under the pre- 
ceding President, and I believe the same 
applies to the present President of the 
United States. 

It might be of interest to review the 
efforts this House has made to encour- 
age and stimulate the unity in Europe 
which everyone, I think, of our principal 
leaders there has said is essential to suc- 
cess of our military assistance program, 
In the original MDAP Act of 1949, after 
much struggle in the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs and on the floor of the 
House, we finally wrote in a provision 
that made half of our military aid 
contingent upon the development of 
united defense plans for Western Eu- 
rope. The provision was rejected by the 
Senate, under White House pressure, but 
the final act did state that our assist- 
ance was to be “subject to agreements 
designed to assure that the assistance 
will be used to promote an integrated 
defense of the North Atlantic area—and 
to realize unified direction and control.“ 

I remember the hours some of us 
spend trying to get stronger language, 
insisting on unity, and we finally agreed 
on that last phrase when our beloved 
former chairman, the gentleman from 
West Virginia, Mr. Kee, came up with 
it. The least we could ask them to do 
was “to realize unified direction and ef- 
fort” in developing and carrying out 
defense plans, 

In 1950 we spoke of encouraging the 
“unification of Europe” and we wrote a 
sentence into the act instructing the 
President to terminate assistance under 
the act to any nation if he determined 
“that such nation is not making its full 
contribution through self-help and mu- 
tual assistance in all practicable forms to 
the common defense of the North At- 
lantic area.” Needless to say, no assist- 
ance was terminated. 

In 1951 the Congress accepted the ob- 
jective I had urged from the beginning, 
namely, to “encourage the economic uni- 
fication and political federation of 
Europe.” 

Last year we went still further. Let 
me read what we added to the purpose 
section of the Mutual Security Act of 
1952: 

The Congress welcomes the recent progress 
in political federation, military integration, 
and economic unification in Europe, and re- 
affirms its belief that the necessity of further 
vigorous efforts towards these ends as a means 
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of building strength, establishing security, 
and preserving peace in the North Atlantic 
area. In order to provide further encourage- 
ment to such efforts, the Congress believes it 
essential that this act should be so adminis- 
tered as to support concrete measures for 
political federation, military integration, and 
economic unification in Europe. 


Despite all those 4 years of words 
about the necessity and essentiality of 
vigorous. efforts toward military inte- 
gration, not much has actually been ac- 
complished in that direction. The Euro- 
pean Defense Community is still only on 
paper. Only one Parliament has rati- 
fied—Germany’s. So in the modified 
Richards amendment, this parliament, 
the American Congress, has taken what 
we talked about last year, a concrete 
measure to encourage the objectives in 
Europe we have urged these 4 years. 
The conference report provides that 50 
percent of the military equipment and 
materials for Europe—or approximately 
$1 billion worth—will be transferred to 
the European Defense Community, or the 
members thereof. If it does not come 
into being by the time the materials and 
equipment authorized in the act are 
ready to be delivered 2 years or more 
from now, and if the Congress has not, 
on the recommendation of the President, 
otherwise provided in its two sessions 
before that time, then the equipment and 
materials will not be delivered to the 
countries involved but will be used else- 
where, or by our own Armed Forces. 

We urgently want the EDC to come 
into being. That is the only way free 
Europe can have real strength. We au- 
thorize an additional billion dollars“ 
worth of military hardware to be ear- 
marked for it just as soon as it becomes 
effective. That is not designed to weak- 
en the hand of the President; it is de- 
signed to strengthen his hand. 

Heretofore these governments have 
said they are for the EDC, but cannot 
get it through their parliaments. Here- 
after our representatives, in dealing with 
the six European countries involved, will 
be able to say that they cannot get more 
from the American Congress without 
the military integration and unification 
which have been promised so long; but 
that, with such integration into a com- 
mon defense, an additional $1 billion 
worth of materials and equipment will 
become available to them. 

Iam convinced that this provision will 
not injure the President’s capacity to 
deal flexibly and effectively with these 
other countries. If I thought it would 


-weaken his influence and hamper his 


efforts, I would be against it. I believe 
it can prove helpful to have the Congress 
at last say in a firm, dignified way this 
which it might better have said a long 
time ago. 

Now may I discuss the amendment 
dealing with the use of surplus agricul- 
tural products, to which the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Vorys] has referred 
the man who knows more about the de- 
tails of our foreign-aid legislation than 
anyone else in the Government, in my 
opinion, 

As you know, in the bill as passed by 
the House there was the so-called Ful- 
ton amendment, which stated that it was 
the intent of the Congress that surplus 
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agricultural commodities be substituted 
for economic aid wherever feasible. 

The Senate adopted an amendment 
by the senior Senator from Arkansas, 
Mr. McCLELLAN, which authorized a 
complicated arrangement whereby the 
funds appropriated for military assist- 
ance under this bill could be converted 
into local currencies of recipient coun- 
tries—pounds, lire, francs, etc. The dol- 
lars those countries got would be spent 
by them in this country to buy surplus 
agricultural commodities which they 
needed; and their local currencies which 
we got in exchange for our dollars, 
would be used by us to buy military end 
items in their countries. 

They would get dollars to spend in 
this country for farm products; we would 
get their pounds, francs, lire, to spend in 
their countries for military hardware. 
We were told that the plan would be 
very difficult, if not almost impossible 


to administer. 

Previously bills had been introduced 
in the House by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BURLESON] and myself, and 
in the Senate by Senator ScHOEPPEL, of 
Kansas seeking to work out a program 
whereby we could use our surplus agri- 
cultural commodities as capital, if you 
wish, “to expand free world economies 
by promoting trade and increasing pro- 
duction in friendly nations.” These are 
the long-term ways to deal with the 
problems presented by underproduction 
and underconsumption in other lands 
alongside our production of commodities 
in excess of our domestic needs. 

While the Senate was considering this 
bill the President sent a message to Con- 
gress to the two Committees on Agri- 
culture, requesting legislation authoriz- 
ing him to grant surplus agricultural 
commodities to any friendly nation in 
order to meet famine or other urgent 
relief requirements of such nation. I 
understand the committees plan to hold 
hearings on the President’s request. 

Thus, the conference had before it a 
series of proposals, all dealing with one 
phase or another of the same general 
problems; how to use the surplus agricul- 
tural commodities which have been or 
must be bought and paid for by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, in ways that 
will further the purposes of this act, as- 
sist friendly countries in need, help ex- 
pand their economies, their production, 
their trade, and help promote the secu- 
rity of the free world and thereby our 
own proper interests. 

The proposal submitted by the Presi- 
dent was promptly thrown out on a point 
of order, although I was in favor of such 
legislation if properly limited and safe- 
guarded. It was already beyond the 
Scope of the conference committee whose 
sole job is to resolve differences between 
the House bill and the Senate bill. It in- 
volved use of additional commodities, 
which means additional appropriations. 
The conference has no authority to 
authorize additional appropriations. 
There was nothing like it in either bill, 
and a similar bill offered as an amend- 
ment by my colleague from Minnesota, 
Senator Humpurey, had been rejected by 
the Senate 54 to 12. Besides, the Presi- 
dent already has broader authority to 
use up to $20 million for aid of any sort 
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he wants, to any one country, even an 
unfriendly country, if he determines 
such aid to be of direct importance to the 
security of the United States. I presume 
his offer of food to East Germany yes- 
terday comes under that provision of ex- 
isting law. 

But, with considerable effort and with 
the help of the Mutual Security Agency, 
the Bureau of the Budget, the Agricul- 
ture Department, the State Department, 
and the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
we were able to work out this amend- 
ment which you find on page 9 of the 
conference report, section 706 (h), which 
I believe establishes a basically new, con- 
structive, and sound policy for using ag- 
ricultural surpluses in support of our 
foreign policy and a more prosperous 
world economy. 

Let me give just an outline of its main 
provisions. It authorizes the President 
to use agricultural products that have 
already been bought or will have to be 
bought by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, in lieu of dollars for providing 
both economic and military aid needed 
by friendly countries. The President 
must use these commodities in such a 
way as to increase production in other 
countries—agricultural, industrial, and 
otherwise; to expand trade between 
them and between them and ourselves; 
to produce expanding economies in such 
countries, an expanding world economy, 
and thereby expanding markets for 
United States products. 

How will it do these things? First, it 
requires the President to use not less 
than $100 million and not more than 
$250 million to finance the purchase of 
our surplus farm commodities and, sec- 
ond, to sell them in friendly countries, 
accepting in payment the local curren- 
cies of those countries for the account 
of the United States. 

Now, I doubt that he will be able to 
use $250 million for this purpose because 
it is a self-limiting thing. It is not a 
giveaway. He is to sell these commodi- 
ties and he can sell only where people 
will and can buy. That is the crux of 
the matter. I doubt that enough coun- 
tries will buy them this first year to get 
up to $250 million. But lest somebody 
be apprehensive, we wrote in that ceiling. 

Second, it authorizes him, I repeat, to 
sell our surplus commodities in friendly 
countries for local currencies which are 
not convertible into dollars, and to de- 
posit those currencies to the account of 
the United States. 

Third, he is to use these local cur- 
rencies to increase the security of the 
United States and to promote its foreign 
policy by giving military and economic 
and technical assistance to friendly 
countries. Some of the means are: 

First. To provide military assistance 
to eligible countries or mutual-defense 
organizations. 

Second. To purchase goods and sery- 
ices in such countries. It may be that 
a particular country A does not have the 
funds to buy something it needs from 
country B. We can use the local cur- 
rency we obtain by selling grain to 
country B in that country or to buy com- 
modities to furnish to country A. Or, 
we can use the currency to develop agri- 
culture or industry in country B and 
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then ship its products to country A to 
the extent that B does not need them, 

Here is an example. India has tex- 
tiles she wants to sell abroad. She needs 
our grain. We can sell her our grain for 
her Indian rupees with which we buy her 
Indian textiles, which we then use for 
the refugee Arabs in the camps in the 
Near East. Thereby we need to spend 
fewer dollars for relief of the refugees. 

Again, we can use the currencies of 
some of these countries, received in pay- 
ment for our surplus agricultural prod- 
ucts, to pay the ocean freight in Greek 
ships or in Indian ships to ship grain to 
Pakistan. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I am sorry, I would like 
to finish my statement. 

Mr. GROSS. I thought that the New 
England textile industry was having a 
bad time. 

Mr. JUDD. It is, but the Arabs can- 
not buy New England textiles. Their 
currency, even if they had enough, will 
not be accepted by the New England tex- 
tile manufacturer. Neither will the 
Bombay manufacturer accept their cur- 
rency, but the Bombay producer of tex- 
tiles will take Indian rupees which we 
receive in payment for our grain. 

Mr. GROSS. Maybe the Egyptians or 
the Israelites can use them? 

Mr. JUDD. If you can find countries 
that have dollars or currencies that can 
be converted into dollars, then our prob- 
lem of granting aid or selling for local 
currencies will be lessened to that extent. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, but you are going 
to preclude that. 

Mr. JUDD. No. The President sells 
our surpluses for local currency. With 
it he may purchase goods in that coun- 
try or in other countries where the cur- 
rency can be used, to provide commodi- 
ties needed in that or other friendly 
countries which it is in our interest to 
aid. 

Third. The local currency received in 
a country can be used for loans through 
regular banking channels or otherwise 
to increase production of goods and serv- 
ices needed in that country or in other 
friendly countries. 

Fourth. It can be used to develop new 
markets on a mutually beneficial basis. 

Fifth. It can be used for grants in aid 
to increase production for domestic 
needs in friendly countries. 

Sixth, it can be used to purchase ma- 
terials for United States stockpiles. 

Let me stress the safeguards the 
amendment provides. First, the Presi- 
dent cannot sell these products where 
it would mean the substitution or dis- 
placement of usual American market, 
It means additions to normal mar- 
ketings. 

Second, he may not sell them at less 
than maximum world prices prevailing 
for like commodities of similar quality, 
This, of course, is to avoid dumping. 

Third, he must make sure the pur- 
chasing countries will not resell or trans- 
ship to other countries without the 
specific approval of the President. 

Here is an example of that. Japan's 
stability is important to our security. 
Japan has a food deficit. We have sur- 
plus wheat. We could send it to Japan, 
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but the Japanese do not like to eat 
wheat. However, there is rice in Pakis- 
tan that the Pakistanis would like to 
sell in exchange for wheat which they 
prefer. So what happens is that by 
prior arrangement our aid to Japan in 
the form of wheat is shipped to Pakistan 
and Pakistan ships her rice to Japan. 
In that way Japan gets what she wants 
and Pakistan gets what she wants, and 
the United States helps both by one ship- 
ment of a surplus. But such resale can 
be arranged only with the approval of 
the President. 

Fourth, to the maximum extent prac- 
ticable, the President must use private 
trade channels in carrying out this 
program. 

In summary, this amendment is an 
effort to help countries in need; to help 
them with the surpluses which exist in 
our own country; to help them expand 
their production and trade as a long- 
term way to deal with their shortages 
and our surpluses; and to use our sur- 
plus farm products, that are already paid 
for, as capital in lieu of dollars in the 
process of helping develop those coun- 
tries which are underdeveloped in many 
respects. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. The question has come 
up on the use of agricultural surpluses 
in the program. In this previous fiscal 
year there was $283.6 million worth of 
agricultural products used, surplus to 
this country.. That was from July 1, 
1952, through May 6, 1953. 

As the gentleman will remember, I had 
an amendment that was adopted by the 
House saying that where feasible agri- 
cultural surpluses in this country could 
be substituted in order to increase the 


use of United States agricultural prod- 


ucts in the program. 

Mr. JUDD. I mentioned that at the 
beginning of my remarks. 

Mr. FULTON. I notice in the con- 
ference report that there is a limitation 
on the maximum that may be used in 
section 550 (a) of $250 million for sur- 
plus United States agricultural com- 
modities. 

Mr. JUDD. That is right. 

Mr. FULTON. May I call this to the 
gentleman’s attention? If $283.6 mil- 
lion worth of surplus agricultural prod- 
ucts were used in 10 months, that would 
mean $330.9 million worth of agricul- 
tural products used in this foreign-aid 
program in the full fiscal year 1953, just 
expired. 

I want to make sure that you are not 
putting a limitation of $250 million on 
the use of these surplus commodities, 
which would reduce the amount almost 
one-third, below my amendment in the 
House, which said that wherever feasible, 
United States agricultural surpluses 
should be substituted where they could 
be used. 

Mr. JUDD. Your figure covered 
grants. This amendment does not. 
We were told by the Department of 
Agriculture and other experts that they 
did not believe this program of selling 
for local currencies, as contrasted with 
grants, could possibly run to as much as 
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$250 million. They did not want a 
higher ceiling because they felt that if 
any larger amount of the total funds 
authorized in the bill were used to buy 
agricultural commodities, it would re- 
duce too much the amount available for 
military hardware, the furnishing of 
which is the primary objective of the bill. 
Much of the military equipment and 
materials cannot be produced in ade- 
quate quantity in other countries and 
must come from the United States. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, there are 
mainly three schools of thought in 
America regarding expenditures for for- 
eign aid, foreign rehabilitation, and for- 
eign military assistance. The one op- 
poses any further appropriations for 
these purposes, the second favors the 
most liberal expenditures in the foreign 
field, and the third takes a middle-of- 
the-road position between the two. 

In the light of definite failures, short- 
comings, and noncooperation of our 
allies with regard to basic foreign policy, 
I can well understand the viewpoint of 
those who are unwilling to vote for addi- 
tional expenditures. It is far more diffi- 
cult for me to understand the viewpoint 
of those who, despite the known mis- 
takes, despite the clear and tragic fail- 
ures, despite the general attitude of 
fence-sitting, appeasement, and worse 
demonstrated by some of our allies, have 
still been anxious to vote huge tax levies 
on the American people to carry out 
lavish and clearly unjustified foreign 
spending programs, 

As a matter of economics the evidence 
is abundant that most of the beneficiary 
nations are currently enjoying higher 
social and fiscal standards than ever 
before. Some have been able to balance 
their budgets with the aid of the funds 
we provide. 

They have higher rates of economic 
prosperity than before World War II 
and their people are relatively better off. 
They have not hesitated to sacrifice 
principle and friendship in order to in- 
crease their foreign trade and the evi- 
dence shows that they have traded with 
the enemy—an enemy that is engaged 
in killing American boys and in a lesser 
degree killing their own boys. 

On the military side, while I do not 
propose to discuss the question at length, 
despite our most substantial help, the 
NATO nations have not built up as con- 
templated and are not currently engaged 
in building up as contemplated that 
minimum defense force in Europe offi- 
cially deemed necessary by the experts 
who were to stave off Communist ag- 
gression until the free world can mar- 
shal its defenses and move to check 
this aggression. The testimony of our 
own military experts is incontrovertible 
on the point that the NATO effort up to 
this time is disappointing and inade- 
quate. There are reasons for this. Eu- 
ropean nations are not anxious to draw 
down the ire of the Soviets. They act 
under a pall of fear. They dread their 
nations may become atomic battle- 
grounds not only on the ground but in 
the air. They all too often leave the 
job of stopping Russia to the American 
Air Force and to be sure this force com- 
bined with our large storehouse of 
atomic bombs have furnished the great 
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deterrent to the Soviet. If it he& not 
been for our Air Force and the atomic 
bomb, Western Europe would have been 
overrun long ago. Be that as it may, if 
nations do not possess the will and pur- 
pose to defend their own territories and 
liberties, certainly no other nation like 
our own can help them materially. If 
they lack the morale to protect their 
own country, if they will not contribute 
their manpower for common defense 
against communism, if they will give lip 
service, but few men and guns to the 
U. N. campaigns against the Soviets in 
Asia or in Europe, this Nation is quite 
limited as to how it can help them. The 
natural reaction and possibly the best 
policy in such a situation is to make 
sure above all that our own Nation is 
equipped and prepared to face every con- 
tingency, prepared for any new Pearl 
Harbor, prepared to repel any attack 
azainst our shores and Territories. 

I am convinced that the soft policy 
toward Russia which we have been 
and are now following in Korea and else- 
where will lead us to the brink of dis- 
aster. No one favors or has worked for 
peace more earnestly than I. But the 
road to peace does not lie down the path- 
way of appeasement. Washington, and 
not 10 Downing Street, should determine 
American foreign policy. After all our 
great and invaluable contributions to 
victory, as well as rehabilitation, in the 
light of all our great sacrifices of blood 
and treasure, we have a moral right to 
expect wholehearted cooperation from 
our allies, just as we have always most 
generously extended it to them. But the 
plain fact is we have not received that 
cooperation from those who are most 
obligated to give it. Instead, we have 
been confronted with their appeasement 
of the Soviets and trading with the en- 
emy. There is no moral code and no 
ethical policy that can justify this kind 
of conduct, but some of our allies simply 
say, “We have no policies, we have only 
interests, and we might as well realis- 
tically face the fact that we are dealing 
with practical materialists who talk 
world peace and brotherhood and free- 
dom and democracy and voice all the 
high-sounding shibboleths of the free 
way of life and its spiritual roots, and 
then unabashedly give themselves over 
to crass and sordid materialism and, 
worse, to the appeasement and aid of 
Marxism. We will, in my opinion, have 
greatest difficulty in reconciling our- 
selves to such a position, and it is time 
to recognize it. International coopera- 
tion, properly implemented, could be the 
greatest hope of the world. Perverted, 
it will afford naught save an ironical, 
cruel hoax upon the gallant dead, the 
wounded, and their families, and upon 
the people of America who are paying 
most of the freight. 

I hope the Administrator will move 
to cope more realistically with the fac- 
tors in the foreign field I have mentioned 
and seek to find some way except spend- 
ing, appeasement, and slaughter of 
American boys by which international 
cooperation can be conducted and 
assured. 

In my opinion, sizable cuts should be 
made in current foreign expenditures. 
I do not agree that cutting these funds 
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would be either dangerous or unwise, 
In fact I think that course would be both 
safe and wise. There are persuasive 
grounds for ending these expenditures 
ata comparatively early date. However, 
I am willing in the light of our current 
commitments and the feeling that this 
continued program will be helpful in our 
foreign relations to vote for their con- 
tinuance in substantially limited and re- 
stricted form during the next year. Ido 
this with full realization of the gross 
failures of many parts of the program 
and only in the hope that they may be 
brought to an early end. 

There is a limit to the capacity of 
America to provide economic substance 
and military security to all the nations 
of the free world. That limit has long 
since been reached, Let us now reval- 
uate our entire foreign policy and pro- 
gram and put it on a sound basis, eco- 
nomically, militarily, and spiritually, so 
that our own fiscal position, our own 
military needs, and our own spirit and 
morale for the preservation of our free- 
dom may be supported and assured. 

And let us, even as we work and pray 
for peace, yield to no nation in our will 
and determination to defend our own 
liberties against Russia or anyone else. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

The question as taken; and the Speak- 
er announced that the “ayes” had it. 

Mr. OHARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground that a quorum is not present 
and make the point of order that a quo- 
rum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 
[After counting.] One hundred and 
sixty-five are present, not a quorum. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 222, nays 109, not voting 100, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 89] 
YEAS—222 
Albert Campbell Fenton 
Alexander Canfield Fernandez 
Allen, Calif, Cannon Forand 
Allen, II. Ford 
Angell Case Forrester 
Arends Chatham Fountain 
Aspinall Chelf Frazier 
Auchincloss Chiperfield Frelinghuysen 
Baker Cole, N. Y. Friedel 
Bates Cooper Fulton 
Battle Corbett Gamble 
Bennett, Fla. Cotton Garmatz 
Blatnik Crosser Gary 
Cunningham Gathings 

Boland Curtis, Mass. George 
Bolling Curtis, Mo. Goodwin 
Bolton, vis, Ga. Gordon 

Frances P. Dawson, Utah Grant 
Bolton, Deane Gregory 

Oliver P, Dempsey Gubser 
Bo: Derounian Hagen, Calif, 
Bonner Devereux Hale 
Boykin Dingell Haley 
Bramblett Dondero Halleck 
Brooks, Tex. Dorn, N. Y. Harden 
Brown, Ga, Doyle Harris 
Broyhill Eberharter Harvey 
Buchanan Edmondson Hays, Ark. 
Burleson Elliott Herlong 
Byrd Engle Heselton 
Byrne, Pa. Evins Hess 
Byrnes, Wis. Fallon Hillelson 
Camp Feighan gs 
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Holmes Mollohan Saylor 
Holt n Scott 
Jackson Moss Scudder 
Jarman Moulder Seely-Brown 
Javits Murray Selden 
Johnson Norblad Shelley 
Jonas, N. O. Oakman Sheppard 
Jones, Ala, O'Brien, II. Shuford 
Jones, Mo. O'Hara, III. Simpson, Pa, 
Jones, N. O. O'Neill Smith, Miss. 
Judd Osmers Smith, Va. 
Karsten, Mo. Ostertag Spence 
Kean Patman Springer 
Kearns Pelly S 
Keating Perkins Steed 
Kee Pfost Sullivan 
Kelley, Pa Pilcher ‘Taber 
Kersten, Wis. Pillion ‘Teague 
Kilburn Poage Thompson, Tex. 
King, Calif, Polk ‘Thornberry 
Kirwan Preston Tollefson 
Lantaff Price Trimble 
LeCompte Priest Vinson 
Lesinski Prouty orys 
Long Ra baut Wainwright 
Lucas Radwan Wampler 
McCormack Rains Warburton 
McMillan Ray Watts 
Machrowicz Rayburn Wickersham 
Madden Widnall 
Magnuson Rhodes, Ariz, Wier 
Mahon Rhodes, Pa. Williams, N. Y. 
Mailliard Richards Wilson, Calif, 
Marshall Riley Wilson, Ind, 
Matthews Wolcott 
Meader Robsion, Ky. Wolverton 
Merrill Rogers, Colo. Yates 
Merrow , Fla. Yorty 
Metcalf Rogers, Mass. Young 
Miller, Calif. Rooney Younger 
Miller, Kans, Sadlak Zablocki 
Miller, Md. St. George 
NAYS—109 

Abernethy Dowdy Nicholson 
Adair Ellsworth Norrell 
Andersen, Fisher O'Brien, Mich, 

H. Carl Gavin O'Hara, Minn, 
Andrews Gentry O'Konski 
Ashmore Graham Poft 
Beamer Gross Reece, Tenn, 
Belcher Gwinn Reed, N. Y. 
Bennett, Mich. Hagen, Minn. Rees, Kans. 
Bentley Harrison, Wyo. 
Bentsen Hiestand Rogers, Tex. 
Berry Hoeven Schenck 
Bishop Hoffman, Tl Scrivner 
Bow Hoffman, Mich. Secrest 
Brooks, La. Hosmer Short 
Brown, Ohio Hunter Simpson, III. 
Brownson Ikard Small 
Budge Jenkins Smith, Kans, 
Burdick Jensen Smith, Wis. 
Busbey Jonas, Ill. Stringfellow 
Bush King, Pa. Sutton 
Carlyle Knox Talle 
Cederberg Krueger Thomas 
Chenoweth Laird Thompson, La. 
Church Landrum Thompson, 
Clardy Lovre ch. 
Clevenger Lyle Utt 
Cole, Mo. McCulloch Van Pelt 
Colmer McDonough Van Zandt 
Coon McGregor Vursell 
Crumpacker McIntire Walter 
Curtis, Nebr. Mack, Wash. Wharton 
Dague Martin, Iowa Whitten 
Davis, Wis. Mason Williams, Miss, 
D’Ewart Mills Willis 
Dies Neal Wilson, Tex. 
Dorn, S. C. Nelson Withrow 

NOT VOTING—100 

Abbitt Dawson, III. Hinshaw 
Addonizio Delaney Holifield 
Andresen, Dodd Holtzman 

August H. Dollinger Hope 
Ayres Dolliver Horan 
Bailey Donohue Howell 
Barden Donovan 
Barrett Durham Hyde 
Becker Fine James 
Bender Fino Kearney 
Betts Kelly, N. Y. 

Golden Keogh 

Bowler Granahan Kilday 
Bray Green Klein 
Buckley Hand Kluczynski 
Carrigg Hardy Lane 
Celler Harrison, Nebr, Lanham 
Chudoft Harrison, Va. Latham 
Condon Hart McCarthy 
Cooley Hays, Ohio McConnell 
Coudert Hébert McVey 
Cretella Heller Mack, III. 
Davis, Tenn, Hill Miller, Nebr. 
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Miller, N. Y. Powell Sikes 
Morano Reed, III. Stauffer 
Morgan Riehlman Taylor 
Multer Rivers Tuck 
Mumma Robeson, Va. Velde 
O'Brien, N. Y. Rodino Weichel 
Passman Roosevelt Westland 
Patten Scherer Wheeler 
Patterson Shafer Wigglesworth 
Philbin Sheehan W 
Phillips Sieminski 


So the conference report was agreed 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 


Mr. Wigglesworth with Mr. Delaney. 
Bender with Mr. Harrison of Virginia. 
Hill with Mr. Keogh. 

Shafer with Mr. Celler. 

Latham with Mr. Hébert, 

Weichel with Mr. Fine. 

Kearney with Mr. Fogarty. 

Sheehan with Mr. Klein, 

Taylor with Mr. Heller. 

Betts with Mr. Sikes. 

McVey with Mr. Dollinger. 

Dolliver with Mr. Addonizio, 

Miller of Nebraska with Mr. Rodino, 
Velde with Mrs. Kelly of New York, 
Becker with Mr. Buckley. 

Morano with Mr. Green. 

Fino with Mr. Granahan. 

Golden with Mr. Chudoff. 

Reed of Illinois with Mr. Barrett. 
Westland with Mr. Powell, 

Hyde with Mr. Lanham, 

Ayres with Mr. Lane. 

McConnell with Mr. O'Brien of New 
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Coudert with Mr. Winstead. 
Cretella with Mr. Multer. 
Patterson with Mr. Roosevelt. 
Phillips with Mr. Sieminski, 
Hand with Mr. Hart. 

Bray with Mr. Howell. 

Carrigg with Mr. Hardy. 
Hruska. with Mr. Durham, 
Hope with Mr. Cooley. 

Horan with Mr. Bailey. 
Stauffer with Mr. Barden. 
August H. Andresen, with Mr, McCar- 
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Bosch with Mr. Kluczynski. 

Scherer with Mr. Morgan. 

RiehIman with Mr. Patten. 

James with Mr. Philbin. 

Miller of New York with Mr. Donohue. 
Hinshaw with Mr. Dodd. 


Mr. UTT changed his vote from “yea” 
to “nay.” 
The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
The doors were opened. 
: A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
able. 


HELEN W. RUSSELL 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of a resolution (H. Res. 
335) providing a gratuity for the widow 
of the late Sergeant at Arms, William 
F. Russell, which resolution was intro- 
duced by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. GRAHAM]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That there shall be paid out of 
the contingent fund of the House to Helen 
W. Russell, widow of William F. Russell, late 
Sergeant at Arms of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, an amount equal to 1 year's salary 
at the rate he was receiving at the time of 
his death, and an additional amount not to 
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exceed $350 toward defraying the funeral ex- 
penses of said William F. Russell. 


The resolution was agreed to, and a 
ee to reconsider was laid on the 
le. 


AMENDING RAILROAD RETIREMENT 
ACT 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, reported the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 336, Rept. 
776) which was referred to the House 
Calendar and ordered to be printed. 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. 
R. 356) to amend the Railroad Retirement 
Act of 1937, as amended. After general de- 
bate, which shall be confined to the bill, and 
shall continue not to exceed 2 hours, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion 
of the consideration of the bill for amend- 
ment, the committee shall rise and report 
the bill to the House with such amendments 
as may have been adopted, and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit. 


PROPAGANDA AGAINST ROBINSON- 
PATMAN ACT 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. PatMan] is recognized for 20 min- 
utes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is not 
unusual for a small-business man to 
be overpersuaded by big business propa- 
ganda against his own interests. It is 
not unusual for little fellows over the 
country to be misled and clamor for 
the repeal of a law that serves his best 
interests. We are all susceptible to 
such clever and devious methods that 
are used to deceive us. Oftentimes, we 
do not have information on the other 
side that would save us from falling 
into a trap, and having only one side, 
and it sounds logical and reasonable, we 
are inclined to believe it and go along 
with what is advocated. 

I have just received a letter from a 
company in Dallas, Tex., that indicates 
there is a nationwide effort to fool the 
independent merchant, since I have re- 
ceived other letters from other sections 
of the country along the same line. The 
letter sounds very reasonable, and if 
the gentleman, Mr. B. R. Hoover, who 
wrote the letter, is correct, there is a 
lot to be said in favor of the viewpoint 
that he expresses. However, the prem- 

se upon which he bases his letter is 
unfounded and incorrect. The letter is 
as follows: 
H. & S. Co., 
Dallas, Tez., July 10, 1953, 
The Honorable WRIGHT PaTMAN, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I notice that you are 
very much against the Capehart act to al- 
low retailers to meet the chainstore compe- 
tition and I cannot understand your attitude 
as you claim to act in favor of the so-called 
small-business man, 
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Now, let's take an example. A store in the 
town of Mineral Wells, Tex., an independent 
drygoods retailer with one unit is confronted 
with a J. C. Penney Store with more than 
1,500 units. Anyone with any business sense 
whatsoever can readily understand that this 
one-unit store can never hope to buy his 
goods at prices that will enable him to meet 
customer retail prices extended by the Pen- 
ney store. 

Now, if this independent store bands to- 
gether with a number of other single-unit 
stores to create buying power to enable him 
to meet this chain competition, your Robin- 
son-Patman Act says that this sort of deal 
is illegal and is operated in restraint of free 
trade. 

It is my desire to clear this matter up once 
and for all, as I feel very strongly that the 
small, independent store is entitled to be 
given aid instead of restraint in his ever-in- 
creasing battle to retain his business from 
these multiple-chain stores. 

I think that it will be best for us to band 
these independent stores into a group, buy 
newspaper pages to let the public know how 
their so-called knights of protection are pro- 
tecting their interest. 

At any rate, I would like very much to 
have your ideas on this. Are you in favor 
of allowing these multiple-unit chains 
squeeze out the one-store owner entirely? 
If you are not, why not make it possible for 
them to at least have some ammunition to 
battle back? 

Very truly yours, 
B. R. Hoover. 


It will be noticed that the foundation 
for his charges is based upon an allega- 
tion that the Robinson-Patman Act says 
that it is illegal for independent mer- 
chants to band together for the purpose 
of cooperative buying and advertising to 
enable them to meet chain store com- 
petition. There is nothing in the Robin- 
son-Patman Act that makes such a com- 
bination illegal, and how in the world 
this gentleman received this information 
and was so easily convinced by it, I am 
at a loss to understand. The truth is 
independents are banded together in 
every major city in the United States for 
the very purposes Mr. Hoover outlined. 
They are very successful groups. They 
are rendering a great service to them- 
selves, which enables them to render a 
great public service. 

Now then, let me discuss for a moment 
about the chain store competition. It 
is true that Penney can possibly get a 
small discount based upon a saving in a 
quantity purchase due to savings in the 
cost of maintenance, sale, or delivery. 
However, this amount is much smaller 
than is generally supposed and is not 
enough to cripple the independent mer- 
chant as long as the difference in price 
that Penney pays is no less after these 
proper deductions. The Penney organi- 
zation must maintain warehouses just 
like wholesalers have to maintain ware- 
houses. There are certain important 
functions to be performed between the 
manufacturer and the retail outlet, and 
these functions cannot be dispensed 
with by any chain organization. Every 
chain must perform and account for the 
cost of these functions. Independent 
merchants and independent wholesalers 
can compete with the biggest chain or- 
ganizations in America if the chains are 
not favored by receiving unjustified 
lower prices through secret discounts 
and secret rebates. . 
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LOCAL GROCERIES COMPETE 
In the grocery field, which is the most 
competitive retail field in the United 
States, local owners of grocery stores are 
competing with the greatest national 
chain organizations in the United States 
every day in the year in most of the cities 
of the United States under the Robinson- 
Patman Act. If this law is repealed, 
most of these independents do not have 
a chance. There are several bills pend- 
ing that would destroy this law. 
NOT AGAINST BIG BUSINESS 


I personally cannot understand why 
any big-business man should object to 
competing fairly with the little man; 
that is all the little man is asking for, 
just a fair chance and an equal opportu- 
nity. I am not against the big man or 
big business. There is a place in Amer- 
ica for both big and little business. I 
am not asking any special privileges for 
the little man. All I am asking for, and 
all the little man is asking for, is equal- 
ity of opportunity which gives to him the 
same rights and benefits under the same 
circumstances as the big man receives, 

ABILITY TO BUY 


When you get right down to the ques- 
tion of what permits the little man in 
the retail field to succeed, you come to 
the discussion of one major point, and 
that is his ability to buy under fair and 
equal circumstances. If the supplier, 
whether he is a manufacturer or whole- 
saler, gives to the independent merchant 
the same price under the same condi- 
tions as he gives to the big man, who is 
the owner of the national chain, after 
allowing for proper deductions based 
upon differences in cost of manufacture, 
sale, and delivery, the little man is in a 
fine position to compete and can compete 
with the big man, but if you deny him 
this privilege and permit the big man to 
get secret allowances and special dis- 
counts as they received before the en- 
actment of the Robinson-Patman Act in 
1936, the little man will not have a fair 
chance, 

CAPEHART PROPOSAL 

The Capehart proposal, mentioned in 
the letter which is along the same line 
as many bills pending in both the House 
and Senate, is very misleading to a per- 
son who is not familiar with all the facts 

This prosposal indicates that all that 
is desired is to give a supplier of goods 
an opportunity to lower the price to cus- 
tomer A in Podunk if customer A in Po- 
dunk had been offered similar goods 
from a competing supplier at a lower 
cost; in other words, to permit the orig- 
inal supplier to meet the competition of 
his competitor by letting customer A in 
Podunk have a lowered price. This 
sounds all right, and there is no objec- 
tion to it provided this same original 
supplier who lets customer A in Podunk 
have the lower price will also give his 
customers B and C, also in Podunk, the 
privilege of the same lowered price. 
There is where the main trouble comes 
in. Mr. Big Supplier wants to give cus- ' 
tomer A a lowered price on any excuse, 
fancied or real, that customer A has been 
offered a lower price by Mr. Big Sup- 
plier’s competitor, but does not want to 
give Mr. Big Supplier's other customers 
in the same town—B and C—the benefit 
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of the same lowered price although they 
are in competition with customer A. 

If the law is changed that way, it will 
give Mr. Big Supplier the opportunity to 
favor the large national chains without 
giving the competitors of the large na- 
tional chains—who are also customers 
of Mr. Big Supplier—the same prices un- 
der the same circumstances. 

Any little man who believes that he 
has a chance of getting a square deal un- 
der such a scheme or arrangement has 
evidently not thought this question 
through or he has a very high opinion 
of himself. Things just do not happen 
that way. Where the little man would 
get a nickel, the big man would get a 
quarter in discounts and rebates. 

DIFFERENCES IN COST 


The Robinson-Patman Act, which was 
Public Law 697, 74th Congress, approved 
June 19, 1936, has the following provision 
concerning differences in cost: 

That nothing herein contained shall pre- 
vent differentials which make only due al- 
lowance for differences in the cost of manu- 
facture, sale, or delivery resulting from the 
differing methods or quantities in which such 
commodities are to such purchasers sold or 
delivered. 

MAY SELECT OWN CUSTOMERS 

The act further provides: 


That nothing herein contained shall pre- 
vent persons engaged in selling goods, wares, 
or merchandise in commerce from selecting 
their own customers in bona fide transac- 
tions and not in restraint of trade. 


A manufacturer or supplier of goods 
to retail stores does not have to select 
any person or concern to sell its goods at 
retail, but having selected its customers, 
who are the retailers, the act requires the 
supplier to treat its customers fairly and 
equally; in other words, it is perfectly all 
right under the act for a seller, who could 
be either the manufacturer or the sup- 
plier, to lower his price to either one of 
his selected customers so long as he gives 
his other customers who are in competi- 
tion with this one who received the low- 
ered price the same price under the same 
circumstances. 


TREAT CUSTOMERS FAIRLY 


It occurs to me to be a very reasonable 
provision in the law to require a concern 
to treat its customers fairly; that is all 
the Robinson-Patman law does. No one, 
a manufacturer or a supplier, is com- 
pelled to select any particular retail out- 
let as a customer, but having selected 
such a retail outlet as a customer, the 
supplier becomes duty bound under law 
not to discriminate against this cus- 
tomer so selected. 

(Mr. PatTman asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include a letter.) 


AMERICAN OIL PRODUCERS VERSUS 
IMPORTED OIL 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Sartor] is recognized 
for 20 minutes. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, now that 
the Ways and Means Committee has 
reported favorably on H. R. 5894—a de- 
cision which merits the appreciation of 
everyone who is interested in protecting 
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American industry and labor from cheap 
foreign products—this would appear to 
be an opportune time to discuss briefly 
a booklet, Facts About Oil Imports, which 
has been circulated widely in Washing- 
ton, especially on Capitol Hill. The pub- 
lisher is the Nation's largest importer 
of petroleum products and, as might be 
expected, one of the principal propagan- 
dists for an unrestricted flow of foreign 
oil onto our shores regardless of its im- 
pact on the domestic economy. 

Unfortunately, the hundreds of inde- 
pendent oil producers and refiners in this 
country whose business and livelihood 
are jeopardized by the flood of imports 
are not financially able to make compa- 
rable investments in a beautifully de- 
signed and illustrated booklet of this 
type, but they nonetheless deserve to 
have their message brought to the atten- 
tion of the Congress and of the Ameri- 
can public. We who represent coal- 
producing districts know full well the 
extent of the damage that excessive oil 
imports can inflict upon our economy, 
and I welcome this opportunity to say 
a word in behalf of the independent oil 
people who are similarly suffering as a 
consequence of prevailing import pol- 
icies. In today’s high-gear economy 
there is ample room for both domestic 
oil and domestic coal, but there is not 
room for a deluge of petroleum products 
from refineries in lands hither and yon— 
regardless of how cleverly the problem 
is handled in Standard Oil's impressive 
brochure. 

To give a true and complete interpreta- 
tion of the statements contained in the 
booklet, with its reckless use of statistics 
and its rationalized theories, would re- 
quire a publication even larger than the 
attractive work prepared by the publi- 
cists and advertising men who beat the 
oildrums for Jersey Standard, so I shall 
direct your attention only to a few of 
the more glaring sophisms. 

In the first place, the booklet states 
that we must have large imports of 
residual oil to supply demand in this 
country. It is interesting to note that 
before World War II the imports of this 
fuel were less than 9 percent of domestic 
demand, and there was little change in 
this proportion through 1948. But in 
the last 4 years—1949 through 1952— 
domestic production dropped from the 
previous average of 1,307,000 barrels per 
day to only 1,230,000 barrels per day; 
and imports went from 126,000 to 303,000 
barrels per day. Percentagewise, our 


own production of heavy fuel oil has de- 


clined by 6 percent since the early post- 
war period, whereas imports have sky- 
rocketed by 140 percent. 

Were these imports needed as a result 
of the decrease in production here at 
home? Definitely not, regardless of the 
implication to the contrary in the Stand- 
ard booklet. The truth of the matter is 
that imports of heavy fuel oil have been 
displacing domestic production in the 
same manner that they are displacing 
United States bituminous coal and an- 
thracite. Let me point out here that 
the average posted price for heavy fuel 
oil on the gulf coast in 1947 and 1948 
was $2.45 per barrel during the period 
when imports averaged only 10 percent 
of demand; yet in 1952, when imports 
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were at an unprecedented high, the price 
had actually dropped to $1.76 per barrel. 
And when imports were continuing to 
rise in the first quarter of 1953, the price 
was down in the neighborhood of $1.50 
to $1.60 at the end of that quarter. In 
other words, while the general price in- 
dex has been tending upward—espe- 
cially in the case of higher-grade pe- 
troleum products—imports of residual 
oil have depressed domestic prices for 
this product to a point where the market 
has become demoralized for United 
States independent producers and re- 
finers. 

Here are National Petroleum Council 
figures showing refinery prices on re- 
sidual oil as a percent of the crude prices 
since 1946: 


Refinery 
prices 


Year 
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The ratio of the price of residual fuel 
oil at the refinery to crude prices dropped 
from 96.4 in 1946 to 57.9 percent in 1949 
and in recent years has hovered between 
65.6 and 72.5 percent. 

The price of residual fuel oil at New 
York harbor did not always sell at less 
than the cost of the crude. This is some- 
thing that has largely come about in the 
postwar period when foreign oil started 
flooding the domestic market. It is per- 
sistent oversupply that has downgraded 
the fuel. 

The Standard booklet states that the 
Jersey company believes that— 

The free world should move in the direc- 
tion of freer international trade as rapidly 
as possible, consistent with keeping strong 
those industries necessary to our country's 
security. 


That is a high-sounding statement of 
principle, but presumably the company 
does not believe that a strong independ- 
ent oil industry is necessary to the na- 
tional security. Production of oil in the 
United States has been curtailed because 
of the displacement by foreign oil, 
Texas permitted only 62 days of pro- 
duction in the first 90 days of this year. 
Drilling activity has been reduced and 
there are many idle rigs. Refinery prof- 
its are being squeezed and some plants 
have closed down and others are on the 
verge of shutdowns. 

As for Standard’s attitude toward the 
coal industry’s losses to foreign oil, coal 
witnesses before the Ways and Means 
Committee thoroughly disputed this 
phase of the so-called fact booklet pub- 
lished by the world’s ton importer. One 
sentence in particular, however, was an 
attempt to reflect on the intelligence of 
every person who lives in a coal com- 
munity. Standard Oil's booklet stated: 

Plainly, increased heavy fuel imports were 


no appreciable factor in the decline of mar- 
kets for coal. 


Over the past several months I have 
heard statements from numerous Mem- 
bers of Congress who are familiar with 
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the situation in their home districts 
present indisputable figures showing how 
residual fuel oil imported from foreign 
refineries has displaced coal in east coast 
markets and has been responsible for the 
loss of work for thousands of coal miners, 
I myself have offered authenticated evi- 
dence that mine shutdowns and unem- 
ployment in my district are the direct 
result of loss of markets to foreign resid- 
ual oil. How Standard Oil would at- 
tempt to deny that this situation exists is 
beyond me, but I consider this attitude 
a direct challenge to this legislative 
body. I reiterate that I can take you 
to mines in my district which normally 
serve public utilities and large industrial 
plants in New England and the New 
York-New Jersey area. Many of those 
customers are now buying cheap foreign 
residual oil. Our mines have lost their 
markets and they have been forced to 
close. Our miners are unemployed. 
These facts cannot be refuted regardless 
of how much the Standard Oil Co. is 
willing to pay writers and artists and 
layout men for publications designed to 
deceive the public and the Congress. 

You know and I know that there is too 
much foreign oil invading United States 
markets. Most oil men recognize that 
fact. I should, in fact, like to have in- 
cluded in the RECORD a colloquy at the 
hearings of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee last May between Hon. RICHARD 
M. Srmpson, sponsor of H. R. 5894, and 
Mr. Eugene Holman, president of the 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey. But 
first let me offer this sentence from a 
speech made by the same Mr. Holman 
in 1948 in reference to an import policy 
appearing in a statement of principles 
of the National Petroleum Council: 

According to my understanding, this means 
that no producer should be forced to cut 
back below the level at which he wishes to 
produce (under State-approved conservation 
practices) merely to make room for imports. 
To be forced to do so would, I feel, tend to 
discourage the development of new produc- 
tion. And this would not be compatible with 
national security. 


It was 5 years ago when that state- 
ment was made by Mr. Holman. Now 
we come to the discussion between Mr. 
Holman and Mr. Suvpson 2 months ago: 


Mr. Smupson. Do you believe—and I think 
I am quoting from one man—do you believe 
that no producer should be forced to cut back 
below the level at which he wishes to produce 
under State-approved conservation practices, 
merely to make room for imports? That is 
alleged to have been a quote of yours. 

Mr. HoLMAN. I think it depends altogether 
on the conditions that exist at the particular 
time. At the present time the Government, 
and I think wisely so, has asked the oil in- 
Gustry to carry some surplus capacity in case 
of emergency. I think that we should do 
that. Of course, a surplus capacity of a mil- 
lion barrels is in excess of the MER (maxi- 
mum efficient rate of production.) 

Mr. Smmpson,. I am confused now. Do you 
mean that we should or should not restrict 
imports if it is found necessary to cut back 
domestic production under State-approved 
conservation practices, 

Mr. HOLMAN. Yes, At the present time, I 
think we should, for this reason: the Gov- 
ernment has asked us to carry a million bar- 
rels of excess capacity, which I think is a very 
good thing in the interest of national de- 
fense. In that case, that million barrels’ 
capacity could be produced, you see, under 
good conservation laws. 
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Mr. SrmPsoN. But now the companies have 
been requested to cut back on their produc- 
tion; is that not correct? 

Mr. HoLMAN. Not on the potential, sir. 

Mr. Smuupson. Not on the potential, no; but 
on the actual production for which they get 
dollars. Are they not cut back in certain 
areas? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Yes; they have been cut back. 

Mr. Suapson. Do you believe that to the 
extent they have been ordered to cut back, 
import should be correspondingly reduced? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Yes; I think they should. 


Mr. Holman obviously found it very 
difficult to concede that imports should 
be reduced. And no wonder, in view of 
the fact that Standard’s booklet, dated 
less than 1 month prior to Mr. Hol- 
man’s appearance before the committee, 
included this paragraph: 

The company does not believe that present 
conditions, or conditions which can be rea- 
sonably anticipated, warrant the application 
of quotas to oil imports. 


Yes; despite the views of Standard 
Oil Co.—New Jersey—as published on 
April 15, Mr. Holman, president of the 
same company, finally had to admit on 
May 13 that too much foreign oil is com- 
ing into the United States. He made it 
clear later in the testimony that such 
reduction of imports should be done 
through voluntary action, an elixir that 
the big international oil corporations 
have been trying to peddle each time 
that Congress considers doing what is 
incumbent upon it in respect to the wel- 
fare of the people. Each spring, as regu- 
lar as the crocus, come the statements 
of promised curtailment; yet the flood 
rolls in, more furious each year. I say 
that, even if voluntary action were pos- 
sible, would it be wise on the part of this 
Government to leave a matter so impor- 
tant to the Nation’s welfare and secu- 
rity in the hands of a few importing 
companies? 

I ask that this Congress disregard the 
propaganda of the Standard Oil Co.— 
New Jersey—importers and publishers. 
I ask that H. R. 5894 be adopted in defer- 
ence to not only the coal, domestic oil, 
and transportation workers, and other 
Americans who are being injured by too 
much foreign oil, but to the whole popu- 
lace. Unless we check it now, the de- 
pression imported from foreign refineries 
that has struck mining communities, oil- 
fields, and shipping centers will gradu- 
ally extend into other areas and threaten 
our entire economy, just as foreign 
oil is already endangering the national 
security. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Reams, from July 16 to July 21, 
on account of important matters at 
home. 

Mr. Harrison of Virginia, for Monday, 
July 13, on account of official business. 

Mr. KEARNEY (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS), for this week, on account of 
official business. 

Mz. ScHERER (at the request of Mr. 
AnEN DS), for this week, on account of 
official business. 

Mr. Howet. (at the request of Mr. 
Fountain), for Monday, July 13, on ac- 
count of official business, 
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Mr. Lane (at the request of Mr. Mc- 
Cormack), for Monday, July 13, 1953, 
on account of a death in the family. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 


S. 122. An act directing the conveyance of 
certain property to the city of Rupert, Idaho; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

S. 1569. An act to amend the Independent 
Offices Appropriation Act, 1953, so as to pro- 
vide for the investigation by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission in lieu of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation of persons receiving Atomic 
Energy Commission fellowships; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 4072. An act relating to the disposi- 
tion of certain former recreational demon- 
stration project lands by the Commonwealth 
of Virginia to the School Board of Mecklen- 
burg County, Va.; 

H. R. 5302. An act to provide for an addi- 
tional Assistant Postmaster General in the 
Post Office Department; and 

H. R. 6054. An act to amend the act of 
April 6, 1949, to provide for additional emer- 
gency assistance to farmers and stockmen, 
and for other purposes, 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. 2199. An act to allow States during ma- 
jor disasters to use or distribute certain sur- 
plus equipment and supplies of the Federal 
Government, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Patman in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Youncer and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. BENTLEY and to include a maga- 
zine article. 

Mr. Hosmer in three instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. DonpeEro and to include an article 
entitled “A Red Professor Talks.” 

Mr. Kersten of Wisconsin in two in- 
stances and to include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

Mr. LeCompte and to include an ar- 
ticle from the Wall Street Journal. 

Mr. Forrester and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. BoLLING and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Dempsry and to include an edi- 
torial from the Albuquerque Journal. 

Mr. Byrrp in three instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. CARLYLE. 

Mr. Karsten of Missouri and to in- 
clude a newspaper article, 
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Mr. BaRTLETT and to include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. SHELLEY and to include two letters. 

Mr. Jones of Alabama in two instances 
and to include an editorial and a reso- 
lution. 

Mr. Roserts in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. WoLvERTON in three instances and 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. McCormack and to include a 
resolution. 

Mr. JENKINs and to include extrane- 
ous matter in the remarks he intends to 
make this afternoon. 

Mr. Rocers of Texas and to include an 
editorial from the Amarillo Daily News. 

Mr, Martin of Iowa and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. ERERHARTER to revise and extend 
his remarks made in Committee and to 
include a letter from the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

Mr. Focarty (at the request of Mr. 
Raysurn) and to include extraneous 
matter, notwithstanding the fact it ex- 
ceeds the limit and is estimated by the 
Public Printer to cost $189. 

Mr. McCormack and to include an 
editorial entitled “Should Congress get 
a raise?” appearing in the Boston Globe 
July 17, 1953. 

Mr. Ayres and Mr. CEDERBERG (at the 
request of Mr. HatLeck) and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin and to in- 
clude an editorial. 

Mr. Horrman of Michigan. 

Mr. Jupp in three instances in each to 
include extraneous matter and also to 
revise and extend remarks he made this 
afternoon. 

Mr. Steep and to include an editorial. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas in two instances 
and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr, Aparr and to include an editorial. 

Mr. O'Nxm and to include a state- 
ment by Mr. Boran and a resolution. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 5 o'clock and 21 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, July 14, 1953, at 12 o’clock 
noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


838. A letter from the Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting the third semiannual 
report of the Department of Defense covering 
the payment of claims arising from the cor- 
rection of military or naval records for the 
period from July 1, 1952, through Decem- 
ber 31, 1952, pursuant to Public Law 220, 82d 
Congress; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

839. A letter from the Acting General 
Counsel, Office of the Secretary of Defense, 
transmitting a draft of a bill entitled “A bill 
to provide for the appointment of additional 

ioned officers in the Regular Army, 
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and for other purposes”; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

840. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting the 23d Quarterly Report 
required under the Export Control Act of 
1949; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

841. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a draft of a bill entitled 
“A bill to amend the act of December 3, 
1942”; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

842. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting a draft of a bill entitled “A bill 
to amend the Northern Pacific Halibut Act 
of 1937"; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr, CROSSER: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. Part 2, minority 
views on H. R. 356. A bill to amend the Rail- 
road Retirement Act of 1937, as amended; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 758). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution. 330. Resolution 
for consideration of H. R. 6200, a bill making 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1954, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
771). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr, ALLEN of Illinois; Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 331. Resolution 
for consideration of H. R. 157, a bill to pro- 
vide that the tax on admissions shall not 
apply to admissions to a moving-picture 
theater; without amendment (Rept. No. 
772). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 217. Resolution 
creating a special committee to conduct a 
full and complete investigation and study 
of educational and philanthropic founda- 
tions and other comparable organizations 
which are exempt from Federal income tax- 
ation; without amendment (Rept. No. 773). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. REED of New York: Committee on 
Ways and Means, House Joint Resolution 
293. Joint resolution to permit articles im- 
ported from foreign countries for the pur- 
pose of exhibition at the Washington State 
Third International Trade Fair, Seattle, 
Wash., to be admitted without payment of 
tariff, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 774). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming: Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. H. R. 1055. 
A bill to terminate Federal discriminations 
against the Indians of Arizona; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 775). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 336. Resolution 
for consideration of H. R. 356, a bill to 
amend the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937, 
as amended; without amendment (Rept. No. 
776). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. REED of New York. Committee on 
Ways and Means. H. R. 5894. A bill to 
amend the Trade Agreements Extension Act 
of 1951 and certain other provisions of law 
to provide adequate protection for American 
workers, miners, farmers, and producers; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 777). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CROSSER (by request) : 

H. R. 6250. A bill to repeal the exemption 
of transactions not involving a public offer- 
ing from the Securities Act of 1933; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming: 

H. R. 6251. A bill to authorize the abolish- 
ment of the Shoshone Cavern National Mon- 
ument and the transfer of the land therein 
to the city of Cody, Wyo., for public recrea- 
tional use, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. McCORMACK: 

H. R. 6252, A bill to amend the charter of 
the Girl Scouts of the United States of 
America so as to limit membership on the 
National Council of Girl Scouts to citizens 
of the United States, to authorize meetings 
of the national council as provided in the 
constitution, and to authorize an annual 
report based upon the preceding fiscal year; 
to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H. R. 6253. A bill to amend Public Law 
410, 78th Congress, with regard to compen- 
sation for overtime, Sunday, and holiday 
work of employees of the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service, Foreign Quarantine Di- 
vision; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PILLION: 

H. R. 6254. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code with respect to the determi- 
nation of a taxpayer’s original inadmissible 
assets for excess-profits tax purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BYRD: 

H. R. 6255. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction of a post office at Dunbar, W. Va.; 
to the Committee on Public Works, 

By Mr. HIESTAND: 

H. R. 6256. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to provide that gain or loss 
from the sale or exchange of certain real 
estate held for more than 2 years shall be 
treated as a long-term capital gain or loss; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HUNTER: 

H. R. 6257. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1988, as amended; 
to the Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr, LATHAM: 

H. R. 6258. A bill to provide for the leasing 
of space on postal vehicles and letter boxes 
for advertising purposes; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. RHODES of Arizona: 

H. R. 6259. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BOGGS: 

H.R. 6260. A bill relating to the amount of 
the manufacturers’ excise tax to be paid with 
respect to articles leased by the manufac- 
turer, producer, or importer; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KING of California: 

H. R. 6261. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930, so as to impose certain duties upon 
the importation of tunafish, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. RADWAN: 

H. R. 6262. A bill to authorize the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to make agricul- 
tural commodities owned by it available to 
the President for the purpose of enabling the 
President to assist in meeting famine or other 
urgent relief requirement in countries friend- 
ly to the United States; to the Committee on 
Agriculture, 
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By Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: 

H. J. Res. 297. Joint resolution authorizing 
and directing the Secretary of the Interior to 
liquidate the Puerto Rican Reconstruction 
Administration; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. REED of Illinois: 

H. Res. 332. Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on the Judiciary to study and in- 
vestigate the refugee and Europe's surplus- 
population problem pertaining to immigra- 
tion; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. REED of Illinois: 

H. Res. 333. Resolution authorizing ex- 
penses of conducting studies and investiga- 
tions of certain matters pertaining to immi- 
gration; to the Committee on House Admin- 
istration. 

By Mr. DIES: 

H. Res. 334. Resolution proposing a special 
committee to investigate the advisability of 
selling public property; to the Committee on 
Rules, 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: Memo- 
rial of the House of Representatives of the 
General Court of Massachusetts to enact into 
law the principles of the Furcolo Federal 
scholarship plan; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, 

Also, memorial of the Massachusetts Senate 
to enact legislation liberalizing certain pro- 
visions of the law relating to immigration; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the General Court of 
Massachusetts in favor of the issuance of a 
commemorative stamp for Samuel Osgood; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H. R. 6263. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to convey certain lands 
in Alaska to the Rotary Club of Ketchikan, 
Alaska; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. COUDERT: 

H. R. 6264. A bill for the relief of Leslie 
Krauss; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6265. A bill for the relief of Zoe Zitsa 
Casanova, also known as Zoe Riginos; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska: 

H. R, 6266. A bill for the relief of Frank 
Robert Gage; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. DORN of New York: 

H. R. 6267. A bill for the relief of Paul 
Jordan (or Fryderyk Jakub Einaugler); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FINE: 

H. R. 6268. A bill for the relief of Ervin 

Bard; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FISHER: 

H. R. 6269. A bill for the relief of Lloyd 
W. C. Tang; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN of Ilinois: 

H. R. 6270. A bill for the relief of Gregory 

Livas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. PELLY: 

H. R. 6271. A bill for the relief of Madaline 
Margaret Smith; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. REES of Kansas: 

H. R. 6272. A bill for the relief of Jean M. 

Leblon; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H. R. 6273. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Yayol 
Tsukahara; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H. R. 6274. A bill for the relief of Virgil 
Won (also known as Virgilio Jackson); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WARBURTON: 

H. R. 6275. A bill for the relief of the Erie 

Railroad Co.; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 


SENATE 


TuespAy, JuLy 14, 1953 


(Legislative day of Monday, July 6, 
1953) 


The Senate met in executive session 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


God our Father, whom we seek in all 
our need and through all the mystery 
and perplexity of life, without whom we 
cannot live bravely or well: Show us Thy 
will, we beseech Thee, in all the maze of 
paths our uncertain feet may take. As 
in prayer we draw near to Thee now, do 
Thou graciously draw near unto us, until 
we become more sure of Thee than of 
midday light. Come to us in the com- 
mon life that entangles us, meet us in 
the thorny questions which confront us. 
Breathe through the things that are 
seen the peace of the unseen and eternal. 
Though the hope of a better world be- 
times seems forlorn, may we be found 
ready to be pioneers of it; without 
stumbling and without stain may we fol- 
low the gleam until the day is ended and 
our work is done, knowing that our labor 
is not in vain in the Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. KNowLanD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
July 13, 1953, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting a 
nomination was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his sec- 
retaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, its reading 
clerk, announced that the House had 
passed a bill (H. R. 5877) to amend cer- 
tain administrative provisions of the 
Tariff Act of 1930 and related laws, and 
for other purposes, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 
Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that after the 
Senate has resumed the consideration of 
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legislative business, and following the 
quorum call, there may be the customary 
morning hour to permit Senators to 
transact regular routine business under 
the usual 2-minute limitation on 
speeches. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


NOMINATIONS UNDER “NEW 
REPORTS” 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of nominations on the 
Executive Calendar under “New Re- 
ports.” 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
Executive Calendar under “New Re- 
ports.” 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGES 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of United States 
district judges. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I move that the 
nominations of United States district 
judges be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations of United 
3 district judges are confirmed en 

oc. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of United States 
attorneys. t 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I move that the 
nominations of United States attorneys 
be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations of United 
States attorneys are confirmed en bloc. 


UNITED STATES MARSHALS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of United States 
marshals. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I move that the 
nominations of United States marshals 
be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations of United 
States marshals are confirmed en bloc. 


PATENT OFFICE 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Patent Office. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I move that the 
nominations in the Patent Office be con- 
firmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations in the 
Patent Office are confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I move that the 
President be notified immediately of the 
confirmation of these nominations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith of the confirmation of the 
nominations. 
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EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. LANGER, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

Laughlin E. Waters, of California, to be 
United States attorney for the southern dis- 
trict of California, vice Ernest A. Tolin, 
elevated. 

By Mr. MILLIKIN, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

Harry D. Youse, of Indiana, to be collector 
of customs for customs collection district No. 
40, with headquarters at Indianapolis, Ind.; 
and 

Robert W. Dill, of New York, to be collec- 
tor of customs for customs collection dis- 
trict No. 10, with headquarters at New York, 
N. TL. 

By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, from the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare: 

Spencer Miller, Jr., of New Jersey, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of Labor; and 

Harrison Hobart, of Texas, to be an Assist- 
ant Secretary of Labor. 


POSITION OF SENATOR CASE ON 
RATIFICATION OF AGREEMENTS 
WITH THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF 
GERMANY 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to speak for not more 
than 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the Senator is recognized. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I rise to 
make a statement of my position on the 
question on which we voted last night— 
the ratification of four agreements with 
the Federal Republic of Germany. I do 
so, Mr. President, because I was occupy- 
ing the chair at the time the final debate 
and the voting took place, and it was not 
possible for me to state why I voted as I 
did. 


The Record only shows the two yea- 
and-nay votes; it does not show the vote 
of individual Senators on the ratifica- 
tion of the last 3 of the 4 agreements 
presented. I favored ratifying them, but 
I did not favor ratification of the first 
one voted on, the one that dealt with the 
external debt and involved private hold- 
ers of securities issued by the Hitler gov- 
ernment prior to World War II. 

I voted against recommitting the 
agreements to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, because I thought we 
were ready to decide the matter, and 
nothing was to be gained, indeed, time 
would be lost by recommittal. 

Mr. President, no one could agree more 
strongly than I with the statement of 
the Senator from the Georgia [Mr. 
GeorcE] that it was “a monumental mis- 
take for our Government in World War 
II to assume that because the Russians 
professed humanitarian principles, they 
were Democrats somewhat after our 
fashion, whereas they were not at all.” 

And I agree completely with the Sen- 
ator’s statement last night that another 
great mistake was “to destroy two great 
producing countries in the world outside 
our own continent, Germany and Japan, 
thereby creating a vacuum into which 
inevitably any nearby selfish, aggressive 
power would rush.” 
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I not only think so now, but I thought 
so when the United States was making 
those mistakes and said so then. 

I agree completely with the thesis that 
if Western Europe is to be secure against 
aggression from Russia, the bulwark 
must be supplied by the productive abil- 
ity and the courage and resourcefulness 
‘of the German people. 

So I wanted us to compose our claims 
as a government against the new Fed- 
eral German Republic for the assistance 
given it since the war. It did not dis- 
turb me to vote for a settlement of post- 
war United States aid at 33 cents on the 
dollar when we were getting only 13 
cents from England and 10 cents from 
Italy and 8 cents from France. But I 
saw no reason last night, and I see none 
now, for the Government of the United 
States approving a set-aside of German 
assets to insure payment at 100 cents on 
the dollar to the private holders of pre- 
war German securities, with interest ac- 
cumulated at 5% percent. 

That was the equivalent to recognition 
of a preferred claim such as public in- 
stitutions have in the case of closed 
banks, and I saw no justification for it. 
Whatever the German Republic wishes 
to do or finds itself able to do in liqui- 
dating those securities I would say was 
their own business, but why the Govern- 


ment of the United States should be a 


party to making them a preferred claim 
on Germany’s dollar assets in preference 
to the claims of our Government itself, 
I was unable to see on the basis of any 
explanation brought to my attention. 

But my opposition to the ratification 
of such an agreement, Mr. President, was 
not an opposition to the ratification of 
the other three agreements and because 
there was a yea-and-nay vote only on 
the first agreement, I desired to make my 
full position a matter of record, 


AGREEMENT ON GERMAN EXTER- 
NAL DEBT—LIST OF AMERICAN 
OWNERS OF GERMAN DOLLAR 
BONDS WITHHELD 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last 
Thursday, when the Senate was discuss- 
ing the then pending German debt set- 
tlement, it was suggested that inquiry 
be directed to the Treasury Department 
to ascertain whether records of the 
holders of German bonds could be exam- 
ined by the committee. The letter re- 
ceived in reply was available during our 
debate yesterday, but was not placed in 
the Record. I therefore ask unanimous 
consent that the letter from the Treas- 
ury Department, dated July 13, 1953, be 
printed in the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: - 

TREASURY, DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, July 13, 1953. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 

Chairman, Committee on Foreign 
Relations, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CHARMAN: With regard to 
the several proposed agreements on German 
debt, which were debated in the Senate on 
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July 9, 1953, Dr. Francis O. Wilcox, chief of 
staff of your committee, has inquired 
whether a list of persons in this country 
owning German dollar bonds is available 
from the census of American-owned foreign 
property taken by this Department in 1943, 
as was suggested in the remarks of Senator 
WLrams reported on page 8337 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. i 

After the most careful consideration, this 
Department feels obliged to advise you that 
such a list-cannot be made available. The 
census reports have always been regarded by 
this Department as highly confidential for 
the same reasons that have motivated the 
Congress to restrict the use of income tax 
returns. In effect, both the Congress and 
this Department have recognized that the 
ordinary desire for privacy in both business 
and personal affairs may be a deterrent to full 
and complete disclosure to the Government 
unless adequately safeguarded. At the time 
the census was taken, assurances were given 
to persons reporting that the confidential 
nature of their reports would be fully re- 
spected. 

This Department would be willing to make 
the reports available for inspection by a 
representative of the Senate provided it was 
definitely understood that the names of re- 
porters or any other particular data relative 
to them would not be made public in any 
way. We wish to point out, however, that 
any detailed inspection would involve sub- 
stantial time and expense since there are 
some 15,000 reports relating to German dol- 
lar bonds and the file from which these re- 
ports would have to be culled contains some 
additional thousands of reports by persons 
holding German property other than dollar 
bonds. 

It may be useful to recall some of the 
statistical results of the census on form 
TFR-500 with regard to German dollar bonds, 
Eighty-three-and-four-tenths-million dol- 
lar par value of such bonds was reported as 
owned by persons in the United States. It is 
the belief of this. Department that this 
amount represented about 75 percent of such 
bonds actually owned in this country as of 
the reporting date, June 1, 1943. It is also 
the belief of this Department that the 
amounts actually reported included all large 
holdings of such bonds on the reporting date 
and that the portion of the bonds not re- 
ported was held by relatively numerous small 
investors scattered throughout this country, 
to whom it was extremely difficult to convey 
knowledge of the reporting requirements de- 
spite extensive efforts to disseminate infor- 
mation. 

At this point, to avoid confusion, it is de- 
sirable to make clear the relationship of this 
$83.4 million figure to the total amount of 
German debt held in this country, namely; 
$546.6 million, as shown in table II on page 4 
of Executive Report No. 3, submitted on July 
3, 1953, by the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. This total is composed of four cate- 
gories of obligations, dollar bonds (both gov- 
ernmental and corporate), other Government 
obligations, including the Mixed Claims Com- 
mission awards, standstill debts, and miscel- 
laneous and commercial debts. Dollar bonds 
account for about $287 million of the total. 
This figure, which is based on all sources of 
information available to the Government, 
compares approximately with the $83.4 mil- 
lion reported on the census when allowance 
is made for omissions from the census, for 
unpaid interest, which may somewhat exceed 
the outstanding principal, and for the possi- 
bility that some of the bonds are held abroad. 

As is indicated on page 13 of Executive 
Report No. 3, the $83.4 million of bonds was 
reported in 25,409 separate holdings, averag- 
ing $3,300 apiece. Of these holdings, 21,366 
were by individuals for a total of $56.6 mil- 
lion, or an average of approximately $2,700 per 
holding; 2,575 by estates and trusts for a 
total of $9 million, or an average of approxi- 
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mately $3,600; 1,457 by business concerns for 
a total of $17.7 million or an average of ap= 
proximately $12,200. A table showing the 
geographical distribution of the holdings re- 

on the census also appears at page 13 
of the committee report. 

Certain other statistical results of the 
census may be of interest. . An analysis made 
by this Department shows the percentage 
distribution of the par value of such bonds 
by class of issue and type of owners, as 
follows: s 


Jurisdiction and class | Individ- 
of issue uals 


GERMANY 
National 61 
-guaran 


Corporate. 


This Department has no reason to believė 
that the broad pattern has changed substan- 
tially since the time of the census. Through- 
out the period in question there has been no 
trading in these bonds on the securities mar- 
kets of this country nor in any regular over- 
the-counter market because of the request of 
the Securities and Exchange Commission that 
registered securities dealers refrain from such 
trade. Banks and insurance companies could 
not buy the bonds because they were not eli- 
gible investments, being in default. There 
may, of course, have been private sales of 
bonds or changes in ownership due to the 
death of holders, but no major shifts between 
categories of holders have come to the atten- 
tion of this Department. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. CHAPMAN ROSE, 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. KNOWLAND. I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of legislative business. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names; 


Aiken Flanders Knowland 
Anderson Frear Kuchel 
Barrett George Langer 
Beall Gillette Lehman 
Bennett Goldwater Long 
Bricker Gore Magnuson 
Bridges Green Malone 
Bush Griswold Mansfield 
Butler, Md. Hayden Martin 
Butler, Nebr. Hendrickson McCarran 
Byrd Hennings McCarthy 
Capehart Hickenlooper McClellan 
Carlson Hill Millikin 
Case Hoey Monroney 
Chavez Holland Mundt 
Clements Hunt Murray 
Cooper Ives Neely 
Cordon Jackson Pastore 
Dirksen Jenner Payne 
Douglas Johnson, Colo. Potter 
Duft Johnson, Tex. Purtell 
Dworshak Johnston, S. C. Robertson 
Eastland Kefauver Russell 
Ellender Kennedy Saltonstall 
Ferguson Kerr Schoeppel 
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Smathers gton Welker 
Smith, Maine Thye Wiley 
Smith, N, J. Tobey Ww. 
Sparkman Watkins Young 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] and 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
are necessarily absent. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. Kincore], and the Senator from 
Mississippi IMT. STENNIS] are absent by 
leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Minnesota IMr. 
HUMPHREY] and the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK] are absent on 
official business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A 
quorum is present. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON WAR-RISK PROVISION OF CERTAIN 
MARINE AND LIABILITY INSURANCE FOR 
AMERICAN PUBLIC 


- -A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
the provision of war-risk, certain marine and 
liability insurance for the American public, 
for the quarter ended June 30, 1953 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


ACCEPTANCE, OPERATION, AND MAINTENANCE OF 
A CERTAIN DEFENSE HOUSING FACILITY BY 
THE COAST GUARD 


A letter from thé Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to authorize the Coast Guard to 
accept, operate, and maintain a certain de- 
fense housing facility at Cape May, N. J. (with 
an acompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


REPORT OF NATIONAL MUNITIONS CONTROL 
BoanD 


A letter from the executive secretary, Na- 
tional Munitions Control Board, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a confidential report 
of that Board, for the period July 1, 1952, to 
December 31, 1952 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 


‘TEMPORARY ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED STATES 
OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


A letter from the Acting Commissioner, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, copies of orders issued to certain 
aliens for temporary admission into the 
United States (with accompanying papers); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


AvupiIr REPORT ON PANAMA CANAL COMPANY 
AND CANAL ZONE GOVERNMENT 


A letter from the Acting Comptroller Gen- 
eral, transmitting, pursuant to law, an audit 
report on the Panama Canal Company and 
the Canal Zone Government, for the year 
ended June 30, 1952 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


PETITION 


A petition was laid before the Senate, 
and referred as indicated: 
By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Wisconsin; to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 
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“Joint resolution memorializing the Con- 
gress of the United States to authorize im- 
mediate development of the St. Lawrence 
seaway project 
“Whereas for many years past, the gover- 

nors and legislatures of the State of Wiscon- 

sin, regardless of political affiliation, have 
recorded their support for the development 
of the St. Lawrence seaway and power proj- 
ect, reflecting the almost unanimous sup- 
port of the citizens of Wisconsin; and 

“Whereas the St. Lawrence seaway will 
open the Great Lakes to navigation by sea- 
going vessels, and will provide better access 
to the markets of the world for the produce 
of Midwest farms, factories, mines and ship- 
yards; and 

“Whereas the power resources of the St. 

Lawrence river now running unused into the 

sea should be harnessed without further de- 

lay for national defense production and for 
the industrial expansion of the United States 
and Canada; and 

“Whereas the imminent depletion of the 

Mesabi Range threatens the future of the 

Great Lakes steel industry and of the many 

allied industries dependent thereon; and 

_ “Whereas the national defense aspects of 

the St. Lawrence seaway project have been 

certified to Congress by the national defense 
agencies, and its economic importance has 
been certified to the Congress by every Pres- 
ident of the United States since William 

Howard Taft; and 
“Whereas the Dominion of Canada has 

clearly indicated its intention to proceed 

with the development of the St. Lawrence on 

a unilateral basis unless the United States 

promptly takes necessary action to authorize 

joint development of this great resource in 
cooperation with our good neighbor and ally, 

Canada: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the assembly (the senate 

concurring), That the Legislature of the 

State of Wisconsin memorialize the Congress 

of the United States to enact legislation as 

necessary to authorize development of the 
power and navigation resources of the Great 

Lakes-St. Lawrence Waterway as a project 

essential to the public interest and to the 

national defense; and, be it further 

“Resolved, That this legislature memorial- 
ize the President of the United States to 
lend his personal leadership and influence to 
the undertaking and completion of this great 
project for the national defense and for the 
economic health of the Nation; and, be it 
further 

“Resolved, That this legislature hereby 
authorizes and directs His Excellency, the 

Governor, and the Wisconsin deep water- 

ways commission to take any and all steps 

necessary on behalf of the State of Wiscon- 
sin to advance the cause of the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project and to join efforts 
of this State with those of other States in 


the Great Lakes Basin to the end that this 


project may be carried to completion with- 
out further delay; and, be it further 
“Resolved, That this legislature will sanc- 
tion and support all measures of cooperation 
necessary with the Federal Government or 
with adjoining States in the Great Lakes 
Basin for the implementation of enabling 
legislation, and for the future maintenance 
and operation of the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence seaway and power project; and, be 
it further 
“Resolved, That properly attested copies 
of this resolution be sent to the President, 
to the clerk of each House of Congress, and 
to each Wisconsin Member thereof. 
“Ora R. RICE, 
“Speaker of the Assembly. 
“ARTHUR L, May, 
“Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
“GEORGE M. SMITH, 
“President of the Senate. 
“THOMAS M. DONAHUE, 
“Chief Clerk of the Senate.” 
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USE OF INSCRIPTION “IN GOD WE 
TRUST” ON POSTAGE STAMPS— 
RESOLUTION OF WALSH AERIE 
2803, FRATERNAL ORDER OF 
EAGLES, GRAFTON, N. DAK. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, a resolution adopted by the 
Walsh Aerie, No. 2803, Fraternal Order 
of Eagles, Grafton, N. Dak., favoring the 
enactment of legislation providing for 
the use of the inscription “In God We 
Trust” on postage stamps. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas our postage stamps do not bear 
the inscription “In God We Trust” while our 
coinage does; and 

Whereas our postage stamps reach into 
millions of foreign homes and offices in 
which our coinage is never seen; and 

Whereas postage stamps, on which the in- 
scription “In God We Trust” will be printed, 
can be an effective means of describing the 
fundamentally spiritual nature of this coun- 
try to all nations of the world; and 

Whereas in our current struggle against 
the irreligious philisophy of communism, it 
is important that we pray to God for help; 
and 

Whereas many foreign nations do not con- 
sider Americans basically religious; and 

Whereas such postage stamps would serve 
to remind our own people of their debt to 
God; and 

Whereas Hon. Mike MANsFIELD, United 
States Senator from Montana, who is a mem- 
ber of the Fraternal Order of Eagles, has 
introduced a bill into the Senate instruct- 
ing the Post Office Department to place the 
inscription “In God We Trust” on all of 
our postage stamps: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the officers and members of 
Walsh Aerie, No. 2803, of the Fraternal Order 
of Eagles in Grafton, N. Dak., hereby express 
their endorsement of this legislation with 
the recommendation that it be given speedy 
attention and prompt passage. 

CHARLES JOHNSTON, 
Worthy President, 
E. R. Nyman, 
Secretary. 


SUPPORT PRICES FOR FARM PROD- 
UCTS—RESOLUTION OF DIVIDE 
COUNTY (N. DAK.) FARMERS 
UNION 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor, a resolution adopted by the 
Divide County Farmers Union, Alamo, 
N. Dak., relating to support prices for 
farm products. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recor, as follows: 

ALAMO, N. DAK., February 16, 1953. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Harmony Local of the Divide County 
Farmers Union unanimously adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

“We believe that the farmer-elected com- 
mittee must always constitute the basis of 
the administration of all our farm progranis, 

“We believe that our farm price support 
loan program should be based on 100 percent 
of a true parity. Our present support price 
of 90 percent of old parity is already dan- 
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gerously low, as shown by the now rapidly 
rising farm mortgage debt. 

“We deplore attempts to use the so-called 
modernized parity formula of the 1949 
Farm Act. The application of this formula 
can only serve to further depress farm prices 
and income. 

“We wish to reaffirm our long-standing op- 
position to the universal military training. 

“We urge that continued appropriations be 
made for REA and RTA program.” 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. JOHN H. KARLBERG, 
Secretary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. WELKER, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: - 

S. 2137. A bill to prohibit the blending of 
wheat imported as unfit for human con- 
sumption with wheat suitable for human 
consumption; with amendments (Rept. No. 
523). 

By Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska, from the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
without amendment: 

H. R. 233. A bill to release all the right, 
title, and interest of the United States in and 
to all fissionable materials in certain land in 
Marion County, Ind. (Rept. No. 524); 

H.R.1991. A bill relating to certain con- 
struction-cost adjustments in connection 
with the Greenfields division of the Sun Riv- 
er irrigation project, Montana (Rept. No. 
525); and 

H. R. 2779. A bill to provide for perfecting 
the title of C. A. Lundy to certain lands in 
the State of California heretofore patented 
by the United States (Rept. No. 526). 

By Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska, from the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
with an amendment: 

S. 1197. A bill granting the consent of Con- 
gress to the negotiation by the States of 
Nebraska, Wyoming, and South Dakota of 
certain compacts with respect to the use of 
waters common to two or more of said States 
(Rept. No. 527); 

S. 1433. A bill to extend the benefits of 
certain provisions of the Reclamation Proj- 
ect Act of 1939 to the Arch Hurley Con- 
servancy District, Tucumcari reclamation 
project, New Mexico (Rept. No. 528); 

S. 2220. A bill to amend section 28 of the 
act of February 25, 1920, as amended, so as 
to provide certain exemptions from the re- 
quirement that pipelines having rights-of- 
way over public lands must be operated as 
common carriers (Rept. No. 578); and 

H. R. 1802. A bill to amend the act of Con- 
gress approved March 4, 1915 (38 Stat. 1214), 
as amended (Rept. No. 529). 

By Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska, from the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
with amendments: 

S. 727. A bill to provide that certain costs 
and expenses incurred in connection with 
repayment contracts with the Deaver, Will- 
wood, and Belle Fourche irrigation districts 
shall be nonreimbursable (Rept. No. 530); 
and 

S. 887. A bill to permit the exchange and 
amendment of farm units on Federal irri- 
gation projects, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 531). 

By Mr. LANGER, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 61. A bill for the relief of Hedwig Marek 
and Emma Elizabeth Marek (Rept. No. 533); 

S.323. A bill for the relief of Rose Cohen 
(Rept. No. 534); 

S. 541. A bill to extend detention benefits 
under the War Claims Act of 1948 to em- 
ployees of contractors with the United 
States (Rept. No. 580); 

S.550. A bill for the relief of Thomas O. 
Robitscher (Rept. No. 535); 

S. 563. A bill for the relief of Ronald Lee 
Shields (Rept. No. 536); 
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S. 569. A bill for the relief of Lina Anna 
Adelheid (Adam) Hoyer (Rept. No. 537); 

S. 596. A bill for the relief of Alfonso Al- 
bano (Rept. No. 538); 

8.672. A bill for the relief of Agostino 
Giusto (Rept. No. 539); 

S. 825. A bill for the relief of Karin Rita 
Grubb (Rept. No. 540); 

8.1009. A bill for the relief of Zoltan 
Weingarten (Rept. No. 541); 

S. 1281. A bill for the relief of Emmanuel 
Aristides Nicoloudis (Rept. No. 542); 

S. 1955. A bill for the relief of Giorgio 
Salvini Thompson (Rept. No. 543); 

H. R. 665. A bill for the relief of N. A. G. L. 
Moerings, Mrs. Bertha Johanna Krayenbrink 
Moerings, and Lambertus Karel Aloysius 
Josef Moerings (Rept. No. 544); 

H. R. 674. A bill for the relief of Irene F. 
M. Boyle (Rept. No. 545); 

H. R. 765. A bill for the relief of Tien Koo 
Chen (Rept. No. 546); 

H. R. 779. A bill for the relief of Ida Bagh- 
dassarian (Rept. No. 547); 

H. R. 781. A bill for the relief of Johanna 
C. Willemsen (Rept. No. 548); 

H. R. 819. A bill for the relief of Monika 
Klein (Rept. No. 549); 

H. R. 820. A bill for the relief of Mrs, Pia 
Biondi (Rept. No. 550); 

H. R. 847. A bill for the relief of Robert J. 
Rickards, Conception Sotelo Rickards, and 
Walter John Rickards (Rept. No. 551); 

H. R. 892. A bill for the relief of Betty 
Robertson and Irene Robertson (Rept. No. 
552); 

H.R.978. A bill for the relief of Harue 
Fukuhushi (Rept. No. 553); 

H.R.1106. A bill for the relief of Hanne- 
lore Mayerl Fulbright (Rept. No. 554); 

H. R. 1143. A bill for the relief of Mary 
Francina Marconi, Fernanda Guzzi, Anna 
Ferraro, Mary Laudano, and Julia Pisano 
(Rept. No. 555); 

H. R. 1211. A bill for the relief of Isak 
Benmuvhar (Rept. No. 556); 

H. R. 1330. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Liane Lieu and her son, Peter Lieu (Rept. 
No. 557); 

H. R. 1886. A bill for the relief of Paul 
Myung Ha Chung (Rept. No. 558); 

H. R.2160. A bill for the relief of Clemin- 
tina Ferrara, Maria Garofalo, Rosetta Savino, 
Maria Serra, Albina Zamunner, and Fedora 
Gazzarrini (Rept. No. 559); 

H. R. 2351. A bill for the relief of Sam Ros- 
enblat (Rept. No. 560); 

H. R. 2392. A bill for the relief of Lee 
Kwang Nong (George Clifford Roeder) (Rept. 
No. 561); 

H.R. 2506. A bill for the relief of certain 
members of the Missionary Sisters of the 
Sacred Heart (Rept. No. 562); 

H. R. 2652. A bill for the relief of Constance 
Brouwer Scheffer (Rept. No. 563); 

H. R. 2787. A bill for the relief of Hosefine 
Hoorn (Dmytruk) (Rept. No. 564); 

H. R. 3670. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Julia 
Gamroth (Rept. No. 565); and 

H. R. 4110. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Marie Weir (Rept. No. 566). 

By Mr. LANGER, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 205. A bill for the relief of Evdoxia J. 
Kitsos (Rept. No. 567); 

S. 850. A bill for the relief of Alice Power 
and Ruby Power (Rept. No. 568); 

S. 1704. A bill for the relief of Christina 
Pantelis Triantafilu (Rept. No. 569); 

H. R. 1459. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Mildred G. Kates and Ronald Kates (Rept. 
No. 570); and 

H. R. 1963. A bill for the relief of Anneliese 
Schillings (Rept. No. 571). 

By Mr. TOBEY, from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

S. 539. A bill to authorize the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to make mandatory 
the installation of certain railroad commu- 
nication systems; with an amendment (Rept. 
No, 572). 
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By Mr. KUCHEL, from the Committee on 
Public Works: 

S. 2342. A bill authorizing the State of Cal- 
ifornia to collect tolls for the use of certain 
highway crossings across the bay of San 
Francisco; without amendment (Rept. No. 
573). 

By Mr. PURTELL, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 1456. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to authorize a permanent annual 
appropriation for the maintenance and op- 
eration of the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory,” 
approved May 7, 1928, as amended (Rept. 
No. 574); and 

S. 1866. A bill to amend sections 502 (1) 
and 507 of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act in order to identify the drug 
known as aureomycin by its chemical name, 
chlortetracycline (Rept. No. 575). 

By Mr. MILLIKIN, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

H. R. 5898. A bill to extend until Decem- 
ber 31, 1953, the period with respect to which 
the excess-profits tax shall be effective; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 576). 

By Mr. PAYNE, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia: 

H. R. 2236. A bill for the establishment of 
a Commission on Area Problems of the 
Greater Washington Metropolitan Area; with 
additional amendments (Rept. No. 581). 


DISPOSAL OF RUBBER PLANTS— 
REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, I report favorably, with amend- 
ments, the bill (S. 2047) to amend the 
Rubber Act of 1948, as amended, to pro- 
vide for the sale of Government-owned 
rubber-producing facilities, to repeal 
and modify certain of its provisions af- 
fected thereby, and for other purposes, 
and I submit a report (No. 579) thereon. 

On behalf of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the minority may have until 
12 o’clock tonight to submit their views, 
and that when they are submitted they 
may be printed with the majority report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
report will be received, and the bill will 
be placed on the calendar; and, without 
objection, the request to submit the 
minority views by 12 o’clock tonight and 
have them printed with the majority 
report is granted. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF 
CERTAIN ALIENS—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, I re- 
port an original concurrent resolution, 
favoring the suspension of deportation 
of certain aliens, and I submit a report 
(No. 532) thereon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
report will be received, and the concur- 
rent resolution will be placed on the 
calendar. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 41) was placed on the calendar, as 
follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Con- 
gress fayors the suspension of deportation 
in the case of each alien hereinafter named, 
in which case the Attorney General has sus- 
pended deportation for more than 6 months; 

A-5062228, Afendakis, Leonardo Andrew. 

A-3664160, Ali, Mohazid or Mozahia Ali, 
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99307/719, Alvarez-Rodriguez, Delfin or 
Delfin Alvarez. 

A-1636552, Alves, Joao or John. 

A-4625616, Amico, Anthony D' or Antonio 
D'Amico or Antonio D'Amico. 

A-5960217, Angioi, Battista. 

A-9634235, Antipuna, Fortunato Mahilum 
or Fortunato Majilum Antipona. 

A-9663816, Antonio, Manuel. 

A-9666231, Apfel, George Johann or John 
or George Apfel. 

A-6425673, Aslanidis, Emil Christopher. 

A-2354317, Austrian, Ludwig Autzinger. 

A-2708231, Balsis, Harry. 

A-6064008, Banuelos-Rivera, Carlos. 

0900-59275, Barland, Felipe Mercedes or 
Felipe De Las Mercedes Diaz-Valdez. 

A-43700797, Barreiro-Lopez, Francisco. 

1500/41615, Barrera-Pena, Santiago. 

A-3109138, Bebber, Erich Oskar or Eric 
Oscar Beber. 

A-1556538, Bello, Enrique Delgado or En- 
rique Delgado Acosta. 

A-4632413, Belmontes-Mora, Miguel or Ri- 
cardo Belmontes or Rafael Belmontes. 

A-4192899, Benderly, Maurice O. or Mar- 
garit Benderly or Margit Odisha Benderly. 

A-7886442, Bertoni, Giovanni or Giovanni 
Benedeto Bertoni. 

A-9737492, Bingue, Eugene Laurent Justin. 

T-1892184, Boldt, Harry Heinrich. 

‘T-2072702, Booher, Winnifred Gwendolyn 
nee Brown or Gwen Booher or Gwen Brown. 

T-2760176, Browne, Remedios Reyes, 

T-2760949, Browne, Nellie Reyes. 

T-2760950, Browne, Anthony Reyes. 

T-2760951, Browne, Emily Reyes. 

A-2687148, Buratti, Lorenzo Anthony. 

1500/42467, Caballero-Samudio, Miguel. 

1500/42466, Murillo, Maria Dolores. 

A-1290634, Calvin, Rita May nee Cooper 
formerly Williams or Johnson. 

A-7137150, Camarillo, Encarnacion, 

A-7137119, Camarillo, Romelia. 

A-7137120, Camarillo, Hector Francisco. 

A-7137121, Camarillo, Luz Elena. 

A-7137122, Rico, Guadalupe. 

A-6973996, Carlson, John. 

A-6619108, Carrillo, Josefina. 

A-3625562, Cassenaar, William John. 

A-6873339, Castillo, Victoria Vivane Bron- 
stein De. 

T-819819, Castro, Marta or Marta Fernan- 
dez y Lopez. 

A-7398918, Castro-Nambo, Jose Apolinar or 
Jose A. Castro. 

A-8233992, Cerda-Martinez, Guadalupe. 

T-84503, Chan, Sung Hi. 

A~-7755532, Chao, Ju Chi. 

A-7863135, Chen, Edith mua or Edith Ihua 
Chao. 

A-6257603, Cheung, Lam or Cheung Lam, 

A-3950874, Chong, Yong. 

A-7060494, Chu, Yaohan or Yao-Han Chu. 

A-6224485, Chu, Elizabeth Wann or Chien 
Wen Chu nee Wann, 

A-8227996T, Chung, 
Kwong Chung. 

1600-99815, Cifuentes-Arriola, Juan Jose or 
Juan Jose Carrion-Arreola. 

A-9166407, Clamor, Peter Orga. 

A-2415435, Correia, Gabriel Mendes or Ga- 
briel Mendes. 

A-5762780, Dalesecky, Florian John or Fred 
J. Delke. 

A-6948131, Danhaus, Elizabeth Robles. 

A-5854657, Davis, Tillie or Tillie Richmond 
nee Taube Alexandrovicaite or Tillie Alex- 
sender, 

0300-227416, Decsaby, Laszlo. 

‘T-2314903, Demopoulos, Marika. 

A-6794955, Deutch, Rachel Barouch. 

A-1577126, Dimitri, Ivan or John Dimi- 
troff. 

A-7966242, Dionicio-Avila, Jose or Jose 
Avila-Dioncio. 

A-8259461, Dolgan, Francesco or Frank 
Dolgan. 

A-5945622, Dong, Cheng King or Ching 
King Dong. 

A-7092745, Drezler, Vojech or Bela. 

A-2959533, Duhr, Theodor Erich. 


Kwong or Stanley 
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A-6811621, Edquiban-Mendigoren, Ernesto. 

T-2672505, Espinoza, Florencia Guzman de. 

A-4611217, Fantini, John Raffaele or Gio- 
vanni Rafeolo Fantini. 

A-5777219, Farrell, William. 

A-6694196, Fastag, Johanna or Phastag nee 
Johanna Edith Henoch. 

A-2919060, Fernandes, Apresentacao. 

A-7469942, Fernandez, Lucia Villalobos de. 

A-7039917, Fernandez, Manuela. 

A-8091091, Fernandez-Rios, Manuel or 
Manuel Fernandez. 

A-7039697, Fitzgerald, James Louis or 
James Louis Clarkson or Leroy Spence 
Clarkson. 

A~-7117528, Fokianos, Angelo or Fokianis, 

V-938987, Fornaciari, Luigi, 

A-1322964, Fountos, Nick or Nicholaos 
Fountos. 

A-4861728, Fox, Ethel nee Lvovitch. 

0400/34248, Frank, Anna Marie. 

A-5966259, Fredericks, Eunice Eglantine 
nee Thomas, 

T-1497438, Fuchiwaki, Sam Harushi. 

A-4883322, Garcia, Frances Delgado de or 
Francisca Apodaca or Frances Garcia, 

A~7398209, Garcia-Bustos, Antonio. 

A~7398187, Garcia, Juana Hernandez de. 

0300-412212, Gareh, Miriam nee Miriam 
Hearsch. 

0707-7996, Gecsel, Brigitta Eva or Brigitta 
Eva Szabo. 

T-1892800, Georgiou, Charles Costas or 
Charles Cerefero or Charles Pollis or Charles, 
1535/705, Gonzalez, Refugio Galindo De. 

A- 3618063, Granick, Mollie or Mollie Granik 
or Mollie Diamond or Mollie Rudolph or 
Mollie Rudolf. 

‘T-2334275, Green, Adelaida Razal. 

A-7995667, Green, Frank Frederick. 

A-9074996, Hansen, Svend Valdemar. 

1600-102271, Harris, Carmela. 

A-8002487, Heikkila, John Wilhelm or Jo- 
han or Jukka Wilhelm Heikkila. 

A-4708586, Henrikson, Isador. 

A-7420846, Hernandez, Alberto. 

1501/5798, Hernandez, Froilan. 

T-303612, Hernandez, George Roa. 

A 7445396, Hernandez-Marquez, Krasmo. 

'T-2643803, Herrera, Jesus Gonzalez, 

A-8217668, Hervas, Victor Augusto. 

A-4517199, Hetsch, Konstantin or Konstan- 
tin Charles Hatch or Charles K. Hatch. 

T-1892798, Hip, Moy You or You Hip Moy 
or Frank Moy or Moy Chuch Nom. 

A-8313509, Hoey, Annie Maria nee Finnerty. 

A-6822961, Ippolito, Nicola D'. į 

V-1250071, Issis, Odeh Hanna. 

0300-354044, Iyanes, Hidalberto Gonzales. 

0300-402512, Jack, Wong. 

A-5964238, Jacobi, Arthur. 

A-6964237, Jacobi, Erna. 

A-5964239, Jacobi, Ursula. 

T-1892799, Jasbitz, Marcello. 

A-9782685, Jobo, Elelue Abiodu or Gabrada 
Jobo. 

A-5070317, Jurma, 
Trandafir Jurma. 

A-8193540, Kaczmarek, Jan Michal Zdzibor. 

A-0947345, Kaczmarek, Paciencia Ildefonsa 
(nee Fernandez Ruiz). 

A-2086745, Kakiuchi, Tsuneshichi. 

A-2823955, Kayayan, Bedros. 

A-6920531, Kelly, Gordon Scott. 

0200-102806, Ken, Lim or Lin Ar Hing. 

A-6753062, Kennedy, Beverley Lillian 
Trenhaile. 

47691223, Kostka, Hildegard. 

A-9025173, Kounoupiotis, Theodoro Dimi- 
trious or Ted Counnis. 

A-3167117, Koy, Louie. 

A-3193648, Kui, Chong. 

T-2659485, Kwong, Ma or Kong or Gong. 

A 1323629, Lamela, Manuel or Manuel Jo- 
seph Lamela. 

A- 6708843, Lapides, Louis Bernard or Leiser 
Beer Lapides. 

V-753959, Lau, You Tin or Bartholomew 
Lau. 

A-6817531, Lawrence, Oswald. 

0800-91500, Lawson, Dudley George. 

A 7367922, Leal, Efren. 


Trandafir Traian or 
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A-6639325, Leal, Enedina Acosta de. 

A-7367923, Leal, Ruben. 

A-7367924, Leal, Raquel, 

V-860926, Lee, Bao Yung or Lee Bao Yung. 

'T-2760206, Lee, Roslaie Jo-Li Shia or Sha 
Tsai Lee. 

A-5433990, Lilly, Joseph Alexander. 

A-5456782, Lim, Eng. 

A-6882168, Look, Richard Gregory or Mang 
Shiu Look. 

A-6848056, Look, Rose Tan (nee Tan Kung 
Bik). 

A-9539023, Lopes, Antonio. 

A-5257815, Lopes, Domingos Da Silva. 

1500/48044, Lopez, Enrique. 

1500/48045, Lopez, Marcela Duenas De. 

A-9681388, Loy, Au or Loi Au or Au Loi or 
O Loi. 

T-1735013, Lueiro, Aleida Estrella Marrero 
y Azcuy De. 

A-7450200, Lujan, Atilano. 

A-7450201, Lujan, Juana. 

A-4469140, Lyons, Maude Eveyln or Ivey 
Evelyn Lyons. 

A-3335189, Maccari, Italo. 

A-6426980, Maldonado, Dulcina Aragones 
nee Liranzo. 

A-3049310, Marczek, Frank or Franciszek 
Emanuel Marczek. 

A-5471189, Marquez, Zobeida Valenciz de 
or Sophy Marquez. 

A-7122052, Marquez-Gonzalez, Alfredo. 

A-1891233, Marx, Herbert Edgar. 

A 7290914, Matthews, Helen nee Lembessis, 

A 7495029, McNeil, Jesse Lane. 

A-2980615, Medina, Eduarda Vargas De. 

A-3595472, Melonas, Peter Demetri. 

A-6808043, Miller, Noel Alexander. 

A-7445308, Mireles-Gallegos, Eustacio. 

47445511, Mireles, Hortencia Blanco De. 

1409-14682, Mireles-Blanco, Francisca. 

1409-14682, Mireles-Blanco, Hortencia, 

A~7423112, Molina-Vasquez, Guillermina or 
Guillermina Molina or Guillermina Molina 
de Gonzalez. 

0301-201114, Moon, Lee. 

A-4411264, Morales-Rojas, Delfino. 

A-4546265T, Mori, Ishiko Shibuya. 

A-—7031089, Mori, Yosuke. 

A-2549676, Moriyama, Sakujiro or Koshiro 
Kohama. 

T-2695176, Morquecho-Ramirez, Enrique 
or Henry Morquecho. 

A-8259888T, Moschouris, Vassilios or Mos- 
houris or Bill Moschouris. 

A-5497490, Munoz, Guadalupe Orozco 
Vda de 

1500/46873, Munoz, Soledad Diaz De, 

A-6039777, Munoz-Ochoa, Rafael. 

V-1522317, Munson, Adelina Kalingo or 
Adelina Kalingo. 

T-2760809, Nagai, Tsuru. 

0300-416343, Naidoo, Alfred Thang or 
Thang Naidoo or T. A. Naidoo, 

A-4337279, Nestler, Arthur Paul. 

1500/35397, Nevarez, Angel. 

A-6925907, Nielsen, Henry. 

A-5439705, Nikas, Gost or Constantin 
Sapanas or Gost Sapanas. 

0707-9237, Nodal-Reyes, Salvador or Phillip 
Salvador Reyes. 

A-4664689, Norman, Mary Pauline. 

A~-3357975, Nowakowska, Genevieve or Vir- 
ginia Nowak. 

A-9799920, Olivares, Jesus Aldequer. 

1600-102277, Olivarez-Garcia, Luis. 

0400-46329, Olsson, Shigeko Kumoi. 

T-2760808, Omori, Shigeko. 

A-9519134, Opdebeck, Benoit or Benedict 
Opdebeck. 

A-6566090, Oropeza, Mary nee Richardson. 

A-5436586, Orzco, Manuel. 

A-2985563, Palma, Nunzio de or Rocco 
Iacovelli. 

A-5980949, Paredes, Francisca Nogales de 
nee Francisa Nogales-Flores or Francisca No- 
gales de Muniz. 

A-7243882, Parsons, Konstanse Alsine Ma- 
rie nee Konstanse Adolfsen. 

A-6951387, Patrinos, Theodoros Demettrios. 

A-1081375, Pekich, Jack or Jakoy Pekich 
(Pekic). 
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A-6048913, Perez-Bueno, Roberto Rodrigo 
or Roberto Perry or Robert Perry. 

0612-21886, Perez-Cornejo, Juan. 

A-6881990, Petrovitsis, Demitrios. 

A-4644576, Philp, Joseph Irving. 

A-9706626, Pioche, Agnan Prosper. 

A-2946254, Poulakis, George Filippos, 

A-5919765, Powell, Edward Victor. 

1600-101348, Poyuti, Pirkko Aluinki. 

1500/40294, Provencio, Bertha. 

A-3569852, Racicot, Joseph. 

A-7140482, Raimondi, Rosario. 

V-338265, Rathbun, Harriet Louise. 

A-9541936, Rebelo, Armando, 

A-2558247, Rega, Vincenzo. 

A-1118189, Rheaume, Delphis Fernand. 

V-938981, Rinaldi, Aldo. 

V-1484321, Rios, Marie Isidore nee Isidore. 

T-2672512, Rivas-Dominguez, Alfonso, 

A-7367094, Rivera-Avila, Gustavo. 

A-7366933, Rivera, Felipa Loera de. 

1304-1836, Robles-Lugo, Martin. 

T-2809520, Rodriguez, Flora Castineria. 

A-3247561, Rosso, Pantaleo Del, 

T-2672510, Rubio-Castro, Jesus. 

A-4391852, Ruggeri, Salvatore or Sam 
Ruggeri. 

A-6448958, Saar, Hugo Robert. 

T-2760833, Saito, Henry Juichi or Hajime 
Hirayama. 

1600-99820, Salas-Enriquez, Eduardo or 
Eduardo Enriquez-Salas. 

V-1430038, Salviejo, Petra Viloria. 

A-7417251, Sanchez, Alberto Miguel. 

A-5371352, Sanchez, Manuel. 

1500/47956, Sapien, Gregoria Esquivel De. 

A-3529667, Savala-Rivas, Jose Estanislao. 

A-9944469, Shestakoff, Fedor Slexeevich or 
Fedor Aleexiovich Shestakoff or Freddy Shes- 
takoff. 

A-5267088, Sierra, Maria. 

T-1495417, Singh, Harnam. 

A-4996580, Sizer, Henry James Ole. 

0800-92215, Sorbutts, Claude Michael. 

0700-14944, Soures, John Nicholas or Ioan- 
nis Soures. 

A-5911269, Sousa, Artur Da Costa De. 

A-6943635, Spanoudakis, Constantinos or 
Gust or Costas Spanoudakis. 

A-2775229, Speede, St. Clair Emmerson or 
Arthur Baptiste or Robert St. Clair. 

A-1471128, Spyropoulos, Athanasios P. 

A-6022325, Stanic, Kristo or Krsto Stanic, 

A-5972835, Steele, Altagracia (nee Wood- 
ley). 

A-6455877, Suarez, Elsa Alvarez (nee Elsa 
Mercedes Alvarez Pichardo). 

A-6052157, Suarez, Juan Antonio or Juan 
Antonio Suarez Fagundo. 

A-9706484, Tai, Chow or Tai Chow. 

1600-100275, Talavera, Celia Lechuga de. 

A-7297173, Tarango, Magdalena. 

A-7297176, Estrada, Rosa Maria, 

A-7297174, Estrada, Filiberto. 

A-7297175, Estrada, Rogelio. 

A-7036041, Tarin-Sigala, Luz. 

A-4599989, Tokoth, Andrew or Harry To- 
kath or Andrew Takash or Andrew Tokoch. 

A-7362653, Toman, Kurt Karl. 

A-6555985, Toman, Nathalie nee Borman. 

A-6658203, Treviso, Juan. 

A-4533718, Trottier, Marie Claire Emilienne 
or Claire Trottier. 

‘T-2760834, Turner, Frieda Josephine. 

A-6859255, Uribe-Quintana, Humberto. 

1512/139, Vargas-Riojas, Rosendo. 

A-7445553, Villanueva, Emilia Camacho 


De. 

A-6744188T, Vitello, Jacqueline Juliette 
Marianna nee Coron. 

A-4271612, Viveros-Patino, 
minia. 

A-4477469, Vizzini, Angelo or Agostino 
Catliardi. 

A-7532729, Vogel, Frieda Marie Jeanne 
Auralie or Frieda Vogel. 

A-7532731, Vogel, Leonilda or Leonie. 

A-8282457, Voie, Tora Tomine nee Homme, 

0800-96068, Wa, Li. 

A-5920956, Wagner, Lawrence Elias. 

A-7983006, Wahlroos, Margaret Mary nee 
Phillips. 


Gloria Her- 


July 14 
A-7155815, Wang, Shang Chin or Peter 


ang. 

A-5983689, Watkinds, Nieves Adella nee 
Tenaja. 

A-5411787, Wegner, Bruno. 

A-3327440, Wei, Lum or George Lum. 

‘T-2659466, Weinberg, Fannie or Revelyn or 
Rivlin or Rosa Klinger. 

T-1892691, Weir, Alonza Godfrey. 

‘T-1892722, Williams, Enos Augustus or 
Robert Wolfe, Jr. 

A-7789574, Williams, Thyra Joyce nee 
Kabler, formerly Henry. 

A-1414360, Wold, Ivan Richard. 

0707-7441, Wolman, Aron. 

0707-7840, Wolman, Lee nee Weiss. 

A-5332102, Wong, Joseph Hong. 

A-9541789, Woo, Chih Ming or Wang Sung 
Ying. 

0501-18295, Woo, Lucrecia Rozo nee Rozo 
Gaitan. ; 

A-5957597, Wright, Lillian. 

A-1745371, Yajima, Kiichi or Kiichi 
Matsumoto. 

A-1745370, Yajima, Mitsu nee Otagawa. 

A-7836482, Yee, Josephine Anna L. nee 
Anna Laing. 

A-7073876, You, Pan. 

A-6921111, Young, Pauline Eve or Mrs. 
John C. Naylor. 

T-907655, Zajac, Alfred. 

A-7419751, Zitkus, Werner Edmund. 

A-2930134, Benavides, Maria Ortega de nee 
Maria Ortega-Lujano. 

A-7903402, Castro-Mireles, Jorge. 

A-1216229, Abdullah, Dawood Bin Hadji or 
Dawood Hadji Abdullah or Dawood Hadji 
Abdoellah or Dawood H. Abdoehhal or Daud 
Bin Haji Dollah or Dawood Abduellah or 
Dawood Abdullah, 

A-6990558, Abordonado, Alberto or Albert 
Abordonado. 

T-1956120, Aguilar-Echartea, Candelario. 

‘T-1956092, Aguirre, Catarina Villa de. 

A-4473312, Aldana, Gaudencia Gonzalez 
Vda. De. 

A-6411698, Ames, Sara or Sara Urick nee 
Cacherlo y Cespedes. 

V-904809, Ancheta, Nieves Maria nee Maria 
Nieves Gallegos. 

V-1250130, Anqar, Sami Yusuf El. 

'T-2760181, Apostolakis, Apostolos Christ 
or Paul Apostolakis. 

A-4617452, Aratani, Masuko or Masuko 
Matsui. 

A-5094767, Arias-Ortega, Jose Maria. 

V-906071, Asuncion, Junior, Salvador. 

V-906070, Asuncion, Carmelita. 

V-629910, Bahde, Pilar Altorfer. 

A-5523579T, Barardi, Antonio. 

0300-419221, Barnett, Mac Donald or Mac 
Donald Callender, 

A-7439293, Bernstein, Rose David. 

A-6105821, Bhaskar, Surindar Nath. 

A-6206420, Boivin, Herminia. 

A-4842819, Bone, Myfanwy (nee Griffith). 
E ee ose Braithwaite, Charles Wallis- 

ord. 

A-6830246, Brandwein, Despina. 

A 7134282, Braun, Israel. 

A-6420439, Bristol, Charles Henry. 

V-535227, Brown, Bernadette Marie (nee 
De Salle). ; 

A- 7124496. Brunini, Orietta. 

0300-399181, Burgos, Temistocles or Thom- 
as Burgos, 

0300-142492, Buria, Manuel Joaquin, 

A-6436292, Buvat, Joseph Louis Marie De 
Virginy or Joseph Buvat De Virginy. 

A-8313518T, Cadiz, Cadiz Monica or An- 
selma Cafirma Acedera. 

A-6092412, Camargo-Mascote, Agustin, 

A-8025129, Campbell, Verda. 

A-7948466, Cantoni, Bruno, 

0300-344340, Cardenas-Guevana, Santos 
or Santos Cardenas Gueivana or Santos 
Cardenas Y Guevara. 

T-1495405, Carrera-Diaz, Piedad. 

A-7427344, Casia, Esperanza Vargas Sacris. 

T-2760825, Casteret, Ruperta Sophie. 


1953 


A-3917003, Castruita, Rosalina Flores- 
Olmos de. 

1409-9829, Cerda-Palomo, Arnulfo De La. 

1409-9830, Cerda, Estefana Trevino De La. 

A-6447413, Chan, Helen Wai Ying Chan. 

A-6980351, Chan, Kwok-Keung. 

A-7742772, Chang, Ting Tsung. 

174/373, Chau, Chan Yee Duck nee Chan 
Chue Yau. 

174/373, Chau, Philip. 

A-9541886, Cheong, Sue. 

0300-331405, Chiang, Robert Ho Chi. 

0300-331406, Chiang, Ying Wang. 

A-7177438, Chiara, Guiseppe. 

A-7283019, Chiara, Domenica Balma, 

11897328. Chin, George or Chin Yit or 
Chin Hing Yat. 

A-9609282, Ching, Joe Ah. 

0501-19500, Chipman, Carmen Sophie. 

A-2713045, Chong, Ah or Chong Ah Lee 
or See Ah Chong or See Ding Chong or Ah 
Lee Chong. 

A-2586952, Choon, Fong Lai or Fong Shee 
Chiu. 

A-7010326, Cim, Chiu Sik. 

A-6758725, Christensen, Verner George. 

A-3249884, Christoperis, Michil Angelo de. 

A-4031261, Chuen, Lee or Chin Lee, 

A-4753125, Cicera, Gioacchino Lo. 

A-3440260, Clarizia, John L. or John Louis 
Clarizia. 

A-7445388, Clarke, Levi or Abraham Clarke 
or Abraham E, Clarke or Abraham Ezikiel 
Clarke. 

A-5541703, Cohen, Ethel Susie nee Gitlin. 

A~-7264164, Collazo-Almanza, Manuel. 

A-5875747, Corriere, Donato. 

A-5970949, Cuenca-Gonzalez, Juan Manuel. 

0300-330171, Dade, Allah. 

A-6052414, Dastur, Minu Nariman, 

A~-7131175, Delcampe, Jeannine. 

A-7131177, Delcampe, Monique. 

A-8258649, Dominguez, Beatrice Rodriguez 
de. 
A-8433 176, Domokos, Geza. 

A-3431168, Donn, Helena Bruski. 

A- 3738776, Douglass, Hazel Petrine Elaine 
Scott. 

1614-2446, Duran-Tapia, Jose Jorge. 

0300-367582, Eduarte, Eugenio or Eugenio 
Eduarte Torres. 

A-1236866, Eickhoff, Frederick William Ar- 
nold or Arne Eickhoff. 

0300-340983, Eng, Henry or Gon Kwong 


Eng. 

A-4921355, Enzer, Emmanuel. 

A-5774073, Enzer, Mildred nee Wilder. 

A-6772291, Evangelides, Nicholas Demet- 
rios. 

A-4908948, Farganis, Christos. 

A-7203458, Farley, Maria Romilda Giordana 
nee Silicani. 

A-9821800, Ferdinand, Joseph Louis, 

A-7450225, Ferguson, Hubert. 

A-1584037, Fernandes, Arlindo, 

A-3881996, Fierro, Rose Ahumada De. 

A-5162327, Fleming, Edward. 

1600-102014, Flores-Aguilar, 
Guillermo Flores-Aguilar. 

71956129, Flores-Duque, Andres. 

A-3327382, Flores-Olmos, Luis, 

V-—1430278, Foranda, Silveria A. 

T-609615, Francisco, Maria Nilda, 

A-6754445, Gabbay, Mier Jan Ibrahim Sion. 

A-6720078, Gallegos-Dominguez, Apolonio 
or Apalonio Gallegos-Dominguez or Jose 
Ramirez Arciniega. 

A-5958805, Garcia-Lopes, Nicholas or Ar- 
nold Drummond Lloyd. 

A-4946851, Garcia-Rivera, Jose or Jose 
Garcia or Jose Garcia Ribera. 

0300-399712, Gavito, Gabriel or Gabriel 
Gavito Gavito, Jr. 

A-2640142, Germanetti, Lucia Maria. 

A-2457210, Gianaris, Ioannis Leonidas. 

A-7445656, Gladstone, Martin or Martin 
Glad. 

T-2672506, Gomez-Flores, Juan. 

A-1912054, Gomez-Sanchez, Manuel or Jose 
Garcia Santana. 

0502-6327, Gonzalez, Jose Maria Pozo, 


Pasqual or 
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A-7189158, Gonzalez, Juan. 

A-7189200, Gonzalez, Aurora Delgado, 

T-2753513, Gonzalez, Paula Lara De. 

A-8221602, Gonzalez-Lara, Susana. 

A-8221603, Gonzalez-Lara, Isaias. 

A-6382120, Gonzalez, Refugio Anaya vda de 
or Refugio Camarillo. 

A-4555917, Gonzalez-Sotelo, Alejo. 

A-8217665, Grega, Andrew. 

T-1496893, Guerrero, Juan Lopez. 

1600-101746, Guerrero-Espinosa, 
lupe. 

'T-2626410, Gutierrez-Bedoy, Roberto. 

A-4327124, Hagopian, Victoria (nee Sara- 
jiam) or Victoris Diaz E. Peres. 

A-5820573, Halir, Frank or Frank Haler, 

V-6256, Hammer, Patria Eslabon, 

A-2083026, Hansen, Hazel Mary. 

T-2072760, Harris, Frederick Owen. 

T-1506093, Harrison, Donald Herbert or 
Donald Harrison. 

A-6966573, Helen, 
Helen Olchowska. 

A-6602877, Henis, Doy Ber. 

A-6747042, Henis, Meira. 

A-5875165, Herman, Betty nee Ginsberg or 
Betty Gilbert. 

T-1956128, Hernandez-Lopez, Hipolito. 

A-8117196, Herrera, Inez Arvallo de nee 
Arvallo-Valenzuela. 

1607-21124, Herskowitch, Bannett or Ben 
Harris. 

0300-401467, Hing, Low or Yong Hing or 
Young Hing. 

A-7138430, Hjelt, Inga Castalia, 

A-9707480, Ho, Harry or Ho Ah Foo. 

A-1653712, Hogg, Ethel May nee Ethel May 
Johnson. 

0500-42189, Holt, Doris. 

47186713, Hong, Jim Jelly or Hong Hoy 
Quing. 

A-6771341, Honigsfeld, Jerzy. 

71165326, Horta, Adalberto Jurado Y. 

A-6808242, Houseright, Richard Steven. 

A 7022382, Hsu, Joyce or Joyce Kweli Fong 
Hsu or Kwei Fong Hsu. 

T-1897317, Hunter, James William. 

A-7135283, Il-Begi, Mohammad. 

0300-375202, Irabar, Jose Antonio Ba- 
jineta. 

A-7497118, Iwanow, Antonina or Antonia 
Andrei Ivanov. 

0300-375202, Irabar, Jose Antonio Bajineta. 

A-4163011, Jonas, Ferdinand Alfred. 

A-8014975, Kakeligian, Takouhie Victoria or 
Queenie Kakeligian. 

A-5461766, Kaleef, Boris Ivanoff or Bone 
Racine or Joseph Huic or Rudolph Schmidt. 

T-1897321, Kan, Chan Fee or Joseph Kan 
Chan. 

A- 9778105, Karvonen, Leuto Tuovi Kul- 
ler vo. 

A- 5561780, Kashiwa, Masakichi. 

A-4788695, Kashiwa, Sue or Suye. 

A-5353869, Alps, Amy or Emi (nee Kash- 
iwa). 

A-6929872, Kassos, Michael. 

A-7115039, Kasten, Adelheid Emelie. 

A-3901233, Kawacinski, Jan or John Ka- 
wacinski or John Boleslaw Kawacinski or 
Clarence Johnson or Clarence Johnston or 
John Bruno. 

A-6829777, Kempton, Diana (nee Mayo). 

A-5961756, Kitagawa, Koichi. 

0400/42359, Kittay, Howard. 

0400/42360, Kittay, Lida. 

A-7964006, Klingenberg, Robert Charles. 

V-344560, Koinoglou, George. 

A-6350845, Koinoglou, Afrodity. 

A-7128977, Koltucki, Roman Stefan. 

V-993447, Korhonen, Esteri Kaarina nee 
Sievila. 

A-7476854, Koukoulas, Anthony George or 
Antonios Kokoulas. 

A-3273987, Kow, Yip or Kow Yip or Eddie 
Yip. 

0300-407664, Krimsky, Harry or Herszel Ku- 
rianski. 

A-2084603, Kung, Limin or Li Min Kung. 

A-2771697, Lai, Chan Yu. 

A-6846181, Landeros-Gomez, Jose. 


Guada- 


Eleonora or Eleonor 
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T-141993, Lavaro, Josefa F. nee Josefa 
Tomines Fajatin. 

A-7427955, Leavitt, Ellen or Ellen Miseroy. 

A-8015426T, Lee, Mark Shee or Pui Jen Mar 
or Shee Mark or Pui Jun Mark. 

0300-419559, Lee, Yick Gow or Chee Sing 
Lee. 

0300-309150, Leigh, Edward Paul or Shau 
Chung Lee. 

A-4450611, Leparis, Peteros Michael or 
Michael Leparis Peteros. 

V-332723, Lincoln, Hans Rainer formerly 
Weiss. 

0400/19637, Ling, Lam. 

0300-5896, Lorensen, Soren Andreas or Lo- 
renson. 

A-6884883T, Loui, Shen Ying Lowe nee 
Lowe, Shen Ying. 

12182609, Luebbers, Isabella nee Long. 

A-6781251, Luna-Galan, Luis. 

A-4971706, Mahoney, John Henry. 

A-7083171, Mahrt, Erni Arneson or Erni 
Arneson nee Buchtrup. 

A-8259052, Makedon, Procopios Georgios. 

~ T-1499168, Maloata, Inosia F. 

A-7358950, Mancini, Gabriele. 

A-5688547, Manning, Raymond Frederick. 

1500/47209, Marquez-Loera, Daniel, 

A-7295015, Marsh, Antonina Donato or An- 
tonina Donato Sattoriva or Antonina Donato 
Ivanoff. 

A-6626099, Martin, Maya Maria nee Arch- 
angelsky. 

A 7264083, Martinez-Martinez, Leopoldo. 

A-6144014, Matsuda, Domingo Sakuro. 

A-6144013, Nakashima, Carmen Matsuda. 

A-6144012, Matsuda, Crisanta Kyoko. 

A-6144011, Matsuda, Natividad Ayako. 

A-6144017, Matsuda, Kunikichi, 

A-6144016, Matsuda, Hisako. 

A-5533671, Matsuo, Kihei. 

A-4234889, Mavrogeorgis, Demetrios or 
James Michel Mavris. 

A-3865631, Mazelow, David Ronald. 

A-5312005, Mazelow, Sema nee Gulkevitch. 

A-7024425, Mazelow, Frances. 

A-2305753, McCarville, Mary Ellen nee 
Hogan. 2 

A-4402194, McCunney, Gladys May. 

A-8282808, McDonald, Oscar or Oscar Ru- 
dolph McDonald. 

A-7980278, McKenzie, Arnold Wesley. 

A~7828145, McKinley, Trudy or Kim Yong 
Wah. 

A-7980254, Medrano, Ana Moreno de or Ana 
Moreno-Pareda. 

A-4578601, Menck, Anton or Tony Menck or 
Anton Menk. 

A-6760900, Mend, Olaf. 

T—1497305, Mentis, George Speros. 

A-7366403, Meter, Jerry Wang Van. 

A-6636748, Metoxen, Dorothy Olive. 

A-4490183T, Mikebrcich, Sam. 

A-7030792, Milson, Diana. 

A-9553480T, Moe, Ragnar. 

A-6857825, Monroe, Georgette Marianne 
nee Gambin or Joe Verney. 

A-7039269, Morales, Ramona Sandoval de. 

T-1495364, Moriguchi, Hideichi. 

A-5125969, Morin, Luca or Luke Morin. 

A-1452630, Murphy, Florence Helen. 

T-2753946, Najera, Jose Victoriano or Raul 
Dorantes. 

T-2760979, Nakano, George G. 

T-2760977, Nakano, Yukiko. 

A- 7360979, Narbaez-Rodriguez, Higinio. 

A~-7362095, Narbaez, Emilia Loredo de. 

A-3810734, Nardiello, Gennaro or Gennaro 
Carmine Nardiello. 

1614-2545, Nunez-Cabrera, Jose Maria. 

A-4090286, Okuda, Isa or Isa Macchin. 

1600-97487, Pama, Florencia Landeros- 
Lopez De. 

A-7124115, Panagiotopoulos, Demetrios or 
James Pappas. 

A-6590590, Papademetriou, Spiridon C. 

0300-418769, Papadogianis, Archilles or 
Achilles Johnson. 

A-7210496, Parashakis, Demetre George. 

A-2732925, Parker, Maria Perla Lapoint 
Drummond de Mendoca, 
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A 2088136. Parreira, Antonio or Antonio 
Galante. 
T-1864504, Pascua, Mary Javier or Filo- 
mena Javier Collo. 
A-5630551, Pataca, Francisco Antonio. 
A-1882618, Paz, Joseph J. De La. 
A-6506688, Perez, Carmela Brea. 
A-4722698, Perez, Teresa Pablo nee Velez. 
T-2626342, Perez, Zenaida Gonzales de. 
'T-2626342, Ruiz-Gonzales, Elena. 
T-2626342, Ruiz-Gonzalez, Salvador. 
'T-2626340, Lemos-Gonzalez, Fidel. 
'T-2626341, Lemos-Gonzelez, Lorenzo. 
‘T-2626343, Lemos-Gonzalez, Juana. 
'T-2626344, Lemos-Gonzalez, Maria Luisa. 
A-7858390, Perez-Lopez, Aristeo or Eliseo 
Perez. 
A-1233964, Perkins, George or Charles 
Fitzgeorge Perkins. 
T-2672504, Pinal-Zamora, Daniel. 
'T-2672503, Pinal, Eva Cuevas de. 
A-6581244, Pinon-Gallegos, Alejandro. 
A-3117025, Pipolo, Giuseppe. 
0900/59416, Pollini, Giuseppe. 
A-4526224, Popis, Grigorios Theodorou or 
Grigor Mito Doreff. 
A-3213309, Pugh, Julia Fernandez. 
A-7040208, Putiak, Stella Mary nee Lewicki. 
A-6596195, Rabut, Diana or Diana Ganzo 


Decker. 

A-5619370, Radunich, Josef or Jozo Ra- 
dunic or Joso Radunich. 

A-4927536, Ravensburg, Oscar Manfreid or 
Hans Bergendorf. 

T-3182614, Renda, Muammer Faik. 

72094463. Renteria-Valverde, Ramon. 

171-1897311. Reuben, Vincent Webster or 
Lloyd Brown. 

T-1864506, Riehl, Leon or “Leo.” 

A-1293727, Robertis, Antonio or Anthony 
De. 
1500/34303, Robles, Antonio. 

V-1424396, Roebuck, Helen Bernice (nee 
Jones). 

V-347101, Rossi, Narciso Dario. 

T-1339031, Roth, Meileph. 

V-252572, Roth, Sarah (nee Grunfeld). 

A-1845574, Ruiz, Victoria Marinero. 

‘T-1864593, Sagadraca, Mary Cadiz or Car- 
men Cadelinia Visitacion. 

T-1497439, Sakaguchi, Shigejiro. 

A-3457233, Samonas, Konstantinos. 

T-1922177, Samra, Emile Abou. 

T-2072746, Sanchez-Cuevas, Roberto. 

A-7436684, Sander, Salomon. 

11497347, Sandoval, Doroteo Medina or 
Nazario Hernandez. 

A-3901031, Sandoval-Gonzalez, Jesus. 

A-4789381, Sandoval, Julia Rivas de. 

A-4839542, Sasaki, Tadao. 

A-6816827, Savitsky, William Kazimir or 
William John Smith. 

0900/61364, Schau, Guenter or Guenter 
Hoffmann or Gunter Walter Hoffmann. 

A-4825485, Schmidt, John or Janos or 
Johan Schmidt. 

0900/57318, Schullo, Elisa Marino or Elisa 
Marino. 

A-4182205, Schwallbach, Hans Gerhard. 

V-54784, Scialanga, Sabatino. 

T-1497299, Seib, William. 

T-1497300, Seib, Lillian Nancy. 

A-2574923, Singh, Mangal. 

0700-12800, Sirolli, Carmine Nunzio. 

A-7350804, Siurua, Ester Maria (nee 
Laakso). 

A-5543974, Slupianek, Johannes or John 
Hansen. 

0300-343475, Smith, John Augustus. 

T-1897303, Smith, Torrance or Lindsay 
Evelyn. 

A-7145684, Smyrnioudis, Nikolaos or Nich- 
olas or Nicolaos or Nickolas Themistocles or 
Nick Smyrnioudis or Nikolaos Smirniudis or 
Nikolaos Themistoklis Smyrniouds. 

A-3508195, Solomon, Sam. 

47095895, Sonnenschein, Fritz. 

A-4801193, Soriano, Francisco Llorca. 

A-1794289T, Soto, Luis Octavio or Louis 
Soto or Louis O. Soto. 

A-7879336, Stephan, Jack. 

A-8116375, Stow, Lois Idelle or Lois Elaine 
Stow or Lois Thompson Stow. 
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E-25245, Sumaya, Erminia Castor-de, 

A-3845868T, Sung, Ho Mock. 

A-2661136, Sutherland, Edwin Arnold. 

0700-18071, Svokos, George Peter, 

A-5717872, Swartz, Manuel Junice, 

A-5598502, Szolinger, Ferdinand. 

A-2877584, Tahir, Zenel or Louis James or 
Muhamit Tahir. 

A-6266047, Tai, Lo or Lum Tow. 

E-7183, Tamm, Roland. 

A-9708069, Tang, On. 

A-5882956, Tavares, Jose De Jesus or Jose 
De Jesus Mojica or Jose Mojica or Jose De 
Jesus Ramirez Mojica. 

A-7978939, Theodossiou, Nicholas Georgis 
or Nicholas George Theodossiou. 

A-3456410, Thomas, Bella or Peliger T. 
Kostas. 

A-7136132, Tigges, Karin Roslinde. 

A-8057115T, Tim, Chang or Chong Tim or 
Chong Hen. 

0300-385513, Tong, Yung Chae or Thomas. 

A-8313515, Torres, Jose Cruz. 

0300-422125, Trimarco, Frank or Francesco 
Trimarco. 

A-4925529, Trombino, Gaetano Mario. 

A-7141151, Tseng, Anthony Tai. 

V-—754085, Tseng, Sophia Tia nee Liang. 

A-7809422, Turkkan, Reha Oguz or Kadio- 
glu. 

A-7809423, Turkkan, Fatma Emire. 

0300-416561, Tyson, Cyril MacKenzie. 

A-5298350, Vasquez, Jose. 

A-5473712, Vasquez, Maria Del Rosario 
Torres de or Maria Del Rosaria or Rosa or 
Rose Torres de Acevedo or Rose Torres de 
Montana or Rosario, Rosa or Rose Torres, 
Reina, Salazar, Saleso, Vasquez, Acevedo or 
Montano. 

T-1956117, Vasquez-Diaz, Juan. 

71956118, Vasquez, Darita Angeles De. 

A-7859589, Walker, Frank Norman. 

A-4490177, Weel, Theodore or Feodor. 

A-4111030, Weiner, Estelle Tratenberg. 

A-7362912, Weiss, Igor. 

0300-402945, Williams, Myrtle May. 

A-3312181, Windows, Henry Patrick James 
Aloysius or Henry James Windows or M. Z. 
Windows and Harry Windows. 

0300-391608, Wing, Chan Yu or Chan Hue 
Foo or William Chan or Hue Fook. 

A-1393776, Winkelmann, Paul Gustav. 

71892138, Wong, Sammy. 

T-1892473, Wong, Wai Jack or Jack Wong. 

T-1892149, Wong, Yee Pik. 

‘T-2760242, Wun, Lum Poy or Lum Shee. 

- 2760240, Chung, Choy Jack. 

72760239, Chung, Wing Jack. 

12760954. Chung, Wan Jack. 

A- 5895043. Yang, Ruby nee Ruby Nan or 
Ruby Ying Heng Nan or Nan Ying Heng. 

A-6847818, Young, Jameson. 

A-5983272, Yuen, Johnny or Juen or Yue 
Zen Un or Yeung or Weung Shung Hing. 

4-3814713, Zarikos, Ioannis Diakoumis or 
John Zarikos. 

A-7358510, Zwack, John or Jean. 

A-4961241, Abad, Ceferino Catubig. 

V-993448, Abell, Eliisa Katja formerly Kat- 
ja Eliisa Lyly. 

A-7135613, Alefandakis, Yami. 

A-4066404, Altamirano-Villegas, Alfredo. 

A-8078927, Alvarez-Gomez, Pablo. 

A-7802501, Andrews, James Alexander or 
James A. Andrews or Cecil Sanchez, 

A-7222348, Arechiga-Heredia, Pablo. 

A-7445974, Arias, Cruz Mercedes or Cruz 
Mercedes Arias-Victor Cabrera. 

T—1497432, Arshakuni, Andronik Mikirtich. 

T-2760275, Ascencio, Francisco. 

A-9948051, Astras, Nicholas. 

A-5898861, Atkinson, William Earl. 

‘T-2670507, Balmilero, Lourdes Torio or 
Lourdes Bongelan Torio, 

A-5167698, Barkley, Sarah Mae or Sarah 
Mae Creech. 3 

'T-2760953, Barone, Domenico. 

A-3761430, Bastardo, Manuel Soto. 

A-6473922, Bates, Thersea Louisa. 

A-6752702, Beckles, Ishmael Theophilus. 

A-4573571, Berchtold, August Leo. 

V-248125, Bermudez, Constancia D. E. 
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A-4238489, Bettencourt, John Perreira or 
John Perreira Machado. 

A-4050471, Biagioni, Terzo. 

A-5230165, Bogdanic, Ivan or Ivan or John 

dan. 

A-5741510, Bois, Henry Elzea or Henry 
Elzea Woods. 

A-6775576, Braun, Pierre. 

T-2760266, Brennan, Elizabeth Joy. 

V-—166006, Broeckerhoff, Ursula or Ursula 
Benedetto. 

A-1415095, Brundage, Margaret nee Evans. 

0900/62150, Brunetti, Domenico. 

A-8282019, Bunch, Florence Marguerite. 

A 7885315. Buono, Catello or Carlo Buono. 

A-4635397, Cabral-Rosendez, Samuel. 

A-4931229, Cadorette, Lucienne Virginia. 

A-2160607, Caiazzo, Nicola. 

A-2590312, Camarillo, Jose. 

1614-804, Castellanos-Correa, Rigoberto. 

A-6040680, Chao, Edward Ching-Te, or 
Ching-Te Chao. 

A-6877762, Lin, Wen-Yu, or Chao Wen- 
Yu Lin, or Wen You Lin Chao, or Vera Wen- 
Yu Lin Chao, or Vera Chao. 

A- 7945036. Chen, Shi Gee Quan, or Chen 
Kun, or Chen Quan, or Hubert Chen. 

11892119. Cheong, Wong, or Wong Chang. 

0300-354028, Chin, Moo Kong. 

A-2828825, Cho, Sen. 

A-8065059, Christino, Sebastiano. 

A-9694526, Cittee, Valery. 

A-3340911, Colantonio, Giacomo, or An- 
tonio Colantonio. 

0400-43865, Conde, Argimiro. 

A-8258798, Corbin, May Frances. 

A-5897153, Corona-Galvan, Carlos. 

A-8057864, Cortazar, Jose Luis Gorrocha- 
tegui, or Jose Louis Gorrachategui. 

A-7910363, Cosenza, Anna Maria (nee 
Nicastro). 

A-1991614, Crepeau, 
Poirier). 

A-9730133, Crescent, Pochot, or Crescent 
Pochot. 

A-6897763, Dadiotis, Constantinos Nicholas, 
or Dino Daddis. J 

A-6934726, Dado-Ochoa, Fernando. 

A-4491382, Dahl, Katherine C. 
Gabriel). 

A-9567887, Daud, Amid B. 

0300-413953, Debelli, Arrigo. 

A-3400250, Degwan, Hans Raj, or Harbant 
Singh. 2 

A-—1403322, Detjen, Hans Heinrich Diedrich, 
or John Henry Detjen. 

A-2642279, Diamond, Kiamond, or Kadie- 
man Diamonds. 

1614-2489, Diaz-Rodriguez, Salvador. 

A-2479166, Docyk, William. 

T-1497343, Downton, Joyce Mary, or Joyce 
Mary Hicks. 

A-1182166, Eden, William Henry. 

A-6609655, Eleftherious, Panos Emmanuel. 

A-1981457, Ellman, Sheva. 

A-7605224, Enriquez-Padilla, Jose Ed- 
mundo. 

27991849, Eory, Gerhard Franz. 

1614-2626, Escudero-Flores, Manuel. 

A-7137770, Espinoza-Moreno, Roberto. 

A-7491873, Evangelista, Maria Camacho de. 

0300-385257, Evertsz, Lorenzo, or Tommy 
Evertsz. 

A-8082611, Fa Aesea, Sarah Florrie. 

A-7140278, Fat, Chin Leung. 

E-47200, Felix, Millan, Jesus. 

T—1495341, Fetter, Klara. 

T-—2760845, Filipas, Joseph A. 

A-2179523, Finkelstein, Isidor or Itzhock 
David Finkelstein. 

A-6069935, Fogleman, Dorothy Helen nee 


Alice Marie (nee 


(nee 


A-5913974, Fond, William La. 

0300-419441, Fong, Lee or George Fong Lee. 

A-7983356, Forbes, Albert or Clyde Well- 
ington Forbes. 

A-9765437, Fonde, Reynold Herbert. 

A~7394397, Fornos, Werner Horst former- 
ly Werner Fahrenhold or Werner Lammer or 
Werner Copeland. 

A-7249034, Fotinos, Constantinos or Kostos 
or Kostas Fotinos or Gus Fotinos. 


1953 


A-1267900, Franco, Juan Benito Sanchez 
or Sanchez Yaun Benito Franco. 

A-4701734, Gaglione, Michele. 

A-8154577, Galich, George Dan or George 
Danny Galich. 

A-6169196, Gatchalian, Celerino Perfecto. 

0900/47006, Gavanozis, Gerassimo Con- 
stantino or Jerry Gavanis Gerasimos Ga- 
zanovis. 

V-1219402, Gayef, Yorgi Vangel. 

72760260, Gaylard, Reggie Stanley. 

T-389442, Geluda, Joseph. 

A-7483725, Ghinis, Georges Gilbert. 

A-2735926, Gibet, Frank or Frank Gibit. 

T-1892186, Glavan, Gregory or Grgo 
Glavan. 

A-5453169T, Glover, Robert Joseph or 
Robert J. Glover or Robert Glover. 
A-6658419, Gonzalez, Jose or 

Maria-Smith Gonzalez. 

47949798, Gonzalez-Arroyo, Carlos, 

A-3575766, Goriup, Richard or Jack Field, 

A-9799697, Grape, Melecio Villegas. 

1600-101246, Gutierrez-Lopez, Pedro. 

A-6047708T, Harris, Michael Alfonso. 

A-6047704T, Harris, Carlos Alberto. 

1600-37589, Hastings, Mary Anne nee Nagy. 

A-1607697, Hati, Supu or Hati Supu. 

E-46704, Hearn, Gerald Berchmans. 

A-8150018, Heilhecker, Dieter. 

A-5494220, Helias, Soter C., or Soter Cosi- 
mos Helias or Soterios Cosimos Iliadou or 
Soterios Cosimos Iliadas or Soterios Cosimos 
Eliades or Helios Soteros. 

0300-355829, Henriquez, Josephine nee Mc- 
Kinney. 

'T-2672401, Hernandez-Gonzalez, Guada- 
lupe. 

0300-417726, Hernandez-Gonzalez, Juan 
or Alberto Hernandez-Gonzalez. 

T-1645699, Hoctor, Fernande. 

47680157, Holguin, Ma Khin Sein or Ma 
Khin Sein Thunderface. 

A-8190972, Holmberg, Holger Hakon. 

A-6740793, Hon, Yee You or Day Yee Shee 
or Gee Shea Wong Gung. 

A~7283476, Huang, Yun Ching or Cei Ing 
Tjhing. 

0800-428415. Huang, Che Lun. 

1600-102344, Humphrey, Clara Louise. 

A-2883737, Hutchison, Salud Lara nee 
Maria Isidora Salud Lara-Dominguez or Sally 
Lara. 

A-1940059, Imai, Fuji nee Date or Aoki. 

A-8258715, Ischia, Luigi or Guigi Ischia. 

'T-1497440, Jackson, Edward Ernest. 

T-1497442, Jackson, Alice Collet. 

A-3746988, Jacobs, June H. or June H. 
McDonald or June Vrancheff. 

T-1966500, Jung, Chong or Jung Chong or 
Sam Lee. 

A-8010523, Jung, Goon or Jung Goon. 

A-4075282, Kapeluck, Anna or Anna An- 
drusiewicz nee Sawicka. 

A-3270517, Kassim, Alli or Alei Kassim. 

T-2760163, Kato, Chuhei. 

72760959, Kato, Michiko. 

T-2760960, Kato, Tadahiko, 

‘T-2760164, Kato, Fumiko. 

T-2760165, Kato, Chieko. 

'T-2760167, Kato, Mieko. 

12760168, Kato, Yoshiko. 

T-2760169, Kato, Tadaki. 

T-2760170, Kato, Setsuko. 

1600-102637, Kawaji, 
Kawachi. 

A-4694084, Keilholz, Hans Werner. 

'T-656950, Khanoyan, Melick or Khanian. 

A-6795012, Kim, Sung Sun. 

A-6827136, Kimpfel, Alexander. 

A-4478344, Koskinen, Airi or Irene Kosky. 

A-5424947, Kostiner, Leeo or Leib Kostiner. 

A-6470854, Kwok, Bartholomew Man-Him, 

‘T-2182617, Lally, Dimitra nee Nikiforous. 

A-1085321, Landry, Annie Sophia. 

A-5509107, Larkin, James Joseph. 

A-9528840, Lavado, Joao Dos Santos or 
Joao Santos Lavado or John S. Lavado. 

0300-409875, Lean, Chue Shin. 

A-4386526, Ledesma-Posos, Jose or Jose Le- 
desma. 

0900/57789, Leitner, Peter. 


Jose y 


Shunpaku or 
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A-9186176, Lie, Hans Mostve. 

0300-130512, Lindsay, Byron Joseph. 

V-793660, Ling, Chih-Ming. 

V-885079, Ling, Marion Ting nee Lee. 

V-57267, Liu, Hian Tsie or Tom Fred Hian 
Tsie Liu. 

V-57268, Liu, Yeh Yuan Shuang or Judith 
Yeh Liu. 

A-6916380, Llapitan, Maria G. 

A-5869958, Lo, Kai or Lo Kai. 

11892858, Locsin, David G., Junior. 

A-4305952, Lopez, Casamira Perez De, 

A-4503263, Lynch, Frances Maloney nee 
Frances Maloney. 

‘T-609064, Macasalabang, Delia or Delia 
Byers. 

A-5190589, Malava, Osovale Kaisa. 

A-7830644, Manning, Josephine Dauen- 
hauer or Josephine Daunhauer Manning. 

A-3866283, Marinis, John Peter. 

A-5780606, Marley, Herbert Stephen. 

A-1612033, Mastosalo, Enna Virginia or 
Enna Salo. 

A-2894389, Mateo, Dionicio Asuncion. 

T-1510100, Matsis, Andrew or Andrew Sty- 
lianos Matsis. 

V-49238, Mauricio, Blanca Andrade. 

A-3425753, Mazzone, Domenick or Dom- 
enico or Domenic Mazzone. 

A-5760074, McAlmer, John Earnest or John 
Jack Reid. 

A-7199724, McPhee, Joyce May. 

A-7445800, Medina-Inocencio, Ismael. 

A-5724484, Mehlmann, Karl Paul or Carl 
Mellman, 

0300-327218, Meilke, Maurice Manford Mar- 
chante or Maurice Manford Meikle or Maurice 
Manford or Victor Marchante. 

A-6819162, Meisels, Mozes. 

A-6922683, Meisels, Magda Malke or Magda 
Schneck. 

A-2102966, Midrano, Florence nee Lowe. 

PR 901314, Miller, Alicia Maria nee Maria 
Alicia Camargo Pinzon. 

0300-355468, Mitchell, Thomas Rose Lewin, 

A-9698222, Moll, Cornelius Leonardus, 

A-8057829, Montalvo, Francisco. 

A-8217341, Montalvo, Maria Padilla. 

'T-2072530, Morales-Vidana, Francisco or 
Frank Morales. 

A-5259530, Moreira, Jose. 

2311-P-20902, Moscarelli, Americo. 

A-4836377, Moy, Kuo Ching. 

A-2441190, Munoz-Munoz, Pablo. 

A-5667443, Murphy, William Patrick. 

A-4791780, Murphy, Mary Sarah, 

‘T-2760188, Nakano, Daikichi. 

A-3578790, Navarro-Cortez, Atenogenes or 
Jose Atenogenes Navarro-Cortez or Ateno- 
genes Navarro or Frank Navarro. 

A-1417298, Hemm, Henry Alfred. 

A-6260997, Newcomb, Beatriz F. formerly 
Beatriz Farias or Maria Isabel Beatriz Farias, 

V-905986, Nicholas, Nicolasa F. 

0501/19035, Nunez, Felicia or Perrz. 

A-2540511, Ohno, Haruyoshi, 

2272—P-—25220, Ojuricic, Milan or Milos 
Gjuricic or Gjurich or Mike Gurick or 
Stephan Vukerich. 

0900/4608, Oleksy, Ludwik or Louis, 

A-5434590, Olsen, Bjarne Olaf, 

A-3715893, On, Lam. 

A-2289047, Ortega-Pizarro, Bartolome. 

T-1495454, Ortiz, Cecilio Perez. 

A-3967041, Ozeki, Mamoru, 

A-3965724, Ozeki, Haruko. 

V-20162, Pappas, Juna Rae, 

V-—1490130, Parker, Pamela. 

V-—1490133, Parker, Patricia. 

A-3065982, Paruch, Stanley Walter. 

A-8117451, Pearce, Maria Margarita Robles 
De or Maria Robles De Pearce or Mary or 
Mary Margaret or Mary R. Pearce. 

A-2645265, Pedersen, Knut Hanselius, 

T-2658093, Pellerin, Arthur. 

A-1156117, Perez, Fernando Rodriguez. 

1610-7716, Perez, Ofelia Valasquez de. 

E-39523, Perez-Roman, Eloisa. 

'T-1538861, Petroni, Aida or Aida Petroni 
Sherman. 

A-4763894, Pettersen, Edward Oliver. 

A-5869796, Pickering, Anita Odelia. 
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A-2800127, Pico, Jose Sanjurjo Do or 
Gerardo Touron Lopez. - 

A-5757930, Pietri, Fabien. 

A-6980725, Podubynseyj, Wasyl. 

V-464831, Poeckel, Klaus Dieter or Claude 
D. Peckham. * 

4 7771635, Poleyoy, Olga or Olga Pearl 
Polevoy. 

T-88343, Potter, Laura. 

12760223, Pozzi, Bruna Annamaria. 

A-3235716, Puccini, Livio Giulio. 

1600-101727, Puga, Maria Hidalgo de. 

A-7868375, Quen, Ng Bow or Phillip Ng. 

1609-1572, Quintero, Rosa Diaz de for- 
merly Rosa Diaz or Rosa Diaz-Ornelas or 
Rosa Ornelas-Diaz. 

A-3386221, Rabius, Harry. 

A-7287917, Ramos-Torres, Jesus. 

A-1T469715, Rao, Giuseppe Salvatore. 

A-6985763, Rapoport, Bention Israel or 
Ben Rapoport. 

A-1451998, Raymond, Doul or Raymond 
Boul or Draman Piatu. 

T-1864595, Remedios, Dos or Jaime Daniel 
or Jaime Daniel Remedios. 

A-6989934, Rendon-Medina, Blas or Carlos 
Martinez-Rendon or Daniel Alanis-Medina, 

V-40916, Reyno, Erlinda Turqueza. 

‘T-2659463, Rhoden, Norman Augustus or 
Nathaniel Rhoden, 

A-7450712, Rhodes, Edgar, formerly Edgar 
Guldan. 

A-8065958, Riccio, Antonio. 

A-3969236, Rivas, Guadalupe Lugo de. 

A-3404740, Rodnalsen, Aurelia nee Schutte. 

A-1962168, Roudolph, Eduard W. F. or 
Eduard Wilhelm Ferdinand Rudolph or Ed- 
uard Rudolph. 

A-5276853, Rubilar-Rodriguez, Jose An- 
tonio. 

A-2673825, Sam, Chui Chung Ho or Chut 
Chung Ho. 

0807-3012, Sandoval, Ruben. 

T-963499, Sansaet, Juan Sario. 

V-500503, Santos, Fortunata nee Miranda. 

'T-2760286, Sanz, Antonio. 

A-3793401, Sargis, Regina nee Baboo or 
Regina Isaac Baboo. ; 

A-4313068, Sarikopoulos, Damaskinos Niko- 
lao or Demetrios or Damacus or James Dara- 
kopoulos or Sarakopoulos or Sarikas. 

0300-420784, Scaccia, Cristoforo or Cres- 
teno Scaccia. 

V-1257359, Scardillo, Vito. 

A-4367660, Schoch, Carl or Carl Christoph 
Schoch. 

0700-17718, Scotto, Michael DiMimico or 
Michael Scaro. 

A-5562624, Seassaro, Giovanni Amoretti or 
John Amoretti. 

1609-1511, Segura-Guerrero, Juan. 
„ Seto, Don Begg or Soo Hoo Doon 

gg. 
A- 6830573, Shashou, Salim Sion. 

T—1664508, Shimote, Teru Wakayama, 

T-1892010, Shin, Wong Fox (For). 

A-7081485, Shut, Wong or Shut Wong or 
Chong Wong or Henry Wong. 

A-4981372T, Silberberg, Elias, 

A-4794982, Silva, Abel Da. 

‘T-1892236, Sing, Lai. 

A-6728296, Smith, Sanford Lloyd. 

A-3733560, Socorro, Alberto Monteiro. 

A-6738897, Solomon, Henry. 

A-5462089, Sommer, John Hans. 

A-5148864, Spain, Louis. 

T-2760191, Stefani, Maria Bonandrint. 

0300-157175, Strean, Lillian Ruth (nee Leah 
Rachel Ghenkin). 

T—2760237, Tabares-Tristan, Juan, 

‘T-2760236, Tabares, Irma. 

A-7363971, Tada, Jane Tomoko. 

1600/39508, Tamayo-Marron, Jose. 

1614/2667, Tamayo, Josefina Lopez de. 

A-5661894, Tammenoksa, Aino or Eva 
Isaacson, 

A-6706048, Tashjian, Haig. 

A-3841272, Thompson, Juliette Parra (nee 
Herrera). 

A-6815399, Tommasino, Josephine former- 
ly Russo, or Giuseppina Russo. 

A-7983141, Valle, Myrtle Louise formerly 
Hewitt (nee Crisp). 
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A-9537490, Van Assen, Arie Johannes. 

A-7222727, Voudoukis, John Egnatios or 
Ioanis Ignatiou Voudoukis. 

A-7930580, Wardiyah, Joseph Hanna. 

0300-289692, Wassmann, Meta or Meta 
Branding. 2 

A 6154808. Watanabe, Toshio or Victor To- 
shio Watanabe. 

A-6154809, Watanabe, Minoru or Jorge Mi- 
noru Watanabe. 

A-6154810, Watanabe, Haruko or Nelly Ha- 
ruko Watanabe. 

A-6154811, Watanabe, Yoshio or Hector Yo- 
shio Watanabe. 

‘T-23092, Weber, Brigitta Herta or Brigitta 
Harta Weber or Carol Dee Rimmer. 

A-7967139, White, Janina Vicki. 

A-3493025, Willis, Catherine E. nee Hayes. 

A-3483279, Deabald, Ellen Mary nee Willis. 

A-1460148, Wirth, Rosa, Elisa. 

0900/58370, Wong, Helen Hong. 

72760383, Wong, Lucille or Lin-Hai Dang. 

A-8217492, Wong, William Theodore or 
Chung Chan Wong. 

A-2673354, Woods, Charles. 

0300-355173, Woodstock, Enos Daniel. 

A~2528525, Yamada, Ryoichi or Ryoichi Ki- 
tayama. 

A-6041609, Yektaee, Manoutcher or Ma- 
noucher Yektai. 

A-6041591, Yektaee or Yektai, Monir Kam- 
kar nee Shahrudy. 

T-1864517, Young, Chew. 

1600-61866, Yow, Loew Lung or Lew Pung 
Yow or Lew Fon Yin or Peter Lew or Wal- 
lace Lew or Peter Wallace Lew. 

E-46702, Zarate, Guadalupe Gutierrez de or 
Guadalupe Gutierrez-Lopez. 

A-5821838, Stuebel, Carl Julius, 


STUDY AND INVESTIGATION OF 
PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION SERV- 
ING THE DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA—REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, I 
report an original resolution providing 
for a study and investigation of public 
transportation serving the District of 
Columbia, and I submit a report (No. 
577) thereon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
report will be received; and, under the 
rule, the resolution will be referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 

The resolution (S. Res. 140) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate Committee on 
the District of Columbia, or any duly author- 
ized subcommittee thereof, is hereby author- 
ized and directed (1) to make a full and 
complete study and investigation of public 
transportation serving the District of 
Columbia, including the fiscal, management, 
and operating policies of common carriers 
which transport passengers in the District of 
Columbia, the regulation of such carriers by 
the Public Utilities Commission of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and other matters re- 
lated thereto; and (2) to report to the Senate 
at the earliest practicable date, but not later 
than January 31, 1954, the results of such 
study and investigation, together with such 
recommendations as to necessary legislation 
as it may deem desirable. 

Sec. 2. For the purpose of this resolution, 
the committee, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized to employ 
upon a temporary basis such experts, con- 
sultants, and other employees as it deems 
necessary in the performance of its duties, 
and is authorized, with the consent of the 
head of the department or agency concerned, 
to utilize the services, information, facilities, 
and personnel of any of the departments or 
agencies of the Government of the United 
States. The expenses of the committee under 
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this resolution, which shall not exceed $35,- 
000, shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman of the committee. 


INCREASE IN LIMIT OF EXPENDI- 
TURES BY COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 
WORKS—REPORT OF A COM- 
MITTEE 


Mr. MARTIN, from the Committee on 
Public Works, reported an original reso- 
lution (S. Res. 141) increasing the limit 
of expenditures by the Committee on 
Public Works; and, under the rule, the 
resolution was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Public 
Works hereby is authorized to expend from 
the contingent fund of the Senate, during 
the 83d Congress, $25,000 in addition to the 
amount, and for the same purposes, speci- 
fied in section 134 (a) of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act approved August 2, 1946. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unan- 
imous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. WELKER: 

S. 2374. A bill for the relief of V. A. Verhei; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL (by request): 

S. 2375. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to proceed with construction at 
stations of the Alaska Communication Sys- 
tem; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SALTONSTALL when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL (by request): 

S. 2376. A bill for the relief of Rita 
Teresina Iosa; and 

S. 2377. A bill for the relief of Jack Dun- 
nous; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GILLETTE: 

S. 2378. A bill for the relief of Janice Beth 
Culbertson, a minor; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRISWOLD: 

S. 2379. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Ourania 
Kraniotis; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. t 
By Mr. BARRETT (for himself and Mr. 

BUTLER of Nebraska) : 

S. 2380. A bill to amend section 17 of the 
Mineral Leasing Act of February 25, 1920, as 
amended; 

S. 2381. A bill to amend section 27 of the 
Mineral Leasing Act of February 25, 1920, as 
amended, in order to promote the develop- 
ment of oil and gas on the public domain; 
and 

S. 2382. A bill to amend section 17b of the 
Mineral Leasing Act of February 25, 1920, as 
amended, in order to promote the develop- 
ment of oil and gas on the public domain; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HENDRICKSON (for himself, 
Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, Mr. IVES, 
Mr. LEHMAN, and Mr. TOBEY) : 

S. 2383. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to a compact between the State of 
New Jersey and the State of New York known 
as the Waterfront Commission Compact, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HENDRICKSON 
when he introduced the above bill, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LONG: 

S. 2384. A bill to prescribe qualifications 

for appointment to the office of Judge Ad- 
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vocate General of any of the Armed Forces, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

S. 2385. A bill to provide an adequate 
channel in Old and Atchafalaya Rivers; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

S. 2386. A bill for the relief of Guy Criel; 

S. 2387. A bill for the relief of Willy Voos 
and his wife, Alma Voos; and 

S. 2388. A bill for the relief of Gertrude 
Tutschka; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

, By Mr. TOBEY (by request) : 

5.2389. A bill to amend the act of De- 
cember 3, 1942; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CAPEHART: 

S. 2390. A bill for the relief of Nazmee 
Hazamey Heddy; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

S. 2391. A bill to continue until the close 
of June 30, 1955, the suspension of duties 
and import taxes on metal scrap, and for 
other purposes; and 

S. 2392. A bill relating to the computation 
of the invested capital credit for excess 
profits tax purposes in certain cases where 
property has been exchanged for stock and 
where the stock has been distributed as a 
taxable dividend; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 2393. A bill to provide the means for 
determining fair market value in certain 
cases; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MUNDT (for himself and Mr. 
CASE) : 

S. J. Res. 101. Joint resolution to authorize 
an appropriation for the construction, ex- 
tension, and improvement of a grade school 
building in the town of Mission, S. Dak.; to 
5 Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 

airs, 


CONSTRUCTION AT STATIONS OF 


ALASKA COMMUNICATION SYS- 
TEM 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
by request, I introduce for appropriate 
reference a bill recommended by the De- 
partment of Defense, to authorize the 
Secretary of the Army to proceed with 
construction at stations of the Alaska 
Communication System. 

I ask that the accompanying letter of 
transmittal explaining the purpose of the 
bill be printed in the Recorp immediately 
following the listing of the bill intro- 
duced. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the let- 
ter will be printed in the Rrcorp. 

The bill (S. 2375) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Army to proceed with 
construction at stations of the Alaska 
Communication System, introduced by 
Mr. SALTONSTALL (by request), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

The letter accompanying Senate bill 
2375 is as follows: 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., January 5, 1953. 
Hon. ALBEN W. BARKLEY, 
President of the Senate. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: There is forwarded 
herewith a draft of proposed legislation “to 
authorize the Secretary of the Army to pro- 
ceed with construction at stations of the 
Alaska Communication System.” 

This proposal is a part of the Department 
of Defense legislative program for 1953 and 
the Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there is no objection to the presentation of 
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this proposal for the consideration of the 
Congress. The Department of Defense rec- 
ommends that it be enacted by the Congress, 


PURPOSE OF THE LEGISLATION 


This legislative proposal would authorize 
construction of living quarters, operational 
buildings, and utilities at 30 stations of the 
Alaska Communication System at a cost of 
$4,517,000. 

The Alaska Communication System fur- 
nishes the only long-line communications 
between points in the Territory of Alaska 
and between Alaska and the United States. 
Under authority of the act of June 12, 1948 
(63 Stat. 375, 378), there was instituted a 
program of construction and improvement 
of living quarters for personnel and opera- 
tional buildings to house the expensive 
equipment used by the System. This pro- 
gram of rehabilitation and new construc- 
tion was nocessary in order to replace the 
inadequate, temporary wartime, and prewar 
construction, in many places consisting of 
merely tarpaper-covered shacks. The pro- 
gram has now progressed to the point that 
its conclusion is in sight. The present pro- 
posal includes construction of living quar- 
ters for 64 families, troop housing, opera- 
tional buildings, and utilities. 

LEGISLATIVE REFERENCES 

Prior construction in the mentioned pro- 

am was authorized by the acts of June 12, 
1948 (62 Stat. 378) and October 27, 1949 (63 
Stat. 934). An identical proposal, included 
in the Department of Defense legislative pro- 
gram for 1952, was transmitted to the Con- 
gress by this Department by letter dated 
May 2, 1952, with the recommendation that it 
be enacted. That proposal was introduced 
as H. R. 7725. 

COST AND BUDGET DATA 

This proposal would authorize the appro- 
priation of $4,517,000. It would also cancel 
existing appropriation authorization in the 
amount of $1,403,255. 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE ACTION AGENCY 


The Department of the Army has been des- 
ignated as the representative of the Depart- 
ment of Defense for this legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rocer KENT. 


EXTENSION OF EXCESS-PROFITS 
TAX LAW—AMENDMENT 


Mr. WILLIAMS (for himself and Mr. 
HENDRICKSON) submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to the bill (H. R. 5898) to extend until 
December 31, 1953, the period with re- 
spect to which the excess-profits tax 
shall be effective, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 5877) to amend certain 
administrative provisions of the Tariff 
Act of 1930 and related laws, and for 
other purposes, was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Finance, 


NOTICE OF CONSIDERATION OF 
NOMINATION OF JOSEPH SIMON- 
SON 


Mr. WILEY. The President sent to 
the Senate today the nomination of 
Joseph Simonson, of Minnesota, to be 
Ambassador of the United States to 
Ethiopia. I give notice that the nomina- 
tion will be considered by the Committee 
on Foreign Relations after 6 days have 
expired under the committee rule. 
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NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TIONS OF UNITED STATES ATTOR- 
NEYS AND UNITED STATES MAR- 
SHALS 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I desire to give notice that a public hear- 
ing has been scheduled for Tuesday, July 
21, 1953, at 10 a. m., in room 424, Senate 
Office Building, upon the following nom- 
inations, At the indicated time and 
place all persons interested in the nom- 
inations may make such representations 
as may be pertinent. The subcommittee 
consists of myself, chairman, the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. HENDRICK- 
son], and the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. KEFAUVER]. 

Simon S. Cohen, of Connecticut, to be 
United States attorney for the district 
of Connecticut, vice Adrian W. Maher, 
resigned; 

Jack Chapler Brown, of Indiana, to be 
United States attorney for the southern 
district of Indiana, vice Marshall E. Han- 
ley, resigning; 

Krest Cyr, of Montana, to be United 
States attorney for the district of Mon- 
tana, vice Dalton T. Pierson, resigned; 

T. Fitzhugh Wilson, of Louisiana, to 
be United States attorney for the west- 
ern district of Louisiana, vice William 
J. Fleniken, resigning; 

Paul F. Larrazolo, of New Mexico, to 
be United States attorney for the dis- 
trict of New Mexico, vice Maurice San- 
chez, resigning; 

Richard Beal Kidd, of Arkansas, to be 
United States marshal for the eastern 
district of Arkansas, vice Noble V. Mil- 
ler, resigning; 

Roy McKinney Amos, of Indiana, to be 
United States marshal for the northern 
district of Indiana, vice Eugene J. Paja- 
kowski, resigning; 

Harry Jennings, of Michigan, to be 
United States marshal for the western 
district of Michigan, vice Edwin D. Bol- 
ger, retired; and 

George A. Colbath, of New Hampshire, 
to be United States marshal for the dis- 
trict of New Hampshire, vice Alphonse 
Roy, term expiring. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix, as follows: 

By Mr. HILL: 

Address commemorating the 100th anni- 
versary of the death of Daniel Webster, de- 
livered by Senator SALTONSTALL on October 
24, 1952. 

By Mr. LEHMAN: 

John Dewey memorial address delivered 
by Joseph Jablonower at the 1952 convention 
of the American Federation of Teachers, at 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

Statement by General of the Army Omar 
N. Bradley announcing his association with 
the Bulova Research & Development Labora- 
tories, Inc. 

Statement by Federal Union, Inc., regard- 
ing removal of Clarence K. Streit's book, 
Union Now, from certain State Department 
overseas libraries. 
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By Mr. THYE: 

Address on the cattle situation, broadcast 
by R. J. Riddell, executive vice president of 
the National Live Stock Exchange on July 
10, 1953. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 

Article entitled “Rubber Plants Are Next 
To Go,” written by Thomas L. Stokes, pub- 
lished in the Washington Evening Star of 
July 13, 1953. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

Editorial entitled “United States Cop 
Switches to Big Business Side,” published in 
Labor on June 27, 1953, 

By Mr. CASE: 

Article entitled “History of the National 
Championship High School Rodeo,” supplied 
by the committee for the American Legion 
of New Underwood, S. Dak. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

Editorial entitled “Fifth Horseman,” pub- 
lished in the Washington Post of Sunday, 
April 12, 1953, relating to juvenile delin- 
quency. 

Letter regarding appropriation for the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, addressed to 
Mr. LANGER under date of April 15, 1953, by 
Elmer W. Cart, president, public service com- 
mission, State of North Dakota. 

Article entitled “When Will Peace Return 
to the World?” published in Our Sunday 
Visitor, the National Catholic action weekly, 
of Huntington, Ind., on January 11, 1953, 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Excerpts from letters supporting his ef- 
forts on behalf of sound foreign policy lead- 
ership. 


UNANIMOUS REPORT OF GOVER- 
NORS ATTENDING SEVEN-STATE 
DROUGHT CONFERENCE, AMA- 
RILLO, TEX., JULY 10, 1953 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, on 
July 10 a very important conference was 
held by seven governors at Amarillo, 
Tex., to consider the drought situation. 
The President of the United States at- 
tended. Following the conference the 
governors issued a report. As a part of 
my remarks I ask unanimous consent 
that the report of the governors follow- 
ing the conference be printed in the body 
of the Recorp. I believe it to be most 
noteworthy. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNANIMOUS REPORT OF GOVERNORS ATTEND- 
ING SEVEN-STATE DROUGHT CONFERENCE, 
AMARILLO, Txx., JULY 10, 1953 
The Governors of the States of Arkansas, 

Colorado, Kansas, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 

and Texas, and representatives of the Gov- 

ernor of Arizona, have reviewed all phases 
of the drought situation in its immediate 
and long-range aspects. 

They were exceedingly heartened by the 
action of the President of the United States 
in coming to Amarillo in person to confer 
with governors and with the people of the 
affected area. His visit emphasizes the rec- 
ognition which has been already given to 
the vast implications of the situation not 
only to the ranching and farm industry, but 
to the entire economy of the Nation. 

The assurance given by the President that 
the resources of the Nation would be made 
available, fully and speedily, to assist the 
States in meeting this problem gave great 
encouragement to the affected areas and pre- 
sented a challenge to the States and the 
people concerned to put forth, in turn, their 
unlimited effort in the direction of adequate 
and prompt solution of the problems in- 
volved. 

Speaking in behalf of the peoples of their 
several States, the governors wish to make 
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public expression of their great appreciation 
to President Eisenhower, to Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson, and to Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administrator Val Peter- 
son for their visit to this area and for their 
most stimulating and helpful suggestions 
and announcements of Federal Government 
policy. 

The Governors, in turn, would like to 
emphasize the responsibility of all States 
and local areas concerned to use every avail- 
able resource and service of State and com- 
munities to the attainment of the common 
goal. 

We recognize that the economy of America 
fs dependent upon adequate solution of 
problems facing the livestock and agricul- 
ture industries, and that the small operator 
in these fields must succeed in proportion to 
the success of the larger producers. 

The governors believe that a firm program 
of meat purchasing, at adequate prices for 
all grades, is of primary importance. It is 
recommended that the plans in this connec- 
tion which have already been inaugurated 
by the Secretary of Agriculture be carried 
out with all expedition, and that, at a later 
date, the entire situation be reviewed and 
again with the idea of presenting to the 
Secretary suggestions for the continuation 
of this program if that course appears indi- 
cated. 

The present plan for making feed avail- 
able at prices which can be paid is com- 
mended, and it is suggested by the gover- 
nors that consideration be given to the 
inclusion of hay in the program. 

The governors view with satisfaction the 
steps being taken to extend lines of credit 
in the affected areas, and are gratified over 
the passage by the Congress of legislation 
giving further resources to the Government 
for an extension of this phase of the program, 
with emphasis on assistance to the small 
operator. 

Supplementing the present steps which 
have been taken to reduce freight rates on 
feedstuffs, the governors suggest further ex- 
tension of this assistance to all feedstuffs, 
moved into the disaster areas and to live- 
stock moved out of those areas, with such 
reduction in cost to be reflected in prices to 
the producers. It is urged that both rail 
and truck shippers cooperate in this pro- 
gram. 

At the conference of the governors and in 
the public meeting which they attended, the 
point was raised that the livestock producer, 
while having no price support on his prod- 
ucts, must use in his operation commodities 
which do have such Government support. 
The governors recommend that a thorough 
study be made of the implications of this 
problem, a study which should lead to 
equitable solution in respect to all farming 
and livestock commodities. 

The governors recognize that the small 
farmers in the drought areas are affected just 
as adversely and are in need of assistance 
just as surely as are the members of the 
livestock industry, and we promise, on be- 
half of the States, to give them that help, 
and we recommend that the Federal Govern- 
ment extend the benefits of the drought- 
relief progress to these farmers as well as to 
the raisers of cattle. 

It is deemed particularly important that 
emphasis be placed on the present plans 
which call for administration of the program 
by committees constituted in the local com- 
munities concerned. 

In respect to the long-range aspects of the 
problem, the governors feel that it is in- 
cumbent upon Federal and State govern- 
ments alike to give most diligent attention 
to the continued development of sound 
policies of soil conseryation and of upstream 
water conservation. 

The effect of the steps already taken to 
meet this situation have, even now, been re- 
flected in increased prices of livestock. It 
is the belief of the governors that, with the 
cooperation of Federal, State, and local gov- 
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ernment, and with the native ability, deter- 
mined effort, and courageous spirit of the 
people themselves, a solution can be reached 
which will be viewed with satisfaction by all 
concerned. - 

To this end, the governors dedicate their 
best efforts. 

(This conference was attended by the fol- 
lowing Governors: Hon. Allan Shivers, Texas; 
Hon. Edward F. Arn, Kansas; Hon. Johnston 
Murray, Oklahoma; Hon. Edwin L. Mechem, 
New Mexico; Hon. Dan Thornton, Colorado; 
Hon. Francis Cherry, Arkansas. Messrs. 
Jacobs and Cowden representing Governor 
Pyle, of Arizona.) 


THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
LANDING OF COMMODORE PERRY 
IN JAPAN 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, 100 years 
ago last Wednesday there sailed into 
the Bay of Tokyo four ships commanded 
by Commodore Matthew Calbraith Perry, 
a native of Newport, R. I. It was a great 
event in the history of the world. 

As the people of the villages on the 
shores of the bay looked through the 
mists they saw ships such as they had 
never seen. They gathered in great 
numbers at the shore and on the hills, 
with curiosity and fear. 

Commodore Perry carried with him 
a written message from President Fill- 
more, addressed to the Emperor of 
Japan, asking that the Empire be opened 
to commerce with the United States. 
Six days later, after preliminaries had 
been arranged, he went ashore and met 
with the representatives of the Shogun, 
who received the letters on behalf of 
the Emperor. There began the negotia- 
tions which finally resulted in the open- 
ing of Japan to the world, an event of 
incalculable significance. 

The mayor of Newport, proud of the 
native son of Newport, has called upon 
the citizens of Newport and the State 
of Rhode Island, and upon good Ameri- 
cans everywhere, to celebrate the event. 
Today they are celebrating it. A new 
5-cent stamp commemorating the event 
has been issued, and this afternoon the 
Secretary of State is presiding at cere- 
monies in honor of the occasion, which 
I hope to attend. 

In this connection, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the body of 
the Recorp a proclamation issued by the 
Honorable Dean J. Lewis, mayor of New- 
port, R. I. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

STATE OF RHODE ISLAND AND PROVIDENCE 

PLANTATIONS—CITY OF NEWPORT 
_ PROCLAMATION 

Whereas the year 1953 is the 100th anni- 
versary of the landing of Commodore Mat- 
thew Calbraith Perry, United States Navy, 
upon the shores of Japan to establish trade 
relations with that country whose ports had 


been closed for 200 years in fear of im- 
perialism; and 

Whereas Commodore Matthew Calbraith 
Perry was born in Newport, R. I., and en- 
tered the service of the United States Navy 
at an early age and had a successful career 
which culminated in the Japan Expedition; 
and 

Whereas this centennial anniversary is 
an opportunity to build even better under- 
standing and relations between Japan and 
the United States as an important step be- 
tween the peoples of both countries who 
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share the same principles of individualism 
and a belief in government by law in a world 
struggling for human rights and freedoms; 
and 

Whereas the Japanese Government has 
taken the initiative in the demonstration of 
our continuing friendship by planning a 
pageant in Tokyo Bay and is sending its art 
treasure to America on tour; and 

Whereas the Perry Centennial Committee, 
with the cooperation of the Department of 
State, the Department of the Navy, and local 
naval Officials, has arranged many appro- 
priate activities throughout this year in the 
city of Newport, R. I. 

Now, therefore, I, the Honorable Dean J. 
Lewis, mayor of the city of Newport in the 
State of Rhode Island, do hereby proclaim 
this year of 1953 as Perry Centennial Ob- 
servance Year, and do urge our citizens to 
support wholeheartedly the Perry Centennial 
Committee in its efforts to celebrate sig- 
nificantly the continued amicable relations 
established in 1853 by Commodore Matthew 
Calbraith Perry in opening the ports of 
Japan to the Western World, 

In witness whereof I have hereunto signed 
my name Officially and caused the seal of 
the city of Newport to be affixed, this 2d day 


of March 1953, 
[SEAL] Dean J. LEWIS, 
Mayor. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Rhode Island 
yield? 

Mr. GREEN. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. As a fellow 
New Englander, I should like to say that 
this significant anniversary was called 
to my attention. I am certainly happy 
to join with the Senator from Rhode 
Island in the commemoration of an 
event which sheds luster on a distin- 
guished son of the great State of Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations. Asa 
fellow New Englander I am equally proud 
of the achievement of Commodore 
Perry. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Massa - 
chusetts for his kind words. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE MUTUAL 
SECURITY PROGRAM 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may speak for 
not to exceed 4 minutes, in connection 
with a request to have an editorial 
printed in the body of the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Minnesota? The Chair hears none, 
and the Senator from Minnesota may 
proceed. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, examined 
in the true perspective of world events, 
the program of foreign military and 
economic aid is now at the point where 
it can be the most effective in consoli- 
dating the free world against the men- 
ace of Communist aggression. It would 
be shortsighted to discontinue this pro- 
gram just at the time when the Kremlin 
is having internal difficulties. 

It would, in my opinion, be most un- 
wise and undesirable if we in Congress 
undertook to greatly handicap the Mu- 
tual Security Agency, either by restric- 
tive language relating to the carrying 
out of its functions, or by any further 
reductions in appropriations for imple- 
mentation of military or economic aid. 

Such drastic action would remind us of 
a farmer who had gone to the expense of 
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planting a crop of grain; had taken care 
of it during the period of growth, against 
all kinds of adverse conditions, and even 
against his own mistakes, and just when 
the grain was ready to harvest, decided 
he would have nothing more to do with 
it, and would save himself the expense 
and trouble of the harvest. 

Over a period of years we have been 
painstakingly developing a program of 
mutual security, in order to strengthen 
the free countries of the world and to 
build resistance to communism. We 
have made mistakes. We have encoun- 
tered adversities and setbacks. But now 
we are ready to harvest, so to speak, the 
seed that has been sown and nurtured 
in our effort to bring the free nations to- 
gether as strong units in a united front 
against the Soviet menace. If we are 
unwilling now to complete the job, it is 
quite likely that all we have invested will 
be lost. 

With the Kremlin facing difficulties 
with its satellites and suffering internal 
dissension, now is the time to hold fast 
to the united effort of the free nations. 

If we were to curtail our program for 
unification, we could easily turn the bal- 
ance and could give the Soviet a new ad- 
vantage. The effect of such failure on 
our part could very easily be so drastic 
as to undermine the safety and security 
of the United States at this time. 

I strongly believe that in this great un- 
dertaking in mutual security, the time is 
ripe to harvest results that will be a 
lasting gain not only for the nations we 
are assisting in this endeavor, but chiefly 
for ourselves and for the future of our 
country. 

Mr. President, an excellent editorial 
on this subject appeared in the Wash- 
ington Star of Sunday, July 12. I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the Recorp at this point, as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mr. DULLES’ WARNING 

In his appearance before the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee, Secretary of State 
Dulles has given voice to a solemn and alto- 
gether persuasive warning against any fur- 
ther cuts in President Eisenhower's request 
for funds to finance this year’s program of 
foreign military and economic aid under the 
Mutual Security Agency. It is a warning 
that can be ignored only at the risk of play- 
ing fast and loose with the safety of the 
Nation, and Congress as a whole will do well 
to ponder it most carefully. 

The President has requested a bit more 
than $5.2 billion for the MSA's operations— 
a slash of $2.4 billion in the sum recom- 
mended for the same purpose by the Tru- 
man administration last January, In con- 
ference, both Houses of Congress have agreed 
on compromise legislation to authorize a to- 
tal outlay of $5.1 billion, and now several 
members of the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee have indicated that they are eager to 
cut much more deeply into the funds actu- 

ally to be made available. Some of them 
have defended this position with wholly 
demagogic arguments casting unjustified 
aspersions on our allies. Others—with bet- 
ter sense, but shortsightedly—have taken the 
position that additional economies are nec- 
essary because the free world’s future de- 
pends largely on the solvency of the United 
States and because that solvency is threat- 
ened by our record peacetime deficit and 
ever-mounting national debt. 
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Meeting both of these arguments head-on, 
and stressing how our topmost military au- 
thorities emphatically view the MSA's out- 
lays as “the cheapest way to provide for our 
own security,” Mr. Dulles has had this to say 
to the Senators: “You can cut this program 
substantially if you want to, and I'll tell you 
just what will happen. The entire mutual- 
security program will collapse. All free coun- 
tries will say they had better try to go it 
alone. But some countries will find they 
won’t be able to go it alone and will fall 
prey to Soviet communism. Then in 2 or 
3 years we will be back here with a pro- 
gram that will make this one look like pea- 
nuts. Meanwhile, the balance of power will 
have shifted tremendously in favor of the 
Soviets through the acquisition of additional 
industrial capacity and the vital resources of 
petroleum, iron, tin—and war will have been 
made just that much closer and more prob- 
able.” Perhaps this exaggerates a bit, but 
there can be no doubt that such a possibility 
is as real and as threatening as the Kremlin. 

True enough, as made clear by what has 
happened to Lavrenti Beria, there is trouble 
in the Soviet Union right now, and con- 
ceivably the system of Red totalitarianism 
may be headed for a gigantic crackup. How- 
ever, since conceivabilities are far from being 
probabilities, nothing could be more fool- 
ishly or dangerously wishful at this stage 
than to hope for the best without at the 
same time preparing for the worst. As far 
as mutual security is concerned, Congress— 
in keeping with the Dulles warning—should 
govern itself accordingly. 


AID TO SMALL BUSINESS—TELE- 
GRAM FROM GEORGE J. BURGER 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for not to exceed 242 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from New York? The Chair hears none, 
and the Senator from New York may 
proceed. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, today 
I have received the following telegram 
from Mr. George J. Burger, vice presi- 
dent of the National Federation of In- 
dependent Business: 

JuLx 14, 1953. 
Hon. HERBERT LEHMAN, 
Senate Office Building: 

Carrying out the direct expressed vote of 
our nationwide membership they favor the 
adoption of the so-called Hill-Thye bill, 
commonly known as the Small Business Ad- 
ministration Act. Our testimony before 
your Committee Banking and Currency May 
27 was all inclusive in support of the bill 
with the following recommendation. The 
proposed new agency to be entirely inde- 
pendent with all policy power vested entirely 
within the new administration, only under 
control of the Congress. We definitely op- 
posed the inclusion of the Secretaries of 
Treasury and Commerce on the policy-mak- 
ing board. Similar position was taken by 
this association in our appearance before 
House Banking and Currency May 15. The 
bill should be a satisfactory bill and a great 
help to small business if the new adminis- 
tration is set up as outlined above. Would 
you be kind enough to read this message 
into the record 

GEORGE J. BURGER, 
Vice President, National Federation 
of Independent Business. 


Mr. President, I am very glad indeed 
to have had the opportunity to read this 
message into the Recorp, inasmuch as it 
clearly states my own views and convic- 
tions, as well as those of many of my 
colleagues, regarding this very important 
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legislative proposal. Unless we enact 
this measure or a similar measure, we 
shall have turned our backs on small 
business, 


LIMITATION OF POWER TO GRANT 
STAY OF EXECUTION OR SENTENCE 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
yesterday I introduced, for appropriate 
reference, a bill (S. 2373) to limit in cer- 
tain cases the power of a single justice 
or judge of the United States to grant 
a stay of execution or sentence in con- 
nection with a habeas corpus proceeding 
or other proceeding collaterally attack- 
ing the conviction of any person. 

The present provisions of the judicial 
code allow any Federal judge—a dis- 
trict judge, a circuit judge, or a justice 
of the Supreme Court—to stay an execu- 
tion or a sentence within his territorial 
jurisdiction. These stays are used to 
halt not merely the execution of Federal 
sentences, but the execution of State 
death penalties. During the past year, 
the Chief Judge of the Ninth Circuit has 
stayed at least one California sentence 
and one Nevada sentence, after the cases 
had gone all through the State and Fed- 
eral courts on direct attack. 

Senators are, of course, familiar also 
with the recent instance in which a sin- 
gle justice of the Supreme Court stayed 
the sentence of two convicted criminals; 
and the Supreme Court, after being 
called back in extraordinary session, dis- 
solved the stay. 

The bill which I have just introduced 
would limit the power of a single Fed- 
eral judge to stay a sentence, so that he 
could do so only during the time when 
the conviction is being challenged by 
direct appeal to the State or lower Fed- 
eral courts, or by petition for certiorari 
to the Supreme Court. Under this bill, 
when the affirmance on appeal has be- 
come final, if the petitioner thereafter 
seeks to bring habeas corpus or other 
form of collateral attack in the State 
or Federal courts, a stay could be 
granted only by the following Federal 
judges: 

First, by the district judge who im- 
posed the sentence, if the convict was 
sentenced in a Federal court. 

Second, by a majority of the acting 
judges of the appropriate court of ap- 
peals. 

Third, by a majority of the full bench 
of the United States Supreme Court. 

In drafting this bill, Mr. President, I 
recognize the possibility that an occasion 
might arise when a judge or justice 
would see fit to grant a writ of habeas 
corpus on a Gate so close to the date 
fixed for the execution of the convicted 
person in whose behalf the writ was 
granted, that it would appear that a stay 
of execution might be necessary in or- 
der to effectuate the writ of habeas cor- 
pus. I have no desire to interfere in 
any way with the exercise of the writ 
of habeas corpus in the United States, 
Mr. President. Therefore, the bill con- 
tains a specific provision that nothing 
within it shall limit the power of any 
justice of the United States, or any cir- 
cuit or district judge to stay the execu- 
tion of a sentence of death in connection 
with any habeas corpus proceeding if it 
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appears that such sentence will be car- 
ried out before such proceeding can be 
disposed of, and that such stay is es- 
sential to a proper disposition of the 
proceedings under the writ. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of the bill be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
(S. 2373) was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the analysis of 
chapter 153 of title 28, United States Code, 
is amended by inserting immediately after 
item 2255 the following new item: 


“§ 2256. Stay of execution or sentence 

Sec. 2. Title 28, United States Code, is fur- 
ther amended by inserting immediately 
following section 2255 of such title a new 
section as follows: 


“§ 2256. Stay of execution or sentence 

“(a) A stay of execution or sentence in 
connection with any habeas corpus proceed- 
ing or other proceeding collaterally attacking 
any conviction of a person which has been 
affirmed by the highest court of any State 
shall be granted only by (1) the concurrent 
action of a majority of the circuit judges 
of a circuit who are in active service, or 
(2) the concurrent action of a majority of 
the justices of the United States who are 
in active service. 

“(b) A stay of execution or sentence in 
connection with any habeas corpus proceed- 
ing or other proceeding collaterally attack- 
ing any conviction of a person obtained in 
a district court and affirmed by the Su- 
preme Court, or with respect to which the 
Supreme Court has denied certiorari, shall 
be granted only by (1) the judge who pre- 
sided at the trial in which the conviction 
was obtained, or (2) the concurrent action 
of a majority of the circuit judges of a cir- 
cuit who are in active service, or (3) the 
concurrent action of a majority of the jus- 
tices of the United States who are in active 
service, 

“(c) Nothing contained in this section 
shall limit the power of any justice of the 
United States, or any circuit or district judge, 
to stay the execution of a sentence of death 
in connection with any habeas corpus pro- 
ceeding if it appears that such sentence 
will be carried out before such proceeding 
can be of, and that such stay is es- 
sential to a proper disposition of such pro- 
ceedings.” 


GREAT LAKES CONNECTING 
CHANNELS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, it is my 
hope that the conferees on the Army 
civil functions bill will retain a vital 
provision for an engineering survey on 
the deepening of the Great Lakes con- 
necting channels. 

Coming, as I do, from an upper Lakes 
State, I am naturally deeply concerned 
about deep water access to Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Illinois, and Minnesota. 

It is very clear that, irrespective of 
whether the United States takes the 
sound course of joining with Canada in 
the Great Lakes seaway, it will be ab- 
solutely imperative that the present 
channels be deepened. 

To maintain the channels at their 

present depths would be equivalent to 
having a two-lane highway as the only 
means of entering and leaving Milwau- 
kee or Chicago or Los Angeles, in this 
modern age of transportation. 
. The modest survey funds of $100,000 
will repay themselves manyfold in terms 
of the expanded national income which 
will result from increased shipping. 
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It is, in my judgment, false economy 
to impair what will obviously be vital 
revenue-raising sources. The taxes 
which will be paid to Uncle Sam on the 
basis of increased Great Lakes shipping 
will more than compensate for the cost 
of the surveys and the cost of the ulti- 
mate channel deepening. 

For a long time, we of the Midwest 
have watched hundreds of millions of 
dollars being poured into the deepening 
of various ports and waterways in every 
section of the Nation but our own. For 
waterways which do not carry the tiniest 
fraction of the traffic of the Great Lakes, 
we have watched the expenditure of 
funds many times the appropriations 
which would be involved in upper Lake 
channel deepening. 

As everyone knows, we omitted provi- 
sion for the connecting channels from 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway 
bill. We did so because we felt that each 
issue should be taken up on its great 
merits—promptly, favorably, and with- 
out delaying action on either front. 

I send to the desk the text of an edi- 
torial from last Saturday’s issue of the 
Milwaukee Journal. Appended to it are 
excerpts from a letter sent by the dis- 
tinguished port director of Milwaukee, 
Mr. Harry Brockel, to Representative 
GLENN Davis, a member of the House 
conference committee which will be 
working on the final report. 

Elsewhere in his letter Mr. Brockel 
dealt with numerous technical phases of 
the channel-deepening survey. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of these two items be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and excerpts from the letter were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

From the Milwaukee Journal] 
DEEPER LAKE CHANNELS NEEDED 

When the Eisenhower administration en- 
dorsed the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway 
from Lake Erie to Montreal, it was under- 
stood that the problem of deeper channels 
in the lakes above Erie would be handled 
by ordinary rivers and harbors legislation. 

Obviously, to give lake ports on Huron, 
Superior, and Michigan full benefits, the 
seaway would have to be supplemented by 
deepening of channels that connect those 
lakes. Now the downbound and two-way 
channels between the lakes have a low-water 
depth of 25 feet. To start with, the seaway, 
under present plans, would have a depth of 
27 feet. The upper lake channels should 
be brought to at least future seaway depth. 

The seaway is going to be built. Canada 
promises that, even if we don’t join her in 
the project. But even with no seaway, deeper 
lake channels are essential. Iron-ore car- 
riers put into service since the end of World 
War II can carry up to 100 tons more of ore 
for each additional inch of immersion. 

Admiral Spencer, president of the Lake 
Carriers’ Association, told the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee in May that lake 
shipping is able to carry 4 million tons more 
of cargo this year because of unusually high 
water than it could if water levels were at 
the low point in the water level cycle. 

According to Harry C. Brockel, Milwau- 
kee port director, most of the 42 vessels 
added to the lakes ore fleet since 1945 have 
drafts of 24 feet or more. As they require 
an additional 2 or 3 feet for underwater 
clearance, or “squat,” the 25-foot low cycle 
water level which limits the channels is not 
sufficient if they are to carry full loads. 
Therefore, we need deeper channels for Great 
Lakes traffic even before the seaway is built. 
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In order to compile present data on lakes 
channels and bring information up to date— 
things necessary for any consideration by 
Congress of lakes channel projects—the Sen- 
ate has included $100,000 in next year’s 
budget. The House, on the recommenda- 
tion of its Appropriations Committee, failed 
to vote $125,000 for the same job. The meas- 
ure now goes to a Senate-House confer- 
ence, where it is to be decided whether the 
House rejection of funds or the Senate's 
$100,000 is to stand for the 1954 budget. 


JuLy 3, 1953. 
Hon. GLENN R. Davis, 

House of Representatives. 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Davis: * * *. 

The present 25-foot project is no longer 
adequate. It is indicated that a project 
depth of the order of 27 feet is now necessary 
to serve present and prospective interlake 
traffic alone. 

Tonnage on the Great Lakes approximates 
our total foreign waterborne commerce. On 
a ton mileage basis, it exceeds that on our 
inland waterways by 3.3 times, and that 
by otr motor trucks by 1.6 times. Iron ore, 
limestone, coal, petroleum, and grain are 
the chief commodities moved on the lakes, 
Deeper channels are necessary to permit han- 
dling of larger ships now operating and in 
the blueprint stage, to reduce unit shipping 
costs, and thereby arrest spiralling costs for 
steel production and many other items. 
These larger ships are designed to handle 
some 24,000 tons of ore, equivalent to a 
freight train of 480 cars, with each car 
loaded to 50 tons. 

Deepening of the connecting channels, 
accordingly, is an immediate, pressing prob- 
lem. The normal investigative report is, 
however, necessary as a basis for congres- 
sional project authorization. Such a survey 
dovetails into the position of the Eisenhower 
administration, namely, that deepening of 
the connecting channels, Duluth to Lake 
Erie, should be treated separately upon its 
merits, without any tie-in with the St. Law- 
rence seaway 27-foot channel, Lake Erie to 
Montreal. Retention of the item of $100,000, 
specially earmarked for the connection chan- 
nels navigation study, is an absolute ne- 
cessity. 

We therefore reiterate our request that 
conferees for the House join the Senate in 
supporting a budget appropriation for this 
highly important purpose. 

Respectfully, 
H. C. Brocken, 
Chairman., 


AMENDMENT OF WHEAT MARKET- 
ING QUOTA PROVISIONS OF AGRI- 
CULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ACT OF 
1938—-CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I submit 
a report of the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H. R. 5451) to amend the 
wheat marketing quota provisions of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, and for other purposes, and I 
ask unanimous consent for its present 
consideration. I do so at this time only 
because the House still has to act on 
the conference report, and it must be 
5 and signed today by the Presi- 

ent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BusH 
in the chair). The report will be read 
for the information of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read the report, as 
follows: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
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5451) to amend the wheat marketing quota 
provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses having met, after full and free con- 
ference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 1, 2 and 3 and agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 4, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: In lieu of the mat- 
ter proposed to be inserted by the Senate 
amendment insert the following: “sixty- 
two”; and the Senate agree to the same, 

GEORGE D. AIKEN, 
MILTON R. YOUNG, 
Epwarp J. THYE, 
ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
SPESSARD L. HOLLAND, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate, 
CLIFFORD R. HOPE, 
Aucust H. ANDRESEN, 
WILLTIAM S. HILL, 
W. R. POAGE, 
GEORGE GRANT, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request for the present 
consideration of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, the report 
is identical with the bill as passed by the 
Senate, except that instead of providing 
for a 61-million-acre limitation on allot- 
ments, as provided in the bill as passed 
by.the Senate, or an allotment of 66 mil- 
lion acres, as provided in the bill as 
passed by the House of Representatives, 
the conferees agreed upon 62 million 
acres as the minimum allotment for the 
program for 1954. 

Mr. LANGER. Is that the maximum 
or the minimum allotment? 

Mr. AIKEN. Sixty-two million acres 
is the minimum allotment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the conferees from this side of 
the aisle, I should like to say that we 
were completely in accord regarding the 
conference report, and both the confer- 
ees from this side of the aisle were 
happy to sign it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the report. 

The report was agreed to. 


WATERFRONT COMMISSION COM- 
PACT BETWEEN THE STATES OF 
NEW JERSEY AND NEW YORE 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I should like to introduce an important 
piece of legislation, and to address my- 
self briefly to the subject matter thereof. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator from New Jersey 
may proceed. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I rise at this time to introduce a bill 
granting the consent of Congress to a 
compact or agreement between the State 
of New Jersey and the State of New 
York, known as the Waterfront Com- 
mission Compact. 

Acting as cosponsors of this worthy 
legislation are the senior and junior 
Senators from New York, the senior and 
junior Senators from New Jersey, and 
the junior Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, 
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The compact between those two great 
States represents the culmination of the 
efforts of men of goodwill to obliterate 
the long years of powder-keg conditions 
in an area of great human, social, and 
economic suffering—the waterfront of 
the port of New York. 

The compact requires the urgent con- 
sideration of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives, Mr. President, be- 
cause if it is not ratified at this session, 
the two States would have to establish 
separate interim administrations to su- 
pervise the regulations embodied in the 
compact. 

This would be a costly and delaying 
procedure. 

It would weaken the power of the fist 
which would otherwise be brought down 
hard to smash the conditions breeding 
evil and crime throughout the port of 
New York’s tortured history. 

Mr. President, a delay would bring 
about unnecessary duplication by two 
separate State commissions, unless the 
Congress takes the necessary action to 
approve the compact. 

I might say, parenthetically, that only 
recently the Senate approved a bill spon- 
sored by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart], the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Fercuson] and the junior Senator from 
New Jersey, to establish a Commission 
on Federal-State Relationships. 

The Commission will attempt, in part, 
to eliminate those overlapping functions 
which have served to plague the orderly 
processes and relationships of our State, 
local and Federal levels of Government. 

Surely, Mr. President, we would not 
permit congressional inaction to con- 
tribute to further duplication of effort at 
the State level as it concerns New York 
and my own State of New Jersey. 

The bi-State commission plan is aimed 
at cleaning up the corruption which has 
strained the economy not only of the 
port area itself, but also drained the 
pocketbooks of consumers and taxpayers 
the country over. 

The issue before the Senate is a rela- 
tively simple one, Mr. President. 

Shall we not add our blessings to the 
wedding plans which have been worked 
out by two of our great States? 

New York and New Jersey are not com- 
ing to the Congress for help. 

Heaven knows that the findings of the 
various State crime commissions and the 
Senate subcommittee headed by Senator 
Tobey directed our sharpest attention to 
the need for help from some source. 

But these two States need no outside 
help; just the cooperation and under- 
standing necessary to place a congres- 
sional stamp of approval upon the ad- 
ministration of the commission from 
both banks of the port of New York. 

New York and New Jersey can do the 
job themselves, but the Constitution re- 
quires that we of the Congress must 
agree that they shall have that oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr. President, please permit me to read 
from article 1 of the compact as ap- 
proved by the two State legislatures and 
signed by Governors Dewey and Driscoll, 
under whose inspired leadership this 
compact was born and, I am convinced, 
will flower into an effective enforcement 
agency. 
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Article 1 sets forth the findings which 
shook and rocked the American people 
on the occasion of their recent public 
disclosures. 

In this, the junior Senator from New 
Hampshire had a leading hand. 

Article 1, in part, says: 

The States of New Jersey and New York 
hereby find and declare that the conditions 
under which waterfront labor is employed 
within the port of New York district are 
depressing and degrading to such labor, re- 
sulting from the lack of any systematic 
method of hiring, the lack of adequate in- 
formation as to the availability of employ- 
ment, corrupt hiring practices and the fact 
that persons conducting such hiring are fre- 
quently criminals and persons notoriously 
lacking in moral character and integrity. 


Mr. President, these compacts were 
passed by the legislatures of both States, 
by an overwhelming vote. 

Mr. President, this reference in article 
1 of the compact refiects the legislative 
findings which concluded that the meth- 
ods for hiring waterfront labor and the 
conduct of the business of public loading 
and stevedoring are uneconomic, unjust, 
and degrading to the workingman. 

This condition fosters waterfront 
crime and corruption, and adversely af- 
fects the econamical and expeditious 
handling of port commerce. 

The compact therefore declares that 
the current practices of public loaders 
must be eliminated and that the occu- 
pations of stevedores, pier superintend- 
ents, hiring agents, pier watchmen, and 
longshoremen must be regulated in the 
public interest. 

In summarizing the compact, Mr. 
President, there are five basic features 
in the plan looking toward the improve- 
ment of waterfront labor conditions. 

First, it would license pier superin- 
tendents and hiring agents—only per- 
sons of good character will be licensed 
for these key positions. 

The license must be requested by the 
employer concerned; is good only for the 
duration of the employment and may be 
revoked for specified cause. 

Secondly, stevedores and port watch- 
men would be licensed. 

Third, the practice of public loading 
would be abolished. 

This, in brief, is the obnoxious racket, 
unique on the New York waterfront and 
infested by racketeers, by which loading 
and unloading truck-to-pier cargo re- 
quires the exacting of fees. 

Fourth, the compact requires the reg- 
istration of longshoremen. 

The right to register is absolute unless 
the person has been convicted of a crime, 
although this disqualification may be 
waived by the Commission. 

Registration may also be forbidden if 
the longshoreman is engaged in subver- 
sive activity or unless his employment on 
the waterfront is clearly likely to en- 
danger the public safety. 

Fifth, the compact provides for the 
operation by the Commission of region- 
ally located employment exchanges for 
registered longshoremen and licensed 
port watchmen. 

This provides for the replacement of 
the wasteful and unworthy “shapeup” 
method. 
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The employment exchanges would 
provide information as to available em- 
ployment and flexibility in obtaining 
such employment, but without interfer- 
ence with employer-employee freedom 
of selection or with provisions of collec- 
tive bargaining agreements. 

Mr. President, I emphasize that the 
rights of licensees and registrants are 
carefully protected by procedural safe- 
guards set forth in article 11, including 
hearings, court review, and other re- 
quirements for the protection of the 
individual. 

Mr. President, let me repeat what 
Governor Driscoll of my own State said 
in proposing this legislation to the New 
Jersey Legislature in a recent special 
message. 

The Governor said: 

It is now proposed to create an interstate 
commission to free the port district from 
the domination of gangsterism and to pro- 
tect and promote the great economic assets 
of our country. 


In effect, Mr. President, we in the Sen- 
ate are now being asked to agree with 
the Governor that the States of New 
Jersey and New York be permitted to 
work out their own problems so that the 
hoodlums may be driven from the great- 
est harbor facility the world has ever 
known. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Jersey yield? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I gladly yield 
to the distinguished Sentor from Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
have listened with great interest to the 
statement of the waterfront conditions 
which the Senator has described, and I 
think the governors and the legislatures 
of the two States involved are to be com- 
mended for trying to do something about 
this problem. 

I desire to say that the major credit 
for bringing the Nation’s attention to the 
bad situation which has prevailed over 
a period of many, many years should go 
to the distinguished Sentor from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Topry]. He has made 
a very thorough investigation and, as 
the Senator from New Jersey has so well 
pointed out, it is the result of his investi- 
gation and other investigations which 
have been carried on which have pro- 
vided a basis for the action which is now 
proposed to be taken. The Senator 
from New Hampshire, in the face of 
many obstacles, has gotten at the bottom 
of the nefarious conditions which exist. 
I know we are all glad that the States 
themselves are taking measures to clean 
up the situation. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I thank the 
distinguished Senator from Tennessee 
for his remarks., I associate myself with 
everything he has said. I and every 
other good citizen of New Jersey will 
ever owe a debt of gratitude to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Hampshire 
for the good fight he has made in clean- 
ing up hoodlumism in many areas of the 
country. 

Both the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire and the Senator from Tennessee 
can feel, when this compact has been 
ratified, as I am sure it will be very 
soon, that they have made a valuable 
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contribution to a movement which will 
ultimately rid the wonderful port of 
New York of some of the tragic things 
which have been occurring there in re- 
cent years. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I am glad to 
yeg to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. TOBEY. I merely wish to say 
that if the bill is referred to my com- 
mittee, I promise speedy action. 

In regard to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, what he has said is really only 
reflected glory for me. He was the 
leader in the great movement. He de- 
serves a large part of the credit, I fol- 
lowed in his train. 

Did the Senator from Tennessee hear 
me? I hope he did not miss it. It was 
good. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I thank the 
Senator from New Hampshire, and I 
say again that we of New Jersey will 
ever be grateful to him for the contribu- 
tion he has made to this cause upon 
which we now join forces. 

Mr. President, in order to take ad- 
vantage of this magnificent opportunity 
for action, the Senate must act with 
dispatch. 

A delay would, of course, mean that 
the grand plan is in distress before its 
good roots can take hold. 

We should not by dilatory tactics 
force the establishment of inferior, un- 
coordinated administrative agencies in 
the separate States involved. 

Mr. President, if we are to be against 
the sin of the waterfront, let us be firmly 
set against it by approving this compact 
of self-help forthrightly and promptly. 

Let us not be for this sin of the 
waterfront in the lateness of the hour 
of this session, and be against its sin 
at some hour next year when the Con- 
gress convenes once more. 

Let the appropriate committee ex- 
amine its well-conceived provisions im- 
mediately—— 

Mr. TOBEY. I shall be glad to calla 
meeting of the Interstate Commerce 
Committee tomorrow morning. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I hope and pray, with the enthusiasm 
which we hear expressed by the Senator 
from New Hampshire, that his distin- 
guished committee will have the bill be- 
fore it tomorrow morning. Then let this 
proposed legislation return to the Senate 
floor for final action well before adjourn- 
ment date. 

Mr. President, there are selfish inter- 
ests who apparently are for the continu- 
ance of this sin. 

The New York district council of the 
International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion is reported to have voted to assess 
the union’s members in the Port of New 
York $5 a man for a fund to contest the 
waterfront reform laws enacted by the 
State legislatures. 

We know, therefore, of the forces 
which would delay the final enactment 
of the compact. 

The Senate of the United States must 
rise to meet any challenge serving to 
prevent a concerted attack against this 
criminal evil, second to none in exacting 
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tribute from the people of the United 
States. 

Mr. President, I now introduce the bill 
for appropriate reference, and ask that 
it be printed in the RECORD. ; 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
2383) granting the consent of Congress 
to a compact between the State of New 
Jersey and the State of New York known 
as the Waterfront Commission Compact, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. HENDRICKSON (for himself, Mr. 
SMITH of New Jersey, Mr. Ives, Mr. 
LEHMAN, and Mr. TOBEY), was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Commitee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: a 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of 
Congress is hereby given to the compact set 
forth below to all of its terms and provisions, 
and to the carrying out and effectuation of 
said compact, and enactments in further- 
ance thereof: 


“THE WATERFRONT COMMISSION COMPACT BE- 
TWEEN THE STATES OF NEW YORK AND NEW 
JERSEY AS AUTHORIZED BY CHAPTER 882 As 
AMENDED BY CHAPTER 883 OF THE LAWS OF 
THE STATE OF NEw YORK oF 1953, AND BY 
CHAPTER 202 AS AMENDED BY CHAPTER 203 
OF THE Laws OF THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 
or 1953 

“ARTICLE I 


“Findings and declarations 


“1, The States of New Jersey and New York 
hereby find and declare that the conditions 
under which waterfront labor is employed 
within the port of New York district are 
depressing and degrading to such labor, re- 
sulting from the lack of any systematic 
method of hiring, the lack of adequate in- 
formation as to the availability of employ- 
ment, corrupt hiring practices and the fact 
that persons conducting such hiring are fre- 
quently criminals and persons notoriously 
lacking in moral character and integrity and 
neither responsive or responsible to the em- 
ployers nor to the uncoerced will of the ma- 
jority of the members of the labor organiza- 
tions of the employees; that as a result 
waterfront laborers suffer from irregularity 
of employment, fear and insecurity, inade- 
quate earnings, an unduly high accident rate, 
subjection to borrowing at usurious rates of 
interest, exploitation and extortion as the 
price of securing employment, and a loss of 
respect for the law; that not only does there 
result a destruction of the dignity of an im- 
portant segment of American labor, but a 
direct encouragement of crime which im- 
poses a levy of greatly increased costs on 
food, fuel, and other necessaries handled in 
and through the port of New York district. 

“2. The States of New Jersey and New York 
hereby find and declare that many of the 
evils above described result not only from 
the causes above described but from the 
practices of public loaders at piers and other 
waterfront terminals; that such public load- 
ers serve no valid economic purpose and 
operate as parasites, exacting a high and un- 
warranted toll on the flow of commerce in 
and through the port of New York district, 
and have used force and engaged in dis- 
criminatory and coercive practices, including 
extortion against persons not desiring to em- 
ploy them; and that the function of loading 
and unloading trucks and other land vehicles 
at piers and other waterfront terminals can 
and should be performed, as in every other 
major American port, without the evils and 
abuses of the public loader system, and by 
the carriers of freight by water, stevedores, 
and operators of such piers and other water- 
front terminals or the operators of such 
trucks or other land vehicles. 

“3. The States of New Jersey and New York 
hereby find and declare that many of the 
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evils above described result not only from 
the causes above described but from the lack 
of regulation of the occupation of stevedores; 
that such stevedores have engaged in corrupt 
practices to induce their hire by carriers of 
freight by water and to induce officers and 
representatives of labor organizations to 
betray their trust to the members of such 
labor organizations. 

“4, The States of New Jersey and New York 
hereby find and declare that the occupations 
of longshoremen, stevedores, pier superin- 
tendents, hiring agents, and port watchmen 
are affected with a public interest requiring 
their regulation and that such regulation 
shall be gieemed an exercise of the police 
power of the two States for the protection 
of the public safety, welfare, prosperity, 
health, peace, and living conditions of the 
people of the two States. 


“ARTICLE It 
“Definitions 


“As used in this compact: 

“The Port of New York district’ shall 
mean the district created by article II of the 
compact dated April 30, 1921, between the 
States of New York and New Jersey, author- 
ized by chapter 154 of the laws of New York 
of 1921 and chapter 151 of the laws of New 
Jersey of 1921. 

*“ ‘Commission’ shall mean the waterfront 
commision of New York harbor established 
by article III hereof. 

“ ‘Pier’ shall include any wharf, pier, dock, 
or quay. 

Other waterfront terminal’ shall include 
any warehouse, depot or other terminal 
(other than a pier) which is located within 
1,000 yards of any pier in the port of New 
York district and which is used for water- 
borne freight in whole or substantial part. 

“*‘Person’ shall mean not only a natural 
person but also any partnership, joint ven- 
ture, association, corporation, or any other 
legal entity but shall not include the United 
States, any State or Territory thereof, or any 
department, division, board, commission, or 
authority of one or more of the foregoing. 

Carrier of freight by water’ shall mean 
any person who may be engaged or who may 
hold himself out as willing to be engaged, 
whether as a common carrier, as a contract 
carrier or otherwise (except for carriage of 
liquid cagoes in bulk in tank vessels designed 
for use exclusively in such service or carriage 
by barge of bulk cargoes consisting of only 
a single commodity loaded or carried without 
wrappers or containers and delivered by the 
carrier without transportation mark or 
count) in the carriage of freight by water 
between any point in the port of New York 
district and a point outside said district. 

“Waterborne freight’ shall mean freight 
carried by or consigned for carriage by car- 
riers of freight by water. 

“‘Longshoreman’ shall mean a natural 
person, other than a hiring agent, who is em- 
ployed for work at a pier or other water- 
front terminal, either by a carrier of freight 
by water or by a stevedore— 

“(a) physically to move waterborne freight 
on vessels berthed at piers, on piers or at 
other waterfront terminals, or 

“(b) to engage in direct and immediate 
checking of any such freight or of the cus- 
todial accounting therefor or in the record- 
ing or tabulation of the hours worked at 
piers or other waterfront terminals by nat- 
ural persons employed by carriers of freight 
by water or stevedores, or 

“(c) to supervise directly and immediately 
others who are employed as in subdivision 
(a) of this definition. 

Pier superintendent’ shall mean any 
natural person other than a longshoreman 
who is employed for work at a pier or other 
waterfront terminal by a carrier of freight 
by water or a stevedore and whose work at 
such pier or other waterfront terminal in- 
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cludes the supervision, directly or indirectly, 
of the work of longshoremen. 

“ ‘Port watchman’ shall include any watch- 
man, gateman, roundsman, detective, guard, 
guardian or protector of property employed 
by the operator of any pier or other water- 
front terminal or by a carrier of freight by 
water to perform services in such capacity on 
any pier or other waterfront terminal. 

“ ‘Longshoremen’s register’ shall mean the 
register of eligible longshoremen compiled 
and maintained by the commission pursuant 
to article VIII. 

Stevedore' shall mean a contractor (not 
including an employee) engaged for com- 
pensation pursuant to a contract or arrange- 
ment with a carrier of freight by water, in 
moving waterborne freight carried or con- 
signed for carriage by such carrier on ves- 
sels of such carrier berthed at piers, on 
piers at which such vessels are berthed or 
at other waterfront terminals. 

“ ‘Hiring agent’ shall mean any natural 
person, who on behalf of a carrier of freight 
by water or a stevedore shall select any long- 
shoreman for employment. 

“'Compact’ shall mean this compact and 
rules or regulations lawfully promulgated 
thereunder, 

“ARTICLE IIT 
“Waterfront commission of New York 
Harbor 


“1. There is hereby created the waterfront 
commission of New York Harbor, which 
shall be a body corporate and politic, an in- 
strumentality of the States of nen York and 
New Jersey. 

“2. The commission shall consist of 2 
members, 1 to be chosen by the State of 
New Jersey and 1 to be chosen by the State 
of New York. The member representing 
each State shall be appointed by the Gov- 
ernor of such State with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate thereof, without regard 
to the State of residence of such member, 
and shall receive compensation to be fixed by 
the Governor of such State. The term of 
office of each member shall be for 3 years: 
Provided, however, That the members first 
appointed shall be appointed for a term to 
expire June 30, 1956. Each member shall 
hold office until his successor has been ap- 
pointed and qualified. Vacancies in office 
shall be filled for the balance of the unex- 
pired term in the same manner as original 
appointments. 

“3. The commission shall act only by 
unanimous vote of both members thereof. 
Any member may, by written instrument 
filed in the office of the commission, desig- 
nate any officer or employee of the com- 
mission to act in his place as a member 
whenever he shall be unable to attend a 
meeting of the commission. A vacancy in 
the office of a member shall not impair such 
designation until the vacancy shall have been 
filled. 

“ARTICLE IV 
“General powers of commission 


“In addition to the powers and duties else- 
where prescribed in this compact, the com- 
mission shall have the power: 

“1. To sue and be sued; 

“2. To have a seal and alter the same at 
pleasure; 

“3. To acquire, hold and dispose of real 
and personal property by gift, purchase, 
lease, license, or other similar manner, for 
its corporate pur ~ 

“4. To determine the location, size, and 
suitability of accommodations necessary and 
desirable for the establishment and main- 
tenance of the employment information 
centers provided in article XII hereof and 
for administrative offices for the commission; 

“5. To appoint such officers, agents, and 
employees as it may deem ni pre- 
scribe their powers, duties, and qualifications 
and fix their compensation and retain and 
employ counsel and private consultants on 
a contract basis or otherwise; 
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“6. To administer and enforce the pro- 
visions of this compact; 

“7. To make and enforce such rules and 
regulations as the commission may deem 
necessary to effectuate the purposes of this 
compact or to prevent the circumvention or 
evasion thereof, to be effective upon publica- 
tion in the manner which the commission 
shall prescribe and upon filing in the office of 
the secretary of state of each State. A certi- 
fied copy of any such rules and regulations, 
attested as true and correct by the commis- 
sion, shall be presumptive evidence of the 
regular making, adoption, approval, and pub- 
lication thereof; 

“8. By its members and its properly desig- 
nated officers, agents, and employees, to ad- 
minister oaths and issue subpenas through- 
out both States to compel the attendance of 
witnesses and the giving of testimony and 
the production of other evidence; 

“9, To have for its members and its prop- 
erly designated officers, agents, and em- 
ployees, full and free access, ingress, and 
egress to and from all vessels, piers, and other 
waterfront terminals or other places in the 
port of New York district, for the purposes 
of making inspection or enforcing the pro- 
visions of this compact; and no person shall 
obstruct or in any way interfere with any 
such member, officer, employee, or agent in 
the making of such inspection, or in the 
enforcement of the provisions of this com- 
pact or in the performance of any other 
power or duty under this compact; 

“10. To recover possession of any sus- 
pended or revoked license issued under this 
compact; 

“11. To make investigations, collect, and 
compile information concerning waterfront 
practices generally within the port of New 
York district and upon all matters relating 
to the accomplishment of the objectives of 
this compact; 

“12. To advise and consult with represent- 
atives of labor and industry and with public 
officials and agencies concerned with the 
effectuation of the purposes of this compact, 
upon all matters which the commission may 
desire, including but not limited to the form 
and substance of rules and regulations, the 
administration of the compact, maintenance 
of the longshoremen’s register, and issuance 
and revocation of licenses; 

“13. To make annual and other reports 
to the governors and legislatures of both 
States containing recommendations for the 
improvement of the conditions of water- 
front labor within the port of New York 
district, for the alleviation of the evils de- 
scribed in article I and for the effectuation 
of the purposes of this compact. Such an- 
nual reports shall state the commission’s 
finding and determination as to whether the 
public necessity still exists for (a) the con- 
tinued registration of longshoremen, (b) 
the continued licensing of any occupation 
or employment required to be licensed here- 
under and (c) the continued public opera- 
tion of the employment information centers 
provided for in article XII; 

“14. To cooperate with and receive from 
any department, division, bureau, board, 
commission, or agency of either or both 
States, or of any county or municipality 
thereof, such assistance and data as will en- 
able it properly to carry out its powers and 
duties hereunder; and to request any such 
department, division, bureau, board, com- 
mission, or agency, with the consent thereof, 
to execute such of its functions and powers, 
as the public interest may require. 

“The powers and duties of the commission 
may be exercised by officers, employees, and 
agents designated by them, except the power 
to make rules and regulations. The com- 
mission shall have such additional powers 
and duties as may hereafter be delegated to 
or imposed upon it from time to time by the 
action of the legislature of either State con- 
curred in by the legislature of the other. 
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“ARTICLE V 

“Pier superintendents and hiring agents 

“1, On or after the Ist day of December, 
1953, no person shall act as a pier super- 
intendent or as a hiring agent within the 
port of New York district without first hav- 
ing obtained from the commission a license 
to act as such pier superintendent or hiring 
agent, as the case may be, and no person 
shall employ or engage another person to act 
as a pier superintendent or hiring agent 
who is not so licensed. 

“2. A license to act as a pier superintend- 
ent or hiring agent shall be issued only upon 
the written application, under oath, of the 
person proposing to employ or engage an- 
other person to act as such pier superintend- 
ent or hiring agent, verified by the prospec- 
tive licensee as to the matters concerning 
him, and shall state the following: 

“(a) The full name and business address 
of the applicant; 

“(b) The full name, residence, business 
address (if any), place and date of birth and 
social-security number of the prospective 
licensee; 

“(c) The present and previous occupations 
of the prospective licensee, including the 
places where he was employed and the names 
of his employers; 

“(d) Such further facts and evidence as 
may be required by the Commission to ascer- 
tain the character, integrity and identity of 
the prospective licensee; and 

“(e) That if a license is issued to the pros- 
pective licensee, the applicant will employ 
such licensee as pier superintendent or hir- 
ing agent, as the case may be. 

“3. No such license shall be granted 

„(a) Unless the Commission shall be satis- 
fied that the prospective licensee possesses 

character and integrity; 

“(b) If the prospective licensee has, with- 
out subsequent pardon, been convicted by & 
court of the United States, or any State or 
territory thereof, of the Commission of, or 
the attempt or conspiracy to commit treason, 
murder, manslaughter or any felony or high 
misdemeanor or any of the following mis- 
demeanors or offenses; illegally using, carry- 
ing or possessing a pistol or other dangerous 
weapon; making or possessing burglar’s in- 
struments; buying or receiving stolen prop- 
erty; unlawful entry of a building; aiding an 
escape from prison; unlawfully possessing or 
distributing habit-forming narcotic drugs; 
and violation of this compact. Any such 
prospective licensee ineligible for a license 
by reason of any such cofiviction may submit 
satisfactory evidence to the Commission that 
he has for a period of not less than 5 years, 
measured as hereinafter provided, and up to 
the time of application, so conducted himself 
as to warrant the grant of such license, in 
which event the Commission may, in its dis- 
cretion, issue an order removing such ineligi- 
bility. The aforesaid period of 5 years shall 
be measured either from the date of payment 
of any fine imposed upon such person or the 
suspension of sentence or from the date of his 
unrevoked release from custody by parole, 
commutation or termination of his sentence; 

„(e) If the prospective licensee knowingly 
or wilfully advocates the desirability of over- 
throwing or destroying the Government of 
the United States by force or violence or shall 
be a member of a group which advocates 
such desirability, knowing the purposes of 
such group include such advocacy. 

“4. When the application shall have been 
examined and such further inquiry and in- 
vestigation made as the commission shall 
deem proper and when the commission shall 
be satisfied therefrom that the prospective 
licensee possesses the qualifications and re- 
quirements prescribed in this article, the 
commission shall issue and deliver to the 
propective licensee a license to act as pier 
superintendent or hiring agent for the appli- 
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cant, as the case may be, and shall inform 
the applicant of his action. The commission 
may issue a temporary permit to any pro- 
spective licensee for a license under the pro- 
visions of this article pending final action on 
an application made for such a license. Any 
such permit shall be valid for a period not 
in excess of 30 days. 

“5. No person shall be licensed to act as 
a pier superintendent or hiring agent for 
more than one employer, except at a sin- 
gle pier or other waterfront terminal, but 
nothing in this article shall be construed 
to limit in any way the number of prier su- 
perintendents or hiring agents any employer 
may employ. 

“6. A license granted pursuant to this 
article shall continue through the duration 
of the licensee’s employment by the em- 
ployer who shall have applied for his license. 

“7. Any license issued pursuant to this 
article may be revoked or suspended for such 
period as the commission deems in the pub- 
lic interest or the licensee thereunder may 
be reprimanded for any of the following 
offenses: 

“(a) Conviction of a crime or act by the 
licensee or other cause which would require 
or permit his disqualification from receiving 
a license upon original application; 

“(b) Fraud, deceit or misrepresentation 
in securing the license, or in the conduct of 
the licensed activity; 

“(c) Violation of any of the provisions of 
this compact; 

“(d) Addiction to the use of or trafficking 
in morphine, opium, cocaine or other nar- 
cotic drug; 

“(e) Employing, hiring or procuring any 

person in violation of this compact or in- 
ducing or otherwise aiding or abetting any 
person to violate the terms of this com- 
pact; 
(t) Paying, giving, causing to be paid or 
given or offering to pay or give to any per- 
son any valuable consideration to induce 
such other person to violate any provision 
of this compact or to induce any public 
officer, agent or employee to fail to perform 
his duty hereunder; 

“(g) Consorting with known criminals 
for an unlawful purpose; 

“(h) Transfer or surrender of possession 
of the license to any person either tempo- 
rarily or permanently without satisfactory 
explanation; 

“(i) False impersonation of another li- 
censee under this compact; 

“(j) Receipt or solicitation of anything of 
value from any person other than the licen- 
see’s employer as consideration for the selec- 
tion or retention for employment of any 
longshoreman; 

“(k) Coercion of a longshoreman by threat 
of discrimination or violence or economic 
reprisal, to make purchases from or to uti- 
lize the services of any person; 

“(1) Lending any money to or borrowing 
any money from a longshoreman for which 
there is a charge of interest or other con- 
sideration; and 

“(m) Membership in a labor organization 
which represents longshoremen or port 
watchmen; but nothing in this section shall 
be deemed to prohibit pier superintendents 
or hiring agents from being represented by 
a labor organization or organizations which 
do not also represent longshoremen or port 
watchmen. The American Federation of La- 
bor, the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions and any other similar federation, con- 
gress, or other organization of national or 
international occupational or industrial la- 
bor organizations shall not be considered an 
organization which represents longshorenren 
or port watchmen within the meaning of 
this section although one of the federated 
or constituent labor organizations thereof 
may represent longshoremen or port watch- 
men, 
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“ARTICLE VI 
“Stevedores 


“1. On or after the first day of December, 
1953, no person shall act as a stevedore 
within the port of New York district without 
having first obtained a license from the com- 
mission, and no person shall employ a steve- 
dore to perform services as such within the 
port of New York district unless the steve- 
dore is so licensed. 

2. Any person intending to act as a steve- 
dore within the port of New York district 
shall file in the office of the commission a 
written application for a license to engage 
in such occupation, duly signed and verified 
as follows: e 

“(a) If the applicant is a natural person, 
the application shall be signed and verified 
by such person and if the applicant is a 
partnership, the application shall be signed 
and verified by each natural person compos- 
ing or intending to compose such partner- 
ship. The application shall state the full 
name, age, residence, business address (if 
any), present and previous occupations of 
each natural person so signing the same, 
and any other facts and evidence as may be 
required by the commission to ascertain the 
character, integrity, and identity of each 
natural person so signing such application. 

“(b) If the applicant is a corporation, the 
application shall be signed and verified by 
the president, secretary, and treasurer there- 
of, and shall specify the name of the core 
poration, the date and place of its incorpo- 
ration, the location of its principal place of 
business, the names and addresses of, and 
the amount of the stock held by stock- 
holders owning 5 percent or more of any of 
the stock thereof, ard of all officers (in- 
cluding all members of the board of direc- 
tors). The requirements of subdivision (a) 
of this section as to a natural person who is 
@ member of a partnership, and such re- 
quirements as may be specified in rules and 
regulations promulgated by the commission, 
shall apply to each such officer or stock- 
holder and their successors in office or in- 
terest as the case may be. 

“In the event of the death, resignation, or 
removal of any Officer, and in the event of 
any change in the list of stockholders who 
shall own 5 percent or more of the stock of 
the corporation, the secretary of such corpo- 
ration shall forthwith give notice of that 
fact in writing to the commission, certified 
by said secretary. 

“3. No such license shall be granted 

“(a) If any person whose signature or 
name appears in the application is not the 
real party in interest required by section 2 
of this article to sign or to be identified in 
the application or if the person so signing 
or named in the application is an undis- 
closed agent or trustee for any such real 
party in interest; 

“(b) Unless the commission shall be satis- 
fied that the applicant and all members, 
officers, and stockholders required by section 
2 of this article to sign or be identified in 
the application for license possess good char- 
acter and integrity; 

(e) Unless the applicant is either a nat- 
ural person, partnership, or corporation; 

“(d) Unless the applicant shall be a party 
to a contract then in force or which will take 
effect upon the issuance of a license, with a 
carrier of freight by water for the loading 
and unloading by the applicant of one or 
more vessels of such carrier at a pier within 
the port of New York district; 

“(e) If the applicant or any member, 
officer, or stockholder required by section 2 
of this article to sign or be identified in the 
application for license has, without subse- 
quent pardon, been convicted by a court of 
the United States or any State or Territory 
thereof of the commission of, or the at- 
tempt or conspiracy to commit, treason, 
murder, manslaughter, or any felony or high 
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misdemeanor or any of the misdemeanors or 
offenses described in subdivision (b) of sec- 
tion 3 of article V. Any applicant ineligi- 
ble for a license by reason of any such con- 
viction may submit satisfactory evidence to 
the commission that the person whose con- 
viction was the basis of ineligiblity has for a 
period of not less than 5 years, measured as 
hereinafter provided and up to the time of 
application, so conducted himself as to war- 
rant the grant of such license, in which event 
the commission may, in its discretion issue 
an order removing such ineligiblity. The 
aforesaid period of 5 years shall be measured 
either from the date of payment of any fine 
imposed upon such person or the suspension 
of sentence or from the date of his unre- 
voked release from custody by parole, com- 
mutation, or termination of his sentence; 

“(f) If, on or after July 1, 1953, the appli- 
cant has paid, given, caused to have been 
paid or given or offered to pay or give to 
any officer or employee of any carrier of 
freight by water any valuable consideration 
for an improper or unlawful purpose or to 
induce such person to procure the employ- 
ment of the applicant by such carrier for the 
performance of stevedoring services; 

“(g) If, on or after July 1, 1953, the appli- 
cant has paid, given, caused to be paid or 
given or offered to pay or give to any officer or 
representative of a labor organization any 
valuable consideration for an improper or un- 
lawful purpose or to induce such officer or 
representative to subordinate the interests 
of such labor organization or its members in 
the management of the affairs of such labor 
organization to the interests of the applicant. 

“4, When the application shall have been 
examined and such further inquiry and in- 
vestigation made as the commission shall 
deem proper and when the commission shall 
be satisfied therefrom that the applicant 
possesses the qualifications and requirements 
prescribed in this article, the commission 
shall issue and deliver a license to such appli- 
cant. The commission may issue a tempo- 
rary permit to any applicant for a license 
under the provisions of this article pending 
final action on an application made for such 
a license. Any such permit shall be valid for 
a period not in excess of 30 days. 

“5. A license granted pursuant to this ar- 
ticle shall be for a term of 2 years or fraction 
of such 2-year period, and shall expire on the 
first day of December of each odd-numbered 
year. In the event of the death of the li- 
censee, if a natural person, or its termination 
or dissolution by reason of the death of a 
partner, if a partnership, or if the licensee 
shall cease to be a party to any contract of 
the type required by subdivision (d) of sec- 
tion 3 of this article, the license shall termi- 
nate 90 days after such event or upon its ex- 
piration date, whichever shall be sooner. A 
license may be renewed by the commission 
for successive 2-year periods upon fulfilling 
the same requirements as are set forth in this 
article for an original application. 

“6. Any license issued pursuant to this ar- 
ticle may be revoked or suspended for such 
period as the commission deems in the pub- 
lic interest or the licensee thereunder may be 
reprimanded for any of the following offenses 
on the part of the licensee or of any person 
required by section 2 of this article to sign or 
be identified in an original application for a 
license: 

“(a) Conviction of a crime or other cause 
which would permit or require disqualifica- 
tion to the licensee from receiving a license 
upon original application; 

“(b) Fraud, deceit, or misrepresentation in 
securing the license or in the conduct of the 
licensed activity; 

“(c) Failure by the licensee to maintain a 
complete set of books and records containing 
a true and accurate account of the licensee’s 
receipts and disbursements arising out of his 
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activities within the port of New York dis- 
trict; 

(d) Failure to keep said books and records 
available during business hours for inspec- 
tion by the commission and its duly desig- 
nated representatives until the expiration of 
the fifth calendar year following the calendar 
year during which occurred the transactions 
recorded therein; 

“(e) Any other offense described in sub- 
divisions (c) to (i), inclusive, of section 7 
of article V. 

“ARTICLE VII 
“Prohibition of public loading 


“1. The States of New Jersey and New 
York hereby find and declare that the trans- 
fer of cargo to and from trucks at piers and 
other waterfront terminals in the port of 
New York district has resulted in vicious and 
notorious abuses by persons commonly 
known as ‘public loaders.’ There is com- 
pelling evidence that such persons have ex- 
acted the payment of exorbitant charges for 
their services, real and alleged, and other- 
wise extorted large sums through force, 
threats of violence, unauthorized labor dis- 
turbances and other coercive activities, and 
that they have been responsible for and 
abetted criminal activities on the waterfront. 
These practices which have developed in the 
port of New York district impose unjustified 
costs on the handling of goods in and 
thréugh the port of New York district, and 
increase the prices paid by consumers for 
food, fuel, and other necessaries, and impair 
the economic stability of the port of New 
York district. It is the sense of the Legis- 
latures of the States of New York and New 
Jersey that these practices and conditions 
must be eliminated to prevent grave injury 
to the welfare of the people. 

“2. It is hereby declared to be against the 
public policy of the States of New Jersey and 
New York and to be unlawful for any person 
to load or unload waterborne freight onto or 
from vehicles other than railroad cars at 
piers or at other waterfront terminals within 
the port of New York district, for a fee or 
other compensation, other than the follow- 
ing persons and their employees: 

“(a) Carriers of freight by water, but only 
at piers at which their vessels are berthed; 

„(b) Other carriers of freight (including 
but not limited to railroads and truckers), 
but only in connection with freight trans- 
ported or to be transported by such carriers; 

“(c) Operators of piers or other water- 
front terminals (including railroads, truck 
terminal operators, warehousemen and other 
persons), but only at piers or other water- 
front terminals operated by them; 

“(d) Shippers or consignees of freight, but 
only in connection with freight shipped by 
such shipper or consigned to such consignee; 

„(e) Stevedores licensed under article VI, 
whether or not such waterborne freight has 
been or is to be rted by a carrier of 
freight by water with which such stevedore 
shall have a contract of the type prescribed 
by subdivision (d) of section 3 of article VI. 

“Nothing herein contained shall be deemed 
to permit any such loading or unloading of 
any waterborne freight at any place by any 
such person by means of any independent 
contractor, or any other agent other than an 
employee, unless such independent contrac- 
tor is a person permitted by this article to 
load or unload such freight at such place in 
his own right, 

“ARTICLE VIT 
“Longshoremen 


“1. The commission shall establish a long- 
shoremen’s register in which shall be included 
all qualified longshoremen eligible, as here- 
inafter provided, for employment as such in 
the port of New York district. On or after 
the Ist day of December 1953, no person shall 
act as a longshoreman within the port of New 
York district unless at the time he is in- 
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cluded in the longshoremen’s register, and 
no person shall employ another to work as a 
longshoreman within the port of New York 
district unless at the time such other person 
is included in the longshoremen’s register. 

“2. Any person applying for inclusion in 
the longshoremen’s register shall file at such 
place and in such manner as the commission 
shall designate a written statement, signed 
and verified by such person, setting forth his 
full name, residence address, social-security 
number, and such further facts and evidence 
as the commission may prescribe to establish 
the identity of such person and his criminal 
record, if any. 

“3. The commission may in its discretion 
deny application for inclusion in the long- 
shoremen’s register by a person— 

“(a) Who has been convicted by a court 
of the United States or any State or Territory 
thereof, without subsequent pardon, of trea- 
son, murder, manslaughter or of any felony 
or high misdemeanor or of any of the misde- 
meanors or offenses described in subdivision 
(b) of section 3 of artivle V or of attempt 
or conspiracy to commit any of such crimes; 

“(b) Who knowingly or willingly advocates 
the desirability of overthrowing or destroying 
the Government of the United States by force 
or violence or who shall be a member of a 
group which advocates such desirability 
knowing the purposes of such group includes 
such advocacy; 

(e) Whose presence at the piers or other 
waterfront terminals in the port of New York 
district is found by the commission on the 
basis of the facts and evidence before it, to 
constitute a danger to the public peace or 
safety; 

“4, Unless the commission shall determine 
to exclude the applicant from the longshore- 
men's register on a ground set forth. in sec- 
tion 3 of this article it shall include such 
person in the longshoremen's register. The 
commission may permit temporary registra- 
tion of any applicant under the provisions of 
this article pending final action on an appli- 
cation made for such registration. Any such 
temporary registration shall be valid for a 
period not in excess of 30 days. 

“5. The commission shall have power to 
reprimand any longshoremen registered un- 
der this article or to remove him from the 
longshoremen’s register for such period of 
time as it deems in the public interest for 
any of the following offenses: 

“(a) Conviction of a crime or other cause 
which would permit disqualification of such 
person from inclusion in the longshoremen’s 
register upon original application; 

“(b) Fraud, deceit or misrepresentation 
in securing inclusion in the longshoremen’s 
register; 

“(c) Transfer or surrender of possession 
to any person either temporarily or perma- 
nently of any card or other means of iden- 
tification issued by the commission as evi- 
dence of inclusion in the longshoremen's 
register, without satisfactory explanation; 

„(d) False impersonation of another long- 
shoreman registered under this article or of 
another person licensed under this compact; 

“(e) Willful commission of or willful ate 
tempt to commit at or on a waterfront ter- 
minal or adjacent highway any act of physi- 
cal injury to any other person or of wilful 
damage to or misappropriation of any other 
person’s property, unless justified or excused 
by law; and 

“(f) Any other offense described in sub- 
divisions (c) to (f) inclusive of section 7 
of article V. 

“6. The commission shall have the right 
to recover possession of any card or other 
means of identification issued as evidence 
of inclusion in the longshoremen’s register 
in the event that the holder thereof has been 
removed from the longshoremen's register. 

“7. Nothing contained in this article shall 
be construed to limit in any way any rights 
of labor reserved by article XV. 
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“ARTICLE IX 


“Regularization cf longshoremen’s 
employment 


“1. On or after the ist day of December 
1954, the commission shall, at regular in- 
tervals, remove from the longshoremen's 
register any person who shall have been 
registered for at least 9 months and who 
shall have failed during the preceding 6 
calendar months either to have worked as 
a longshoreman in the port of New York 
district or to have applied for employment 
as a longshoreman at an employment in- 
formation center established under article 
XII for such minimum number of days as 
shall have been established by the commis- 
sion pursuant to section 2 of this article. 

“2. On or before the Ist day of June 1954, 
and on or before each succeeding Ist day 
of June or December, the commission shall, 
for the purposes of section one of this ar- 
ticle, establish for the 6-month period be- 
ginning on each such date a minimum num- 
ber of days and the distribution of such 
days during such period. 

“3, In establishing any such minimum 
number of days or period, the commission 
shall observe the following standards: 

“(a) To encourage as far as practicable 
the regularization of the employment of 
longshoremen; 

“(b) To bring the number of eligible long- 
shoremen more closely into balance with the 
demand for longshoremen’s services within 
the port of New York district without re- 
ducing the number of eligible longshoremen 


below that necessary to meet the require- * 


ments of longshoremen in the port of New 
York district; 

„(e) To eliminate oppressive and evil hir- 
ing practices affecting longshoremen and 
waterborne commerce in the port of New 
York district; 

„d) To eliminate unlawful practices in- 
jurious to waterfront labor; and 

“(e) To establish hiring practices and 
conditions which will permit the termina- 
tion of governmental regulation and inter- 
vention at the earliest opportunity. 

“4. A longshoreman who has been removed 
from the longshoremen's register pursuant 
to this article may seek reinstatement upon 
fulfilling the same requirements as for initial 
inclusion in the longshoremen’s register, but 
not before the expiration of 1 year from the 
date of removal, except that immediate re- 
instatement shall be made upon proper show- 
ing that the registrant’s failure to work or 
apply for work the minimum number of days 
above described was caused by the fact that 
the registrant was engaged in the military 
service of the United States or was incapaci- 
tated by ill health, physical injury, or other 
good cause. 

“5. Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this article, the commission shall at any 
time have the power to register longshoremen 
on a temporary basis to meet special or 
emergency needs. 


“ARTICLE X 
“Port watchman 


“1. On or after the Ist day of December, 
1953, no person shall act as a port watchman 
within the port of New York district without 
first having obtained a license from the com- 
mission, and no person shall employ a port 
watchman who is not so licensed. 

“2. A license to act as a port watchman 
shall be issued only upon written applica- 
tion, duly verified, which shall state the fol- 
lowing: 

“(a) The full name, residence, business ad- 
dress (if any), place and date of birth and 
social security number of the applicant; 

“(b) The present and previous occupations 
of the applicant, including the places where 
he was employed and the names of his em- 
ployers; 

“(c) The citizenship of the applicant and, 
if he is a naturalized citizen of the United 
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States, the court and date of his naturaliza- 
tion; and 

“(d) Such further facts and evidence as 
may be required by the commission to ascer- 
tain the character, integrity and identity of 
the applicant. 

“3. No such license shall be granted— 

“(a) Unless the commission shall be satis- 
fied that the applicant possesses good char- 
acter and integrity; 

“(b) If the applicant has, without sub- 
sequent pardon, been convicted by a court of 
the United States or of any State or territory 
thereof of the commission of, or the attempt 
or conspiracy to commit, treason, murder, 
manslaughter, or any felony or high mis- 
demeanor or any of the misdemeanors or 
offenses described in subdivision (b) of sec- 
tion 3 of article V; 

“(c) Unless the applicant shall meet such 
reasonable standards of physical and mental 
fitness for the discharge of his duties as may 
from time to time be established by the com- 
mission; 

„d) If the applicant shall be a member of 
any labor organization which represents 
longshoremen or pier superintendents or hir- 
ing agents; but nothing in this article shall 
be deemed to prohibit port watchmen from 
being represented by a labor organization or 
organizations which do not also represent 
longshoremen or pier superintendents or hir- 
ing agents. The American Federation of 
Labor, the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions and any other similar federation, con- 
gress or other organization of national or 
international occupational or industrial labor 
organizations shall not be considered an or- 
ganization which represents longshoremen or 
pier superintendents or hiring agents within 
the meaning of this section although one of 
the federated or constituent labor organiza- 
tions thereof may represent longshoremen or 
pier superintendents or hiring agents. 

“(e) If the applicant knowingly or wilfully 
advocates the desirability of overthrowing or 
destroying the Government of the United 
States by force or violence or shall be a mem- 
ber of a group which advocates such desir- 
ability, knowing the purpose of such group 
include such advocacy. 

“4, When the application shall have been 
examined and such further inquiry and in- 
vestigation made as the commission shall 
deem proper and when the commission shall 
be satisfied therefrom that the applicant 
possesses the qualifications and require- 
ments prescribed by this article and regula- 
tions issued pursuant thereto, the commis- 
sion shall issue and deliver a license to the 
applicant. The commission may issue a tem- 
porary permit to any applicant for a license 
under the provisions of this article pending 
final action on an application made for such 
a license. Any such permit shall be valid for 
a period not in excess of 30 days. 

“5. A license granted pursuant to this arti- 
cle shall continue for a term of 3 years. A 
license may be renewed by the commission 
for successive 3-year periods upon fulfilling 
the same requirements as are set forth in 
this article for an original application. 

“6. Any license issued pursuant to this 
article may be revoked or suspended for 
such period as the commission deems in 
the public interest or the licensee thereunder 
may be reprimanded for any of the fol- 
lowing offenses: 

a) Conviction of a crime or other 
cause which would permit or require his 
disqualification from receiving a license upon 
original application; 

“*(b) Fraud, deceit or misrepresentation 
in securing license; and 

„(ee) Any other offense described in sub- 
divisions (c) to (i), inclusive, of section 7 
of article V.’ 

“ARTICLE XI 
“Hearings, determinations, and review 


“1. The commission shall not deny any 
application for a license or registration with- 
out giving the applicant or prospective li- 
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censee reasonable prior notice and oppor- 
tunity to be heard. 

“2. Any application for a license or for 
inclusion in the longshoremen’s register, and 
any license issued or registration made, may 
be denied, revoked, canceled, suspended as 
the case may be, only in the manner pre- 
scribed in this article. 

“3. The commission may on its own ini- 
tiative or on complaint of any person, in- 
cluding any public official or agency, in- 
stitute proceedings to revoke, cancel or sus- 
pend any license or registration after a 
hearing at which the licensee or registrant 
and any person making such complaint shall 
be given an opportunity to be heard, pro- 
vided that any order of the commission 
revoking, canceling or suspending any li- 
cense or registration shall not become effec- 
tive until 15 days subsequent to the serv- 
ing of notice thereof upon the licensee or 
registrant unless in the opinion of the 
commission the continuance of the license 
or registration for such period would be 
inimicable to the public peace or safety. 
Such hearing shall be held in such manner 
and upon such notice as may be prescribed 
by the rules of the commission, but such 
notice shall be of not less than 10 days and 
shall state the nature of the complaint. 

“4, Pending the determination of such 
hearing pursuant to section 3 the commis- 
sion may temporarily suspend a license or 
registration if in the opinion of the com- 
mission the continuance of the license or 
registration for such period is inimicable to 
the public peace or safety. 

“5, The commission, or such member, ofi- 
cer, employee or agent of the commission 
as may be designated by the commission 
for such purpose, shall have the power to 
issue subpenas throughout both States to 
compel the attendance of witnesses and the 
giving of testimony or production of other 
evidence and to administer oaths in con- 
nection with any such hearing. It shall 
be the duty of the commission or of any 
such member, officer, employee, or agent of 
the commission designated by the commis- 
sion for such purpose to issue subpenas 
at the request of and upon behalf of the 
licensee, registrant, or applicant. The com- 
mission or such person conducting the hear- 
ing shall not be bound by common law or 
statutory rules of evidence or by technical 
or formal rules of procedure in the conduct 
of such hearing. $ 

“6. Upon the conclusion of the hearing, 
the commission shall take such action upon 
such findings and determination as it deems 
proper and shall execute and order carrying 
such findings into effect. The action in the 
case of an application for a license or regis- 
tration shall be the granting or denial 
thereof. The action in the case of a licensee 
shall be revocation of the license or suspen- 
sion thereof for a fixed period or reprimand 
or a dismissal of the charges. The action 
in the case of a registered longshoreman 
shall be dismissal of the charges, reprimand 
or removal from the longshoremen's register 
for a fixed period or permanently. 

“7, The action of the commission in deny- 
ing any application for a license or in re- 
fusing to include any person in the long- 
shoremen’s register under this compact or 
in suspending or revoking such license or 
removing any person from the longshore- 
men’s register or in reprimanding a licensee 
or registrant shall be subject to judicial 
review by a proceeding instituted in either 
State at the instance of the applicant, li- 
censee or registrant in the manner pro- 
vided by the law of such State for review 
of the final decision or action of administra- 
tive agencies of such State: Provided, how- 
ever, That notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law the court shall have power to 
stay for not more than 30 days an order 
of the commission suspending or revoking 
a license or removing a longshoreman from 
the longshoremen's register. 
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ARTICLE XII 
“Employment information centers 


„1. The States of New Jersey anc New 
York hereby find and declare that the 
method of employment of longshoremen and 
port watchmen in the port of New York 
district, commonly known as the ‘shape-up,’ 
has resulted in vicious and notorious 
abuses, of which such employees have been 
the principal victims. There is compelling 
evidence that the ‘shape-up’ has permitted 
and encouraged extortion from employees as 
the price of securing or retaining employ- 
ment and has subjected such employees to 
threats of violence, unwilling joinder in un- 
authorized labor disturbances and criminal 
activities on the waterfront. The ‘shape- 
up’ has thus resulted in a loss of funda- 
mental rights and liberties of labor, has im- 
paired the economic stability of the port 
of New York district and weakened law en- 
forcement therein. It is the sense of the 
Legislatures of the States of New Jersey and 
New York that these practices and condi- 
tions must be eliminated to prevent grave 
injury to the welfare of waterfront laborers 
and to the people at large and that the elim- 
ination of the ‘shape-up’ and the establish- 
ment of a system of employment informa- 
tion centers are necessary to a solution of 
these public problems. 

“2. The commission shall establish and 
maintain one or more employment informa- 
tion centers in each State within the port 
of New York district at such locations as 
it may determine. No person shall, directly 
or indirectly, hire any person for work as 
a longshoreman or port watchman within 
the port of New York district, except through 
such particular employment information 
center or centers as may be prescribed by 
the commission. No person. shall accept 
any employment as a longshoreman or port 
watchman within the port of New York 
district, except through such an employ- 
ment information center. At each such em- 
ployment information center the commis- 
sion shall keep and exhibit the longeshore- 
men’s register and any other records it shall 
determine to the end that longshoremen and 
port watchmen shall have the maximum in- 
formation as to available employment as 
such at any time within the port of New 
-York district and to the end that employers 
shall have an adequate opportunity to fill 
their requirements of registered longshore- 
men and port watchmen at all times. 

“3. Every employer of longshoremen or 
port watchmen within the port of New York 
district shall furnish such information as 
may be required by the rules and regula- 
tions prescribed by the commission with re- 
gard to the name of each person hired as 
a longshoreman or port watchman, the time 
and place of hiring, the time, place, and hours 
of work, and the compensation therefor. 

“4. All wage payments to longshoremen 
or port watchmen for work as such shall 
be made by check or cash evidenced by a 
written voucher receipted by the person to 
whom such cash is paid. The commission 
may arrange for the provision of facilities 
for cashing such checks, 

“ARTICLE xi 
“Expenses of administration 

“1. By concurrent legislation enacted by 
their respective legislatures, the two States 
may provide from time to time for meeting 
the commission's expenses. Until other pro- 
vision shall be made, such expense shall be 
met as authorized in this article. 

“2. The commission shall annually adopt 
a budget of its expenses for each year. Each 
budget shall be submitted to the Governors 
of the two States and shall take effect as 
submitted: Provided, That either Governor 
may within 30 days disapprove or reduce any 
item or items, and the budget shall be ad- 
justed accordingly. 

“3. After taking into aceount such funds 
as may be available to it from reserves, Fed- 
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eral grants, or otherwise, the balance of the 
commission's budgeted expenses shall be as- 
sessed upon employers of persons registered 
or licensed under this compact. Each such 
employer shall pay to the commission an as- 
sessment computed upon the gross payroll 
payments made by such employer to long- 
shoremen, pier superintendents, hiring 
agents, and port watchmen for work or labor 
performed within the port of New York dis- 
trict, at a rate, not in excess of 2 percent, 
computed by the commissioner in the follow- 
ing manner: the commission shall annually 
estimate the gross payroll payments to be 
made by employers subject to assessment and 
shall compute a rate thereon which will yield 
revenue sufficient to finance the commis- 
sion’s budget for each year. Such budget 
may include a reasonable amount for a re- 
serve, but such amount shall not exceed 10 
percent of the total of all other items of 
expenditure contained therein. Such reserve 
shall be used for the stabilization of annual 
assessments, the payment of operating defi- 
cits, and for the repayment of advances made 
by the two States. 

“4, The amount required to balance the 
commission's budget, in excess of the esti- 
mated yield of the maximum assessment, 
shall be certified by the commission, with the 
approval of the respective governors, to the 
legislatures of the two States, in proportion 
to the gross annual wage payments made to 
longshoremen for work in each State within 
the port of New York district. The legisla- 
tures shall annually appropriate to the com- 
mission the amount so certified. 

“5, The commission may provide by regula- 
tion for the collection and auditing of as- 
sessments. Such assessments hereunder 
shall be payable pursuant to such provisions 
for administration, collection, and enforce- 
ment as the States may provide by concur- 
rent legislation. In addition to any other 
sanction provided by law, the commission 
may revoke or suspend any license held by 
any person under this compact, or his priv- 
ilege of employing persons registered or li- 
censed hereunder, for nonpayment of any as- 
sessment when due. 

“6. The assessment hereunder shall be in 
lieu of any other charge for the issuance of 
licenses to stevedores, pier superintendents, 
hiring agents, and port watchmen or for the 
registration of longshoremen or use of an 
employment information center. The com- 
mission shall establish reasonable procedures 
for the consideration of protests by affected 
employees concerning the estimates and com- 
putation of the rate of assessment. 


“ARTICLE XIV 
“General violations; prosecutions; penalties 


“1. The failure of any witness, when duly 
subpenaed to attend, give testimony or pro- 
duce other evidence, whether or not at a 
hearing, shall be punishable by the superior 
court in New Jersey and the supreme court 
in New York in the same manner as said 
failure is punishable by such court in a case 
therein pending. 

“2. Any person who, having been sworn or 
affirmed as a witness in any such hearing, 
shall willfully give false testimony or who 
shall willfully make or file any false or 
fraudlent report or statement required by 
this compact to be made or filed under oath, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, punish- 
able by a fine of not more than $1,000 or 
imprisonment for not more than 1 year or 
both. 

“3. Any person who violates or attempts or 
conspires to violate any other provision of 
this compact shall be punishable as may be 
provided by the two States by action of the 
legislature of either State concurred in by 
the legislature of the other. 

“4. Any person who interferes with or 
impedes the orderly registration of long- 
shoremen pursuant to this compact or who 
conspires to or attempts to interfere with 
or impede such registration shall be pun- 
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ishable as may be provided by the two States 
by action of the legislature of either State 
concurred in by the legislature of the other. 

“5. Any person who directly or indirectly 
inflicts or threatens to inflict any injury, 
damage, harm or loss or in any other manner 
practices intimidation upon or against any 
person in order to induce or compel such 
person or any other person to refrain from 
registering pursuant to this compact shall 
be punishable as may be provided by the two 
States by action of the legislature of either 
State concurred in by the legislature of the 
other. 

“6. In any prosecution under this com- 
pact, it shall be sufficient to prove only a 
single act (or a single holding out or at- 
tempt) prohibited by law, without having to 
prove a general course of conduct, in order 
to prove a violation. 


“ARTICLE XV 
“Collective bargaining safeguarded 


“1. This compact is not designed and shall 
not be construed to limit in any way any 
rights granted or derived from any other 
statute or any rule of law for employees to 
organize in labor organizations, to bargain 
collectively and to act in any other way indi- 
vidually, collectively, and through labor or- 
ganizations or other representatives of their 
own choosing. Without limiting the gen- 
erality of the foregoing, nothing contained 
in this compact shall be construed to limit 
in any way the right of employees to strike, 

“2. This compact is not designed and shall 
not be construed to limit in any way any 
rights of longshoremen, hiring agents, pier 
superintendents or port watchmen or their 
employers to bargain collectively and agree 
upon any method for the selection of such 
employees by way of seniority, experience, 
regular gangs or otherwise, Provided, That 
such employees shall be licensed or regis- 
tered hereunder and such longshoremen 
and port watchmen shall be hired only 
through the employment information cen- 
ters established hereunder and that all other 
provisions of this compact be observed. 


“ARTICLE XVI 
“Amendments; construction; short title 


“1, Amendments and supplements to this 
compact to implement the purpose thereof 
may be adopted by the action of the legis- 
lature of either State concurred in by the 
legislature of the other. 

“2. If any part or provision of this com- 
pact or the application thereof to any per- 
son or circumstances be adjudged invalid 
by any court of competent jurisdiction, such 
judgment shall be confined in its operation 
to the part, provision or application directly 
involved in the controversy in which such 
judgment shall have been rendered and shall 
not affect or impair the validity of the re- 
mainder of this compact or the applicaton 
thereof to other persons or crcumstances 
and the two States hereby declare that they 
would have entered into this compact or the 
remainder thereof had the invalidity of such 
provision or application thereof been appar- 
ent. + 

“3. In accordance with the ordinary rules 
for construction of interstate compacts this 
compact shall be liberally construed to elim- 
inate the evils described therein and to ef- 
fectuate the purposes thereof. 

“4. This compact shall be known and may 
be cited as the ‘Waterfront Commission Com- 
pact.’ 

“Sec. 2. The Secretary of Labor, from time 
to time upon application made as authorized 
by the compact hereby consented to, or by 
concurrent legislation of the two States 
thereunder, shall certify to the Secretary of 
the Treasury for payment to the commission 
established by that compact, such amounts 
as the Secretary of Labor determines to be 
mecessary for the proper and efficient ad- 
ministration of employment information 
centers established pursuant to the compact. 
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The amounts so certified shall be paid by the 
Secretary of the Treasury to the said com- 
mission out of such funds as are appropriated 
to carry out the purposes of the act of June 
6, 1933 (48 Stat. 113), as amended, and sub- 
ject to the same requirements as are imposed 
for other payments under that act, to the ex- 
tent that such requirements are not incon- 
sistent herewith. 

“Sec. 3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this act is hereby expressly reserved.” 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Jersey yield? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I yield to the 
Senator from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not wish to 
appear to be putting a damper upon what 
the distinguished chairman of my com- 
mittee has said about immediate action. 
As a member of the subcommittee, I 
join with all Senators in paying tribute 
to the Senator from New Hampshire 
LMr. Tosey]. I have had some experi- 
ence in waterfront matters. However, I 
wonder if the Senator's suggestion 
would mean approval of the compact as 
written, word for word by the two 
States, or whether it would give to the 
two States authority to make a new 
compact or an additional compact. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. The compact 
is so drawn that it can be implemented 
by State legislatures subsequently. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. With due respect, 
Iam certain the Senate wants to approve 
what the States have done, but in the 
compact as written there may be some 
provisions pertaining to the administra- 
tion of the waterfront that might ap- 
pear, in the minds of persons who have 
the same objective, as not accomplishing 
the purpose. I feel certain there will be 
discussion of the advisability of the 
public license feature, which has nothing 
to do with the desire of all of us to clean 
up what has been happening along the 
waterfront. 

If the compact comes before our com- 
mittee, I should like to see included au- 
thority to make it sufficiently flexible to 
enable the two States themselves to 
make such changes or amendments as 
may be deemed necessary in the future, 
in order to accomplish the goal. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I feel quite 
confident, as I believe the distinguished 
Senator from Washington will when he 
has had an opportunity to study the 
language of the compact and its tech- 
nical phases, that the compact embodies 
provisions which will allow the legisla- 
tures of both States to meet almost any 
contingency. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I would not want 
to see the committee approve any com- 
pact that would not allow the two States 
to have flexibility of action, as conditions 
might arise in different situations. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I believe the 
Senator will find a section in the legis- 
lation of both States that allows for 
implementation. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I shall be glad to 
meet tomorrow morning with the chair- 
man of the subcommittee. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Jersey yield? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I am glad to 
yield. 

Mr. TOBEY. In response to the re- 
marks of my good friend, the distin- 
guished Senator from New Jersey, I say 
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certain labor unions, notably the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Union, are rid- 
ing for a fall. They have been riding too 
high, wide, and handsome. We are deal- 
ing with crooks and criminals. The end 
is coming into sight now. 

Recently I returned from New Orleans, 
where the longshoremen’s organization is 
a part of the same longshoremen’s union 
of which Joe Ryan is the head. Chris- 
tian charity requires me to withhold any 
comments I might make about him. 

Members of a great colored union, and 
their leader, and a great white union of 
dock workers met with our subcommit- 
tee in a courtroom in New Orleans last 
week. I began the examination by ask- 
ing, “What initiation fee is paid to be- 
long to the colored labor union?” The 
answer was, “A $202 initiation fee.” 

Then I asked, “What initiation fee 
does a member of the white union pay?” 
The answer was, “$100.” 

The poor colored dock worker is 
“soaked” $200, and the white worker 
pays $100. 

Then I asked, “How much is peeled off 
the salary envelope every week?” The 
answer was, “Five percent.” 

I asked, “Is 5 percent taken from a 
worker’s pay on every job?” The reply 
was, “Yes.” 

Then I asked, “What do you, as a labor 
leader, pay?” He answered, “I pay 
nothing.” 

I said to the audience, “How many be- 
long to the union?” 

Three hundred hands were raised in 
answer. 

I said to the workers, “You are suckers. 
Kick this fellow out. He is a dictator. 
Kick him out.” 

Mr. President, I believe they are going 
to do it. Some of those who are leading 
the poor working people of the United 
States are false leaders. 

Man’s inhumanity to man is being ex- 
emplified in certain labor circles. Such 
labor unions had better take cover. 
They are riding for a fall. The time 
cannot come too soon. Let us clean 
them out. Who is running this country 
anyway, I ask—honest, God-fearing peo- 
ple, or crooked labor union leaders? We 
can give names and addresses. 

Cry out, America, “Unclean, unclean.” 
Kick them out, from Joe Ryan down. 
They are no good; they are un-American. 
I indict them before the bar of the Sen- 
ate today. 

In New York and New Jersey it 
has become almost a prerequisite to get- 
ting a job on the docks to be a criminal 
or to have a criminal record. Think 
that over, God-fearing America. Crooks 
get the first call for jobs on the docks. 
Decent men must wait until the shape-up 
takes place. 

The mayor of Jersey City communed in 
private in a New York City hotel with the 
leader of a crooked union in New York. 
The gangster covered his face when he 
went into the hotel where the meeting 
was held. 

I say to Senators that conditions on 
the waterfront are a sordid mess. It is 
about time the Senate, and the country 
as a whole, took notice of what is hap- 
pening. I congratulate New York and 
New Jersey for moving in on this picture. 

Mr. TOBEY subsequently said: Mr. 
President, earlier in the day, in connec- 
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tion with the remarks of the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. HENDRICKSON], I 
spoke at some length on the New York- 
New Jersey dock scandal at the water- 
front. 

I also referred particularly to the 
hearing at New Orleans last week. I 
have in my hand excerpts from the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune, giving an ac- 
count of the New Orleans dock labor 
conditions. I ask unanimous consent to 
have these excerpts printed in the Red- 
orD at the conclusion of the remarks 
which I made earlier in the day. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

DEMAND OUSTING OF DENNIS 

Angry Negro longshoremen packed an up- 
town hall last night to demand the im- 
peachment of union president Dave Dennis 
and an end to 5-percent salary assessments. 

Petitions to this effect were signed by 
many members. : 

Dennis, president of Local 1419, Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association, AFL, was 
put through 2 days of tough questioning by 
the Tobey committee at recent hearings 
here. 

Last night’s meeting grew out of the com- 
mittee’s assertion that $287,000 is unac- 
counted for in the union’s 5-percent fund. 

The session opened in prayer meeting 
fashion with a hymn and the reciting of 
the 23d Psalm, “The Lord is My Shep- 
herd * . 3 

It wound up like a slam-bang union hall 
rebellion and political rally. Three candi- 
dates for Dennis’ job blasted his adminis- 
tration for bad leadership, misuse of union 
funds, a callous attitude to sick, old mem- 
bers, and with making threats against the 
men who called the meeting. 


SEES COURT ACTIONS 


A white attorney, John F. Connolly, for- 
mer assistant city attorney, said a barrage 
of civil and criminal court actions will be 
thrown at Dennis to force him out of office. 

A Negro leader, Leo Tankerson, said he 
himself already has tried to file an affidavit 
in the office of District Attorney Darden 
charging Dennis with stealing union funds, 

Tankerson said the office has not yet ac- 
cepted the affidavit pending completion of 
its own investigation. 

Other longshoremen leading the revolt are 
Ernest James, Alvin Bocage, and Cornelius 
Smith. All are running for the office. James 
made the race in 1951. He told the Tobey 
men that Dennis slugged him, knocking out 
two front teeth. 

(Dennis, asked about this under the spot- 
light, said James provoked the incident and 
the teeth were dental bridge, you could push 
a bridge out with your finger...) 


CHARGES BRIBE TRY 

Bocage charged at the meeting last night 
that one of Dennis’ leaders had tried to bribe 
him to call off the protest meeting. 

Bocage hammered at the Dennis group 
with bitter sarcasm. He said the union men 
were kicking in 5 percent so Dennis could 
buy houses with down payments from union 
funds. (Dennis testified he made one such 
down payment, borrowing from the union.) 

Bocage told of old, needy members, the 
old fathers, being kicked off the union bene- 
fit list. 

Then he reached a shouting pitch and de- 
manded that the union membership fire the 
entire Dennis administration. “They work 
for us, not us for them.” 

The meeting was held at Robinhood Hall, 
2059 Jackson, 

The floor space was packed by a stand- 
ing crowd, and a loft also was filled. Esti- 
mates ran from 500 to more than 1,000. One 
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policeman, Patrolman Nicholas Nelson, was 
on duty, There was no trouble. 

Rebel leaders said a Dennis delegation 
showed up, looked at the crowd and left. 
He said they were Horace Thigpen, Elmo 
Hunter, Willie Banks, R. L. Johnson, and 
Paul Gerry. 

SPREAD PETITIONS 

Two petitions were circulated. One de- 
manded the end of 5 percent payment. The 
other drafted by Attorney Connolly, threw a 
triple punch at Dennis. 

It demanded that: 

Dennis be impeached and booted out of 
the union. 

That the South Atlantic and Gulf District 
of ILA supervise a new election. 

That criminal and civil action be taken 
against Dennis to enforce the legal and prop- 
erty rights of the members. 

Bocage said the rebel group would have to 
get 2,200 of the 3,400 local members to sign 
to make the petitions effective under the 
union’s two-thirds rule. Many signed last 
night. 

The petitions will be circulated today at 
shapeup hiring gangs. Another meeting 
will be called in the next 5 days, Bocage said. 

Last night’s meeting had been announced 
in a handbill circulated at the riverfront by 
the anti-Dennis leaders. 

DENNIS IN HOUSTON 

Dennis himself was in Houston attending 
& gulf district meeting of ILA. He is a sal- 
aried district official as well as local president. 

Some of the speakers referred to him in 
respectful tones as “Pres.”; “Pres. said so 
and so“; but the arguments always ended 
with whiplash charges that “Pres.” had let 
them down. 

Clarence “Chink” Henry, one of Dennis’ 
braintrusters, took over in the absence of 
the leader. He and Robert B. Lewis, record- 
ing secretary, attacked the Bocage-James 
group in a handbill stating: 

FEW DISGRUNTLED 

“A few disgruntled longshoremen who ran 
for office and were defeated are spreading 
false propaganda about cutting the 5 per- 
cent out and getting you some money 
back. * © oè 

“Do you want to work under the same con- 
ditions that existed before Dave Dennis was 
elected president? 

“If anyone has any suggestions how we 
can maintain our organization on its present 
level without the 5 percent, they should 
bring it to the union headquarters in a regu- 
lar or special meeting, where all members of 
loca] 1419 can be present. 

“Men, do not be fooled. Do not prejudge 
anyone. When the investigation is com- 
pleted you will be proud of the officers of 
local 1419.” 

About 1941 Harvey Netter blasted the then 
local president, Paul Hartman, on similar 
charges like those voiced against Dennis. 
Netter was elected. 

In 1948 came Dennis’ turn. He pointed out 
President Netter was driving a Cadillac. 
Dennis was elected. 

In 1951 James and five others made a trial 
run against Dennis (a similar Cadillac issue 
was raised), but were overwhelmingly de- 
feated. Now, with Tobey committee asser- 
tions for ammunition the campaign has 
started again. 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I think that if the Senate will ratify the 
compact at an early date, the people of 
New York and New Jersey, as well as the 
people throughout the United States, will 
be given new confidence because it seems 
to me that at this grave hour in the 
Nation’s history it is the duty of the 
United States Senate to furnish leader- 
ship in combating crime, juvenile delin- 
quency, and other conditions which to- 
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day constitute a serious threat to our 
social and economic life. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Probably the basis 
for all the occurrences the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Toney] and other 
Senators, including myself, discovered, 
particularly in the New Jersey and New 
York area, arose from the vicious shape- 
up system. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I referred to 
the shape-up system in my statement. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I think the public 
and the Senate ought to know that ap- 
proval of the compact would forever pro- 
hibit a revival of the vicious shape-up 
system should the public ever again be- 
come apathetic. 

Mr. TOBEY. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The shape-up has 
laid the foundation for all these hap- 
penings. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I thank the 
Senator from Washington for empha- 
sizing this point because it is one of the 
important features of the compact. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey subse- 
quently said: Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
REcorD as a part of my remarks some 
observations which I had prepared to 
make earlier in the day, when my dis- 
tinguished colleague [Mr. HENDRICKSON] 
introduced a compact between New Jer- 
sey and New York, which was referred 
to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce for prompt action. 
I had prepared some remarks on the 
subject. To save time, I ask unanimous 
consent that those remarks appear in 
the Recorp at the end of the presenta- 
tion by my colleague [Mr. HENDRICK- 
son] at the time of the introduction of 
his bill earlier in the day. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR SMITH oF NEW JERSEY 
a am happy to be a cosponsor of this 

1. 

I urge prompt action on this joint com- 
pact. 

Recent investigations into certain illegal 
activities practiced in the harbor area of 
the city of New York have uncovered alarm- 
ing instances of racketeering and gangster- 
ism. Gangs of criminals have engaged in 
bribery, pilferage, and coercion of workers 
in order to enrich themselves at the ex- 
pense of the employer, the worker, and the 
public. Similar occurrences of such exten- 
sive mob rule of waterfronts are rare. 

To meet this threat to law and order, the 
States of New Jersey and New York pro- 
pose a joint compact by which an unre- 
mitting drive against racketeering may be 
made. Uniting in quick and effective ac- 
tion, these States now ask that their com- 
pact be authorized by the Congress of the 
United States. x 

The compact aims at driving gangsterism 
from the harbor of New York. It proposes 
to free longshoremen from mob rule and 
to eliminate bribery and pilferage from the 
shipping industry. The result will be not 
only that the worker and employer will 
be freed from gang coercion, but also that 
the cost of consumer goods will be reduced 
by eliminating the illegal levy of criminals. 


These aims are to be accomplished by 
certain measures included in the compact. 
Pier superintendents, hiring agents, steve- 
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dores, and port watchmen must obtain a 
license. No person who is a convicted crim- 
inal may be so licensed. Regional employ- 
ment exchanges are to be established. These 
provisions aim at destroying the unfair and 
dangerous shape-up system. Furthermore, 
longshoremen must be licensed. Public 
loading which provides the opportunity for 
pilferage is to be abolished. Finally, a wa- 
terfront commission is established to ad- 
minister the compact and to make inves- 
tigations into harbor practices. 

This compact is the most effective means 
for combating gangster rule of our great- 
est harbor. I urge that the Senate give 
its authorization to the compact as quickly 
as possible, in order that New Jersey 
and New York may join together to fight 
racketeering in the New York harbor area, 
The legislatures of the two States have al- 
ready passed the compact, and the effective 
implementation of the plan only awaits con- 
gressional approval, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further routine matters to be pre- 
sented, the morning business is con- 
cluded. 


CITING TIMOTHY J. O’MARA FOR 
CONTEMPT OF THE SENATE 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state the inquiry. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Is the Senate now 
in legislative session? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Senate Resolution 139, 
which is No. 518 on the calendar. I may 
say for the information of Senators that 
the purpose is merely to make the reso- 
lution the unfinished business, and that 
I shall then move that the Senate go 
into executive session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the resolution by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A resolution 
(S. Res. 139) citing Timothy J. O'Mara 
for contempt of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Carolina. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the reso- 
lution. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House in- 
sisted upon its amendment to the bill 
(S. 252) to permit all civil actions against 
the United States for recovery of taxes 
erroneously or illegally assessed or col- 
lected to be brought in the district courts 
with the right of trial by jury, disagreed 
to by the Senate; agreed to the con- 
ference asked by the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses there- 
on, and that Mr. KEATING, Mr. Crum- 
PACKER, and Mr. WILLIs were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 4663) 
making appropriations for the Execu- 
tive Office and sundry independent ex- 
ecutive bureaus, boards, commissions, 
corporations, agencies, and offices, for 
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the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, and 
for other purposes; agreed to the con- 
ference asked by the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses there- 
on, and that Mr. PHILLIPS, Mr. Corton, 
Mr. Jonas of North Carolina, Mr. Krue- 
GER, Mr. Taser, Mr. THOMAS, Mr. AN- 
DREWS, Mr. Yates, and Mr. CANNON were 
appointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
5134) to amend the Submerged Lands 
Act; agreed to the conference asked by 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
Grauam, Miss THompson of Michigan, 
Mr. HIILIIx ds. Mr. McCuLLocH, Mr. 
CELLER, Mr. WALTER, and Mr. WILSON 
were appointed managers on the part of 
the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5690) 
making appropriations for additional in- 
dependent executive bureaus, boards, 
commissions, corporations, agencies, and 
offices, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1954, and for other purposes; agreed 
to the conference asked by the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. PHILLIPS, Mr. COT- 
ton, Mr. Jonas of North Carolina, Mr. 
KRUEGER, Mr. TABER, Mr. THOMAS, Mr. 
ANDREWS, Mr. YATES, and Mr. Cannon 
were appointed managers on the part 
of the House at the conference, 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the enrolled bill (H. R. 5710) to amend 
further the Mutual Security Act of 
1951, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses, and it was signed by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. KNOWLAND. I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business, 


RECESS 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I move that the Senate stand in recess 
until 3 o’clock p. m. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 1 
o'clock and 6 minutes p. m.) the Senate, 
in executive session, took a recess until 
3 o'clock p. m. 

On the expiration of the recess, the 
Senate reassembled and was called to 
order by the Presiding Officer (Mr. 
Busu in the chair). 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
clerk will call the roll, 

ahe Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded and 
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that further proceedings under the call 
be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries, and he announced that 
on July 14, 1953, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the act (S. 1082) to 
approve a conveyance made by the city 
of Charleston, S. C., to the South Caro- 
lina State Ports Authority, of real prop- 
erty hertofore granted to said city of 
Charleston by the United States of 
America. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Busu in the chair) laid before the Sen- 
ate messages from the President of the 
United States submitting several nomi- 
nations, which were referred to the ap- 
propriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, when we 
complete our work on the treaties which 
the Senate is about to consider, the 
status of forces agreements, it is our 
plan to have the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of a number of bills which 
I believe are relatively noncontroversial. 
I have already given the list to the 
minority leader, but for the Recorp and 
for the information of other Members 
of the Senate they are as follows: Cal- 
endar No. 374, House bill 3087; Calendar 
No. 485, Senate bill 1152; Calendar No. 
491, Senate bill 2163; Calendar No. 511, 
Senate bill 281; and Calendar No. 515, 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 40. Cal- 
endar No. 518, Senate Resolution 139, 
which was originally on this list, is now 
the unfinished business. 

These measures will not necessarily be 
taken up in the order in which I have 
listed them, but they are a group of 
measures which we may take up when 
we complete the executive session today. 

I wish also to give notice to the Sen- 
ate that, as I understand, the excess- 
profits tax bill was reported from the 
Senate Finance Committee today. As 
soon as that bill is ready, either tomor- 
row or the following day, we shall give 
priority to its consideration. 

Somewhat depending upon the course 
of the legislative sessions for the re- 
mainder of the week, it may be that we 
shall have a calendar call for the con- 
sideration of unobjected to bills on Sat- 
urday. There will be a session on Sat- 
urday, and it may be necessary to have 
evening sessions for the remainder of 
the week, 

By next week it is hoped that the four 
remaining appropriation bills will be on 
the Senate Calendar. I refer to the 
Armed Services appropriation bill, the 
mutual aid appropriation bill, the Dis- 
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trict of Columbia appropriation bill, and 
the legislative appropriation bill. 

In the meantime, conference com- 
mittees on the appropriation bills which 
have already passed the House and Sen- 
ate are starting to meet this week. This 
afternoon the conference committee is 
meeting on the Labor and Health, 
Education, and Welfare appropriation 
bill. I am hopeful that perhaps one a 
day of the conference reports on appro- 
priation bills will be ready. Since these 
are privileged in nature, we propose to 
take them up as soon as they are ready 
for Senate consideration. 

I make this announcement because I 
wish to give as much advance notice as 
possible to Members of the Senate as to 
the proposed legislative program, 


STATUS OF FORCES AGREEMENT OF 
PARTIES TO THE NORTH ATLAN- 
TIC TREATY ORGANIZATION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
aoe is proceeding in executive ses- 

on. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the agree- 
ment, Executive T (82d Cong., 2d sess.), 
an agreement between the parties to 
the North Atlantic Treaty regarding the 
status of their forces, signed at London 
on June 19, 1951, which was read the 
second time, as follows: 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE PARTIES TO THE 
NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY REGARDING THE 
STATUS or THEIR Forces 


The Parties to the North Atlantic Treaty 
signed in Washington on 4th April, 1949, 

Considering that the forces of one Party 
may be sent, by arrangement, to serve in 
the territory of another Party; 

Bearing in mind that the decision to send 
them and the conditions under which they 
will be sent, in so far as such conditions are 
not laid down by the present Agreement, will 
continue to be the subject of separate ar- 
rangements between the Parties concerned; 

Desiring, however, to define the status of 
such forces while in the territory of rnother 
Party; 

Have agreed as follows: 

ARTICLE I 


1. In this Agreement the expression— 

(a) “force” means the personnel belong- 
ing to the land, sea or air armed services of 
one Contracting Party when in the territory 
of another Contracting Party in the North 
Atlantic Treaty area in connexion with their 
official duties, provided that the two Con- 
tracting Parties concerned may agree that 
certain individuals, units or formations shall 
not be regarded as constituting or included 
in a “force” for the purposes of the present 
Agreement; 

(b) “civilian component” means the 
civilian personnel accompanying a force of 
a Contracting Party who are in the employ 
of an armed service of that Contracting 
Party, and who are not stateless persons, nor 
nationals of any State which is not a Party 
to the North Atlantic Treaty, nor nationals 
of, nor ordinarily resident in, the State in 
which the force is located; 

(c) “dependent” means the spouse of a 
member of a force or of a civilian component, 
or a child of such member depending on him 
or her for support; 

(d) “sending State” means the Contract- 
ing Party to which the force belongs: 

(e) “receiving State” means the Contract- 
ing Party in the territory of which the force 
or civilian component is located, whether 
it be stationed there or passing in transit; 
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(f) “military authorities of the sending 
State” means those authorities of a sending 
State who are empowered by its law to en- 
force the military law of that State with 
respect to members of its forces or civilian 
components; 

(g) “North Atlantic Council” means the 
Council established by Article 9 of the North 
Atlantic Treaty or any of its subsidiary 
bodies authorised to act on its behalf. 

2. This Agreement shall apply to the au- 
thorities of political sub-divisions of the Con- 
tracting Parties, within their territories to 
which the Agreement applies or extends in 
accordance with Article XX, as it applies to 
the central authorities of those Contracting 
Parties, provided, however, that property 
owned by political sub-divisions shall not be 
considered to be property owned by a Con- 
tracting Party within the meaning of Arti- 
cle VIII, 

ARTICLE II 

It is the duty of a force and its civilian 
component and the members thereof as well 
as their dependents to respect the law of the 
receiving State, and to abstain from any ac- 
tivity inconsistent with the spirit of the 
present Agreement, and, in particular, from 
any political activity in the receiving State. 
It is also the duty of the sending State to 
take necessary measures to that end. 


ARTICLE III 


1. On the conditions specified in paragraph 
2 of this Article and subject to compliance 
with the formalities established by the re- 
ceiving State relating to entry and departure 
of a force or the members thereof, such mem- 
bers shall be exempt from passport and visa 
regulations and immigration inspection on 
entering or leaving the territory of a receiv- 
ing State. They shall also be exempt from 
the regulations of the receiving State on the 
registration and control of aliens, but shall 
not be considered as acquiring any right to 
permanent residence or domicile in the terri- 
tories of the receiving State. 

2. The following documents only will be 
required in respect of members of a force, 
They must be presented on demand: 

(a) personal identity card issued by the 
sending State showing names, date of birth, 
rank and number (if any), service, and 
photograph; 

(b) individual or collective movement or- 
der, in the language of the sending State 
and in the English and French languages, 
issued by an appropriate agency of the send- 
ing State or of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganizations and certifying to the status of 
the individual or group as a member or 
members of a force and to the movement or- 
dered. The receiving State may require a 
movement order to be countersigned by its 
appropriate representative. 

3. Members of a civilian component and 
dependents shall be so described in their 
passports. 

4. If a member of a force or of a civilian 
component leaves the employ of the send- 
ing State and is not repatriated, the au- 
thorities of the sending State shall imme- 
diately inform the authorities of the re- 
ceiving State, giving such particulars as may 
be required. The authorities of the send- 
ing State shall similarly inform the author- 
ities of the receiving State of any member 
who has absented himself for more than 
twenty-one days. 

5. If the receiving State has requested the 
removal from its territory of a member of a 
force or civilian component or has made an 
expulsion order against an ex-member of a 
force or of a civilian component or against a 
dependent of a member or ex-member, the 
authorities of the sending State shall be 
responsible for receiving the person con- 
cerned within their own territory or other- 
wise disposing of him outside the receiving 
State. This paragraph shall apply only to 
persons who are not nationals of the re- 
ceiving State and have entered the receiving 
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State as members of a force or civilian com- 
ponent or for the purpose of becoming such 
members, and to the dependents of such 
persons, 
ARTICLE IV 

The receiving State shall either 

(a) accept as valid, without a driving test 
or fee, the driving permit or licence or mili- 
tary driving permit issued by the sending 
State or a sub-division thereof to a member 
of a force or of a civilian component; or 

(b) issue its own driving permit or licence 
to any member of a force or civilian com- 
ponent who holds a driving permit or licence 
or military driving permit issued by the 
sending State or a sub-division thereof, pro- 
vided that no driving test shall be required. 


ARTICLE V 


1, Members of a force shall normally wear 
uniform. Subject to any arrangement to 
the contrary between the authorities of the 
sending and receiving States, the wearing of 
civilian dress shall be on the same condi- 
tions as for members of the forces of the 
receiving State. Regularly constituted units 
or formations of a force shall be in uniform 
when crossing a frontier. 

2. Service vehicles of a force or civilian 
component shall carry, in addition to their 
registration number, a distinctive national- 
ity mark, 

ARTICLE VI 


Members of a force may possess and carry 
arms, on condition that they are authorised 
to do so by their orders. The authorities of 
the sending State shall give sympathetic 
consideration to requests from the receiv- 
ing State concerning this matter, 


ARTICLE VII 


FF k Subject to the provisions of this Ar- 
cle, 

(a) the military authorities of the sending 
State shall have the right to exercise within 
the receiving State all criminal and disci- 
plinary jurisdiction conferred on them by 
the law of the sending State over all persons 
subject to the military law of that State; 

(b) the authorities of the receiving State 
shall have jurisdiction over the members of 
a force or civilian component and their de- 
pendents with respect to offences committed 
within the territory of the receiving State 
and punishable by the law of that State. 

2—(a) The military authorities of the 
sending State shall have the right to exercise 
exclusive jurisdiction over persons subject to 
the military law of that State with respect 
to offences, including offences relating to its 
security, punishable by the law of the send- 
ing State, but not by the law of the receiv- 
ing State. 

(b) The authorities of the receiving State 
shall have the right to exercise exclusive ju- 
risdiction over members of a force or civilian 
component and their dependents with re- 
spect to offences, including offences relating 
to the security of that State, punishable by 
its law but not by the law of the sending 
State. 

(c) For the purposes of this paragraph and 
of paragraph 3 of this Article a security of- 
fence against a State shall include 

(i) treason against the State; 

(ii) sabotage, espionage or violation of any 
law relating to official secrets of that. State, 
or secrets relating to the national defence 
of that State. 

3. In cases where the right to exercise ju- 
risdiction is concurrent the following rules 
shall apply: 

(a) The military authorities of the send- 
ing State shall have the primary right to ex- 
ercise jurisdiction over a member of a force 
or of a civilian component in relation to 

(i) offences solely against the property or 
security of that State, or offences solely 
against the person or property of another 
member of the force or civilian component 
of that State or of a dependent; 
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(il) offences arising out of any act or 
omission done in the performance of official 
duty. 

(b) In the case of any other offence the 
authorities of the receiving State shall have 
the primary right to exercise jurisdiction. 

(c) If the State having the primary right 
decides not to exercise jurisdiction, it shall 
notify the authorities of the other State as 
soon as practicable. The authorities of the 
State having the primary right shall give 
sympathetic consideration to a request from 
the authorities of the other State for a 
waiver of its right in cases where that other 
State considers such waiver to be of particu- 
lar importance. 

4. The foregoing provisions of this Article 
shall not imply any right for the military 
authorities of the sending State to exercise 
jurisdiction over persons who are nationals 
of or ordinarily resident in the receiving 
State, unless they are members of the force 
of the sending State. 

5.— (a) The authorities of the receiving 
and sending States shall assist each other in 
the arrest of members of a force or civilian 
component or their dependents in the terri- 
tory of the receiving State and in handing 
them over to the authority which is to ex- 
ercise jurisdiction in accordance with the 
above provisions. 

(b) The authorities of the receiving State 
shall notify promptly the military authori- 
ties of the sending State of the arrest of any 
member of a force or civilian component or 
a dependent. 

(c) The custody of an accused member of 
a force or civilian component over whom the 
receiving State is to exercise jurisdiction 
shall, if he is in the hands of the sending 
State, remain with that State until he is 
charged by the receiving State. 

6.—(a) The authorities of the receiving 
and sending States shall assist each other in 
the carrying out of all necessary investiga- 
tions into offences, and in the collection and 
production of evidence, including the seizure _ 
and, in proper cases, the handing over of ob- 
jects connected with an offence. The hand- 
ing over of such objects may, however, be 
made subject to their return within the 
time specified by the authority delivering 
them. 

(b) The authorities of the Contracting 
Parties shall notify one another of the dis- 
position of all cases in which there are con- 
current rights to exercise jurisdiction. 

7.—(a) A death sentence shall not be car- 
ried out in the receiving State by the au- 
thorities of the sending State if the legisla- 
tion of the receiving State does not provide 
for such punishment in a similar case. 

(b) The authorities of the receiving State 
shall give sympathetic consideration to a 
request from the authorities of the sending 
State for assistance in carrying out a sen- 
tence of imprisonment pronounced by the 
authorities of the sending State under the 
provision of this Article within the terri- 
tory of the receiving State. 

8. Where an accused has been tried in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this Article 
by the authorities of one Contracting Party 
and has been acquitted, or has been con- 
victed and is serving, or has served, his sen- 
tence or has been pardoned, he may not be 
tried again for the same offence within the 
same territory by the authorities of another 
Contracting Party. However, nothing in this 
paragraph shall prevent the military au- 
thorities of the sending State from trying a 
member of its force for any violation of 
rules of discipline arising from an act or 
omission which constituted an offence for 
which he was tried by the authorities of an- 
other Contracting Party. 

9. Whenever a member of a force or civilian 
component or a dependent is prosecuted 
under the jurisdiction of a receiving State 
he shall be entitled— 

(a) to a prompt and speedy trial; 
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(b) to be informed, in advance of trial, of 
the specific charge or charges made against 
him; 

(c) to be confronted with the witnesses 


him; 
(d) to have compulsory for ob- 
witnesses in his favour, if they are 
within the jurisdiction of the receiving 
State; 

(e) to have legal representation of his own 
choice for his defence or to have free or 
assisted legal representation under the con- 
ditions prevailing for the time being in the 
receiving State; 

(f) if he considers it necessary, to have 
the services of a competent interpreter; and 

(g) to communicate with a representative 
of the Government of the sending State and, 
when the rules of the court permit, to have 
such a representative present at his trial. 

10.—(a) Regularly constituted military 
units or formations of a force shall have the 
right to police any camps, establishments or 
other premises which they occupy as the 
result of an agreement with the receiving 
State. The military police of the force may 
take all appropriate measures to ensure the 
maintenance of order and security on such 
premises. 

(b) Outside these premises, such military 
police shall be employed only subject to ar- 
rangements with the authorities of the re- 
celving State and in liaison with those au- 
thorities, and in so far as such employment 
is necessary to maintain discipline and order 
among the members of the force. 

11, Each Contracting Party shall seek such 
legislation as it deems to ensure 
the adequate security and protection within 
its territory of installations, equipment, 
property, records and official information of 
other Contracting Parties, and the punish- 
ment of persons who may contravene laws 
enacted for that purpose. 

ARTICLE VIIT 

1. Each Contracting Party waives all its 
_claims against any other Contracting Party 
for damage to any property owned by it and 
used by its land, sea or air armed services, 
if such damage— 

(i) was caused by a member or an em- 
ployee of the armed services of the other 
Contracting Party in the execution of his 
duties in connexion with the operation of 
the North Atlantic Treaty; or 

(u) arose from the use of any vehicle, ves- 

sel or aircraft owned by the other Contract- 
ing Party and used by its armed services, 
provided either than the vehicle, vessel or 
aircraft causing the damage was being used 
in connexion with the operation of the North 
Atlantic Treaty, or that the damage was 
caused to property being so used. 
Claims for maritime salvage by one Con- 
tracting Party against any other Contracting 
Party shall be waived, provided that the ves- 
sel or cargo salved was owned by a Contract- 
ing Party and being used by its armed serv- 
ices in connexion with the operation of the 
North Atlantic Treaty. 

2.—(a) In the case of damage caused or 
arising as stated in paragraph 1 to other 
property owned by a Contracting Party and 
located in its territory, the issue of the lia- 
bility of any other Contracting Party shall 
be determined and the amount of damage 
shall be assessed, unless the Contracting 
Parties concerned agree otherwise, by a sole 
arbitrator selected in accordance with sub- 
paragraph (b) of this paragraph. The arbi- 
trator shall also decide any counter-claims 
arising out of the same incident. 

(b) The arbitrator referred to in sub- 
paragraph (a) above shall be selected by 
agreement between the Contracting Parties 
concerned from amongst the nationals of the 
receiving State who hold or have held high 
judicial office. If the Contracting Parties 
concerned are unable, within two months, to 
agree upon the arbitrator, either may request 
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the Chairman of the North Atlantic Council 
Deputies to select a person with the afore- 
said qualifications. 

(c) Any decision taken by the arbitrator 
shall be binding and conclusive upon the 
Contracting Parties. 

(d) The amount of any compensation 
awarded by the arbitrator shall be distrib- 
uted in accordance with the provisions of 
paragraph 5 (e) (i), (ii) and (iii) of this 
Article. 


(e) The compensation of the arbitrator 
shall be fixed by agreement between the Con- 
tracting Parties concerned and shall, to- 
gether with the necessary expenses incidental 
to the performance of his duties, be defrayed 
in equal proportions by them. 

(f) Nevertheless, each Contracting Party 
waives its claim in any such case where the 
damage is less than:— 

Belgium: B.fr, 70,000. Netherlands: Fl. 5,320. 
Canada: $1,460. Norway: Kr. 10,000. 
Denmark: Kr. 9,670. Portugal: Es. 40,250. 


France: F.fr. 490,000. United Kingdom: 
Iceland: Kr. 22,800. £500. 
Italy: Li. 850,000. United States: $1,400. 
Luxembourg: Lr. 

70,000. 


Any other Contracting Party whose property 
has been damaged in the same incident shall 
also waive its claim up to the above amount, 
In the case of considerable variation in the 
rates of exchange between these currencies 
the Contracting Parties shall agree on the 
appropriate adjustments of these amounts. 

3. For the purposes of paragraphs 1 and 2 
of this Article the expression “owned by a 
Contracting Party” in the case of a vessel in- 
cludes a vessel on bare boat charter to that 
Contracting Party or requisitioned by it on 
bare boat terms or seized by it in prize (ex- 
cept to the extent that the risk of loss or lia- 
bility is borne by some person other than 
such Contracting Party). 

4. Each Contracting Party waives all its 
claims against any other Contracting Party 
for injury or death suffered by any member 
of its armed services while such member was 
engaged in the performance of his official 
duties. 

5. Claims (other than contractual claims 
and those to which paragraphs 6 or 7 of this 
Article apply) arising out of acts or omissions 
of members of a force or civilian component 
done in the performance of official duty, or 
out of any other act, omission or occurrence 
for which a force or civilian component is 
legally responsible, and causing damage in 
the territory of the receiving State to third 
parties, other than any of the Contracting 
Parties, shall be dealt with by the receiving 
State in accordance with the following pro- 
visions :— 

(a) Claims shall be filed, considered and 
settled or adjudicated in accordance with the 
laws and regulations of the receiving State 
with respect to claims arising from the ac- 
tivities of its own armed forces, 

(b) The receiving State may settle any 
such claims, and payment of the amount 
agreed upon or determined by adjudication 
shall be made by the receiving State in its 
currency. 

(c) Such payment, whether made pursuant 
to a settlement or to adjudication of the case 
by a competent tribunal of the receiving 
State, or the final adjudication by such a tri- 
bunal denying payment, shall be binding and 
conclusive upon the Contracting Parties. 

(d) Every claim paid by the receiving 
State shall be communicated to the sending 
States concerned together with full particu- 
lars and a proposed distribution in conform- 
ity with sub-paragraphs (e) (i), (ii) and 
(ili) below. In default of a reply within 
two months, the proposed distribution shall 
be regarded as accepted. 

(e) The cost incurred in satisfying claims 
pursuant to the preceding sub-paragraphs 
and paragraph 2 of this Article shall be dis- 
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tributed between the Contracting Parties, 
as follows:— 

(i) Where one sending State alone is re- 
sponsible, the amount awarded or adjudged 
shall be distributed in the proportion of 25 
per cent. chargeable to the receiving State 
and 75 per cent. chargeable to the sending 
State. 

(ii) Where more than one State is respon- 
sible for the damage, the amount awarded 
or adjudged shall be distributed equally 
among them: however, if the receiving State 
is not one of the States responsible, its con- 
tribution shall be half that of each of the 
sending States, 

(ili) Where the damage was caused by the 
armed services of the Contracting Parties 
and it is not possible to attribute it specifi- 
cally to one or more of those armed services, 
the amount awarded or adjudged shall be 
distributed equally among the Contracting 
Parties concerned: however, if the receiving 
State is not one of the States by whose 
armed services the damage was caused, its 
contribution shall be half that of each of the 
sending States concerned. 

(iv) Every half-year, a statement of the 
sums paid by the receiving State in the 
course of the half-yearly period in respect of 
every case regarding which the proposed dis- 
tribution on a percentage basis has been ac- 
cepted, shall be sent to the sending States 
concerned, together with a request for reim- 
bursement. Such reimbursement shall be 
made within the shortest possible time, in 
the currency of the receiving State. 

(f) In cases where the application of the 
provisions of sub-paragraphs (b) and (e) of 
this paragraph would cause a Contracting 
Party serious hardship, it may request the 
North Atlantic Council to arrange a settle- 
ment of a different nature. 

(g) A member of a force or civilian com- 
ponent shall not be subject to any proceed- 
ings for the enforcement of any judgment 
given against him in the receiving State in a 
matter arising from the performance of his 
official duties. 

(h) Except in so far as sub-paragraph (e) 
of this paragraph applies to claims covered 
by paragraph 2 of this Article, the provisions 
of this paragraph shall not apply to any 
claim arising out of or in connection with 
the navigation or operation of a ship or the 
loading, carriage, or discharge of a cargo, 
other than claims for death or personal in- 
jury to which paragraph 4 of this Article does 
not apply. 

6. Claims against members of a force or 
civilian component arising out of tortious 
acts or omissions in the receiving State not 
done in the performance of official duty shall 
be dealt with in the following manner:— 

(a) The authorities of the receiving State 
shall consider the claim and assess com- 
pensation to the claimant in a fair and just 
manner, taking into account all the circum- 
stances of the case, including the conduct 
of the injured person, and shall prepare a 
report on the matter, 

(b) The report shall be delivered to the 
authorities of the sending State, who shall 
then decide without delay whether they will 
offer an ex gratia payment, and if so, of what 
amount. 

(c) If an offer of ex gratia payment is 
made, and accepted by the claimant in full 
satisfaction of his claim, the authorities of 
the sending State shall make the payment 
themselves and inform the authorities of the 
receiving State of their decision and of the 
sum paid. 

(d) Nothing in this paragraph shall affect 
the jurisdiction of the courts of the receiv- 
ing State to entertain an action against a 
member of a force or of a civilian component 
unless and until there has been payment in 
full satisfaction of the claim. 

7. Claims arising out of the unauthorised 
use of any vehicle of the armed services of 
a sending State shall be dealt with in accord- 
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ance with paragraph 6 of this Article, except 
in so far as the force or civilian component 
is legally responsible. 

8. If a dispute arises as to whether a 
tortious act or omission of a member of a 
force or civilian component was done in the 
performance of official duty or as to whether 
the use of any vehicle of the armed services 
of a sending State was unauthorised, the 
question shall be submitted to an arbitrator 
appointed in accordance with paragraph 2 
(b) of this Article, whose decision on this 
point shall be final and conclusive. 

9. The sending State shall not claim im- 
munity from the jurisdiction of the courts of 
the receiving State for members of a force 
or civilian component in respect of the civil 
jurisdiction of the courts of the receiving 
State except to the extent provided in para- 
graph 5 (g) of this Article. 

10. The authorities of the sending State 
and of the receiving State shall co-operate 
in the procurement of evidence for a fair 
hearing and disposal of claims in regard to 
which the Contracting Parties are concerned. 


ARTICLE IX 


1. Members of a force or of a civilian com- 
ponent and their dependents may purchase 
locally goods necessary for their own con- 
sumption, and such services as they need, 
under the same conditions as the nationals 
of the receiving State. 

2. Goods which are required from local 
sources for the subsistence of a force or 
civilian component shall normally be pur- 
chased through the authorities which pur- 
chase such goods for the armed services of 
the receiving State. In order to avoid such 
purchases having any adverse effect on the 
economy of the receiving State, the compe- 
tent authorities of that State shall indicate, 
when necessary, any articles the purchase 
of which should be restricted or forbidden. 

3. Subject to agreements already in force 
or which may hereafter be made between 
the authorised representatives of the sending 
and receiving States, the authorities of the 
receiving State shall assume sole responsi- 
bility for making suitable arrangements to 
make available to a force or a civilian com- 
ponent the buildings and grounds which it 
requires, as well as facilities and services 
connected therewith. These agreements and 
arrangements shall be, as far as possible, in 
accordance with the regulations governing 
the accommodation and billeting of similar 
personnel of the receiving State. In the ab- 
sence of a specific contract to the contrary, 
the laws of the receiving State shall deter- 
mine the rights and obligations arising out 
of the occupation or use of the buildings, 
grounds, facilities or services. 

4. Local civilian labour requirements of a 
force or civilian component shall be satisfied 
in the same way as the comparable require- 
ments of the receiving State and with the 
assistance of the authorities of the receiv- 
ing State through the employment ex- 
changes. The conditions of employment and 
work, in particular wages, supplementary 
payments and conditions for the protection 
of workers, shall be those laid down by the 
legislation of the receiving State. Such 
civilian workers employed by a force or 
civilian component shall not be regarded for 
any purpose as being members of that force 
or civilian component. 

5. When a force or a civilian component 
has at the place where it is stationed in- 
adequate medical or dental facilities, its 
members and their dependents may receive 
medical and dental care, including hospital- 
isation, under the same conditions as com- 
parable personnel of the receiving State. 

6. The receiving State shall give the most 

i favourable consideration to requests for the 
grant to members of a force or of a civilian 
component of travelling facilities and con- 
cessions with regard to fares. These facili- 
ties and concessions will be the subject of 
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special arrangements to be made between 
the Governments concerned, 
7. Subject to any general or particular 


‘financial arrangements between the Con- 


tracting Parties, payment in local currency 
for goods, accommodation and services fur- 
nished under paragraphs 2, 3, 4 and, if neces- 
sary, 5 and 6, of this Article shall be made 
promptly by the authorities of the force. 

8. Neither a force, nor a civilian compo- 
nent, nor the members thereof, nor their 
dependents, shall by reason of this Article 
enjoy any exemption from taxes or duties 
relating to purchases and services charge- 
able under the fiscal regulations of the re- 
ceiving State. 

ARTICLE X 


1. Where the legal incidence of any form 
of taxation in the receiving State depends 
upon residence or domicile, periods during 
which a member of a force or civilian com- 
ponent is in the territory of that State by 
reason solely of his being a member of such 
force or civilian component shall not be con- 
sidered as periods of residence therein, or as 
creating a change of residence or domicile, 
for the purposes of such taxation. Members 
of a force or civilian component shall be ex- 
empt from taxation in the receiving State on 
the salary and emoluments paid to them as 
such members by the sending State or on 
any tangible movable property the presence 
of which in the receiving State is due solely 
to their temporary presence there. 

2. Nothing in this Article shall prevent 
taxation of a member of a force or civilian 
component with respect to any profitable 
enterprise, other than his employment as 
such member, in which he may engage in 
the receiving State, and, except as regards his 
salary and emoluments and the tangible 
movable property referred to in paragraph 
1, nothing in this Article shall prevent taxa- 
tion to which, even if regarded as having his 
residence or domicile outside the territory of 
the receiving State, such a member is liable 
under the law of that State. 

3. Nothing in this Article shall apply to 
“duty” as defined in paragraph 12 of Article 
XI. 


4. For the purposes of this Article the term 
“member of a force” shall not include any 
person who is a national of the receiving 
State. 

ARTICLE XI 

1. Save as provided expressly to the con- 
trary in this Agreement, members of a force 
and of a civilian component as well as their 
dependents shall be subject to the laws and 
regulations administered by the customs 
authorities of the receiving State. In par- 
ticular the customs authorities of the receiv- 
ing State shall have the right, under the 
general conditions laid down by the laws and 
regulations of the receiving State, to search 
members of a force or civilian component and 
their dependents and to examine their lug- 
gage and vehicles, and to seize articles pur- 
suant to such laws and regulations. 

2.— (a) The temporary importation and the 
re-exportation of service vehicles of a force 
or civilian component under their own 
power shall be authorized free of duty on 
presentation of a triptyque in the form 
shown in the Appendix to this Agreement. 

(b) The temporary importation of such 
vehicles not under their own power shall be 
governed by paragraph 4 of this Article and 
the re-exportation thereof by paragraph 8. 

(c) Service vehicles of a force or civilian 
component shall be exempt from any tax pay- 
able in respect of the use of vehicles on the 
roads. 4 

3. Official documents under official seal 
shall not be subject to customs inspection. 
Couriers, whatever their status, carrying 
these documents must be in possession of an 
individual movement order issued in accord- 
ance with paragraph 2 (b) of Article III. This 
movement order shall show the number of 
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despatches carried and certify that they con- 
tain only official documents. 

4. A force may import free of duty the 
equipment for the force and reasonable 
quantities of provisions, supplies and other 
goods for the exclusive use of the force and, 
in cases where such use is permitted by the 
receiving State, its civilian component and 
dependents. This duty-free importation 
shall be subject to the deposit, at the customs 
office for the place of entry, together with 
such customs documents as shall be agreed, 
of a certificate in a form agreed between 
the receiving State and the sending State 
signed by a person authorised by the sending 
State for that purpose. The designation of 
the person authorised to sign the certificates 
as well as specimens of the signatures and 
stamps to be used, shall be sent to the cus- 
toms administration of the receiving State. 

5. A member of a force or civilian com- 
ponent may, at the time of his first arrival to 
take up service in the receiving State or at 
the time of the first arrival of any dependent 
to join him, import his personal effects and 
furniture free of duty for the term of such 
service. 

6. Members of a force or civilian component 
may import temporarily free of duty their 
private motor vehicles for the personal use 
of themselves and their dependents. There 
is no obligation under this Article to grant 
exemption from taxes payable in respect of 
the use of roads by private vehicles. 

7. Imports made by the authorities of a 
force other than for the exclusive use of that 
force and its civilian component, and im- 
ports, other than those dealt with in para- 
graphs 5 and 6 of this Article, effected by 
members of a force or civilian component 
are not, by reason of this Article, entitled 
to any exemption from duty or other con- 
ditions. 

8. Goods which have been imported duty- 
free under paragraphs 2 (b), 4, 5 or 6 above— 

(a) may be re-exported freely, provided 
that, in the case of goods imported under 
paragraph 4, a certificate, issued in accord- 
ance with that paragraph is presented to 
the customs office: the customs authorities, 
however, may verify that goods re-exported 
are as described in the certificate, if any, and 
have in fact been imported under the con- 
ditions of paragraphs 2 (b), 4, 5 or 6 as the 
case may be; 

(b) shall not normally be disposed of in 
the receiving State by way of either sale or 
gift: however, in particular eases such dis- 
posal may be authorised on conditions im- 
posed by the authorities concerned of the 
receiving State (for instance, on payment of 
duty and tax and compliance with the re- 
quirements of the controls of trade and 
exchange). 

9. Goods purchased in the receiving State 
shall be exported therefrom only in accord- 
ance with the regulations in force in the 
receiving State. 

10. Special arrangements for crossing 
frontiers shall be granted by the customs 
authorities to regularly constituted units or 
formations, prcvided that the customs au- 
thorities concerned have been duly notified 
in advance. 

11. Special arrangements shall be made 
by the receiving State so that fuel, ofl and 
lubricants for use in service vehicles, air- 
craft and vessels of a force or civilian com- 
ponent, may be delivered free of all duties 
and taxes. 

12. In paragraphs 1-10 of this Article 

“duty” means customs duties and all other 
duties and taxes payable on importation or 
exportation, as the case may be, except dues 
and taxes which are no more than charges 
for services rendered; 

“importation” includes withdrawal from 
customs warehouses or continuous customs 
custody, provided that the goods concerned 
have not been grown, produced or manufac- 
tured in the receiving State. 
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18. The provisions of this Article shall 
apply to the goods concerned not only when 
they are imported into or exported from the 
receiving State, but also when they are in 
transit through the territory of a Contract- 
ing Party, and for this purpose the expression 
“receiving State” in this Article shall be re- 
garded as including any Contracting Party 
through whose territory the goods are pass- 
ing in transit. 

ARTICLE XII 

1. The customs or fiscal authorities of the 
receiving State may, as a condition of the 
grant of any customs or fiscal exemption or 
concession provided for in this Agreement, 
require such conditions to be observed as 
they may deem necessary to prevent abuse. 

2. These authorities may refuse any ex- 
emption provided for by this Agreement in 
respect of the importation into the receiving 
State of articles grown, produced or manu- 
factured in that State which have been ex- 
ported therefrom without payment of, or 
upon repayment of, taxes or duties which 
would have been chargeable but for such 
exportation. Goods removed from a customs 
warehouse shall be deemed to be imported if 
they were regarded as having been exported 
by reason of being deposited in the ware- 
house. 

ARTICLE XII 


1. In order to prevent offences against 
customs and fiscal laws and regulations, the 
authorities of the receiving and of the send- 
ing States shall assist each other in the con- 
duct of enquiries and the collection of evi- 
dence. 

2. The authorities of a force shall render 
all assistance within their power to ensure 
that articles liable to seizure by, or on behalf 
of, the customs or fiscal authorities of the re- 
ceiving State are handed to those authorities. 

3. The authorities of a force shall render 
all assistance within their power to ensure 
the payment of duties, taxes and penalties 
payable by members of the force or civilian 
component or their dependents. 

4. Service vehicles and articles belonging 
to a force or to its civilian component, and 
not to a member of such force or civilian 
component, seized by the authorities of the 
receiving State in connection with an offence 
against its customs or fiscal laws or regula- 
tions shall be handed over to the appropriate 
authorities of the force concerned. 


ARTICLE XIV 


1. A force, a civilian component and the 
members thereof, as well as their dependents, 
shall remain subject to the foreign exchange 
regulations of the sending State and shall 
also be subject to the regulations of the 
receiving State. 

2. The foreign exchange authorities of the 
sending and the receiving States may issue 
special regulations applicable to a force or 
civilian component or the members thereof 
as well as to their dependents. 


ARTICLE XV 


1. Subject to paragraph 2 of this Article, 
this Agreement shall remain in force in the 
event of hostilities to which the North At- 
lantic Treaty applies, except that the pro- 
visions for settling claims in paragraphs 2 
and 5 of Article VIII shall not apply to war 
damage, and that the provisions of the 
Agreement, and, in particular of Articles III 
and VII, shall immediately be reviewed by 
the Contracting Parties concerned, who may 
agree to such modifications as they may con- 
sider desirable regarding the application of 
the Agreement between them. 

2. In the event of such hostilities, each of 
the Contracting Parties shall have the right, 
by giving 60 days’ notice to the other Con- 
tracting Parties, to suspend the application 
of any of the provisions of this Agreement so 
far as it is concerned. If this right is exer- 
cised, the Contracting Parties shall immedi- 
ately consult with a view to agreeing on suit- 
able provisions to replace the provisions 
suspended, 
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ARTICLE XVI 
All differences between the Contracting 


Parties relating to the interpretation or ap-- 


plication of this Agreement shall be settled 
by negotiation between them without re- 
course to any outside jurisdiction. Except 
where express provision is made to the con- 
trary in this Agreement, differences which 
cannot be settled by direct negotiation shall 
be referred to the North Atlantic Council, 
ARTICLE XVII 

Any Contracting Party may at any time 
request the revision of any Article of this 
Agreement. The request shall be addressed 
to the North Atlantic Council. 


ARTICLE XVIII 


1. The present Agreement shall be ratified 
and the instruments of ratification shall be 
deposited as soon as possible with the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America, 
which shall notify each signatory State of 
the date of deposit thereof, 

2. Thirty days after four signatory States 
have deposited their instruments of ratifica- 
tion the present Agreement shall come into 
force between them. It shall come into force 
for each other signatory State thirty days 
after the deposit of its instrument of rati- 
fication. 

3. After it has come into force, the present 
Agreement shall, subject to the approval of 
the North Atlantic Council and to such con- 
ditions as it may decide, be open to accession 
on behalf of any State which accedes to the 
North Atlantic Treaty. Accession shall be 
effected by the deposit of an instrument of 
accession with the Government of the United 
States of America, which shall notify each 
signatory and acceding State of the date of 
deposit thereof. In respect of any State on 
behalf of which an instrument of accession 
is deposited, the present Agreement shall 
come into force thirty days after the date 
of the deposit of such instrument. 


ARTICLE XIX 


1. The present Agreement may be de- 
nounced by any Contracting Party after the 
expiration of a period of four years from the 
date on which the Agreement comes into 
force. 

2. The denunciation of the Agreement by 
any Contracting Party shall be effected by 
a written notification addressed by that Con- 
tracting Party to the Government of the 
United States of America which shall notify 
all the other Contracting Parties of each 
such notification and the date of receipt 
thereof. 

8. The denunciation shall take effect one 
year after the receipt of the notification by 
the Government of the United States of 
America. After the expiration of this period 
of one year, the Agreement shall cease to be 
in force as regards the Contracting Party 
which denounces it, but shall continue in 
force for the remaining Contracting Parties. 


ARTICLE XX 


1. Subject to the provisions of paragraphs 
2 and 3 of this Article, the present Agreement 
shall apply only to the metropolitan territory 
of a Contracting Party. 

2. Any State may, however, at the time of 
the deposit of its instrument of ratification 
or accession or at any time thereafter, de- 
clare by notification given to the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America that 
the present Agreement shall extend (sub- 
ject, if the State making the declaration con- 
siders it to be necessary, to the conclusion 
of a special agreement between that State 
and each of the sending States concerned), 
to all or any of the territories for whose in- 
ternational relations it is responsible in the 
North Atlantic Treaty area. The present 
Agreement shall then extend to the territory 
or territories named therein thirty days after 
the receipt by the Government of the United 
States of America of the notification, or 
thirty days after the conclusion of the spe- 
cial agreements if required, or when it has 
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come into force under Article XVIII, which- 
ever is the later. 

3. A State which has made a declaration 
under paragraph 2 of this Article extending 
the present Agreement to any territory for 
whose international relations it is responsi- 
ble may denounce the Agreement separately 
in respect of that territory in accordance 
with the provisions of Article XIX. 

In witness whereof the undersigned Pleni- 
potentiaries have signed the present Agree- 
ment. 

Done in London this nineteenth day of 
June, 1951, in the English and French lan- 
guages, both texts being equally authorita- 
tive, in a single original which shall be de- 
posited in the archives of the Government of 
the United States of America. The Govern- 
ment of the United States of America shall 
transmit certified copies thereof to all the 
signatory and acceding States. 

For the Kingdom of Belgium: 

OBERT DE THIEUSIES. 


L. D. WILGRESS, 
For the Kingdom of Denmark: 
STEENSEN-LETH, 


For Canada: 


For France: 
HERVÉ ALPHAND. 
For Iceland: 
GUNNLAUGER PÉTURSSON. 
For Italy: 


A. Rosst-Loncut, 
For the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg: 
A. CLASEN, 
For the Kingdom of the Netherlands: 
A. W. L. TJARDA VAN STARKENBORGH- 
STACHOUWER, 
For the Kingdom of Norway: 


For Portugal: 


Dac BRYN. 


R. ENNES ULRICH. 


The Agreement is only applicable to 
the territory of Continental Portugal, 
with the exclusion of the Adjacent 
Islands and the Overseas Provinces. 

For the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland: 
HERBERT MORRISON. 
For the United States of America: 
CHARLES M. SPOFFORD. 


I certify that the foregoing is a true copy 
of the agreement between the parties to the 
North Atlantic Treaty regarding the status 
of their forces which was signed in the Eng- 
lish and French larguages at London on 
June 19, 1951, the signed original of which 
is deposited in the archives of the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America. 

In testimony whereof, I, Dean Acheson, 
Secretary of State of the United States of 
America, have hereunto caused the seal of 
the Department of State to be affixed and 
my name subscribed by the authentication 
officer of the said department, at the City of 
Washington, in the District of Columbia, this 
seventeenth day of July 1951. 

Dean ACHESON, 
Secretary of State, 


[sEaL] By M. P. CHAUVIN, 
Authentication Officer, 
Department of State. 
APPENDIX 
Country Ministry or Service 
TRIPTYQUE 
Valid from To 
for temporary impor- 
tation to 
of the following sery- 
ice vehicle: 
PIPOL (Gi ST Ee eee 
Registration Number Engine Number 
Spare tyres 
Pixed Communication 
Equipment 


Name and signature of 
the holder of the 
triptyque 


Date of issue 


1953 
TEMPORARY EXITS AND ENTRIES 
Name of Signature 
Port or Customs and Stamp of 
Station Date Customs Officer 


This document shall be in the language 
of the sending State and in the English and 
French languages. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I rise at 
this time to present to the Senate three 
treaties relating to the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. Technically speak- 
ing, they are not treaties—there are 
two agreements and one protocol—but 
inasmuch as they have been submitted 
for the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, the term treaty in its broader sense 
would seem entirely appropriate. 

For the past 3% years, the foreign 
policy of the United States has been in- 
separably linked to the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. In 1948, by a vote 
of 64 to 4, the Senate approved the Van- 
denberg resolution, which advised the 
President to associate the United States 
with regional and other collective defense 
arrangements under the Charter of the 
United Nations. A year later, we gave 
our resounding approval to the Atlantic 
Pact. Since that time we have taken 
many steps to implement the treaty and 
to strengthen our ties with our North 
Atlantic neighbors. 

SUPPORT FOR NATO 


In view of the discouraging obstacles 
which we faced in 1949, remarkable prog- 
ress has been made in injecting strength 
and vitality into the North Atlantic sys- 
tem. Where fear and despair existed 
before, there is now faith and hope for 
a better tomorrow. Where there was 
disunity, there is now coordination and 
teamwork among the 14 member nations. 
Where there was a dangerous power 
vacuum, there now stands sufficient mil- 
itary strength to serve as a serious de- 
terrent to any possible totalitarian ag- 
gression against the free nations. 

In view of conditions on the European 
Continent, in East Berlin, in Poland, in 
Czechoslovakia and in Hungary, and in 
view of the apparently imminent liqui- 
dation of Beria and the upset conditions 
beyond and behind the Iron Curtain, I 
think there is every reason to believe that 
if we keep our powder dry and coordinate 
our forces and do that which is neces- 
sary under the circumstances, we shall 
extricate ourselves from the world mess 
in which we find ourselves. 

In my strong support for NATO, I find 
myself in complete agreement with Pres- 
ident Eisenhower. In his message to the 
North Atlantic Council on April 23, the 
President stated: 

As you know, I have long held the deep 
conviction that the success of NATO's pro- 
gram was essential to world peace and to 
the security and well-being of all Atlantic 
nations. My subsequent experience has rein- 
forced and strengthened this belief. NATO 
has become a mighty force for peace and an 
instrument of enduring cooperation among 
the Atlantic peoples, 
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It is, of course, a tragic thing that the 
free nations should be compelled to di- 
vert so much of our productive capacity 
to the buildup of our defensive strength. 
But it might prove far more tragic, Mr. 
President, if we were to relax our efforts 
before we are convinced that the basic 
conditions for peace have been met, 

SOVIET PEACE OVERTURES 


Therein lies the real danger of the 
peace overtures made by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. If they cause us to drop our 
guard now, who knows what the results 
might be? 

I would be the last, Mr. President, to 
reject any honest, sincere proposal to- 
ward peace that the Soviet Union has to 
offer. Moreover, I would not want to 
say anything provocative at this juncture 
that might deter the Soviet Union or 
give them pause if they really want to 
coooperate with us. There is the rub. 
Do they want to cooperate? But before 
we in the free world grasp the olive 
branch that is proffered us, let us make 
sure it is not full of thorns. 

Meanwhile, in our relations with the 
Soviet bloc, we have no alternative but 
to act with firmness and determination. 
It is imperative that we move on, with 
unabated vigor, with plans to build a 
common defense adequate to deter any 
possible aggression, 

PURPOSE OF AGREEMENTS 


The three treaties before the Senate 
are significant steps in that direction. 
In broad terms, the chief purpose of the 
treaties is to define the legal status of 
the military forces of one NATO power 
stationed in the territory of another, as 
well as the status of the military head- 
quarters and civilian organs of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

The first is the agreement on the 
status of forces. This deals with such 
matters as passport and visa regulations, 
immigration inspections, the carrying of 
arms, the settlement of claims, and im- 
port and customs regulations. Senators 
will readily recognize that many ques- 
tions in each of these areas must be 
resolved in connection with the station- 
ing of American forces abroad. 

The second agreement is the protocol 
to the status of forces agreement. This 
protocol defines the status of the mili- 
tary headquarters of NATO, and sets 
forth the various rights, responsibilities, 
and privileges necessary for the effective 
operation of such headquarters in NATO 
countries. 

The third agreement gives legal per- 
sonality to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization and confers upon it those 
privileges and immunities which are nor- 
mally bestowed upon international or- 
ganizations. It also defines the privi- 
leges and immunities of the national 
representatives to NATO and of the in- 
ternational staff. 

Mr. President, the Foreign Relations 
Committee held hearings on these agree- 
ments and, so far as I am aware, there 
is no substantial opposition to any of 
them, although a question has been 
raised about one article of the status 
of forces agreement. The Department 
of State, the Department of Defense, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Department of 
Justice, and the Treasury Department, in 
one of those inspiring displays of unity, 
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have all agreed that it would be helpful 
to NATO and in the national interest of 
the United States to push ahead with 
ratification of all these treaties at the 
earliest practicable time. 

NEED FOR AGREEMENTS 


The need for these agreements arises 
out of the integrated defense system that 
has been developed under the North At- 
lantic Treaty. Obviously, when large 
numbers of armed forces are stationed in 
other countries all sorts of problems in- 
evitably arise: Suppose, for example, a 
soldier off duty commits a crime? Or 
suppose a NATO plane crashes into a 
farmer’s home? Or the troops stationed 
abroad wish to import goods and com- 
modities from other countries? Or a 
division of ground forces must be shifted 
rapidly to another country? 

During World War II, the United 
States entered most European countries 
as a conquering or liberating power. As 
such, we made our own laws to deal with 
such problems. Often very stern mea- 
sures were applied. 

But wartime arrangements cannot be 
applied in time of peace. So after World 
War II, we negotiated interim arrange- 
ments with various countries covering 
the status of our forces there. These 
executive agreements varied consider- 
ably from country to country, however, 
5 difficulties arose in their applica- 

on. 

When NATO came into existence, it 
became apparent that we needed a more 
substantial basis for our NATO relation- 
ships. We needed something permanent, 
And because of the close teamwork re- 
quired in an integrated defense sys- 
tem, we needed uniform régulations for 
both the headquarters and the Armed 
Forces. That is why these agreements 
were concluded. 

Mr. President, it is not my intention to 
impose upon the Senate a long and de- 
tailed description of the agreements, 
That is done in the committee report. I 
should like to comment briefly, however, 
on certain aspects of the status of forces 
agreement. Then my colleague the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from New Jer- 
= [Mr. SMITH] will discuss the other 

wo. 

In this connection, we should never 
lose sight of the fact that the United 
States has a dual interest in the agree- 
ment; we have an interest as a sending 
state, with large numbers of our armed 
forces stationed in other NATO coun- 
tries, and as a receiving state, with some 
NATO forces stationed here. 

As a result, we have had to reconcile 
our desire to secure the maximum 
rights for our troops abroad with our 
rather natural tendency to limit the 
rights and privileges of other NATO 
troops coming to our shores. Clearly 
we cannot have our cake and eat it too. 
We have had to make some concessions, 
But I think the result is a reasonable 
compromise which protects our interests 
both as a receiving and a sending state. 

Those who may be dissastisfied with 
certain aspects of the agreement should 
remember these two simple facts: (1) 
we cannot expect other countries to 
grant treaty rights and privileges to our 
Armed Forces which we will not in turn 
grant to theirs; and (2) since we have 
a relatively large number of troops 
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abroad in comparison to the number of 
foreign troops stationed here, we have 
a very special interest in establishing 
our relationship on a firm and equi- 
table basis. 


IMMIGRATION PROCEDURES 


I can assure the Senate that the 
agreement does not run counter to the 
internal security interests of the United 
States. To be sure, arrangements had 
to be made which would permit the 
ready movement of armed forces from 
one country to another in peacetime. 
To that end members of NATO military 
forces are to be exempt from passport 
and visa regulations, from immigration 
inspection, and from regulations on the 
registration and control of aliens. They 
are required, however, to have personal 
identity cards and individual or collec- 
tive military movement orders. More- 
over, any individual may be removed 
from the receiving state at any time if 
the situation requires. 

I am sure the Senate will understand 
the common sense that is back of these 
arrangements, If it becomes necessary 
to move a body of troops from one 
NATO country to another, we certainly 
do not want to be hampered by all the 
red tape that is involved in the normal 
immigration procedures. 

It seems to me that the agreement is 
entirely consistent with our national 
security interests. In order to remove 
any possible doubt on this score, the 
committee has approved language which 
will be incorporated in the resolution 
of ratification and which will make crys- 
tal clear that nothing in the agreement 
diminishes or, changes the right of the 
United States to exclude or remove per- 
sons whose presence here is deemed prej- 
udicial to its safety or security. The 
executive branch has also informed us 
that adequate screening procedures are 
being established to prevent the entry 
of undesirable people. 

I desire to make one additional com- 
ment in this connection. I am com- 
pletely sympathetic with those who wish 
to be ever on guard against the infil- 
tration of spies and saboteurs into this 
great country of ours. But I would 
remind my colleagues in the Senate that 
NATO is quite unlike other interna- 
tional organizations in this respect. It 
does not include any Communist coun- 
tries, All its members are firmly dedi- 
cated, as we are, to the joint task of 
preserving freedom in the North Atlantic 
area. I am confident, therefore, that 
we can expect full cooperation from them 
in preventing the entry of individuals 
who might be security risks. 

CRIMINAL JURISDICTION 


Mr. President, the committee also gave 
careful consideration to the provisions 
of the agreement dealing with criminal 
jurisdiction. On the one hand, we want 
to make sure that our boys who commit 
offenses in foreign lands receive a fair 
trial with due regard for proper legal 
safeguards and the rights of the indi- 
vidual. On the other hand, we in the 
United States do not wish to give up 
our rights with respect to criminal juris- 
diction over the members of foreign 
armed forces stationed on our soil. 

The compromise which the agreement 
provides is, I think, quite satisfactory. 
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In general, foreign courts will have juris- 
diction over Americans who commit of- 
fenses while off duty against the laws 
of the country where they are stationed. 
Our own military authorities will retain 
jurisdiction over offenses committed in 
performance of duty, as well as offenses 
against the property or security of the 
United States, and the person or prop- 
erty of another member of our Armed 
Forces or civilian component. 

Moreover, an American on trial in a 
foreign country will have all those rights 
to which a citizen of the country is en- 
titled. Specifically, he must be accorded 
the right of counsel, the right to a fair 
and speedy trial, the right to procure 
witnesses in his behalf, the right to be 
confronted with the charges and wit- 
nesses against him, the right to have an 
interpreter, and the right to communi- 
cate with his Government. 

I confess, Mr. President, that I can- 
not think of any other adequate solu- 
tion to this thorny problem. Clearly, 
exclusive American jurisdiction—which 
amounts to extraterritoriality—is not 
the answer. That would set our forces 
apart as a privileged class and would 
serve as a constant irritant to the local 
population. More than that, it would be 
an infringement of the sovereignty of 
the other countries. 

We must keep in mind that the sys- 
tems of law and justice which prevail 
in the other NATO countries are very 
well advanced. Indeed, most of them 
are older than our own. Thus far, our 
experience with these countries with re- 
spect to this problem has been good. 
Under the new agreements I am con- 
fident it will be even better. 

The committee naturally was anxious 
to insure, so far as possible, that Ameri- 
can servicemen who may be tried in for- 
eign courts are accorded all the essential 
rights which they would receive under 
the Constitution of the United States. 
As I have indicated, a number of these 
rights are spelled out in the treaty itself. 
Others are provided for in the laws of 
the other NATO countries. 

As an additional step, the committee 
is recommending that the Senate attach 
to the resolution of ratification a state- 
ment that— 

First. The criminal jurisdiction pro- 
visions do not constitute a precedent for 
future agreements. 

Second. Whenever an American serv- 
iceman is to be tried in a foreign court 
under this agreement, the commanding 
officer of the American Armed Forces in 
that country will examine its laws with 
particular reference to the safeguards 
contained in the United States Consti- 
tution. 

Third. If, in the commanding officer’s 
opinion, there is danger that the person 
tried would not be protected in the con- 
stitutional rights he would enjoy in the 
United States, the commanding officer 
shall request the authorities of the re- 
ceiving state to waive jurisdiction. I 
point out that paragraph 3 (c) of article 
VII requests the receiving state to give 
sympathetic consideration to such re- 
quests. If the authorities refuse the re- 
quest, however, then the commanding 
officer is directed to request diplomatic 
intervention by the Department of State. 
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Fourth. A representative of the United 
States Government will attend any trial 
of an American serviceman under the 
treaty and report any failure to accord 
the defendant the rights to which he is 
entitled. In these cases, the command- 
ing officer is again directed to request 
diplomatic intervention by the Depart- 
ment of State. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that this 
is as far as the Senate can effectively go. 
It has been suggested that we should in- 
sist upon exclusive criminal jurisdiction 
over our troops abroad. Aside from the 
merits of exclusive jurisdiction—and it is 
by no means an unmixed blessing—the 
suggestion is wholly impractical, because 
the other countries simply will not agree 
to it. 

That fact is that under this treaty we 
shall have a larger measure of jurisdic- 
tion than we now have or than we shall 
have if we fail to ratify the treaty. The 
treaty does not turn over American serv- 
icemen to foreign courts. American 
servicemen are already being tried by 
foreign courts. The treaty will give 
them more rights than they now have. 

SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS N 


Let us now turn to a third problem 
the matter of settling claims. Obviously, 
if American troops on maneuvers tramp 
over a farmer’s crops, or if an American 
jeep collides with a French automobile, 
arrangements must be made to take care 
of the resulting damages. 

Here again, the suggested procedure 
is a compromise emerging from long ex- 
perience with such matters by the Armed 
Forces. In the event a tort is committed 
in the performance of duty, the person 
injured will take action against his own 
government, exactly as though the in- 
jury had been inflicted by the armed 
forces of his own country. The claim 
will be settled by the injured person’s 
government, which will pay 25 percent 
of the damages. The remaining 75 per- 
cent will be paid by the sending state 
whose national is at fault. In the-event 
of an injury arising out of an act not 
performed in line of duty, the person 
damaged will be able to bring suit di- 
rectly against the person responsible. 
Additional remedies will be available in 
case of inability to pay. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to become 
involved in the intricacies of claims set- 
tlements at this point, but it does seem to 
me that the procedures outlined in the 
agreement are fair and equitable, taking 
into account the rights of the citizens, 
as well as the interests of the States con- 
cerned. Moreover, the United States as 
a sending State will probably save con- 
siderable money by having local officials 
handle the claims, since they normally 
take a more moderate view of monetary 
damages than do American claims 
Officials. 

OTHER PROBLEMS 


The agreement contains a number of 
other provisions relating to such things 
as customs duties and other taxes, driv- 
ing licenses, military uniforms, the car- 
rying of arms, and so on. But these 
matters are explained in the committee 
report, and I shall not deal with them 
here. 
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THE OTHER AGREEMENTS 


But before closing, Mr. President, I 
should like to say a few words about the 
two other treaties before us. It is, of 
course, essential that the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, as well as the 
military headquarters, be given juridical 
personality, with the right to make con- 
tracts, acquire and dispose of property, 
and to sue and be sued. It is also essen- 
tial, it seems to me, that NATO's ar- 
chives and other official documents 
should be inviolable, and that it have the 
privileges and immunities normally 
granted to international agencies. In 
brief, that is what the treaties before us 
would do. 

Mr. President, it will be recalled that 
from the time of the approval of the 
first military-assistance program, the 
Congress has insisted that NATO should 
be built upon an integrated defense sys- 
tem. This is truly an epoch-making 
venture; never before in peacetime have 
nations taken such a step. But we who 
insist upon an integrated defense for the 
North Atlantic area should approve 
these treaties without delay, for without 
them a truly effective integration of 
NATO’s armed forces would not be 
possible. 

SUMMARY OF ARGUMENTS FOR THE AGREEMENTS 


By way of summary, Mr. President, I 
am convinced that the agreements before 
the Senate are in the national interest 
of the United States, for the following 
reasons: 

First. They will replace the present 
hodgepodge of bilateral arrangements, 
which are temporary in nature, with a 
permanent, uniform system in which 
rights and duties are clearly defined. 
This should do much to eliminate some 
of the existing causes of friction, and 
help build good will among the 14 NATO 
countries. 

Second. They will insure the mobility 
of NATO forces in Europe. It is per- 
fectly obvious that no satisfactory sys- 
tem of collective defense can be devel- 
oped unless adequate arrangements are 
made for armed forces to cross national 
frontiers without administrative com- 
plications and crippling delays. 

Third. By introducing an orderly sys- 
tem of rights, responsibilities, and pro- 
cedures with respect to the stationing 
of foreign forces in NATO countries, they 
will reduce considerably the paper work 
and the administrative detail which now 
fall on American commanders in Europe. 

Fourth. As a receiving state, the 
United States will give up no rights which 
we do not acquire as a sending state. 
Moreover, in view of the relatively large 
number of American forces abroad, the 
advantages accruing to us as a sending 
state far outweigh the disadvantages to 
which we might be subject as a receiving 
state. 

Finally, Mr. President, not only will the 
treaties improve the position of our 
troops in Europe, but they will also 
strengthen the fabric of NATO coopera- 
tion. They will demonstrate once more 
the determination of the NATO nations 
to move forward together in the desper- 
ately important task of building our 
joint defenses. 

I sincerely hope, Mr. President, that 
the Senate will approve these treaties 
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without delay, so that President Eisen- 
hower can move on to implement them 
in the very near future. 

Mr. President, at this time I send to 
the desk the amendment to which I 
referred, and I ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Busu in the chair). The amendment is 
not in order at this time. It will not be 
in order until the resolution of ratifica- 
tion is before the Senate. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Wisconsin yield 
for a question? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. In connection 
with the amendment submitted by the 
Senator from Wisconsin, which is in the 
form of a memorandum, I call his at- 
tention to paragraph 4, which states that 
a representative of the United States will 
attend the trial. However, the amend- 
ment does not state who shall appoint 
the representative. 

For the sake of clarity, will the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin tell us who will ap- 
point the representative? If the re- 
sponsibility for making the appointment 
is not definitely stated in the amend- 
ment, would not it be wise to make that 
matter clear by means of a modification 
of the amendment? 

Mr. WILEY. It would depend entirely 
upon the situation, of course. I suppose 
a military man would be involved. Prob- 
ably the military commander of the dis- 
trict would make the appointment, or it 
might be that the Government would 
ask our Ambassador fo make the ap- 
pointment. In any event, we would have 
a representative there. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Would not it be 
wise to specify the responsibility for 
making the appointment—for instance, 
simply by stating that the United States 
representative shall be appointed by the 
commanding officer? 

Mr. WILEY. As I suggested, it might 
be decided to have someone from the 
diplomatic group, instead of someone 
from the military group, make the 
appointment. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. However, if the 
responsibility for making the appoint- 
ment is not specified, it might be that 
no one would take the responsibility, and 
thus the appointment would not be made. 
That is the point I have in mind. 

As the matter now stands, under sec- 
tions 2 and 3, the commanding officer has 
certain definite responsibilities. 

Mr. WILEY. I shall give the matter 
consideration, and I shall consult with 
the other members of the committee. I 
have no objection to the suggestion the 
Senator from Massachusetts has made. 
My only thought is that this is an 
arrangement between 14 nations, and we 
have a great many troops abroad; and 
in one area it might be beneficial to have 
our representative appointed by our civil 
authorities, whereas in another area it 
might be desirable to have our repre- 
sentative appointed by our military 
authorities. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I agree en- 
tirely. I am simply trying to have the 
provision made sufficiently specific, so 
that the responsibility for making the 
appointment will be clear, rather than 
to have the situation be such that, be- 
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cause of a lack of a definite designation, 
there might be hesitation as between 
the military authorities and the diplo- 
matic authorities, with the result that 
neither would take action to appoint our 
representative. 

Mr. WILEY. I shall give considera- 
tion to the point the Senator from 
Massachusetts has made. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, I suggest that 
it be cleared up. 

Mr. WILEY. I thank the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, Ex- 
ecutive T, as the first on the Executive 
Calendar treaty is known, raises some 
compelling questions upon which I feel 
it is my duty to comment. 

With purposes and motives, I cannot 
deal; for I do not know all the purposes 
or all the motives of those who have 
negotiated this treaty and who have 
brought it here, seeking ratification by 
the Senate of the United States. So, at 
the outset, I wish to make it clear that 
nothing I may say is intended to impugn 
the motives of anyone; and when I shall 
speak, a little later, of certain results 
which the ratification of this treaty 
would inevitably bring about, I do not 
mean to assert that the achievement of 
those results was a purpose of any par- 
ticular person or group of persons. It 
is enough that the results which would 
flow from this treaty, if it should be rati- 
fied, shall be clearly presented to this 
body before it votes on ratification. 

So that there may be no doubt about 
my position on this treaty, Mr. President, 
let me say now, as a frame of reference 
for all that I shall say hereafter, that I 
oppose this treaty in its present form, 
and that I intend to support the reserva- 
tion sponsored by the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. BRICKER], 

Certain features of this treaty, Mr. 
President, were familiar to me long be- 
fore the treaty itself had been negoti- 
ated. Representatives of the Department 
of State and of the Department of De- 
fense came to me more than 2 years ago, 
to discuss with me certain proposals 
which were then under discussion for in- 
clusion in this treaty. I do not know why 
they came to me, except that they sought 
my approval of the particular proposals 
which they presented to me at that time. 
I do not know why they wanted my ap- 
proval of those proposals, unless it was 
because they had some feeling that if I 
approved, and would publicly state my 
approval, it might facilitate either the 
negotiation of the treaty—a possibility 
which I find it hard to believe—or might 
evenutally facilitate ratification of the 
treaty after it had been negotiated. 
Certainly, those who came to me knew 
as well as I did that I was not a member 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
However, the particular points which 
they presented to me did not deal with 
matters primarily of foreign relations, 
but dealt with matters of law and juris- 
prudence; with questions of jurisdiction 
for the punishment of offenses by Ameri- 
can nationals in foreign nations. I was 
at that time chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, and it may be that 
those who came to me were honestly 
and in good faith seeking my advice with 
respect to the provisions in question. At 
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any event, they came to me, and laid 
those provisions before me, and sought 
my approval of them. I made a careful 
study of the proposals which they 
brought to me, and concluded that I 
could not approve them. I told those 
who had come to me that I could not 
approve the proposals, and I told them 
why: Briefly, because the proposals, in 
my opinion, were violative of the rights 
of American nationals. The matter was 
dropped at that point: I was assured 
that my views would be taken into con- 
sideration and that there would be an 
effort to redraft the particular proposals 
in question. Whether any such effort 
was made, I do not know. The matter 
next came to my attention after the 
treaty had been negotiated and had 
been submitted to the Senate for ratifi- 
cation. I then found, upon examination 
of the treaty, that some of the proposals, 
in the nature of provisions, which had 
been submitted to me 2 years ago, had 
in fact found their way into the treaty, 
in substantially the same form in which 
I had felt constrained to disapprove 
them when they were first submitted to 
me. 

I desire to assure my colleagues that 
there is no thought in my mind that 
these matters should have been sub- 
mitted to me, or that, having been 
submitted to me, there should have been 
any changes made merely because I dis- 
approved. Iam speaking on this subject 
today not because there are certain pro- 
visions in this treaty which were sub- 
mitted to me long ago, and which I dis- 
approved; but because there are pro- 
visions in this treaty which I consider 
clearly violative of the rights of Ameri- 
can nationals. I should oppose these 
provisions just as strongly today if they 
had never been submitted to me at any 
time previously. Those whose rights 
will be violated, by these treaty pro- 
visions, are primarily the young men of 
this Nation who have been or will be 
drafted into the Armed Forces, and 
ordered abroad. Under this treaty, 
these men will be denied the protection 
of such traditional American constitu- 
tional safeguards as public trial, the 
privilege against self-incrimination, and 
the right to have imposed upon them no 
cruel and unusual punishments. 

This treaty provides, Mr. President, in 
article VII, that whenever units of our 
Armed Forces are in a foreign country, 
to which the provisions of this treaty are 
applicable, even though our Armed 
Forces are in that country with the con- 
sent of its Government, and for the ac- 
complishment of its adequate defense, 
nevertheless our boys in uniform shall 
be subject to the criminal jurisdiction of 
that country, and to punishment under 
its laws, after trial in accordance with 
the laws which are in force there. 

There are some exceptions to this gen- 
eral provision; and there are some provi- 
sions with respect to which country shall 
have the primary right to exercise ju- 
risdiction when there is concurrent ju- 
risdiction in a particular case. But, Mr. 
President, there is one provision of this 
article which is absolute. Subsection 
2 (b) of article VII provides: 

The authorities of the receiving state shall 
have the right to exercise exclusive jurisdic- 
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tion over members of a force or civilian com- 
ponent and their dependents with respect to 
offenses, including offenses relating to the 
security of that state, punishable by its law 
but not by the law of the sending state. 


For the moment, Mr. President, let us 
set aside the clause with regard to secu- 
rity offenses, and note that the provision 
I have quoted is absolute with respect to 
“offenses punishable by its law,” that is, 
by the law of the receiving state, “but 
not by the law of the sending state.” 

This means, Mr. President, that under 
this treaty every act which is an offense 
by one of the laws of one of the countries 
party to the treaty, even though such act 
is not any offense at all under the laws 
of the United States, will be punishable 
strictly in accordance with the foreign 
law, after a trial in a foreign court. 

Now, let me refer back to the clause 
with regard to “offenses relating to the 
security” of the foreign state. Such of- 
fenses are defined to include— 

(i) Treason against the state; 

(il) Sabotage, espionage, or violation of 
any law relating to official secrets of that 
state, or secrets relating to the national de- 
fense of that state. 


That means, Mr. President, that if a 
foreign state has a law making it a secu- 
rity offense to make a public statement 
critical of the government of that coun- 
try, any American boy drafted into our 
armed services and ordered to that coun- 
try would be punishable under the laws 
of that country, after a trial in the courts 
of that country, if he should be caught 
making a statement derogatory to the 
government of that country. 

Mr. President, I do not mean for a 
moment to imply that I favor loose talk 
by members of our Armed Forces, in the 
nature of criticism of our allies within 
whose boundaries they may be sta- 
tioned; but, Mr. President, I think the 
constitutional guaranties should follow 
our boys in uniform wherever they are 
sent under the American flag, even in 
the territory of a friendly country, and 
I oppose this treaty because it would 
deny them those constitutional guaran- 
ties. 

There is a provision in this treaty, 
designed to guarantee certain rights to 
an American national who is prosecuted 
under the jurisdiction of a foreign coun- 
try. If you read this list of “guaran- 
teed rights” rapidly, Mr. President, it 
looks like a pretty good list. But as soon 
as you start to analyze it, it becomes ap- 
parent that some of the most important 
guarantees under our own Bill of Rights 
have been omitted from this list. 

For instance, it is provided—and the 
list to which I refer is in paragraph 9 
of article VII—that— 

Whenever a member of a force or civilian 
component or a dependent is prosecuted un- 
der the jurisdiction of a receiving state— 


And that means whenever one of our 
boys is prosecuted under the laws of a 
foreign country where he happens to be 
stationed— 


he shall be entitled to a prompt and speedy 
trial. 


But, Mr. President, there is nothing 
there which guarantees him a public 
trial, which is one of the basic guaran- 
ties of our own system of jurisprudence; 
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and farther down in the list, there is tacit 
recognition of the fact that frequently, 
under the laws of a foreign nation, no 
public trial is permitted; for the last of 
the enumerated rights is to have a repre- 
sentative of his own Government pres- 
ent at his trial “when the rules of the 
court permit.” That makes it perfectly 
clear, Mr. President, that it is contem- 
plated that in some instances, at least, 
the rules of the court in the foreign 
nation will not even permit a represent- 
ative of our Government to be present 
when one of our boys is tried; and the 
treaty specifically provides that when 
the rules of the foreign court do not per- 
mit that, we are not going to insist upon 
it. We are just going to let our boy go 
to trial without anyone from home to 
appear even as an observer. 

There is nothing in this list of enum- 
erated rights, Mr. President, which would 
protect the right to be tried in the jur- 
isdiction where the offense was commit- 
ted. There is nothing to protect the 
privilege against self-incrimination. We 
think so much of that privilege in this 
country, that we permit subversives, 
Communists, and even spies and mur- 
derers, to claim their right not to tes- 
tify against themselves; but we are do- 
ing nothing in this treaty to preserve 
that right for American boys who may 
be brought to trial in a foreign country 
for some offense against the laws of that 
country. 

There is nothing in this list of rights, 
Mr, President, to protect against cruel 
and unusual punishments. 

There is nothing in this list of rights, 
Mr. President, which will guarantee the 
right to appeal a decision, or to have any 
review of a decision in any other way. 

There is nothing in this list of rights, 
Mr. President, to protect an American 
soldier against a foreign law which con- 
cerns the establishment or the exercise of 
religion. There is nothing to protect an 
American soldier against a foreign law 
which abridges freedom of speech or 
freedom of the press. There is nothing 
to protect an American soldier against a 
foreign law which abridges the right of 
free assembly and petition. There is 
nothing in this treaty to protect an 
American soldier against unreasonable 
searches and seizures. There is nothing 
in this treaty to protect an American 
soldier against double jeopardy, where 
that may be permitted under the law of a 
foreign country. There is nothing in 
this treaty which preserves the right 
of trial by jury for an American soldier 
prosecuted under the law of a foreign 
nation. 

There is nothing in this treaty which 
protects an American soldier against the 
requirement for excessive bail, under 
some foreign law; or which would pro- 
tect an American soldier against exces- 
sive fines. All of those rights, Mr. Presi- 
dent, are rights enumerated and pro- 
tected in the first 10 amendments of our 
Constitution; but every one of them is 
being waived, under the terms of this 
treaty, with respect to American soldiers 
who may find themselves charged with 
an offense under the laws of a foreign 
country. 

Mr. President, it might be well to point 
out that there are many possibilities, 
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under the laws of foreign countries, for 
convictions of offenses which carry in 
some cases extreme penalties. For in- 
stance, in France a person convicted of 
manslaughter—not murder, but man- 
slaughter—can be put to death or sen- 
tenced to imprisonment at hard labor 
for life. It would not be too difficult to 
imagine a conviction for manslaughter, 
under French law, on the basis of cir- 
cumstances which in the United States 
would not give rise to a conviction even 
for involuntary homicide. Furthermore, 
it must be remember that under French 
law—and, in fact, under the laws of other 
European nations—while it is technically 
true that there is a presumption of inno- 
cence, this is only a technicality, for 
there is no requirement that guilt must 
be proved beyond reasonable doubt. In 
this country that is the requirement; 
every judge must instruct the jury in a 
criminal case that, in order to convict, 
the jury must be satisfied beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt that the defendant is 
guilty. But in France and some other 
European countries it is only necessary 
to establish guilt by a preponderance 
of the evidence. It need not be conclu- 
sively shown that a man is guilty. It is 
only necessary to show that he could be 
guilty, and then if the court believes that 
he probably committed the crime 
charged against him, there can be a 
conviction, even though there is a show- 
ing of clear possibility that someone else 
might just as well have committed the 
crime. 

In France it would be possible for a 
man to be convicted of rape and sen- 
tenced to hard labor for 20 years on the 
basis of conduct which might be held 
only adultery, at worst, in a court of the 
United States. In France a man can be 
sentenced to 5 years in prison for petty 
larceny. 

In Portugal a man can be sentenced 
to a term of from 2 to 8 years in a penal 
colony for the theft of property valued 
at 8175. If the theft is termed robbery— 
that is, if it is from the person—a simi- 
lar sentence to the penal colony can be 
given if the value of the property taken 
exceeds $35. 

Mr. President, I have been dealing with 
the question of what this treaty does and 
what it does not do. I desire now to deal 
briefly with what I consider the inde- 
fensible fact that this treaty appears to 
ignore settled international law; and 
that, in fact, representatives of the De- 
partment of State who testified before 
the Committee on Foreign Relations with 
regard to this treaty explicitly misstated 
the law to the committee. 

The legal adviser of the Department 
of State came before the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and was questioned 
about this treaty. He made a number 
of misstatements. For instance, he 
stated that— 

The only area in which the foreign coun- 
try will have jurisdiction criminally of an 
offense committed by a member of our force 
is when he is not engaged in official duty. 


Mr. President, that statement may 
have been the result of a misunderstand- 
ing by the legal adviser of the Depart- 
ment of State of the true effect of the 
treaty; but it is no less inaccurate and 
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misleading for that reason. The provi- 
sion giving “the primary right to exer- 
cise jurisdiction” to our own military 
authorities in the case of “offenses aris- 
ing out of any act or omission done in 
the performance of official duty” is 
found in paragraph 3 of article VII, and 
applies only to cases where the right to 
exercise jurisdiction is concurrent; that 
is, where there is jurisdiction both in 
the foreign nation and in the United 
States. In the classes of cases which I 
have already discussed, in which there 
is no concurrent jurisdiction, but in 
which the authorities of the foreign 
state have absolute jurisdiction, this 
question of offenses arising out of any 
act or omission done in the performance 
of official duty does not apply at all. 
The legal adviser of the Department of 
State should have known that, whether 
he did or not. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Nevada yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Afew moments 
ago the distinguished Senator from Ne- 
vada referred to the testimony of the 
legal adviser of the Department of State. 
Was the Senator referring to the testi- 
mony of Mr. Phleger, at page 25 of the 
hearings? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I have not the 
page in mind, but I take it that was the 
place. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. But it was the 
testimony of Mr. Phleger? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I think so. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I thank the 
Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. McCARRAN. However that may 
be, Mr. President, the greatest fault 
which I find with the testimony of the 
legal adviser of the Department of State 
is that he made the following statement 
before the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations which I quote from page 49 
of the printed hearings, on April 7 and 8, 
1953: 

Individuals wearing our uniform and part 
of our military force do not have sovereign 
immunity, and there is no doctrine which 
says that a nation which has on its soil rep- 
resentatives of a foreign nation must give 
immunity to those persons. Immunity is 
restricted to those which the receiving na- 
tion chooses in the handling of its diplo- 
matic affairs to give immunity to, such as 
Ambassadors, and so forth. 


Mr. President, that statement is abso- 
lutely contrary to international law as 
it has been declared uniformly by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, as 
the legal adviser of the Department of 
State should well know. 

John Marshall, in the famous Ex- 
change case, which will be found in 7 
Cranch 116, at pages 137 and 139 said: 

This full and absolute territorial jurisdic- 
tion being alike the attribute of every sov- 
ereign, and being incapable of conferring 
extraterritorial power, would not seem to 
contemplate foreign sovereigns, nor their 
sovereign rights, as its objects. One sov- 
ereign being in no respect amenable to an- 
other; and being bound by obligations of the 
highest character not to degrade the dignity 
of his nation, by placing himself or its sov- 
ereign rights within the jurisdiction of an- 
other, can be supposed to enter a foreign 
territory only under an express license, or in 
the confidence that the immunities belong- 
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ing to his independent sovereign station, 
though not expressly stipulated, are reserved- 
by implication, and will be extended to him, 

This perfect equality and absolute inde- 
pendence of sovereigns, and this common 
interest impelling them to mutual inter- 
course, and an interchange of good offices 
with each other, have given rise to a class of 
cases in which every sovereign is understood 
to waive the exercise of a part of that com- 
plete exclusive territorial jurisdiction, which 
has been stated to be the attribute of every 
nation. 

First. One of these is admitted to be the 
exemption of the person of the sovereign 
from arrest or detention within a foreign 
territory. If he enters that territory, with 
the knowledge and license of its sovereign, 
that license, although ccvtaining no stipula- 
tion exempting his person from arrest, is 
universally understood to imply such stipu- 
lation. Why has the whole civilized world 
concurred in this construction? The answer 
cannot be mistaken. A foreign sovereign is 
not understood as intending to subject him- 
self to a jurisdiction incompatible with his 
dignity, and the dignity of his nation, and 
it is to avoid this subjection, that the license 
has been obtained. The character to whom 
it is given, and the object for which it is 
granted equally require that it should be 
construed to impart full security to the per- 
son who has obtained it. This security, how- 
ever, need not be expressed; it is implied 
from the circumstances of the case. 

. . . * . 

Third. A third case in which a sovereign is 
understood to cede a portion of his territorial 
jurisdiction is, where he allows the troops 
of a foreign prince to pass through his do- 
minions. In such case, without any express 
declaration waiving jurisdiction over the 
army to which this right of passage has been 
granted, the sovereign who should attempt 
to exercise it, would certainly be considered 
as violating his faith. By exercising it, the 
purpose for which the free passage was 
granted would be defeated, and a portion of 
the military force of a foreign independent 
nation would be diverted from those national 
objects and duties to which it was applicable, 
and would be withdrawn from the control 
of the sovereign whose power and whose 
safety might greatly depend on retaining the 
exclusive command and disposition of this 
force. The grant of a free passage, therefore, 
implies a waiver of all jurisdiction over the 
troops, during their passage, and permits 
the foreign general to use that discipline, and 
to inflict those punishments which the gov- 
ernment of his army may require. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nevada yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I am certain the 
distinguished Senator from Nevada rec- 
ognizes there is a great difference in the 
case of free passage of troops through a 
country. The troops would be in the 
country either as invaders or by permis- 
sion, for some reason such as occurred 
in, I think, the Coolidge administration, 
when troops of the National Government 
of the Republic of Mexico were per- 
mitted to pass through American terri- 
tory in order to reach Lower California, 
to quell a rebellion. In that instance, 
the troops were in passage, in military 
formation, under the control of their 
commanders. The situation with re- 
spect to NATO, in Europe, is quite dif- 
ferent. There it is not a question of an 
organized unit of American forces pass- 
ing from France through Belgium into 
Germany. It is an unprecedented sit- 
uation, occurring not in war time, but in 
peace time. The troops are not in 
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transit; they are stationed in fixed in- 
stallations, under jurisdiction of the 
United States, so far as their official 
duties are concerned. The agreement 
applies only to cases where an individual 
has committed a crime against the coun- 
try concerned, outside his official duties. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The Senator’s re- 
marks emphasize the language of Jus- 
tice Marshall, because they bring the ex- 
pression of Justice Marshall squarely 
into this picture. Those troops are 
there by permission of the sovereign of 
the foreign country. They cannot be 
there otherwise. He having relinquished 
his sovereignty to that extent, the law 
of the land whence they come is the law 
that should govern. 

In the case of Coleman v. Tennessee 
(97 U. S. 509, p. 515), the Supreme Court 
of the United States said: 

It is well settled that a foreign army per- 
mitted to march through a friendly country, 
or to be stationed in it, by permission of its 
government or sovereign, is exempt from the 
civil and criminal jurisdiction of the place. 
The sovereign is understood, said this Court 
in the celebrated case of the Exchange (7 Cr. 
139), to cede a portion of his territorial 
jurisdiction when he allows the troops of a 
foreign prince to pass through his domin- 
ions: In such case, without any express 
declaration waiving jurisdiction over the 
army to which this right of passage has been 
granted, the sovereign who should attempt 
to exercise it would certainly be considered 
as violating his faith 


Mr. KNOWLAND, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. In a moment 
by exercising it, the purpose for which the 
free passage was granted would be defeated, 
and a portion of the military force of a for- 
eign independent nation would be diverted 
from those national objects and duties to 
which it was applicable, and would be with- 
drawn from the control of the sovereign— 


Let the Senator from California listen 
to this: 
whose power and whose safety might greatly 
depend on retaining the exclusive command 
and disposition of this force. The grant of 
a free passage, therefore, implies a waiver of 
all jurisdiction over the troops during their 
Passage 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I will yield as soon 
as I conclude this quotation. I do not 
like to break into the middle of a quota- 
tion. This is from the Supreme Court of 
the United States— 
and permits the foreign general to use that 
discipline and to inflict those punishments 
eee the government of his army may re- 
qu Cg 


That is a repetition of the language of 
Mr. Justice Marshall, appearing in the 
Tennessee case. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I respectfully say 
to the Senator from Nevada that I think 
there is an entirely different situation as 
between the free passage of troops 
through a country and the situation 
which we have in the NATO countries. 
There is not involved the question of the 
passage of an organized division or army 
or corps through a particular state to 
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get from point A to point B. That is an 
entirely different situation. They are 
there under their commanders. They are 
in military formation. Obviously a civil 
official would not attempt to pick a tank 
or truck out of the line because it had 
been exceeding the speed limit when it- 
was in a military formation, or perhaps 
a division. in transit through a country. 

But we do not have such a situation in 
NATO. The troops may, of course, move 
from time to time; but here we have a 
considerable body of troops stationed in 
foreign countries for a considerable pe- 
riod of time, not under war conditions. 
The very terms of the treaty make it 
clear that in the event of war the provi- 
sions no longer apply when the countries 
ask that the treaty no longer be in force 
and effect. 

So we have an unprecedented situa- 
tion. Even during wartime, except in 
those countries where we went in as a 
military conqueror or occupying power, 
we obtained an agreement, as in the case 
of Great Britain, where a number of us 
served overseas in World War Il. We 
had specific agreements with the British 
Government at that time relating to the 
United States forces which were there. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The same principle 
applies to troops passing through a coun- 
try and troops stationed in a country. 
They are there by consent of the sover- 
eign, and when he consents he relin- 
quishes a part of his sovereignty. 

Will the Senator from California say 
that the youth of this land, six divisions 
of whom are now in Europe, should re- 
linquish the constitutional privilege for 
which they are giving their lives? Is 
that the idea? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. No. If the Senator 
will yield further, we are dealing with an 
important treaty. I think it is essential 
that the facts be brought out. Certainly 
the NATO is a mutual defense organiza- 
tion. It is the policy of the Government 
of the United States that it be mutual. 
If it is to be mutual, we certainly cannot 
ask from others what we will not our- 
selves give. Isubmit to the distinguished 
Senator that if a member or members of 
a group of French, British, or Italian 
soldiers stationed in this country vio- 
lated a civil law of this country, not in 
the course of duty—for example, if they 
should commit burglary, murder, or some 
other crime—they would be subject to 
the laws of the United States. Does the 
distinguished Senator hold that they 
should be completely immune from the 
civil laws and the State laws of the 
United States, when they are not on 
duty, when the crime which they com- 
mit has nothing to do with their duty? 
Does the Senator hold that they should 
be completely snatched out from under 
the jurisdiction of a State of the Union, 
or of the laws of the United States? I 
do not think the distinguished Senator 
can so contend. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Evidently the Sen- 
ator from California has not read the 
treaty. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I certainly have. 

Mr. McCARRAN. If he had he would 
not have propounded that question to 
me. It is evident that he has not read 
the treaty. 


July 14 


Mr. President, I wish to digress for a 
moment from my text to say that no boy 
in uniform going across the water should 
go there without having the Constitution 
follow him. The flag follows him. His 
law should follow him. The laws to 
which he will come back should follow 
him. The laws for which he is fighting 
should follow him and protect him in 
any country where he may be located. 

In the case of Dow v. Johnson (100 
U. S. 158, p. 165), the Court said: 

As was observed in the recent case of 
Coleman v. Tennc3see, it is well settled that 


a foreign army, permitted to march through 
a friendly country— 


Will the Senator from California listen 
to this language of the Supreme Court?— 
or to be stationed in it by authority of its 
sovereign or government, is exempt from its 
civil and criminal jurisdiction. The law was 
so statec in the celebrated case of The Ex- 
change, reported in the 7th of Cranch. 


Again the Supreme Court goes back to 
the language of Mr. Justice Marshall. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. It is my understanding 
that the law in some of the Arab nations 
requires that any person found guilty of 
simple theft shall have his hand cut off. 
Is there any possibility that one of our 
81 men might be subjected to such a 

W 

Mr. McCARRAN. Under the pro- 
visions of this treaty, there is the possi- 
bility that one of our young men might 
be subjected to any law in any country 
and to any procedure in any country. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. If one 
of our servicemen should be found guilty 
of an offense, he would be incarcerated 
in the foreign country, and there held at 
the pleasure of the foreign sovereign. Is 
that not correct? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes; and in all 
probability held incommunicado. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Away 
from his family and away from his 
friends. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. That is the law, Mr. President. 
This treaty, therefore, is founded either 
upon bad faith or bad legal advice in the 
Department of State, which appears 
ignorant of the rule of international law 
laid down by Chief Justice Marshall and 
a host of other authorities, that troops of 
a friendly nation passing through, or 
stationed within another friendly coun- 
try are immune from the local laws 
of the latter country and subject only to 
their own country’s laws administered by 
their own superiors. 

Mr. President, it has been argued that 
this treaty is a case of granting and 
getting reciprocal rights. It is true, of 
course, that the provisions to which we 
by this treaty would give assent, with re- 
spect to our own soldiers, would also be 
made applicable to the soldiers of foreign 
countries, quartered in this country. 
But, Mr. President, would it not be much 
better to let some twelve thousand for- 
eign troops, now in this country, remain 
subject only to their own military juris- 
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diction, than to subject seven hundred 
and fifty thousand or more American 
soldiers in Europe to local European law 
which does not accord them American 
constitutional safeguards and American 
judicial review? 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland and Mr. 
SALTONSTALL addressed the Chair. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield first to the 
Senator from Masachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I have been listening with attention to 
the Senator from Nevada. He has put a 
question: Would it not be better to have 
the 750,000 men in the foreign countries 
remain subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States? The Senator has been 
quoting from Chief Justice Marshall in 
the case of the Exchange, with reference 
to troops marching through a foreign 
dominion. The decision, as I read it, is 
based upon the following sentence: 

All exceptions, therefore, to the full and 
complete power of a nation, within its own 
territories, must be traced up to the consent 
of the nation itself. They can flow from no 
other legitimate source. 


Chief Justice Marshall quoted three 
exceptions, 

One of the exceptions is when one soy- 
ereign, in the old days, would go into the 
land of another king. 

The second exception is when foreign 
ministries are established. 

The third exception is when troops are 
passing through another dominion. 

It is clear that those are exceptions to 
the rule that the relinquishment of any 
powers of jurisdiction of the courts must 
be traced to the consent of the nation 
itself. 

The other opinion from which the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nevada read is 
the case of Coleman against Tennessee. 
The sentence reads: 

It is well settled that a foreign army per- 
mitted to march through a friendly country 
or to be stationed in it by permission of its 
government or sovereign is exempt from civil 
and criminal jurisdiction of the place. 


Mr. President, the purpose of the 
treaties, as I understand, is to get such 
consent. At the present time there is 
no consent. That is the difficulty which 
the treaties are trying to overcome. , 

Mr. McCARRAN, There is no con- 
sent. What are we doing there? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. There is no 
consent with respect to the jurisdiction 
of the courts. The French, the Belgians, 
the English, and we, respectively, have 
jurisdiction over the courts. What we 
are trying to do by ratification of the 
treaties is to give consent in regard to 
how civil and criminal actions shall be 
handled, 

Mr. McCARRAN. If the Senator will 
read the Exchange case and if he will 
read the Tennessee and Dow cases he 
will note that the consent is presumed, 
and is so stated. j 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, I would most 
respectfully disagree with the Senator 
from Nevada on that point. 

Mr. McCARRAN, I ask the Senator 
from Massachusetts to read the cases. 
I did not make the cases. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, I have read the 
cases. 
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Mr. FERGUSON, © Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield first to the 
Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to call the Senator’s 
attention to page 5 of the report, under 
paragraph (e), which reads: to have 
legal representation of his own choice 
for his defense, or to have free or as- 
sisted legal representation under the 
conditions prevailing for the time being 
in the receiving State.” 

Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
American people: Do you want to send 
your sons to a foreign country on such 
a shabby guaranty as to legal repre- 
sentation in a trial for a serious crime? 

Mr. McCARRAN. If the Senator will 
read further, he will find that it does not 
even extend so far as the Senator thinks 
it does. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does not the Mar- 
Shall decision say in effect that if the 
troops are invited into a foreign country 
there is an implied understanding that 
the jurisdiction of the sending nation 
is to be retained, but that it is only an 
implication in case there is no agreement 
allowing them to enter the country? 

Mr. McCARRAN. No; I do not think 
so. 
Mr. FERGUSON. Does the Senator 
believe that the word “implied” means 
that it absolutely cannot be varied by 
agreement? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Chief Justice Mar- 
shall said so. The Dow case so holds. 
The Tennessee case so holds. All three 
cases so hold. The question is focused 
in the Dow case, where it is stated 
specifically. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I do not understand 
that it is an absolute understanding 
which cannot be changed by agreement. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, if 
the Senate ratifies this treaty, it should 
do so with full knowledge of what the 
result will be for American soldiers in 
both hemispheres. I say both hemi- 
spheres, Mr. President, beeause while 
this treaty will not automatically apply 
to American troops in Japan, the fact 
remains that negotiations are under way 
on an executive agreement covering this 
question of rights of members of our 
Armed Forces in Japan. It is the inten- 
tion of the State Department, I have 
been informed—and I believe, reliably in- 
formed—if this treaty is ratified, to sim- 
ply negotiate an executive agreement 
with Japan stating that the same rights 
shall apply with respect to our troops in 
Japan as would apply under this treaty 
in a North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
nation. So that what we do here prob- 
ably will also affect the rights of our 
soldiers in the Pacific as well as the rights 
of our soldiers in the Atlantic theater. 

Mr. President, what I have said has 
not been carefully prepared, and I know 
it has not been thorough nor scholarly. 
But I have tried to state the facts. We 
are, by this treaty, proposed now for 
ratification, waiving many of the most 
important constitutional safeguards with 
regard to all of our soldiers in North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization countries of 
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Europe; and all of our soldiers in Japan, 
We are ignoring basic principles of in- 
ternational law in order to grant numer- 
ous foreign nations jurisdiction over our 
soldiers, who are in those countries on 
missions concerned with the defense of 
those countries. Mr. President, I regard 
this as wrong, and I shall vote against 
ratification of this treaty unless the 
Bricker reservation is agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, its reading 
clerk, announced that the House had 
agreed to the report of the committee of 
conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5451) to 
amend the wheat-marketing quota pro- 
visions of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended, and for other 
purposes, 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H. R. 5451) to amend the 
wheat-marketing quota provisions of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, and for other purposes, and it 
was signed by the President pro tempore. 


STATUS OF FORCES AGREEMENT OF 
PARTIES TO THE NORTH ATLAN- 
TIC TREATY ORGANIZATION 


The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the 
agreement, Executive T (82d Cong., 2d 
sess.) , an agreement between the parties 
to the North Atlantic Treaty regarding 
the status of their forces, signed at Lon- 
don on June 19, 1951. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, some 
time ago I filed a reservation, which will 
be called up at the time the resolution of 
ratification comes before the Senate, 
The reservation appears in the RECORD. 
At the very beginning I wish to state that 
I have no opposition to the remainder of 
the treaties, except to the section to 
which I have suggested the reservation. 

The treaty in question is Executive T, 
82d Congress, 2d session, submitted by 
the President of the United States under 
date of June 16, 1952. The reservation 
applies particularly to article VII, be- 
ginning on page 7, continuing on page 8, 
and concluding at the middle of page 9. 
Particularly, it is a reservation in regard 
to the rights of United States soldiers 
and civilian components of the Armed 
Forces stationed in foreign countries, to 
be tried under the code of military jus- 
tice, and not to be submitted to the courts 
and the jurisdiction of the foreign coun- 
tries in which they happen to be located. 

On May 7, 1953, I discussed on the 
floor of the Senate the criminal jurisdic- 
tion provisions, especially article VII, to 
which I have referred, of the NATO 
Status of Forces Treaty. At that time I 
submitted the reservation to the treaty. 
The proposed reservation would preserve 
the criminal jurisdiction of United 
States military service courts over 
United States troops stationed in other 
NATO countries. 
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Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield at this point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
AIKEN in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Ohio yield to the Senator from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. Suppose the reservation 
were adopted. In the judgment of the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio, would 
it require renegotiation of the treaty? 

Mr. BRICKER. If the other coun- 
tries accepted the reservation, it would 
not. 

Mr. WILEY. Does the Senator from 
Ohio mean if the other 13 countries ac- 
cepted the reservation? 

Mr. BRICKER. Yes. They would 
have to accept it, or it would not be 
binding on either us or them. 

Mr. WILEY. I think the answer is 
that if they did not accept the reserva- 
tion, there would be no treaty. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. BRICKER. It would be far bet- 
ter to have no treaty, than to have 
American boys turned over to foreign 
courts over which we have no jurisdic- 
tion. 

Mr. WILEY. Of course, we would not 
do that. Suppose, however, there is no 
treaty; suppose we carry on as we now 
are. How are our troops abroad treated 
now? 

Mr. BRICKER. Ido not know. 

Mr. WILEY. I can tell the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. BRICKER. Yes; the chairman 
of the committee may have access to the 
classified executive agreements, so- 
called, which have been kept from the 
other Members of the Senate. That is 
one thing I am complaining about at the 
present time. 

A moment ago the chairman of the 
committee said to the Senate that we 
are trying to remedy a bad situation 
which will be worse if the treaty is not 
ratified. Let me ask who entered into 
the executive agreements. What are 
they? Who has authority to deliver our 
troops to foreign courts without the 
consent of the United States? 

Mr. WILEY. I shall be glad to an- 
swer the question. Our troops are sta- 
tioned in 13 countries. These countries 
have not surrendered their jurisdiction. 
If a Member of the Senate went to one 
of those countries and, while there, com- 
mitted a crime, he would be subject to 
the courts of that country, even though 
he was a United States Senator. The 
mere fact that these young men are in 
uniform makes no difference. If while 
not engaged in their official duties, they 
commit crimes, the jurisdiction of the 
country in which they are stationed 
fastens upon them. That is what has 
happened. 

The 14 countries in this case have 
gotten together and have concluded that 
there should be uniformity of treatment. 
So they agreed to the Status of Forces 
Agreement, which is before the Senate 
at this time. If we ratify it, together 
with the reservation submitted by the 
Senator from Ohio, if the other coun- 
tries do not agree to the reservation, 
there will be no treaty. In that event the 
status quo will continue, and under it 
every country exercises its own jurisdic- 
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tion, without any general rules, as laid 
down in these treaties. 

Mr. BRICKER. Not only do the so- 
called executive agreements—which in 
the record of the hearings are claimed to 
be classified—violate 150 years of inter- 
national law, as interpreted by our 
courts and as observed in our relations 
with other countries, but they likewise 
violate the Code of Military Justice which 
was passed by the Congress of the 
United States and signed by the Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield further to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Porter in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Ohio yield to the Senator from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield for a question. 
I wish to finish my speech. 

Mr. WILEY. Does the Senator from 
Ohio realize that the treaties were ne- 
gotiated by the past administration, and 
that the present administration asks 
that the treaties be approved? 

Mr. BRICKER. Certainly. That 
shows on the record. 

Mr. President, on June 24, 1953, I ap- 
peared before the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee to explain further the 
purpose and effect of my proposed reser- 
vation. On both occasions, I emphasized 
that nothing in Senate Joint Resolution 
1, which I hope will be before the Sen- 
ate before very long, would prevent the 
making of a treaty such as the NATO 
Status of Forces Treaty. The proposed 
constitutional amendment would not 
prevent the making of all undesirable 
treaties. 

In the debate on this treaty, we must 
not lose sight of one fundamental ques- 
tion: Insofar as our servicemen abroad 
are concerned, shall we insist on trial of 
Americans, by Americans, and for Amer- 
icans? 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
REcorD, as a part of my remarks, a 
broadcast by Willis J. Ballinger, under 
date of July 6, 1953, in regard to the 
pending matter. 

There being no objection, the broad- 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

Tuts Is Your AMERICA 

Hello, fellow Americans. Tonight I want 
to tell American mothers about a matter 
which I know will make their blood boil, and 
justly so. For some 12 years now American 
mothers have lived in agonies of fear. In 
World War II and the present Korean war 
these mothers have been subjected to a 
round the clock strain of fearing that their 
sons would be killed, fearing that they would 
be maimed or crippled, or fearing that they 
would come home having to fight a long 
battle to readjust nervous systems and lick 
John Barleycorn. Yes; for some 12 years 
American mothers have had a rough time of 
it. But now they have a new fear to worry 


about. Do you know that for some time now 


our State Department, through secret agree- 
ments, has permitted foreign nations to take 
over the trial of American soldiers charged 
with breaches of the civil or criminal laws of 
those nations? ‘Today there are American 
soldiers serving in some 40 nations. Those 
American boys are not where they are be- 
cause of any desire on their part. Most of 
them have been drafted and ordered to serve 
in these 40 nations. They are there to help 
in defending their soil from Russian aggres- 
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sion. They are there serving the interests 
of those foreign nations. Yet if Johnny 
Jones or Sam Smith gets into trouble with 
a girl, goes on a bender and punches some- 
one on the nose, or commits other offenses, 
he is, by the secret connivance of our own 
State Department, deprived of a trial by 
American authorities, and subjected to the 
trial procedures of foreign nations, many of 
whom have judicial systems that do not 
provide for the kind of humane and fair 
trial that our judicial procedures do. Take 
the Middle East, a part of the earth we are 
desperately wooing so as to keep oil and man- 
power out of the hands of the Kremlin. In 
some Middle East countries the punishment 
for theft is to cut off the hand of the of- 
fender. Now no one wants an American 
soldier to commit theft, nor should such an 
offense be condoned. But if an American 
soldier in a foreign country does steal, he 
should be tried before American military au- 
thorities where he will be guaranteed a trial 
in which he is presumed innocent until 
proven guilty, a trial where he will be held 
guilty only when there is no reasonable 
doubt as to his guilt, a trial where he will 
not be denied the right to competent coun- 
sel or the right to summon his witnesses, a 
trial in which he shall have the right of 
appeal and shall be protected against cruel 
and inhuman punishment: Theft is bad, 
but we don’t believe in cutting off an of- 
fender's hand. In some foreign courts the 
accused has no right of appeal, no right to 
summon his witnesses, no right to a dozen 
fundamental safeguards that we have for 
insuring a fair trial. How would you like 
your son to be tried before a Communist 
judge in Marseilles, a judge who has it in 
for all Americans? Or how would you like 
your son to be tried before a Japanese judge 
when Japan is seething right at the present 
moment with violent anti-Americanism, an 
anti-Americanism that is rampant in other 
foreign nations also? How, even if there 
were fair judicial procedures, could he be 
expected to get a fair trial? 

Our State Department started this shock- 
ing business by secret executive under- 
standings with NATO nations, and then 
came up on Capitol Hill to get the whole 
thing approved by Congress in the form of 
a treaty which would empower our State 
Department to have full authority to turn 
American soldiers over to foreign courts. 
And a Senate committee has actually re- 
ported out favorably that treaty. It was at 
this point that Senator Bricker, of Ohio, 
challenged the treaty. He asked the De- 
fense Department to give him the facts on 
American servicemen punished in foreign 
courts. The Department said it could not 
do so. Then letters began pouring in on 
Bricker from all parts of the world, not only 
from seryicemen, but from their wives, from 
American chaplains, and even from Ameri- 
can judges in Germany. Some of these 
letters have been released by the Senator, 
after giving them a careful inspection. Here 
are some of the things that are happening 
to our servicemen who have already been 
turned over to foreign courts: A wife of 
an American soldier stationed in Turkey 
says that her soldier husband was picked 
up by Turkish authorities. His Army friends 
hired two Turkish lawyers to defend him, 
But at the trial no witnesses were called 
on her husband's behalf, though the Turk- 
ish witnesses contradicted their original 
statements. This woman’s husband was 
sentenced to 10 months in a vermin-in- 
fested Turkish prison with a low class of 
Turkish criminals. While in prison her 
husband met an American warrant officer 
serving a 2-year sentence. This poor fel- 
low is allowed no visitors except the chap- 
lain once a week and an official Turkish 
doctor. Worse yet, this poor fellow, Bricker 
was told, has tuberculosis and doesn’t be- 
long in a prison at all. 
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The wife of an American soldier stationed 
in Morocco wrote that there French au- 
thorities discriminate against Americans 
both individually and collectively in every 
possible manner, wrote that it was a mat- 
ter of record that French courts invariably 
assess maximum fines and punishments 
against Americans. An American Legion 
Post—yes, an American Legion Post—in 
French Morocco wrote of Kenneth Griffith, a 
shipservice man, second class, that was sen- 
tenced to 10 months in prison. But when 
he appealed his case the sentence was raised 
to 16 months. 

Two American judges in Germany com- 
plained of German judicial procedures. One 
judge said that under German law there was 
no adequate rule of reasonable doubt, a 
basic fundamental in American criminal ju- 
risprudence. That hearsay evidence is ad- 
mitted to the discretion of the trial judge. 
In America no one can be convicted on 
hearsay evidence. That release on bail can 
be, and in the majority of cases, is denied. 
In America, except for serious charges like 
murder, it is a normal right. The other 
American judge in Germany expressed the 
opinion on the conviction of an American 
soldier that under American law he would 
have gone free, but under German law he 
had to be sentenced. 

These are only a few cases. I shall re- 
port more in the future, because in your 
commentator's opinion here is one of the 
most abject surrenders of American rights on 
record, that our boys abroad, stationed 
there to protect the soil of foreign nations, 
shall be deprived of their American birth- 
right, the right to a fair, humane, and im- 
partial trial, and all because, as I shall show 
you in a minute, because the international- 
ists insist that it shall be done. 

When the treaty proposing that Congress 
approve of turning our soldiers stationed in 
foreign nations over to foreign courts was 
referred to a Senate committee, two State 
Department officials appeared in its behalf. 
One of these was Gen. Bedell Smith, the 
Under Secretary of State. He is being men- 
tioned as the successor to Secretary of State 
Dulles. The other was Herman Phleger, 
legal adviser of the State Department. 
Phleger told the Senate committee that 
American military personnel in foreign na- 
tions could not claim any diplomatic im- 
munity, that they were governed by the civil 
and criminal laws of such nations. Senator 
Bricker says that Phleger was dead wrong, 
and that his statement to the committee 
revealed his total lack of experience in the 
field of international law. The Ohio Senator 
pointed out that the correct rule first laid 
down by Chief Justice John Marshall and 
by many later authorities is that troops of 
a friendly nation stationed within the ter- 
ritory of another are not subject to the laws 
of the other country, but are subject only 
to their own country’s law and regulations 
for the government of the armed services. 
So here we have the highest legal officer 
of our State Department advising a Sen- 
ate committee to surrender the birthright 
of every American citizen, the right to be 
tried by his own countrymen for any crimes 
committed, though from John Marshall on 
down an American soldier does not forfeit 
that birthright just because he dons a uni- 
form. I can tell you that Herman Phleger 
is building up a lot of ill will on Capitol Hill. 
He is either regarded as incompetent as a 
lawyer or an internationalist willing to go 
to any lengths to batter down American 
sovereignty. And he will hear from this ac- 
cumulating ill will on Capitol Hill sooner or 
later, and it may cost him his job. i 

Now for Gen. Bedell Smith's defense of a 
treaty that would hand over American 
youths to the mercy of foreign courts, Ameri- 
can youths that are stationed on the soil of 
foreign nations to defend that soil and who 
are there involuntarily, because American 
politicians are hellbent on keeping us in- 
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volved in every war that Europe can bring 
to pass, and she has brought to pass some 
278 wars in the past 500 years, according to 
1 scholarly count. General Smith argued 
that to turn American soldiers over to for- 
eign courts would diminish the administra- 
tive burden on troop commanders. Think 
of that: American soldiers should lose their 
birthright to an American trial just because 
troop commanders would have lighter duties. 
Incredible, but he said it. Then Smith really 
set sail on his un-American course, argued 
that failure to give foreign courts jurisdic- 
tion over American soldiers would jeopar- 
dize the maintenance of friendly foreign re- 
lations. That, of course, was Dean Acheson’s 
perennial ent when he was Secretary 
of State, don’t disturb good neighborly rela- 
tions, and he did everything the world want- 
ed us to do. Senator Bricker pointed out 
that if foreign nations could not find the 
manpower for their defense out of a popu- 
lation greater than our own, if they could 
not pay the full cost of maintaining their 
own forces, if they cannot exact from their 
forces the same military service we demand 
of ours there would be little likelihood of 
them abandoning the cause of a mutual de- 
fense merely because we insisted on per- 
mitting the trial of Americans by Americans, 
Finally, General Smith employed a truly 
amazing argument. He said that if the 
treaty was not ratified as written, the treaty 
giving foreigners the right to try American 
citizens, that Americans would be turned over 
to local foreign authorities for trial with even 
less protection than that provided in the 
treaty. Senator Bricker said he had never 
heard a more brazen challenge to the author- 
ity of Congress, that General Smith was in 
effect commanding the Senate to lie down 
and to roll over, and that if it didn’t our 
State Department would, through secret 
agreements, make the going tougher yet for 
Americans tried by foreign courts, a power 
which Senator Bricker says the Executive 
does not have as only Congress can make 
rules for the regulation of the land, naval, 
and air forces of the United States. 

New let me serve you up the final straw in 
this whole ugly matter. Under one treaty 
submitted by our State Department, Con- 
gress is asked to turn over Americans to 
foreign courts for trial when they commit 
any offenses against the civilian populations 
of foreign nations. But under another 
treaty also submitted by our State Depart- 
ment our Congress is asked to confer diplo- 
matic immunity on all NATO personnel that 
may come to the United States. All of this 
personnel, it is asked, shall enjoy varying de- 
grees from personal arrest or detention by 
American courts. Much of this personnel 
receive high salaries and many are exempt 
from income taxation. Yet they are to be 
immune from arrest or detention by our 
courts while American soldiers abroad, from 
generals down to privates, are to be turned 
over to foreign courts if they commit any 
offenses against the civilian populations of 
foreign nations. 

As I tell you this, I have almost to pinch 
myself to believe it is true, that the inter- 
nationalists have become so brazen and de- 
manding on America that the sons of Amer- 
ican mothers who may be sent across the 
seas to defend the soil of foreign peoples 
shall give up their American _ birthright 
which guarantees to them a trial by their 
fellow countrymen if they commit any of- 
fenses against civil government, a trial that 
must be conducted under judicial safeguards 
that stem from our Bill of Rights and which 
insure that the trial shall be fair and hu- 
mane. If this doesn’t make you sick of in- 
ternationalism, nothing will. And don't for- 
get that this latest surrender of American 
sovereignty is being proposed by our State 
Department. Let Senator Bricker know how 
you feel about this shameful betrayal of 
Americanism, and let your Senators know 
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too, because Senator Bricker has a chance 
to beat on the floor of the Senate the State 
Department request that we turn American 
soldiers over to foreign courts. 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, in 
order that we may understand the real 
import of this proposal, I should like to 
refer to a few letters which I have re- 
ceived at my office since my previous 
presentation and since the reservation 
was submitted. I desire to call some of 
these letters to the attention of my col- 
leagues, 

The first one to which I shall refer 
comes from a United States judge in 
Bidens Germany. He wrote as fol- 
ows: ! 


I read with interest of your bill to secure 
the legal rights of United States soldiers and 
civilians stationed in European countries. 
You are quite right about it and I am writ- 
ing you because I thought perhaps I might 
be of help 

At any rate I have had to become familiar 
with the civil law theory. It differs from 
ours in five important particulars: (1) They 
have an e magistrate, “juge d'in- 
struction,” with quasi-inquisitorial powers, 
(2) No adequate rule of reasonable doubt 
exists. (3) Hearsay evidence is admitted at 
the discretion of the trial judge. (4) Their 
jurors are only assessors sitting with judges 
and in some cases being in a minority. (5) 
Release on bail can be and in the majority of 
cases is denied. As an example: An Ameri- 
can citizen, one Bowen, was held recently 
in jail for 6 months by the German courts 
for a currency violation. He was only re- 
leased because I issued a public statement 
which forced the High Commissioner to act, 
Subsequently the charges were dismissed. 


Case No. 2: This letter comes from a 
resident of my home State of Ohio and 
reads as follows: 


I have a sister who is married to a United 
States naval commander, and they are liv- 
ing in Yokohama. Recently, I received a 
letter from her in which she expressed such 
appreciation of your efforts in the introduc- 
tion of the reservation to the 14-nation pact 
that I thought you might like to know 
it. s... 

It is good to know that someone is look- 
ing out for us. Knowing what we do, none 
of us want to come under Japanese police 
jurisdiction. They haven't forgotten the 
licking we gave them. With the ill feeling 
toward us, it is not right to put us under 
the Jap police, 


Case No. 3: This comes from a United 
States Army officer in Formosa. I read: 


During the years 1946-50 I * * *è did all 
in my power to prevent the acceptance hy 
the Armed Forces of the drafts which con- 
tained the jurisdiction articles. * * * 

In 1946 a * * paper on jurisdiction was 
prepared by a working group of which I was 
@ member. In it the basic policy of the 
United States on jurisdictional problems was 
to be stated. In 1949, after 3 years of rather 
fruitless bickering between the Armed Forces 
and State a watered-down policy was finally 
produced, but it has, as far as I know, never 
been implemented by the State Department 
which has always been quite hostile to the 
exercise of jurisdiction by the United States 
Armed Forces in foreign countries. 


Case No. 4: This comes from a civilian 
employee of the United States Air Force 
in Western Germany. I read: 

I wish to applaud your stand opposing the 
treaty which would cause American civilians 
and soldiers to be tried in foreign civil courts 
and under foreign laws. This would cer- 
tainly be an unfair and unjust way of han- 
dling the matter. Many foreign nations 
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have laws that bear so semblance what- 
ever to the American laws on the same 
subject.. 

I was brought to trial in the HICOG court 
because of [a traffic] death, under the terms 
of the German law. Even the prosecuting 
attorney admitted that under American law 
I was not at fault. I received a proper trial 
and was found guilty of “simple negligence,” 
whatever that is, and fined. Yet the judge 
himself, who was an American, stated in his 
opinion, that under German law he had no 
choice but to find me guilty even though 
under American law I would not be guilty. 
He further stated that he did not know why 
he was not allowed to try me under Ameri- 
can law. * * * 

This is a very bad situation for me, since 
if the decision of the lower court is not re- 
versed, I will be branded for life with the 
stigma of a criminal, 


Case No. 5: This comes from an Army 
officer in the Far East. I read: 

Bravo for your strong stand against allow- 
ing foreign governments to have criminal 
jurisdiction over American troops stationed 
abroad. It would indeed be a sad travesty 
to deprive American troops overseas of the 
protection of the Government and Consti- 
tution many have given their lives to defend. 


Case No. 6: This is from the wife of an 
American soldier serving in France. I 
read: 

After all, our husbands and fathers are 
not serving overseas by their choice, but by 
orders, and with this bill will be left to the 
mercy of a foreign court. I am a foreign 
war bride and have seen how other courts 
operate. Our soldiers could be very easily 
rooked into a crime by maybe a communistic 
or anti-American group and then be tried by 
a communistic or anti-American-inclined 
judge. Our soldiers could be ganged up on 
and then get a trial like Vogeler or Oatis. 
I think anybody should think twice before 
voting for such a bill, 


Case No. 7: This comes from the legis- 
lative chairman of a Reserve officers’ as- 
sociation. In passing, I may state at this 
point that none of the service organiza- 
tions were represented before the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. I do not 
know whether they were invited, but 
there was no testimony from the soldiers, 
the sailors, or the marines, or from the 
veterans’ service organizations in regard 
to this matter. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. In connection 
with what the Senator from Ohio has 
just said, I may say I have statements 
from all the services, which I intend to 
place in the Recorp at the proper time; 
or I should be glad to read them at this 
time. I presume the Senator would like 
to finish his statement. 

Mr. BRICKER, I should like to fin- 
ish, if the Senator will permit me to do so. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I merely want- 
ed to say that we have statements from 
all of the services. 

Mr. BRICKER. But there was noth- 
ing in the Recorp. I think I stated the 
fact in that regard. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, Yes. 

Mr. BRICKER. In connection with 
case No. 7, I had said that this comes 
from the legislative chairman of a Re- 
Serve officers’ association. I read: 

It is hard to believe that anyone who calls 
himself an American would desire, by treaty, 
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to deprive the military forces of our coun- 
try, serving in foreign lands for the protec- 
tion of those same lands, to deprive him of 
his constitutional rights, when, in fact, we 
grant those same rights to enemies resident 
within our own borders. 


Case No. 8: This is from a resident of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, who says: 

I spent 31 years of my life and money to 
help bring about an equitable court-martial 
system for all serving in our Armed Forces. 
Congress should take immediate ac- 
tion to forbid the further turning over of 
our service personnel to foreign nations for 
trial by backward and even barbaric nations 
and then pass the Bricker amendment so 
that the people who are overwhelmingly in 
favor of it can enact it into our Constitution, 


Case No, 9: This comes from a retired 
brigadier general, who says: 

May I urge your utmost opposition to pro- 
posed treaty permitting trial by foreign 
courts of American military personnel. 
It is illogical and unreasonable and can only 
represent another effort to place the rights 
and lives of American citizens under for- 
eign control. Service personnel haye no 
choice in their foreign assignments but do 
have an inalienable right to the protection of 
our Constitution. Is this to be denied them 
by the Congress of the United States? 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. In the letter which 
the distinguished Senator from Ohio 
read immediately preceding the last one, 
the Senator’s correspondent apparently 
mentioned that it would be a terrible 
thing to turn American soldiers over to 
barbaric nations for trial. I think there 
is a great deal of misunderstanding rela- 
tive to the treaties, The fact is that they 
would apply only to the NATO countries. 
Certainly France, Great Britain, Bel- 
gium, and Italy cannot be considered to 
be backward or barbaric countries, as 
I think the Senator will agree, 

Mr. BRICKER. Far from it; and the 
Senator from Ohio certainly does not 
consider them as such. However, I do 
consider that their laws are alien to ours, 
and their legal procedure is entirely dif- 
ferent. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. BRICKER. Their protection to 
the individual is not comparable or com- 
mensurate with the protection afforded 
our citizens in this country. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. That is correct. 
But each of those countries has a system 
of justice which each of them considers 
to be a civilized system of justice. 

Mr. BRICKER. Each has a system of 
justice adequate to meet its needs, but 
not adequate to meet our needs. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. But their systems 
of justice, of course, would not apply to 
our troops acting in line of duty. For 
example, a sentry, acting in line of duty, 
who might kill a citizen of one of those 
countries possibly because the citizen 
did not obey a command to halt, would 
not come under the jurisdiction of the 
laws of that country. That is clearly 
spelled out. In case he is on duty, or 
following out his orders, or if he is driv- 
ing a truck while on duty, he does not 
come under the jurisdiction of the for- 
eign country. Only when acting outside 
the line of duty, he violates a law of the 
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particular country, would he be brought 
within its jurisdiction. 

Mr. BRICKER. I may say to the Sen- 
ator, in response to his question, that 
the record shows that the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Fercuson] asked Mr. 
Phleger, who was the legal expert from 
the State Department, “Who would de- 
termine whether a crime was committed 
in the course of duty?” To which Mr. 
Phleger replied, “The agreement pro- 
vides that this matter shall be deter- 
mined by arbitration, by an eminent 
jurist of the receiving country, who is 
appointed jointly by the receiving and 
the sending countries.” So that it would 
be up to the jurist of the receiving coun- 
try to determine whether the individual 
was acting in the course of his duty at 
the time of the commission of a crime, 
or of an alleged crime. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield to the Senator 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Iam prompted 
to raise the question I am about to ask 
by the colloquies which have taken place 
between the Senator from Ohio and the 
Senator from California. I am very 
much concerned about the so-called 
“justice” our soldiers may get in foreign 
countries. Some of those countries have 
very fine systems of justice, but we must 
remember—and I merely want to bring 
it to the attention of the Senate, because 
I do not think we can afford to overlook 
it—that we for a long time occupied 
many of the countries in question, and 
troops of occupation, as I happen to 
know, having been one of them, are not 
particularly popular. They grow more 
unpopular as the years pass. I have 
great concern about having our troops 
tried by foreign courts in the countries 
where we have troops of occupation, for 
the reason that the prejudice which may 
exist is only natural and instinctive. 
That phase of the matter gives me great 
concern. 

Mr. BRICKER. I appreciate the sug- 
gestion of the distinguished Senator 
from New Jersey. I know of his personal 
interest, because there are members of 
his family who are in the Armed Forces 
at the present time. What the Senator 
says is true with respect to every Ameri- 
can father and mother who has a son in 
the foreign service. 

Let me say, also, to the distinguished 
Senator from California that I do not see 
how we can apply this provision to the 
NATO countries alone. We have already 
assured Japan that we will give her the 
same kind of treatment. Likewise, the 
Near East and the Middle East must be 
treated in the same way. We hardly 
dare say that those countries have a sys- 
tem of justice upon which we can rely, 
or that in the other countries—and there 
are 40 of them where our soldiers are 
located—American ctiizens would get 
adequate justice. I do not see how we 
can differentiate between them or do 
anything other than to apply the prin- 
ciple across the board in all countries 
where our soldiers are located. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ohio yield further? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Committee on 
Foreign Relations made it very clear 
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during the course of the hearings, it 
seems to me, that so far as we were con- 
cerned it is not to be considered as a 
precedent for future agreements. I 
think that in the interpretation which 
has been offered by the distinguished 
Senator from Wisconsin, the chairman 
of the committee, that fact was made 
clear. After all, this agreement is made 
with a series of countries which have en- 
tered into mutual obligations, each with 
the others, for the common defense. It 
is not only for our defense or for their de- 
fense; it is for the common defense. I 
do not believe, and the committee has so 
stated, and I have so stated in the com- 
mittee to the representatives of the De- 
partment of State and of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, that this should be con- 
sidered a precedent. I believe the Gov- 
ernment would be amply justified in 
countries, other than NATO countries, 
which have not entered into mutual ar- 
rangements of defense, in making other 
provisions. 

I may say to the distinguished Sena- 
tor, and I think frankness requires it, 
that if we were proceeding de novo to 
get an agreement, I think it would con- 
tain different provisions from those ap- 
pearing in the agreements which have 
been presented to the Senate at this 
time. I should certainly be very disap- 
pointed if the Department of State, in 
view of the discussions before the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and the dis- 
cussions on the floor of the Senate, 
should not negotiate other agreements 
which would cover a number of the points 
which have been raised. 

Mr. BRICKER. I thank the Senator 
from California for his contribution. 

These letters, Mr. President, are from 
the field in most respects, and they cover 
individual instances showing the danger 
we are incurring in this treaty. I desire 
to read case No. 10. I shall read only 
one or two more of them. This letter 
is from a United States Air Force officer 
stationed in France: 

How long do you think a French judge of a 
police court would last if he disregarded the 
testimony of a Communist policeman and 
accepted the testimony of a GI? It’s hard 
to convince me that all of our top military 
and naval personnel really believe in this 
proposed treaty. 


I have before me a letter from a pas- 
tor in Europe, in which he says: 

It is inconceivable that American service- 
men would be accorded just and fair trials 
as we understand these terms in the United 
States. In spite of the fact that American 
servicemen have gone thousands of miles 
from their homes on missions of liberation 
from tyranny in winning two of the great- 
est wars in world history, during a period of 
only 28 years, their overseas friends still 
think they are overpaid and pampered, 


The next letter comes from the wife 
of a soldier stationed in Turkey, a case 
illustrative of another point which was 
emphasized a moment ago by the Sena- 
tor from Nevada. This woman says: 

My husband was immediately confined 
to a Turkish prison to await his trial. His 
Army friends retained two Turkish lawyers, 
However, from the beginning to the end the 
trial was a great injustice. There were not 
any witnesses called on my husband's be- 
half and the Turkish witnesses contradicted 
their true original statements. * 
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My husband was sentenced to 10 months 
in a vermin-infested, unkempt Turkish 
prison, with a low class of Turkish criminals, 
While there he met an American, W. O. Ken- 
neth Roberson, serving a 2-year sentence, 
I am informed the warrant officer’s trial 
was a disgrace. At present he is allowed 
no visitors except the chaplain once a week 
and an occasional Turkish doctor. War- 
rant Officer Roberson is suffering with 
tuberculosis. 

We haven't had any hope of helping him 
until we read your article in the New York 
Times. 


Mr. President, for the sake of hurry- 
ing on with this matter, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the remainder of 
these instances, which are in type, be 
printed in the Recor at this point as 
a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

DIGEST OF COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED BY 
SENATOR BRICKER RELATIVE TO NATO 
STATUS or Forces TREATY 
On June 24, 1953, the Senate Foreign 

Relations Committee held a hearing on 

Senator BRICKER’Ss proposed reservation to 

the NATO Status of Forces Treaty. The 

effect of the reservation would be to re- 
tain for United States service courts ex- 
clusive criminal jurisdiction over American 
servicemen and their dependents stationed 
in the NATO countries and Japan. Article 

VII of the treaty would subject members 

of American military forces to trial in for- 

eign courts for nonmilitary offenses. 

At the hearing on June 24 Senator 
Bricker received permission to submit for 
the Recorp a digest of letters he had re- 
ceived on this subject. The following list 
includes only the letters of those who have 
some firsthand knowledge of American mili- 
tary justice, the criminal law and procedure 
of foreign countries, or conditions prevail- 
ing in countries where American troops are 
stationed. 

Case No. 1, from an American judge in 
Western Germany: 

“I read with interest of your bill to secure 
the legal rights of United States soldiers and 
civilians stationed in European countries. 
You are quite right about it and I am writ- 
ing you because I thought perhaps I might 
be of help. * * * 

“At any rate, I have had to become familiar 
with the civil-law theory. It differs from 
ours in five important particulars: (1) They 
have an examining magistrate, ‘juge d'in- 
struction,’ with quasi-inquisitorial powers. 
(2) No adequate rule of reasonable doubt 
exists. (3) Hearsay evidence is admitted 
at the discretion of the trial judge. (4) 
Their jurors are only assessors sitting with 
judges and in some cases being in a minority. 
(5) Release on bail can be and in the major- 
ity of cases is denied. As an example: An 
American citizen, one Bowen, was held re- 
cently in jail for 6 months by the German 
courts for a currency violation. He was 
only released because I issued a public state- 
ment which forced the High Commissioner 
to act. Subsequently the charges were dis- 
missed.” 

Case No. 2, from a resident of Ohio: 

“I have a sister who is married to a United 
States naval commander, and they are living 
in Yokohama, Recently I received a letter 
from her in which she expressed such ap- 
preciation of your efforts in the introduc- 
tion of the reservation to the 14-nation pact 
that I thought you might like to know 
. 

“It is good to know that someone is look- 
ing out, for us. Knowing what we do, none 
of us want to come under Japanese police 
jurisdiction, They haven't forgotten the 
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licking we gave them. With the ill feeling 
toward us, it is not right to put us under 
the Jap police.” 

Case No. 3, from a United States Army 
officer in Formosa: 

During the years 1946-50 I * * did all 
in my power to prevent the acceptance by 
the Armed Forces of the drafts which con- 
tained jurisdiction articles. * * * 

“In 1946 a * * paper on jurisdiction was 
prepared by a working group of which I was 
@ member. In it the basic policy of the 
United States on jurisdictional problems was 
to be stated. In 1949, after 3 years of rather 
fruitless bickering between the Armed Forces 
and State, a watered-down policy was finally 
produced, but it has, as far as I know, never 
been implemented by the State Department, 
which has always been quite hostile to the 
exercise of jurisdiction by the United States 
Armed Forces in foreign countries.” 

Case No. 4, from a civilian employee of the 
United States Air Force in Western Germany: 

“I wish to applaud your stand opposing 
the treaty which would cause American civil- 
ians and soldiers to be tried in foreign civil 
courts and under foreign laws. This would 
certainly be an unfair and unjust way of 
handling the matter. Many foreign nations 
have laws that bear no semblance whatever 
to the American laws on the same sub- 
ject.. 

“I was brought to trial in the HICOG 
court because of [a traffic] death, under the 
terms of the German law. Even the prose- 
cuting attorney admitted that under Ameri- 
can law I was not at fault. I received a 
proper trial and was found guilty of ‘simple 
negligence,’ whatever that is, and fined. Yet 
the judge himself, who was an American, 
stated in his opinion that under German 
law he had no choice but to find me guilty, 
even though under American law I would not 
be guilty. He further stated that he did 
not know why he was not allowed to try me 
under American law. * * + 

“This is a very bad situation for me, since 
if the decision of the lower court is not re- 
versed, I will be branded for life with the 
stigma of a criminal.” 

Case No. 5, from an Army officer in the Far 
East: 

“Bravo for your strong stand against al- 
lowing foreign governments to have criminal 
jurisdiction over American troops stationed 
abroad. It would indeed be a sad travesty 
to deprive American troops overseas of the 
protection of the Government and Consti- 
tution many have given their lives to de- 
fend.” 

Case No. 6, from the wife of an American 
soldier serving in France: 

“After all, our husbands and fathers are 
not serving overseas by their choice, but by 
orders and with this bill will be left to the 
mercy of a foreign court. I am a foreign 
war bride and have seen how other courts 
operate. Our soldiers could be very easily 
rooked into a crime by maybe a commu- 
nistic or anti-American group and then be 
tried by a communistic or anti-American- 
inclined judge. Or soldiers could be ganged 
up on and then get a trial like Vogeler or 
Oatis. I think anybody should think twice 
before voting for such a bill.” 

Case No. 7, from the legislative chairman 
of a Reserve officers’ association: 

“It is hard to believe that anyone who 
calls himself an American would desire, by 
treaty, to deprive the military forces of our 
country, serving in foreign lands for the pro- 
tection of those same lands, to deprive him 
of his constitutional rights, when, in fact, 
we grant those same rights to enemies resi- 
dent within our own borders.” 

Case No. 8, from a resident of Cincinnati, 
Ohio: 

“I spent 31 years of my life and money to 
help bring about an equitable court-martial 
system for all serving in our Armed Forces, 
* * * Congress should take immediate ac- 
tion to forbid the further turning over of our 
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service personnel to foreign nations for trial 
by backward and even barbaric nations and 
then pass the Bricker amendment so that 
the people who are overwhelmingly in favor 
of it can enact it into our Constitution.” 

Case No. 9, from a retired brigadier gen- 
eral: 

“May I urge your utmost opposition to 
proposed treaty permitting trial by foreign 
courts of American military personnel. * * * 
It is illogical and unreasonable and can only 
represent another effort to place the rights 
and lives of American citizens under foreign 
control. Service personnel have no choice in 
their foreign assignments but do have an 
inalienable right to the protection of our 
Constitution. Is this to be denied them by 
the Congress of the United States?” 

Case No. 10, from a United States Air Force 
officer stationed in France: 

“How long do you think a French judge of 
a police court would last if he disregarded 
the testimony of a Communist policeman 
and accepted the testimony of a GI? It’s 
hard to convince me that all of our top mili- 
tary and naval personnel really believe in 
this proposed treaty.” 

Case No. 11, from a service pastor in Eu- 


rope: 

Ert is inconceivable that American service- 
men would be accorded just and fair trials as 
we understand these terms in the United 
States. In spite of the fact that American 
servicemen have gone thousands of miles 
from their homes on missions of liberation 
from tyranny in winning two of the greatest 
‘wars in world history, during a period of only 
28 years, their overseas friends still think 
they are overpaid and pampered.” 

Case No. 12, from the wife of a soldier sta- 
tioned in Turkey: 

“My husband was immediately confined to 
a Turkish prison to wait his trial. His Army 
friends retained two Turkish lawyers; how- 

ı ever, from the beginning to the end the trial 
Was a great injustice. There were not any 
‘witnesses called on my husband’s behalf, and 
the Turkish witnesses contradicted their 
true original statements. * * * 

“My husband was sentenced to 10 months 
in a vermin-infested, unkempt Turkish pris- 
on, with a low class of Turkish criminals. 
While there he met an American, W. O. Ken- 
neth Roberson, serving a 2-year sentence. I 
am informed the warrant officer's trial was a 
disgrace. At present he is allowed no visitors 
except the chaplain once a week and an occa- 
sional Turkish doctor. Warrant officer Ro- 
berson is suffering with tuberculosis. 

“We haven’t had any hope of helping him 
until we read your article in the New York 
Times.” 

Case No. 13, from a dentist residing in 
Ohio: 

“Being a veteran of 6 years in the United 
States Navy and serving in such places as 
Morocco, Algeria, Italy, and Great Britain, 
I shudder to think of the possibility of being 
tried, convicted and imprisoned in any of 
those lands.” 

Case No. 14, from a member of the Amer- 
ican Legion: 

“On Monday, June 15, the 300 members of 
Logan Post, No. 405, the American 
Legion, Department of Illinois, in regular 
meeting at Chicago, unanimously adopted 
a resolution which I prepared, endorsing 
and approving your pending amendment pro- 
viding for trial of all members of our armed 
forces in foreign countries by United States 
courts, and under United States constitu- 
tional safeguards. 

“Last night, on my motion, unanimous 
concurrence to that resolution was voted by 
the 42 posts and 9,600 members of the ninth 
district of this department.” 

Case No. 15, from a Tennessee lawyer: 

“I have had personal experience with the 
prosecution of American soldiers in foreign 
civil courts, while serving in the United 
States Army. During the recent war, I served 
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for approximately 214 years [in] Newfound- 
land. 6 „„ 3*„ 

“Repeatedly the Newfoundland police au- 
thorities made arrests of military personnel 
for nonmilitary offenses, such as assault and 
battery on civilians, public drunkenness, 
petty larceny, et cetera, which offenses were 
committed outside of the military base. The 
arrested soldier was confined in a local jail, 
and thereafter brought before a local court 
for trial. 

“An effort was made to secure a release 
of the arrested personnel for subsequent trial 
by military court-maritial, which effort re- 
sulted in an agreement, difficult to operate, 
whereby on occasions the arrested soldier 
would be handed over to the military author- 
ities, for court-martial action. However, the 
Newfoundland Government reserved unto 
itself the right to determine when and if 
this should be done. This resulted in great 
confusion and embarrassment. 

“A review of international law will dis- 
close that, throughout recorded history, a 
host country has accorded a friendly nation, 
stationing troops by consent within the 
host country borders, the right to discipline 
these troops. This right, we voluntarily sur- 
rendered when the bases agreement was 
executed. May I assure you that, in my 
opinion, such a surrender is attended by in- 
herent difficulties of the greatest magnitude. 

“I commend you for your opposition to a 
proposed similar surrender of disciplinary 
power to NATO nations.” 

Case No. 16, from a United States Army 
officer: 

“I heartily agree with your important dis- 
tinction between American citizens who go 
abroad voluntarily for reasons of business or 
pleasure, and a member of the military, or 
his dependents, who are stationed abroad by 
virtue of military orders. Certainly those in 
the latter category are entitled to the full 
protection and safeguards granted them un- 
der our Constitution—particularly when the 
systems of jurisprudence, as practiced in 
these foreign countries, are so diametrically 
opposed to ours. 

“Having just returned from an overseas 
tour involving 19 months on Guam, 5 months 
in the Philippine Islands and 15 months in 
Japan; as well as 18 months in Europe dur- 
ing World War II: I have had ample op- 
portunity to observe jurisprudence under 
these several foreign governments. As an 
individual, I am certainly loathe to submit 
American citizens to the jurisdiction of these 
foreign courts where rights guaranteed under 
the Constitution would never be considered. 

“Protection is, of course, provided for the 
State Department personnel through diplo- 
matic or consular immunity from trial by a 
foreign state; however, in the negotiation 
of these treaties this important right should 
definitely be kept in mind for all loyal 
servants of the American people.” 

Case No. 17, from the wife of an American 
soldier stationed in French Morocco: 

“The French Government both in France 
and in French Morocco, where I have spent 
over 2 years with my husband who is in the 
military service, discriminated against Amer- 
icans both individually and collectively in 
every possible manner. 

“It is a matter of record that French courts 
invariably assess maximum fines and 
punishments against Americans. * * * 

“Since American military have no choice 
but to go where they are sent they certainly 
deserve protection from the prejudice and 
discrimination that is present on every hand 
in France and French Morocco.” 

Case No. 18, from the wife of an Ameri- 
can soldier stationed in France: 

“It is with great apprehension that I write 
this letter as my husband is stationed in 
France and I will be joining him within the 
next 3 months. He informs me that our 
soldiers are being jailed, held without noti- 
fying our authority, tried and convicted by 
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the French and Communist elements. He 
says further that the town nearest his post 
is 50 percent Communist and that there are 
signs up all over the place which say, ‘United 
States go home.“ 

“My husband’s brother gave his life in 
Korea in October 1951 for this cause—now, 
do not tell me that my husband faces a fate 
worse than death by being subject to the 
above odious situation for the next 3 years. 
I implore you to get this proposal adopted 
at once.” 

Case No. 19, from a sergeant in the United 
States Air Force stationed in Japan: 

“I, a serviceman, am certainly opposed to 
having my constitutional rights bartered 
away by any person, and furthermore I do 
not believe that any official has the au- 
thority to do it. * * * 

“The greatest majority of us are serving 
in foreign lands because our Government 
saw fit to send us there, not because we 
wanted to leave our own country; therefore, 
I feel that we are entitled to retain our rights 
and the protection guaranteed by our Con- 
stitution.” 

Case No. 20, from a United States Army 
officer stationed in Japan: 

“I note with a great deal of concern the 
efforts of some person or persons to subject 
the American soldier, his wife and children, 
as well as all those come under the heading 
of ‘civilian component’ to the civil laws of 
the NATO countries. Not that I don’t think 
that the laws of any country, where such 
laws reflect the will of the inhabitants there- 
of, shovld not b> respected and obeyed to 
the letter, but being heře in Japan with my 
family and with the possibility that they 
and myself, as well as other Americans sery- 
ing here, might soon be in effect left with- 
out the protection of the rights guaranteed 
under the maxim ‘The Constitution follows 
the flag.’” 

Case No. 21, from an American Legion 
post in French Morocco: 

“We respectfully suggest that the inves- 
tigation include a tabular comparison of 
Judicial action by French courts in trying 
United States naval base personnel at Port 
Lyautey, Morocco, with action on cases in- 
volving French service personnel and French 
civilians, * * * 

“We believe such statistics would be a 
significant commentary on the system under 
consideration, in action, and would indicate 
among other things that many more French 
than American military cases are remanded 
to commanding officers. * * * 

“Despite the status quo agreement, France 
began to try United States Navy personnel. 
Kenneth Griffin, ship-service man, second 
class, was sentenced to prison by a French 
court, for an offense committed while the 
status quo was in force. 

“The French claim that an arrangement 
made in connection with the granting of 
new bases gave them jurisdiction over this 
personnel. However, the arrangement was 
prior to, and the assumption of jurisdic- 
tion was after, the status quo agreement 
was entered into. Furthermore, at that 
time, the United States was contending that, 
under treaties, American citizens were not 
subject to trial by French or Moroccan courts. 

“This squarely brings up a question in 
which this post is vitally interested. May 
the Executive make arrangements which de- 
prive citizens of specific important rights 
guaranteed by treaty? * * * 

“Reverting to Griffin—his sentence was 
increased from 10 months to 16 months 
by the appeal court reviewing his case. 
Trials here do not have juries as we know 
them, nor do officials respect certain other 
constitutional safeguards which we are 
guaranteed.” 

Case No. 22, from the wife of an Amer- 
ican citizen living in French Morocco: 

“We all hope that if and when the treaty 
is signed it will contain the proviso, and 
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that our thousands of military personnel in 
Morocco will not become a focal point for 
the hostility directed toward Americans by 
the French colonial administration there. 
This resentment is becoming more open 
since our consulate states that we have no 
effective means of opposing French action.” 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, there 
are two more letters which I wish to 
present. One comes from the neighbor- 
ing State of Virginia, from a former resi- 
dent of Ohio, which reads as follows: 

JULY 8, 1953. 
Senator JOHN W. BRICKER, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR BRICKER: As a former resi- 
dent of Ohio and faculty member of Ohio 
University, I am writing to express my ap- 
proval of your efforts to restrict the proposed 
treaty under which Americans in NATO may 
be tried in European courts. 

I have recently returned from several 
months in England, where I taught on our 
United States Air Force bases in connection 
with the University of Maryland overseas 
program. While there I observed much anti- 
United States sentiment and resentment 
against the presence of our troops. There is 
good reason to believe that if our GI's 
came under the jurisdiction of British courts, 
they would be discriminated against and 
would be used as a target for the ill feeling 
toward the United States over there. Despite 
the reputed impartiality of British justice, 
community sentiment in Britain would be 
strong for harsh penalties against American 
violators of British law. A combination of 
complex economic, political, and psychologi- 
cal factors arising from the changed power 
relationships of the two countries enters into 
this situation. As a sociologist it is my be- 
lief that the present arrangement, in which 
our troops are under the jurisdiction of 
United States courts-martial, is much more 
preferable to the proposed plan. 

I might add that these remarks are not in 
any way prompted by anti-British feeling. 
I was in fact born in England and lived there 
for many years before becoming an Ameri- 
can citizen. 


The second letter comes from Lake- 
wood, Ohio, and reads as follows: 


JULY 9, 1953. 
Hon. JOHN W. Bricker, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sır: Please accept my sincere congratu- 
lations for the position you have taken re- 
garding the pending NATO protocols, in con- 
nection with trial jurisdiction over United 
States military personnel, 

It is indeed ironic that some of our leaders 
are indifferent to those basic rights guaran- 
teed by our Constitution—the very people 
who have sworn solemnly to defend that 
Constitution are in danger of being deprived 
of its protection. I and many with which 
I have spoken are grateful that we are rep- 
resented by you, with your courage and in- 
sistence upon the American way for Amer- 
icans everywhere. 

Please insist that United States Armed 
Forces personnel stationed abroad be assured 
the full protection of the Constitution in 
juridical matters. No expediency, NATO or 
otherwise, can possibly justify any other 
course. 


I desire to discuss, Mr. President, 

criminal jurisdiction in general. 
CRIMINAL JURISDICTION IN GENERAL 

Anglo-American criminal law is rooted 
in the principle that the accused may be 
tried only by his fellow citizens and only 
by those citizens who reside near the 
scene of the alleged crime. Here we are 
concerned with the rights of Americans 
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in a military rather than a civilian com- 
munity. In essence, however, the same 
principle is involved. Shall Americans 
subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States be tried by other Americans who 
live in the vicinity of the scene of the 
alleged crime? 

The first affirmative answer to that 
question was supplied by the Declaration 
of Independence. George III was casti- 
gated “for transporting us beyond seas 
to be tried for pretended offenses.” Then 
came the Bill of Rights with the sixth 
amendment providing for trial in “the 
State and district wherein the crime 
shall have been committed.” 

All efforts to weaken the spirit of the 
sixth amendment have so far been frus- 
trated. For example, in 1909 newspaper 
editors in Indianapolis were indicted on 
a charge of criminal libel. Federal of- 
ficers attempted to have the editors re- 
moved to Washington, D. C., for trial be- 
cause several newspapers had circulated 
there. In denying the application for 
removal, here is what the United States 
district court said: 

To my mind that man has read the history 
of our institutions to little purpose who does 
not look with grave apprehensions upon the 
possibility of the success of a proceeding 
such as this. * * * If the prosecuting of- 
ficers have the right to select the tribunal. 
„» If the Government has that power, 
and can drag citizens from distant States to 
the Capital of the Nation, there to be tried, 
then, as Judge Cooley says, this is a strange 
result of a revolution where one of the griev- 
ances complained of was the assertion of the 
right to send parties abroad for trial. 
(United States v. Smith, 173 Fed. 227.) 


Since it was improper to remove those 
Indiana editors to the capital of their 
own country for trial, by what strange 
logic is it deemed proper to remove Amer- 
ican soldiers from the Armed Forces for 
trial in Paris, Istanbul, or Tokyo? 

This incredible proposal is merely one 
of many recent assaults on the basic at- 
tributes of national sovereignty. Since 
national criminal jurisdiction is one of 
those primary attributes, it has been a 
special object of attack. Some fuzzy- 
minded internationalists want the United 
States to ratify the United Nations draft 
statute for an International Criminal 
Court. That proposed treaty would per- 
mit Americans to be tried anywhere in 
the world by an international tribunal 
for certain international crimes not yet 
defined. A comparison of that treaty 
with the NATO Status of Forces Treaty 
discloses the following points of simi- 
larity: 

First, the President of the United 
States cannot exercise his right to par- 
don; second, right to a public trial is not 
guaranteed; third, no prohibition against 
cruel and unusual punishment before or 
after trial; fourth, no prohibition against 
a demand for excessive bail; fifth, no 
presumption of innocence; sixth, no 
guaranty of conviction only on proof of 
guilt beyond a reasonable doubt; seventh, 
possibility of conviction by mere ma- 
jority vote; and eighth, possibility of 
conviction by the vote of a Communist 
judge. 

In one respect the United Nations draft 
statute for an International Criminal 
Court is better. Unlike the NATO Status 
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of Forces Treaty, it recognizes the priv- 
ilege against self-incrimination. 

If it is proper to remove American 
servicemen from the jurisdiction of the 
armed forces, then it is equally proper to 
surrender jurisdiction over American 
civilians to an international criminal 
court. The principle at stake is the 
same. In both cases, Americans, because 
of the action of their own Government, 
would be deprived of the right to be tried 
in accordance with American law, civil 
in one case and military in the other. 

This introduction explains why the 
applicable rule of international law is so 
vitally important, even though everyone 
agrees that the rule of international law, 
whatever it may be, can be altered by 
treaty. Under my interpretation of in- 
ternational law, American troops sta- 
tioned abroad at the invitation of the 
host country enjoy immunity from crim- 
inal prosecution in local foreign courts. 
Therefore, the pending treaty surrenders 
rights to which Americans would be 
otherwise entitled. 

Proponents of the treaty insist that 
troops stationed in a friendly foreign 
country have no immunity from criminal 
prosecution in the absence of treaty. 
From this interpretation of international 
law, it follows that the pending treaty 
does not involve any surrender of juris- 
diction. It is a view of international law 
that places an American boy, drafted in 
the Army and sent overseas to defend 
foreign soil, in exactly the same position 
as an American civilian who goes abroad 
for reasons of business or pleasure. 

I sincerely doubt that the administra- 
tion realizes the frightening implica- 
tions flowing from its view of interna- 
tional law. American armed forces are 
stationed in many countries with which 
no binding agreement exists relative to 
their status. If the view of the admin- 
istration and of other proponents of the 
treaty is correct, those nations can treat 
American troops in any way they see fit, 
and the United States is powerless to 
invoke any rule of international law for 
their protection. And if the adminis- 
tration is right, any 1 of the 13 NATO 
countries that refuses to ratify the pend- 
ing treaty would have a perfect right 
under international law to treat them 
even worse than the proposed treaty law 
would allow. 

Fortunately, international law does 
not callously disregard the rights of 
troops stationed in a friendly foreign 
country or the respect due the sovereign 
nation they represent. It is most re- 
grettable that the NATO Status of Forces 
Treaty is not frankly presented as an 
exception to the traditional rule of in- 
ternational law. By virtue of the argu- 
ment presented by the administration on 
this treaty, every nation in the world 
where American troops are, or may be, 
stationed can claim absolute power to 
punish them for alleged offenses, or for 
real offenses, too. Having abandoned 
the rule of law on which the United 
States has always insisted, it will be dif- 
ficult if not impossible, to invoke it in the 
future to prevent injustice. 

Unquestionably, rules of international 
law may be waived or modified by treaty. 
The proposed treaty can hardly be de- 
scribed as an intelligent waiver, because 
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some of its negotiators and defenders 
have no apparent knowledge of the in- 
ternational law proposed to be set aside. 
Others seem bent on destroying the tra- 
ditional rule of international law on the 
theory that we must never stand up for 
American rights, that we must always 
yield to the demands of our allies, or 
that appeasement is cooperation. Their 
obvious purpose in abandoning the tra- 
ditional rule of international law is to 
prove that the proposed treaty gives 
away. no rights. 
THE GENERALLY ACCEPTED RULE OF 
INTERNATIONAL LAW 


The generally accepted rule of inter- 
national law is explained in the article 
by Col. Archibald King, beginning on 
page 539, volume 40, of the American 
Journal of International Law. That 
article is reprinted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor for May 7, 1953, and in the hear- 
ings before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. A subsequent article on 
this subject by Colonel King may be 
found in the April 1946 issue of the 
American Journal of International Law. 
I ask unanimous consent that this later 
article by Colonel King be printed at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, the two 
King articles show a substantial una- 
nimity of opinion among judges, inter- 
national lawyers, and international 
agreements dealing with the subject. 
With rare exceptions, it has been recog- 
nized that the invitation of the host 
country for a foreign force to enter its 
territory carries with it immunity of 
visiting forces personnel from the ju- 
risdiction of local courts. 

Chief Justice John Marshall gave this 
doctrine of implied immunity its most 
authoritative expression in The Schooner 
Exchange v. McFaddon (7 Cr. 116). That 
case involved a libel in admiralty against 
& French vessel present in Philadelphia 
with the implied consent of the United 
States. The essence of the decision is 
that any armed force, land as well as 
naval, enjoys an extraterritorial status 
when it enters the territory of another 
nation with the latter’s consent. As late 
as 1939, the highest court of the British 
Empire called John Marshall’s opinion 
“a judgment which has illumined the 
jurisprudence of the world”—Chung Chi 
Cheung v. The King (1939 A. C. 160, 168). 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator has 
quoted from Chief Justice Marshall's 
opinion. I wish to ask the Senator from 
Ohio the same question I asked the Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran]. 

On page 135 of the United States Re- 
ports 11, Chief Justice Marshall begins 
his opinion as follows: 


The jurisdiction of courts is a branch of 
that which is possessed by the Nation as an 
independent sovereign power. 


Then I skip to the following: 


All exceptions, therefore, to the full and 
complete power of a nation within its own 
territories, must be traced up to the consent 
of the nation itself. They can flow from no 
other legitimate source. 
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Is not that carried out in the article 
which my distinguished colleague has 
quoted? I quote from the article by 
Archibald King: 

The theory of Chief Justice Marshall's 
opinion in the case of the Exchange and 
of the other authorities quoted, is that there 
is an agreement between the host nation 
B, and nation A, implied from B’s consent 
for A's troops to enter B’s territory, that 
those troops while in B shall be under the 
exclusive jurisdiction of their own military 
courts. It is, however, clearly permissible, 
and in many cases highly desirable, to have 
an express agreement on the subject, rather 
than for the matter to be left to implication. 


That is what we are trying to do by 
these treaties, is it not? My question is, 
Does Chief Justice Marshall’s opinion 
rest on the consent of the sovereign na- 
tions? 

Mr. BRICKER. It rests on the im- 
plied consent of the country to which 
the troops are going. I have never con- 
tended for a moment that we cannot 
change that rule by treaty. That is 
what it is proposed to do. That is what 
we shall do if we do not adopt my reser- 
vation. We shall change the rule as 
to the implied consent of those coun- 
tries, and we shall also change 150 years 
of traditional international law, as 
adopted, applied, and understood by the 
courts of our country. We can change 
that implied agreement by treaty at any 
time. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER, I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator from Ohio a 
question. It seems to me that there are 
two points at issue. The first goes sim- 
ply to the question of whether the treaty 
is a wise agreement, whether or not it 
gives the best protection under all the 
circumstances to American soldiers and 
interests. The first issue bears simply 
upon the content of the agreement itself 
and its.terms. I certainly concede that 
there can be disagreement over the 
terms of the treaty. The second issue is 
the important one, and that is whether 
under international law, we have the 
right of jurisdiction over our troops if 
they should commit violations against 
the nationals or property of a foreign 
state. 

Is it the Senator's contention that 
it is not necessary to negotiate agree- 
ment, and that our jurisdiction con- 
tinues on foreign soil, as it does upon soil 
of the United States? The contention 
of the Senator is the familiar question 
that has been argued—Does the Consti- 
tution follow our troops and flag? 

Mr. BRICKER, There is no question 
in my mind about that. It should. It 
has. It does, except in the case of a 
treaty which provides to the contrary. 

Mr. COOPER. As I stated at the be- 
ginning, there can be disagreement 
about the terms of the treaty. But I be- 
lieve the contention of the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio that our sovereignty 
and jurisdiction, with respect to our 
troops, are as complete in France or 
Germany or England as they are here 
is an incorrect one. 

Mr. BRICKER. They should be, in 
my judgment, because we are there by 
invitation, 
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Mr. COOPER. Is it the contention of 
the Senator that the same rule prevails 
when our troops are in foreign countries 
in peacetime as when there in wartime? 

Mr. BRICKER. I do not see any rea- 
son for it. Undoubtedly this is a sover- 
eign nation in peace as well as in war, 
and we ought to have the same protec- 
tion of our nationals, wherever they may 
be, particularly if they are there against 
their will, as is the case with many of 
them who are sent abroad. 

Mr. COOPER. It seems to me that it 
would be rather difficult for us to say 
that we will exercise our sovereignty and 
jurisdiction in the United States which 
we do, over foreign nationals and over 
foreign troops who may be on our soil, 
and yet take the contradictory position, 
that we have full jurisdiction over our 
troops in other countries, if they commit 
violations against their person or prop- 
erty. 

Mr. BRICKER. I remind the Senator 
that that is not the position which the 
Senator from Ohio has taken. If the ` 
Senator will read the reservation which 
I have submitted, he will see that that 
is not the position of the Senator from 
Ohio at all. I think there should be 
reciprocity. I know of no reason why 
there should not be reciprocity. In fact, 
at the present time there is no reason 
for reciprocity, because there is no or- 
ganized force of any of those countries 
in the United States. 

Mr. COOPER. I have listened to this 
argument with a great deal of interest. 
As I have said, I can see that there might 
be disagreement as to whether or not 
this treaty was negotiated in a way 
which each one of us might approve; 
while I would like it to be different I 
have been unable to find any authority, 
other than in time of war, or in an oc- 
cupied country, or by agreement for the 
proposition that under international 
law we have continuing jurisdiction over 
our troops for crimes committed against 
the nationals of the country in which 
our troops are stationed. 

Mr. BRICKER. I submit to the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky that there have 
been 150 years of international law, as 
recognized in this country and as recog- 
nized by England as recently as 1939, 
according to the statement which I made 
a moment ago. I do not think there has 
been any variation from that principle 
except in one small instance, and that 
was accomplished by executive agree- 
ment, when the President of the United 
States negotiated an exchange of bases 
for destroyers. Jurisdiction over our 
Armed Forces in those bases was left 
with the other country. That was done 
by executive agreement. I think that 
is the only instance that can be found of 
variance from the principle of interna- 
tional law. 

Mr, COOPER. Is it not a fact that 
agreements have been negotiated 
throughout the years fixing the status of 
our troops in foreign lands; and is not 
that proof in itself that agreements are 
necessary to modify the fixed rule of in- 
ternational law? Each country is sov- 
ereign within its own boundaries. What 
is the necessity of negotiating an 
agreement at all if it is not a rule of in- 
ternational law that each country is sov- 
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ereign within its own boundaries and in 
circumstances such as this treaty com- 
prehends, has jurisdiction over foreign 
nationals who commit violations against 
it? 

Mr. BRICKER. All the agreements 
until this recent episode have affirmed 
the traditional international law. This 
is the first time we have been confronted 
with any attempt to change the tradi- 
tional international law, of which this 
country has been a proponent through- 
out its whole national life, until the pro- 
posal which is now before the Senate. 

If the Senator wishes to know whether 
we can change the rule by treaty, there 
is no question about it, in the judgment 
of the Senator from Ohio. We can, by 
treaty, change the traditional principle. 
But the mere fact that we have acceded 
to the desires of nations where our 
troops are stationed is not proof to me 
that it ought to be done. 

Mr. COOPER. I know that by agree- 
ment the rule as to jurisdiction can be 
fixed; but the contradiction of the argu- 
ment of my good friend from Ohio is that 
he argues as a rule of international law 
that our jurisdiction as a sovereign state 
pursues our troops into a foreign land, 
and at the same time admits the neces- 
sity for agreements. 

Mr. BRICKER. That is exactly true. 
That is my position. It is my position 
that there ought to be no agreement, so 
far as the status of our armed forces in 
foreign countries is concerned. That is 
exactly the point of my reservation. It 
would leave international law as it al- 
ways has been. 

Mr. COOPER. Then the Senator relies 
upon the proposition that, as a sovereign 
country, our jurisdiction follows the flag 
and protects and gives to the American 
soldier every right that he has here in the 
United States. 

Mr. BRICKER. Under the Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr. COOPER. As against the sover- 
eign power of another state in its own 
territory? 

Mr. BRICKER,. Absolutely, when we 
are there at their invitation. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should like to 
ask a question along the line of the 
colloquy between the Senator from 
Ohio and the Senator from Kentucky. 

The Senator from Ohio has stated that 
this is the first exception to the estab- 
lished rule of international law. 

Mr. BRICKER. With the exception of 
the case of the bases, which I mentioned 
a moment ago. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Is it not true 
that this is the first time our troops have 
been in a foreign country at a time when 
they have not been there at war, as in 
1914 and 1941, or when they have not 
been protecting certain areas, as in the 
case of the Philippines and Puerto Rico? 
In the present instance we are con- 
fronted for the first time with a new 
status, a new set of facts. Our troops 
are not there as protectors, and they 
are not there to fight. That is the rea- 
son, as I see it, why these treaties are 
necessary to provide for the giving of 
express consent, because the implied 
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consent under international law, which 
the distinguished Senator from Ohio has 
mentioned, is certainly lacking when 
other countries refuse to allow us to 
exercise completely exclusive jurisdic- 
tion and require a written agreement 
setting forth the circumstances under 
WER they will recognize our jurisdic- 
ion. 

Mr. BRICKER. Of course, if there 
had been any thought of depriving of 
their constitutional rights American 
soldiers, who would be taken away from 
their homes and sent, against their will, 
perhaps, to foreign countries, that ques- 
tion should have been thrashed out be- 
fore the troops were sent into the for- 
eign lands. 

Mr, SALTONSTALL, Certainly we 
do not want to have our boys lose their 
constitutional rights. But, if they are 
a part of our forces in a foreign country, 
does not the Senator agree that we must 
determine and provide those rights by 
express agreements? 

Mr. BRICKER. But the treaties give 
those rights away. They fail to protect 
the rights of American soldiers stationed 
on foreign soil. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I respectfully 
say that is where we might disagree. 

Mr. BRICKER. I have delineated, as 
has the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
Carran], the many respects in which the 
rights of American soldiers are not pro- 
tected under the treaty. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER, I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Are we to understand 
that the treaty makes American boys who 
are sent overseas subject to the laws of 
the foreign country? 

Mr. BRICKER, The Senator is cor- 
rect, 

Mr. LONG. For a violation of law 
those boys can be tried in foreign courts 
by foreign judges, and with foreign at- 
torneys representing them? 

Mr. BRICKER. ‘That is correct. 

Mr.LONG. Notwithstanding the pro- 
tection they have always had prior to 
that time? 

Mr. BRICKER. That is correct. 

Mr. LONG. They lose those rights 
without their consent when they are 
sent overseas? 

Mr. BRICKER. Yes, if the treaty is 
ratified. 

Marshall’s opinion was three times re- 
affirmed by the Supreme Court, at least 
by war of dictum—Coleman v. Tennessee 
(97 U. S. 509), Dow v. Johnson (100 U. S. 
158), Tucker v. Alexandro (183 U. S. 
424). In Coleman against Tennessee, 
for example, the Court said: 

It is well settled that a foreign army per- 
mitted to march through a friendly country, 
or to be stationed in it, by permission of its 
government or sovereign, is exempt from the 
civil and criminal jurisdiction of the place 
(p. 515). 


Among the writers on international 
law, John Bassett Moore called the 
schooner Exchange Marshall's greatest 
opinion in the field of international law. 
And, Dr. Charles Cheney Hyde said: 

Strong grounds of convenience and neces- 
sity prevent the exercise of jurisdiction over 
a foreign organized military force which, 
with the consent of the territorial sovereign, 
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enters its domain. Members of the force who 
there commit offenses are dealt with by the 
military or other authorities of the state to 
whose service they belong, unless the of- 
fenders are voluntarily given up. (Hyde, 1 
International Law, sec. 247.) 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield for a question. 

Mr, WILEY. Is it not correct to say 
that the Marshall opinion refers only to 
foreign troops in transit, not to troops 
stationed in the territory? 

Mr. BRICKER. I did not understand 
the question. 

Mr. WILEY. Does not the opinion of 
Chief Justice Marshall refer only to 
troops in transit, going through a coun- 
try or marching through a country? 

Mr. BRICKER. Chief Justice Mar- 
Shall’s opinion made reference to troops 
on a ship which was libeled, It was not 
going through a country, of course. It 
was stationed in the harbor of Phila- 
delphia. The troops were not marching 
anywhere. They were not moving at the 
time the libel was applied. 

Mr. WILEY. I ask whether at any 
time Chief Justice Marshall in his opin- 
ion refers to any troops but troops in 
transit. 

Mr. BRICKER. His decision was with 
regard to foreign troops on foreign soil. 
The opinion states: 

Strong grounds of convenience and neces- 
sity prevent the exercise of jurisdiction over 
a foreign organized military force, which, 
with the consent of the territorial sovereign, 
enters its domain. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. I wonder whether in his 
brief the Senator from Ohio cited the 
opinion of Justice Jordan in the Aus- 
tralia case of Wright against Cantrell, 
in which the Justice stated the follow- 
ing with reference to the Marshall de- 
cision that— 

What the learned judge 


Referring to Marshall— 

had in mind was exercise of jurisdiction 
which would prevent the troops from acting 
as a force—something analogous to pre- 
venting a ship of war from being in a posi- 
tion to act as such, including interference 
by local courts, with the maintenance of 
discipline—not exercise of jurisdiction over 
individual soldiers in respect of liabilities 
incurred or wrongs done perhaps out of all 
connection with their military duties. 


Has the Senator included that opinion 
in his brief? 

Mr. BRICKER. No; I have not fol- 
lowed all the Australian and New Zea- 
land cases as carefully as I should like to 
do, if I had the time for the research. 
However, I have read and I do under- 
stand the decisions of the courts of my 
own country. 

Mr. WILEY. The Senator from Ohio 
is a good lawyer. When an opinion is 
rendered, the opinion, of course, is only 
law as it is applicable to the facts. If 
it is not applicable to the facts then it is 
mere dictum. For instance, of the cases 
that have been cited, Coleman against 
Tennessee, Dow against Johnson, and 
Tucker against Alexandroff, the first two 
cases involved rights of military authori- 
ties in occupation of an enemy terri- 
tory during belligerency, and therefore 
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haye no relevancy to the question under 
consideration here. The Alexandroff 
case dealt with the question of whether 
a member of a visiting force in the United 
States of America could be arrested by 
the local authorities, not for an offense 
under local law, but in response to a re- 
quest for his arrest from authorities of 
his own government. 

Mr. BRICKER. I should like to call 
the attention of the chairman of the 
committee, the Senator from Wisconsin, 
to the fact that the troops were not in 
transit at the time of the libel. Likewise, 
the decisions in Coleman against Ten- 
nessee, Dow against Johnson, and Tucker 
against Alexandroff are not dicta. 

Mr. WILEY. Is it not correct to say 
that in those cases the military authori- 
ties were in occupation of enemy terri- 
tory during belligerency? Those are the 
basic facts. It was during belligerency, 
during war.. We are in occupation during 
peace. 

Mr. BRICKER. That was not the sit- 
uation in the original case. 

British forces stationed in France dur- 
ing World War I, in Egypt and Iraq dur- 
ing peacetime, and in the United States 
during World War II enjoyed immunity 
from local criminal prosecution. A 
memorandum recently prepared by the 
Department of Justice attempts to prove 
that there is no substantial support for 
the rule that friendly foreign forces are 
immune from the criminal jurisdiction 
of the host state. It cites the denial of 
immunity by Great Britain to the forces 
of Czechoslovakia, France, Norway, the 
Netherlands, and Belgium. Significant- 
ly, all these governments were in exile 
and unable to protest effectively the 
British denial of immunity. However, in 
1940 the Attorney General of England 
said in the House of Commons: 

When we have our forces in foreign terri- 
tory [we] ask for, and always get, complete 
permission to apply our own military code, 


With a single exception, no American 
soldier or sailor was ever tried by a 
French or British court during either 
World War I or II. The lone exception 
concerned a codefendant in a murder 
charge who was turned over to the Brit- 
ish, so that he could be tried with his 
civilian accomplice. In addition, the 
United States demanded and received 
complete immunity for its forces sta- 
tioned in World War II in New Zealand, 
Australia, India, China, and Canada. 
When the British Government attempted 
to deny American military service courts 
jurisdiction over cases of treason and 
several other grave offenses, our State 
Department replied that the proposal 
contained “conditions which would cre- 
ate a very dangerous situation as regards 
the forces of this Government in British 
territory,” and “would involve the lack of 
proper recognition of the character and 
competency of the existing American 
military tribunals.” 

Unlike the British, we have not at- 
tempted to assert jurisdiction over 
friendly foreign forces here and at the 
Same time to insist on retaining juris- 
diction over our military forces sta- 
tioned abroad. For example, when 
China recognized the immunity of 
American military personnel from local 
criminal prosecution, the United States 
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offered reciprocal treatment to Chinese 
forces stationed here. 

The Department of Justice memoran- 
dum erroneously cites United States v. 
Thierichens (243 Fed. 419 (E. D. Pa, 
1917)) for the proposition that 

The rule of absolute immunity * * * was 
summarily rejected in the only reported 
American case which research has disclosed 
was squarely concerned with such a claim of 
immunity. 


Mr. President, I am a little surprised 
that the chief law-enforcement officer 
of the United States would submit either 
that statement or the case to which he 
refers as a precedent, because in that 
case the master of a German war vessel 
interned in Philadelphia was indicted for 
smuggling and for violating the Mann 
Act. He claimed immunity from local 
criminal prosecution. The United States 
had used every diplomatic power at its 
command to keep the German war ves- 
sel from entering one of our ports. The 
United States had ordered the ship to 
leave Philadelphia. —The master refused 
to leave, for fear that his vessel would 
be sunk by the British. So the Thie- 
richens case actually involved a member 
of a foreign force who was stationed 
here against our wishes. No wonder the 
court summarily denied the claim of 
immunity, stating “even a discussion of 
the application of the rule would be lend- 
ing dignity to an absurdity.” It is in- 
comprehensible to me how that case can 
be cited as a precedent for the legal 
status of foreign forces invited to come 
into the receiving country. 

The most glaring errors in the Depart- 
ment of Justice memorandum concern 
the Service Courts of Friendly Foreign 
Forces Act of 1944—Fifty-eighth Stat- 
utes, at page 643; Twenty-second United 
States Code, section 701. That act is 
interpreted in the memorandum of the 
Attorney General. A most exhaustive 
research job was done; they found cases 
from almost every country in the world, 
big or little, but they failed to find proper 
cases in the law of the United States, 
Instead, they cited the Thierichens case 
as justification for their conclusion. As 
I said, that act is interpreted in the 
memorandum, which reads in part as 
follows: 

It is uniquely revealing as to the refusal 
of Congress to recognize any rule of absolute 
immunity to be accorded to friendly foreign 


forces from the criminal jurisdiction of our 
courts. 


As a matter of fact, the Service Courts 
of Friendly Foreign Forces Act is based 
on John Marshall’s opinion in the 
schooner Exchange. The act was en- 
titled “An act to implement the juris- 
diction of service courts of friendly for- 
eign forces within the United States.” 
The jurisdiction of foreign military tri- 
bunals in the United States during World 
War II was not granted by statute or 
agreement. Yet their jurisdiction under 
the rule of the schooner Exchange was 
implemented and made more effective 
by the Congress. 

The Department of Justice memoran- 
dum concludes with the statement that 
“Congress, in the Friendly Service Courts 
Act of 1944, unequivocally rejected” any 
principle of international law that visit- 
ing foreign forces are immune from local 
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criminal jurisdiction. That statement is 
100 percent wrong. As pointed out by 
Colonel King in his April 1946 article: 


There have been occasional cases in which 
members of friendly foreign forces have been 
arrested by local police and brought before 
State or municipal courts. Probably some 
such cases have gone to trial without the 
question of immunity being raised. When 
such claim has been made by the representa- 
tives of the nation which the arrested per- 
son served, the officers of the Federal Gov- 
érnment have made appropriate representa- 
tions to the State's attorney, the court, or the 
governor of the State, and in every such case 
the accused person has been turned over to 
his own forces with a view to trial by court 
martial (p. 277). 


After passage of the Friendly Service 
Courts Act of 1944, the War Department, 
over the signature of Gen. George C. 
Marshall, issued memorandum No. 650— 
45 of February 19, 1945. Section 2 pro- 
vided as follows: 


2. The right of a visiting foreign force to 
try, by its own courts martial, members of its 
armed service stems from general principles 
of international law as laid by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in Schooner Ez- 
change v. McFaddon (7 Cr. 116). When the 
United States consents to the stationing of 
armed forces of another nation within its 
territory, it by implication gives its consent 
to trial of members of those forces by courts 
martial of their services within the territory 
of the United States. 


That memorandum came from Gen, 
George C. Marshall as late as 1945. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ohio yield at this 
point? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Let me call at- 
tention first to the supplementary hear- 
ing before the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, 83d Congress, Ist ses- 
sion, on the Status of Forces of the North 
Atlantic Treaty. 

I should like to read from page 46, 
where there is a discussion of the Service 
Courts of Friendly Foreign Forces Acts, 
as it was applied in that particular pe- 
riod. I read now from page 46 of the 
supplementary hearing: 

This act was designed to reciprocate for 
the grant of jurisdiction to American mili- 
tary courts over American forces in Great 
Britain given by that country in its United 
States of America (Visiting Forces) Act, 1942. 
Both the House and Senate Committee Re- 
ports contain the notes exchanged between 
the United States and British Government, 
wherein the British Government terms its 
own action—granting the exclusive jurisdic- 
tion—“a very considerable departure“ 
from the traditional system and practice of 
the United Kingdom.” The Senate Commit- 
tee Report contains the statements that the 
proposed legislation—‘“is of a temporary and 
conditional nature since its operation is re- 
vocable at the pleasure of the President as 
agent of Congress, under section 6. This is 
an important feature of the bill. At any rate, 
Congress is at liberty to repeal or amend at 
any time. 

“The committee do not concede that any 
foreign military court has more than con- 
ditional jurisdiction while on our soil.” 

During the course of the debate in the 
Senate, Senator Revercomb maintained that 
the pending bill was not clear as to the juris- 
diction which the foreign service courts 
would have and that the bill should be 
amended to define that jurisdiction more 
clearly. He stated that that bill was not 
properly reciprocal to the British legislation, 
which had granted exclusive jurisdiction te 
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the American service courts in Great Britain. 
In reply, Senators Murdock and McFarland, 
who were in charge of the bill, stated flatly 
that the Senate committee had considered 
and rejected the proposal that United States 
courts be divested of jurisdiction. Senator 
Murdock stated: 

“I ask the Senator whether he wants to 
prohibit the jurisdiction of the Federal 
courts and the jurisdiction of the State 
courts, as the parliamentary act prohibits 
the jurisdiction of the criminal courts in 
England. If he wants to go that far, I think 
he should tell the Senate. That is one of 
the questions, as the Senator recalls, which 
came before the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By a majority vote it was decided, I think 
rather emphatically, that we did not want 
to prohibit jurisdiction on the part of our 
courts, but that all we wanted to do was to 
implement whatever jurisdiction the foreign 
service courts brought with them to this 
country, first, by power of arrest; second, by 
power of dealing with witnesses, and stop 
there.” 


So certainly the Senate and its Judi- 
ciary Committee were very clearly of the 
opinion that they did not want in this 
country to surrender the jurisdiction of 
the State courts or the Federal courts in 
the case of crimes which might be com- 
mitted by foreign troops stationed in the 
United States under the agreement. 

Mr. BRICKER. But they did so under 
the order of General Marshall to which 
I have just referred. He based it upon 
the law of the land and the decisions of 
the courts, going back to the schooner 
Exchange case, 

At this point I should like to read 
a statement from the supplementary 
hearing: 

It is true that an amendment by Senator 
Revercomb expressly recognizing the exclu- 
sive jurisdiction of friendly foreign service 
courts was rejected. 


The Senator from California will re- 
member that very well, I am sure. 
I read further: 


However, the debate in the Senate shows 
that some Senators felt that the Revercomb 
amendment was uhnecessary because merely 
declaratory of existing law. Senator Con- 
nally said, for example: 

„Mr. President, is not the whole question 
one of permission to the foreign force to be 
here? We can exclude them if we.desire to 
do so, but does not our consent to their being 
here carry with it incidentals, and is not one 
of those incidentals that the force may exer- 
eise its discipline and its control, and punish 
infractions on the part of its members? That 
being the case, why is it necessary for us spe- 
cifically to provide that they can exercise 
their jurisdiction here? It goes back to the 
fundamental question of whether we shall 
let them be here at all. We do not have to 
admit them. If we permit foreign troops and 
foreign naval officers and naval organizations 
to be within the United States, the implica- 
tion and the natural inference is that they 
can exercise their normal functions. The 
purpose of the bill is simply to cooperate with 
those functions by permitting, with our con- 
sent, of course, the summoning of civilian 
witnesses to attend the sessions of their serv- 
ice courts. As I understand, that has to be 
done by permission. So, in view of his eru- 
dition and attainments, I cannot understand 
the Senator’s anxiety about this matter. I 
really do not see why it is necessary at all to 
do what he suggests.” (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, volume 90, part 5, p. 6497.) 


That was the explanation by Senator 
Connally upon the floor, and I think that 
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was the basis of the vote upon the 
amendment. 

The reservation I have proposed would 
continue the practice in effect in the 
United States during World War II. It 
would not divest Federal and State courts 
of jurisdiction, because those courts have 
only such jurisdiction over friendly for- 
eign forces as the visiting sovereign may 
choose to yield. Contrary to represen- 
tations made at the hearings on the 
treaty, there are no organized military 
forces of other NATO countries in the 
United States at the present time. 
REASONS FOR RETAINING THE TRADITIONAL RULE 

OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 

To repeat, everyone agrees that the 
generally accepted rule of international 
law can ‘be changed by treaty. The 
question is whether or not any change 
is desirable. In my judgment, the wis- 
dom underlying the generally accepted 
rule is more evident today than it was in 
John Marshall’s time. 

At this point, it will be assumed for 
purposes of argument that article VII 
of the NATO Status of Forces Treaty 
guarantees the accused the minimum es- 
sentials of due process of law. Even 
under that assumption, there are at least 
three reasons for continuing to recognize 
the immunity of friendly foreign forces 
from criminal prosecution in local courts. 

The first reason relates to military 
necessity. Chief Justice Marshall recog- 
nized in the schooner Exchange this 
possible result of the host country exer- 
cise of criminal jurisdiction: 

A portion of the military force of a foreign 
force of a foreign independent nation would 
be diverted from those national objects and 
duties to which it was applicable, and would 
be withdrawn from the control of the sov- 
ereign whose power and whose safety might 
greatly depend on retaining the exclusive 
command and disposition of this force. 


Curiously enough, the force of this 
argument is reflected in the treaty pro- 
vision making the criminal-jurisdiction 
article subject to revocation on 60 days’ 
notice in the event of hostilities. The 
reason, of course, is that no military 
commander wants to fight with key per- 
sonnel beyond his control. We should 
remember the adage that begins, “For 
want of a nail, the shoe was lost; for 
want of a shoe, the horse was lost,” and 
ends with the loss of a battle. If the 
local police can deprive an army of its 
men, it can also make officers, and even 
the field commander himself, unavail- 
able for action in an emergency. 

Exclusive criminal jurisdiction is just 
as vital in peace as in war. Defensive 
and counterattack measures may have 
to be launched in a matter of minutes. 
The “front” of modern war reaches over 
continents. Every American serviceman 
abroad has a battle station. All of them 
should be available for instant combat 
duty at the call of their commanding 
officer. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield to the Senator 
from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Would the Senator 
not think it reasonable to assume that 
in the military situation to which the 
Senator has referred the Supreme Com- 
mander of our forces in Europe would 
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be mindful of the responsibilities of his 
command? I think the Senator might 
be interested in the message from Gen- 
eral Ridgway, the then commander— 
General Gruenther being the commander 
at the present time—in which he said: 

From the viewpoint of the Supreme Allied 
Commander in the area and as the Com- 
mander in Chief of the United States forces 
in Europe, I cannot stress too strongly the 
necessity of favorable action by the Senate 
at this session on the NATO Status of Forces 
Agreement and the headquarters protocol, 
These agreements, in addition to defining 
the legal status of the forces and the head- 
quarters of my command, provide the com- 
mon framework essential to the establish- 
ment of procedures and supplementary ar- 
rangements for the national forces of the 
various member nations, Delay beyond the 
current session in the making of these ar- 
rangements could well have far-reaching and 
adverse effects on the United States military 
position in Europe. 


I think it is unreasonable to assume 
that a man, formerly charged with the 
duty of commanding our forces in 
Europe, and who is now to be the Chief 
of Staff of the United States Army, would 
not be alert certainly to any danger such 
as that which the Senator from Ohio has 
pointed out. Of all people, he would 
want to make certain that such a situa- 
tion would not arise that his key officers 
would be locked up, or his troops locked 
up, so that they would not be available 
in case of emergency. 

Mr. BRICKER. Iam not surprised at 
the statement which the Senator from 
California has read. I know that Gen- 
eral Gruenther and another person from 
downtown have been contacting Sena- 
tors during the day and lobbying with 
them on this matter, as indicated by the 
floor leader. I desire to say, however, I 
think the statement of General Gruen- 
ther is incredible. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The statement to 
which I referred, incidentally, was a 
statement by General Ridgway, not by 
General Gruenther. 

Mr. BRICKER. It applies equally in 
respect to General Ridgway. There is 
here a question of power, not a question 
of the integrity or ability of either Gen- 
eral Gruenther or General Ridgway. It 
is a question of power, a question of the 
integrity of the sovereign power of the 
United States over its armed forces. It 
is not a question of confidence in the 
commanding officers. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. No, but the point 
at which I rose to address the inquiry 
to the Senator from Ohio was when he 
was telling of a technical or strategic 
situation which might endanger the 
security of the American forces, because 
certain key personnel might be subject 
to arrest and therefore not available at 
a time of emergency. I rose to point out 
that it seemed to me that if we had com- 
petent officers—and I assume that Gen- 
eral Ridgway and General Gruenther are 
fully qualified officers—— 

Mr. BRICKER. I agree with the Sen- 
ator. I think his conclusion in that re- 
spect is justified. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I believe they 
would be thoroughly familiar with the 
situation, and if they thought there was 
such a danger, they would not at this 
time be urging ratification of the agree- 
ments. 
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Mr. BRICKER. The fact is that the 
statement of General Ridgway is in- 
credible for another reason. Six divi- 
sions of our troops are in European coun- 
tries at the invitation of those countries 
to defend their soil in case of attack. To 
say to me, a Senator of the United States, 
that I shall do violence to that arrange- 
ment unless I give up the sacred, God- 
given, inalienable rights of American 
soldiers under our Constitution, is a most 
incredible statement. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield further. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Our troops are 
not in Europe solely for the purpose of 
defending the soil of those countries. 
Our troops are there so that in the event 
the rulers of the Kremlin decide to make 
an all-out effort to overcome Europe, 
for the purpose ultimately of striking 
against this country we, by a common 
defense effort, shall prevent them from 
obtaining the economic potential of Eu- 
rope by securing the industrial potential 
of Europe, and at the same time getting 
the manpower of Europe. Our troops 
are not in Europe on a purely altruistic 
basis. It is true that the countries of 
Europe receive a degree of protection, 
but we also receive some protection, and 
we consider our position, with bases and 
depots abroad, to be better than it would 
be if we were finally forced back and 
found ourselves on an isolated island in a 
totalitarian world. 

Mr, BRICKER. I do not know that 
at this time I wish to debate the question 
of whether our troops are there for our 
defense, or whether it is for the de- 
fense of the European countries; nor do 
I want to discuss the question of whether 
the European countries are contributing 
their proportionate share. They have 
more manpower than we have. Since 
the end of World War II, as a result of 
our assistance, they have had an in- 
credible recovery, it seems to me, in their 
productive capacity. As I have said I 
do not care to debate those questions at 
this time. However, I would be fearful, 
with thousands of American boys in 
Europe, if the Kremlin should start to 
move, as the Senator from California 
suggests it might. God grant that it 
shall not move. But if it shall, I am 
afraid those boys of ours, because of the 
lack of cooperation on the part of 
European nations, may be sacrificial 
troops—sacrificed to the tyranny of Rus- 
sia and the failure of European nations 
to meet our contribution on a par with 
their ability. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ohio yield further? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND, I know of noth- 
ing that could be more dangerous than 
2 division in the relations of the nations 
of the free world at this particular time. 
Apparently, there is a great turmoil 
and upheaval going on in the Kremlin. 
One of the three top officials of the So- 
viet Government among the successors 
to Stalin has himself been purged. That 
may be only the opening of purges of 
other high officials of Soviet Russia. 
It is possible that the events which have 
taken place in East Germany and in the 
Satellite nations, as well as the disrup- 
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tions in the Soviet Union, may mean 
that the system may be in the process 
of cracking up. It seems to me that this 
is the time of all times in our history 
when we should develop strength and 
unity with our allies and do everything 
possible to uphold the hands of our 
commanders who are charged with the 
responsibility for the North Atlantic al- 
Uance. 

Mr. BRICKER. I certainly am not 
insisting upon doing anything that 
would not uphold the hands of our com- 
manding officers and of the American 
soldiers who would do the fighting if 
war should come. Let it be said here— 
and this is everlasting truth—that if 
the insictence of the United States Sen- 
ate upon upholding the inalienable 
rights of the American soldiers, so that 
they shall be protected in their rights 
as they would be in this country, would 
break up the alliance or the support of 
European countries of the American 
Army in Europe, they are not the kind 
of allies I think they are or that they 
ought to be. They are not the kind of 
allies the United States ought to have. 
If the simple insistence of the Senate 
of the United States on protecting the 
rights of American boys taken into the 
Army and sent abroad will disrupt that 
alliance, the alliance is not worthy of 
continuing. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. In response to the 
observations of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia, I know of no more important 
time than now to assert the right which 
the Senator from Ohio has been assert- 
ing, because a socialistic wave such as 
has been experienced in Europe may 
affect us, and, little by little, individual 
rights may ebb away. If there ever was 
a time for tue Senate to emphasize and 
reemphasize the doctrines set forth in 
the Constitution which safeguard the 
rights of individuals, that time is now, 
because those rights may be forfeited 
through inaction. If those rights are 
lost, if we fail to assert them, then the 
world is in a bad state. 

Mr. BRICKER. I thank the Senator 
from Illinois. Those rights were secured 
through sacrificial service. Those rights 
should follow our troops wherever they 
go, and we should protect them as they 
would be protected at home against any 
foreign force. That is the responsibility 
and the duty of the Senate. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I remember a story 
told about an old Negro who was loiter- 
ing around a fashionable church in New 
York on a Sunday morning, and a by- 
ene said, “What are you going to 

0?” 

The Negro replied, “I am going into 
that church.” 

The bypasser said, “I would not do 
that if I were you.” 

The Negro said, “Why?” 

The reply was, “That is one of those 
churches where God got lost in the 
machinery.” 

Iam afraid we are getting lost in the 
rather complicated machinery of the 
world. We can be saved only as the 
American principle is asserted over and 
over again, 
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Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I have on 
occasions discussed the question with 
some of those who have negotiated agree- 
ments with other nations. One of the 
points they have made has been that 
the foreign countries watch to see what 
additional concessions some other na- 
tion may receive from the United States 
and urge that as a precedent so that 
they may acquire additional concessions 
for themselves. Once we have gone to 
the extent we go in these treaties in 
agreeing to strip our boys of their rights, 
it will be urged in other cases. No mat- 
ter how burdensome it may be upon 
our men, and our negotiators will have 
to agree to the type of instrument we 
are asked to agree to here. 

We would not have this kind of an 
agreement before us if it were not for 
the fact that some of those representing 
our Government were willing to go to 
the extent of agreeing that our boys 
would be subject to trial in foreign 
courts under foreign laws. We have 
made agreements to defend those na- 
tions, including one nation which has 
not even agreed to fight to defend itself, 
We have made other concessions, eco- 
nomic, and of various other types. We 
have gained the right to have our troops 
on foreign soil. Certainly there are 
other ways than stripping our men of 
their rights to gain permission to have 
our troops on foreign soil, if necessary. 
So far as most of our troops are con- 
cerned, they are in Germany, and they 
do not have to get out until we are 
ready to sign a treaty of peace, We do 
not have to agree to the treaty which 
is before us in order to have our troops 
stay on foreign soil. 

Mr. BRICKER, I thank the Senator 
from Louisiana, 

Mr. President, the second major rea- 
son for the traditional rule of interna- 
tional law is to minimize friction be- 
tween allies. Even the best systems of 
criminal procedure, civil and military, 
cannot completely prevent miscarriages 
of justice. Under any system, claims 
of injustice will be made frequently. But 
where Americans are tried by Americans, 
the American people, the Congress, and 
the President are responsible for pre- 
venting injustice. Where Americans are 
tried by foreigners, each claim of in- 
justice requires diplomatic intervention 
and on occasion the exertion of diplo- 
matic pressure. Foreign interference 
with American military justice and 
American interference with foreign ju- 
dicial action is not conducive to friendly 
foreign relations. 

Nothing is more likely to tear the 
North Atlantic alliance apart than arti- 
cle VII of the proposed treaty. Some- 
day we can expect to witness an Amer- 
ican soldier convicted and sentenced to 
die by a foreign court. If such a case 
captures the headlines in this country, 
it will be difficult to explain why juris- 
diction over that boy was surrendered 
beyond recall. Explanations will be fu- 
tile if an American serviceman is ever 
sentenced to life imprisonment or death 
by a Communist judge or by any other 
judge who is rabidly anti-American. 
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When the people realize that such re- 
sults stem from the NATO alliance and 
that the United States is powerless to 
act, the NATO structure will surely col- 
lapse. 

The third reason for the traditional 
rule of international law is to maintain 
morale in the military services. It is 
not necessary to weigh the relative mer- 
its of trial by court-martial and trial in 
local foreign courts. The fact is that 
American servicemen are reasonably 
familiar with the Uniform Code of Mili- 
tary Justice and their rights thereunder. 
They do not know and we do not know 
anything about the criminal procedure 
of the other NATO countries and Japan. 

One reason Congress enacted the Uni- 
form Code of Military Justice was to im- 
prove morale in the Armed Forces. Ev- 
ery serviceman was given the right to 
numerous appeals, including an appeal 
to the specially created Court of Mili- 
tary Appeals. Another reason for 
enactment of the Code was to insure 
uniformity of punishment. The idea 
was that one man should not be pun- 
ished ten times more severely than an- 
other for a comparable offense. Uni- 
formity is impossible where trials take 
place in a host of local foreign courts. 

THE COMMITTEE’S PROPOSED STATEMENT OF 
INTENT 


I wish to give some attention to the 
committee’s statement of intent, which 
was submitted by the distinguished 
chairman of the committee later this 
afternoon. 

The Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee has proposed that in advising and 
consenting to ratification the “sense of 
the Senate” be expressed with reference 
to the criminal jurisdiction provisions of 
article VII. The expression “the sense 
of the Senate” is a legal nullity in fact. 
It is meaningless, It has not the slight- 
est legal force or effect. Where the 
rights of American servicemen overseas 
are involved, the Senate should not hesi- 
tate to say what it means in a way that 
will be binding on other parties to the 
treaty. 

The first paragraph of the proposed 
statement of intent is: 

1. The oriminal jurisdiction provisions of 
article VII do not constitute a precedent for 
future agreements. 


An unpleasant fact cannot be brushed 
aside in any such fashion. If article VII 
is approved, it will constitute a prece- 
dent for future agreements, any state- 
ment to the contrary notwithstanding. 
The Senate should not consent to any 
criminal jurisdiction agreement with 
NATO countries that it is unwilling to 
extend to all other countries where 
American forces are stationed. The 
United States cannot announce to the 
world that only the NATO countries and 
Japan can be trusted to give American 
boys a fair trial. The United States 
cannot say that its other partners in the 
cold war are untrustworthy or second- 
class allies. Yet everyone seems to 
agree that jurisdiction over American 
servicemen should not be surrendered to 
every nation outside the Iron Curtain. 

It is absurd to say that the proposed 
treaty does not constitute a precedent. 
What friendly nation has a criminal law 
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and procedure more unlike our own than 
Japan or Turkey? What friendly nation 
has a higher percentage of Communists 
than France? If we can surrender 
criminal jurisdiction over American sol- 
diers and sailors to those countries, on 
what basis could we refuse to do the same 
for others? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr, President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It is my under- 
standing that the United States could 
make a bilateral agreement, or that the 
commander of a ship or the commander 
of a force going into a country could 
make an agreement, regarding the juris- 
diction of the country being entered. 
The United States has treaties with 
NATO countries. 

As I understand, these agreements ap- 
ply to the NATO countries. This treaty 
is before the Senate because it is im- 
possible to make bilateral agreements be- 
tween two NATO countries concerning 
all NATO countries. In other words, we 
could have an agreement with Italy, 
Italy could have an agreement with 
France, France might have an agree- 
ment with Great Britain, and Great 
Britain might have an agreement with 
the United States, and they might all be 
different. 

The treaties are an effort to have a 
comprehensive understanding within 
the NATO countries. I do not admit for 
one moment that the making of the 
agreements will create a precedent for 
making a similar agreement with a coun- 
try that is not within the NATO group or 
with a country with which we do not 
have the type of mutual self-protection 
treaty which we have with NATO 
countries. 

Mr. BRICKER. Has not the United 
States already assured Japan that she 
will receive similar treatment? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I cannot an- 
swer the Senator as to a bilateral agree- 
ment with Japan, 

Mr. BRICKER. At the time of the 
previous debate on this subject, I believe 
the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SmitH] made such a statement. I ask 
the Senator from New Jersey if that is 
not so. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio is correct. I shall ad- 
dress myself to that subject in a few 
minutes, when the Senator from Ohio 
has concluded his statement. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator 
from Ohio is correct with relation to 


Japan. 

Mr. BRICKER. I thank the Senator. 

In his prepared statement before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
General Smith said, “this is a rather 
precedent-making request“ record of 
hearings, page 2. It is indeed, even 
though General Smith later said the 
treaty should have been described as 
“unprecedented.” It is that, too. Gen- 
eral Smith, however, made it abundantly 
clear that approval of the treaty would 
establish a precedent, and one which 
could be broken only at the cost of alien- 
ating potential allies in the fight to stem 
Communist aggression. 

No one denies that approval of the 
treaty would establish a precedent with 
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respect to Japan. The United States is 
already obligated to surrender the same 
jusisdiction to Japan that is surrendered 
to the NATO countries. Is there a Sen- 
ator among us who can describe criminal 
law and procedure as it actually operates 
in Japan so far as the character of pun- 
ishment that might be inflicted? 

On page 53 of the record of hearings, 
Senators will find a statement by General 
Smith which disclaims the creation of 
any precedent but which proves that fact 
beyond reasonable doubt. General 
Smith, quoting Lord Ismay, refers to 
NATO “as a sort of gentlemen’s club; 
you had to demonstrate gentility to the 
unanimous views of all the other mem- 
bers before you could be admitted.” Ac- 
cording to newspaper reports, General 
Smith’s unedited statement was that 
prospective members of NATO had to 
prove they were “housebroken.” I sup- 
pose that was his interpretation of Lord 
Ismay's statement. 

Membership in NATO does not mean 
that all members recognize the same 
degree of civil and political liberty. 
Not even Clarence Streit, head of the 
Atlantic Union movement, contends that 
all NATO countries are so alike as to 
make a political union of all of those 
countries feasible. He would exclude 
from Atlantic Union, as not sufficiently 
housebroken, Greece, Turkey, and sev- 
eral other NATO members. 

Is General Smith going to tell coun- 
tries of the Middle East that they are 
not genteel, or that their system of 
justice is inferior to that of the NATO 
countries? I think not. The Middle 
East is too important to be thrown into 
the arms of the Communists, We have 
no alternative but to treat all nations 
on the same basis so far as jurisdiction 
over American troops is concerned. 

Not being in the State Department, I 
have no hesitancy in saying that Marshal 
Tito is not housebroken. But can Gen- 
eral Smith say the same? Of course 
not. If there is any hope of making 
Tito a trustworthy ally, the State De- 
partment cannot make any invidious 
comparisons between the Yugoslav and 
Italian judicial systems. 

At the present time the United States 
has military forces stationed in about 
40 countries. Are we to tell all but 
14 of those nations that they are not 
genteel, not housebroken, if their sys- 
tems are not adequate and do not com- 
pare with those of the other 14? ; 

The probability is that rather than 
alienate their friendship we would sub- 
ject American boys to their criminal 
jurisdiction no matter how bizarre or 
inhuman by our standards. 

For this dilemma there is a very simple 
remedy. The United States can treat 
all nations alike by standing on the gen- 
erally accepted principles of interna- 
tional law, which it has followed for more 
than 150 years. 

The second and third paragraphs of 
the committee’s statement of intent 
could be rephrased as follows: If there 
is danger that American servicemen will 
not receive a fair trial, the Senate hopes 
that the boy’s commanding officer and 
the State Department will beg for his 
release. J am unwilling to place the 
United States in any such humiliating 
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position. We have not yet become the 
captive of our supplicants, Inasmuch 
as the proposed statement of intens is 
meaningless, it is immaterial that the 
second and third paragraphs are con- 
cerned only. with waiver of jurisdic- 
tion before trial. It would seem to be 
even more important to secure the re- 
lease of an American serviceman who 
has been convicted without due process 
of law. 

The fourth paragraph of the spine- 
less statement of intent is ambiguous. 
It provides that a representative of the 
United States will attend the trial, a 
meaningless statement, since other 
parties to the treaty are not obliged to 
permit his attendance. Then the state- 
ment of intent provides that in case 
of failure to comply with paragraph 9 
of article VU, the State Department 
shall beg for the boy’s release. How- 
ever, paragraph 9 of article VII recog- 
nizes the right of a representative of 
the United States to be present at the 
trial of one of its servicemen only “when 
the rules of the court permit.” If the 
rules of the court do not so permit, a 
secret trial does comply with the pro- 
visions of paragraph 9 of article VII. 

I cannot understand this reluctance to 
insure that American servicemen are not 
convicted by star chamber procedure. 
‘To accomplish that result, it would be 
necessary only to provide by way of a 
reservation to the treaty that the ac- 
cused shall enjoy the right to a public 
trial in all cases. Perhaps other parties 
to the treaty would not be willing to ac- 
cept a reservation guaranteeing the un- 
qualified right to a public trial. That 
may explain why no reservation has been 
offered guaranteeing American service- 
men the same rights they would have un- 
der the Uniform Code of Military Justice. 
Since the other parties to the treaty are 
apparently unwilling to agree to the bare 
essentials of due process of law, the res- 
ervation I have proposed is absolutely 
essential. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ohio yield at that 
point? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Assume for the 
moment that the United States should 
retain complete jurisdiction in its mili- 
tary command over its forces, even if 
they were off duty and had violated the 
criminal laws of the foreign country by 
committing arson, murder, or whatever 
the crime might be, not connected with 
Military duty; and assume that a soldier 
was subject to military control and to 
court-martial. In the court-martial he 
would not have a jury trial. In the 
8 he would not have a publie 

al. 

Mr. BRICKER. No; but he would be 
tried by hbis fellow Americans. He would 
have the right of appeal to the Military 
Court of Appeals, and ultimately to the 
President of the United States. That is 
the reason why Congress enacted the 
Code of Military Procedure in criminal 
cases. 

As pointed out in the committee re- 
port, page 11: 

The United States cannot demand treaty 
rights for its troops abroad that it is not 
willing to accord to foreign troops here. 
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Equality of treatment is provided in 
the reservation I have proposed. The 
military authorities of the United States 
would exercise exclusive criminal juris- 
diction over American forces abroad. 
The military authorities of other NATO 
countries would exercise exclusive crim- 
inal jurisdiction over any of their forces 
which might be stationed in the United 
States. That is the bargain which should 
have been made originally. It is the only 
bargain consistent with the legal rights 
of American servicemen, with generally 
recognized principles of international 
law, and with the harsh realities of in- 
ternational relations. 

Mr. President, I shall offer the reserva- 
tion at the appropriate time. If it is not 
adopted by the Senate, I shall vote 
against this treaty, because of the ne- 
fariousness of section 7 of the Status of 
NATO Forces Treaty. 


ExHIBIT 1 


FURTHER DEVELOPMENTS CONCERNING JURIS- 
DICTION OVER FRIENDLY FOREIGN ARMED 
Forces 

(By Archibald King) 

In the October 1942, number of this Jour- 
nal, there was published an article by the 
present writer dealing with the jurisdiction 
of the courts of one nation over the person- 
nel of the armed forces of another friendly 
nation on the soil of the former? During 
the 3 years which have elapsed since that 
time there have issued several international 
agreements, statutes, executive orders, and 
judicial decisions in various countries deal- 
ing with this subject, a summary of which 
will bring the previous article down to date. 


EGYPT 


The status of friendly forces in Egypt has 
been fully treated by Judge Brinton in a 
recent very interesting and able article in 
this Journal? As there stated in detail, 
Egypt concluded a treaty with Great Britain 
in 1936 conceding to British courts, without 
limitation as to time, exclusive criminal 
jurisdiction over British military and naval 
personnel in Egypt and a limited jurisdiction 
over civil suits against them“ On March 2, 
1948, an executive agreement was concluded 
between the United States and Egypt con- 
ceding to our courts exclusive criminal juris- 
diction over our armed forces in Egypt for 
the duration of the war.“ Even before the 
notes constituting that agreement were ex- 
changed the Egyptian Government made no 
effort to subject United States military or 
naval personnel to the jurisdiction of its 
courts.’ 

Judge Brinton’s article also discusses sev- 
eral recent decisions of the mixed courts 
of Egypt in which exemption from local 
criminal jurisdiction was claimed by several 
members of various other military or naval 


1 The author was until recently a colonel 
in the Judge Advocate General's Depart- 
ment, United States Army, and is now a 
colonel, retired; but the opinions herein 
expressed are his own and not necessarily 
those of the War Department or The Judge 
Advocate General. 

2 King, “Jurisdiction over Friendly Foreign 
Armed Forces,” this Journal, vol, 36 (1942), 


539. 

*Brinton, Jurisdiction over Members of 
Allied Forces in Egypt, this Journal, vol. 38 
(1944), p. 375. 

League of Nations, Treaty Series, vol. 173, 
p. 434. 

ë Department of State, Executive Agree- 
ment Series, No. 356. 

* This statement is made on the authority 
of two officers of the U. S. Army who were in 
Egypt at the time and in a position to know 
the facts. 
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forces serving in Egypt with the consent of 
the government of that country, some of 
which have been published in this Journal! 
The opinions in those cases admit the im- 
munity of the visiting soldier or sailor from 
the jurisdiction of the local courts and the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the court-martial 
of his own service over him when in his 
camp or on his ship, but hold that when ab- 
sent therefrom the said immunity exists 
only when he is on service commandé. In 
the first case in which the above rule was 
laid down, that of Triandafilou, a sailor in 
the Greek Navy, the Court based its decision 
on article 20 of the resolutions adopted by 
the Institute of International Law at its 
meeting at Stockholm in 1928, which fol- 
lows an article of resolutions voted at The 
Hague in 1898, and which provides that 
members of the crew of a ship of war, who 
commit offenses against the laws of the 
country while ashore, may be arrested by the 
local authorities and tried by the local 
courts, unless at the time of the offense they 
are on service commandé,’ 

The title of the resolutions of which the 
above article forms a part is Réglement sur le 
Régime des Navires de Mer et de leurs 
Equipages dans les Ports étrangers en Temps 
de Paix.” All of these cases arose during the 
war. Nor will it do to say that Egypt was at 
peace. Though that is strictly true, the title 
does not say that the resolutions are drawn 
for places at peace, but for a time of peace. 
And in fact Egypt's state of peace was little 
more than a technical one. She had, to her 
credit be it said, freely opened her ports and 
borders to the ships of war and troops of the 
Allied Nations. Scores of those ships ac- 
cepted the hospitality of her harbors and 
thousands of those troops served, fought, and 
died on her soil. The date of Triandafllou's 
offense is not stated in papers now available, 
but presumably was not long before May 4, 
1942, the date of his trial in the Correctional 
Court of Alexandria. Prior to that time the 
German and Italian forces had twice invaded 
Egypt and had twice been driven back by the 
British as far as El Agheila, at the western 


*This Journal, vol. 39 (1945), pp. 345, 347, 
349. Other decisions of this class, not re- 
printed in this Journal, are Ministére Public 
c. Gaitanos, Journal des Tribunaux Mixtes, 
July 13-14, 1942; M. P. c. Anne, J. T. M., 
Jan. 21-22, 1944; M. P. c. Cambouras, J. T. M., 
Jan. 26-27, 1944; M. P. e Scardalos, J T. M., 
May 19-20. 1944. 

$ Annuaire de l'Institut de Droit Inter- 
national, 1928, p. 743. Article 20 is found 
in chapter II, headed, Batiments and mili- 
taires. The article is as follows: 


“ARTICLE 20 


“Si des gens du bord, se trouant à terre, 
commettent des infractions aux lois du pays, 
ils peuvent étre arrétés par les agents de 
l'autorité territoriale et déferés à la justice 
local. Avis de l'arrestation doit être donné 
au commandant du navire, qui ne peut 
exiger qu’ils lui soient remis. 

“Si les délinquants, n'étant point arrêtés, 
ont rejoint le bord, l'autorité territoriale ne 
peut pas les y saisir, mais seulement de- 
mander qu'ils soient deférés aux tribunaux 
compétents d'après la loi du pavillion et 
qu’avis lui soit donné du résultat des 
poursuites. 

“Si des gens du bord, se trouvant à terre en 
service commandé, soit individuellement, 
soil collectivement, sont inculpés de délit ou 
crime commis à terre, l'autorité territoriale 
peut procéder à leur arrestation, mais elle 
doit les livrer au commandant sur la de- 
mande de celui-ci. 

“L'autorité territoriale doit, lors de la 
remise des délinquants, faire suivre les 
procésverbaux constatant les faits; elle a 
le droit de demander qu'ils soient poursuivis 
devant les autorités compétentes et qu’avis 
lui soit donné du résultat des poursuites.” 

*Same, p. 736. 
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edge of Cyrenaica. On January 21, 1942, 
Rommel, the German commander, attacked 
the British and drove them east to a de- 
fensive line extending south from El Gazala, 
35 miles west of Tobruk, where they still 
were at the supposed date of Triandafllou's 
offense. About that supposed date, on April 
7, 1942, Axis planes bombed the port of Alex- 
andria, in which Triandafilou’s ship lay, 
and killed 52 persons, On May 26 Rommel 
attacked again, turned the left flank of and 
defeated the British Army. On June 21 he 
captured Tobruk with its garrison of 25,000 
men and great quantities of supplies. Rom- 
mel invaded Egypt a third time, pressed for- 
ward, and the British withdrew until they 
reached El Alamein, where they bravely 
stood, fought off, and stopped the enemy. 
El Alamein was the last possible defensive 
position short of Alexandria and only 80 miles 
from that city, which was the place of Trian- 
dafilou’s offense and of the sessions of the 
mixed courts. The British retreat reached El 
Alamein on June 29, 1942, the very day that 
the Court of Cassation delivered its opinion 
citing the Stockholm Resolutions, which by 
their title are applicable only en temps de 
paix. The next day, June 30, Axis planes 
twice raided Alexandria. To hold that there 
was a “time of peace” at Alexandria in the 
spring and early summer of 1942, merely be- 
cause there had been no declaration of war 
by Germany or Italy upon Egypt, or vice 
versa, is to take leave of reality.” 

The Stockholm resolutions are entitled a 
Réglement and apparently were meant to be 
annexed to a multipartite treaty, as the 
Règlement concerning the laws and customs 
of war on land is annexed to Hague Con- 
vention No. IV of 1907; but, so far as this 
writer knows, no such treaty has ever been 
made. Notwithstanding the respect which 
every one (and nobody more than this writer) 
feels for the learning and ability of the emi- 
nent men who composed the Institute of 
International Law and who drew up the 
article in question, it is nevertheless purely 
an unoffical expression of the opinion of those 
persons, and has per se no binding force. 

The fact that the learned jurists who drew 
the resolution of the Institute of Interna- 
tional Law inserted the words en temps de 
paix in its title justifies the inference that 
they thought the rule inapplicable in time of 
war. On the other hand, a number of au- 
thorities have laid down substantially the 
same rule without any express limitation to 
a time of peace.“ Furthermore, the mixed 
courts applied a resolution intended for 
ships and naval personnel to armies, as the 
defendants in four of the cases already men- 
tioned were soldiers. 

The principal objection to the decisions of 
the mixed courts cited above arises from the 
fact that they disregard the military neces- 
sities of the situation. As this writer pointed 
out in his earlier article,“ in order that he 
may carry out the mission which brought 
him in time of war into a theater of military 
operations, it is indispensable that a com- 
manding officer have exclusive control of his 
men. It may be argued that a battle will not 
be lost because the army has one less soldier; 
but, if the civil authorities may take away 
one soldier at such a time and place, they 


1 See The Prize Cases (2 Black 635), in 
which the Supreme Court of the United 
States upheld the legality of the blockade of 
the coasts of the Southern States during the 
Civil War, because war existed in fact, 
though there had been no declaration. 

uc. C. Hyde, International Law (2d ed., 
vol. II, sec. 255); Oppenheim, International 
Law (4th ed., vol. I, sec. 451); J. B. Moore, 
Digest of International Law (vol. II, sec. 
256); G. H. Hackworth, Digest of Interna- 
tional Law (vol. II, p. 422). 

* Those of Stamatopoulos, Cambouras, 
Gongoulis, and Malero, cited above, note 7. 

3 This Journal (vol. 36 (1942), p. 560). 
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may take away a hundred, if that many are 
charged with offenses; and, if they may lock 
up a private, they may lock up the general, 
if in his haste to get to the front his car has 
knocked down a civilian, and the army may 
lose its directing head. 

The need for the captain of a warship in a 
theater of operations in time of war to have 
complete and exclusive jurisdiction and con- 
trol over his men, even if they go ashore 
temporarily, is as great as that of a com- 
manding officer of land troops. Every man 
on a warship has his battle station. Surplus 
personnel are rarely carried. For the courts 
or police of another even though friendly 
nation to take a man from his ship dimin- 
ishes pro tanto her combat efficiency, and 
she may have to engage in combat an hour 
after leaving harbor. There is therefore the 
strongest military reason against permitting 
the local jurisdiction to prevail in time of 
war and in favor of the man’s being tried only 
by the courts-martial of his own navy. 

The defendants in the several cases before 
the mixed courts belonged either to the 
Greek or the French forces. The Greek gov- 
ernment was in exile. The Vichy French 
Government was a prisoner and that set up 
at Algiers after the landing of the Americans 
was cut off from the mother country. None 
of these governments was in a position to 
oppose effectively the exercise of jurisdiction 
over its soldiers and sailors by the mixed 
courts of Egypt. As has been said, Great 
Britain has a treaty, and the United States 
has an executive agreement, with Egypt, 
conceding exclusive jurisdiction over their 
forces; but, even in the absence of a treaty 
or agreement, it is not to be supposed that 
any nation able to prevent it will permit its 
soldiers or sailors to be withdrawn from its 
control by another power in time of war 
and in a theater of operations, whatever a 
court may say about the matter, If interna- 
tional law lays down that this may be done, 
it runs the risk of justifying the charge 
sometimes (though in general erroneously) 
brought against it, that it is divorced from 
reality. 

The decisions of the mixed courts are 
based upon a resolution which does not have 
the force of law, which according to its title 
applies only in time of peace but which was 
applied by those courts to a time of war in 
fact, the courts applied to land troops a reso- 
lution relating only to naval forces, and 
the decisions disregard the military necessi- 
ties of the situation and lay down a rule 
which powerful nations do not and will not 
follow in time of war. For these reasons, 
notwithstanding the profound respect which 
this writer feels for the mixed courts, he is 
forced to the conclusion that their decisions 
in these cases are unsound. 

The question may next be considered 
whether article 20 of the Stockholm reso- 
lutions of the Institute of International Law 
states a sound and workable rule of law, as 
limited by the institute itelf, i. e., to time 
of peace and to naval personnel forming part 
of the crew of a friendly foreign warship. 

It is well settled that a crime committed 
by a member of the crew on board a war- 
ship of nation A in a harbor or territorial 
waters of nation B is justiciable only by the 
naval courts-martial of A, unless A waives 
its exclusive jurisdiction.“ It may reasonably 
be argued that, for such a man at such a 
time, the rail of his ship is the equivalent 
of the frontier between the two countries, 
and that, if the visiting sailor goes ashore 
on liberty, he is in the same situation as a 
soldier stationed at Plattsburg Barracks, 


„ Hackworth, Digest, vol. II, p. 408; Oppen- 
heim, International Law, 5th ed., vol. I, pp. 
666, 667; Hyde, International Law, 2d ed., 
secs. 252, 253; The Schooner Exchange v. Mc- 
Faddon (7 Cranch 116, 144, 145); Chung Chi 
Cheung v. The King (1939 A. C. 160). 
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N. Y., who enters Canada on a pass and com- 
mits an offense while in Montreal, and is not 
entitled to immunity from the local courts 
because he entered the friendly foreign coun- 
try as a mere visitor or tourist and not on 
duty. Furthermore, the sailor's situation 
differs from that of the soldier in a foreign 
country in that the sailor’s duties, including 
combat, are in the usual case performed on 
board his ship, whereas the soldier’s are not 
all performed in his camp. 

On the other hand, there are practical dif- 
ficulties in accepting the rule laid down in 
article 20 of the Stockholm resolutions, even 
in time of peace. As the present case shows, 
it is not always clear whether a particular 
case occurred in time of peace. Even if 
the time be indisputably one of peace, the 
situation may be such that, because of 
strained international relations, because the 
man arrested occupies a key position on 
board, or for other reasons, it is from a 
military standpoint as necessary that he re- 
join his ship promptly as it is in time of war. 
Suppose, for example, that the United States 
had had, what unfortunately it apparently 
did not have, advance information of the 
intention of the Japanese naval air forces to 
attack Pearl Harbor, and had sent an urgent 
radio message to one of our warships, then 
in a friendly foreign port in the Pacific, to 
proceed at once to a fleet rendezvous. Sev- 
eral of the personnel of the ship, having im- 
portant duties on board, have been arrested 
by the local police while ashore on liberty and 
charged—perhaps unjustly—with the com- 
mission of offenses there. It is clear that 
this is a time of peace. Does the supposed 
superior right of the local court to try the 
offenders override the urgent military need 
for their presence aboard their ship? Accord- 
ing to article 20 of the Stockholm resolu- 
lutions, the answer must be in the affirma- 
tive. If so, the ship must wait in port and 
miss the rendezvous, or sail to the rendezvous 
and to battle without men long trained and 
sorely needed for just that eventuality. 

My conclusion is that, as limited by the 
title to time of peace, and by its terms to 
members of the crews of friendly foreign 
warships, the rule laid down by article 20 of 
the Stockholm resolutions is supported by 
the great weight of authority; but there are 
cogent military reasons, even in time of 
peace, against the limitation of the exemp- 
tion of the sailor ashore to those occasions 
when he is there on duty. 


CHINA 


An agreement was made between the 
United States and @hina by exchange of 
notes at Chungking on May 21, 1943, for the 
exemption of personnel of the Armed Forces 
of the United States in China from the 
criminal jurisdiction of that country.“ The 
note of the United States went on to say, 
as did our note to Great Britain on the same 
subject,” on which it was obviously modeled, 
that the immunity therein conceded might 
be waived in particular cases, that the service 
courts and authorities of the United States 
in China would be willing and able to try 
and punish offenders, that such trials would 
be public and within a reasonable distance 
from the scene of the offense, and that co- 
operation would be arranged in making in- 
vestigations and collecting evidence. Fur- 
thermore, it was stated that “the Govern- 
ment of the United States will be ready to 
make like arrangements to insure to such 
Chinese forces as may be stationed in ter- 
ritory under United States jurisdiction a 
position corresponding to that of the United 
States forces in China.” 

The Chinese note confirmed the above 
understanding. 


3 The notes are printed in full in English 
and Chinese in Department of State, Execu- 
tive Agreement Series, No. 360. 

Executive Agreement Series No. 355. 
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BRAZIL 


No agreement between the United States 
and Brazil has been made concerning juris- 
diction over the forces of the one in the 
territory of the other, but the Brazilian Su- 
preme Court has given a most interesting 
opinion on the subject. 

A sailor of the United States Navy named 
Gilbert was on duty as sentinel at the gate 
of a base, which, with the permission of 
the Government of Brazil, our Navy occu- 
pied in that country. A Brazilian civilian 
attempted to enter the base, resisted the 
sentinel’s efforts to stop him, was shot by 
the sentinel, and in consequence died a few 
days later. The Brazilian Supreme Court, 
in a decision rendered on November 22, 1944, 
affirming a lower court, quoted article 299 
of the Bustamante Code™ and several Bra- 
vilian legal writers,“ and held that no Bra- 
zilian court, civil or military, had jurisdic- 
tion over the defendant. The opinion of 
the court, which was unanimous, concluded: 

“It is my duty to judge correct the present 
refusal of the Brazilian authorities to ac- 
knowledge jurisdiction and to declare com- 
petent the military courts of the United 
States to try and judge the American sailor 
in question.” 

BRITISH EMPIRE 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
The United States of America (Visiting 
Forces) Act, 1942. is still in force, and rec- 
ognizes the complete exemption of members 
of the Armed Forces of the United States in 


n Annexed to the Convention on Private 
International Law adopted at Habana, Feb. 
20, 1928; final act of the Sixth Interna- 
tional Congress of American States, p. 16. 
Article 299 cited is quoted in this author's 
prior article, this Journal, vol. 36 (1942), 
p. 547. 

Among these is Lafayette, Principios de 
Direito Internarional, Rio de Janeiro, 1902, 
vol. I, par. 97, p. 161 (translation supplied): 

“The special permission for foreign mili- 
tary forces to pass through the national ter- 
ritory or remain for a time within it includes 
virtually the exemption of these forces from 
territorial jurisdiction. In truth subject to 
the local sovereignty, they would escape in 
fact from the authority and direction of 
their own government and find themselves 
under the power of a foreign government, 
which would in effect make them useless as 
agencies of defense of the state to which they 
belong. . 

The exemption, however, from the terri- 
torial sovereignty limited by their raison 
d’être includes only that which concerns the 
command, direction, and discipline of the 
forces. 

“In this order of ideas it is clear that the 
military authority retains the right to try 
and punish crimes and delinquencies com- 
mitted by officers and soldiers, not only when 
perpetrated by one against the other, but 
also when against the inhabitants of the 
country.” 

*5 and 6 George 6, c. 31. The title of 
the act is “An act to give effect to an agree- 
ment recorded in notes exchanged between 
His Majesty's Government in the United 
Kingdom and the Government of the USA, 
relating to jurisdiction over members of the 
military and naval forces of the USA.” The 
notes mentioned in the title are printed in 
the schedule annexed to the act and also in 
U. S. Department of State, Executive Agree- 
ment Series, No. 355. This act and the legal 
position of members of the United States 
forces in the United Kingdom are discussed 
in this Journal in the present writer's prior 
article, vol. 36 (1942), p. 539, at pp. 556-559, 
and by Dr. Egon Schwelb, vol. 38 (1944), 
p. 50. The subject is also treated by Prof. 
Arthur L. Goodhart in American Bar Asso- 
ciation Journal, vol. 28 (1942), p. 762; but 
the present writer finds himself unable to 
agree with some of the things there said. 
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the United Kingdom from the criminal juris- 
diction of the British courts and the exclu- 
sive jurisdiction over them of our own 
courts-martial. There have also been issued 
by the British Government statutory orders 
granting to our forces certain rights per- 
taining to military justice, such as the right 
to compel the attendance of witnesses be- 
fore our courts-martial and to have our 
military prisoners confined in British prisons 
or detention barracks, 

The act of Parliament above cited pro- 
vides u that the United States may waive 
its exclusive right to jurisdiction over any 
particular case. In order that the two might 
be tried jointly such a waiver was made as 
to the soldier in a case which received con- 
siderable publicity, in which an American 
named Hulten and an Englishwoman named 
Jones jointly murdered a cabdriver* As 
far as this writer is aware, in no other case 
has an American soldier or sailor been tried 
in a British criminal court. 

Criminal jurisdiction over members of the 
Armed Forces of allied nations other than 
the United States in the United Kingdom 
is regulated by the Visiting Forces (British 
Commonwealth) Act, 1933,” the Allied Forces 
Act, 1940.“ and orders in council issued in 
implementation of those acts of Parliament; 
it has been described in detail by several 
writers™ The Allied Forces Act admits the 
jurisdiction of allied military courts only “in 
matters concerning discipline and internal 
administration.“ * It expressly declares the 
concurrent jurisdiction of the local British 
courts to exist.7 It undertakes to forbid 
courts-martial of the visiting forces to try 
certain cases at all.“ These legislative pro- 
visions show that British domestic law does 
not concede to the forces of allied nations 
other than the United States in Great Britain 
exemption from the criminal jurisdiction of 
the local courts, nor even criminal jurisdic- 
tion over their own personnel in their own 
courts-martial in all cases. The rights which 
British statute law says that the visiting 
forces may exercise are less than those ac- 
knowledged to exist by all British writers on 
international law, including Lawrence“ and 
Oppenheim,” who take a comparatively nar- 
row view of such rights, and less than those 
declared to exist in a like case by the highest 
court of the British Empire.™ 

Dr. Egon Schwelb, a competent interna- 
tional lawyer who has written extensively 
on this subject, has said: 3 


*Stautory Rules and Orders, 1942, Nos. 
966, 1679, 2192. 

* By the proviso to sec. 1 (1). 

2 Pile CM 275747, Office of the Judge Advo- 
cate General, U. S. Army. 

23 23 George 5, c. 6. 

“3 and 4 George 6, e. 51. 

* This writer’s previous article already 
cited, this Journal, vol. 36 (1942), p. 539, 
especially at pp. 556, 557; Kuratowski, “Mili- 
tary Courts of Foreign Governments in the 
United Kingdom,” in Transactions of the 
Grotius Society, vol. 28, p. 1; Schwelb, “Juris- 
diction Over the Members of the Allied 
Forces in Great Britain,” in Czechoslovak 
Year Book of International Law, 1942, p. 147; 
Schwelb, “Status of U. S. Forces in English 
Law,” this Journal, vol. 38 (1944), p. 50; 
Schwelb, “Status of Soviet Forces in British 
Law,” this Journal, vol. 39 (1945), p. 330. 

= Allied Forces Act, 1940, sec. 1 (1). 

n Sec. 2 (1). 

* Sec. 2 (3). 

* Principles of International Law, 6th ed., 
sec. 107, p. 246. : 

International Law, 4th ed., vol. I, sec. 445. 

n Chung Chi Cheung v. the King (1939 
A. C. 160). 

* Czechoslovak Yearbook of International 
Law, 1942, p. 169. Dr. Schwelb said the same 
thing on another occasion. See Transactions 
of the Grotius Society, vol. 28, p. 24. 
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“The position does not conform with any 

t and with any scheme visualized 

by the authorities on international law, 

quoted above. The position of the Allied 

Forces does not, in some respects, come up 

to the rules of international law regarding 

extraterritoriality even in that restricted 

sense in which it is recognized even by those 

writers who are not in favour of extensive 
extraterritoriality.” 

In the debate on the Allied Forces Act in 
the House of Commons, Sir Donald Somer- 
ville, at that time the Attorney General of 
England, said: * 

“I quite agree with the honorable gentle- 
man that these foreign governments might 
say, Tou do not in this bill go as far as inter- 
national law.’” 

The Attorney General also made the 
admission: 

“When we have our forces in foreign terri- 
tory (we) ask for, and always get complete 
permission to apply our own military code.” * 

Since Great Britain has granted to the 
United States forces the fullest immunity it 
does not become an American to criticize 
her; but even the friendliest commentator 
cannot help noting the inconsistency of the 
British position as to her and our allies and 
regretting that Great Britain did not fully 
concede and implement the rights of those 
allies under international law. The disparity 
between the rights conceded to the United 
States and those conceded to the other 
Allies having troops in Great Britain is the 
more regrettable because the United States 
was at the time a great and powerful nation, 
whose aid was needed by Britain, whereas the 
other Allies, whose rights were not so fully 
conceded, were smaller and weaker countries 
whose territory was occupied by the enemy 
and whose kings, governments, and troops 
were homeless exiles in Great Britain. 

Crown colonies 

Section 3 (1) of the United States of Amer- 
ica (Visiting Forces) Act, 1942, provides that 
the King may by order in council direct 
that the act shall have effect in any British 
colony, protectorate, or mandate. Pursuant 
to that section an order in council was issued 
November 24, 1942, which carried the Act 


* Hansard's Debates, vol. 364, No. 106, 
Aug. 21, 1940, column 1405. 

„Columns 1404, 1405. When the Attorney 
General of England officially makes such a 
statement as that quoted in the text, its 
correctness may be accepted. However, ex- 
amination of the history of Great Britain’s 
military contacts with friendly powers con- 
firms it. The important part of the agree- 
ment which concedes complete exemption to 
British forces in France during the first World 
War is quoted in this writer's earlier article 
in this Journal, vol. 36 (1942), p. 549. The 
agreement with reference to British forces in 
Egypt is quoted in the same article, p. 553. 
As to British forces in Ethiopia, see the 
“annexure” to the treaty between the two 
countries concluded December 19, 1944: De- 
partment of State Bulletin, vol. 12, pp. 200, 
203. The status of British forces in the 
United States is discussed in later sections of 
the present article. Nor will it do to say that 
British forces have been serving in countries 
having a less advanced system of criminal 
justice, to which British soldiers and sailors 
ought not to be subjected. That may be true 
as to Egypt and Ethiopia but it is not true of 
France and the United States. Conversely, 
Norweigians, Dutchmen, and Belgians in 
Great Britain would not admit, nor would 
Englishmen contend, that the former's 
courts-martial are so inferior to British 
courts that the British population would 
not be adequately protected if soldiers and 
sailors of those nations serving in Britain 
were to be subject to the exclusive jurisdic- 
tion of their own military tribunals. ) 
a n Rules and Orders, 1942, No. 
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of Parliament into effect in practically all 
British Crown Colonies except those in which 
United States bases were established under 
$9-year leases in exchange for the transfer of 
50 destroyers by the United States. In the 
latter, criminal jurisdiction is still regulated 
by Article IV of the Base Lease Agreement of 
March 27, 1941.% This results in the 
anomaly that in Barbados our armed person- 
nel are subject solely to the jurisdiction of 
their own courts-martial whereas in near-by 
St. Lucia, Trinidad, and Antigua they have 
only the more limited exemption provided 
by the agreement just mentioned. 

The ancillary rights pertaining to military 
justice mentioned as having been granted to 
our forces in the United Kingdom were also 
granted by order in council * to those forces 
in the Crown Colonies other than those col- 
onies in which leased bases are established. 


Australia 


As has been pointed out in this writer’s 
prior article in this journal,“ the Common- 
wealth of Australia by order in council 
promptly conceded to the United States ex- 
clusive criminal jurisdiction over our sol- 
diers and sailors in that country. Except 
for one amendment slightly broadening the 
immunity of our personnel,” that order re- 
mains in force unchanged. 

There has been an interesting decision of 
the Supreme Court of New South Wales as 
to the civil liability of an Australian officer 
serving with our Armed Forces. Wright 
against Cantrell® was a civil action for 
slander in stating to the plaintiff in the 
hearing of others, “You have been drinking 
and have no business to bother with the 
crew”; and for libel in issuing a document, 
referring to the plaintiff, containing the 
words, “Reason for discharge—drunken- 
ness.” Both parties were Australians work- 
ing under the United States Armed Forces, 
the plaintiff a civilian sea captain, and the 
defendant an officer in the Australian Navy, 
paid by the Government of that country, but 
lent to the United States for duty in em- 
ploying and discharging personnel of ships 
used by our Armed Forces, 

The case came up to the Supreme Court 
of New South Wales on demurrer to the de- 
fendant’s pleas, Though the defendant was 
an Australian and an officer of the Navy of 
that country, the court treated the case on 
the same footing as if he had been an 
American officer, since he was acting under 
the orders of military officers of the United 
States in connection with the operations of 
our Army. The case was not within the 
scope of the order in council mentioned 
above, because they relate only to criminal 
jurisdiction, and this was a civil suit for 
damages. The court, therefore, undertook 
to decide the case on general principles of 
international law as recognized in Australia. 
After considering the case of the schooner 
Exchange n and many other authorities, the 
court denied the existence of complete im- 
munity of the visiting forces, but held that 
the host country must be deemed to waive 
in favor of the Allied forces any provisions 
of its laws inconsistent with the purpose of 
their visit and to concede to its officers all 
authority necessary to maintain discipline; 
but the court decided that it did not follow 


„The agreement is printed in full in H. 
Rep. Doc. 158, 77th Cong., Ist sess.; Depart- 
ment of State, Executive Agreement Series, 
No. 235; and this Journal, vol. 35 (1941), 
Supplement, p. 134. Art. IV is printed and 
discussed in this writer's prior paper, this 
Journal, vol. 36 (1942), pp. 553-555. 

n Statutory Rules and Orders 1942, No. 
1576. 

3 Vol. 36, pp. 555, 556. 

» Statutory Rules, 1942, No. 457. 

4°44 State Reports N. S. W., 45, 61 Weekly 
Notes 38 (1944). 
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from these principles that the members of 
the visiting forces were exempt from civil 
suit. It, therefore, rejected the defendant’s 
claim of immunity to the jurisdiction of the 
court, and also rejected his claim of absolute 
privilege. The supreme court remanded 
the case to the court below for trial, which 
resulted in favor of the defendant, though 
whether because of the existence of a con- 
ditional privilege or because of the truth of 
the statements made by the defendant, this 
writer is not informed. 

The learned court and this writer are not 
so far apart as to the general principles of 
law involved as they are with respect to 
the application of those principles to the 
facts of this case. The question presented 
was whether the defendant was under the 
circumstances of the case immune, not to 
the criminal jurisdiction of the local courts, 
but to their civil jurisdiction. In the case 
of the schooner Exchange, Chief Justice 
Marshall referred to a waiver of “all juris- 
diction” u over visiting forces, arid the word 
“all” must be deemed to include civil as 
well as criminal jurisdiction. In Coleman 
v. Tennessee,“ the Supreme Court of the 
United States said: 

“It is well settled that a foreign army per- 
mitted to march through a friendly country, 
or to be stationed in it, by permission of its 
government or sovereign, is exempt from 
the civil and criminal jurisdiction of the 
place.” 

In Dow v. Johnson,“ the Supreme Court 
repeated the foregoing with approval. It is 
true that in the Coleman and Dow cases the 
court was dealing with a hostile occupation 
and not with the presence of troops of one 
ally on the soil of another, but its reason- 
ing is applicable to both situations. Dow 
v. Johnson, like Wright v. Cantrell, was a 
civil action against an officer for 
alleged to have been caused to the plaintiff 
by orders given or acts performed by the 
defendant in his official capacity. General 
Dow, the defendant, though served with a 
summons, did not appear in the civil court, 
and judgment was given against him by 
default. The Supreme Court said: 

“The Sixth District Court of the Parish 
of New Orleans did not seem to consider 
that it was at all inconsistent with his duty 
as an officer in the army of the United States 
to leave his post at the forts, which guarded 
the passage of the Mississippi, nearly a 
hundred miles distant, and attend upon its 
summons to justify his military orders, or 
seek counsel and procure evidence for his 
defense. Nor does it appear to have oc- 
curred to the court that, if its jurisdiction 
over him was recognized, there might spring 
up such a multitude of suits as to keep the 
officers of the army stationed in its district 
so busy that they would have little time to 
look after the enemy and guard against his 
attacks.“ 

* * * > * 

„It is manifest that if officers or soldiers 
of the army could be required to leave their 
posts and troops, upon the summons of every 
local tribunal, on pain of a judgment by 
default against them, which at the termina- 
tion of hostilities could be enforced ty suit 
in their own states, the efficiency of the 
army as a hostile force would be utterly 
di Nor can it make any difference 
with what denunciatory epithets the com- 
plaining party may characterize their con- 
duct. If such epithets could confer juris- 
diction, they would always be supplied in 
every variety of form.“ “ 

So far as the law of the United States is 
concerned, the cases cited make it certain 
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that the exemption of the visiting forces ex- 
tends to civil suits as well as criminal prose- 
cutions, and the Supreme Court gives cogent 
reasons why this should be so. 

Notwithstanding the eloquent language of 
the Supreme Court in the passage just 
quoted, for reasons which he has already 
stated * and which are also ably set forth by 
the Supreme Court of New South Wales in 
its opinion in Wright v. Cantrell, this writer 
does not believe that the exemption should 
extend to all civil suits. But it should ex- 
tend at any rate to a suit for damages based 
on an act or omission of the defendant in 
the line of his duty, and Wright v. Cantrell 
is a suit of that class. In acting or failing 
to act, the defendant is the representative 
of the country which he serves and the 
suit is in substance against it. It is deroga- 
tory to the dignity and safety of the nation 
which the defendant serves that its officer, 
performing duties upon which the success 
of military operations may depend, should 
have the propriety of his performance of 
them called in question in the court of a 
foreign even though friendly nation. If the 
plaintiff is successful, the nation which the 
defendant serves must either pay the judg- 
ment, in which case it is clear that the suit 
was in reality against it, or else decline to 
do so and remain subject to the accusation 
that it has allowed its officer to suffer be- 
cause of the performance of his duty. The 
knowledge by a member of the visiting forces 
that he is liable to suit in a foreign court 
by any disgruntled inhabitant of the host 
country with whom he deals will not make 
for that prompt and vigorous performance 
of duty so necessary in time of war. 

It may be remarked that the treaty be- 
tween Great Britain and Egypt, already men- 
tioned earlier in this paper, expressly stipu- 
lates for the immunity of the British armed 
forces from civil suits arising out of the 
performance of their official duties, a pro- 
vision the benefit of which was enjoyed by 
the Australian forces serving in that country, 

It is concluded that to refuse immunity 
to the defendant in a suit arising out of 
the discharge of his official duties, such as 
Wright v. Cantrell, is to deny to the mem- 
bers of the visting forces a protection nec- 
essary to the proper performance of their 
mission in the host country, and that such 
denial is inconsistent with the dignity and 
safety of the nation which they serve. It 
is believed that, conformably with the gen- 
eral principles which the Supreme Court of 
New South Wales laid down, it might and 
should have decided the case in favor of 
the defendant. 

This does not mean that an inhabitant of 
the host country injured by the wrongful ac- 
tion of a member of the visiting forces within 
the scope of his employment is or should be 
without remedy. The United States Congress 
has passed acts providing for the payment 
of all legitimate claims arising out of acts 
or omissions of our armed personnel, and 
it is believed that ether belligerent nations 
have done likewise. If this is not so in any 
particular case, the person injured may pre- 
sent his claim through diplomatic channels, 


New Zealand 


By an order in council dated April 7, 1943,” 
the Government of New Zealand recognized 
the exclusive criminal jurisdiction of our 
courts-martial over our own armed per- 
sonnel in that country, and granted numer- 
ous ancillary privileges valuable to our forces, 
such as the arrest of our personnel by New 
Zealand police on request of their own com- 
manding officer, the right to compel the at- 
tendance of civilian witnesses before our 


“Vol. 36, this Journal, pp. 561-565. 
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courts-martial, and to have them punished 
for contempt of or perjury before such courts, 
and the detention of our military prisoners 
in local prisons and detention barracks. 


India 


The agreement between the United States 
and India with reference to criminal juris- 
diction over our forces in the latter country, 
like that between the United States and the 
United Kingdom, is embodied in an exchange 
of diplomatic notes. The correspondence 
began with a note, dated at New Delhi on 
September 29, 1942, from “the Secretary to 
the Government of India in the External Af- 
fairs Department” to “the Secretary in charge 
of the Office of the Personnel Representative 
of the President of the United States of 
America to India.” The first gentleman pro- 
posed to his confrére that an agreement be 
made between the two countries like that 
previously made with respect to our forces 
in the United Kingdom by exchange of notes 
between Mr. Eden, the British Foreign Min- 
ister, and our Ambassador at London," and 
enclosed a draft of an ordinance which the 
Government of India proposed to issue to 
implement the agreement. By note of Octo- 
ber 10, 1942, our representative agreed to the 
foregoing. In a separate note bearing the 
same date the American representative in- 
quired whether the proposed ordinance 
would be effective in the Indian native states, 
to which the Secretary to the Indian Govern- 
ment answered on October 16: 

“I am desired to say that it is intended 
that the ordinance, when promulgated, 
should be brought to the notice of the resi- 
dents in the Indian states, who will be in- 
formed that His Excellency the Crown Rep- 
resentative has decided that no criminal pro- 
ceedings shall be taken in any state court 
against any member of the United States 
of America Armed Forces. For all practical 
purposes therefore the position will be iden- 
tical in British India and in the states.” 

Pursuant to the agreement thus made, the 
Government of India issued two ordinances, 
both dated October 26, 1942." No. LVI, called 
the Allied Forces Ordinance, 1942, does not 
mention the United States, but applies to 
any naval, military, or air force of any for- 
eign power or authority allied with his Maj- 
esty present in British India, and concedes 
to such forces substantially the same rights 
and privileges in respect of military justice 
as are conceded in Great Britain by the 
Visiting Forces (British Commonwealth) Act, 
1933,” and the Allied Forces Act, 1940.“ 
Like those acts, it undertakes to reserve the 
concurrent jurisdiction of the local courts 
over members of the visiting forces, and to 
deny to those forces the right to try their 
own men in certain cases.“ No. LVII, en- 
titled the “Allied Forces (United States of 
America) Ordinance, 1942,” is substantially 
the same as the United States of America 
(Visiting Forces) Act, 1942, and gives com- 
plete immunity from the criminal jurisdic- 
tion of the courts of British India to our 
personnel, unless that immunity be waived 
in a particular case. 

Canada 

On April 15, 1941, before the United States 
entered the war, the Canadian Government 
promulgated an Order in Council, the For- 
eign Forces Order, 1941.“ dealing with the 
status of friendly foreign armed forces in 
Canada. This followed the pattern of the 
Visiting Forces (British Commonwealth) Act, 


“U, S. Department of State, Executive 
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1933," and the Allied Forces Act, 1940," of 
the United Kingdom, It provided for the 
sitting of foreign courts-martial in Canada 
and their jurisdiction over matters concern- 
ing discipline and internal administration 
of their own forces but forbade them to try 
any case of murder, manslaughter, or rape 
and further said that local criminal courts 
should have concurrent jurisdiction with 
them. The order also gives visiting forces 
certain valuable ancillary privileges, such as 
have been granted in other countries of the 
British Empire. The order by its own terms 
applies to the forces of Belgium, Czechoslo- 
vakia, the Netherlands, Norway, and Poland; 
and goes on to say that it may be applied 
to the forces of other countries by a future 
order in council. It was so applied to troops 
of Yugoslavia. 

Because of the urgent need for their pres- 
ence to build and operate landing fields tor 
our military planes, to work on the Alaska 
Highway, the Canol project, and for other 
duties, our troops were, with the consent of 
the Government of Canada, sent into that 
country soon after the United States became 
a belligerent without any agreement as to 
their status. An Order in Council dated June 
26, 1942, which expressly states that such 
action is “an interim measures,” designates 
the United States as a power to which the 
Foreign Forces Order, 1941, shall apply. The 
regime thus established could not be satis- 
factory to the United States for the duration 
of the war, because the limitations on the 
powers of foreign courts-martial in Canada 
and the provision for concurrent jurisdiction 
of the local courts were inconsistent with the 
rights of friendly visiting forces as described 
by Chief Justice Marshall in the case of the 
schooner Exchange” and other authorities, 
and with the position taken by this Govern- 
ment in its dealings with its allies in the 
First World War and in the present war. 

The Canadian authorities were desirous of 
meeting the wishes of the United States, but 
had some difficulty in selecting the means of 
doing so. They first issued a new Order in 
Council ™ excepting the United States from 
the application of the proviso to section 3 
of the Foreign Forces Order. That proviso 
forbade the courts-martial of visiting forces 
to try anybody for murder, rape, or man- 
slaughter. The new order further provided: 

The application of the Foreign Forces Or- 
der, 1941, as aforesaid, to the forces of the 
United States of America shall not be con- 
strued as prejudicing or curtailing in any 
respect whatsoever any claim to immunity 
from the operation of the municipal laws of 
Canada or from the processes of Canadian 
courts exercising either criminal or civil ju- 
risdiction by members of the forces of the 
United States of America founded on the 
consent granted by His Majesty's Government 
in Canada to such forces to be present in 
Canada. 

Section 55 of the Supreme Court Act of 
Canada“ authorizes the Governor-General 
in Council to call upon the Supreme Court 
of the Dominion for advisory opinions. Pur- 
suant to that statute the Canadian Govern- 
ment, almost contemporaneously with the is- 
sue of the Order in Council last quoted,” 
asked the Supreme Court the following ques- 
tions: 

1, Are members of the military or naval 
forces of the United States of America who 
are present in Canada with the consent of 
the Government of Canada for purposes of 
military operations in connection with or 
related to the state of war now existing 
exempt from criminal proceedings prosecuted 
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in Canadian criminal courts and, if so, to 
what extent and in what circumstances? 

2. If the answer to the first question is to 
the effect that the members of the forces of 
the United States of America are not exempt 
from criminal proceedings or are only in 
certain circumstances or to a certain extent 
exempt, has Parliament or the Governor 
General in Council acting under the War 
Measures Act, jurisdiction to enact legisla- 
tion similar to the statute of the United 
Kingdom entitled the United States of 
America (Visiting Forces) Act, 1942? 

The first question, it will be observed, is 
one of international law as received and 
applied in Canada; the second one of Cana- 
dian constitutional law. Far from opposing 
the exemption of United States forces from 
the jurisdiction of Canadian courts, the legal 
representatives of the Dominion filed an able 
“factum,” which we in the United States 
would call a brief, maintaining such exemp- 
tion and urging the Supreme Court to answer 
the first question in the affirmative, and, if it 
should reach the second question, to answer 
that in the affirmative, too. 

As the reference to the Supreme Court was 
a domestic Canadian affair, to which the 
United States was not and could not properly 
be a party, no representative of the United 
States appeared before the Court. However, 
at the request of the Canadian Government 
two unsigned memoranda were prepared and 
handed to that Government, setting out what 
the United States conceived to be the prin- 
ciples of international and military law ap- 
plicable to our forces in Canada. The De- 
partment of Justice of Canada had these 
memoranda printed and laid before the 
Court. 

The Court ordered the attorneys general 
of the nine provinces of Canada to be notified 
of the reference. Four of them appeared 
and opposed the exemption of United States 
forces, 

Five judges considered the case and on 
August 3, 1943, rendered four separate opin- 
ions,“ no one of which was the opinion of 
the Court. Let us take up in turn the an- 
swers which the learned justices gave to the 
first question, as to the exemption of United 
States forces in Canada, 

The first opinion was that of Chief Justice 
Duff, in which Justice Hudson concurred. 
The Chief Justice began with the statement 
that, under the law of England and of Can- 
ada a soldier is subject to all the duties and 
liabilities of an ordinary citizen, and that 
this principle, except when changed by legis- 
lation, applies to all armies, domestic or 
foreign. He then referred to the several acts 
of the British Parliament with respect to 
visiting forces, and to the statements of the 
Lord Chancellor in the House of Lords and 
the Attorney General of England in the 
Commons as to the unusual character of the 
United States of America (Visiting Forces) 
Act of 1942 of the United Kingdom.“ From 
these bases he reached the conclusion that, 
in the absence of legislation, friendly visit- 
ing forces in Canada enjoy no exemption 
from the criminal jurisdiction of the local 
courts, though in practice Canadian criminal 
courts do not exercise jurisdiction in respect 
of acts committed within the lines of the 
visiting forces or of offenses by one member 
of such forces against another. 

Justices Kerwin and Taschereau, in sepa- 
rate opinions, took the opposite view. The 
former cited with approval the opinions of 
Chief Justice Marshall in the case of the 
schooner Exchange“ and of Lord Atkin in 
that of Chung Chi Cheung,” and the works 
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of French writers on international law; and, 
following those authorities, concluded: * 

“The Government of Canada having in- 
vited into the Dominion the military and 
naval troops of the United States of America 
as a part of the scheme of defense of the 
north half of the Western Hemisphere and, 
therefore, not merely for the benefit of the 
United States but for that of both parties 
and, in fact, for the benefit of all the Allied 
Nations in the present conflict, the invitation 
must be taken to have been extended and 
accepted on the basis that complete immu- 
nity of prosecution in Canadian criminal 
courts would be extended to members of the 
United States forces.” 

In an extremely able opinion Justice 
Taschereau reviewed judicial decisions, 
treaties, and international agreements, and 
concluded; @ 

“There seems to be a strong preponderance 
of authority in favor of the view that there 
exists a rule of international law amongst the 
civilized nations of the world, granting im- 
munity to organized forces visiting a country 
with the consent of the receiving govern- 
ment.” 

The learned justice relied especially upon 
the decision of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council in Chung Chi Cheung v. The 
King,” in which that tribunal, the final court 
of appeal for the British Empire, upheld the 
the prior right of China to try a sailor for a 
murder on board a Chinese public armed 
vessel in the territorial waters of the British 
colony of Hong Kong, unless that right 
should be waived by China, Justice Tasch- 
ereau continued: * 

“If the receiving sovereign is presumed to 
waive his jurisdiction as to members of the 
crew of a foreign ship, can it not be said that 
the same presumption exists as to land troops 
visiting a foreign country? 

“This view, I think, has been implicitly 
accepted by the Judicial Committee, and is 
in accordance with the doctrine of the au- 
thors, the practice followed by the nations 
of the world and by the Supreme Court of 
the United States.” 

Justice Rand called Marshall’s opinion In 
the case of the Exchange “a judgment of 
characteristic power.” On the merits of the 
question, he took a middle position, holding 
members of United States forces exempt 
from Canadian criminal jurisdiction as to 
offenses’ committed in their camps or on 
their ships, except such offenses as are com- 
mitted against Canadians or their property, 
and only to the extent that United States 
courts-martial exercise jurisdiction over such 
offenses. 

All of the Judges concurred in answering 
the second question in the affirmative, name- 
ly, in holding that the Parliament of Canada 
might pass an act conceding the immunity 
of United States forces to the criminal juris- 
diction of the local courts, or that the Gov- 
ernor General in Council might issue an or- 
der to the same effect. 

Though they all referred to the decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States in 
the case of the schooner Exchange,” and 
quoted a number of French writers, the writ- 
ers of the several opinions based their con- 
clusions mainly upon English precedents and 
authorities. Chief Justice Duff and Justice 
Hudson directed their attention to the Brit- 
ish statutes and orders in council with re- 
spect to visiting forces and concluded that 
they showed that the supposed rule of in- 
ternational law conceding the immunity of 
visiting forces to local jurisdiction did not 
exist, or, if it did, was not recognized and 
adopted by the law of England or Canada. 
Justices Kerwin and Taschereau, on the 
other hand, relied upon authoritative writ- 
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ers on international law, the agreements 
made during World War I, and above all on 
the decision of the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council in the case of Chung Chi 
Cheung,” and concluded that international 
law, as accepted in Great Britain and Can- 
ada, recognized the exemption of visiting 
forces from the local jurisdiction. 

In a sense both pairs of judges were right. 
There is an irreconcilable inconsistency be- 
tween the statement of the rights of a visit- 
ing force made by authoritative writers on 
international law (including those of British 
nationality) and by the Judicial Committee 
in the Chung Chi Cheung case and the 
rights claimed by Britain when her forces 
have been on foreign soil, on the one hand, 
and, on the other hand, the rights in fact 
conceded to visiting forces by British legisla- 
tion other than the United States of America 
(Visiting Forces) Act of 1942." 

Pursuant to the authority which in its 
answer to the second question the Supreme 
Court held that he possessed, the Governor- 
General in Council on December 20, 1943, is- 
sued a new order * with reference to the 
legal position of the Armed Forces of the 
United States in Canada, which conceded all 
that the United States asked. It provided 
that when any member of such forces shall 
be detained by any Canadian authority for 
an offense the offender’s commanding officer 
shall be notified forthwith. If that officer 
or the military or naval attaché of the 
United States at Ottawa shall request the 
release of such person he shall be released 
and no criminal action shall be prosecuted 
against him before any court in Canada. 
The order also provides for the compulsory 
attendance of Canadian witnesses before 
United States courts-martial in Canada. 

Another interesting order in council was 
issued July 27, 1942," adding to the Foreign 
Forces Order, 1941, certain new sections with 
respect to the disciplinary position of indi- 
vidual members of friendly foreign forces 
serving in Canadian units or on Canadian 
naval ships. So far as this writer is aware, 
there have been no members of our forces 
so serving, and therefore the added sections 
do not concern the United States. Of those 
sections the most important is as follows: 

“15. (1) In respect of a member of an 
associated force while he is serving in Canada 
with a unit or formation of the Naval, Mili- 
tary or Air Forces of Canada or while when 
serving in any of such forces he is in any 
of His Majesty's Canadian ships, the Cana- 
dian Service Laws relating to the Govern- 
ment, administration, and discipline of the 
said force wherein said member is serving 
shall mutatis mutandis apply to him while 
so serving as if he were a member of such 
Canadian Force.” 

As a matter of international law, the fore- 
going is permissible if the nation of whose 
forces the visiting soldier is a member con- 
sents thereto; but, as military jurisdiction 
is personal and not territorial,“ this writer 
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is unable to see any legal basis for the pro- 
vision in the absence of such consent. 

The order under consideration further says: 

“17. Where any member of an associated 
force is tried by court-martial or other court 
under Canadian Service Laws, the court- 
martial may include officers of the said asso- 
ciated force to whom section 15 of this order 
applies.” 

Military courts having both British and 
American members have been set up by the 
Allied Military Government in Italy and Ger- 
many, and the Allies have established an 
International Military Tribunal for the trial 
of major war criminals; but the section 
above quoted provides for a court for which, 
so far as this writer knows, there is no 
precedent, that is to say, a mixed court- 
martial for the trial of Allied soldiers. Its 
legality depends upon the coexistence with 
the Order in Council of authority flowing 
from the Allied nation for its officers to sit 
on the mixed court-martial, since an officer 
of the army or navy of one nation may not, 
without the consent of his own government, 
accept from another nation a delegation of 
power to sit upon a court-martial. This 
writer does not know whether such authority 
was granted. 

The situation resulting from the several 
Canadian orders in council is substantially 
the same as that in Great Britain. In both 
countries members of the United States 
forces are subject to the jurisdiction of their 
own courts-martial, and enjoy full exemp- 
tion from that of the local criminal courts, 
unless that exemption be waived by a repre- 
sentative of their own Government. Of this 
situation no citizen of the United States can 
complain. On the other hand, though mem- 
bers of the armed forces of other Allied na- 
tions may be tried by their own courts- 
martial, a Canadian order undertakes to 
make them subject to the concurrent juris- 
diction of the local courts and to forbid their 
own courts-martial to try three grave crimes 
at all. For reasons more fully already stated 
in this paper, this writer regrets that Canada 
makes this discrimination among her allies 
and has not recognized what he considers the 
rights accorded by international law to her 
smaller allies. 

OTHER COUNTRIES 

Besides those herein enumerated, there are 
many other friendly countries in which 
armed forces of an ally have been stationed 
during the present war. With some of them 
there have been agreements, sometimes made 
by military rather than diplomatic repre- 
sentatives, dealing, inter alia, with criminal 
jurisdiction over visiting forces.“ Some. of 


W Department of State Bulletin, vol. 13, p. 
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Among such agreements, for detailed 
considerations of which space is lacking, are 
that between the United States and the 
Danish Minister at Washington concerning 
our forces in Greenland (Department of 
State, Executive Agreement Series 204; this 
Journal, vol. 35 (1941), supp., p. 129), and 
that between Great Britain and Ethiopia 
(Department of State Bulletin, vol. 12, pp. 
200, 208). The form, though not the con- 
tent, of the Greenland agreement, and the 
authority of the Danish Minister to make it, 
were discussed in this Journal, vol. 35 (1941). 
p. 506, by Prof. Herbert W. Briggs. By sev- 
eral notes passing between the Belgian Am- 
bassador at Washington and the Secretary of 
State, bearing dates between March 31 and 
August 4, 1943, an executive agreement simi- 
lar to that made with China was effected 
with Belgium with respect to forces of the 
United States in the Belgian Congo (Depart- 
ment of State, Executive Agreement Series, 
395). In April 1943 the Government of Iraq 
passed a law conceding to United States 
forces on its soil immunity from local crim- 
inal jurisdiction and taxation. The text of 
the law is not available, 
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these agreements have not yet been made 
public. Either pursuant to such agreements, 
or to others of a less formal character, or 
without any agreement, members of United 
States forces who have committed offenses in 
such countries have in fact been tried by 
their own courts-martial, and not by the 
local courts. 
UNITED STATES 


What is the legal status of members of 
friendly foreign armed forces in the United 
States? It has been the position of the 
Government of the United States that, fol- 
lowing the principles of international law 
laid down by Chief Justice Marshall in the 
case of the Exchange, when the United 
States has consented to the admission of a 
foreign force, the courts-martial of that 
force may lawfully meet in the United States, 
try members of that force, and impose and 
execute sentences, and the members of such 
forces are exempt from the jurisdiction of 
the local courts, without any further consent 
by the United States, agreement, executive 
order, or statute. Friendly visiting forces 
possess such privileges under international 
law, and international law is a part of the 
law of the United States.“ Therefore, the 
United States has enacted no statute, made 
no agreement, and issued no executive order 
expressly conceding these privileges; but, 
without such action, foreign courts-martial 
have sat in the United States, tried cases, and 
imposed sentence. There have been occa- 
sional cases in which members of friendly 
foreign forces have been arrested by local po- 
lice and brought before State or municipal 
courts. Probably some such cases have gone 
to trial without the question of immunity 
being raised. When such claim has been 
made by the representatives of the nation 
which the arrested person served, the offi- 
cers of the Federal Government have made 
appropriate representations to the State's at- 
torney, the court, or the governor of the 
State, and in every such case the accused 
person has been turned over to his own 
forces with a view to trial by court-martial. 

There are, however, certan ancillary privi- 
leges with reference to military justice which 
have been granted to visiting forces in for- 
eign countries, as stated in preceding sec- 
tions of this paper, which the visiting forces 
needed and which could not be granted to 
them otherwise than by legislation. Ac- 
cordingly a bill was drawn and urged upon 
Congress by the Department of State, speak- 
ing not only for itself but for the Depart- 
ments of War, Justice, and the Navy. This 
bill was passed and approved June 30, 1944.8 
Its title is “Act to implement the jurisdic- 
tion of service courts of friendly foreign 
forces within the United States, and for other 
purposes.” It will be observed that the title 
itself is an implied but nonetheless clear 
recognition by Congress of the existence 
without legislation by it of the jurisdiction 
of service courts of friendly foreign forces 
within the United States. Consistently with 
that view and with Marshall’s doctrine laid 
down in the case of the Exchange, the act 
does not undertake to grant to the foreign 
forces a right to convene courts-martial or 
an exemption from local courts. 

Section 1 consists of definitions. Section 
2 authorizes any person in the civil, mili- 
tary, or naval establishments of the United 
States having authority to arrest, upon a 
Specific or general request of the command- 
ing officer of a foreign force, to arrest any 
member of such force and deliver him to 
such force for trial. Section 3 provides for 
compulsory attendance of witnesses before 
foreign courts-martial and for punishment 
of perjury before or contempt of such a court, 
Section 4 provides that members of and wit- 
nesses before such courts shall have the same 
immunities and privileges as members of and 


* 7 Cranch 116. 
"The Paquete Habana, 175 U. S. 677, 700. 
"58 Stat. 643, 22 U. S. Code 701-706. 
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witnesses before courts-martial of the United 
States. Section 5 authorizes the confine- 
ment of military prisoners sentenced by for- 
eign courts-martial in penitentiaries, disci- 
plinary barracks, or guardhouses of the 
United States. The sixth and last section 
of the act provides that it shall be opera- 
tive with respect to the forces of any foreign 
state only after a finding and declaration 
by the President that the privileges therein 
provided are necessary for the maintenance 
of discipline. By a proclamation dated 
October 11, 1944," the President made such 
a finding as to the forces of the United King- 
dom and Canada. It is presumed that he 
would have made a like finding for the bene- 
fit of any other Allied Power having sufficient 
troops in the United States to make it worth- 
while. The War Department of the United 
States has issued a memorandum * to our 
own forces implementing and explaining the 
act. It is understood that the Department 
of Justice has also issued instructions to 
United States attorneys and marshals on the 
subject. 
CONCLUSION 


The foregoing survey of the history of the 
last 3 years as to jurisdiction over friendly 
foreign forces shows that when our troops 
have been on Allied territory the United 
States has uniformly obtained exclusive 
criminal jurisdiction over them in its courts- 
martial. Great Britain has done the same 
as to her forces on friendly foreign soil. 
Some of our smaller allies, whose govern- 
ments and forces have been in exile, have 
not been so fortunate. Though their courts- 
martial have been permitted to sit, some of 
the host countries have undertaken to limit 
the powers of those courts and have insisted 
on the concurrent jurisdiction of the local 
criminal courts over the visiting forces. 

The courts of several countries have con- 
sidered the problem. They have all quoted 
or cited Chief Justice Marshall's opinion in 
the case of the Exchange™ nearly always 
with agreement and often with praise, but 
have shown considerable reluctance to apply 
Marshall’s doctrine against their own coun- 
try and a disposition—perhaps unconscious— 
to find the particular case before the court 
not within the scope of that doctrine, 

This writer asks nothing for his own 
country or army which he is unwilling to 
concede to others. Provided the visiting 
forces have an efficient court-martial sys- 
tem, there is no practical reason why a host 
country should insist on trying visiting sol- 
diers in its own courts. The fact that such 
nations as France and the United States have 
conceded full exemption from local criminal 
jurisdiction to their allies on their soil, and 
that Great Britain and her dominions have 
done so as to the troops of the United 
States, shows that there is nothing incon- 
sistent with the dignity of a state in making 
such a concession. The real reason for the 
immunity is that it is necessary for military 
efficiency: That this is so may not clearly 
appear when the visiting forces are far from 
the battle front, but becomes more evident 
the closer they approach it. In this day when 
a plane can travel nearly half way round the 
world and drop a bomb which will wipe out 
a city, the country which considers itself 
safely remote from danger may find that its 
soil has in a moment become the battlefield. 

In his earlier article, this writer endeavored 
to set forth the reasons why the immunity 
of the visiting forces to the local jurisdiction 
is necessary.“ They were, however, far better 
stated by Marshall over a century and a quar- 
ter earlier, This article, therefore, can 


* Proclamation 2626, 9 Fed. Reg. 12403. 
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best close, as the former one began, with a 
quotation from the great Chief Justice: * 

“In such case, without any express declara- 
tion waiving jurisdiction over the army to 
which this right of passage has been granted, 
the sovereign who should attempt to exercise 
it, would certainly be considered as violating 
his faith. By exercising it, the purpose for 
which the free passage was granted would 
be defeated, and a portion of the military 
force of a foreign independent nation would 
be diverted from those national objects and 
duties to which it was applicable, and would 
be withdrawn from the control of the sover- 
eign whose power and whose safety might 
greatly depend on retaining the exclusive 
command and disposition of this force. The 
grant of a free passage, therefore, implies a 
waiver of all jurisdiction over the troops. 
during their passage, and permits the fon 
eign general to use that discipline, and ta 
inflict those punishments which the govern- 
ment of his army may require.” 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
believe that world conditions today place 
the United States in a new position. We 
have troops stationed within the borders 
of various other nations. It is true there 
are not many troops from other nations 
in our land, and in that respect we are 
fortunate, for the enemy of the institu- 
tions of America, the American people, 
and the rest of the free world is the 
Communist Soviet Union, which is re- 
mote from our shores; so America is in 
the position of not being so near as are 
the other nations of the NATO to what 
may be called the tinderbox or the keg of 
dynamite. Therefore, there is no need 
for their troops to be here; but, because 
of necessity, we find ourselves having 
troops in other lands. 

A reading of the NATO Treaty dis- 
closes no provison exactly applicable to 
the occupation of NATO countries by 
our troops. We must remember that the 
mere existence of the NATO does not 
solve the problem which confronts us in 
connection with this treaty. We are 
dealing with sovereign states, and the 
other NATO countries are also dealing 
with a sovereign state, namely, the 
United States of America. So, we must 
start with the proposition that without 
the consent of the other NATO countries 
America would not have the right to 
have any troops within their borders. 
In fact, they might even keep out civil- 
ians, by virtue of their immigration 
laws—and they do, just as we have the 
right to do and as we have done, 

We are dealing with sovereign nations 
for mutual defense. We have troops in 
other countries—although I do not be- 
lieve they should be there without the 
consent of Congress, as a constitutional 
proposition—by virtue of their consent. 
We are not there because we are con- 
querors in a war. Our troops are not in 
those countries as an occupation force. 
Each sovereign state must give due con- 
sideration to the way we maintain our 
position there. 

The presence of our troops in foreign 
lands is, in my opinion, to the advantage 
of America. Having troops, airfields, and 
harbors in foreign lands is for the benefit 
of the security of America. The harbors 
enable our armed vessels to touch upon 
the shores of other countries. If I did 
not think that was for the benefit of the 
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security of America I do not see how, 
under the Constitution, we could really 
give military aid to those countries. But, 
inasmuch as we have the right, by virtue 
of consent, to station troops in those 
countries, we must enter into agree- 
ments with them as to how our troops 
are to maintain their position and the 
regulations which shall govern them, 
and, likewise, with respect to any troops 
they may have in America. 

The question is not a new one. Back 
in 1949 some of the countries of Europe 
found that it was necessary to have an 
international agreement. By far the 
most important international agreement 
of this kind which had been reached is 
that negotiated and approved by the 
Brussels Treaty Powers on December 21, 
1949. Each of those powers—France, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
and the United Kingdom—is a signatory 
of the North Atlantic Treaty, and of the 
instant agreement. 

The 1949 agreement, relating to the 
status of members of the armed forces 
of the Brussels Treaty Powers, is de- 
signed to accomplish the same purpose as 
the pending agreement. The considera- 
tion accorded by that treaty to the ques- 
tion of criminal jurisdiction over the 
visiting forces is the most revealing dem- 
onstration possible of the attitude of 
those nations toward the applicable 
principles of international law. 

So, Mr. President, this is not a new 
question, Reference has been made here 
today to what Justice Marshall said the 
international law was with respect to 
troops passing through a country. His 
decision related to a vessel which had put 
into the port of Philadelphia. He an- 
nounced some dicta as to what would be 
applicable, so far as international law 
was concerned, to troops moving through 
a country. But we must always be mind- 
ful of the fact that, as the world stands 
today, international law so far as any 
particular nation is concerned is only 
the law which that nation will recog- 
nize as international law. 

I am sure no one in this country will 
dispute that in America we believe we 
live under a government of law, not a 
government of men. I believe, as I am 
sure every other Member of the Senate 
believes, that the principles of our crim- 
inal law are the most just of any applied 
anywhere in the world. They are funda- 
mental with us: The presumption of in- 
nocence, the fact that a person must be 
proved guilty beyond a reasonable doubt, 
the confrontation of the defendant by 
witnesses, the jury trial, and the unani- 
mous verdict of a jury, these and all the 
other great principles of our criminal 
law are available to every American from 
the humblest to the highest, because in 
America we have equal justice under law. 
Anyone who passes the Supreme Court 
Building can see chiseled into the front 
of it the words “Equal justice under law.” 
Our country is founded on those prin- 
ciples. I for one in my native land would 
not want to relinquish any of those prin- 
ciples, 

If I had been charged with the respon- 
sibility, I would not have negotiated 
such a treaty. I believe it shows those 
who negotiated it, even though they may 
have been lawyers, were not mindful of 
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the very fundamentals which the Sen- 
ator from Ohio has discussed. When 
the treaty, or agreement, came before 
the Committee on Foreign Relations I 
asked many questions. Even though 
Chief Justice Marshall stated, as a prin- 
ciple of international law, that if one 
country permits the army of another 
country to pass through its land, such 
army is subject to the discipline and 
laws of the army and of the country 
from which it came, not of the country 
through which it passes—that is the im- 
plied principle. Chief Justice Marshall 
did not state that the country through 
which the army marched had to allow 
the foreign army to pass through, or 
that if it did pass through, the country 
allowing the transit could not apply any 
rules or regulations it desired to apply. 

That is exactly what the Brussels 
Treaty stated back in 1949. 

To show that Great Britain did not 
recognize international law as we did, 
it passed a law, which is about to expire, 
permitting us to have extraterritorial 
jurisdiction in Great Britain. We all 
remember the Boxer Rebellion and the 
principle of extraterritoriality as ap- 
plied to China. Within the past few 
years we have abandoned the right to 
extraterritorially in China. We feel 
that the law of the land should apply. 

Mr, President, if it were not for the 
fact that America believes it is for the 
benefit of America’s defense that she 
should have troops stationed in foreign 
lands, she would not have troops sta- 
tioned in them today. 

Of course, the foreign nation should 
be reasonable. It has been suggested by 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr, Bricker] 
that we should not surrender the rights 
to which we are entitled. But the fact 
is we are not surrendering them except 
upon the condition that we may station 
our troops in those foreign lands. 

The foreign nation concedes that 
while a soldier is in camp or while he is in 
the line, or performing his duties the 
treaty gives the military authorities jur- 
isdiction over him. If the soldier is 
operating within the scope of his em- 
ployment as a soldier, the military laws 
of America apply. However, outside of 
such exceptions the treaties specify that 
certain principles shall apply. 

There is a reservation in the treaty— 
at least I consider it as a reservation— 
under which we reserve the right to stop 
at our borders any military man, 
whether or not he is wearing a uniform, 
if we believe it would be prejudicial to 
the safety and security of our country 
to have that person present in the United 
States, and therefore no person whose 
presence is deemed to be prejudicial to 
the safety or security of our country 
can enter or remain in the United States. 

Mr. COOPER, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. A moment ago the 
Senator referred to the surrender of 
rights under the treaty. It seems to me 
that the whole crux of the argument 
is whether we are surrendering any 
rights in this treaty. 

If the concept of the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] is 
followed, that the United States has the 
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same jurisdiction over its troops in Eu- 
rope or in any foreign land that it has in 
the United States for violations against 
the nationals of the host country then 
the treaty can be construed as a sur- 
render, a derogation or limitation of 
rights of our country and soldiers. It 
could be condemned as such by the coun- 
try. That is one view. 

The other concept is that the United 
States does not have full judicial juris- 
diction over its forces outside of this 
country, in peacetime for such offenses, 
except as negotiated by agreement. If 
this is the correct view—and I believe it 
is—then the treaty does not reduce or 
limit any rights. To the contrary, it en- 
larges rights, it gives rights which we do 
not have under international law. 

I should like to have the view of the 
Senator from Michigan on the question, 
because it is an important issue. 

If the people of America are led to be- 
lieve that in this treaty our country has 
surrendered its rights under inter- 
national law, then every one supporting 
the treaty would be condemned by the 
people. They would feel that American 
soldiers in foreign countries had been 
endangered. 

That is not the view that should be 
held, unless it is the corect view. Ido not 
think it is the corerct view. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I would say that 
America has no right to have any of its 
soldiers on any foreign soil without the 
consent of the country involved. We 
start with that principle. If we start 
with that principle, namely, that we have 
no right to occupy a country or to have 
soldiers in that country, that country has 
the right to say we may occupy the coun- 
try or have soldiers stationed there, pro- 
vided the foreign country establishes cer- 
tain conditions, 

Therefore, by mutual agreement both 
nations have sacrificed and do sacrifice 
a part of their sovereignty. First, they 
need not allow us to enter; second, we do 
not have to enter. They can place con- 
ditions upon our entry, as we can deter- 
mine conditions under which we will en- 
ter. Ibelieve there has been a surrender 
by both, in that we are allowed to go in 
by the consent of the other nation. 

Mr. COOPER. Apparently we are in 
agreement. I ask the Senator whether it 
is his view under international law that 
our country does have the same jurisdic- 
tion in peacetime over its troops in a 
foreign land, who commits offenses 
against a national or the property of that 
country, as it has over its troops in the 
United States. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am not positive 
that we have ever passed a law, or even 
that we could pass one, to take military 
jurisidiction over persons who are out- 
side the jurisdiction of our land. 

Mr. COOPER. I wish we did have 
military jurisdiction over all our troops 
who are stationed in foreign lands. 
However, we are dealing with principles 
of law. If under international law we 
do not have such jurisdiction over them, 
we cannot assume that we do and we can- 
not force our sovereignity upon another 
country. Of course, if the argument is 
based upon this presumption, which I 
do not think is a true presumption, then 
the people may be made to believe that 
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in some way we have wronged our own 
troops by this treaty. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator from Michigan 
yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Payne in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Michigan yield to the Senator from 
Maryland? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Are not 
we going to make every effort to main- 
tain jurisdiction over our own forces, 
rather than simply to say that we do 
not have jurisdiction over them? Cer- 
tainly there is just as much argument 
on the other side, namely, that we do 
have jurisdiction over them. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. But does the 
Senator from Maryland maintain that if 
a murder were committed tonight in 
Paris by an United States citizen, not a 
United States soldier, that citizen could 
not be tried in French courts for the 
commission of that crime? 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. No. But 
if United States troops are stationed 

Abroad such in my opinion would not be 
the case. I suggest we should if neces- 
sary establish courts abroad to see that 
justice is done according to our system. 

Mr. FERGUSON. We can do that 
only if the foreign country permits us to 
set up an extraterritorial court having 
jurisdiction to try our own citizens while 
they are in that country. We gave up 
that right in the case of China. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Michigan yield to me? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. I should like to re- 
spond to the Senator from Maryland. I 
do not approve the surrender of the 
jurisdiction of the United States. But 
we must face the facts—what is the 
jurisdiction of the United States? I 
have not been able to find any rule of 
international law giving the United 
States complete jurisdiction over United 
States troops stationed in foreign coun- 
tries in peacetime. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is what I was 
Saying. 

Mr. COOPER. In time of war our 
troops are under the rule of our code 
of military justice. If we should occupy 
a country then under the rules of land 
warfare, as the occupier of the country 
we can impose its jurisdiction. 

But this treaty deals with other sover- 
eign states, countries, members with us 
in the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion. As the Senator from Michigan 
has said, it must be a process of agree- 
ment. 

The reason for saying that it is not 
the law that we have the right of crimi- 
nal jurisdiction over our troops when 
they are stationed in other sovereign 
countries in peacetime, is, first of all 
based on the fact that each nation is 
sovereign in its territory. We would 
not for a moment agree that another 
country could send its troops into the 
United States and try its troops for 
crimes committed in the United States 
against our people and property. None 
would agree to that idea. 

It is a fact that throughout our his- 
tory we have found it necessary to ne- 
gotiate such agreements in regard to 
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jurisdiction. That fact is proof that we 
have not claimed such jurisdiction. 

If, as the Senator from Maryland has 
said, we have full criminal and civil juris- 
diction over our troops when they are 
stationed in foreign countries in peace- 
time, there would be no necessity for 
such agreements, In this discussion we 
must face that one issue of the actual 
extent of our jurisdiction. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Michigan 
yield further to me? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Until the 
last 6 or 8 years it was never considered 
by anyone that when United States 
troops moved to other countries, they 
did not carry with them the full 
sovereignty of the United States. We 
have gotten these agreements only since 
we have had “soft” negotiators who are 
willing to give away the rights of our 
people. Isay the time has come to stop 
it. 
Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield at that 
point? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. If that be so, why 
did we enter into an agreement with the 
British, and get the British to pass a 
special act in that connection? If we 
had that power ipso facto, nothing 
needed to be done. But why was it done 
in World War I and in World War II? 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. I pref- 
aced my remarks by saying that it was 
done only in recent years. We have not 
taken such action in the course of other 
wars, during which our troops were in 
many foreign countries. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Michigan yield 
to me? I should like to ask a question 
of the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield for that pur- 
pose. ; 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. It is true, is 
it not, that we have sovereign rights 
over our troops who now are in Ger- 
many, under the rules of land warfare? 

Mr. COOPER. I wish we did 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Will the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky answer my ques- 
tion? 

Mr. COOPER. I am going to. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON, Very well; Iam 
sorry. 

Mr. COOPER. Today Western Ger- 
many is not an occupied territory We 
do not have any jurisdiction over the 
German people under the rules or the 
laws which apply in the case of an occu- 
pied territory. An agreement has been 
made between Western Germany and 
the occupying powers. I do not know 
in detail these agreements, but I be- 
lieve that our jurisdiction to try our 
troops stationed in Western Germany 
for violations against German nation- 
als are rights arising because of the 
agreements, implied or express, between 
that State—the Republic of Western 
Germany—and the United States. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. We are an oc- 
cupying Nation there until that treaty 
is fully ratified, are we not? 

Mr. COOPER. I do not know the 
exact relationship today between the 
Republic of Western Germany and the 
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United States, but I believe the Repub- 
lic of Western Germany has been re- 
stored its attributes of sovereignty. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I can say that 
until a few years ago, I was in Ger- 
many in uniform, and the United States 
then had sovereign control over the 
United States troops stationed there. 

Mr. FERGUSON. But at that time 
we occupied Germany. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. That is true. 
That is the point I was endeavoring to 
make. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I think it is clear, 
as a constitutional principle, that the 
Constitution of the United States does 
not have an extraterritorial effect in the 
case of other sovereign nations, 

However, if for instance we occupied 
Germany as the result of a war, and if 
we had taken possession of Germany, we 
would have jurisdiction over our troops 
in Germany, under those circumstances. 

The example I gave was that of a 
sovereign state. In such a case could 
we, by virture of our laws and Constitu- 
tion, take jurisdiction over a United 
States soldier who committed a crime by 
violating one of the laws of the foreign 
country, not one of the laws of the Unit- 
ed States? 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield to me? 

Mr, FERGUSON. Iam glad to yield, 

Mr. BRICKER. The Senator recog- 
nizes, does he, that under the military 
code, all crimes against the law of the 
country in which our occupying forces 
are located are crimes against the mili- 
tary code of the United States. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes, and I have 
said that those in the Military Establish- 
ment of the United States, wherever they 
may be, are governed by the military 
code of the United States, which gives 
the military authorities full and com- 
plete jurisdiction to try accused persons. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield further 
to me? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. Is it the Senator’s 
contention that in the absence of the 
treaty, there is no such thing as inter- 
national law in the field of jurisdiction 
over our forces that are stationed 
abroad? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I say that interna- 
tional law is merely what the sovereignty 
will recognize to be the international 
law. That is what causes all our trouble. 

Mr. BRICKER. Does the Senator 
from Michigan mean the sovereign re- 
ceiving state? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. 

Mr. BRICKER. Does that apply to 
crimes committed under the military 
law, as well as to crimes committed un- 
der or against the law of that country? 

Mr. FERGUSON. If that country 
wished to exercise that jurisdiction. 

Mr. BRICKER. Does that mean the 
foreign country could take control of our 
troops, if they were charged with violat- 
ing the miltiary code or the military law? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct, 
and there would not be any remedy ex- 
cept war. That is the only way inter- 
national law can be enforced as of today. 

Mr. BRICKER. I thank the Senator 
from Michigan. I may say that if that 
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is the international law, we had better 
get our troops out of these countries. 

Mr.FERGUSON. Well, itis the inter- 
national law. 

Mr. President, it has been suggested 
that if a man were tried under the juris- 
diction of the military code, the President 
of the United States could pardon him, 
inasmuch as the President is the one 
who, under our laws, has the ultimate 
power of pardon. 

By means of the pending treaty we are 
attempting to do the best we can. Iam 
told—and I cannot find any contrary 
evidence—that this is the best treaty 
dealing with the treatment of our troops 
we can negotiate. But we wish to at- 
tach an explanation or a warning not 
only to our own commanders—our gen- 
erals or admirals, as the case may be— 
but to everyone, so that all may under- 
stand that, after all, we want our forces 
that are stationed abroad to have the 
benefit of real justice. There is one way 
by which it can be done. That is by 
serving notice on the countries in ques- 
tion, as we propose to do by means of a 
reservation, Let me read it to the Sen- 
ate, to see whether we have done the best 
we can do: 

The criminal jurisdiction provisions of ar- 
ticle VII do not constitute a precedent for 
future agreements. 


That is always true as a legal propo- 
sition. If we pass a law today, we may 
repeal it tomorrow. It does not become 
a precedent. If we ratify a treaty to- 
day, we may refuse to ratify an identical 
treaty with any other nation tomorrow. 
There is nothing in the reservation that 
would foreclose the right of the Senate 
and of the Congress to act. But in or- 
der to make our position certain, to warn 
all nations, and in order that there may 
be no misunderstanding as to whether 
this would be regarded as a precedent, 
we say to them that it is not to be un- 
derstood as establishing a precedent. 
The people of the European countries 
may not have an understanding of our 
law, and therefore may think that if we 
were to make a treaty of this kind with 
one nation or with one group of nations, 
we would be obligated to make similar 
treaties with all other nations. We 
therefore say in no uncertain words, and 
we write it in the sky, so that he who 
runs may read— 

The criminal jurisdiction provisions of 
article VII do not constitute a precedent for 
future agreements. 

2. Where a person subject to the military 
jurisdiction of the United States is to be 
tried by the authorities of a receiving state, 
under the treaty, the commanding officer of 
the Armed Forces of the United States in 
such state shall examine the laws of such 
state with particular reference to the pro- 
cedural safeguards contained in the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 


I would say to the American Supreme 
Commander of the NATO forces in Eu- 
rope that he should have at his side one 
of the best criminal lawyers of the United 
States of America, a lawyer fundamen- 
tally versed in all the criminal laws of 
the United States, who understands them 
and wko believes in them, to the end that 
this provision may be properly applied. 

There is no doubt that the Senator 
from Ohio is correct in suggesting that a 
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very serious situation could result from 
the execution of one American soldier 
in a foreign land. It could cause great 
trouble in the United States of America, 
We know what happened recently when 
a man and his wife were tried in this 
country on charges of treason as the re- 
sult of subversive activities. People 
around the world rose up in protest, 
claiming that the defendants in that case 
had not had a fair trial under just laws; 
but we all knew that that was not true. 
We are not unmindful of such occur- 
rences. Similar charges may be made 
with respect to our administration of 
military justice. Within the United 
States, such things have been said of our 
courts; and a large number of people 
even marched to the Supreme Court of 
the United States to register their indig- 
nation against what they thought was a 
miscarriage of justice—not what they 
thought, but what they had been told by 
a foreign power, namely, Red Russia. 
But there are other trials that do not 
involve communism, as to which there 
are protests because of alleged in- 
justices. 

Mr. President, this is a warning to our 
commanding officer in Europe to look 
into the situaton. What does the third 
paragraph say? It goes even further. I 
read: 

If in the opinion of such commanding 
officer, under all of the circumstances of the 
case, there is danger that the accused will 
not be protected because of the absence or 
denial of the constitutional rights he may 
enjoy in the United States, the commanding 
officer shall request the authorities of the 
receiving state to waive jurisdiction in ac- 
cordance with the provision of paragraph 
3 (c) of article v 


That would require the receiving state 
to give sympathetic consideration to 
such requests. What would happen in 
case such sympathetic consideration 
were not given? What would happen 
in case the prisoner were not turned 
over to us? I read: 
and if such authority refuse to waive juris- 
diction, the commanding officer shall request 
the Department of State to press such re- 
quest through diplomatic channels, and 
notification shall be given by the execu- 
tive branch to the Armed Services Commit- 
tees of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives. 


That is just about as far as I think 
we could go. We say to the command- 
ing officer, “If the rights of this man 
are not protected, notify the Secretary 
of State, and he will make and will press 
a request for waiver.” Furthermore, if 
there is a refusal to grant a waiver, the 
Secretary of State will notify the Con- 
gress to that effect. I read further: 

A representative of the United States will 
attend the trial of any such person by the 
authorities of a receiving state under the 
agreement, and any failure to comply with 
the provisions of paragraph 9 of article VII 
of the agreement, shall be reported to the 
commanding officer of the Armed Forces of 
the United States in such state who shall 
then request the Department of State to 
take appropriate action to protect the rights 
of the accused, and notification shall be 
given by the executive branch to the Armed 
Services Committees of the Senate and 
House of Representatives. 


I think the provisions of the treaty 
as written go about as far as we could 
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goinatreaty. I come back to the prop- 
osition that our troops enter the NATO 
countries by consent; they go there in 
connection with what we believe to be 
the protection of our interests. There- 
fore, if a plea were made by the Secre- 
tary of State—a plea which, in effect, 
would mean that the President of the 
United States was saying to the receiv- 
ing nation, “We believe that this trial 
is not proceeding in accordance with 
the rules of justice, according to the 
rights this person would have under the 
Constitution of the United States, and I 
ask you to waive jurisdiction in order 
that he may be tried under the military 
code of the United States“ would any 
one of the NATO nations refuse? The 
question will be answered by saying that 
it may refuse, since it is a sovereign na- 
tion. But if that nation is mindful of 
the welfare of its people and the welfare 
of the free world, and if our command- 
ing officer does his duty and has proper 
legal advice enabling him to distinguish 
between what is justice and what is not, 
and to understand what is correct pro- 
cedure and what is not, we would have 
no trouble. But it may be that under 
certain circumstances our position in a 
given nation might be such that that 
nation would refuse to comply with the 
request for a waiver. If that were to 
occur, it would then be for us as a nation 
to make achoice. The choice obviously 
would have to be determined by answer- 
ing the question as to whether the in- 
cident justified the withdrawal of our 
troops. The people of the United States, 
beh their Executive, can determine 
at. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. Does the Senator 
from Michigan think that the NATO 
countries, to whom we have been fur- 
nishing several billion dollars a year and 
in which our military forces are sta- 
tioned in order to defend those nations 
and our Nation, should refuse, under 
those circumstances, to give the Ameri- 
can military commanders jurisdiction 
over our boys so that they may have the 
protection of the Constitution of the 
United States? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am saying that I 
think they would grant it. 

Mr. BRICKER. I merely wanted to 
get accurately the position of the Sena- 
tor. 
Mr. FERGUSON. I would be greatly 
disappointed and would be the first to 
rise upon this floor and denounce any 
nation that refused to waive jurisdiction 
if they were not going to accord justice 
to the American soldier in compliance 
with provision No. 2 which I have read. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Does the Senator 
from Michigan know whether there is 
great urgency for the consideration of 
this treaty, 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am informed that 
there is. The representatives of the mil- 
itary authority and of the State Depart- 
ment have told me that there is urgent 
need for it. The difficulty is that we are 
operating under an Executive agreement 
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which is rather indefinite and uncer- 
tain. I placed in the Recorp sentences 
of soldiers in Europe under NATO. I 
consider that in most cases the sentences 
were light, considering the crimes which 
had been committed. Without this 
agreement we will be proceeding under 
the Executive agreement. If we are with- 
out this agreement, the foreign nations 
have full jurisdiction, and our only rem- 
edy is to withdraw or to fight; and I can- 
not conceive of that at the present time. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield 
further? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Apparently, the 
treaty or agreement was signed in Lon- 
don on June 1, 1951, more than 2 years 
ago. Does the Senator from Michigan 
know why this agreement has not been 
submitted to the Senate for considera- 
tion and ratification prior to this time? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am informed that 
it was submitted last year. I shall be 
glad to supply that information. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I have great con- 
fidence in the ability of the Senator from 
Michigan to analyze some of these very 
difficult issues, and I should like to have 
some assurance from him as to the justi- 
fiable reason, if there may be a justifi- 
able reason, why this particular agree- 
ment has not been submitted to this body 
during the 2-year interval since it was 
signed in London? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I shall try to get 
the date. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I should like to 
have the Senator’s own comment and his 
own assurance. 

Mr. FERGUSON. It was submitted to 
the Senate June 16, 1952, by the then 
President, Mr. Truman. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Why was there 
that interval between June 1951 and 
June 1952? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Congress was not 
in session after the conventions of last 
year. I will say to the distinguished 
Senator from Idaho that messages have 
been received from not only General 
Ridgway but from his successor General 
Gruenther, who, when he was last in 
Washington, before going back to Eu- 
rope, personally told me that he felt the 
agreements were an essentia! part of the 
NATO defense organization. 

I have messages on my desk from Ad- 
miral Carney and from the commander 
of our Air Force in Europe. The testi- 
mony giyen before the committee by rep- 
resentatives of the Department of State 
and of the Defense Establishment is very 
clear that the agreement is essential. 

I should like to read into the RECORD 
a letter dated July 9 from the Secretary 
of Defense, Mr. C. E. Wilson, which reads 
as follows: 

Dear SENATOR KNOWLAND: I know you are 
aware of the critical importance which the 
Department of Defense places on ratification 
of the NATO Status of Forces Agreement at 
this session of the Congress and how failure 
of ratification could seriously affect the 
United States military position in Europe. 
This has been strongly confirmed by recent 
cables from our European commanders. 
These cables were furnished to Senator Tarr 
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by the attached letter, which I think you 
should have in his absence. 

The Department of Defense stands ready 
to furnish whatever assistance—including 
witnesses, statements, or background mate- 
rial—you think would be helpful to obtain- 
ing favorable action. 


Relative to the interpretation which 
the Senator from Michigan has been dis- 
cussing, I think the Senate should be 
thoroughly advised as to its origin, 
There were some questions raised before 
the Committee on Foreign Relations and, 
at the request of some of the members 
of that committee, the Attorney General 
was asked to submit comment. It was 
submitted to the committee, but it was 
not deemed by the committee to be 
satisfactory. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. Tarr], the majority leader of 
the Senate, whose place I am temporarily 
taking during his absence, revised the 
language which had been submitted by 
the Attorney General of the United 
States. After it was revised substantial- 
ly in the form in which the Senator from 
Michigan has read it, the matter was 
taken up with the State Department and 
further exchanges and discussions were 
had with the staff of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. 

It came back at a meeting several days 
ago when a number of Senators from 
both parties were present, and at that 
time the suggestion was made that we 
add a proviso that when certain steps 
were taken, the Congress of the United 
States should be notified through the 
Armed Services Committees of the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives. 
The part of it which had not been seen 
by the senior Senator from Ohio I per- 
sonally sent to him by Mr. Jack Martin 
when he went to New York to see the 
Senator from Ohio. I later received a 
telephone message from my office which 
said: 

Mr. Martin, Senator Tarr's administrative 
assistant, called from New York. He said 
Senator Tarr had looked over the Status of 
American Forces Agreement and says it is 
all right. 


That is what the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. WILEY] presented as an in- 
terpretation of the agreement. 

I wanted the Senator to have that 
background and the Senate to have that 
information. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I thank the Sena- 
tor from California for the information. 

Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Michigan yield further? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Does the Senator 
know whether any of the other signatory 
nations of NATO have ratified this par- 
ticular agreement? 

Mr. FERGUSON. The agreement pro- 
vides that it will go into force 30 days 
after four signatory states have depos- 
ited their instruments of ratification 
with the United States Government. It 
was ratified by France in 1952; by Nor- 
way on February 26, 1953; by Belgium on 
February 7, 1953. It has been ratified 
by four nations. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Three or four? 

Mr. FERGUSON. By three nations. 
It becomes effective after four nations 
ratify it. 
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I am advised by the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] that 
Great Britain and Canada have ratified 
it subject only to orders in council, wait- 
ing for United States ratification. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is it true that 
under the NATO agreement the treaty 
will be in force for 20 years? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is it true, also, 
that if any one nation in the organiza- 
tion is attacked, all other nations in the 
organization must come to its aid? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Not “must.” I 
think it is discretionary. It is consid- 
ered in the treaty as being an attack 
upon that nation. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Does the appendix 
or protocol which the Senate is con- 
sidering look toward strengthening the 
relationships of NATO nations on a 
reciprocal basis? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I think so. I be- 
lieve the purpose is to have an under- 
standing in writing by way of treaty, so 
that the United States and foreign coun- 
tries will have something specific. The 
United States now finds itself in the po- 
sition of having nothing in writing, or 
at least it has executive agreements. 
Therefore, I have simply come to the 
conclusion that it is better to have some- 
thing in the nature of a treaty, and to 
accept it as a treaty, the law of the land, 
rather than to allow the situation to be 
open at both ends by having our military 
personnel subject to no care taken by a 
commanding officer, or to an order that 
the President, through his Secretary of 
State, shall proceed to obtain waivers, 
with no notice being given to Congress 
through its committees. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Under the reser- 
vation proposed by the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Bricker], United States law 
would apply only to United States sol- 
diers in any country included in the 
agreement. Is that correct? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. By the same token, 
the law applicable to foreign soldiers in 
the United States would be the law of 
the country which those soldiers repre- 
sented, would it not? 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. In other words, the 
reservation proposed by the Senator 
from Ohio, if it be accepted, would mean 
that the United States would have extra- 
territoriality. Is that correct? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If we have extra- 
territoriality, does not that mean that 
we would give up a certain degree of 
our own sovereignty? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. I 
asked that question of the legal adviser 
of the State Department in relation to 
a person in, for instance, Detroit, or the 
State of Michigan, as to what the juris- 
diction was. If the reservation of the 
Senator from Ohio should be accepted, 
I believe the United States would have 
to give extraterritoriality effect to try 
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persons under that law. I do not think 
there is any doubt about it. 

‘Therefore I have come to the conclu- 
sion that it is better to have the treaty, 
with what the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations now states as the interpretation 
of the consent and ratification, than it 
is to have our personnel in foreign lands, 
as at present, subject to no jurisdiction 
except the will of a foreign nation. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. In view of the fact 
that in his previous letter to me the Sec- 
retary of Defense referred to his letter 
to the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tarr], I should like to read the letter 
from the Secretary of Defense to the 
senior Senator from Ohio, as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, June 23, 1953. 
Hon. ROBERT A. TAFT, 
United States Senate. 

Dear Senator Tarr: As you know, the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee is now 
conducting hearings on the treaty to regu- 
late the status of our forces stationed in the 
NATO countries. Ratification of this treaty 
is important to this Department from the 
purely military point of view. It will provide 
a modus vivendi for our soldiers in Europe, 
since it clearly establishes and safeguards 
their rights and duties. It makes the prob- 
lem of adjustment to living in a foreign 
country on good terms with its population 
much easier. 

Recent cables on the subject from General 
Ridgway, Admiral Carney, and General Nor- 
stad immediate ratification. These 
cables (copies of which are attached) indi- 
cate that failure to ratify the agreement at 
this session of Congress would— 

(a) Have an adverse effect on the entire 
United States military position in Europe; 

(b) Impede present negotiations for United 
States operating rights in NATO countries; 

(c) Undermine existing good interim Ar- 
rangements concerning status of forces; 

(d) Show United States lack of confidence 
in the good faith and intelligence of its 
allies; 

(e) Seriously impair the effectiveness of 
American leadership; and 

(f) Set the United States back consider- 
ably in providing for our operating effective- 
ness and for the well-being of American 
forces overseas. 

I also wish to point out that failure of 
ratification at this session would require the 
negotiation of further interim arrange- 
ments. For example, we have no formal 
arrangements covering United States forces 
which are or might be stationed in Norway, 
Denmark, Italy,.(except for the line of com- 
munications), Greece, Turkey, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Portugal. 

Negotiation of interim arrangements that 
are as advantageous as the NATO Status of 
Forces Agreement will be very difficult. A 
number of countries have already stated 
that they cannot legally guarantee as many 
of the benefits of the Status of Forces Agree- 
ment, prior to its ratification, without sepa- 
rate legislation, which would be very difficult 
to obtain. 

I believe that your strong support of this 
treaty is essential to guarantee favorable 
action, I am prepared to make available 
any additional witnesses necessary to assure 
Senate support of the aims and objectives of 
this treaty and to achieve early as possible 
ratification. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. E. WILSON. 


I cannot stress to strongly the 
urgency, as described by officials of the 
Department of State and the Depart- 
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ment of Defense, of the prompt ratifica- 
tion of the treaties without the disabling 
reservation which would send them back 
for renegotiation. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am satisfied that 
if the Bricker reservation, or at least a 
substantative change in language and in 
the intent of the treaty, were included, 
renegotiation would be required. There- 
fore, would it not be better to accept 
the treaty with the safeguards it con- 
tains, with the proceedings it requires 
our commanding officers to follow, in 
giving notice to the Department of State, 
and what it requires the President to 
do, through the Secretary of State, by 
giving notice to Congress, rather than 
to allow the matter to remain wide open, 
with the right of any of the nations to 
do as they saw fit under their criminal 
laws? 

Each and every Senator is called upon 
to perform his duty. As I see my duty 
today, it is to vote for this treaty. From 
what I have learned from our military 
authority, including messages I have 
read from several officers and the Sec- 
retary of State, I believe it would be 
much better for the United States to 
ratify the treaty without the proposed 
reservation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
the end of my remarks a statement I 
have prepared entitled “Immunity of 
Friendly Foreign Forces Under Interna- 
tional Law.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I am certain 
the Senator from Michigan is aware of 
the fact that under the bilateral agree- 
ments the United- States experienced 
some unhappy situations abroad. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Under what are 
known as the bilateral or executive 
agreements. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Executive 
agreements, yes. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes, I think that 
is true, because there was such uncer- 
tainty that no one knew exactly what 
might happen. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Does the Sen- 
ator from Michigan feel that this treaty 
will improve the situation? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I believe it will. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. In other words, 
it is the lesser of two evils? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is how I view 
the situation. Our troops are now 
abroad without any agreements except 
the bilateral agreements, which are, at 
best, executive agreements, and are not 
as certain or definite as the treaties. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I thank the 
Senator. 

EXHIBIT 1 
ImmuNrITY OF FRIENDLY FOREIGN FORCES 
UNDER INTERNATIONAL Law 

The argument in favor of the immunity of 
friendly forces stationed in another country 
usually begins with the opinion of Chief 
Justice Marshall in the schooner Erchange 
case. (The Schooner Exchange v. McFaddon 
and others (7 Cr. 116).) ‘That case is largely 
irrelevant. It did not involve troops at all; 
it involved a French warship which had put 
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into Philadelphia under stress of weather, 
and the point which it decided was that the 
vessels of foreign sovereigns are exempt from 
the jurisdiction of local courts, 

Obiter dictum, however, the Chief Justice 
took occasion to discuss other immunities, ‘ 
and one of those he mentioned was that of 
“the troops of a foreign prince.” If another 
sovereign exercised jurisdiction over these 
troops, Marshal said, “the purpose for which 
the free passage was granted would be de- 
feated, and a portion of the military force of 
a foreign independent nation would be di- 
verted from those national objects and du- 
ties to which it was applicable, and would be 
withdrawn from the control of the sovereign 
whose. power and whose safety might greatly 
depend on retaining the exclusive command 
and disposition of this force. The grant of 
a free passage, therefore, implies a waiver of 
all jurisdiction over the troops, during their 
passage, and permits the foreign general to 
use that diseipline, and to inflict those pun- 
ishments which the government of his army 
may require.” 

Overlooking for the moment the fact that 
this is dicta pure and simple and that it has 
been magnified out of all proportion to its 
original importance, let us examine exactly 
what it was Marshall said. He spoke of “the 
free passage” of troops and the “waiver of all 
jurisdiction over the troops, during their 
passage.” This has to do with the move- 
ment of troops, somewhat analogous to the 
shipment of goods in bond from one coun- 
try to another through the territory of a 
third. Marshall could not, in 1812, have con- 
ceived of a situation in which large num- 
bers of troops would be stationed for long 
periods of time in the territory of friendly 
foreign powers under a multilateral agree- 
ment for mutual defense. 

Friendly armed forces can enter a foreign 
territory only with the consent of the sover- 
eign of the territory which they enter. Chief 
Justice Marshall held that the act of consent 
implied a waiver of jurisdiction. However, 
he recognized that “without doubt, the 
sovereign of the place is capable of de- 
stroying this implication.” 

In other words, the receiving state may, 
if it wishes, attach conditions to its consent 
and among these may be something less than 
a complete waiver of jurisdiction. The NATO 
countries have chosen to attach a condition. 

The reason that Marshall gives for clothing 
the troops with immunity is that it implies 
“permits the foreign general to use that disci- 
pline, and to inflict those punishments which 
the government of his army may require.” 

This suggests a distinction between the 
jurisdiction of the foreign general, in order 
to maintain discipline, and the normal ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction of the state through 
whose territory the troops are passing. 
Ordinarily, a nation will allow only its own 
courts to exercise any sort of jurisdiction 
within its territory; but this exclusive juris- 
diction is waived to the extent that a friendly 
foreign force is allowed to exercise juris- 
diction over its own members. This privi- 
lege, however, does not preclude the receiving 
state from also exercising the jurisdiction 
inherent in its territorial sovereignty. The ' 
authorities recognize this distinction, as I 
shall show in a moment, and so does the 
Status NATO of Forces Treaty. 

The Marshall dictum of the schooner Ex- 
change case was cited with approval by Mr. 
Justice Field, also obiter, in two Civil War 
cases decided by a divided Court. These 
were Coleman v. Tennessee (97 U. S. 509) 
and Dow v. Johnson (100 U. S. 158). The 
first concerned the criminal jurisdiction of 
the courts of Tennessee over a member of 
the occupying Union army. The second con- 
cerned the civil jurisdiction of the courts 
of Louisiana over a Union officer during 
the occupation. Both cases arose during 
time of war and are obviously irrelevant to 


peacetime. : 
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The Supreme Court again discussed the 
question of jurisdiction over foreign troops— 
and again it was obiter dictum—in Tucker 
v. Alexandrof (183 U. S. 424). This case, 
decided in 1901, involved the interpretation 
of an 1832 treaty with Russia and the ques- 
tion of whether or not American courts 
could return to the Russian authorities a 
deserter from the Russian Navy. This is a 
vastly different question from that which is 
involved in the reservation of the Senator 
from Ohio. 

These four cases which I have cited are 
the only decisions of the United States Su- 
preme Court which touch on the question 
before us. They are all irrelevant to that 
question, and are not at all persuasive. 

Friendly foreign troops have rarely been 
in the United States in large numbers or 
for long periods; so it is not surprising that 
the question has not arisen directly. Let 
us, however, examine also the rulings of 

¢reign courts and of international tri- 
bunals as well as the international agree- 
ments which we have heretofore entered 
into with other nations and which other 
nations have made between themselves. 

The only conclusion which can logically 
be drawn from such an examination is that 
there is no general recognition of a complete 
immunity, under international law, of 
friendly foreign forces from the jurisdiction 
of local courts. 

Without exception the cases cited by writ- 
ers who argue that there is a complete im- 
munity were limited to narrower issues. 
One of the cases, for example, Chung Chi 
Cheung v. The King, involved a crime com- 
mitted on board a Chinese maritime customs 
cruiser in the territorial waters of Hong 
Kong. Another (the Casablanca case before 
the Permanent Court of Arbitration at the 
Hague) concerned the relative rights of two 
powers, France and Germany, both of whom 
enjoyed extraterritoriality, by treaty, in Mo- 
rocco. A third case, Republic of Panama v. 
Schwartzfiger, concerned an act committed 
on duty. So did the cases of Amrane v. John, 
decided in Egypt, and In re Gilbert, decided 
in Brazil. Other cases arose from World War 
I and are not applicable. 

A number of decisions were handed down 
by the mixed courts of Egypt during World 
War II which are relied upon to sustain the 
case for immunity but which in fact point 
the other way. These decisions, in general, 
admit the immunity of the visiting soldier 
or sailor from the jurisdiction of the local 
courts and the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
court-martial of his own service over him 
when in his camp or on his ship, but hold 
that when absent therefrom the immunity 
exists only when he is carrying out orders, 
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The advocates of complete immunity for 
visiting foreign forces also frequently cite 
the large number of World War I agreements 
which provided such immunity. But the 
fact that the agreements were designed to 
handle a wartime situation makes them ob- 
viously inapplicable to our present prob- 
lem. It is interesting, however, to note the 
position taken by the British Government 
even during the war. That position, as 
stated on September 11, 1917, was that or- 
ganized bodies of United States troops in 
Great Britain had extraterritoriality “with- 
in the limits of the quarters occupied by 
them.” Outside their quarters they were 
“Hable to be dealt with by the English crim- 
inal courts for any offenses against the Eng- 
lish criminal law but could not be ap- 
prehended for any purely military offense 
(such as desertion, absence without leave, 
etc.) either by their own or the English mil- 
itary police or by the civil police.” This 
rather extreme view was later modified some- 
what but not to the extent of granting com- 
plete immunity from English courts. 

In the Allied Forces Act of 1940, the Brit- 
ish Parliament expressly recognized the con- 
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current jurisdiction of British civil courts 
over the personne! of visiting forces and ad- 
mitted the jurisdiction of Allied military 
courts only “in matters concerning disci- 
pline and internal administration.” Section 
2 (3) of that act specifically forbade Allied 
courts-martial to have jurisdiction of cer- 
tain cases. 

It was under this act that the first Amer- 

ican troops arrived in the British Isles dur- 
ing World War II. A separate British-Amer- 
ican agreement, giving American authori- 
ties exclusive jurisdiction over American 
troops, was later reached and effectuated 
through an exchange of notes and an act of 
Parliament. The British note speaks of 
“the very considerable departure which the 
above arrangements will involve from the 
traditional system and practice of the 
United Kingdom.” And in the debate in the 
House of Commons, members referred to the 
bill as a “striking innovation” and as 
being of a completely revolutionary char- 
acter.” 
This is the act which Parliament has re- 
cently repealed, so that we are going to lose 
our exclusive jurisdiction over American 
military personnel in the United Kingdom, 
whether or not we ratify this treaty and 
whether or not we attach the proposed res- 
ervation to it. 


CANADIAN ATTITUDE 


The Canadians have taken a view similar 
to that of the British. In the foreign forces 
order of 1941, Canada gave foreign courts- 
martial jurisdiction over matters concern- 
ing discipline and internal administration, 
but forbade them to try any case of murder, 
manslaughter, or rape. Local criminal courts 
were given concurrent jurisdiction with re- 
spect to other offenses. 

This order was extended to United States 
forces in Canada in 1942. In April 1943 it 
was amended to except United States courts- 
martial from the prohibition against trying 
murder, manslaughter, or rape cases; and 
in December 1943 a new order was issued 
giving the United States exclusive jurisdic- 
tion in cases where it was requested. 

In the meantime, however, the Canadian 
Government asked the Canadian supreme 
court for an advisory opinion on whether or 
not visiting forces possessed immunity un- 
der international law and, if they did not, 
the extent to which the Canadian Govern- 
ment could grant immunity. 

Two justices of the court said interna- 
tional law conferred complete criminal 
immunity. 

Two justices said that in the absence of 
legislation, friendly visiting forces in Canada 
enjoy no exemption from the criminal juris- 
diction of the local courts. 

One justice said that members of United 
States forces were exempt from Canadian 
criminal jurisdiction as to offenses com- 
mitted in their camps or on their ships, 
except such offenses as were committed 
against Canadians or their property, and only 
to the extent that United States courts- 
martial exercised jurisdiction over such 
offenses. 

All justices agreed that the Canadian 
Government could grant such additional 
immunity as it desired. 

In the case of Australia, an order in coun- 
cil of December 17, 1941, restricted the courts 
martial of foreign forces to “matters con- 
cerning discipline and internal administra- 
tion” and contemplated the concurrent 
jurisdiction of local courts over foreign mili- 
tary personnel. This order was subsequently 
amended to allow the United States military 
authorities to exercise exclusive jurisdiction, 
on request, over American personnel. 

In the leading Australian case on the point 
Wright v. Cantrell, the Supreme Court of 
New South Wales held that the host country 
must be deemed to waive in favor of the 
allied forces any provisions of its laws incon- 
sistent with the purpose of their visit and to 
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concede to its officers all authority n 

to maintain discipline, but the Court denied 
the existence of complete immunity of visit- 
ing forces. 

The Bustamente Code, annexed to the 
Convention on Private International Law 
adopted by the Sixth International Confer- 
ence of American States in Havana in 1928, 
provides, in article 299: 

“Nor are the penal laws of the state appli- 
cable to offenses committed within the field 
of military operations when it authorizes 
the passage of an army of another contract- 
ing state through its territory, except offenses 
not legally connected with said army.” 

The most pertinent international agree- 
ment, however, is the status of forces agree- 
ment among the Brussels Treaty powers of 
Europe. This multilateral agreement, de- 
signed to meet a situation much like that 
in NATO, recognizes the jurisdiction of the 
receiving state. 

The preponderance of the cases, the inter- 
national agreements, and the statements of 
authoritative writers suggest that interna- 
ional law does not provide complete immu- 
nity to members of visiting friendly forces 
although it does provide for some waiver of 
local jurisdiction. What is the extent of 
this waiver? 

Let us answer that question by consider- 
ing, first the nature and extent of territorial 
sovereignty and jurisdiction. 

“The jurisdiction of courts,” said Chief 
Justice Marshall in the Exchange case, “is a 
branch of that which is by the 
nation as an independent sovereign power. 
The jurisdiction of the nation, within its 
own territory is necessarily exclusive and 
absolute; it is susceptible of no limitation, 
not imposed by itself.” 

“That the service courts of a friendly for- 
eign force on local territory are entitled as 
of right to exercise jurisdiction over mem- 
bers of those forces is undoubted. This in- 
cludes the right to try a member of those 
forces for offenses against the local law. But 
it has not yet been established that this 
right carries with it the right to exercise 
exclusive jurisdiction over members of those 
forces who commit offenses against the local 
law. On the contrary, it has been shown 
that there exists a rule of international law 
according to which members of visiting 
forces are, in principle, subject to the exer- 
cise of criminal jurisdiction by the local 
courts and that any exceptions to that gen- 
eral and far-reaching principle must be 
traced to express privilege or concession.” 
(Foreign Armed Forces: Immunity from 
Criminal Jurisdiction, G. P. Barton; the 
British Yearbook of International Law, p. 
234.) 

Thus, Oppenheim, perhaps the leading au- 
thority in the field of international law, 
wrote (International Law, pp. 759-760) : 

“Whenever armed forces are on foreign 


_territory in the service of their home state, 


they are considered exterritorial and remain, 
therefore, under its jurisdiction. A crime 
committed on foreign territory by a member 
of these forces cannot be punished by the 
local civil or military authorities, but only 
by the commanding officer of the forces or 
by other authorities of their home state. 
This rule, however, applies only in case the 
crime is committed either within the place 
where the force is stationed or in some place 
where the criminal was on duty; it does not 
apply, if, for example, soldiers belonging to 
a foreign garrison of a fortress leave the 
rayon of the fortress, not on duty but for 
recreation and pleasure, and then and there 
commit a crime. The local authorities are 
in that case competent to punish them.” 

And Lawrence says (Principles of Interna- 
tional Law, p. 246): 

“In the absence of special agreement the 
troops would not be amenable to the local 
law, but would be under the jurisdiction and 
control of their own commanders, as long as 
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they remained within their lines or were 
away on duty, but not otherwise.” 

A Brazilian work makes substantially the 
same point (Principios de Direito Inter- 
nacional, p. 161): 

“The special’ permission for foreign mili- 
tary forces to pass through the national ter- 
ritory or remain for a time within it in- 
cludes virtually the exemption of these 
forces from territorial jurisdiction. * * * 
‘The exemption, however, from the territorial 
sovereignty limited by their raison d’étre 
includes only that which concerns the com- 
mand, direction and discipline of the forces.” 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I shall speak very briefly, and shall 
ask to have printed in the RECORD a 
number of documents relating to the sub- 
ject. 

I shall speak first on the Japanese sit- 
uation, and endorse what the chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
and other Senators have said in sup- 
port of advising and consenting to the 
ratification of the three treaties. 

I should like to add a few words, if I 
may, about the relationship of the Status 
of Forces Agreement to Japan. As the 
present chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Far Eastern Affairs of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, and as a member 
of that subcommittee in the last Con- 
gress, I have devoted special attention 
to the situation in Japan and to the 
problems connected with the stationing 
of our troops there. 

Parenthetically, I may say that earlier 
today I attended a meeting at the De- 
partment of State in commemoration of 
the opening of Japan by Admiral Perry 
on his famous visit to that country 100 
years ago. I take this occasion to com- 
mend the Japanese people on that im- 
portant occasion. 

American troops entered Japan as con- 
querors at the end of the war and re- 
mained as occupation forces until the 
Japanese peace settlement was consum- 
mated last year. We gave up our oc- 
cupation rights at that time, but we must 
keep our troops in Japan not only to sup- 
port the United Nations operations in 
Korea but also to defend Japan against 
aggression, if that should become neces- 
sary. 

This was provided for by the bilateral 
security pact with Japan, which we rati- 
fied last year, and by the administrative 
agreement negotiated under it. 

This administrative agreement con- 
tained two provisions which are perti- 
nent to the present discussion: 

First, American military authorities 
for the time being were to have exclusive 
criminal jurisdiction over American 
troops. 

Second, if the status of forces agree- 
ment had not become effective within 1 
year, the United States, at the option of 
Japan, would consider criminal jurisdic- 
tion. 

The administrative agreement became 
effective April 28, 1952, and thus the 1- 
year period provided for ended on April 
28 of this year, without the status of 
forces treaty having become effective. 
On that day, Japan exercised its option 
under the administrative agreement and 
asked the United States to. renegotiate 
the criminal jurisdiction provisions. We 
have agreed to renegotiation, as we 
were bound to do under the terms of the 
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agreement. Today we are in a situation 
of renegotiating with Japan unless this 
NATO treaty goes through. 

We are thus confronted with a critical 
problem, which I believe would be large- 
ly solved by prompt ratification of the 
status of forces agreement. 

No nation likes to grant extraterri- 
torial rights to another, Mr. President, 
and that is particularly true in the Far 
East were extraterritoriality was im- 
posed upon China for so long by West- 
ern powers. We voluntarily relin- 
quished those rights during World War 
II and thereby made many friends in 
the Orient. 

After almost 7 years of an enlightened 
occupation of Japan, we concluded last 
year a treaty of peace which is unparal- 


leled in history as an act of generosity’ 


of the victor toward the vanquished. 
It was truly negotiated—by the man 
who is now Secretary of State, John 


Foster Dulles—‘with malice toward 


none; with charity for all.” 

With the coming into force of this 
peace treaty, Japan again became a fully 
sovereign, independent nation. The 
Japanese have faithfully carried out 
their commitments under the 
treaty and under the bilateral security 
treaty. They have given every evidence 
that they intend to stand firmly on the 
side of the free world in opposing Com- 
munist aggression. 

The extraterritoriality which our 
troops enjoy in Japan, howeven, acts asa 
constant irritant in our relations with 
the Japanese people, and this is true 
regardless of how well-behaved our 
troops might be. 

What the Japanese are interested in is 
equality of treatment in accordance with 
the pattern established for NATO. 
From the point of view of justice and 
equity, it would be difficult to deny them 
that equality. From the point of view 
of our own objectives in the Far East, 
it would be impolitic to do so. From any 
point of view, the sooner we ratify the 
status of forces agreement the better for 
our relations with Japan. 

It is not, however, a step to be taken 
lightly. Although the Japanese have 
westernized and democratized their gov- 
ernment since the end of World War II, 
their social customs and many of their 
laws are unlike anything known in the 
Western World. We are therefore natu- 
rally anxious to provide all the safe- 
guards possible for any American troops 
who might be tried in Japanese or in 
other foreign courts. I am satisfied, Mr. 
President—and the committee is satis- 
fied—that that has been done. 

As the chairman of the committee 
pointed out, the jurisdiction of foreign 
courts over American personnel is 
limited to offenses committed off duty 
and not against another American 
soldier, civilian employee, or dependent. 
Furthermore, a number of procedural 
safeguards are specifically required— 
such as, for example, the right to a 
prompt trial; the right to know the 
charges, to be confronted with witnesses, 
and to subpena witnesses; and the right 
to counsel and an interpreter. I am 
sure there need be no concern on the 
part of the Senate or of the American 
people. Our military authorities are 
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satisfied with the treaties from their 
point of view and have asked for early 
ratification. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Fercuson] has just pointed out the 
further reservations or interpretations 
which the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] 
proposed, and which have been approved 
by the Department, and have also been 
approved by the Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

I have gone into this much detail con- 
cerning Japan, Mr. President, because of 
my long interest in that area and be- 
cause I thought the Senate should be 
aware of exactly what the situation is. 

Mr. President, in the remainder of the 
statement which is before me, I go into 
the other points of the treaty, so far as 
Europe is concerned. I ask unanimous 
consent that the remainder of my state- 
ment be printed in the Record at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the re- 
mainder of the statement was ordered to 
be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


But there are equally compelling reasons 
for prompt ratification of the pending 
treaties from the point of view of our inter- 
ests in Europe, and I would like now to 
discuss some of those reasons as they relate 
to the two organizational agreements which 
are before the Senate. These agreements 
together define the legal status of the or- 
ganizational entities of NATO—that is, the 
Organization itself, the North Atlantic Coun- 
cil and its subsidiary bodies, the interna- 
tional staff, and the international military 
headquarters. The agreements are supple- 
mentary to the North Atlantic Treaty and 
are logical outgrowths of it. They might 
almost be said to be in the nature of house- 
keeping arrangments for the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, 

As such, they will make the housekeeping 
chores of NATO a good deal easier and will 
eliminate a considerable amount of the paper 
work that is the curse of the Organization. 
The agreements will standardize and simplify 
administrative procedures to the great bene- 
fit of NATO and the member countries with- 
out interfering with the essential rights of 
any member. 

They will make it possible for the organs 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
to function as truly international entities. 
The benefits flowing from this arrangement 
will accrue directly to NATO itself. The in- 
dividual member countries of NATO will be 
benefited indirectly in that it is in the inter- 
est of each of them that NATO function as 
smoothly as possible. 

Member countries will also be affected, of 
course, by the new relationships which the 
agreements establish between a headquar- 
ters or a civilian body and the country in 
whose territory it is located. Most of these 
groups are in Europe. The only ones in the 
United States States are the military repre- 
sentatives committee and the standing 
group, housed in the Pentagon, and the Su- 
preme Allied Commander, Atlantic, and the 
commander in chief western Atlantic area, 
both of which use the same naval facilities 
in Norfolk, 

The separate provisions of these agree- 
ments, taken by themselves, are largely rou- 
tine and technical and require no extended 
discussion. It is the total effect which is 
important. What the agreements will do is 
to advance the concept of an integrated de- 
fense which is at the heart of the NATO idea, 
and which Congress has insisted upon. If 
NATO is to operate efficiently as a truly in- 
ternational body, it must obviously be given 
the status and powers that will make it 
possible for it to do so. It must, for ex- 
ample, have juridical personality, and it 
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must have the immunities from national in- 
terference that are commonly given to inter- 
national organizations. 

There are, however, two specific points 
in the agreements which I believe should 
be explained to the Senate in some detail. 

The first of these is taxation of inter- 
national staff members. In keeping with 
the international character of the NATO 
staff, the salaries which members of the 
staff receive from the Organization are made 
immune from taxation. There is also a 
provision, however, that any member state 
may conclude an agreement with the Organ- 
ization under which that state will itself 
employ and pay any of its nationals assign- 
ed to NATO. The United States had made 
such an arrangement and is collecting taxes 
on the salaries of Americans on the NATO 
staff. We thereby avoid the creation of a 
special group of tax-exempt Americans. 

The second point which I particularly 
want to bring to the attention of the Senate 
is the limited immunity from personal ar- 
-rest which is given to experts employed on 
missions on behalf of NATO. The immunity 
is granted only “so far as necessary for the 
effective exercise of their functions while 
present in the territory of a member state 
for the discharge of their duties.” 

The question at once arises, Mr. Presi- 
dent, as to whether this immunity will in- 
terfere with enforcement of our laws, par- 
ticularly those relating to our internal 
security. 

I can say categorically to the Senate that 
in my considered judgment and in the 
opinion of the Foreign Relations Committee 
the answer to this question is no. 

Let me repeat and reemphasize that the 
experts have this immunity only “so far as 
necessary for the effective exercise of their 
functions while present in the territory of 
a member state for the discharge of their 
duties.” 

That phrase in itself limits the immunity 
to situations in which it is justified in the 
interests of the effective functioning of 
NATO. By the same token, it clearly does 
not extend the immunity to personal actions 
of the experts not connected with the dis- 
charge of their duties. As is pointed out in 
the report, espionage, sabotage, or subversion 
against the United States, by definition, 
could not be connected with the discharge 
of their duties and thus the immunity would 
not apply. 

It is important to remember that even in 
cases in which the immunity does apply the 
Chairman of the Council Deputies has the 
duty to waive it if that can be done without 
prejudice to the interests of the Organiza- 
tion and if failure to do so would impede the 
course of justice. 

It is inconceivable to me, Mr. President, 
that the Chairman of the Council Deputies 
would refuse to waive the immunity of a 
NATO expert in the case of serious violations 
of any law. But if a dispute should arise 
over his failure to do so, the agreement di- 
rects the North Atlantic Council to make 
provision for appropriate modes of settle- 
ment. And on the North Atlantic Council 
we have equal representation with the other 
NATO powers. 

Mr. President, let me emphasize again that 
it is not any single provision of these agree- 
ments which is important; it is the sum total 
of all the provisions taken as a whole. 
Though unspectacular in themselves, the 
agreements will make a significant contribu- 
tion to the organizational structure of Eu- 
ropean defense. The United States not only 
took the lead in negotiating the North At- 
lantic treaty, but it has also been a leading 
proponent of the integrated defense idea. 
We cannot now in good conscience ourselves 
fail to follow through on what we have been 
urging our European friends to do. 

The essential rights of the United States 
are fully protected in these agreements, and 
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I submit that it is in our national interest to 
ratify them. 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. It so hap- 
pened that I had the privilege of presid- 
ing over the supplementary hearings on 
the treaty. We first heard the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] who gave us a 
very fine presentation, as he has done 
today, of the point of view he is taking. 
At the same time, however, we heard 
from the Attorney General, Mr. Brownell, 
who filed a very important statement 
with the committee. I ask unanimous 
consent that that statement be incorpo- 
rated in the Record at this point as a 
part of my remarks. It gives the other 
side of the case from the international- 
law standpoint. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AND THE STATUS OF 
Forces AGREEMENT 


SUMMARY 


It has been contended that article VII of 
the Agreement Between the Parties to the 
North Atlantic Treaty regarding the status 
of their forces violates generally accepted 
rules of international law. That article 
deals with the jurisdiction, as between the 
sending and receiving states, over criminal 
offenses committed by the visiting forces in 
the receiving state. Each state has exclusive 
jurisdiction over violations of its security 
laws, which are not violations of the laws 
of the other state. The sending state has 
primary jurisdiction over offenses against 
the persons and property of that state and 
over offenses committed in the line of duty. 
The receiving state has primary jurisdiction 
over all other offenses. Either state may 
waive its jurisdiction at the request of the 
other. 

The basis for the contention that this 
article violates the rules of international 
law is the argument that under those rules 
friendly foreign forces are immune from the 
criminal jurisdiction of the host state. But 
there is no substantial support for any such 
alleged rule of international law. The many 
agreements among the nations upon this 
question, which have varied considerably in 
the allocation of jurisdiction as between 
them over these offenses, cannot be said to 
codify any rule of international law recog- 
nizing such an immunity. Indeed, the most 
recent multilateral agreement, among the 
United Kingdom, France, Belgium, the Neth- 
erlands, and Luxembourg, completely rejects 
the principle of any immunity from local 
prosecution. 

The United States Congress, in enacting 
the Friendly Service Courts Act of 1944, also 
clearly rejected the idea that friendly foreign 
forces on our soil would be immune from 
local criminal prosecution. 

The schooner Exchange (decided by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 1812), 
which is the chief reliance of those who con- 
tend that the visiting forces are entitled to 
absolute immunity, stands for no such prop- 
osition. That case was concerned only 
with the question of the immunity of a 
French warship from a libel by two Amer- 
ican citizens, based upon the claim that they 
were the true owners of the warship. More- 
over, it was decided in the absence of an 
agreement between France and the United 
States as to any immunity which would 
attend the presence of a warship or an armed 
force in this country, and cannot be deter- 
minative or even relevant in the considera- 
tion of what the terms of such an agreement 
should be. 

In a number of cases in the tribunals in 
the world, claims of immunity from local 
prosecution have been presented by members 
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of foreign forces accused of local crimes. In 
the relatively few cases where such a claim 
was sustained in the absence of an agree- 
ment, the offenses charged were almost uni- 
formly committed in the line of duty. Thus, 
the only immunity for whith there is any 
substantial support is for an offense com- 
mitted in the line of duty, although even 
this is questionable. The instant agreement 
gives primary jurisdiction to the sending 
force both over offenses of this nature and 
over other offenses. Accordingly, the instant 
agreement gives the sending force more ex- 
tensive jurisdiction than it would have in the 
absence of an agreement. 

The reservation to this agreement which 
has been proposed by Senator BRICKER would 
give exclusive jurisdiction to the United 
States over its forces abroad, and, upon the 
request of other nations, to those nations 
Over their forces in this country. Such a 
grant of exclusive jurisdiction in this coun- 
try would not only be inconsistent with the 
position which Congress has already taken 
on this issue, but also seems inconsistent 
with Senator Bricker’s proposed constitu- 
tional amendment. This amendment would 
make illegal any treaty which granted ju- 
risdiction to foreign countries in respect of 
matters which are essentially domestic in 
character. The reservation’s deprivation of 
jurisdiction over local crimes from domestic 
courts would appear to fall in this category. 

No nation of the world has either a right 
or a duty to send its forces into foreign 
territory. There is no principle of inter- 
national law which prevents nations of the 
world from entering into any agreement up- 
on this issue which is mutually satisfac- 
tory. This agreement grants to the sending 
forces more extensive jurisdiction over of- 
fenses committed by their members than 
there would be in the absence of an agree- 
ment. Moreover, compared with other agree- 
ments of a similar nature, it grants the 
sending forces substantially more jurisdic- 
tion than do those agreements, 


I. INTRODUCTION 


An agreement to implement the provisions 
of the North Atlantic Treaty! is now pend- 
ing before the Senate for ratification. This 
agreement, titled “Agreement Between the 
Parties to the North Atlantic Treaty Regard- 
ing the Status of Their Forces,”? sets forth 
the conditions and terms which will control 
the status of forces which are sent by one 
state, party to the agreement, within the 
territory of another state, party to the agree- 
ment. 

Article VII of this agreement, treats, inter 
riia, the question of jurisdiction, as between 
the sending state and the receiving state, 
over criminal offenses committed by the 
members of the forces of the sending state 
within the receiving state. Briefly, this ar- 
ticle provides that the military authorities 
of the sending state shall have the right 
to exercise all criminal and disciplinary ju- 
risdiction conferred by the sending state's 
laws and that the authorities of the receiv- 
ing state shall have jurisdiction over offenses 
committed by the members of the force of 
the sending state. It analyzes this possible 
conflict of jurisdiction as follows: Each 
state has exclusive jurisdiction over all se- 
curity (treason, sabotage) offenses which are 
punishable by its lawr but not by the law 
of the other state. The sending state has 
the primary right to exercise jurisdiction 
over a member of its forces wherever the 
offense is solely against its property or se- 
curity, or solely against the person or prop- 
erty of another member of that force or a 


163 Stat. 2241. 

2 Hearings, Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, 83d Cong., Ist sess., p. 97 et seq. 
(hereinafter, hearings). 

Id. at 99-100. The complete text of this 
article is set forth in the appendix, infra. 
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civilian component or dependent, or where 
the offense arises out of any act or omission 
done in the performance of official duty. In 
all other cases, the receiving state has the 
primary right to exercise jurisdiction. Either 
state may waive its primary right to exer- 
cis) jurisdiction, and the authorities of the 
state having the primary right “shall give 
sympathetic consideration to a request from 
the authorities of the other state for a 
waiver of its right in cases where that other 
state considers such a waiver to be of par- 
ticular importance.“ 

This article may be suspended in the event 
of hostilities by any of the contracting par- 
ties as to that party.’ In effect, then, it is 
operative, at the option of any party, only in 
the absence of hostilities. Article XVI of 
the agreement provides that all differences 
between the parties relating to the inter- 
pretation or application. of the agreement 
shall be settled by negotiation between them 
or by reference to the North Atlantic Coun- 
cil, 

This article has been attacked on the floor 
of the Senate as reflecting ‘‘a callous disre- 
gard of the rights of the American Armed 
Forces personnel.” * The basis for this state- 
ment by Senator Bricker was the contention 
that under international law, friendly armed 
forces on the territory of a foreign state are 
completely immune from the criminal juris- 
diction of that state.! In accordance with 
that contention, Senator Bricker has pro- 
posed a reservation to the agreement, as fol- 
lows: 8 

“The military authorities of the United 
States as a sending state shall have exclu- 
sive jurisdiction over the members of its 
force or civilian component and their de- 
pendents with respect to all offenses com- 
mitted within the territory of the receiving 
state and the United States as a receiving 
state shall, at the request of a sending state, 
waive any jurisdiction which it might pos- 
sess over the members of a force or civilian 
component of a sending state and their de- 
pendents with respect to all offenses com- 
mitted within the territory of the United 
States.” 


Art. VII, sec. 3 (c). 

Art. XV. 1. Subject to paragraph 2 of 
this article, this agreement shall remain in 
force in the event of hostilities to which the 
North Atlantic Treaty applies, except that 
the provisions for settling claims in para- 
graphs 2 and 5 of Article VIII shall not ap- 
ply to war damage, and that the provisions 
of the agreement, and, in particular of ar- 
ticles III and VII, shall immediately be re- 
viewed by the contracting parties concerned, 
who may agree to such modifications as they 
may consider desirable regarding the appli- 
cation of the agreement between them. 

2. In the event of such hostilities, each of 
the contracting parties shall have the right, 
by giving 60 days’ notice to the other con- 
tracting parties, to suspend the application 
of any of the provisions of this agreement so 
far as it is concerned. If this right is ex- 
ercised, the contracting parties shall im- 
mediately consult with a view to agreeing 
on suitable. provisions to replace the pro- 
visions suspended, 

N 1 Record, May 7, 1953, page 
4659. 

It was also asserted that this article is a 
violation of our own Uniform Code of Mili- 
tary Justice. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, May 7, 
1953, pp. 4670-4671.) -But this code, while 
granting jurisdiction to our military author- 
ities over our own forces does not have the 
extraterritorial effect of depriving foreign 
courts of jurisdiction on their own soil, Any 
such derogation of jurisdiction must flow 
from the consent of the foreign country, and 
not from our domestic legislation. 

$ CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, May 7, 1953, page 
4659, 
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This reservation obviously transforms the 
nature of the jurisdiction over criminal of- 
fenses committed by the members of the 
United States forces. According to its terms, 
the receiving states will have no criminal 
jurisdiction over the members of that force, 
and the United States “shall, at the request 
of a sending state, waive” its own jurisdic- 
tion over forces in this country. No mat- 
ter what the offense, no matter how unre- 
lated to the line of duty, no member of the 
sending force will be subject to the criminal 
jurisdiction of the receiving state. Insofar 
as the United States is concerned, this means 
that a foreign soldier stationed, for example, 
in Georgia could not be tried by the Georgia 
courts for any offense against its citizens, in- 
as much as the agreement applies to the po- 
litical subdivisions of the contracting par- 
tles.“ 

Senator Bricker stated that “the crux of 
the matter is what rights can properly be 
claimed for American servicemen abroad un- 
der generally accepted rules of international 
law.“ These generally accepted rules of 
international law” are said to provide that 
friendly foreign armed forces stationed in 
a state are completely immune from the ju- 
risdiction of that state. The authorities for 
this proposition are to be found, according 
to Senator Bricker, in an article by Colonel 
Archibald King,“ “the most complete review 
of the subject which has been made in recent 
years.“ There is no question but that in 
this, article Colonel King expounds that 
thesis, The various materials upon which 
he relies are examined in subsequent por- 
tions of this memorandum. 

It will suffice to state at this point that 
in a later article, Colonel King rather rue- 
fully points out that when the tribunals of 
the world have actually considered the prob- 
lem, they have “shown considerable reluc- 
tance to apply [the] doctrine against their 
own country, and a disposition—perhaps un- 
conscious—to find the particular case before 
the court not within the scope of that doc- 
trine.” 4 


Tr. INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENTS 


In determining what are “generally ac- 
cepted rules of international law,” of first 
importance are terms of any international 
agreements which may deal with the ques- 
tion with which the rule is purportedly 
concerned. Uniformity among agreements 
indicates on the one hand that the nations 
of the world recognize certain principles to 
be binding upon them. These agreements 
represent codifications of those principles, 
The existence of these agreements, of course, 
in no way derogates from the power of any 


* Art. I, sec. 2. 

0 CONGRESSIONAL Record, May 8, 1953, p. 
4659. 

“Jurisdiction Over Friendly Foreign 
Armed Forces (36 Am. J. Int. L. 539 (1942) 
(hereinafter, King I). 

1? CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, May 8, 1953, p. 
4660. Colonel King’s article is reprinted in 
the Recorp at this point. 

* King, Further Developments Concerning 
Jurisdiction Over Friendly Foreign Armed 
Forces (40 Am. J. Int. L. 257, 278 (1944) 
(hereinafter, King II)). For more recent 
and comprehensive reviews of the subject, 
see Barton, Foreign Armed Forces; Immu- 
nity from Supervisory Jurisdiction (26 Br, 
Yearbook of Int. L. 380 (1949) (hereinafter, 
Barton I)); Barton, Foreign Armed Forces; 
Immunity from Criminal Jurisdiction (27 
id. 186 (1950) (hereinafter, Barton II)). In 
this latter article the author concludes that 
(p. 234) “there exists a rule of international 
law according to which members of visiting 
forces are, in principle, subject to the ex- 
ercise of criminal jurisdiction by the local 
courts and that any exceptions to that 
general and far-reaching principle must be 
traced to express privilege or concession.” 
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two or more nations to enter into agree- 
ments with different provisions, binding the 
two nations as between themselves“ But 
it does indicate that such an agreement devi- 
ates from the norm of international prac- 
tice. If, on the other hand, there is no 
consistency among the agreements on the 
subject, no “generally accepted rule of in- 
ternational law” can be deduced—except the 
obvious one that there is no such general 
rule of international law. As regards the 
immunity of friendly foreign armed forces 
from the criminal jurisdiction of the re- 
ceiving state, the fact that so many varied 
agreements have been entered into estab- 
lishes incontrovertibly that there is no gen- 
erally recognized rule of international law 
which accords immunity to the forces of the 
visiting nation. 

These international agreements have been 
both bilateral and multilateral. Their pro- 
visions have depended primarily upon the 
particular parties to the agreement, the 
reasons for the foreign force on the receiving 
State's territory, and like considerations. A 
great number has been negotiated among 
parties who were engaged in active warfare 
at the time and, accordingly, are not com- 
parable to the instant agreement.” Such 
wartime agreements directly reflect the in 
extremis status of one or more of the par- 
ties. Yet even these show no such uniform- 
ity as to indicate that the nations of the 
world are agreed upon one single rule which 
is to determine the fate of their forces abroad 
and of their peoples at home, insofar as lo- 
cal criminal jurisdiction is concerned, The 
peacetime agreements also run the gamut 
of jurisdictional possibilities, and, in like 
manner, reflect the relative status of the 
parties at the time the agreements were 
negotiated, 


A. Wartime agreements 
(1) World War I* 


A series of agreements concluded by France 
during the First War granted exclusive juris- 
diction to the military tribunals of the 
Armed Forces of the Allied powers in France 
over the members of those forces." The 
Allied forces in France, however, were for the 
most part in the nature of an occupation by 
consent and were in complete control over 
the area they occupied. Indeed, the first 
such agreement found it necessary to make - 
special provisions exempting Belgian na- 
tionals from the jurisdiction of the French 
military courts. This, of course, is a com- 
pletely different state of affairs from that 
contemplated by the instant agreement.” 
Both the United States and Great Britain 
entered into similar agreements with Bel- 
gium,“ but the only British court which was 
faced with a problem involving its criminal 
jurisdiction over a Belgian soldier for an 
offense committed in London assumed that 
it had such jurisdiction despite the language 


3 See infra, 

* See, supra. In the event that any nation 
suspends the provision of article VII, its 
forces on foreign soil will be subject to the 
vagaries of the doctrines which have been 
developed for the status of such forces in the 
absence of an agreement. These doctrines 
provide less protection for the visiting force 
than does the instant agreement. See infra. 

% See, generally, Barton I, pp. 387-390; 
Barton II, pp, 187-194; King I, 549-553. 

* E. g., France-United States, Jan. 3, 14, 
1918, Foreign Relations of the United States, 
1918, Supp. 2, p. 737; France-Great Britain, 
Dec. 15, 1915, id., p. 735. 

Barton I, pp. 387-388. 

0 Prance-Belgium Agreement of August 
14, 1914, Barton I, p. 388. 

See Barton II, pp. 187-188. 

% United Kingdom-Belgium, Apr. 14, 1916; 
United States-Belgium, Foreign Relations of 
the United States, 1918, Supp. 2, pp. 747, 751. 
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of the agreement“ Negotiations were en- 
tered into between Great Britain and the 
United States, but no agreement was ever 
reached. 


(2) World War II 


Of great significance is the World War II 
experience. 

In 1933, Great Britain adopted the Visiting 
Forces (British Commonwealth) Act.“ This 
provided that any Dominion military court 
might exercise its jurisdiction “in relation to 
members of the force in matters concerning 
discipline and in matters concerning the in- 
ternal administration of the force.” It did 
not exempt any member of the Dominion 
force from local criminal jurisdiction.” In 
1940, the Allied Forces Act was adopted.* 
This act adopted in the main the provisions 
of the 1933 act for the Allied forces stationed 
in Britain. It granted jurisdiction to the 
Allied military courts in “matters of disci- 
pline and and internal administration over 
members of the force.” It further provided 
that the offenses of murder, manslaughter, 
and rape could be tried only by the civil 
courts of the United Kingdom. Offenses 
punishable by local law which were at the 
same time offenses against discipline were 
within the concurrent jurisdiction of both 
the civil courts and the service courts.” In- 
ternational agreements of this nature were 
concluded, with appropriate protocols, en- 
abling regulations, and Orders in Council 
with Czechoslovakia, the Free-French Au- 
thority, Norway, Netherlands, and Belgium.” 

When United States troops began to ar- 
rive in Great Britain in number, an Order 
in Council was issued which made applicable 
to those forces the Allied Forces Act of 1940,™ 


= Rez v. Aughet; see infra. 

Foreign Relations of the United States, 
1918, Supp. 2, pp. 733-760. For conflicting 
interpretations of these negotiations, com- 
pare King I, pp. 551-553, with Barton I, pp. 
391-395, and Barton II, pp. 192-194. 

# Great Britain did adopt, as domestic leg- 
islation, its Defense of the Realm Regula- 
tion No. 45 F, which affirmatively granted to 
the Allies power to exercise jurisdiction over 
their own forces. Order of Mar. 22, 1918, 
S. R. & O,, 1918 (No. 367), pp. 332-334. 

* See generally, the Status of the United 
States Forces in English Law (38 Am. J. Int. 

Law 50); Schwelb, the Status of Soviet Forces 
in British Law (39 Am. J. Int. Law 330); 
Goodhart, the Legal Aspect of the American 
Forces in Great Britain (28 A. B. A. J. 762); 
Schwelb, the Jurisdiction Over the Members 
of the Allied Forces in Great Britain, Czecho- 
slovak Yearbook of International Law (1942), 
p. 147; Kuratowski, International Law and 
the Naval, Military, and Air Force Courts of 
Foreign Governments in the United Kingdom 
(28 Trans. Grotius Soc. 1 (1942)); the U. S. A. 
Visiting Forces Act, 1942 (6 Mod. L. Rev. 68); 
Barton I, pp. 396-406; Barton II, pp. 197-204; 
King I, pp. 553-559; King Il, pp. 263-276 
(85 Sol. J. 219). 

23 and 24 Geo. V, ch. 6. 

n The principal objection to the act in 
Parliament was that under sec. 1 (3) of the 
act, the military courts were removed from 
the supervisory jurisdiction of the civil 
courts and that a member of the force con- 
victed by a military court could get no relief 
by habeas corpus or otherwise from the civil 
court. See Goodhart, note 25, supra. 

#3 and 4 Geo, Vi, ch. 51. 

Under British law, a British serviceman 
is subject to the jurisdiction of the civil 
courts for offenses against the laws of Great 
Britain in time of war. See Goodhart, note 
25, supra, 

» Even this act with its limited grant of 
jurisdiction to the military courts was called 
a historic measure and a practical expedient 
to meet an obvious need. (190 L. T. 175-176). 

"United States of America (Visiting 
ote Order, 1942, S. R. & O. 1942, No. 966, 
P- 
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giving the British civil courts concurrent 
jurisdiction over offenses against local law 
which were also infractions of American 
military law. This state of affairs was 
deemed unsatisfactory and, after an ex- 
change of notes,“ the United States of Amer- 
ica (Visiting Forces) Act, 1942. was adopted. 
This act gave American military courts ex- 
clusive jurisdiction over offenses committed 
by American personnel. It was termed in 
the note from Foreign Secretary Eden as a 
“very considerable departure * * * from 
the traditional system and practice of the 
United Kingdom.”* It is clear that this 
grant of exclusive jurisdiction was consid- 
ered unprecedented. And after the act’s 
passage, it was termed “a startling departure 
from long established and jealously guarded 
precedent.” Indeed, Great Britain has re- 
cently adopted its Visiting Forces Act, 1952. 
This act closely parallels the jurisdictional 
provisions of the instant agreement and 
vitiates the grant of exclusive jurisdiction 
to our forces in Great Britain. It is expected 
to go into effect with the ratification of the 
instant agreement, but in any event in the 
near future. 

A similar course attended the sending of 
United States forces to Australia, and the 
United States eventually concluded similar 
agreements with Belgium, Canada, China, 
Egypt, India, and New Zealand. 

On the other hand, Great Britain itself 
was successful in obtaining immunity from 
criminal prosecution by the local courts with 
Belgium, China, Ethiopia, and Portugal. 
Also entered into during this period was a 
series of agreements similar to those of the 
First World War," where the visiting State 
was, in effect, an army in peaceful occupa- 
tion by consent. 

The destroyer-base exchange between the 
United States and Great Britain also con- 
tained provisions for the exercise of criminal 
jurisdiction by the United States military 
courts on the leased bases.* As Colonel King 
concedes, this agreement cannot be read to 
give exclusive jurisdiction to American mili- 
tary courts.“ Rather, that agreement gave 
concurrent jurisdiction to the military and 
local courts in all classes of offenses, except 
those of a security nature, those committed 
in the leased area, or those of a military na- 
ture, in which cases the United States was 
given the absolute right in the first instance 
to assume and exercise jurisdiction." It was 
further provided that nothing in the agree- 
ment was to be deemed to limit the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States over members of 
its forces, in matters of discipline and in- 
ternal administration.“ 


= See S. Rept. No. 956, 78th Cong., 2d sess. 

35 and 6 Geo. VI, ch. 31. 

* See note 32, supra. 

* 106 Just. p. 411. 

æ Compare, however, the status of Greek 
nationals in Egypt, for whom a similar agree- 
ment had not been reached. Gounaris v. 
Ministere Public (Annual Digest and Reports 
of Public International Law Cases (herein- 
after, Ann. Dig.), 1943-45, p. 152; infra; Bar- 
ton II, pp. 201-2). 

* See supra. 

*United States-Denmark (E. A. S. 204 
(1941)); United States-Panama (6 Dept. 
State Bull., 448, 449 (1942)); United King- 
dom-Ethiopia, January 31, 1942; United 
Kingdom-Free French Authority, December 
14,1942. Similar agreements were concluded 
by the United Kingdom on behalf of the Al- 
lied Governments with those countries whose 
Governments were in exile for the territory 
which was occupied by the enemy, Belgium, 
France, the Netherlands, and Norway. (Bar- 
ton II, pp. 203-204.) 

E. A. S. 235. This agreement was modi- 
fied in 1950. See infra. 

King I, pp. 553-555. 

“E. A. S. 235, art. IV. 

© Ibid. 
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To summarize wartime experience: The 
first war involved for the most part occupa- 
tions by consent and the agreements then 
entered into were accordingly, not compa- 
rable to the instant agreement. During the 
Second World War, only the United States 
and Great Britain were able to obtain ex- 
clusive jurisdiction over their own forces on 
friendly foreign soil. As between Great 
Britain and the United States, we obtained 
such exclusive jurisdiction in Great Britain 
itself and in several of the Dominions, but 
on the leased bases received only concurrent 
jurisdiction. Other nations on British soil 
did not obtain even complete concurrent 
criminal jurisdiction. These wartime agree- 
ments, to the extent that they are relevant, 
obviously reflect the relative circumstances 
of the parties at the time of the negotiations. 
In view of their varied terms, they cannot be 
said to codify any rule of international law. 


B. Agreements in time of peace 


The agreements which were concluded 
among the nations in times of peace are most 
directly relevant to the provisions of the in- 
stant agreement. They show conclusively 
that the nations of the world recognize no 
rule of absolute immunity in peacetime for 
friendly forces on foreign soil. 


(1) Bilateral Agreements 

During the interwar period,“ the British 
were successful in obtaining exclusive crim- 
inal jurisdiction over their forces in Iraq “ 
and Egypt.“ Of particular significance, how- 
ever, is the fact that the members of forces 
of other nations stationed in Egypt were 
not considered immune from the jurisdic- 
tion of the Egyptian courts.” 

In 1948, Great Britain and France entered 
into a visiting force agreement for the Brit- 
ish armed forces pending their final with- 
drawal from French territory.“ This gave 
exclusive jurisdiction to the British military 
forces in two cases Only: where the victim 
was a member of the British force and where 
the offense was contrary to United Kingdom 
military law, but not to French law. In all 
other cases, the French authorities were only 
to “examine with the greatest consideration 
any request” “ from the British to transfer 
the accused to a British military court. 

Since the war the United States has entered 
into a series of agreements with foreign 
countries which have dealt with this ques- 
tion. In two of these the United States 
has obtained exclusive jurisdiction over of- 
fenses committed by its forces anywhere in 
the receiving countries for the interim period 
which will terminate with the signing of the 
instant agreement; namely, the agreements 
with Denmark for Greenland” and Japan.” 
Several provide for such exclusive jurisdic- 
tion during a state of war." One is quite 


The only agreement prior to World War 
I which appears to have been interpreted to 
apply to a situation of this nature was the 
treaty between the United States and Pana- 
ma, 1904, 33 Stat. 2234; see Republic of 
Panama v. Schwartzfiger, infra. 

“October 10, 1922, Great Britain Treaty 
Series (hereinafter, G. B. T. S.) No. 17 
(1925); see also id. No. 15 (1931). 

“G. B. T. S. No. 6 (1937), 31 Am. J. Int. L. 
(Supp.), p. 77. See Barton II, pp. 195-196, 
for the cases decided under this agreement, 

“See infra. 

“G. B. T. S. No. 44 (1948). 

Id., art. 4 (1). 

* TIAS 2292, June 8, 1951, art. VIII. 

Administrative Agreement under art. III 
of the treaty, Feb. 28, 1952, art. XVIL 
This agreement is effective pending ratifica- 
tion of the instant agreement, but in any 
event may now be reconsidered at the re- 
quest of Japan. 

Agreement with the Republic of the 
Philippines, TIAS 1775, art. XII, sec. 6, Mar. 
26, 1947; Modification of Leased Bases Agree- 
ment, TIAS, 2105, art. IV, sec. (1) (a) (i), 
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similar to the instant agreement.“ Another 
equivocally provides that “depending on 
international authority,” the United States 
shall have exclusive jurisdiction over of- 
fenses committed by its troops in certain 
specified areas.” 

In time of peace, the Philippine agree- 
ment gives the United States exclusive juris- 
diction over offenses committed on its bases 
(except where the two parties are Philippine 
nationals or the offense is against Philippine 
security). Otherwise, the Philippine Repub- 
lic has concurrent jurisdiction over every 
other offense. Either party may waive its 
jurisdiction, and in cases where the offense 
is committed in the line of duty, the Philip- 
pines will notify the United States so that 
it may exercise its jurisdiction. The agree- 
ments with respect to the leased bases and 
the Bahamas Long Range Proving Ground 
both provide that the United States shall 
have exclusive jurisdiction over security and 
United States interest offenses within the 
leased areas, but that there shall be con- 
current jurisdiction everywhere else. Where 
there is such concurrent jurisdiction the two 
authorities will designate the court where 
the offender is to be tried. The agreement 
with the Dominican Republic provides for 
concurrent jurisdiction over offenses against 
Dominican nationals or local aliens outside 
the sites. A mixed commission decides who 
shall exercise the jurisdiction and in making 
that decision is to consider whether the act 
or omission constituting the offense occurred 
in the line of duty. 


(2) Multilateral Agreements 


There have been two multilaterial agree- 
ments which have been adopted by groups 
of nations, and one code suggested by the 
Institute of International Law which has 
been relied upon by courts in deciding these 
questions. None of these recognizes any 
principle of absolute immunity. 

(1) In 1898, the Institute of Internation- 
al Law, a group of the world’s leading inter- 
national jurists, promulgated a code, entitled 
“Regulations Concerning the Legal Status of 
Ships and Their Crews in Foreign Ports,” ** 
which was designed to control the status of 
warships in both peace and war. It pro- 
vides: 

“Arr. 16. Crimes and offenses committed on 
board these ships or on the boats belonging 
to them, whether by members of the crew, 
or by any others on board, shall come under 
the jurisdiction of the courts of the nation to 
which the ship belongs and shall be judged 
according to the laws of that nation, what- 
ever be the nationality of the perpetrators or 
the victims. 

“Whenever the commander shall deliver 
the delinquent over to the local authorities, 
the latter shall regain the jurisdiction which 
under ordinary circumstances would belong 
to them, 

. . . * * 

“Arr. 18. If people from on board shall 
commit violations of the law of the country 
on land, they may be arrested by officers of 
the authority of the country and given up to 
local justice. 

“Notice of the arrest shall be sent to the 
commander of the ship, who cannot require 
them to be given up. 

“If the delinquents, not having been ar- 
rested, shall return on board, the local au- 
thority cannot take them thence, but may 
require only that they be handed over to 


Aug. 1, 1950; Bahamas Long Range Prov- 
ing Ground, TIAS 2099, art. V, sec. (1) (a) 
(i), July 21, 1950; Dominican Republic, art. 
XV, sec. 1 (a) (i), Nov. 26, 1951. 

% Iceland, TIAS 2295, May 8, 1951, art. II. 

Saudi Arabia, TIAS 2290, June 18, 1951, 
art. 13 (c). 

„Scott, Resolutions of the Institute of In- 
ternational Law (1916), pp. 147-148 (Oxford 
Press). 
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their national courts and that it be informed 
of the result of the proceedings. 

“If the persons accused of misdemeanor 
or crime committed on land are on duty, 
whether individually or collectively, in virtue 
of a concession, express or tacit, of the local 
authority, they shall, after their arrest, upon 
the request of the commander, be delivered 
over to him with the proces-verbaux stating 
the facts, and with the request, if necessary, 
that they be brought before their competent 
national authority, and that the local au- 
thority be informed of the result of the 
proceedings.” * 

These resolutions were reproduced by the 
Institute of International Law at Stockholm 
in 1928, and, although they do not appear 
to have ever been officially adopted by any 
nation or nations, were relied upon by the 
Court of Cassation in Egypt in 1942 in the 
case of Ministere Public v. Triandafilou.™ 
The significant feature of this code 1s that 
it does not apply to the members of the 
crew of friendly foreign warships any im- 
munity for offenses committed ashore. 

(2) The Latin American countries adopted 
the Bustamente code in 1928.7 This code 
provides: 

“Art. 296. Penal laws are binding upon all 
persons residing in the territory, without 
other exceptions than those established in 
this chapter. 

“ART. 297. The head of each of the con- 
tracting states is exempt from the penal laws 
of the others when he is in the territory of 
the latter. 

“ArT. 298. The diplomatic representatives 
of the contracting states in each of the oth- 
ers, together with their foreign personnel, 
and the members of the families of the for- 
mer who are living in his company enjoy 
the same exemption, 

“ArT. 299. Nor are the penal laws of the 
state applicable to offenses committed with- 
in the field of military operations when it 
authorizes the passage of an army of another 
contracting state through its territory, ex- 
cept offenses not legally connected with said 
army. 

“Art. 300. The same exemption is applied 
to offenses committed on board of foreign 
war vessels or aircraft while in territorial 
waters or in the national air.” 

This code has particular significance be- 
cause it follows in precise order the struc- 
ture of Chief Justice Marshall’s opinion in 
the Exchange“ But the code does not pro- 
vide the absolute immunity from jurisdic- 
tion which that opinion has been interpreted 
as requiring. Rather, it renders local laws 
inapplicable only when the offenses are 
committed within the field of military oper- 
ations and are legally connected with the 
army. 

(3) By far the most important interna- 
tional agreement on this question which 
has been reached is that negotiated and 
approved by the Brussels Treaty Powers, on 
December 21, 1949. Each of these powers, 
France, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Bel- 
guim, and the United Kingdom, is a signatory 
of the North Atlantic Treaty, and of the in- 
stant agreement. This 1949 agreement, 
Status of Members of the Armed Forces of 
the Brussels Treaty Powers, is designated to 
accomplish the samè purposes as the instant 


Arts. 16 and 18 relate only to peace- 
time. The part devoted to time of war has 
no comparable provision, 

“Ann. Dig. (1919-42), p. 165. Colonel 
King takes issue with the court’s use of this 
code, in part because he maintains that 
Egypt was in a virtual state of war at the 
time. King II, pp. 258-260. But see Brin- 
ton, The Egyptian Mixed Courts and Foreign 
Armed Forces (40 Am. J. Int. L. 787). 

“IV Hudson, International Legislation 
(1928-29), 2279, 2323. 

& See infra. 
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agreement.“ As such, the treatment ac- 
corded to the question of criminal jurisdic- 
tion over the visiting forces is the most 
revealing demonstration possible of the at- 
titude of those nations toward the applicable 
principles of international law. Article 7 
(2) of that agreement provides: 

“Members of a foreign force who commit 
an offense in the receiving state against the 
laws in force in that state can be prosecuted 
in the courts of the receiving state. 

“When the act is also an offense against 
the law of the sending state, the authorities 
of the receiving state will examine with the 
greatest sympathy any request, received be- 
fore the court has declared its verdict, for 
the transfer of the accused for trial before 
the courts of the sending state, 

“Where a member of a foreign force com- 
mits an offense against the security of, or 
involving disloyalty to, the sending state or 
an offense against its property, or an offense 
against a member of the force to which he 
belongs, the authorities of the receiving 
state where the offense was committed will 
prosecute only if they consider that special 
considerations require them to do so. 

“The competent military authorities of 
the foreign force shall have, within the re- 
ceiving state, any jurisdiction conferred 
upon them by the law of the sending state 
in relation to an offense committed by a 
member of their own armed forces.” 

Even the most cursory reading of this pro- 
vision will show that in this agreement, 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxem- 
bourg, and the United Kingdom have recog- 
nized no principle of absolute immunity, or 
even any concept of “primary jurisdiction.” 
Every offense committed in the territory of 
the receiving state—those committed within 
the limits of the quarters of the visiting 
force, those committed at a time when the 
offender is on duty, those committed against 
a member of or the property of the force of 
the sending state—is within the jurisdiction 
of the receiving state which is obliged to 
give “the greatest sympathy” to any request 
for a transfer to the courts of the sending 
state. 

This is the most recent and most authore 
itative expression imaginable by the coun- 
tries, other than the United States and the 
remaining signatories, most directly con- 
cerned with the jurisdictional provisions of 
the instant agreement. And in the most 
unequivocal terms it is established that no 
principle of absolute, exclusive, or even pri- 
mary jurisdiction in the sending state is 
recognized by those countries. 

Not one of the multilateral expressions on 
the question recognizes any kind of absolute 
immunity, The bilateral agreements which 
appear to recognize such a principle are 
readily understandable in terms of the rela- 
tive positions of the parties in the then 
prevailing circumstances. It may categor- 
ically be stated that the instant agreement 
gives, as much, if not more, “exclusive” jur- 
isdiction over its own forces to the sending 
state as do comparable international agree- 
ments, 

C. The Service Courts of Friendly Foreign 
Forces Act 

Although there have been instances of the 
passage of foreign troops through this coun- 
try which might have raised the question,” 
the only domestic legislation to cover this 
question of the jurisdiction to try members 
of such forces ever enacted was the Service 
Courts of Friendly Foreign Forces Act of 
1944." It is uniquely revealing as to the 
refusal of Congress to recognize any rule of 
absolute immunity to be accorded to friendly 


% 22 Dept of State Bull., Mar. 20, 1950, 
488, 449. 

See Tucker v. Alexandroff (183 U. S. 424, 
434-435). 

22 U. S. C. secs. 701 et seq., 58 Stat. 643. 
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foreign forces from the criminal jurisdic- 
tion of our courts. 

This act was designed to reciprocate for 
the grant of jurisdiction to American mili- 
tary courts over American forces in Great 
Britain given by that country in its United 
States of America (Visiting Forces) Act, 
1942.8 Both the House and Senate commit- 
tee reports contain the notes exchanged be- 
tween the United States and British Govern- 
ment, wherein the British Government terms 
its own action—granting the exclusive jur- 
isdiction—“a very considerable depar- 
ture * * * from the traditional system and 
practice of the United Kingdom.“ The 
Senate committee report contains the state- 
ments that the proposed legislation “is of a 
temporary and conditional nature since its 
operation is revocable at the pleasure of the 
President as agent of Congress, under sec- 
tion 6. This is an important feature of the 
bill. At any rate, Congress is at liberty to 
repeal or amend at any time. 

“The committee do not concede that any 
foreign military court has more than condi- 
tional jurisdiction while on our soil.” * 

During the course of the debate in the 
Senate, Senator Revercomb maintained that 
the pending bill was not clear as to the juris- 
diction which the foreign-service courts 
would have and that the bill should be 
amended to define that jurisdiction more 
clearly. He stated that that bill was not 

erly reciprocal to the British legislation, 
which had granted exclusive jurisdiction to 
the American-service courts in Great Brit- 
ain.“ In reply, Senators Murdock and Mc- 
Farland, who were in charge of the bill, stated 
fiatly that the Senate committee had con- 
sidered and rejected the proposal that United 
States courts be divested of jurisdiction.” 
Senator Murdock stated:* 

“I ask the Senator whether he wants to 
prohibit the jurisdiction of the Federal courts 
and the jurisdiction of the State courts, as 
the parliamentary act prohibits the jurisdic- 
tion of the criminal courts in England. If he 
wants to go that far, I think he should tell 
the Senate. That is one of the questions, as 
the Senator recalls, which came before the 
Committee on the Judiciary. By a majority 
vote it was decided, I think rather emphati- 
cally, that we did not want to prohibit juris- 
diction on the part of our courts, but that all 
we wanted to do was to implement whatever 
jurisdiction the  foreign-service courts 
brought with them to this country, first, by 
power of arrest, second, by power of dealing 
with witnesses, and stop there. 

. * . ka — 


“As I understand the Senator from West 
Virginia [Senator Revercomb], he wants to 
deny criminal jurisdiction to the Federal and 
State courts of this country. The position 
I take is that it is not necessary to go that 
far, nor do I want to go that far, nor do 
I think Congress has the right to prohibit 
jurisdiction on the part of the State courts 
over criminal matters.” 


e3 and 4 Geo. VI, ch. 51. See supra. 

S. Rep. No. 956, 78th Cong., 2d sess.; H. 
Rept. No. 936, 78th Cong., Ist sess. 

“S. Rept., supra, note 63, pp. 11-12. 

* CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 90, part 5, 
pages 6490, 6492. The Senator prefaced his 
remarks by stating that under international 
law, as recognized, as he thought by Ameri- 
can law, but not by British law, the foreign- 
service courts were entitled to exclusive 

ion over their members. Ibid. 
However, he later stated that his proposed 
amendment had been carefully phrased so as 
not to use the words “exclusive jurisdiction.”. 
Id. at 6496-6497, Despite this explanation 
the amendment was rejected, Id. at 6498. 
Id. at 6495-6498 

* Id. at 6491-6492, 

Id. at 6492. r 
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And Senator McFarland stated: 

“As I understand the argument the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia now makes and the 
argument he made before the Committee 
on the Judiciary, he would divest our courts 
of what jurisdiction they may have to try 
these cases. The majority of the commit- 
tee were unwilling to do that. The ma- 
jority of the committee felt that the Fed- 
eral Government had no right to divest State 
courts of jurisdiction. 


. . . . hd 


“+ © œ If [the service courts] have not 
jurisdiction, we do not have to give up the 
defendants, we do not have to subpena wit- 
nesses, we do not have to do anything. And 
if they do not try the defendants, we can 
try them ourselves. That is the difference. 
But the Senator from West Virginia would 
pass legislation which would divest our 
courts of jurisdiction. That is the only 
difference between the majority and the 
able Senator from West Virginia.” © 
The careful language of the committee 
reports, the rejection of the Revercomb 
amendment, and the statements of the 
managers of the bill on the Senate floor 
indicate that the phraseology of the act, 
which contains no definition of the juris- 
diction of the foreign service courts nor any 
prohibition against the exercise of juris- 
diction by American courts, either State or 
Federal, was a deliberate rejection by the 
Congress of the concept that there is an 
absolute immunity accorded foreign forces 
in a friendly state from the criminal juris- 
diction of that state. It may therefore 
be stated that the only domestic legislation 
which the Congress has considered dealing 
with this subject has been based upon the 
premise that there is no exclusive criminal 
jurisdiction in foreign service courts over 
foreign friendly forces stationed in this 
country. 


III. JURISDICTION IN THE ABSENCE OF AN 
AGREEMENT 


The instant agreement provides that of- 
fenses against the security of one state, not 
punishable by the laws of the other, are 
within the exclusive jurisdiction of the first 
state. Offenses by members of the sending 
state against the person or property of that 
state or offenses committed in the line of 
duty are within the primary jurisdiction of 
the sending state. All other offenses are 
within the primary jurisdiction of the re- 
ceiving state.” 

The discussion in part II shows that in 
international agreements the nations have 
not acted upon any hypothesis that visiting 
forces are entitled to immunity as a matter 
of right and that the most directly parallel 
agreements recognize less immunity than 
that which is afforded by the instant agree- 


And see remarks of Senator Connally, 
id., at 6497. 

This use of “primary” and “exclusive” is 
quite correct. An offense against the secu- 
rity of one state which is not an offense 
against the laws of the other must neces- 
sarily be within the sole jurisdiction of the 
first, that is, if any state has jurisdiction. 
This jurisdiction, accordingly, is “exclusive.” 
On the other hand, offenses against the laws 
of both states are within the concurrent. 
jurisdiction of those states. See note 83, 
infra. Priority of this jurisdiction is, in 
turn, appropriately termed “primary.” It 
should further be pointed out that under 
article VII, 8, an accused who has been 
tried by one state and acquitted, convicted 
or pardoned cannot be tried again for the 
same offense within the same territory. 
But nothing prevents the military authori- 
ties of the sending state from trying a mem- 
ber of its force for breach of discipline, even 
though he has been tried for the same of- 
fense by another state. 
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ment. Moreover, it is clear that if there 
were no agreement controlling the issue, our 
forces abroad would, again, be entitled to 
less immunity than the instant agreement 
affords. Where there were no agreements 
the cases which have been decided by the 
tribunals of the world show that practically 
the only situation where a claim of immu- 
nity has been given any recognition what- 
soever has been for offenses committed in 
the line of duty, a category of offenses clearly 
covered by the instant agreement. 


A. The Schooner Exchange™ 


The opinion of Chief Justice Marshall of 
the Supreme Court of the United States in 
The Schooner Exchange is the principal basis 
upon which rest those who claim that an 
absolute exemption or immunity for friendly 
armed forces from the criminal jurisdiction 
of the receiving state exists, Certainly it is 
the basis for the numerous textbook writers 
who have asserted the proposition.* Ana 
it is the cornerstone of Colonel King’s legal 
structure. Although it presents no support 
for the protagonists of the exclusive juris- 
diction contention, the frequency of its cita- 
tion requires that its language, rationale, 
and decision be thoroughly analyzed. 

In 1811 two American citizens filled a libel 
in the United States District Court for the 
District of Pennsylvania against the schoon- 
er Exchange, then in the port of Philadel- 
phia. In this libel they alleged that they 
were the true owners of the vessel, but that 
on a previous voyage the ship had been 
seized by persons acting under Napoleon's 
orders. They prayed for a decree restoring 
the vessel to them. At the instance of the 
executive department, the United States at- 
torney filed a suggestion that the vessel was 
then an armed French public vessel which 
had been forced to enter the port of Phila- 
delphia out of necessity for refreshments 
and repairs. Affidavits were filed in the court 
verifying the commission of the captain: 
The circuit court reversed the dismissal of 
the libel by the district court, which had 
been based upon the ground that a friendly 
public armed vessel is not subject to the or- 


dinary judicial tribunals of the country, so 


far as regards the question of title. The 
opinion of the Supreme Court, reinstating 
the judgment of the district court, was writ- 
ten by Chief Justice John Marshall. Be- 
cause the language he used has been quoted 
by so many courts and writers since, it will 
be set forth in relevant part below. 


- "The Schooner Exchange v. McFaddon (11 
Cr. 116). 

"The authorities are collected in King I, 
544-546; Bathurst, American Jurisdiction 
Over Friendly Foreign Armed Forces (23 Br. 
Yearbook of Int. L. 338, 339 (1946)). Two 
of the most eminent authorities quoted by 
Colonel King, however, expressly limit the 
immunity to offenses committed in the line 
of duty or within the lines of the visiting 
forces. Lawrence, Principles of International 
Law (6th ed.) sec. 107, p. 246; Oppenheim, 
1 International Law (4th ed.), sec. 445. 

he jurisdiction of courts is a branch 
of that which is possessed by the Nation as 
an independent sovereign power. The juris- 
diction of the Nation, within its own terri- 
tory, is necessarily exclusive and absolute; 
it is susceptible of no limitation not imposed 
by itself. Any restriction upon it, deriving 
validity from an external source, would im- 
ply a diminution of its sovereignty, to the 
extent of the restriction, and an investment 
of that sovereignty, to the same extent, in 
that power which could impose such restric- 
tion. All exceptions, therefore, to the full 
and complete power of a nation within its 
own territories, must be traced up to the 
consent of the nation itself. They can flow 
from no other legitimate source. 

“This consent may be either express or 
implied. In the latter case, it is less deter- 


1953 


(1) ‘It is obvious that all the Court was 
called upon to decide was whether a friendly 
foreign warship was immune from attach- 
ment from one claiming to be its owner. 
This issue is quite different from that of 
the immunity of an individual soldier from 


minate, exposed more to the uncertainties 
of construction; but, if understood, not less 
obligatory. The world being composed of 
distinct sovereignties, possessing equal rights 


and equal independence, whose mutual bene- 


fit is promoted by intercourse with each 
other, and by an interchange of those good 
offices which humanity dictates and its 
wants require, all sovereigns have consented 
to a relaxation, in practice, in cases under 
certain peculiar circumstances, of that abso- 
lute and complete jurisdiction within their 
respective territories which sovereignty con- 
fers. This consent may, in some instances, 
be tested by common usage, and by common 
opinion, growing out of that usage. A na- 
tion would justly be considered as violating 
its faith, although that faith might not be 
expressly plighted, which should suddenly 
and without previous notice, exercise its 
territorial powers in a manner not consonant 
to the usages and received obligations of the 
civilized world. 

“This full and absolute territorial juris- 
diction being alike the attribute of every 


sovereign, and being incapable of conferring. 


extraterritorial power, would not seem to 
contemplate foreign sovereigns, nor their 
sovereign rights, as its objects. One sov- 
ereign being in no respect amenable to an- 
other; and being bound by obligations of the 
highest character not to degrade the dignity 
of his nation, by placing himself or its sov- 
ereign rights within the jurisdiction of 
another, can be supposed to enter a foreign 
territory only under an express license, or in 
the confidence that the immunities belong- 
ing to his independent sovereign station, 
though not expressly stipulated, are reserved 
by implication, and will be extended to him. 

“This perfect equality and absolute inde- 
pendenc> of sovereigns, and this common 
interest impelling them to mutual inter- 
course, and an interchange of good offices 
with each other, have given rise to a class of 
cases in which every sovereign is understood 
to waive the exercise of a part of that com- 
plete exclusive territorial jurisdictin, which 
has been stated to be the attribute of every 
nation.” (P. 135, et seq.) 

The first class of cases related to the 
exemption of the person of the sovereign 
himself; the second to the immunity of for- 
eign ministers, 

“Third. A third case in which a sovereign 
is understood to cede a portion of his terri- 
torial jurisdictions, where he allows the 
troops of a foreign prince to pass through his 
dominions. In such case, without any ex- 
press declaration waiving jurisdiction over 
the army to which this right of passage has 
been granted, the sovereign who should at- 
tempt to exercise it, would certainly be con- 
sidered as violating his faith. By exercising 
it, the purpose for which the free passage was 
granted would be defeated, and a portion of 
the military force of a foreign independent 
nation would be diverted from those national 
objects and duties to which it was applicable, 
and would be withdrawn from the control of 
the sovereign whose power and whose safety 
might greatly depend on retaining the exclu- 
sive command and disposition of this force. 
The grant of a free passage, therefore, im- 
plies a waiver of all jurisdiction over the 
troops, during their passage, and permits the. 
foreign general to use that discipline, and to 
inflict those punishments which the govern- 
ment of his army may require. 

“But if, without such express permit, an 
army should be led through the territories of 
a foreign prince, might the jurisdiction of 
the territory be rightfully exercised over the 
individuals composing this army? Without 
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criminal prosecution by the local authorities 
for rape or burglary. The proper soldier com- 
parison is rather to a member of the crew 
ashore who has committed an offense outside 
his line of duty. And even Colonel King con- 
cedes that the great weight of authority 


doubt, a military force can never gain im- 
munities of any other description than those 
which war gives, by entering a foreign terri- 
tory against the will of its sovereign. But 
if his consent, instead of being expressed by 
a particular license, be expressed by a general 
declaration, that foreign troops may pass 
through a specified tract of country, a dis- 
tinction between such general permit and a 
particular license is not perceived. It would 
seem reasonable, that every immunity which 
would be conferred by a special license, would 
be in like manner conferred by such general 
permit. 

“We have seen, that a license to pass 
through a territory implies immunities not 
expressed, and it is material to inquire, why 
the license itself may not be presumed? It 
is obvious that the passage of an army 
through a foreign territory will probably be at 
all times inconyenient and injurious, and 
would often be imminently dangerous to the 
sovereign through whose dominion it passed. 
Such a practice would break down some of 
the most decisive distinctions between peace 
and war, and would reduce a nation to the 
necessity of resisting by war an act, not 
absolutely hostile in its character, or of ex- 
posing itself to the stratagems and frauds 
of a power whose integrity might be doubt- 
ed, and who might enter the country under 
deceitful pretexts. It is for reasons like 
these that the general license to foreigners 
to enter the dominions of a friendly power 
is never understood to extend to a military 
force; and an army marching into the do- 
minions of another sovereign may justly be 
considered as committing an act of hostility; 
and, if not opposed by force, acquires no 
privilege by its irregular and improper con- 
duct. It may, however, well be questioned 
whether any other than the sovereign power 
of the state be capable of deciding that such 
military commander is without a license.” 
(Pp. 138-140.) 

The Chief Justice then went on to point 
out that, unlike armies, there was no prohibi- 
tion against foreign armed war vessels en- 
tering a friendly port without the express 
consent of the sovereign. Further, a public 
armed ship constituted a part of the military 
force of her nation, acting under the im- 
mediate and direct command of the sovereign 
and was employed by him on national ob- 
jects. Consequently— 

“The implied license, therefore, under 
which such vessel enters a friendly port, 
may reasonably be construed, and it seems 
to the court, ought to be construed, as con- 
taining an exemption from the jurisdiction 
of the sovereign, within whose territory she 
claims the rites of hospitality. (P. 143.) 

* . * * * 

“Without doubt, the sovereign of the place 
is capable of destroying this implication. He 
may claim and exercise jurisdiction, either 
by employing force, or by subjecting such 
vessels to the ordinary tribunals. But until 
such power be exerted in a manner not to 
be misunderstood, the sovereign cannot be 
considered as having imparted to the ordi- 
nary tribunals a jurisdiction, which it would 
be a breach of faith to exercise. Those gen- 
eral statutory provisions, therefore, which 
are descriptive of the ordinary jurisdiction of 
the judicial tribunals, which give an indi- 
vidual whose property has been wrested from 
him, a right to claim that property in the 
courts of the country in which it is found, 
ought not, in the opinion of this court, to be 
so construed, as to give them jurisdiction 
in a case, in which the sovereign power has 
impliedly consented to waive its jurisdic- 
tion.” (P. 144.) 
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supports the rule that at least in times of 
peace, members of the crews of friendly for- 
eign warships who commit offduty offenses 
against the local law ashore are subject to 
the local criminal jurisdiction.* As the 
chief justice of New South Wales recently 
stated in regard to the opinion: * 

“What the learned judge had in mind was 
exercise of a jurisdiction which would pre- 
vent the troops from acting as a force—some- 
thing analogous to preventing a ship of war 
from being in a position to act as such, in- 
cluding interference by local courts with the 
maintenance of discipline—not exercise of 
jurisdiction over individual soldiers in re- 
spect of liabilities incurred or wrongs done 
perhaps out of all connection with their 
military duties.” 

Further, it would seem that the Chief Jus- 
tice, in speaking of the “waiver of all juris- 
diction over the troops, during their passage” 
was referring to the waiver of the right of the 
territorial sovereign to exercise his own dis- 
ciplinary jurisdiction, for the passage con- 
tinues, “and permits the foreign general to 
use that discipline, and to inflict those 
punishments which the government of his 
army may require.” 7 

Finally, the Chief Justice expressly limited 
his remarks about the exemption of the for- 
eign forces to troops in passage.” Com- 
pletely different considerations determine 
the immunity which must necessarily attend 
passing troops on, as the Chief Justice evi- 
dently envisioned it, a mission of urgency 
and immediacy, perhaps never to return via 
that country, and troops stationed in a 
friendly state in time of peace for an inde- 
terminate period. The path of troops en 
route was, in Marshall’s day, a narrow, clearly 
defined avenue. Presumably, the path of the 
march was completely within the control of 
the troop commander. It might very well 
have been considered that such troops, in 
transit, were constantly on duty. On the 
other hand, today’s troop locations are dis- 
persed throughout the receiving state and 


King, II, pp. 261-262; see infra. 

Wright v. Cantrell (44 New South Wales 
State Reports, 45, 49 (1943), Ann. Dig., 1943- 
45, pp. 133, 136). 

11 Cranch. at 138. In Tucker v. Alet- 
androff (183 U. S. 424), the Court, in discuss- 
ing the Exchange, appears to agree with this 
interpretation. It stated (p. 433): 

“While we have no doubt that, under [the 
Exchange], the foreign officer may exercise 
his accustomed authority for maintenance 
of discipline, and perhaps arrest a deserter 
dum fercet opus, and to that extent this 
country waives its jurisdiction over the for- 
eign crew or command, yet if a member of 
that crew actually escapes from the custody 
of his officers, he commits no crime against 
the local government, and it is a grave ques- 
tion whether the local courts can be called 
upon to enforce what is in reality the law of 
a foreign sovereign.” 

And the four dissenting Justices stated 
(183 U. S. at 459): 

“That rule, waiving the jurisdiction of the 
United States over a body of men, and allow- 
ing them to be governed, disciplined and 
punished by their own officers, applies only 
to an armed force, segregated from the gen- 
eral population of the country, and lawfully 
passing through or stopping in the country 
for some definite purpose connected with 
military operations.” 

n This language was repeated in a gratul- 
tous dictum in Coleman v. Tennessee (97 
U. S. 509, 516) and was uncritically expanded 
by Justice Field to include troops stationed 
in a friendly country in Dow v. Johnson (100 
U. S. 158, 165). Both Coleman and Dow 
were concerned with the completely differ- 
ent issue whether a hostile occupying force 
was immune from the jurisdiction of the 
local courts. See also Hamilton v. Me- 
Laughry (136 Fed. 445 (D. Kans., 1905)). 
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place the individual soldiers in necessary 
daily contact with the local residents. The 
control which the commanding officer has 
over every individual action of the troops is 
naturally far less than that exercised over 
troops on the march, or quartered in a tem- 
porary camp for the night. Completely dif- 
ferent problems pertaining to criminal jur- 
isdiction over the members of the forces 
necessarily arise out of these different 
circumstances. 

The rule of absolute immunity which, it 
is contended, flows from the Marshall opin- 
ion, was summarily rejected in the only re- 
ported American case which research has 
disclosed was squarely concerned with such 
a claim of immunity. In United States v. 
Thierichens,® a German war vessel had been 
interned during but prior to our entry into 
the First World War in Philadelphia. The 
master of the vessel was indicted on two 
counts of smuggling and one of violating the 
Mann Act. He claimed that as a member 
of a friendly foreign war vessel he was en- 
titled to full immunity from local criminal 
prosecution, and moved to quash the indict- 
ments. The district court, apparently as- 
similating the defendant to the status of a 
member of a crew of a friendly foreign war- 
ship, completely rejected the claim. On the 
smuggling counts the court held that there 
was nothing to show that the defendant was 
acting in the line of duty, and as to the 
Mann Act count, “even a discussion of the 
application of the rule would be lending 
dignity to an absurdity.” 

(2) More important, however, than the 
distinctions which can be drawn and the 
qualifications upon the immunity which 
must be read to give the opinion meaning 
is its rationale. Those who make the claim 
that there is a rule of international law of 
exclusive jurisdiction in the sending state's 
authority over criminal offenses committed 
by its members have failed to note that the 
Exchange was decided upon implications 
and presumptions in the absence of a treaty 
or agreement between the sovereigns upon 
the issue. The opinion makes quite clear 
that the immunity may be waived by mu- 
tual consent, or even by unilateral action of 
the receiving country.” The entire opinion 
is built upon a structure of implications 
which are effective only where there are no 
express agreements to the contrary. As the 
Chief Justice stated: * 

“The preceding reasoning, has maintained 
the propositions that all exemptions from 
territorial jurisdiction, must be derived from 
the consent of the sovereign or the territory; 
that this consent may be implied or ex- 
pressed; and that when implied, its extent 
must be regulated by the nature of the case, 
and the views under which the parties re- 
quiring and conceding it, must be supposed 
to act.” 

Accordingly, the receiving state may de- 
mand any conditions it wishes before it will 
permit the friendly troops upon its soil. If 
these conditions are not satisfactory to the 
sending state, it need not send the troops 
atall. This is a function of bargain and ne- 
gotiation. To say that there is a rule of in- 
ternational law that friendly foreign forces 
have exclusive jurisdiction over their own 
forces does no more than to state what the 
situation might be were there only an un- 
qualified assent to the admission of those 
troops to the receiving state. It plays no part 
in determining what the status of those 
forces is where an agreement has been 
reached on that question. For that is the 
very function of the agreement. 

Nor can it be maintained that there exists 
such a firm understanding among the states 
that friendly forces will have exclusive juris- 


243 Fed. 419 (E. D. Pa., 1917). 
" See Bricker reservation, supra. 
* 11 Cranch at 144. 

* Id. at 143. 
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diction over offenses committed by its mem- 
bers that it is a violation of international 
law for states to attempt to agree otherwise. 
In the first place, as has been shown, there 
is no such uniformity in the agreements 
reached among the nations. In the second, 
it is an unquestioned principle of interna- 
tional law that this jurisdiction, whatever 
it may be, can be waived.“ What may be 
waived by a state on a case-by-cases basis, 
a fortiori may be waived in negotiating an 
agreement to cover any case which will 
arise." 

Whatever may be the limitation to be 
found in international law upon the im- 
munity which visiting forces may have where 
there is no agreement regulating the re- 
spective jurisdictions to try criminal offenses 
committed by those forces, it is clear that 
this immunity and its qualifications have no 
bearing upon the terms of an express agree- 
ment between the states concerned to define 
those jurisdiction. Reliance upon the Ert- 
change for any guiding rule of international 
law is misplaced, where the question is what 
the terms of an international agreement 
should be. 


B. Cases in the tribunals of the world 

Since the decision in the schooner Et- 
change, the tribunals of the world have con- 
sidered claims of immunity from local crim- 
inal jurisdiction in a variety of situations, 
including case which arose where there was 
no agreement between the nations concerned 
dealing with this issue.* In this class of 
cases, not one of any significance resulted 
in the grant to a member of a visiting force 
of immunity from the local jurisdiction 
where the same result would not obtain 
under the instant agreement. And several 
denied the claim where it would have been 
granted had this agreement been effective. 

At least the Supreme Court of Canada, the 
Court of Cassation of the Mixed Courts of 
Egypt, the Supreme Court of New South 
Wales, the British High Court of Justice, 
and the United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania have con- 
sidered and expressly rejected the contention 
that, absent an agreement among the na- 
tions concerned, visiting friendly forces are 
entitled to absolute immunity from the 
criminal jurisdiction of the host state. 

In Reference Re Exemption of U. S. Forces 
From Canadian Criminal Law, this pre- 
cise question was referred by the Governor 
General of Canada in Council to the Supreme 
Court of Canada; the extent to which visit- 


See e. g., The Exchange, supra, passim; 
Chung Chi Cheung v. The King [1939] A. C. 
160; French State v. Pratt (Ann. Dig., 1919- 
22, p. 332). 

The use of the term “primary jurisdic- 
tion” in the instant agreement is a more ac- 
curate way to describe the power of the 
respective states than the term “exclusive 
jurisdiction.” “Exclusive jurisdiction” im- 
plies that the offender can be tried by one 
state and one state only. Yet, it is clear 
that the jurisdiction of any state can be 
“waived.” Merely “waiving” jurisdiction 
could not of itself confer jurisdiction upon 
another state. That state must have had 
jurisdiction, which, by virtue of the agree- 
ment, it was restrained from exercising. 
Language which places the two states on a 
relative, rather than an absolute basis, is, 
accordingly more apt. 

The cases must of course be read in the 
light of which court it is which is consider- 
ing the claim. A military court which 
states that a defendant before it is com- 
pletely immune from local criminal jurisdic- 
tion is obviously deciding a vastly different 
question than a civil court which is de- 
termining whether a member of a foreign 
force before it may be prosecuted for viola- 
tion of the laws of the host state. C/. In re 
Poliment, infra. 

= (1943) S. C. R. 483, (1943) 4 DLR 11. 
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ing American Armed Forces would be en- 
titled to immunity from the local criminal 
jurisdiction in the absence of an express 
agreement covering the issue. The Chief 
Justice and Mr. Justice Hudson answered 
that there was no principle in Canadian law 
which deprived the Canadian courts of juris- 
diction in respect of offenses against local 
law committed by the foreign forces against 
local law, although Canadian courts in fact 
did not exercise jurisdiction in respect of acts 
committed within the lines of such forces or 
of offenses against discipline generally com- 
mitted by one member of the forces against 
another in cases in which the act or offense 
did not affect the person or property of a 
Canadian subject. Mr. Justice Rand held 
that members of the United States forces 
were exempt from Canadian criminal pro- 
ceedings for offenses committed in their 
camps or on their warships except against 
persons not subject to United States service 
law or their property, or for offenses under 
local law wherever committed, against mem- 
bers of their own forces, their property and 
the property of their Government, but the 
exemption was only to the extent that United 
States forces exercised jurisdiction over such 
offenses. Two Justices, Kerwin and Tasche- 
reau, thought that the American forces 
would be completely immune from local 
criminal jurisdiction. 

The Mixed Courts of Egypt have faced this 
problem in a long series of cases.” It was 
the definite and unequivocal conclusion of 
that court, after careful consideration of 
the arguments on both sides of the question, 
that there is no principle of international 
law which accords absolute immunity.” 

In Wright v. Cantrell, the Supreme Court 
of New South Wales was faced with the ques- 
tion whether a British naval officer could be 
sued for slander by a master mariner in the 
employ of the United States Army. In re- 
jecting the defense of immunity from suit, 
the court analyzed substantially all the ma- 
terials dealing with the subject and the court 
concluded that the doctrine of complete im- 
munity is not only completely lacking in 
what has been described [as] the hallmarks 
of general assent and reciprocity, but is also 
inconsistent with the implications of local 
legislation. 

The British High Court was faced with the 
same contention in 1942. A Czech soldier 
stationed in Britain with the Czech forces, 
after being reprimanded by a superior offi- 
cer, attempted to commit suicide in his 
barrack room. He succeeded in wounding 
himself and another, and killing a third 
Czech subject.” The defense contended that 
as the offense was committed in the bar- 
rack room and involved matters concerning 
discipline, the offense was one over which 
British courts had no jurisdiction, The 
court rejected even this limited statement 
of the principle, saying that the claim was 
“much wider than * * * was real law upon 
the subject.” It then held that the offense 


These cases are discussed by Judge Brin- 
ton, president of the court of appeals, Mixed 
Courts of Egypt, in two articles, The Egyptian 
Courts and Foreign Armed Forces (40 Am. J, 
Int. L. 737 (1946)), and Jurisdiction Over 
Members of Allied Forces in Egypt (38 Am. 
J. Int. L. 375 (1944)). The second article 
effectively answers the criticisms of the de- 
cisions in those cases by Colonel King (King 
II). 

See Malero Manual v. Ministere Public 
(39 Am. J. Int. L. 349 (1943)); Gaitanos v. 
Ministere Public- (Ann. Dig., 1919-42, p. 
169); Ministere Public v. TsOukharis (Ann. 
Dig., 1943-45, p. 150); Anne and Others v. 
Ministere Publie (Ann. Dig., 1943-45, p. 115). 
The remaining cases will be found in the ar- 
ticles cited n. 86, supra, and in Barton II. 

544 New South Wales State Reports 45, 
(Ann. Dig., 1943-45, p. 133). 

Reg v. Navatril (Ann. Dig., 
(Supp.), p. 161). 
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was cognizable in the British courts under 
the Allied Forces Act, 1940.” 

The only case in which a court of the 
United States has been squarely faced with 
the problem is United States v. Thierichens.™ 
As has been stated, the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Eastern District of Penn- 
sylvania completely rejected the claim that 
the defendant in that case could not be pros- 
ecutec. for violations of the Mann Act or for 
smuggling. 

The rejection of the claim of absolute im- 
munity has also been the implicit assump- 
tion of the British Court of Criminal Ap- 
peal” and the French Court of Cassation.” 
And, in Chow Hung Ching v. The King, 
Chief Justice Latham of the High Court of 
Australia indicated clearly that he did not 
find a substantial basis for the claim of ab- 
solute immunity, at the same time that he 
and the rest of the court held that the de- 
fendants were not members of visiting armed 
forces and thus not entitled to claim the 
immunity. 

On the other hand, the cases which have 
been frequently citea% as standing for an 
absolute immunity go no further than does 
the instant agreement.” Several involved 
offenses occurring in the obvious line of 
duty.” Several have turned on the provi- 
sions of an agreement between the coun- 
tries.“ Another involved the assault by one 
member of the visiting force upon another 
member aboard a war vessel, where the as- 
serted jurisdiction of the country whose ves- 


* See supra. 

on See supra; cf. In re Lo Dolce (106 F. Suup. 
455 (W. D. N. Y., 1952). And see the discus- 
sion of The Schooner Exchange v. McFad- 
don, supra. 

Re v. Aughet (34 T. L. R. 302); see also 
the same case, Rez v. Garrett, Ex parte de 
Dryver (34 T. L. R. 13), where the jurisdic- 
tion of the British courts over an assault 
by one Belgian soldier upon another Belgian 
soldier in London in a private quarrel, was 
even more clearly assumed, 

0 French State v. Pratt (Ann. Dig., 1919- 
22, p. 332). 

* 56 Argus Law Reports 29 (1949). 

E. g., King I, II. 

In re A. F., decided by the Tribunal 
Correctionel of the Isle of Chios, Greece, in 
1945, Ann. Dig., 1943-45, p. 163, appears 
to be one case where the claim was sustained 
for an off-duty offense in the absence of do- 
mestic legislation or an agreement. How- 
ever, the truncated report of that lower court 
case indicates that the prosecuting officer 
urged upon the court that the offending 
British sailors were immune from prosecu- 
tion. Further, the offense took place in time 
of war. 

* (1) Amrane c. John (Civil Tribunal of 
Alexandria), Ann. Dig., 1931-32, p. 174, id., 
1933-34, p. 187 (Civil suit for damages 
against British commanding officer for dam- 
ages incurred by the hitting of the plaintiff 
by a soldier driving a lorry in the course of 
his duty). 

(2) Republic of Panama v. Schwartzfiger 
(21 Am. J. Int. L. 182 (1927) (Supreme Court 
of Panama)). (Immunity of American sol- 
dier from prosecution for manslaughter by 
local authorities, where the killing had 
taken place while the soldier was driving 
a wounded workman from France Field to 
Colon Hospital through the city of Colon, 
Panama, The soldier had been ordered by 
his commanding officer to “hurry” the work- 
man to the hospital.) 

(3) In re Gilbert (Brazil, 1945), Ann. Dig., 
1946, p. 86 (Brazilian civilian attempted to 
enter an American naval base, refused to 
stop at the sentry’s orders, shot and killed 
by sentry.) 

% Amrane c. John, Panama v. Schwartz- 
figer, n. 97, supra. 
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sel it was, was waived by that country.” The 
remainder do not apply at all.” 

In sum, those cases which have been de- 
cided in the absence of an agreement have 
rejected the claim of immunity in all situa- 
tions, with the exception of a few, where the 
claims which have been granted have been 
for the most part for offenses which were 
committed in the line of duty. The instant 
agreement, which not only expressly reserves 
primary jurisdiction over line-of-duty of- 
fenses to the sending state, but also extends 
such jurisdiction to other situations, grants 
the visiting forces more extensive jurisdiction 
than they would receive in the absence of an 
agreement. 


C. Practice among the nations 


There is convincing evidence that in ac- 
tual practice the nations of Europe recognize 
no principle that United States troops sta- 
tioned therein are immune from their local 
criminal jurisdiction. Statistics furnished 
by the Department of Defense show that a 
substantial number of American servicemen 
have been tried for local offenses in local 
courts. At least France, England, Italy, 
Bermuda, and Turkey have reported trials of 
such a nature. It is significant, however, for 
comparative purposes, that the sentences im- 
posed upon the servicemen were almost uni- 
formly lighter than those they would have 
received from a court-martial for the same 
offense, that the vast majority of sentences 
of confinement were suspended, and that in 
only 2 instances were sentences of 3-year 
confinements, the maximum imposed, re- 
ported, one for rape and the other for black 
marketing. 

These statistics make it quite clear that 
the nations of Europe in practice assume and 
exercise criminal jurisdiction over our 
forces. 


IV. THE EFFECT OF THE PROPOSED RESERVATION 


It has been shown that the nations of the 
world recognize no principle of international 
law that visiting forces are immune from 
local criminal jurisdiction and that Con- 
gress, in the Friendly Service Courts Act of 
1944, unequivocally rejected such a prin- 
ciple. 

Yet the proposed reservation imposes an 
obligation upon the United States to grant 
exclusive jurisdiction over the visiting 
forces in this country to the military author- 
ities of those forces, It is true that this 
reservation is operative in the United States 
only upon the request of the visiting na- 
tion, But it would seem quite improbable 
that such a request would not be made by 
every nation which is party to the agree- 
ment, inasmuch as the United States would 
have insisted upon such immunity for its 
local forces abroad. This would mean that 
no State in the United States could try any 
foreign serviceman for any offense he com- 
mitted here, be it rape, murder, burglary, 
or assault, regardless of the fact that an 
American citizen was the victim. Indeed, 
under the reservation a visiting serviceman 


% Ching Chi Cheung v. the King [1939] 
A. C. 160. 

WWE, g., Casablanca arbitration award, 
May 22, 1909, 3 Am. J. Int. L. 755 (1909), 
which involved the conflicting jurisdictional 
claims of the French as a force of occupa- 
tion and as the force to whom certain de- 
serters belonged and of the Germans as the 
result of an agreement with Morocco giving 
them jurisdiction over all German nation- 
als; In re Polimeni (Military Court of Rome), 
Ann. Dig., 1935-37, p. 248, see Barton II, 
p. 220. (Question of whether Italian mili- 
tary court in Italy had jurisdiction over 
member of Italian armed forces for assault 
upon a British corporal while stationed in 
the Saar Territory during an international 
plebiscite.) 

11 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, May 7, 1953, pp. 
4669-4670. 
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could not be tried in the Federal courts for 
espionage, sabotage, or assassination of the 
President. This reservation seems completely 
inconsistent with the constitutional amend- 
ment which has been proposed by Senator 
Bricker. Section 2 of that proposed amend- 
ment provides: * 

“No treaty shall authorize or permit any 
foreign power * * * to supervise, control, or 
adjudicate * * * any * * * matter essen- 
tially within the domestic jurisdiction of the 
United States.” 

Jurisdiction over crimes such as espionage, 
sabotage, and assassination committed by 
foreign forces, stationed in this Nation would 
appear to be, in the absence of an agreement, 
a “matter essentially within the domestic 
jurisdiction of the United States,” as that 
phrase is used in the amendment. Senator 
Bricker’s proposed reservation would require 
the United States to grant to visiting forces 
exclusive jurisdiction over crimes committed 
by their forces in this country, and would 
deprive both State and Federal courts of 
their jurisdiction over those offenses. Sena- 
tor Bricker’s proposed reservation, conse- 
quently, would appear to be illegal under 
Senator Bricker’s proposed constitutional 
amendment, 

V. CONCLUSION 


It has been claimed that under interna- 
tional law friendly foreign forces are immune 
from the criminal jurisdiction of the host 
state for crimes committed therein. This 
contention is without foundation. Even 
where there is no express agreement among 
the nations, claims of immunity have been 
generally rejected except in a few cases 
where the offenses occurred in the line of 
duty. As the instant agreement makes pro- 
vision for such offenses, as well as for others, 
it is clear that under that agreement the 
sending state acquires more jurisdiction over 
its forces than it would have without an 
agreement. 

No principle of international law can be 
deduced from the provisions of the various 
international agreements upon the subject. 
Such agreements, which have obtained in 
both peace and war, contain widely dif- 
ferent jurisdictional provisions, and no uni- 
form practice appears from their terms. 
There is, of course, no restriction in inter- 
national law upon the terms of any agree- 
ment upon the subject, as the receiving 
state need not permit the ingress of the 
forces, and the sending state need not send 
them, if the conditions are not respectively 
satisfactory. In point of comparison, how- 
ever, the instant agreement measures very 
favorably—from the standpoint of the send- 
ing state—with the immediately parallel 
agreements. 

The adoption of the proposed reservation 
would deprive both the Federal Government 
and the States of their jurisdiction over 
criminal offenses committed by the foreign 
forces stationed in this country, no matter 
what the nature, location, or victim of the 
offense might be. Such a deprivation is in- 
consistent with the constitutional amend- 
ment proposed by Senator Bricker himself. 
In considering a similar problem in 1944, 
Congress clearly refused to grant exclusive 
jurisdiction to foreign service courts over 
offenses committed by foreign forces in this 
country. 

There is no basis for the contention that 
the proposed agreement violates any rule of 
international law. 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I have also had prepared a brief 
memorandum of my own observations 
with respect to the Bricker reservation. 
I ask unanimous consent that this mem- 
orandum be printed in the Recor at this 
point as a part of my remarks, 


. S. J. Res. 1, 83d Cong. 
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There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


MEMORANDUM ON BRICKER RESERVATION BY 
¥ SENATOR H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


1. The reservation makes an important 
substantive change in the status of forces 
agreement, and its adoption would mean that 
the agreement would have to be renegotiated 
with each of the 13 other signatories. 

2. In view of the known attitudes of the 
countries concerned and their reluctance to 
grant exclusive jurisdiction to a foreign 
power in their territory, it is extremely 
doubtful that the agreement could be re- 
negotiated on the conditions set forth in the 
reservation. 

3. The reservation is not an appropriate 
means to attain the end which is sought— 
namely, exclusive jurisdiction over American 
troops in NATO countries. The reservation 
is apparently based on the premise that ex- 
clusive jurisdiction is relinquished under 
the treaty. That is not the case. We do not 
now have exclusive jurisdiction in any NATO 
country, except the United Kingdom, and we 
are not going to have it there much longer. 
We will not have it if the treaty comes into 
force; nor will we have it if the treaty does 
not come into force. 

4. There are many cases in which Ameri- 
can servicemen have been tried in foreign 
courts in the last 2 years. There have been 
few sentences of imprisonment which have 
not been suspended. The longest sentence 
was 3 years in a black marketing case. The 
evidence does not indicate that American 
troops have been discriminated against or 
unfairly treated in foreign courts. 

5. American troops abroad will have more 
firm rights under the treaty than they now 
have, and more than they will have if the 
treaty does not come into force. It can be 
stated that the Bricker reservation will pre- 
vent the treaty from coming into force. 

6. American troops who are now tried in 
foreign courts have only the rights which a 
citizen of the country in question has. Un- 
der the treaty, American military personnel 
must specifically be accorded the rights to a 
prompt and speedy trial; to be informed, in 
advance of trial, of the specific charges; to be 
confronted with hostile witnesses; to have 
compulsory process for obtaining witnesses 
in their favor; to have legal representation; 
to have an interpreter; and to communicate 
with their government. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
shall be very brief, because this subject 
has been amply discussed. 

When I first listened to the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio IMr. 
Bricker] I was much impressed with his 
point of view. As chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee I tried to study the 
subject and to obtain, in particular, the 
points of view of those charged with 
direct responsibility for the command of 
our forces abroad. 

In that connection, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
at this point as a part of my remarks a 
letter dated July 13, 1953, which I have 
received from the former Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, General Omar 
N. Bradley, emphasizing the importance 
of these agreements; also a letter which 
I have received from the new Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Admiral 
Radford, to the same effect. 
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There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON, July 13, 1953. 
Hon. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
Chairman, Armed Services Committee, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR SALTONSTALL: Since your com- 
mittee is directly concerned with the United 
States military position throughout the 
world, I thought you would be interested in 
a matter which has an important bearing on 
our position in Europe, namely, the NATO 
Status of Forces Agreement. The effective- 
ness of our forces stationed in the NATO 
countries and the effectiveness of the entire 
NATO military organization is closely related 
to this treaty, which is designed, as you know, 
to solve many of the difficult status prob- 
lems which would otherwise prevent the de- 
velopment of a successful cooperative de- 
fense organization. 

I discussed this matter with the three 
service chiefs just last week and they were 
unanimous in the opinion that is is very 
important that this agreement be approved 
at an early date. Failure to approve it would 
not only be a blow to our own defense effort 
and the NATO defense effort, but would seri- 
ously hamper our negotiations for operating 
rights in the NATO countries and would be 
a setback in our efforts to provide for both 
the operating effectiveness and the well- 
being of American forces in Europe, 

We all believe that this agreement is emi- 
nently satisfactory and is the best arrange- 
ment we can make with our allies when you 
consider the important issues of sovereignty 
which are involved, the reciprocal effect of 
the agreement in the United States, and the 
very satisfactory working relationships which 
have been developed concerning these prob- 
lems and for which this treaty would serve 
as the foundation. We believe that if it be- 
came necessary to substitute bilateral agree- 
ments for this multilateral agreement, the 
net result would be confusion and fewer 
essential rights for the United States. 

All these factors convince us that ratifica- 
tion of the NATO Status of Forces Agreement 
at this session of Congress is of great im- 
portance to our national defense. 

Sincerely yours, 
Omar N. BRADLEY. 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, July 14, 1953. 
Hon. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR SALTONSTALL: I understand 
that the NATO status of forces agreement 
will shortly come before the Senate for rati- 
fication. I would like to add my views to 
those which you have already received on 
the military importance of ratification at 
this session. 

This agreement is essential to the wel- 
fare of United States military personnel sta- 
tioned in the NATO countries. Further- 
more, it plays a very important part in the 
development of our military plans, for it 
eliminates many of the barriers to the build- 
ing of an effective defense organization. 

In my judgment, this agreement repre- 
sents a sensible and practical balancing of 
the various interests involved. Any serious 
modification of its principles would create a 
grave risk that the agreement would fail. 
Such failure could-have serious effects on 
both the United States military position and 
the United States military personnel in 
Europe. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. W. Raprorp. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
have a cable from General Norstad, the 
head of the Air Forces in Germany, as 
well as a communication from Admiral 
Carney, who was in charge of the NATO 
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forces in Italy. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have these communications 
printed in the Recorp at this point, as 
a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the messages 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


From CINCAAFCE, Fontainebleau, France. 
To COFS, USAF, Washington, D. C. 
Information USMMR, SHAPE, Paris, France. 

L 1130. Please pass to Secretary Defense 
as matter of urgency. For Secr Defense 
from Norstad. Ref. DA 940812, June 6, 1953. 
My comments on the proposed NATO status 
of forces agreement follow. 

As Commander in Chief of Allied Air Forces 
Central Europe and of the United States Air 
Forces in Europe, I cannot overemphasize 
the importance of favorable action on the 
NATO status of forces agreement during 
the current sessions. By resolving the legal 
status of the NATO forces deployed in for- 
eign territory, such an agreement is a pre- 
requisite to the establishment of further 
arrangements governing the interrelation- 
ship of the national forces and the various 
governments of NATO nations. It is there- 
fore the keystone in the structure which 
will facilitate the utilization of NATO forces. 
It is my considered view that failure to 
approve the agreement at this time would 
not only arrest our progress in this area, 
but would, in fact, set us back considerably 
in providing for our operating effectiveness 
and for the well-being of American forces 
overseas. 


From: Chief JUSMAG (Greece), 
Greece, from Admiral Carney. 

To: Secretary of Defense, Washington, D. C. 

Information: CINCSOUTH and HAFSE, Na- 
ples, Italy, Attorney General Byers, 
SACEUR, Paris, France. 

Personal for Wilson and Information to Mr. 
Nash and General Ridgway. 

I am informed that ratification of the 
Status of Forces Agreement is in jeopardy. 
I fully agree with Ridgway that ratification 
is urgently needed in the interest of the 
NATO project, and I am convinced that 
failure to ratify will produce reactions in 
this area which will hamper the NATO effort, 
undermine existing good interim arrange- 
ments, and seriously impair the effectiveness 
of American leadership in the Southern 
Command. 

The Navy Department can furnish detailed 
information concerning the great number of 
legal and administrative problems of the 
Southern Command involving such matters 
as immigration controls, criminal and dis- 
ciplinary jurisdiction, claims, taxes, duties 
and customs inspections, foreign exchange 
regulations, similar questions which arise 
with respect to the status of a headquarters 
as an entity and the status of foreign per- 
sonnel attached to such headquarters. 

The operation of my headquarters and its 
supporting elements are carried on under 
interim arrangements negotiated with the 
Italian Government; these arrangements are 
workable but lack legal status, and their 
abrogation could create intolerable situa- 
tions which would strike at the very effec- 
tiveness of the entire task. If the United 
States fails to ratify the Status of Forces 
Agreement, the NATO and United States 
positions will be most difficult, particularly 
so in the light of election results in Italy. 

It is my understanding that there is an 
objection by certain Members of the Congress 
concerning the question of criminal jurisdic- 
tion of United States forces in foreign coun- 
tries. I respectfully submit that this should 
not be a major bone of contention. This 
problem is one with which the Navy has 
dealt with since the Revolution, the funda- 
mental policy being that individuals in an- 
other country must abide by the laws and 
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customs of that country and that extradition 
or release from foreign jurisdiction is a mat- 
ter of arbitration in each individual case. 
This policy has been the basis of my deal- 
ings with the local authorities in Naples and 
I believe that Embassy Rome will bear me 
out when I say that the results have been 
satisfactory to both sides with few serious ad- 
verse public relations implications. 

Aside from purely military aspects and 
the vexatious little problems involved, it 
appears to me that there is a far more im- 
portant point: The stature and effectiveness 
of American leadership in southern Europe 
(and I presume in other parts of Europe). 
I very much feel that failure to ratify by 
the United States would arouse resentments 
and countereffects which would seriously 
impair the United States position in the 
NATO structure. 

The foregoing is submitted to you in confi- 
dential classification but has been inten- 
tionally so drafted as to exclude any facts of 
confidential nature and from my viewpoint 
could be released in its entirety for publica- 
tion or such use as you wish to make of it. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I believe the acting majority leader has 
placed in the Recorp a letter from Mr. 
C. E. Wilson, Secretary of Defense, as 
well as a cablegram from General Ridg- 
way, so I will not encumber the RECORD 
by having them printed again. 

Let me discuss the situation very 
briefly from a somewhat slightly differ- 
ent point of view than it has been dis- 
cussed. There are, as I see it, four issues 
involved. 

The first issue involves the effect of 
the Uniform Code of Military Justice on 
the jurisdiction of other systems of jus- 
tice. Although offenses committed by 
American servicemen, wherever they 
may be stationed, are covered by the 
uniform code, the coverage of the code 
is definitely not exclusive, and the code 
is clearly not intended to affect the juris- 
diction of local civilian courts either in 
the United States or in foreign countries. 

We have had a recent example of that 
in connection with the case of a man 
who was discharged from the armed 
services and under the code went back 
to Japan to stand trial for murder. He 
is now on his way back, as I understand, 
by virtue of a writ of habeas corpus from 
a civilian court in the United States. 

The second issue involves the extent to 
which United States forces in foreign 
countries enjoy privileges and immuni- 
ties as a matter of right. On this issue 
the following statement of Chief Justice 
Marshall in the case of schooner Eæ- 
change against McFaddon is pertinent: 

The jurisdiction of courts is a branch of 
that which is possessed by the nations as 
an independent sovereign power. The juris- 
diction of the nation, within its own terri- 
tory, is necessarily exclusive and absolute; 
it is susceptible of no limitation not imposed 
by itself. 


On this basis, American troops sta- 
tioned abroad are not immune from the 
concurrent jurisdiction of the host coun- 
try without the express or implied con- 
sent of the host country. 

In the schooner Exchange case, Chief 
Justice Marshall suggested that, in the 
absence of indications to the contrary, 
agreement to grant immunity from the 
concurrent jurisdiction of the host state 
can be implied from the invitation to 
enter. As a practical matter, it is un- 
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necessary to consider the extent to which 
this doctrine is accepted under interna- 
tional law, since in general those coun- 
tries in which it has been necessary to 
obtain agreements on the subject of 
jurisdiction have given sufficiently clear 
indications to refute any such an im- 
plied agreement. Accordingly, in order 
to obtain a status for United States 
forces which they would not otherwise 
have, it has been necessary to negotiate 
express agreements spelling out those 
rights which the foreign countries are 
willing to grant. 

The third issue involves the method 
by which this status is achieved. When- 
ever United States forces have visited 
foreign countries it has been the custom 
of the commanding officer, in carrying 
out his responsibilities, to work out ar- 
rangements with the local authorities 
involving the many administrative prob- 
lems arising out of the visit. These ar- 
rangements have ordinarily included 
matters such as policing, arrest of mem- 
bers of the force, and jurisdiction. 
Where larger forces or longer visits were 
involved, it has been necessary to work 
out these arrangements at a higher level. 
In some cases they have taken on the 
status of governmental agreements. 
The essential point is that the making 
of such arrangements is an inescapable 
responsibility directly incident to the 
visit. To require that such arrange- 
ments must always take the form of a 
treaty is not feasible and would seriously 
inhibit the movement of United States 
military personnel engaged upon the 
business of national defense. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. Is it the understanding 
of the Senator from Massachusetts that 
there is nothing in the agreement which 
would prevent an officer in command of 
United States troops from making such 
an agreement with the host country? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. What I tried to 
point out was that in this instance the 
agreements are made on a higher level 
because of the number of troops involved, 
as compared with, for example, the visit 
of the battleship Missouri to Turkey 
shortly after World War II. Approxi- 
mately 2,000 men from the ship visited 
Turkey at that time, but only for a few 
days. Therefore, it was the responsibil- 
ity of the commanding officer or of our 
diplomatic mission in Turkey to make 
arrangements for the visit with respect 
to any of our men arrested for violation 
of Turkish law. 

Mr. CASE. There is nothing in the 
proposed treaty which would in any way 
modify the power of a commanding 
officer to make a special arrangement; is 
there? 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. Not in countries 
outside NATO countries. These agree- 
ments would be in force in NATO coun- 


I would as- 
sume that a country could consent to a 
further or supplementary arrangement 
with a commanding officer in a locality 
if it so desired. 
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Mr. CASE. Even within a NATO 
country? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Even within a 
NATO country. 

Mr. CASE. If that country wanted 
to make further modification? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Exactly. 

The fourth issue involves the treat- 
ment which members of the United 
States forces have received under for- 
eign systems of justice. This issue was 
given extensive consideration in the 
hearings on the NATO Status of Forces 
Treaty before the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. Information concern- 
ing the administration of criminal jus- 
tice in the NATO countries is set forth in 
those hearings beginning on pages 43 and 
57. Further information concerning the 
number of trials for American service- 
men in local civilian courts, and sen- 
tences imposed, in the NATO countries 
was inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record on May 7 by the senior Senator 
from Michigan. These statistics indi- 
cate that of approximately 182 military 
personnel of the United States tried in 
the civilian courts of the NATO coun- 
tries since January 1, 1951, 21 were ac- 
quitted. Approximately 58 received sen- 
tences involving confinement and of 
these approximately 40 were suspended, 
Of the remaining 18 sentences to con- 
finement all but 3 were sentences of less 
than 1 year. 

The Defense Department has indicated 
that less than 15 American servicemen 
are presently serving sentences in the 
prisons of other countries all over the 
world. Its records do not reveal any 
instances of cruel or unusual punish- 
ment inflicted upon an American service- 
man as the result of a sentence imposed 
by a court of a country with which ar- 
rangements respecting the exercise of 
concurrent jurisdiction have been en- 
tered into. There have been no reports 
to responsible American authorities of 
mistreatment of any American prisoner 
imprisoned by such a country. 

Mr. President, for these reasons, 
briefly stated, supplementing the argu- 
ments which have been made today, I be- 
lieve that the treaty, with the interpreta- 
tion offered by the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. WiLEy], should be ratified. 

It should be ratified because at the 
present time in NATO countries we 
either have no agreements, or the agree- 
ments are expiring, and it is necessary to 
come to a satisfactory understanding 
with these countries. Such an under- 
standing is an essential first step to 
progress in forming a European army 
and in removing obstacles to the move- 
ment of troops in and through NATO 
countries, and from one country to an- 
5 I hope the treaties will be rati- 
fied. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING CFFICER (Mr. Bar- 
RETT in the chair). The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the call of the roll be rescinded and 
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that the further proceedings under the 
call be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CARL- 
son in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, for the 
information of the Senate, I may say 
that some days ago I submitted to the 
treaty a reservation which has been 
printed, and which I had fully intended 
to offer. However, there is a reason why 
I shall not offer it, and that is that I do 
not wish it to conflict with the purposes 
of the Bricker amendment and the pos- 
sibility that that amendment will be 
acted upon before the ist session of the 
83d Congress adjourns. For that reason 
alone, Mr. President, I shall not submit 
the reservation. 

I wish to make a few general observa- 
tions regarding the reservation which 
has been submitted by the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Bricker], and also with re- 
spect to the general subject matter be- 
fore the Senate. 

Mr. President, 2 months hence we shall 
be observing the 166th anniversary of the 
signing of the Constitution of the United 
States. I suppose the Members of the 
House of Representatives and the Senate 
and a great many other persons will then 
be gracing the rostrums of the country 
and will be declaiming and waxing elo- 
quent in regard to the virtues of the 
document which is referred to as “the 
charter of our liberties.” I think it is 
very fine, indeed, that everywhere in the 
country public statements will then be 
made in recognition of the value of the 
Constitution and its meaning to the de- 
velopment of our country and the safe- 
guarding of the freedoms and liberties 
of our people. 

But, Mr. President, in another Sep- 
tember, 2 years after the Constitution 
was formulated and submitted to the 
Continental Congress for approval, that 
Congress submitted 12 resolutions in the 
nature of amendments to the Constitu- 
tion, to be submitted to the legislatures 
of the various States for ratification. 
The number was ultimately reduced to 
10. They included 2 other proposed 
amendments to the Constitution, 1 
dealing with representation on a popu- 
lation basis in the House of Representa- 
tives, and the other, strangely enough, 
dealing with the compensation of Sen- 
ators and Representatives before an 
intervening election. However, in its 
wisdom the First Congress put those 2 
resolutions to one side. The other 10 
were then submitted. They were ratified 
in 1790, and became known affectionately 
and familiarly as the Bill of Rights and 
the charter of our liberties. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we constantly recall that event, 
because it is very important to the people 
of the United States and the general 
well-being of our Nation. 

One thing intrigued me a great deal 
in connection with the resolution under 
which those amendments were first sub- 
mitted. The resolution stated, among 
other things, that it was desired “to 
extend the ground of public confidence 
in the general government.” 

At that time there was a belief, which 
was expressed by Jefferson and some of 
his associates, that something in the na- 
ture of a Bill of Rights should be at- 
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tached to the Constitution. As a result 
of that prevailing anxiety and concern, 
the first 10 amendments were offered 
and adopted. Of course, I think that 
had considerable to do with the accept- 
ance of the Constitution even after it was 
ratified, because those 10 amendments 
did, in the words of the resolution, “ex- 
tend the ground of public confidence in 
the general government.” 

Mr. President, our entire constitu- 
tional scheme is, after all, based upon 
the will of the people; and of course it is 
designed to safeguard and protect the 
individual. : 

Some cases come to my mind. I recall 
very vividly when the so-called Scotts- 
boro case was very much on the front 
pages of the newspapers and in the 
public eye. That case involved a charge 
made against a young man in Alabama, 
the allegation being that he had com- 
mitted a henious sin against the woman- 
hood of that State. Without having an 
adequate trial, he was sentenced to con- 
dign punishment. Through the instru- 
mentality of his counsel, he presented 
himself to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and there said, in effect, 
“Can they do this to me?” That humble 
citizen found sympathy there for his 
cause, because the Supreme Court said 
to the State of Alabama, in effect, “Do 
not take his life unless you give him a 
fair trial in accordance with the con- 
stitutional guaranties.” So in that case 
was an exemplification of the meaning 
of the Bill of Rights to the humblest 
citizen of the land. 

Of course, Mr. President, even legis- 
latures can do stupid things at times. I 
think it occurred during World War I, 
on one occasion, that the Nebraska Legis- 
lature passed a statute prohibiting the 
teaching of German in the public schools 
of that State. Some reasonable and sen- 
sible persons then said, in effect, “If the 
teaching of German can be restricted 
in the public schools, the teaching of 
biology or music or botany or Latin or 
Greek or any other subject can be re- 
stricted.” So interested citizens came 
across the country and presented the 
case to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. They said to that Court, in ef- 
fect, “Can the Legislature of our State 
place such a prohibition upon the peo- 
ple and upon the public schools?” The 
Supreme Court, in its wisdom, found that 
restriction to be a violation of the funda- 
mental charter of the people’s rights— 
rights to which all of use are accustomed. 

I recall another case which was 
brought across the country, a good many 
years ago, and submitted to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. That case 
arose as a result of action taken by the 
Oregon Legislature. At one time the 
Oregon Legislature passed a measure to 
the effect that all the children of that 
State must be educated in the public 
schools of the State. What is wrong 
with that, Mr. President? Simply that 
such a measure transfers complete cus- 
tody of the education of the child from 
the parents to the State, saying, in ef- 
fect, to Catholic fathers and mothers 
and to Methodist fathers and mothers 
and to Baptist fathers and mothers and 
to Jewish fathers and mothers that 
even though they were willing to sus- 
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tain and contribute to the maintenance 
of parochial schools where their chil- 
dren might be educated in the ancient 
faith, they must send their children to 
the public schools. So the Society of 
Sisters came from Oregon to Washing- 
ton, D. C., and presented their case be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the United 
States. That Court said, in effect, in 
striking down that legislative enact- 
ment of the Oregon Legislature, “You 
are invading certain rights the people 
have, so your statute is null and void.” 

Mr. President, I may allude, perhaps, 
to another case, one which arose in the 
great Commonwealth of Georgia. Many 
years ago a young Man was appre- 
hended at the city square in Atlanta. 
His pockets were bulging with Com- 
munist literature. His name was Ange- 
lo Herndon. He was given a quick trial, 
and was sentenced to a long term with 
the chain gang. Through his attorney 
he came before the Supreme Court of 
the United, States, and there said, in 
effect, “Can they do this to me, al- 
though they have not given me a fair 
trial under the guaranties provided by 
the supreme law of the land?” The 
Supreme Court simply said, “Do not put 
a ball-and-chain around his ankle un- 
til you give him a fair trial.” 

That is the way the Bill of Rights 
shows up in the history of our country. 
That is the way this fundamental char- 
ter of liberties manifests itself through- 
out the whole of American life; and be- 
cause we have it, because there has been 
an opportunity for the talent and the 
spirit and the ability of America and of 
Americans to unfold in that climate of 
freedom, we have gotten where we are, 
and it has also been possible, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to do much for the world, because 
ours is a free country. 

Thirty-six years ago this spring, I was 
a member of the American Expedition- 
ary Force that went to Europe. I was 
not anxious to get into uniform, but it 
was the sovereign will of the country 
that an army should go for the purpose 
of staying the rough and ruthless hand 
of Prussian autocracy., Next Decem- 
ber, it will be 12 years since we got into 
another conflict, and once more some 
seventeen or eighteen million young 
Americans were sent into all the far cor- 
ners of the earth in the pursuit of a 
great American ideal, an ideal that rests 
upon the foundation of the Constitu- 
tion, and the assertion of our freedoms, 
To be sure, we may not have expected 
much, or we may have expected much; 
but if we expected too much, it did not 
come to anything. 

When I think of it, I recall the asser- 
tion by the minor prophet of the Old 
Testament, Haggai, who was admon- 
ishing his own people about putting roofs 
over their own houses while they were 
forgetting to complete the tabernacle of 
the Lord; and so, on the sacred parch- 
ments long ago, he penned this rather 
significant line: 


Ye have sown much, and bring in little. 


Mr. President, we have engaged in two 
great crusades for freedom over a period 
of one generation, and perhaps it has 
come to but little. But today our sol- 
diers are in the far corners of the earth. 
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I saw them in Korea a few months ago. 
I saw them in the Far East. I have seen 
them eyerywhere. They had come from 
America to stem the Red tide, in order to 
do what they could to preserve the free- 
dom of the world and to make a beach- 
head from which humble people might 
operate in order to retrieve their own 
freedom. 

To carry on in that way requires mu- 
nitions, it requires money, it requires 
materials; and above all, it requires 
manpower. That is the thing with 
which we are concerned today. 

This afternoon I sat in the Appropri- 
ations Committee as we listened to the 
off-the-record testimony of Admiral 
Radford, a great soldier and a great 
sailor, if you please, Mr. President, with 
whom I had the pleasure of visiting in 
Formosa ‘only a few months ago, and 
with whom I discussed informally the 
situations in Korea, Japan, and Indo- 
china, when the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Macnuson] and I were on a 
mission for the Appropriations Commit- 
tee. As I listened to the discussion, I 
thought of the diffusion of American 
troops into all the far corners of the 
earth in connection with the crusade 
that is still going on at the present time, 
not only as an integral part of NATO, 
but of the other organizations to which 
we belong, and to which we have com- 
mitted young Americans and sent them 
abroad. 

Mr. President, when we send a sol- 
dier abroad, we send with him the sov- 
ereign power of this country. I think 
a soldier or a citizen is a symbol of the 
sovereign power. I listened this after- 
noon to the colloquy as to whether our 
soldiers are invitees within a foreign 
country. I do not know what they are, 
other than that, notwithstanding the 
purpose for which they may be there. 

An American soldier could not set foot 
on French soil unless by permission im- 
plied or expressed, he and the unit to 
which he belonged had been invited 
there; and so he is a sovereign repre- 
sentative of this country. I think of 
him as a symbol of sovereignty. 

Certainly ıf there is anything to the 
doctrine spelled out long ago by John 
Marshall, then, of course, I have but one 
recourse, and that is to support the 
Bricker reservation to the treaty. If it 
is not adopted, then, according to the 
dictates of my conscience, I must simply 
vote against ratification and assent to 
the treaty. I say that, Mr. President, on 
the theory enunciated by a great Amer- 
ican jurist a long time ago, when Mar- 
shall spelled it out, and when he said in 
substance, “When a sovereign goes into 
the domain of another sovereign, he is 
there by invitation, and by invitation 
only; and, when he is there, he does not 
dare to degrade his own sovereignty by 
ever permitting himself to be brought 
within the jurisdiction of a court in the 
country of which he is a guest.” 

Mr. President, if that is a good rule for 
the sovereign, it is a good rule for the 
symbol of the sovereign. Every Amer- 
ican citizen and every American soldier 
is a symbol of American sovereignty 
when we send him abroad; and, unless 
we protect him, we demean and degrade 
the very sovereignty he represents. Cer- 
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tainly, I would not embrace a doctrine of 
that kind. 

He is something more than an Ameri- 
can; he is something more than a mere 
soldier. He is no less an American when 
serving in France than he is when he is 
on the soil of his native or of his adopted 
country. He remains a representative, 
then, of the American sovereignty. That, 
to me, seems to follow logically from the 
doctrine which was spelled out by John 
Marshall long ago; and so he is entitled 
to the same protection abroad that he 
gets at home. 

Would he get that protection under 
this proposal? I do not believe so. I 
have examined it. I find that he shall 
have a speedy trial; he shall be con- 
fronted with the charges; he shall be 
confronted by witnesses; there shall be 
compulsory process for witness; there 
may be the right of counsel; he shall be 
entitled to have an interpreter and the 
presence of a representative of his coun- 
try; and any court will be agreeable—if 
the rules of the court permit. That is 
what the document which is before us at 
the present time says. 

But there are other things in the pro- 
posal that do not so readily meet the 
eye. In the first place, it is one of the 
cardinal principles of American juris- 
prudence that there is a presumption of 
innocence until a person is proved guilty. 
There is no presumption of that kind 
that goes along with him under the 
document which is before the Senate. 
There is no assurance of the right to a 
trial by jury. Yet, if one will examine 
the first 10 amendments to the Consti- 
tution of the United States he will find 
set forth therein, in the sixth amend- 
ment, that there shall be the right of 
trial by jury in a criminal case, and a 
right to have compulsory process for 
witnesses, as well as representation by 
counsel. Nothing like that is guaran- 
teed to our troops abroad by this in- 
strument. So the effect of it is to subject 
an American sovereign, in the person 
of an American soldier, to the mercies 
and to the limitations of a foreign court. 
As I say, and as I assert over and over 
again, he may be in Indochina, he may 
be in Japan, in France, or in Korea; but 
while he is in uniform, he is still an 
American; and if he has a guaranty 
here, how can we, under the organic law 
upon which this country is founded, bar- 
ter away that guaranty, that right? I. 
for one, will not do so. There is no guar- 
anty here against excessive bail, there is 
no guaranty against cruel and unusual 
punishment. 

That is the situation before us. Does 
an American, when we send him abroad, 
lose his American attributes in a for- 
eign country, where he may be tried by 
4 or 5 magistrates instead of by a jury, 
if that happens to be the procedure of 
the country? I do not think so. 

So I approve, and I shall vote for the 
reservation which will be offered by the 
Senator from Ohio. If I did not vote 
for it, I would find it pretty difficult on 
the 17th of September, 1953, to go on a 
platform somewhere in the country and 
there proclaim the virtues of the Con- 
stitution of the United States and to 
elaborate upon what the Bill of Rights 
has meant to us, having upon my heart 
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and upon my conscience constantly the 
recollection that the Bill of Rights does 
not apply to an American soldier abroad, 
since, in my capacity as a Senator, I 
took those rights away from him. 

Mr. President, I shall not leave our 
American soldiers who are abroad to the 
mercies of any country. I think the time 
is at hand now to make sure that those 
rights shall be safeguarded. 

It was pointed out by my distinguished 
and learned friend from Massachusetts 
[Mr. SALTONSTALL] a moment ago that 
only 15 persons were languishing some- 
where in foreign countries. I think I 
am correct in saying it was 15. Mr. 
President, if there were but 1, and he 
did not get a fair trial and was not 
treated in consonance with the first 10 
amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States, that would be 1 too many. 
It is not a question of numbers. It is not 
a question of whether it is 1 or 10 or 
1,000 or 10,000. It is a question of an 
ideal. It is a question of what is right. 
So, in proportion as it attaches to or im- 
pairs the right of a single American, that 
is just one too much. 

So, Mr. President, I want to be sure 
that his sovereignty is asserted when a 
young man goes abroad because of the 
compulsion of his own country that 
places him in a uniform and sends him 
as an invited guest to a foreign country 
to carry on his military duty. I want 
to be sure that his American attributes, 
his American character, and his Ameri- 
can rights are fully preserved wherever 
he may be. 

If the foreign nation's jurisprudence 
is such that it is in conformity with the 
guaranties provided in the United States, 
then no one could object to his being 
tried in a court in that country. If 
there is no cruel or unusual punish- 
ment, if there is the necessary process, 
if there is a jury, if he can get the wit- 
nesses he wants, if there is no self- 
incrimination, if there is no double jeop- 
ardy, if he is appropriately indicted or 
a presentment is made, then, all right, 
because that is what the Constitution 
provides for; that is what we would do 
for him at home, and I would do no less 
for him as we send him off to the far 
corners of the earth as a crusader in 
the cause of liberty and freedom. 

Mr. President, it would be pretty diffi- 
cult for me to reconcile any action ap- 
proving the agreement without a reser- 
vation when I think of the young Amer- 
icans abroad. After all, are they not 
crusaders for liberty? Are they not de- 
fenders of the cause of freedom? That 
is one idea we have asserted in nearly 
every document, in nearly every official 
paper of which I have any recollection, 
It was recited and emphasized in the 
Atlantic Charter. It is recited in the 
preamble of the United Nations Charter, 
in all the documents, in all the corre- 
spondence we have officially carried on 
with many countries. Over and over 
again we have been asserting this cause 
of freedom. 

With me, Mr. President, that cause is 
almost synonymous with the safeguards 
which have been written into the first 
10 amendments of the Constiution; 
and when the next Constitution Day 
comes, I want to be pretty sure that I 
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have not charged my conscience with 
an action which will not square with the 
right, because if the Constitution is 
good enough for a young American cru- 
sader for freedom when he is at home, 
it should equally be good for him as we 
send him to Indochina or Japan or 
Korea or Germany, or to any other cor- 
ner of the earth, to carry on the ideal 
and the tradition of this country. 

For that reason, Mr. President, I feel, 
as a matter of conscience, that I must 
support the reservation submitted by the 
Senator from Ohio. If that shall fail, 
I see no other course to pursue than to 
vote against the agreement. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I always 
listen with profit to the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois. I desire to invite 
attention, before we vote, to a few of 
the realities of the situation. Twelve 
nations have negotiated or are about to 
negotiate this agreement. If the Sen- 
ator from Illinois had heard the distin- 
guished Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper] today as he expounded the law 
of the situation, he would recognize that 
there is nothing in the agreement which 
is contrary to the Constitution. The 
Constitution of the United States is the 
supreme law of this land. 

Mr. President, if we shall fail to ratify 
this treaty, what will happen? Let us 
see what the realities are. 

All over Europe today there are tenta- 
tive agreements with municipalities, 
states, and nations, but under them our 
boys are not getting the same break as 
they will get if we ratify this agreement. 
Shall we leave it in statu quo? In 
statu quo, someone has said, means “in 
a hell of a fix.“ ([Laughter.] 

Mr. President, I have before me a 
letter from Mr, Frank C. Nash, in which 
he says: 

THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, May 7, 1953. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate, 

Dear SENATOR WERT: I understand that 
Senator Bricker expects to submit a reserva- 
tion to the NATO Status of Forces Agreement 
which would provide that, as a sending state, 
the United States would have exclusive crim- 
inal jurisdiction over its forces in NATO 
countries and as a receiving state, the United 
States would, on request, waive its criminal 
jurisdiction over NATO forces in this country. 

I am disturbed by this proposed reserva- 
tion simply because I am convinced that its 
adoption by the Senate would result in a 
net loss of rights and privileges for our forces 
in the NATO countries. This result would 
come about because in all likelihood the 
reservation would prevent ratification of the 
agreement, 

The article on criminal jurisdiction is one 
of the key provisions of the agreement and 
was the subject of protracted negotiation. 
Any drastic variation in its formula—a for- 
mula which was carefully designed to take 
into account the interests of the sending and 
receiving states, the unprecedented nature 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
and the way the forces of the member coun- 
tries are organized and deployed—would, in 
my opinion, be tantamount to a rejection of 
the agreement. 

If the agreement should fail, our forces 
would be left where they are now—covered 
in some countries by special or temporary 
arrangements and treated in others in ac- 
cordance with the individual country’s views 
of what is customary and appropriate. 
These arrangements and these views vary 
tremendously from country to country and 
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are subject to change. I am convinced that 
further efforts to crystallize them either by 
bilateral agreements or by the negotiation 
of some other multilateral agreement would 
not be as advantageous to our forces as the 
rights and privileges which we will receive 
under the NATO Status of Forces Agreement. 
It is the position of the Department of 
Defense that the NATO Status of Forces 
Agreement is workable and practical and 
provides the essential framework in which 
status problems can be readily solved. 
Sincerely yours, 
C. NASH, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (ISA). 


In relation to some of the questions 
which have been argued today, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed in the Record at this 
point in my remarks a memorandum 
which I have had prepared under the 
heading, “Under International Law 
Armed Forces of a Friendly Nation Sta- 
tioned in Foreign Territory Are Not Im- 
mune From the Criminal Jurisdiction of 
the Territory Except by Consent of the 
Sovereign.” 

That subject was argued very lucidly 
this afternoon by various Senators, and 
I am sure that those who listened came 
to the conclusion that under this agree- 
ment we are receiving rights; we are not 
giving up rights. That, I think, is very 
clear. 

Consequently, I feel that if we were 
to adopt the Bricker reservation we 
would simply throw a monkey wrench 
into the works, and the result would be 
that we would have nothing. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


UNDER INTERNATIONAL LAW ARMED FORCES OF 
A FRIENDLY NATION STATIONED IN FOREIGN 
Territory Are Not IMMUNE FROM THE 
CRIMINAL JURISDICTION OF THE TERRITORY 
EXCEPT By CONSENT OF THE SOVEREIGN 


Senator Bricker asserted in connection 
with consideration of the NATO Status of 
Forces Treaty that under international law 
“Troops of a friendly nation stationed within 
the territory of another are not subject to 
the laws of the other country, but are sub- 
ject to their own country’s laws.” From 
this it is argued that the treaty gives United 
States forces stationed abroad less immu- 
nity from the criminal jurisdiction of other 
NATO countries than they would have under 
international law, because under the treaty 
such forces will be subject to local law for 
crimes committed when not on duty. 

This assertion as to the law is entirely 
too broad. No such exemption exists except 
with the consent of the receiving state, and 
the statement before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee that there is no doc- 
trine in international law that the receiving 
nation must give such exemption correctly 
states the law. 

The international law on the subject may 
be stated as follows: Armed forces of a 
friendly nation stationed in foreign terri- 
tory are not immune from the criminal 
jurisdiction of the sovereign, except by its 
consent. 


JURISDICTION IS TERRITORIAL AND ALL EXCEP- 
TIONS MUST BE BY CONSENT OF THE SOVEREIGN 


Chief Justice Marshall stated the basic 
principle as follows: 

“The jurisdiction of the nation within its 
own territory is necessarily exclusive and 
absolute. It is susceptible of no limitation 
not imposed by itself * * * . All excep- 
tions, therefore, to the full and complete 
power of a nation within its own territories 
must be traced up to the consent of the 
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nation itself. They can flow from no other 
legitimate source.” -(The Schooner Exchange 
v. McFaddon, 7 Cranch 116, 134 (1812).) 


IN CERTAIN CASES CONSENT TO IMMUNITY CAN 
BE IMPLIED UNLESS NEGATIVED 


Although sovereignty is territorial, and 
any limitation thereon must flow from the 
consent of the sovereign, it has been held 
that consent to a waiver of jurisdiction may 
be implied as well as express. 

In the schooner Exchange, Judge Mar- 
shall pointed this out, saying, “A sovereign 
is understood to cede a portion of his terri- 
torial jurisdiction * * * where he allows the 
troops of a foreign prince to pass through 
his dominions. In such case, without any 
express declaration waiving jurisdiction over 
the army to which this right of passage has 
been granted, the sovereign who should 
attempt to exercise it would certainly be 
considered as violating his faith. By exer- 
cising it, the purpose for which the free 
passage was granted would be. defeated, 
The grant of a free passage therefore 
implies a waiver of all jurisdiction over the 
troops during their passage.” 

But the Justice was careful to point out 
that the implied waiver of jurisdiction could 
be negatived by other circumstances show- 
ing the sovereign had no such intention, 
After stating that foreign ships of war, en- 
tering “the port of a friendly power open 
for their reception, are to be considered as 
exempted by the consent of that power from 
its jurisdiction,” the Justice proceeds to 
point out: 

“Without doubt, the sovereign of the place 
is capable of destroying’ this implication. 
He may claim and exercise jurisdiction either 
by employing force, or by subjecting such 
vessels to the ordinary tribunals. But until 
such power be exerted in a manner not to 
be misunderstood, the sovereign cannot be 
considered as having imparted to the ordi- 
nary tribunals a jurisdiction, which it would 
be a breach of faith to exercise.” 


SUMMARY OF LAW 


1. The jurisdiction of a sovereign nation 
within its territory is exclusive and abso- 
lute. 

2. Armed forces of a friendly nation sta- 
tioned in a foreign territory are not im- 
mune from the criminal jurisdiction of 
that sovereign, except by its consent. 

3. That consent may be implied under cer- 
tain circumstances from the mere invita- 
tion to enter, but any such implication of 
consent is destroyed by any act of the sov- 
ereign which shows that he does not intend 
to give such consent or waiver. 

The authority cited by Senator Brickrr 
does not conflict with the above statement, 
and does not support his assertion that such 
immunity exists as a matter of interna- 
tional law, absent consent of the sovereign. 
The author quoted (Jurisdiction over 
Friendly Foreign Armed Forces, by Archibald 
King) * summarizes the law as follows: 

“The invitation or permission of the host 
country to enter its territories carries with 
it, at least unless clearly denied, an implied 
exemption or immunity of the personnel of 
the visiting forces from the jurisdiction of 
the local courts and a consent to the func- 
tioning of the courts-martial of such forces.” 


THE NATO COUNTRIES HAVE NOT CONSENTED TO 
WAIVE THEIR JURISDICTION BY PERMITTING 
FOREIGN MILITARY TO ENTER THEIR TERRI- 
TORIES 


From the above it will be noted that the 
immunity is based upon the consent of the 
inviting sovereign, either expressed or im- 
plied. If it exists only by consent, it can 
be withheld by failure to give consent, thus 
confirming that the sovereign is under no 
compulsion to give its consent. This is a 


1 36 American Journal of International Law 
539, October 1942. 
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recognition that the immunity does not exist 
as of right as a result of international law, 
but as a result of the consent of the receiv- 
ing sovereign. The only international law 
applicable is in the interpretation of the 
effect of the permission to enter, it being 
arguable that the permission carried with it 
by implication the sovereign’s consent to im- 
munity, unless such implied consent is nega- 
tived or denied. 

In the case of the NATO countries, parties 
to the treaties, it is clear that by permitting 
the entry of foreign armed forces they did 
not intend to nor did they consent to a 
waiver of their jurisdiction. 

The 14 NATO countries are all sovereign 
nations. Each possesses the right to invite 
or not invite the entry of the military forces 
of other nations into its territories, and each 
possesses the right to require them to leave. 

These nations have made clear that their 
invitations to enter and to remain are on 
condition that a satisfactory agreement be 
made as to their status under the laws of the 
receiving state. They have all made clear 
that their invitation is on condition that 
such military forces be not exempt from 
the criminal jurisdiction of the receiving sov- 
ereign when not on duty, although they are 
willing to grant immunity with respect to 
acts performed in the course of duty. 

This being the 2 5 and admitted fact, 
there is no basis for implying a consent to a 
surrender of sovereignty from the fact that 
they are present in the foreign country by 
permission. The very conditions surround- 
ing the permission clearly negative this. 

If further evidence were needed to the 
fact that such a consent to surrender juris- 
diction is not to be implied from the per- 
mission to enter or from the presence of the 
military forces, it is supplied by the follow- 


1. The reiterated positions of the sov- 
ereigns who deny their intention to sur- 
render their sovereignty, coupled with their 
power as sovereigns to withdraw their per- 
mission; 

2. The establishment of interim arrange- 
ments by agreements which do not recognize 
such immunity; 

3. The fact that numerous prosecutions of 
United States military personnel in the local 
courts of NATO countries have occurred and 
are occurring; ? 

4. The negotiation and signing of the 
treaty by the 14 nations concerned, declaring 
the limited extent to which they are willing 
to surrender their sovereignty. 

PRACTICE DENIES IMMUNITY 

Do foreign states recognize immunity from 
criminal jurisdiction for foreign armed 
forces stationed on their territory? The ex- 
perience of the United States does not so 
indicate. 

During the war the Department of State, 
in support of the military authorities of the 
United States, sought to obtain exclusive 
criminal jurisdiction for our forces abroad. 
Negotiations to this end were pressed with 
every available argument of expediency and 
law. In some cases, notably in the United 
Kingdom and in Canada, it was successful. 
However, in neither the United Kingdom nor 
Canada was such jurisdiction conceded as a 
matter of right under international law. 

The British Government pointed out that 
the grant of such immunity was a “very con- 
siderable departure * * * from the tradi- 
tional system and practice in the United 
Kingdom.” The Canadian Government at 
all times denied such immunity as a matter 
of right. Nevertheless, both the United 
Kingdom and Canada as a matter of good 


Senator Frrcuson presented for the 
Recorp a compilation showing numerous 
_prosecutions of United States military per- 
sonnel for violation of criminal statutes in 
NATO countries since January 1, 1951. CoN- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, VOL, 99, p. 4670. 
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will and wartime cooperation by unilateral 
acts granted the United States exclusive ju- 
risdiction over its forces in their territories.* 
In Great Britain this was done by act of 
Parliament (United States of America (Visit- 
ing Forces) Act, 1942; 5 and 6 Geo, VI), in 
Canada by Order in Council under wartime 
powers (Order in Council P. C. 9694, Dec. 20, 
1943). The Canadian Order in Council 
lapsed and was followed by the Visiting 
Forces (United States of America) Act of 
April 1, 1947 (11 Geo. VI), under which 
Canada retains jurisdiction to try members 
of the United States forces in Canadian 
courts. In Great Britain, the United States 
of America (Visiting Forces) Act, 1942, al- 
though still in effect, was intended only as a 
wartime measure, and will become ineffective 
as soon as legislation already enacted by the 
British Parliament implementing the NATO 
Status of Forces Agreement is put into force. 


UNITED STATES MEASURES RESPECTING FOREIGN 
MILITARY FORCES 


As a measure of reciprocity for the British 
and Canadian acts during the war, the 
United States Congress, at the instance of 
the State, War, and Navy Departments, passed 
Public Law 384 of the 78th Congress (22 
U. S. C. 701) to implement the jurisdiction 
of foreign service courts in the United States. 
This act was brought into force, in accord- 
ance with its terms, as to the United King- 
dom and Canada by Presidential Proclama- 
tion No. 2226, October 11, 1944. The act con- 
fers no jurisdiction on foreign military tri- 
bunals in the United States, and it is clear 
from the report of the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the United States Senate that 
the Congress did not recognize for foreign 
military forces any general immunity from 
the criminal jurisdiction of civil courts in 
the United States. The report stated that: 

“This proposed legislation, closely related 
to the war, is of a temporary and conditional 
nature, since its operation is revocable at the 
pleasure of the President, as agent of the 
Congress, under section 6. This is an im- 
portant feature of the bill. At any rate, 
Congress is at liberty to repeal or amend at 
any time. 

“The committee do not concede that any 
foreign military court has more than condi- 
tional jurisdiction while on our soil.” 

Referring no doubt to information in the 
Secretary of State’s letter to the Speaker of 
the House forwarding the draft legislation 
that in an exchange of notes the British Em- 
bassy had been advised that “the interested 
agencies of this Government were of the 
opinion that British service courts and au- 
thorities in the United States have the right 
under our law to exercise jurisdiction over 
members of their forces,” the report further 
states: 

“The committee do not recognize as treaty 
commitments whatever commitments on the 
part of the United States may be found in 
the international diplomatic correspondence 
hereinafter set forth.” 


CURRENT ARRANGEMENTS RESPECTING UNITED 
STATES FORCES ABROAD 


There are presently in force between the 
United States and a number of countries 
agreements relating to United States forces 
which contain provisions relating to the 
exercise of criminal jurisdiction over such 
forces: 

United Kingdom—August 1. 
(T. I. A. S. 2105). 

United Kingdom—July 21, 1950 (T. I. A. S. 
2099 (Bahamas Long Range Proving 
Ground) ). 

Portugal—September 6, 1951. 


1950 


Neither Great Britain nor Canada would 
extend the exemption to armed forces of 
other nations stationed in their territories, 
thus demonstrating their view that such 
exemption did not exist as a matter of inter- 
national law. 
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Denmark—April 27, 1951 (T. I. A. S. 2292), 

Japan—February 28, 1952. 

Iceland—May 5, 1951 (Annex, May 8, 1951) 
(T. I. A. S. 2295). 

Saudi Arabia—June 18, 1951 (T. I. A. S. 
2290). 

Philippines—March 14, 1947 (T. I. A. S. 
1775). 

Dominican Republic—November 26, 1951. 

A series of arrangements concluded with 
France and Italy during the last few years 
recognize the right of these sovereigns to 
exercise criminal jurisdiction over United 
States forces. In none of the agreements or 
arrangements referred to does the United 
States have the exclusive right to exercise 
jurisdiction over all offenses committed by 
members of its forces except in the agree- 
ment with Japan and in the agreement with 
Denmark, relating to Greenland, exclusive 
jurisdiction now exists but is to be replaced 
by jurisdictional arrangements like those 
under NATO Status of Forces. 

In addition to the above agreements, the 
NATO Status of Forces Agreement which was 
concluded in a free and open negotiation by 
all of the NATO countries and which is now 
before the Senate for its advice and consent 
to ratification represents the largest measure 
of immunity from territorial criminal juris- 
diction which the NATO countries were pre- 
pared to grant to each other. It seems 
probable that they would not be willing 
to grant that measure of immunity to 
non-NATO countries. During wartime the 
United States made every effort to obtain 
the greatest degree of Immunity from local 
jurisdiction for its forces abroad and was 
largely successful in doing so. But these 
immunities resulted from negotiations on 
the subject, and were covered by agreements 
or statutes, and did not rest upon a recog- 
nized rule of international law that such 
troops were exempt from local criminal 
jurisdiction. 

It is thus clear from the experience of the 
United States that foreign countries are not 
willing to grant complete immunity from 
their criminal jurisdiction to members of 
armed forces stationed on their territory in 
peacetime and that they do not recognize 
any obligation to do so at any time. There- 
fore, the NATO Status of Forces Agreement 
gives to such forces rights and privileges 
which would not exist in the absence of this 
treaty. 

As the treaty was to be reciprocal, the 
status of foreign troops in this country had 
to be considered, and it was deemed unreal- 
istic to assume that the Congress would 
grant absolute immunity to foreign troops, 
particularly in view of the action of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee indicated above 
in its report on Public Law 384. 

Information furnished by the Department 
of Defense indicates many instances in 
which members of the Armed Forces of the 
United States stationed on foreign territory 
have been and are being tried in the local 
courts of NATO countries for offenses under 
the local law. It is apparent from this wide- 
spread practice that territorial sovereigns 
do not consider that such persons have any 
immunity from the local jurisdiction. 

From the foregoing it is evident that the 
expression of the free will of the states re- 
ferred to, in conventions and by usage, in- 
dicates that they do not recognize as of right 
any general immunity from their laws. It is 
precisely because no immunity Is r 
as of right that the United States and other 
countries find it necessary in each case where 
their forces are stationed on foreign territory 
to negotiate concerning the measure of im- 
munity which the territorial sovereign as a 
matter of mutual convenience may be will- 
ing to grant. The 12 NATO countries which 
negotiated the Status of Forces Agreement 
now before the Senate were aware of the 
principles of international law and were 
willing to abide by them. 
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AUTHORITIES CITED IN SUPPORT OF PROPOSITION 
THAT IMMUNITY EXISTS AS MATTER OF LAW DO 
NOT SUSTAIN POSITION 


The contentions of those who claim the 
immunity exists as a matter of law are based 
on the statements of certain writers on in- 
ternational law and on dicta in certain de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. An examination of these authorities 
indicates that they do not attempt to sus- 
tain the proposition that this immuniy 
exists as a matter of law, but only, as de- 
clared in the schooner Exchange, that a con- 
sent or waiver by the sovereign will be im- 
plied from an invitation to enter, in the ab- 
sence of evidence that the sovereign does 
not intend to consent to such waiver. 

International law is what nations recog- 
nize and practice, and not what writers ad- 
vocate.‘ However, since whatever authority 
exists for the immunity view stems either 
directly or indirectly from the dicta of Chief 
Justice Marshall in the Exchange case, brief 
reference will be made to that decision (The 
Schooner Exchange v. McFaddon, 7 Cranch 
116). The case related not to armed forces 
but to the immunity of a naval vessel of a 
friendly foreign power from the local juris- 
diction, an immunity recognized today. 
However, in the course of its decision holding 
such vessel immune, the court referred to “a 
class of cases in which every sovereign is 
understood to waive the exercise of a part of 
that complete exclusive territorial jurisdic- 
tion which has been stated to be the at- 
tribute of every nation.” In this class he 
placed the case of foreign troops granted a 
right of passage and stated that “The grant 
of free p * * + implies a waiver of all 
jurisdiction over the troops during their 
passage, and permits the foreign general to 
use that discipline, and to inflict those 
punishments which the government of his 
army may require.” 

It is first to be noted that Marshall's 
dictum refers only to foreign troops in tran- 
sit and not to those stationed in the territory, 
Therefore, it is not relevant to the NATO 
situation or to any situation in which the 
United States is presently concerned. 

Next, it is not clear what the Chief Justice 
meant by the term “jurisdiction.” It is 
likely that he meant that the military au- 
thorities of the foreign forces should have 
the right to discipline their forces and to 
inflict the punishments which military dis- 
cipline dictated. This was the view of Chief 
Justice Jordan in the Australian case of 
Wright v. Cantrell (44 S. R. M. S. W. 45 
(1943) ), who stated as his opinion: 

“That what the learned judge II. e., Mar- 
shall, C. J.] had in mind was exercise of 
jurisdiction which would prevent the troops 
from acting as a force—something analogous 
to preventing a ship-of-war from being in a 
position to act as such, including interfer- 
ence by local courts with the maintenance of 
discipline—not exercise of jurisdiction over 
individual soldiers in respect of liabilities 
incurred or wrongs done perhaps out of all 
connection with their military duties.“ 

Finally, Marshall’s dictum is based on an 
implied waiver of the territorial sovereign's 
jurisdiction. The International Court of 
Justice in the Lotus case declared, Restrie- 
tions upon the independence of states can- 
not * * be presumed,’ Clearly, they can- 
not be presumed in the face of specific de- 
nial. ‘The fact is that the NATO countries 
were and are unwilling to accept a waiver 
of sovereign rights, except as expressed in 
the NATO Status of Forces Agreement. 

Other cases sometimes cited in support of 
the contention for absolute immunity of 
armed forces are Coleman v. Tennessee (97 
U. S. 509), Dow v. Johnson (100 U. S. 158), 


The S. S. Lotus, Court of International 
Justice. II Hudson, World Court Reports 
(1935), 20, 33, 35. 

»The S. S. Lotus, supra. 
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and Tucker v. Alerandro (183 U. S. 425). 
The first two cases involved the rights of 
military authorities in occupation of enemy 
territory during belligerency, and therefore 
have no relevance to the question under con- 
sideration here. Tucker v. Alexandrof dealt 
with the question whether a member of a 
visiting force in the United States of America 
could be arrested by the local authorities not 
for an offense under the local law but in 
response to a request for his arrest from 
the authorities of his own government. This 
case likewise is irrelevant on the facts. 
Moreover, it involved the interpretation of a 
treaty between the countries concerned and 
not general principles of international law. 


AUTHORITIES DENYING EXISTENCE OF EXEMPTION 


It is impossible in a memorandum of this 
length to consider all of the cases in foreign 
courts and all of the authorities. However, 
reference will be made to a few. 

Triandafilou c. Ministere Public (the Mixed 
Court of Cassation of Egypt), cited in Bar- 
ton, British Yearbook of International Law, 
1950, p. 225, involved an accused member of 
the crew of a Greek warship anchored in 
Egyptian waters with the consent of the 
Egyptian Government. The accused con- 
tended that as a member of a friendly for- 
eign force in Egypt he was, under interna- 
tional law, immune from the jurisdiction of 
the Egyptian courts. The court said in that 
case that there did “not exist in fact any 
usage of international law which legally 
(limited) the sovereignty of the country 
where the ship (was) found.“ 

In another case in the same court, Malero 
Manuel c. Ministere Public (idem, p. 226), 
the court, after a comprehensive review of the 
authorities, said: “To sum up. it is 
clear * * * that * * there exists no gen- 
erally recognized rule of international law 
which extends the principle of immunity 
from jurisdiction, in the case of a sojourn 
of foreign troops by consent, in respect of 
offenses against ordinary law.” 

In a recent exhaustive examination of the 
whole subject, a British writer concluded: 

“That there exists a rule of international 
law according to which members of visiting 
forces are, in principle, subject to the exer- 
cise of criminal jurisdiction by the local 
courts, and that any exceptions to that gen- 
eral and far-reaching principle must be 
traced to express privilege or concession,” 
(idem, p. 234.) 


GENERAL COMMENT 


It must be borne in mind that this treaty 
covers the conditions under which large 
bodies of foreign troops are stationed in 
friendly nations in peacetime for a long 
period of time. It presents a radically differ- 
ent situation than that existing in time of 
war during a period of active belligerency. 

The NATO nations as sovereign nations 
claim their right to determine when foreign 
troops shall enter their territories and the 
conditions under which they shall remain. 
The United States naturally takes the same 
position. 

The argument that foreign troops should 
huve certain rights and immunities on 
friendly territories can therefore rise no 
higher than an appeal to the friendly nation 
to agree upon what rights and immunities 
will be accorded such troops, for the friendly 
nation, being in a position to refuse the entry 
of such troops or their continued residence, 
must be brought to agree on the conditions 
under which they shall be received and 
entertained, 

CONCLUSION 

The contentions of those advocating the 
immunity are supported neither by the au- 
thorities nor by practice. Faced with the 
necessity of making practical arrangements 
for our Armed Forces in foreign countries 
which do not recognize any immunity of such 
forces from their jurisdiction, the NATO 
Status of Forces Agreement was concluded 
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and is regarded by all of those agencies con- 
cerned as a satisfactory solution of the 
problem. 

The treaty gives United States troops rights 
and immunities they would not have in the 
absence of a treaty, and the United States in 
turn is not yielding to foreign troops on 
United States territory rights or immunities 
incompatible with our interests or sov- 
ereignty. 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Can the Senator point out 
to us what rights we are acquiring in any 
of the nations that we do not have to- 
day? It is difficult for me to see that, 
under the agreement the Senator is ask- 
ing us to ratify, we are gaining any more 
rights than we now have. 

Mr. WILEY. That question was cov- 
ered substantially this afternoon, but I 
shall place a more detailed reply in the 
Record. I have here a letter which was 
addressed to me by Walter Bedell Smith 
which enumerates quite definitely an- 
swers to the question which the Senator 
from Louisiana has asked, The letter is 


as follows: * 
May 5, 1983. 


The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

My Dear SENATOR WILEY: My attention has 
been drawn to the reservation intended to be 
proposed by Senator Bricker to the agree- 
ment between the parties to the North At- 
lantic Treaty regarding the status of their 
forces, signed at London on June 19, 1951, 
Executive T, 82d Congress, second session, 
which reads as follows: 

“The Senate advises and consents to the 
ratification of Executive T, 82d Congress, 2d 
session, regarding status of forces of parties 
to the North Atlantic Treaty, signed at Lon- 
don on June 19, 1951, subject to the reserva- 
tion, which is hereby made a part and con- 
dition of the resolution of ratification, that 
the military authorities of the United States 
as a sending state shall have exclusive jur- 
isdiction over the members of its forces or 
civilian component and their dependents 
with respect to all offenses committed within 
the territory of the receiving state, and the 
United States as a receiving state shall, at 
the request of a sending state, waive any 
jurisdiction which it might possess over the 
members of a force or civilian component of 
a sending state and their dependents with 
respect to all offenses committed within the 
territory of the United States.” 

It is the opinion of the Departments of 
State and Defense, that it is neither neces- 
sary nor desirable for the United States to 
seek or have exclusive jurisdiction by treaty 
dver its forces, civilian components, or their 
dependents in the NATO countries, nor to 
grant exclusive jurisdiction over similar for- 
eign persons with respect to offenses com- 
mitted within the territory of the United 
States. 

It is the further view of these Departments 
that it would not be possible to negotiate 
a treaty with such provisions, for the other 
parties have indicated their refusal to sur- 
render any such jurisdiction as the resolu- 
tion calls for. 

It seems even more clear that the United 
States should not grant to foreign troops 
and their civilian components, complete im- 
munity from our criminal jurisdiction. 

The record of the hearings before the com- 
mittee makes it clear that this treaty pro- 
vides the basis for satisfactory operations 
abroad. The statements of General Bradley, 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and of General Ridgway, establish this point 
from the military point of view. At page 
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34 of the record, General Bradley’s statement 
contains the following: 

“It is only fair in concluding my comments 
upon this treaty to add that it does not 
contain every single right and exemption 
desired by the armed services from the 
point of view of a sending state. This, of 
course, is because it is a multilateral treaty, 
and also because it is designed to balance 
the rights of each state, both as a sending 
state and a receiving state. The rights and 
exemptions which are contained in the 
treaty, however, provide the basis for satis- 
factory operations and are essential for such 
operations. I am confident that with good 
relations between our military authorities 
and local authorities abroad, the problems 
covered by this treaty will be solved to the 
mutual advantage of all concerned,” 

At page 36 of the hearings, the following 
statement of General Ridgway appears: 

“The status of forces agreement does not 
fully satisfy all that the United States or 
any other country might desire. It does, 
however, represent the best common de- 
nominator of conflicting national require- 
ments which could be agreed upon by the 
NATO nations. Particularly, considering 
that it is a reconciliation on a multilateral 
basis of diverse national views, its terms ap- 
pear appropriate and acceptable. It is in 
that respect a noteworthy achievement and 
evidence of the NATO cooperative effort. 
From the point of view of my responsibility 
as the United States commander of United 
States Forces in the area, I support its 
ratification. Without ratification, that spirit 
of mutual trust and confidence, so vital to 
NATO’s success, would sustain a very dam- 
aging blow.” 

Further, on page 11 of the hearings, the 
Secretary of Defense is quoted as stating: 

“Operationally, these agreements are 
sound. They are workable and practical. 
They do not contain the absolute solution 
for every problem which will arise, but they 
provide the essential framework in which 
these problems can be solved. They are an- 
other step forward in our program to pro- 
tect the security of our country, a step which 
the President has called important and un- 
precedented. I urge that the agreements be 
approved.” 

It would therefore appear clearly to be 
established that exclusive jurisdiction of our 
forces, civilian components, or dependents 
abroad, is not necessary from the military 
point of view. I wish to add my personal en- 
dorsement, based upon my own military €x- 
perience, to that conclusion. 

Let us now turn to the question as to 
whether exclusive jurisdiction of this group 
of persons is desirable from the point of view 
of the United States. 

First of all let us narrow and clarify the 
issue. Under the proposed treaty, the United 
States would have primary jurisdiction over 
offenses committed by any member of its 
forces or of a civilian component arising out 
of any act or omission of performance of 
official duty. In other words insofar as the 
presence of an American overseas is depend- 
ent upon the fact that he is serving with the 
Armed Forces, and insofar as the offense with 
which he is charged is connected with that 
service, it is quite clear that the United 
States has primary jurisdiction. This is 

- covered in paragraph 3 (a) (ii) of article VIZ 
of the agreement. 

It is only with respect to offenses not con- 
nected with duty that take American citizens 
overseas that the United States would not 
have exclusive jurisdiction over offenses 
punishable by its law. 

The question then really comes to this: 
Is it desirable to seek to have exclusive 
United States jurisdiction over these Ameri- 
can personnel for crimes which they commit 
abroad which are not connected with the 
duty which takes them there? I can see no 
reason why the United States should feel 
that such a condition should attach to these 
persons any more than to other American 
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citizens present overseas on their own or 
official business. The standard of conduct 
and of jurisdiction should be identical. 

I testified at length from long and inti- 
mate personal experience that complete 
extraterritoriality in the field of criminal 
jurisdiction is not an unmixed blessing. My 
testimony on this subject appears on pages 
23, 46, and 65 of the hearings, The essence 
of that testimony is that from experiences in 
the last war, when we did have exclusive 
criminal jurisdiction, we were the subject of 
extremely bitter criticism abroad because of 
the harshness of certain of our courts- 
martial sentences, when local law—in that 
case British law—did not impose punish- 
ments of equal severity. This exemplifies the 
broad problem of good relations between our 
forces abroad and the people and govern- 
ments who receiye them. The impact on 
foreign relations arising from such a situa- 
tion can be very deep and very serious, strik- 
ing at the very strength of the NATO 
alliance. 

The report of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, at pages 11 and 12, expresses this 
aspect clearly: 

“Exclusive criminal jurisdiction, amount- 
ing to extraterritoriality, itself creates difi- 
cult problems. In the eyes of the local popu- 
lation, it sets Americans apart as a special, 
privileged class, and this fact acts as a con- 
stant irritant. If American courts-martial 
return verdicts of acquittal, or if they impose 
sentences which seem lenient to the aggrieved 
parties, they are open to charges of favorit- 
ism. If, on the other hand—as has some- 
times happened—they impose sentences sub- 
stantially greater than those provided by 
local law for the same crime, they can be 
accused of flouting local customs and sensi- 
bilities. Regardless of how fair and just 
American courts-martial may be, the exist- 
ence of exclusive criminal jurisdiction seems 
to the other country to be an infringement 
of its sovereignty.” 

Finally, with respect to seeking exclusive 
jurisdiction of American personnel abroad, I 
urge that major policy considerations not be 
lost sight of. 

First: The United States Government as a 
matter of policy does not seek extraterri- 
toriality anywhere in the world. To do so, 
in this case, when there is neither necessity 
nor desirability, would give a foundation to 
critics of our policy, at home and abroad, on 
the score that we are indirectly seeking im- 
perialistic aggrandizement and attempting to 
subject other nations to our activities. The 
fact that the proposal is reciprocal would be 
lost sight of in view of the predominant 
number of American personnel abroad in- 
volved. 

Second: The concept of exclusive jurisdic- 
tion strikes at the very essence of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. NATO is a 
coalition of sovereign powers, freely banded 
together in a common effort. The reservation 
would in effect vitiate article II of the agree- 
ment and indicate that local sovereignty was 
to be sacrifieced for military necessity. As 
I have indicated above, there is no such mili- 
tary necessity. To foreign eyes, whether 
friendly or not, this could appear an unwar- 
ranted attempt to use the stationing of forces 
abroad in a common defense effort as a 
means to secure an extension of the author- 
ity of the United States in the territory of 
its sovereign allies. Inasmuch as we are 
dealing here with countries of common cul- 
tural bonds united together in the North 
Atlantic Community, all of whom have ad- 
vanced and fully civilized systems of law, it 
is apparent that the implied affront would 
strike at the common spirit and morale of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

In conclusion, let me turn to the recipro- 
cal aspects of the proposal. Certainly they 
would not be proposed but as the price for 
exclusive jurisdiction over American per- 
sonnel abroad. As it has been demonstrated 
that this price is not worth paying, the issue 
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is apparent rather than real. To grant ex- 
clusive jurisdiction in the United States 
would be an unn surrender of the 
sovereign rights of the 48 States and the 
Federal Government. 

This treaty was arrived at only after long 
and difficult negotiations. The proposed res- 
ervation would require renegotiation of this 
important aspect of the treaty. I am con- 
vinced that that renegotiation would not 
only be long but would be fruitless. In 
effect, then, the acceptance of the treaty, 
recommended without qualification by the 
executive branch, would be postponed. This 
would not only delay the defense effort. It 
would create a continuing source of conflict 
and dispute between NATO nations. As I 
stated in my letter to you of April 22, 1953, 
this would have serious effects upon our re- 
lations with our NATO partners. 

It is therefore my earnest recommendation 
that the reservation not be accepted. 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER B. SMITH, 
Under Secretary. 


I think that is a very inclusive answer 
to the question. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Based on the letter the 
Senator has just read, can he see any- 
thing more explicit that would be gained 
by the United States, through ratifica- 
tion of the agreement, than an agreè- 
ment to extend sympathetic considera- 
tion to our request; and that we would 
be abìe to negotiate further? Do we not 
have a right to negotiate further, based 
on agreements already in existence? 

Mr. WILEY. What I have read speaks 
for itself. Even if we enter into pend- 
ing agreements, we will have a right to 
negotiate further. Thàt is a right we 
always have. We do not exclude our- 
Selves from that right. 

Mr. LONG. In the letter just read by 
the Senator from Wisconsin, great 
emphasis was placed on the fact that 
sympathetic consideration would be 
given to our requests. I thought we 
could expect that much consideration 
anyway. 5 

Mr. WILEY. I heard the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan IMr. 
Fercuson] make some very important 
remarks to the effect that this agreement 
represents a cooperative effort between 
the United States and the other nations 
of NATO. I trust the cooperation will 
continue. I trust it will not be said that 
my country was the one to do anything 
dangerous to further cooperation. 

Mr. McCARRAN.. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Does the Senator 
from Wisconsin now say that coopera- 
tion will not continue unless the treaty 
is ratified? Is that his attitude? 

Mr. WILEY. I did not say that. 
What I said was that I trust the United 
States will demonstrate that we mean, 
at least, to continue to cooperate, and 
that we will not be the first one to stick 
a dagger into NATO. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. TOBEY. Was not what the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin really intended to 
say: “I do not want my country to be 
the one that throws a wrench into the 
monkey?” [Laughter.] 
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Mr, WILEY. The Senator is correct; 
or to throw a monkeywrench into the 
cause of world peace. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names; 2 


Aiken Griswold McClellan 
Anderson Hayden Millikin 
Barrett Hendrickson Monroney 
Beall Hennings Mundt 
Bennett Hickenlooper Murray 
Bricker Hill Neely 
Bridges Hoey Pastore 
Bush Holland Payne 
Butler, Md. Humphrey Potter 
Carlson Hunt Purtell 
Case Ives Robertson 
Chavez Jackson Russell 
Clements Jenner Saltonstall 
Cooper Johnson, Colo. Schoeppel 
Cordon Johnson, Tex. Smathers 
Dirksen Johnston, §. C. Smith, Maine 
Douglas Kefauver Smith, N. J. 
Duff Kerr Sparkman 
Dworshak Knowland Symington 
Eastland Kuchel Thye 
Ellender Langer Tobey 
Ferguson Lehman Watkins 
Flanders Long Welker 
Frear Magnuson Wiley 
George Mansfield Williams 
Gore Martin Young 
Green McCarran 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CARLSON in the chair), A quorum is 
present. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I wish to 
say a very few words about this reserva- 
tion, The junior Senator from Louisi- 
ana had an opportunity to visit many of 
these places during the past year. Dur- 
ing that time he was privileged to know 
something about some of the agreements 
which have been made with foreign na- 
tions. It is unfortunate that the Senate 
does not know more about such agree- 
ments. Many of such agreements, as I 
understand, are not available even to 
our Foreign Relations Committee, I be- 
lieve that fact is being brought out in 
the hearings on the Bricker proposal to 
give the Congress some right to have a 
voice in connection with executive 
agreements. 

I was particularly impressed with the 
fact that there was a failure to protect 
the rights of this Nation, particularly so 
far as the expenditure of our funds is 
concerned in acquiring air-base rights. 
In many cases we were spending $50 mil- 
lion or $100 million under circumstances 
in which we did not have the right to 
stay there even while we were spending 
the money. Many of us thought that 
would prejudice the rights of the Na- 
tion to spend tens of millions of dollars 
somewhere where we had no right even 
to be spending the money. 

To recall one instance, we authorized 
the expenditures of an enormous sum in 
Saudi Arabia. We had no right to re- 
main on that base. We found the same 
situation to exist in many other places. 

There was no adequate protection of 
our base rights; yet we were spending 
many millions of dollars, This was all 
part of a picture. We were asked to rush 
American men and money all over the 
world to confront the Communist men- 
ace. The reason we could not protect 
our rights was that this Nation was so 
anxious to get men into those places that 
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we had not bargained for the protection 
of our interest in connection with the 
base rights. 

The investigation of the North African 
Air Base illustrated that fact. We could 
not protect ourselves by seeing to it that 
we got a dollar’s worth of production for 
every dollar we were spending, because 
our services and our State Department 
were so anxious to rush construction of 
the bases that precautions were not 
taken to get good agreements. 

For example, in many cases we could 
not insist that the low bidder for a con- 
tract would get the work, because we had 
been so anxious to go in that we had to 
let the nation controlling the property 
have its way, and more or less name the 
terms under which we went in. 

In England we found this situation: 
‘We were rushing ahead to construct air 
bases when we had no arrangement for 
the sharing of costs. The first bases we 
had undertaken to construct were bases 
with respect to which the English would 
put up 40 percent of the money, and we 
would put up 60 percent. However, this 
Nation was so anxious to have addition- 
al bases constructed that, with the mere 
understanding that there was to be some 
arrangement about sharing costs, we 
proceeded to rush in and pay the en- 
tire expense, hoping that Britain, in 
good faith, would be willing to put up a 
small amount of money later. I believe 
there has been a failure to protect the 
rights of this Nation so far as our money 
was concerned, 

I believe the same thing will be found 
to be true so far as the rights of our men 
are concerned. I believe it will be found 
that in many instances our troops have 
been rushed to various nations and 
places where we were anxious to station 
troops, without having made arrange- 
ments to assure that we could protect 
the rights of our men in those nations. 
So perhaps there is something of a cha- 
otic situation which should be straight- 
ened out. But if it is to be corrected, it 
seems to me that it should be corrected 
in terms of protecting the rights of our 
men, as the Senator from.Ohio [Mr. 
Bricker] has suggested, in pursuance of 
the traditional international arrange- 
ment under which our men go overseas, 
which includes the right of the Nation to 
protect its own soldiers. That is the 
principle which I believe should prevail. 

This agreement has a few little face- 
saving provisions. There is a provision 
that when an American soldier comes 
into conflict with a foreign national, he 
is to have the right to an attorney and 
to have an interpreter. Nevertheless, 
the fact remains that he is to be tried 
in a foreign court, under foreign law. In 
most places the fact is that there is a 
strong prejudice against the presence of 
American troops. 

The prejudice is much greater in many 
other places, including France, and it 
may be still worse in other places, Here 
we are being asked to surrender to for- 
eign powers the right to see that our 
men are tried under our own laws and 
by our own courts. 

Anyone knows that in all communi- 
ties where prejudice runs high against 
our men some of those young men have 
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told of civilians spitting on them on 
streets when they were under orders 
from their commanding officers that un- 
der no circumstances were they to fight. 
In those areas we know that when those 
men come into conflict with foreign na- 
tionals and they are tried before a for- 
eign judge and a foreign jury, in a for- 
eign court, our men stand very little 
chance. We might as well face that fact. 

This agreement is called a Status-of- 
Forees Treaty, providing for protection 
of the rights of troops when they are on 
foreign soil. As a matter of fact, in the 
case of the other nations, their troops 
are not on foreign soil. They are on 
their own soil. When Englishmen op- 
erate in France they do not build great 
housing establishments to house their 
airmen, as we do, They fly to France, 
conduct an exercise on a French airstrip, 
and fiy back, in many instances the 
same day, to Britain, where they came 
from, It.is the American boys who live 
on foreign soil. 

Likewise, when French forces maneu- 
ver, it is either on their own soil or on 
soil that they occupy in Germany. In 
those areas I suppose their laws would 
still be supreme. They operate in 
French Morocco and other areas under 
French sovereignty. They would have 
very little cause to worry about the status 
of their forces when they are in foreign 
nations, because, as a practical matter, 
they are not there for any length of 
time. Only once in a long time are their 
forces on foreign soil. 

We have before us a treaty negotiated 
by 14 nations; but there is only 1 of 
those nations; namely, the United States, 
which has any substantial interest in 
protecting the right of its troops when 
they come into conflict with the rights 
of civilians or nationals of other coun- 
tries. It seems to me that we should 
insist that the rights of our men be pro- 
tected; and if we are negotiating with 
13 other nations we should realize that 
of the entire number we are the only 
nation which has an interest in placing 
the rights of its troops who are stationed 
on foreign soil above the rights of foreign 
civilians, 

I submit that any negotiator working 
to protect the rights of his people in 
negotiating with foreign nations could 
not bring in a more miserable failure 
than we have before us, so far as assur- 
ance of protection of the rights of Amer- 
icans is concerned. 

We are told—and I believe the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Bricker! has informa- 
tion to prove this point—that the record 
establishes that we have made a com- 
mitment, and that when this agreement 
is ratified we shall lose the friendship of 
every other nation unless we apply the 
same concept in other areas. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio pointed out to me that 
in the hearings it was so testified by 
those representing the administration. 
There will be discrimination against 
other nations in the event that we do 
not apply the same rule to them. It has 
already been agreed that when this 
agreement is ratified the same principle 
will be applied to Americans in Japan. 
That commitment has already been 
made, if I understand correctly. 
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We have troops stationed in Libya. 
That is an Arabic nation. We have. 
troops in considerable number sched- 
uled to be stationed in Saudi Arabia. 

What is one of the main problems in 
Saudi Arabia? It is the fact that even 
on the American airbase the sheik in 
that area insists that the law of that area 
should apply, and that he should be able 
to punish offenses under the law of that 
nation, even when such offenses are com- 
mitted on the American airbase, al- 
though we are to spend large sums of 
money there. We are told that it is diffi- 
cult for us to get civilians of this Nation 
to work in Saudi Arabia. One of the dif- 
ficulties is that we cannot keep the na- 
tionals of that nation off the area. They 
come to motion-picture shows conducted 
by Americans, and sometimes they are 
offended by what they see. That creates 
diplomatic incidents, and we must settle 
the controversies. 

When a civilian goes to that country, 
he is subject to the law of Saudi Arabia, 
If one of them is found guilty of the 
slightest theft—and, mind you, based 
upon this treaty, the question of whether 
he is guilty of the theft or not would be 
tried under Arabian law, in Arabian 
courts—the punishment for theft in that 
area is to cut off the person’s hand. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. In the first place 
these treaties do not apply to Arabia. 
That point was brought out very clearly 
in the hearings before the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. Arabia is not involved 
in this situation. 

In the second place, according to the 
testimony before our committee, the 
Moslem law has never been applied to 
any person other than a Moslem. 

Mr. LONG. My understanding, as I 
have stated, is that these nations pretty 
well understand that when by this agree- 
ment we apply certain principles to 14 
foreign nations, we are going to apply 
the same principles to other nations. 
We have already recognized that con- 
cept in negotiating with some of them. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Cali- 
fornia can say that he does not know of 
any person of American citizenship or 
European citizenship who has had his 
hand cut off in Arabia. However, the 
fact is that Arabic law would apply. 
The point was clearly made to me by 
representatives of the State Department 
and representatives of the armed serv- 
ices, that that is one of the problems they 
must contend with in the construction of 
an air base in that area. We will have 
to accept that concept and that prin- 
ciple. That is sufficient for me, Mr. 
President. We already have trouble 
spots. In France, for example, we find 
the hammer and sickle displayed and we 
find on the walls inscription, “U. S. Go 
Home.” Our boys will have to be tried 
in foreign courts, and they are very un- 
happy about such a prospect. 

Mr. President, if we are anxious to 
protect the rights of American citizens 
and to protect the rights of our Amer- 
ican boys, whom we insist on sending 
overseas involuntarily, we should in- 
struct our negotiators, in negotiating 
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treaties with respect to the rights of our 
citizens, that they should see to it that 
the rights of our citizens are protected 
in foreign lands. 

Therefore I shall vote in favor of the 
Bricker reservation. If the Bricker res- 
ervation does not carry I shall feel com- 
pelled to vote against the ratification of 
the treaty. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, the 
treaties were negotiated by the past ad- 
ministration under the authority of the 
Government of the United States. and 
they have been sent to the Senate by the 
present administration. A short time 
ago this afternoon I received a letter 
dated today, from the White House. It 
reads: 

Tue WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, July 14, 1953. 
The Honorable WILIA F. KNOWLAND, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR KNOWLAND: You have asked 
me for my view with respect to the impor- 
tance of the NATO Status of Forces Agree- 
ment and Headquarters Protocol, these being 
the agreements which define the legal status 
of NATO forces and headquarters in all the 
NATO countries. 

In my judgment, failure of the United 
States to ratify these agreements could seri- 
ously affect the security of the United States, 
for such failure could result in undermining 
the entire United States military position in 
Europe. 

I can certainly appreciate the concern of 
those who fear that these agreements might 
subject American soldiers overseas to systems 
of criminal justice foreign to our own tra- 
ditions. I do not share such fears, however, 
because of the many years’ experience I have 
had in command of American troops over- 
seas. That experience convinces me that our 
friends abroad will continue to cooperate, as 
they have in the past, in turning over those 
charged with offenses against their laws to 
our own military courts for trial. 

Ratification of these agreements would be 
a great forward step toward cementing the 
mutual security effort among the nations of 
the free world, and I earnestly hope that they 
will be ratified by the United States without 
reservations that would require their rene- 
gotiation. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 


Mr. President and Members of the 
Senate, if the so-called Bricker reserva- 
tion is adopted, the treaties will have to 
be renegotiated. 

On the other hand, the reservation 
which has been presented by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, lays down a sound doctrine and 
sets up certain standards for our repre- 
sentatives in the State Department and 
in the military establishment to follow. 
If they do not get the cooperation of 
the foreign governments, the executive 
branch of our Government is instructed 
to send the information to the Armed 
Services Committees of the Senate and 
of the House of Representatives, so Con- 
gress may be immediately notified. 

I submit that there is probably no 
man who has had more experience in 
dealing with problems abroad in the 
handling of American troops than has 
President Eisenhower. I submit that 
not only did the past administration and 
the past Chief Executive of the country 
request that the treaties be ratified, but 
they have been confirmed and approved 
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by the present Chief Executive and Com- 
mander in Chief. 

There have been read on the floor of 
the Senate today letters from all the 
responsible military officials, past and 
present, to the effect that this agreement 
is essential to the national defense of 
the United States. The writers of the 
letters include General Ridgway, who 
was the commander in Europe; General 
Gruenther, who is the new commander 
in Europe; Admiral Carney, who has 
been the commander in the Mediterra- 
nean and who is the new Chief of Naval 
Operations; General Nordstad, who was 
the commander of the Air Force abroad; 
and Admiral Radford, who is to be the 
new Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. They are just as vitally interested 
as are we in protecting the rights of 
Americans and in protecting the morale 
of our forces overseas. The treaty has 
been considered by the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of the Senate. It has 
been recommended to the Senate by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations by an 
overwhelming vote. 

I submit, if we adopt the Bricker 
reservation, we might as well vote to kill 
the treaties because that would be the 
end result, in my judgment, and in the 
judgment of the executive branch of the 
Government. 

On the other hand, adoption of the 
reservation which has been presented by 
the Committee on Foreign Relations will 
not require renegotiation of the treaties. 
It will, as I pointed out, outline a policy 
to our own executive branch, 

In the final analysis, the nations with 
which we are dealing are associated with 
us in a mutual-defense plan. We are in 
Europe for our protection and for the 
purpose of helping to maintain a free 
world of free men. These are civilized 
nations with which we are dealing. They 
are some of the greatest civilized nations 
on the face of the earth. They are not 
going to mistreat our men. If they 
should do so in an isolated case, our 
commander is charged with the respon- 
sibility of immediately taking it up with 
the authorities, and if he does not get 
satisfaction he must immediately take it 
up with the Secretary of State, and he 
must proceed through diplomatic chan- 
nels, 

From what I know of the President of 
the United States, I am absolutely cer- 
tain that if he had a single case called 
to his attention in which he felt an Amer- 
ican was being mistreated, he would use 
the full power of the Government of the 
United States in taking it up with the 
head of the other state, to make sure 
that the situation did not continue. 

If any nation should be so foolish as to 
deliberately flout or try to antagonize the 
people of the United States, in the final 
end result, of course, the President and 
the Congress would have the right to 
withdraw our troops from those coun- 
tries. 

The treaty is necessary and it is de- 
sirable. It has been recommended by 
the past administration and by the pres- 
ent administration. I hope the Bricker 
reservation will be rejected and that the 
reservation of the committee will be 
adopted. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CARL- 
son in the chair). The agreement is 
before the Senate and open to amend- 
ment. If there be no amendment to be 
proposed, the agreement will be reported 
to the Senate. 

The agreement was reported to the 
Senate without amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution of ratification with the reserva- 
tion will be read. 

The legislative clerk read the resolu- 
tion of ratification, with the committee 
reservation, as follows: 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein), That the Senate 
advise and consent to the ratification of 
Executive T, 82d Congress, 2d session, 
an agreement between the parties to the 
North Atlantic Treaty regarding the status 
of their forces, signed at London on June 
19, 1951. 

It is the understanding of the Senate, 
which understanding inheres in its advice 
and consent to the ratification of the agree- 
ment, that nothing in the agreement dimin- 
ishes, abridges, or alters the right of the 
United States of America to safeguard its 
own security by excluding or removing per- 
sons whose presence in the United States is 
deemed prejudicial to its safety or security, 
and that no person whose presence in the 
United States is deemed prejudicial to its 
safety or security shall be permitted to enter 
or remain in the United States. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the reserva- 
tion to the resolution of ratification. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I understand that 
the chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee has submitted to the com- 
mittee reservation to the resolution of 
ratification an amendment which, in ef- 
fect, is an addition to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 
The Chair rules that the committee 
reservation is subject to amendment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Is the amend- 
ment which has been submitted by the 
Senator from Wisconsin at the desk? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I ask that the 
amendment be read, for the information 
of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

m 

In giving its advice and consent to ratifica- 
tion, it is the sense of the Senate that: 

1. The criminal jurisdiction provisions of 
article VII do not constitute a precedent for 
future agreements; 

2. Where a person subject to the military 
jurisdiction of the United States is to be 
tried by the authorities of a receiving state, 
under the treaty the commanding officer of 
the Armed Forces of the United States in 
such state shall examine the laws of such 
state with particular reference to the pro- 
cedural safeguards contained in the Con- 
stitution of the United States; 

3. If, in the opinion of such commanding 
officer, under all the circumstances of the 
case, there is danger that the accused will 
not be protected because of the absence or 
denial of constitutional rights he would en- 
joy in the United States, the commanding 
officer shall request the authorities of the 
receiving state to waive jurisdiction in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of paragraph 
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3 (c) of article VII (which requires the 
receiving state to give “sympathetic consid- 
eration” to such request), and if such au- 
thorities refuse to waive jurisdiction, the 
commanding officer shall request the Depart- 
ment of State to press such request through 
diplomatic channels and notification shall 
be given by the executive branch to the 
Armed Services Committees of the Senate 
and House of Representatives; 

4. A representative of the United States 
to be appointed by the Chief of Diplomatic 
Mission with the advice of the senior United 
States military representative in the receiv- 
ing state will attend the trial of any such 
person by the authorities of a receiving state 
under the agreement, and any failure to 
comply with the provisions of paragraph 9 
of article VII of the agreement shall be re- 
ported to the commanding officer of the 
Armed Forces of the United States in such 
state who shall then request the Department 
of State to take appropriate action to protect 
the rights of the accused, and notification 
shall be given by the executive branch to 
the Armed Services Committees of the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from 
Wisconsin to the reservation submitted 
by the committee, as previously reported. 
[Putting the question.] 

The amendment to the committee res- 
ervation was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now recurs on agreeing to the 
reservation submitted by the commit- 
tee, as amended. [Putting the ques- 
tion.] 

The reservation, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

Mr, BRICKER. Mr. President, I call 
up the reservation which I have sub- 
mitted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
reservation submitted by the Senator 
from Ohio will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senate advises and consents to the 
ratification of Executive T, 82d Congress, 2d 
session, regarding status of forces of parties 
to the North Atlantic Treaty, signed at Lon- 
don on June 19, 1951, subject to the reserva- 
tion, which is hereby made a part and condi- 
tion of the resolution of ratification, that the 
military authorities of the United States as 
a sending state shall have exclusive juris- 
diction over the members of its force or 
civilian component and their dependents 
with respect to all offenses committed within 
the territory of the receiving state, and the 
United States as a receiving state shall, at 
the request of a sending state, waive any 
jurisdiction which it might possess over the 
members of a force or civilian components 
of a sending state and their dependents with 
respect to all offenses committed within the 
territory of the United States. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the reservation 
submitted by the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to discuss at length the reserva- 
tion or the issues involved in the agree- 
ment; but I desire to submit at this time, 
before the vote is taken, a few articles, 
and editorials. One of them is entitled 
“Bricker Scores a Point,” and was pub- 
lished in the Tablet on June 6, 1953. 
Another is entitled “American Asks 
HICOG Writ in German Jailing,” and 
was published in the Stars and Stripes of 
May 29, 1953. Another is entitled “For- 
eign Countries Give United States Cold 
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Shoulder.” This article was written by 
Victor Risel. Another is an editorial 
entitled “Due Process Denied,” and was 
published in the Washington Times- 
Herald of July 8, 1953. 
There being no objection, the edi- 
torials and articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Tablet of June 6, 1953] 
Bricker SCORES A POINT 


Senator JoHN Bricker, of Ohio, scored a 
point recently when, in caustic language, he 
took up the appeal made to the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee by Under Secretary 
of State Bedell Smith and State Department 
legal adviser, Herman Phleger, in support of 
a treaty with the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization (NATO). 

The two State Department representatives 
endorsed the treaty which would provide that 
Americans on NATO duty in Europe might be 
tried by European courts under foreign pro- 
cedure and without United States constitu- 
tional protection. 

In vigorous and colorful language, Mr. 
BRICKER not only demanded that the Senate 
refuse approval of the proposed treaty but he 
bitterly scored a strange argument utilized 
by Messrs. Smith and Phleger before the 
committee. They told the committee, Sena- 
tor Bricker said, that under illegal secret 
agreements made by former President Tru- 
man and now in effect, American personnel 
are subject to foreign jurisdiction. There- 
fore, Messrs. Smith and Phleger maintained, 
the proposed treaty would legalize what many 
believe is illegal and would continue publicly 
what had been consummated privately. 

Senator Bricker asserted: “Never in my ex- 
perience as a United States Senator have I 
heard a more brazen challenge to the con- 
stitutional authority of Congress. The Sen- 
ate is commanded, in effect, to lie down and 
roll over.” 

The usurpation of congressional power 
should be stopped. Such an agreement as 
the trial of American Government employees 
in foreign courts without regard for their 
constitutional rights is dangerous, particu- 
larly when some courts, like those in parts of 
France, Italy, and elsewhere, are Communist- 
controlled. 

Let it be taken for granted that the pres- 
ent State Department opposes bootleg for- 
eign agreements, but let us not forget that, 
if the Bricker amendment were in force, no 
such illegal secret agreements would be pos- 
sible. 


[From the Stars and Stripes of May 29, 1953] 


AMERICAN Asks HICOG WRIT IN GERMAN 
JAILING 

FRANKFURT, May 28.—A HICOG judge to- 
day took under advisement the determina- 
tion of the court’s authority to issue a writ 
of habeas corpus upon a German jail official 
for release of an American businessman held 
here on a tax claim, 

Judge John J. Speight said he will give his 
decision at 1 p. m. tomorrow in the case in- 
volving Richard E. Knorr, 36-year-old Union, 
N. J., businessman, a former major in the 
Army. 

Knorr’s attorney, Earl J. Carroll, said the 
Germans refused to free Knorr on bail be- 
cause he is a foreigner and that he might try 
to flee the country. 

Carroll also drafted an appeal for interven- 
tion by High Commissioner James B. Conant 
in the case. 

FIFTY-NINE THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS 
AT STAKE 

Carroll’s petition before Speight today 
states that the Germans claim that Knorr 
owes about 250,000 marks ($59,500) in taxes 
on sales of equipment by Knorr to the United 
States Army between June 1950 and October 
1951. 
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In his petition, Carroll stated that Knorr 
was brought before a local German judge, 
Otto Ulrich, about 3 p. m. yesterday but was 
told he could not be represented by counsel 
at the hearing. 

Ulrich told Knorr, according to the peti- 
tion, he would not be permitted to contact 
his wife or counsel until he signed a state- 
ment to the effect that he owed the taxes in 
question. After signing Knorr was per- 
mitted to phone his wife, who contacted 
Carroll. 

PAYMENT CLAIMED 

Carroll stated in the hearing in Speight's 
chambers today that Knorr has paid all taxes 
asked by the Germans since the period in 
question, and that he has been negotiating 
with the Germans about taxes in question. 

Knorr, according to Carroll, has main- 
tained his residence in France where he 
owned a furniture factory supplying furni- 
ture to Army installations. Knorr only 
maintained an office in Frankfurt, Carroll 
told the court. 

The petition states that Knorr had re- 
ceived the advice of attorneys that he was 
not liable for the taxes for the 16 months in 
question, but that he offered on May 6 to 

“compromise the figure asked of him by the 
German tax office. 


SAYS HE’S DEPENDENT 


Carroll also stated that Knorr, during this 
period, was a member of a family accredited 
to the occupation forces. Mrs. Knorr at the 
time was an accredited correspondent for the 
Chicago Tribune. 

On this ground alone, Carroll argued, the 
Germans had no right to seize Knorr. 

One of the arguments put forth by Car- 
roll stated that Knorr's arrest was in viola- 
tion of international law which prohibits of- 
ficials of a conquered nation from assum- 
ing criminal jurisdiction over the nationals 
of the occupying sovereign. 

“The decision in this case will constitute 
a precedent affecting thousands of American 
citizens and corporations presently engaged 
in provisioning the Armed Forces of the 
United States in areas scattered throughout 
the world and that the denial of the relief 
asked may well constitute a “precedent that 
will impair the national security of the 
United States,” the petition states. 

Knorr is confined in a small cell, with two 
others, in the Hammelgasse jail here. 

Knorr is an official in Ampurex, Inc., a cor- 
poration licensed in the state of Lichtenstein. 
He formerly was executive manager of the 
Stars and Stripes. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES Give UNITED STATES 
CoLD SHOULDER 


(By Victor Riesel) 


We all know why the world loves the chips 
in our pockets—but now it is rapidly becom- 
ing a matter of national life and death for 
us to discover why the world has a chip on 
its shoulder when it sees our troops, our air- 
base construction workers and our diplomats 
abroad. 

Ever since the Italian election, a small 
group, including this columnist, has commu- 
nicated with men stationed across the globe 
to learn why we couldn't win a popularity 
contest in a race with a locust swarm in 
any country. No one really knows why—but 
one thing is certain. We're disliked. We're 
resented. Some psychiatrist will have to ex- 
plain why. We can only report that even our 
200,000 civilian construction workers abroad 
are being stoned and scorned, hounded, and 
insulted snubbed and told to go home—from 
Iceland to Japan. 

The United States is building a new 
bomber base, for example, near Keflavik, sec- 
ond city in Iceland. We went to considerable 
trouble to make certain that at least two 
Icelanders were hired for every one of the 
500 skilled workers we sent up to that Arctic 
bastion. 
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Still, the authorities there assign only six 
policemen to stave off almost daily beating of 
our men. The phrase “lousy Americans” is 
standard jargon. Any United States con- 
struction worker caught fighting is jailed 
and later warned by the authorities “to go 
home if he doesn’t like it in Iceland.” 

I've seen documents in the Construction 
Men's Association files in which our men, 
most of them AFL workers, complained, 
“Icelandic waitresses in the American mess 
hall serve their own countrymen first, but 
make Americans wait unduly long for serv- 
ice and then serve only cold, greasy and al- 
most inedible food.” Complaints bring vit- 
riolic retorts. Frequently the girls will call 
for the guards, also Icelanders. If the Ameri- 
cans continue to protest, they are ejected. 

On the streets the men are ignored and 
treated as pariahs. Apparently this cold 
shoulder is not endemic to Iceland. The 
treatment is just as bitter in the British Isles. 
In fact, so utterly intolerable became the 
actions toward our GI's and construction 
and maintenance men in England recently 
that even the usually anti-American section 
of the British Labor Party (led by Aneurin 
Bevan) protested officially to their own coun- 
trymen. 

Bevan's mouthpiece is the Tribune, a tab- 
loid which doesn’t exactly specialize in 
subtleties when commenting on interna- 
tional affairs. 

Not too long ago, for example, it praised 
Pravda's attack on President Eisenhower. 
Yet even this publication a few weeks back 
protested that the British treatment of 
American GI's is brutal. 

The writer appealed to the British sense 
of fair play. He urged them not to turn 
their backs on our Air Force men when our 
boys enter a pub. He said he had seen 
British folk deliberately slam house doors in 
the faces of GI's. 

All this and more is revealed by. return- 
ing members of the Construction Men's As- 
sociation. At least 75 of them have brought 
back reports that they've been physically 
assaulted even in Paris. The bus used by an 
American oil company to transport Ameri- 
can overseas personnel from the Orly Air- 
port to a Paris hotel is stoned regularly each 
trip. 

These physical assaults are reported hap- 
pening right across the globe. Most re- 
cently, the association heard from its people 
in India that they were encountering vio- 
lence there for the first time. 

In fact, only in Pakistan are our men and 
soldiers warmly received in the Orient. Evi- 
dence that oriental bitterness is strong can 
be seen in a report from Tokyo which was 
pigeonholed recently to prevent any reaction 
in the United States. 


[From the Washington Times-Herald of 
July 8, 1953] 


Due Process DENIED 


Senator Jonn W. Bricker, of Ohio, who is 
the leader of a movement in Congress to 
place restrictions on a proposed treaty under 
which Americans attached to the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization may be yielded 
to the national courts of our allies for trial, 
has been hearing from victims already rail- 
roaded in European courts. 

The Senate has not authorized any treaty 
by which these men are submitted to Euro- 
pean national jurisdictions. But, when the 
State Department came urging such a treaty, 
it acknowledged that Mr. Truman, while 
President, had secretly agreed to these ar- 
rangements with the other NATO powers. 
No suggestion was offered by State Depart- 
ment spokesmen that Mr, Truman's under- 
the-table deal had legal sanction. It was 
merely argued that, inasmuch as Americans 
are already subject to foreign trial by secret 
and unlawful Presidential commitment, it 
would be better to give the process an ap- 
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pearance of respectability by adopting a 
treaty to approve it. 

When the Army and other services were 
called to give an accounting of the number 
of Americans tried and condemned under 
this bootleg procedure, they pleaded inabil- 
ity to do so. There was not the slightest 
doubt that their refusal to report was an 
attempt to cover up a scandal. But Senator 
Bricker’s denunciation of these illegal trials, 
in which Americans are denied the protec- 
tion of due process guaranteed them by the 
Constitution, was productive of a great num- 
ber of letters setting forth the details of the 
cases of Americans condemned in Europe. 
These came both from the victims and from 
members of their families. 

The letters to the Senator establish all of 
his contentions—namely, that European 
procedure is radically different from that of 
American courts of law, allowing, among 
other things, hearsay evidence; that the 
American rule that a man may not be con- 
victed as long as there is a reasonable doubt 
of guilt is not honored in European courts; 
that, whereas the Constitution guarantees 
trial by jury, the jury is not supreme in 
many foreign jurisdictions where it is merely 
a group of assessors sitting with Judges and 
may be, in certain instances, in the minority; 
and that freedom on bail, which is automatic 
in this country except for capital offenses, 
is generally denied in European procedure, 

The complaints of men who have been 
subjected to European process have also 
acquainted Mr. Bricker and his colleagues 
with other circumstances which did not fig- 
ure in their original objections. These are, 
principally, that American forces in Europe 
are widely unpopular with the national 
populations to whose defense they have been 
assigned, and that Europeans with a phobia 
against the United States are often eager 
to frame them and convict them. This is 
especially true in France and some other 
countries where the Communist element 
represents a formidable proportion of the 
population. 

The evidence already in possession of Sen- 
ator Bricker establishes the fact that it 
would be wholly unwise to subject Ameri- 
cans to prosecution under such circum- 
stances. Instead, the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration should be exercising its influence to 
undo Mr. Truman's illegal arrangements and 
to restore Americans in Europe to the juris- 
diction of the courts of their own country. 

The administration, judging from the 
complaints that have reached the Senator, 
has also lent itself to something that cer- 
tainly could not have been in its calcula- 
tions. An American will be struck by the 
similarity of the treatment accorded Ameri- 
can citizens under this cession of jurisdic- 
tion to foreign tribunals to the process of 
judicial lynching sanctioned by the New 
Deal for treating the leaders of defeated 
enemy countries as war criminals. In both 
instances the defendants are not tried un- 
der the law of their own country for offenses 
recognized by their own country. In both 
instances they are subject to the pleasure 
of courts composed of foreigners, and in 
both instances they are dealt with in ac- 
cordance with procedure which is not recog- 
nized as law in their own country. 

Even the defenders of the Nuremberg 
hanging bee have never contended that such 
a code of justice was applicable to anyone 
except enemies condemned in advance as 
evildoers. They did not for a moment con- 
tend that an American ought to be giyen the 
same treatment. But the European trials 
of Americans do not differ in essence from 
what we did at Nuremberg to the enemy. 
The only distinction is that in these cases 
our supposed allies are seizing the occasion 
to use their courts to vent their spite and 
hostility on us. 
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Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, this 
evening we are asked to ratify three trea- 
ties, the effect of which would be, first, 
to exempt from prosecution in the coun- 
tries wherein they are located at present 
all diplomatic representatives of the 
United States and of foreign countries 
under NATO. ‘These persons, who in 
many instances receive high salaries, and 
who have voluntarily accepted their re- 
sponsibility, in some cases may be ex- 
empted from paying the taxes which or- 
dinarily most of us have to pay. But in 
contradistinction to the rights which 
are extended to the civilians under 
NATO, with their diplomatic immunity 
and the special privileges and considera- 
tions given to them by the parties sig- 
natory to the treaty, we find one class, 
composed of the members of the Armed 
Forces of the United States who are 
serving in the various countries signa- 
tory to the agreement, who will be de- 
prived of the right of trial under the mili- 
tary authorities of the United States and 
the right of trial by their fellow United 
States citizens. The members of our 
Armed Forces who are in that situation, 
and they alone, are proposed to be placed 
under the jurisdiction of foreign courts 
and to be subjected to the procedures 
of foreign trials, and to have imposed 
upon them penalties that would be in- 
flicted under the laws of the foreign 
nations in which they find themselves. 
Mr. President, that is a discrimination 
which I, for one, will not vote to have 
made, when I realize that our civilians 
who are voluntarily in those foreign 
countries will receive the protection of 
United States laws and the right of trial 
by United States courts and the constitu- 
tional protections to which all citizens 
of the United States are entitled, where- 
as by means of this treaty it is proposed 
that those protections be denied the 
United States citizens who, while serv- 
ing in our Armed Forces, are stationed 
in those foreign countries. I cannot 
understand how any Senator could in 
good conscience vote in favor of the 
making of such a distinction, and then 
face a returning soldier, especially one 
who might have been convicted under 
rules and procedures different from those 
he would enjoy in the United States, 
and who might have had inflicted upon 
him penalties which would never be 
countenanced under United States juris- 
prudence. 

Mr. President, in this case we are called 
upon to make a distinction between the 
way United States civilians in such for- 
eign countries shall be treated and the 
way that members of the United States 
Armed Forces serving in those countries 
shall be treated, although in many cases 
the members of our Armed Forces were 
involuntarily called into the service and 
were sent to those foreign lands. 

By means of this treaty, we are asked 
to turn over those citizens of the United 
States—members of our Armed Forces— 
to foreign courts; and by the committee 
interpretation or understanding or res- 
ervation which has been submitted, it is 
proposed that they must rely only upon 
the good will of the country which pe- 
nalizes them, and must do so in hopes 
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that that country will respond to the 
request of our State Department; subse- 
quently, the Armed Services Committees 
of the Congress will be notified if that 
country does not respond to the request. 
What those committees could do under 
those circumstances, I do not know. It 
seems to me that the only result would 
k> to create more confusion out of the 
chaos already established as a result of 
the ratification of this agreement. 

Are we going to stand by the members 
of our Armed Forces? Are we going to 
see that the flag of our country still flies, 
undefiled, over them? Are we going to 
see that the flag of the United States 
follows the members of our Armed 
Forces, who, in uniform, serve the United 
States wherever they may be sent? 

That is the issue before the Senate. 
This is the hour when we shall show our 
faith and our trust in the Constitution 
and the Bill of Rights, and when we shall 
decide whether those immortal docu- 
ments shall be applied for the benefit 
of those who serve in the Armed Forces 
of the United States, under the Stars 
and Stripes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the reserva- 
tion submitted by the Senator from Ohio 
to the resolution of ratification. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, on 
this question I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Bur- 
LER], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART], the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. MALONE], the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. McCartuy], the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Tart], and the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. MorsE] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

If present the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. McCartuy] and the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] would vote “yea” 
on the pending question. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLD- 
WATER] is absent on official business. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp], the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE], and 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], the Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. KILGORE], and the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS] are absent by 
leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. MAYBANK] is absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The result was announced—yeas 27, 
nays 53, as follows: 


YEAS—27 
Bennett Hendrickson McClellan 
Bricker Hunt Russell 
Bridges Jenner Schoeppel 
Butler, Md. Johnson, Colo. Smathers 
Cordon Johnston, S. C. S 
Dirksen Langer Watkins 
Dworshak Long Welker 
Eastland Magnuson Williams 
Frear arran Young 
NAYS—53 
Aiken Beall Case 
Anderson Bush Chavez 
Barrett Carlson Clements 
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Cooper Holland Murray 
Douglas Humphrey Neely 
Duff Ives Pastore 
Ellender Jackson Payne 
Ferguson Johnson, Tex. Potter 
Flanders Kefauver Purtell 
George Kerr Robertson 
Gore Knowland Saltonstall 
Green Kuchel Smith, Maine 
Griswold Lehman Smith, N. J. 
Hayden Mansfield Sparkman 
Hennings Martin Thye 
Hickenlooper Millikin Tobey 
Hill Monroney Wiley 
Hoey Mundt 

NOT VOTING—15 
Butler, Nebr. Gillette Maybank 
Byrd Goldwater McCarthy 
Capehart Kennedy Morse 
Daniel Kilgore Stennis 
Fulbright Malone Taft 


So Mr. BRICKER’s reservation was re- 
jected. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
am about to move that the Senate stand 
in recess, in executive session, until 12 
o’clock tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator wish to have the Senate pro- 
ceed further with the agreement? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. No, I desire to 
move that the Senate take a recess until 
12 o'clock noon tomorrow, in executive 
session. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold the motion? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I am willing to 
withhold the motion so that Senators 
may make insertions in the RECORD. 


AMENDMENT OF DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA POLICE AND FIREMEN’'S 
SALARY ACT OF 1953 


As in legislative session, 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I should 
like to have the attention of the major- 
ity leader and the minority leader, as I 
desire to ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of a bill I am 
about to introduce designed to meet a 
technical situation in connection with 
the firemen’s and policemen’s pay bill 
recently passed. 

Mr. KNOWLAND, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. ; 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I understand th 
Senator is about to ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senate proceed to consider 
a bill he is about to introduce to correct 
a recent pay bill passed, but if the Sen- 
ator would be agreeable I suggest that 
he bring that up at noon tomorrow. In 
the meantime there will be a chance for 
the minority leader to look over the ma- 
terial the Senator has to present, and I 
am sure no undue harm would be done 
by letting it go over until tomorrow. 
In the interim the Senator may care to 
get some printed copies of the bill so 
that they will be available for Senators. 

Mr. CASE. I shall be glad to accept 
the suggestion of the majority leader, 
but I should like to state that a little 
earlier this afterhoon I consulted the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], , 
who is a member of the Committee on 
the District of Columbia and is familiar 
with the technical situation which needs 
to be met, and he himself was willing 
that action be taken, 
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Mr.KNOWLAND. The majority lead- 
er will give assurance that tomorrow 
there will be an opportunity to act on 
the resolution. 

Mr. CASE. I would only care to have 
the Recorp show that I did consult the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] 
while he was acting as minority leader. 

Mr. President, I now introduce a bill 
to amend the District of Columbia Police 
and Firemen’s Salary Act of 1953, and 
ask unanimous consent that it lie on the 
table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received, and will lie on the table, 
as requested by the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

The bill (S. 2394) to amend the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Police and Firemen’s 
Salary Act of 1953, introduced by Mr. 
Cask, was received, read twice by its title, 
and ordered to lie on the table. 


ADDITIONAL JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Mr. McCARRAN, by unanimous con- 
sent, introduced a joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 102) to provide for transfer to the 
War Claims Fund of $57,284,365.78 from 
remaining World War I assets of the 
Office of Alien Property, which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL MATTERS ORDERED 
PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


By Mr. FERGUSON: 

Statement prepared by him with refer- 
ence to the announced approval of the 
Postmaster General of a stamp to com- 
memorate the fiftieth anniversary of the 
American trucking industry. 

By Mr. MUNDT: 

Address entitled “National Security and 
Individual Freedom,” delivered by Donald R. 
Richberg, at the afternoon session of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia Institute of Public Affairs, 
July 10, 1953. 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

Editorial from the Salt Lake Tribune of 
July 5, 1953, regarding insurance protection 
for CAB aviators. 


RECESS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. In executive ses- 
sion, I move that the Senate stand in 
recess until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
8 o'clock and 51 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate, in executive session, took a recess 
until tomorrow, Wednesday, July 15, 
1953, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by 
the Senate July 14 (legislative day of 
July 6), 1953: 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

Joseph Simonson, of Minnesota, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to 
Ethiopia. 

ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 

Joseph Campbell, of New York, to be a 
member of the Atomic Energy Commission 
for the remainder of the term expiring 
June 30, 1955, vice Thomas Keith Glennan, 
resigned. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate July 14 (legislative day of 
July 6), 1953: 

UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGES 

Joseph P. Willison to be United States dis- 
trict judge for the western district of 
Pennsylvania. 

George H. Boldt to be United States dis- 
trict judge for the western district of Wash- 
ington. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 

Charles W. Atkinson to be United States 
attorney for the western district of Ar- 
kansas. 

William Cozart Calhoun to be United States 
attorney for the southern district of Georgia. 

Edwin R. Denney to be United States at- 
torney for the eastern district of Kentucky. 

Harry Richards to be United States at- 
torney for the eastern district of Mis- 
souri. 

Hugh K. Martin to be United States at- 
torney for the southern district of Ohio. 

John W. McIlvaine to be United States 
attorney for the western district of Penn- 
sylvania, 

John C. Crawford, Jr., to be United States 
attorney for the eastern district of Ten- 
nessee. 

Millsaps Fitzhugh to be United States at- 
torney for the western district of Tennessee. 

William M. Steger to be United States at- 
torney for the eastern district of Texas. 

John Strickler to be United States attorney 
for the western district of Virginia. 

8 UNITED STATES MARSHALS 

William W. Kipp, Sr., to be United States 
marshal for the northern district of Illinois. 

James L. May to be United States marshal 
for the southern district of Alabama. 

Frank O. Bell to be United States marshal 
for the northern district of California. 

Thomas J. Lunney to be United -States 
marshal for the southern district of New 
York. 

Roy A. Harmon to be United States mar- 
shal for the western district of North Caro- 
lina. 

Harold Sexton to be United States marshal 
for the district of Oregon. 

Howard S. Proctor to be United States mar- 
shal for the district of Rh'ode Island. 

Richard A. Simpson to be United States 
marshal for the eastern district of Virginia. 

PATENT OFFICE 

Arthur Wilbur Crocker, of Maryland, to be 
Assistant Commissioner of Patents. 

Byron H. Carpenter, of Maryland, to be 
examiner in chief of the Patent Office. 

Nogi A. Asp, of Washington, to be exam- 
iner in chief of the Patent Office. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuespay, Jury 14, 1953 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O Thou who art the inspiration of 
every noble ideal and principle, may we 
daily reaffirm our faith in Thy greatness 
and goodness and highly resolve to al- 
ways dedicate and range our strength, 
our hopes and aspirations on the side of 
truth and righteousness. 

Grant that in these days of destiny 
for the people of our beloved country 
we may believe that freedom and peace 
are worth fighting and sacrificing for 
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and that Thou wilt sustain us in our 
battle for every righteous cause. 
Inspire us with a more serene and 


_ steadfast faith in the reality and con- 


stancy of Thy divine love and power, lest 
we fail and falter and become the vic- 
tims of discouragement and defeatism. 

May we have the glad assurance that 
all things are working together for those 
who love Thee end that some day and 
in Thy own time our aspirations shall 
be gloriously fulfilled. 

Hear us in the name of the Captain 
of our Salvation. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


FIRST INDEPENDENT OFFICES AP- 
PROPRIATION BILL, 1954 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 4663) 
making appropriations for the Execu- 
tive Office and sundry independent ex- 
ecutive bureaus, boards, commissions, 
corporations, agencies, and offices, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, and 
for other purposes, with Senate amend- 
ments thereto, disagree to the Senate 
amendments and agree to the conference 
asked by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr. McCORMACKE. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, this is the 
appropriation bill that carries funds for 
low-cost public housing units. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The gentleman is 
right. 

Mr. McCORMACK. And the Senate 
bill provides authority to build 35,000 
units during the present fiscal year start- 
ing July 1, as I understand. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. That is correct. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
from California knows there is tremen- 
dous interest in that, and I would like 
to ask him if he will agree that unless 
the House conferees accept the Senate 
amendment providing for the 35,000 
units to bring it back in disagreement so 
the House will have an opportunity of 
voting on it? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I would suppose we 
would have to. There would be no other 
technical way but to bring back the de- 
cision of the conference. There is a 
feeling on our part that we are obli- 
gated, as the gentleman knows, to those 
housing contracts already signed in good 
faith. I think we would meet with the 
Senate and discuss the matter. The 
Senate voted for 35,000 units; the House 
has voted for none. I feel that some- 
thing can be worked out. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Will the gentle- 
man promise that unless the conferees 
agree on the 35,000 units the House will 
be given an opportunity to vote on that? 

Mr. PHILLIPS, I would not want to 
give any commitment because I cannot 
speak for all the conferees. We would 
have to bring back for approval by the 
House whatever decision was made. I 
do not think I could agree that we are 
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going to do this or that or not do this or 
that in advance of the conference. 
Mr. McCORMACK. The decision could 


place the House in a position where it. 


could not get a straight vote on the 
35,000 units. You know, the President 
has publicly declared that he favors the 
35,000 units. The day after the bill 
passed in the House the President made 
that declaration. There were speeches 
made in the House while the bill was up, 
and on the motion to recommit, that 
would indicate the President was just go- 
ing through a gesture. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. No, I do not think we 
can say that; but I do think you can 
say that the subject has wide ramifica- 
tions and there is some question as to 
whether the President was answering 
the question on this particular phase of 
the housing program or on the use of 
FHA, FNMA, and other elements which 
enter into housing. That has never been 
clarified nor have we asked to have it 
clarified. I am willing to accept the 
gentleman’s statement as to the situ- 
ation, except that he makes it a little 
firmer than I for one understand it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. My recollection is 
that the President was talking on low- 
cost public housing and not on FHA 
or FNMA in reference to the 35,000 units 
during the next fiscal year and that 
there would be further study and sur- 
vey made, but that his position was in 
favor of the 35,000 units being con- 
structed on authority during the pres- 
ent fiscal year. I realize the difficulty 
‘of my friend from California as an in- 
dividual making a statement for the con- 
ferees in general. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. That is my point. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am not going 
to take any other position; it would 
be unfair, but I hope the House con- 
ferees, if they do not agree to the Sen- 
ate amendment, will bring it back in 
disagreement so that the House may 
have a straight vote on the 35,000 units, 
I further hope that the Senate con- 
ferees, unless the House conferees agree 
to the Senate amendment, will stay put, 
forcing the House conferees to bring 
back the bill in disagreement so that the 
House will have another opportunity of 
voting on the 35,000 units because I 
think it is vitally important in view of 
the honest misunderstanding conveyed 
to the House as to President Eisen- 
hower's position. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts is undoubtedly referring 
to certain statements I made in the 
course of debate. 

Mr. McCORMACK. And those of the 
gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. 
COTTON]. , 

Mr. HALLECK. May I say that as of 
today I stand on those statements I 
made. May I also say to the gentleman 
that we have had vote after vote on so- 
called public housing. You can call it 
anything you want to. As far as I am 
concerned I am perfectly willing to have 
the vote again, but I think the gentle- 
man ought to recognize that the con- 
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ferees are going into this conference as 
representatives of the House. I do not 
understand that they are going to say 
or do anything that would do violence to 
the procedures or practices that are nor- 
mally followed. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? . 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Iyield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. TABER. I think we ought to have 
in mind just what the parliamentary 
picture is. The gentleman knows and 
realizes that no matter what is in the 
conference report, a motion to recommit 
a conference report is in order, and that 
the question can be brought before the 
House if Members of the House desire 
to have it brought up, regardless of what 
is in the conference report. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
from New York treated the gentleman 
from Massachusetts very kindly in the 
instructions as to the parliamentary 
situation that the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, fortunately, with his limited 
knowledge of parliamentary law, was fa- 
miliar with. But, the gentleman from 
New York thoroughly understands that 
if a conference report comes in, in order 
to bring this matter to a head on a 
35,000 unit-vote question, and a motion 
to recommit a conference report is made, 
that the parliamentary situation is very 
unsatisfactory from the angle of those 
who favor 35,000 units than if the con- 
ference report came in enabling the 
House to have a specific vote on the 
35,000 units. So, while I appreciate 
very much the instructions on parlia- 
mentary law given to me by the gentle- 
man from New York, I have to, most 
kindly, advise him, as he well knows 
from his years of experience, that from 
a practical angle the situation is much 
more difficult than if we have a straight 
vote on the 35,000 units. 

Might I say to my friend from Indiana 
this: He says he does not know yet what 
the position of the President is. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. HALLECK. No; I did not say 
that. I said I stand on the statement 
I made here in the House. It did not 
involve any misunderstanding. It was 
a statement of my opinion, and I stand 
on it as of today. As far as I am con- 
cerned, may I say again it is perfectly 
all right with me to have another vote 
on it. As the gentleman understands, 
if you want that kind of a vote on your 
side, you can have it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Fine. With that 
statement from the majority leader my 
friend from California ought to find it 
easy to make an agreement with the 
other two Republican Members. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I think 
the full membership of the House is en- 
titled to hear this parliamentary discus- 
sion and enjoy the filibuster. I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count, 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, on the advice of the Repub- 
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lican leader—and I want to go along with 
the administration—I prefer to have my 
advice come from the Republican side 
instead of that side over there. I with- 
draw the point of order, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. PHILLIPS]. 

Mr. MeCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, fur- 
ther reserving the right to object, I hope 
my friend from Indiana, the majority 
leader, will try and ascertain the definite 
views of President Eisenhower. I think 
I know what they are from his stand- 
point. I hope the House conferees will 
agree to the Senate amendment, and, if 
not, I hope the Senate conferees will 
stay put, forcing it back into the House 
for a vote on a straight issue. And, with 
that statement, Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. PHILLIPS, COTTON, 
Jonas of North Carolina, KRUEGER, TABER, 
THOMAS, ANDREWS, YATES, and CANNON, 


SECOND INDEPENDENT OFFICES 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1954 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 5690, the 
second independent offices appropriation 
bill, 1954, with Senate amendments 
thereto, disagree to the Senate amend- 
ments, and agree to the conference re- 
quested by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. PHILLIPS, COTTON, 
Jonas of North Carolina, KRUEGER, TABER, 
‘THOMAS, ANDREWS, YATES, and CANNON. 


ELECTION TO COMMITTEE 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 337) and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That James B. Bow ter, of Illinois, 
be, and he is hereby, elected a member of 
the standing Committee of the House of 
Representatives on Education and Labor. 


The resolution was agreed to, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table, 


HIGHWAY CROSSINGS ACROSS THE 
BAY OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Public Works have until midnight to- 
night to file a report on the bill (H. R. 
6201) authorizing the State of California 
to collect tolls for the use of certain high- 
way crossings across the Bay of San 
Francisco. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


1953 


CONSTRUCTION OF PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill (H. R. 
5406) to amend the Public Buildings Act 
of 1949 to authorize the Administrator 
of General Services to acquire title to 
real property and to provide for the con- 
struction of certain public buildings for 
housing of Federal agencies or depart- 
ments, including post offices, by execut- 
ing purchase contracts, and for other 
purposes, be referred back to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


CIVIL ACTIONS AGAINST THE 
UNITED STATES FOR RECOVERY 
OF TAXES 
Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to take from the 

Speaker’s table the bill (S. 252) to per- 

mit all civil actions against the United 

States for recovery of taxes erroneously 

or illegally assessed or collected to be 

brought in the district courts with right 
of trial by jury, with House amendments 
thereto, insist on the House amendments, 
and agree to the conference requested 
by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. KEATING, CRUMPACKER, 
and WILLIS. 


AMENDMENT OF SUBMERGED 
LANDS ACT 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 5134) to 
amend the Submerged Lands Act, with 
a Senate amendment thereto, disagree to 
the Senate amendment, and agree to the 
conference requested by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following 
conferees: Mr. GRAHAM, Miss THOMPSON 
of Michigan, Mr. HILLINGS, Mr. McCut- 
LOCH, Mr. CELLER, Mr. WALTER, and Mr. 
Witson of Texas. 


OVERSEAS INFORMATION 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
include a telegram from the American 
Legion, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I have received the following 
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telegram from Lewis K. Gough, national 
commander of the American Legion: 


Mrs. EDITH Nourse ROGERS, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Legion has resolved in its national con- 
ventions that best way to win battle for 
peace is to win struggle for minds of men. 
We support revitalized independent overseas 
information campaign, and stand squarely 
behind President's proposal, Reorganization 
Plan No. 8. House Appropriations Commit- 
tee has recommended a drastic cut of more 
than one-third in President’s request for 
funds for this purpose. The effect of this 
cut will bé approximately a 50-percent reduc- 
tion after liquidation costs paid. We are 
convinced this action does not provide suf- 
ficient funds. Also believe restrictive per- 
sonnel limit of two-thirds of those now em- 
ployed in each unit, is arbitrary limitation 
defeating purpose of reorganization plan. 
So Legion urges Congress appropriate enough 
funds and remove personnel limitation. 
Since issue of direct interest to Legionnaires, 
will appreciate your effort to make this pro- 
gram successful. 


Obviously they approve very strongly 
of psychological warfare and wish the 
funds to continue it. 


BIG FOUR CONFERENCE WOULD 
HELP MALENKOV BUILD PRES- 
TIGE 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I agree with 
Adlai Stevenson, who said in Berlin a 
few days ago that he supports the Eisen- 
hower go-slow policy on a four-power 
conference with the Russians. 

Delay might clarify the situation. 

Actually the next move is up to Rus- 
sia. What about.free elections in Ger- 
many, for example? The Western 
Powers sent a note to Moscow last Sep- 
tember calling for such elections as the 
basis for Germany’s reunification. 

Yet Russia has done nothing. 

The present conflict going on inside 
Russia might only be smoothed over by 
a Big Four meeting at this time. It 
would tend to give Malenkov the prestige 
and esteem he needs to hold fast to the 
power he seized when Stalin died. 

There can be no harm in postponing a 
Big Four meeting for at least 6 months. 


TUNA IMPORT QUOTAS 


Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speaker, 
about a year ago at this time, I brought 
to the attention of the House various 
documents pertaining to the problem of 
imports of canned tuna from Japan. In 
my remarks at that time, I pointed out 
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that while the continuation of such im- 
ports would have serious effects on our 
domestic tuna industry, the great bulk 
of which is located in my district and 
gives employment to many thousands of 
my constituents, the problem was not in- 
soluble and could be handled in a way 
that would be reasonably satisfactory to 
the domestic industry, the Japanese in- 
dustry, and American consumers. 

Unfortunately our Government has, 
not seen fit to attempt to reach such a 
solution. The Department of State, in 
whose hands would rest the principal 
responsibility for negotiating a satisfac- 
tory conclusion to the difficulty, has been 
otherwise so busily engaged that it ap- 
parently has had no time to come to a 
decision on what steps should be taken. 
Furthermore, I greatly fear that the De- 
partment has followed the line of least 
resistance and has relied on the quota 
imposed voluntarily by thè Japanese 
Government on exports of canned tuna 
to ease the pressure on our domestic in- 
dustry. 

The voluntary imposition of a quota 
was an extremely shrewd move on the 
part of the Japanese Government. They 
correctly anticipated the effect of this 
move on our State Department. Never- 
theless, the Japanese were not giving 
anything away. The quota they estab- 
lished was exactly what they had esti- 
mated their total production of canned 
tuna would be. Then, when they dis- 
covered that production during the sea- 
son exceeded their preseason estimates 
they increased the quota to a figure again 
approximately equal to their actual pro- 
duction, They did so, however, without 
fanfare, without the great publicity at- 
tendant on the original announcement of 
the quota. They made the increase in 
this fashion because they knew that their 
later action was a virtual repudiation of 
their earlier action; that any great pub- 
licity would be bound to bring forth 
vehement protests and possibly action 
by our Government as the result of these 
protests to make the quotas a part of our 
law and thus not susceptible to change 
at the whim of the Japanese producers, 
who after all exert a very powerful in- 
fluence on their Government. 

Now the quota period has ended. In- 
deed, it ended on April 1. 

But what has the Japanese Govern- 
ment done since? Has it announced a 
continuation of the quota system at the 
same level as last year? No. 

Has it announced any quota at all for 
the fiscal year—Japanese—commencing 
on April 1? The answer is no. 

And since nearly 3½ months have 
elapsed since April 1, it seems there is 
small likelihood that any quota will be 
announced and the Japanese exporters 
will enjoy unrestricted liberty to steal 
the markets away from our domestic 
canners. Our industry predicted a year 
ago that the quotas imposed voluntarily 
by the Japanese Government—but with 
the acquiescence of the Japanese indus- 
try—would last only as long as seemed 
to be necessary to forestall action by the 
Congress or by the executive branch. 
The events, or rather lack of events, since 
April 1 tend to prove that the industry’s 
prediction was true. 
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Because there has been no indication 
that the domestic industry can expect 
any relief from excessive imports, and 
because all of the information I have 
gathered tends to indicate exactly the 
reverse, I have introduced a bill, H. R. 
6261, to increase the tariff on various 
tuna products so that all forms of proc- 
essed tuna will pay exactly the same 
rate of duty. This seems to be the most 
certain way of assuring the continued 
" healthfulness of our vitally important 
domestic tuna industry. 


DISARMAMENT AND PEACE 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, on many 
occasions President Eisenhower has said 
that our one great objective is to bring 
about permanent peace “founded upon 
decent trust and cooperative effort 
among nations.” The American people 
are, as they have always been, a peace- 
loving people. We hate war. Now, as 
always, we seek to find practical ways 
by which the productive energies of the 
world can be devoted to constructive 
purposes rather than destructive. 

The world is now engaged in an arma- 
ment race. It is not of our making. 
Because of the unwillingness of the 
Soviet Government and her satellites to 
cooperate for peace, we are obliged to 
build up our armed strength for our own 
security and as a deterrent to aggres- 
sion. But we have never for a moment 
altered our objective of achieving perma- 
nent peace under a rule of law which 
will protect the security of every nation. 

That the people of the world may 
know that this continues to be our objec- 
tive, that we are behind President Eisen- 
hower in this great effort and that the 
United States is actively working out 
plans to make lasting peace possible, I 
am today introducing a resolution which 
also has the sponsorship of many Mem- 
bers on both sides of the aisle. 

Among those sponsoring this resolu- 
tion with me—40 in number—are the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Hays], 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown], 
the gentlewoman from Ohio [Mrs. 
FRANCES P. Botton], the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. SPRINGER], the gentlewoman 
from New York [Mrs. St. GEORGE], the 
gentlewoman from Indiana [Mrs. Har- 
DEN], the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
BisHop], the gentleman from Nevada 
(Mr. Younc], the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Dopp], the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. ANGELL], the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Javits], the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. Bray], the 
. gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Gary], 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Apvponizio], the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. HOWELL], the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Yates], the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. ZABLOCKI], the gen- 
tleman from Maryland [Mr. FRIEDEL], 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Gor- 
pon], the gentleman from Washington 
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[Mr. Macnuson], the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. BoLLING], the gentleman 
from California [Mr. MILLER], the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. ROOSEVELT], 
the gentleman from California [Mr. HOLI- 
FIELD], the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Reams], the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. Jupp], the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. MARSHALL], the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. McCartruy], the 
gentleman from Oregon [Mr. NORBLAD], 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BAT- 
TLE], the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Rains], the gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
Srxes], the gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr. MILLER], the gentleman from Maine 
(Mr. Hare], the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. Ostertac], the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Cote], the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. KINdI, the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. AUCH- 
INCLOss], the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN], the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Mumma], the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. KER- 
STEN], and the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. CUNNINGHAM]. 

First. It states that the American Con- 
gress wants our Government to present 
proposals to the nations of the world 
providing for complete disarmament 
under sanctions which will protect our 
own security and the security of every 
other nation. 

Second. It states our hope that some of 
the money which will thus be saved will 
be transferred to constructive ends at 
home and abroad and it recommends a 
similar course to other nations, 

Third. It requests the President imme- 
diately to set in motion a study within 
the executive branch for the drafting 
and preparation of these proposals. 

Many of us have been suspicious of in- 
ternational security arrangements that 
were not truly secure. We have been 
suspicious of international bargains in 
which neither United States interests 
nor world interests in a peaceful future 
have been adequately.safeguarded. Too 
often we have been insufficiently sure of 
what we were getting in return for what 
we gave. 

This resolution intends to set in mo- 
tion a special study directly under the 
President which will explore these basic 
issues, which will lay the foundations for 
more perfect international cooperation, 
and which will make sure that American 
interests, are adequately protected. 

New conditions will require new solu- 
tions. I anrnot interested in stereotyped 
phrases which commentators will use to 
characterize one school of thought or 
another on foreign affairs, I am in- 
terested only that we adopt solutions 
which work, which will be hardheaded 
and practical. I am interested in freeing 
our people from the arms burden, which 
is now about 85 percent of our national 
budget. I am interested in freeing our 
boys from the military life. 

The United Nations as it is now con- 
stituted has failed to do this job. In 
1955 there will be a Charter Review Con- 
ference which will give us a second 
chance to rebuild it into the kind of or- 
ganization which is needed to perform 
the necessary tasks. I hope we can so 
build it that there will never be an- 
other case of aggression. But if there 
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is another case of aggression, I hope 
there will be a way of seeing to it that 
the nations of the world more equally 
share the burden of putting out the fires 
of aggression. 

These are part of the problems that 
must be considered if we are to have 
truly effective, truly workable, and truly 
foolproof disarmament on the part of 
all nations. Until we do get this dis- 
armament, the United States must main- 
tain its military strength. Our military 
strength will not only be helpful in our 
defense, it will be an asset to us at the 
bargaining table when we bargain for 
world disarmament. 

The resolution which we are joining to 
present today can be of tremendous sig- 
nificance. Its sponsorship by such a 
large group of Members is in itself a 
demonstration to the world that ours is a 
nation which is actively seeking peace. 
Its passage and the final fruition of a 
workable American plan for disarma- 
ment will do more to convince the unde- 
cided peoples of the world that America 
is a peace-seeking country than all the 
billions we could spend on psychological 
warfare and radio transmitters. 


If we make a proposal of this sort, and 
if Russia turns it down, Russia will be 
revealed once and for all as a country 
whose talk of peace is insincere and de- 
ceitful. I know that there are those 
who say that no news from outside can 
penetrate the Iron Curtain. But in re- 
cent weeks we have learned that there 
are cracks in the Kremlin wall. I think 
this resolution, if it does nothing else, 
will knock an even bigger crack into that 
wall. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I am very glad to join with the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. ARENps] in in- 
troducing an identical resolution which 
has as its purpose our desire to secure 
the proper control and limitation of 
armaments in the world, thus relieving 
the people of the heavy burdens they 
now bear. 

There are many Members on our side 
of the aisle who will join with us in 
this effort. I agree with the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. AnxENDS] that it should 
be bipartisan, and I am honored to be 
joined by the following Members who 
have authorized me to announce their 
sponsorship of this resolution: The gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Gorpon], the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BATTLE], 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CAR- 
NAHAN], the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. ZABLOCKI], the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Gary], the gentleman from 
New Jersey (Mr. Abpoxtzrol, the gen- 
tleman from Maryland [Mr. FRIEDEL], 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
RooseEvELT], the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson], the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Yatrs], the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. BoLLING], the 
gentleman from California [Mr. MILLER], 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Ratns], the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. MARSHALL], the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Sikes], the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Howetx], the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Macx], 
and the gentleman from Connecticut 
[Mr. Dopp]. The gentleman from Ohio 
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Mr. REAMS] has also requested me to 
include his name among the sponsors. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution says what 
the President of the United States said 
in a great address to the newspaper edi- 
tors in April. It says what our former 
President, Hon. Harry S. Truman, said 
on various occasions. 

Therefore, it seems to me that the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ARENDS], 
who has had great experience as a stu- 
dent of armament problems, as a mem- 
ber of the Armed Services Committee, 
is rendering a timely service in bring- 
ing this to the attention of the House. 

There are many who will wonder 
whether it is worth while to talk about 
laying the foundations of lasting peace, 
while our men are still in the field in 
Korea, and while the Russian Govern- 
ment gives renewed evidence of bar- 
barism. 

But if we are to abandon all hope we 
might just as well abandon all life. 

Indeed, the greatest strength that our 

country has is the strength of our hope 
and our faith. If we can keep alive 
we will be able to give the kind of real 
leadership that will win us friends 
around the world more surely than any 
material contributions, 
Peace has always represented the 
highest aspirations of the American 
people and the American Government. 
It comes as no great surprise that public 
opinion surveys make it clear that the 
American people want the rulers of the 
nations of the world to work out a fool- 
proof system of disarmament which can 
be policed by the United Nation. 

It is our belief that the United States 
should take the lead in making a pro- 
posal of this sort to the nations of the 
world. And we feel that it would be a 
magnificent and stirring gesture if our 
Government would dramatize the great 
possibilities which inhere in this idea by 
offering to dedicate at least a part of the 
sums which we could save under a sys- 
tem of enforceable disarmament, to al- 
leviating suffering and raising living 
standards all over the world. 

Of course, until secure arrangements 
can be worked out, the United States 
must look for its security to its own 
armed strength. Let no one make the 
mistake of thinking that because the 
Congress is pressing for action upon this 
subject, we are in any way letting down 
our guard or lessening our vigilance. We 
shall continue to support a military 
establishment second to none and a 
mutual security program designed to 
bolster the military strength of our allies. 

All of us are looking for an overall 
settlement, This has been uppermost in 
the minds of the foreign ministers and 
will be uppermost in the minds of the 
heads of governments at their forthcom- 
ing Big Three conference. But an over- 
all settlement, if it is to have any real 
meaning, must include an end to the 
arms race. 

There are some Members of Congress 
who have told me that this resolution is 
merely a declaration against sin. In 
fairness, I should point out that this will 
raise substantial problems, And that if 
a workable solution is evolved, it will 
place every nation under a rule of law, 
under treaty commitments for all na- 
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tions, including our own. The historic 
Baruch plan recognized this fact. What 
we are looking forward to here is a new 
and up-to-date version of the Baruch 
plan. 

We do not know whether Russia will 
accept an American proposalif and when 
it is promulgated. But we do know this: 
if they do not accept it, it will be to 
their decided disadvantage. Whatever 
appeal Communist peace propaganda has 
had among some neutral peoples will be 
immediately dissipated. Indeed, Russia 
cannot be sure of the loyalty of the 
citizens of Russia and her satellites once 
their people learn that their govern- 
ment stands not for peace but for war. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members have the privilege of 
extending their remarks on this subject 
at this point in the Recorp; and that I 
be permitted to extend my own remarks 
in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I desire to compliment the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Arenps] for the reso- 
lution which he has just introduced and 
to aline myself with him in this very 
important and far-reaching proposal. 

A LASTING PEACE THROUGH UNIVERSAL GUAR- 
ANTEED DISARMAMENT 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, for 
some years now, the world has been en- 
gaged in an accelerating armament race, 
which has been sapping our economic 
strength, and threatening our lives. 

We have not entered this race of our 
own choice, but have been forced into 
it by the growing power and aggressive 
designs of the Communist empire. 
Nevertheless, while we recognize the 
present necessity of augmenting the de- 
fensive strength of our Nation and of 
the free world, we also realize that the 
attainment of lasting peace, and the 
preservation of our economic stability, 
will eventually depend on the achieve- 
ment of a system under which arma- 
ments can be rendered unnecessary: a 
system of universal guaranteed disarm- 
ament. 

It is because of this realization, and 
because of our ardent desire to see last- 
ing and just peace established in the 
world, we have made every effort to urge 
an end of this armament race, and have 
led other nations in bringing about the 
establishment of a machinery for peace- 
ful adjudication and solution of inter- 
national problems. Our desire to see 
universal guaranteed disarmament ef- 
fected, with adequate provisions for the 
security of our Nation and of other coun- 
tries, should be clear to the world. 

I feel that it is vitally important that, 
in this crucial period of history, we con- 
firm these our intentions. I am, there- 
fore, happy to associate myself with my 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from Arkansas, Mr. Brooxs Hays, and 
join with other Members in cosponsoring 
the so-called Universal Guaranteed Dis- 
armament Resolution. I fervently hope 
the Membership of this body will give 
this measure—this expression of our 
desires and intentions—their approba- 
tion, 
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Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, this resolu- 
tion presents us with a great opportunity 
and it is particularly important at this 
moment. The widespread unrest and the 
actual uprisings of the past few weeks 
behind the Iron Curtain vividly demon- 
strate the distaste those suppressed peo- 
ples have for their Soviet masters. The 
resolution offers a rallying point for 
these sorely oppressed peoples. The vig- 
orous advocacy of a plan for worldwide 
disarmament by all the nations of the 
world could conceivably bring greater 
pressure to bear on the Soviets from 
many points and it would challenge them 
anew to show proof of sincerity in their 
alleged desire for peace. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am supporting the resolution for dis- 
armament because I believe it is a prac- 
tical approach to peace. As long as 
there are arms and weapons of destruc- 
tion readily available for use there will 
hang over mankind the constant menace 
of war. We can accomplish nothing cer- 
tain to be enduring until we have as- 
sured continuing peace by making it im- 
possible even for ourselves to make war. 

At the present time the prospect does 
not appear immediately promising for 
an agreement among the strong nations 
of the world to lay aside their arms. 
But we may be sure that among all 
peoples everywhere there is a general 
desire for peace, and the day may be 
closer than we realize when the demand 
for universal disarmament, under the 
proper protective conditions, will take 
such hold that no government can ignore 
it. The passage of this resolution 
should furnish evidence to the world 
that the United States, even at a period 
when large expenditures are being made 
for national security, is looking forward 
to the era when all arms can be junked. 

I am happy, Mr. Speaker, that the 
resolution is being advocated by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. ARENDS] and 
the gentleman from Arkansas IMr. 
Hays] on a bipartisan plane. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, on June 
15 last I introduced a similar resolution 
in the House—House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 111. In this resolution we called at- 
tention to the fact that the peoples of the 
earth are plunged into an accelerated 
armament race which imposes tremen- 
dous burdens on their economic well-be- 
ing and threatens their very lives and 
basic freedoms, which can only be obvi- 
ated by international agreements for 
universal disarmament buttressed with 
security against violation. The resolu- 
tion calls upon the President to develop a 
plan for universal disarmament and the 
use of our resources and manpower now 
being used for arms for constructive ends 
at home and abroad, coupled with con- 
certed action by the United Nations and 
its member states in a plan to secure 
vastly increased trade with other nations 
and in helping to overcome hunger, dis- 
ease, illiteracy, and despair which have 
been among the prime causes of past 
wars, to the end that world peace 
through peaceful means may be 
achieved. 

Our people are in dire need of a spirit- 
ual rebirth in order to preserve our 
precious liberties and freedoms and 
fashion our lives and our affairs in a 
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world at peace, free from war. We must 
revivify those qualities of diligence, 
courage, patriotism, and faith in divine 
guidance which enabled our forefathers 
to make this Nation great. 

Recently an American soldier lad on 
the frontline in Korea wrote to his 3- 
year-old son, from which I quote: 

Mike, we are moving up on the frontlines 
tonight sometime after 12 midnight, so a lot 
of things may happen to your daddy by the 
time you get this letter. Michael, you are a 
mighty young man yet to be a man of the 
house, but that is what it amounts to at the 

ent. 

I want you to always take care of Patricia 
and your mother because you are going to 
have to be the man of the house until daddy 
can get back home to you. 

Mike, you have the sweetest mother and 
sister in the world * * *. If it is the Lord’s 
will that I go to His home in heaven and 
not come back to you all, Mike, I want you 
to know that I love you more than life itself. 

Mike, I hope and pray that you never have 
to go through anything like this over here. 
I hope by the time you.are old enough that 
the world will be at peace. 


At midnight Mike’s father moved to 
the frontline, and he was called “to his 
home in heaven,” leaving Mike forever. 
May God grant Mike’s daddy’s prayer: 

Mike, I hope and pray that you never have 
to go through anything like this over here. 
I hope by the time you are old enough that 
the world will be at peace. 


God grant that the time will come in 
our time when the leaders of the world, 
realizing the cost of war and its utter fu- 
tility in the solution of international po- 
litical and economic problems will be 
willing to sit around the conference table 
and decide the problems which now sep- 
arate them, by peaceful negotiation in- 
stead of by bombs and guns. If the 
lives lost in war were devoted to useful 
occupations and the betterment of man- 
kind, and the immense sums of money 
expended in the preparation for war, 
waging war, and the care of the injured 
and rehabilitation of the destruction 
wrought by war were devoted to useful 
purposes such as great public works 
throughout the nations, river and har- 
bor improvements, hydroelectric produc- 
tion, hospitals, schools, roads, public and 
private housing, higher standards of liv- 
ing for the downtrodden, and old-age se- 
curity, the millenium would indeed have 
been reached. 

Somewhere down through the ages we 
have lost the sustaining faith of our 
Founding Fathers that the Almighty is 
on our side; that He moves in a myste- 
rious way His wonders to perform.” 

When our forefathers assembled to 
write the Constitution, it was proposed 
by Benjamin Franklin that each session 
be opened with prayer, for said he: 

I have lived a long time, and the longer I 
live, the more convincing proof I see of this 
truth, that God governs the affairs of men. 
And if a sparrow cannot fall to the ground 
without His notice, is it probable that an 
empire can rise without His aid? 


Billy Graham, the dynamic evangelist, 
was right when he recently said in the 
Nation’s Capital: 


We are directing the Ship of State, un- 
assisted by God, past the reefs and through 
the storms of time. We have dropped our 
pilot, the Lord Jesus Christ, and we are sail- 
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ing blindly on without divine chart or com- 
pass, hoping somehow to find our desired 
haven, 


This troubled world seeking ways to 
solve its problems should be turning in- 
creasingly to those inexhaustible spirit- 
ual resources of divine strength and 
moral courage as a practical way to re- 
build better government, better society, 
and every human activity in a misguided 
and troubled world beset with wars, 
greed, and selfishness. How these fun- 
damental spiritual values can be applied 
to solve the problems that face the world 
today is your problem and mine, and may 
indeed, determine the destiny of this 
great Republic. 

As the late Senator Vandenberg said: 

With unwavering fidelity we must carry on 
the great adventure of life, but if there be 
any failure, let not the blood be upon our 
hands, nor the tragedy upon our souls. The 
United States has no ulterior design against 
any of its neighbors anywhere on earth. We 
can speak with the extraordinary power in< 
herent in this unselfishness. We need but 
one rule. What is right? Where is justice? 
There let America take her stand, 


Let us follow in the footsteps of the 
immortal Lincoln who in the dark days 
of 1865 said: 

With firmness in the right, as God gives us 
to see the right, let us strive to finish the 
work we are in—to do all which may achieve 
and cherish a just and lasting peace among 
ourselves and with all nations, 


Notwithstanding the great productive 
capacity of America and the high stand- 
ards of living we enjoy, we have been 
dissipating and frittering away our re- 
sources in world wars, 3 such titanic 
struggles having taken place in 1 gen- 
eration. Since the Korean war began 
we have spent over $100 billion in war- 
fare which seemingly is leading no- 
where. We have come to the full reali- 
zation that the great economic, social, 
and political problems of the world can- 
not be solved by guns and bombs but by 
cooperation and spiritual values. Re- 
cently 34 United States Senators intro- 
duced in the Senate of the United States 
a resolution looking toward worldwide 
disarmament and mutual cooperation 
among the nations of the world. 

Mr. Speaker, President Eisenhower, a 
devoted advocate of peace among the 
nations of the world, on April 16, 1953, 
made an appeal for world peace which 
has had a great impact on international 
relations. The President laid down five 
principles of international relationship: 

First, no people on earth can be held, 
as a people, to be an enemy, for all hu- 
manity shares the common hunger for 
peace and fellowship and justice. 

Second, no nation’s security and well- 
being can be lastingly achieved in iso- 
lation, but only in effective cooperation 
with fellow nations. 

Third, any nation’s right to a form of 
government and an economic system of 
its own choosing is inalienable. 

Fourth, any nation’s attempt to dic- 
tate to other nations their form of gov- 
ernment is indefensible. 

Fifth, a nation’s hope of lasting peace 
cannot be firmly based upon any race 
in armaments, but rather upon just re- 
lations and honest understanding with 
all other nations. 
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The President in his program for 
world cooperation to promote peace said: 


We are prepared to reaffirm, with the most 
concrete evidence, our readiness to help 
build a world in which all peoples can be 
productive and prosperous. 

This Government is ready to ask its peo- 
ple to join with all nations in devoting a 
substantial percentage of any savings 
achieved by real disarmament to a fund for 
world aid and reconstruction. The purposes 
of this great work would be: To help other 
peoples to develop the undeveloped areas of 
the world, to stimulate profitable and fair 
world trade, to assist all peoples to know the 
blessings of productive freedom. 

The monuments of this new kind of war 
would be these: Roads and schools, hos- 
pitals and homes, food and health. We are 
ready, in short, to dedicate our strength to 
serving the needs, rather than the fears, of 
the world. 

I know of nothing I can add to make 
plainer the sincere purpose of the United 
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If the objective of these resolutions 
and the peace program of the Presi- 
dent were put into effect a new day of 
hope and courage would dawn for all 
the nations of the world, and the great 
progress we have made in the develop- 
ment of the God-given resources of our 
country could be used by our citizens 
for their own welfare, comfort, and en- 
joyment rather than having three- - 
fourths of our production given to the 
prosecution of war and the destruction 
of human life. 

It is timely and fitting that we all join 
together in this prayer to Almighty God 
for world peace and that this great 
Nation may return to the faith of our 
fathers: 

Our Father in Heaven, we pray that 
you save us from ourselves. This beauti- 
ful world that You have made for us 
in which to live in peace, we have made 
into an armed camp. We live in mortal 
fear of ever-recurring, devastating wars. 
We are afraid of “the terror that flies 
by night, and the arrow that flies by 
day, the pestilence that walks in dark- 
ness, and the destruction that wastes at 
noonday.” 

We have turned from You to go our 
selfish way. We have broken Your com- 
mandments and denied Your truth. We 
have left Your altars to serve false gods 
of money and pleasure and power. 

Forgive us, oh Lord, and help us. Now 
darkness gathers around us and we are 
confused in all our counsels. Losing 
faith in You, we lose faith in ourselves. 

Inspire us with wisdom, all of us of 
every color, race, and creed, to use our 
wealth, our strength to help our brother, 
instead of destroying him. 

Help us to do Your will as it is done 
in heaven, and to be worthy of Your 
promise of peace on earth. 

Fill us with new faith, new strength, 
and new courage that we may win the 
battle for peace. 

Be swift to save us, dear God, before 
utter darkness envelops us. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, it is, 
indeed, a privilege for me to aline myself 
with the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Hays] and the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. ARENDS] in the sponsorship of their 
concurrent resolution calling for a uni- 
versal guaranteed disarmament and for 
use of some of the funds thus saved for 
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the purpose of raising living standards 
in some of the less developed countries 
of the world. This resolution is not too 
different from one sponsored by the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. Hays] in 
the 82d Congress, which I was also privi- 
leged to cosponsor. 

It would seem to me, Mr. Speaker, that 
there not only can but must be general 
agreement on the spirit and intention of 
this resolution. Certainly it cannot be 
the subject of partisan dispute. It was 
first given impetus by two historic 
speeches by President Truman. Last 
April it was again enunciated and sup- 
ported by President Eisenhower. From 
the time this idea was first suggested 
by President Truman, it has been warmly 
received and widely supported by the 
American people. The people of this 
great country desire a lasting peace in 
a secure world, free from hunger, pes- 
tilence, and fear more than anything 
else; this resolution will do much to 
express to the world what is in the hearts 
of the American people. 

While we have had other resolutions 
presented to the Congress which have 
sought to express the same thought, this 
one in its drafting places first things 
first by acknowledging that before there 
can be universal guaranteed disarma- 
ment there must be careful drafting of 
a workable plan and it authorizes the 
President to set men to work to draft 
such a plan. 

The drafting of a workable plan is 
a tough job, indeed. It will require the 
best brains in the country. But it is the 
most important task in the world and is 
worthy of our most strenuous efforts. 

Mr. Speaker, if ever there was a time 
when we needed a forward-looking, posi- 
tive approach to the problem of easing 
world tension, without appeasement of 
aggression, it is now. I, therefore, urge 
that hearings be held on this resolution 
at the earliest possible moment. None 
of us, I am sure, would want to be held 
responsible for any delay in laying the 
groundwork envisaged in this resolution 
for a just and lasting peace. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Conecticut [Mr, Dopp] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. Speaker, it was the 
Connecticut Senator, the late Brien Mc- 
Mahon, who in the spring of 1950 stood 
on the floor of the Senate and first of- 
fered to the hungry, oppressed, and dis- 
illusioned peoples of the earth this plan 
for world disarmament and rehabilita- 
tion. 

Three years have gone by since that 
memorable occasion. Brien McMahon 
is dead, but the world’s greatest crusade 
for peace and freedom lives on. We 
may be no nearer to peace than the day 
he passed away on July 28, 1952, but it is 
for us to renew our efforts now; for we 
can never let up in this effort to obtain 
peace in the world. 

The Soviet Union by its aggressions 
has compelled mankind to bear an in- 
creasingly crushing burden of arma- 
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ments, but at this very moment there are 
deep rumblings of discontent from the 
chained masses behind the Iron Curtain. 
The hopes and aspirations of just and 
peaceful people everywhere will not 
long remain suppressed. It is therefore 
fitting that we should assure these peo- 
ple, as well as all mankind, of our ear- 
nest desire for a lasting peace. 

It is with that intent in mind I now 
introduce this resolution today. And I 
would further remind the Members of 
this body that should the Soviet Union 
persist in ignoring our peaceful offers, 
history will record the fact that it was 
the Soviet Union and not the United 
States which ruthlessly condemned the 
world to self-destruction, 


HOW FAR CAN CONGRESS SLIP? 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, an article by our former col- 
league, Christian A. Herter, now Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, in the Satur- 
day Evening Post of July 11, 1953, seeks 
to warn us of the danger. 

That article is as follows: 


CONGRESS Must RECOVER Its CONTROL OVER 
THE NATION’s SPENDING POWER 


(By Christian A. Herter, Governor of 
Massachusetts) a 


In all the wishful talking and thinking 
about the necessity of a balanced Federal 
budget one basic fact has been largely over- 
looked. 

During the past two decades, under the 
impact of one crisis after another, Congress 
has lost its former control over the finances 
of the Nation, and budget balance is no 
longer to be achieved by a little cutting here 
and a little denial there. Vast domestic 
and foreign programs created under real or 
fancied crisis conditions have set in mo- 
tion forces which have shifted major pol- 
icy—and thus spending—decisions from 
Congress to the executive branch. 

Now departments and agencies possess and 
exercise power once thought to be the ex- 
clusive domain of the people’s Representa- 
tives. 

To this extent, true representative Gov- 
ernment in the fiscal field finds itself in a 
fight for survival—and sorely lacking weap- 
ons for the battle. 

Looking back on 10 years in the House 
of Representatives, I am convinced that 
budget balance cannot be achieved unless 
Congress couples with whatever determina- 
tion it may have a new arsenal of devices 
to regain the control it has lost. Congress 
can no longer rely on mere budget exam- 
ination and revision followed by piecemeal 
voting on a series of appropriations which 
are never brought into focus with the total 
problem. 

If Congress wants to cut expenditures 
and reduce taxes, it must make a begin- 
ning by placing a reasonable limitation upon 
its own actions. It must announce to the 
country, and especially to the executive 
branch of Government, that except under 
conditions of war, business depression or 
other national emergency, it will not per- 
mit deficit financing and will limit appro- 
priations to revenues, Such a declaration, 
especially if enacted into law as is proposed 
by Congressman Covuprert, of New York, in 
H. R. 1, would be a great step toward re- 
gaining control because it would serve effec- 
tive notice on the spenders that the lush 
days of appropriation handouts are over, 

The next step ought to be for the appro- 
priate committees of Congress and the Presi- 
dent to take a long hard look at the Bureau 
of the Budget. There is ample reason to 
wonder whether this agency, which is sup- 
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posed to be the principal tool of the White 
House in controlling the cost of the vast and 
sprawling Federal structure, may not now 
regard itself as powerful enough to make 
policy rather than to execute it upon in- 
structions from a higher authority. 

The third step ought to be to find a sat- 
isfactory means of laying the whole budget 
and revenue picture before Congress at the 
same time. Whether this should be the re- 
sponsibility of the White House, or of a 
special joint committee representing both 
legislative branches, or by means of a con- 
solidated appropriation bill as proposed by 
Senator Byrp, is less important than that 
the best minds in Congress and the admin- 
istration be immediately applied to the prob- 
lem. 

Most of the States, including Massachu- 
setts, are compelled by constitutional pro- 
visions of rigid statutes to balance their 
budgets—and they do. They have no re- 
course to deficit spending. If such a course 
has been found wise at the State level, can 
it be argued that, except for war, depression, 
or other emergency, it would not operate 
equally well at the Federal level? 

Certain it is that as long as deficit spend- 
ing within the cover of an easily amended 
debt limit is allowed to continue, and Con- 
gress does not impose specific limitations 
on itself, “the power of the purse,” inherently 
the prerogative of the Congress, will slip 
irrevocably into the hands of the Executive. 
No matter how well intentioned the latter 
may be, such a course would damage the 
fundamental structure of our Government 
and leave the taxpayers susceptible to all 
the oldtime abuses of tyranny. 


Others have publicly called attention 
to this same situation. An article in 
Newsweek magazine of May 4, 1953, 
reads as follows: 

To RESTORE BUDGET CONTROL 
(By Henry Hazlit) 

Congress has allowed its constitutional 
power of the purse to slip through its fin- 
gers. As Roswell Magill, former Under Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, recently testified: 
“Congress has lost annual control of expendi- 
tures.” He pointed out that $53 billion of 
the $78,600,000,000 expenditures proposed for 
the fiscal year 1954 is “not subject to control 
or review by Congress this year. “Even if 
Congress failed to appropriate a dime during 
this session, the agencies and departments 
of the Federal Government would have avail- 
able for expenditures on June 30, 1953, more 
than $100 billion of unexpended balances 
from previous authorizations.” 

As a first step to cure this situation, and 
to stop the deficits that the Federal Govern- 
ment has incurred in 20 out of the last 23 
years, Representative COUDERT, of New York, 
has introduced a bill (H. R. 2) to provide that 
Federal expenditures shall not exceed reve- 
nues except in time of war or grave national 
emergency. 

The bill provides, in other words, that there 
shall be no more deficit financing and no 
more resort to printing-press money, except 
upon at least a two-thirds vote of each House 
and a resolution declaring a national emer- 
gency. Such a measure would put a statu- 
tory limit on spending. It would tie spend- 
ing directly to tax revenues. It would enable 
Congress to reassert its power of the purse 
and regain annual fiscal control. 

The Coudert bill has the support of several 
governors and of the Conference of State 
Taxpayer Executives representing 38 State 
taxpayer associations. One of the witnesses 
in its favor was Governor Herter of Massa- 
chusetts. “Ten years spent here in Con- 
gress,” he said, “taught me one lesson so 
well, and gave me one warning so impera- 
tively, that I shall not forget either. The 
lesson was that unless Congress maintains 
rigid control over the spending agencies of 
the Federal Government we may on day find 
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ourselves facing a national crisis of the first 
magnitude; and the warning was that Con- 
gress has lost such control. I believe that 
nothing more important can be done at 
this session than to regain it and thus es- 
tablish national solvency.” 

Governor Herter also reminded Congress 
that the procedure prescribed by the Coudert 
bill is essentially no different from the one 
which already exists in many States, in- 
cluding his own. “As governor, it is my con- 
stitutional duty to submit an annual 
budget * * * and at the same time to sub- 
mit a schedule of revenues to balance what 
I propose to spend. * * * The legislature 
may thereafter increase appropriations be- 
yond my recommendations, but it may not 
be adjourned until it has provided the reve- 
nues to pay for what it appropriates.” 

I am sorry to report that the new Secretary 
of the Treasury and the new Director of the 
Budget, while endorsing the aims of the 
Coudert bill, opposed the procedure it pre- 
scribed as too inflexible. This objection is 
without substance. The most fiexible spend- 
ing control that Congress can exercise (with- 
outactually abdicating its constitutional 
responsibilities) is to set an over-all ceiling 
on expenditures and allow the executive 
branch a very wide latitude in proposing 
whatever budgetary allocation of detailed ex- 
penditures it deems wise within that over-all 
total. This is the way every individual 
business firm and every individual house- 
hold is compelled to operate. Its total ex- 
penditures must be kept within its total in- 
come. If this is a straitjacket, it is a des- 
perately needed one. 

Nothing, certainly, could be more unreal- 
istic than the procedure so often recom- 
mended—that Congress should vigorously 
pare down spending, bill by bill and item by 
item. A Federal budget of $78 billion is 
made up not merely of thousands, but of 
hundreds of thousands of individual items. 
No assembly of 531 men can possibly have 
the time and the knowledge to consider the 
merits of each item. But it can and does 
know that a chronically unbalanced budget 
and an intolerable burden of taxation can 
lead us to disaster. 


Many of us—and I am certain Gov- 
ernor Herter—have recognized the dan- 
ger of congressional inaction in resist- 
ing Executive encroachments upon our 
legislative power long ago. 

Seldom a week, when Congress is in 
session, goes by that Congress does not 
permit the executive departments to en- 
croach upon its constitutional power. 

Before it is too late, it might be well, 
if Congress wants us to continue to rep- 
resent the people, to mend our ways, to 
exercise a little more vigilance and 
courage. 

From East to West the people are 
Aware of what we are doing. 

[From the Los Angeles Times of June 30, 
i 1953] 


ONLY Concress Can Save Us 


On this page last Saturday Raymond Moley 
Was praising Congress for economizing and 
citing several examples of the cuts made by 
Appropriations Committees in major bills. 

But in yesterday’s Times Senator Tarr 
was reported as saying that the United States 
Government will wind up the fiscal year to- 
night with a $9 billion deficit and that it 
will be an additional $7 billion in the red 
at the end of the next fiscal year. 

So we can have a Congress apparently 
zealous for economy and still the expected 
deficit will not come down much. It’s a dis- 
mal condition, and under present congres- 
sional procedures it is incurable. 


MACHINERY INADEQUATE 


We don’t have any effective machinery for 
budget balancing, and the brave attempts 
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of Congress to save a little here and there 
can’t do much for us. Gov. Christian A. 
Herter, of Massachusetts, a former Member 
of Congress, wrote in this week’s Freeman: 

“The sobering fact is that the fiscal poli- 
cies of the United States in the last 20 years 
have been such as to create a situation under 
which Congress not only has lost control of 
expenditures but lacks the necessary tools 
with which to regain it. Today not even 
meat-ax slashing of current budget requests 
would radically affect the over-all dimen- 
sions of Federal spending.” 

The trouble lies in Congress, even when 
Congress is zealous for economy. The con- 
gressional setup is confused and the two 
Houses are at cross-purposes very often. It 
is a perfect setup for spenders, for the 
bureaucrats who know how to compound 
the confusion and get their money. 


COUDERT’S PROPOSAL 


Representative FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR., 
Republican, of New York, has a simple bill 
(H. R. 2) which would strike at the root 
of the trouble. He proposes that Congress 
restrict itself (except in real emergencies) 
to appropriating no more money in any year 
than the revenue estimates for that year. 
The bill would authorize the President to 
hold expenditures within reyenue. 

If there had been such a law when the 
budget for the current fiscal year was put 
together, the deficit reported by Senator Tarr 
would be at least $3 billion less. It is pretty 
hard to estimate revenue to the penny, but 
a conservative administration would come 
closer in its guess than estimators of the 
recent past have come. 

Unfortunately Congress has shown no great 
enthusiasm for the Coudert bill or for other 
proposals for enforcing national solyency. 
The reason is that these proposals explicity 
or implicitly require change or abolishment 
of many time-hallowed procedures, preroga- 
tives, and privileges in both Houses of Con- 
gress. For example, there is a complete sep- 
aration of the House and the Senate in every 
stage of the legislative process. 

“Long ago,” wrote Governor Herter, “the 
States learned that joint committees of house 
and senate members (of the legislatures) 
sitting together to study important legis- 
lative proposals were sound and profitable. 
Not so Congress. Thus far it has rebelled 
against even the employment of a common 
staff for budget purposes. * * * The sad re- 
sult is that not even the most fundamentally 
important legislation is likely to be consid- 
ered by the House and Senate on the same 
terms within the same informational frame- 
work. This means that legislation is often 
written in conference committees on a trad- 
ing basis.” 

REFORM ESSENTIAL 


Someday Congress will have to reform and 
we can only pray that the reform will be 
forced before bankruptcy overwhelms us. 
The high wave of bankruptcy is already mak- 
ing up in the confused sea. We have built 
up an immense debt, not only to wage wars 
but to pay ordinary running expenses. When 
parts of the debt become due the Govern- 
ment merely issues more bonds—and it issues 
more bonds with every deficit. So the debt 
rises perceptibly before our eyes. And infla- 
tion rises with it, for every time the Govern- 
ment sells bonds to the banks, the result is 
that the banks in effect issue money—print- 
ing-press money. 

Nobody can do anything about abating the 
high wave except Congress. Congress levies 
the taxes, Congress votes the appropriations, 
Congress suffers the Treasury to borrow 
money when the appropriations exceed the 
revenues. 

Unless Congress revises its business meth- 
ods we can hope for nothing except the rela- 
tively small economies for which Mr. Moley 
has praised it. Until Congress learns a re- 
liable system of accounting, common to both 
Houses and all their committees, it will be 
a pushover for all the bureaucratic spenders, 
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military and civilian. We say “until”; let’s 
hope “until” will be in time, 


PERSONAL PRIVILEGE 


Mr. CONDON. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
a point of personal privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state his question of personal privilege. 

Mr. CONDON. Im a newspaper story 
appearing on Monday, July 6, 1953, in the 
Nev York Herald Tribune, there was a 
headline that stated “Congressman 
Barred at Atom Test as Risk.” 

The first paragraph of that story is: 

The astonishing story of how a Democratic 
Member of Congress was barred—as a se- 
curity risk—from watching one of the atomic 
Weapons tests near Las Vegas in May was 
learned today by this reporter. 


The second paragraph of that story 
identifies me as the Congressman in 
question. 

On Tuesday, July 7, 1953, a story ap- 
peared in that same paper with the 
headline “Navy Probe of CONDON as 
Safety Risk Revealed.” 

Then the story goes on, in part, to say: 

The Navy at one point thought of cancel- 
ing a ship-launching ceremony at which 
Representative Conpon was the speaker be- 
cause it had received the same information 
the ATC had. The Navy changed its mind. 

The launching of the minesweeper U. S. S. 
Bluebird went off on schedule on May 11—6 
days after Representative Connon had been 
told he couldn’t see the atom test—at Mare 
Island Navy Yard, Vallejo, Calif., and Repre- 
sentative Conpon made the dedication 
speech. 

Subsequently, according to a well-informed 
source, the Navy notified the commandants 
of all naval districts that Representative 
Combo was, in effect, to be considered per- 
sona non grata, 


Mr. Speaker, I say that these two ar- 
ticles reflect upon me as a Congressman 
in my representative capacity, and I 
therefore would like to state a point of 
personal privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair believes 
the gentleman has presented a question 
of personal privilege, and the Chair rec- 
ognizes him for 1 hour. 

Mr. CONDON. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
this afternoon to a point of personal 
privilege. I take this unusual course for 
compelling reasons. It is of the utmost 
importance to me as a citizen and as a 
Member of Congress that any inference 
that I have been other than absolutely 
faithful to my country should be com- 
pletely refuted. However, the serious- 
ness of the matter to me personally is 
not the vital issue. Of greater import 
is the effect of the incident in which I 
was involved upon our ‘American concept 
of justice and our tradition of individual 
liberty. 

This matter is much too important 
to be treated with anger or bitterness. 
I will make a considered effort today to 
restrain the indignation and resentment 
that this has caused me. I will do my 
best to discuss the entire matter soberly 
and fairly. 

As you all know, the Atomic Energy 
Commission invited every Member of 
this House to witness one of a series of 
atomic explosions in Nevada. In com- 
mon with all of you, I received such an 
invitation. I had not intended to make 
the journey. i had legislative duties 
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here in the Congress. Moreover, as a 
combat infantryman in World War II, 
I had had sufficient firsthand experience 
with explosions not to be particularly 
attracted even by the detonation of the 
most deadly implement of warfare yet 
devised by man. 

At about that time, however, I received 
an invitation from the commander of 
the Mare Island Naval Shipyard, which 
is located in my district, to make the 
dedication speech at the launching of a 
minesweeper, the U. S.S. Bluebird, which 
had been constructed in that yard. I 
considered this occasion to be an impor- 
tant one. The Bluebird was the first 
of a new series of minesweepers designed 
to help defend our country against any 
aggression. Accordingly I accepted this 
invitation. 

My dedication speech was to be made 
on May 11. Since I was planning to go 
to the west coast for the launching, I 
agreed to accept the invitation to view 
the atomic explosion then scheduled for 
May 7. I considered it a stopover on my 
journey to California. 

On May 5, shortly after our congres- 
sional party arrived at the airport ad- 
jacent to the atomic proving grounds, I 
was informed by two employees of the 
Atomic Energy Commission that they 
had received instructions that I was not 
to be allowed to witness the blast. This 
action came as a complete surprise. 
Shocked and outraged, I demanded to 
know why. The only response that I 
could obtain was that they were acting 
under the instructions of Mr. Gordon 
Dean, then the Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. I was told that 
only Mr. Dean could give me the reasons 
for the action taken. 

Since I was convinced that there was 
no possibility of resolving the issue in 
Las Vegas, the next day I left for home, 

I made my dedication speech at the 
Mare Island Shipyard on May 11. As 
soon as I returned to Washington I met 
with Mr. Dean to discuss the situation. 
At our first meeting Mr. Dean had little 
information to give me. In fact, it ap- 
peared that he had not personally issued 
the order. This had been done by a sub- 
ordinate in his name. Mr. Dean 
promised to furnish me with further in- 
formation, which he subsequently did. I 
then saw Mr. Dean again to discuss in 
detail the basis for the action taken by 
the Commission. After full discussion 
with him, I left, satisfied that the episode 
was closed. 

Ten days ago, while in Kansas City at 
hearings of a subcommittee of the Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee I was 
contacted by a Washington newspaper- 
man over the telephone. He informed 
me that he had been given information 
that I had been barred from witnessing 
the atomic explosion. A week ago Sun- 
day, I flew back to Washington at the 
conclusion of my subcommittee hearings 
and met with this reporter. The follow- 
ing day, he published a story about this 
episode, including a question and answer 
interview with me. 1 

The same reporter wrote a follow-up 
story last Tuesday. In this story, he 
wrote to the effect that, acting upon the 
same information obtained by the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the Depart- 
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ment of the Navy had considered cancel- 
ing my launching speech at Mare Island 
and had issued a directive to Navy com- 
mandants that I was to be considered 
persona non grata. 

This story is absolutely false. 

I have a letter from the Secretary of 
the Navy, in response to a written de- 
mand by me, specifically and categori- 
cally stating that to the best of his 
knowledge neither he nor any official au- 
thorized to make such a decision had 
ever considered canceling my dedication 
speech. He further replied that no 
directive implying that I was persona 
non grata has ever been sent to any 
naval command. 

Now let us look at the type of informa- 
tion upon which the Atomic Energy 
Commission acted. Basically, the in- 
formation offered by the Commission 
consisted of anonymous allegations that 
in the past I had associations with in- 
dividuals or organizations now consid- 
ered hostile to our Government. 

For example, it was alleged that I had 
been a member of a law firm with two 
other men who were charged with being 
Communist sympathizers. In 1947 and 
1948 I was associated with a law firm in 
Oakland, Calif. At that time, this firm 
represented all the CIO Unions in the 
East Bay of the San Francisco area, 
which was the main reason I joined it. 
I was a lawyer in the labor relations field 
and I felt then, and believe now, that 
trade unions are entitled to the effective 
assistance of counsel. The CIO in Cali- 
fornia at that time contained some left- 
wing unions, but was predominately anti- 
Communist. The militantly non-Com- 
munist unions expelled the left-wing 
locals from the CIO. I left the law firm 
and opened my own Office retaining as 
clients the anti-Communist unions. I 
have subsequently represented a number 
of A. F. of L. unions. 

It was also charged that on two occa- 
sions I had made speeches before certain 
suspect groups. Both of these speeches 
were made in the course of political cam- 
paigns when I was literally making doz- 
ens of speeches a week. While I had no 
desire to speak before subversive organi- 
zations, I was obviously not in a position 
to investigate every group which I ad- 
dressed at a public meeting. 

Much of the rest of the information 
upon which the Commission acted con- 
cerned itself with matters that no fair- 
minded person could consider other than 
trivial. An example was the statement 
that I had received mail, without solici- 
tation on my part, from an organization 
considered subversive. Certainly I can- 
not be expected to control any material 
that is delivered to me through the post 
office. 

While I was surprised at the manner 
in which this sort of information was 
used against me, I was not unfamiliar 
with it. For these were allegations that 
had been thrown at me during every po- 
litical campaign in which I have been 
a candidate for public office. 

After my discharge from the Army in 
1946, I was elected to the Democratic 
county central committee. In 1948 I was 
elected to represent my county in the 
lower house of the State legislature, an 
office to which I was reelected in 1950. 
Last year I was elected to this body. 
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I repeat, this sort of allegation was a 
matter of public knowledge in my dis- 
trict. In campaigns of 1948, 1950, and. 
1952 these alleged associations were 
broadcast to the people of my area by my 
political opponents by every means that 
they could command. They used news- 
paper advertisements, radio, and tele- 
vision shows, speeches to the voters, and 
the direct-mail approach. I have been 
informed that during my campaign for 
Congress, supporters of my opponent had 
two direct mailings to every registered 
voter in the district setting forth these 
innuendoes, these distortions, these false- 
hoods. Of course, I was not alone, since 
similar charges of alleged Red sympa- 
thies were made against several of the 
Democratic candidates for public office 
in the State of California during the last 
campaign. These tactics are almost 
standard in the campaigns in my State. 

Despite having been exposed to these 
allegations for three successive cam- 
paigns, the majority of the people of my 
district decided that I was worthy to 
represent them in Congress. 

I have made my position clear to the 
voters of my district and at this time I 
would like to again state it to the Mem- 
bers of this House. I recognize fully the 
existence of a real need for measures to 
protect our national security. We face 
a powerful and determined enemy out- 
side our borders, ready to exploit any 
weakness. We have discovered spies and 
traitors in our midst in the past. Un- 
doubtedly there are some still among us, 
The indiscriminate accusation of inno- 
cent people, however, only makes it more 
difficult to discover the guilty. 

Congress has charged the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation with the gathering 
of information against those individuals 
who betray to our enemies intelligence 
which might help to destroy us. Cer- 
tainly no responsible person would chal- 
lenge the necessity of this type of pro- 
tection. I do not. I think the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation is discharging its 
duty with extreme competence. 

Two factors, however, must be recog- 
nized. First, the FBI has specifically re- 
jected the right to evaluate the material 
which their files contain. Theirs is sole- 
ly an information collecting job. 

Therefore, an FBI file may contain 
items ranging from gossip and hearsay 
several times removed to extremely ob- 
jective or substantial reports. Their 
sources may be irresponsible crackpots, 
persons motivated by spite or political 
considerations, or citizens of substance in 
the community. It all goes in the file. 

Secondly, as I understand it, the FBI 
supplies this undigested information to 
any agency of the Government that may 
be interested in a particular individual. 
The agency then makes the evaluation. 
The result sometimes can be unfortu- 
nate. The individual involved usually 
has no knowledge of the source of the 
information thus obtained. He has no 
right to confront his accuser. Further, 
he often does not even know the nature 
of the charges against him. There is 
almost no right of appeal. 

Most of us will agree that a line must 
be drawn somewhere to allow the great- 
est possible freedom of expression while 
still protecting our country against acts 
of treachery and espionage. 
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There has been developing in America 
an atmosphere of suspicion and distrust 
that is alien to our heritage of freedom. 
The basic concept that a man is inno- 
cent until proven guilty seems to have 
been forgotten by some of the very per- 
sons who are loudest in professing their 
endorsement of our American ideals. 

We have seen recent examples in the 
confusing and inconsistent directives by 
the Department of State as to what books 
should be carried on the shelves of our 
libraries overseas. We have seen prom- 
inent members of the clergy protesting 
the indiscriminate labeling of men of the 
cloth as Communist supporters because 
of alleged improper associations in the 
past. We have seen men and women of 
worldwide reputation refusing or being 
denied positions of responsibility in the 
Government or with the United Nations. 

This fog of distrust and suspicion can 
choke the freedom of thought and ex- 
pression on which this Nation was 
founded. In order to protect ourselves 
from a totalitarian threat, we cannot 
afford to adopt the tactics of the very 
dictators we are fighting. We must 
guard against the Communist menace, 
but we cannot allow our understandable 
fear of aggression to blind us to the ever- 
present necessity of protecting the free- 
dom of speech and thought that is the 
heart of our democratic way of life. 

I feel that the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission did not fairly evaluate the in- 
formation concerning me. Further- 
more, I deeply resent the manner in 
which the AEC handled this whole affair. 
I had not sought this invitation to wit- 
ness the Nevada test. It had been ex- 
tended, voluntarily, by the AEC. I had 
been a Member of Congress for over 5 
months before I boarded that airplane. 
Certainly, there was adequate time for 
the Commission to evaluate reports and 
any rumors that may have reached them 
about my political convictions. 

It seems strange that the first infor- 
mation I received concerning the doubts 
of this Commission was given to me in 
Las Vegas after I had left Washington. 
It seems still stranger that the order 
was given to me by two employees of 
the Commission, who either did not know 
the facts upon which the Commission’s 
decision was made or were not author- 
ized to discuss them with me. 

I wish to make clear that I do not 
contend that a Member of Congress 
should necessarily be immune from se- 
curity regulations applicable to other in- 
dividuals. I do believe, however, that 
there is a real question involving the re- 
lationship between the executive and the 
legislative branches of our Government. 
Obviously, the Congress cannot allow the 
Executive branch to foreclose it from 
performing its constitutional functions. 
A wholesale bar of Members of Congress 
could easily lead to absolute power by 
the Executive over the Congress. 

Now, since it is my reputation, my in- 
tegrity, and my character that have thus 
been brought before the public I believe 
I should be entitled to some personal ref- 
erence. I am a new Member of this 
great legislative body. My election here 
was the greatest honor, the greatest 
thrill, the greatest achievement that I 
ever dreamed to be possible. 
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On January 3, 1953, I stood upon the 
floor of this House and repeated the fol- 
lowing solemn oath: 

I, Ropert Connon, do solemnly swear (or 
affirm) that I will support and defend the 
Constitution of the United States against 
all enemies, foreign and domestic; that I 
will bear true faith and allegiance to the 
same; that I take this obligation freely, 
without any mental reservation or purpose of 
evasion, and that I will well and faithfully 
discharge the duties of the office on which 
I am about to enter. So help me God. 


What do “support” and “defend” 
mean? How can one support if one 
secretly tries to tear asunder? I am a 
loyal American, and I meant every word 
of this oath. I feel my responsibility to 
the people of this Nation and the people 
of my district who elected me as fer- 
vently as any Member of this House. As 
a member of the Legislature of the State 
of California for 4 years I took similar 
oaths. I have taken several specific loy- 
alty oaths and I have meant every word 
of each of those oaths. 

I have had a public record extending 
over the past 5 years. That record and 
public positions that I have taken em- 
phatically demonstrate that I am not a 
Communist or a Communist sympathi- 
zer. I have said before and I say again 
today, I am not and have never been a 
Communist or a Communist sympa- 
thizer. 

I am as aware as any Member of this 
body of the crisis now confronting us. 
I recognize that our country with its 
allies are now standing poised against 
the Communist bloc and that the fate 
of the world for generations to come 
may well depend upon the actions that 
might occur this year or the next. 

In World War II I carried a rifle to 
support our country and its people 
against the foe. I take no particular 
credit, since there were 11 million of us 
under arms at that time. I do say, how- 
ever, that I performed the job assigned 
to me in that war to the best of my abil- 
ity and perhaps did even more than was 
expected of me, inasmuch as the Army 
saw fit to award me the Silver Star for 
gallantry in action, above and beyond 
the call of duty. I stand prepared to 
again shoulder arms in defense of this 
country whenever I am needed. 

I have vigorously and consistently op- 

the imperialism of the com- 
munistic nations. I have been an em- 
phatic supporter of the action by the 
United Nations and this country in the 
Korean outbreak. I believe strongly, and 
my votes are so recorded, that this Na- 
tion must place security above economy. 
I have voted against every cut in appro- 
priations for the Department of Defense. 
I believe that a strong Air Force is essen- 
tial in this atomic age to protect our 
country, and I have voted to keep it 
strong. 

My public record, my publicly stated 
positions, my demeanor and attitude as 
a Member of this body are the things 
upon which I must rely. I think this 
record is stout enough to withstand the 
hearsay onslaughts that have been made 
against it. 

It has been a deep personal shock to 
have such a reflection, however unwar- 
ranted, cast upon my integrity. I can 
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find no comfort in the knowledge that 
I am not the only loyal American who 
has been unjustly slurred. It only dis- 
turbs me more that such occurrences 
have become so prevalent. 

I realize that these allegations will 
again be used by my political opponents 
in 1954. I have faith that the people of 
my district, who have heard this story in 
three successive election campaigns and 
who have three times chosen me to be 
their legislative representative, will 
again be the final arbiter. I am quite 
ig to allow my case to rest in their 

ands. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Ast, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed a joint resolution 
of the following title, in which the con- 
currence of the House is requested: 

S. J. Res. 97. Joint resolution to amend the 
International Wheat Agreement Act of 1949. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the reports of the com- 
mittees of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to bills of the House 
of the following titles: 

H.R.5451. An act to amend the wheat 
marketing quota provisions of the Agricul- 
ture Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 5710. An act to amend further the 
Mutual Security Act of 1951, as amended, 
and for other purposes. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1954 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois, Mr. Speaker, 
I call up House Resolution 330 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 


The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 6200) making supplemental appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1954, and for other purposes, and all points 
of order against said bill or any provisions 
contained in said bill are hereby waived. 
After general debate, which shall be con- 
fined to the bill and continue not to exceed 
3 hours, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Appropriations, the 
bill shall be read for amendment under the 
5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
consideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to 
recommit. 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise to urge the adoption by this body 
of House Resolution 330, making in or- 
der the consideration of H. R. 6200, 
making supplemental appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, and 
for other purposes. 

House Resolution 330 provides for an 
open rule, waiving points of order and 
allows 3 hours of general debate on the 
bill itself. 


1953 


Mr. Speaker, this bill, like most of the 
other appropriation bills we have con- 
sidered this year, is considerably below 
the budget estimates originally submit- 
ted. Under the able direction of the gen- 
tleman from New York, our distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations, great emphasis has been 
placed on making every dollar spent go 
just as far as possible, and emphasis has 
also been placed on cutting down ex- 
penses whenever and wherever it has 
been practicable. 

The Committee on Appropriations 
considered the budget estimate of 
$1,069,996,084 and came out with the 
figure of $168,155,584, which represents 
@ saving to the American taxpayer of 
$901,840,500. I think this truly remark- 
able reduction is indicative of the deter- 
mination of the Republican leadership 
here in Congress to cut down on the 
swollen expenditures of previous years. 
In terms of percent this represents a cut 
of over 84 percent. 

_ Mr. Speaker, I am happy to urge the 
adoption of this rule. I know of no one 
who opposes it. This bill has had the 
benefit of an intensive study on the part 
of the Committee on Appropriations, and 
I hope that the House membership will 
see fit to adopt House Resolution 330, 
making in order the consideration of the 
supplemental appropriation bill for 1954. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
COLMER]. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no requests for time on this side. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 6200) making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1954, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolyed itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 6200, with Mr. 
Byrnes of Wisconsin in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 22 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill involves total 
requests for appropriations of $1,069,- 
996,084 and a recommendation on the 
part of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions of $168,155,584, a reduction of 
$901,840,500. 

It involves estimates for the District of 
Columbia; the legislative branch; the 
Departments of State, Justice, and Com- 
merce; the Departments of Treasury and 
Post Office; the Department of Labor; 
the Department of the Interior; the in- 
dependent offices; military construction; 
the Department of Defense; the occupa- 
tion programs; and some general provi- 
sions which are of considerable impor- 
tance. 

I shall leave it to the chairmen of the 
various subcommittees to explain the 
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items handled by their respective com- 
mittees. 

I shall leave the requests under chap- 
ter III, relating to State, Justice, and 
Commerce Departments to the subcom- 
mittee handling those items. The Treas- 
ury item is not very large and unless 
there are questions asked, we will not try 
to comment too much on that. 

The Department of Labor has just one 
item, and that has been denied by the 
committee because of the contradictory 
stories which were told by the witnesses 
who testified. 

The Department of the Interior has 
a little item for the care of the insane in 
Alaska. In the independent offices chap- 
ter there are several comparatively small 
items totaling $2,920,000. 

There is an item for military construc- 
tion which has been denied, but author- 
ity is given to the Department to pro- 
vide for urgently needed projects, and 
the gentleman from Wisconsin IMr. 
Davis], will explain that very thor- 
oughly when the opportunity comes. 

I will spend a few moments on the 
occupation program and tell you what 
has been done there. We have allowed 
$3,100,000 for the occupational activities 
of the Army civil functions, for gov- 
ernment and relief in occupied terri- 
tories, to take care of the problems that 
we have to face in the Ryukyus and 
Okinawa. I believe that is sufficient to 
meet their requirements. 

In the Department of State, for gov- 
ernment in occupied areas, we have al- 
lowed $40,438,000 to take care of the 
activities in Germany. I believe that is 
sufficient to permit them to operate 
effectively. 

For the emergency agencies we have 
made some cuts. For the Defense Pro- 
duction activities we have allowed 
$8,740,000, the particular items being 
the Office of Defense Mobilization, where 
we have allowed $2,500,000; the Office of 
Defense Transportation, $350,000; Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Agency, $1,190,000; 
the General Services Administration for 
rental items, $200,000; the Department 
of Commerce for export control activi- 
ties, $4 million, and the Department of 
the Interior for the Defense Petroleum 
Administration, $500,000. 

We believe that some of these organi- 
zations could very well take care of some 
of these activities with what they already 
have and ease the burden. 

On the Federal civil-defense activities 
we have allowed a total of $37,770,000. 
For operations of the agency we have 
allowed $7,900,000; for Federal contri- 
butions and things of the nature for 
supplying medicines, and so forth, we 
have allowed $9,870,000; and for emer- 
gency supplies we have included $20 
million. 

We have provided here for their com- 
munications, including a great deal in 
connection with attack warning, and that 
sort of thing, $695,000; for supply serv- 
ice, $1,100,000; for training, $800,000; for 
technical guidance, $1,457,000; and for 
their health and welfare activities, 
$280,000. 

For public information we have al- 
lowed $700,000; for research, $350,000; 
for the attack warning activity, $977,000; 
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and for executive direction $141,000. 
We have allowed $1,400,000 for general 
administration. 

The figures that we have allowed in 
that connection are just about the same 
as they have had for the past year. 

For Federal contributions the com- 
mittee has allowed $9,870,000 of which 
$3,300,000 is to cover their attack warn- 
ing operation, and $2,500,000 for com- 
munications. 

Three million dollars was allowed for 
medical supplies and equipment, and $1 
million for training. This is practically 
the same as they have had this past year. 

The committee has also allowed $20 
million for emergency supplies and 
equipment. The purpose of this is to 
provide for the purchase of medical and 
engineering supplies and equipment for 
the Federal Government. The estimates 
contain $82 million for the purchase of 
medical supplies and equipment and for 
such things as centrifugal pipe, which 
would be used for emergency work in 
connection with repairs of water mains. 

As of May 30, 1953, orders had been 
placed for medical supplies and equip- 
ment totaling $79,350,000; and of this 
amount only $41,977,144, or about half, 
had been delivered, and this over 2 years’ 
operations. 

This merely points out the fact that 
the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion has been unable to stockpile medical 
supplies in keeping with the funds ap- 
propriated for this purpose. Progress 
has been made in that direction, but 
much remains to be done; and, accord- 
ingly, the committee has allocated $20 
million for that purpose. These funds 
when coupled with the undelivered items 
will provide a realistic medical stock- 
piling program for 1954 and in excess of 
the amount the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration has procured during the 
fiscal years 1953 and 1952. I believe we 
have allowed enough to take care of the 
outfit satisfactorily. 

We have some general provisions in 
here which are a little different than we 
have had before. Among the most im- 
portant ones are sections 1214 through 
1221 of the bill. These provide for the 
payment of moneys in satisfaction of 
judgments against the Government au- 
tomatically without having to come to 
Congress, based on a review by the 
Comptroller General. If there is any- 
thing that would not bear the light of 
day, they can be referred to the Con- 
gress for action by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral. This will save money, millions of 
dollars in interest on the judgments 
which has been paid yearly, and will 
avoid the terrific annoyance resulting 
from the fact that judgments obtained 
are not promptly paid. Under present 
procedure this is particularly bad during 
a recess of Congress, or while we are 
waiting for the opportunity to put them 
in a deficiency bill. 

I think that is all I care to say at this 
time unless there are questions. 

Mr. HOLMES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. HOLMES. I was very much in- 
terested in the gentleman’s reference 
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just made for moneys available for judg- 
ments. Will the gentleman give me the 
same again, please? 

Mr. TABER. Would I explain it 
again? 

Mr. HOLMES. Les. 

Mr. TABER. Under sections 1212 to 
1221 of the bill we have provided, and 
this was done at the insistence of the 
Comptroller General who submitted the 
matter to the Speaker and the Speaker 
referred it to our committee that when- 
ever a judgment is obtained it goes to 
the Comptroller General for review. Un- 
less the Comptroller General finds some- 
thing in it that is questionable or wrong, 
it will be automatically and promptly 
paid instead of having to wait for a de- 
ficiency or for the convening of Congress. 
If he finds anything the matter with it, 
he refers it immediately to the Congress 
so that we can hold a hearing upon it 
and make whatever determination we 

desire. In that event we would have to 

appropriate the funds before it could be 
aid. 

p Mr. HOLMES. This is being done to 

facilitate payment? 

Mr. TABER. This is being done so 
that people will not have to wait and so 
that the Treasury will avoid the pay- 
ment of interest during the periods of 
delay due to recesses of Congress or to 
the time that elapses between rendering 
of judgments and the consideration of a 
deficiency bill or some other bill in which 
these funds could be carried. 

Mr. HOLMES. I think this is a good 
move, and I congratulate the gentleman. 

Mr. TABER. It is a forward-looking 
move and it will save some money, It 
does not create any grief. 

Mr, DEVEREUX. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Is it not true in the 
case of emergency supplies and equip- 
ment referred to at page 52 of the report 
that all of that money has been com- 
mitted? 

Mr. TABER. Yes, that is true, but 
they have been unable to get delivery 
because of the enormous volume. We 
feel that this is all that they can effec- 
tively use. We have a very serious prob- 
lem there of the rotation of these things 
and keeping them in shape where they 
will not deteriorate completely. I do not 
believe that the management of the set- 
up has yet grasped the importance of 
that and made the proper arrangements 
to protect the stockpiles that have been 
provided. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. In connection with 
stockpiling these various supplies, is it 
not true that a limitation was placed 
upon the Civil Defense in receiving those 
supplies because they did not have ade- 
quate storage facilities; however, since 
that time that problem is being over- 
come, and they would be in position to 
better receive and stockpile these mate- 
rials? 

Mr. TABER. I hope they will, but we 
were not satisfied with the situation that 
they presented. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. I understand that 
if they can present a good plan for stock- 
piling these various items that are neces- 
Sary the committee will go along with 
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the granting of more money to continue 
with this program? 

Mr. TABER. I would expect as we go 
along that we would have to have more 
money from year to year. Whenever the 
situation is such that they can make out 
a good case I would be willing to go along 
with granting more funds for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. I thank the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Are there any funds in 
this bill for the airfield at Grandview, 
Mo.? 

Mr. TABER. There are not. That is 
not an item that is being considered 
seriously at the present time. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 
Is the sum of $100 million appropriated 
in this bill to carry out the act recently 
passed to indemnify exporters against 
property that may be expropriated? 

Mr. TABER. Ihave not heard of that. 
No budget has come to our committee 
for any such thing, and we have not con- 
sidered anything of that character. 
There is nothing in this bill of that kind, 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. I would 
like to ask the gentleman if I am cor- 
rect in my understanding as to that por- 
tion pertaining to the International In- 
formation program, that there has been 
allotted in the bill a sum of $60 million, 
which contrasts with the amount re- 
quested by the President for the program 
of $87 million; is that correct? 

Mr. TABER. That is correct. But, of 
course, they have not gone ahead and 
cleaned their picture up. They still 
have an enormous number of employees. 
They have gotten rid of about 75 out of 
6,500, when they should have gotten rid 
of about 5,000 of the 6,500 and should 
have begun to get people in who could 
do the work instead of it being a drag 
on the country. That is the objective of 
our committee, to see that thing cleaned 
up. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. If my 
understanding is correct then, it is be- 
cause of the unsatisfactory condition of 
the operation in the changeover from 
the old administration to the present 
time that the committee felt it should 
cut at this time; is that correct? 

Mr. TABER. Well, the outfit has not, 
to my recollection, had anyone in 
charge of it that seemed to grasp the 
picture, and the committee was very 
much in hopes that that might happen. 
I think most of the members of the com- 
mittee—I hesitate to speak for the chair- 
man of the subcommittee and the other 
members of it who were present—feel 
that we must have a sense of responsi- 
bility and competency in dealing with 
that situation, and a willingness to find 
out what the picture is, and that it must 
come quickly. I felt, myself, that this 
reduction was very modest. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. In other 
words, if my understanding is correct, 
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it is not that the committee feels that 
America should have a very small voice 
in world affairs, but because of the pre- 
vious and to some extent the present 
condition of the operation. 

Mr. TABER. We are not even getting 
asmall voice. We are just getting ridic- 
ulous stuff, such as that which appeared 
in the hearings, and they are wasting 
their money on things that makes you 
sick to your stomach. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. I would like to inquire 
of the gentleman, since H. R. 6200 con- 
tains a total of 61 provisos and since the 
rule which makes this legislation pos- 
sible waives all points of order, if he does 
not think this is an unusual way to legis- 
late? 

Mr. TABER. It is necessary to throw 
the provisos into one bill at the end of 
the session to cover all the items that 
have been passed. In order to handle 
that situation properly so that there will 
be no delay the routine general provi- 
sions are carried. Where we have to in- 
clude something like this provision on 
judgments, which I described here, and 
which I am sure would appeal to the 
gentleman, we have to have a rule or we 
cannot have it considered. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Can the 
gentleman tell me if there is anything in 
this bill for the construction of the so- 
called Baker West and Baker East 
transmitter stations, construction of 
which would involve an expenditure of 
$14 million? 

Mr. TABER. There is not. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. There 
was a considerable amount of money 
wasted on those projects. The Voice of 
America acquired in the Port Angeles 
area 1,200 acres of the best agricultural 
land in the State of Washington at a cost 
of $400,000. Does not the gentleman 
feel that this land, now that the Voice 
has abandoned the idea of Baker West, 
should be sold by the Government and 
that money spent for this property re- 
captured? 

Mr. TABER. I do. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 

from New York. 
Mr. ROONEY. I believe the testimony 
will show that there was no such inten- 
tion on the part of the present admin- 
istration to give up with regard to the 
land, the Baker West, but that that is 
being temporarily used by another Gov- 
ernment agency. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Five 
tracts of the land in Baker West are be- 
ing leased for haying purposes. The 
legal transactions in connection with 
these leases probably are costing the 
Federal Government more money than 
it is receiving from the leases. That 
land is the best agricultural land in the 
State. 
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Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. CLEVENGER]. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Chairman, 
the State, Justice, and Commerce Sub- 
committee considered budget estimates 
totaling $147,854,042. The total recom- 
mended in the bill for these 3 De- 
partments is $72,018,242 which repre- 
sents a reduction of $75,835,800 below 
the original estimates. For the Depart- 
ment of State the largest item is for 
the International Information and Ed- 
ucational Activities which was not con- 
tained in the regular State Department 
appropriation bill. The bill includes 
$60 million to carry on the activities of 
this program. 

The amount allowed is $54,515,800 be- 
low the original budget estimate and 
$27,900,000 below the amount of the re- 
vised estimate. The original budget es- 
timate contained $8,859,791 to purchase 
foreign currencies for the Fulbright pro- 
gram pursuant to section 1415 of Public 
Law 587, 82d Congress, whereas the re- 
vised estimate recommended language 
exempting the Fulbright program from 
that provision and included no funds 
therefore. The committee has elimi- 
nated this proposed exemption and ex- 
pects those activities under the Ful- 
bright program deemed necessary by the 
Department to be financed from the 
total amount recommended herein. Cer- 
tain activities transferred from the Mu- 
tual Security Administration by the 
Bureau of the Budget are also to be pro- 
vided for within the total amount al- 
lowed in the bill. 

The amount appropriated in the 1953 
regular act for the program was $87,- 
325,000. Pursuant to Public Law 298, 
82d Congress, $975,000 was transferred 
to the 1953 appropriations for “Salaries 
and expenses, Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation” which, added to the regular ap- 
propriations, made a total of $88,300,000 
available. Foreign currency funds to- 
taling $7,901,667 for the Fulbright pro- 
gram were also available during fiscal 
year 1953 without dollar appropriations. 

It was represented to the committee 
that the revised estimate was an aus- 
terity budget. However, when there is 
included in that budget a request to dou- 
ble the amount for representation allow- 
ances from “$50,000” to “$100,000” the 
austerity of such a budget is highly ques- 
tionable. The committee has placed a 
limitation of $30,000 on the item “Repre- 
sentation,” which is a reduction of $20,- 
000 below the amount for fiscal year 
1953. 

The very format of the budget justi- 

_ fications causes confusion when an effort 
is made to compare specific units with 
previous years. In spite of the fact that 
no firm plans were presented for re- 
organization of this activity, the organ- 
ization structure presented in the justi- 
fications was considerably different from 
that presented in the 1953 estimate. The 
committee is interested in accomplish- 
ments rather than doctrine and phi- 
losophy. 

Although the reduction in the budget 
estimate may appear to be severe, the 
amount provided herein is exactly the 
same as the sum contained in the regu- 
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lar Department of State appropriation 
bill for the item “Salaries and expenses” 
as it passed the House to carry on the 
regular consular and diplomatic activi- 
ties of the Department, both in this 
country and in approximately 300 for- 
eign service posts throughout the world. 

Large sums have been included in the 
budget estimate for various programs of 
this organization in many of the coun- 
tries considered to be friendly to this 
Nation. For example, the estimated 
amount to be spent in the United King- 
dom, exclusive of certain administra- 
tive costs, was $1,665,418 for 1954. Like- 
wise $415,237 was to be spent in Aus- 
tralia. It would appear that considera- 
ble savings can be made by substantially 
reducing or eliminating such programs. 

The committee has been terribly dis- 
appointed with the accomplishments of 
this entire program. It is to be hoped 
that this program will be cleared up and 
established on a sound basis and that it 
be done quickly. 

The committee has placed a limitation 
in the bill providing that not to exceed 
7,500 average annual positions, including 
the pro rata portion of administrative 
support personnel, may be financed from 
this appropriation, and that the average 
number in each functional activity shall 
not exceed two-thirds of those now em- 
ployed. In the reduction of personnel, 
it is expected that at least a proportional 
number in the higher pay brackets will 
be terminated as in the lower brackets. 

The original budget estimate con- 
tained $20,200,000 for acquisition and 
construction of radio facilities. This 
amount was eliminated in the revised es- 
timate and no funds have been included 
in the bill for that purpose. 

There is included in the bill $220,000 to 
cover the expenses of the International 
Claims Commission’s administrative 
operations for the fiscal year 1954. The 
committee has included language pro- 
viding that this amount becomes avail- 
able only after enactment into law of 
the provisions of H. R. 5742 extending 
the period of operation of the Commis- 
sion and increasing to 5 percent the 
amounts deducted from awards and or- 
dered to be deposited into miscellaneous 
receipts of the Treasury. 

There are four items for the Depart- 
ment of Justice. Language is included 
in the bill which authorizes the Attorney 
General to transfer not to exceed $250,- 
000 to the appropriation “Salaries and 
expenses, United States attorneys and 
marshals” from appropriations con- 
tained in the Department of Justice Ap- 
propriation Act, 1953. The committee 
was advised that this transfer authority 
was necessary in order to provide for 
higher costs of court reporting, marshal, 
and guard travel in connection with the 
transportation of prisoners, and for com- 
munications. 

The committee recommends $8,072,- 
696 for payment of adjudicated claims 
of certain persons of Japanese ancestry. 
Of the amount included herein, $4,172,- 
696 is for claims completed in fiscal year 
1952 and the remainder for fiscal year 
1953. 

The bill includes $14,546 for payment 
of certain claims for extra pay for Sun- 
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day and holiday work for immigration 
inspectors for fiscal year 1946 and prior 
years. These additional claims have 
been certified by the General Accounting 
Office. 

The amount of the budget estimate, 
$11,000, is recommended to liquidate ob- 
ligations incurred during fiscal year 1951 
for care of United States prisoners in 
non-Federal jails. A more prompt set- 
tlement of such obligations is expected 
hereafter. 

The only item for the Department of 
Commerce is export control. The bill 
includes $3,700,000 to cover the costs of 
this program in fiscal year 1954. This 
item was not included in the regular an- 
nual appropriation bill for the Depart- 
ment of Commerce since the legislation 
continuing this program had not been 
enacted at that time. The amount al- 
lowed is a reduction of $1,100,000 in the 
budget estimate. Of the total amount 
allowed, $900,000 is for the Bureau of 
Customs. The committee wishes to em- 
phasize the fact that it does not consider 
the export control program to be a per- 
manent organization. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
understand there was a very drastic cut 
in the Civil Defense appropriation; is 
that correct? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. That item does 
not appear in this section that I am dis- 
cussing. That comes in another section 
of the bill. I am speaking now of the 
section covering the Departments of 
State, Justice, and Commerce. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. But 
the gentleman does not know if it ap- 
pears in another section? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. If it appears? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
understand that there was a cut in the 
budget appropriation recommended 
from $125,000 to $37,000.. I understand 
the budget recommended $150,000, and 
that was cut to $37,000. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. I will say to the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts that 
that will be discussed in a later section. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Can 
the gentleman tell me who will discuss 
that section of the bill? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. I am speaking now 
only of the Departments of State, Jus- 
tice, and Commerce. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The 
psychological warfare item comes in this 
appropriation, does it not? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. It does not in this 
section. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
That has been taken away from the 
State Department? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. A great many 
things have been taken away from the 
State Department, I may say. Some of 
them have gotten completely out of con- 
trol in the amounts of money that they 
were spending. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
know that the gentleman has done a 
magnificent piece of work in trying to 
perfect the Voice of America, for in- 
stance. I believe the gentleman de- 
serves a lot of credit for that. 
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Mr. CLEVENGER. I should like to 
say to the gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts that this is, I believe, the sixth 
year I have considered that item. Every 
year we have been hoping for something 
new and something better. Here is a 
comment that I made after we listened 
to the present Administrator, who is 
leaving us in a couple of weeks. It ap- 
pears at page 613 of the hearings. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
shall read it with great pleasure, 

Mr. CLEVENGER, I said: 

You know you have not told us any new 
things today. The names have been dif- 
ferent, but most of these statements we have 
listened to for the last 5 or 6 years, and each 
year they get bigger and bigger, I think the 
program should get smaller, cleaner, and 
sounder, 


That expresses exactly how I felt after 
6 years of working with this. 

I made a further comment, “There has 
not been a new thing developed here to- 
day.” And that was after an all-day 
hearing. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
thank the gentleman. The gentleman 
has felt, as I have, that the Voice of 
America should be brought to Washing- 
ton ani should become Radio Washing- 
ton, rather than operated from New York 
and by the commercial companies? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. I will say to the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts that 
the Voice of America should be in the 
control of the State Department, that 
sombody in Washington should have 
control of the input; because what goes 
out to the world might weaken us or 
make us seem ridiculous or involve us in 
difficulties, and perhaps completely with- 
out the knowledge of the State Depart- 
ment. That sort of operation is not a 
good setup for any public information 
program. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts, It 
has already hurt us. The gentleman 
may remember that in the last Congress 
we recommended that a standing com- 
mittee of the House be appointed to 
study the program and report back to 
the various committees, and the House 
their recommendations. I thought this 
would be done, but the Truman admin- 
istration turned it down. This debate 
shows the need for that committee. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
to me? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. I yield. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. I ap- 
preciate the remarks of the distinguished 
gentleman from Ohio. I share, in part, 
his feeling that during the past several 
years the public information program 
has not been satisfactory. I was inter- 
ested, however, in the statement of the 
gentleman that his hope was that it 
would become cleaner and smaller. 

I wonder if the gentleman meant that. 
In other words, is this not true, that dur- 
ing the past several months we have had 
a great deal of information about vari- 
ous things that were first brought to 
light, concerning the operation of this 
program, and we may hope for a clean- 
ing process? And if the program is 
cleaned up, then is it not the gentle- 
man's feeling that these facilities should 
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not only be maintained but that they 
should be strengthened and increased? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. No; Ido not go all 
that way with my friend from Wisconsin, 
I might say to my friend that we are pay- 
ing hundreds of thousands of dollars a 
year for rent in the city of New York, 
much of it for warehouse space to store 
millions and millions of dollars’ worth 
of electronic equipment, which perhaps 
should not have been purchased. Per- 
haps the gentleman would agree with me 
that this organization was already too 
big. You would agree with me that the 
thing is already too big. After all, what 
do we need most? What is nearest the 
heart of every American is a foreign pol- 
icy that is short enough for all to under- 
stand and one clear enough to be impos- 
sible of distortion on the Voice of Amer- 
ica or any place else. That has been the 
great trouble with this, there has been no 
proper monitoring of the input; there 
has been no proper check on the output. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. I yield. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. I can 
understand the gentleman's feeling, if I 
can ask the gentleman a question 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Will not the gen- 
tleman agree with me that $60 million is 
a lot of money if it is well spent? 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. With 
regard to that I would like to point this 
out to the gentleman: We are spending 
I think it is $60 billion, or some such 
figure, for defense, mere material force. 
If we are spending $60 million for our 
psychological effort that is about one 
one-thousandth of the cost of the mere 
physical force that we are providing in 
this Nation, the military. Now, if this 
program is cleaned up and if it does be- 
come effective—it is not an easy thing, 
and this program can cause a weakening 
of the military forces behind the Iron 
Curtain such as we have seen some evi- 
dence of before—are you not thereby 
gaining a great deal with a very little 
effort psychologically that we are trying 
to oppose by mere physical force other- 
wise? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Here we have 
what? A captive audience in the oc- 
cupied area. We have at least five radio 
programs going to them. You may not 
know it, but there is a second operation 
in Munich with nearly 1,100 employees, 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. I know 
that. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. They are ade- 
quately covered, but still it gets back to 
this as a sharpshooting operation and 
not a burp-gun operation, that you cen- 
ter on target and you go where you want 
to go; in doing it you do not upset the 
neighbor of your target by ill-advised 
broadcasting such as we have had, and 
the woeful condition of the information 
libraries’ activities all over the world. 
We tried in vain to find out something 
about that. Here we were told that 
there were a million or two million titles. 
We asked the question and asked if it was 
not easy just for any interested person 
to insert any kind of document into these 
libraries. They did not deny that. 

Does mere size or mere waste of money 
guarantee the end result? And let me 
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say, where it gets right down close to my 
heart know that balancing the budget 
is painful. If you do not believe that, 
get on the Appropriations Committee 
and have a lapse of 2 months between 
action by the House and the Senate, and 
let every interested person put the pres- 
sure on you; if you do not have shingles 
there is something rather abnormal 
about you. Balancing the budget is a 
painful operation. That is the reason 
why some accept bankruptcy without 
even calling it a calculated risk. In my 
opinion it is the highest risk that we 
are facing today: The ultimate bank- 
ruptcy of your country and mine if we do 
not do something to see that our money 
buys something when we spend it, 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr, Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK, The President of 
the United States recently sent up a 
reorganization plan which is now in the 
Committee on Government Operations, 
and I assume will be voted on by the 
members of that committee shortly in 
relation to information activities, Voice 
of America, and so forth. As a matter 
of fact, I am going to vote for the reor- 
ganization plan; that is what I think 
of it. Iappreciate the difficulty of being 
a member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, but to me, it is not only a ques- 
tion of balancing the budget, to me it 
would be awfully painful if we lost our 
country. I would not want to see that 
happen for JONN McCormMack’s sake as 
well as for the sake of 160 million other 
Americans, But the effect of this cut, in 
my opinion, will be practically to destroy 
the reorganization plan of President 
Eisenhower. I commend that to the 
gentleman’s attention. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. That is the gen- 
tleman’s opinion. I do not agree with 
him 


Mr. McCORMACK. That opinion ex- 
ists among the officials of the gentle- 
man's own administration. 

Mr. RILEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Rooney]. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
at this time to point out that the action 
of the majority members of this sub- 
committee and the full committec with 
regard to appropriations requests for the 
so-called Voice of America and for ex- 
port control was not concurred in by the 
minority members of the subcommittee. 

With reference to the international 
information and educational activities 
program, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. McCormack] just a minute 
or so ago put his finger right on the 
heart of the situation when he said that 
the action of this committee in report- 
ing out a total appropriation of only 
$69 million—this is the figure shown in 
the committee report and the amount 
included in this bill, but I am going to 
show you in a minute that the figure is 
actually only $50 million for 1954—has 
seriously jeopardized the entire propa- 
ganda program. As a matter of fact, 
the committee action throttles the throat 
of the Voice of America. It would create 
havoc with the proposed reorganization 
plan of President Eisenhower. When 
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you consider that in this same bill there 
are included funds to the extent of $22 
million for our propaganda in Germany 
end Austria alone, to allow but $50 mil- 
lion to cover the entire balance of the 
world, to carry our views and the facts 
to the peoples of Asia, behind the Iron 
Curtain, Western Europe, Africa and the 
Near and Middle East, South America, 
and elsewhere is sheer folly. If that is 
economy, it is some more of the usual 
senseless economy that we get from that 
side of the aisle. 

Let me discuss with you the recom- 
mended figure, $60 million. President 
Eisenhower asked for $87,900,000 for this 
program in the present fiscal year, which 
began July 1, 1953. The committee cut 
this to $60 million, and when I say “the 
committee” I want it understood that 
the majority members of the committee 
cut it to $60 million. This becomes now 
really a program of only $50 million a 
year, The committee cut is to the ex- 
tent of 48.4 percent of the Eisenhower 
budget request without a single word of 
explanation to this House in regard to 
the details of the cut. 

You heard glittering generalities from 
the gentleman from Ohio with regard 
to the action of the committee on this 
bill, but you did not hear him point out 
any of the details of the activities of the 
Voice of America that he was cutting. 
At the time of the markup on this bill 
the minority asked: “Since you are go- 
ing to cut this appropriation to $60 mil- 
lion, please allot so much of it for radio 
broadcasting, allot so much for press and 
publications, allot so much for the mo- 
tion-picture program, and so much for 
the exchange program. Show where you 
are going to make these cuts.” But ap- 
parently no one had the courage to do 
that. They just made a blind meat-ax 
cut to the extent of almost $47 million, 
or 48.4 percent, in the funds requested 
by President Eisenhower. 

When you cut a program such as this 
from $96,800,000 to $60 million, we all 
know there are certain liquidation costs 
involved which are covered by law. I 
have it on the authority of the agency 
concerned, President Eisenhower's Voice 
of America, that this liquidation cost 
will amount to $10 million, so that the 
net amount left to carry on will be about 
$50 million. I am reading from a docu- 
ment prepared by them: 

Extra cost of carrying existing level until 
reductions can be made in the first quarter 
of the fiscal year, plus terminal leave and 
other termination costs involved in cancel- 
ing and closing out equipment and facili- 
ties, $10 million. 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. Ishall be glad to yield 
to the gentleman from New York in just 
a minute. 

We have a meeting of the mutual se- 
curity appropriations subcommittee in 
20 minutes. I hope to get a bar of candy, 
or something, for my lunch between now 
and then, but I am sure I will have time 
to answer any question of my good 
friend from New York. Before yield- 
ing, I should like to point out one mat- 
ter in the committee hearings which 
might be of interest to the House in con- 
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nection with a subject that has been 
widely discussed these many weeks. I 
shall read from page 592 of the hearings 
which were held as recently as the 22d 
of June. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Preston] addressed the 
question to Dr. Robert L. Johnson, the 
former president of Temple University, 
who resigned as Administrator of ILA 
last week and is going to return to Tem- 
ple University. Dr. Johnson came to 
Washington at the request of President 
Eisenhower in February. He worked 
hard and long and was trying to do a de- 
cent job in regard to the Voice of Amer- 
ica and our information program, but 
when he found he was being hamstrung 
by this committee and the majority on 
that side of the aisle, he had no alterna- 
tive but to resign, In the time he was 
head of the Voice of America he learned 
that you cannot maintain an adequate 
vital program and keep our Voice before 
the world on the small amount of money 
allowed by the committee in this bill. 
Mr. Preston asked Dr. Johnson the fol- 
lowing question: 

How many books actually were removed 
from our overseas libraries? 


Gentlemen, this is the 22d of June. 


Dr. JoHNSON. I will ask someone else to 
give you that information. 


Mr. Kimball, next in line to Dr. John- 
son and the Acting Deputy Adminis- 
trator, replied: 

Mr. Chairman, the report on the books 
that should not be in the libraries disclosed 
that out of 100,000 titles only 25 titles had 
to be removed. All of those 25 titles were 
titles which had been acquired by gift or by 
our taking over other libraries. They did 
not happen to be titles that were purchased 
through this appropriation program. 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. COUDERT. Just one or two 
things, Mr. Chairman, I think it might 
be appropriate to point out at this time 
following the remarks of my eloquent 
friend, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Rooney]. He asked for examples 
of items that the majority thought per- 
haps represented a waste of money. One 
small item just happens to occur to me. 
I have not the record before me at the 
moment and I will not go into detail at 
this time, because it is a long and com- 
plex program. But if he will recall in the 
list of missions, the personnel of perma- 
nent missions alone, information mis- 
sions in various countries, the Kingdom 
of Denmark, which the other day refused 
to permit NATO planes to use its air- 
fields, is down in this budget and has 
been down in other budgets for over 
$500,000 simply for maintenance of an 
information mission. Let me point out 
at the same time for the benefit of those 
who read this Recorp and the Members 
of Congress who may read it in the 
morning, that a very large proportion of 
the funds heretofore used and this year 
requested for this agency are used not to 
get behind the Iron Curtain, not to pre- 
sent the American view in the doubtful 
areas of the Near East and the Far East, 
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but in the United Kingdom, in the Re- 
public of France, in the Republic of 
Italy, in the Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands, in Canada, in Australia, and in 
New Zealand; in other words, a very 
large part of the funds that have been 
heretofore used and the new funds now 
requested are for maintaining missions 
and doing propaganda among those very 
allies, our independent equals, whether 
for the purpose of bypassing their gov- 
ernments or not, I do not know. 

Point No. 2: In this request, it is very 
significant for the public to note that 
only $20 million is requested for radio 
work. To the general public, the Voice 
of America means radio. The rest of it 
is books and magazines and movies. 

Mr. ROONEY. Yes, but the commit- 
tee did not have the courage to say that 
the full amount should be used for radio. 
a is one of the things I have pointed 
out. 

Mr. COUDERT. Let me point out as a 
practical matter that radio that is to be 
used to penetrate the Iron Curtain and 
radio that is to be used to inform those 
people in the Near East and Far East 
who may be teetering on the edge of an 
alliance with one or the other of the 
great groups is a different thing from 
propaganda in France or Great Britain. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. I thank the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

In answer to my friend, the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York [Mr, 
CoupErT], I must say he seems as gen- 
uinely appalled today as he was at the 
time of the hearings when he found out 
that the information program is directed 
to the United Kingdom, Denmark, Italy, 
and other allied countries. Perhaps we 
have not been as effective with our prop- 
aganda in Denmark as we should have 
been. That may account for the situa- 
tion to which he alluded and which oc- 
curred recently. But the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. KERSTEN] and 
many of us know something of the value 
of the work done by the Voice of America 
and of the fact that we must have a 
strong Voice of America. However, there 
are some few of us who are using this 
appropriation bill to throttle the Voice 
by making such a cut as this, a cut 
which, incidentally, is being protested 
‘oma by the present administra- 

on. 

Miss THOMPSON of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Michigan. 

Miss THOMPSON of Michigan. In 
1946 as a member of the headquarters 
command in Frankfurt, Germany, I was 
sent up to Denmark and did a 7-month 
tour of duty in Copenhagen. The Voice 
of America came over the radio once a 
week. During the entire 7 months, I 
think I was the only person who listened 
to that program. The only program 
they had was the Hit Parade, and it was 
the same program every single week. 
The people in that country were not the 
least bit interested. 
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Mr. ROONEY. I thank the gentle- 
woman for that contribution. Her ex- 
periences do not jibe with the recitations 
presented to the committee insofar as 
Denmark is concerned, as to the pro- 
gramming, the contents of the program, 
and the number of hours of broadcast. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield. 

Mr. PRESTON. I wonder if the gen- 
tlewoman, in fact, is not referring to the 
Armed Forces radio to which she was 
listening, and not to the Voice of Amer- 
ica. 

Miss THOMPSON of Michigan. No, 
this was the Voice of America. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield. 

Mr, McCORMACK. So we now have 
a situation where on this subcommittee, 
the Republican members voted against 
the recommendation of President Eisen- 
hower. 

Mr. ROONEY. Yes, all four of them 
voted against it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. And the Demo- 
cratic members voted for the recom- 
mendation of the President with refer- 
ence to the Voice of America. We now 
have before the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations a reorganization plan, 
I know I am going to vote for it. I do 
not know how the Republicans on the 
committee will vote. This appropria- 
tion for all practical purposes will not 
only seriously impair the effectiveness of 
the Voice of America, but for all practi- 
cal purposes will destroy the reorgani- 
zation plan which was recently sent up 
by President Eisenhower, 

Mr. ROONEY. The action of the 
committee would throttle the Voice of 
America. It could never be revived with- 
out the expenditure of unnecessary mil- 
lions and millions of dollars. 

Mr. McCORMACK. So the country is 
now viewing the spectacle of the Demo- 
cratic Party in the Congress being the 
responsible party whereas the Republi- 
ean Party is completely divided. The 
people ef America look to the Chief Ex- 
ecutive and the Congress so far as the 
best interests of the country are con- 
cerned, but here in the House of Rep- 
resentatives the people can only look to 
the unity and forward vision of the Dem- 
ocratic Party for the best interests of 
our country. 

Mr. ROONEY. I thoroughly agree 
with the gentleman. The thinking on 
the part of those in control is that there 
should be no Voice of America, but they 
do not have the courage to say so. They 
will get up here and say, “Oh, we would 
like to have a Voice of America if it were 
cleaned up, or if it were better, or if it 
were this, that, or the other thing.” 
But, when it comes down to it, in com- 
mittee they tell you that we should never 
have had a Voice of America, we never 
Should have had a foreign aid program, 
we never should have had a mutual se- 
curity program. Weshould just lie down 
and go to sleep and hope that the rest 
of the world rolls by. 

Mr. RILEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Preston]. 
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Mr: PRESTON, Mr. Chairman, it is 
perfectly obvious to the Members who 
served on this subcommittee on the 
minority side that this is the beginning 
of the death of the Voice of America. I 
am sure, as I see the Members on my left 
nodding their heads affirmatively, that 
this is exactly what a great many on the 
left side of the aisle want to happen to 
this program. 

Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRESTON. I yield. 

Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. I would 
like to just quote the Republican plat- 
form which they adopted last July in 
Chicago. They said, “We shall again 
make liberty into a beacon light of hope 
that will penetrate the darkest places. 
That program will give the Voice of 
America a real function.” 

Their probata does not seem to agree 
with their allegata in this case. 

Mr. PRESTON. Of course, it is just 
like the claim that they make with ref- 
erence to the Air Force appropriation 
that we are going to get more planes for 
less money. Now they tell you that they 
are going to clean up this program and 
are going to send out more propaganda 
for less money. I would like to see them 
do it. 

It is a deplorable situation at this very 
critical time in our national existence 
when behind the Iron Curtain people 
are waking up and where the seams in 
the curtain are cracking that, we in 
America, crawl back in our shell and 
give up on this proposition of propa- 
ganda to the world. When could it be 
more necessary to carry a strong mes- 
sage to the enslaved people behind the 
Iron Curtain than right now when we 
see so much evidence of activity and of 
rebellion on the part of the people who 
are enslaved? Is it not now when we 
should be most active, when we are 
giving wheat to Pakistan to save starv- 
ing peoples, and should not that message 
be carried over the entire world and 
hammered home not just here in one 
newspaper article to be read by a small 
percentage of the people, but to be 
hammered home day after day after day 
until everybody in the whole world 
knows that it is the policy of our coun- 
try to give of our substance to the less 
fortunate people of the world, and re- 
cently when the President in his wisdom 
said to the people of East Germany who 
are suffering for a lack of food that we 
in America have surpluses and that it 
is with great pleasure that we would 
provide them with some of our surpluses 
so that you can have food for your suf- 
fering and undernourished children. 

Yes; and that was bitterly condemned 
by the puppet rulers in East Germany. 
Is not this a golden opportunity to carry 
that message into every corner of this 
world? Of course, it can have tremend- 
ous impact in East Germany. 

But if you follow the leadership on that 
side of the aisle, you would keep that a 
deep, dark secret, that we have made this 
offer. This program is the only medium 
we have to carry our message to the 
people of the world. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. PRESTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. PRIEST. Right in line with what 
the gentleman has said about the Presi- 
dent’s offer of $15 million worth of food 
to the people of East Germany, I just 
read on the ticker a minute ago a para- 
graph to the effect that in defiance of 
the Red authorities, the Communist 
Soviet authorities in East Berlin, thous- 
sands of people today were flocking to 
two or three points on the border where 
food was being made available to them 
at reduced prices. They. were stopping 
their jobs and walking away from their 
machines in order to get food, in defiance 
of the Red authorities. I just mention 
that, because it just came over the ticker 
and it shows the state of mind of the 
thousands behind the Iron Curtain. I 
concur. fully in what the gentleman is 
saying. 

Mr. PRESTON. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

We know that there are just two ways 
we can fight these commies; one with 
bullets and the other with propaganda. 
How else can you doit? I want anyone 
to tell me what other methods we have. 
We have been trying to avoid the use of 
bullets, because we know what an atomic 
war will mean to civilization. 

If I am correct in this premise, is it 
not a fact, then, that we are going down 
the hill when we cut this information 
program exactly half in two; and adopt 
such silly language as is contained in 
this bill, which says that every activity 
must be reduced by one-third—putting 
them all on an even basis? It will stran- 
gle what is left of the program. 

I said to certain of my colleagues on 
the committee one day—and I want to 
repeat it here Why don’t you have the 
courage to take every dollar out of this 
bill and bring it to the floor of the House 
and then let us offer an amendment and 
see what the will of the House is?” I 
said, “Do not cut this program in half, 
cripple it and make it useless, and then 
bring it out and put us in the unfortunate 
position of trying to get an amendment 
adopted sponsored by the minority, 
which is almost impossible.” 

They conceded to me privately that if 
they had the power they would kill it, 
Yes, they made those admissions, “Yes, I 
would kill the entire program.” 

Why should we in the House follow 
the leadership and listen to these voices 
on the floor who say, “This is a sound 
program. This is a reasonable figure. 
We can get a good program with this 
money,” when we know privately that 
they do not even believe in the program? 
Can we follow that kind of leadership? 

It is disheartening to see the Republi- 
can Party in Congress cut the ground 
from under a new and distinguished 
American President. But it is happen- 
ing weekly here, and this is one of the 
finest examples of it. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRESTON. I yield to my com- 
mittee colleague from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. A letter has just been 
handed me, addressed to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack], 
by the national commander of the Amer- 
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ican Legion, Lewis K. Gough, which 
partially reads as follows: 

The House Appropriations Committee, 
however, has recommended a cut of about 33 
percent of President Eisenhower's request. 
This actually will amount to approximately 
50-percent cut in the program after pay- 
ment of liquidation costs. We are convinced 
that this represents too small an appropri- 
tion. The American Legion, therefore, 
requests that the Congress appropriate suf- 
ficient funds to assure a vigorous and suc- 
cessful campaign in the war now raging 
throughout the world for the minds of men, 
Now is not the time to cripple this vital ac- 
tivity; instead, now is the time to strike at 
the weaknesses and strife behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

The restrictions imposed by the House 
committee also would prevent any strength- 
ening of the existing units of the agency. 


And may I insert here the statement 
that the matter of such restrictions re- 
ferred to was never discussed in the sub- 
committee meeting at the time of the 
markup of the bill: 

To hold the various information programs 
to personnel limitation of two-thirds of 
those now employed would have the effect 
of freezing each operation into a status quo 
which the reorganization plan is intended 
to improve. Should a limitation is com- 
pletely contrary to the mandate of the 
American Legion, 

As their national commander, I know that 
the strengthening of this propaganda cam- 
paign of the United States is a matter of 
direct interest to Legionnaires, as it is to 
all Americans. 

We will, therefore, appreciate very much 
what you personally can do to make cer- 
tain, in this field, that the United States 
does not come up with too little, too late. 


Mr. PRESTON. I thank the gentle- 
man, and I think it is a very significant 
message from a great patriotic organi- 
zation. 

Now I would like to make some com- 
ment about what has been commonly 
called cleaning up this program. You 
know, when you cannot pinpoint any 
particular thing that irks you about a 
program, you just indict the whole thing 
by saying it is incompetent. They have 
indicted this program by saying it needs 
cleaning up. Dr. Johnson, a great Amer- 
ican, took about 3 months to study this 
program, and I know he studied it; I 
know something about the hours he 
spent on it. When he appeared before 
the committee I asked him some ques- 
tions about what he found in this pro- 
gram. I said: 

Doctor, how many employees have you 
now? 


He said: 

Around 7,800 or 8,000, including the locals. 

How many incompetents have you had to 
discharge? 

Well, only one that we have discharged, 
that fellow in the movies. The other fel- 
lows we just told them that they had better 
resign or we would prefer charges. 

How many would you include in that cate- 
gory? ` 

I guess about six. 

About six incompetents. 

Dr. JOHNSON. Yes. I would say about six 
whom we regarded as security risks. Ido not 
know, and Mr. McLeod does not know that 
they were disloyal, but there was enough 
about them to indicate that they were se- 
‘curity risks. 
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After 3 months looking into this pro- 
gram Dr. Johnson removed 6 people. 
That is all he could find, and he went in 
there with a free hand to do anything he 
wanted to in an effort to do what some 
people call “clean up” this program. 

The unfortunate thing about the 
propaganda program is that it is hard 
to evaluate. You say $100 million is a 
lot of money to spend on propaganda. 
Well, if you could produce an end prod- 
uct that you could count and say, “I have 
produced so much of this,” in terms of 
figures that you could really add up, 
then you might convince somebody that 
the program is good. But when you can- 
not evaluate a program—you send these 
messages out into the air; you know not 
where they fall—it is difficult to sell it to 
the public and the Congress. That is the 
big trouble with it. It is a gamble of 
colossal proportions; there is no doubt 
about it. Hitler tried it; it worked. Mus- 
solini tried it; it worked. Stalin used it 
to put the people of Russia to sleep, and 
it was so successful in his own country 
that he has carried it into many other 
countries through propaganda. We 
know that it can work. I think Ameri- 
cans are as ingenious as any other pee- 
ple in the world; I think we are capable 
of using truth as a weapon as success- 
fully as anybody else if given the oppor- 
tunity to do it. This program is young. 
It has not had a fair experimental time 
or period in which to operate. We have 
used the trial and error method largely. 
We realize that mistakes have been made, 
but they were honest mistakes, and if 
given a fair chance it dan do the job 
for America that propaganda and the 
carrying of truth has done for other na- 
tions of the world. To kill it now in this 
atomic age when men everywhere in free 
nations are praying and working for one 
common goal, that is of avoiding war 
and trying to save this civilization from 
atomic destruction, to completely de- 
stroy the only other weapon we have to 
bring about these accomplishments and 
goal is folly, in my judgment. 

I am not so sure but what the House 
of Representatives on tomorrow will re- 
verse this subcommittee and restore 
enough money to this bill to carry on an 
adequate propaganda program. To do 
what we are here doing to my mind is 
fiddling while Rome burns. The follow- 
ing is an analysis showing how serious 
this cut really is: 

4 JuLx 10, 1953. 
Summary STATEMENT ON EFFECTS oF JULY 10 
HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE ACTION 
ON 1954 IIA APPROPRIATION REQUEST 
HIGHLIGHTS OF COMMITTEE ACTION 
1. Program funds were cut almost 50 percent 
from the Eisenhower Budget 
[ Millions} 
Eisenhower budget: 

Dollar appropriation request 

Authority to use local currency 

without dollar cost for Fulbright 


educational exchange program... 8.9 
C— ͤ— cat EL 96. 8 
Committee allowance: 
Total appropriation, including dol- 
lars to purchase local currency for 
Fulbright program 60.0 
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I. Program funds were cut almost 50 percent 
from the Eisenhower Budget—Continued 
Committee allowance—Continued. 
Deduct estimates liquidation costs: 
Extra cost of carrying existing 
level until reductions can be made 
in the first quarter of the fiscal 
year, plus termina! leave and other 
termination costs involved in can- 
celing and closing out equipment i 
and nne... $10.0 


Program level after liquidation...00 50.0 
Percentage reduction (from $96.8 to 
$50 million) percent... 48.4 


2. One-third average staffing reduction re- 
quired for all units 

The following clause was added by the 
committee to the appropriation language: 

“That not to exceed 7,500 average annual 
positions, including the pro rata portion of 
administrative support pérsonnel, may be 
financed from this appropriation and the 
average number in each unit shall not exceed 
663 percent of the number now employed 
both as to the United States and local per- 
sonnel, respectively.” 

A limitation of 7,500 average annual posi- 
tions compares with a total of 11,070 posi- 
tions in the fiscal year 1954 budget (8,813 ITA 
positions plus 2,257 positions representing 
the IIA portion of administrative support 
personnel). Because nearly all the positions 
requested in the fiscal year 1954 budget were 
filled on July 1, 1953, the application of this 
average annual limitation means that the 
postliquidation permanent level will be well 
below the 7,500 figure: assuming 10,500 to be 
the average number of positions during the 
first quarter, the average number of positions 
for the remaining three quarters would have 
to be 6,500 in order to achieve the overall 
annual average of 7,500. 

Orderly reprograming of reductions and 
proper organization of the new information 
agency are made impossible by the limita- 
tion of the average number in each unit to 
two-thirds of present employment. 

The term “unit” is not defined. If it is 
interpreted to mean a major office in Wash- 
ington and New York and a single post or 
relay base overseas, the application of this 
restriction would make operations almost im- 
possible. $ 

The application of the average limitation 
this late in the fiscal year means that at 
best a one-third average reduction will re- 
sult in a post-liquidation permanent level of 
about 55 percent of the present staffing in 
each unit, since it will take until the end 
of the first quarter to terminate excess per- 
sonnel, 

Relay bases which operate around the clock 
7 days a week at a remote location cannot 
maintain sufficiently effective operations if 
American and local staffing is reduced to 
55 percent of present complements. Yet if, 
for this reason, the base is closed down com- 
pletely, the additional staff savings cannot 
be applied to any other relay base or radio 
facility operation because each other unit 
would also have to reduce to the 55 percent 
level. In the same manner, smaller posts 
which might be completely ineffective at a 
55 percent level would have to be closed. In 
many such instances, this would place addi- 
tional burdens on other posts. Nevertheless, 
these posts would also be reduced to 55 per- 
cent present strength. 

In Washington this would so reduce the 
size of regional bureau public affairs staffs in 
the Department of State that it is doubtful 
that the Secretary of State could properly 
implement his foreign policy guidance re- 
sponsibilities under Reorganization Plan No. 
8 of 1953. 

Furthermore, it would appear that any 
reprogramings which add functions to an 
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existing unit would face the 55 percent re- 
duction in that unit, regardless of the fact 
that compensating reductions might be made 
elsewhere, This would require abandonment 
of many planned changes in connection 
with the reorganization of ITA, MSA, and 
Department of State administrative support 
functions in the new information agency. 

Finally, decentralization to the field would 
be impossible in the face of the automatic 
reductions to the 55-percent level required 
at field posts by this language provision, 


3. Appropriation language permitting use 
for radio-construction funds for “project 
pigeon” has been deleted 
“Project pigeon” is a high priority project 

under consideration at the national level. 

The Budget Bureau approved the language 

change to allow the President to undertake 

this project immediately, if deemed neces- 
sary. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR URGENT ADJUSTMENT OF 
COMMITTEE ACTION 


1. Restore appropriation to $80 million, 
This would be a reduction of approximately 
10 percent from the original estimate of $87.9 
million, or slightly more than the June 12, 
1953, overall percentage reduction recom- 
mended by the Budget Bureau in funds for 
Reorganization Plan No. 8 agencies. 

2. Restore appropriation language which 
would permit use of local currency for the 
Fulbright educational exchange program 
without dollar cost, as requested in the Pres- 
ident’s budget. 

3. Restore language which would permit 
use of construction funds for “project 
pigeon.” 

4. Delete language which placed a restric- 
tion on average annual positions in total and 
by unit, 


ANALYSIS OF IMPACT OF REDUCTION FROM $97 
MILLION TO $50 MILLION PROGRAM 


A cut of almost 50 percent in the IIA pro- 
gram means that in its first days of opera- 
tion the new Information Agency will be 
required to plan and launch a sudden liqui- 
dation effort affecting every activity at home 
and abroad. Every liquidation decision de- 
layed beyond August 1 will mean that each 
day of delay will cause liquidation costs to 
rise above $10 million and the eventual pro- 
gram level to sink below $50 million. 

There will be time—because there has to 
be time, regardless of cost—only to formulate 
with the Department of State and, possibly, 
to obtain approval at the national level, of 
the list of countries from which the infor- 
mation program will be withdrawn or re- 
duced to a trifling residual function. 

IIA planning studies, PSB directive, NSC 
decisions, the Jackson Committee Report, 
and the Hickenlooper report will be so much 
wastepaper in this process, since all have 
been based on a relatively constant program 
level within which readjustments could be 
made. 

It is in this context that the following 
analysis has been made: 


Proportions and history of the IIA budget, 
1952-54 


1. USIS missions: 

About two-thirds of the $19 million re- 
quested for the overseas missions would pay 
for 855 American and about 4,000 local em- 
ployees. These figures create an impression 
of large missions which might be substan- 
tially reduced without seriously reducing 
effectiveness. 

Actually, 69 percent of the 188 USIS posts 
have 3 or less American employees. Eighty- 
two percent of the posts have 6 or less Amer- 
icans. Only 5 posts have more than 20. 
Complements of local employees are larger, 
of course, but fall into similar patterns, Of 
the 188 posts, 22 percent have 3 or less local 
employees, 35 percent have 6 or less, and over 
half have 9 or less. These facts were pre- 
sented to the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee on page 35 of the budget and a wit- 
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ness called attention to the appropriate 
tables. A substantial reduction in funds 
means the closing of many posts. Whole 
objectives, activities, and target audiences 
would have to be abandoned with the shrink- 
ing of available resources. Only in a few 
of the most crucial countries could total 
programs be maintained almost intact. 

2. MSA political themes: The information 
support of mutual security political themes 
is to be transferred in 1954 from MSA to 
IIA. These themes include support of NATO 
and European integration, countering of 
Communist attacks on these endeavors, and 
winning the support of European labor. 
MSA spent $11.5 million on these themes 
in the year just completed. In fiscal year 
1954 only $7 million was requested by IIA for 
these activities in Europe. Most of the pres- 
ent projects would be eliminated under a 
50-percent program reduction. 

3. Information media support to missions: 

There appears to be an impression that 
large sums of money are devoted to the 
production and distribution of vast amounts 
of media products, many of which could be 
dispensed with without serious detriment to 
the program, 

Actually the budgets for the 3 informa- 
tion media other than radio—press, films, 
and information centers—have been reduced 
from $25 million in 1952 to only $15 million 
in 1954, Only 15.5 percent of the total IIA 
budget was requested for these 3 services 
combined. The products requested were 
closely tailored to the precise needs of in- 
dividual country program. 

All would be slashed further under a 50- 
percent program reduction, along with the 
elimination of posts, country missions, or 
basic segments of programs overseas. The 
decision to abandon an audience would 
eliminate the need for media products. 

4. Radio broadcasting: 

Of the $21 million for radio broadcasting, 
the largest single estimate in the budget, 
about $13 million is required for facilities 
operations alone. Of the remaining $8 mil- 
lion, only about $2 million is requested for 
programing to the free world, and a quarter 
of this amount is for the Arab world. 

If radio were to absorb a proportionate 
50-percent reduction, there would be serious 
question as to whether the amount of pro- 
graming which would remain would justify 
the relatively large expenses of facilities op- 
erations which would be required, since most 
of HA's domestic and overseas facilities are 
essential to penetration of the Soviet Union 
and its satellites. Solution of the dilemma 
created by the $50 million level might re- 
quire total abandonment of radio as an in- 
strument of the information program. 

Specific steps which might be forced by 
drastic cuts include: Abandonment of the 
two new Pacific relay bases, John and Jade, 
which would save about $1.5 million in the 
last three quarters of 1954 (less mothballing 
costs). This step would represent abandon- 
ment of the effort, for which the Congress 
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appropriated $15 million in construction 
funds, to step up the signal to Communist 
and critical non-Communist areas of the 
Far East. 

Abandonment of all free-world broadcasts, 
including the Arab areas, would save an- 
other $1.5 million in 1954, plus some facili- 
ties operations costs. 

Cancellation of the expansion of the pro- 
graming center at Munich and the proposed 
recording center at Beirut, plus abandon- 
ment of the present programing activity at 
Munich, would save about $1 million in 1954. 
Although decentralized radio activities have 
been recommended by all studies, they would 
be too expensive to support under a $50 mil- 
lion level. 

The mothballing of the shipborne trans- 
mitter Courier would save something under 
$1 million. The Courier, presently an ex- 
tremely effective facility relaying broadcasts 
to the Arab world and potentially available 
for other assignments in emergencies, would 
become unnecessary with the abandonment 
of Beirut and New York programing for the 
Arab world, and the withdrawal from the Far 
East through abandonment of John and 
Jade. 

Further facilities reductions and program- 
ing curtailment with respect to the Soviet 
Union and satellite countries would be nec- * 
essary to achieve the additional four to five 
million dollar reduction if radio estimates 
are to be halved. 

5. Exchange of persons: Drastic reduction 
of the exchange of persons program cannot 
be avoided if the total program is cut in half. 
This would mean (1) maintenance of fixed 
costs of Fulbright academic exchange pro- 
grams in 24 Fulbright countries under bi- 
national agreements, and abandonment of all 
new agreements or expansions planned for 
1954; (2) elimination of virtually all Smith- 
Mundt foreign leader and American specialist 
exchanges in Fulbright countries—the ex- 
changes which relate most directly to current 
United States foreign policy objectives; and 
(3) very substantial reductions in all cate- 
gories of exchanges in the 56 non-Fulbright 
countries. 

6. Other program staff activities: This es- 
timate covers all of the staffs and activities 
of IIA, and the regional bureau public af- 
fairs staffs of the Department of State, except 
for the ITA media service. The total estimate 
for 1954 is only $2.5 million, Under the $50 
million level, a cut of at least $1 million 
would be necessary. The ability of both the 
new information agency and the Department 
to undertake their responsibilities under Re- 
organization Plan No. 8 of 1953 would be very 
substantially impaired, since the functions 
involved do not contract in proportion to the 
curtailment of operations, 

7. Administrative support: This item 
would be reduced in proportion to the reduc- 
tion of program expenses. It would be nec- 
essary to eliminate approximately $7.5 mil- 
lion in servicing activities if the program is 
cut in half, 


Proportions and history of the ITA budget, 1952-54 
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2. MSA political themes transferred to ILA... 
3. Media support to missions: 
C 
Motion pictures.. 
Information centers. 

4. Exchange of persons 1. 
5. Radio broadcasting... 5 
6. Other program staff activities 
7. World administrative support and management 
SWI Oea nee 


g. Total program costs. 
9, 1954 liquidation costs. 


r E P I E RS 


{Tn millions of dollars} 


1954 Eisen- 
4 1954 House 
1952 actual | 1953 estimate * eae committee 
20.3 19.2 @) 
11.5 7.0 ( 0) 
7.8 6.6 029 
7. 1 6.4 (2) 
4.2 4.0 (?) 
14.1 15.3 (2) 
20. 8 20.8 (2?) 
24 25 @) 
00 
50.0 
10.0 


4 Includes funds for Fulbright exchange program, Public Law 584, as amended. 
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HOUSE APPROPRIATION COMMITTEE ACTION ON 
REVISED PRESIDENTIAL ALLOWANCES 


The Congress is presently considering three 
separate appropriations which include funds 
for foreign information and educational ex- 
change programs. These are the IIA appro- 
priation, the Germany-Austria occupation 
appropriation (GOA), and the Mutual Secu- 
rity appropriation. 

The original Eisenhower adjusted esti- 
mates for these 3 programs totaled $136.5 
million, including $123.4 million in dollars 
and $13.1 in Fulbright local currencies and 
special dollar exchange of persons funds. 

On June 12, 1953, Mr. Dodge, after a thor- 
ough review of the three estimates, issued a 
revised allowance, and so notified Mr. TABER. 


The new allowance of $125.6 million included 


$112.5 million in dollars and $13.1 in Ful- 
bright local currencies and special dollar 
_ exchange of persons funds. 

e reduction of $10.9 was applied to the 
overall total, rather than to the individual 
appropriation requests. This action was 
based on Mr. Dodge’s assumption that the 
new information agency, reviewing all three 
programs on a worldwide priority basis and 
in the light of forthcoming policy determi- 
nations of the executive branch, would be 
able to reduce the total cost of all programs 
by a substantial amount. In this connec- 
tion the Bureau of the Budget made it clear 
to the House Appropriations Committee that 
flexibility among the three appropriations, 
and possibly their formal integration, would 
be necessary to achieve this objective. 

The House Appropriations Committee, by 
its reductions of the ITA and GOA appropri- 
ations, has already proposed a maximum of 
$94.8 million, if it is assumed that the pend- 
ing MSA estimate of $7,6 million is approved 
in full. This is a dubious assumption. 

The maximum House committee approval 
of $94.8 would still be $30.8 below the re- 
vised Presidential allowance of $125.6 and 
$41.7 million below the original allowances 
of President Eisenhower in April. 

Furthermore, the House Appropriations 
Committee has taken two positions which 
would prevent any effective reprograming of 
the total funds made available to the new 
information agency. Its insistence on an 
average one-third reduction of staffing in 
every unit financed by the HA appropriation 
would require across-the-board reductions of 
program activities as well as staffing. Its 
earmarking of German and Austrian public 
affairs funds, plus the requirement that 
most of these funds be made available only 
in the form of deutschemarks and shillings, 
would effectively prevent worldwide repro- 
graming by the new information agency, or, 
in the case of the exchange of persons pro- 
gram by the Secretary of State. 

It is quite clear, therefore, that the flexi- 
bility contemplated by Mr. Dodge in his June 
12, 1953, recommendation is denied by the 
action of the committee. 


The sudden downfall of Lavrenti P. 
Beria—for 15 years the undisputed head 
of the dreaded Soviet secret police and 


for the past 4 months the second top- 


ranking member of the Communist hier- 
archy—is doubtless the most spectacu- 
lar and the most significant event in the 
long series of spectacular events rock- 
ing the Soviet Union since the death of 
the dictator, Joe Stalin. 

While the riots in East Berlin have 
exposed scissions in the totalitarian 
fabric which were carefully hidden from 
the West during Stalin’s reign, while 
they now provide us with an eloquent 
demonstration of the indestructibility 
of the human spirit, the ouster of Beria 
has more far-reaching political impli- 
cations. 

Traditionally, a high-ranking Com- 
munist slated for the ax—either as a 
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seapegoat for all the mistakes that his 
regime has committed, or as a symbol 
of real or potential danger to its exist- 
ence—is not removed hastily. The 
ground must be carefully prepared be- 
forehand. 

Hence, the victim usually is first de- 
moted and assigned to a relatively minor 
post either in the party or in the state 
apparatus. His name ceases to appear 
on the pages of the daily press. Even- 
tually he disappears, and is then for- 
gotten. Or, should his torturers decide 
to bring him to court, an indictment is 
published, accusing him of a staggering 
variety of crimes. Meetings of hun- 
dreds and thousands of citizens 
throughout the land are then held, 
where the execution of the “contempt- 
ible spy” is demanded. The victim ap- 
pears in court, abjectly confesses to the 
charges against him, and is then shot. 

But the case of Lavrenti P. Beria is 
different. His enemies had to move 
swiftly. If he had a force behind him 
say, the members of the secret police— 
it could not be allowed to consolidate 
and to strike back. Soviet public opin- 
ion—for what it is worth—had to be 
thoroughly and cynically discounted. 

For yesterday Beria was “the greatest 
son of the Georgian people,” the “First 
Deputy Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the U. S. S. R.,“ the cham- 
pion of Soviet legality,” the “flaming 
sword of the revolution.” Yet today he 
must be made to appear as an anti- 
party and antistate criminal, an agent 
of foreign powers, a doomed man. 

This is another extraordinary exam- 
ple of what goes by the name of “Social- 
ist justice.“ How many Soviet leaders 
have not been meted out the same fate? 
How many of them did survive the per- 
ennial purges, liquidations, executions? 
If one takes Communist statements, even 
at face value, one cannot possibly es- 
cape the conclusion that the mighty 
Soviet land has been ruled—since the 
very day of its inception—by gangs of 
traitors, spies, provocateurs, wreckers— 
indeed, by the most nauseating scum 
of the earth. 

The entire directing staff of the Bol- 
shevik revolution in 1917, save Stalin, 
and virtually the entire leadership of the 
Communist Party and Soviet state dur- 
ing the first years of Bolshevik rule were 
decapitated by Stalin. People’s Com- 
missars—the equivalents of our Cabinet 
members—party leaders and theoreti- 
cians, disciples of Lenin, colleagues of 
Stalin, diplomats, military leaders—they 
have fallen by the wayside. 

The heads of the secret police have 
been accorded the same fate. 

Why am I reciting these facts, most 
of which are familiar to anyone who has 
closely followed the events in Russia for 
the past 35 years or so? It is because, 
since the death of Stalin, there has 
arisen a school of thought, in this coun- 
try as well as in Europe, which has wel- 
comed the steps of the new Soviet regime 
as heralding a basic departure from the 
tenets of communism. 

This school of thought sees the Soviet 
“peace offensive,” as well as internal de- 
velopments—such as the amnesty, the 
release of the doctors previously charged 
with being agents of foreign powers, and 
the stress on “collective leadership”—as 
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a new “liberal” era in the U. S. S. R. 
Only several weeks ago the British au- 
thor of a well-known biography of Stalin, 
Isaac Deutcher, published a book called 
Russia: What Next? He predicts, in the 
most astounding fashion, the demo- 
cratic regeneration” of Bolshevism. And 
only a week ago the July 11 edition of 
the British non-Communist but left- 
wing and highly influential magazine 
New Statesman and Nation remarked 
with satisfaction that “it is apparently 
now possible to change a government in 
a Communist country without condemn- 
ing its members as traitors.” 

Perhaps the news about Beria will help 
to change the minds of the New States- 
man and Nation’s hopeful editors. Per- 
haps they will now realize that in a 
totalitarian state which knows no legal- 
ity there is no other possible form of 
promotion, removal, or change of gov- 
ernment except by purge, by trial, and 
by execution. 

There are other people still insisting 
on taking the Communist myth for re- 
ality—people who do not see the chasm 
between Communist promise and fulfill- 
ment, between claim and performance, 
It is these people whom we, in our over- 
seas information effort, must reach and 
to whom we must talk. Thus it is that 
the United States International Infor- 
mation Administration, through its vari- 
ous media—the radio, press, films, and 
libraries—is faced with a task more 
pressing than ever before. 

I hope that we of the Congress will 
give that agency the means necessary to 
continue its efforts to combat commu- 
nism and to bring truth first to the 
millions of enslaved people behind the 
Iron Curtain but also to freemen every- 
where. 

We here are fortunate in that we have 
never seen a bomb fall upon our cities, 
nor felt the direct impact of a Commu- 
nist attack upon our minds and spirits. 

Yet, in a way, we pay a price for our 
good fortune. For the soldier has no 
illusions about war, and the resident of 
London, Paris, Berlin or Tokio does not 
take his defenses lightly. In like man- 
ner, the man who has seen the Commu- 
nists at work with their brain-washings, 
their mob violence, their hate campaigns, 
their Stockholm petitions, their subver- 
sion of the artists and the intellectuals, 
their capture of national labor groups, 
their seduction of youth groups—that 
man has a frightening understanding of 
just what Communist propaganda can 
do to a man, a nation, or to the world. 

We here in America have difficulty in 
appreciating the extent and violence of 
the Communist propaganda campaign in 
the cold war. I read in magazines and 
the press about the hate campaign, and 
for a moment it makes me angry. I re- 
member the World Peace Congress and 
the millions of people—some of them 
United States citizens—who were duped 
into signing the Stockholm peace peti- 
tion. I have seen pictures, and so have 
all of us, of the anti-American posters 
all over Europe, the signs from Rome to 
Tokyo: “Yankee, go home.” 

Yet for all this, I feel that we who have 
not actually experienced the Soviet 
propaganda barrage at first hand cannot 
fully appreciate the nature of this phase 
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of the enemy’s attack upon the free 
world. 

I think that if the international Com- 
munists were to zero in on the United 
States Congress for a few days with a 
cross section of their round-the-world 
propaganda barrage, it would scare the 
daylights out of everyone of us. Yet we 
know that we are to come later, if the 
Communists succeed in their global plan 
to subdue our friends and allies. So we 
now sit here and ponder the advisability 
of reducing the President’s modest over- 
seas information budget by a whopping 
50 percent. That is what the House 
Committee on Appropriations is really 
proposing. 

What we are pondering, gentlemen, is 
whether or not the American citizen 
should be asked to spend about $100 mil- 
lion—or about 55 cents of his tax 
money—on a counterattack against the 
Communists’ $3 billion propaganda war. 
We are debating whether or not it is 
worth the 9 cents it costs our informa- 

tion specialists to land on the target with 
an American message of freedom and 
democracy. This is the same America, 
mind you, that spent probably more than 
$100,000 for every enemy soldier it hit— 
not killed, just hit—during World War 
II. 
These are things I can understand. 
Here is 55 cents. I can spare it for this 
job, and so can every other American, 
I am sure. So let us keep on shooting 
those 9-cent information messages. It 
is the cheapest shooting—for a great 
prize—that the United States has ever 
been involved in. 

We Americans are often puzzled and 
even exasperated when we hear of grow- 
ing anti-American sentiment in various 
parts of the world. Unquestionably, it is 
one of our problems abroad. 

Part of this attitude may be attributed 
to Communist propaganda, both direct 
and indirect. In many instances, the 
Reds influence the thinking of people by 
covertly suggesting reasons for hating 
the United States, just as the signers of 
the so-called Stockholm peace petition 
were victimized 3 years ago. 

But apart from the Communist con- 
spiracy to discredit and isolate this coun- 
try, there are areas and countries where 
a strong anti-American sentiment has 
been set in motion by factors having 
nothing to do with Moscow’s tactics. 
Sometimes, as in Iran, it is because we 
have not produced a panacea for solving 
a problem that was not of our making. 
In parts of southeast Asia, again, we are 
considered supporters of colonialism, 
which nationalistically inclined peoples 
there have come to detest. 

Indonesia, on the other hand, is so 
excessively neutralist that it is difficult 
for us to circulate even straight news 
and nonpolitical information. The Bur- 


mese have come to link us, rightly or. 


wrongly, with the form of Chinese na- 
tionalism of which they do not approve, 
although they have no liking for its op- 
posite expression in Peiping. The left- 
wing Socialists of Denmark and some 
left-wing Laborites in Britain, on differ- 
ing grounds, have also added to the hos- 
tility towards the United States. 

In Iceland, there is a certain degree of 
anti-Americanism, possibly stimulated 
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by left-wing groups in order to discour- 
age the leasing of American airbases. 
This propaganda element is also present 
in other areas in the world. 

The Red Chinese Government, as you 
know, has been particularly rabid in its 
attacks on this country. It even issued 
a so-called history of United States- 
Chinese relations for the past 100 years, 
purporting to show that we were always 
imperialists and that we instigated the 
Japanese aggression against China. 

Now, we might simply ignore this un- 
related mass of anti-American senti- 
ment, or we might suffer in silence. 
Meanwhile, there is no silence on the 
part of the Kremlin, or of the Peiping 
radio, or of the multitude of Communist 
detractors who work against us day and 
night. 

Against these assaults, some vicious 
but the greater part merely misinformed, 
we must have an adequate arsenal of in- 
formational weapons and defenses. 
These must not be improvised for the mo- 
ment but must be available for every 
occasion and to meet with each situation 
according to its special needs. This is 
appropriately the function of the United 
States international information pro- 
gram. Surely, as a free people, we must 
guard the ramparts of the world’s free- 
dom by disseminating the truth—con- 
tinually, effectively, and successfully. 

The Members will recall that it was 
only a few weeks ago that the President 
sent to the Congress his proposal to make 
over the International Information Ad- 
ministration into an independent agency. 

This proposal was greeted by many of 
us as a sure step in the right direction 
of placing our cold-war information ma- 
chine on a solid basis. 

Approximately 2 weeks before this new 
agency is to be launched, now comes a 
proposal from the Appropriations Com- 
mittee that we liquidate half of this oper- 
ation through budget cuts and limiting 
legislation which would force an across- 
the-board personnel slash in every unit 
of the existing agency and without re- 
gard to the effects on any unit's ability 
thereafter to function. 

This is a crazy way to run a railroad, 
or an international information pro- 
gram. The need for an efficient United 
States information program has never 
been greater, yet just as soon as our new 
President moves to give us an improved 
operation, it is proposed by the commit- 
tee that we deal it a crippling blow. 

Many people have criticized the 
United States information program over 
recent months, but few have suggested 
that we abandon any part of the psycho- 
logical and information field of the cold 
war to the Communists. 

Yet, this is what the recommendations 
of the House committee virtually ask us 
to do. 

A great deal has been said in this 
Chamber about communism and about 
those traitors and misguided souls in our 
own country who have rendered aid to 
the Communist cause. Yet I can think 
of nothing we might do at this particular 
moment which is worse than to close 
down half of our round-the-world infor- 
mation operation. 

Why hand over to the aggressive Com- 
munist propagandists the eyes, ears, and 
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minds of millions of persons in the free 
world? Why start to abandon the mil- 
lions of captives within the Iron Curtain 
whose hope and courage may be derived 
from the truth we get through to them 
by radio and other means? Why throw 
away the United States taxpayers in- 
vestment of millions of dollars in infor- 
mation facilities, carefully built up over 
a period of time, until today we operate 
an efficient propaganda outfit on a finan- 
cial shoestring of sorts? 

Just one example of the economic 
waste proposed by this shortsighted 
appropriation is in the broadcast facili- 
ties. The taxpayer has invested $35 mil- 
lion dollars to achieve transmitters 
strong enough to blanket the world in 
places where we need to possess a strong 
radio signal. Yet the proposed half- 
scale appropriation would put these fa- 
cilities on a part-time operation, 

It is as though General Motors were to 
spend millions developing a new factory 
and then, upon its completion, were to 
limit its output to a half or a third of its 
capacity. That would not be good busi- 
ness for General Motors. And it cer- 
tainly is not good business for Uncle 
Sam in his information plants. 

Before concluding, I wish to discuss 
the manner in which the IIA dealt with 
two recent and most important events. 

IIA COVERAGE OF THE PURGE OF BERIA 


The purge of Soviet Minister of In- 
terior Lavrenti Beria, on July 9, gave 
ITA media a chance to present an accu- 
rate picture of the struggle for power 
taking place at the very core of the So- 
viet Empire. The Voice of America 
broadcast the news, background, and 
commentary in all languages. The press 
service carried the story to all missions 
for exploitation by USIS around the 
world. 

The Voice flashed the news within 
minutes after the Moscow announce- 
ment and followed it with commentaries, 
congressional comment and interpreta- 
tion by the American press, in all 41 lan- 
guages. Broadcasts to the Russian peo- 
ple were repeated around the clock to 
penetrate the Soviet jamming. 

IIA media emphasized the internal 
weakness of the Kremlin’s so-called col- 
lective leadership and repeated earlier 
predictions that Stalin’s death would 
bring on a bitter struggle between those 
who wield power in the Soviet Union. 

Stories showed that no one can in- 
herit Stalin’s power by peaceful means 
and that Beria’s purge marks the begin- 
ning, not the end, of this bitter struggle. 
This life and death struggle for power 
in the Kremlin was compared with the 
peaceful change of government from one 
party to another in democratic nations. 
The Voice related Beria’s fall to the 
failure of the U. S. S. R.’s satellite policy 
as demonstrated by the widespread un- 
rest and rioting in the Soviet satellite 
countries. 

The press service provided new ma- 
terial daily to all USIS missions. 

On Friday, in addition to the quotes 
from the Moscow announcement, the 
wireless service carried a column on 
the power struggle in the Kremlin, the 
text of statements by Dulles, Bidault, 
and Salisbury, United States congres- 
sional comment, and biographies of 
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Beria and his successor showing how 
both have been directly responsible for 
the deaths of untold numbers of persons. 

A 400-word fast leafiet explaining how 
unrest in the satellites led to Beria’s 
downfall was sent out. 

On Saturday domestic editorial com- 
ment was sent by Signal Corps, and on 
Sunday the wireless file carried a wrap- 
up of United States editorial comment. 

The wireless file and the Voice are 
continuing to carry comment and back- 
ground to press daily. IIA output is 
raising questions designed to probe sore 
spots and weaknesses and to promote 
confusion and uncertainty among Com- 
munist rank and file, not only in the 
U. S. S. R. but also in the Soviet appara- 
tus throughout the Soviet orbit. 

IIA COVERAGE OF THE PRESIDENT’S OFFER OF 
FOOD TO EAST GERMANY 


The President’s offer of food to East 
Germany was broadcast by the Voice of 
America to all areas in all 41 languages. 
The story was played heavily, particu- 
larly to East German and European au- 
diences. Commentaries sought to em- 
phasize Soviet callousness in rejecting 
the offer which was made without strings 
and for humanitarian reasons. 

News broadcasts, including the Soviet 
refusal of the offer, were factual. Con- 
clusions were left to the listener. The 
Soviet refusal of food for their hungry 
subject peoples was contrasted with their 
own quick request for aid during the 
famine in the Soviet Union in the early 
twenties. At that time, too, the Voice 
pointed out, the United States sent food 
promptly and with no strings attached. 

Following the Soviet refusal of the of- 
fer, the Voice broadcast heavily to East 
and free Germany the fact that despite 
the refusal, the United States had not 
taken the Kremlin answer as final. 
Voice broadcasts pointed out that just 
this spring East German Premier Otto 
Grotewohl asked the Soviet regime to 
stop the shipments of food from hungry 
East Germany to Russia. 

By noon Monday over 20,000 words had 
been written by the VOA news desk for 
use in foreign language broadcasts. In- 
cluded in this was cross reporting of 
world reaction. Special German lan- 
guage VOA commentaries were relayed 
over RIAS. 

The IIA press service carried the story 
and background to all USIS missions 
abroad. On Friday the full texts of the 
Eisenhower-Adenauer exchange of the 
United States note to the Soviet Union 
and the White House announcement as 
well as a 500-word backgrounder on 
United States aid to Russia since the 
days of czars were sent to all areas. On 
Saturday the United States statement on 
the Soviet rejection of the United States 
offer was sent by Signal Corps trans- 
mission to major posts. A column on 
the food situation in East Germany, the 
United States offer, and Governor Stev- 
enson’s interview in Berlin on the sub- 
ject were sent in the wireless file to all 
areas. 

On Monday more stories, congressional 
comment, editorial roundups from 
United States newspapers, the statement 
by HICOG, the reaction in West Berlin 
to the Soviet refusal on the offer were 
sent out. 
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Mr, RILEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey (Mr. SIEMINSKI]. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Chairman, the 
first speech I made in the House as a 
freshman 3 years ago was in support of 
the Voice of America. I realized its value 
for good. I realized that this is essen- 
tially, as it has always been, a world in 
which ideas, properly used, have put man 
on the upward road. In the history of 
man’s quest for the good life, especially 
after every war, people revert to the 
fireside, the plow, their industries and 
forget the rest of the world, I think 
that tendency is natural today and it is 
normal. But those who would hurt us 
are not natural or normal. They would 
give us no rest. What they say, belies 
what they do and the way they do it. 

I rise at this time to stress two points, 
then I shall relinquish the balance of my 
time, and extend my remarks in the 
RECORD. 

First, I was interested in the remarks 
of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
COUDERT] about spending so much money 
with our allies. I do not think there is 
a business we can cite in America that 
does not spend a good portion of its sales 
promotion money in retaining its pres- 
ent customers. You do not let them slide 
away while you try to regain lost cus- 
tomers and win news ones. The impli- 
cation I got from the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CoupEertT] was that we 
had them as friends, so do not spend so 
much money in retaining them as 
friends. If I am wrong there I would 
like to be corrected. 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. COUDERT, I take it that the gen- 
tleman is referring to countries, or at 
least including countries, in which Amer- 
ican troops in large numbers are sta- 
tioned permanently, in which American 
military aid is an annual contribution, to 
which the United States has been making 
economic contributions, which are part- 
ners of the United States under the 
NATO treaty, or otherwise; therefore, 
the gentleman takes the view that hav- 
ing supplied troops to defend them, arms 
to arm their troops, then to maintain 
their economy we must also spend money 
to tell the French and the British and 
the Australians and the New Zealanders 
what great guys we are? 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. I would not say 
“what great guys we are.” I would like 
to think of everything we do abroad as 
being for our own defense and for our 
own interest, that instead of having to 
defend off the shores of Bermuda and 
the island of Manhattan, we might get a 
little head start by being where we were 
not in 1914 and in 1941. 

Second, I appeal to the publishers of 
America: wake up, and start fighting if 
you do not like the way your books are 
being handled. Our clergy is now 
aroused, fighting for the freedoms that 
are theirs under the Bill of Rights. Why 
must authors alone stand the brunt of 
defense? Where are their publishers? 
Are they not equally responsible? We 
have a very sacred thing in the freedom 
of speech and in the freedom of the press. 
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The Government certainly has a right to 
purchase for its libraries whatever books 
it wants. Also to decline to purchase 
books that it does not want. This does 
not involve the abridgment of the press. 
To ban or condemn a book may come 
close to the abridgment of the press. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. I yield to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Does the 
gentleman believe that books by Earl 
Browder or William Z. Foster should be 
in our public libraries abroad? 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. You know, that is 
an interesting thing. In one of their 
books, printed in the early thirties, I am 
told, Public Housing is discussed favor- 
ably. I would like to have you today 
tell some of its backers, including mem- 
bers of the clergy, that public housing is 
communistic and should therefore be 
banned. There was an editorial yester- 
day about Thomas Jefferson. He wrote 
a letter to a friend of his in France and 
in effect said, “If there is a book you fear, 
list why you fear it.” 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Does 
not the gentleman feel that there is a 
distinction between such a book in a 
foreign library that criticizes America as 
compared with such a book being in the 
libraries of the United States? 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. I will carry that 
answer in my extended remarks, 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. There 
is a distinction there. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. Suppose someone 
wanted to make a gift to our library and 
the State Department banned it, would: 
you read the book because the State 
Department was opposed to it? That is 
a good question. I would like to know 
what the answer is. 

Mr. Chairman, the point I am trying 
to bring forth today is that Communists 
have employed good ideas, beautiful 
language and the very finest principles 
to convey their unholy ideology and be- 
guile people who in many cases are un- 
suspecting, into accepting their nefarious 
plots. They promise liberty, equality, 
democracy and abundance. All of these 
things are merely bait for the commu- 
nist trap. 

Are we to ban liberty, equality, free- 
dom and democracy simply because the 
false prophets preach and write about 
them? Are we to cease our quest for 
abundance because the Communists also 
promise them? 

To the Communists, these goods things 
are but a cloak to conceal their diabolical 
purposes. They are the veritable 
“whited sepulchres that appear pure on 
the outside while on the inside they are 
filled with dead men’s bones.” 

If we abridge the press, we strike out 
the very foundation of our freedom. We 
destroy the Constitution which is the 
only bulwark that protects us from com- 
munism or some other form of tyranny, 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. COUDERT]. 

Mr.COUDERT. First, Mr. Chairman, 
let me correct the Recorp with respect 
to the colloquy between the gentleman 
from Georgia and the gentleman from 
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‘Tennessee [Mr. Priest]. In their refer- 
ence to radio messages to Germany in 
respect of the food just offered by the 
President to East Germany, they appar- 
ently overlooked the fact that the radio 
used in that case was radio RIAS in 
West Germany, the funds for which are 
not carried in this bill and which has 
nothing whatsoever to do with this bill. 
Now the gentleman from New York, my 
good friend and colleague [Mr. ROONEY] 
and the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
PRESTON], make much of the fact, first, 
that the Republicans on this subcommit- 
tee are out to destroy the Voice of Amer- 
ica so that it will not reach the enslaved 
peoples. Well, now, let me correct that 
very simply by calling to the attention of 
the committee a few figures. Eighty- 
seven million dollars was asked for by 
the Eisenhower administration for those 
activities. Of the $87 million, some- 
where between twenty-five and thirty 
Million dollars, that is, between a quar- 
ter and a third, is intended for use in 
fully independent, self-sustaining, and 
equal partners of ours in NATO. Bel- 
gium is to get $643,000. France is to get 
$6,500,000. The Netherlands is to get 
$934,000. New Zealand—just think of 
this, Mr. Chairman—New Zealand there 
is $161,000 for propaganda in New Zea- 
land, of all places. Four hundred and 
fifteen thousand dollars for Australia. 
The United Kingdom, one of the hearts 
of the NATO alliance in Europe, is down 
for $1,655,000 for American propaganda, 
perhaps to tell the people what to tell 
their governments to do. So much for 
that. That leaves two-thirds of the 
budget, at least two-thirds of the budget, 
for propaganda to reach the people be- 
hind the Iron Curtain and in the border 
areas like the Near East and the Far East. 

There is one other point that I think 
is of the utmost importance. These 
gentlemen have said that we on the Re- 
publican side are out to destroy the Voice 
of America because we do not think it 
accomplishes anything. May I call the 
attention of my friends on the other side 
to the real source of the view that would 
destroy the Voice of America because 
radio is not worth anything and accom- 
plishes nothing. 

Mind you, in these requests only $20 
million or thereabouts for radio is asked. 
There is enough money in the 60 million 
granted to spend $20 million for radio. 

The minority whip, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack], 
speaking in the House the other day on 
this subject of propaganda, said: 

This is a battle that cannot be won by 
radio propaganda, telling others how good 
we think we are. It can be won only by 
example. We must demonstrate that we say 


what we mean and that we mean what we 
say. 


Mr. Chairman, if there is anybody in 
this House that has advocated the de- 
struction of the Voice of America, the 
elimination of our radio propaganda, it 
is the minority whip, the distinguished 
gentleman from Massachusetts, and not 
the Republican members of this subcom- 
mittee, who are allowing $60 million for 
@ program that in my judgment could 
be done for much less, if confined to the 
essential and useful parts. 
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Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Bow]. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, it has been 
a pleasure to serve on the subcommittee 
of State, Justice, and Commerce under 
the very able leadership of my distin- 
guished colleague from Ohio, Mr. CLIFF 
CLEVENGER. 

The arduous task which confronts all 
subcommittees of the Appropriations 
Committee has been lightened by the 
cooperation and teamwork demonstrated 
by the minority and the majority mem- 
bers of our committee. Although we 
do not always find an area of agreement, 
nevertheless. it is apparent at all times 
that the interest and the welfare of 
the Nation is paramount. 

Our chairman, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. CLEVENGER], has for many 
years strongly and capably brought to 
the attention of the Congress the un- 
productive activities of the Voice of 
America. For some time he was a voice 
in the wilderness, but in recent years 
his wisdom has been recognized and his 
efforts have saved millions of dollars for 
the American taxpayers. Other commit- 
tees of Congress have benefited by his 
disclosures and have capitalized on his 
revelations, 

Today, Mr. Chairman, I should like 
to bring to the attention of the com- 
mittee some of the reasons why the ma- 
jority of your subcommittee feel that 
the cuts made on this budget are jus- 
tified and why further efforts must be 
made to correct what has obviously been 
a waste of the taxpayers’ precious dol- 
lars. 

I believe in an information program. 
I believe the foreign policy of our Na- 
tion can be strengthened by a proper 
and realistic approach to this important 
function of Government. Undoubtedly 
the free nations of the world can be 
strengthened and the oppressed behind 
the Iron Curtain encouraged, but I sub- 
mit to my colleagues we have failed in 
the goal, or at least, not fully accom- 
plished the potential by the present oper- 
ations of the international information 
and educational activities. 

Time will not permit a full evaluation 
of the program, nor a disclosure of many 
of the patent errors. I shall but touch 
on the high spots, or perhaps it would 
be better to say the low spots of the 
program. 

It must be borne in mind that the 
House appropriated $60 million for sal- 
aries and expense for the entire oper- 
ation of the State Department, exclu- 
sive of the Voice of America. The 
budget request for the International In- 
formation and Educational Activities 
under the Truman budget was $114,- 
515,000. Your subcommittee by a ma- 
jority of the committee has recom- 
mended $60 million. Or, in other words, 
we have recommended for the activities 
of this Information Service the same 
amount that has been recommended to 
completely operate the State Depart- 
ment, with salaries and expenses, and 
man their posts throughout the world, 
and to carry on the foreign policy of 
this Nation. 

It seems to me that when we are deal- 
ing with $60 million, and we hear some 
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of the gentlemen on the right speak of 
this bill, that one would think $60 mil- 
lion was nothing. That has been the 
philosophy for some time. But the 
American people have come to consider 
that $60 million is a great deal of money, 
and I think it is about time that this 
Congress came to consider it as a great 
deal of money also, and to demand a 
justification of an expenditure of that 
amount. What is the justification that 
was submitted to us? I am sure you 
will all remember the slogan of the re- 
cruiters of the United States Navy, “Join 
the Navy and see the world.” That could 
very well be the slogan of the Informa- 
tion Service, “Join the Information 
Service and see the world.” Not through 
reports filed on their desks, but by ac- 
tual travel throughout the world by 
many, many members of that Informa- 
tion Service. We have a great number 
of branches and activities of this In- 
formation Department, but I should like 
to confine myself for just a moment to 
the film libraries. 

In August of last year, the motion- 
picture service sent a number of people 
“To attend meetings of film officers in 
Kyrenia to discuss the effectiveness of 
our overall program plans and film eval- 
uation activities, and to consult with 
embassy officials on the effectiveness of 
the program films and establishment of 
a review of programs to evaluate such 
effectiveness.” 

Let me give you just a brief idea of one 
trip, one evaluation trip, and there were 
many of them. Here is the travel for 
the Voice of America or the Informa- 
tion Service last year. I wish you would 
examine it because there is trip after 
trip around the world, trips to all places 
in the world simply to go where a letter 
could have done as well from the am- 
bassador to Washington, but instead 
someone was set out to get it. Here is 
just this one trip of last August. 

I should like to read briefly from the 
record: 

Here is Mr. Ralph G. Price, who left Wash- 
Ington and went to Paris, Rome, Athens, 
Nicosia, Ankara, Istanbul, Basra, Karachi, 
Calcutta, Rangoon, Bangkok, Hong Kong, 
Manila, Okinawa, Tokyo, Pusan, and Hono- 
lulu. 

I won't read all of them, where they have 
gone, but they have all been made for the 
same reason; they have gone over there to 
evaluate this program and discuss it with 
Embassy officials. 

Mr. Stearns went to Rome, Athens, Cyprus, 
and Ankara. 

Mr. Remington went to Rome and Cyprus; 
I assume to do the same thing. 

Mr. Faichney went to Rome, Italy; Athens, 
Greece; Nicosia, Cyprus; Beirut, Lebanon; 
Istanbul, Turkey; Athens, Greece; Rome, 
Italy; Nice, France, and Paris, France, for 
the same purpose—the same justification for 
the travel. 

Elizabeth McFadden went to London, Bei- 
rut, Cyprus, Ankara, Rome, and Paris. 

Mr. Edwards went to London, Beirut, Cy- 
prus, Rome and Paris. 

Becky Sanford went to London, Beirut, Cy- 
prus, Ankara and Istanbul. 

Mr. Guarco went to Paris and Rome for 
the same purpose. 

Mr. Willis Warren went to Tokyo, Manila, 
Hong Kong, Saigon, Sangapore, Bangkok, 
Pakistan, Beirut, Istanbul, Athens, Ham- 
burg, Bonn, Frankfurt, Copenhagen, and 
seed for the same purpose—the same justi- 

cation, 
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Mr. Edwards took another trip about the 
same time to attend a conference, to attend 
in Paris a meeting of film officers from Eu- 
ropean countries and to consult with offi- 
cials in Germany and Austria on motion- 
picture operations. He went to Paris, Bonn, 
Munich, and Vienna. 

William Bacher went to Paris, Rome, Bel- 
rut, Cairo, Damascus, Istanbul, Ankara, Ka- 
rachi, New Delhi, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
Rangoon, Burma, Singapore, Hong Kong, Ma- 
nila, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 

Virginia Krog went to Paris for the same 
purpose. 


I have a list, and I call your attention 
to the record here. I wish you would 
read it and see the number of people 
who went around the world for the 
evaluation of the film program of the 
Information Service. 

This is but a sample. I have shown 
you the record, Let me give you another 
example. 

This is but a sample, my colleagues. 
I hold in my hand a record of all travel 
last year. You will note that it is larger 
than a Sears, Roebuck catalog. I wish 
you would examine it for yourselves. 

Offices have been maintained in Wash- 
ington and New York. I have requested 
a breakdown of the travel between these 
two points for the last fiscal year. You 
will be interested to know that 2,157 trips 
were made betweén Washington and 
New York, and vice versa, consuming a 
total of 20.9 man-years, at a total cost 
of $122,391. There is an estimate now 
for the trips for the present fiscal year 
of a total of 1,557 trips, with 14.8 man- 
years, at a cost of $86,486. 

Employees were sent from New York 
to do jobs in Washington and Washing- 
ton employees did similar work in New 
York. A duplication of effort was no- 
ticeable in all operations. In one in- 
stance we found a photographer being 
sent to Europe to take pictures for a 
story and we had writers and photog- 
raphers in Europe who admittedly could 
have handled the same assignment. 

These are matters which, perhaps, the 
Budget Bureau did not have before them 
when they made the recommendation 
that has been referred to. In their justi- 
fication for a large appropriation for 
films they refer to what they had titled 
“Progressive Taxation.” We were inter- 
ested to know why a program of “pro- 
gressive taxation” would be of great in- 
terest in cementing the friendship of this 
Nation with the nations either behind 
the Iron Curtain or our friends, such as 
New Zealand or Australia, and the other 
countries that have been referred to. 

The subject was Progressive Taxation. 
We asked them whether they had con- 
sulted the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House on the question of progres- 
sive taxation for a program showing the 
taxation of this Nation; whether they 
had talked to any Members of the House 
or of the Senate. In fact, we suggested 
to them that if they had a pretty good 
plan for taxation that they might bring 
it up here and show it to the Members 
of Congress, because we were at that time 
concerned about tax matters. 

But we found that they had not con- 
sulted the Government in building up 
this program tọ show the world some- 
thing about American taxation, but they 
had gone. to Encyclopedia Britannica 
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Film Co. The Encyclopedia Britannica 
Film Co. wrote the script for the Voice of 
America that was to tell the world the 
story of progressive taxation here in 
the United States. 

I will say to my colleagues that it was 
an expensive venture. We asked for a 
copy of the script. When it came up to 
us it was the regular mimeographed 
script, but written in pencil on it was 
the word “rejected.” They were asking 
for funds, in making their justification, 
on the basis of this script, but when 
the committee looked at it, when it was 
submitted to the committee, it was 
marked “rejected.” I think it was re- 
jected between the time that we asked 
for the script and the time that it got 
up here to the Hill, 

On the question of what we are doing 
to take the true story of this country 
behind the Iron Curtain or to our friends 
around the world, they want us to ap- 
propriate millions and millions of dollars 
for this kind of program; and may I read 
to you just one or two brief excerpts from 
what they wanted us to permit them to 
tell these people. 

Here is the script of Progressive Tax- 
ation. I am reading from the script, 
and the Members can find it in the 
Recorp. I thought it of enough in- 
terest that I asked the chairman to in- 
clude it in the RECORD: 

We think of yesterday in terms of re- 
gret * + * only yesterday we say to our- 
selves * * * the skies were bluer * * * the 
land fairer * * * the air clearer and sweet- 
er * * * only yesterday. 


I know how much that would mean 
to cement the relations of this country 
with our friends and break down the 
Iron Curtain. 

And further, we would say to them in 
these films: 

The grass had a special green * * * there 
were more trees * * * people were kinder and 
taller, inclined to be generous and noble, 

And life seemed fuller and more luxurious 
and filled with a great promise of things 
to come— 


And on and on. I should like the 
Members to read it and see whether they 
want the tax dollars of our people to go 
for that kind of material, to try to sell 
the people behind the Iron Curtain on 
life here in America. Do you think it is 
important for us to send this throughout 
the world? Do you think it is important 
for us to send throughout the world films 
on the penitentiary system in this coun- 
try? That is what they have been show- 
ing. Are we to tell the people of the 
world how we treat the criminals in the 
United States? Is that good propa- 
ganda? Should our tax dollars be used 
for that purpose? 

Of great importance they say is one of 
the films that has been shown all over 
the world How To Swim Better. Look 
at the record and see the list of subjects 
that has been covered. Is it important 
to our foreign policy that we send to 
these people a film to tell them how they 
can swim better? That is almost as 
ridiculous as bringing the biscuit bakers 
from London over here for them to learn 
how to bake biscuits in the United States. 

One further matter—and I think this 
is serious and should be given careful 
consideration by this House before any 
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attempt is made to increase this amount. 
When this program proves that it is effec- 
tive, that they are doing a realistic and 
objective job, I am convinced that they 
will have no trouble with appropriations 
in this House. But year after year this 
same kind of program comes up to us 
and the same answer is given to us, We 
will do better next year.” 

Korea is an important place, and we 
are all interested in it. They asked for 
some additional mobile units, a screen 
and a projector, to show films in Korea. 
We asked them what they were showing 
in Korea and what they were doing there. 
They told us that they had films to show 
the Korean people, to tell the Korean 
people why we had troops in Korea. 

We made inquiry of them: “What are 
you showing them? What are you tell- 
ing the people in Korea for which you 
spent over $2 million last year on this 
one program?” 

What has been the story? They did 
not answer directly, but we kept after 
them on that score and when we finally 
got them to answer they said that in sub- 
stance they were telling the people of 
Korea that we were going to drive the 
Communists out, that we were going to 
unify Korea, that we were going to give 
them a stable government. 

Then we asked them what they were 
telling them this year, and they finally 
admitted that what they would have to 
tell them this year was an apology, an 
excuse as to why we did not do for them 
what we told them last year we would do. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. Coon]. 

Mr. COON. Mr. Chairman, here are a 
few facts about the motion-picture serv- 
ice of the International Information 
Administration. 

According to the statement of the ITA, 
the motion-picture service helps to edu- 
cate people abroad; first, because of the 
message that these pictures contain; and 
second, because of the drawing power of 
the pictures, which produces an audience 
that will then listen to the speaker, or be 
reached by some other means. 

The moving pictures used in this pro- 
gram are mainly 16 millimeter, nonthe- 
atrical documentary films. A good share 
of these films are shown in outlying 
areas where there are no newspapers or 
movies, and radios are scarce. Accord- 
ing to the IIA, in a lot of these areas the 
pictures are the only contact the people 
have with the outside world. The pic- 
tures are shown from mobile motion-pic- 
ture projection trucks. 

The motion-picture service had 355 
mobile moving-picture projection units 
operating in 1953; 109 of these units were 
in the Far East, 67 of them in Europe, 
118 were used in the Near East, and 61 
in Mexico, Central, and South America. 

That is the general outline of what 
the motion-picture service does, as pre- 
sented to us by that activity. It is up 
to us to decide how much this service 
and the ITA, of which it is a part, should 
spend in the year to come. 

This decision raises two questions: 
The first question is whether the job 
these people are trying to do is an im- 
portant one. The second question is 
whether these people are doing the job. 
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I do not think that many of us would 
doubt the need for the United States to 
get its story told to the world. Experi- 
ence has shown that if we do not tell our 
story our way, someone else will try to 
tell it another way. 

But while there is not much doubt as 
to whether there is a need for such a 
program as this, there is some doubt as 
to whether this program is doing the job 
it ought to do. 

I want to say that I certainly do not 
claim to be an expert on the subject of 
motion pictures or radio programs. I 
do not imagine many of my colleagues 
here are experts, either. But even 
though you need to be an expert to pro- 
duce a motion picture or a radio pro- 
gram, I do not believe you need to be an 
expert to judge its results. 

Judged in terms of results, the IIA 
program has been disappointing. 

I have heard several reports that the 
quality of the motion pictures in over- 
seas libraries is not as good as it could 
be—and should be. There has been 
plenty of comment that the Voice of 
America just is not high enough quality 
radio to attract and influence its 
listeners. 

I understand that each year the in- 
ternational information program has 
come to the Congress with glowing 
promises of what it is going to do, and 
each year has not paid off on these 
promises. 

I was surprised also to hear that the 
motion-picture program had more mo- 
bile propaganda units in Korea last 
year than in any other country in the 
world. Of the 109 units in the Far East, 
28 of them were in Korea. We have 
spent billions of dollars and thousands 
of lives to fight a war in Korea. Is not 
that about enough? 

I recognize that this program has 
probably done some good. And I can 
appreciate that there is apt to be more 
experimentation and waste in such a 
program than in other fields of work. 

But the program has not done enough 
good or done it efficiently enough, or 
there would not be as much criticism as 
we have heard. And if experiments 
have to be conducted, they can often 
be conducted on a small, pilot basis. 
This limits the cost. 

I can easily understand how those 
who run this program might find my 
attitude demanding. But we have to 
be demanding. We are accountable to 
the people. And if this program will 
make a clear-cut showing of clean, busi- 
nesslike operation, and will demonstrate 
that it knows how to pinpoint its ob- 
jectives and then reach them, I think 
it will find more support for its efforts. 

To sum it up, I think the time has 
come for this information program to 
produce. I think this job should be done 
well or not at all. It is up to the motion 
picture service, along with the whole 
information program, to prove to the 
Congress and to the people that it has 
the right to survive. 

I believe that during the coming year 
it will be better for the program to do 
a few jobs and do them well, than to do 
too many jobs, and fail to make a clear- 
cut showing of success. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 20 minutes. 
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Mr. Chairman, I shall confine my 
presentation to chapter VII of the sup- 
plemental bill which deals with military 
construction funds for the Air Force, 
fiscal year 1954. I want to reiterate 
what I said at the time the civil func- 
tions portion of our committee work 
was before the House that it has been 
a pleasure to have a group of men 
working on the subcommittee who have 
so studiously applied themselves to 
the work which was before us and 
who have shown a very practical ap- 
proach to the problems that did con- 
front us. I suppose it is fair to say that 
no Member of the Congress, at least no 
Member of the House of Representa- 
tives, is better qualified to furnish the 
House with information on the military 
construction problem than is the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
RILETI who last year headed the mili- 
tary construction subcommittee. I 
point to the report which was issued by 
the Riley subcommittee in reference to 
investigation of military construction 
and also the report of that subcommit- 
tee on the Moroccan construction as 
being the most informative and the 
most factual reports that have been 
made available to the Congress on the 
overall construction problem and on the 
particular problem of our air base con- 
struction program in French North 
Africa. 

The request that came before our sub- 
committee originally was in the amount 
of $700 million. In the revision which 
took place in the early part of this year 
that amount was reduced to $400 million. 
The action of our subcommittee was to 
permit the use of $240,776,000, all of it, 
however, to be derived from previously 
appropriated but unobilgated funds, so 
that no new money is included in this 
bill. In addition to this money approxi- 
mately $1.5 billion from previously ap- 
propriated funds remains available for 
obligation and may be used for obligation 
on previously funded projects. The 
$240,776,000 is divided into $68,289,000 
for Air Force construction in conti- 
nental United States and $172,487,000 for 
Air Force construction outside continen- 
tal United States. 

Mr. LANTAFF. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

I yield to 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. 
the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. LANTAFF. In connection with 
the allocation of funds which the gen- 
tleman has just mentioned, I notice on 
page 32 of the report the statement: 

The committee has dented estimates in 
their entirety for bases on which construc- 
tion under the present program has not 
been initiated or has been seriously de- 
layed. These bases are as follows. 


They are enumerated and among them 
is the Homestead Air Force Base. Am I 
correct in my understanding that the 
reason that new funds were denied was 
the fact that there has already been pro- 
gramed for expenditure at the base 
during fiscal 1954 in excess of $15 
million? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Homestead 
is to be built up as a permanent base. 
Past appropriations in excess of $15 
million have been made for this instal- 
lation. Of that amount less than 
$100,000 has been obligated as of May 
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31. This particular site fits very clearly 
within the terms of the statements that 
we have deleted funds for a number of 
places where construction has not been 
initiated, or seriously delayed. 

Mr. LANTAFF. In other words, the 
base remains authorized and the Air 
Force is authorized to expend previously 
unobligated but appropriated funds 
amounting to about $15 million. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin, That is 
correct. 

Mr. LANTAFF. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I would like 
to call your attention to page 26 of the 
committee report where it is shown in the 
table that the Air Force had approxi- 
mately $1.8 billion of unobligated funds 
for construction on the 31st of May of 
this year. Our best estimate for the be- 
ginning of fiscal 1954 is about $1.6 billion. 
Last year on our subcommittee we were 
confronted with a very difficult situation. 
The Air Force came in with a request for 
$1.5 billion for construction. The time 
was late and the justifications hardly 
were in shape so that we could act intel- 
ligently on this huge request in the time 
that was allotted to us if we were to make 
an attempt to go through the base-by- 
base and line-item-by-line-item justifi- 
cations. What the subcommittee finally 
did was to recommend $1.2 billion on a 
grid basis. In other words, so much 
money was allotted for each of the vari- 
ous commands and the purposes were 
divided into various categories; lump 
sums were provided within those various 
spaces on the grid. As of the 31st of 
May of this year only about one-fourth 
of the money which was appropriated 
last year had been obligated. Some of 
that was due, of course, to the review 
which took place in the early part of 
this calendar year, but even if there had 
been no such review it was equally clear 
that the Air Force could not have obli- 
gated the funds which has been appro- 
priated—the reallotment and the repro- 
graming and the reapportioning of funds 
which has been the plague of Air Force 
construction programs. This great de- 
lay takes place from the time that Con- 
gress has appropriated money until the 
money is actually let by contract and 
put into practical use by the Air Force. 
This year we have attempted to be very 
definite in telling the Air Force how the 
money that we are allowing them is to 
be used. If you will read the report, 
you will find an explanation of every 
reduction that was made by our subcom- 
mittee. Some of the material in our 
justification is classified and therefore 
it cannot be made part of the public 
record. If any of you have any ques- 
tions about any individual installations, 
we can show you a page of the justifica- 
tions, refer you to the report, and I be- 
lieve that you will be able to very clearly 
find the answers to the questions that 
you may have. I think you may be able 
to find and the Air Force will be able to 
find exactly where that money is to be 
used. That should put an end to all of 
this reprograming and reapportioning 
and reallotting that has been the cause 
for so much delay in the use of money in 
the previous appropriations for the Air 
Force construction program. If you will 
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will see a definite allotment of funds for 
each of the installations which are in- 
cluded in this program of military con- 
struction within the zone of the interior. 

Obviously, due to security restrictions, 
we could not provide that detail with 
respect to installations overseas. In or- 
der that the Air Force may be completely 
informed a classified letter has gone to 
the Secretary of the Air Force giving 
detailed instructions as to the uses to be 
made of the money that is recommended 
by the committee. ; 

There were phases of the overseas 
construction program that do require 
comment. The first of those was the 
request for $14,622,000 for the construc- 
tion program in French Morocco. We 
were told from the beginning that this 
was to be a $300 million program for 5 
bases and the necessary support facili- 
ties. As of the time of our hearings, 
$334 million had been appropriated and 
2 of those 5 bases had not yet been 
started. Over $250 million of the appro- 
priated money had already been obli- 
gated. Still the representatives of the 
Air Force continued to talk in terms of 
a $300 million program. That could be 
done only if many of the facilities for 
which funds had already been obligated 
were to be deleted and the entire Moroc- 
can base complex was to be reprogramed 
all over again. 

We hesitated a great deal before mak- 
ing the decision we finally did, and that 
decision was to specifically direct the 
Air Force to obligate no funds for 2 of 
the bases that they had planned for 
French Morocco. Perhaps this is a 
strategic decision, that it ought not to 
be the responsibility of this subcommit- 
tee to make, but there has been much 
indecision and those who should have 
made the decision long ago have refused 
to undertake the responsibility, so we 
had to make this interim decision until 
such time as we could find out from 
those in the executive branch, who are in 
positions of authority, what they plan 
to build and where they plan to build it 
on the various sites in French Morocco. 

One of the things that caused us a 
great deal of heartsickness in the course 
of our hearings was the testimony with 
respect to the repair program on the two 
bases, at Nouasseur and at Sidi Slimane. 
There we had the consistent testimony 
of the people who should have known 
the most about this construction pro- 
gram, last September, that this program 
of repair and corrective work, could be 
completed for less than $2 million. We 
had the testimony of the Chief of Engi- 
neers, General Pick. We had the testi- 
mony of General Hardin, the Assistant 
Chief of Engineers for military construc- 
tion; of General Walsh, the division en- 
gineer for the Mediterranean division; 
of John B. Bonny, representing the At- 
las Constructors, this huge combine of 
5 large construction firms charged with 
the responsibility for the work in that 
area; and of Mrs. S. J. Porter, represent- 
ing PUSAN, the architectural firm re- 
sponsible there. I am going to place in 
the Recorp the testimony that was 
given at that time, in which every one 
of them staked his professional reputa- 
tion on the fact that this work would 
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not cost more than $2 million in out-of- 
pocket money. 
Page 175: 


Mr. Rrl xx. I want to pin down this $2 mil- 
lion figure. Is that a realistic maximum 
figure, in your opinion, General Hardin, or 
are you prepared to say? 

General Harpin. Yes, I am satisfied, with 
all the information that is available to us, 
that I do not anticipate any more disturbing 
information than what we have had given 
to us. With all the time that went into it 
and the conferences that were held in arriv- 
ing at it, I feel that it is a satisfactory 
estimate. 

Mr. RILEY., General Walsh, do you agree 
with it? 

General WatsH. I do. 

Mr. Rey. Mr. Porter? 

Mr. Porter. I do. 

Mr. RILEY. Mr. Bonny, does anyone in your 
organization agree with it? 

Mr. Bonny. We have already agreed. 

Mr. RILEY. And that is the opinion of 
everybody who has made a thorough exami- 
nation and investigation of it? 

Mr. Bonny. Yes. 

Mr. Rey. I do not see how we can do 
much better than that. 


Page 176: 


Mr. RILEY. The point on which I wanted 
to get everybody’s opinion is this—and if 
you want to change your mind, now is the 
time to do it. When I go to Congress and 
tell them that it is going to cost a maximum 
of $2 million to repair this job, I want to 
know that I am on firm ground. 

General Pick. Mr. Chairman, I had not 
heard that $2 million figure. I thought the 
maximum figure that was developed by Mr. 
Porter and Mr. Phillips was $1,800,000. 

Mr. Davis. Are you also satisfied that this 
figure of $2 million that we have been using 
here is an outside figure for bringing both 
of those bases up to specifications? 

Mr. Porter. I do, sir, based on the out-of- 
pocket cost. 

Mr. Davis. You have already staked your 
professional reputation on agreement with 
this, have you not, General Pick? 

General Pick. Sir? 

Mr. Davis. You have already staked your 
professional reputation on agreement with 
this; have you not? e 

General Pick. Yes, sir. When I was over in 
north Africa, I had all the talent that you 
see here and some more, and I went over 
the test data very thoroughly before going 
over there. Then, after getting over there, 
I went out on the ground and I saw some of 
these depression areas, 


The testimony we had this year was 
just as definite and just as conclusive 


that it would cost substantially more 


than that. 

With respect to the NATO bases, which 
are bases we are building up to our re- 
quirements in the countries of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, it should 
be made clear that in accordance with 
the standards that we are now building 
up those bases, this country is spending 
about one and one-half times as much 
to build the bases up to our standards 
as the NATO organization is spending 
to build what they consider to be a pri- 
mary or usable facility. Of course, we 
are paying about 40 percent of that orig- 
inal amount so that every time we build 
a base under the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, this country is shelling out 
between 75 and 80 percent of the entire 
cost of each of those installations. We 
have denied funds in this bill for any 
such bases where the site had not defi- 
nitely been fixed. We did the same thing 
with respect to funds which were re- 
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quested for a certain number of bases 
in countries where agreements had not 
yet been made with the governments of 
those countries as to the construction 
of bases there. We took those actions 
with respect to new NATO bases and 
bases in countries where agreements had 
not been fixed because of the experience 
we have had particularly in French ter- 
ritory of finding ourselves at a serious 
disadvantage in an attempt to work out 
a firm agreement once we went ahead 
and moved in and started our construc- 
tion before any such agreement had been 
reached. We were definitely at a dis- 
advantage and it has cost us additional 
funds because of that situation. 

Mr. ‘HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Do they 
keep the agreements after they make 
them? What has the gentleman found 
as to that situation? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. For the 
most part, I would say they probably 
have although I am not sure just what 
the firm agreement with respect to the 
French Government is as of this date. 

In summary, let me say that our sub- 
committee had no desire to hamper or 
interfere with an orderly Air Force con- 
struction program, but it is our desire 
to be presented with a showing that those 
in charge of our Air Force construction 
are now capable of proceeding on a defi- 
nite program during the 1954 fiscal year. 
As I said, we did not permit them any 
new funds, but we did make two pledges 
to them, and those pledges are set forth 
in our report. We stand ready on short 
notice to come here to Washington and 
hold such hearings as may be necessary 
in order to permit them to transfer funds 
from one place to another so that their 
program can go forward. We made them 
a second pledge that we will entertain 
their request and give consideration to a 
request for new funds or for additional 
funds in January if they can show us a 
2 of performance in the intervening 
time. 

One more thing, Mr. Chairman, and I 
shall close. Some of you may have a 
question as to what the relationship of 
these funds is to the authorization bill 
now pending before the Committee on 
Armed Services. A number of you have 
received mimeographed sheets telling 
about this program because there may 
be some requests for money in your dis- 
trict. As outlined by the Department, 
the terms of that request to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services are that they can 
request these funds only within the lim- 
it of actual appropriated funds now avail- 
able. In other words, they were told 
they could go to the Committee on 
Armed Services and get permission to 
transfer authorizations and funds from 
one place to another, In other words, 
it was giving them a chance to fix a 
priority among the various bases and 
installations that they had previously 
authorized, and on some of which they 
had funds now available, and newly de- 
termined needs of the Department. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Maryland. 
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Mr. DEVEREUX. Is there any pro- 
vision in this appropriation bill which 
restricts the transfer of money allowed 
for upkeep and maintenance, to new 
construction? I do not know whether 
the gentleman is aware of it, but it has 
come to my attention that at Orlando 
Base, the Air Force is now building up 
quite a moving picture production unit, 
completely in competition with the one 
existing at Long Island, which is being 
operated by the Signal Corps. I am not 
in a position to substantiate this, and I 
do not know whether-the matter came 
before the gentlemen’s committee or not, 
but apparently funds which are being 
used to build up that motion-picture in- 
dustry have come from maintenance 
funds, not construction funds allowed by 
the Congress. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. This item 
is not contained in the present estimate 
before the committee. It is properly a 
part of the military functions bill re- 
cently passed by the House. I am not 
personally familiar with that situation, 
but if the gentleman will furnish me with 
a Memorandum on it, I assure him that 
I shall get the available information and 
make him a report on it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Permit 
me, as a member of the Committee on 
Government Operations which, over a 
long period of time has received com- 
plaints and attempted to make investi- 
gations of waste in connection with all 
of the Government agencies, to compli- 
ment the gentleman on the very helpful 
statement that he has made. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. RILEY. Mr. Chairman, in Janu- 
ary of 1952 the distinguished gentleman 
from Missouri, the former chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee and now 
the ranking minority member [Mr. Can- 
non], realizing that we were not receiv- 
ing value for the money appropriated in 
various construction projects, set up a 
separate military construction subcom- 
n of the Committee on Appropria- 

ons. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Taser], the present 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, on assuming the chairmanship 
this year continued that subcommittee. 
For a year and a half this subcommittee 
has studied the military public works 
program with a view of obtaining, if pos- 
sible, a better administration of that 
program. 

The committee has undertaken its 
work on a bipartisan basis. The per- 
sonnel of the committee are as capable 
and as sincere as any with whom I have 
worked. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Davis], who is the present chairman of 
the subcommittee, has been on the com- 
mittee with me for all of the year and a 
half. He has given unstintingly of his 
time and worked as diligently last year 
as he has this year as chairman of that 
committee. 

The committee has had an excellent 
staff personnel, both last year and this 
year. We believe that considerable 
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progress has been made in obtaining a 
more realistic construction program in 
all three of the armed services as a re- 
sult of the formation of this subcom- 
mittee. 

The committee feels, however, that 
further progress is necessary before a 
satisfactory program is achieved. The 
committee has been greatly concerned, 
as the chairman of the subcommittee 
has just told you, over the fact that vast 
sums of money have been appropriated 
before firm decisions have been made 
for their use and before adequate plan- 
ning has been completed so that these 
projects could go to market. 

Considerable progress has been made 
during the past year toward reaching 
the objective of a realistic program, 
The Director of Installations, an office 
created and requested by the Congress, 
has worked hard and we believe has con- 
tributed greatly toward the firming up 
of the program. 

In order to eliminate the weaknesses 
in the program which the committee felt 
existed, planning money has been made 
available to the armed services so that 
a firmer program and a better prepared 
program could be submitted to the com- 
mittee. However, the Committee of the 
Whole will observe by reference to page 
26 of the committee report that vast 
sums of unobligated moneys are in the 
hands of the Air Force, which is the only 
one of the services to have requests to be 
considered here today. The commit- 
tee is informed that the other two serv- 
ices, the Navy and the Army, have suffi- 
cient funds to continue for the next fiscal 
year their programs on the austerity 
basis which Congress has demanded. 
The appropriations bill which your sub- 
committee is submitting to you for your 
consideration today is an appropriation 
without new money. It is a reallocation 
of moneys already appropriated. This 
situation has been brought about 
through several reasons. One as I stated 
above has been the inadequate planning 
and programing in previous years. An- 
other has been the decision by the De- 
partment of Defense to have an interim 
Air Force of 120 wings instead of the 
previously designated Air Force of 143 
wings. Each time a major policy change 
has been made, it has been necessary to 
reprogram and revise the construction 
program, thus delaying actual con- 
struction. 

By reference to page 26 of the com- 
mittee report you will note that as of 
May 31, 1953, there were unobligated 
balances of approximately $1,800,000,000. 
According to conservative estimates the 
Air Force would have on hand as of June 
30 of this year approximately $1,600,- 
000,000. During the first 7 months of 
last year the Air Force was able to ob- 
ligate slightly in excess of $121 million a 
month. After the delay and change of 
policy in February of this year, the con- 
struction funds going to market have 
been considerably less than this. The 
committee believes, however, that with 
the better planning now in the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force that about one 
hundred and forty to one hundred and 
fifty million dollars a month can be used 
judiciously in the construction program 
of the Air Force. In other words it ap- 
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pears to the committee that the Air Force 
has on hand unobligated construction 
funds of as much money as they can well 
use for the next 8 or 10 months. In addi- 
tion to the money referred to in this bill 
the Air Force will have on hand approxi- 
mately $1,500,000,000 from previously 
appropriated funds which may be used 
for obligation on previously funded proj- 
ects. The committee wishes to make it 
perfectly clear that if the Air Force is 
able to obtain better results than the 
committee has estimated and show that 
they are obtaining good values for the 
money that they are spending and that 
they have need of additional funds to 
adequately take care of their needs to 
provide for the security of the United 
States, this subcommittee will gladly 
meet at the call of the chairman, either 
before the convening of the second ses- 
sion of this Congress, or in the early days 
of the second session of this Congress to 
give consideration to any practical and 
realistic proposals that the Air Force 
cares to submit. The committee feels 
very keenly, however, that when con- 
struction proposals are submitted to it 
for appropriations that a firm decision 
should have been made as to where the 
money requested is used and that ade- 
quate plans and estimates should be in 
hand so that the committee can obtain 
a clear idea as to where the money is to 
be spent, what it is to be spent for, anda 
realistic estimate of the cost of the proj- 
ect submitted. The committee also feels 
that there should be a decrease in the 
time when the appropriations are made 
and the money actually used. This Con- 
gress has gone on record as desiring 
greater control over the purse strings of 
the Nation. Certainly one way for Con- 
gress to control the expenditures for 
military construction is to close the gap 
between the period of appropriations 
and the actual use of the money. The 
committee is gratified that so-called cost- 
plus-fixed-fee contracts have been large- 
ly eliminated and that no contracts are 
now being given by this method involv- 
ing more than $25,000 without confirma- 
tion in writing from the Secretary of 
Defense. 

The committee is gratified that great 
progress has been made in providing 
more or less standard plans for building 
on military bases which are repetitive 
in type. The committee advocates the 
the use of the most practical materials 
in the areas in which such buildings are 
to be constructed and modifications to 
suit the topography and the weather 
conditions. However, the committee can 
see no good reasons for any great differ- 
ences in design or area of buildings used 
for similar purposes, on the various bases. 

Certain requests have been made for 
overseas construction bases. According 
to testimony before the committee some 
of the locations on which it is proposed 
to build these bases have not been agreed 
upon, and there are no definite treaties 
or agreements in regard to these loca- 
tions. It is the opinion of the committee 
that they should not make appropria- 
tions where definite agreements are not 
in existence. The experiences of the 
committee in this regard in some other 
areas have not been a happy one. When 
and if these agreements are made and 
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proper presentations are made, this sub- 
committee will be glad to meet and give 
consideration to the requests and rec- 
ommendations of the Defense Depart- 
ment. 

The construction of the overseas bases 
in French Morocco are still giving con- 
cern to the committee. This program 
got off to a bad start and has never been 
fully brought into line. The commit- 
tee has requested certain additional in- 
formation which it hopes to obtain in 
the near future and after obtaining this 
information it will be glad to give further 
consideration to the requests in this area, 
The committee feels, however, that the 
funds which are available for construc- 
tion in this area should be used on work 
which has already been started before 
obligations and contracts are made to 
start work on the two bases which are not 
yet under construction. This commit- 
tee is not setting itself up as a board of 
strategy by saying what is needed or 
what is not needed in the way of a de- 
fense program in this region, but the 
committee is deeply concerned in obtain- 
ing practical construction results on 
projects which have been approved by 
the Defense Department. It feels that 
it is unwise to begin new construction 
unless definite plans have been made 
and line item estimates for necessary 
operational facilities have been sub- 
mitted with realistic cost estimates for 
the committee to consider. 

The committee believes that it is pre- 
senting to this Committee of the Whole 
a sound program and I hope the Com- 
mittee will approve the recommenda- 
tions of its Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 2 minutes to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts IMrs. 
Rocers]. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise to ask the chairman of 
the committee why the civil defense was 
cut from the suggested $150 million for 
civil defense down to $37 million by the 
Committee on Appropriations? 

I visited the tornado stricken area 
in Massachusetts and saw the terrible 
damage there and the suffering. I noted 
the great help that the civil defense 
rendered. First, the able Deputy Ad- 
ministrator of Civil Defense, Mrs. 
Charles Howard, visited the disaster 
area, later on Mr. Val Peterson. I was 
there 36 hours after the tornado myself 
and was amazed at the accomplishments 
of the civil defense organization. I 
noted their orderly procedure and their 
cooperation with all groups in the cities 
assisted. Not to have the American pub- 
lic, American families, notified as to 
what to do in case of an atomic bombing 
attack, for instance, seems to me to be 
very unfortunate. Not to have the medi- 
cal supplies would be a tragedy. I was 
wondering why the Committee on Ap- 
propriations made such a cut in Civil 
Defense appropriations. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I would 
say to the gentlewoman from Massachu- 
setts that this matter was quite fully 
gone into by the chairman of the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. TABER] in his opening remarks. 
There was a revised budget submitted by 
the present administration which took 
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out some of the funds previously re- 
quested which were in the $112 million 
original request, which accounts for 
some of the reduction. The committee 
then proceded to make a number of re- 
ductions, and I can say from my own 
recollection that that was in accordance 
with the overwhelming sentiment of all 
members of the subcommittee who did 
participate in the mark-up session. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts has 
expired. 

Mr. RILEY. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to pursue a little 
further the question of this Federal Civil 
Defense Administration budget and ask 
the gentleman from Wisconsin whether 
or not it is a fact that the so-called 
Eisenhower budget contained $125 mil- 
lion for this agency, and that amount 
has been reduced by your committee to 
$37 million? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I believe 
that is correct. But, a major portion of 
it can be attributed to the very large bal- 
ance that was left over in the purchase of 
certain stockpiling supplies and the fact 
that large request was made there that 
appeared to be beyond the physical 
capabilities of those charged with the 
program to obtain those stockpiling sup- 
plies, 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. In that connection, 
when I asked the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Taser] that very question, it 
was brought out that all of the funds had 
actually been committed, and the only 
reason they had not been received by 
Civil Defense is that they did not have 
the warehousing facilities to take care 
of them; they were simply waiting for 
the warehouing facilities, and just as 
soon as Civil Defense could say that they 
had the facilities to take care of those 
purchased items, that they would obtain 
an increase in the fund. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. I 
thank the gentleman. I have another 
question. Is it not a fact that the ad- 
ministration of disaster relief has by 
Executive order been committed to the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration? 


I ask that having in mind that we re- 


cently had a tornado disaster in Massa- 
chusetts and that the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration gave a mighty fine 
account of itself. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. That is 
correct. According to a recent order 
that has been transferred, but the dis- 
aster relief funds, however, previously 
appropriated, when it was handled by 
another administrative means, are not 
included in this appropriation for Civil 
Defense. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. One 
more question. I refer to page 41 of the 
committee report under the item of 
“Federal contributions.” You have 
given money for attack warning installa- 
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tions, some $3 million. Then follow 
items for communications, medical sup- 
plies and training. Is it not a fact that 
there are certain other items that might 
be listed there except for the fact that 
there would be a goose egg alongside of 
them, namely, the amount of zero? I 
refer to items that were requested for 
welfare services, public-safety services, 
medical services, and to the fact that 
those funds have been eliminated with- 
out any reasons being given in the re- 
port. The result will be, will it not, that 
no Federal funds will be available to the 
States to assist them in securing such 
items of disaster equipment as cots, 
blankets, fire-fighting apparatus, and 
other things of that nature? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. That is true 
with respect to some of them. When you 
mention “medical,” however, the report 
definitely does provide funds for match- 
ing for that purpose, and that is in addi- 
tion to the strictly Federal program 
which runs into millions of dollars for 
stockpiling for that purpose, 

As to the fire-fighting equipment, 
there were communities throughout the 
entire Nation that had some pretty big 
dreams of getting Uncle Sam to help 
them build up their fire-engine supply. 
The committee did not approve of those 
dreams and did not provide any money 
for that purpose. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. I sug- 
gest to the gentleman that some of us 
are pretty tough on Federal contribu- 
tions for various things we believe should 
be within the jurisdiction of the States. 
But would not the gentleman agree that 
emergency fire-fighting equipment to be 
used in a war emergency is a necessary 
and proper field for Federal aid? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I seriously doubt that the sum rec- 
ommended for the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration in this measure is suffi- 
cient to prepare adequate civil defense 
in this age of peril—when a serious 
atomic attack on this country can hap- 
pen any day. 

I should like to call attention to one 
particularly significant decrease in the 
funds toward informing and educating 
the public in civil-defense measures. 
The Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion requested $994,000 for this purpose. 
The committee has recommended that 
this be decreased to $700,000. You may 
feel justified in failing to appropriate 
for defense supplies and facilities on the 
grounds of economy but there can be no 
defense of failing to educate the people 
in the steps they should take on their 
own initiative for their own personal 
defense, 

The report on the 1953 supplemental 
appropriation bill stated: 

This concept has as its basis the develop- 
ment of adequate attack warning communi- 
cation and the training and education of the 
American people in matters of self-protec- 
tion. 


The committee at that time, by the 
way, recommended $1,600,000 for public 
education and self-protection. 

The Agency’s original request for 1954 
of less than a million dollars for this 
vital.educational program may well have 
been too conservative in light of the 
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tragic consequences of ignorance in 
emergency. 

Recently the President told a news 
conference that the time has come when 
the American people must be given more 
information about atomic weapons, both 
United States and Russian. He said 
that it is time for us to be more frank 
with the people than has been the cus- 
tom in the past. I have been in hearty 
agreement with the need for such an 
information program and even now am 
engaged to that objective. Once the 
people understand the tremendous force 
of modern atomic weapons, they will 
more readily and generously appropriate 
funds for protective measures. 

The major responsibility in this field 
of informing and protecting the Ameri- 
can people was imposed by the 81st Con- 
gress upon the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration, and properly so, for it is a 
Federal responsibility. How can we pos- 
sibly inform 45 million American fami- 
lies on self-protection against atomic, 
biological, and chemical warfare for an 
expenditure of $700,000 or even a mil- 
lion dollars over 1 year’s period? In 
sharp contrast to this, the automotive 
industry spends hundreds of millions of 
dollars to sell its products each year. 
The automobile unlike civil defense has 
long been an accepted part of America’s 
way of life, yet sound business practices 
in the industry require the many millions 
of dollars spent each year to sell and 
resell the automobile to the public. 

At a time when so many of us both 
within and outside of Government are 
hammering on the necessity of having 
all of America’s families know the true 
facts about the dangers we face and how 
they can protect themselves against its 
dangers, it seems quite unrealistic to re- 
duce by nearly 30 percent the small 
amount asked for that program. 

I believe that the people of this Nation 
will act wisely if they have the full truth 
and that our Government must be can- 
did with the American people about the 
atomic dangers that confront us. We 
should at least vote Civil Defense the 
money requested for educating the peo- 
ple in self-protection. 

Earlier I cited the committee’s interest 
in early attack warning. It strongly be- 
lieves in the concept of a good warning 
program which is primarily based on a 
siren system of warning the public. 

Strangely enough, however, I know 
many, Many people who do not know 
what the air-raid signals are and who 
do not know what to do when they hear 
them. To me, it does not make a great 
deal of sense for the House to financially 
endorse a stronger public-warning sys- 
tem and then make a 30-percent cut in 
the program which would, among many 
other things, educate the people to 
understand those signals and what to do 
when they hear them. If the public does 
not know what the sirens mean and the 
actions they must take to save their lives, 
then our siren system might just as well 
be mute for its value in alerting the 
people. 

May I call your attention to a state- 
ment made by President Eisenhower, 
March 4, when he swore in the able Gov- 
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ernor of Nebraska, Val Peterson, as Civil 
Defense Administrator: 

The task of civil defense is vital to our 
national life. It demands a preparedness 
that can do more than limit the damage of a 
wartime disaster. It means developing a 
preparedness, vigilance so impressive as to 
deter aggression itself. * * This awareness 
must touch every community, every citizen 
of our land. * * * The responsibility of the 
Federal Government is to provide leadership. 
This entails more than the stockpiling of 
supplies and the furnishing of technical 
guidance. It demands inspiring our whole 
citizenry to be alert to their collective task. 


Obviously, the Congress by its own 
law—Public Law 920—shares with the 
President and the executive branch, the 
grave responsibility of leadership in this 
great voluntary program. Moreover, it 
shares responsibility with the executive 
branch for inspiring our whole citizenry 
to be alert to their collective task. 

Knowing how severely the Congress 
has treated civil-defense appropriations 
in the past, I wonder how much leader- 
ship is now indicated by cutting an al- 
ready modest appropriation by nearly 70 
percent. I wonder, too, how we can 
arouse and protect our people; how much 
we can inspire them during the coming 
year with the investment of $700,000. 
Ruthless economy can be blind folly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read down to and includ- 
ing page 1, line 7. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move that the Committee do now 
rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose: and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, reported that 
that Committee, having had under con- 
sideration the bill (H. R. 6200) making 
supplemental appropriations for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1954, and for 
other purposes, had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon, 
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Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to discuss briefly the cut 
in the appropriations for civil defense. 

Mr. Speaker, as a woman and a Mem- 
ber of the House, I am profouridly dis- 
turbed by a House committee action that 
involves the lives of millions of my fel- 
low Americans. The action I speak of 
would disturb all the women of America 
tte sure, if they knew the full import 
of it. ? 

I have seen much of war and the toll 
it takes in human life and suffering. In 
the First World War and in the years 
between it and World War II, I was en- 
gaged in the medical care and rehabili- 
tation of the victims of war. 

As a Congresswoman, I know that com- 
mittee action, taken in haste and under 
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heavy pressure, frequently is taken at 
the expense of prudence and reason, and 
yet with the best motives in the world. 
That, I suspect is what has happened 
here. 

The action that disturbs me is that 
of the Emergency Agencies Subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Appropriations 
in disallowing the $82 million asked for 
by the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion for stockpiling medical supplies and 
equipment against the day of atomic at- 
tack on this country. That there is con- 
stant danger of such an attack, I sub- 
mit, is not debatable. Our highest mili- 
tary authorities and our best intelligence 
tells us that this is so and that it will 
be until assurance of a permanent world 
peace can be found. There is no pros- 
pect of that now; nor can anyone see one 
for a long time to come. Such an attack 
would result in casualties in the millions 
and a destruction of property almost be- 
yond imagination. With civil defense we 
can cut those casualties and the damage 
50 percent, bring about the speediest re- 
habilitation of our stricken centers, and 
provide ourselves with the best insur- 
ance against disruption of our produc- 
tive industrial capacity without which 
no modern war can be fought. 

We have made a start at building civil 
defense, but there is a long way to go. I 
regret to say, the Congress, in repeatedly 
slashing the appropriations made for the 
Federal civil defense has been, perhaps, 
the major brake on our progress toward 
that goal. When we cut civil defense 
appropriation to the bone the States and 
communities, who look to Congress for 
leadership, in many cases, follow our 
example. Civil defense begins at home. 
But without Federal leadership and as- 
sistance, we cannot expect the States 
and communities to assume the burdens. 

However, it is with the health and 
medical defense aspect of the civil de- 
fense problem that I am concerned to- 
day. Without Federal help, no city, how- 
ever rich and populous, can hope to 
supply itself with the medical supplies 
and equipment it would need immedi- 
ately after an atomic attack. By our law, 
the FCDA is duty bound to give the back- 
up medical supplies for our cities. They 
have submitted a reasonable program 
for this purpose and estimated the cost. 
It is this program, that the committee 
has curtailed. ‘ 

The reasoning of the committee, as 
given in its report, is as follows: The 
FCDA asked for $82 million for medical 
supplies and equipment. As of May 30, 
1953, orders had been placed for such 
supplies in the amount of $79,350,637. 
Of this amount only $41,997,144 had been 
delivered. Hence, we will give you $20 
million, which, with the undelivered 
items, will provide a realistic medical 
stockpiling program for 1954. 

This reasoning would perhaps be un- 
derstandable were it not for, first, the 
peculiar conditions of the medical supply 
industry; and, second, the required 
methods of Government procurement for 
economy purposes. Delivery, as I will 
explain, is not the criteria. Actually, 
FCDA had obligated all the moneys al- 
lotted it and needs the sum it has asked 
for, which will be obligated in turn for 
the items needed to carry on its program. 
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We are all familiar with the expression 
“lead time” in connection with produc- 
tion and supply. In the field of medical 
supply it is especially significant and we 
should not be misled into a false econ- 
omy at the cost of serious damage to our 
civil defense program because we have 
misunderstood these special conditions. 

The FCDA’s medical supply program 
has a dual function: First, that of pro- 
viding for local stockpiling on a match- 
ing fund basis under the Federal con- 
tributions program to provide for emer- 
gency medical care and public health 
services in the first few post-attack 
hours; and second, that of establishing 
Federal backup reserves, financed en- 
tirely by the Federal Government to pro- 
vide for the continuance of such care 
and services after the first few post- 
attack hours and through the post- 
attack emergency period. 

Only those quantities and types of 
supplies needed for about the first four 
post-attack hours are being stored by 
our communities. The remainder of the 
supplies needed to carry a community 
for the emergency period would be stored 
by the FCDA in warehouses strategically 
placed to serve the 67 target areas. To 
store within each of these areas all of the 
supplies needed by all nearby target 
areas for 3 weeks casualty care would 
be an unwarranted drain on production 
and money. It is estimated that such a 
plan for each target area would cost 
3 to 5 times as much as the plan 
proposed by the FCDA. 

Two major factors condition the prob- 
lem that the FCDA program is designed 
to solve: First, the fact that inventories 
of normal medical supplies of a com- 
munity are extremely small when com- 
pared to the quantities and types of 
those needed in a civil defense emer- 
gency; and, second, the Department of 
Defense has advised the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration that the Armed 
Forces stockpile of medical supplies and 
equipment will not be available to civil 
defense in an emergency without se- 
riously jeopardizing military medical 
operations, except perhaps on an ex- 
tremely limited basis. 

Most surgical supplies are shipped al- 
most immediately from the production 
line to the hospital or physician con- 
sumer, frequently without any inter- 
mediate retail step. Most manufactur- 
ers warehouse their products only to 
the extent necessary to maintain these 
shipments. Inventories of retail surgi- 
cal supply dealers, sufficient for only 30 
or 60 days of normal peacetime consump- 
tion, would in an emergency be exhausted 
almost immediately. For example, a 
Department of Commerce study of sur- 
gical instruments and equipment re- 
vealed that within a 100-mile radius of 
the District of Columbia there were not 
enough supplies in the hands of dealers 
to equip a single 100-bed hospital. Fur- 
thermore, retail medical and surgical 
supply dealers are generally situated in 
the business sections of cities and are, 
therefore, highly vulnerable in the event 
of attack. 

Hence, it is very apparent that we 
must carry forward the proposed pro- 
gram for medical stockpiling against 
the enormous casualty load that will be 
thrown upon the health and special wea- 
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pons defense services of Civil Defense 
if we are to have any assurance that 
we will be able to survive the crushing 
blow of an all-out attack with the wea- 
pons of modern war. 

In deepest sincerity, I urge that the 
FCDA be given the funds it must have 
to assure us adequate medical care and 
health protection which would be so 
desperately needed if the enemy’s atomic 
bombs ever fall on our cities. 

I would like to say that those who have 
visited the tornado-stricken areas know 


full well what civil defense can do and, 


how extremely necessary it is, and that 
President Eisenhower has directed the 
Civil Defense to assist in stricken areas. 
Anyone who has visited and seen Oper- 
ation Doorstep knows how vital knowl- 
edge of the dangers of bombings, fires 
and other disasters and what to do to 
help. I suggest that all Members of 
Congress, visit the exhibitions given by 
Civil Defense at the college in Maryland. 


WHEAT MARKETING QUOTA 
PROVISIONS 


Mr. HOPE submitted the following 
conference report and statenrent on the 
bill (H. R. 5451) to amend the wheat 
marketing quota provisions of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, and for other purposes: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. REPT. 786) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
5451) to amend the wheat marketing quota 
provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses, having met, after full and free con- 
ference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 1, 2, and 3 and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 4, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the follow- 
ing: “sixty-two”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. a 

CLIFFORD R. HOPE, 
Auc. H. ANDRESEN, 
WILLIAM S. HILL, 
W. R. POAGE, 
GEORGE GRANT, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Gro. D. AIKEN, 

MILTON R. YOUNG, 

EDWARD J. THYE, 

ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 

SPESSARD L. HOLLAND, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate, 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 5451) to amend 
the wheat marketing quota provisions of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, and for other purposes, submit the 
following statement in explanation of the 
effect of the action agreed upon by the con- 
ferees and recommended in the accompany- 
ing conference report: 

The Senate made four amendments to the 
House bill. The committee of conference 
has agreed to recommend that the House re- 
cede from its disagreement to Senate amend- 
ments numbered 1, 2, and 3, and that the 
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House recede from its disagreement to Sen- 
ate amendment No. 4 and agree to that 
amendment with an amendment. 

1. Amendment No. 1 deals with the basis 
on which the Secretary is to allot to irriga- 
tion projects and other new areas the one 
percent of the national acreage allotment 
of wheat which is set aside for this purpose. 
Under the provisions of the House bill, the 
Secretary would allot this acreage on the 
basis of the new areas coming into produc- 
tion of wheat during the ten calendar years 
“immediately preceding” the calendar year 
in which the national acreage allotment is 
proclaimed. The Senate amendment 
changed the words “immediately preceding” 
to “ending with.” This will have the effect 
of requiring the Secretary to take into con- 
sideration the latest available records of 
wheat production in distributing this one 
percent reserve. 

2. This amendment adds language not in 
the House bill which will have the effect of 
repealing the now obsolete provisions of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act establishing a 
penalty of 15 cents per bushel for wheat 
grown in excess of marketing quotas. This 
provision has been superseded several times 
by later and higher penalty provisions but 
for some reason has not been previously re- 
pealed. It is specifically superseded by sec- 
tion 3 of the bill agreed upon by the con- 
ferees, which has the effect of establishing 
the wheat penalty at 45 percent of the parity 
price. 

3. The House bill contained provisions 
which would have changed the present law 
relative to exemption of small wheat grow- 
ers from quotas, by raising the exemption 
level from 15 acres or 200 bushels to 25 acres, 
or 400 bushels. Senate amendment No. 3 
eliminated these provisions from the bill. 
By agreeing to the Senate amendment, the 
committee of conference reports a bill which 
will leave the present exemption levels un- 
changed at 15 acres, or 200 bushels of wheat. 

4. The fourth amendment of the Senate 
changed from 66 to 61 million acres the 
statutory minimum national acreage allot- 
ment for 1954. The compromise recom- 
mended by the committee of conference will 
establish the minimum national acreage 
allotment for 1954 at 62,000,000 acres, 


GEORGE GRANT, i 
Managers on the Part of the House, 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of the conference report on 
the bill (H. R, 5451) to amend the wheat- 
marketing-quota provisions of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the statement of the 
managers on the part of the House be 
read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, the state- 
ment of the conferees pretty well points 
out the differences in the two bills and, 
unless there are some questions 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I direct 
the gentleman’s attention to the first 
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statement contained herein—that the 
allotment of wheat is set aside for this 
purpose, dealing with the irrigation proj- 
ects, and so forth—does that apply only 
to those projects that are financed by 
Government reclamation projects or 
does that apply to general irrigation? 

Mr. HOPE. It applies to acreage 
which has been brought into production 
within recent years, mostly through irri- 
gation but not limited to that. But as 
it applies to irrigation it is not limited 
to irrigated land brought in under the 
Reclamation Service. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. And it 
must be of recent origin. As you and 
I know, in the West there have been 
many irrigation projects that have exist- 
ed for a number of years and in many 
instances they use irrigation for the pur- 
pose of growing wheat. Would it apply 
only to the recent ones or generally to 
all crops that have been grown as a result 
of irrigation? 

Mr. HOPE. Its effect would be to ap- 
ply, principally at least, and I think al- 
most altogether, to the recent projects 
because in the case of irrigated areas 
which have been in existence for a num- 
ber of years, if the producers had desired 
to grow wheat, they would have built up 
a wheat history by this time. It is de- 
signed to apply particularly to those 
areas which are now coming into culti- 
vation which have not had a chance 
previously to build up a wheat history. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Under the confer- 
ence report there is allowed a total of 
62 million acres of wheat; is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. HOPE. That is correct. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Along the line of the 
questions of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Rocers], I am interested to 
know how many years they are going to 
take for the average on the individual 
farm. Has that been determined yet? 

Mr, HOPE. Under the law the na- 
tional acreage allotment will be appor- 
tioned to the States on the basis of the 
10-year average of seeded acreage, and 
the allotment to the States will in turn 
be allotted to the counties on the basis 
of a 10-year average of seeded acres. 
The allotments to the farms will be 
made on a formula which is set out in 
the law and which includes a number of 
factors. 

Mr. RAYBURN. How many years are 

you going to allow for the individual 
farm—10 years? 
Mr. HOPE. No. On the farm it is 
subject to a number of factors including 
the number of tillable acres, crop rota- 
tion practices, type of soil and the acre- 
age grown on the farm in past years. 
I think there are 1 or 2 other factors 
which I do not recall at the moment. 

Mr. RAYBURN. What would be the 
Situation on a farm that had been rais- 
ing wheat for only 2 years? 

Mr. HOPE. It would be up to the 
county committee to apply the formula 
and to determine the weight to give each 
of the factors which I have mentioned. 
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While previous production is given 
weight, the committee is not confined by 
any means to the previous history of 
production; the allotment depends also 
upon the number of tillable acres on the 
farm and upon the crop rotation prac- 
tices on the farm as well as type of soil 
and topography. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Tillable acreage on 
the farm? 

Mr. HOPE. That is one of the fac- 
tors, but it is up to the county com- 
mittee to give the proper weight. That 


.is a factor in determining what the 


acreage would be to the individual farm. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the conference re- 
port. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


OPERATING EXPENSES OF SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS AFFECTED BY FED- 
ERAL ACTIVITIES 


Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 6078) to amend 
Public Law 874 of the 81st Congress so 
as to make improvements in its provi- 
sions and extend its duration for a 2- 
year period, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 6078, with 
Mr. Scrivner in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, 
general debate is to be confined to the 
bill and to continue not to exceed 1 hour, 
to be equally divided and controlled by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
McConneLL] and the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. BARDEN]. : 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. MCCONNELL]. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill H. R. 6078 is in 
effect somewhat in the nature of a com- 
panion bill to H. R. 6049, which was 
passed last week. The bill which was 
passed last week, H. R. 6049, provided 
Federal payments to assist in the con- 
struction of minimum school facilities 
in districts affected by Federal impact. 

H. R. 6078 amends and extends Public 
Law 874, a law which provides for main- 
tenance and operation assistance to 
school districts affected by Federal 
activities of the Government, principally 
due to the defense program of the 
country. 

The appropriation for Public Law 874 
for this fiscal year ending June 30, 1954 
will be approximately $60,500,000. If 
this bill, H. R. 6078, were in effect it 
would reduce that amount to about $50 
million. Although the amounts needed 
for the succeeding 2 years cannot be esti- 
mated accurately it is estimated that the 
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bill would effect corresponding re- 
ductions. 

The new bill continues the section of 
Public Law 874 which provides for pay- 
ments to a school district on property 
acquired by the Federal Government 
since 1938, which was not acquired in 
exchange for other Federal property; 
which had an assessed value of not less 
than 10 percent or more of the assessed 
value of all real property at the time of 
acquisition, which has placed a sub- 
stantial and continuing financial burden 
on the school district; and from which 
no continuing substantial compensation 
is being received. 

Maximum payments to a local educa- 
tional agency are computed by formulas. 
The number of children under certain 
categories is determined as follows: 

(a) Children in average daily attend- 
ance during preceding fiscal year who 
resided on Federal property with parent 
employed on Federal property, situated 
in whole or in part in State, or within 
reasonable commuting distance from 
school district; or had a parent who was 
on active duty in uniformed services, as 
defined in section 102 of Career Com- 
pensation Act of 1949. 

(b) Children in average daily attend- 
ance during preceding fiscal year who 
either resided on Federal property, or 
resided with a parent employed on Fed- 
eral property situated in whole or in part 
in State, or within reasonable commut- 
ing distance from school district. Maxi- 
mum payment is the local contribution 
rate multiplied by the sum of number 
children category (a) and one-half the 
number of category (b) minus 2 percent 
of difference between such sum and total 
number of children in average daily at- 
tendance during preceding fiscal year. 

No payment under this section unless 
sum of number children category (a) 
and one-half number children category 
(b) is 10 or more. 

For exceptional circumstances, Com- 
missoner may waive or reduce the 2-per- 
cent deduction and the requirement of 
10 or more children. 

Where the children in average daily 
attendance at schools of a local educa- 
tional agency during the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1939, exceeded 35,000, there 
shall be a 3-percent deduction in lieu of 
2 percent, and the Commissioner may 
not waive or reduce the 3-percent de- 
duction. 

The local contribution rate is obtained 
in the following manner: 

First. The Commissioner shall deter- 
mine which school districts within the 
State are generally comparable to school 
district for which computation is being 
made. 

Second. He shall then divide (A) the 
aggregate current expenditures—during 
second fiscal year preceding the fiscal 
year for which computation is being 
made—which the comparable school dis- 
tricts made from revenues derived from 
local sources by (B) the aggregate num- 
ber children in ADA during such second 
fiscal year. The quotient obtained is 
the local contribution rate. 

A floor on the local contribution rate 
is provided as follows: In no event shall 
the local contribution rate be less than 
50 percent of the aggregate current ex- 
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penditures during second fiscal year 
made by all local educational agencies 
in such State—without regard to source 
of the funds—divided by the aggregate 
number of children in ADA in the schools 
of such agencies during that second pre- 
ceding fiscal year. 

If amount computed for payment 
under previous categories together with 
all other funds from available sources is 
not sufficient to provide a level of edu- 
cation equivalent to other generally 
comparable school districts in the State, 
and if such agency is making a reason- 
able tax effort and using due diligence 
in availing itself of State and other 
financial assistance; and if not less than 


50 percent of total number children in 


ADA in schools of such agency during 
preceding fiscal year resided on Federal 
property, and if effective for fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1955, the eligibility of 
such agency is no less favorable than 
for other local agencies in the State— 
the Commissioner may increase the 
amount to the extent necessary to en- 
able educational agency to provide edu- 
cation equivalent to comparable school 
districts. 

If Commissioner determines that as a 
direct result of activities of the United 
States—carried on directly or through 
contract—an increase in number of 
children in ADA has occurred in schools 
of local agency, equal to at least 5 per- 
cent of the number of all children in 
ADA in those schools of such agency 
during preceding fiscal year, and that 
those activities placed a substantial and 
continuing financial burden on those 
schools, and that such agency is making 
a reasonable tax effort, but is unable 
to secure sufficient funds to meet in- 
creased costs—then such agency shall be 
entitled to receive an amount equal to 
the number children to be the increase 
resulting from Federal activities in such 
year in ADA, multiplied by the amount 
Commissioner determines to be the cur- 
rent expenditures per child necessary to 
provide free public education to such 
additional children in ADA minus the 
amount to be available from State, local, 
and Federal sources not counting as 
available payment on property acquired 
by the Federal Government or funds 
from local sources necessary to provide 
free public education to other children. 

Except where determination made 
for fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, such 
agency shall receive for next fiscal year 
50 percent of such product. 

The bill provides that local educa- 
tion agencies may receive payments with 
respect to Indian children attending 
their schools. Most of these children, 
even though they reside on tax-exempt 
property, cannot be counted for purposes 
of Public Law 874 payments because they 
are eligible for educational services, pro- 
vided through the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs in the Department of Interior. 
That Bureau operates, pursuant to the 
Johnson-O’Malley Act, a program of 
Federal financial assistance to State and 
local educational agencies which provide 
free public education to Indian children. 

This bill will permit States to decide 
for themselves whether to become eligi- 
ble to receive Public Law 874 payments 


for their Indian children, or to continue 
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to receive educational payments under 
the Johnson-O’Malley Act. Those 
States which elect to receive Public Law 
874 funds will officially notify the Office 
of Education before January 1 of the 
year preceding the fiscal year for which 
they desire to receive such payments. 

Public Law 874 was enacted September 
30, 1950, and by its terms would expire 
June 30, 1954. The Congress so limited 
the duration of the law because of the 
then untried character of this new ap- 
proach to the meeting the Federal re- 
sponsibilities involved, and because of 
the obvious need for careful reconsid- 
eration of its various provisions on the 
basis of actual experience. 

The purpose of H. R. 6078 is to extend 
the provisions of this law for an addi- 
tional 2 years, that is, until June 30, 1956, 
and to make various amendments which 
the committee believes are indicated as 
a result of its review of the law’s ob- 
jectives in the light of present day con- 
ditions and the past 3 years’ experience 
with the law's administration. 

Public Law 874 recognizes the dual 
burden placed on school districts by Fed- 
eral activities. The two dominant fea- 
tures of Federal activity in relation to 
the public school program of a commun- 
ity are, first, the tax-exempt status of 
property acquired by the Government 
which lowers school revenues and, sec- 
ond, the employment by the Federal 
Government of substantial numbers of 
workers whose children add to the nor- 
mal school population. Frequently, 
homes for Federal workers are built on 
military or other installations which 
means that both the place of employ- 
ment and residence are tax exempt. 
Thus, fewer local tax dollars per pupil 
are available to pay the costs of educa- 
tion for all children in the community. 

The Congress enacted Public Law 874 
in September 1950, after intensive inves- 
tigation undertaken by this committee 
for the purpose of defining the nature 
and extent of the problem and of the 
Federal responsibility in connection 
therewith. In general, the provisions 
written into the law have proved to be 
both wisely conceived and equitable in 
application because they insure that 
Federal funds will be directed to the 
place of immediate need and that they 
will be in proportion to the burden 
placed on the schools by a Federal ac- 
tivity. 

In the 3 years Public Law 874 has been 
in operation the number of eligible dis- 
tricts and the number of federally con- 
nected children have increased sharply 
each year, and the amount of Federal 
funds required has risen substantially 
above the annual cost estimated when 
the act was passed. These increases 
have been due largely to the expansion 
of defense spending since the law was 
first enacted, and not anticipated at that 
time. 

This spending has, of course, been re- 
flected in new and reactivated military 
bases, new defense plants under Federal 
lease or ownership, and considerable ex- 
pansion of production for defense pur- 
poses by private industry. The mobili- 
zation of our Armed Forces has uproot- 
ed many families and brought them into 
new and congested districts, Many 
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thousands of additional workers have 
taken employment on Federal property 
in their own or new communities. 

In many federally affected school dis- 
tricts where problems of World War II 
increases have been carried over, and 
local resources have been strained to the 
utmost, the assistance provided under 
Public Law 874 alone has served to pre- 
vent serious deterioration in the school 
situation. In other districts where sud- 
den and substantial new increases in 
school enrollments have resulted from 
Federal projects, a complete breakdown 
in the public-school system has been 
avoided and the absorption of the growth 
made possible through payments made 
under this law. 

The Federal responsibility to which 
Public Law 874 is addressed will continue 
for as long as the Federal Government 
continues to own and use large areas of 
tax-exempt property and to impose sub- 
stantial burdens on school districts in 
the form of reduction in their tax base 
or increase in their educational load 
or both. 

The need for extending Public Law 874 
during this session of Congress arises 
from the necessity of giving the affected 
school districts some assurance now 
that Public Law 874 payments will be 
forthcoming after the 1953-54 fiscal year. 
They need this assurance now in order to 
budget soundly for their 1955 and 1956 
school years, and in order to avoid need- 
less and wasteful disruption of their 
school programs. 


The bill postpones until July 1, 1954, 


the taking effect of those amendments 


which will operate to reduce the entitle- ` 


ments of local school agencies. This will 
permit an orderly adjustment on the part 
of affected school districts from the 
existing law to the amended law. 

Public Law 874 had as its basic prin- 
ciple the concept that the Federal Gov- 
ernment would compensate a local school 
district for the burden imposed on such 
district by the Federal Government and 
would pay its just share of the school 
maintenance and operation costs borne 
from local taxation. To carry out this 
principle, the law provided that the 
amount of the payment to any local 
school agency for children who lived on 
Federal property, or with a parent em- 
ployed on Federal property, or both, was 
determined by reference to the rate of 
expenditure for school purposes from 


local tax revenues to comparable com- 


munities in the State. In the admin- 
istration of the law to date it has been 
learned that this concept is sound where 


the bulk of the funds are obtained by 


local taxation. However, this committee 
has received extensive testimony showing 
that in those States where the State has 
adopted a plan financed by State reve- 
nues of equalizing educational oppor- 
tunities in the less wealthy communities 
of the State with those in communities 
in which there is a higher per capita 
income, the local contribution rate re- 
mains low, with the result that the Fed- 


eral payment under Public Law 874 is 


low. Thus local school agencies in 
States where the most has been done to 
raise standards of education by the use 
of a financing system based on State- 


wide tax levies find themselves at a great 
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disadvantage under Public Law 874 in 
their effort to meet school needs caused 
by Federal activities. 

To partially rectify tbis situation, the 
bill contains a provision establishing a 
floor to be used as the minimum rate 
per child in the computation of the Fed- 
eral payment. Under this provision, the 
local contribution rate for any school 
agency in any of the 48 States cannot 
be less than 50 percent of the average 
per pupil expenditures from all sources 
made by all school districts in the State. 
The primary effect of this provision will 
be felt in approximately 15 States. The 
committee wishes to make clear that the 
Jaw has not and should not attempt to 
equalize rates between districts or be- 
tween States. To do so would be to de- 
part from the concept of this law as that 
of the Federal Government assuming its 
rightful share of a particular burden in 
a particular place. Educational pro- 
grams and costs vary from place to place 
in accordance with the traditional Amer- 
ican philosophy of local control of edu- 
cation patterned to local desires and re- 
sources. This law is not designed to 
change or influence that tradition. 

Section 6 of the law now provides that 
where no local educational agency is able 
to expend tax revenues for the educa- 
tion of children residing on Federal prop- 
erty, or for some other reason cannot 
provide suitable education for such chil- 
dren, the Commissioner of Education 
shall make arrangements for their edu- 
cation. In administering this section 
the Commissioner of Education has util- 
ized the Federal agency responsible for 
the administration of the Federal prop- 
erty—usually one of the military depart- 
ments—as his agent for the provision 
of the education, so that in actual prac- 
tice the section has been administered 
by a Federal agency other than the Of- 
fice of Education. The possibility ex- 
ists, however, that under the language 
of existing law the Office of Education 
may have no alternative but to operate 
a school on Federal property. 

H. R. 6078 proposes to amend section 
6 of the law so as to render it impossi- 
ble for the Office of Education to take 
any steps in the direction of actual 
school operation or control over school 
curriculum or programs of instruction. 
Under this amendment, in any case 
where section 6 applies the Commission- 
er of Education must make arrange- 
ments only with a local educational 
agency or with the Federal agency re- 
sponsible for the Federal property on 
which the education is to be provided. 
The amendment precludes the Commis- 
sioner from providing the education 
through the Office of Education. 

The Commissioner of Education would 
retain responsibility for determining 
when no local educational agency is able 
to expend tax revenues or otherwise pro- 
vide suitable education for children on 
military or other Federal reservations, 
for procuring and dispensing the appro- 
. priations necessary to meet the Federal 
expense involved, and for making sure 
that the per pupil expenditures do not 
exceed the limits contained in the bill. 

Other changes in section 6 would per- 
mit, under certain conditions, children 
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of Federal employees in Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, Guam, and Wake Island, 
and in areas adjacent to military instal- 
lations, to attend schools operated on 
Federal property. 

Under the existing provisions of sec- 
tion 3—which provides for payments 
with respect to children who reside on 
Federal property, or reside with a parent 
employed on Federal property, or both— 
a local school agency is not eligible for 
payment unless the number of children 
to whom that section applies is 3 per- 
cent or more of the total number of 
children educated by the agency. How- 
ever, once the agency has met this eligi- 
bility requirement, it receives payment 
with respect to all of the children to 
whom section 3 applies, including the 
first 3 percent. The bill would change 
this. There would be no eligibility test 
as such. Instead, an agency would have 
to absorb 2 percent of its nonfederally 
connected children. In other words, in 
determining the amount of its payment, 
the number of children which—except 
for this absorption requirement—would 
be used under section 3 will be reduced 
by a number equal to 2 percent of the 
nonfederally connected children in the 
schools of such agency. In the case of 
cities whose school populations in 1939 
exceeded 35,000, and which because of 
their size and resulting greater ability 
to realize increased revenue by reason of 
Federal activity, the absorption require- 
ment will be 3 percent of their nonfed- 
erally connected children. 

In determining numbers of federally 
connected children—and of nonfederally 
connected children—for purposes of this 
absorption requirement, children who 
either reside on Federal property or re- 
side with a parent employed on Federal 
property, but not both, would count half 
as much as children who both reside on 
Federal property and whose parents 
work on such property. This difference 
in treatment is based, as is the difference 
in treatment under existing law, on the 
assumption that, on the average, about 
half the local share of the cost of public 
education comes from residential prop- 
erty taxes and half from taxes on other 
property. Where the child lives on tax- 
exempt Federal property with a parent 
employed on such property, no such tax 
revenues are derived. Where either, but 
not both conditions exist, the average of 
the tax revenues derived will be about 
half of those derived in the case of non- 
federally connected children. 

The purpose of this new absorption re- 
quirement is to limit the Federal pay- 
ments more closely to those situations 
where the number of federally connected 
children is so large in relation to all 
other children for which a local educa- 
tional agency is responsible, as to con- 
stitute a real burden upon the commu- 
nity. As a point of equity and uniform 
treatment it is believed consistent, in 
the light of the original committee find- 
ings and report, to expect all school 
districts to absorb some federally con- 
nected children rather than only those 
that fail to become eligible. This pro- 
posal is also considered to be in line 
with the fact that Federal activities 
usually result in some increases in local 
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tax revenues despite the tax-exempt 
status of Federal property, except where 
the school district is comprised almost 
wholly of Federal property. As in the 
present law, the Commissioner is given 
discretionary authority to waive or re- 
duce the 2-percent absorption require- 
ments when exceptional circumstances 
exist which make such action necessary 
to avoid inequity and avoid defeating 
the purposes of the act. 

Another major change in Public Law 
874 is one designed to authorize States 
to elect to have their local educational 
agencies receive Public Law 874 pay- 
ments with respect to Indian children 
attending their schools. Most such chil- 
dren, even though they reside on tax- 
exempt Indian property—which by def- 
inition constitutes Federal property un- 
der Public Law 874—cannot be counted 
for purposes of Public Law 874 payments 
by virtue of a specific provision in sec- 
tion 9 (2) of the law excluding all chil- 
dren who would be eligible for educa- 
tional services provided through the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs in the Department 
of the Interior. That Bureau now op- 
erates, pursuant to the Johnson-O’Mal- 
ley Act (25 U. S. C. 452), a program of 
Federal financial assistance to State and 
local educational agencies which pro- 
vide free public education to such Indian 
children. g 

It is the purpose of this amendment 
to permit States which exereise their op- 
tion, to become eligible to receive Public 
Law 874 payments with respect to their 
Indian children in lieu of educational 
payments under the Johnson-O’Malley 
Act. It is not intended that the exer- 
cise of such option shall preclude or in 
any way affect the eligibility of the elect- 
ing State or any of its political subdivi- 
sions to participate in the Johnson- 
O’Malley program as respects health, 
welfare, or other noneducational services. 

H. R. 6078 provides that each State 
be permitted, through its governor, to 
elect coverage of its Indian children un- 
der Public Law 874, if it so chose. Upon 
such an election for any fiscal year, Pub- 
lic Law 874 payments would be made for 
that year with respect to Indian chil- 
dren who reside on Federal property, or 
who reside with a parent employed on 
Federal property, in like manner as they 
are paid on other federally connected 
children. State and local educational 
agencies in States which do not elect 
before the date specified in the bill— 
January 1, 1954, for the fiscal year 1955 
and January 1, 1955, for the fiscal year 
1956—would continue eligible for John- 
son-O’Malley payments and ineligible 
for Public Law 874 payments with re- 
spect to such children, as is the case 
under the existing provisions of Public 
Law 874. The authority of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs to provide education 
to Indian children in Indian schools op- 
erated by the Bureau would not be af- 
fected by the amendments here pro- 
posed. 

Under H. R. 6078, payments to local 
educational agencies would be based on 
the previous year’s attendance data 
rather than as under existing law on 
attendance data for the current year in 
which the payments are being .made, 
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Adoption of the previous year’s at- 
tendance as the basis for Federal pay- 
ments under section 3 of the law logically 
leads to the elimination of so-called 
State lag payments, and the bill would 
eliminate these payments. These pay- 
ments were intended to supplement the 
basic payments under section 3 in the 
case of federally connected children dur- 
ing the first year of their attendance in 
the schools of a local educational agency. 
Such supplementation was thought nec- 
essary because State-aid payments are 
normally based on attendance data for 
the previous year so that during the first 
year of a child’s attendance the local 
educational agency receives nothing 
from the State on account of the child. 

The bill would add a new provision 
authorizing the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion to make supplementary payments to 
local educational agencies if 50 percent 
or more of their total school attendance 
consists of children who reside on tax- 
exempt Federal property, and if they 
make a showing that they both need and 
deserve supplementary payments. 
Where so large a proportion of a local 
educational agency’s school population 
consists of children residing on property 
from which the agency realizes no or 
insignificant tax revenues, there is a like- 
lihood that the tax base remaining to 
the agency is insufficient to meet that 
portion of the local costs of educating 
Federal children which is not met under 
section 3 of the law. This provision 
would enable a relatively few local 
agencies in this special type of situation 
to operate their schools at the same level 
as other agencies which are generally 
comparable to it. 

The bill would change the provision 
that children may be counted as federal- 
ly connected under section 3 (b) only if 
their parents work on Federal property 
in the same State as that in which the 
children go to school. The change would 
permit payments in the case of children 
whose parents work outside the State 
but within reasonable commuting dis- 
tance of the school districts where the 
children go to school. 

The bill amends section 3 (a) of Pub- 
lic Law 874 so as to meet a special prob- 
lem which has arisen in the past in con- 
nection with children of military per- 
sonnel. The amendment would include 
in section 3 (a) under which the full 
local contribution rate is paid with re- 
spect to children who reside on Federal 
property with a parent employed on 
Federal property, all children who reside 
on Federal property and who have a par- 
ent who is on active duty with the uni- 
formed services—as the term “uniformed 
services” is defined in the Career Com- 
pensation Act of 1949 —irrespective of 
whether the parent is employed on Fed- 
eral property. 

The bill would make several significant 
changes in the provisions for determin- 
ing eligibility for and the amount of pay- 
ments to local educational agencies with 
respect to children whose school attend- 
ance is attributable to activities of the 
United States—section 4 (a). In order 
to simplify the administrative burdens 
of the local educational agencies and the 
Office of Education, the bill would amend 
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these provisions so as to base eligibility 
for payments under section 4 (a) for any 
year on an increase in average daily at- 
tendance over the preceding year, as the 
result of Federal activities, equal to not 
less than 5 percent of the total average 
daily attendance during the preceding 
year. Under the existing provisions 
eligibility depends on a 10-percent in- 
crease over the average for the 3 preced- 
ing years. Another change is the inser- 
tion of the requirement that the increase 
in school attendance be a direct result 
of Federal activities, thus excluding from 
consideration children of parents who 
come into the community to service those 
employed in the Federal activity. 

The bill would also amend section 4 
(a) of the law to reduce the period for 
which a community may be eligible for 
payments, on the basis of an increase 
occurring in a particular year, from 3 
years to 2 years. We believe that a 2- 
year period should be adequate for the 
community to adjust its property values 
and tax machinery to the influx of pop- 
ulation. In addition, the second year’s 
payment would be limited to 50 percent 
of the first year’s payment to the com- 
munity, provided, of course, the com- 
munity still needed that amount of 
money for the provision of education for 
the federally connected children. 

Under the definition of “Federal prop- 
erty” in section 9 (1) of the existing 
Public Law 874, properties owned by the 
United States but leased to private par- 
ties for housing or commercial purposes 
and subject, in some States and com- 
munities, to property taxation insofar 
as the interests of a lessee are concerned, 
are not in some cases considered Fed- 
eral property for purposes of the formu- 
las in the act. The bill would, effective 
July 1, 1953, amend the definition of 
“Federal property” to include such 
leased properties, thus permitting the 
school districts concerned to count chil- 
dren whose parents live or work on the 
property in qualifying for Federal pay- 
ments under the amended. Any prop- 
erty taxes paid in connection with such 
leased property and becoming available 
to_the school district concerned, would 
be deducted from any Federal payments 
to which the school district might other- 
wise become entitled. 

There are a number of school districts 
which have for many years been receiv- 
ing Federal payments in the form of 
payments from United States forestry 
reserve funds—title 16, United States 
Code, sections 471-517—United States 
mineral lease royalty funds—title 30, 
United States Code, sections 181-287— 
Taylor Grazing Act funds—title 43, 
United States Code, sections 315-315r— 
Migratory Bird Conservation Act funds— 
title 16, United States Code, section 715 
(s)—and from funds for a few similar 
programs on account of Federal proper- 
ty. In some of these school districts the 
Federal Government has also created a 
military base or an industrial establish- 
ment or housing project on other lands 
and, as a result of such Federal instal- 
lation, large numbers of children have 
migrated to the district and attend the 
district's schools. Under Public Law 874 
these Federal payments must be de- 
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ducted from a school district's entitle- 
ment for any new Federal impact. H. R. 
6078 would amend the deduction provi- . 
sion in Public Law 874 to limit any such 
deduction, on account of the availability 
to the local educational agency of such 
special funds, to the amount, if any, to 
which the school district concerned 
would otherwise become entitled under 
Public Law 874 with respect to children 
who reside on, or reside with a parent 
employed on, the Federal property with 
ee to which the special funds are 
pai 

The bill extends the provisions of Pub- 
lic Law 874 to Guam and Wake Island. 
The committee believes that Federal 
functions in connection with the educa- 
tion of children of parents residing or 
working on federally owned property in 
Guam and Wake Island should appro- 
priately be provided for in Public Law 
874. Some flexibility in the application 
of the act to situations in these areas is 
desirable and has been provided for in 
the bill. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, after the experience we 
have had with the operation of this 
bill, I do not think it is necessary to 
go further into a discussion of the de- 
tails, The chairman of the committee, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
McConnELL], brought out the principal 
changes. 

The committee tried as best it could to 
keep in mind, certainly, some semblance 
of economy. We tried to reduce the bill 
as much as it would stand and do the 
job, recognizing at the same time there 
was a very distinct responsibility rest- 
ing upon the shoulders of the Federal 
Government. We tried as best we could 
to make provision for the discharge of 
that responsibility, and in so doing to 
be fair to the taxpayers of the country. 

This is not a general Federal aid bill. 
This is a bill to do exactly, as I under- 
stand it, what the Congress intended to 
do when it started passing this type of 
legislation, and that was to take care of 
the bad conditions which were brought 
about by the activities of the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like the House 
to know that the chairman of the com- 
mittee gave considerable time to this 
bill. We selected people who were in a 
position to have experience with the bill, 
some from various States, those from 
the departments, and those from the 
drafting service, and others who were 
able to fashion the bill into the type of 
legislation we were seeking. The com- 
mittee attended very regularly. There 
was much work and much discussion on 
the bill. As far as I know, there was 
not a person on the committee who had 
any reluctance to vote it out. I think 
it was unanimous, but I have heard so 
many men come on the floor and say 
that so and so was unanimous, and then 
find that somebody showed up that was 
absent. However, I want to assure you 
that if there was anyone opposed to the 
bill, he did not appear before the com- 
mittee and express his opposition, nor 
did he vote against it when the bill came 
out. 
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Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. ROGERS]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, first I want to pay my respects to 
the Members and the staff, who gra- 
ciously explained this legislation to me 
and gave me information, as my district 
is vitally interested in the legislation. 

I know there are tremendous problems 
having to do with relieving the school 
districts where the number of children 
has increased as a result of Federal ac- 
tivities in those districts. As you know, 
Public Law 874 contained a provision to 
the effect that before some districts be- 
come eligible, it is necessary that the 
district prior to June 30, 1939, had more 
than 35,000 pupils and show that it had 
an increase of 6 percent due to the Fed- 
eral impact. That resulted in what I 
think is a discrimination against the 
larger cities. In this bill, you have 
changed that formula from the proposi- 
tion that you are not required to have 
6 percent Federal impact before you are 
eligible for aid. You have changed it to 
a question of absorption by the districts 
of 2 percent as a result of being federally 
impacted, if they had less than 35,000 
pupils as of June 30, 1939. If those 
school districts as of June 30, 1939, had 
more than 35,000 pupils, then they are 
required to absorb at least 3 percent be- 
fore they are eligible for any aid of any 
kind. I think that is truly discriminatory 
against the school districts for several 
reasons. 

The main reason is, if your school dis- 
trict had a population of less than 35,000 
as of June 30, 1939, they are required to 
absorb 2 percent, but, if they had 35,000 
as of June 30, 1939, they must take 3 per- 
cent. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. BAILEY. Does the gentleman 
figure the basis for this absorption? Is 
he aware of the fact that we have a 
normal increase of children regardless of 
the Federal impact? Let us get away 
from the idea of a school district being 
impacted. Nationally there is an aver- 
age 5 percent normalincrease. This fig- 
ure for the years 1951-52 and 1952-53 
would give a 10-percent increase in non- 
Federal children, let us say. Your ab- 
sorption applies to that. I wonder 
whether the gentleman really got the 
significance of that. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Here is 
the significance of it: On page 4 of the 
bill, beginning at line 17, you spell it out 
in no uncertain terms that any school 
district that as of June 30, 1939, had as 
much as 35,000 children would have to 
absorb 3 percent. If you happen to have 
a school district that did not have that 
amount prior to that date, you only have 
to absorb 2 percent. The point I am 
trying to make is that under the facts 
and figure here there is no reason why, 
if you are going to have the principle of 
absorption, you should require one school 
district to absorb more than others, if 
you are going on a percentage basis. 

I direct your attention to this for the 
simple reason that when we get to the 
reading of the bill for amendment, I 
expect to offer an amendment on page 4, 
striking out all after the word “both” 
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and the balance of the page. If I am 
unsuccessful in that, then I desire to 
change the date from June 30, 1939, to 
June 30, 1944, and change the amount 
from 35,000 to 42,000. I may state in 
this connection I have made some in- 
quiries concerning the people who are 
affected as a result of what I call dis- 
crimination against the people who are 
required to absorb 3 percent as contra- 
distinguished from those who are only 
required to absorb 2 percent. Under 
Public Law 874 there were only 40 school 
districts that had a population of 35,000 
on June 30, 1939, and of those 40 school 
districts only 6 qualified for aid under 
the federally impacted area provisions, 
and those 6 were San Francisco, Calif.; 
Seattle, Wash.; Columbus, Ohio; San 
Antonio, Tex.; Hawaii; and Denver, 
Colo. In spite of the fact that we were 
required to have at least a 6-percent im- 
pact before we were eligible, we had 
almost 10 percent. 

In spite of our qualifications under 
Public Law 874, we were allotted $451,000 
in the last preceding year, but under 
this formula I am unable to ascertain 
whether or not we are going to get $451,- 
000. Iam told that we may get $444,000 
and again I am told that we may get 
$319,000. But, across the board, the 
State of Colorado will lose 21 percent. 
My district and the surrounding area 
probably is the most federally impacted 
area in the United States. If this for- 
mula is to be used in this manner, why 
can we not make it equal throughout the 
United States and say that we shall ab- 
sorb only 2 percent rather than penalize 
us by making it 3 percent? 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. KEARNS]. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
pleased to be the sponsor of this legisla- 
tion. I want to inform the members of 
the committee that they may be well sat- 
isfied that all of the provisions of the 
existing act, Public Law 874, were 
thoroughly explored and we had the ben- 
efit of the experience of operating under 
the efficient provisions of Public Law 874, 
which gave us criteria by which to for- 
mulate the extension which we have pre- 
sented here today. 

I would like to say that the subcom- 
mittee in hearing the different localities, 
the States and all who were concerned 
with this legislation, were most gratified 
to-know that the old law, with the pro- 
posed changes we have in this law, so far 
as formula is concerned, and so forth, 
met accord throughout the country on 
the part of the people who came here to 
testify. 

Members of the committee realize that 
this is purely temporary legislation, and 
regardless of the impact, no matter 
where it may be, it is the purpose of the 
Congress, naturally, to get out from un- 
der this problem as soon as we can. 

The wisdom of the committee was 
greatly exemplified here, realizing that 
even after construction ends we still have 
the problem of maintenance in opera- 
tion. Therefore, as this is presented to 
you, it has been considered with the idea 
that we have tried to be fair to every 
section of the country and not penalize 
anyone. That brings up the point about 
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the 2-percent absorption which the gen- 
tleman was just commenting about, and 
the matter of 3 percent in the big cities 
where they had a 35,000 population. In 
the wisdom of the committee the 2-per- 
cent absorption was established in order 
not to penalize many little communities, 
many little locales throughout the coun- 
try that were not equipped with school 
facilities to take care of the absorption. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. If the 
formula is to be 2-percent absorption, 
then a school district with 10,000 pupils, 
for example, would have to absorb 200 
pupils. 

Mr. KEARNS. That is right. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. And any- 
thing beyond that, if it were caused by 
Federal impact would make them eligible 
for aid. Why should a school district 
which has 50,000 pupils have to absorb, 
under this bill, 1,500 instead of the 1,000 
if it were 2 percent? Why do you dis- 
criminate? Because if the school dis- 
trict absorbed its 2 percent the large 
school district will absorb 1,000 pupils 
and the smaller one 200. Why is it not 
fair that the formula should apply 
equally all the way across the board? 

Mr. KEARNS. I think that is fully 
explained. I know the gentleman is 
quite familiar with the physical plants of 
schools throughout the country, espe- 
cially in his large city of Denver where 
I have been myself and visited the fine 
school system of Denver. The city has 
the possibility and the potential of tak- 
ing that minimum absorption there 
where a little township or section out 
2 the State would not have that poten- 

ial. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. KEARNS. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The 
smaller township, as the gentleman 
points out, would have a smaller enroll- 
ment, would it not? 

Mr. KEARNS, That is correct. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. And they 
would have to have a 2-percent absorp- 
tion before being eligible for Federal aid 
due to impact conditions. If the ab- 
sorption were 2 percent, why would the 
gentleman say that the smaller districts 
were in no better position to absorb than 
the larger districts? 

Mr. KEARNS. We have a situation 
where in a city you have an impact, you 
have also many other industries and 
many other Tines of activities, and you 
have also many accessories that have 
been brought into the town and they 
have had a lucrative business and very 
good page to show because of defense 
production. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Would 
not the same reasoning apply to the 
small district? 

Mr. KEARNS. No; that is not true, 
because in many instances that is the 
sole industry in the towns, and lots of 
times a plant is moved into a little place 
where they never had an industry before 
or some place that has had a one-room 
school until one of these plants went in 
and it was an entire new construction 
program. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. May I 
point out to the gentleman that in the 
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city and county of Denver, for example, 
the people in 1948 voted a bond issue of 
some $21 million to construct schools; 
and again this last October they voted 
another $30 million; our tax levy is in ex- 
cess of 23 mills on a valuation which is 
high—but even with that large taxation 
and with that large building program we 
have approximately 200 schoolrooms 
where we are doing double duty at the 
present time. Under Public Law 816, as 
amended, we do not get a dime for con- 
struction. I am just trying to point out 
that here is a school district that has 
done everything and wants to maintain 
excellent school conditions, but now you 
discriminate against them. That is why 
I think it is unfair. 

Mr. KEARNS. I would like to inform 
the gentleman further. I do not blame 
him for standing up for his great city 
of Denver; however, the concensus of the 
schoolmen who testified before the com- 
mittee from the large cities was that they 
felt they had been treated fairly well and 
that they had really no gripe coming in 
the situation. They were willing to 
waive probably a little they might have 
gotten by greater consideration in order 
that some of the smaller places could be 
taken care of. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I do not 
want to give the impression that we are 
not grateful for the cooperation of this 
committee and the Congress and for the 
aid we have received; but we would like 
to maintain a high standard and also 
take care of these children. 

Mr. KEARNS. I know the gentleman 
is, but he must realize, too, that we have 
an Appropriations Committee to get 
through. So there are many problems 
in the situation. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I will be 
delighted to help in these problems. 

Mr. KEARNS. One thing further 
and that is the fact the Members should 
be conscious all the time that this pro- 
gram is being handled by the States, 
by the chief school officer of the State, 
through the locales where the impact 
and maintenance occurs. In no way is 
the United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation trying in any way to run any 
school districts throughout the country. 
This is temporary legislation set up in 
the emergency we are in and there is 
conducted from that viewpoint and 
from that criteria the operation. 

The subcommittee members are very 
grateful for the fine consideration we 
have received as a committee. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. BAILEY]. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, con- 
tinuing the discussion raised by the gen- 
tleman from Colorado, may I say that 
as chairman of the special educational 
committee that drafted this legislation 
originally in the 82d Congress we were 
aware of the limitations of getting the 
program before the Congress. We were 
unable to tell how many of the larger 
cities might qualify for participation in 
the program and make requests for 
appropriations so high that it would 
destroy the possibility of getting the ap- 
propriations for the really impacted 
areas, 

We deliberately put in the 3 percent 
eligibility requirement. In taking up 
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the matter, in considering this new leg- 
islation, the subcommittee still con- 
sidered that we were endangering this 
program and endangering getting ade- 
quate appropriations if we permitted 
some of the larger cities to qualify to 
the full extent that other impacted dis- 
tricts were permitted to qualify. That 
is the reason we required that they ab- 
sorb 3 percent where other districts not 
the larger cities were only required to 
absorb 2 percent. ° 

We figured that in a city we will 
say the size of Denver, Colo., there 
might be a federally impacted total of 
2,000 or 3,000 or even 4,000 Federal 
pupils, but they are scattered through- 
out the city system where they could be 
absorbed in maybe 100 different classes 
or 200 different classes. That is not 
true of the little district where there is 
only one school perhaps, where the im- 
pact gets to the point from necessity 
that employment of additional teachers 
occurs. In the case of Denver it could 
absorb a half dozen in each class maybe 
and not require the employment of a 
single additional teacher. That is not 
true in the small district. So there is 
good sound reasoning back of this idea 
of favoring the smaller impacted dis- 
tricts. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. For the 
gentleman’s information, the federally 
connected pupils in the city and county 
of Denver numbered 6,743 for the year 
1951-52. The estimate for 1952-53 is 
7,534. In 1953 it is 8,187 out of a daily 
average attendance for 1951 and 1952 of 
49,667, with the result that if this keeps 
up we will have from 10 to 12 percent 
federally impacted children. 

Mr. BAILEY. May I say to the gen- 
tleman this provision does not eliminate 
the city of Denver. It may reduce the 
payments that you are getting under 
Public Law 874. Iam rather inclined to 
think that the figure that would cut you 
from $451,000 back to $319,000 is more 
likely the correct figure. You are not be- 
ing eliminated. And, let me say to you 
that in the entire program all over the 
country we are effecting an economy of 
between 18 and 19 percent, so you would 
be affected by the overall legislation. I 
do not think it is too serious a problem. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. WIER. I also want to point out 
that of these 6,000 Federal employees he 
may be counting employees that work 
substantially year in and year out with- 
out any impact relationship to a defense 
effort in the Post Office Department, in 
the customs department, in your mint. 
Are you counting the people that have 
lived there for years and years? 

Mr. BAILEY. And the majority of 
which are property owners and tax- 
payers. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, if the gentleman will yield 
further, for the information of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota, we have the 
Lowry Air Force Base, Fitzsimons Gen- 
eral Hospital, Rocky Mountain Arsenal, 
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and Atomic Energy Commission plant, 
in addition to a large number of Federal, 
or so-called Federal, centers. I am sure, 
while the number of people who may 
work in the post office and their children 
may be included in this setup, the fact 
remains that with these Federal instal- 
lations which are devoted to the defense 
effort, those are the ones that are mak- 
ing it necessary for us to go ahead and 
try to educate them. 

Mr. BAILEY. In conclusion, Mr, 
Chairman, let me say that I have no de- 
sire to prolong the discussion here, be- 
cause I am convinced that this is not bad 
legislation. It is not the same as Public 
Law 874. Three or four amendments 
were made, none of them are contro- 
versial, and while we did effect some 
economies in the program it is still basi- 
cally discharging the Government’s 
obligation in these districts, and that, 
after all, is what we started out to do 
originally and what we are trying to do 
at the present time. It is not Federal- 
aid-to-education legislation. This sim- 
ply requests and requires the Govern- 
ment to make good on what they have 
done to impacted school districts by rea- 
son of Federal activities. Again, let me 
say I think it is desirable legislation; in 
fact, it is necessary if some of these chil- 
dren are to get a measure of equality of 
education with the other boys and girls 
throughout the Nation. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to congratulate and thank 
the committee for bringing in this bill. 
We all recognize that it is necessary and 
essential legislation. I do want to again 
point out that it is an extension of legis- 
lation for a 2-year period and that many 
of these districts, and those that are 
hardest hit, and for whom relief is 
sought under this law, have a continuing 
problem. While I agree with the chair- 
man of the subcommittee that the sooner 
we can get rid of the legislation the bet- 
ter, yet I think that if we weigh all of 
the evidence it is legislation that must 
be with us all during the period that we 
are going to be in this rather twilight 
zone of national defense. It becomes 
exceedingly hard for school administra- 
tors to project or to plan for the future 
when the thought is always hanging over 
their heads that the legislation may be 
terminated at the end of any 2-year 
period. So I urge that this type of legis- 
lation may be made permanent or semi- 
permanent legislation. Out of the expe- 
riences we have now gained the com- 
mittee can write legislation that will not 
be on a 2-year basis but, taking into 
consideration all the facts which my col- 


league from Colorado has just pointed 


out, will allow for legislation of a more 
permanent nature. 

The district I represent is very hard 
hit. The city in which I live has 54 per- 
cent of its upland area in Federal own- 
ership. It grew from 35,000, a figure at 
which it had practically been stabilized, 
for it was a bedroom community, to close 
to 70,000. Those 70,000 are still with us. 

Not only that, the Federal Government, 
under the Wherry Housing Act, is con- 
templating erecting 500 new houses in 
the immediate future, with the prospect 
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of extending that another thousand with- 
in the next 2 or 3 years. The increases, 
and the impact there is just as severe 
as they were at any point during the 
war. 

We have gotten away from 2-session 
schools by taxing the communities to the 
limit and by bonding them. We have 
expended and are expending all the 
money we can get from the local sources 
to take up this loan. Therefore, I be- 
lieve in these cases this is the responsi- 
bility of the Federal Government, but 
that we should know so that the people 
who administer our school laws can go 
ahead and do it intelligently and can 
plan it. 

The committee report in the last para- 
graph on page 2, under the heading 
“Effect of Increased Defense Activities” 
states: 

In the 3 years Public Law 874 has been in 
operation the number of eligible districts and 
the number of federally connected children 
have increased sharply each year. 


Thatis true. As we have gone into this 
new defense effort expansion has taken 
place, and it is going. to continue to ex- 
pand. I do not think we have reached 
that full expansion yet. 

At the bottom of page 3 of the com- 
mittee report it is stated: 

The Federal responsibility to which Public 
Law 874 is addressed will continue for as long 
as the Federal Government continues to own 
and use large areas of tax-exempt property. 


That is not decreasing. 

I realize the fight we have to get the 
money from the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, but when our cause is just we 
generally succeed in doing it. 

I have here a letter compiled by the 
superintendent of schools working with 
other groups in the city of Alameda that 
shows the estimated average daily at- 
tendance for 1952 and 1953, the entitle- 
ment under the old law, and the entitle- 
ment under the Senate bill, because at 
the time this was done your bill was not 
written. 

I include herewith the letter showing 
the effects on school districts in the 
Eighth Congressional District, caused by 
increases of population: 


Boarp or EDUCATION, 
CITY OF ALAMEDA, 
Alameda, Calif., June 24, 1953. 
Hon. GEORGE P. MILLER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MILLER: With the as- 
sistance of the assistant county superin- 
tendent of schools of Alameda County, a 
sampling was taken to determine the effect 
of Senate bill 1597 on the entitlements. of 
Federally impacted districts. 

The following figures were compiled based 
on the California local contribution rate 
established December 11, 1952, of $94.64 
elementary, $154.78 unified, and $257.09 high 
school district; 1952-53 average daily at- 
tendance and number of pupils under sec- 
tions 3 (a) and 3 (b) of Public Law 874 for 
1952-53 were based on districts’ estimates. 
The calculations do not take into account 
deductions made in lieu of tax moneys or 
other Federal deductions. Losses were based 
on the highest possible gross entitlement a 
district would receive under existing Public 
Law 874 for 1952-53 as compared to a theoret- 
ical calculated entitlement for 1952-53 under 
the proposed Senate bill 1597. The same 
average daily attendance figures, number of 
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3 (a) and 3 (b) pupils and contribution 
rates were used for each of the gross 


entitlements, 


title-| gross | cent- 
en 
School district ment, entitie- age 
-| Public | ment, | loss 
Law | 8. 1597 
Alameda Unifled . 10, 200 8576, 710) $546, 682 5.21 
Monterey Elemen- 
tary District 9. 46 
San Lorenzo Ele- 
mentary District... 53. 12 
Hayward Elemen- 
tary District. 41.0 
Hayward Union 
F 84.0 
San ndro Unified 84.0 
Berkeley Unifled 37. 78 
Livermore Union 
A 21.0 
Pleasanton Elemen- 
TE pe EER 5.32 
Mount Eden Ele- 
mentary._........- 29. 27 
Livermore Elemen- 
lays ERNIS — — —— 9. 67 
La Vesta men- 
COTW AE R ADIER RAN, 61. 66 
Castro Valley Ele- 
mentary 63.0 


Very truly yours, 
DONALD M. RODERICK, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I can appreciate the 
feeling of the gentleman who has just 
spoken and the attitude of the gentleman 
from Colorado. Of course, we could 
shake up the formulas. All you have to 
do to change the formula is to just 
change one or two figures. It looks like 
a simple change until you get to the final 
totals, and then it presents an entirely 
different picture, as these formulas are 
necessarily complicated. We spent hours 
and days on them with men who had 
worked with the law 874 in the actual 
operation of the legislation. The for- 
mula in some cases resulted in a reduc- 
tion, but they were fair enough to say 
it was an improvement, for after all we 
are not writing permanent legislation. 
We are trying to get out of this business 
and we are trying to carry on the 
United States Government responsibil- 
ity and that responsibility alone. It is 
not a raid upon the Treasury, If one of 
the suggestions is taken, you change the 
formula and that changes the amount of 
money all over the country. If you take 
the other suggestion, you bring in the big 
cities which have not requested this and 
are not in real need so far as that is 
concerned. I think it would be well if 
we keep in mind the areas that gave 
birth to the idea of helping in this field. 
They were the areas which were hit by 
impacts and where the tax burden on 
the people in those areas grew out of 
proportion to their ability to pay. So it 
was with that in mind that we worked. 
I sincerely hope the committee will not 
consider changing the formula now be- 
cause we have had much valuable ex- 
perience. We have had years of ex- 
perience in this, and I cannot conceive 
of any formula being tampered with 
here that would very likely and most 
probably jeopardize the bill because most 
of the districts that have suffered any 
impact have received help. 
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Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BARDEN. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of California. I find no 
fault with the formula, and I am not 
going to try to change it, but I do think 
that out of the experience that the com- 
mittee now has, it could write legislation 
of a semipermanent nature so that with- 
in the next 2-year period the school ad- 
ministrators will know what they can 
expect and they will not be always on 
the uneasy seat wondering whether they 
are going to get their money or not. 

Mr. BARDEN. May I say to the gen- 
tleman we gave much thought to that. 
I am not so sure but that in the final 
analysis the House and the Senate in 
their wisdom will eventually work out a 
formula that where the Federal Govern- 
ment has taken over property and has 
created these conditions, instead of com- 
ing back to the House every year or every 
2 years, and working away on this same 
thing, we could come forth with a for- 
mula which would be automatic. And 
I might say parenthetically, I have dis- 
cussed this with the chairman of the 
committee, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. MCCONNELL]. We recog- 
nize the importance of this problem. 
Then the Federal Government and the 
budget and the Treasury and the Con- 
gress would know exactly what the over- 


-all cost would be of a project whether it 


was a Federal housing project or a mili- 
tary installation. They could incorpo- 
rate that. Heretofore, it has been 
around the corner and we have had to 
bring in these additional expenses, and 
attempt to do the right, fair, and equi- 
table thing. f 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCONNELL. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. I asked the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee to 
yield for the purpose of making an in- 
quiry about the situation in my district 
which has to do with the problem in 
one of these border cities, Texarkana, 
Texarkana being the border city between 
Arkansas and Texas. The Arkansas 
side of Texarkana is part of my district, 
Over on the Texas side is what is re- 
ferred to as the Red River Arsenal, an 
ordnance plant which is operated by 
the Ordnance Department of the Army, 
Employees who work at the Red River 
Arsenal and who have children in school 
get the same amount whether they are 
on the Texas or the Arkansas side. 

In connection with the operation, 
there is what is known as the Lone Star 
Ordnance, which is operated by con- 
tractors. Under the present law, em- 
ployees living on the Texas side and 
working for Lone Star are given some 
maintenance funds because they have 
children in school on the Texas side, 
Employees on the Arkansas side who 
work on the same project, who have chil- 
dren in the school on the Arkansas side, 
do not get any maintenance funds. 

My understanding is that that situa- 
tion is cleared up in this legislation we 
have before us today and that both sides 
of the State line will be treated alike. 
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T should like the distinguished chairman 
to inform me whether that is not true. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Yes. We have 
provided for payments where those cases 
of impact cross State lines. The par- 
ticular case that the gentleman has 
mentioned has been checked and will be 
taken care of under the provisions of 
H. R. 6078. 

Mr. HARRIS. Whether they are 
working for the contractors in establish- 
ments such as I have mentioned or di- 
rectly for the Department of Defense? 

Mr. McCONNELL. That is right. 

Mr. HARRIS, I thank the gentleman 
very much, 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself another minute in order to 
answer a question of the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS]. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I understand that in the last 
bill there was $400,000 for impacted areas 
for school purposes, and in, this bill there 
is upwards of $350,000; is that correct? 

Mr. McCONNELL. If I understand 
the question, the gentlewoman is asking 
about her own particular area? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mas- 
sachusetts, that is right. 

Mr. McCONNELL. It is about $350,000. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. And 
it was $400,000 in the last bill? 

Mr. McCONNELL, It is about $100,- 
000 less. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
thank the gentleman very much. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may require to the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Fre- 
LINGHUYSEN], a member of the commit- 
tee. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have no intention of taking very 
much of the Committee’s time. I feel 
there is no disagreement about the ad- 
visability of extending this legislation; 
and, as a member of the committee, I 
would like to say that I enjoyed working 
with the subcommittee. I believe we ex- 
plored the various aspects of this ques- 
tion thoroughly, and I think the solution 
is an excellent one. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems unlikely that 
there will be any serious disagreement 
regarding the extension of Public Law 
874 for a 2-year period, as proposed by 
the bill which we are presently con- 
sidering. For the general information 
of the members, however, I would like to 
mention briefly why there is a continu- 
ing need for Federal assistance in the 
operation and maintenance of schools 
in the so-called impacted school dis- 
tricts. 

It is authoritatively estimated, for the 
fiscal year 1953, that there will be some 
750,000 children in 2,300 school districts 
with respect to whom payments will be 
made under Public Law 874. Expendi- 
tures under this law for this period are 
estimated at $60,500,000. This total of 
750,000 children includes those who re- 
side on Federal property or who reside 
with parents employed on Federal prop- 
erty, or who both reside on Federal prop- 
erty and have parents who are employed 
there. In the fiscal year 1952 there were 
about 620,000 children in these cate- 
gories. While in fiscal 1951 there were 
only 442,000 such children, expenditures 
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for the first 3 years’ operation under this 
law totaled about $128 million. 

It can thus be seen that the number 
of “Federally connected” children has 
grown steadily since the inception of this 
program. So too has the cost of dis- 
charging the Federal responsibility for 
the operation and maintenance of 
schools in these areas. The burden on 
local school districts because of sub- 
stantially increased enrollments is ex- 
pected to continue, and the loss of tax- 
able property also is a continuing one. 
In both cases, since the Federal Govern- 
ment is responsible for this impact, rea- 
sonable Federal assistance should be 
forthcoming. 

There is only one other point which 
I would like to bring up at this time. It 
may well be that the point already is 
well understood, but it seems worth re- 
iterating. 

The chairman of our committee and 
others have mentioned that we are pro- 
posing only a 2-year extension of the 
present law—to June 30, 1956. In other 
words, although the problem can be de- 
scribed fairly as a continuing one, only 
a temporary extension is now being 
sought. 

The reason for this recommendation 
lies in the fact that the long-range prob- 
lem of Federal responsibility in the edu- 
cational and other fields is to be consid- 
ered by a commission. President Eisen- 
hower in his State of the Union mes- 
sage recommended that a commission 
study thoroughly the proper relationship 
between Federal, State, and local pro- 
grams in these fields. Presumably their 
findings and recommendations can be 
thoroughly discussed by the next Con- 
gress when permanent legislation may 
be considered. In the meantime the 
localities adversely affected by Federal 
activities can be assured of continued 
assistance and can make their plans ac- 
cordingly. 

In closing, I would like to say that 
I enjoyed working on the subcommittee 
which considered this bill. Some of the 
problems which we discussed were tech- 
nical and involved, and some appeared 
controversial. It is my belief that these 
questions have been thoroughly ex- 
plored and that the bill under considera- 
tion is an equitable one. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may require to 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
HoLrT]. 

Mr. HOLT. Mr. Chairman, at this 
time, as a freshman member of the sub- 
committee which was in charge of ex- 
tending and amending Public Laws 815 
and 874, I should like to compliment my 
colleagues and our chairman for the 
nonpartisan attitude with which the 
hearings and the final writing of the leg- 
islation was undertaken and completed. 

I did not take time last week when the 
House passed Public Law 815 to speak on 
it, and I should just like to refer to it 
briefly in these remarks. 

As a member of the committee, I did 
all within my power to see to it that the 
Federal Government met its obligations 


as far as the construction phase of Fed- 


eral aid to education in federally im- 
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pacted areas was concerned. The com- 
mittee included in the legislation $95 
million which were back entitlements 
that were due districts, but there were 
not the necessary appropriations avail- 
able at the time to meet that obligation. 

I should like to point out that both 
Public Laws 815 and 874 are temporary 
legislation wherein the Federal Govern- 
ment meets its responsibility in the 
school districts that are seriously bur- 
dened by Federal activities. I might add 
that hundreds of thousands of children 
have had schoolhouses and teachers that 
they could not have had otherwise. 
These laws eliminated much of the 
chaotic condition that existed before 
1950, a condition that resulted from nu- 
merous separate appropriations to a 
large number of Federal agencies for 
educational purposes, 

These statutes are necessarily com- 
plex. It has thus far been impossible 
to devise formulas for measuring eligi- 
bility and entitlements which are objec- 
tive enough to avoid extensive interpre- 
tations. So these statutes, although 
clearly the best thus far enacted to care 
for the problems, are nevertheless some- 
thing less than ideal. 

Public Law 874 provides temporary 
financial assistance for the maintenance 
and operation of schools in areas af- 
fected by Federal activities. The pur- 
pose of this bill before us is to extend 
the provisions of this law for an addi- 
tional 2 years only. 

The committee attempted to help the 
small, hard-hit school districts, in par- 
ticular, and give recognition to those 
States that help themselves as much as 
possible in providing funds for the main- 
tenance and operation of schools. 

We also attempted to follow the theory 
that the Federal Government must as- 
sume the responsibility of a local tax- 
payer because, in reality, it takes the 
place of a local taxpayer when it as- 
sumes ownership of land in a given 
school district. i 

In short, we attempted to achieve an 
equitable distribution of Federal funds 
to assist school districts and, at the same 
time, provide incentive for States to help 
themselves. 

I should like to thank the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare for 
their assistance to the committee and 
the staff of the Committee on Education 
and Labor, and I also would like to say 
that we received a great deal of assist- 
ance from those most sincere superin- 
tendents of schools who testified before 
our committee. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
first I want to commend the membership 
of the Committee on Education and La- 
bor for bringing this legislation to the 
floor of the House for our consideration. 

I realize that there are a number of 
provisions in this bill that are not com- 
pletely satisfactory to each and all of 
the Members of the House. I do think, 
however, that, generally speaking, the 
committee has done well in working out 
legislation on an extremely complicated 
and difficult problem. 

The Fourth District of Kansas is par- 
ticularly interested in this legislation for 
the reason that our district is one of 
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those that includes a number of defense- 
impacted areas. It is necessary that 
the assistance provided in this legisla- 
tion be approved in order that the chil- 
dren in such areas be given opportunity 
for education. The local taxing districts 
are presently contributing all they can 
provide under the law. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Broy- 
HILL]. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Chairman, the 
House in previous actions has already 
approved the principle of granting Fed- 
eral assistance in financing schools to 
the many communities in this country 
who have been deprived of tax revenue 
by virtue of the occupation of valuable 
land by the United States Government. 
The measure we have under considera- 
tion merely implements that action and 
carries out the intent of Congress. 

I have spoken several times before on 
this subject. So have many of my col- 
leagues. It is unnecessary for me to 
burden the House with a repetition of 
the arguments previously advanced. 
They are sound and valid arguments, 
arguments that have been accepted as 
such by the majority of the Members 
of this body. 

But since one of the counties I have 
the honor to represent in Congress, 
namely, Arlington County, has been 
mentioned in past debate as an example 
and is known to most Members, I feel it 
incumbent upon me to point out that 17 
percent of the total area of his county is 
owned and occupied by Uncle Sam. Mr. 
Chairman, this is not wasteland that 
would produce little or no taxable reve- 
nue. These Federal holdings have been 
taken from the most valuable land areas 
in the county. The commissioner of 
revenue of Arlington County has esti- 
mated that taxes lost by reason of Gov- 
ernment land ownership amount to the 
staggering sum of $4,962,223 a year while 
all other properties in the entire county 
yield only $6,096,888. In other words, 
the value of the federally owned prop- 
erty amounts to 45 percent of the total 
value of the entire community. 

This represents, in my opinion, Mr. 
Chairman, one of the most flagrant ex- 
amples of tax chiseling in the history of 
our country. And the tax evader in this 
case is none other than the United 
States Government. Scores of other 
communities throughout the Nation are 
affected to a lesser extent. They find 
themselves unable to provide the neces- 
Sary services to their citizens without the 
assistance of the Government. 

It is not an exaggeration to say that 
without aid to compensate for Govern- 
ment tax evasion the educational fa- 
cilities provided by many counties in 
America would be seriously impaired. 
Every American child is entitled by 
birthright to a decent education. But 
unless Uncle Sam stops removing tax- 
able land and property from the tax 
rolls; or unless this Government com- 
pensates for such tax evasion, thousands 
of kids will be deprived of one of the 
greatest assets of our form of govern- 
ment—a public education. 

We must not permit the Federal Gov- 
ernment to evade its just obligations at 
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the expense of our children. We must 
insist that adequate measures be pro- 
vided to alleviate the plight which many 
communities, including those in my own 
district, find themselves facing. We 
must in one way or another make up 
for the loss in tax revenue occasioned 
by Government ownership and occupa- 
tion of large land areas. 

The measure we are considering today 
is an important measure not only be- 
cause it is a just measure, but more im- 
portant, it deals with the future welfare 
of our children. We must provide them 
with the opportunity to a free educa- 
tion. We must give them good teachers 
and decent educational facilities. 

Mr. Chairman, I sincerely hope that 
sometime in the near future this Con- 
gress will adopt a sound program which 
will deal with the problem of tax-free 
Government lands. I have given much 
thought to this problem and I believe 
that we can work out a plan acceptable 
to both the Government and the affected 
communities which will take Uncle Sam 
off the list of tax evaders. I believe that 
a program of Government compensa- 
tion in lieu of taxes is the most sensible 
solution to this vexing problem. Under 
such a program it will no longer be nec- 
essary to depend on Federal educational 
grants. Mr. Chairman, I intend to in- 
troduce such a bill in the immediate 
future after consultation with some of 
the best tax experts in the Nation. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr, Chairman, I 
yield myself 3% minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, we were asked during 
last week’s debate, by the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. GoLDEN] about the 
Wolf Creek Dam and Reservoir. 

Wolf Creek Dam and Reservoir is a 
Federal project located in Wayne Coun- 
ty, Ky. The project involves 90,409 acres 
of Federal property acquired in 1949, and 
Wayne County receives approximately 
$5,500 per year under section 2 of Public 
Law 874—payment in lieu of taxes. 

Russell County has approximately 10 
3A pupils and 110 3B pupils for which 
they receive a payment of approximately 
$11,000. With the same number of chil- 
dren they will receive about $14,000 un- 
der H. R. 6078. This increase is brought 
about by the amendment which places a 
floor in computing the local contribu- 
tion rate—the local contribution rate has 
been approximately $44 per pupil and 
will be raised to about $57.50 per pupil. 

In closing I would like to do something 
I have not done before in either of these 
debates; I would like very much to pay 
tribute to my colleagues on the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. It has 
been a joy for me to work with them. 
They have given me their confidence and 
their loyalty which I prize very highly. 
I cannot say how much I have felt the 
real honor that I have received in being 
able to associate with these men in 
working out this legislation which is so 
difficult and so emotionally charged. 

I want to pay a public tribute to the 
men and also I want to pay special trib- 
ute to the ranking minority member, the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Barden]. He and I have cooperated on 
many pieces of legislation, and I have 
learned to value his counsel highly, 
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Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. JARMAN]. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Chairman, though 
H. R. 6078 does not make the provision 
for federally impacted areas that our 
school needs require and for which we 
had hoped, still we all recognize the fi- 
nancial demands upon our Federal Gov- 
ernment. Under all the circumstances, 
the committee has done a fine, impartial 
job and I rise at this time to pay tribute 
to the work of the committee. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Mr. Chair- 
mam I wish to express my appreciation 
for the fine, thorough manner in which 
our chairman has conducted these hear- 
ings and brought forth this bill. I am 
in thorough accord with its provisions. 

This bill provides equal justice, as 
nearly as may be, to all school districts 
anywhere within the borders of the 
United States. 

I am sorry I cannot say as much for 
the bill which passed the House last 
week, providing for buildings and facil- 
ities in impacted districts. I advocated 
and voted for the Elliott amendment 
which provided equal treatment in all 
cases, even though some school officials 
were derelict in the performance of their 
duties. I still think that as a matter 
of common justice this amendment 
should have passed. In my opinion, de- 
nial of housing and facilities to school- 
children is not a good way to balance 
the budget. This bill contains no such 
deficiency and should be passed, 
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Mr.BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to make the general request that 
all Members have the right to revise and 
extend their remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired; all time under the rule has 
expired. 

The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That (a) the first sen- 
tence of section 2 (a) of the act of Septem- 
ber 30, 1950 (Public Law 874, 81st Cong.), 
is amended by striking out “three succeed- 
ing fiscal years” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“five succeeding fiscal year.” 

(b) Such section 2 (a) is further amended 
by inserting “with respect to the property 
so acquired” after the phrase “other Federal 
payments” wherever such phrase appears 
therein. 

(c) Section 2 (b) (1) of such act is 
amended by inserting after “act” the follow- 
ing: “, and property taxes paid with respect 
to Federal property, whether or not such 
taxes are paid by the United States.” 

Sec. 2. (a) (1) Subsections (a) and (b) 
of section 3 of such act are amended to read 
as follows: 


“CHILDREN RESIDING ON, OR WHOSE PARENTS ARE 
EMPLOYED ON, FEDERAL PROPERTY 
“Children of persons who reside and work on 
Federal property 


“Sec. 3. (a) For the purpose of computing 
the amount to which a local educational 
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agency is entitled under this section for any 
fiscal year ending prior to July 1, 1956, the 
Commissioner shall determine the number 
of children who were in average daily at- 
tendance at the schools of such agency, and 
for whom such agency provided free public 
education, during the preceding fiscal year, 
and who, while in attendance at such 
schools, resided on Federal property and (1) 
did so with a parent employed on Federal 
property situated in whole or in part in the 
same State as the school district of such 
agency or situated within reasonable com- 
muting distance from the school district of 
such agency, or (2) had a parent who was on 
active duty in the uniformed services (as 
defined in section 102 of the Career Com- 
pensation Act of 1949). 


“Children of persons who reside or work on 
Federal property 

ra ( b) For such purpose, the Commissioner 
shall also determine the number of children 
who were in average daily attendance at the 
schools of a local educational agency, and 
for whom such agency provided free public 
education, during the preceding fiscal year 
(other than those specified in subsection 
(a) hereof) and who, while in attendance at 
such schools, either resided on Federal prop- 
erty, or resided with a parént employed on 
Federal property situated in whole or in part 
in the same State as such agency or situated 
within reasonable commuting distance from 
the school district of such agency.” 

(2) Such section is further amended by 
striking out subsections (d), (e), and (f), by 
redesignating subsections (c) and (g) as 
subsections (d) and (e), respectively, and 
by inserting after subsection (b) the follow- 
ing new subsection: 


“Computation of amount of entitlement 


“(c) (1) The amount to which a local 
educational agency is entitled under this 
section for any fiscal year ending prior to 
July 1, 1956, shall be an amount equal to (A) 
the local contribution rate (determined un- 
der subsection (d)) multiplied by (B) the 
sum of the number of children determined 
under subsection (a) and one-half of the 
number determined under subsection (b), 
minus 2 percent of the difference between 
such sum and the total number of children 
who were in average daily attendance at the 
schools of such agency, and for whom such 
agency provided free public education, dur- 
ing the preceding fiscal year; except that no 
local educational agency shall be entitled to 
any payment under this section for any 
fiscal year unless the sum of the number of 
children determined under subsection (a) 
and one-half of the number of children de- 
termined under subsection (b) is 10 or more, 
Notwithstanding the foregoing provisions of 
this paragraph, whenever and to the extent 
that, in his judgment, exceptional circum- 
stances exist which make such action neces- 
sary to avoid inequity and avoid defeating 
the purposes of this act, the Commissioner 
may waive or reduce the 2 percent deduction, 
or the requirement of 10 or more children, 
contained in this paragraph, or both. Not- 
withstanding the foregoing provisions of this 
paragraph, where the average daily attend- 
ance at the schools of any local educational 
agency during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1939, exceeded 35,000, there shall be a 
3 percent deduction in lieu of the 2 percent 
deduction specified in the first sentence of 
this paragraph, and the second sentence of 
this paragraph shall not apply. 

“(2) 11— 

“(A) the amount computed under para- 
graph (1) for a local educational agency for 
any fiscal year ending prior to July 1, 1956, 
together with the funds available to such 
agency from State, local, and other Federal 
sources (including funds available under 
section 4 of this act), is, in the Judgment of 
the Commissioner, less than the amount 
necessary to enable such agency to provide a 


a 
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level of education equivalent to that main- 
tained in the school districts of the State 
which, in the judgment of the Commissioner 
are generally comparable to the school dis- 
trict of such agency; 

“(B) such agency is, in the judgment of 
the Commissioner, making a reasonable tax 
effort and exercising due diligence in avall- 
ing itself of State and other financial as- 
sistance; 

“(C) not less than 50 percent of the total 
number of children who were in average 
daily attendance at the schools of such 
agency, and for whom such agency provided 
free public education, during the preceding 
fiscal year resided on Federal property; and 

“(D) effective for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1955, the eligibility of such agency 
under State law for State aid with respect to 
the free public education of children residing 
on Federal property, and the amount of such 
aid, is determined on a basis no less favorable 
to such agency than the basis used in deter- 
mining the eligibility of local educational 
agencies for State aid, and the amount there- 
of, with respect to the free public education 
of other children in the State, 


the Commissioner may increase the amount 
computed under paragraph (1) to the extent 
necessary to enable such agency to provide 
a level of education equivalent to that main- 
tained in such comparable school districts; 
except that this paragraph shall in no case 
operate to increase the amount computed for 
any fiscal year under paragraph (1) for a 
local educational agency above the amount 
determined by the Commissioner to be the 
cost per pupil of providing a level of educa- 
tion equivalent to that maintained in such 
comparable school districts, multiplied by 
the number of children who were in average 
daily attendance at the schools of such 
agency, and for whom such agency provided 
free public education, during the preceding 
year and who resided on Federal property 
during such preceding year, minus the 
amount of State aid which the Commissioner 
determines to be available with respect to 
such children for the year for which the 
computation is being made.” 

(b) (1) So much of the subsection of such 
section 3 herein redesignated as subsection 
(d) as precedes clause (1) thereof is amended 
to read as follows: 


“Local contribution rate 


d) The local contribution rate for a Jocal_ 
educational agency (other than a local edu- 
cational agency in Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, Guam, Wake Island, or the Virgin 
Islands) for any fiscal year shall be com- 
puted by the Commissioner of Education, 
after consultation with the State educational 
agency and the local educational agency, in 
the following manner:“. 

(2) Clause (1) of such subsection is 
amended by striking out “most nearly com- 
parable” and inserting in lieu thereof “gen- 
erally comparable”. 

(c) Such subsection is further amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new sentences: “In no event shall the local 
contribution rate for any local educational 
agency in any State in the continental 
United States for any fiscal year be less than 
50 percent of (i) the aggregate current 
expenditures, during the second fiscal year 
preceding such fiscal year, made by all local 
educational agencies in such State (without 
regard to the source of the funds from which 
such expenditures were made), divided by 
(ii) the aggregate mumber of children in 
average daily attendance to whom such agen- 
cies provided free public education during 
such second preceding fiscal year. The local 
contribution rate for any local educational 
agency in Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Guam, 
Wake Island, or the Virgin Islands, shall be 
determined for any fiscal year by the Com- 
missioner in accordance with policies and 
principles which will, in his judgment, best 
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effectuate the purposes of this act and most 
nearly approximate the policies and prin- 
ciples provided herein for determining local 
contribution rates in other States.” 

(d) The subsection of such section herein 
redesignated as subsection (e) is amended 
by inserting “(other than subsection (c) (2) 
thereof)” after “this section”. The second 
parenthetical clause contained in such sub- 
section is amended to read as follows: “(but 
only to the extent such payments are not 
deducted under the last sentence of section 
2 (a)); and, in the case of Federal payments 
representing an allotment to the local edu- 
cational agency from United States Forestry 
Reserve funds, Taylor Grazing Act funds, 
United States Mineral Lease Royalty funds, 
Migratory Bird Conservation Act funds, or 
similar funds, only to the extent that chil- 
dren who reside on or with a parent em- 
ployed on the property with respect to which 
such funds are paid are included in deter- 
mining the amount to which such agency is 
entitled under this section)”. 

Sec. 3. Subsection (a) of section 4 of such 
act is amended to read as follows: 


“Increases hereafter, occurring 


“Sec. 4. (a) If the Commissioner deter- 
mines for any fiscal year ending prior to July 
1, 1956— 

“(1) that, as a direct result of activities of 
the United States (carried on either directly 
or through a contractor), an increase in the 
number of children in average daily attend- 
ance at the schools of any local educational 
agency has occurred in such fiscal year, 
which increase so resulting from activities of 
the United States is equal to at least 5 per- 
cent of the number of all children in average 
daily attendance at the schools of such 
agency during the preceding fiscal year; and 

“(2) that such activities of the United 
States have placed on such agency a substan- 
tial and continuing financial burden; and 

“(3) that such agency is making a reason- 
able tax effort and is exercising due diligence 
in availing itself of State and other financial 
assistance but is unable to secure sufficient 
funds to meet the increased educational costs 
involved, 


then such agency shall be entitled to receive 
for such fiscal year an amount equal to the 
product of— 

“(A) the number of children which the 
Commissioner determines to be the increase, 
so resulting from activities of the United 
States, in such year in average daily attend- 
ance; and 

“(B) the amount which the Commissioner 
determines to be the current expenditures 
per child necessary to provide free public 
education to such additional children during 
such year, minus the amount which the 
Commissioner determines to be available 
from State, local, and Federal sources for 
such purpose (not counting as available for 
such purpose either payments under section 
2 of this act or funds from local sources nec- 
essary to provide free public education to 
other children), 

For the next fiscal year (except where the 
determination under the preceding sentence 
has been made with respect to the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1956) such agency shall be 
entitled to receive 50 percent of such prod- 
uct, but not to exceed for such year the 
amount which the Commissioner determines 
to be necessary to enable such agency, with 
the State, local, and other Federal funds 
available to it for such purpose, to provide a 
level of education equivalent to that main- 
tained in the school districts in such State 
which in his judgment are generally com- 
parable to the school district of such agency. 
The determinations whether an increase has 
occurred for purposes of clause (1) hereof 
and whether such increase meets the 5-per- 
cent requirement contained in such clause, 
for any fiscal year, shall be made on the basis 
of estimates by the Commissioner made prior 
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to the close of such year, except that an un- 
derestimate made by the Commissioner pur- 
suant to the foregoing provisions of this sen- 
tence shall not operate to deprive an agency 
of its entitlement to any payments under 
this section to which it would be entitled 
had the estimate been accurate. The deter- 
mination under clause (B) shall be made by 
the Commissioner after considering the cur- 
rent expenditures per child in providing free 
public education in those school districts in 
the State which, in the judgment of the 
Commissioner, are generally comparable to 
the school district of the local educational 
agency for which the computation is being 
made.” 

Sec. 4. Subsection (c) of section 4 of such 
act is amended to read as follows: 


“Counting of certain children 

“(c) In determining under subsection (a) 
whether there has been an increase in at- 
tendance in any fiscal year directly result- 
ing from activities of the United States 
and the number of children with respect 
to whom payment is to be made for any 
fiscal year, the Commissioner shall not 
count children whose attendance is attrib- 
utable to activities of the United States 
carried on in connection with real property 
which has been excluded from the definition 
of Federal property by the last sentence of 
paragraph (1) of section 9, but shall count 
as an increase directly resulting from activ- 
ities of the United States an increase in 
the number of children who reside on Fed- 
eral property or reside with a parent em- 
ployed on Federal property.” 

Sec. 5. Subsection (d) of section 4 of such 
act is amended to read as follows: 


“Adjustment for certain decreases in Federal 
activities 


“(d) Whenever the Commissioner deter- 
mines that— 

“(1) a local educational agency has made 
preparations to provide during a fiscal year 
free public education for a certain number 
of children to whom subsection (a) applies; 

“(2) such preparations were in his judg- 
ment reasonable in the light of the infor- 
mation available to such agency at the time 
such preparations were made; and 

“(3) such number has been substantially 
reduced by reason of a decrease in or cessa- 
tion of Federal activities or by reason of a 
failure of any such activities to occur, 
the amount to which such agency is other- 
wise entitled under this section for such 
year shall be increased to the amount to 
which, in the judgment of the Commissioner, 
such agency would have been entitled but 
for such decrease in or cessation of Federal 
activities or the failure of such activities to 
occur, minus any reduction in current ex- 
penditures for such year which the Com- 
missioner determines that such agency has 
effected, or reasonably should have effected, 
by reason of such decrease in or cessation 
of Federal activities or the failure of such 
activities to occur.” 

Sec. 6. Subsection (b) of section 5 of such 
act is amended to read as follows: 


“Payment 


“(b) The Commissioner shall, subject to 
the provisions of subsection (c), from time 
to time pay to each local educational agency, 
in advance or otherwise, the amount which 
he estimates such agency is entitled to re- 
ceive under this act. Such estimates shall 
take into account the extent (if any) to 
which any previous estimate of the amount 
to be paid such agency under this act 
(whether or not in the same fiscal year) 
Was greater or less than the amount which 
should have been paid to it. Such pay- 
ments shall be made through the disbursing 
facilities of the Department of the Treasury 
and prior to audit or settlement by the 
General Accounting Office.” 
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Sec. T. Subsection (c) of section 5 of such 
act is amended to read as follows: 


“Adjustments where ga by appro- 
priations 


“(c) If the funds appropriated for a 
fiscal year for making the payments pro- 
vided in this act are not sufficient to pay in 
full the total amounts to which all local 
educational agencies are entitled, the 
Commissioner shall, subject to any limita- 
tion contained in the act appropriating such 
funds, allocate such funds, other than so 
much thereof as he estimates to be required 
for section 6, among sections 2, 3, and 4 (a) 
in the proportion that the amount he es- 
timates to be required under each such 
section bears to the total estimated to be 
required under all such sections. The 
amount thus allocated to any such section 
shall be available for payment of a percent- 
age of the amount to which each local edu- 
cational agency is entitled under such sec- 
tion (including, in the case of section 3, any 
increases under subsection (c) (2) thereof), 
such percentage to be equal to the per- 
centage which the total funds available for 
the fiscal year for all such sections is of the 
total of the amounts the Commissioner 
estimates to be required under all such sec- 
tions. In case the amount so allocated to 
a section for a fiscal year exceeds the total 
to which all local educational agencies are 
entitled under such section for such year or 
in case additional funds become available 
for carrying out such sections, the excess, or 
such additional funds, as the case may be, 
shall be allocated by the Commissioner, 
among the sections for which the previous 
allocations are inadequate, on the same basis 
as is provided above for the initial alloca- 
tion.” 

Sec. 8. (a) Section 6 of such act is amended 
by inserting “(a)” after “Sec. 6.” 

(b) Such section is further amended by 
striking out the second sentence and in- 
serting the following in lieu thereof: “To 
the maximum extent practicable, the local 
educational agency, or the head of the Fed- 
eral department or agency, with which any 
arrangement is made under this section 
shall take such action as may be necessary 
to insure that the education provided pur- 
suant to such arrangement is comparable to 
free public education provided for children 
in comparable communities in the State, or, 
in the case of education provided under this 
section outside the continental United 
States, Alaska, and Hawaii, comparable to 
free public education provided for children 
in the District of Columbia, For the pur- 
pose of providing such comparable educa- 
tion, personnel may be employed without 
regard to the civil-service or classification 
laws.” 

(c) Such section is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsections: 

“(b) In any case in which the Commis- 
sioner makes such arrangements for the pro- 
vision of free public education in facilities 
situated on Federal property, he may also 
make arrangements for providing free pub- 
lic education in such facilities for children 
residing in any area adjacent to such prop- 
erty with a parent who, during some portion 
of the fiscal year in which such education is 
provided, was employed on such property, 
but only if the Commissioner determines 
after consultation with the appropriate 
State educational agency (1) that the pro- 
vision of such education is appropriate to 
carry out the purposes of this act, (2) that 
no local educational agency is able to pro- 
vide suitable free public education for such 
children, and (3) in any case where in the 
judgment of the Commissioner the need for 
the provision of such education will not be 
temporary in duration, that the local educa- 
tional agency of the school district in which 
such children reside, or the State educational 
agency, or both, will make reasonable tul- 
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tion payments to the Commissioner for the 
education of such children. Such pay- 
ments may be made either directly or 
through deductions from amounts to which 
the local educational agency is entitled un- 
der this act, or both, as may be agreed upon 
between such agency and the Commissioner. 
Any amounts paid to the Commissioner by a 
State or local educational agency pursuant 
to this section shall be covered into the 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

“(c) In any case in which the Commis- 
sioner makes arrangements under this sec- 
tion for the provision of free public educa- 
tion in facilities situated on Federal property 
in Puerto Rico, Guam, Wake Island, or the 
Virgin Islands, he may also make e- 
ments for providing free public education in 
such facilities for children residing with a 
parent employed by the United States, but 
only if the Commissioner determines after 
consultation with the appropriate State edu- 
cational agency (1) that the provision of 
such education is appropriate to carry out 
the purposes of this act, and (2) that no local 
educational agency is able to provide suitable 
free public education for such children. 

“(d) The Commissioner may make an ar- 
rangement under this section only with a lo- 
cal educational agency or with the head of 
the Federal department or agency adminis- 
tering the Federal property on which the 
education is to be provided. Arrangements 
may be made under this section only for the 
provision of education in facilities situated 
on Federal property. 

“(e) To the maximum extent practicable, 
the Commissioner shall limit the total pay- 
ments made pursuant to any such arrange- 
ment for educating children within the con- 
tinental United States, Alaska, or Hawaii, 
to an amount per pupil which will not ex- 
ceed the per pupil cost of free public educa- 
tion provided for children in comparable 
communities in the State. The Commis- 
sioner shall limit the total payments made 
pursuant to any such arrangement for edu- 
eating children outside the continental 
United States, Alaska, or Hawaii, to an 
amount per pupil which will not exceed 
the amount he determines to be necessary 
to provide education comparable to the free 
public education provided for children in the 
District of Columbia, 

) In the administration of this section, 
the Commissioner shall not exercise any di- 
rection, supervision, or control over the per- 
sonnel, curriculum, or program of instruc- 
tion of any school or school system.” 

Sec. 9. Subsection (d) of section 8 of such 
act is amended to read as follows: 

(d) No appropriation to any department 
or agency of the United States, other than 
an appropriation to carry out this act, shall 
be available during the period beginning 
July 1, 1954, and ending June 30, 1956, for 
the employment of teaching personnel for the 
provision of free public education for chil- 
dren in any State or for payments to any 
local educational agency (directly or 
through the State educational agency) for 
free public education for children, except 
that nothing in the foregoing provisions of 
this subsection shall affect the availability 
of appropriations for the maintenance and 
operation of school facilities (1) on Federal 
property under the control of the Atomic 
Energy Commission or (2) by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs.” 

Sec. 10. (a) The second sentence of sec- 
tion 9 (1) of such act is amended to read 
as follows: “Such term includes real prop- 
erty which is owned by the United States 
and leased therefrom and the improvements 
thereon, even though the lessee’s interest, 
or any improvement on such property, is 
subject to taxation by a State or a political 
subdivision of a State or by the District of 
Columbia.” The last sentence of such sec- 
tion 9 (1) is amended by striking out “Such” 
and inserting in lieu thereof Notwithstand- 
ing the foregoing provisions of this para- 
graph, such.” 
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(b) Section 9 (8) of such act is amended 
by inserting immediately after the words 
“Puerto Rico,” the words “Guam, Wake Is- 
land,”. 

Sec. 11. Such act is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new section: 


“Election to receive certain payments with 
respect to the education of Indian 
children 


“Sec, 10. (a) The Governor of any State 
may elect to have the provisions of this sec- 
tion apply with respect to such State for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, or the suc- 
ceeding fiscal year. Notice of such an elec- 
tion shall be filed with the Secretary of the 
Interior and with the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation (1) before January 1, 1954, in the 
case of an election for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1955, and (2) before January 1, 
1955, in the case of an election for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1956. 

“(b) Whenever the Governor of a State 
has made such an election and has so filed 
notice thereof, then with respect to such 
State for the fiscal year for which such elec- 
tion was made— 

“(1) an Indian child who does not meet 
the requirements of clause (1) of section 3 
(a) shall be deemed to meet such require- 
ments if neither of his parents was regularly 
employed on non-Federal property; and 

“(2) notwithstanding the second sentence 
of section 9 (2), the term ‘child’ as used in 
this act (other than section 6) shall be 
deemed to include an Indian child. 

“(c) As used in this section, the term ‘In- 
dian child’ means any child of one-fourth 
or more degree of Indian blood who is recog- 
nized as such under the laws of the United 
States relating to Indian affairs.” 

Serc. 12, (a) Except where a different effec- 
tive date is specified, the amendments made 
by the preceding sections of this act shall 
become effective July 1, 1954. In the case 
of any local educational agency which was 
entitled to payments for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1954, under section 4 (a) of 
the act of September 30, 1950, as in effect 
prior to the enactment of this act, with 
respect to an increase in average daily at- 
tendance occurring in such fiscal year, such 
agency shall be entitled to payments for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, in accord- 
ance with the provisions following clause 
(B) of such section as amended by this act; 
and for such purpose the amount to which 
such agency was so entitled for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1954, shall be deemed 
to be the product referred to in such section 
as amended by this act. 

(b) The amendments made by the follow- 
ing provisions of this act shall become effec- 
tive as of July 1, 1953: 

(1) Subsections (b) and (c) of the first 
section; 

(2) Subsections (b) (1) and (c) of sec- 
tion 2, and the second sentence of subsection 
(d) of such section 2; 

(3) Section 8; and 

(4) Subsection (a) of section 10. 


Mr. McCONNELL (interrupting the 
reading). Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill may be con- 
sidered as read, be printed in the RECORD, 
and be open to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hosmer: Page 
21, strike out lines 12 to 19, inclusive, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(b) The amendments made by the fol- 
lowing provisions of this act shall become 
effective as of July 1, 1953: 

“(1) Subsection (b) of the first section; 
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“(2) Subsections (b) (1) and (c) of sec- 
tion 2, and the second sentence of subsec- 
tion (d) of such section 2; and 

“(3) Section 8. 

“(c) The amendments made by subsection 
(c) of the first section and subsection (a) 
of section 10 shall become effective as of 
July 1, 1952. 
appropriations made for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1953, for payments to local 
educational agencies as authorized by the act 
of September 30, 1950, shall be ava‘lable dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, to 
carry out such amendments with respect to 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953.” 


Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOSMER. I yield. 

Mr. McCONNELL. I have discussed 
this amendment with my colleagues on 
this side and I believe the same feeling 
prevails on the other side—they can 
speak for themselves—but, as far as our 
side is concerned, we are quite willing to 
accept the amendment. 

Mr. HOSMER. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman and his committee 
for their kindness and understanding in 
this connection. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, may I 
say that I have no opposition to the 
amendment. We have discussed it quite 
fully and, so far as I know, the Members 
who are present have no objection, so 
we, too, accept the gentleman’s amend- 
ment. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nevada. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from California. If this 
amendment or similar legislation is not 
adopted, it will be necessary to severely 
curtail the activities of several schools 
located in the Boulder City School Dis- 
trict in southern Nevada. I should like 
to briefly outline for the Members of the 
House the problem that is faced by these 
schools. 

Boulder City, Nev., is a Federal mu- 
nicipality located a few miles north of 
Hoover Dam. Boulder City is operated 
by the Bureau of Reclamation and con- 
tains the headquarters of several Federal 
agencies which are concerned with the 
operation of Hoover Dam and the Lake 
Mead area. It is also the regional head- 
quarters of the Bureau of Reclamation. 
It also has a Bureau of Mines experi- 
mental station and the National Park 
Service within its city limits. 

Prior to the passage of Public Law 874, 
the Boulder City School District, lying 
wholly within a Federal reservation əf 
67,200 acres, received a direct appropri- 
ation in the annual Department of In- 
terior appropriation bill. Upon the 
passage of Public Law 874, the direct ap- 
propriation was discontinued. It was 
felt that any Federal assistance should 
be administered under the provisions of 
the newly enacted legislation. 

Since September 1950, when Public 
Law 874 was passed, the Boulder City 
schools have been doing an excellent job. 
However, several weeks ago the Boulder 
City School District received a severe 
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shock when the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare notified the dis- 


‘trict of a legal interpretation which 


threatens to cut off Federal aid received 
under the provisions of Public Law 874 
by an estimated $70,000. 

This decision that school funds must 
be cut was based on a new interpretation 
of Federal property contained in the act. 
This definition reads as follows: 

Sec. 9. (1) The term “Federal property” 
means real property which is owned by the 
United States or is leased by the United 
States, and which is not subject to taxation 
py any, State or any political subdivision of 
a . 


In Boulder City the Federal Govern- 
ment has entered into leases with the 
local residents on the ground covering 
their homes or businesses. The amount 
of acreage covered by these leaseholds 
amounts to approximately 674 acres out 
of a total of 67,200 acres in the Federal 
reservation, or just about 1 percent of 
the total. Of course, this leased land 
belongs to the United States and is not 
subject to any State tax; but a leasehold 
interest held by a private citizen is tax- 
able, and Clark County has applied a 
school tax on the possessory interest in 
these leaseholds. The lawyers in the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare have now held that, by so doing, 
the county has eliminated all these leased 
lands from being considered in deter- 
mining the entitlement of the local 
schools under Public Law 874. While 
these 674 acres constitute only about 1 
percent of the total acreage in the Fed- 
eral reservation, this leased property 
generates over one-half of the local en- 
roliment in the schools. Thus, under 
this new interpretation the Boulder City 
schools stand to lose an estimated $70,- 
000 in Federal funds because of a lease- 
hold tax which returns approximately 
$2,600 per year to the county. 

I wish to emphasize that unless this 
amendment or similar legislation ig 
adopted, these schools will have to 
severely curtail their operations or pos- 
sibly close down. There is absolutely no 
other source of revenue open to them. 
The unfortunate position in which the 
citizens of Boulder City find themselves 
today cannot be blamed on the Boulder 
City School District or the State of 
Nevada. It arises simply because 
Boulder City is a wholly owned and oper- 
ated Federal installation that is depend- 
ent almost entirely for educational as- 
sistance on the Federal Government. It 
is my feeling that the interpretation of 
law made by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare is ill advised and 
not in keeping with the spirit of the law 
or with the intent of Congress. It is 
rather defeating the purpose of the law 
which was designed to provide for the 
educational needs of children on Federal 
lands. I urge the adoption of this 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Hosmer]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. ROGERS of Colo- 
rado: Page 4, line 17, after “or both”, strike 
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out the balance of line 17 and all of lines 
18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23 and 24. 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, this is the amendment I made ref- 
erence to in general debate. It has as 
its purpose the formula being equalized 
for all districts that may be affected by 
the Federal impactment of defense areas, 
As most of you know, under the present 
situation if a 2 percent impactment has 
been brought about then that district 
must absorb, but under the wording that 
I have proposed that we strike, if a 
school district on June 30, 1939, had as 
many as 35,000 pupils then they will be 
required to absorb 3 percent before they 
are eligible for payment under this bill. 

I ask the question, Why is this fair? 
Why is it not proper that all districts 
absorb Federal impactment in the same 
percentage? There is no formula that 
has been in existence where we have 
based it upon percentage until this comes 
along. 

Under Public Law 874 they were re- 
quired to have at least 6 percent if they 
had a school district of 35,000 or more in 
existence on June 30, 1939, and if they 
then became eligible they were paid. 
But now you are changing the formula 
and as you change the formula, all I 
ask of you is that you make it an equal- 
izing formula so that all school districts 
shall be treated alike and when I say 
“treated alike” in order for a school dis- 
trict of 10,000 pupils, as an example, to 
become eligible for aid under this bill 
they must absorb 2 percent of that or 
200 pupils. If it is a school district of 
50,000 as is the situation in my city, then 
that school district must absorb not 1,000 
pupils as the rest of them would but it 
cre absorb 1,500 before they are eligi- 

le. 

What I want to know is why in the 
adoption of a new formula do you start 
out in a discriminatory manner? I say 
it is discrimination and rank discrimi- 
nation because if you have a small school 
district of 100 pupils then you only have 
to absorb 2 before you are eligible. 

The argument has been made that a 
large school district, by virtue of the fact 
that it may have skyscraper manufactur- 
ing plants and other values for assess- 
ment purposes for the maintenance of 
schools, should be able to absorb these 
people. Well, now, they do absorb them. 
The point I am trying to make is, if they 
had 50,000 pupils under this formula they 
would have to absorb 1,500, and what I 
want to know is why is it necessary for 
them to absorb 1,500 in order to be eligi- 
ble to receive aid under this program? 
To me this is rank discrimination, not 
based upon any formula save and except 
that you reach into the air and say that 
because you did on June 30, 1939, have a 
school population of 35,000, when it does 
not have any relation whatsoever to your 
present situation, then you are penalized 
and have to pay 1 percent more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Colorado has expired. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, when we first consid- 
ered this law in the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor in 1950 and the problem 
of giving maintenance and operation aid 
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to school districts, the natural question 
arose as to what types of districts should 
be assisted. We were particularly dis- 
turbed about those areas where they 
might have had 50 or 100 or 200 pupils 
and all of a sudden they were confronted 
with several thousand pupils to educate. 
It created conditions which were just in- 
tolerable and inhuman. We sought, first 
of all, to take care of that type of con- 
dition and problem. Then we came to the 
situation of the larger cities and we felt 
that with their size they would undoubt- 
edly receive an immediate impetus as far 
as business was concerned, and increased 
wealth, and that they were in much bet- 
ter shape to absorb additional pupils due 
to some type of Federal activity as well 
as due to their normal growth. With 
that in mind we provided a different type 
of approach for cities, you might say, in 
the larger categories. In Public Law 874, 
passed in 1950, we said that districts hav- 
ing a number of children exceeding 35,- 
000 as of June 30, 1939, should have to 
have twice as high an eligibility showing 
in order to be able to get any aid. Then 
it was provided that they should absorb 
the first percentage of their eligibility 
amount. A 3-percent amount had to be 
absorbed and that is the law of the land 
today. So, we definitely discriminated as 
far as the large cities are concerned, and 
I agree with the gentleman when he said 
it is discrimination. We did it delib- 
erately because we felt that the larger 
cities could handle their problems better 
than the smaller districts. 

In the new bill we followed out the 
same general approach; in other words, 
the absorption idea as far as the larger 
cities are concerned is not a new one; it 
is in the law of the land today—Public 
Law 874. We changed some of the terms 
of it, but the absorption principle is there 
just the same, 

What I also would like to say is this: 
The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man strikes out all of the sentence start- 
ing with line 17 on page 4 down to line 
24. That applies to how many districts 
in this country? I do not know. I do 
not know even what the cost will be. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCCONNELL, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The in- 
formation given to me by the Depart- 
ment of Education is that it applies to 40 
districts throughout the entire United 
States. 

Mr. McCONNELL. They are the big 
districts. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. McCONNELL. What cities would 
get into it, does the gentleman know? 
How about Chicago, New York, or Phila- 
delphia, will they get into it? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. No, they 
would not, because under Public Law 874, 
so I am informed, out of the 40 who were 
beyond the 35,000 as of June 30, 1939, 
only 6 of them have qualified under Pub- 
lic Law 874. 

Mr. McCONNELL. What would be 
the cost of the gentleman's amend- 
ment? Does he know for sure? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The ex- 
act cost? It would depend entirely upon 
whether or not any one of these 40 other 
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than these 6 would be able to show a 2 
percent impactment of Federal pupils be- 
fore they could ascertain the exact cost. 

Mr. McCONNELL. I would say that 
the cost would be a very important mat- 
ter we would have to consider here. The 
gentleman says he does not know that? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. You can- 
not ascertain the cost. First of all, there 
are only 40 school districts in the entire 
United States that had 35,000 or more 
pupils on June 30, 1939. As the gentle- 
man pointed out in his statement, it was 
not the intention of this committee at 
the time Public Law 874 was passed to 
give anything to the larger cities. You 
excluded those 40. However, even in 
spite of the strong formula you set up, 
at least 6 of them qualified. Of those 40 
who came into this category, only 6 
qualified. As they qualified, we know 
how much they have received. Certain- 
ly the committee did not anticipate at 
that time that they would qualify. 

Mr. McCONNELL. I do not say this 
in criticism, but it would have been very 
helpful to have had the gentleman ap- 
pear before the committee and explain 
the situation prior to this time. I do 
not know a great deal about the possible 
effects of this amendment so far as cost 
is concerned, and the gentleman himself 
admits that he does not know the cost. 
He says 40 districts were involved and 
that so many of these qualified, but we 
do not know what amounts of money 
would be involved in those situations be- 
cause they undoubtedly are the larger 
ones. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. As the 
gentleman knows, I did introduce bills 
in the 82d Congress and in the 83d Con- 
gress which strove to do the very thing 
I am asking by this amendment be done. 

Mr. McCONNELL. The gentleman 
means striking out this section we have 
here? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Yes. I 
introduced the bill in the 82d Congress 
and in this Congress. I did not receive 
any notice the committee was considering 
this bill. If I had known about it and 
had the opportunity, I would have been 
before the committee. 

Mr. McCONNELL. I do not mean to 
be critical, and I would not intend that 
at all, for the gentleman has every right 
to seek to get this additional money, but 
how much would Denver, for instance, 
reecive from this? That is in the gen- 
tleman’s district, I understand. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. At the 
present time we have a daily average at- 
tendance of 49,667. That is for the 
school year 1951 to 1952. We are getting 
$451,000. If the gentleman would like 
to have me do so, I could give him the 
figures as they deal with the other 5 cities 
and the amounts they have received 
within the last year. 

Mr. McCONNELL.. How much would 
Denver receive if this amendment were 
adopted? That is what I am asking. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. If this 
amendment were adopted we would go 
back to the 2 percent. Ihave not figured 
that out. 

Mr. McCONNELL. The gentleman 
does not know how much money you 
would get at Denver? 
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Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. It would 
be between $600,000 and $700,00 instead 
of the $450,000. 

Mr. McCONNELL. I am sympathetic 
with the gentleman but I feel that the 
principle we have followed, and which 
was considered very carefully in this 
committee, should be adhered to. 
Therefore, I oppose the amendment. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I thank 
the gentleman for yielding to me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Colorado [Mr. ROGERS]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ROGERS of Colo- 
rado: On page 4, line 20, after “June 30”, 
strike out “1939” and insert “1944” and on 
line 21 strike out “35,000” and insert “42,000.” 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, frankly and honestly, this amend- 
ment is for the purpose of trying to 
qualify my school district so that it will 
not be required to have the 3 percent 
impactment, so that it will only be re- 
quired to accept the 2 percent impact- 
ment. That is the reason I have selected 
it, and being honest and frank with you, 
the figure, as it deals with the average 
daily attendance in the city and county 
of Denver for the year 1944 is actually 
40,893. I have the figure 42,000 in the 
amendment. I point out if there are 
larger areas than the city and county 
of Denver in size—of course, we do not 
claim that, but if they are larger, this is 
a protection against the thing that you 
are talking about and yet gives relief to 
this particular area. I would like, if 
the committee sees fit, to permit the 
adoption of this amendment for the 
simple reason it would bring us in under 
the 2 percent and would not do any 
great damage to any other area. It is 
true that by raising this requirement 
from the year of 1939 to 1944, and rais- 
ing the size of the school district, you 
still have the same protection as you 
had before. Having this protection I see 
no reason why it should not be adopted. 
I, therefore, urge that if you want to do 
something for a district that does have 
impactment that has approximately 10 
percent of its school children as a result 
of Federal employment, here is an 
opportunity to do it without injuring 
anybody and at the same time assisting 
this particular area. Of course, I 
thought that the principle was wrong, 
but if the principle you are insisting 
upon now should be enforced, then I 
want it so that it will not discriminate 
against my district. Therefore, I ask 
each and every one of you to give ample 
consideration to this amendment and 
adopt it because it cannot hurt any- 
thing. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment, 

Mr. Chairman, I might say, speaking 
frankly, that my opposition might be 
lessened if I knew what effect this pro- 
posal would have. The figure 42,000 is 
mentioned. Is this a_ tailor-made 
amendment just for Denver? Just why 
2 a we gentleman pick the figure 
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Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Yes; I will 
be frank with you; that is the year with 
the lowest daily attendance as it applied 
in the year 1944. I pointed out the aver- 
age daily attendance for the year was 
40,893 so if you put it at 42,000, of course, 
I could have put it at 41,000 and still 
stayed within that category but I moved 
it up to 42,000. I may state of those 40 
who are ineligible unless they meet the 
6-percent requirement in Public Law 874, 
we do not know what their average daily 
attendance was in the year 1944. But I 
do know that if it increased instead of 
decreasing, as it did in our instance, in 
the city and county of Denver, then they 
would be less able to qualify if we ac- 
cepted that formula and boosted it up to 
42,000 at a different date that is nearer 
up to date; because when you go back 
to 1939 you are being arbitrary, as arbi- 
trary as you can be, because you take 
something 11 years ago, and this is 14 
years later. You are taking a formula as 
of 1939. I have moved it up to 1945. 

Mr. McCONNELL. It was felt that 
1939 was really the beginning of the 
sharp upward movement of military 
preparation and activity. World War II 
was just beginning at that itme, and 
there were efforts being made to build 
up the military strength of this country. 

I should like to ask the gentleman 
another question. It may be somewhat 
direct and I hope I will not embarrass 
him in asking it. Would any city be ben- 
efited by this except Denver? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. At the 
time that I made the inquiry, I ascer- 
tained that of the 6 cities that qualified 
under Public Law 874, San Francisco 
for the year 1944 had an average daily 
attendance of 57,670; Columbus, Ohio, 
would benefit because for the year of 
1943-44 it had 37,738. San Antonio, 
Tex., which incidentally was disqualified 
by only 511, for the year 1943-44 had 
an average daily attendance of 35,511. 
The figure for Seattle, Wash., for 1943-44 
would be 47,000. 

Mr. McCONNELL. May I say to the 
gentleman that I do not know how many 
would come under this, of the 40 districts 
that he has mentioned, nor what the cost 
would be, and I am fearful that in ac- 
cepting this amendment, much as I 
should like to help the gentleman in a 
personal way, it would seem to me that 
we would be legislating for some particu- 
lar situation without knowing its effect 
on the overall picture. For that reason 
Iam inclined to stay as I was in opposing 
any change in this section. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield to me 
further? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 2 additional minutes and 
yield to the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Perhaps 
in my anxiety to explain my own situa- 
tion I may have emphasized too much 
the interest that I had, as it affected my 
own particular district. I am sure the 
gentleman recognizes that as I went into 
this matter I tried to visualize the pos- 
sibilities of other areas. As I made my 
investigation I found these cases to 
which I have referred of San Francisco, 
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San Antonio, Tex., Columbus, Ohio, and 
Hawaii and Seattle. My amendment 
does not change the situation as it deals 
with San Francisco. It probably would 
change the situation as it deals with Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, and San Antonio, Tex. 
But it would not change the situation as 
to Seattle or Hawaii; that is, my last 
amendment would not. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Would not the 
gentleman say that Denver has been 
helped considerably by Federal activities 
out there? I was in Denver not so long 
ago and my impression was that Denver 
had received great benefits from Federal 
activities and probably could afford to 
take care of her own situation. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I would be 
the last to say that Denver has not bene- 
fited a tremendous amount as a result of 
the war effort; there is the Lowry Air 
Force Base, there is the Fitzsimons Hos- 
pital, and several other installations. 
But the point I am trying to make is that 
Denver has gone along and, as I pointed 
out earlier, has bonded itself for $51 mil- 
lion and we were unable to get anything 
out of Public Law 815. As a result we 
now have a tax levy in excess of 23 mills 
and we now have a double shift in our 
school system. If the figures given me 
are correct, and they are up to the points 
of the estimates, the estimates would 
show that during the school year 1954- 
55 we are going to get 10 to 20 per- 
cent of the Federal impact pupils. In- 
asmuch as the city and county of Denver 
itself has a high mill rate, have bonded 
themselves heavily to build new schools, 
are doubling up in the use of their school 
facilities but still have a shortage, these 
are the reasons why I am interested in 
seeing that they get as much as possible 
to carry out the work. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it is with great reluct- 
ance I have to oppose my friend the 
gentleman from Colorado, but I would 
not like to see him strike such a fatal 
blow to this piece of legislation. He 
proposes to strike out about eight lines, 
and I am frank to say to him that I 
doubt if he recognizes the importance 
or the effect that would have on the 
bill. He stated that we reached up in 
the air and came down with some fig- 
ures; I think the gentleman reached 
up in the air and come down with Den- 
ver. 8 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. And I 
want to hold on to it. 

Mr. BARDEN. I doubt if there is a 
Member of the House who oould not 
make the same speech for his district 
and try to improve the appropriation 
for his district. Anyone who has a 
defense activity in his district could 
make the same speech and find some- 
thing in the bill that he could loosen up 
whereby he would get more money. If 
we did that then of course the proper 
thing for us to do would be to let each 
one introduce a private bill and have 
a private calendar day. If we did that I 
am sure neither the Appropriations Com- 
mittee nor the Treasury would ever know 
the real final effect. So I hope the com- 
mittee will approve the bill as it is writ- 
ten. 
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This particular section was carefully 
drawn. I regret that Denver does not 
get as much money as the gentleman 
would like; at the same time I think all 
of the affected areas are treated as 
nearly fair as it were possible for the 
committee to treat them. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HAGEN of Cali- 
fornia: On page 3, line 25, after “and”, strike 
out “one-half” and insert “60 percent.” 


Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I hope I am seeking to 
amend the proper language. On the 
bottom of page 3, the last line, I am 
striking out “one-half” and substitut- 
ing “60 percent” which I understand is 
the section dealing with the contribu- 
tion for these half pupils or what have 
been referred to as half pupils. That 
is, students whose parents do not both 
reside or work on Federal property, 
students whose parents might only fill 
one of those qualifications. 

In section (a), the former double 
qualification case, the Federal contri- 
bution is 100 percent. Heretofore in the 
single qualification case it has only been 
50 percent. 

On page 8 of the committee report 
it is stated: 

In determining numbers of federally con- 
nected children (and of non-federally-con- 
nected children) for purposes of this ab- 
sorption requirement, children who either 
reside on Federal property or reside with 
à parent employed on Federal property, but 
not both, would count half as much as 
children who both reside on Federal prop- 
erty and whose parents work on such 
property. This difference in treatment is 
based, as is the difference in treatment un- 
der existing law, on the assumption that, 
on the average, about half the local share 
of the cost of public education comes from 
residential property taxes and half from 
taxes on other property. 


I do not think that that is literally 
true from what knowledge I have of the 
operation of the ad valorem tax laws in 
the State of California. As a matter of 
fact, in California and in many other 
States there have been serious efforts 
made to eliminate entirely the taxation 
on personal property because it is such 
a difficult kind of property to tax. 
Actually, the cost in terms of assessment 
is very close to the amount of revenue 
derived. It is for that reason consider- 
ed a very poor tax and one that does 
not yield any substantial amount of tax 
revenue, 

This 50-percent assumption is based 
on the theory that the personal proper- 
ty tax will make the contribution to the 
education of these students. I do not 
think that is literally true. Also in my 
area, the districts which participate in 
this program are situated by and large 
in the desert. The employees of a 
typical military installation may not 
have been there in the area on tax day 
and their trailers and automobiles 
would make no contribution to the dis- 
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trict whatsoever. It is extremely likely 
that there is a great deal of that temp- 
orary type of housing which does not 
qualify for the real property tax rolls 
on any occasion. You therefore create 
a real problem. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAGEN of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. McCONNELL. There is one ques- 
tion I would like to ask very much. 
Why the 60 percent? 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have no exact knowledge of what 
that would add to the cost, but I think it 
is really an improvement over the exist- 
ing 50 percent. 

Mr. McCONNELL. I was not think- 
ing of cost. I was wondering if the gen- 
tleman had some specific reason why he 
asked for 60 percent. Our experience 
has been that about 50 percent of local 
taxation and local funds approximately 
is the correct amount. It may vary in 
certain sections, but the general aver- 
age is about 50 percent. That is why the 
general approach has been to one-half 
rather than 60 percent. That figure of 
60 percent is a new one which I have 
not heard in connection with this par- 
ticular situation. I was wondering why 
the gentleman had selected 60 percent. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. I just 
picked that out of the air. I figured any 
increase would be an improvement and 
that this is a reasonable amount. In 
these areas you do not have a stable 
community around a military facility, 
shall we say, it is out there on the des- 
ert, the workmen are there durance vile, 
they do not build homes out there and it 
is a little different situation. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, in vot- 
ing on these bills—H. R. 6049 and H. R. 
6078—every Member should realize that 
he is writing a blank check for those 
States that maintain separate school 
systems based on race. f 

We are writing a blank check for two 
reasons. First, I have the figures show- 
ing the number of school districts which 
have received allotments to construct 
projects under Public Law 815 in States 
which require segregation. There are 
over 500 such projects, but no State is 
obligated to tell the Federal Government 
whether a single one of these schools 
will be open to colored children. In 
other words, we are telling those States 
that segregate to do whatever they feel 
they can get away with. Second, it is 
well known that serious inequalities exist 
in the separate school States. These in- 
equalities are now under attack in the 
courts and some States are vainly trying 
to remedy their past failures by levying 
special taxes and seeking new sources of 
revenue. We have no way of knowing, 
under the language of these bills, whether 
some of the local communities are using 
these funds to perform educational func- 
tions that they have failed to perform 
out of their regular tax revenue. 

With few exceptions, members of the 
majority party come from States where 
segregation is not required by law. 
Would it not be fair to the people of 
your State to make certain that their tax 
money is not being used to support and 
more firmly entrench a costly system of 
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dual schools? What would the people of 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and my own State 
of New York say if you asked them to 
dig down in their pockets and make con- 
tributions to keep segregation in the 
schools of South Carolina. I am sure 
you would not get much money that way 
and it is even possible that some who 
solicited such contributions would be re- 
moved from this body in the next elec- 
tion. Yet we go into the pockets of these 
same people without their consent by 
approving the expenditure of their tax 
money without any safeguards against 
segregation. 
Schools by States 


Alabama eee 60 
Alana. 39 
Firid a 2 8 27 
Georgla 68 
Kentucky.. 22 
Louisiana.. 16 
Maryland.. 23 
Missouri 39 
Mississippi 22 
North Carolina 8 
Oklahoma 39 
South Carolin 30 
34 
102 
38 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. HAGEN]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Scrivner, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 6078) to amend Public Law 
874 of the 81st Congress so as to make 
improvements in its provisions and ex- 
tend its duration for a 2-year period, and 
for other purposes, pursuant to House 
Resolution 317, he reported the bill back 
to the House with an amendment 
adopted by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed, 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days to extend 
their remarks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 


WASHINGTON STATE THIRD INTER- 
NATIONAL TRADE FAIR 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent for the im- 
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mediate consideration of the joint reso- 
lution (H. J. Res. 293) to permit articles 
imported from foreign countries for the 
purpose of exhibition at the Washington 
State Third International Trade Fair, 
Seattle, Wash., to be admitted without 
payment of tariff, and for other pur- 


poses. : 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as 
follows: 


Resolved, etc., That all articles which shall 
be imported from foreign countries for the 
purpose of exhibition at the Washington 
State Third International Trade Fair, to be 
held at Seattle, Wash., from February 11 to 
February 24, 1954, inclusive, by the Inter- 
national Trade Fair, Inc., a corporation, 
or for use in constructing, installing, or 
maintaining foreign exhibits at the said trade 
fair, upon which articles there shall be a 
tariff or customs duty, shall be admitted 
without payment of such tariff, customs 
duty, fees, or charges under such regulations 
as the Secretary of the Treasury shall pre- 
scribe; but it shall be lawful at any time 
during or within 3 months after the close of 
the said trade fair to sell within the area of 
the trade fair any articles provided for herein, 
subject to such regulations for the security 
of the revenue and for the collection of im- 
port duties as the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall prescribe: Provided, That all such arti- 
cles, when withdrawn for consumption or 
use in the United States, shall be subject to 
the duties, if any, imposed upon such articles 
by the revenue laws in force at the date of 
their withdrawal; and on such articles which 
shall have suffered diminution or deteriora- 
tion from incidental handling or exposure, 
the duties, if payable, shall be assessed ac- 
cording to the appraised value at the time of 
withdrawal from entry hereunder for con- 
sumption or entry under the general tariff 
law: Provided further, That imported articles 
provided for herein shall not be subject to 
any marking requirements of the general 
tariff laws, except when such articles are 
withdrawn for consumption or use in the 
United States, in which case they shall not 
be released from customs custody until 
properly marked, but no additional duty 
shall be assessed because such articles were 
not sufficiently marked when imported into 
the United States: Provided further, That at 
any time during or within 3 months after the 
close of the trade fair, any article entered 
hereunder may be abandoned to the Gov- 
ernment or destroyed under customs supervi- 
sion, whereupon any duties on such article 
shall be remitted: Provided further, That 
articles which have been admitted without 
payment of duty for exhibition under any 
tariff law and which have remained in con- 
tinuous customs custody or under a customs 
exhibition bond and imported articles in 
bonded warehouses under the general tariff 
law may be accorded the privilege of trans- 
fer to and entry for exhibition at the said 
trade fair under such regulations as the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe: 
And provided further, That the International 
Trade Fair, Inc., a corporation, shall be 
deemed, for customs purposes only, to be 
the sole consignee of all merchandise im- 
ported under the provisions of this joint 
resolution, and that the actual and necessary 
customs charges for labor, services, and other 
expenses in connection with the entry, ex- 
amination, appraisement, release, or custody, 
together with the necessary charges for 
salaries of customs officers and employees in 
connection with the supervision, custody of, 
and accounting for, articles imported under 
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the provisions of this joint resolution, shall 
be reimbursed by the International Trade 
Fair, Inc., a corporation, to the Government 
of the United States under regulations to be 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and that. receipts from such reimbursements 
shall be deposited as refunds to the appro- 
priation from which paid, in the manner pro- 
vided for in section 524, Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended (U. S. C., 1946 ed., title 19, sec. 
1524). 


The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr, PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, this joint 


resolution, House Joint Resolution 293, 


follows the pattern of previous legislation 
enacted by the Congress in connection 
with various international fairs and ex- 
hibitions held in the United States. It 
has long been the policy of the Congress 
to encourage participation of foreign 
countries in trade fairs held in the United 
States by permitting articles for exhibit 
to be entered free of import duties and 
charges under safeguarding regulations 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The Washington State Third Interna- 
tional Trade Fair is to be held in Seattle, 
Wash., from February 11 to 24, 1954, 
inclusive, by the International Trade 
Fair, Inc., a State of Washington cor- 
poration financially supported by the 
State of Washington, various port au- 
thorities, and private corporations and 
individuals. The purpose is to foster 
world trade and goodwill between na- 
tions. 

The joint resolution provides that the 
imported articles for exhibit shall not be 
subject to marking requirements of the 
general tariff laws except when such arti- 
cles or samples are withdrawn for con- 
sumption or use in the United States. 
Articles so admitted may be lawfully sold 
within 3 months after the close of the 
fair. 

The language of the resolution is iden- 
tical in terms with that approved in 
earlier legislation providing for the free 
importation of goods for display at other 
trade fairs. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 30 minutes on tomorrow fol- 
lowing any special orders heretofore 
entered. 


SOCIAL-SECURITY PROGRAM 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. KEAN] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, further im- 
provements are needed in our social- 
security program. However, these im- 
provements should be built upon the 
basic principles of our present program, 
for they are sound. 

What are these basic principles? 
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First, benefits should be paid as a 
matter of right without a means test. 
The assurance of such payments irre- 
spective of the need of an individual 
stimulates his incentive to add personal 
insurance and savings to his basic secu- 
rity acquired through the social-security 
system. This earned right to benefits 
without regard to need is the most im- 
portant and essential principle in our 
present program, 2 

Second, the program should be fi- 
nanced by contributions from both em- 
ployers and employees on a percentage 
of payroll. This insures that manage- 
ment, labor, and the general public will 
take a responsible interest in the pro- 
gram. If all the cost were borne out of 
general revenues we certainly would not 
have as sound a system as we have now 
with employer-employee financing and 
concern. 

Third, benefits should be related to 
wages. This principle is in accord 
with our American system of free enter- 
prise and incentives. The worker who 
earns more should get more. Of course, 
we must have a reasonable minimum and 
certain maximum payments, but if we 
were to establish a flat uniform amount 
for everyone we would either have to set 
the amount so low that most people in 
the industrial states and urban areas 
would be dissatisfied, or so high that it 
would cost too much to carry. 

The improvements that I have recom- 
mended for the program have in no way 
endangered these principles. 

Over 4 years ago I introduced a bill to 
extend coverage under the Federal old- 
age and survivors insurance program, to 
liberalize the retirement test, increase 
benefits, and make other improvements 
in the insurance program. Many of 
these proposals were adopted in the So- 
cial Security Act amendments of 1950. 

In 1952, I introduced a bill to increase 
old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
fits and to provide for a waiver of insur- 
ance premiums for persons who became 
permanently and totally disabled. The 
latter proposal was passed by the House 
but is not now in the law. 

The present law still needs further 
improvement. I have introduced three 
bills—H, R. 3608, H. R. 4160, and H. R. 
5533—this year which would increase in- 
surance benefits and help strengthen and 
improve the system. 

MY FIVE-POINT PROGRAM 


The three bills I have already intro- 
duced provide for five improvements. 
These improvements are: 

First. Extension of coverage to mil- 
lions now excluded from the insurance 
system. 

Second. Increase in the retirement 
test from $75 to $100 a month. 

Third. Waiver of insurance premiums 
for persons becoming permanently and 
totally disabled. 

Fourth. Provision of rehabilitation 
services to insured persons becoming 
permanently and totally disabled. 

Fifth. Use of the best 10 years in com- 
puting the average monthly wage for 
benefit purposes, instead of lifetime 
earnings. 

These five improvements can be made 
without increasing the contribution 
schedule in the present law. They can 
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be made without impairing the actuarial 
soundness of the present plan. 

Every single day that passes sees the 
number of aged of our country increase 
by 1,000. 

Today we have 13,500,000 persons, age 
65 and over. This number is increasing 
about 1 million every 3 years. 

If the present trend continues by 1960 
we will have close to 15,500,000 persons 
age 65 and over; by 1970, over 18 million 
persons; and by 1980, over 22 million 
persons. 

Not only is the number of aged persons 
increasing but the proportion of the aged 
in our total population is also increas- 
ing. In 1900, only 4 percent of the 
population was age 65 or over. At the 
present time 8 percent of the population 
is aged. This figure is continuing to 
climb all the time. 

One other point should be mentioned. 
Relatively fewer aged persons are work- 
ing today than in the past. Fifty years 
ago 6 out of every 10 men, age 65 and 
over, were working. At the present time, 
only 4 out of 10 are employed. And if 
present trends continue this proportion 
will continue to decline. 

These are the basic facts which have 
made it necessary for employers, unions, 
and the Government to establish old-age 
security programs. 

Great progress has been made in the 
last 75 years since the first formal pen- 
sion plan was established by private in- 
dustry. In the past few years there has 
been widespread acceptance of the prin- 
ciple of employer and union responsi- 
bility for the protection of aged workers. 
The resources of these private pension 
funds are now $12 billion and are held 
for the benefit of 10 million employees. 

But the most far-reaching decision 
that has been made in this country in 
this field was the decision in 1935 by 
the Congress accepting responsibility for 
assuring to the aged minimum security 
through the establishment of an old- 
age insurance plan. 

I believe that the decision of the Con- 
gress was sound. I believe it was based 
on an intelligent evaluation of the facts 
of our industrial and urbanized society. 
SOUND SOCIAL SECURITY IS A BULWARK AGAINST 

SOCIALISM 

Some have claimed that the program 
is socialistic. I do not believe that our 
present old-age programs are a step to- 
ward socialism any more than our public 
schools or our post offices were a step 
toward socialism. Rather, I believe that 
our old-age programs, as well as other 
private and public programs of social 
security, are a bulwark against socialism. 

If we are to preserve our democracy 
and our system of free competitive en- 
terprise, I believe we must make further 
improvement in our social-security pro- 
grams. I am convinced we can make 
sound improvements in our existing pro- 
grams which will be within our ability 
to pay and which will strengthen our 
American institutions. 

THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


The Social Security Act, passed by 
Congress in 1935, provided for two old- 
age programs: A Federal program for 
old-age insurance and a system of Fed- 
eral grants to the State for old-age 
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assistance to the needy to take care of 
those who were not covered by the insur- 
ance system. 

On a number of occasions the law has 
been improved and extended. The most 
notable amendments occurred in 1939, 
1946, 1948, 1950, and 1952. 

The most important and far-reaching 
provision of the Social Security Act is 
the Federal old-age and survivors insur- 
ance program. This program provides 
for monthly insurance benefits to a re- 
tired worker and his wife and, in the case 
of the death of an insured worker, bene- 
fits are payable to the widow and depend- 
ent children. At the present time about 
54% million persons are drawing these 
monthly insurance benefits of which 4% 
million are aged persons and 14% million 
are widows and dependent children. 

Through the Federal old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance system each contributor 
pays a little each week, each month or 
each year as he works to provide a sub- 
stantial sum for himself and for his fam- 
ily when the need for income arises due 
to retirement or death. It is a way of 
getting maximum protection at the mini- 
mum cost. Because of the nationwide 
operation of the system on a group in- 
surance basis there are substantial econ- 
omies in administrative costs which 
benefit the person insured. 

Practically all persons who work in 
industry and commerce are now con- 
tributing to the insurance program. 

In addition the insurance program also 
covers a large number of self-employed 
persons and those persons engaged in 
domestic service and agricultural work 
who are regularly employed. About 47 
million people are now contributing to 
the insurance system. 

A large number of persons, however, 
are still not covered. Among the major 
groups which are still excluded are about 
3 million farmers, a large number of 
agricultural and household workers, over 
2 million employees of state and local 
governments, nearly 500,000 self-em- 
ployed professional persons—such as 
lawyers, doctors, dentists, architects, and 
certified public accountants—nearly 
200,000 ministers, fishermen who work on 
small boats and some home workers 
and internes. 


WHERE WE STAND TODAY 


Today, there are 41⁄4 million aged per- 
sons drawing insurance benefits under 
the Federal old-age and survivors insur- 
ance program. 

There are 2,600,000 aged persons draw- 
ing old-age assistance. The Federal 
Government is contributing about 57 
percent of the cost of this assistance to 
the aged. The Federal share amounts to 
about $900 million a year. 

I believe that we should do everything 
we reasonably can to reduce the number 
of aged persons receiving assistance by 
extending coverage in the contributory 
system so that all the gainfully employed 
will be included in some public retire- 
ment system. 

SURVIVORS INSURANCE BENEFITS 


One of the biggest problems faced in 
explaining the social-security program 
is that so many people think of social 
security only as a program which yields 
benefits to an individual after retire- 
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ment. The factis that survivors’ benefits 
for the close relatives of those who die 
while covered are a major feature of the 
law. 

An examination of the social-security 
records reveals that 1,767,000 survivors 
are now drawing regular monthly in- 
surance benefits totaling nearly $735 
million a year. This group includes 
1 million children under 18; 500,000 
widows and widowers; 245,000 mothers; 
and 22,500 parents. 

Some of these survivors receive as 
much as $168.90 a month in benefits. 
This, the maximum payment, would go 
to the widow with 2 children under 18 of 
a man insured under the program who 
had earned an average of $300 a month 
or more. 

If the same man’s earnings had been 
$200 a month, his wife and 2 children 
would receive $140 a month. 

The value of survivors payments to a 
family which has lost its breadwinner 
is very substantial. For instance, a 
widow and 2 children receiving survivors 
benefits of $150 a month would be get- 
ting $1,800 a year. The total amount at 
this rate if it continues for 15 years is 
$27,000. 

In many instances it is the survivors 
insurance benefits paid to widows, or- 
phans or dependent parents after the 
breadwinner has died which meet the 
grocery bills. There is no question but 
what survivors benefits have often helped 
a widowed mother stay at home to care 
for her children and, thus, help to keep 
countless families together when the 
wage earner dies. 

Survivors benefits have made it possi- 
ble for children to continue their edu- 
cation and kept families off relief rolls 
or from being a burden to relatives and 
private charities. 

Private insurance companies have 
found that the survivors insurance bene- 
fits do not conflict with the sale of pri- 
vate life insurance. It has, instead, made 
people insurance conscious and promoted 
the sale of additional life insurance. 

In this way social securitygenhances 
our free economy and at the e time 
offers safeguards to widows and orphans 
from the fear of poverty and being placed 
on relief rolls. 

Is IT INSURANCE? 


There are some critics of the present 
system who charge that it is not insur- 
ance and that you will have to pay twice 
for your social security. Both these 
charges are, in my opinion, completely 
false. 

The charge that the present program 
is not insurance is based on the fact that 
every beneficiary today gets back in ben- 
efits more than he has paid in contri- 
butions—and some a great deal more. 
This, it is charged, is a windfall and, 
hence, the system is not insurance. 

What those who make this charge 
completely overlook is that the system 
is a group insurance plan and that as 
the Government has use of the workers’ 
money—often for many years—the so- 
cial-security account is credited with in- 
terest for use of that money. The magic 
of compound interest works here just as 
it does for a private insurance company. 

Of course, during the early years of 
any insurance plan, as in practically 
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every contributory private pension plan 
established by an employer, the benefits 
to an individual will be greater than 
his contributions. 

But does this fact make the plan any 
less an insurance plan? 

When a man takes out a private life 
insurance policy and pays a $50 pre- 
mium, dies the next day, and his widow 
receives $5,000, is it any less insurance 
because she gets a $4,950 windfall? 

If you take out a fire insurance policy 
for $50 and your house burns down the 
next day and the insurance company 
pays you $10,000 for your loss, is it any 
less insurance because you received 
a $9,950 windfall? 

In short, the fundamental principle 
of insurance is a sharing or pooling of 
risks with the income and outgo balanc- 
ing over a period of time. The impor- 
tant point is not so much what you call 
the program as the essential principles 
underlying it. 


DO YOU HAVE TO PAY TWICE? 


A common charge against the present 
system is that the taxpayer will have 
to pay twice for social security. Once 
when he pays his social security con- 
tribution and again when he pays his 
general taxes to redeem the Government 
bond now held by the insurance fund. 

This charge has been repeatedly 
made. It has been repeatedly investi- 
gated by outstanding private insurance 
and social-security experts in the coun- 
try, by representatives of employers, 
employees and the public. 

They have uniformly and unani- 
mously reported that the charge is false. 

The reason for the misunderstanding 
is that while the taxpayer has to pay 
twice, he doesn’t pay twice for his social 
security. He pays twice because he pays 
for two separate things. 

It has been alleged often that the 
Government spends the money in the 
social-security trust fund for its current 
expenses, but the reason that the Gov- 
ernment spends the money when it 
issues any of its bonds—including those 
which it has sold to the trust fund—is 
because the Congress has appropriated 
and authorized certain sums to be 
spent. 

This money would be spent anyway 
whether or not such a trust fund was 
in existence. And if the Treasury did 
not sell its bonds to the trust fund it 
would have to raise the money in some 
other way—either by selling bonds to 
individuals, banks, insurance compa- 
nies, and so forth, or Congress would 
have to raise additional taxes to find the 
money which it had instructed the exec- 
utive department to spend. 

Bonds sold to the trust fund are as 
much a part of the national debt as are 
any other obligations of the Govern- 
ment. It is true, of course, that when 
these bonds mature all, taxpayers will 
have to contribute to paying them off. 
But all taxpayers would have had to 
contribute to paying off these bonds in 
any case owing to the action of Con- 
gress in appropriating the money. 

The fact that these sums were in- 
vested in the trust fund does not add 
one nickel to the amount which the tax- 
payers would have had to pay anyway 
in redeeming these bonds when due. 
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So I cannot see how it can be claimed 
that those contributing to social secu- 
rity are to any extent paying for their 
insurance twice over. 

It seems to me that the test as to 
whether this is or is not an honest trust 
fund is the question whether, when this 
money is needed by the Social Security 
System, it can call upon the trust fund 
for the money without in any way in- 
creasing the Government debt. 

It can. 

Certainly if you or I put some money 
aside as a reserve for some contingency 
and when this contingency arises we are 
able to spend this money without in- 
creasing our debts, we would have had 
areal reserve. This is the case with the 
trust fund. 

For those who wish to pursue this 
subject in more detail I urge them to 
study the following statement made by 
the social-security committees of 
American Life Convention, Life Insur- 
ance Association of America, and the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers—February 1945, pages 36-37: 


Taxes paid in excess of outgo for old-age 
and survivors insurance have so far ac- 
cumulated a reserve fund * * all of which, 
except for a relatively small amount of cash, 
has been invested in United States Govern- 
ment bonds. In addition to the present 
and future levy of payroll taxes on workers 
and their employers, other taxes must be 
levied in the future in order to pay interest 
and principal on these bonds. If this is so, 
why, it is sometimes asked, should payroll 
taxes to create a reserve fund be collected 
in the first place? In other words, it is 
claimed by some that the investment of old- 
age and survivors insurance receipts in 
Government bonds is unsound, because the 
Government spends the money and the only 
assets the system has to show for it are in 
effect Treasury I O U’s to itself. 

The first step in understanding the prob- 
lem is to agree that payroll taxes are col- 
lected so that workers may currently make 
a contribution to the support of the old- 
age and survivors insurance system from 
which they hope later to benefit. The money 
might conceivably be held in the form of 
cash to be used when needed. However, the 
Government must currently borrow large 
sums, and will later need similar large 
amounts for refinancing at least some of its 
rapidly maturing obligations. It is rea- 
sonable for the old-age and survivors in- 
surance system, if it has funds available, 
to take advantage of this opportunity to 
earn interest on its money by purchasing 
Government bonds, Moreover, Government 
bonds held in the old-age and survivors in- 
surance trust fund can be converted into 
cash. The regular Treasury issues held may 
be sold directly to the public and the spe- 
cial Treasury issues which are not negotia- 
ble are redeemable by the Treasury which 
can obtain the money by selling to the 
public an equivalent amount of its regular 
securities. 

Furthermore, the apparent double taxa- 
tion does not involve an avoidable burden 
if it can be assumed that the excess of 
income over outgo which creates the reserve 
fund is used by the Government for some 
essential purpose, and does not by its ex- 
istence and availability stimulate unneces- 
sary expenditures. The purchasing of bonds 
by the old-age and survivors insurance sys- 
tem means that later on, when it needs 
money in excess of payroll tax receipts in 
order to pay benefits, the interest (raised of 
course by general taxation) on the bonds 
will be available to meet the additional 
benefit load. However, if the bonds had 
not been bought by the system but were 
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in the hands of the public, then not only 
would the interest on the bonds have to 
be raised by general taxation, but additional 
general taxes would have to be levied to 
cover the deficit in old-age sand survivors 
insurance operations. Current payroll tax- 
ation to create a reserve fund therefore 
makes possible the use of interest, which 
the Government has to raise by taxation 
anyway, for a p which would other- 
wise require further general taxation on its 
own account. 

It is evident, therefore, that the exist- 
ence of a reserve fund, especially when cre- 
ated under conditions of deficit financing, 
may tend to lighten the future burden of 
old-age and survivors insurance on the Fed- 
eral budget. 


I also wish to quote the unanimous 
report of the 17 members of the Advi- 
sory Council on Social Security in 1948 
on this point: 


This reserve has been invested in United 
States Government securities, which, in the 
opinion of the Council, represent the proper 
form of investment for these funds, We do 
not agree with those who criticize this form 
of investment on the ground that the Gov- 
ernment spends for general purposes the 
money received from the sale of securities 
to that fund. Actually such investment 
is as reasonable and proper as is the invest- 
ment by life-insurance companies of their 
own reserve funds in Government secu- 
rities. The fact that the Government uses 
the proceeds received from the sales of se- 
curities to pay the costs of the war and its 
other expenses is entirely legitimate. It no 
more implies mishandling of moneys re- 
ceived from the sale of securities to the 
trust fund than it does of the moneys re- 
ceived from the sale of United States secu- 
rities to life-Insurance companies, banks, or 
individuals. 

The investment of the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance funds in Government se- 
curities does not mean that people have 
been or will be taxed twice for the same ben- 
efits, as has been charged. The following 
example illustrates this point: Suppose 
some year in the future the outgo under the 
old-age and survivors insurance system 
should exceed payroll tax receipts by $100 
million. If there were then $5 billion of 
United States 2-percent bonds in the trust 
fund, they would produce interest amount- 
ing to $100 million a year. This interest 
would, of course, have to be raised by tax- 
ation. But suppose there were no bonds in 
the trust fund. In that event, $100 million to 
cover the deficit in the old-age and survivors 
insurance system would have to be raised by 
taxation; and, in addition, another $100 mil- 
lion would have to be raised by taxation to 
pay interest on $5 billion of Government 
bonds owned by someone else. The bonds 
would be in other hands because if the Gov- 
ernment had not been able to borrow from 
the old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund, it would have had to borrow the same 
amount from other sources. In other words, 
the ownership of the $5 billion in bonds by 
the old-age and survivors insurance system 
would prevent the $100 million from having 
to be raised twice, quite the opposite from 
the double taxation that has been charged. 

* * * . . 

The members of the Advisory Council are 
in unanimous agreement with the statement 
of the Advisory Council of 1938 to the effect 
that the present provisions regarding the in- 
vestment of the moneys in the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund do not in- 
volve any misuse of these moneys or en- 
danger the safety of the funds. 


BLANKETING-IN THE PRESENT AGED 
One proposal which has been made is 
that all the present retired aged who are 
not receiving insurance benefits should 
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be blanketed-in under the insurance 
program for a minimum benefit. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, has made this proposal. 
Under their proposal the cost of blan- 
keting-in the uninsured aged—includ- 
ing 2,600,000 persons now receiving as- 
sistance—would be paid out of current 
contributions made by employers and 
employees. 

Under the chamber’s proposal Con- 
gress would then eliminate Federal 
grants to the States for old-age assist- 
ance. This cost is now borne out of gen- 
eral revenues. 

I find it difficult to justify paying the 
cost of any benefits to uninsured persons 
out of the contributions made on behalf 
of contributors to the insurance system 
for their own future protection. 

We would be breaking faith with the 
employees and self-employed persons of 
this country who have paid social-secu- 
rity taxes if we were to use part of their 
contributions to pay benefits to persons 
who had not contributed a single cent to 
the system. 

RETIREMENT TEST 


Under the present law benefits are paid 
only to persons who have retired. This 
was one of the principles upon which the 
calculations as to the amount of taxes to 
be paa by employer and employee was 


Today a man is considered to have re- 
tired only if he does not earn $75 a 
month. This figure seems to me to be 
unrealistic. It is almost impossible for 
a worker to find even a part-time steady 
job which would pay him as little as this, 
and with the high cost of living it is dif- 
ficult for the retired man to make both 
ends meet. 

Certainly he should be allowed to earn 
at least $100 a month and still receive his 
social-security benefits, and I have intro- 
duced a bill to this effect. 

However, if the retirement test were 
eliminated completely, it would cost the 
system immediately $1,400,000,000 a year 
and eventually from two to three billion 
a year more than at present. 

So I believe that it would be sounder 
to keep the retirement test but to liberal- 
ize it to meet current needs. 

PAY AS YOU GO 


In recent years there has been a good 
deal of sentiment in favor of a so-called 
pay-as-you-go financing plan instead of 
the reserve financing embodied in the 
present law. A number of distinguished 
persons in business, finance, and insur- 
ance have stated that they are in favor 
of pay-as-you-go. 

Obviously, there is much in such a pol- 
icy that seems attractive. However, I be- 
lieve that we must give very careful study 
to the problem before we shift to such a 
plan. There are some very important 
policy questions which must be decided 
before making a radical change from our 
present method of financing. 

For instance, if we enact the so-called 
pay-as-you-go plan, how will we make up 
the loss of interest which now accrues 
under our reserve system? Will we in- 
crease the taxes on employees or employ- 
ers or will we make up the loss by a Gov- 
ernment subsidy? The loss in interest 
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would eventually be equal to from 15 to 
20 percent of the contributions income. 

-It is the interest credited to the trust 
fund for the use of the taxpayers’ money 
before he receives benefits which is one 
of the factors which helps make it pos- 
sible to pay a worker upon retirement, 
or his close relatives upon his death, 
more than he has contributed. 

Under pay-as-you-go interest earn- 
ings would no longer be a major source 
of income to the fund. 

The end result would inevitably be 
that 25 years from now, perhaps one- 
quarter of social-security benefits would 
have to be paid from general taxes. 

Estimates are that this amount which 
would have to be charged to the general 
taxpayer under a pay-as-you-go. plan 
might well be between two and two and 
one-half billion dollars a year. This 
would be more than twice the $900 mil- 
lion we are now paying out of general 
revenues for old-age assistance. 


Some students of social security have 


suggested a plan by which one-third of 
the cost would be borne by the employer, 
one-third by the employee, and one-third 
from general taxation. 

There might be merit to this sugges- 
tion, but we should not adopt policies 
which would inevitably result in such a 
program without very carefully weigh- 
ing the consequences, 

Under such a plan by 1980 somewhere 
between three and four billion dollars 
might have to be charged to the gen- 
eral taxpayer. 

It is because of the extreme impor- 
tance of making such a basic change in 
our program, without the most careful 
study, that I am opposing at this time 
the suggestion which has been made that 
we should freeze the social-security tax 
for the coming year at 114 percent and 
not allow it to rise to 2 percent as pro- 
vided in the present law. 

We are today making promises as to 
how much to pay those who retire in the 
distant future. To make no provision to 
raise the money to pay our promises— 
to say to our children and grandchil- 
dren: We made the promises, it is up to 
you to fulfill them—seems to me to be 
cowardly. 

CONCLUSION 

I have tried to briefly review some of 
the major changes we need in our social- 
security program. I have also pointed 
out some of the problems which need 
further study and clarification. 

The important thing is that we should 
preserve the good features in our present 
program and strengthen any weak spots 
we may find, 

President Eisenhower has recommend- 
ed that the insurance system be extend- 
ed to cover the millions of persons who 
are excluded. The Secretary of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, stated in 
the radio and television program con- 
ducted by President Eisenhower on June 
3, 1953, that the administration will 
shortly send to the Congress a piece of 
legislation which will extend the cover- 
age of old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits to millions not now covered. 

I hope that when this legislation is 
transmitted to the Congress we will be 
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able to give it very prompt considera- 
tion. 

We should do so. 

President Eisenhower’s recommenda- 
tions to this end should be given priority 
over any study, public hearings, or leg- 
islative program on the whole subject of 
social security. 

Our social security system cannot be 
successful unless we take the first step.of 
making it all-embracive so that all. the 
gainfully employed will be covered by 
some form of public retirement system. 
The first step and one that should be 
taken without delay is to broaden cover- 
age to the end that those not now pro- 
tected are provided for. 

As I have pointed out there are many 
improvements that we should make in 
our social security program, but I be- 
lieve we niust put first things first. 

I believe that we cannot go into every 
proposal that everyone has ever made 
and try and decide which are good and 
which are bad. If we were to do this, it 
would take several years and in the 
meantime the people who are still ex- 
cluded from the insurance system would 
be losing very valuable rights and very 
valuable benefits. 

I believe, therefore, that it is urgent 
that we take immediate steps to extend 
the coverage of the insurance system 
while, at the same time, study all of the 
other changes that need to be made. 

I recognize that there are many prob- 
lems connected with extending insurance 
coverage to the farmers and to the farm- 
hands and domestic help not covered by 
the present program. 

The problem has been studied by many 
expert groups and all of them are con- 
vinced that there are no administrative 
or social reasons why we should delay in 
extending protection to those not now 
covered. 

The farmers, doctors, and other groups 
who are not covered are already helping 
to pay for the retirement benefit of the 
persons who are covered. Part of this 
cost is included in part in the price the 
individual pays for the manufactured 
product he buys. It is only right and 
proper that part of the cost of old-age 
protection be included in the price of 
the product which everyone buys. 

But while the farmer and doctor is 
paying for the old-age security of the 
worker he is not now building up any 
retirement protection for himself and 
his family, and what is of even greater 
importance to him, he is not building 
up any insurance protection for his fam- 
ily in case of his premature death. 

If there are any individuals among 
the noncovered group who do not wish 
to be covered, they must remember that 
the system cannot become an unquali- 
fied success without the broader cover- 
age, and that, as is so often the case in a 
democratic Republic such as ours, they 
must sacrifice their individual wishes to 
the good of the greater number. 

Federal old-age and survivors insur- 
ance is basically sound. We should take 
the necessary steps promptly to expand 
and improve it. I shall make every effort 
to urge the Congress to strengthen the 
insurance system so that it will be a 
better and sounder program for all the 
American people. 
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VOICE OF AMERICA 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker; I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 15 minutes and to revise and 
extend my remarks and include a chart, 
if it is eligible to be printed, and also a 
letter from the national commander of 
the American Legion. : 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
appropriations we are considering here 
today are of extreme importance to in- 
ternational security of the United States. 
The peaceful stable world which we all 
hoped for and expected after the end of 
the last war has never come about. In- 
stead of international friendship and co- 
operation for world progress we are 
faced today with acute international 
tension. Our Nation has been forced to 
make severe economic sacrifices in order 
to protect our security. We have made 
‘great sacrifices on the field of battle 
in order to protect our Nation and the 
rest of the free world from aggression, 
With the world in its present state, 
armed strength must necessarily inter- 
fere with some of those great material 
advantages which our Nation enjoys. 

I do not need to tell you who is re- 
sponsible for this sorry state of world 
affairs. You all know that one nation 
only has destroyed world peace and cre- 
ated the present crisis. You all know 
that one nation alone is trying to destroy 
the free countries of the world by ag- 
gression from without and subversion 
from within. That nation is no democ- 
racy, it is a dictatorship of the worst 
type. It is ruled by a small handful of 
cruel tyrants. 

Our country on the other hand is great 
because it has high ideals and because 
it stands on a firm moral foundation. 
Those ideals and those morals will not 
permit us to wage unprovoked war. We 
are the strongest nation in the world, 
but we fight only when attacked. No 
nation need fear our strength unless it 
is bent on aggression. 

We have set the U. S. S. R. back on its 
heels. Despite the sacrifices we have 
made, we are in a very favorable posi- 
tion and we cannot afford to relax our 
efforts. The people now understand the 
Soviet menace and they are united 
against it. The free nations understand 
this menace and are rapidly moving to 
strengthen themselves. When Ameri- 
cans are united and determined nothing 
can stand before them. 

We must not relax our vigilance mili- 
tarily or psychologically. The interna- 
tional information program must be 
effectively continued. 

Now more than ever the United States 
information program is an essential 


weapon in our armament of cold war. - 


A few weeks ago the Communists in East 


Germany committed a grave miscalcu- 


lation, I want to see that miscalcula- 


tion—their treatment of the workers of ` 


Soviet sector of Berlin—played up, and 
played up again, so that every wage 
-earner in the world will know about it, 
and think about it, and never forget it. 
That will be one of the tasks of the in- 
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formation program for weeks and 
months to come: To shoot arrow after 
arrow into that Achilles’ heel of com- 
munism, and I would like to see the pro- 
gram kept equipped with a good bow and 
a full quiver. 

We must all, you know, recognize the 
sobering fact that, against our arrows 
of propaganda, the Communist Party is 
using guns of propaganda. If once this 
month the Communists have committed 
a grave miscalculation, once this month 
they have also achieved a brilliant suc- 
cess—and that was in Italy. In Italy, 
the vote for the Communist candidates 
increased over the vote for 1948. The 
Italian Communist Party, largest in the 
Western World, does not conduct propa- 
ganda only in certain selected areas, and 
at certain selected times—election times. 
It conducts propaganda all over Italy 
all the time—every day in the week. 
The ramifications of its highly organized, 
intensely implacable effort are stagger- 
ing. -To judge that effort by its mani- 
fold surface manifestations, and by con- 
servative intelligence estimates, it throws 
106,000 full-time workers and $24 million 
into propaganda every year. For every 
one American dollar spent on informa- 
tion in Italy, the Communists spend 
three and a half dollars. For every 1 
American employee thrown into infor- 
mation work, the Communists throw 
329. Some of their workers work gratis, 
out of zeal.. Others are provided by the 
party with jobs in front organizations, 
and in private businesses. It is the 
humiliating situation of the arrow ver- 
sus the gun, the firecracker versus the 
hand grenade. 

What about France, the keystone of 
the arch of European defense? If we 
recognize it as the keystone, so do the 


‘Communists, you can be sure. With 


national elections taking place even- 
tually in that country—and they may 
take place soon—what kind of apparatus 
will the Communists put to work? Tre- 
mendous though the apparatus in Italy 
may be, the apparatus in France almost 
takes one’s breath away. In France, 
communism is practically a big business. 
It works with a big business budget and 
operates at a big business profit. In- 
deed, communism in France might well 


be said to be a state within a state. 


Communism controls the largest labor 
union in France. There are thousands 
of Communists in the French civil serv- 
ice. Three daily newspapers in Paris, 14 
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dailies and 61 weeklies in the provinces, 
83 literary, legal, medical, engineering; 
agricultural, and other journals, comic 
books for children, films and pamphlets 
and leaflets and posters in immense 
quantities, radio broadcasts in French 
from Moscow, Budapest, Warsaw, and 
Prague—all these are among the big, 
booming guns in the French Communist 
armory. The party puts between thirty- 
five and thirty-eight million dollars into 
its propaganda funds and 14,000 men 
and women into its propaganda person- 
nel, and the funds are simply the top of 
an iceberg. The part underneath, the 
money spent by front organizations and 
covert activities, is many times larger 
than the part above the surface. It is 
all the same story again. For every 
American information dollar in France, 
there are, at the very least, 7 Communist 
dollars; for every American information 
worker, 61 Communist workers. The 
arrow and the firecracker versus the gun 
and the grenade. 

It has been said before, and it should 
be said again, especially here and now, 
here in the House of the greatest country 
in the world, now, in this critical year of 
1953, so please permit me to say it: The 
Communists put more effort into two 
countries, Italy and France, than we put 
into our effort throughout the world. 

Counting their effort in all countries, 
Italy and France, inclusive, the Commu- 
nists outspend us, by at least sixteen and 


a half dollars to one, and they outman 


us, by at least 166 workers to 1, in the 
continuing war for men’s minds. It is 
they, in short, who are fighting a war, 
We are fighting only a battle. Through- 
out the world, the Communists choose 
to be major league. We choose to be 
minor league. 

I do not claim that we should match 
them dollar for dollar or worker for 
worker. Thank God, we have truth on 
our side, and you cannot estimate the 
dollar potency of that. But we do have 
to make the truth known. It is one of 
the paradoxes of our times that Commu- 
nists, who are materialists, believe in 
making a powerful appeal to that spir- 
itual element in man: his mind and his 
heart. They believe in putting immense 
amounts of money, immense accumula- 
tions of time and effort and conviction 
and fanaticism, into their detestable lies. 
How much do we believe in putting into 
our truth? 

The chart referred to follows: 


Balance sheet—the price of propaganda 


Operating expenses 


Communists 


Propaganda workers 


United States| Communists lonitea States 


$10 OOR 100-515, 000, OORL S $4, 021, 294 1 329 
$35; 000, 000 888. 000, 000 | 75 555 80 1 238 
000 047, 000 12, 220 

$1, 600, 000, y 30 10 2. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION 
1, If the personnel ratios shown on the 


chart are higher than the dollar ratio, it is 
- because many Communist propaganda work- 
ers serve gratis, out of zeal. Others are 


placed by the party in remunerative Jobs 


with front organizations, with businesses, 


and with Government bureaus. 

In Italy, for example, in addition to the 
106,000 full-time propagandists, it is esti- 
mated that there are at least 360,000 per- 
“sons devoting part of their time to propa- 
ganda work, 
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2. The figure of $1,600,000,000 (spent for 
overt Communist propaganda activities 
only) does not include the propaganda ex- 
penditures in Red China or the majority of 
international front organizations and un- 
dercover propaganda. 

3. The figures shown on this chart are 
based on conservative estimates furnished 
by United States Government sources. 


THe AMERICAN LEGION, 
Washington, D. C., July 13, 1953. 
Hon. JoRN W. MCCORMACK, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN McCormack: The 
American Legion, in formal resolutions 
adopted at its national conventions in 1950, 
1951, and 1952, has stated that the way to 
victory in the battle for peace is to win the 
struggle for the minds of men. 

The American Legion thus has called for a 
revitalized and independent overseas infor- 
mation campaign, and it now stands squarely 
behind the President's proposal of Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 8 for that purpose. 

The House Appropriations Committee, 
however, has recommended a cut of about 
33 percent of President Eisenhower's request, 
This actually will amount to approximately 
50 percent cut in the program after payment 
of liquidation costs. We are convinced that 
this represents too small an appropriation. 
The American Legion, therefore, requests 
that the Congress appropriate sufficient 
Tunds to assure a vigorous and successful 
campaign in the war now raging throughout 
the world for the minds of men. Now is not 
the time to cripple this vital activity; in- 
stead, now is the time to strike at the weak- 
messes and strife behind the Iron Curtain. 

The restrictions imposed by the House 
commitee also would prevent any strength- 
ening of the existing units of the agency. 
To hold the various information programs 
to personnel limitations of two-thirds of 
those now employed would have the effect 
of freezing each operation into a status quo 
which the reorganization plan is intended to 
improve. Such a limitation is completely 
contrary to the mandate of the American 
Legion. 

As their national commander, I know that 
the strengthening of this propaganda cam- 
paign of the United States is a matter of 
direct interest to Legionnaires—as it is to all 
Americans, 

We will, therefore, appreciate very much 
what you personally can do to make certain, 
in this field, that the United States does not 
come up with too little, too late. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lewis K. GOUGH, 
National Commander. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. BURDICK. 

Mr. LOVRE. 

oe Harvey and to include an edito- 
rial. 

Mr. Rogston of Kentucky and to in- 
clude an editorial. 

Mr. WoLvERTON in three instances and 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Preston to revise and extend the 
remarks he expects to make in Commit- 
tee of the Whole during general debate 
on the bill H. R. 6200 and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Dempsry and to include a state- 
ment made before the Committee on 
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Publici Works of the House by General 
Reybold. 

Mr. HELLER (at the request of Mr. 
SHELLEY) in two instances and to include 
two newspaper articles. 

Mr. Price in four instances and toin- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Kine of California and to include 
an address. 

Mr. Jones of Alabama and to include 
a letter. 

Mr. Macnuson and to include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. Ruopes of Pennsylvania in two 
instances. 

Mr. O'Hara of Illinois in four instances. 

Mr. MILLER of California to revise and 
extend the remarks he expects to make 
on the bill H. R. 6049 to appear in the 
Appendix. 

Mr. McCartuy and to include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. Davis of Wisconsin to include in 
his remarks on the supplemental appro- 
priation bill certain extraneous mate- 
rial. 

Mr. Smirx of Wisconsin in three in- 
stances and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr, Hacen of Minnesota and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. PATTERSON (at the request of Mr. 
HALLECK) in two instances and to include 
extraneous matter. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


A joint resolution of the Senate of the 
following title was taken from the Speak- 
er’s table and, under the rule, referred 
as follows: 

S. J. Res. 97. Joint resolution to amend the 
International Wheat Agreement Act of 1949; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R.5451. An act to amend the wheat- 
marketing quota provisions of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 5710. An act to amend further the 
Mutual Security Act of 1951, as amended, and 
for other purposes, 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on July 13, 1953, pre- 
sent to the President, for his approval, 
bills of the House of the following titles: 


H. R. 4072. An act relating to the disposi- 
tion of certain former recreational demon- 
stration project lands by the Commonwealth 
of Virginia to the School Board of Mecklen- 
burg County, Va.; 

H.R, 5302. An act to provide for an addi- 
tional Assistant Postmaster General in the 
Post Office Department; and ‘ 

H. R. 6054. An act to amend the act of 
April 6, 1949, to provide for additional emer- 
gency assistance to farmers and stockmen, 
and for other purposes, 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 5 o’clock and 15 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
July 15, 1953, at 12 o’clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


843. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on the audit of the Panama Canal Company 
and the Canal Zone Government for the year 
ended June 30, 1952, pursuant to the Govern- 
ment Corporation Control Act (31 U. S. G. 
841) and the Budget and Accounting Act, 
1921 (31 U. S. C. 53) (H. Doc. No. 207); to the 
Committee on Government Operations, and 
ordered to be printed. 

844. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a report of the activities 
providing war-risk insurance and certain 
marine and liability insurance for the Amer- 
ican public, for the quarter ended June 30, 
1953, pursuant to Public Law 763, 81st Con- 
gress; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

845. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill entitled “A bill to authorize the 
Coast Guard to accept, operate, and main- 
tain a certain defense housing facility at 
Cape May, N. J.“; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

846. A letter from the Acting Commission- 
er, Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders entered in cases where the author- 
ity contained in section 212 (d) (3) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act was exer- 
cised in behalf of such aliens, pursuant to 
section 212 (d) (6) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

847. A letter from the Executive Secretary, 
National Munitions Control Board, transmit- 
ting the semiannual report of the National 
Munitions Control Board for the period July 
1, 1952, to December 31, 1952, pursuant to 
subsection (h), section 12 of the Neutrality 
Act of 1939 (Public Resolution 54, 76th 
Cong.); to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. S. 630. An act 
to authorize the conyeyance for public-school 
purposes of certain Federal land in Gettys- 
burg National Military Park, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No, 
783). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. H. R. 5328. 
A bill to provide for the use of the tribal 
funds of the Ute Mountain Tribe of the Ute 
Mountain Reservation, to authorize a per 
capita payment out of such funds, and for 
other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 
784). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ARENDS: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H. R. 5509. A bill to amend the Army- 
Navy Medical Service Corps Act of 1947 relat- 
ing to the percent of colonels in the Medi- 
cal Service Corps, Regular Army; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 785). Referred to 
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the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. HOPE: Committee of conference. H. R. 
5451. A bill to amend the wheat market- 
ing quota provisions of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 786). Ordered 
to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar as follows: 


Mr. BURDICK: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 806. A bill for the relief of 
Sullivan Construction Co.; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 778). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1130. A bill for the relief of Golda I. 
Stegner; with amendment (Rept. No. 779). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H.R. 1689, A bill to confer jur- 
isdiction upon the Tax Court of the United 
States to hear, determine, and render judg- 
ment upon a certain claim of the United 
States against the Frank M. Hill Machine Co., 
Inc., of Walpole, Mass.; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 780). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R, 5093. A bill for the relief of 
Mrs. Dorothy J. Williams, widow of Melvin 
Edward Williams; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 781). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. ARENDS: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H. R. 5416. A bill to authorize the 
advancement of certain lieutenants on the 
retired list of the Navy; without. amendment 
(Rept. No. 782). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 247. An act for the relief of Frans 
Gunnink; without amendment (Rept. No. 
787). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 385. An act for the relief of Anna 
Solenniani; without amendment (Rept. No. 
788). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 781. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Jacob Griffel; without amendment (Rept. No. 
789). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 1791. An act for the relief of Leong 
Walk Hong; without amendment (Rept. No. 
790). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. Senate Concurrent Resolution 34, 
Concurrent resolution favoring the granting 
of the status of permanent residence to cer- 
tain aliens; with amendment (Rept. No. 791). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judicl- 
ary. H. R. 723. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Fumiko Sawai Skovran; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 792). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Miss THOMPSON of Michigan: Committee 
on the Judiciary, H. R. 752. A bill for the 
relief of Francoise Bresnahan; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 793). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Miss THOMPSON of Michigan: Committee 
on the Judiciary. H. R. 907. A bill for the 
relief of Wolodymyr Hirniak; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 794). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House, 
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Miss THOMPSON of Michigan: Committee 
on the Judiciary. H. R. 917. A bill for the 
relief of Luigi Lotito; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 795). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. HILLINGS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 953. A bill for the relief of 
Jekabs Lenbergs; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 796). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. HILLINGS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 1124. A bill for the relief of 
Gerda Goerauch; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 797). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House, 

Mr, WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1160. A bill for the relief of Cornelio 
and Lucia Tequillo; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 798). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1358. A bill for the relief of Dr. Mar- 
celino J. Avecilla and Dr. Teodora A. Fide- 
lino-Avecilla; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 799). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1496. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Her- 
mine Lamb; with amendment (Rept. No. 
800). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Miss THOMPSON of Michigan: Committee 
on the Judiciary. H. R. 1649. A bill for the 
relief of Mrs. Gisela Walter Sizemore; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 801). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1674. A bill for the relief of Setsuko 
Motohara Kibler, widow of Robert Eugene 
Kibler; with amendment (Rept. No. 802). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 2162. A bill for the relief of Cyril 
Claude Andersen, Patricia Andersen Hill, and 
Thelma Andersen McNeill; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 803). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 2602. A bill for the relief of Elzbieta 
Grzymkowska Jarosz; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 804). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 2622. A bill for the relief of 
Maria Teresa Ortega Perez; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 805). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Miss THOMPSON of Michigan: Committee 
on the Judiciary. H. R. 2623. A bill for the 
relief of Jose M. Thomasa-Sanchez; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 806). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 3728. A bill for the relief of 
Helen Gertrude Koubek; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 807). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ALLEN of California: 

H. R. 6276. A bill to amend the Ship Mort- 
gage Act, 1920, as amended; to the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska: 

H. R. 6277. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code with respect to the time of fil- 
ing of noncorporate income-tax returns, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FALLON: 

H. R. 6278. A bill to declare a policy with 

respect to the operation, management, or 
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maintenance of airports by the Administra- 
tor of Civil Aeronautics, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan: 

H. R. 6279. A bill to amend title VI of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, as 
amended, with respect to the retirement of 
employees in the legislative branch; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 

By Mr. REED of Illinois: 

H. R. 6280. A bill to extend temporarily the 
rights of priority of nationals of Japan and 
certain nationals of Germany with respect to 
applications for patents; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REES of Kansas: 

H. R. 6281. A bill to abolish free transmis- 
sion of official Government mail matter and 
certain other mail matter; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. REGAN: 

H. R. 6282. A bill to terminate Federal 
trust responsibility to the Alabama and 
Coushatta. Tribes of Indians of Texas, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SHORT: 

H. R. 6283. A bill to facilitate the settle- 
ment of the accounts of deceased members of 
the uniformed services, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Armed Services, 

H. R. 6284. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to transfer to the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico certain lands and im- 
provements at the United States Naval Sta- 
tion, San Juan, P. R., in exchange for certain 
other lands; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana: 

H. R. 6285. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to improve the leprosy 
situation in the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KEATING: 

H. R.6286. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to a compact between the State of 
New Jersey and the State of New York known 
as the waterfront commission compact, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. REED of New York: 

H. R. 6287, A bill to extend and amend the 
Renegotiation Act of 1951; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DAWSON of Utah: 

H. R. 6288. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to provide that State welfare 
agencies may be furnished with information 
regarding the income-tax exemptions 
claimed by individuals receiving or applying 
for certain public assistence benefits; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. HALEY: 

H. R. 6289, A bill to declare that the United 
States holds certain lands for the Seminole 
Tribe of Florida; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mrs. HARDEN: 

H. R. 6290. A bill to discontinue certain re- 
ports now required by law; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

By Mr. TALLE: 

H. R. 6291. A bill authorizing the construc- 
tion of flood-control works on the upper 
Iowa River, Iowa; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H. J. Res. 298. Joint resolution authorizing 
an appropriation for the construction, exten- 
sion, and improvement of a grade-school 
building in the town of Mission, S. Dak.; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: 

H. J. Res. 299. Joint resolution providing 
for a survey of Newington Hospital, Newing- 
ton, Conn. to determine the feasibility of 
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converting it to a hospital for the treatment 
of. neuropsychiatric patients; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, 

By Mr. ARENDS: 

H. Con. Res. 132. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring universal disarmament; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HAYS of Arkansas: 

H. Con. Res. 183. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring universal disarmament; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DODD: 

H. Con. Res.134. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring universal disarmament; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. McCORMACE: 

H. Res. 338. Resolution authorizing the 
payment of salaries of 50 pages of the House 
during recess or adjournment of the 83d Con- 
gress; to the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Wisconsin, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to authorize immediate devel- 
opment of the St. Lawrence seaway project; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALLEN of California: 

H. R. 6292. A bill for the relief of the West 
Coast Meat Co.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CRETELLA: 

H. R. 6293. A bill for the relief of Tom 

Chong; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KILBURN: 

H. R. 6294. A bill for the relief of Savas 
and Aphrodite Avgerinos; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McDONOUGH: 

H. R. 6295. A bill for the relief of George 
Masirevich; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H. R. 6296. A bill for the relief of Evangelos 
John Statherakos, also known as Edmond J. 
Stather; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REECE of Tennessee: 

H. R. 6297. A bill for the relief of Darinka 

Gavrilovic; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. SHORT: 
H. R. 6298. A bill for the relief of Lee 
Jung I; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. TEAGUE: 
H. R. 6299. A bill for the relief of Miss Reta 
Hohmann; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. ZABLOCKI: 

H. R. 6300. A bill for the relief of Sister 
Mary Joanne (Frances Hsia); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6301. A bill for the relief of Sister 
Mary Lily (Lucy Chang); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6302. A bill for the relief of Sister 
Mary Anne (Lillian Chung); to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6303. A bill for the relief of Sister 
Mary George (Cecilia Yin); to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6304. A bill for the relief of Sister 
Mary Mario (Lucia Tsung); to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 
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SENATE 
WEpbNESDAY, JuLy 15, 1953 


(Legislative day of Monday, July 6, 
1953) 


The Senate met in executive session at 
12 o’clock meridian. 

Dr. Harold W. Tribble, president, Wake 
Forest College, Wake Forest, N. C., offered 
the following prayer: 


Eternal God, our Father, for all the 
blessings upon our Nation in the past, 
that have come out of the bounty of Thy 
grace, we give Thee the gratitude of our 
hearts. In the name and in the spirit 
of Christ, we invoke Thy blessings upon 
the session of the Senate today. Let Thy 
spirit breathe divine wisdom upon Thy 
servants here, that in all decisions Thy 
will may be done. 

Especially do we pray today for the 
new Senator, that he may be given 
strength of mind, body, and spirit to 
serve God, his country, and mankind, to 
the very best of his ability, in a manner 
that will be pleasing unto Thee. 

We shall give Thee the praise for all 
Thy gifts, as we pray for wisdom in using 
them in Thy service. Through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. KNOWLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
July 14, 1953, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting a 
nomination was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
passed the following bill and joint reso- 
lution, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate: 


H. R. 6078. An act to amend Public Law 
874 of the 8lst Congress so as to make im- 
provements in its provisions and extend its 
duration for a 2-year period, and for other 
purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 293. Joint resolution to permit 
articles imported from foreign countries for 
the purpose of exhibition at the Washing- 
ton State Third International Trade Fair, 
Seattle, Wash., to be admitted without pay- 
ment of tariff, and for other purposes. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr: KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that following 
action on the status-of-forces agree- 
ments, and after the Senate has resumed 
the consideration of legislative business, 
there may be the customary morning 
hour to permit Senators to transact 
regular routine business under the usual 
2-minute limitation on speeches, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. For the informa- 
tion of the Senate, the Senator-desig- 
nate from North Carolina is present to- 
day to take the oath of office, and I shall 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
may go into legislative session for the 
purpose of having the oath administered 
to him. 

We shall then immediately resume the 
executive session, for the purpose of con- 
sidering the NATO status-of-forces 
agreements. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senate may proceed to the 
consideration of legislative business, for 
the purpose of administering the oath 
to the Senator-designate from North 
Carolina. < 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr, Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded, and 
that further proceedings under the call 
be dispensed with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


SENATOR FROM NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, Hon. Wil- 
liam B. Umstead, Governor of North 
Carolina, has appointed a successor to 
the late lamented Senator Willis Smith. 
The Senator-designate is Hon. ALTON A. 
Lennon, of Wilmington, N. C. His cre- 
dentials have been presented to the Sen- 
ate, and I am sending forward the cer- 
tificate. I ask that he may be permitted 
to take the oath of office, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will read the certificate. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE 

UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that pursuant to the 
power vested in me by the Constitution of 
the United States and the laws of North 
Carolina, I, William B. Umstead, the Gov- 
ernor of said State, do hereby appoint ALTON 
A. LENNON a Senator from said State to rep- 
resent said State in the Senate of the United 
States until the vacancy therein, caused by 
the death of Senator Willis Smith, is filled 
by election, as provided by law. 

Witness: His excellency, our Governor, 
William B. Umstead, and our seal hereto 
affixed at Raleigh, N.. C., this 10th day of 
July, in the year of our Lord nineteen hun- 
dred and fifty-three. 

Wm. B. UMSTEAD, 
Governor. 

By the Governor: 

[SEAL] THAD EURE, 
Secretary of State. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The certifi- 
oe of appointment will be placed on 

e. 

If the Senator-designate will present 
himself at the desk, the oath of office will 
be administered to him. 
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Mr. LENNON, escorted by Mr. Hoey, 
advanced to the Vice President's desk; 
and the oath required by law was admin- 
istered to him by the Vice President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
would like to point out that Dr. Tribble, 
who delivered the prayer today, is the 
president of Wake Forest College, of 
which the new Senator from North Caro- 
lina is a graduate. 


COMMITTEE SERVICE 


On motion by Mr. Jounson of Texas, 
it was— 

Ordered, That the junior Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. LENNON] be assigned 
to service on the Committee on the District 
of Columbia and the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, 


STATUS OF FORCES AGREEMENT OF 
PARTIES TO THE NORTH ATLAN- 
TIC TREATY ORGANIZATION 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the agreement, Executive T (82d 
Cong., 2d sess.), an agreement between 
the parties to the North Atlantic Treaty 
regarding the status of their forces, 
signed at London on June 19, 1951. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. What is the pend- 
ing question? 

The VICE’ PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the resolution of 
ratification, as amended by the commit- 
tee reservation, with respect to the agree- 
ment, Executive T, the status of forces 
agreement. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. On that question 
I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr.FREAR. Mr. President, before the 
roll is called on this question, may I have 
permission to ask a few questions of the 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
may proceed. 

Mr. FREAR. I find on my desk today 
the amended resolution of ratification. 
In the second paragraph it is stated: 

It is the understanding of the Senate, 
which understanding inheres in its advice 
and consent on the ratification of the agree- 
ment, that nothing in the agreement dimin- 
ishes, abridges, or alters, the right of the 
United States of America to safeguard its 
own security by excluding or removing per- 
sons whose presence in the United States is 
deemed prejudicial to its safety or security, 
and that no person whose presence in the 
United States is deemed prejudicial to its 
safety or security shall be permitted to enter 
or remain in the United States, 


In that connection, I should like to ask 
the distinguished chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee whether or not 
the United Nations property located in 
the city of New York is considered a part 
of the United States, 
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Mr. WILEY. If I correctly understand 
the import of the question, my answer is 
that this resolution relates to an agree- 
ment between NATO countries and our 
Government. It does not involve the 
United Nations. 

Mr. FREAR. However, the United 
States is mentioned as a nation. I am 
asking the Senator whether that part of 
the United States on which the United 
Nations buildings are located in New 
York is considered by him to be a part 
of the United States. 

Mr. WILEY. I think the headquarters 
agreement defines the status of that par- 
ticular piece of land. However, answer- 
ing again the first question, I should say 


that, of course, our Government has full 


and complete control over anyone com- 
ing to our shores. If anyone, after he 
leaves the United Nations’ grounds, is 
guilty of violating our laws in any way, 
he is subject to our laws, as I under- 
stand, with the possible exception of a 
diplomat. 

Mr. FREAR, As I understand, the 
Senator has said that a previous agree- 
ment was entered into by the United 
States and other members of the United 
Nations which gives a certain sanctity to 
persons of other nations when they oc- 
cupy the premises of the United Nations, 
now in the city of New York. 

Mr. WILEY. Those who represent 
members of the United Nations. 

Mr. FREAR. Would this agreement in 
any manner change the former agree- 
ment, or the agreement which has been 
entered into by the United States in con- 
junction with other members of the 
United Nations? 

Mr, WILEY. I think my first response 
would answer that question. I will say 
again that in my judgment it has no 
impact whatever on any previous law in 
that connection, 

Mr. FREAR. I thank the Senator. I 
am sure the senior Senator from Wis- 
consin is thoroughly familiar with the 
subject, whereas the junior Senator from 
Delaware is not. He is only trying to 
clear up in his own mind the question of 
the protection which is given to citizens 
of the United States against any for- 
eigner coming into this country, whether 
he be on the United Nations property in 
New York, or whether he be on any other 
property in the United States. 

Mr. WILEY. Of course, the distin- 
guished Senator from Delaware realizes 
that before an alien could get on the 
United Nations property he would have 
to enter the United States; and we have 
full and complete control in that respect. 
We could decline to accept the visa. We 
could stop anyone from coming into New 
York. We have perfect control in that 
regard, 

Mr. FREAR. Do I correctly under- 
stand from what the Senator has just 
said that any elected representative of 
any foreign country to the United Na- 
tions could be prohibited from entering 
the United States, even though he was a 
representative of a member of the United 
Nations? 

Mr. WILEY. I would have to have a 
few more facts before me. The Senator 
from Delaware said “any elected repre- 
sentative.” We have an agreement in 
relation to that subject, and it would not 
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be affected by the pending agreement. 
The other agreement would still be valid. 

Mr. FREAR. I do not want to get into 
a prolonged debate on this subject, but 
the discussion does serve to clear up the 
question in my mind as to the resolution 
of ratification, because the paragraph I 
cited is a very important one. 

Mr. WILEY. I thank the Senator very 
much for his constructive questions. I 
merely wish to say, if it will help toward 
clarifying the situation, that all of us 
know very well that we do not have to 
accept diplomats who come to this coun- 
try. Many times diplomats are declared 
to be persona non grata. Therefore I 
believe the situation is very clear. We 
are still absolutely in control of the sit- 
uation. 

Mr. FREAR. 
from Wisconsin. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the resolution of 
ratification as amended by the commit- 
tee reservation. On this question the 
yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to delay a vote on the question, 
I spoke to the issue yesterday and dis- 
cussed its various phases. However, in 
closing the debate there are one or two 
points which I wish to emphasize before 
a vote is taken. 

It is a strange situation that we in the 
Senate should be called upon to vote 
upon a treaty which barters away the in- 
alienable constitutional rights of Amer- 
ican soldiers on foreign soil. Of all the 
people whom we ought to protect in their 
inalienable rights, guaranteed by the 
Constitution to all American citizens, 
are the men who wear the uniform of our 
country and who are pledged to defend 
those principles with their lives. 

Yet here for the first time, so far as I 
know, the Senate is asked to barter away 
those rights of Americans in uniforms, 
many of whom have been drafted, and 
those who were not drafted or who en- 
listed were sent abroad nevertheless 
without their consent, to approximately 
40 countries all over the world. 

The State Department has taken care 
of its representatives. They are given 
immunity. They are paid good salaries. 
They obtain their positions because of 
political “pull” or because of personal 
contacts in many instances. They are 
safely protected. The Constitution goes 
with them wherever they go, and the flag 
folds over them in full protection. Yet 
the men who defend their right to repre- 
sent this country are denied the same 
immunity in the treaties we are asked 
to ratify. 

Never before has such a situation been 
presented to the Senate. I was impressed 
yesterday when the acting majority 
leader read to the Senate a letter from 
the President of the United States. J 
respect the President. He was a great 
military leader. I hope and pray and be- 
lieve that he will be a great President. 
when the pages of history finally unfold 
the story. 

Let it not be forgotten that the many 
who presented to the Senate their pleas 
to ratify the treaty, which would barter 
away the rights of American soldiers in 
uniform, enjoy immunity, and are pro- 
tected under the proposed treaties. Let 
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it be remembered also that the repre- 
sentatives of the State Department are 
likewise protected. I know that pleas 
for ratification came to the Senate from 
high places. But yesterday I presented 
for the REecorp 12 or 14 petitions that 
came from soldiers, from their wives, 
from their mothers, and from their 
friends. They are the little men who do 
not have a lobbyist walking up and down 
the Halls of the Capitol at this hour. 
They are the men who do not have tele- 
phonic contact with Senators on the 
floor of the Senate, pleading with them 
to please ratify the treaty without any 
amendment or reservation, and to barter 
away the rights of our men in uniform. 

It is our responsibility. It is our duty 
as Senators to give to them the protec- 
tion that America has always given to 
her men in uniform wherever they may 
be sent under the flag, or wherever their 
mission may take them. 

I was a little shocked yesterday at the 
statement of the Senator from Michigan 
IMr. Fercuson] with respect to what 
he considers international law to be. He 
said that when our soldiers go into a for- 
eign country they are subject to the laws 
of the country even with respect to mili- 
tary crimes committed. I had not heard 
that theory advanced before yesterday. 
What would have been the situation, I 
ask the Senator from Michigan, with re- 
spect to the soldier who was picked up 
in the State of Pennsylvania after he was 
discharged from the Army, and flown 
back to Korea, to be tried there? Of 
course, he would be tried by an American 
court-martial in Korea. An order has 
now been issued by a Pennsylvania court 
requiring those who took him from 
Pennsylvania to show cause why he 
should not be returned. If the Senator 
from Michigan is correct in his interpre- 
tation of international law, that man, 
when he goes back to Korea, could be 
tried by the Korean courts, regardless of 
the crime he committed, that is, whether 
it be a crime committed while in camp.on 
military duty or outside the military 
compound or outside of his military 
duties. The Pennsylvania courts then 
could not issue any order to anyone to 
return that man to this country. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I believe if the Sen- 
ator will read what I said he will find 
that I stated international law was clear 
in holding the law could be changed by 
consent if an army is marching through 
the territory of another country. In- 
ternational law holds that so long as 
the army is in camp or in ranks it is 
considered that there is an implied 
agreement that the law of the army ap- 
plies—I said an implied agreement—but 
if the army is not admitted under those 
circumstances, then of course any agree- 
ment can be made as to the admission 
of that army. 

I said further that the difficulty with 
international law is that it is only that 
which the sovereign state is willing to 
accept. 

Mr. BRICKER. The host state. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The host state. 

Mr. BRICKER. In the absence of any 
treaty or any understanding the host 
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state has complete jurisdiction in crim- 
inal matters—and if I do not quote the 
Senator correctly I wish he would cor- 
rect me both in regard to crimes com- 
mitted outside the line of duty and mili- 
tary crimes committed inside the line 
of duty. 

Mr. FERGUSON. No. Isaid that in- 
ternational law, so far as Americans are 
concerned, as laid down by Chief Justice 
Marshall, held that a person was subject 
to the laws of the army if nothing is 
said as to the admission of that army 
in going through a state or in occupa- 
tion of a state. 

Mr. BRICKER. To which army does 
the Senator refer? Does he refer to our 


Army or to the other army? 


Mr. FERGUSON. Any army coming 
irto America. I said furthermore that 
international law was only what the 
country admitted it to be. Great Brit- 
ain passed a law giving sole jurisdiction 
to the American Army over American 
personnel in Great Britain. However, 
they did not recognize the law as Chief 
Justice Marshall stated it to be. That is 
what I said. 

Mr. BRICKER. They do recognize it, 
because they passed a statute in accord- 
ance with it. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes; but they did 
not recognize it as international law. 
They passed their own statute. 

Mr. BRICKER. Has there ever been 
a time when Great Britain assumed 
jurisdiction over an American soldier, 
except in the one instance I referred to, 
either on their soil or on the soil of any 
of its dependencies? 

Mr. FERGUSON. In 1949 Great 
Britain joined Belgium, Luxembourg, 
France, and some of the other countries 
in a treaty which applied the law of the 
land in such instances. 

Mr. BRICKER. But now there is no 
treaty. I may have misunderstood the 
Senator in what he said yesterday. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator from 
Chio certainly misunderstood me. 

Mr. BRICKER. If there is no treaty, 
if our armies go into foreign countries 
under the circumstances they are in 
NATO countries at the present time, who 
will have jurisdiction in the case of 
crimes committed by United States sol- 
diers outside the line of duty? This 
question is a hypothetical one. 

Mr, FERGUSON. John Marshall said 
that in camp, in rank, and in the per- 
formance of their duty, the law of the 
military applies. There is no doubt of 
that. He went further, and said there 
is an implied understanding, then, that 
the international law would be that the 
army’s law would apply to them. 

Mr. BRICKER, Yes; that is our mili- 
tary code. And the same would be true 
in the case of crimes committed by the 
military while in the line of duty; I agree 
with the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr, FERGUSON. Let me pick out a 
country at random; for instance, let me 
say that if some of our military men were 
to enter Turkey or Egypt today, those 
countries can certainly apply the law 
of the land if they want to. 

Mr. BRICKER. Who can? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Egypt or Turkey. 

Mr. BRICKER. That is what I 
thought the Senator said yesterday. If 
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our troops go to Turkey or Egypt, those 
countries can apply their laws to our 
troops if they commit crimes either out- 
side or inside their line of duty. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. 

Mr. BRICKER. That is exactly what 
I said that the Senator said. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is why this 
treaty is of value, because it prescribes 
certain conditions, and also says to our 
commanding officers and to our Secre- 
tary of State, “You shall watch over 
these men, to see that they obtain justice 
according to the principles of American 
institutions.” That is why I shall vote 
for the treaty. 

Mr. BRICKER. But the treaty does 
not do that. The treaty turns our sol- 
diers over to the host countries, the oc- 
cupied countries, and defies and annuls 
the rule laid down by Chief Justice 
Marshall, instead of following it. 

Mr. President, I wish to discuss for the 
record the so-called understanding 
which was submitted by the committee. 
I wish particularly to ask a question. At 
the very beginning the committee said 
this treaty is not to be a precedent. Mr. 
President, if the treaty is a good thing, 
why is it not to be a precedent? Is there 
some fear about the treaty or are there 
some misgivings about the treaty, so that 
the committee wishes to say the treaty 
will not be a precedent and will not have 
to be followed in the case of other coun- 
tries? 

It seems to me we are confronted with 
an anomalous situation, when the For- 
eign Relations Committee, in reporting 
the treaty, says, “But it is not to be 
a precedent.” Mr. President, if the 
treaty is good for one place, why is it 
not good for any other place in the 
world? : 

In the reservation or the understand- 
ing submitted by the committee, no ob- 
ligation of any kind or character is 
placed upon any other country, accord- 
ing to this treaty arrangement. The un- 
derstanding is simply a pious statement 
of what ought to be done by the State 
Department, all of whose personnel are 
already protected and are already given 
immunity. Yet our troops are to rely 
upon the good will and compassion of 
the foreign countries and the will of our 
Secretary of State to plead with those 
countries, participants hereto, to do right 
by our boys who are in uniform, after 
they are turned over to those countries. 

Mr. President, the treaty is a clear 
recognition of the fact that once the ju- 
risdiction of the foreign land attaches 
to our soldiers in uniform, there is, ac- 
cording to the terms of the treaty, no 
way under the sun whereby the United 
States can ever regain control over these 
delivered-over servicemen. They will 
be deprived of their right of appeal to 
the court of military justice. They will 
likewise be deprived of their right of 
appeal to the President of the United 
States. 

Mr. President and Members of the 
Senate, I shall never cast my vote to 
barter away the rights of United States 
soldiers who are offering their lives to 
preserve the country we represent, who 
are offering their lives, if need be, to 
defend the very Constitution that I, as 
a Senator of the United States, am duty- 
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bound, I believe, to say shall follow them 
wherever they are sent by their Govern- 
ment, so that they may have the pro- 
tection of the inalienable rights that 
United States citizens have at home, and 
should have wherever their Government 
sends them. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
do not intend to take more than 5 min- 
utes, if that long. 

However, I do not wish to have go 
unchallenged the statement of the jun- 
ior Senator from Ohio, when he said 
this treaty barters the rights of United 
States soldiers. 

After all, this treaty was negotiated 
by the last President of the United 
States. Although I happen to belong 
to a different political party from the 
one to which the last President of the 
United States belongs, yet he took the 
same oath of office the present President 
of the United States took, and he would 
not knowingly barter away the rights of 
United States citizens. The present 
President of the United States took just 
as solemn an oath to protect and de- 
fend the Constitution of the United 
States and he would not barter away the 
rights of United States soldiers or of 
any other group of United States citi- 
zens, 

The fact of the matter is—and the 
Recorp of yesterday is quite clear on this 
point—that the new chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, Admiral Radford; 
General Ridgway, who had the respon- 
sibility as the Supreme Commander of 
the NATO forces in Europe; Admiral 
Carney, who was in command in the 
Mediterranean, and is to be our Chief of 
Naval Operations; General Norstad, then 
commander of the Air Force there; and 
General Gruenther, who presently is 
commander of the NATO forces in Eu- 
rope, all have said they believe that rati- 
fication of these treaties is essential both 
to the future of NATO and to the secu- 
rity of the United States. All of them 
are vitally interested in their men, 
United States soldiers, who are serving 
overseas. 

I say there is not one iota of evidence 
to indicate that either the last adminis- 
tration or the present administration has 
bartered away the rights of United 
States soldiers or other citizens. 

I believe the Senator from Michigan 
is correct. He pointed out yesterday that 
when our Armed Forces go into another 
sovereign nation, not when they occupy 
it as conquerors following a victorious 
war, but when they go into another 
sovereign nation by permission of its 
government, we respect that nation’s 
sovereignty. In that case we are not 
dealing with colonials or with a situa- 
tion in which the other country is sub- 
ject to our laws and our constitution. 
On the contrary, our forces enter that 
country which is sovereign in the same 
way that the United States of America 
is sovereign ahd in those circumstances, 
the two countries are equals. I think one 
thing that is greatly to the credit of the 
United States is that although we may 
have had the power and the strength to 
do so, nevertheless in sending our troops 
to a smaller nation we did not attempt 
to brush aside its laws and constitution. 
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In the case of the NATO countries, 
we are not sending our troops there solely 
for the benefit of the protection of those 
countries. On the contrary, our troops 
are being sent there by us in order to 
maintain a mutual defense system for 
the benefit of a free world of freemen. 

Mr. President, I believe that with a 
clear conscience, and mindful of our 
oath to protect and defend the Consti- 
tution of the United States, the Senate 
can and should overwhelmingly ratify 
these treaties. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, on 
yesterday, when the vote was taken on 
the Bricker reservation, I was engaged 
in the performance of my duties in con- 
nection with the Senate Subcommittee 
on Investigations, and was therefore nec- 
essarily absent from the Senate. I called 
the secretary to the majority and told 
him that when the vote was taken on 
the treaty I wanted him to pair me with 
another Senator, and to do so along the 
line of thought of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KNOWLAND] on the matter. 
At that time, I, of course, assumed that 
the Bricker reservation would be agreed 
to; I could not conceive of the possibility 
of its being defeated. Through no fault 
of the secretary to the majority, he 
paired me against the Bricker reserva- 
tion. That was entirely contrary to my 
feeling about it. I now ask to have the 
Recorp corrected to show that I was not 
paired against the Bricker reservation, 
but that I was for it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The correc- 
tion will be made. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
may say that I had gone over the treaty 
carefully and had decided that, if the 
Bricker reservation were adopted, I could 
then in clear conscience support the 
treaty. Now that the Bricker reserva- 
tion has been defeated, I feel that the 
treaty is a dangerous one, and for that 
reason I intend to vote against it. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I feel 
that the status-of-forces treaty does not 
take away the rights of any American 
soldier. As the law now stands, I feel 
that when our military forces are in a 
foreign country, as some of them now 
are, as friends and allies, rather than as 
occupational forces or as conquerors, 
then the law of the host country applies, 
to be administered as that country may 
see fit to administer it. I believe that 
the same rule would apply were the sit- 
uation reversed, and armed forces of for- 
eign powers were in our country as in- 
vitees. A 

The treaty would provide certain safe- 
guards. Instead of taking away rights, 
it would in effect confer upon the Amer- 
ican soldier rights under a treaty, as far 
as that can be done by treaty. I said 
yesterday, and I say again today, that 
international law throughout the world 
unfortunately is merely what the nations 
are willing to say itis. I therefore think 
that, with our present allies, we are ac- 
quiring rights rather than giving them 
away. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
on yesterday the junior Senator from 
New Jersey voted to support the Bricker 
reservation. I did so with deep con- 
victions. However, the Bricker reser- 
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vation was defeated and we now have 
before us the treaty, without the reser- 
vation. 

As I view the situation, Mr. President, 
I must now choose as between two evils, 
or I should say what I think is the lesser 
of the two. In the colloquies which took 
place yesterday between the junior Sen- 
ator from New Jersey and the Senator 
from Michigan, the Senator from Michi- 
gan conceded that this was virtually 
so. We have to choose between the evil 
of existing executive agreements, which 
have proved themselves to be extremely 
faulty, and the evils which may attend 
certain weaknesses in this treaty. 

Mr. President, because of the fact that 
I have unfailing faith in the President 
of the United States, because I have 
complete confidence that his long mili- 
tary experience and his long and able 
service to his country will guide him in 
such a way that no American soldier will 
come to harm in foreign lands under this 
treaty, I, with reluctance, shall support 
the treaty with the committee reserva- 
tions. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the resolution of 
ratification as amended by the commit- 
tee reservation. The yeas and nays hav- 
ing been ordered, the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Maryand [Mr. 
Butter], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart], and the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse] are necessarily absent. 

If present and voting the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. BUTLER] would 
vote “nay” and the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse] would vote “yea.” 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CHAvEz] and the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], the Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. Kircorel, and the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS] are absent by 
leave of the Senate. 

I announce further that if present 
and voting, the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. KILdoR REI would vote “yea.” 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 72, 
nays 15, as follows: 


YEAS—72 
Aiken Gore Mansfield 
Anderson Green Martin 
Barrett Griswold Maybank 
Beall Hayden McClellan 
Bennett Hendrickson Millikin 
Bridges Hennings Monroney 
Bush Hickenlooper Mundt 
Butler, Nebr. Hill Murray 
Byrd Hoey Neely 
Capehart Holland Pastore 
Carlson Humphrey Payne 
Case Hunt Potter 
Clements Ives Purtell 
Cooper Jackson Robertson 
Cordon Johnson, Colo, Saltonstall 
Douglas Johnson, Tex, Smith, Maine 
Duff Kefauver Smith, N. J. 
Eastland Kerr Sparkman 
Ellender Knowland Symington 
Ferguson Kuchel Thye 
Flanders Langer Tobey 
George Lehman Watkins 
Gillette Lennon Wiley 
Goldwater Magnuson Young 
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NAYS—15 

Bricker Johnston, S. C. Russell 
Dirksen Long Schoeppel 

Malone Smathers 
Frear McCarran Welker 
Jenner McCarthy 

NOT VOTING—9 

Butler, Md. Pulbright Morse 
Chavez Kennedy Stennis 
Daniel Kilgore Taft 


The VICE PRESIDENT. On this vote 
the yeas are 72, the nays are 15. Two- 
thirds of the Senators present having 
voted in the affirmative, the resolution 
is agreed to and the agreement is ratified. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the two re- 
maining treaties be voted on en bloc. 
They do not involve the same question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the treaties will be voted on en 
bloc. 


AN AGREEMENT RELATING TO THE 
STATUS OF THE NORTH ATLANTIC 
TREATY ORGANIZATION 


The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the agree- 
ment, Executive U (82d Cong., 2d sess.), 
an agreement on the status of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, National 
Representatives and International Staff, 
signed at Ottawa on September 20, 1951, 
together with a signed extract from the 

summary record of a meeting of the 
North Atlantic Council Deputies held 
on December 12, 1951, correcting certain 
errors in the French text of that agree- 
ment, which was read the second time, 
as follows: 


AGREEEMENT ON THE STATUS OF THE NORTH 
ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANISATION, NATIONAL 
REPRESENTATIVES AND INTERNATIONAL STAFF 


The States signatory to the present Agree- 
ment, 

Considerating that for the exercise of their 
functions and the fulfilment of their pur- 
poses it is necessary that the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation, its international staff 
and the representatives of Member States 
attending meetings thereof should have the 
status set out hereunder, 

Have agreed as follows: 

PART I.—GENERAL 
Article 1 

In the present Agreement, 

(a) “the Organisation” means the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation consisting of 
the Council and its subsidiary bodies; 

(b) “the Council” means the Council 
established under Article 9 of the North At- 
lantic Treaty and the Council Deputies; 

(c) “subsidiary bodies” means any organ, 
committee or service established by the 
Council or under its authority, except those 
to which, in accordance with Article 2, this 
Agreement does not apply; 

(d) “Chairman of the Council Deputies” 
includes, in his absence, the Vice-Chairman 
acting for him. 

Article 2 

The present Agreement shall not apply 
to any military headquarters established in 
pursuance of the North Atlantic Treaty nor, 
unless the Council decides otherwise, to any 
other military bodies. 

Article 3 

The Organisation and Member States shall 
co-operate at all times to facilitate the 
proper administration of justice, secure the 
observance of police regulations and prevent 
the occurrence of any abuse in connexion 
with the immunities and privileges set out 
in the present Agreement. If any Member 
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State considers that there has been an abuse 
of any immunity or privilege conferred by 
this Agreement, consultations shall be held 
between that State and the Organisation, or 
between the States concerned, to determine 
whether any such abuse has occurred, and, 
if so, to attempt to ensure that no repetition 
occurs. Notwithstanding the foregoing or 
any other provisions of this Agreement, a 
Member State which considers that any per- 
son has abused his privilege of residence or 
any other privilege or immunity granted to 
him under this Agreement may require him 
to leave its territory. 


PART Il,—THE ORGANISATION 
Article 4 


The Organisation shall juridical 
personality; it shall have the capacity to 
conclude contracts, to acquire and dispose 
of movable and immovable property and to 
institute legal proceedings. 

Article 5 

The Organisation, its property and assets, 
wheresoever located and by whomsoever held, 
shall enjoy immunity from every form of 
legal process except in so far as in any par- 
ticular case the Chairman of the Council 
Deputies, acting on behalf of the Organisa- 
tion, may expressly authorise the waiver of 
this immunity. It is, however, understood 
that no waiver of immunity shall extend to 
any measure of execution or detention of 
property. 

Article 6 

The premises of the Organisation shall be 
inviolable. Its property and assets, where- 
soever located and by whomsoever held, shall 
be immune from search, requisition, confis- 
cation, expropriation or any other form of 
interference. 

Article 7 


The archives of the Organisation and all 
documents belonging to it or held by it shall 
be inviolable, wherever located. 


Article 8 


1. Without being restricted by financial 
controls, regulations or moratoria of any 
kind 


(a) the Organisation may hold currency 
of any kind and operate accounts in any 
currency; 

(b) the Organisation may freely transfer 
its funds from one country to another or 
within any country and convert any currency 
held by it into any other currency at the 
most favourable official rate of exchange for 
a sale or purchase as the case may be. 

2. In exercising its rights under paragraph 
1 above, the Organisation shall pay due re- 
gard to any representations made by any 
Member State and shall give effect to such 
representations in so far as it is practicable 


to do so. 
Article 9 


The Organisation, its assets, income and 
other property shall be exempt: 

(a) from all direct taxes; the Organisation 
will not, however, claim exemption from 
rates, taxes or dues which are no more than 
charges for public utility services; 

(b) from all customs duties and quantita- 
tive restrictions on imports and exports in 
respect to articles imported or exported by 
the Organisation for its official use; articles 
imported under such exemption shall not be 
disposed of, by way either of sale or gift, in 
the country into which they are imported ex- 
cept under conditions approved by the Gov- 
ernment of that country; 

(c) from all customs duties and quantita- 
tive restrictions on imports and exports in 
respect of its publications. 


Article 10 


While the Organisation will not as a gen- 
eral rule claim exemption from excise duties 
and from taxes on the sale of movable and 
immovable property which form part of the 
price to be paid, nevertheless, when the 
Organisation is making important purchases 
for official use of property on which such 
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duties and taxes have been charged or are 
chargeable. Member States will whenever 
possible make the appropriate administrative 


“arrangements for the remission or return of 


the amount of duty or tax. 
Article 11 


1. No censorship shall be applied to the 
official correspondence and other official com- 
munications of the Organisation. 

2. The Organisation shall have the right 
to use codes and to despatch and receive 
correspondence by courier or in sealed bags, 
which shall have the same immunities and 
privileges as diplomatic couriers and bags. 

3. Nothing in this Article shall be con- 
strued to preclude the adoption of appro- 
priate security precautions to be determined 
by agreement between a Member State and 
the Council acting on behalf of the Organisa- 
tion. 


PART III.—REPRESENTATIVES OF MEMBER STATES 
Article 12 


Every person designated by a Member State 
as its principal permanent representative 
to the Organisation in the territory of an- 
other Member State, and such members of 
his official staff resident in that territory as 
may be agreed between the State which has 
designated them and the Organisation and 
between the Organisation and the State in 
which they will be resident, shall enjoy the 
immunities and privileges accorded to diplo- 
matic representatives and their official staff 
of comparable rank, 


Article 13 


1. Any representative of a Member State to 
the Council or any of its subsidiary bodies 
who is not covered by Article 12 shall, while 
present in the territory of another Member 
State for the discharge of his duties, enjoy 
the following privileges and immunities: 

(a) the same immunity from personal 
arrest or detention as that accorded to diplo- 
matic personnel of comparable rank; 

(b) in respect of words spoken or written 
and of acts done by him in his official 
capacity, immunity from legal process; 

(c) inviolability for all papers and docu- 
ments; 

(d) the right to use codes and to receive 
and send papers or correspondence by courier 
or in sealed bags; 

(e) the same exemption in respect of him- 
self and his spouse from immigration re- 
strictions; aliens registration and national 
service obligations as that accorded to dip- 
lomatic personnel of comparable rank; 

(1) the same facilities in respect of cur- 
rency or exchange restrictions as are accorded 
to diplomatic personnal of comparable rank; 

(g) the same immunities and facilities in 
respect of his personal baggage as are ac- 
corded to diplomatic personnel of compa- 
rable rank; 

(h) the right to import free of duty his 
furniture and effects at the time of first 
arrival to take up his post in the country in 
question, and, on the termination of his 
functions in that country, to re-export such 
furniture and effects free of duty, subject in 
either case to such conditions as the Govern- 
ment of the country in which the right is 
being exercised may deem necessary; 

(i) the right to import temporarily free 
of duty his private motor vehicle for his own 
personal use and subsequently to re-export 
such vehicle free of duty, subject in either 
case to such conditions as the Govern- 
ment of the country concerned may deem 
necessary. = 
2. Where the legal incidence of any form 
of taxation depends upon residence, a period 
during which a representative to whom this 
Article applies is present in the territory of 
another Member State for the discharge of 
his duties shall not be considered as a period 
of residence. In particular, he shall be 
exempt from taxation on his official salary 
and emoluments during such periods of duty. 

3. In this Article “representative” shall be 
deemed to include all representatives, ad- 
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visers and technical experts of delegations, 
Each Member State shall communicate to 
the other Member States concerned, if they 
so request, the names of its representatives 
to whom this Article applies and the prob- 
able duration of their stay in the territories 
of such other Member States. 
Article 14 

Official clerical staff accompanying & 
representative of a Member State who are 
not covered by Articles 12 or 13 shall, while 
present in the territory of another Member 
State for the discharge of their duties be 
accorded the privileges and immunities set 
out in paragraph 1 (b), (c), (e), (f), (h) 
and (i) and paragraph 2 of Article 13. 

Article 15 

Privileges and immunities are accorded to 
the representatives of Member States and 
their staffs not for the personal benefit of 
the individuals themselves, but in order to 
safeguard the independent exercise of their 
functions in connection with the North At- 
lantic Treaty. Consequently, a Member State 
not only has the right, but is under a duty to 
waive the immunity of its representatives 
and members of their staffs in any case 
where, in its opinion, the immunity would 
impede the course of justice and can be 
waived without prejudice to the purposes 
for which the immunity is accorded, 


Article 16 


The provisions of Articles 12 to 14 above 
shall not require any State to grant any of 
the privileges or immunities referred to 
therein to any person who is its national or 
to any person as its representative or as a 
member of the staff of such representative. 


PART w. INTERNATIONAL. STAFF AND EXPERTS 
ON MISSIONS FOR THE ORGANISATION 
Article 17 
The categories of officials of the Organisa- 
tion to which Articles 18 to 20 apply shall be 
agreed between the Chairman of the Council 
Deputies and each of the Member States con- 
cerned. The Chairman of the Council Dep- 
utiles shall communicate to the Member 
States the names of the officials included in 

these categories. 
Article 18 

Officials of the Organisation agreed upon 
under Article 17 shall: 

(a) be immune from legal process in re- 
spect of words spoken or written and of acts 
done by them in their official capacity and 
within the limits of their authority; 

(b) be granted, together with their spouses 
and members of their immediate families re- 
siding with and dependent on them, the 
same immunities from immigration restric- 
tions and aliens’ registration as is accorded 
to diplomatic personnel of comparable 
rank; 

(c) be accorded the same facilities in re- 
spect of currency or exchange restrictions as 
are accorded to diplomatic personnel of com= 
parable rank; 

(d) be given, together with their ses 
and members of their immediate families re- 
siding with and dependent on them, the 
same repatriation facilities in time of inter- 
national crisis as are accorded to diplomatic 
personnel of comparable rank; 

(e) have the right to import free of duty 
their furniture and effects at the time of first 
arrival to take up their post in the country 
in question, and, on the termination of their 
functions in that country, to re-export such 
furniture and effects free of duty, subject in 
either case to such conditions as the Govern- 
ment of the country in which the right is 
being exercised may deem necessary; 

(f) have the right to import temporarily 
free of duty their private motor vehicles for 
their own personal use and subsequently to 
re-export such vehicles free of duty, subject 
in either case to such conditions as the Goy- 
ernment of the country concerned may deem 
necessary. 
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Article 19 


Officials of the Organisation agreed under 
Article 17 shall be exempt from taxation on 
the salaries and emoluments paid to them 
by the Organisation in their capacity as such 
Officials. Any Member State may, however, 
conclude an arrangement with the Council 
action on behalf of the Organisation whereby 
such Member State will employ and assign 
to the Organisation all of its nationals (ex- 
cept, if such Member State so desires, any 
not ordinarily resident within its territory) 
who are to serve on the international staff 
of the Organisation and pay the salaries and 
emoluments of such persons from its own 
funds at a scale fixed by it. The salaries 
and emoluments so paid may be taxed by 
such Member State but shall be exempt from 
taxation by any other Member State. If such 
an arrangement is entered into by any Mem- 
ber State and is subsequently modified or 
terminated, Member States shall no longer 
be bound under the first sentence of this 
Article to exempt from taxation the salaries 
and emoluments paid to their nationals, 


Article 20 
In addition to the immunities and privi- 
leges specified in Articles 18 and 19, the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Organisation, the 
Co-ordinator of North Atlantic Defence Pro- 
duction, and such other permanent officials 
of similar rank as may be agreed between 
the Chairman of the Council Deputies and 
the Governments of Member States, shall be 
accorded the privileges and immunities nor- 
mally accorded to diplomatic personnel of 
comparable rank. 
Article 21 


1. Experts (other than officials coming 
within the scope of Articles 18 to 20) em- 
ployed on missions on behalf of the Organ- 
isation shall be accorded the following privi- 
leges and immunities so far as is necessary 
for the effective exercise of their functions 
while present in the territory of a Member 
State for the discharge of their duties: 

(a) immunity from personal arrest or de- 
tention and from seizure of their personal 
baggage; 

(b) in respect of words spoken or writ- 
ten or acts done by them in the perform- 
ance of their official functions for the Organ- 
isation, immunity from legal process; 

(c) the same facilities in respect of cur- 
rency or exchange restrictions and in respect 
of their personal baggage as are accorded to 
officials of foreign Governments on tem- 
porary official missions; 

(d) inviolability for all papers and docu- 
ments relating to the work on which they 
are engaged for the Organisation. 

2. The Chairman of the Council Deputies 
shall communicate to the Member States 
concerned the names of any experts to whom 
this Article applies. 

Article 22 

Privileges and immunities are granted to 
Officials and experts in the interests of the 
Organisation and not for the personal benefit 
of the individuals themselves. The Chair- 
man of the Council Deputies shall have the 
right and the duty to waive the immunity of 
any official or expert in any case where, in 
his opinion, the immunity would impede the 
course of justice and can be waived without 
prejudice to the interests of the Organisation. 


Article 23 


The provisions of Articles 18, 20 and 21, 
above shall not require any State to grant 
any of the privileges or immunities referred 
to therein to any person who is its national, 
except: 

(a) immunity from legal process in respect 
of words spoken or written or acts done by 
him in the performance of his official func- 
tions for the Organisation; 

(b) inviolability for all papers and docu- 
ments relating to the work on which he is 
engaged for the Organisation; 
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(o) facilities in respect of currency or ex- 
change restrictions so far as necessary for 
the effective exercise of his functions. 


PART V.—SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES 
Article 24 


The Council shall make provision for ap- 
propriate modes of settlement of: 

(a) disputes arising out of contracts or 
other disputes of a private character to which 
the Organisation is a party; 

(b) disputes involving any official or ex- 
pert of the Organisation to whom Part IV of 
this Agreement applies who by reason of his 
Official position enjoys immunity, if immu- 
nity has not been waived in accordance with 
the provisions of Article 22. 


PART VI. — SUPPLEMENTARY AGREEMENTS 
Article 25 


The Council acting on behalf of the Or- 
ganisation may conclude with any Member 
State or States supplementary agreements 
modifying the provisions of the present 
Agreement, so far as that State or those 
States are concerned. 


PART VII—FINAL PROVISIONS 
Article 26 


1. The present Agreement shall be open 
for signature by Member States of the Or- 
ganisation and shall be subject to ratifica- 
tion, Instruments of ratification shall be 
deposited with the Government of the 
United States of America, which will notify 
all signatory States of each such deposit. 

2. As soon as six signatory States have 
deposited their instruments of ratification, 
the present Agreement shall come into force 
in respect of those States. It shall come into 
force in respect of each other signatory State, 
on the date of the deposit of its instrument 
of ratification, 

Article 27 


The present Agreement may be denounced 
by any Contracting State by giving written 
notification of denunciation to the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America, which 
will notify all signatory States of each such 
notification. The denunciation shall take 
effect one year after the receipt of the noti- 
fication by the Government of the United 
States of America. 

In witness whereof the undersigned pleni- 
potentiaries have signed the present Agree- 
ment. 

Done in Ottawa this twentieth day of 
September, 1951, in French and in English, 
both texts being equally authoritative, in a 
single copy which shall be deposited in the 
archives of the Government of the United 
States of America which will transmit a cer- 
tified copy to each of the signatory States, 

For the Kingdom of Belgium: 

A. DE STAERCKE. 

For Canada: 

L. D. WILGRESS, 

For the Kingdom of Denmark: 

STEENSEN-LETH, 


For France: 
Hervé ALPHAND, 
For Iceland: 
GUNNLAUGER PETURSSON. 
For Italy: 


A. ROSSI-LONGHI. 
For the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg: 
A. CLASEN. 
For the Kingdom of the Netherlands: 
A. W. L. TJARDA VAN STARKENBORGH- 
STACHOUWER. 
For the Kingdom of Norway: 


Dac BRYN. 
For Portugal: 
Reserving the non-application of Article 
6 in case of expropriation. 
R. ENNES ULRICH. 
For the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland: 
F. R. HOYER MILLAR. 
For the United States of America: 
CHARLES M. SPOFFORD. 
I certify that the foregoing is a true copy of 
the Agreement on the Status of the North 
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Atlantic Treaty Organization, National Re- 
presentatives and International Staff which 
was signed in the English and French lan- 
guages at Ottawa on September 20, 1951, the 
signed original of which is deposited in the 
archives of the Government of the United 
States of America. 

In testimony whereof, I, Dean Acheson, 
Secretary of State of the United States of 
America, have hereunto caused the seal of 
the Department of State to be affixed and my 
mame subscribed by the Authentication 
Officer of the said Department, at the City 
of Washington, in the District of Columbia, 
this ninth day of October 1951. 

DEAN ACHESON, 
Secretary of State. 
By M. P. CHAUVIN, 
Authentication Officer, 
Department oj State. 


AGREEMENT ON THE STATUS OF THE NORTH 
ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION, NATIONAL 
REPRESENTATIVES AND INTERNATIONAL STAFF 


EXTRACT FROM THE SUMMARY RECORD OF A 
MEETING OF THE NORTH ATLANTIC COUNCIL 
DEPUTIES HELD ON 12TH DECEMBER 1951 


The Council Deputies, having observed the 
discrepancies in the English and French texts 
of articles 14 and 16 of the Agreement on 
the Status of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization, National Representatives and In- 
ternational Staff, signed in Ottawa on the 
20th September, 1951, agree on behalf of their 
Governments that the English text is correct 
and the French text should read as follows: 

“ARTICLE 14. Le personnel officiel de sec- 
rétariat qui accompagne le représentant d’un 
Etat membre et qui n'est pas visé aux articles 
12 ou 13 bénéficie, au cours de son séjour 
sur le territoire d’un autre Etat membre pour 
J'exercice de ses fonctions, des privilèges 
et immunités prévus au paragraphe 1 (b), 
(e), (e), (£), (h) et (i) et au paragraphe. 2 
de l'article 13. 

ARTICLE 16. Les dispositions des articles 12 
& 14 ci-dessus ne peuvent obliger un Etat & 
accorder l'un quelconque des privilèges et 
immunités prévus par ces articles à un de 
ses ressortissants ou à un de ses représent- 
ants, ainsi qu’ à un membre du personnel 
officiel de ce dernier.” 

Dated this 12th day of December, 1951, 

WALRAVENS (Belgium) 
STeENSEN-LETH (Denmark) 
GUNNLAUGUR PÉTURSSON (Iceland) 

A CLASEN (Luxembourg) 

Dac BRYN (Norway) 

F R Hoyer Mitrar (United Kingdom) 
L D WıLcress (Canada) 

E BURIN DES Roziers (France) 

A Rossr-LoncHI (Italy) 

A R TaMMENOMS BAKKER (Netherlands) 
R. Ennes ULRICH (Portugal) 

CHARLES M. Sporrorp (United States) 

I certify that the foregoing is a true copy 
of an Extract from the Summary Record cf 
a meeting of the North Atlantic Council 
Deputies held on December 12, 1951 and 
signed on that date by the Council Deputies 
on behalf of their respective Governments, 
the signed original of which is deposited in 
the archives of the Government of the United 
States of America. 

In testimony whereof, I, Dean Acheson, 
Secretary of State of the United States of 
America, have hereunto caused the seal of 
the Department of State to be affixed and 
my name subscribed by the Acting Authen- 
tication Officer of the said Department, at 
the city of Washington, in the District of 
Columbia, this fourth day of January 1952. 

DEAN ACHESON, 
Secretary of State. 

[SEAL] By B, HARTMAN, 

Acting Authentication Officer, 
Department of State. 


[SEAL] 


AGREEMENT 


Since the Government of the United States 
Gesires to enter into an arrangement with 
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the North Atlantic Council acting on behalf 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation, 
as provided in Article 19 of the Agreement 
on the Status of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation, National Representatives and 
International Staff, signed at Ottawa, Can- 
ada, September 20, 1951, it is, therefore, 
agreed by the Government of the United 
States and the North Atlantic Council Depu- 
ties, acting on behalf of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation, as follows: 

1. Whenever the Organisation desires the 
services of a United States national, it will 
notify the Deputy United States Representa- 
tive, North Atlantic Council of: (A) The 
nature of the position to be filled, (B) The 
qualifications which an individual must pos- 
sess to fill the position, and (C). The salary 
which such individual would receive if em- 
ployed by the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
sation. The Organisation may notify the 
Government of the United States of the 
name(s) of any individual(s) it deems 
acceptable for the position. 

2. The Government of the United States 
may assign to the Organisation a United 
States national from its Government service 
who is acceptable to the Organisation. The 
Government of the United States will provide 
security clearance for the individual con- 
cerned. 

3. The Government of the United States 
will pay any and all salaries and emoluments 
of United States nationals, who are employed 
by it and assigned to the Organisation, from 
its own funds at rates determined by the 
Government of the United States. 

4. The Organisation agrees that it will not 
pay salaries and emoluments to any citizen 
of the United States. 

5. The Organisation will credit to the 
United States the amounts of salaries and 
emoluments which would otherwise have 
been paid by the Organisation to United 
States nationals and will deduct the total 
of such credits for each fiscal year from the 
amount assessed the Government of the 
United States by the Organisation, in respect 
of the annual contribution of the Govern- 
ment of the United States for the subsequent 
fiscal year. 

In witness whereof, This Agreement is ex- 
ecuted at London on this 29th day of Sep- 
tember, 1951, by Sir F. R. Hoyer Millar, Vice- 
Chairman of the North Atlantic Council Dep- 
uties, on behalf of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation, and by Charles M. Spofford, 
United States Deputy Representative to the 
North Atlantic Council, on behalf of the 
Government of the United States. 

F. R. HOYER MILLAR. 
CHARLES M. SPOFFORD. 


The VICE PRESIDENT, The agree- 
ment is open to amendment, If there 
be no amendment to be proposed, the 
agreement will be reported to the Senate. 

The agreement was reported to the 
Senate without amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The reso- 
lution of ratification will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution of 
ratification, as follows: 


Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein), That the Senate 
advise and consent to the ratification of Ex- 
ecutive U, 82d Congress, 2d session, an agree- 
ment on the status of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, national representa- 
tives and international staff, signed at Ot- 
tawa on September 20, 1951, together with 
a signed extract from the summary record 
of a meeting of the North Atlantic: Council 
Deputies held on December 12, 1951, correct- 
ing certain errors in the French text of that 
agreement. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the resolution of 


ratification, {Putting the question.] 
Two-thirds of the Senators present con- 
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curring therein, the resolution of ratifi- 
cation is agreed to, and the agreement 
is ratified. 


A PROTOCOL ON THE STATUS 
OF INTERNATIONAL MILITARY 
HEADQUARTERS SET UP PURSU- 
ANT TO THE NORTH ATLANTIC 
TREATY 


The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the proto- 
col, Executive B (83d Cong., Ist sess.), 
a protocol on the status of International 
Military Headquarters set up pursuant to 
the North Atlantic Treaty, signed at 
Paris on August 28, 1952, which was read 
the second time, as follows: ; 


PROTOCOL ON THE STATUS OF INTERNATIONAL 
MILITARY HEADQUARTERS Set UP PURSUANT 
TO THE NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 
The Parties to the North Atlantic Treaty 

signed in Washington on 4th April, 1949, 
Considering that international military 

Headquarters may be established in their 

territories, by separate arrangement, under 

the North Atlantic Treaty, and 

Desiring to define the status of such Head- 
quarters and of the personnel thereof within 
the North Atlantic Treaty area, 

Have agreed to the present Protocol to 
the Agreement signed in London on 19tn 


June, 1951, regarding the Status of their 
Forces; 


ARTICLE 1 


In the present Protocol the expression 

(a) “the Agreement” means the Agreement 
signed in London on 19th June, 1951, by the 
Parties to the North Atlantic Treaty regard- 
ing the Status of their Forces; 

(b) “Supreme Headquarters” means Su- 
preme Headquarters Allied Powers in Europe, 
Headquarters of the Supreme Allied Com- 
mander Atlantic and any equivalent inter- 
national military Headquarters set up pur- 
suant to the North Atlantic Treaty; 

(c) “Allied Headquarters” means any Su- 
preme Headquarters and any international 
military Headquarters set up pursuant to the 
North Atlantic Treaty which is immediately 
subordinate to a Supreme Headquarters; 

(d) “North Atlantic Council” means the 
Council established by Article 9 of the North 
Atlantic Treaty or any of its subsidiary bodies 
authorized to act on its behalf, 


ARTICLE 2 


Subject to the following provisions of this 
Protocol, the Agreement shall apply to Allied 
Headquarters in the territory of a Party to 
the present Protocol in the North Atlantic 
Treaty area, and to the military and civilian 
personnel of such Headquarters and their de- 
pendents included in the definitions in sub- 
paragraphs (a), (b) and (c) of paragraph 
1 of Article 3 of this Protocol, when such 
personnel are present in any such territory 
in connection with their official duties or, 
in the case of dependents, the official duties 
of their spouse or parent. 

ARTICLE 3 

1. For the purpose of applying the Agree- 
ment to an Allied Headquarters the expres- 
sions “force”, “civilian component” and de- 
pendent”, wherever they occur in the Agree- 
ment, shall have the meanings set out below: 

(a) “force” means the personnel attached 
to the Allied Headquarters who belong to 
the land, sea or air armed services of any 
Party to the North Atlantic Treaty; 

(b) “civilian component” means civilian 
personnel who are not stateless persons, nor 
nationals of any State which is not a Party 
to the Treaty, nor nationals of, nor ordi- 
narily resident in the receiving State, and 
who are (i) attached to the Allied Head- 
quarters and in the employ of an armed 
service of a Party to the North Atlantic 
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Treaty or (ii) in such categories of civilian 
personnel in the employ of the Allied Head- 
quarters as the North Atlantic Council shall 
decide; 

(c) “dependent” means the spouse of a 
member of a force or civilian component, as 
defined in sub-paragraphs (a) and (b) of 
this paragraph, or a child of such member 
depending on him or her for support. 8 

2. An Allied Headquarters shall be con- 
sidered to be a force for the purposes of 
Article II, paragraph 2 of Article V, para- 
graph 10 of Article VII, paragraphs 2, 3, 4, 7 
and 8 of Article IX, and Article XIII, of the 
Agreement, 

ARTICLE 4 

The rights and obligations which the 
Agreement gives to or imposes upon the 
sending State or its authorities in respect 
of its forces or their civilian components or 
dependents shall, in of an Allied 
Headquarters and its personnel and their de- 
pendents to whom the Agreement applies in 
accordance with Article 2 of the present 
Protocol, be vested in or attach to the ap- 
propriate Supreme Headquarters and the 
authorities responsible under it, except that 

(a) the right which is given by Article 
VII of the Agreement to the military author- 
ities of the sending State to exercise crimi- 
nal and disciplinary jurisdiction shall be 
vested in the military authorities of the 
State, if any, to whose military law the per- 
son concerned is subject; 

(b) the obligations imposed upon the 
sending State or its authorities by Article 
II, paragraph 4 of Article III, paragraphs 
5 (a) and 6 (b) of Article VII, paragraphs 9 
and 10 of Article VIII, and Article XIII, of 
the Agreement, shall attach both to the 
Allied Headquarters and to any State whose 
armed service, or any member or employee 
of whose armed service, or the dependent 
of such member or employee, is concerned; 

(c) for the purposes of paragraphs 2 (a) 
and 5 of Article III, and Article XIV, of the 
Agreement, the sending State shall be, in the 
case of members of a force and their de- 
pendents, the State to whose armed service 
the member belongs, or, in the case of mem- 
bers of a civilian component and their de- 
pendents, the State, if any, by whose armed 
service the member is employed; 

(d) the obligations imposed on the send- 
ing State by virtue of paragraphs 6 and 7 of 
Article VIII of the Agreement shall attach 
to the State to whose armed service the per- 
son belongs whose act or omission has given 
rise to the claim or, in the case of a member 
of a civilian component, to the State by 
whose armed service he is employed or, if 
there is no such State, to the Allied Head- 
quarters of which the person concerned is 
a member. 

Both the State, if any, to which obligations 
attach under this paragraph and the Allied 
Headquarters concerned shall have the rights 
of the sending State in connection with the 
appointment of an arbitrator under para- 
graph 8 of Article VIII. ) 

ARTICLE 5 

Every member of an Allied Headquarters 
shall have a personal identity card issued 
by the Headquarters showing names, date 
and place of birth, nationality, rank or 
grade, number (if any), photograph and pe- 
riod of validity. This card must be pre- 
sented on demand, 


ARTICLE 6 


1. The obligations to waive claims im- 
posed on the Contracting Parties by Article 
VIII of the Agreement shall attach both to 
the Allied Headquarters and to any Party to 
this Protocol concerned, 

2. For the purposes of paragraphs 1 and 2 
of Article VIII of the Agreement, 

(a) property owned by an Allied Head- 
quarters or by a Party to this Protocol and 
used by an Allied Headquarters shall be 
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deemed to be property owned by a Contract- 
ing Party and used by its armed services; 

(b) damage caused by a member of a force 
or civilian component as defined in para- 
graph 1 of Article 3 of this Protocol or by 
any other employee of an Allied Headquar- 
ters shall be deemed to be damage caused 
by a member or employee of the armed serv- 
ices of a Contracting Party; 

(c) the definition of the expression 
“owned by a Contracting Party” in para- 
graph 3 of Article VIII shall apply in respect 
of an Allied Headquarters. 

3. The claims to which paragraph 5 of 
Article VIII of the Agreement applies shall 
include claims (other than contractual 
claims and claims to which paragraphs 6 or 
7 of that Article apply) arising out of acts 
or omissions of any employees of an Allied 
Headquarters, or out of any other act, omis- 
sion or occurrence for which an Allied Head- 
quarters is legally responsible, and causing 
damage in the territory of a receiving State 
to third parties, other than any of the Par- 
ties to this Protocol. 


ARTICLE 7 


1. The exemption from taxation accorded 
under Article X of the Agreement to mem- 
bers of a force or civillan component in 
respect of their salaries and emoluments 
shall apply, as regards personnel of an Allied 
Headquarters within the definitions in para- 
graph 1 (a) and (b) (1) of Article 3 of this 
Protocol, to salaries and emoluments paid 
to them as such personnel by the armed serv- 
ice to which they belong or by which they are 
employed, except that this paragraph shall 
not exempt any such member or employee 
from ‘taxation imposed by a State of which 
he is a national. 

2. Employees of an Allied Headquarters of 
categories agreed by the North Atlantic 
Council, shall be exempted from taxation on 
the salaries and emoluments paid to them by 
the Allied Headquarters in their capacity as 
such employees. Any Party to the present 
Protocol may, however, conclude an arrange- 
ment with the Allied Headquarters whereby 
such Party will employ and assign to the 
Allied Headquarters all of its nationals (ex- 
cept, if such Party so desires, any not 
ordinarily resident within its territory) who 
are to serve on the staff of the Allied Head- 
quarters and pay the salaries and emolu- 
ments of such persons from its own funds 
at a scale fixed by it. The salaries and 
emoluments so paid may be taxed by the 
Party concerned but shall be exempted from 
taxation by any other Party. If such an 
arrangement is entered into by any Party to 
the present Protocol and is subsequently 
modified or terminated, Parties to the present 
Protocol shall no longer be bound under the 
first sentence of this paragraph to exempt 
from taxation the salaries and emoluments 
paid to their nationals. 


ARTICLE 8 

1. For the purpose of facilitating the estab- 
lishment, construction, maintenance and 
operation of Allied Headquarters, these Head- 
quarters shall be relieved, so far as prac- 
ticable, from duties and taxes, affecting ex- 
penditures by them in the interest of com- 
mon defense and for their official and exclu- 
sive benefit, and each Party to the present 
Protocol shall enter into negotiations with 
any Allied Headquarters operating in its 
territory for the purpose of concluding an 
agreement to give effect to this provision. 

2. An Allied Headquarters shall have the 
rights granted to a force under Article XI 
of the Agreement subject to the same con- 
ditions. 

8. The provisions in paragraphs 5 and 6 of 
Article XI of the Agreement shall not apply 
to nationals of the receiving States, unless 
such nationals belong to the armed services 
of a Party to this Protocol other than the 
receiving State. 
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4. The expression “duties and taxes” in this 
Article does not include charges for services 
rendered. 

ARTICLE 9 


Except in so far as the North Atlantic 
Council may decide otherwise, 

(a) any assets acquired from the inter- 
national funds of an Allied Headquarters 
under its capital budget and no longer re- 
quired by the Headquarters shall be dis- 
posed of under arrangements approved by 
the North Atlantic Council and the pro- 
ceeds shall be distributed among or cred- 
ited to the Parties to the North Atlatnic 
Treaty in the proportions in which they have 
contributed to the capital costs of the Head- 
quarters, The receiving State shall have the 
prior right to acquire any immovable prop- 
erty so disposed of in its territory, provided 
that it offers terms no less favourable than 
those offered by any third party; 

(b) any land, buildings or fixed installa- 
tions provided for the use of an Allied Head- 
quarters by the receiving State without 
charge to the Headquarters (other than a 
nominal charge) and no longer required by 
the Headquarters shall be handed back to 
the receiving State, and any increase or loss 
in the value of the property provided by the 
receiving State resulting from its use by the 
Headquarters shall be determined by the 
North Atlantic Council (taking into consid- 
eration any applicable law of the receiving 
State) and distributed among or credited or 
debited to the Parties to the North Atlantic 
Treaty in the proportions in which they have 
contributed to the capital costs of the Head- 
quarters, 

ARTICLE 10 

Each Supreme Headquarters shall possess 
juridical personality; it shall have the ca- 
pacity to conclude contracts and to acquire 
and dispose of property. The receiving State 
may, however, make the exercise of such 
capacity subject to special arrangements be- 
tween it and the Supreme Headquarters or 
any subordinate Allied Headquarters acting 
on behalf of the Supreme Headquarters. 


ARTICLE 11 


1. Subject to the provisions of Article VOI 
of the Agreement, a Supreme Headquarters 
may engage in legal proceedings as claimant 
or defendant. However, the receiving State 
and the Supreme Headquarters or any sub- 
ordinate Allied Headquarters authorised by it 
may agree that the receiving State shall act 
on behalf of the Supreme Headquarters in 
any legal proceedings to which that Head- 
quarters is a party before the courts of the 
receiving State. 

2. No measure of execution or measure di- 
rected to the seizure or attachment of its 
property or funds shall be taken against any 
Allied Headquarters, except for the purposes 
of paragraph 6 (a) of Article VII and Article 
XIII of the Agreement. 


ARTICLE 12 


1. To enable it to operate its international 
budget, an Allied Headquarters may hold 
currency of any kind and operate accounts in 
any currency. 

2. The Parties to the present Protocol shall, 
at the request of an Allied Headquarters, fa- 
cilitate transfers of the funds of such Head- 
quarters from one country to another and 
the conversion, of any currency held by an 
Allied Headquarters into any other currency, 
when necessary to meet the requirements of 
any Allied Headquarters. 


ARTICLE 13 


The archives and other official documents 
of an Allied Headquarters kept in premises 
used by those Headquarters or in the pos- 
session of any properly authorized member of 
the Headquarters shall be inviolable, unless 
the Headquarters has waived this immunity. 
The Headquarters shall, at the request of the 
receiving State and in the presence of a rep- 
resentative of that State, verify the nature of 
any documents to confirm that they are en- 
titled to immunity under this Article, 
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] ARTICLE 14 

1. The whole or any part of the present 
Protocol or of the Agreement may be applied, 
by decision of the North Atlantic Council, to 
any international military Headquarters or 
organisation (not included in the definitions 
in paragraphs (b) and (c) of Article 1 of this 
Protocol) which is established pursuant to 
the North Atlantic Treaty. 

2. When the European Defense Community 
come into being, the present Protocol may be 
applied to the personnel of the European De- 
fense Forces attached to an Allied Headquar- 
ters and their dependents at such time and in 
such manner as may be determined by the 
North Atlantic Council. 


ARTICLE 15 


All differences between the Parties to the 
present Protocol or between any such Parties 
and any Allied Headquarters relating to the 
interpretation or application of the Protocol 
shall be settled by negotiation between the 
parties in dispute without recourse to any 
outside jurisdiction. Except where express 
provision is made to the contrary in the pres- 
ent Protocol or in the Agreement, differences 
which cannot be settled by direct negotiation 
shall be referred to the North Atlantic 
Council, 

ARTICLE 16 


1. Articles XV and XVII to XX of the 
Agreement shall apply as regards the present 
Protocol as if they were an integral part 
thereof, but so that the Protocol may be re- 
viewed, suspended, ratified, acceded to, de- 
nounced or extended in accordance with 
those provisions independently from the 
Agreement, 

2. The present Protocol may be supple- 
mented by bilateral agreement between the 
receiving State and a Supreme Headquarters, 
and the authorities of a receiving State and 
a Supreme Headquarters may agree to give 
effect, by administrative means in advance of 
ratification, to any provisions of this Proto- 
col or of the Agreement as applied by it. 

In witness whereof the undersigned Pleni- 
potentiaries have signed the present Proto- 
col. 

Done in Paris this 28th day of August 1952, 
in the English and French languages, both 
texts being equally authoritative, in a single 
original which shall be deposited in the 
archives of the Government of the United 
States of America. The Government of the 
United States of America shall transmit cer- 
tified copies thereof to all the signatory and 
acceding States. 

For the Kingdom of Belgium: 

ANDRE DE STAERCKE, 

For Canada: 

A. D. P. HEENEY. 

For the Kingdom of Denmark: 

SANDAGER JEPPESEN. 

For the United States of America: 

WILLIAM H. DRAPER, Jr, 

For France: 

HERVÉ ALPHAND, 

For the Kingdom of Greece: 

PAN. PIPINELIS. 

For Iceland: 

GUNNLAUGUR PÉTURSSON. 

For Italy: 

A. Rosst-Loncut, 

For the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg: 

G. HEISBOURG. 

For the Kingdom of Norway: 

S. CHR. SOMMERFELT, 

For the Kingdom of the Netherlands: 

A W L TJARDA VAN STARKENBORGH S. 

For Portugal: 

H. CALDEIRA QUEIROZ, 

For the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland: 

F. R. HOYER MILLAR. 

For Turkey: 

TAHA CARIN. 

I certify that the foregoing is a true copy 
of the Protocol on the States of International 
Military Headquarters set up Pursuant to 
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the North Atlantic Treaty signed at Paris on 
August 28, 1952, in the English and French 
languages, the signed original of which is 
deposited in the archives of the Government 
of the United States of America. 

In testimony whereof, I, David Bruce, Act- 
ing Secretary of State of the United States 
of America, have hereunto caused the seal 
of the Department of State to be affixed and 
my name subscribed by the Authentication 
Officer of the said Department, at the city 
of Washington, in the District of Columbia, 
this seventeenth day of November, 1952, 

> Davin BRUCE, 
Acting Secretary of State. 
By BARBARA HARTMAN, 
Authentication Officer, 
Department of Stata. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The proto- 
col is open to amendment. If there be 
no amendment to be proposed the proto- 
col will be reported to the Senate. 

The protocol was reported to the Sen- 
ate without amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion of ratification will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution of 
ratification, as follows: 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein), That the Senate ad- 
vise and consent to the ratification of Execu- 
tive B, 83d Congress, Ist session, a protocol 
on the status of International Military Head- 
quarters set up pursuant to the North At- 
lantic Treaty, signed at Paris, on August 28, 
1952. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the resolution of 
ratification. [Putting the question.] 
Two-thirds of the Senators present con- 
curring therein, the resolution is agreed 
to, and the protocol is ratified. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, be- 
fore moving that the Senate proceed to 
consider legislative business, I wish to 
take this opportunity to express my ap- 
preciation to those on both sides of the 
aisle who have supported the request of 
both the preceding administration and 
the present administration. With a 
Senate so closely divided as is the Senate 
at this time, it would, of course, not have 
been possible to ratify the treaties with- 
out the overwhelming support of the 
Members who sit on both sides of the 
aisle. I feel that I would be derelict in 
my duty if I did not express my apprecia- 
tion for their cooperation. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I wish to 
join in the commendatory words ex- 
pressed by the acting majority leader to 
the Senate. During the debate very few 
fighting words were used. As is the rule, 
there was a very clear presentation of 
the issue. I am satisfied that Senators 
who voted for the amendment recognized 
that there was no bartering of the rights 
of our personnel in the military service; 
rather, rights were obtained for them. 
I feel certain that anyone who would 
stop to think and listen when he went 
into a foreign country would recognize 
that if the country is independent and is 
not a dominion, the country has juris- 
diction of those within the land. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I am very 
grateful for the generous comments and 
recognition accorded the minority by the 
acting majority leader and the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
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Foreign Relations, the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY]. 

So long as I am a Member of the Sen- 
ate, I hope that matters affecting the 
defense of the United States and our re- 
lations with other countries can be ap- 
proached in a strictly bipartisan man- 
ner. I have long felt that so far as our 
foreign policy is concerned, politics 
should stop at the water’s edge. While 
there will be sincere and earnest dis- 
agreements on domestic questions, and 
also on foreign policy, for that matter, 
I hope they will never be made party 
matters. 

Our country must come ahead of party 
in the preparedness effort and in our re- 
lations with foreign nations, and the 
acting majority leader and the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations have made it very 
easy for the minority to cooperate in this 
regard, 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, those 
words are very sweet to one who has had 
a considerable number of other words 
thrown at him in the recent past. 

My only thought in making the com- 
mendation was that I felt, as was sug- 
gested by the minority leader, that when 
it comes to a question of upholding, 
strengthening, and protecting America, 
we are all Americans. Whenever it is 
necessary to evaluate the law and the 
facts, then it is time to maintain our 
mental balance, and not to go off the 
deep end by indulging in personalities. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of legislative business. 


EXTENSION OF EXCESS-PROFITS 
TAX 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar 576, House 
bill 5898, which is the excess-profits tax 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GOLDWATER in the chair). The clerk 
will state the bill by title. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
5898) to extend until December 31, 1953, 
the period with respect to which the ex- 
cess-profits tax shall be effective. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from California. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 


AMENDMENT OF DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA POLICE AND FIREMEN'’S 
SALARY ACT OF 1953 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, last 
night, at the time we were ready to take 
a recess, the Senator from South Dakota 
Mr. Case] presented a matter which he 
had already discussed with the acting 
majority leader and the acting minority 
leader. He desired to have considered a 
bill to correct, as I understand, an in- 
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advertent error in a prior bill. It was 
the understanding at that time that the 
Senator would be given an opportunity 
to have it considered. While this request 
is out of order, because we have a unani- 
mous-consent agreement to have a 
morning hour immediately following the 
vote on the treaties, I ask, under the cir- 
cumstances, that the Senator from South 
Dakota be permitted to present the mat- 
ter at this time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. We have no 
objection. 

Mr. CASE. I ask unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of Sen- 
ate bill 2394. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the bill by title. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 2394) to 
amend the District of Columbia Police 
and Firemen’s Salary Act of 1953. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2394) to 
amend the District of Columbia Police 
and Firemen’s Salary Act of 1953. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, this bill 
arises because of the fact that the fire- 
men have a changed day off when they 
go from serving on daytime duty to 
nighttime duty. The change in pay 
came on July 1, which fell in the middle 
of the week, and it would automatically 
have had the effect of discriminating 
against certain firemen. The purpose of 
the bill is merely to amend the prior bill 
so that those men will not be discrimi- 
nated against by having their changed 
day off fall just ahead of the middle of 
the week. The purpose is to prevent 
that discrimination, and let them have 
their increase in pay as well as all the 
policemen would and as all the firemen 
would who are not affected by that par- 
ticular changed day off. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I should 
like to join in the remarks just made by 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota. It is my sincere hope that as a 
matter of justice action will at once be 
taken on this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. . 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (c) of 
section 405 of the District of Columbia Police 
and Firemen's Salary Act of 1953 (67 Stat. 77) 
is amended by adding after the word “work- 
weeks” the following: “except that with 
respect to employees of the Fire Department 
the first pay period shall be for the period 
July 1 to July 11, 1953, inclusive.” 

Sec. 2. Section 405 of such act is amended 
by adding thereto the following: 

“(d) (1) For the purpose of computing pay 
of officers and members of the Fire Depart- 


ment of the District of Columbia for the pay . 


period July 1 to July 11, 1953, inclusive, any 
day off taken by any such officer or member 
during the period July 1 to July 4, 1953, 
inclusive, shall be considered as a workday if 
such officer or member worked or was other- 
wise in a pay status for an equivalent day 
in the period June 28 to June 30, 1953, 
inclusive: Provided, That any such day off 
falling on July 4, 1953, shall not entitle any 
such officer or member to additional holiday 
compensation for that day. 
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“(2) For the purpose of this subsection the 
term ‘day off’ means any of the days off duty 
in each 7 day period to which each officer 
and member of such Fire Department is en- 
titled pursuant to section 2 of the act ap- 
proved June 19, 1948 (62 Stat. 498), but such 
term does not include any ‘platoon change 
day off,’ as such term is used in such Fire 
Department.” 


EXTENSION OF EXCESS-PROFITS 
TAX 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5898) to extend until 
December 31, 1953, the period with re- 
spect to which the excess-profits tax 
shall be effective. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, is the 
excess profits tax bill now before the 
Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is. 

Mr. LONG. I believe there are some 
Senators who wish to offer amendments 
to the bill. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 


By Mr. BRIDGES, from the Committee on 
Appropriations: 

H. J. Res. 294. Joint resolution continuing 
the availability of appropriations for the 
Small Defense Plants Administration for the 
month of July 1953, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 582). 


CONTINUING THE AVAILABILITY OF 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE SMALL 
DEFENSE PLANTS ADMINISTRA- 
TION FOR THE MONTH OF JULY 
1953 f 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
have another matter of a noncontrover- 
sial nature which I have taken up with 
the minority leader. Under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement it was intended 
that we have a morning hour prior to 
considering the excess-profits-tax bill. 

I move that the unfinished business be 
temporarily laid aside and that the Sen- 
ate proceed to consider House Joint Res- 
olution 294. I have discussed the mat- 
ter with the minority leader. The res- 
olution has been reported by the 
Committee on Appropriations without 
amendments. It is House Joint Resolu- 
tion 294, continuing the availability of 
appropriations for the Small Defense 
Plants Administration for the month of 
July 1953, and for other purposes. 

At the time the general continuing 
resolution was considered, the Small De- 
fense Plants Administration was not in- 
cluded in the provisions thereof since its 
life was due to expire on June 30, 1953. 
Subsequent thereto, legislation has been 
enacted—Public Law 95, approved June 
30, 1953—-which extends the life of this 
agency through July 31, 1953. 

The joint resolution provides for the 
use of $300,000 of the unobligated bal- 
ance of the 1953 appropriations for the 
month of July to pay salaries and ex- 
penses. It also authorizes the use of the 
revolving fund to operate under con- 
tracts made prior to the close of the 
fiscal year 1953. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
ports will state the joint resolution by 

e. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 294) continuing the avail- 
ability of appropriations for the Small 
Defense Plants Administration for the 
month of July 1953, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as I told the majority leader yes- 
terday, I think the joint resolution is 
essential and necessary. The minority 
have no objection to it. I hope it will 
be approved by the Senate without delay. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution is open for amendment. 
If there be no amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the joint 
resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to a 
third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed. 


PROPOSED SUPPLEMENTAL APPRO- 
PRIATION FOR PAYMENT OF 
CLAIMS FOR DAMAGES, AUDITED 
CLAIMS, AND JUDGMENTS (S. DOC. 
NO. 58) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting 
a proposed supplemental appropriation 
involving an increase of $7,923,955.07 in 
the amount necessary for payment of 
claims for damages, audited claims, and 
judgments, which, with the accompany- 
ing papers, was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate and referred as indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 
A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Michigan; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service: 


“House Concurrent Resolution 61 


“Concurrent resolution requesting the Post- 
master General and the Congress of the 
United States to provide for the issuance 
of a*special postage stamp commemorating 
the life and public services of the late 
Stephen Tyng Mather, first Director of the 
National Park Service of the United States 


“Whereas the national parks of the United 
States so eloquently emphasize significant 
historic events and display so many of the 
world’s outstanding wonders, inspiring simi- 
lar programs in every continent of the world; 
and 

“Whereas this system of national parks in- 
cludes such a plethora of ethnic and geologic 
marvels, so much preeminent in flora and 
fauna, and so many of the most glorious of 
the world’s scenic areas; and 

“Whereas Stephen Tyng Mather, first Di- 
rector of the National Park Service, by his 
deep appreciation of the great present and 
future values of the areas brought into the 
national park system, by his executive abil- 
ity and his rare judgment of men, by his 
enthusiastic leadership of nature lovers ev- 
erywhere, by his rare personality and great 
gift for friendship, by his constant enthusi- 
asm and his health-wrecking devotion to 
his great ends, was the predominant influ- 
ence in development of this great national 
system and similar conservation programs 
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throughout the world, and deserves the ever- 
lasting thanks of the people of this State and 
of every State; and 

“Whereas as proclaimed by a bronze me- 
morial plaque in each national park, Stephen 
Tyng Mather ‘laid the foundation of the 
National Park Service under which its areas 
shall be developed and conserved unim- 
paired for future generations. There will 
never come an end to the good that he has 
done.’ 

“Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring), That the members 
of the Michigan Legislature respectfully re- 
quest the Postmaster General and the Mem- 
bers of the Congress of the United States to 
give immediate affirmative consideration to 
the issuance of a special postage stamp com- 
memorating the life and services of Stephen 
Tyng Mather as first Director of the National 
Park Service of the United States, and that 
a suitable copy of this resolution be for- 
warded to the Honorable Arthur Summer- 
field, Postmaster General of the United 
States, and to each of the Members from 
Michigan in the House and Senate of the 
United States.” 


A letter in the nature of a petition from 
the Democratic Army Veterans of the Philip- 
pines, signed by Servando L. Miclat, national 
commander, Manila, P. I., relating to mini- 
mum compensation for survivors of certain 
prisoners of war; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


EMERGENCY IMMIGRATION LEGIS- 
LATION—LETTER FROM EVAN- 
GELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
present for appropriate reference, and 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp, a letter from the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church, of Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., signed by O. H. Hove, en- 
dorsing a joint statement of the National 
Lutheran Council and the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
United States of America, relating to 
emergency immigration legislation. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and ordered to be printed in 
the Rxconn, as follows: 


THE EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH, 
Minneapolis, Minn., July 9, 1953. 

Dear Sir: In the hope that it may be of 
help to you in forming or supporting your 
own views in the matter, I am hereby sending 
an endorsement of the joint position of the 
National Lutheran Council and the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
United States of America on the subject of 
emergency immigration legislation, adopted 
June 17, 1953: 

“Our agencies, which carry on a world- 
wide service to refugees and other victims 
of war and persecution, unite in strongly 
commending the President for his message 
of April 22 calling for emergency immigra- 
tion legislation. 

“We believe that 240,000 persons can be 
readily absorbed by the United States of 
America; that such an act on our part will 
strengthen our foreign policy and will en- 
courage the cooperation of other countries 
in dealing with this pressing problem. 

“We further unite in stressing to you the 
urgency of passing enabling special legisla- 
tion in this session of Congress since in the 
case of refugees, escapees, and returnees 
their plight calls for immediate action. In 
several instances, e. g., among Europeans in 
China, Trieste, and the Middle East and 
among the escapees and displaced persons in 
Germany, Austria, and Italy, untold hard- 
ship will ensue if they are required to un- 
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dergo another winter in their present situa- 
tions without the hope of resettlement 
which the President's proposal offers to 
refugees. 

“We reaffirm our strong testimony that this 
emergency program is above partisan poli- 
tics, that it is in line with our national 
traditions and policies as a leader in the 
free world, that as an emergency humani- 
tarian effort it is completely disassociated 
from the question of revisions in Public 
Law 414; rather it is the type of supple- 
mentary emergency action envisioned by the 
authors and advocates of Public Law 414. 
Our own overwhelming responsibilities as 
agencies working among refugees, returnees, 
and escapees and our intimate knowledge 
of their character, their value to our country, 
and their present tragic circumstances lead 
us to unite in this urgent appeal of imme- 
diate legislation to make available to them 
a real measure of relief and encouragement 
as our allies in the struggle for freedom. 

“We do not at this time support provi- 
sions in emergency legislation for nationals 
in countries of surplus population; it is our 
strong conviction, however, that favorable 
action should be promptly taken authorizing 
our fair share of admissions of refugees and 
escapees.” E 

Sincerely, 
O. H. Hove. 


RESOLUTIONS OF GROUP HEALTH 
ASSOCIATION, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
present for appropriate reference, and 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp, two resolutions adopted 
by the Group Health Association at St. 
Paul, Minn., relating to health legisla- 
tion. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were received, appropriately re- 
ferred, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


To the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry: 
“HUMPHREY-HAGEN BILL, S. 1052 


“Whereas the rural areas of our country 
are the areas of greatest shortage of medical 
service; and 

“Whereas a key to improving the amount 
and quality of service in rural areas is long- 
term financing of the facilities needed by 
doctors to practice modern medicine; and 

“Whereas Senator HUMPHREY has offered a 
bill in the United States Senate to provide 
long-term credit at low interest rates to 
rural consumer groups to finance such med- 
ical centers: Be it 

“Resolved, That we endorse the Humphrey 
bill, S. 1052; be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to our Senators and Representatives 
in Congress.” 

To the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare: 


“REGIONAL HEALTH CONFERENCE—PRESIDENT’S 
COMMISSION REPORT 

“Whereas the President’s Commission on 
the Health Needs of the Nation has issued 
a report favoring the type of comprehensive 
prepayment health plan to which the Group 
Health organization is committed; and 

“Whereas a committee made up of repre- 
sentatives of membership organizations has 
planned to call a regional health conference 
to explore these and other recommendations 
on May 19 and 20: Be it 

“Resolved, That the members of Group 
Health endorse this conference and that 
Group Health be represented by delegates; 
be it further 

“Resolved, That we invite the members of 
the State legislature to attend the confer- 
ence with us.” 


July 15, 


DURATION OF CERTAIN LEASES FOR 
USE OF EQUIPMENT BY MOTOR 
CARRIERS—LETTER FROM MIN- 
NESOTA FARM BUREAU FEDERA- 
TION, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
present for appropriate reference, and 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor», a letter from J. L. Morton, 
president of the Minnesota Farm Bureau 
Federation, St. Paul, Minn., in support 
of the bill (H. R. 3203) to amend the 
Interstate Commerce Act in order to pro- 
hibit the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion from regulating the duration of 
certain leases for the use of equipment 
by motor carriers, and the amount of 
compensation to be paid for such use. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, and or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


MINNESOTA FARM BuREAU FEDERATION, 
St. Paul, Minn. July 7, 1953. 
Hon. HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Humpnurey: I am writing 
you in regard to H. R. 3203 asking you to 
support this legislation. 

The American Farm Bureau resolution, 
which the Minnesota Farm Bureau supports 
heartily, is quoted below: 

“We are opposed to weakening the agricul- 
tural exemption provisions of the Motor Car- 
rier Act. These provisions permit flexibility 
of movement and rates for agricultural com- 
modities which are beneficial both to farm- 
ers and the consuming public. Common 
carriers cannot provide a comparable service 
in many circumstances. 

“We will oppose efforts to eliminate trip 
leasing of exempt trucks by regulated car- 
riers. The effect of such elimination would 
be substantially to increase rates for haul- 
ing farm products. to put out of business 
many truckers who provide an economic 
and essential service, and thus to increase 
distribution costs.” 

Farmers in Minnesota are interested in 
the passage of this legislation as it will keep 
in effect of the long-established practice of 
our farmer truckers leasing their trucks for 
a legitimate back haul, 

Without this law many farm truckers 
would be forced out of business and many 
agricultural products, including grain, would 
be hauled at a much higher cost. Many 
farm commodities, which are perishable or 
seasonable must be hauled by farmers them- 
selves. 

We are against any law or regulations that 
would curtail or hurt agricultural exemption 
on farm trucks. 

We are asking that you support this legis- 
lation. 

Very truly yours, 
7 J. L. Morton, 
President. 


PMA COMMITTEES AND CONSTRUC- 
TION OF HELLS CANYON DAM— 
LETTER AND RESOLUTION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a letter 
which I have received from Warren Wat- 
son, secretary of the Crooks Farmers 
Union local, Renville, Minn., in favor 
of keeping the election of PMA com- 
mittees within the county units, and a 
resolution favoring the construction of 
Hells Canyon Dam by the Federal Gov- 
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ernment, be appropriately referred and 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were received, appro- 
priately referred, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


To the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry: 

7 REN VILLE, MINN., July 7, 1953. 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY: 

At the local farmers union the night of 
June 29, I was instructed to inform you the 
members are very much in favor of keeping 
the election of PMA committees within the 
county units, and hope you can give your 
assistance in this matter. 

W. Warson, Secretary. 

To the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs: 

“Whereas the farmer-owned cooperatives 
of our State own important fertilizer de- 
posits in Idaho; and 

“Whereas cheap and abundant electric 
power is necessary in order to develop these 
deposits for the benefit of the farmers of 
this State; and 

“Whereas this power can be provided only 
by construction of the Hells Canyon Dam 
by the Federal Government; and 

“Whereas private interests seek to block 
this Federal construction, and to build pri- 
vate dams of lower generating capacity, with 
higher costs that would prohibit the de- 
velopment of the farmer-cooperative-owned 
fertilizer deposits: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we petition our Represent- 
atives in Congress to support the Hells Can- 
yon project of the Bureau of Reclamation, 
and oppose the plans for the private, high- 
rate construction by the Idaho Power Co. 

“CROOKS FARMERS UNION LOCAL, 
“WARREN WATSON, Secretary. 
“RENVILLE, MINN.” 


PARITY INCOME—RESOLUTIONS OF 
FARMERS COOPERATIVE ELEVA- 
TOR COMPANIES, MINNESOTA 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
present for appropriate reference resolu- 
tions adopted by the Farmers Coopera- 
tive Elevator Co., of Bijou, the Dudley 
Farmers Cooperative Co., of Dudley Hall, 
the Farmers Cooperative Trading Co., of 
Lake Bronson, the Lancaster Farmers 
Cooperation Elevator Co., of Lancaster, 
the Mills Farmers Elevator, of New York 
Mills, and the Twin Valley Cooperative 
Association, of Twin Valley, all of the 
State of Minnesota, concerning parity 
income. I ask unanimous consent that 
one of the resolutions be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The reso- 
lutions will be received and appropri- 
ately referred; and, without objection, 
one of the resolutions will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The resolutions were received and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry; and one of the resolutions 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PARITY INCOME RESOLUTION 

At a meeting of the stockholders of Twin 
Valley Cooperative Elevator Association, held 
June 23, 1953, in the city of Twin Valley, at 
which 25 stockholders were present, the fol- 
lowing resolution was duly adopted: 

“Whereas the decline in price of agricul- 
tural products has reduced the ratio of net 
farm income to national income to the low- 
est point in 20 years; and 

“Whereas the lack of a positive statement 
from the Secretary of Agriculture regarding 
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a definite program of price supports has 
affected the stability of farm prices; and 


“Whereas farmers are directly affected by 


the squeeze of declining prices and increased 
interest as a result of the action of the Treas- 
ury Department setting the pace for interest 
rates on private loans; Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved, That the representatives of this 
State in the United States Congress be urged 
to support legislation which will assure ade- 
quate income to farmers and put into effect 
the golden promise of parity made by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower at Kasson, Minn., and to 
oppose any further increase in interest rates 
by the Federal Government.” 
ARTHUR UNDERDAHL, 
President. 
ALBERT FORSELL, 
Secretary. 


RESOLUTIONS FROM COUNCIL ON 
CHRISTIAN SOCIAL PROGRESS OF 
AMERICAN BAPTIST CONVENTION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have re- 
ceived from Donald B. Cloward, the 
executive secretary of the Council on 
Christian Social Progress of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Convention, resolutions 
which had been adopted at the last an- 
nual session of that convention in Denver. 

Isend to the desk now the text of these 
resolutions, keenly evidencing the con- 
vention’s awareness of our vast respon- 
sibilities in this atomic age. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolutions be printed in the body of the 
Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

CHILDREN OF THE WORLD 
NATIONAL FINANCIAL SUPPORT OF UNICEF 
Whereas the children of the world are the 

innocent and helpless victims of man's in- 
humanity and are the concern of all nations; 
and 

Whereas we view with alarm the present 
tendency to reduce the moneys allocated to 
the specific alleviation of the sufferings of 
the children of the world: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we urge the maintenance 
of at least the present level of expenditures 
earmarked for the United Nations Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund. 


DENOMINATIONAL UNICEF PROJECT 


Whereas the UNICEF is promoting an an- 
nual Halloween project known as trick or 
treat to encourage children to observe Hal- 
loween for the purpose of collecting pennies 
for the world’s children; and 

Whereas the Department of Christian 
Friendliness and the Committee on Christian 
Social Progress are promoting this project 
through the Department of Christian Social 
Relations of the National Council of Amer- 
ican Baptist Women: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the convention endorse this 
practical effort and encourage wide participa- 
tion by our churches, 


UNITED NATIONS 


Whereas powerful voices both within Con- 
gress and among our citizenry seek to dis- 
credit the United Nations, either as power- 
less to effect enduring peace, or as a subtle 
tool of totalitarianism forces; and 

Whereas there have been introduced into 
Congress several bills which seek through 
constitutional amendment curtailment of 
the treatymaking power of the President, to 
render it impossible for the United States 
to work effectively through the United Na- 
tions on many crucial issues such as dis- 
armament or international control of atomic 
weapons; and 
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Whereas there has been advanced by some 
governmental officials the suggestion that 
the United States withdraw from the United 
Nations; and 

Whereas the United Nations represents the 
only ‘official means of attaining international 
harmony and good will: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this convention reaffirm its 
belief in the basic worth of the United Na- 
tions and pledge its continued support of 
the high purposes of the U. N. to the end 
that legal and technical difficulties shall not 
be permitted to weaken one of the best in- 
struments for building world peace; further- 
more, be it 

Resolved, That we recommend to our peo- 
ple and churches that they urge their con- 
gressional representatives to support our full 
financial obligations to the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies; furthermore, 
be it 

Resolved, That we vigorously protest any 
attempt under any conditions leading to 
our withdrawal from the United Nations; 
furthermore, be it 

Resolved, That we view with concern the 
tendency of rearmament among the nations 
of the world, and urge upon the United 
Nations continued and even greater zeal in 
seeking out a more constructive road to 
world peace than that of attempting to con- 
trol aggression by increasing military power; 
furthermore, be it 

Resolved, That we urge our churches to 
make a careful study of the Charter of the 
United Nations with special reference to the 
possibility of strengthening it through Char- 
ter revision in 1955. 


8. UNITED STATES LEADERSHIP FOR PEACE 


Whereas we believe the American people 
to be a peace-loving people, whose supreme 
desire in international affairs is to estab- 
lish a truly peaceful world; and 

Whereas we believe as followers of Jesus 
Christ, the Prince of Peace, we must pray 
for and work persistently for peace; and 

Whereas we believe the circumstances that 
make our country a world power place upon 
our Government an unprecedented responsi- 
bility to give aggressive leadership in the 
establishment of world peace; and 

Whereas the President has publicly de- 
clared that our Government stands ready 
to join with other nations at the moment 
the tension eases, to press vigorously for gen- 
eral disarmament, and to use a substantial 
percentage of the savings achieved by dis- 
armament for world aid and reconstruction: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we call upon the President 
and the Congress of the United States to 
implement our national desires for peace and 
our eagerness to support and give leader- 
5 1 toward its establishment; furthermore, 

it 

Resolved, That we urge our people through 
prayer, study, discussion, and action to 
search continuously for ways to establish 
peace and to share their finding with their 
representatives in government. 

Resolved, That local churches, associations, 
and State conventions be encouraged to pro- 
vide additional scholarships whenever pos- 
sible. Furthermore, be it 

Resolved, That all pastors and leaders of 
youth be encouraged to continue to challenge 
their youth to consider the giving of their 
lives to the urgent task of carrying the mes- 
sage of Christ to the ends of the world. 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL RELATIONS 
EXPRESSED THROUGH COOPERATIVE EFFORTS 
Whereas the situation in our world is one 

of excessive divisions within the church 
which impair the effectiveness of our evan- 
gelical Christian witness both at home and 
abroad; and 
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Whereas our youth are confused by these 
divisions and fail to secure essential insight 
into the principles both of the Christian 
faith and of our Baptist witness; and 

Whereas anti-Christian forces in many 
cases are united; and ` 

Whereas the solution to the divisive spirit 
must begin at the grass roots of our de- 
nomination: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we urge our churches to 
cooperate on city, county, and State levels 
with interdenominational evangelical or- 
ganizations. 

EXPRESSED THROUGH THE NCCCA 

Whereas in the growing cooperative at- 
titude among Protestants we take encourage- 
ment, and 

Whereas the National Council of Churches 
has fostered the important work of inter- 
denominational cooperation on the national 
level; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Baptist Con- 
vention continue its cooperative relation- 
ship with other Protestant bodies in the na- 
tional council. 


EXPRESSED THROUGH THE WORLD COUNCIL OF 
CHURCHES 
Whereas the World Council of Churches 
will meet in Evanston, III., in 1954, and 
Whereas the work of this council is vital- 
ly related to the world outreach of the 
American Baptist Convention; and 
Whereas Baptists have much to receive 
from, as well as to contribute to the ecumen- 
ical Christian movement: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That we urge the people of our 
churches to study the issues that will be 
considered at the sessions of the World Coun- 
cil and to lend their support to all matters 
that will further the Christian faith in our 
world. 


PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIAN COMITY 


Whereas the American Baptist Convention 
plans to raise a large fund for church ex- 
tension purposes; and 

Whereas other Protestant denominations 
are engaged in similar projects: Therefore 
be it 

Resolveđ, That in the establishing of new 
churches we practice the principles of Chris- 
tian economy, rather than those of extreme 
denominationalism, following at all times 
carefully defined principles of Christian 
comity. 


SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE 
RELATIONS WITH THE VATICAN 


‘Whereas our National Government has fol- 
lowed the policy of having no diplomatic re- 
lationships with the Vatican or other ec- 
clesiastical body, and 

Whereas this policy follows the historic 
principle of the separation of church and 
state: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we commend the President 
of the United States and the Department of 
State for their adherence to this policy and 
wholeheartedly urge continuance of this his- 
toric American practice. 


SUPPORT OF PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 

-Whereas complete independence of the 
church from Government control has always 
been a prominent feature of Baptist policy; 
and 

Whereas we believe that Government fi- 
nancial support inevitably involves some 
measure of control: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we voice our opposition to 
all Government financial support of paro- 
chial schools: Furthermore, be it 

Resolved, That we look with disfavor upon 
the practice of allowing parochial school ad- 
ministrators to hold policy or administrative 
Positions in public school systems. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. TOBEY, from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

S. 2383. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to a compact between the State of 
New Jersey and the State of New York known 
as the Waterfront Commission Compact, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 583). 

By Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska, from the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
with an amendment: 

S. 711. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to grant easements for rights- 
of-way through, over, and under the park- 
way land along the line of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal, and to authorize an ex- 
change of lands with other Federal depart- 
ments and agencies, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 584). 

By Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska, from the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
without amendment: 

S. 2320. A bill to change the date for the 
beginning of annual assessment work on 

claims held by location in the 
United States, including the Territory of 
Alaska, from the Ist day of July to the ist 
day of October and to extend the time dur- 
ing which annual assessment work on such 
claims may be made for the year beginning 
July 1, 1952, to the Ist day of October 1953 
(Rept. No. 585); 

H. R. 127. A bill to quitclaim interest of 
the United States to certain land in Placer 
County, Calif. (Rept. No. 586); 

H. R. 947. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue to Tom Gwin a 
patent in fee to certain lands in the State 
of Mississippi (Rept. No. 587); 

H. R. 1308. A bill to amend the Color of 
Title Act (Rept. No. 588); 

H.R.1571. A bill to amend the Alaska 
game law (Rept. No. 589); and 

H. R. 3581. A bill to further the policy 
enunciated in the act of October 26, 1949 
(63 Stat. 927), to facilitate public participa- 
tion in the preservation of sites, buildings, 
and objects of national significance or in- 
terest by providing for a National Trust for 
Historic Preservation in the United States 
(Rept. No. 591). 

By Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska, from the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
with amendments: 

H. R. 2828. A bill to amend the act of Con- 
gress of September 3, 1935 (49 Stat. 1085), 
as amended (Rept. No. 590). 

By Mr. MILLIKIN, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

H. R. 5705. A bill to amend the existing law 
to provide for the automatic renewal of ex- 
piring 5-year-level-premium-term policies of 
United States Government and national 
service life insurance; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 592). 


AMENDMENT OF ATOMIC ENERGY 
ACT OF 1946, AS AMENDED—RE- 
PORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
from the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, I report an original bill to amend 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, as 
amended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received, and placed on the calendar. 

The bill (S. 2399) to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946, as amended, reported 
by Mr. HickenLooper, from the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and placed 
on the calendar. 


July 15 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. EARRETT (for himself and Mr. 
MURRAY) : 

S. 2395. A bill to remove a cloud on the 
title of certain railroad companies, and their 
successors by reason of a provision in certain 
patents excluding and excepting mineral 
lands; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD (by request) : 

S. 2396. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to conserve and develop Indian 
lands and resources; to extend to Indians the 
right to form business and other organiza- 
tions: to establish a credit system for In- 
dians; to grant certain rights of home rule 
to Indians; to provide for vocational educa- 
tion for Indians; and for other purposes“; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. a 

By Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska (for him- 
self and Mr. FULBRIGHT) : 

S. 2397. A bill for the relief of Paul Ami 
Gaeng; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 2398. A bill to suspend for 1 year cer- 
tain duties upon the importation of alumi- 
num and aluminum alloys; to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

By Mr. HICKENLOOPER: 

S. 2399. A bill to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946, as amended; placed on 
the calendar. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HICKENLOOPER 
when he reported the above bill from the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


HOUSE BILL AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 


The following bill and joint resolution 
were each read twice by their titles, and 
referred, as indicated: 


H.R.6078. An act to amend Public Law 
874 of the 8lst Congress so as to make im- 
provements in its provisions and extend 
its duration for a 2-year period, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare. 

H. J. Res. 293. Joint resolution to permit 
articles imported from foreign countries for 
the purpose of exhibition at the Washington 
State Third International Trade Fair, Seat- 
tle, Wash., to be admitted without pay- 
ment of tariff, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Finance, 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON S. 2308, 
RELATING TO INVESTIGATION OF 
CERTAIN OFFENSES 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, on be- 
half of a subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, I desire to give no- 
tice that a public hearing has been 
scheduled for Thursday, July 23, 1953, 
at 10 a. m., in room 424, Senate Office 
Building, on S. 2308, a bill to authorize 
and direct the investigation by the At- 
torney General of certain offenses, and 
for other purposes. At the indicated 
time and place all persons interested in 
the proposed legislation may make such 
representations as may be pertinent. 
The subcommittee consists of myself, 
chairman; the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Dirksen]; and the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN]. 


1953 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix, as follows: 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Memorandum prepared by him in refuta- 
tion of comments by Senator BRICKER on 
minority report of Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee on Senate Joint Resolution 1. 

By Mr. CLEMENTS: 

First of a series of articles written by 
Barry Bingham while traveling with Adlai 
E. Stevenson through Asia, and published in 
the Louisville Courier-Journal, 

By Mr. GOLDWATER: 

Article entitled “McCarthyism: The Rec- 
ord to Date,” published in the Building and 
Construction Trades Bulletin of July 1953, 

By Mr, GORE: 

Editorial entitled “Acheson's Vindication,” 
published in the Montgomery (Ala.) Adver- 
tiser of recent date. 

By Mr. BRICKER: 

Editorial entitled “A Liberal Backslider,” 
published in the Toledo (Ohio) Times of 
Tuesday, July 7, 1953. 

By Mr. JENNER: 

Editorial entitled “Boost for New Busi- 
ness,” published in the Indianapolis (Ind.) 
Star, of Monday, July 13, 1953. 


RELIEF TO FARMERS AND CATTLE- 
MEN IN DROUGHT AREAS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not desire to detain the Senate 
for any length of time. However, I do 
wish to read into the Record a news item 
which has just appeared on the ticker, 
It is of great concern to all Senators 
from drought-stricken areas: 


President Eisenhower asked Congress to- 
day to appropriate $150 million for a dis- 
aster-loan fund to help farmers and cattle- 
men in drought areas. 

In a letter to Speaker MARTIN, Mr. Eisen- 
hower said his firsthand inspection of the 
drought area last week deeply impressed him 
with the desperate need for help for farm- 
ers and cattlemen, 

The President yesterday signed into law 
legislation authorizing the revolving loan 
fund. 

Mr. Eisenhower assured Congress that the 
administration will use fully the resources 
available in assisting in the drought emer- 
gency, but he added: 

“The States, local governments, and indi- 
viduals involved, however, should strive to 
do everything possible within their power 
to overcome the situation and minimize 
the necessity for Federal aid.” 

An official said today the Agriculture De- 
partment hopes to begin making drought 
loans inside of a week or 10 days. 

R. L. Farrington, Acting Chief of the Ag- 
ricultural Credit Services, said the Depart- 
ment will ask Congress this week for $100 
million or $150 million to handle new live- 
stock and disaster loans. He said he be- 
lieves Congress will act promptly. 


In matters of this kind it is necessary 
for the House to act first. Because of the 
fact that it is the intention of the lead- 
ers of Congress to adjourn at the end 
of the month, I am very hopeful that 
the House will give immediate consider- 
ation to the President's request and take 
favorable action. 

The program already announced by 
the distinguished Secretary of Agricul- 
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ture is good so far as it goes. But, Mr. 
President, in the opinion of the senior 
Senator from Texas it does not go nearly 
far enough. The basic question, not 
only in the drought States, but in the 
other cattle-producing States, is the 
price of beef cattle. As the senior Sena- 
tor from Texas sees it, the situation is 
similar to that of a man who has a ter- 
rible headache as the result of a tumor. 
To hand him a bottle of aspirin will for 
the moment give him some temporary 
relief; but real relief will not come to 
him until he has the tumor removed by 
a drastic operation. 

Mr. President, the basic trouble in the 
cattle country is caused by the falling 
prices cf cattle. It is the opinion of the 
senior Senator from Texas that no 
formula has been found by which we can 
have a 90-percent support price without 
some control. If we do not have control 
of production, then that kind of pro- 
gram would bankrupt the Government. 

However, Mr. President, I wish again 
to call to the attention of the Senate 
and the Secretary of Agriculture the 
fact that Congress in its wisdom several 
years ago, in legislation passed in 1935, 
I believe, as an amendment to section 32 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, set 
aside 30 percent of the customs import 
funds, to be used for just such a situa- 
tion as that in which the cattlemen 
find themselves today. 

The senior Senator from Texas has 
previously urged the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to act under the authority he 
now possesses and use the funds which 
are available and have been set aside for 
just such a situation, I have suggested 
that he go into the stockyards of the 
country and buy up some of the cull 
cattle, and in that way give the cattle- 
men some relief in the price situation. 

I hope that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture will have success with the program 
he has inaugurated, but I do not believe 
for a moment that it will solve the prob- 
lem confronting us. The Secretary of 
Agriculture assured the farmers and cat- 
tlemen in Amarillo, Tex., that in the 
event the program did not relieve the 
situation, he expected to consider a pur- 
chase program. 

I believe in time he will do so. How- 
ever, the clock is ticking away, and I 
wish again to urge the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture to use the authority he now 
has and the money he now has available 
and do something about the cattle price 
situation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GOLDWATER in the chair). Is there any 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 


EXTENSION OF EXCESS-PROFITS 
TAX 


The Senate resumed the consideration 


of the bill (H. R. 5898) to extend until 


December 31, 1953, the period with re- 
spect to which the excess-profits tax 
shall be effective. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

Mr. MILLIKIN obtained the floor. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield to the Senator 
from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I call up my amend- 
ment designated “7—14-53-A,” and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the end of 
the bill, it is proposed to add a new sec- 
tion as follows: 


Sec. 2. (a) Section 431 of the Internal 
Revenue Code (definition of adjusted ex- 
cess-profits net income) is hereby amended— 

(1) by inserting’ “(a)” before “The” the 
first place it appears; 

(2) by striking out the last sentence and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: “If 
such’ sum is less than the amount deter- 
mined under subsection (b), it shall be in- 
creased to such amount.”; and 

(3) by adding at the end of such section 
the following new subsection: 

“(b) For the purposes of subsection (a) 
of this section and of subsection (c) of sec- 
tion 141, the amount determined under this 
subsection shall be— 

“(1) in the case of a taxable year ending 
before July 1, 1953, $25,000; 

2) in the case of a taxable year begin- 
ning after June 30, 1953, $100,000; and 

“(3) in the case of a taxable year begin- 
ning before July 1, 1953, and ending after 
June 30, 1953, $25,000 plus an amount equal 
to that portion of $75,000 which the number 
of days in the taxable year after June 30, 
1953, bears to the total number of days in 
such taxable year.” 

(b) (1) The first sentence of section 15 
(c) of the Internal Revenue Code (relating 
to disallowance of surtax exemption and 
minimum excess-profits credit) is hereby 
amended by striking out “the $25,000 mini- 
mum excess-profits credit provided in the 
last sentence of section 431” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “the minimum excess-profits 
credit provided in the last sentence of sec- 
tion 431 (a).“ 

(2) The last sentence of section 141 (c) 
of the Internal Revenue Code (relating to 
computation and payment of tax in con- 
solidated returns) is hereby amended to read 
as follows: “For the purposes of the tax 
imposed by section 430, the sum of the ex- 
cess-profits credit and the unused excess- 
profits credit adjustment of the affiliated 
group shall not be increased under the last 
sentence of section 431 (a) to an amount for 
the entire group in excess of the amount 
determined under section 431 (b).“ 


Mr. WILLIAMS. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded, and that 
further proceedings under the call be 
dispensed with. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, the 
bill before the Senate is H. R. 5898. In 
brief, it extends for 6 months the excess- 
profits tax, which expired on June 30, 
1953. 

The President, in his message of May 
20, 1953, requested legislation to termi- 
nate the excess-profits tax on December 
31, 1953, instead of on June 30, 1953. 

It is estimated that the bill will in- 
crease Federal revenues for the fiscal 
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year ending June 31, 1954, by about $800 
million. 

In his message of May 20, 1953, the 
President stated: 

The excess-profits tax should be extended 
as now drawn for 6 months beyond its pres- 
ent expiration date of June 30. This action 
seems necessary in spite of the fact that this 
is an undesirable way of taxing corporate 
profits. P 

Though the name suggests that only ex- 
cessive profits are taxed, the tax actually 
penalizes thrift and efficiency and hampers 
business expansion. Its impact is especially 
hard on successful small businesses which 
must depend on retained earnings for 
growth. These disadvantages of the tax are 
now widely recognized. I would not advocate 
its extension for more than a matter of 
months. 

The President goes on to say: 

However, under existing circumstances the 
extension of the present law is preferable to 
the increased deficit caused by its immediate 
expiration or to any short-term substitute 
tax. 


The scheduled expiration of the tax in 
June would be misleading in its conse- 
quences. It would simply mean that the tax 
would be applied at half the full rate, 15 
percent, to all of this year’s business income, 
Therefore its bad effects in penalizing effi- 
ciency and encouraging waste will continue 
through this year in any event. The exten- 
sion of the tux through December 1953 
would maintain the full 30-percent rate for 
the entire year and would produce a gain in 
revenue of $800 million in the fiscal year 
1954. 


It was the opinion of most of the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Finance that 
the excess- profits tax is inequitable, but 
that the size of the present deficit makes 
it necessary to continue the tax for an- 
other 6 months. The deficit for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1954, is estimated to 
be $6,600,000,000. It is estimated that 
the deficit will be reduced to $5,800,000,- 
000 if the excess-profits tax is continued 
for 6 months. The deficit for the fiscal 
year just closed was $9,300,000,000. 

The pending bill will help the admin- 
istration to arrive at a balanced budget. 
Moreover, it will remove the complaint 
that the excess-profits tax should not 
terminate 6 months ahead of any indi- 
vidual income-tax reduction. 

Both the President and the Secretary 
of the Treasury have assured Congress 
that they will not request any continua- 
tion of the excess-profits tax beyond 
December 31, 1953. 

When we consider the magnitude of 
the figures, the past and potential 
deficits, when we consider that it is nec- 
essary to balance the budget, and stop 
the downward slide of the purchasing 
value of the dollar, it seems very clear 
that we have no alternative, painful 
though it may be, but to hang on to all 
our sources of revenue for a period of 
time until we can bring our expenditures 
under such control that we can do with- 
out some of the present sources of reve- 
nue, and come to the blessed day we all 
look forward to when we may have both 
a balanced budget and a reduction of 
taxes. 

Mr. MILLIKIN subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recor» at the con- 
clusion of my prior remarks certain data 
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prepared by the staff of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
FLANDERS in the chair). Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the data 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Part I. ANALYSIS OF THE FISCAL SITUATION 
Revenue picture 


[Tm millions of dollars] 


Fiscal year— 
1953 
74, 607 
Receipts. 65, 218 
9 9, 389 


The deficit of $9,389 million was financed 
as follows: 


Millions 
Increase in public debt $6, 966 
Reduction in general fund balance... 2, 299 


Excess of receipts in trust-fund ac- 


Total budget deficit......... 
{In millions of dollars] 


Gross public debt. 


The estimated public debt for the end of 
fiscal year 1953 in the January budget was 
$263,900 million. There is therefore an in- 
crease in the debt over the January budget 


estimate of $2,171 million. The estimated. 


public debt at the end of the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1954 in the January budget 
is $273,800 million, The maximum debt limit 
is $275 billion. The Treasury is antici- 
pating issuing from 83 ½ to $6 billion tax- 
anticipation notes to take care of the quarter 
through March 15 of next year. Purchasers 
of these tax-anticipation notes will offset 
them against tax payments in March, 


Budget outlook for the fiscal year 1954 
[In billions of dollars) 


Expenditures 
Receipts... ..22<5..5-2: 


Deflcit 


ADJUSTMENT FOR EISENHOWER RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS FOR EXTENSION OF EXCESS PROFITS 
TAX 
If H. R. 5898 is adopted, the deficit of $6.6 

billion will be reduced to $5.8 billion under 

the Treasury estimate. Under the staff esti- 
mate, the $5.9 billion deficit will be reduced 
to $5.2 billion. 

The temporary taxes, which expire or are 

reduced under the Revenue Act of 1951: 


Expiration or 

reduction date 

Excess profits tax July 1, 1953 
Income tax: 

Corporation — Apr. 1. 1954 

Individual Jan. 1. 1954 

CC a o e Apr. 1, 1954 


July 15 


Efect of expiration on budget: 
[In millions of dollars] 


Fiscal year 1954 Full year 


Excess-profits ta 

Incom tax, reducing 
corporate normal 
rate by 5 percent 
points 

Individual i 
tax 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the 
pending amendment, which was offered 
on behalf of the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. HENDRICKSON] and myself, 
would provide an exemption from the 
excess- profits tax to smaller corpora- 
tions for the first $100,000. 

I agree fully with what the Senator 
from Colorado has stated with refer- 
ence to the necessity of extending the 
excess-profits tax at this time. 

I wish to make it clear that my 
amendment is not in any way intended 
to prevent passage of the bill. I shall 
vote for the bill, with or without the 
amendment, because I believe that in 
view of the present condition of our 
budget, we have no alternative except 
to pass the extension. 

Question has been raised as to wheth- 
er the offering of an amendment at this 
time is timely. Question is also raised 
as to whether the offering of an amend- 
ment at this time might serve to defeat 
the entire bill. 

I refuse to go along with that kind of 
reasoning, because to accept that princi- 
ple would be for the Members of the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives 
to recognize the right of one Member 
to veto proposed legislation. 

I think it is a sad state of affairs if 
we have reached the point where the 
only way to get bills through Congress 
is to have both Houses adopt a closed 
rule to the effect that the bills shall be 
passed as they come from committee, 
and shall not be amended under any 
circumstances. 

As to the timing of the amendment, 
I point out that when the excess-profits- 
tax bill was passed in 1950, I offered the 
same amendment because I felt that 
the proper time to give consideration to 
this question was when we were acting 
on the bill in its original form. At that 
time my amendment was rejected by 
those who here today speak for it but 
still vote against it. 

Since that time there have been no 
extensions of that law until the one now 
before us. If this is not the proper time 
to offer the amendment, then I wonder 
when the proper time will be. Certainly 
there is no use in giving consideration 
to tax relief for small corporations if 
the bill has expired. 

The amendment provides that small 
corporations can deduct up to $100,000 
from their earnings before paying their 
excess-profits tax. This provision will 
not amount to a $100,000 increase in ex- 
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emption across the board, because it 
will not be applicable to any corpora- 
tion which already had a tax base high- 
er than $100,000. In the case of cor- 
porations with tax bases below $100,000 
and above $25,000, it would be applica- 
ble only on the portion constituting the 
difference between their base and 
$100,000. Likewise, the amendment 
would not be retroactive. It would be 
effective on July 1, 1953, the date of the 
extension of the act. 

The loss in revenue is $32 million 
which in itself is not too important in 
the overall revenue picture. 

If the amendment is rejected, the 
situation then will continue to be that 
the first $25,000 of income of a corpora- 
tion will be taxed at 32 percent. If the 
corporation’s income comes under the 
excess-profits-tax bracket—and if it 
does not, it will not be affected by the 
amendment—the next $75,000 of its in- 
come, or any portion thereof, will be 
taxable at 82 percent. 

Income in excess of $100,000 will, un- 
der existing law, be taxed at 70 percent. 
In other words, corporations earning be- 
tween $25,000 and $100,000 are charged 
the highest tax rate that is charged to 
any corporation. Smaller corporations 
are taxed at 82 percent, once their in- 
come exceeds a total of $25,000 and does 
not reach $100,000. 

If Congress had recognized the in- 
equity of this arrangement, I do not 
think we would have agreed to impose 
upon the small corporations a higher tax 
rate than that imposed upon the larger 
corporations. 

As to the importance of helping small 
business, let me say there now is before 
the Congress a bill for the purpose of set- 
ting up another RFC to loan money to 
small business corporations. I see no 
reason to have Congress shed a lot of 
crocodile tears in expressing its concern 
about the welfare of small business. We 
establish an agency for the purpose of 
making loans while at the same time we 
permit small businesses to be bankrupted 
as a result of the imposition of so high a 
tax rate. Under a tax rate of 82 percent 
on small corporations, the larger corpo- 
rations will grow larger, and the smaller 
corporations will go out of business. 

I understand that on yesterday the 
President of the United States was 
quoted as having said that he would not 
object to the amendment if it were 
adopted and became part of the bill. 

By adopting the amendment, we shall 
tell the small-business men that we 
really mean what we talk about when we 
say we wish to give relief to small busi- 
ness. 

Since the outbreak of the Korean war, 
we have passed out several times as much 
in the form of tax amortization certifi- 
cates as we did during all of World War 
II. I think the total amount is over $27 
billion. Practically all of it goes to the 
larger corporations, They are the only 
ones who know the channels by which to 
get certificates of necessity, along with 
fast amortization credit. 

When a small-business man goes into 
business and builds his plant, his de- 
preciation allowance is based upon a 
plant life of from 20 to 40 years. The 
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small-business men have not received 
the consideration which has been re- 
ceived by the larger-business men either 
on the excess-profits formula or in the 
normal tax rate. 

I hope the amendment will be adopted 
and taken to conference.“ 

It is tinre that Congress puts its stamp 
of approval upon some form of construc- 
tive aid to our smaller-business men 
other than to encourage them to look 
to Washington for their expansion 
credit. 

Mr, CARLSON. Mr. President, inas- 
much as this is the first tax bill which 
has come before the Senate since I have 
had the privilege of serving as a mem- 
ber of the Finance Committee, I wish 
to say that I regret sincerely that it is 
a bill to extend the excess-profits tax. 

It was my privilege to serve for 8 years 
on the House of Representatives Ways 
and Means Committee, at which time I 
had an opportunity to study some of the 
problems regarding this tax. It is a 
most unfair and most inequitable tax, 
and should be ended at the earliest pos- 
sible date, as I am sure every Member 
of the Senate and everyone else who has 
studied the question will agree. 

Previously I have said I would never 
again vote for an excess-profits tax or 
to extend the excess-profits tax. It 
penalizes the smaller corporations which 
we wish to have grow and expand and 
become more important in the economy 
of the Nation. 

If this tax had been in effect years 
and years ago, in my opinion it would 
have destroyed the free-enterprise sys- 
tem which has made us the strongest 
Nation on earth. 

However, today we are confronted 
with a very difficult situation. As has 
been stated by the distinguished chair- 
man of our committee, on June 30, 1953, 
the deficit for the fiscal year then end- 
ing was $9,300,000,000, I believe, instead 
of $6,600,000,000, as estimated. That 
raises a very serious problem for those 
who must take action to protect the 
fiscal policies of the Nation. 

Mr. President, this tax is unfair be- 
cause, under it, it is impossible to write 
a tax base that is fair and equitable for 
all corporations. We tried to write a 
law which would give the corporations 
a choice between an invested capital 
base and a minimum exemption base 
and an average earnings base. The only 
way to write a fair excess-profits tax 
would be to permit all corporations— 
each corporation—to be taxed on the 
basis of capital structure—in short, to 
permit a corporation to say, in so many 
words, “This is the tax base for our 
corporation.” Everyone familiar with 
this situation knows that we cannot fol- 
low that procedure, Mr. President. But 
try as we did we could not write a law 
that was fair and equitable. 

I remember very well that in writing 
the old excess-profits-tax law we in- 
cluded a sort of basket provision to take 
care of corporations which encountered 
difficulty because of their tax base. We 
called that provision section 722. Per- 
sonally, I would have favored the addi- 
tion of some similar exemption to this 
tax; but if we were to do so, I believe 
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it would destroy the value of the tax at 
this time. 

As I said before, I regret that I shall 
be forced to vote, against my will, in 
favor of the proposed extension of the 
excess-profits tax. Yet, I believe it is the 
only thing we can do at this time. 

I have listened with interest to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
WILLIAMS I, who has offered an amend- 
ment which would be helpful to many 
small corporations. In fact, I rather 
favor the amendment. On the other 
hand, I believe it would be most inadvis- 
able for us to adopt the amendment at 
this time, in view of the circumstances 
under which the bill has come to us from 
the House of Representatives. 

I sincerely hope the amendment of the 
Senator from Delaware will be rejected, 
even though it has much merit. Of 
course, if once we begin to adopt amend- 
ments, there are several amendments 
coming from Kansas which I have been 
asked to submit, and which in those cir- 
cumstances I would feel somewhat obli- 
gated to submit. 


RECESS 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, in 
view of the fact that a large number of 
Senators are at the White House and 
are not expected to return for at least 
a little while, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate stand in recess until 3 
o'clock p. m. $ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
(at 1 o’clock and 41 minutes p. m.) took 
a recess until 3 o’clock p. m. 

On the expiration of the recess, the 
Senate reassembled and was called to 
order by the Presiding Officer (Mr, 
ScHOEPPEL in the chair). 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded, and 
that further proceedings under the call 
be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


CONSIDERATION OF EXECUTIVE 
NOMINATIONS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, as 
in executive session, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of 
nominations on the Executive Calendar 
under the heading “New Reports.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the clerk will state the nominations on 
the Executive Calendar under the head- 
ing “New Reports.” 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


. The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Spencer Miller, Jr., to be Assistant 
Secretary of Labor. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Harrison Hobart to be Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor. i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

Mr. BRICKER subsequently said: Mr. 
President, earlier in the day the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Harrison Hobart, of Texas, 
to be Assistant Secretary of Labor was 
confirmed. I had prepared some re- 
marks which I had intended to deliver 
in regard to Mr. Hobart. I ask unani- 
mous consent that they may be printed 
in the Recorp immediately following the 
confirmation of Mr. Hobart’s nomina- 
tion. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BRICKER 


The State of Ohio has a special interest 
tin Mr. Hobart’s appointment. He repre- 
sents and is an officer of the North American 
Continent’s oldest railroad labor organiza- 
tion, the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers. 

The engineers even at this moment are in 
session at their twelfth triennial conven- 
tion in Cleveland, Ohio. This lakeside city 
has been the site of brotherhood's interna- 
tional headquarters since 1908. At that time 
the organization amended its constitution to 
designate this city and State as its home. To 
my knowledge, no other similar organization 
has such a provision in its legal framework, 
and it attests to the essential good taste and 
fine sensibilities of the engineers, of course, 
that they selected for such purpose the beau- 
tiful territory delineated by the fair Ohio, 
It is worthy of further note that the B. of L, 
E. is celebrating even in this year of 1953 
its 90th birthday coincident with the Ohio 
sesquicentennial commemorating that great 
State's entry into the Union. 

More than these railroading in general and 
the locomotive engineers in particular carry 
a happy association for Ohioans. By its lo- 
cation and resources our State attained its 
international stature by virtue of its ability 
to relate manufacturing genius to trans- 
port. What the railroads have done for the 
Nation, they have done in greater measure 
for Ohio. And today, with technological ad- 
vance carried to its present height, we need 
to promote progress in another direction. 
This is why I favor Mr. Hobart’s nomination: 

His organization has learned after bitter, 
violent beginnings to promote the welfare 
and working conditions of employees to- 
gether with the interests of the industry of 
their choice. Railroad workers don’t just 
happen to remain in the railroad industry, 
passing its traditions from father to son. 
They are there because together, manage- 
ment and labor have ceased a process of 
incessant warfare, and have developed rules 
and operations on modern lines as a result 
of years of cooperative consulation. This 
is unhampered free collective bargaining at 
its best. It is more than that. It is a day- 
by-day, man-to-man arrangement. It does 
not cease when a wage increase is won. It 
does not begin with the need for one. More 
than money and hours, brotherhood mem- 
bers have come to realize the very function- 
ing of the railroad is their concern. So they 
have led as no other industry has done; 
cooperating with management, bettering 
safety devices, establishing employee secu- 
rity so that older men will not suddenly 
suffer restricted income or unemployment. 

Time and wisdom has fostered agreements 
between management and labor covering 
every important aspect of train operations. 
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The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
started this long process 90 years ago. They 
have placed a premium upon skill, individ- 
ual responsibility and enterprise. With 
management they long ago protected old age, 
and fostered increased leisure time. They 
set up insurance departments which today 
are ranked with top financial status. 

Such an organization is quietly expert at 
relating the whole life and welfare of a 
worker and his family to his industry, with 
-a maximum of benefit to both and a mini- 
mum of strife and public inconvenience. 

Mr. Hobart's long and intimate associa- 
tion with all these matters will make him 
a most valuable ally to the President's effort 
in sowing understanding where there was 
misunderstanding, harmony, and production 
where there was bitterness and disruption. 
In addition to the designee’s valiant service 
to labor and commerce, he has served the 
public as Minnesota’s State Labor Coordi- 
nator appointed by Mr. Stassen. He once 
was elected mayor in Altoona, Wis. 

In all, I think the administration is to 
be congratulated upon a fine choice. The 
designee has been and will prove a worthy 
spokesman for all labor. He serves in the 
great tradition of his industry, his employee 
organization and his party. He and the 
Secretary of Labor alike are to be congratu- 
lated upon his selection. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Laughlin E. Waters to be United 
States attorney for the southern district 
of California. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


CUSTOMS COLLECTORS 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Harry D. Youse to be customs collector 
for customs collection district No. 40, 
with headquarters at Indianapolis, Ind. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Robert W. Dill to be customs collector 
for customs collection district No. 10, 
with headquarters at New York, N. Y. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I ask that the 
President be immediately notified of all 
nominations confirmed this day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
President of the United States submit- 
ting the nomination of Glenn L. Em- 
mons, of New Mexico, to be Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, vice Dillon S. Myer, 
resigned, which was referred to the 
3 on Interior and Insular Af- 
airs. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. TOBEY, from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

Howard G. Freas, of California, to be an 
Interstate Commerce Commissioner, vice 
William E. Lee; and 
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Hubert A. Paton, and sundry other per- 
sons, for permanent appointment in the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

By Mr. AIKEN, from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry: 

John H. Davis, of Virginia, to be Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture; 

Romeo E. Short, of Arkansas, to be Assist- 
ant Secretary of Agriculture; and 

Carl Raymond Arnold, of Ohio, to be Gov- 
ernor of the Farm Credit Administration, 
vice Ivy W. Duggan, resigned. 

By Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska, from the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs: 

Glenn L. Emmons, of New Mexico, to be 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, vice Dillon 
S. Myer, resigned. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. KNOWLAND. I move that the 
Senate resume the consideration of leg- 
islative business. i 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business, 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MILLIKIN obtained the floor. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for an announce- 
ment with regard to the legislative pro- 
gram? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I invite the atten- 
tion of the minority leader, as well as 
of other Members of the Senate, to the 
announcement I am about to make, 

I have no way of knowing how long 
the debate on the pending measure will 
continue today. If the debate should be 
concluded this afternoon, I would not 
plan to ask the Senate to remain in 
session tonight. If consideration of the 
pending bill should be concluded within 
the next couple of hours, we might then 
wish to have considered several bills 
which we consider to be relatively non- 
controversial in character. Some of 
them have been mentioned before, and 
several have not. The list include Cal- 
endar Nos. 374, House bill 3087; No. 485, 
Senate bill 1152; No. 491, Senate bill 
2163; No. 515, Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 40; No. 518, Senate Resolution 139; 
No. 573, Senate bill 2342; and No. 514, 
Senate bill 1442. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we have checked most of these bills. 
I do not know that we are ready to pro- 
ceed with the consideration of all of 
them. I wonder if the acting majority 
leader would consider withholding action 
on Calendar No. 514, Senate bill 1442, 
until we can obtain a report on it, 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Certainly. That 
bill will not be called up this afternoon, 
in any event. 

Tomorrow we plan to have a call of 
the calendar for the consideration of 
unobjected-to bills, starting from the 
beginning of the calendar, which has 
accumulated a number of bills. 

When the calendar call is concluded, 
depending upon the time of day, I shall 
then propose that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of Calendar No. 218, 
which is Senate Joint Resolution 49, the 
so-called equal-rights amendment to 
the Constitution, which would be made 
the unfinished business. 
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T make this announcement because T 
wish Members of the Senate to have as 
much advance notice as possible. 

We are planning to have a Saturday 
session. 


EXTENSION OF EXCESS-PROFITS 
TAX 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5898) to extend until 
December 31, 1953, the period with re- 
spect to which the excess-profits tax 
shall be effective. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, the 
distinguished senior Senator from Dela- 
ware (Mr, WILLIAMS] has offered an 
amendment granting certain exemptions 
from the excess-profits taxes proposed 
to be extended by the bill now under 
consideration. 

It has already been stated that the 
deficit for the last fiscal year was more 
than $9 billion, and it is estimated that 
the deficit for the current fiscal year 
will be $6.6 billion, without making al- 
lowance for certain reductions in ex- 
penditures which we hope will be 
achieved. 

I do not believe that it requires much 
argument to demonstrate that bringing 
the budget into balance is as important 
a subject as Congress can consider, If 
we cannot bring the budget into bal- 
ance, we shall have a gradual lessening 
of the value of the dollar, which will 
progress to the point where the solvency 
of our Government may very well be- 
come impaired. Not only are fiscal mat- 
ters involved, but the issue goes to our 
entire defense policy. It goes to our 
standards of living and ways of life. 

The amendment which has been pro- 
posed meets with several objections, 
which I suggest build up a conclusive 
weight against it. 

First, an amendment of the same gen- 
eral nature was before the House Ways 
and Means Committee. It ran for a full 
year instead of 6 months, I have been 
told that the vote of the House Ways 
and Means Committee was about 22 to 
3 against it. 

Keeping in mind the turbulence which 
has existed in the House in connection 
with this very bill—and I have no desire 
to fish in those waters; I merely remind 
Senators of the situation—it should at 
once be apparent that if we add an 
amendment to this bill it will have to go 
to conference; and if it goes to confer- 
ence it is likely to perish there. The 
whole purpose of the fight, the whole 
purpose of saving this revenue, may well 
be lost under those circumstances. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. I should like to make a 
very brief comment on this question. 
The Small Business Committee held ex- 
tensive hearings during the past year, 
and all the facts we obtained in the 
hearings indicated that the excess- 
profits tax was one of the most unjust, 
unfair, and difficult taxes with which the 
small-business man was confronted— 
more especially, the man who had a very 
brief historical background in business. 
Therefore we, as a committee, found 
ourselves of the opinion that we should 
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endeavor to correct the tax in this par- 
ticular legislative session. But, in view 
of what the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Finance has- just 
stated—and we know it to be a fact that 
unless the excess-profits taxes are ex- 
tended the Government will be deprived 
of substantial revenue and there will be 
a greater deficit in our budget—I state 
with all the conviction at my command 
that we must support the committee’s 
recommendation at this time. 

Even though I recognize the hardship 
it will impose on the small-business man 
who, though he has only a limited num- 
ber of years of historic background in 
business and has little or no profit on 
which to draw, is nevertheless in the 
excess-profits-tax bracket, it must be 
recognized that in the event we lose the 
revenue entirely by failing to extend this 
tax for 6 months, it would be a much 
greater disaster to the finances of the 
Government than a 6-month continua- 
tion of the excess-profits tax would be 
to the small-business men of the country. 

All the information I have obtained 
from the committee is to the effect that 
a study is being made of the entire tax 
question as it affects all the businessmen 
and all the taxpayers of the Nation, and 
that when Congress reconvenes next 
year it will endeavor to write a new tax 
law which will erase inequities and pro- 
vide a just tax for all concerned. 

Of course the pending bill proposes an 
extension for only 6 months, and at the 
end of that time the tax will automat- 
ically expire. 

So, Mr. President, even though I realize 
that the evidence in the hearings showed 
conclusively that the small-business men 
are in an extremely difficult situation 
under the excess-profits tax, the course 
of wisdom at this time persuades me to 
support the committee in its recommen- 
dation that the tax be extended. 

I regret that we cannot give relief in 
an unfair and unjust situation. How- 
ever, our effort toward balancing the 
budget is extremely important to the 
small-business men. They would re- 
ceive great benefit from a balancing of 
the budget, because inflation and a 
cheapening of our money would do in- 
finitely more damage to the small- 
business men in the long run than would 
a 6-month extension of the excess-profits 
tax. Therefore, I support the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota for his 
very able analysis of the situation. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr, President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr, MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
like the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Tuyel, I regret sincerely that the Fi- 
nance Committee has seen fit in its wis- 
dom to reject the amendment providing 
for a $100,000 exemption to small busi- 
ness, which I recommended to the com- 
mittee yesterday. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Taxation of the Select Committee on 
Small Business, it was my privilege, to- 
gether with my colleagues, to hold hear- 
ings on this subject in various parts of 
the country. The testimony produced 
before the committee was overwhelming 
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in its disclosure of the inequitable ef- 
fects of the excess-profits tax on the 
small-business man. Nevertheless, I 
realize the position in which the Com- 
mittee on Finance finds itself. I realize 
that the budget of our country must be 
brought into balance. It is one of the 
most important problems with which we 
are confronted on the domestic front. 

Therefore, it is with regret that I join 
the Senator from Minnesota and asso- 
ciate myself with his remarks. In doing 
so, I would ask the small-business men of 
the Nation to be patient for the next 6 
months, in the hope that when we write 
a new tax bill in the next session of the 
83d Congress, we will be able to recog- 
nize and eliminate the inequities which 
have been imposed on the small-business 
men, not only by the excess-profits tax, 
but in other tax areas as well. 

It is my great respect for judgment of 
the chairman for the Committee on Fi- 
nance and his distinguished colleagues 
which causes me today reluctantly to 
withdraw as a cosponsor of the amend- 
ment offered by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] and 
myself. 

I am sorry that it must be so, but the 
Nation comes first, and above any seg- 
ment thereof. I believe the small-busi- 
ness men will recognize the justice re- 
flected in the remarks of the Senator 
from Minnesota when he said that fail- 
ure to extend the excess-profits tax 
might work a hardship against the 
small-business men of the country which 
would be far worse than the inequity 
from which they now suffer because of 
the tax itself. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield further? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. First, I should like to 
express my deep appreciation for the 
very broad and fine attitude expressed 
by the distinguished Senator from New 
Jersey. I now yield to the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Jersey 
served as the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee which conducted the hearings for 
the Select Committee on Small Business. 
The hearings were conducted in several 
areas of the United States. Testimony 
was heard from a cross-section of the 
small-business men of the country. The 
hearings were held in Birmingham, Ala., 
in the New England area, in Minneap- 
olis, and elsewhere in the Nation. So 
opinions were developed over a broad 
area. 

However, the distinguished Senator 
from New Jersey, like myself, recognizes 
that a failure to extend the excess-profits 
tax could do greater damage to the Na- 
tion’s economy and greater injury and 
harm to the small-business men by de- 
stroying the ability of the Nation to bal- 
ance its budget, or to come near to bal- 
ancing its budget, than would be done 
by an extension of the act. Likewise, 
our monetary system would be injured. 
Therefore, in the end, we might be doing 
the small-business man more injury than 
would be done to him by a 6 months’ ex- 
tension of the excess-profits tax. 

So I wish to commend the Senator 
from New Jersey, who sat through the 
long hearings of the subcommittee, for 
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having taken the attitude he has taken 
on the floor of the Senate in recognition 
of the great and grave problem with 
which we are faced. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Colorado yield 
further? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I sincerely 
thank the Senator from Minnesota. I 
know he understands how reluctantly I 
take such a position. I am sure the 
distinguished Senator from Colorado 
also understands my position. I was 
the coauthor of a report recommending 
to the Nation that the pending amend- 
ment or a counterpart thereof, be 
adopted. 

I am torn between two emotions. I 
stand on the floor today confronted with 
two courses of duty. I feel that my 
course of duty lies in the direction of 
recognizing the wisdom of the Commit- 
tee on Finance with regard to the pend- 
ing issue. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
New Jersey. 

I know of no segment of our people 
which is more interested in bringing 
into balance the finances of the Nation 
than is the segment composed of the 
small-business men. The small-business 
man feels the impact of inflation, of 
leaping costs, and the problem of keep- 
ing his prices commensurate with his 
costs. He feels those difficulties perhaps 
more than the big-business man. 

The whole subject of the excess-profits 
tax is filled with imequities. The only 
way in which an equitable excess-profits 
tax could be written would be to take 
the time to write a separate base for 
every business in the country, because 
each business operates under its own 
special circumstances. Obviously that 
is impossible. Therefore we must write 
generalized laws, and do the best we can. 
We realize that generalized laws are 
loaded with unfairness and inequities. 
The President has asked us to extend 
this law for 6 months. Let us endure 
it for another 6 months, in the interest 
of giving strong help to the effort to 
bring our budget into balance and to 
place our fiscal affairs into sound shape. 

There has been a suggestion to the 
effect that perhaps the Treasury or the 
President is favorable to the adoption of 
amendments to this bill. I can say to 
my colleagues that nothing could be more 
erroneous. As late as 5 o'clock last 
night, I talked to the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury. He feels that it might be a 
very tragic thing if the Senate were to 
adopt an amendment to the bill, because 
he understands the situation at the other 
end of the Capitol. 

At 11 o'clock this morning, I talked 
directly to the President. He has the 
Same sentiment. He hopes the Senate 
will not amend the bill, because he, too, 
realizes that amendments might cause 
the whole bill to disappear into noth- 
ingness. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gris- 
worp in the chair). Does the Senator 
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from Colorado yield to the Senator from 
Delaware? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Would it not be pos- 
sible to ask the House of Representatives 
to accept a Senate version of the bill, 
without requesting a conference? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. My understanding is 
that the House could do that, by means 
of a very extraordinary procedure, which 
would reemphasize and reopen all the 
wounds the Members of the House are 


trying to close. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield fur- 
ther to me? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Would it be possible 
for the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee by majority vote to authorize and 
recommend to the House that it accept 
a Senate version of the bill? Could not 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
by majority vote do that, and be within 
its rights in so doing? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. It might be within 
its rights, but the Senator from Dela- 
ware understands the situation in the 
House of Representatives. Isuggest that 
would make a lot of trouble if it were 
attempted. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Colorado will yield to me, 
let me say that it might be like rubbing 
salt on a raw wound. 

Mr. It would be even 
worse than that, Mr. President; it would 
be like passing a kidney stone. [Laugh- 
ter. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, would 
we not be in a worse situation than the 
one in which we now find ourselves if 
the Senate and the House of Represent- 
atives were willing to recognize the right 
of one Member of either House to con- 
trol legislation? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I would not put the 
suggestion in that frame. I do not think 
there is involved a recognition of such 
a right on the part of any individual, 
I am simply stating facts which are 
known to every Member of Congress and 
which have been dinned into our ears for 
weeks and weeks. The situation with 
which we are faced is not one of our 
doing or one of the doing of Finance 
Committee of the Senate. We on this 
side have been most meticulous not to 
become enveloped in that family quarrel; 
and we have, I hope, kept out of it. 

If now we were to reopen the quarrel, 
with the possibility and even the likeli- 
hood that ultimately no action of any 
sort would be taken in this field, then, I 
think, to use very mild adjectives, such a 
procedure would be most unwise, and 
might be tragic to our country, because 
most of those who understand the fiscal 
situation agree that we must conserve 
our revenue for the time being, until we 
can get our affairs in hand, so as to bring 
about a balanced budget and come to the 
happy day—to which I look forward— 
when again we may have tax reduction. 

As I have said, I wish to dissipate com- 
pletely any thought that either the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury or the President 
wishes to have an amendment adopted to 
this bill. At 11 o'clock this morning, the 
President told me, as I have said; that 
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he did not wish to have the bill amended; 
and he requested me to urge my col- 
leagues not to adopt an amendment to 
the bill. That was also the substance of 
the conversation I had yesterday after- 
noon with the Secretary of the Treasury. 
That. view on their part was not arbi- 
trary. Both those leaders said that be- 
cause they realize what might happen 
to the entire bill if the Senate does not 
pass it as itis. They realize that situa- 
tion. They realize that all the difficulties 
and all the disputes and disagreements 
which have been going on for several 
months might be reopened, with the 
ultimate result that no action of any 
kind would be taken in regard to this 
bill. Certainly that would be the height 
of unwisdom. 

I earnestly urge that the amendment 
of the Senator from Delaware—which is 
one which under normal circumstances I 
should like to support — be rejected. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I. 
like other Members of the Senate, have 
just heard the report which has been 
made by the distinguished Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN]. I also am 
particularly interested in the report 
which was filed by the dis 
Senator from New Jersey, who served as 
chairman of the Small Business Com- 
mittee, and who gave to the Senate a 
report with which many of us are con- 
versant. I am in full and complete 
agreement with the contents of the 
report. 

Mr. President, the longer we continue 
the excess-profits tax, the greater will be 
the danger to the small-business con- 
cerns of the Nation. I realize that the 
Senate Finance Committee, under the 
chairmanship of the able Senator from 
Colorado iMr. MILLIKIN] is in a difficult 
situation and predicament. 

A few moments ago, when I was in 
the chair, presiding over the Senate, the 
Senator from Colorado drew our atten- 
tion to the fact that for the fiscal year 
just ended the deficit was in excess of 
$9 billion, and it appears that in the 
current fiscal year the deficit will be $6 
billion. But, Mr. President, in the name 
of commonsense, when are the people of 
the United States going to have any tax 
relief, for which they have eagerly been 
looking forward? 

I realize that the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate share the respon- 
sibility for the passage of appropriation 
and authorization bills. So long as Con- 
gress votes appropriations of billions and 
billions and billions of dollars, much of 
which will be spent beyond the shores 
of the United States—and I seriously 
question the wisdom of some such ex- 
penditures—we probably shall never bal- 
ance the budget. Therefore, the Select 
Committee on Small Business will have 
to tell the small-business concerns of 
the Nation that they have a very 
slight opportunity to obtain any relief, 
unless those of us in the Senate and 
those of us who are in responsible posi- 
tions on the committees take steps to 
have future expenditures reduced. 

Mr. President, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I am not a coward in that re- 
spect. I will support efforts to cut ex- 
penditures, and I will not give too much 
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consideration to the constant allegations 
that national crises are just around the 
corner and we need bigger and better 
appropriations for abroad. We should 
be thinking seriously where we can cut 
some of them, as we will be forced to do. 

Mr. President, David Lawrence, the 
distinguished columnist, wrote a rather 
important article which appeared on 
yesterday, July 14, in one of the Wash- 
ington newspapers. In that article he 
said that extension of the excess-profits 
tax for another 6 months will likely 
cause the failure of an increasing num- 
ber of businesses. Perhaps failure will 
not come to very many thousands or tens 
of thousands of businesses; but the finan- 
cial reports, if we read them correctly, 
tell us that business failures in the United 
States are increasing, and that the bank- 
ruptcy courts are becoming busy again. 
The small concerns are the ones that 
are being crushed and pinched. 

I know the distinguished Senator from 
Colorado is most sincere when he says 
the Senate Finance Committee has given 
most serious consideration to the tax 
situation which, indeed, is a difficult one. 
One does not have to be a member of 
the committee to understand that the 
committee is faced with a perplexing 
problem, However, I hope that come 
next year—of course, there is no ques- 
tion that at this time this tax will be 
extended for 6 months—that problem 
will receive very early consideration. 

Mr. MILLIKIN, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

e SCHOEPPEL, I shall be glad to 
eld. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. We have assurance 
by the President and by the Secretary 
of the Treasury that they will not ask 
for another extension. In my opinion, 
that assurance is very important, 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I may say to the 
distinguished Senator from Colorado 
that that assurance, of course, is much 
comfort, and I am glad to have it. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. If the distinguished 
Senator will permit, I may say that at 
the present time a study is being made 
of the entire tax situation, in the course 
of which the problems of the small- 
business men are being considered. We 
are all hopeful that the situation will be 
such that we can provide some relief 
under legislation to be introduced next 
year. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. That will be ex- 
tremely helpful, and I know it will be 
something to which the tens of thou- 
sands of small-business men will look 
with great hope and expectancy. I 
know that those of us who sit on the 
Select Small Business Committee do 
not want to mislead people. The chair- 
man of the committee, the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. THYE], and other mem- 
bers of the committee have received a 
great deal of mail from small-business 
men, Such correspondence is continu- 
ally coming to Washington. In those 
letters they point out some of the things 
nrentioned in the article by the distin- 
guished columnist, David Lawrence. If 
we give consideration to some type of 
relief by way of adjustment in the tax 
structure which will benefit the small- 
business men who have taken terrific 
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income losses this year, by reason of the 

fact that they cannot plow their profits 

back into their businesses, it will relieve 

a bad situation and might right some of 

the wrongs imposed by the excess-profits 

tax as it now exists. Millions of tax- 
payers are looking to us to find a way to 
give this relief, 

I may say to the distinguished chair- 
man, I shall go along with the thought 
of the committee with respect to this 
bill. I will support the recommenda- 
tion of the Finance Committee. I had 
hoped that we might be able to hold out 
to the small businesses by means of the 
$100,000 exemption an opportunity to 
receive the benefit of some kind of a 
lease on life. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks the article by 
David Lawrence, to which I referred. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Danc=r IN Excess-Prorirs Tax—EXTEeNDING 
Levy ANOTHER SIX MONTHS LIKELY WILL 
BRING FAILURE TO AN INCREASING NUMBER 
or BUSINESSES 

(By David Lawrence) 

Timing is perhaps the most delicate factor 
in the putting on and taking off of taxes on 
business. It can make all the difference be- 
tween survival or failure. 

Hence the policy of Congress, in refusing 
to remove the excess-profits tax as of June 
30 and extending it till December 31, can 
conceivably increase the number of business 
failures. 

The pinch will come during 1954 when 
the tax collector requires all businesses to 
pay 45 percent of their 1953 taxes by March 
15 and 90 percent by June 15, instead of 
through the customary quarterly payments 
spread throughout the year. 

This speed up in tax collection arises 
under a law wholly separate from the excess- 
profits legislation, but it nevertheless be- 
comes related to the problem of a tax take in 
the form of 1954 payments higher than an- 
ticipated on 1953 earnings. 

Many businesses had planned their 1953 
operations on the basis of the existing law 
and the end of excess-profits taxes. They 
anicipated that these taxes would be ap- 
plicable only to half of the calendar year 
1953. This meant quite a saving to small 
business. Now the high excess-profits tax 
applies for the full year 1953. 

If a loss year is in sight, it is possible un- 
der current laws, which have not been 
altered by the present Congress, to ask for 
an abatement of tax payments by a simple 
request that the payment be deferred until 
the following January, and then a refund 
of the entire amount paid can be obtained 
provided there was a profit the previous year 
equal to or larger than the loss in the current 

ear. 

2 If, for example, a taxpayer during the cal- 
endar year 1953 had paid only a fourth of 
his taxes on March 15, he could have asked 
for a deferment of the remaining three quar- 
ters when he discovered that his business 
was going to incur a loss for the whole calen- 
dar year 1953. After other quarterly pay- 
ments, he could apply for a similar deferment 
for the rest. 

But during the year 1954, the businessman 
who by June 15 has paid 90 percent of his 
taxes and learns on July 1 that he is going 
to have a loss year will be able to abate only 
the remaining 10 percent of his taxes. If he 
is entitled by law to a refund and has been 
planning on use of that money for working 
capital when times get tough, he cannot ac- 
tually get his money back until after Janu- 
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ary 1, 1955. Six months’ wait can mean the 
collapse of a business. A Senate subcommit- 
tee has said: “The principal reason for small- 
business mortality is inadequate financing.” 

What Congress ought to do is to amend 
the existing catchup law so that not only 
can taxes be abated during a year when the 
business goes into the red but a quick re- 
fund authorized currently for any taxes 
already paid during the year 1953 or 1954 and 
thereafter. 

Already there are signs that business fail- 
ures are increasing among small enterprises, 
The figures for June 1953, show an increase 
in business failures over June 1952, and as 
for the liabilities involved, these are higher 
for June 1953, than for any June since 1934, 

According to a report just issued by the 
Senate Small Business Committee, the im- 
pact of taxation on the enterprises of the 
Nation has been severe in recent years. The 
report of its subcommittee on taxes says: 

“For all but the smallest corporations, the 
excess- profits tax represents the highest 
hurdle on the Federal tax track. Imposing 
a rate of 30 percent on top of the normal 
and surtax levies of 52 percent on all earn- 
ings above $25,000, the excess-profits tax re- 
sults in a total tax bite of 82 cents out of 
every dollar earned above an arbitrarily de- 
termined normal-earnings figure. Your 
committee regrets that the terms used in tax 
legislation are words which inevitably arouse 
strong emotional reactions. No one can 
defend excessive profits, and during a period 
of war or emergency a method of heavily 
penalizing all earnings above normal levels 
does not seem too harsh when wages and 
prices are also frozen. Any serious reflec- 
tion on this subject, however, brings one 
to the conclusion that such high tax levels 
pose a most serious threat to our economy 
and, if long endured, will spell the doom of 
the competitive nature of our productive 
system.” 

Thus the committee calls attention to a 
development little noticed by the public but 
which probably has already resulted in some 
business failures—namely, the ending of 
price and wage controls before removing the 
high excess-profits taxes, thereby tending 
to narrow even further the profit margin for 
the coming calendar year, 1954. Also, with 
the cost of materials and labor higher than 
ever before, many small enterprises would 
have been benefited immeasurably by being 
able to save some of the tax money they will 
be paying out in 1954 on the earnings of 1953. 
With refunded tax money unavailable 
promptly for working capital, inventories 
probably will be allowed to run down, thus 
adding to the severity of any business decline 
that is developing at the time. 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, in 
conclusion I may say that we have just 
concluded the consideration of a matter 
that was of considerable importance. 
We see the Korean war flaring up again. 
The Americans who are in Korea and 
the South Koreans are, I think, bearing 
the brunt of that very serious situation. 
We are paying practically all those ter- 
rific costs. If we received some evidence 
of more practical help from our alleged 
allies in this venture we probably could 
cut our expenses and cut down the ap- 
propriations which we are continually 
called upon to make to many of our allies 
in other sections of the world. In that 
event we would not have to say to our 
own American taxpayers, as we are say- 
ing today, that we cannot now give them 
relief, and cannot tell them with cer- 
teinty when relief will be accorded to 
them. 

Of one thing I am certain: We can- 
not keep going on and on supporting in 
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a major way various undertakings both 
jn Burope as well as Asia, and give our 
taxpayers and small-business men much, 
if any relief. That is evident today. 

Let us hope for and look forward to the 
relief that is promised next year. We 
had better deliver on this one. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
before a vote is taken on this question, 
the junior Senator from New Jersey 
wants to make it perfectly clear that he 
fs not for one moment retreating from 
the recommendations on the subject of 
taxation contained in the report of the 
Select Committee on Small Business. I 
feel today just as I did when we were in 
the course of preparing the report. I 
feel today just as I did when, following 
long hearings, I was convinced that there 
were many inequities in the excess- 
profits tax, and that chief among them 
was the inequity it worked against the 
small-business man. I feel today that 
he—the small-business man—is entitled 
to a $100,000 exemption, as provided in 
the Wiliams amendment. But I recog- 
nize, as I said before, the emergencies of 
the hour. I recognize the terrifie under- 
taking on the part of the Senate Finance 
Committee and the difficulties it con- 
fronts. I respect highly the judgment 
of every member of that committee, and 
I know—rather, I suspect—that if each 
of them had their way today, they would 
aecept this amendment and take it to 
conference. 

I said that it was difficult to recede 
from a position. But this is not a retreat, 
Mr. President; it is only the recognition 
of a practical factual situation which 
must be squarely faced. I hope that in 
the next tax bill this distinguished com- 
mittee will recognize the inequities and 
will write into the bill the exemptions 
to which small-business men are so justly 
entitled. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the findings and recommenda- 
tions of the Select Committee on Small 
Business, contained in the report to 
which I have referred, be printed in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the report 
(No, 442) was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


SECTION I. INTRODUCTION 

A. COMMITTEE’S ACTIVITIES IN THE TAX FIELD 

This committee was formed to give con- 
sideration to the problems and interests of 
that numerically very important segment of 
our economy classified as small business, 
Early in the operations of this committee, it 
became evident that the impact of taxation 
and the problems of living within the tax 
Jaws are extremely tmportant to small con- 
cerns, particularly to small corporations. 

Therefore, in the summer of 1951, Senator 
JOHN Sparkman, chairman of the Senate 
Small Business Committee, appointed a Sub- 
committee on Taxation to study the impact 
of Federal taxation on small-business firms 
and to make any recommendations which 
would appear warranted as a result of its 
study. Senator ROBERT C. HENDRICKSON was 
named to head that group. Other members 
were: Senators SPAREMAN, HUBERT H. HUM- 
PHEREY, WILLIAM BENTON And EDWARD J. THYE. 
In February 1953, Senator Epwarp J. THYE, 
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chairman of the Small Business. Committee 
for the 83d Congress, renamed Senator HEN- 
pDRICKSON to serve as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Taxation. The other members 
of the subcommittee are: Senators THYE, 
Homer FERGUSON, JOHN SPARKMAN, and Hu- 
BERT H. HUMPHREY. 

The earliest studies of this subcommittee 
led to several recommendations for modi- 
fications in the excess-profits tax to ease the 
burden of such taxes on small new companies 
formed subsequent to January 1, 1946. These 
proposals were incorporated in the Revenue 
Act of 1951 and have been of important bene- 
fit to a sizable number of new small grow- 
ing enterprises. However, the subcommit- 
tee desired more information from a large 
segment of small businesses whose owners 
were unable to come to Washington and a 
series of hearings was scheduled throughout 
the country. Seven such hearings have been 
held in Bridgeport, Newark, Los Angeles, 
Minneapolis, Birmingham, Chicago, and 
Cleveland. 

The recommendations contained in this 
report are in large part drawn from the tes- 
timony of the witnesses heard in these cities. 
In all, 121 witnesses were heard. With few 
exceptions, the witnesses were owner-mana- 
gers or important staff members in truly 
small enterprises ranging from 4 to as many 
as 500 employees. Most of the witnesses 
represented manufacturing concerns where 
capital investment was extremely important, 
or firms whose sales are in the line of capital 
equipment, such as machinery or tools and 
dies. There were, however, among the wit- 
nesses some professional accountants and 
several retailers. 


B. SCOPE OF THE INQUIRY AND REPORT 


Although all small businesses, whether in- 
corporated or not, are faced with problems 
resulting from today’s high Federal tax levels, 
this report will concern itself almost ex- 
clusively with corporate businesses. Those 
enterprises operating as partnerships or pro- 
prietorships are numbered in the millions 
and represent a significant part of our eco- 
nomic being; nonetheless, their tax problem 
involves the rate of the personal or individual 
income tax rate, and, for purposes of sim- 
plification, is ruled outside the boundaries 
of the present study. 

Secondly, this report will not employ any 
set definition on what constitutes a small 
corporate business. On the other hand, since 
the problem at hand involves levies on the 
income of corporations, a workable defini- 
tion will necessarily lean heavily on the 
amount of income any business might have. 
Your committee has never attempted to 
divorce artificially small business from big 
business, nor does it wish to imply that the 
basic nature of this problem differs between 
the small independent enterprise and its 
larger competitor. Any such difference in the 
impact of high tax rates appears one of de- 
gree and of timing, since the large corpora- 
tion is often able to alleviate the direct ef- 
fect for a rather prolonged period. This 
represents a marked contrast from the typi- 
cal small enterprise which is unable to raise 
equity capital from external sources. More- 
over, for many new companies, there is a 
period when the firm must grow or perish; 
to remain static is to become a business fa- 
tality. 

Finally, this report will confine itself to 
taxes on corporate income and related im- 
posts with the tion of brief mention 
of estate taxes as they apply to closely held 
corporations. 


C. NATURE OF THE TAX PROBLEM 


The final report of the Senate Small Busi- 
ness. Committee of the 80th Congress stressed 
the problems of small business in the fields 
of financing and taxation. Even during that 
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short period of relatively low taxes between 
the end of World War II and the outbreak 
of war in Korea, the tax problem was para- 
mount in the scale of business worries, In 
the words of that report: 

“The principal reason for small-business 
mortality is inadequate financing. [Previous 
efforts of the Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee have been devoted in great degree to 
the creation of additional sources of financ- 
ing for small companies, such as the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation. Before 
the use of tax moneys to provide financing 
to small companies the tax structure should 
be reviewed and revised to improve the ca- 
pacity of small companies to finance them- 
selves out of earnings and to attract outside 
capital. This will not only reduce mortality 
of small businesses, but will increase the 
ability of owners of small businesses to resist 
the pressure caused by income and estate tax 
Problems to sell out to larger companies.” J 

In its annual report covering its activities 
during 1951, the present Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committee also gave a high priority to 
the impact of Federal taxes upon small busi- 
nesses and pointed out the nature of these 
obstacles in the following manner: 

“The comparative levels of the tax burdens 
may be understood most readily in terms 
of relationships to taxable income. Before 
World War II, corporate taxes amounted to 
only about $1 in $7 of taxable income. Dur- 
ing the war, the corporate income tax reached 
the level of $2 in $5 of income plus a sub- 
stantial excess-profits tax. Today, the cor- 
porate income tax takes more than half of 
corporate net income and when combined 
with the excess-profits tax may take as much 
as $7 out of every $10 of corporate income. 
Personal taxes are higher than during the 
war period and today take $2 out of $5 at 
the $10,000 level, $2 out of $3 at the $25,000 
level, and $9 out of $10 at the $100,000 level. 

“Tax levels such as these are serious for 
business generally in that they restrict the 
capacity to grow through internal sources 
and reduce both the capacity and willing- 
ness of investors to invest in new enter- 
prises. This is especially serious for the 
smaller businesses because such concerns 
usually do not have the compensatory ad- 
vantages which are frequently associated 
with large size. The smaller concerns can- 
not buy as favorably or get as long credit 
terms or low interest rates as their larger 
competitors. Their ability to adapt them- 
selves to changing conditions, such as those 
dictated by the present warlike circum- 
stances is much less adequate than is true 
for the larger businesses. With taxes tak- 
ing about 28 percent of national income and 
with something more than 77 percent of all 
taxes being Federal taxes, it is not surpris- 
ing that small-business men frequently as- 
sociate their troubles with matters of taxa- 
tion.” ? 

What these data mean to many small- 
business men may be illustrated by the tes- 
timony of one witness. 

“In the case of our company, our bill for 
Federal taxes last year was about 214 times 
the earnings which remained. It was al- 
most 4%½ times the amount our owners re- 
ceived on their investment, and doubtless 
9 times the amount they retained as a group 
after their personal taxes. In 1951 our sales 
were 70 percent greater than the year be- 
fore; our net earnings were less, so the tax 
collector got all the benefit of the increase.” * 


1S.. Rept. 46, 8ist Cong., Ist sess., Feb, 
20, 1949, p. I. 
S. Rept. 1068, 82d Cong., 2d sess., Jan. 21, 


1952, p. 160. 
Tax hearings, Senate Small Business 
Committee, pt. II, p. 507. 
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The impact of the rising tax levels can 
also be shown by the data furnished in con- 
nection with a hearing in another city: 


Fiscal year Net profit | Net profit 
2 Net sales before taxes] after taxes 
Jan, 31, 1047 1. ] $149,971.93 | $3, 102. 12 $1, 483. 87 
Jan. 31, 1948 540, 322. 96 2, 075. 67 1, 560. 75 
Jan. 31, 1949 489, 347. 27 1. 814. 75 1, 268. 
Jan. 31, 1950. 533, 627. 84 2, 734. 39 1,917.63 
Jan. 31, 1951 827, 145. 36 61, 037. 35 31, 889. 21 
Jan. 31, 1982. 1, 655, 191. 68 135, 000. 00 34, 161. 97 


7E. — . ———— 

1 This was a 3; - month period for an adjustment of the 
fiscal year. 

The problem of total tax burden and its 
effect upon management and labor-man- 
agement relations is well stated by a wit- 
ness testifying in the subcommittee’s hear- 
ing at Bridgeport, Conn.: 

“I would say that if anyone, in the Biblical 
sense of the term, has become his brother's 
keeper, it is surely the businessman. 

“For 1952, the normal tax on profits will 
be 52 percent, with a 30-percent tax on ex- 
cess profits. With, however, the maximum 
take by the Government of 70 percent of all 
profits earned. Taxes as high as this, as all 
of us know, promote extravagances in busi- 
ness. In fact, the business management 
must be pretty resolute in mind to avoid 
indulging in extravagances. The question 
would be asked by many of its personnel as 
to why a company should not pay high 
salaries and high wages and everything else 
of this nature, and if necessary have it re- 
duce earnings, because the Government gets 
most of the benefit of earnings anyway. 

“What will be the condition of business 
management and business ethics, when 
peacetime competition comes, if these ex- 
travagances are indulged in, as undoubtedly 
they will be, and are in many instances. 

“Even labor unions make use of the fact 
that where 82 percent of a corporation's 
earnings may be paid to the Government 
they feel that they are not asking much 
when only 18 cents out of every dollar wage 
increase will come out of the company’s 
pocket. This statement is made by them, 
eyen though there are such things as wage 
controls in effect. 

“It seems to us and to economists in gen- 
eral that taxes should not be made so high 
as to destroy incentive or restrict initiative. 
It is certainly not very comforting when a 
new business, through hard work, initiative, 
and a careful and prudent use of invested 
funds, a successful enterprise had been 
established, to know that over one-half of 
the profit resulting from the effort is de- 
manded by the Government in cash. That 
certainly would give anyone reason to pause 
who may be thinking of going into busi- 
ness.” “ 

The Senate Small Business Committee has 
always proceeded on the basis that the pres- 
ervation of a healthy competitive economy 
is the most significant single aim of any- 
one wishing to guarantee the solvency of 
the small-business community. Private 
abuse of monopoly power or Government 
abuse of public power often pose threats to 
independent businessmen and we feel that 
any malady along these lines should re- 
ceive prompt attention and sound treat- 
ment. 

Specifically, your committee during the 
past year held a series of hearings and re- 
ceived nine reports dealing with separate 
aspects of the monopoly problem. It has 
at all times watched closely the operations 
of the Federal ade Commission and the 
Antitrust Division of the Department of 
Justice, feeling that threats to competition 
should be met as soon as they arise. 


*Ibid., pt. I, pp. 50-51. 
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Therefore, your committee has been par- 
ticularly concerned by the evidence it has 
received covering the extent to which our 
present tax policies tend to monopoly and 
oliogopoly. It is irrational in the extreme 
for Congress to pass laws and provide funds 
for the purpose of maintaining competition 
and, at the same time, give every possible 
inducement through our tax laws for merg- 
ers and sales of small independent com- 
panies to their larger competitors. 

Already well aware of this problem, your 
committee had it pointed up when a letter 
was directed to the committee in January 
1953 from one of the men who had testi- 
fied before the Tax Subcommittee some 8 
months earlier. During that period, what 
was and should have remained a sound, 
profitable, independent business became a 
division of the largest company in that par- 
ticular field. Excerpts from this young man’s 
letter follow: 

“Our little, family-owned corporation was 
a gold mine. We fed it instead of bleed- 
ing it and it grew fabulously from a cap- 
italization of $10,000 to become the largest 
+ + * this side of the Mississippi in 16 years. 
Its growth was due to good workers, good 
machinery, good decisions in the front office, 
a good product, good service, and customers 
who appreciated it. Other companies in 
our area in our line of work failed, held 
onto a meager existence, or grew, but, with 
pardonable pride, may I say that we grew 
fastest. 

“So there we were with a successful family- 
owned corporation on our hands * * * with 
a real problem. Our auditor kept telling 
us that the only way to get our money out 
of the business was to sell it, and take our 
capital gain. * * * We were in a vulnerable 
position because we could not accumulate 
enough cash to get us over a bad time as 
individuals or as a corporation. Need I 
say that we could not accumulate sufficient 
cash because of the present burdensome tax 
structure. It is the darndest feeling to be 
part owner of a business worth hundreds of 
thousands of dollars and to have to borrow 
money to pay an installment on your in- 
come tax. 

“Had it not been for the present tax 
structure we would have laughed at the 
thought of selling our small business. Would 
Aladdin sell his lamp? * * * 

“To be specific: The present tax laws were 
90 percent responsible for my family’s re- 
linquishing control of the business. * * * 
Give a good buyer 5 percent credit for in- 
fluencing our decision. The remaining 5 
percent is best described as the possibility of 
a ‘keyman’ leaving suddenly—tough to re- 
place in a small organization—always plenty 
of bright young men in a big one.” 

In this instance, your committee was al- 
most literally present when this one in- 
dependent small business became part of an 
organization with which it had successfully 


competed. Thus, one more industry lost a 
large part of its healthy competitive 
complexion, 


A valuable study conducted by members 
of the Harvard Business School faculty en- 
compassed the field of the effects of taxation 
on corporate mergers. Professors Butters, 
Littner, and Cary concluded: 

“That taxes have been a highly significant 
motivation in the sale of a considerable 
number of closely held companies, but that 
the role of taxes in this respect has been 
much more limited in scope than has fre- 
quently been claimed. 

* * „ 2 . 

“The impact of the estate tax on the own- 
ers of closely held companies is reinforced 
by the combined effects of high income taxes 
and of low capital gains tax rates. As al- 
ready noted, if owners of closely held com- 
panies are to pass their holdings on to their 
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heirs, they must accumulate large amounts 
of liquid assets in order to provide for the 
payment of their estate taxes and for their 
other liquidity needs. The personal income 
tax along with the double taxation of divi- 
dends often makes the accumulation of such 
funds in adequate amounts prohibitively 
costly if not impossible though this dif- 
ficulty may be avoided by many owners of 
closely held companies under the Revenue 
Act of 1950. 

“In addition to making it unattractive for 
the owners of closely held companies to re- 
tain their holdings in these companies, the 
tax structure further abets the decision to 
sell by providing very favorable tax treatment 
in the event that the owners decide to sell 
out. The gains from such sales are, of course, 
capital gains and hence are taxed at a maxi- 
mum rate of 25 percent. If the sale takes 
the form of a tax-free exchange of securities, 
the owner may be able to transfer his hold- 
ings into readily marketable securities of 
high investment quality without incurring 
any taxes at all on the transaction. Thus, 
while funds taken out of the business as divi- 
dends may be taxed as high as 82 percent 
under the 1948 act, owners may convert the 
stock of their companies into cash or mar- 
ketable securities at a tax cost ranging from 
zero to a maximum of 25 percent of the gain 
on the sale, 

“Even when no attention is paid to the 
estate tax, perhaps because the owners are 
still young, the income-tax structure itself 
may be a major factor in inducing the own- 
ers of closely held companies to sell out. 
This inducement will be especially strong for 
owners of rapidly growing companies which 
have developed a substantial capital value 
but which still represent highly risky in- 
vestments. Entirely apart from tax consid- 
eration, the temptation to the owners of such 
companies to cash in their gains and invest 
them in less risky form while the opportunity 
is still available would be great. To the de- 
gree that the opportunity for further gains 
by retaining their holdings is curtailed by 
heavy taxation—including the corporate in- 
come tax and possibly section 102 if earnings 
are retained, and the personal income tax on 
amounts distributed as dividends—the in- 
centive to play safe and cash in the gains 
already attained at capital-gains rates is cor- 
respondingly strengthened. The tax rate in- 
creases of the Revenue Act of 1950 have sub- 
stantially augmented this incentive to sell 
out and further increases that appear in- 
evitable will strengthen it still more.“ “ 

Another comprehensive study on the im- 
pact of corporate taxes was published by the 
Harvard Business School. Entitled “Effect 
of Federal Taxes on Growing Enterprises,” 
this survey was written by J. Keith Butters 
and John Lintner and stated the following 11 
conclusions, most of which are highly rele- 
vant to the purposes of this report: 

“1. In the development-of-the-idea stage 
of a new enterprise taxes are seldom of domi- 
nant importance. 

“2. As a · business develops beyond the ‘idea’ 
stage to the point at which production ap- 
pears feasible, tax considerations become pro- 
gressively more important. 

“3. At this stage, and beyond, high corpo- 
rate taxes are typically much more repressive 
in their effects than are high personal taxes— 
at least so long as capital gains continue to 
receive very favorable treatment. 

“4. High corporate taxes restrict the 
growth of small companies: 

“(a) By greatly reducing the attractive- 
ness of risky expansions to the managements 
of small companies; 


ë Butters, Lintner, and Cary, Effects of Tax- 
ation: Corporate Mergers, Harvard Business 
School, 1951, pp. 12-13, 35. 
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“(b) By curtailing the amount of capital 
available from retained earnings to finance 
such expansions; and 

“(c) By making the acquisition of outside 
capital on satisfactory terms much more 
difficult. 

“5. In each of these respects the restrictive 
effect of high personal taxes appears to be 
much less severe: 

“(a) The effect of personal taxes on man- 
agement incentives is much less direct; 

„(p) Except for unincorporated enter- 
prises personal taxes do not reduce retained 
earnings; and 

“(c) On balance, high personal taxes may 
not even divert outside capital away from 
highly venturesome enterprises. 

“6. Retained earnings are an especially 
critical source of funds for the expansion of 
small enterprises: 

“(a) The owners of small companies fre- 
quently place great importance on the main- 
tenance of a strong control position and of 
their personal freedom of action. To the 
extent that they do so, they will be reluctant 
to undertake expansions which must be 
financed by outside capital. 

“(b) Many small companies—even com- 
panies with promising growth prospects— 
find it extremely difficult or impossible to 
raise outside capital on reasonably favorable 
terms. 

“(c) Hence, for both of these reasons, 
many expansions by small companies will, 
in fact, be undertaken only if funds are 
available from retained earnings to finance 
them. 

“7, In almost every respect high taxes are 
less repressive on large, established corpora- 
tions than on small, ng firms. 

“(a) High taxes reduce the profit expect- 
ancy of new expansions by large companies 
much less severely than they restrict ex- 
pansions undertaken by small, independent 
companies. 

“(b) Large, established companies have 
substantial amounts of funds coming avail- 
able from their noncash expenses in addition 
to whatever earnings they may be able to 
retain after taxes. These funds may be used 
to finance the introduction of new products 
and technical innovations. 

“(c) Finally, large, established companies 
generally can acquire new capital on much 
more favorable terms than can small com- 
panies. In addition to their ability to float 
common stock with relative ease, they can 
usually issue preferred stocks or bonds—al- 
ternatives available to small companies only 
on a limited scale, on more expensive terms, 
and usually at great risk to the common- 
stock holders. 

“8. Thus, unless special adjustments are 
made to relieve the burden of a flat-rate 
corporate tax on small companies, such a 
tax would tend to promote an increased 
degree of industrial concentration in addi- 
tion to restricting the growth of small, 
independent companies. 

“9. It would be possible substantially to 
relieve the tax burden on most small, grow- 
ing companies without greatly diminishing 
Federal revenues. This study clearly em- 
phasizes the need for such relief. But it 
makes no attempt to examine the many 
problems which would arise in formulating 
the precise character of this relief, 

“10. The financial problems confronting 
small firms are particularly acute in times 
of depression and market pessimism—at 
such times it is practically impossible for 
most small companies to acquire new equity 
capital on acceptable terms. Indeed, per- 
haps the surest way to improve the position 
of small firms would be to follow an eco- 
nomic policy that would promote a high 
level of economic activity. The indirect 
effects of general prosperity would be far 
more powerful than any specific measures 
which could be taken to break down the 
barriers between small companies and the 
capital market. 
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“11, As a final point, existing imperfec- 
tions in the capital market and the general 
unwillingness of individual savers to assume 
the risks of ownership emphasize the pos- 
sibility that venture capital may be scarce 
at a time when there is general oversavings 
in the economy. Failure to recognize that 
oversavings and shortages of venture capital 
are not mutually incompatible has led to 
many statements of doubtful validity by both 
proponents and opponents of the oversavings 
thesis.” * 

Almost all of the witnesses appearing be- 
fore your committee presented specific tes- 
timony which completely backed up the 
findings of the Butters-Lintner study. An 
owner of one growing company whose earn- 
ings before taxes were most impressive made 
this statement: 

“The second impact of taxes is that they 
completely stop the mechanization in our 
company. We no longer can introduce any 
new labor-saving devices. The first reason 
we cannot do that is that all additional 
capital we have has to be put into the com- 
pany for expansion if we are going to stay 
in the market at all. But the second reason 
is that it is not economically sound to make 
any improvements in mechanization and 
introduce any labor-saving devices (because 
of present tax policies). 

“For example, the Warner & Swazey people 
came out with automatic chucking machines 
about 3 years ago. * * * The economics of 
these chucking machines are this: that 2 
machines can replace 4 turret lathe opera- 
tors. * * * Now going on further, you save 
3 operators, and you are saving $9,000 a year, 
approximately. In order to save that $9,000 
a year, you have to spend $40,000 on those 
machines. Assuming that the entire savings 
that you make are not subject to tax, you 
could pay for those machines in 3½ years, 
and that would be considered, if there were 
plenty of capital, a sound investment. But 
because those savings have to be translated 
into profits, and, therefore, are subject to tax, 
and the proceeds after taxes are what you 
have to use to buy machines with. Because 
they are capital items, they cannot be 
charged to expenses and it will take us 14 
years to pay for those machines. 

“By that time, they will be worn out. We 
just cannot get them as long as we remain 
in this excess-profits tax bracket. 


“The third thing taxes have done to our 
industry is that they have created larger 
companies all the time. Although we have 
set-up antitrust legislation to stop mergers, 
and stop consolidations, through our tax 
laws, we are forcing them. In our industry 
we have had 6 mergers in 4 years. In the 
last 2 years, we have had 4 mergers and those 
mergers have each created larger corpora- 
tions. 

“As a matter of fact, what our industry 
will develop into at the present rate of prog- 
ress will be this—instead of having 3 big 
companies and a series of independents con- 
sisting of about 8 or 9, we will wind up with 
about 5 big companies and with the little 
ones gone,” “ 

Your committee has been pleased to note 
that there has been an increasing awareness 
of the special tax problems of small business 
over the past year. It should be stressed 
again that the members of the Senate Small 
Business Committee are not proceeding on 
the assumption that the nature of small- 
business problems differ in kind from those 
faced by larger corporations, nor does your 
committee feel that the interests of small 
business are necessarily, or even customarily, 
incompatible with those of their larger com- 
petitors. Nonetheless, a large concern is 


ê Butters & Lintner, Effect of Federal Taxes 
on Growing Enterprises, Harvard Business 
School, 1945, pp. 2-4. 

Tax hearings, op. cit., p. I, pp. 382-384. 
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usually able to obtain relief through legis- 
lation, administration, or through outside 
financing to tide it over a period of oppres- 
sive taxation. None of these remedies is 
often available for small, independent busi- 
nesses. Furthermore, the survey undertaken 
by the Taxation Subcommittee has indicated 
that, while there may be no difference in 
kind, there is definitely a difference in degree 
in the relative impact of Federal corporate 
taxation on small and large companies. 

An editorial which recently appeared in 
several of the leading business magazines 
states succinctly the needs of small busi- 
ness for relief in the tax field. 


“HOW TAXES HURT SMALL BUSINESS 


“Since the outbreak of the Korean war, 
small business has been handicapped by two 
principal features of the emergency tax 
program: 

“1. Many small firms are unable to retain 
enough of their earnings to provide for ex- 
panion because these earnings are drastically 
limited by the excess-profits tax. 

“2. Small companies have received a very 
small share of the tax concessions allowed 
by the Federal Government to encourage 
construction of defense facilities. 

“A small business that succeeds and hence 
grows is particularly hard hit by the excess- 
profits tax. That tax, of course, applies to 
corporations having a net income of more 
than $25,000 per year. It results in taking 
up to 82 cents on every dollar of profit that 
the company earns above what is called an 
excess-profits credit. For most small com- 
panies the credit depends on what was 
earned in 1946-49. This creates an element 
of gamble and discrimination in determining 
the amount of tax to be paid. Time has 
proved that it is impossible to select a base 
period for the tax that is fair to all com- 
panies. A young company starting in 1946- 
49 is peculiarly vulnerable, as its earnings in 
that period were necessarily low. Even on 
modest earnings today, it would pay a high 
excess- profits tax. 

“It is true that Congress wrote into the 
excess-profits-tax law provisions to lessen the 
impact of the tax on growing companies. 
However, none of these provisions in practice 
has given much relief to small business, 


“Relief provisions give little relief 


“Small firms rely almost entirely on re- 
tained earnings to provide funds for im- 
proving their plants and equipment. They 
get very little help from the provisions (1) 
that no more than 70 percent of total profits 
can be taxed away, (2) that additional earn- 
ings are allowed on an increase of invested 
capital, or (3) that growing companies are 
allowed a rate of return on capital equal to 
the industry average. 

“Most large firms can obtain additional 
funds in the securities market. But small 
firms find it difficult to increase their capital 
by selling securities, since investors generally 
prefer the stocks or bonds of nationally 
known and seasoned companies. Few smail 
companies therefore, can reduce their tax 
burdens by increasing their invested capital, 
and few can meet their needs for equity cap- 
ital if their rates of profit are no higher than 
those of the leading companies which gen- 
erally set the average profit. 

“Small business has been equally at a dis- 
advantage in the matter of accelerated de- 
preciation for tax purposes. The Govern- 
ment has encouraged a great expansion of our 
industrial plant, despite the very high rate 
of taxation on corporate earnings, by grant- 
ing certificates of accelerated amortization on 
new plants built to support the defense pro- 
gram. These certificates allow business to 
charge off the cost of defense plants at a 
rapid rate. This decreases the earnings that 
are subject to taxes, and so increases the part 
of the earnings that may be retained in the 
business. 
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“Growth is stifled 


“But most of these tax concessions have 
been made to large firms especially equipped 
to handle the complex problems of defense 
production, Of the $12 billion of new facili- 
ties so far approved for fast amortization, 
only 11 percent are for companies with less 
than 500 employees, although the share of 
such companies in the normal civilian busi- 
ness is about 30 percent. In only 2 of 12 
industries studied by the Small Defense 
Plants Administration were small firms re- 
ceiving what was estimated to be a fair share 
of the total tax amortization awarded. 

“Because they are unable either to retain 
enough earnings after taxes or to step up 
their depreciation allowances, most small 
firms are unable to keep up in the race to 
expand and modernize plant capacity. The 
Small Defense Plants Administrator, in his 
report to Congress, emphasized that small 
companies have been unable to do their full 
part in the defense program for lack of 
capital. 

“The Council of State Chambers of Com- 
merce recently published an eight-State sur- 
vey showing widespread cutbacks of plans 
for new plants by small- and medium- 
sized companies. According to this re- 
port, ‘high Federal taxes enacted since the 
beginning of the Korean war appear to be 
placing an effective brake on the rate of 
industrial expansion in all the States’ sur- 
yeys and probably in the 48 States generally 

+ „» It is principally the small- and 
medium-sized companies whose growth is 
being stifled.’ 


“Some way to help 


“The first step to relieve small companies 
should be to free them from the excess-profits 
tax. The Nation as a whole would be far 
better off if the excess-profits tax were al- 
lowed to die as scheduled on June 30, since 
the tax promotes waste as it stifies incen- 
tives. It is quite possible, however, that the 
politics of tax reduction, as opposed to the 
economics, will prevent the elimination of 
the tax during 1953. 

“If the tax is extended, provision should 
be made for a much broader exemption to 
smaller corporations. If net income up to 
$100,000 a year, which in these days still 
constitutes small business, were exempted 
from the tax, the loss of revenue to the Gov- 
ernment would be about $175 million. This 
relatively small amount could easily be offset 
by an increase in employment and incomes 
if small business is freed from its financial 
straitjacket and allowed to expand. Careful 
attention should be given also to the possi- 
bilities of allowing a higher rate of return 
on the first $1 million of capital (roughly, 
the amount it takes to provide 100 jobs) and 
of making special accelerated depreciation 
allowances to smaller firms. This is a mat- 
ter so important that we shall return to it 
in a future editorial. 

“Relief for small business—relief from a 
financial paralysis that has kept it from play- 
ing its dynamic part as a growth element 
in our economy—would do much to give the 
lie to the Nation that the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration is a ‘big business’ operation. 
Much more important, it would be a long 
stride toward releasing the dynamic ener- 
gies of many small businesses and business- 
men to forward a continuing and expanding 
prosperity.” ? 

Your committee has not endeavored to 
draw together data on the revenues expected 
under present tax law and under revisions 
proposed in this report. The determination 
of what relief can be granted during the com- 
ing year must necessarily rest in large part 
on the level of Federal expenditures author- 
ized by Congress in the several appropriation 
bills. The recommendations made by your 
committee in this report are given differing 


s Aviation Week, Apr. 6, 1953, pp. 50-51. 
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priorities so that situations arising with 
various levels of Federal spending might be 
met. As a guide, the following chart, pre- 
pared by the staff of the Joint Committee 
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on the Economic Report in November 1952, 
is helpful in determining the present tax 
yield and estimated revenues for the coming 
year: 


TABLE II. Main scheduled taz reductions 


Date tax went 


Tax into effect 


Excess profits tax 
Individual income tax 4 
Ist bracket rate 
Top bracket rate. 

oration income tax. 


. 1,1951 


Cor) 


eises 
Distilled spirits, 
Malt liquor, per 
. per peot- . 


Gasolin o pa oe — 
M ies, manufacturers’ “Price 


1, 1950 | June 30,1953 
Dec. 31, 1953 


Date of 
scheduled 
reduction 


@) 


BSS 
coco ow 


gege 
Ress 


— 
D 


. — —. —-Tt . . . ̃ . —— 
+ The estimates for fiscal 1954 and full year are from a staff report of the Joint Committee on the Economic Report, 
952. 


Federal Tax Changes and 
2 About 10 percent, 
4 Various. 


SECTION II. Excess-Prorits Taxes 


For all but the smallest corporations, the 
excess-profits tax represents the highest 
hurdle on the Federal tax track. Imposing 
a rate of 30 percent on top of the normal 
and surtax levies of 52 percent on all earn- 
ings above $25,000, the excess-profits tax 
results in a total tax bite of 82 cents out of 
every dollar earned above an arbitrarily de- 
termined normal-earnings figure. Your 
committee regrets that the terms used in tax 
legislation are words which inevitably arouse 
strong emotional reactions. No one can 
defend excessive profits and during a period 
of war or emergency, a method of heavily 
penalizing all earnings above norma! levels 
does not seem too harsh when wages and 
prices are also frozen. Any serious reflection 
on this subject, however, brings one to the 
conclusion that such high tax levels pose a 
most serious threat to our economy and, if 
long endured, will spell the doom of the 
competitive nature of our productive system. 

Profits can be taken out of war through 
renegotiation and other devices and the indi- 
rect control mechanism of high taxes can be 
utilized, if need be, through other taxes, so 
that the excess-profits tax is clearly not the 
only way to achieve these ends. On the other 
hand, your committee submits that there is 
no other tax so injurious to small business 
and so dangerous to our entire free-enter- 
prise capitalism. The tax is an extremely 
unfair tax, since it is impossible to measure 
what is excess in the profits picture and to 
devise an equitable normal base period. 
To a business which is unable to obtain out- 
side funds and must grow from within, the 
tax has the effect of being a damper on such 
growth at the moment when the concern 
begins to hit its stride in an operating and 
income sense. 

Moreover, the firm which is restricted from 
achieving its full growth could often bring 
competition into the market place which 
will serve the noble purpose of Keeping prices 
down during an inflationary period. Or the 
stunted firm may be kept from bringing 
goods into the market which would render 
the tasks of the allocations authorities easier 
during times of shortages. 

Mr. John M. Davis, president, La Salle Con- 
struction Co., Chicago, Il., was one of your 
committee’s witnesses who called for the 
end of the excess-profits tax. Mr. Davis 
testified as follows: 

“Some changes were made in the excess- 
profits tax law last year, which benefited our 
company somewhat. However, the adverse 


Estimated Revenue Losses under Present Law, November 1 


picture I have just painted is after those 
changes were taken into account. The ceil- 
ings on excess-profits tax for new companies 
provide only short-term and temporary re- 
lief, which expires far too soon to enable 
a growing company to achieve its real growth 
potential. The growth formula gives us 
little relief, for we still find ourselves com- 
puting excess-profits tax credit on our so- 
called normal-earnings period which actually 
was the period when our company was in 
its infancy and at the short end of what 
should be a 10-year period of growth and 
expansion. 


* . * * * 


“To continue: It is my considered opinion, 
after having studied this matter and having 
compared my position with that of many 
others in similar straits, that the heart of 
our trouble lies in the application of excess- 
profit laws to our otherwise high taxes. It 
is, therefore, my recommendation that the 
excess-profits law be eliminated entirely 
since it represents one of the most discour- 
aging types of taxation, and that a top limit 
of 50 percent or less be set on all income 
taxes, including State income tax. 

“The picture which is painted by this re- 
port is not a pretty one. As members of 
this subcommittee, you will be impressed, 
if not staggered, by the realization that small 
business is being penalized to the point of 
discouraging the development of free enter- 
prise, and whether you gentlemen are Re- 
publicans or Democrats, you, as sincere rep- 
resentatives of your constituents, cannot do 
otherwise than to find relief from taxes that 
discourage the future growth of productive 
business, 


* hd * * + 


“The obvious conclusion is that someone 
must make the decision whether or not we 
are to continue to have small new companies, 
and whether they are to be permitted to 
grow and expand. If they are not permitted 
to grow and expand, our industrial system 
will fall victim to dry rot, decay, and monop- 
oly. If we are to have new business and grow- 
ing business, then it must be realized that 
there is a point beyond which you cannot tax 
a company and permit it to expand. I think 
that point is about 50 percent of its earn- 
ings. I think that is the maximum, even in 
an emergency, that a company under 10 
years of age should pay, for beyond that 
point, the principle of diminishing returns 
will assert itself, and not only will the tax 
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take be diminished, but growth and expan- 
sion of industrial facilities will decline.” “ 

In its recent policy statement on tax and 
expenditure policy for 1953, the Committee 
for Economic Development gave first priority 
to the end of excess-profits taxes in the fol- 
lowing words: 

“THE SCHEDULED TAX REDUCTIONS 


“We regard the tax expirations and reduc- 
tions provided for in the Excess Profits Tax 
Act and the Revenue Act of 1951 as.a prac- 
tical, although incomplete, approach to the 
much-needed reform of the whole tax sys- 
tem, but only provided that the Congress 
makes reductions in expenditures clearly 
sufficient to achieve a budget balance at high 
employment, 

“CED has repeatedly indicated its belief 
that the present tax structure is dangerous 
to economic progress. We particularly em- 
phasize the high rates of personal income 
taxation. and the combined rates produced 
by the corporate income tax and the excess- 
profits tax. High personal income taxes and 
high corporate taxes, including excess-profits 
tax, are particularly harmful to the dynamic 
qualities in the economy. 

“The excess-profits tax is a tax on growth, 
on efficiency, on initiative, on risk taking, on 
new enterprise, and small business. It does 
not, and could not, do what its proponents 
claimed for it—identify and tax those par- 
ticular profits due to the defense program. 

“The excess-profits tax encourages debt 
financing and discourages equity financing. 
It encourages wasteful and inflationary busi- 
ness policies. It discriminates without rea- 
son or equity among shareholders in different 
corporations and between shareholders and 
other income recipients. It is both difficult 
to comply with and to administer. 

“The evils of the tax as time passes and 
the historical base period from which excess 
is calculated becomes more remote and less 
relevant. At the same time, the yield de- 
clines, as exceptions must be provided to 
relieve manifest inequities, and as businesses 
gear their operations to reduce their taxes. 

“The tax reductions provided for in pres- 
ent law—the elimination of the excess- 
profits tax, the modest reduction of the pres- 
ent extreme rates of income tax and corpo- 
rate income tax, and the beginning of relief 
from severely discriminatory excise taxa- 
tion—stand at the top of the list of urgently 
needed tax reform. 


“In a revised schedule of tax reduction, 
if one is necessary, first priority should go 
to elimination of the excess-profits tax. Any 
program for tax reform and tax reduction 
should provide for the early and certain 
elimination of the excess-profits tax.“ 10 

The merits of the excess-profits tax had 
been debated before the outbreak of war 
in Korea in 1950. During World War II an 
excess-profits tax was levied which imposed 
a nominal rate of 95 percent with a 10 per- 
cent postwar credit, which brought the effec- 
tive tax rate down to 85.5 percent. Even 
during an all-out war, however, it became 
apparent that the excess-profits tax was bear- 
ing especially heavily upon smaller concerns. 
In a report on taxation, dated September 
1945, the Smaller War Plants Corporation 
made the following appraisal of the excess- 
profits tax: 

“An excess-profits tax is a fiscal and polit- 
ical necessity during wartime. It provides a 
vehicle for capturing unusual wartime profits 
and for raising large Federal revenues. It 
also gives psychological palatability to high 
individual income taxes, wage ceilings, ra- 
tioning, selective service, and other wartime 
economic controls. However, the excess- 
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profits tax tends to be repressive, compli- 
cated, and especially severe in its application 
to small corporations. * * * 

“The present excess-profits tax, which 
takes 85.5 percent of all profits above the 
excess-profits credit, would be unsuited to a 
peacetime period. It would tend to stifle 
business initiative, discourage plans for new 
investment and expansion, and encourage 
waste and extravagance. Moreover, the tax 


‘would tend to prevent profits from serving 


their function as a guide to entrepreneurs in 
the choice of new fields, and would thus dis- 
courage prompt adjustments to changing 
market and cost conditions. 

“Even if the rate were more moderate, the 
tax would still be of doubtful value, because 
of difficulties in achieving a reasonable defi- 
nition of ‘excess profits.’ 

“The base period method of determining 
the excess-profits credit suffers from the de- 
fect that the base period often has not repre- 
sented a normal period in the life of a cor- 
poration. This is especially likely among 
small businesses having fluctuating earnings. 
even if the base period is normal, the earn- 
ings of a company during this period may 
nevertheless have been excessive or deficient 
from the point of view of a reasonable return 
on capital. Under this method, it is difficult 
to take account of investments made subse- 
quent to the base period or to make provi- 
sions for new companies, 

“The invested-capital method, on the 
other hand, raises the many problems in- 
volved in evaluating capital and determin- 
ing what is a reasonable rate of return for 
any given industry. These problems would 
be overwhelming if the tax were to apply 
to thousands of small companies. 

„ . . * * 


“A tax on excess profits at a rate as high 
as 85.5 percent (net) is peculiarly disadvan- 
tageous and onerous for many smaller cor- 
porations. There are a number of reasons 
for this. 

“A heavy excess-profits tax impairs the 
principal source of small-business expan- 
sion; namely, the reinvestment of earnings. 

“The excess-profits tax is inherently com- 
plex and baffling because of the formidable 
difficulties in determining excess profits and 
because of the numerous refinements and 
adjustments required to alleviate its harsh 
burdens. Especially is it difficult to define 
equitably the excess profits of small corpo- 
rations that had low and fluctuating incomes 
before the war, of small corporations which 
came into existence during or just before the 
war, and of small corporations with incomes 
expanding rapidly during the war. 

“Young, growing enterprises are penalized 
in comparison with stable or declining enter- 
prises * +, 

“Many small corporations have earnings 
that are high in relation to their invest- 
ment. 

“While many small corporations have had 
to pay the excess- profits tax because their 
earnings were found to be excessive, as in- 
terpreted by the definition of excess profits 
for tax purposes, other corporations with 
earnings ratios to investments as high or 
higher have paid no excess-profits tax be- 
cause the latter enjoyed high earnings ratios 
before the war. 

“The relief from the burdensome and un- 
equal application of the excess-profits tax 
on small corporations, which theoretically 
could be obtained through the application 
of section 722, has, in fact, generally been 
unavailable.” 1 

Your committee recognizes that the ex- 
piration of the excess-profits tax will result 
in a loss of revenue of approximately $800 
million in calendar 1953 and twice that fig- 
ure for a full 12-month period, Further- 
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more, your committee supports wholeheart- 
edly a balanced budget at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. On the other hand, thou- 
sands of small concerns pay excess-profits 
taxes, and all corporations, large or small, 
find that this tax tends to check growth, de- 
stroy initiative, and discourage sound and 
efficient management. 

One feasible alternative to the abolishment 
of the excess-profits tax is an increase in the 
exemption level from $25,000 to $100,000. 
Your committee estimates that such a rise 
in the minimum level of excess-profits tax- 
ation would result in a relatively minor loss 
of revenue (less than 8 percent) and would 
bring substantial relief to a large number 
of small, independent corporations. Even 
with this increase in the exemption, how- 
ever, your committee strongly feels that the 
excess-profits tax should not be extended for 
more than 6 months. For any longer period, 
other methods of raising revenue must be 
devised which will be more equitable and 
less potent a threat to our free-enterprise 
system. 


SECTION III. DEPRECIATION ALLOWANCES 


As the excess-profits tax was the levy which 
was most criticized by witnesses before the 
taxation subcommittee, the Treasury posi- 
tion on depreciation allowances was the tax 
practice which came in for the greatest de- 
gree of criticism. With corporation taxes 
taking 70 percent from many small firms, 
each dollar of depreciation represents a sav- 
ing of 70 cents of additional capital which 
may be used to purchase new equipment or 
finance operations in an expanding economy, 

Many recommendations for more liberal 
policies toward depreciation are based in 
part on a desire to reduce the total tax pay- 
ment, but much testimony on the deprecia- 
tion question represented thoughtful study 
of the problems of financial management in 
a period of rising price levels and the funda- 
mental question of what constitutes a sound 
depreciation policy. Ilustrative of this, we 
may quote from one witness: 

“For our last fiscal year, ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1951, the figure which accountants 
call net profit before taxes was $921,000. 
Upon that sum we paid and are paying in- 
come taxes of a little over $515,000. That is 
more than 56 percent of our earnings. Bad 
as that is, however, it is not the true picture. 
In reality, so far as management is con- 
cerned, our real profit was in the neighbor- 
hood of $820,000. Upon that basis our in- 
come taxes were in excess of 63 percent of 
our earnings. Let me show you what I 
mean. A good share of our physical assets, 
our buildings and machine tools, were pur- 
chased with honest money, dollars that were 
worth dollars, and not dollars that were 
worth 52 cents or 53 cents. As you know, 
for income-tax purposes, the additions to 
our reserves for depreciation each year must 
be based upon costs, Those additions to the 
depreciation reserve should equal each year 
the cost of replacement of wear and tear on 
physical assets during that year. 

“If we bought a machine tool 10 years ago 
at a cost of $10,500, with an estimated life 
of 10 years, and a salvage value of $500, our 
depreciation reserve today, for that machine 
tool is $10,000. The tool is obsolete and 
should be replaced, but in order to replace 
it we will have to spend somewhere between 
$15,000 and $20,000 in order to get the job 
done. 

“As we calculate it, the additions to de- 
preciation reserve are short about $99,700 
each year at current replacement cost. 
Since that $99,700 is not recognized as a 
deductible item upon our income-tax return, 
we must make, according to the account- 
ant's figures, something over $196,000 per 
year to stand still, to break even, as we look 
at it. 

“I do not know the cure for this situation, 
but believe me, it is a real problem, and one 
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that management must face in every decl- 
sion it makes.” 1 

Your committee recognizes the position of 
the professional accountant which is also 
held by the Treasury that depreciation con- 
stitutes a charge which must be so calculated 
as to recover the actual investment in the 
asset over the period of its useful life. It 
also recognizes that most taxpayers would 
probably not wish to consider replacement 
costs as a basis for depreciation in a period 
of falling price levels. On the other hand, 
we are going through a period of severe dif- 
ficulties for small concerns due to the neces- 
sity for financing a repricing of their assets 
as a result of the fact that prices have more 
than doubled since the prewar period and 
this doubling must be taken into the asset 
structure progressively as old assets are re- 
tired and new ones obtained. Since small 
concerns are usually marginal in their posi- 
tion and small in their capital requirements, 
it is difficult for them to meet this problem 
with outside financing. We do not wish to 
recommend a reproduction cost basis for cal- 
culating depreciation, but we do believe that 
Management should have a greater latitude 
for judgment and should tie depreciation 
charges to its own policies as they relate to 
machinery replacement and the recognition 
of obsolescence. 

Many businessmen complain about argu- 
ments with the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
as they relate to the length of life of an 
asset and an unwillingness to recognize 
obsolescence factors prior to actual replace- 
ment. We recognize that there can be 
honest differences of opinion on the ques- 
tion of length of life of an asset and we 
recognize that probably most of the figures in 
the Treasury's length-of-life tables are 
reasonably sound insofar as physical life is 
concerned. However, we are going through a 
period of substantial and rapid change, and 
we should do everything possible to en- 
courage small concerns to maintain their 
equipment on as modern a basis as possible, 
The Government has little to lose in the long 
run in terms of tax revenue and much to 
gain from any policy which encourages 
modernization and increased productivity 
per man, From the point of view of defense, 
productivity is vital. 

Your committee is pleased to note that the 
new Commissioner of Internal Revenue, T, 
Coleman Andrews, is taking the first steps 
toward less restrictive and burdensome de- 
preciation policies and rulings. On May 12, 
1953, the first of these revisions went into 
effect and was aimed at “reducing contro- 
versies between taxpayers and the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue” in cases where the amount 
of difference is relatively negligible. The full 
policy statement reads as follows: 

“The internal revenue laws allow as a de- 
duction in computing net income a reason- 
able allowance for depreciation of property 
used in trade or business or of property held 
for the production of income. The purpose 
of the deduction is to permit taxpayers to 
recover through annual deductions the cost 
(or other basis permitted by law) of the 
property over the useful life of the property. 
The determination of the amount of the de- 
duction is largely a matter about which there 
may be reasonable differences of informed 
judgment, but the impact on the revenues 
resulting from these differences may be neg- 
ligible one way or the other over the years 
involved. 

“Accordingly, effective May 12, 1953, and 
as respects all open years for which agree- 
ment as to the tax liability has not been 
reached at any level within the internal rey- 
enue service as of that date, it shall be the 
policy of the service generally not to disturb 
depreciation deductions, and revenue em- 
ployees shall propose adjustments in the de- 
preciation deduction only where there is a 
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clear and convincing basis for a change, 
This policy shall be applied to give effect to 
its principal purpose of reducing controver- 
sies with respect to depreciation.” 13 

The Smali Defense Plants Administration 
recently submitted to Congress a staff report 
on the taxation of small business which in- 
cluded sections on depreciation allowances. 
The SDPA staff study found that: 

“During World War II, and again currently, 
the special amortization programs recognized 
that certain productive assets will have a 
life of economic usefulness far shorter than 
their physical life. 

“It is scarcely necessary to cite authorities 
for the view that some improvement of the 
depreciation system should be an early ob- 
jective for all business, but particularly for 
small business. Small business is hurt most 
by the present rigid policies, and can least 
afford to engage in controversies with the 
Treasury. Many proposals have been ad- 
vanced, some general and some specific. 
Some have urged the allowance of so-called 
accelerated depreciation, which contemplates 
a shift of deductions into the early years of 
asset life. Others have merely urged that 
taxpayers be treated more liberally, be given 
more leeway. 

“There can be no doubt that any liberali- 
zation of depreciation policy would help 
small business. All too often, small busi- 
ness is in a daily struggle to stay alive, to 
find the money necessary to keep up with 
competition. The more small business can 
finance its own expansion through earnings, 
the better for small business and for the 
economy. A depreciation system which 
would permit a greater financing out of 
current earnings, or earnings anticipated 
in the near term rather than the long term, 
seems eminently desirable. 

As a result of these findings, the SDPA 
report recommended: 

“For the purposes of depreciation, treat 
as small business any corporation with assets 
at the beginning of the year of not over $1 
million. Divide the depreciation base of any 
small business into two equal parts. Allow 
the taxpayer to determine at its own un- 
limited discretion (except that the option 
as exercised in any one return must be 
irrevocable) the timing of the deduction of 
one such part. Apply the otherwise ap- 
plicable Treasury rules to the other such 
part. It is submitted that such a system 
would go a long way toward giving small 
business the flexibility which may well be 
a lifeline to many. It would stimulate the 
substitution of more competitive tools. It 
would preserve whatever there is of value in 
the present Treasury controls; perhaps the 
greatest value will lie in the comparative 
statistical data which a few years of opera- 
tion under such a plan would provide; pos- 
sibly these data would justify expansion of 
system to all taxpayers, even on a 100-per- 
cent optional basis. It presents no particu- 
larly difficult administrative problems. 
Finally, it cannot hurt the revenues seriously, 
either over the short term or the long.” * 

On April 2, 1952, the Subcommittee on 
Mobilization and Procurement of the Senate 
Small Business Committee held one in a 
series of hearings on the machine-tool in- 
dustry and shortages of machine tools and 
heard the executive vice president of one 
of the larger machine-tool builders make an 
urgent appeal for revisions in the deprecia- 
tion policies of the Treasury Department in 
the following words: 

“Capital spent for new machine tools and 
similar productive equipment is essentially 
risk capital. It is a basic principle of the 
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employment of risk capital that it should not 
be extended beyond a period of the reason- 
ably foreseeable future. An excellent ex- 
ample is the legal provision that a bank is 
prohibited from making commercial loans 
over a period longer than 5 years. Capital 
spent for machine tools is recovered out of 
the work produced on those machine tools, 
What will be the volume of this work? What 
will be its- nature? Is any manufacturer 
warranted in assuming that the volume of 
the work and the nature of the work will 
be such, over a period of 20 whole years, as 
to justify the purchase of that new machine? 

“To reverse the enforced trend toward 
obsolescence, and free manufacturers from 
the shackles of this depreciation policy so 
that they can follow their natural instinct 
for competitive modernization, it is impera- 
tive that the Congress of the United States 
revise our tax laws dealing with the recov- 
ery of capital invested in productive equip- 
ment. 

“I propose, gentlemen, an amendment to 
the Internal Revenue Code which would pro- 
vide that after a certain date to be fixed by 
the Congress, rate of tax-free recovery of 
such capital should be optional with the in- 
dividual manufacturer. If he buys a new 
machine tool, he can write it off in 2 years, 
5 years, 10 years, or 20, as he chooses, 

“He can make this decision in the light 
of the circumstances in his own particular 
company, viewed from the standpoint of 
the risk in the reasonably foreseeable future. 
He alone can estimate in his best judgment 
what that risk is, and how rapid, in his 
opinion, should be his rate of capital 
recovery. 

“Now, do not think that I am recommend- 
ing some untried or revolutionary scheme. 
This proposal has repeatedly been made by 
tax authorities to the Congress. I am sug- 
gesting that we in this country apply a 
principle which has been applied, and still 
applies, in countries with industrial econ- 
omies comparable to ours, * * + 

. . * >. > 


“+ è + If private industry is permitted to 
recover within the period of reasonably fore- 
seeable risk, whatever the period may be, it 
will, of its own initiative, modernize its 
plants to such an extent that our country 
will be strong and ready for any emergency. 
If, on the other hand, regulation TD-4422 
remains in effect, we may expect to see 
merely a repetition of the sorry spectacle we 
have witnessed in past years—the spectacle 
of the industrial plants of this country 
running downhill in time of peace, followed 
by hectic efforts upon the part of Govern- 
ment to remedy the situation overnight 
upon threat of war. 

“The Treasury Department has in the past 
shown concern at the idea of optional rate 
of tax-free recovery of capital invested in 
machine tools and similar productive equip- 
ment, because of the immediate loss in rev- 
enue involved. It has been faced with rais- 
ing large amounts of revenue to fit mounting 
budgets of expenditures. It is true that in 
the beginning there would be a loss of reve- 
nue to the Government; but bear in mind 
that over the years there could be no net 
loss, because all that a company can recover, 
in any event, is the actual cost of the equip- 
ment. The billions of dollars of facilities 
written off in World War II are today pro- 
ducing large amounts of added revenue for 
the Treasury because there are no charges 
against this revenue for depreciation or 
amortization. 

“Once the equipment is written off, then 
money which under the present system is de- 
ductible as depreciation allowances would 
instead go into taxable net profits. As mod- 
ernization accelerated, the amount of taxable 
net profit should increase, because new and 
better equipment would add to the overall 
productivity of the United States, and real 
wealth is based upon productivity. The 
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surest way to create taxable income is to 

improve productivity—and the most direct 

road to this result is the adoption of the 

principle of optional writeoff. 
* * * . * 

“I urge you, therefore, to reverse the creep- 
ing obsolescence which threatens our pro- 
ductivity, to encourage modernization, to 
implement our defense program, to keep 
ownership of the tools of productivity with- 
in private industry rather than in Govern- 
ment, to maintain the machime-toot industry 
at the level required for national protection, 
and, above all else, to enable small bust- 
nesses, the country over, to proceed with con- 
fidence in getting the new equipment which 
they need—outlaw regulation TD-4422, and 
supplant it with a tax provision which per- 
mits an optional rate of recovery of capital 
invested in productive equipment.” * 

As a result of that testimony and other 
similar statements from small-business men 
who desired new machinery and equipment 
‘as well as from the machine-tool builders, 
themselves, the Subcommittee on Mobiliza- 
tion and Procurement made the following 
recommendation which was endorsed by your 
committee in its report on machine-tool 
shortages: 

“The committee also recommends consid- 
eration of the suggestion for an amendment 
to the Internal Revenue Code and changes 
in the regulations governing tax amortization 
of capital equipment. Sponsors contend 
that such a provision would encourage the 
replacement of obsolete and inefficient cap- 
ital goods, accelerating the modernization 
of American industry. It would also insure 
& live market for the products of the ma- 
chine-tool industry, thus contributing to the 
health and vigor which is essential to that 
industry if it is to be ready to roll in time 
of emergency.” * 

The great rush by all segments of industry 
to apply for certificates of necessity under 
the Defense Production Act of 1950 granting 
successful applicants the right of accelerated 
amortization demonstrates that industry in 
general will expand and modernize its oper- 
ations if this incentive is given. Nor does 
your committee feel that this program is in 
any sense a “one-way street,” since those 
companies who charge off all their depre- 
ciation allowances at this time will be forced 
to pay higher taxes in the future. As con- 
crete examples can be taken the companies 
which were allowed rapid amortization dur- 
ing World War II who are now paying higher 
taxes than would otherwise be the case, 
since all their depreciation credits have been 
exhausted. Furthermore, with their more 
efficient operations, their net income tends to 
be higher, with the Treasury reaping large 
dividends on its initial investment. It is 
also worth noting here that small businesses 
have been largely unsuccessful in obtaining 
certificates of necessity, since the nature of 
their operations and the first-come, first- 
served policy of the Defense Production Ad- 
ministration during 1950-51 left the smaller 
producers in the rear of the line of appli- 
cants. In many cases, then, the privilege of 
more flexible depreciation policies will be 
doing little more than redressing the balance 
between large and small elements within 
each industry. 

On the matter of depreciation allowances, 
your committee recommends that the Treas- 
ury Department bring up to date its 1949 staff 
study and prepare for Congress its proposals 
for revising Bureau of Internal Revenue poli- 
cies on depreciation. Simultaneously, the 
staff of the Joint Congressional Committee 
on Internal Revenue Taxation might deter- 
mine what legislation would be necessary to 
bring these policies into line with the needs 
of our economy in 1953. 
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Your committee feels that present policies 
are unduly restrictive and should be made 
flexible enough to meet the special require- 
ments of small business. In this field, as 
in others, however, it will not only be small 
business which will benefit from such 
changes, but the larger corporations as well. 
Some industries obviously will not wish to 
adopt more rapid amortization procedures 
(e. g., public utilities), but if the option is 
available, your committee is convinced that 
it will materially assist a large portion of 
small business, particularly during the first 
few years of operation when each dollar of 
capital which cam be plowed back into 
the firm is often crucial, 


SECTION IV. Taxation or CORPORATE SURPLUS 
AccUMULATIONS (SEC. 102) 


More than half of the witnesses appearing 
before the taxation subcommittee in its 
hearings throughout the country spoke of 
the need for a clarification of section 102 of 
the Internal Revenue Code which deals with 
the taxation of unreasonable accumulations 
of corporate profits. This is the clearest 
possible evidence that section 102 continues 
to be an ever-present bogey to many small- 
business men. Your committee 
Tull well that some such penalty clause must 
be present in the code to prevent closely 
held corporations from accumulating large 
corporate surpluses as a device for dodging 
personal income taxes. Your committee 
also feels that the Treasury Department has 
apparently been quite careful in levying 
taxes under this section. 

On the other hand, there appears to the 
small-business community to be no clear set 
of criterla which are utilized by the tax col- 
lectors and which can be used by the cor- 
poration in determining its own policy on 
surpluses. Since the passage of the Revenue 
Act of 1938, the burden of proof has rested 
on the taxpayer to convince the collector 
that his retention of earnings is reason- 
able. Therefore the owners of small busi- 
nesses are understandably afraid that the 
penalty will be assessed against them unless 
they distribute at least 70 percent of their 
earnings in dividends. 

Few small businesses are able to employ 
accountants or tax lawyers who have had any 
broad experience in dealing with section 102 
matters. Such advisers are likely to be 
overly cautious in counseling the corpora- 
tion in this field and may sometimes lead 
their clients to make decisions on the basis 
of a fear of section 102 rather than on more 
relational and practical business consid- 
erations. 

A certified public accountant who serves 
as a tax adviser for several small corporations 
in the Middle West gave the following testi- 
mony before the committee in Chicago: 

“(a) Because of the ever-existing threat 
of section 102 small rations are often- 
times compelled to distribute more in divi- 
dends than they think wise. This should be 
rectified by causing the Government to sus- 
tain the burden of proof insofar as establish- 
ing that earnings were retained beyond the 
reasonable needs of the business. 

“Such is not the condition at present. 
They have a general yardstick of 70 percent 
which can be used upward or downward, 
and the small-business man does not have 
the burden of proof on the Government, but 
more on himself. 

“(b) Because of the inability of revenue 
agents to grasp the needs of the business or 
to visualize the future needs as determined 
by the officers and directors, small corpora- 
tions should be permitted to set aside a fund 
out of current earnings to take care of these 
future needs. The expenditure of the funds 
out of this reserve within a reasonable 
period, say 5 years, should be prima facie 
evidence of the taxpayer’s need to accumu- 
late its earnings. 

“Another suggestion is that a minimum 
amount of retained earnings be allowed a 
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company before any 102 problem can be 
considered to exist, such as $25,000 plus all 
other credits against this: tax. 

“I know that many larger companies would 
argue that $25,000 is not enough, but this 
will take in the bulk of the small-business 
men and take them out of the problem of 
102. 

(e) Some provision should also be made 
to allow the taxpayer to offset any proposed 
deficiency under 102 by a dividend paid with- 
im a fixed period, after notice of the de- 
ficiency. 

“(d) Further, any dividend paid within 
the first 90 days after the close of the tax- 
able year should be allowed as a credit 
against 102. This would be particularly 
helpful to small businesses that often do not 
draw up complete financial statements until 
the year end, and as a consequence don't 
know what that situation is, or whether they 
have a 102 problem.” 1 

On several occasions during the hearings, 
members of your committee or its staff mem- 
bers took oceasion to comment on the 
‘Treasury's policies on section 102 and to in- 
form the witness that less than 1 in 1,000 
corporate tax returns are questioned on un- 
reasonable accumulations of corporate sur- 
pluses. Some of the replies from small- 
business men seemed to indicate that the 
policies of the field offices of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue differ from central-office 
policy. An Alabama accountant made the 
following statement: 

“About the only thing I would like to do, 
Senator, is to state that I was a little con- 
cerned when the committee seemed to brush 
off section 102 a little lightly. 

“Someone said here today that there was 
one in every thousand taxpayers, and al- 
though I have a very small practice, I must 
be getting more than my share, because we 
just disposed of one and we had to take it 
on appeal to get it set aside. 

“The effect of section 102, I think, is more 
psychological than anything else, but the 
conscientious accountant feels bound to tell 
his client the danger in connection with 
section 102. The cases handled locally have 
not shown too much discretion in deter- 
mining whether they have an unreasonable 
surplus. Too much attention has been paid 
to too-large inventories. But the only thing 
I want to suggest is this: 

“I believe there should be some minimum 
relief, and I have In mind a very simple 
handling of it, but I think on section 102 
net income, if it were given a specific ex- 
emption, as for instance, $25,000 on the ex- 
cess profits, even that figure would allay a 
lot of fears on the part of the small oper- 
ators. The last three cases with which I 
have been acquainted dealt with section 102 
in amounts involving less than an income 
of $25,000. It is not the real big operators, 
but it is usually the small fellow who can 
get hurt badly.“ * 

Your committee finds much merit in the 
recommendation of the Machinery and Al- 
lied Products Institute in its 1952 recom- 
mendations entitled “How To Improve Fed- 
eral Tax Policy.” 


“MODIFY TREATMENT OF CORPORATE SURPLUS 
ACCUMULATION 


“The Machinery Institute has no quarrel 
with the broad purposes of section 102 of 
the Internal Revenue Code. So long as the 
marginal tax rates on large personal incomes 
are higher than the rate applicable to cor- 
porations, there exists the possibility of the 
avoidance of personal taxes through an un- 
reasonable and improper accumulation of 
corporate surplus. Granted that actual 
cases are rare, it is fitting nevertheless that 
the Treasury be empowered to deal with 
them. 
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“However, the necessity of providing a 
remedy for the rare case does not justify 
existing provisions of section 102, particu- 
larly the provision which places the burden 
upon the corporation of justifying the alleg- 
ed improper accumulation. This burden 
of proof should be shifted back to the Com- 
missioner, where it reposed prior to 1938. 
Since the corporation is in a better position 
than the Treasury Department to judge 
the needs of its business, it is entitled to 
the presumption that such a judgment has 
been honestly made: 

* * * * . 

“The effects of section 102, however, go 
considerably beyond the cases litigated. Be- 
cause of the uncertainties of section 102, 
many companies are fearful of accumulating 
surpluses and frequently adopt policies 
which threaten their ability to grow. The 
accumulation of surpluses in a dynamic 
business cannot be meticulously related in 
advance to specific future requirements. The 
plain fact of the matter is that it is sound 
business policy to accumulate corporate sur- 
pluses and wise national policy to encourage 
such accumulations, particularly by the 
smaller concerns that are especially vulner- 
able to section 102 litigation. Corporate sur- 
pluses represent the source of financing most 
business growth and provide a cushion per- 
mitting expansion plans to be completed and 
employment to be maintained even in times 
of economic stress. 

“It should be noted that the staff of the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue rec- 
ommended in 1948 that the burden of proof 
should be on the Commissioner with respect 
to the inadequacy of any explanations and 
statements of reasonable need made by the 
taxpayer. This recommendation was ap- 
proved by the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, but never put into law. 

“We further recommend elimination of 
the portion of this section which levies the 
penalty tax on all undistributed income of 
the taxable year or years concerned, regard- 
less of the portion thereof held to be unrea- 
sonably accumulated. Such a penalty is in- 
appropriate and unnecessarily extreme. Ob- 
viously, the penalty should apply only to 
the portion of the accumulation which is 
demonstrated to be unreasonable. 

“A major difficulty with section 102 is its 
vagueness and uncertainty in application, 
There are and can be no simple and clear-cut 
criteria of ‘accumulation of surplus beyond 
the reasonable needs of the business’; much 
less is there any simple way to prove that 
such accumulation is motivated by ‘a pur- 
pose to avoid surtax.’ Corporations have no 
reliable way of judging their status in ad- 
vance,” » 

A rather comprehensive study of the op- 
erations of section 102 was undertaken by 
Prof. James K. Hall for the Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report and was published 
as a joint committee print on May 2, 1952. 
Dr. Hall’s report includes much helpful in- 
formation on the 1,361 deficiency assess- 
ments levied during the 10-year period from 
1940 to 1950 (out of a total of 786,415 total 
income assessments). Nonetheless, your 
committee’s experiences contradict Dr. Hall’s 
statement that “taxpayer tension subsided 
[following 1939] when it was observed that. 
deficiency assessments were not of a whole- 
sale character, even though an increase in 
the number of assessments did occur.” * 

Therefore, your committee recommends 
that the Treasury Department compile and 
publish a set of criteria which businessmen 
can use in determining whether they are 
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running a risk of penalties under section 
102 of the Internal Revenue Code. The rule- 
of-thumb 70-percent distribution figure 
seems too broad to qualify as a statement 
of Bureau of Internal Revenue policy. Fur- 
thermore, your committee recommends that 
the burden of proof of “reasonableness” 
should rest with the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. 


SECTION V. SurTax RATES ON CORPORATE 
INCOMES 


At the present time, the normal tax on all 
corporate profits is 30 percent; this figure 
is scheduled to drop to 25 percent on April 
1, 1954, unless Congress revises present tax 
laws. For all corporations having a net in- 
come of over $25,000, a surtax of 22 percent is 
levied on all earnings above the $25,000 
figure, 

Your committee found that all witnesses 
appearing before it were cognizant of the 
Nation’s need for revenues and realized 
that the normal tax and surtax on cor- 
porate profits produced a major portion of 
the money raised by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Generally, there seemed to be gen- 
eral agreement that firms enjoying profitable 
years during a period of stress and high 
governmental expenditures should be re- 
quired to make a full contribution to the 
Treasury. Furthermore, many witnesses vol- 
unteered that their own businesses could 
survive and remain efficient even with a tax 
burden of 50 percent of all their earnings. 
Until April 1, 1954, the combined normal 
and surtax rates will total 52 percent; after 
that date, the total tax will automatically 
fall to 47 percent, unless new legislation is 
passed. 

On the other hand, many small businesses, 
particularly when they are competing with 
large corporations, find that the surtax ex- 
emption of $25,000 is far too little to al- 
low them to plow their earnings back into 
the company at a rate which will make them 
effective competitors in their industry. For 
that reason, widespread support developed 
for an increase in that exemption from the 
present $25,000 to $100,000. An alternative 
proposal was also strongly advocated which 
would grant tax credits for anywhere from 
$25,000 to $100,000 which are taken from 
earnings and reinvested in the company. Of 
course, any such increase in the surtax ex- 
emption must be combined with protective 
devices which will preclude the proliferation 
of a horde of smaller corporations formed to 
take advantage of this feature. 

Your committee feels that a revision in 
surtax exemption should be given high pri- 
ority by the tax-writing committees of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives as 
soon as revenue considerations permit. In 
1953, $25,000 does not extend very far in ex- 
panding a plant, in increasing inventory, in 
replacing obsolete equipment, or in buying 
a new machine. It is a generally accepted 
truism that “no small business can remain 
static—it must either expand or die.” A 
young and small business must be successful 
enough to expand and compete effectively 
with its larger rivals or be resigned to an 
insignificant role in its industry. 

An investment by the Federal Government 
in these new or small businesses through 
increasing the surtax exemption would be 
repaid many times in coming years through 
increased earnings, lower costs, and a 
stronger economy. 


SECTION VI. ESTATE Taxes 


Your committee is deeply concerned with 
those forces which lessen competition and 
compromise the free-enterprise nature of our 
economy. Testimony which was given to the 
Taxation Subcommittee lent credence to re- 
ports that estate taxes often lead to the 
disappearance of small- or medium-size in- 
dependent businesses or their merger with 
the dominant segment of an industry. At 
the present time, the 15-month period which 
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is granted executors of an estate to pay taxes 
can be extended to as long as 5 years at 
the discretion of the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue. Your committee recom- 
mends that the Commissioner be as lenient 
as possible in granting these extensions when 
control over a closely held small business 
is at stake. In these years of high taxes 
on individual incomes, as well as on business 
earnings, it is all but impossible for the 
major owner of a closely held corporation 
to diversify his holdings sufficiently to give 
the estate sufficient liquidity to meet death 
levies. For the same reasons, his heirs are 
often unable to meet the estate-tax pay- 
ments without surrendering control of the 
company. Furthermore, since there is little 
market demand for the securities of a small, 
closely held corporation, the sole remaining 
source of funds for meeting estate taxes is 
represented by other companies in the same 
industry who are able to utilize the equip- 
ment, inventory, and good will of the con- 
cern. 

One witness who appeared before the sub- 
committee in Newark, N. J., told of his firm's 
start in 1919 when 2 men left the biggest 
company in the roller-bearing industry and 
set up their own shop. Their efforts suc- 
ceeded and in 1952, their company was owned 
by 6 sons of 1 of the founders and had a net 
worth of approximately $1 million. This 
businessman said: 

“If 1 of the 5 or 6 stockholders should die, 
we are not liquid enough to take up his 
shares. We do not have enough cash in the 
bank to pay income taxes for last year, much 
less hope to buy out the estate of a decedent. 
The widow and children of the decedent will 
need some money to live on, and the only 
source of income is money that is wrapped 
up in the company and the only way to get 
it is to sell. 

“Since little companies are generally indi- 
vidually owned, death inevitably forces a 
substantial cash inheritance-tax demand on 
any small-company owner's estate. Then the 
small organization that had managed to sur- 
vive competition and income taxes must raise 
the cash to meet this tax, or be liquidated by 
sale or merger, which is happening at an 
alarming rate. 

“The effect, then, of the present system of 
taxation is to accentuate the trend toward 
concentration of economic power in the 
hands of a few, while the Department of Jus- 
tice spends great effort prosecuting the mo- 
nopolies that are forced into existence by our 
tax system.” * 

Your committee’s second recommendation 
in the field of estate taxes is that a full-scale 
study be made of the influence of death taxes 
in forcing the sale or merger of independent, 
small businesses to larger corporations. To 
the extent that such a study will involve the 
determination of human motivations, it will 
call for many subjective decisions. Nonethe- 
less, a survey should be made for the guid- 
ance of Congress, 

SECTION VII. FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

As a result of its hearings and studies in 
the field of the impact of Federal taxation on 
small business, your committee presents the 
following findings and recommendations to 
the Senate and to its tax-writing group, the 
Senate Finance Committee. 

1. All of the testimony taken by the Senate 
Small Business Committee and all of the 
surveys it has undertaken show that the 
excess-profits tax is an inequitable, unjust 
levy, difficult of administration. This evi- 
dence underlined the desirability of calling 
upon the House Ways and Means Committee, 
the Senate Finance Committee, and the 
Treasury Department to propose alternate 
methods for replacing revenue lost by the 
termination of the excess-profits tax to the 
extent that they regard such revenue as 
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absolutely essential. As a minimum alter- 
native, an excess-profits-tax exemption for 
corporations earning under $100,000 seems 
indicated to your committee. Such an ex- 
emption would result in a relatively minor 
loss of revenue (it is estimated that firms 
earning under $100,000 pay less than 8 per- 
cent of the dollars raised by the excess- 
profits tax) and would bring the present 
$25,000 minimum figure to a more realistic 
level so far as small businesses are concerned. 

Since the conclusion of your committee's 
investigation, however, President Eisenhower 
has sent a tax message to Congress in which 
he asked a 6-month extension of the excess- 
profits tax in the following words: 

“Though the name suggests that only 
excessive profits are taxed, the tax actually 
penalizes thrift and efficiency and hampers 
business expansion. Its impact is especially 
hard on successful small businesses which 
must depend on retained earnings for growth. 
These disadvantages of the tax are now 
widely recognized. I would not advocate its 
extension for more than a matter of months. 
However, under existing circumstances the 
extension of the present law is preferable to 
the increased deficit caused by its immediate 
expiration or to any short-term substitute 
tax.” 

2. More reasonable policies on depreciation 
allowances should be the goal of congres- 
sional and ‘Treasury Department action 
within the next year. Your committee feels 
that present Treasury regulations covering 
amortization of plant and equipment are 
unduly restrictive and adversely affect the 
new and growing company. Your commit- 
tee recognizes that revenue losses might re- 
sult from a reform of the depreciation sched- 
ule which would rule against its tmmediate 

n, but all the evidence at hand indi- 
cates that any such loss would be temporary 
and would be more than counterbalanced 
over a period of a few years. The Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation 
and the Treasury Department should under- 
take comprehensive studies in this field at 
the earliest possible opportunity. 

3. The business community should be 
given a set of easily understandable criteria 
which would be followed in enforcing sec- 
tion 102 of the Internal Revenue Code, which 
deals with unreasonable accumulation of 
corporate profits. Your committee also rec- 
ommends repeal of the provision of the 1938. 
Revenue Act which shifted the burden of 
proof of “reasonableness” to the taxpayer. 

4. At the earliest possible date, the exemp- 
tion from the surtax rate on corporate in- 
come should be lifted from the present $25,- 
000 to $50,000 or $100,000, Your committee 
feels that the higher limit would allow a 
successful growing busiress in the small- or 
medium-size bracket to become an effective 
competitor to his larger rivals. An alterna- 
tive proposal which has been suggested to 
the committee would be a method whereby 
tax credits might be given to firms for the 
first $25,000 or $50,000 which is reinvested 
in capital equipment. 

5. The impact of death levies on many pri- 
vately held small businesses all too often 
results in forced sales to competing firms in 
the same industry. Furthermore, the threat 
of inheritance and estate taxes provide a 
strong inducement for the principal owners 
of any such corporation to “hedge” against 
the possibility of death through such sell- 
outs. At the present time, your committee 
is not in a position to recommend specific 
reductions in these rates, but it does appear 
that further studies would indicate methods 
of administering and collecting estate taxes 
which would lessen this danger point. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I am 
supporting the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Delaware, and I hope it will re- 
ceive most careful consideration. The 
amendment is simple, and can easily be 
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explained. The Senator from Delaware 
and other Senators who have spoken on 
it have explained it. Its purpose is to 
protect many small and growing busi- 
nesses from the impact of excess-profits 
taxation without involving the bulk of 
revenues which are to be raised under 
H. R. 5898. Furthermore, this amend- 
ment has the additional virtue of ease 
of administration which are seldom if 
ever achieved in other relief formulas. 

This small-business amendment to the 
pending legislation calls for the mini- 
mum credit for exemption from excess- 
profits taxation to be raised from the 
present level of $25,000 to a more rea- 
sonable $100,000 figure. In today’s in- 
dustrial economy and with today’s price 
levels, a small or young business is all 
but completely frustrated in its attempt 
to prosper and to grow with an 82 per- 
cent tax load placed on its shoulders. 
Yes, Mr. President, under the bill now 
before us, an inequitable and unwise tax 
will continue for 6 additional months to 
threaten the very existence of many 
thousands of small businesses. The $25,- 
000 credit which has been in operation 
for the past 2%½ years has proved to be 
insufficient to protect the dynamic char- 
acter of our free enterprise system and 
the excess-profits tax has shown itself 
once again to be destructive of com- 
petition and a vigorous economy. 

On June 18 of this year the Senate 
Small Business Committee submitted to 
the Senate a report, entitled “Tax Prob- 
lems of Small Business.” This report, 
Senate Report No. 442, was unanimously 
supported by the members of the com- 
mittee, and was an outgrowth of the 
work of its Subcommittee on Taxation, 
which held hearings throughout the 
United States, and which conducted in- 
vestigations in the tax field for over a 
year before the submission of the re- 
port. 

The Subcommittee on Taxation was 
established while I was serving as chair- 
man of the Small Business Committee. 
So as to guarantee a completely non=- 
partisan approach to this most im- 
portant problem, I named the distin- 
guished Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
HENDRICKSON] to serve as its chairman. 
The present chairman of the committee, 
the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Tuyel, and I also served as subcom- 
mittee members. I may say that this 
year, when the Senator from Minnesota 
became chairman of the committee, he 
renamed the Senator from New Jer- 
sey (Mr. Henprickson] as chairman of 
the subcommittee. Our studies have 
therefore been continuing. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. I may say that the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. HENDRICK- 
son] devoted a great deal of time and ef- 
fort to the hearings. The Senator from 
Alabama and I attended the hearings at 
Birmingham, Ala., together, and we know 
what the faets are. The conditions dic- 
tate that the small-business man be given 
relief. The evidence we gathered in the 
course of the hearings would also dictate 
it. But the common sense fact with 
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which we are faced at the other end of 
the Capitol, and the fact that the Gov- 
ernment's budget is not balanced, com- 
pel me to recommend the extension of 
the excess-profits tax for the 6 months’ 


period. 

The facts which the Senator and I 
gathered in the hearings gave us con- 
crete evidence that by our present tax 
system the small-business man has been 
injured and handicapped, and has been 
done an injustice. If he were a new- 
business man—and a great number of 
men went into business after World 
War II—he had no historie background 
to which to refer. He started at zero and 
everything he did from that time on 
was indicated in his bookkeeping. We 
recognize the problem with which he is 
faced. 

I am not for a moment backing away 
from the report. I think the Small 
Business Committee rendered a great 
service and was careful in developing the 
facts. The Finance Committee is using 
those facts today in considering what the 
tax should be when they come forward 
with a new tax bill. 

But wisdom dictates to me two specific 
reasons why I should oppose the amend- 
ment. The first is that we would have 
no extension, in my humble opinion, in 
the event the bill goes to conference. In 
the second place, we do not have a bal- 
anced budget, and no matter how much 
economy may be exercised in the Appro- 
priations Committee, we will not be able 
to reduce appropriations very much be- 
cause of the huge demands for defense, 
which is essential from a national stand- 
point. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I can see no 
other course than to state to the busi- 
nessman, “You have suffered this tax. 
We beg your pardon, but we must ask 
you to suffer it for another 6-month pe- 
riod, and then we shall try to pass a bill 
which will afford you relief, and if we 
work on the question of revising our tax 
system between now and the next ses- 
sion of the Congress, we believe we will 
produce a better tax bill than would be 
possible if we gave you relief at this 
particular time.” 

So it is not a question of differing with 
the report; it is not a question of differ- 
ing with the Senator from Alabama. It 
is just the simple fact of dealing with 
the situation at the other end of the 
Capitol. We have not a balanced budget, 
and, if our monetary situation should 
become more difficult, we might do the 
small-business man a greater injury by 
repealing the tax than we would by con- 
tinuing it for another 6 months. 

The Senator from Alabama and I real- 
ize the problem. I stand shoulder to 
shoulder with him in criticizing the ex- 
cess-profits tax, because it has worked a 
hardship against hundreds of thou- 
sands of small-business men. I think 
we can improve the situation 6 months 
from now, but, in my opinion, we should 
not tamper with the bill at this time, or 
we shall end up by having nothing. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator from 
Minnesota is a very able Senator and a 
very able chairman who worked on the 
subcommittee along with the distin- 
guished Senator from New Jersey, with 
myself, and with other members of the 
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subcommittee. We all worked hard, and 
I think we did a good job in gathering 
facts and information in all parts of the 
country. 

It was my pleasure to attend some of 
the hearings and to preside over some 
of them. The able Senator from Minne- 
sota and I held a hearing in Birming- 
ham. I held a hearing in Cleveland by 
myself. There was no other member of 
the committee present. I can say the 
committee did an excellent job. I com- 
mend and compliment the able Senator 
from New Jersey who so capably served 
as chairman of a subcommittee under 
a Democratic chairman of the full com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Iam happy to yield 
to the Senator. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
one of the great pleasures of my service 
in the Senate has been my service on 
the Senate Select Committee on Small 
Business. I think my association with 
the Subcommittee on Taxation has been 
one of the most inspiring experiences 
I have had, but I want the Recorp to 
be clear that my colleagues worked 
much harder than did the chairman. I 
say that because of the tributes which 
have been paid me today. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey is a very modest 
man. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I would not agree 
with the statement the Senator from 
New Jersey has just made, because he 
worked very hard and did an excellent 
job. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I do 
not have time to read all the reports and 
documents which are published, but I 
did read the report of the Small Busi- 
ness Committee on Taxation, and it is 
an outstanding one. I compliment the 
chairman and the committee on that 
report. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I appreciate the re- 
marks of the Senator from Kansas, I 
know from my own experience that we 
do not have time to read as much as 
we should like to, but I would recom- 
mend that the Senator read all the re- 
ports of the committee. We have done 
the work on a completely nonpartisan 
basis. We have submitted many good 
reports. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield further? 

Mr. SPARKMAN, I yield. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, it might 
be of interest to the Senate and to the 
public in general to know that while na- 
tional defense preparations affected the 
economy of the entire nation they af- 
fected the small-business man more than 
they did the larger business man. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. More quickly and 
more violently. 

Mr. THYE. Definitely so. 

The Small Business Committee never 
functioned in a partisan atmosphere. It 
functioned strictly in a nonpartisan 
atmosphere, That was the only way in 
which we could properly deal with the 
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small-business men, because they come 
from the two political philosophies, and 
we had to deal with them in a nonparti- 
san manner. When I became chairman 
of the committee I continued the staff 
which had been operating under the 
leadership of the Democratic Party, be- 
cause I recognized that if we were to 
discharge the committee staff because of 
the change in political leadership, we 
would do small business a great injury 
by losing the services of those who had 
worked so many months on the problem 
of securing for small-business men their 
share of subcontracts or primary con- 
tracts of a defense nature. 

I want to emphasize the fact that we 
have never operated in what might be 
called a strictly partisan atmosphere. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the remarks of the able Sena- 
tor from Minnesota. 

I desire to return to a discussion of the 
pending amendment. I do not quarrel 
with any Senator who decides differently 
from the way in which I decide. Cer- 
tainly not. 

The distinguished Senator from Min- 
nesota says he is not running away from 
the report. In all frankness, it seems to 
me he is running away from it for 6 
months. The report. filed 4 weeks ago, 
was the result of a unanimous agree- 
ment. We first said the excess-profits 
tax should be repealed, but we realized 
that it might be difficult to do that, so 
we said: 

As a minimum alternative— 


That was the very least we could ask 
for— 
an excess-profits tax exemption for corpo- 
rations earning under $100,000 seems indi- 
cated to your committee. 


Conditions today are exactly as they 
were then. We knew then everything 
we know now. We knew there would be 
an unbalanced budget. We knew there 
was difficulty in getting proposed legisla- 
tion through the House of Representa- 
tives. 

I wish to make a comment in all kindli- 
ness of spirit in answer to my friend, the 
senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
THYE]. He says there are two reasons 
why he will not now insist upon the rec- 
ommendation of the Small Business 
Committee. One is that there is an un- 
balanced budget. 

Mr. President, we shall have the same 
unbalanced budget when December 31, 
1953, arrives. We are offering an 
amendment that will cost $32 million. I 
believe that was the figure stated by the 
distinguished Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. WILLIAMS. The amendment would 
take $32 million out of this immense tax 
bill. The amendment would do infinite- 
ly more good than that to struggling 
small businesses in the United States, 
which fall into the category or descrip- 
tion given by the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Small Busi- 
ness. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I wish to make 
one more comment; then I will yield. 

The second reason given by the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota was that because of 
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the situation at the other end of the 
Capitol he is afraid of what would hap- 
pen to the bill if it were returned there 
with the amendment. There is no rea- 
son to be afraid of that. Of course, all 
of us know the difficulty which was ex- 
perienced in the House in getting the 
bill out of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, But, once the bill was reported , 
by the committee, there was no further 
difficulty, because from that time on the 
bill was in the control of the Rules Com- 
mittee and of the House of Representa- 
tives itself. It still is. It is not in the 
control of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and will not be when it goes back 
to the House. It will go to the Speak- 
er’s desk. The bill will be in the con- 
trol of the House, and the House can do 
with it what it wishes, 

Of course, the usual procedure would 
be for the chairman of the committee or 
another Member to ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the bill sent to conference. 
A single Member could object, and in 
that way prevent the bill from going to 
conference, But the Committee on Rules 
could meet immediately and report a 
rule to do with the bill what the com- 
mittee wanted to have done with it. I 
have seen that done many times. Then 
it would be left to the entire member- 
ship of the House to decide upon the 
course to be followed. That would not 
be unusual procedure. 

It is not unusual, even, to have a re- 
quest for a conference objected to. In 
that event, the House Rules Committee 
could report a rule to send the bill to 
conference and direct the Speaker to 
appoint the conferees, or the Rules 
Committee could report a rule and sub- 
mit the bill to the membership of the 
House to determine whether the House 
would agree to the amendment. That is 
not unsual procedure. It is something 
that can be done in a single day's ses- 
sion of the House. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I am not in a posi- 
tion to say that the bill could not be 
handled in a single day’s session of the 
House. If this Chamber were full of 
dynamite, it could be blown up in a split 
second of time. I am quite certain the 
Senator will realize that in the situation 
prevailing in the House, or in the Rules 
Committee of the House, to start action 
again that would sidetrack the normal 
processes of the House Ways and Means 
Committee would be most explosive in 
the House. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Ido not agree with 
the Senator from Colorado that it would 
be unusual. Once the bill went from 
the committee to the floor of the House, 
it would be in the control of the House, 
and not of an individual committee. 

On many occasions I have known the 
Rules Committee of the House to send 
bills to conference when a Member ob- 
jected, or even direct that a bill be 
taken from the Speaker’s table and pre- 
sented to the House for consideration. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? > 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senator from 
Alabama says that is not unusual. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I have seen it done 
many times. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Let us assume it is 
not unusual. However, the situation in 
the House over this very bill is unusual. 
I do not think the Senator will deny 
that. 

Mr. SPARRMAN. No, but let me re- 
mind the distinguished Chairman of the 
Committee on Finance that what 
brought about the explosive situation 
in the House was the effort of the Rules 
Committee to take from the Ways and 
Means Committee, a bill that it was con- 
sidering, but had never reported and 
to make it the order of business thus 
tending to destroy the committee sys- 
tem. But that situation does not pre- 
vail now. The bill is in the control of 
the House, not of the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

With respect to a measure before the 
House, it does not seem to me that the 
example of a room full of dynamite is 
quite appropriate. As I recall, there 
were only 77 votes against the bill in the 
House. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That is a very good 
reason why the Senate should vote for 
the bill. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Ido not agree with 
the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I suggest that is the 
best argument that could possibly be 
made for voting for the bill as it is. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I think if the 
House had had the privilege to vote on 
this amendment, it would have adopted 
it overwhelmingly. = 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The House did not 
have that privilege, because the amend- 
ment was defeated in committee by a 
vote of 22 to 3. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The House did not 
have the privilege, because in the House 
tax bills are always considered under a 
gag rule. Ido not say that in criticism. 
That is the only way it could be properly 
done. I have always subscribed to that 
idea. The House membership had no 
opportunity to vote on the amendment. 
Had they had the opportunity, I believe 
they would have adopted the amend- 
ment overwhelmingly. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. In light of the effort 
that is under way in the House to achieve 
peace again, does the Senator from Ala- 
bama really believe the House would 
take the matter out of the hands of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, and thus 
start the trouble all over again? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Let me say again 
that the matter is not in the hands of the 
Committee on Ways and Means. When 
the bill goes back to the House, it will 
go to the Speaker’s desk. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. It does not matter 
whether it is in the hands of the House. 
It is what will happen that counts. The 
normal procedure would be to send the 
bill to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, which would select conferees. 
That is what that committee would ex- 
pect. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No, I differ with the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Finance. The normal procedure 
would not be to refer the bill to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. The 
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House would have to appoint conferees. 
The House would appoint conferees, not 
the committee. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I understand that. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. With reference to 
the peace efforts, I was under the im- 
pression that peace had been pretty 
well restored in the House. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I hope sa. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes, I think so. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. ‘That, I may say to 
the distinguished Senator, should em- 
phasize the impracticability and un- 
wisdom of reopening the same wounds. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not believe 
there would be any reopening of wounds. 
My own opinion is that the bill would 
go to conference. I am not so certain 
that the House might not accept the 
amendment on its face. I am of the 
opinion the bill would be allowed to go 
to conference without anyone objecting 
to it. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I esteem the Sena- 
tor’s opinion. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. But I suggest he is 
probably the only man in the world who 
holds that opinion. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Sometimes it is 
good to be unique. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I cannot at the mo- 
ment recall the term that was applied to 
the distinguished Senator from Colorado 
on a recent day that made him believe 
he was unique. 

I yield to the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It was pointed out a 
moment ago that perhaps the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means had rejected a 
similar amendment in the committee by 
a vote of 22 to 3. If I am mistaken about 
it, I can be corrected, but I do not be- 
lieve it was an amendment similar to 
the pending amendment. There was a 
vast difference in that the amendment 
on which the Committee on Ways and 
Means voted carried not only the ex- 
emption contained in the pending 
amendment, but also a provision making 
it retroactive to January 1. It was the 
retroactive provision to which the com- 
mittee objected, not to the exemption 
as the amendment provides for it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I certainly appre- 
ciate having that pointed out by the able 
Senator from Delaware. I may say that 
I had prepared to offer exactly the same 
amendment, not knowing whether the 
Senator from Delaware would offer his 
or not. 

The amendment which he offered and 
the amendment I was proposing to offer 
would be applicable only to the last 6 
months of this year, without any retro- 
active effect, whereas the amendment 
offered in the House committee would 
have covered the full 12 months. 

Speaking about similar amendments, 
and the attitude of the House, even the 
amendment which was voted down in 
the Ways and Means Committee was the 
same amendment or the same proposal, 
or was in the proposal which the Rules 
Committee approved and voted to send 
to the floor of the House, namely, the 
so-called Sadlak bill. Furthermore, this 
is the same proposal that was publicly 
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offered as a compromise proposal by Mr. 
HALLECK, majority leader of the House of 
Representatives. 

Whether the administration objects to 
it or not, of course, I have no way of 
knowing; but for the past week or so the 
newspapers have said that the adminis- 
tration would accept such an amend- 
ment. I take it from the statement of 
the able and distinguished chairman of 
the Finance Committee that the reason 
they have been hesitant about it now is 
that they have been afraid of what 
might happen in the House. I am not 
afraid of that, because I know that the 
matter can be handled without difficulty. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. T yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. First, it should be 
said that the so-called Sadlak bill in the 
House was the same bill, in principle, 
except that it had a double effect. Itran 
for a full year. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. This proposal was 
in that bill. Of course, the Sadlak bill 
covered the extension of the excess- 
profits tax, but it had this amendment 
in it. The only difference was that it 
covered the full year. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I wished to make 
that clear. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I did not wish to 
leave the impression that it was exactly 
the same bill. With that matter before 
the House Rules Committee, it reported 
a rule which did not permit amend- 
ments. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. But the Sadlak bill 
was before them. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Not before the House. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. This proposal was 
in the bill which the Rules Committee 
reported; namely, the Sadlak bill. 
When the Ways and Means Committee 
reported the straight-out continuance, 
of course the Rules Committee gave a 
rule which did not permit amendment, 
That is invariably done. It is the uni- 
form practice. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. In that process the 
Sadlak bill died. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. As I say, the vote in 
the committee was about 22 to 3, which 
would give a premonitory warning as to 
what would happen to the proposal if it 
went back to the House again. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I certainly do not 
agree with that statement, because I am 
certain, first of all, that the reason for 
the one-sided vote against the amend- 
ment was the very thing which the Sen- 
ator has mentioned. There was an 
effort to iron out the difficulty. It has 
been ironed out, finally, on the basis of 
a simple extension, without amendment. | 
I am just as certain as I can be that if 
the House had the opportunity to vote 
on the question there would be an over- 
whelming vote in favor of this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I should like to sug- 
gest that even if the House has control 
of the bill, as the Senator says it has, 
and even if action is taken without going 
back to the stage of formal submission to 
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a committee, the conferees are selected 
from the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. If the conferees were 
not selected in the usual and normal 
manner, the very sores which have 
plagued the House in connection with 
this particular matter would be re- 
opened. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Certainly. The 
Senator from Colorado is correct. I 
suppose no one would have any idea of 
doing anything else. Suppose the bill 
should go to conference, with the top 
ranking members of the Ways and 
Means Committee as conferees, Sup- 
pose they should be adamant in opposi- 
tion to this amendment. Certainly the 
only duty of the Senate conferees is to 
take the amendment to conference and 
do the best they can with it. If the 
House conferees should prove adamant 
and should absolutely refuse to accept it, 
all the Senate conferees would have to do 
would be to drop the amendment. Per- 
sonally, I do not believe the House con- 
ferees would be adamant. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I suggest to the dis- 
tinguished Senator that such a situation 
might easily be reached that there would 
be no action at all. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not believe 
the House conferees would be so ada- 
mant against it, or that the Senate con- 
ferees would be so adamant for it, that 
there could be no compromise. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The distinguished 
Senator is full of beliefs which he holds 
in good faith, as to what the gentlemen 
on the other side of the Capitol would 
do; but I suggest to him that it would be 
entirely possible for nothing at all to 
happen. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Personally, Mr. 
President, I think we are unduly alarmed 
on the question of inaction on the part 
of the other House, provided this amend- 
ment is placed in the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Can the Senator 
imagine a situation in which nothing 
would happen if the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Colorado were the head of the 
Senate conferees? It seems to me that 
great things would be happening. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I express my great 
respect for his leadership. I think the 
Senator from Colorado, with his per- 
suasive qualities, his great logic, his 
knowledge of taxation, and all the other 
qualities he possesses, could put the 
amendment through. If the Senate will 
only cooperate with him this afternoon 
and place this amendment in the tax bill. 
the Senator from Colorado will deliver 
the mail. He will deliver the goods. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I know he could 
do it. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. If I had the powers 
ascribed to me by the fine Senator from 
Minnesota—and I wish I had—I could 
undoubtedly persuade the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama to withdraw from 
the position he has taken. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
stand in fear and trembling every time 
the Senator from Colorado rises to his 
feet. I am afraid he will say something 
which will persuade me to back down. 
I am glad to say that he has not said 
it yet. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The distinguished 
Senator from Colorado may not be able 
to dissuade the Senator from Alabama. 
The Senator from Alabama holds his 
position with great fervor and strength. 
However, I am afraid the Senator from 
Colorado has already persuaded some 
other Senators. I wish his logic and 
eloquence could be held for the confer- 
ence with the House conferees. I can see 
the Senator from Colorado really doing 
the job which needs to be done in the 
conference committee. I have full confi- 
dence in him, and he knows it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I share that confi- 
dence. I daresay that if the able Sen- 
ator from Colorado had attended the 
same tax meetings which I attended and 
had heard small-business men, some of 
them with tears literally rolling down 
their cheeks, tell their stories of how 
they were losing their businesses, and 
how they were confronted with the pros- 
pect of losing, I believe we would not 
have to be here pleading for this amend- 
ment. I think it would be in the bill. I 
believe the able Senator from Colorado 
would have placed it in the bill. I know 
he would be advocating it. 

My good friend, the able Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. HENDRICKSON], I believe 
it was, stated a few minutes ago that he 
would ask small business to be patient 
for 6 months. Patience is a great qual- 
ity. Patience is something that is diffi- 
cult to exercise when one is confronted 
with hardships which he feels in his 
heart are undue. There are many small 
businesses in this country which are con- 
fronted with such hardships. They are, 
for the most part, businesses which were 
started by GI's returning from World 
War II. They are new businesses. They 
have not been in existence long enough 
to build up a historic record, or a base of 
operations which would enable them to 
withstand the storm, whatever it may be. 
Year after year these small-business 
men see their earnings taken away from 
them to the extent of 82 percent. They 
want to expand. They want to buy new 
equipment. They want to build up their 
business a little, as every normal Amer- 
ican business has a right to expect to be 
built up. But they cannot do it. There 
is nothing left after the 82 percent is 
taken out as the result of the excess- 
profits tax. 

All in the world this amendment seeks 
to do is to give to the small businesses 
of the country a little base on which to 
stand. Big business has such a base be- 
fore the excess-profits tax takes effect. 
Little business does not have it. That is 
particularly true of the small business 
which has been started since World War 
II. We are simply taking from such 
businesses, every year, what they are 
making, and giving them no opportunity 
to build back. 
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Someone has said—and I suppose it 
is true—that we do not have a great 
scourge of business failures among small 
businesses. That is true, Mr. President, 
because we are not in any great storm 
yet. But when the time comes—and 
apparently it is close at hand, as we read 
the storm warnings—when we start to 
cut back on defense contracts, that is 
when the small-business man, who in 
many instances is a subcontractor, will 
begin to feel the pinch. 

Many small businesses must operate 
on borrowed money. They have not 
been able to build up a sufficient capital 
structure or to accumulate sufficient 
operating capital. 

There are many of them in my State, 
and I am sure there are many all over 
the country. When they go to their 
banks, they are faced with a tightening 
up of credit. I know of two businesses 
in my State which have been operating 
on a favorable basis with the banks for 
a number of years. One of them, I 
recall, all through World War II did a 
very fine business in defense work, and 
since World War II it has also carried 
on. However, it has had to use bank 
credit. Both of the companies were 
called in by their bank not long ago. 
They were told they could not be car- 
ried any more. They were given the 
same reason, namely, the tightening of 
regulations. They were both sound 
businesses. 

Both businesses applied to the RFC, 
and each one of them received a loan 
from the RFC. That cannot be done 
any more. The RFC has adopted a 
policy of lending which virtually cuts 
out small business, unless it is connected 
in some way with the defense program 
itself. Therefore, to the ordinary op- 
erating business in the average com- 
munity of the United States the RFC is 
not making any more loans. 

It is when the credit tightening comes 
about and when the cutbacks in defense 
contracts begin taking place that small 
business will feel the pinch. They need 
some reserve buildup to get them over 
the rough places. That is what the 
amendment would do. 

Mr. President, I shall not take any 
more time. The pending amendment is 
a good amendment. It was thought out 
very carefully. 

In April of this year I made a short 
statement on the floor of the Senate in 
which I made certain recommendations. 
At the time I called attention to the op- 
pressiveness of the present tax structure 
on small businesses and referred to the 
fact that they were threatened when any 
kind of economic storm started to blow. 
I made certain recomniendations. One 
of them was that the excess-profits tax 
should be allowed to expire on June 30 
of this year. Then I said if it becomes 
apparent that we cannot afford to lose 
the revenues which come from that tax, 
and it becomes necessary to extend the 
excess-profits tax, we certainly ought to 
insist that the level be raised to $100,000 
in order that small businesses may be 
able to weather the storm. 

I believe, and I believe strongly, be- 
cause of what I have heard from the 
mouths of small-business men in all 
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parts of the country, that the amend- 
ment should be adopted. Instead of 
costing the Government money, it will 
make money for the Government and 
will make for the economic strength of 
the Nation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to join with 
the Senator from Alabama. I concur 
in the view he holds, and I wish to sup- 
port him in the amendment. It was 
my privilege also to be a member of the 
Subcommittee on Taxation of the Small 
Business Committee. I joined in the 
support of the report which was filed 
by the subcommittee in behalf of the 
full committee. I believe it would be 
well for us to take note of the fact that 
many other industries get what are called 
special tax concessions. The mining 
industry, the oil-production industry, 
and certain other industries, such as 
television, get some recognition of their 
particular peculiarities or their particu- 
lar economic development. 

What the report of the Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business has proved— 
and I believe proved beyond a shadow 
of a doubt—is that a company which 
is a growing company, or one that is 
referred to as a growth company, when 
faced with the excess-profits rates, on 
top of the normal tax and surtax, finds 
it literally impossible to accumulate 
capital. 

I point out again what the Senator 
from Alabama has stated, namely, that 
the inability to get credit, because of the 
tightening up of credit, makes it all the 
more important that there be some equi- 
table adjustment made in the tax rate. 
If on the one hand we continue the 
excess-profits tax without any exemp- 
tion, such as is proposed by the pend- 
ing amendment, and on the other hand 
raise the interest rate, thus tightening 
up the availability of credit, we have 
placed an almost insurmountable ob- 
struction in the path of small industry, 
which seeks to be a true competitor. 

Of course the restrictions on small 
business show up in the bidding on con- 
tracts. After all, the Government wants 
efficient bidders on contracts. Many 
witnesses before the subcommittee tes- 
tified that when a small business was 
denied a contract it was primarily due 
to the fact that it did not have the 
capital, or did not have the plant it 
could have developed with capital, and 
thereby was denied an opportunity to 
participate in the bidding. 

As the Senator from Alabama has 
pointed out, much of the business han- 
dled by small-business men is in the 
field of subcontracting, in which the 
profits are not very high. If the oppor- 
tunity to bid is to be lost because of the 
excess-profits tax, then, of course, there 
is not much hope for the small-business 
man. 

There are a number of companies 
which favor the extension of the excess- 
profits tax, and for a very good reason. 
Let us take, for example, the M. A. Hanna 
Co., the former interest of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. According to Moody’s 
Register, during 1952 the company had 
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a total income of $22,803,000, and paid 
an excess-profits tax of only $43,000. 

In 1951, with an income of $23 million, 
it paid no excess-profits tax at all. 

Montgomery Ward had an income on 
gross sales of $1,084,000,000, and a profit 
of $95,713,000. It paid no excess-profits 
tax. 

The reason is their base period. When 
we come into the field of postwar indus- 
try, or new industry, which has a late 
base period, companies in that category 
feel the full impact of the excess-profits 
tax. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I suggest that 
many small businesses, with earnings of 
less than a quarter of a million of dollars, 
have paid more in excess-profits tax than 
some of the great industrial giants which 
the Senator from Minnesota has men- 
tioned. A company with earnings of 
$200,000 would pay $164,000 in excess- 
profits tax. How much did Montgomery 
Ward make? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. How much did 
they pay in excess-profits tax? 

Mr.SPARKMAN. How much did they 
earn? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Ninety-five million 
dollars, approximately. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Ninety-five million 
dollars; and they paid no excess-profits 
tax. Nevertheless a small business, op- 
erating in my State, earning $200,000, 
would pay $165,000 of it in excess-profits 
tax. It is little wonder that small busi- 
nesses cry out against the injustice and 
inequity of the law as it is applied. 

Of course, the Senator from Minnesota 
has correctly stated, as I tried to say a 
few minutes ago, the trouble is that the 
industrial giants have been in business 
for many years and they have established 
a certain historical record, or a certain 
base on which to stand. The excess- 
profits tax does not take effect until a 
company gets above a certain base on 
which itstands. Asmall business, which 
started, say, at the end of the war, with 
perhaps two GI's getting together and 
using their separation pay or a couple 
of thousand dollars, and building up 
their business little by little, if the busi- 
ness earns as much as $100,000, pays in 
excess-profits tax more than the great 
Hanna Co. or Montgomery Ward, or some 
of the other large companies to which 
the Senator from Minnesota has re- 
ferred. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield to me? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. According to 
Moody’s Standard Investors’ Service for 
April 1953, the following companies paid 
no excess-profits tax in 1952: United 
States Steel—— 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That company 
paid no excess-profits tax at all in 1952? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It did not pay any 
excess-profits tax in that year. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. What were the 
earnings of that corporation? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I do not have that 
figure, I regret to say; but its earnings 
were in the hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Certainly they 
were. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Other companies 
which, according to Moody’s Standard 
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Investors’ Service, paid no excess-profits 
tax in 1952 were Continental Can Corp. 
and Anaconda Copper Co. They paid no 
excess-profits tax in that year because 
their earnings base was the year 1948, 
a year of high profits; and the excess- 
profits tax does not take effect until the 
profits base is exceeded. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. But, if a small 
company were to borrow $100,000 or 
$200,000 from the RFC, in order to make 
a start with a small machine-tool fac- 
tory, its earnings base might be $25,000. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Or perhaps for 1 
year it would operate in the red, and 
that would offset its $25,000 earnings 
base in the following year. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. If thereafter that 
company obtained a Government con- 
tract, the final result would be that prac- 
tically all the revenues of the company 
in excess of its expenses would have to be 
paid as its excess-profits tax. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; for it would 
be taxed at 82 percent. 

Let me ask whether the Senator from 
Minnesota has before him the earnings 
figures for General Motors Corp. It 
earns more than any other American 
corporation; does it not? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. I recall that 
its net profits were well in excess of $600 
million. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not know 
about that, but my understanding is that 
its earnings base is approximately $500 
million, with the result that until it has 
a net profit of $500 million, it does not 
have to pay an excess-profits tax. On 
the other hand, a small company in my 
State has to begin paying an excess-prof- 
its tax on any net earnings in excess of 
$25,000 a year; $25,000 is the total ex- 
emption it has for excess-profits-tax 
purposes; that provision is written into 
the law. 

We are endeavoring to have the treat- 
ment of small corporations and com- 
panies made somewhat more compar- 
able to the treatment accorded United 
States Steel, General Motors, Conti- 
nental Can, Hanna & Co., and the 
other large industrial concerns. We are 
merely trying to give the small corpo- 
rations and companies a base of $100,- 
000, if they succeed in earning that 
much. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Alabama yield to 
me? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Did the Sena- 
tor from Alabama vote for the excess- 
profits tax in its present form? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes, I did. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I thank the 
Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Let me say how- 
ever, that approximately 2½ years ago, 
I was one of those who advocated the 
$25,000 base, because I recognized then 
that the excess-profits tax was working 
a hardship. 

I wish to say I am sorry I ever voted 
for the excess-profits tax. I remember 
that at that time the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], 
who then was chairman of the Finance 
Committee, I believe, and the distin- 
guished Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
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MILLIKIN], who at this time is chair- 
man of that committee, pointed out to 
us many times some of the bad features 
of an excess-profits tax. Certainly such 
a tax has bad features. No one has said 
a good word for it. I do not believe any 
Member of the Senate favors an ex- 
tension of the excess-profits tax. Cer- 
tainly no one in the executive agencies 
in Washington has had a kind word to 
say for the excess-profits tax. 

I hope that when we get rid of the 
excess-profits tax, we shall devise a plan 
by which it will be possible to avoid 
ever again having to impose an excess- 
profits tax, because of the inability to 
avoid great injustices under such a tax. 
I have never been able to think of a way 
to write an excess-profits tax without 
doing the injustices and the inequities 
which have developed under the present 
excess-profits tax law. 

Some of our experiences with the ad- 
ministration of the excess-profits tax 
and some of the developments under it 
were mentioned a few minutes ago by 
the senior Senator from Minnesota. For 
instance, the great United States Steel 
Corp., a splendid organization which has 
done an outstandingly fine job over 
many, many years, does not have to pay 
a penny of excess-profits tax. That is so 
simply because of the past record of that 
corporation. On the other hand, a GI 
who returns to New Jersey or Alabama or 
California or elsewhere in the United 
States, and who wishes to begin a little 
business—often by means of using his 
separation pay or the savings he was able 
to accumulate while he was in the serv- 
ice of his country—is required to pay an 
excess-profits tax on every dollar he 
earns in excess of $25,000. 

I do not think it is asking too much to 
ask that his exemption, for excess- 
profits-tax purposes, be increased to 
$100,000. The cost of making such a 
change would be $32 million, I do not 
believe that is too much to request, when 
we consider the fact that 95 percent of 
our industrial concerns are properly 
classified as small businesses. Although 
such an amendment would cost $32 mil- 
lion, yet in the long run it would make 
money for the Government. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield to me? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY. Is it not true that a 
very large percentage of American busi- 
nessmen eventually fail? A man- who 
goes into business may be successful for 
a while, but eventually he is likely to fail. 
I think more than 75 percent of Ameri- 
can small-business men fail eventually. 

I remember that during the depression 
thousands and thousands of small-busi- 
ness men were closed out, although at 
that time the big businesses were able to 
continue to make profits and to declare 
dividends. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That was because 
over the years they had been able to 
build up reserves. 

Mr. MURRAY. Les. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. But a small-busi- 
ness man, operating on a very small base, 
could not build up a reserve sufficiently 
large to protect him when the storm 
came. 
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Mr. MURRAY. The big businesses 


are also able to build up legal depart- - 


ments to look after their interests in 
connection with the enactment of legis- 
lation. They maintain such offices at 
the Capital of the Nation and the ex- 
penses of maintaining those offices are 
deductible from the incomes of those 
businesses when they make their income- 
tax reports. As a result, the large busi- 
nesses are able to take care of themselves 
very well. 

On the other hand, the small-business 
men have not been able to do that. In 
the early days of the depression it was 
even difficult for them to obtain loans 
from the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator from 
Montana is entirely correct. 

Mr. MURRAY. I remember some 
businessmen in one of the smaller towns 
of Montana who were very successful 
over the years, but during the depression 
they got into debt. When they applied 
for loans the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation thought it was remarkable 
that a businessman in a town with a 
population of 2,000 or 3,000 would re- 
quest a loan of $50,000. The RFC did 
not think that was reasonable, whereas 
that businessman did business with the 
people living in an area of 100 square 
miles and he had to carry farmers on his 
books, and the farmers were broke. So 
during such periods the small-business 
men suffer very severely. 

As the Senator from Alabama stated 
a while ago, when the war began many 
of the small-business men could not ob- 
tain Government contracts because they 
did not have adequate facilities, and they 
could not develop them because they did 
not have sufficient funds. 

It seems to me it would be a very seri- 
ous blunder for the Senate to reject the 
amendment. Only yesterday we had be- 
fore us a treaty for the purpose of bail- 
ing out speculators in German bonds. 
Under that treaty we provided for those 
who had speculated in those bonds and 
had bought them for a song. They will 
recover perhaps $500 million or $600 
million. It seems to me that it would 
be a very serious mistake on our part 
to fail to make this exemption for the 
small-business men of the Nation, who 
over the years have suffered so severely 
and most of whom eventually go broke. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I appreciate very 
much the remarks of the distinguished 
Senator from Montana. 

Mr. President, I am about to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Tosey], but first let me 
say that the Senator from Montana has 
pointed out that small businesses now are 
beginning to get into a difficult situa- 
tion. The Senator from Montana 
spoke of the large number of casualties 
among small businesses in the days when 
the recession began. Of course, that is 
correct. 

Mr. President, I may remind Senators 
that the great panic, which we usually 
speak of as having begun in 1929, started 
first with the farmers and second with 
the small-business people. They were 
the ones who were in the vanguard of 
the great depression. It closed in slowly 
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upon the big industries, for the very 
reason that the Senator from Montana 
has stated. It closed in slowly upon the 
financial institutions of the country. It 
was similar to a disease which gradually 
overcomes its victim. I call attention to 
the fact that a condition of that kind is 
already working in this country, first 
upon the farmers, exactly as happened 
before; and it is now threatening to 
take hold, indeed, is actually starting 
to take hold of small businesses. We 
ought to read the signs of the time and 
should profit by past experience. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, I believe the Wall 
Street Journal of yesterday or the day 
before contained an article in which it 
was stated that for the third quarter of 
this year, there will be a considerable in- 
crease in unemployment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Exactly, and I may 
remind the Senator from Montana that, 
as the Senator from Kansas IMr. 
ScHOEPPEL] stated a few days ago Mr. 
David Lawrence wrote a very thought- 
provoking column which he began by 
saying, “Congress may be legislating the 
next depression.” I am unwilling to 
accept that theory, but that is the view 
of Mr. Lawrence; and it certainly shows 
some of the signs that should be heeded. 

Dr. Nourse, who certainly is a sound, 
sensible economist, recently said, “The 
present has all the making of a depres- 
sion.” I think I have quoted his words 
exactly. 

So I want to go on through with the 
amendment which is designed to afford 
relief to small business. I agree to fol- 
low Mr. HALLECK, Mr. SADLAK, and the 
Rules Committee, as well as the ad- 
ministration. And I agree to follow the 
pleas for relief by small-business men 
throughout the country. 

Mr. TOBEY. Does the Senator from 
Alabama have his fingers crossed? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No. I say that 
meaningly—that is, as long as they are 
right. 

Mr. TOBEY. That is a qualifying 
clause. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Not at all. Itisa 
safety provision. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. TOBEY. I shall take only a few 
minutes. I shall not address the Senate 
at length on the subject of the rotten 
labor conditions which exist in New Or- 
leans, but the members of a great col- 
ored union, and their leader, and a great 
white union of dockworkers, met with 
our subcommittee in a court room in New 
Orleans last week. 

Mr. President, we are dealing with 
crooks and criminals, who are acting as 
labor leaders. There is proof today in 
a New Orleans newspaper that the work- 
ers are casting off the yoke of bondage. 
Now let them go ahead and kick Dave 
Dennis out. 

In the New Orleans Item of July 14, 
1953, there is an article headed “Dock 
Union Votes To End Assessment.” I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
printed in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Dock UNION Vores To END ASSESSMENT 


A roaring voice vote Monday night ended 
the 5-percent salary assessment in the Negro 
longshoremen’s local but left President Dave 
A. Dennis still in possession of his union 
office. 

The vote took place as a result of a chain 
reaction inside the union—local 1419 of the 
International Longshoremen's Association. 
AFL—following Tobey committee hearings in 
New Orleans. 

The committee had charged that Dennis 
and his leaders had failed to account for 
about $287,000 in 5 percent collections dur- 
ing the past 4 years. 

The meeting last night took place at the 
Common Laborers Hall, 201 Iberville. 

It was limited to union members in good 
standing, which barred the press and also 
former local members who had fallen be- 
hind in 5 percent payments. 


CHEERS AND BOOS 


The sound of a spirited meeting going on 
inside rolled out to the street in waves of 
cheers and boos. 

Leaders of the Dennis administration re- 
ported after the meeting that they had gone 
along reluctantly with a motion ending the 
5 percent. 

This motion was introduced by Joseph 
Pierre, a former vice president of the union. 

It was re that Dennis and his group 
kept control of the meeting during efforts 
made before the 5-percent vote to oust Den- 
nis as president. 

Dennis administration leaders said they 
su the Pierre resolution as a compro- 
mise to “satisfy the will of the membership 
and restore peace in local 1419.“ 

They said about 2,400 members attended. 
Total membership on the books is about 
3,400. 

DENNIS PRESIDES 


Dennis opened the meeting and presided, 
but the membership shouted him down at 
several points. 

Speakers who attacked his record or intro- 
duced critical motions included Ernest 
James, Alvin Bocage, Cornelius Smith, and 
Leo Tankerson. 

This group had called and led two earlier 
protest meetings against the Dennis admm- 
istration, 

They had also circulated petitions at 
meetings and along the waterfront asking 
the ILA to fire Dennis from the presidency 
and out of the union. They asked the ILA 
to hold a new election in the local. The 
rebel group claimed that more than 2,000 
men signed the petitions. 

The ILA conducted a formal hearing of the 
charges in New Orleans last week. Frank 
Yeager, of Galveston, ILA Gulf district presi- 
dent, presided at that session. After hearing 
charges by James Tankerson and others, 
Yeager said the protests would be taken 
under advisement. 

“TO MAKE BEEFS” 

Dennis is secretary of the ILA Gulf dis- 
trict and a vice president of the international 
union. 

He had announced that last night's meet- 
ing was being called “to give anybody who 
wished a chance to get up and make his 
beefs.” 

Dennis opened the session still apparently 
backed by union’s national and district offi- 
cialdom. But his local ieaders had indicated 
for a week that some compromise such as 
ending the 5 percent might be agreed to. 
There had even been some talk among his 
leaders that Dennis might resign. 

He made vigorous denial that his group 
had misused or failed to account for union 
funds. He claimed that he gave strong lead- 
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ership to the Negro longshoremen and served 
. their interest. 

After last night’s meeting his leaders said: 
“Dave has weathered the storm and he 
doesn’t plan to resign.” He was elected first 
in 1948 and again in 1952, and has 3 more 
years in office. 

DUES $1 A MONTH 

Regular dues in the local are $1 a month, 
payable quarterly. The extra 5 percent as- 
sessment was justified as a means of sup- 
porting the local’s benefit program. 

It provided each member with $1,000 life 
insurance. The local also ran a commercial 
funeral home, owns some rental property, a 
recreation center near Slidell, and a loan 
company in liquidation. 

Several of the rebel group thought after 
the meeting that they had voted to up the 
dues from $3 to $15 a quarter, while ending 
the 5-percent assessment. 

Dennis leaders said, however, that the 
dues were left at $3 a quarter “and any 
change in dues or payments was left to be 
decided later.” 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I do 
not know that the statement of the Sen- 
ator and the newspaper article have any 
connection with small business. 

Mr. TOBEY. I may say to the Senator 
they have this to do with the subject. 
The smallest-business man in the world 
is the shoemaker who has a small fam- 
ily. When excessive initiation fees are 
exacted from him and taken from his pay 
envelope, it is high time that we cried 
out against it—and I am crying out. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The distinguished 
Senator may always be counted upon to 
ery out in the cause of the little man and 
any other person who needs help. 

Now, Mr. President, I desire to yield to 
the Senator from South Carolina, who 
I see is on his feet. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I believe the Senator from 
Alabama has already brought out what 
I wanted to ask him about. At the pres- 
ent time, it looks as if the small-business 
man may have a very hard time meeting 
his future obligations. If that be true, 
it would seem that the Senator from 
Alabama is endeavoring by way of an 
amendment to make it possible for the 
small-business man to build up a motest 
surplus with which in the future to meet 
a possible erisis with which he may be 
confronted. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is exactly 
correct; and in the ordinary course of 
events we know he is going to have to 
meet such a crisis, because we know that 
when the cutback in defense orders be- 
comes effective, he is the one who is go- 
ing to be hit first and hardest. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
It is true that big business has already 
built up reserves. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
They have their reserves, and they have 


them even now, under the law that is now 


on the statute books. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct; 
and I have no criticism of it. It is neces- 
sary that a point be established above 
which profits will be regarded as exces- 
sive. The problem is difficult. Iam not 
criticizing the committee for having se- 
lected the particular formula it chose. 
I do not know how they could have se- 
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lected a formula to take care of the new 
businesses that come into existence. 
But what I am pleading for, and all I am 
pleading for, is that the exemption be 
increased. Originally it did not exist, 
except, perhaps, to the extent of $10,000; 
but about 2 or 2½ years ago it was in- 
creased to $25,000. The law has worked 
satisfactorily so far as the $25,000 ex- 
emption is concerned, except that it is 
simply not sufficient. I am asking that 
it be increased to $100,000. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. I am sure the Senator 
from Alabama is aware of the fact that 
large concerns are able to borrow large 
sums of money, and that when they do 
it builds up their credits under the ex- 
cess-profits tax. But the smaller con- 
cerns are unable to borrow such vast 
sums of money, and are therefore unable 
to get the additional credit which the 
large concerns obtain by borrowing 
money. The Senator from Alabama is, 
of course, familiar with the fact that 
many of the largest concerns in Amer- 
ica, concerns which at the present time 
are making profits higher than they have 
realized for years, are not in excess- 
profits-tax bracket, and are not now 
paying excess-profits taxes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; I may say to 
the Senator from Louisiana, that was 
brought out a few moments ago. The 
distinguished Senator from Minnesota 
read some of those on the list. I was 
surprised to learn that United States 
Steel pays no excess-profits tax—at least 
that it paid none in 1952. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Pursuing the same line of inquiry, is it 
not also true that at the present time 
the Government is, so to speak, more or 
less pulling the carpet from under the 
small businesses, so far as the RFC is 
concerned? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I mentioned a few 
moments ago one or two small companies 
in my State that had been making use 
of a line of credit at the banks to the 
extent of perhaps $60,000 or $100,000 
were called in by the banks when the 
hard-money policy came in, and were 
told, “We are sorry, but we cannot carry 
you any more.” Those companies have 
been left stranded. Their officials came 
to Washington, and each one of them 
was successful in arranging with the RFC 
for a loan that would enable it to carry 
on. But the RFC has now changed its 
policy, and an effort is being made by the 
present administration to abolish the 
RFC altogether. If that is done, there 
will be no place where such loans will be 
available. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Is it not true that the small-business man 
cannot obtain credit at the banks, for 
the reason that most of the banks have 
to meet their obligations annually? 

Mr.SPARKMAN. Most of small banks 
are unable to do that. I am talking 
about the bank in the average small 
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town. Such banks do not have a suffi- 
cient capital structure to carry on their 
business and to lend the small-business 
men money that will enable them to ex- 
pand and to buy the equipment they 
ought to have. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it not true, ac- 
cording to the report of the subcommit- 
tee of the Small Business Committee, or 
at least to the extent shown by the survey 
which we were able to make in the Com- 
mittee on Small Business, that the ex- 
cess-profits-tax rate upon small concerns 
has worked toward their merger with 
larger concerns? Instead of having a 
competitive situation developing where- 
by a company can stand on its own two 
feet by the accumulation of capital for 
purposes of growth and competition, the 
fact is that when the maximum rate is 
imposed, as it is on many of the new 
companies, it is fixed so high that it is 
better in the long run literally to merge 
with a bigger company, thereby destroy- 
ing what competition there may be with- 
in that limited field. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is cor- 
rect, and I want to say that merging does 
not mean competition on equal terms. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Oh, no. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The small company 
is absorbed by the large company. 

Again, Mr. President, I say I wish Sen- 
ators could read the hearings we held 
and learn of instances all the way across 
this country of little businesses starting 
with local capital—and that is what 
makes for a healthy economy—and in a 
few years see conditions develop to the 
point where they cannot go any further 
and big business buys them up. That is 
a trend toward monopoly, or certainly a 
concentration of business. It tends to 
destroy the small independent commu- 
nity businesses upon which the economic 
strength of the Nation must depend. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should like to 
have the record absolutely clear, so that 
there will be no doubt about what we 
are talking. The amendment proposes 
an exemption up to merely $100,000. We 
are not talking about a retroactive pro- 
cedure; we are talking about its becom- 
ing effective from the date the bill be- 
comes a public law. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is carefully 
spelled out in the amendment of the 
Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. HUMPHREY, There is no retro- 
activity about it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I believe it goes 
back to July 1, but not beyond that. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Nor are we talking 
about a basic revision of the tax rate, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Not at all. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. We are proposing 
to apply it to the small area of American 
enterprise which at present has an 
exemption of only $25,000 which has 
been found to be insufficient for the 
purpose of capital growth or even for 
meeting the current needs of business 
enterprises. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. 

Does the Senator have before him the 
list of earnings to which he referred? 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. I have just tried 
to get a list of them. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I thought the Sen- 
ator had a statement of the earnings of 
the United States Steel Corp. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I listed the earn- 
ings of two companies—— 

Mr. SPARKMAN. One was Mont- 
gomery Ward, with net earnings of $95 
million. How much was the excess- 
profits tax? 

Mr, HUMPHREY. The excess-profits 
tax was nothing. 

Mr, SPARKMAN. Whereas Mont- 
gomery Ward Co. has a right to earn 
$95 million before it has to pay any ex- 
cess-profits tax, the amendment of the 
Senator from Delaware provides that 
the small company which is now paying 
82 percent of its earnings as excess- 
profits tax above $25,000, shall have 
$100,009 as a base. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. While the Senator 
points out that the small company has 
to pay 82 percent of its earnings above 
the $25,000 exemption, Moody’s Invest- 
ment Service reports that General 
Motors has to pay 63 percent. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, That is because of 
the large base. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It paid a very sub- 
stantial excess-profits tax, but its net 
earnings were over and above half a 
billion dollars, 

Without in any way criticizing Gen- 
eral Motors or the Chrysler Corp. or 
du Pont Chemical Co., the highest rate 
paid was 68 percent. In the State of 
Alabama small business concerns paid 
82 percent, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I was referring to 
that figure only asa typicalcase. There 
are hundreds of such cases all over the 
United States. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY. Is it not true that the 
small business concerns are in fierce 
competition with each other, whereas 
the large concerns are not affected in 
that way? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I would say they 
are in healthy competition. 

Mr. MURRAY. It is a fact that dur- 
ing the depression thousands of small 
concerns were wiped out because prices 
had dropped and the purchasing power 
of the people had dried up, whereas the 
big business concerns were all able to 
continue in business and sometimes to 
increase their profits by raising their 
prices because they had control in the 
field. 

Mr. 
correct. 

Mr. MURRAY. So, it seems to me 
that Congress should try to help small 
business concerns to get on a sound foot- 
ing if they are to continue as a part of 
our economic system, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. President, I intended to read a 
prepared statement, but I ask unanimous 
consent that at the end of my remarks 
the statement which I have prepared 
may be printed in the RECORD, 


SPARKMAN, The Senator is 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR SPARKMAN 


I am supporting this amendment to the 
pending legislation and ask that it be con- 
sidered. a 

Mr. President, this amendment is simple 
and one which can be easily explained. Its 
purpose is to protect many small and grow- 
ing businesses from the impact of excess- 
profits taxation without involving the bulk 
of revenues which are to be raised under 
H. R. 5898. Furthermore, this amendment 
has the additional virtue of ease of admin- 
istration which is seldom if ever achieved in 
other relief formulas. 

This small business amendment to the 
pending legislation calls for the minimum 
credit for exemption from excess-profits taxa- 
tion to be raised from the present level of 
$25,000 to a more reasonable $100,000 figure. 
In today’s industrial economy and with to- 
day's price levels, a small or young business 
is all but completely frustrated in its attempt 
to prosper and to grow with an 82-percent 
tax load placed on its shoulders. Yes, Mr. 
President, under the bill now before us, an 
inequitable and unwise tax will continue for 
6 additional months to threaten the very 
existence of many thousands of small busi- 
nesses. The $25,000 credit which has been 
in operation for the past 2½ years has 
proved to be insufficient to protect the 
dynamic character of our free-enterprise sys- 
tem and the excess-profits tax has shown 
itself once again to be destructive of competi- 
tion and a vigorous economy. 

On June 18 of this year the Senate Small 
Business Committee submitted to the Senate 
a report, entitled “Tax Problems of Small 
Business.” This report (Senate Rept. 442) 
was unanimously supported by the members 
of the committee and was an outgrowth of 
the work of its Subcommittee on Taxation 
which held hearings throughout the United 
States and which conducted investigations 
in the tax field for over a year before the 
submission of the report. The Subcommit- 
tee on Taxation was established while I was 
serving as chairman of the Small Business 
Committee and to guarantee a completely 
nonpartisan approach to this most important 
problem, I named Senator ROBERT C. HEND- 
RICKSON to serve as its chairman. The pres- 
ent chairman of the committee, the senior 
Senator from Minnesota, Senator EDWARD J. 
THYE, and I also served as subcommittee 
members. 

The first recommendation contained in 
Senate Report 442, issued less than 1 month 
ago, is this: 

“As a result of its hearings and studies in 
the field of the impact of Federal taxation 
on small business, your committee presents 
the following findings and recommendations 
to the Senate and to its tax-writing group, 
the Senate Finance Committee: 

“1. All of the testimony taken by the Sen- 
ate Small Business Committee and all of the 
surveys it has undertaken show that the 
excess-profits tax is an inequitable, unjust 
levy, difficult of administration. This evi- 
dence underlined the desirability of calling 
upon the House Ways and Means Committee, 
the Senate Finance Committee, and the 
Treasury Department to propose alternate 
methods for replacing revenue lost by the 
termination of the excess-profits tax to the 
extent that they regard such revenue as ab- 
solutely essential. As a minimum alterna- 
tive, an excess-profits-tax exemption for cor- ` 
porations earning under $100,000 seems indi- 
cated to your committee. Such an exemp- 
tion would result in a relatively minor loss 
of revenue (it is estimated that firms earn- 
ing under $100,000 pay less than 8 percent 
of the dollars raised by the excess-profits 
tax) and would bring the present $25,000 
minimum figure to a more realistic level, so 
far as small businesses are concerned. 
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“Since the conclusion of your committee's 
investigation, however, President Eisenhower 
has sent a tax message to Congress in which 
he asked a 6-month extension of the excess- 
profits tax in the following words: 

„Though the name suggests that only 
excessive profits are taxed, the tax actually 
penalizes thrift and efficiency and hampers 
business expansion. Its impact is especially 
hard on successful small businesses which 
must depend on retained earnings for 
growth. These disadvantages of the tax are 
now widely recognized. I would not advo- 
cate its extension for more than a matter of 
months, However, under existing circum- 
stances the extension of the present law is 
preferable to the increased deficit caused by 
its immediate expiration or to any short- 
term substitute tax.“ 

At one point, it appeared that the excess- 
profits tax extension legislation would carry 
with it this $100,000 exemption limit. The 
House Rules Committee cleared for House 
action, the so-called Sadlak bill which con- 
tained the $100,000 figure and at that time 
it was stated that the White House and the 
Treasury Department did not oppose this 
amendment, Since that time, however, it 
seems that no change from the present law 
is to be given a green light, no matter how 
meritorious it might be and how effective it 
would be in making more just this tax which 
is unanimously considered to be an unfair, 
inequitable and dangerous tax. 

I can well recognize why the Republican 
leadership of the Finance Committee and of 
the Senate have adopted this course, for we 
all recognize that opening the door to allow 
one amendment or relief provision is an open 
invitation for all the ills in Pandora’s Box 
to swarm about the Senate Chamber. 

On the other hand, this small business 
amendment is not a relief provision in the 
usual sense of the word. It does not single 
out one firm or one industry for preferential 
treatment; rather it once again permits our 
free enterprise system to operate and the 
play of the market place to determine wheth- 
„er a business shall be successful or not. In 
the 12 years since 1941, our economy has 
been enmeshed in a series of coils, all of 
which may have been necessary, but each 
one of them posed a serious threat to the 
continued existence of thousands of small 
businesses. This recurring cycle of material 
shortages, material and price controls, al- 
most confiscatory tax levels, contract ter- 
minations, reconversion, material shortages, 
material and price controls, sky-high tax 
rates, contract terminations, ad infinitum 
challenged every businessman to exercise 
his best judgments and hope for luck. 

During all those years, other factors than 
business acumen, market intelligence, and 
production know-how have determined 
whether a small or new concern would pros- 
per—or even survive. It is my hope im sup- 
porting this amendment that for the great 
mass of business enterprises—their own wis- 
dom or lack of it—and the market demand 
curve will play the dominant role. 

For those reasons, I consider the small 
business amendment radically different in 
kind from other relief provisions the Senate 
might be (or has been) called upon to 
consider. 

Secondly, the revenue loss from this small- 
business amendment will not sabotage the 
effort to strengthen the Government’s finan- 
cial position. Since figures are available 
from the Treasury Department Only up 

the 1950 returns, no accurate esti- 
mate of the loss can be made. The closest 
thing to a forecast which I could obtain 
from the Treasury indicates that this amend- 
ment will involve a loss of under $60 million 
in the 6 months of its operations, Accord- 
ing to press accounts recently published, the 
loss of this amendment may run as low as 
thirty or thirty-two million dollars, since it 
would confine the new credit figure to the 
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last 6 months of this year. Certainly, this 
figure is not one to be ignored, but I feel 
that it looms larger as a long-range invest- 
ment in the small businesses of this Nation 
than as a step to bring the budget into 
balance. Furthermore, I suggest that each 
of my colleagues might keep this figure in 
mind when they vote on the several appro- 
priations bills which are still to come before 
us. There might be several items in those 
bills which could be cut with less impact 
upon our national well-being than the con- 
tinuation of this most inequitable excess- 
profits tax upon the small and growing busi- 
nesses which are least able to bear these 
imposts. 

In the third place, I see no reason why this 
should not be a simple amendment to ad- 
minister. Most relief provisions require a 
company of Philadelphia lawyers to write 
them, a battalion to interpret them, and a 
full division to administer them. This small- 
business amendment will only increase the 
credit figure and will in fact substantially 
decrease the burdens of both the taxpayers 
and the tax collectors to the extent that some 
60 percent of all corporations liable to excess- 
profits taxes under the $25,000 minimum 
amount will be removed from that category 
with the imposition of a $100,000 credit. 

I do not wish to detain the Senate unduly, 
but I do feel that it would be worthwhile to 
examine what businessmen themselves think 
about present tax levels. I wish to quote 
from a few of the policy statements issued 
by several outstanding business - organiza- 
tions who have made comprehensive studies 
of the excess-profits tax. 

One of the legitimate small-business or- 
ganizations representing smaller concerns is 
Smaller Business of America, Inc., with its 
membership concentrated in the Cleveland 
area. Its words are these: 

“We have previously gone on record as 
being opposed to the excess-profits tax and 
have recommended that it be allowed to 
expire on June 30, 1953, and now, in view 
of President’s Eisenhower’s recent recom- 
mendation that this law be extended for 
6 months (to December 31, 1953), we have 
restudied this law and its effect on small 
business and have again arrived at the con- 
clusion that the excess-profits-tax law must 
be allowed to expire on June 30, 1953, for 
the following reasons: 

“1, This tax prevents small business from 
expanding. The practical effect of the base- 
period formula and the invested-capital for- 
mula for determining ‘normal’ profits is 
simply that for the great majority of small 
businesses all income in excess of $25,000 
per year (but not in excess of $62,500 per 
year) is taxed at the rate of 82 percent. 
The 18-percent residue is needed entirely to 
maintain the higher level of inventories and 
accounts receivable that result automatically 
from increased volume of sales. Hence, no 
part of so-called excess profits is available 
for plant and equipment expansion. 

“2. The combined and simultaneous im- 
pact of the excess-profits tax and inflation 
prevents small business from even replacing 
existing plant and equipment as it wears out. 
Taxpayers must depreciate their equipment 
on the basis of original cost. But when the 
equipment is fully depreciated and about 
to be scrapped, the replacement cost is 
double, or even triple, the amount of the 
original cost. The added cost must come 
out of profits, but for the small business 
profits in excess of $25,000 per year are 
almost completely taxed away by the con- 
fiscatory rate of 82 percent. Hence, small 
business is hard pressed even to replace 
existing equipment as it wears out. In short, 
small business is hard pressed merely to 
‘stay even’.” 

Another large association of small busi- 
nessmen from all parts of the United States 
is the National Federation of Independent 
Business whose Washington vice president, 
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George Burger, gave the following testimony 
to the House Ways and Means Committee 
when it was discussing this legislation: 

“Our membership is composed of small, 
independent businessmen—retailers, whole- 
salers, and manufacturers—in all lines of 
endeavor, and of professional people. We 
have the largest individual, directly sup- 
porting membership of any business organ- 
ization in the Nation. 

“With regard to the present subject be- 
fore the Committee—I am referring to the 
recommendation of the Administration for 
the continuance of the excess profits tax— 
some few months back, in our official pub- 
lication The Mandate, No. 190, we polled our 
entire nationwide membership on the sub- 
ject matter. In presenting the proposition 
to our membership the Federation's position 
must be to remain wholly neutral, and the 
membership itself must decide what they 
believe is for the best interests of the over- 
all economy of the Nation. Both the pro and 
the con of the proposition was presented to 
them and I am herewith quoting both the 
pro and the con: 

Pro: The platform of the majority party 
promises economies which will permit tax 
cuts. Existing law provides for automatic 
expiration of the excess profits tax on June 
30, this year. Yet members of the majority 
party are now hedging on these 
Fact is that this tax must go as scheduled, 
for studies show that the present tax burden 
is stifling business incentives and business 
ability to survive and grow. Why? Because 
today the corporate income and excess profits 
tax can take as much as $7 of every $10 of 
corporate income. 

“‘Con: The question is whether we would 
rather have a few more dollars to spend or 
to have our Nation adequately armed and 
protected against aggression. The only ap- 
preciable savings that can be made are in 
our defense and foreign-aid programs. Fur- 
ther, this is not a small-business issue. For 
less than 3 percent of all the Nation's busi- 
ness firms, which include our giant corpora- 
tions, are subject to the excess-profits tax. 
If this tax is eliminated, it may deprive 
small unincorporated firms and individuals 
of any chance for reductions.’ ” 

The result of this Nationwide poll (Man- 
date No. 191) discloses that 67 percent of the 
members voted for the elimination of the 
excess-profits tax, 27 percent against, and 
6 percent no vote. 

The very active Smaller Business Associa- 
tion of New England, Inc., has communi- 
cated with all Members of Congress, and my 
colleagues may already have seen their rec- 
ommendation. I feel that their words are 
so relevant, however, that I shall repeat 
them at this time: 

“It seems likely that there will be a vote 
very soon on the extension of the excess- 
profits tax for 6 months. This tax has done 
@ really destructive job on small concerns. 
We have had our members go to Washington 
to give to your committees accurate, docu- 
mented testimony to prove this. 

“We think we have shown this tax to be 
unnecessarily severe, unjustifiably arbitrary, 
and particularly discriminatory against 
small concerns. The impact on smalls is 
terrific, and with high volume slackening 
off, the desperate need for some immediate 
relief for smalls is obvious and most urgent. 

“Here is a chance to show you are a friend 
of small business by making certain that the 
bill to be soon voted on to extend excess- 
profits tax includes a provision for raising 
the exemption from $25,000 to $100,000. In 
the next 6 months small business needs to 
accumulate a modest reserve with which to 
modernize their machinery and plants and 
expand so as to increase job opportunities 
for the peacetime prosperity of the Nation. 

“Small businesses must have the $100,000 
exemption, and it is estimated it will cost in 
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revenues collected less than sixty million of 
the eight hundred million now collected. 

“Many have spoken in favor of small busi- 
ness, but here is a chance to prove you are 
a real friend of small business.” 

The Council of State Chambers of Com- 
merce, while not exclusively a small-business 
organization, recognized the fact that the 
excess-profits tax bore with especial impact 
upon small and growing businesses. As a 
result of an eight-State survey, the council 
made the following statement: 

“The excess-profits tax fosters monopolies 
and damages small growing businesses, ac- 
cording to a study released today by the 
Washington research office of the Council of 
State Chambers of Commerce. 

“The study declared that the damage of 
the tax to small business goes even deeper 
than stopping growth. It pointed out that 
evidence of this came to light during the 
Small Business Committee hearings in the 
Senate last year and in surveys by eight State 
chambers of commerce last fall. 

“These showed that the excess-profits tax, 
coupled with inadequate depreciation allow- 
ances and inflationary prices, precluded nec- 
essary replacement of equipment, to say 
nothing of expanding facilities, The study 
added: 

“Continuation of this situation can only 
result in failure or sale of such businesses 
to larger concerns which have adequate 
financial resources to carry on. Thus, the 
long-run effect of the tax is to foster 
monopolies.” 

“Pointing out that the twofold objective 
in the enactment of the current excess- 
profits tax, as in previous excess-profits taxes, 
was ‘to increase Federal revenues and to 
control war profits,’ the study declared. 

„Other considerations in the enactment 
of the 1950 excess-profits tax were political 
and psychological. It is believed by many 
that political expediency requires special 
taxes to restrict business profits during a 
defense mobilization period. Psychologi- 
cally, the name “excess profits tax” has the 
advantage of leading people to believe that 
the profits specially taxed are truly excessive 
and that a high rate of tax on them is just. 

“The study continued, ‘the present excess- 
profits tax was passed during a time of in- 
creasing demands for goods, shortages of 
supply, and rising prices. The Congress con- 
sidered the possibility that for a time profits 
on civilian as well as defense production 
might rise inordinately high. Profits on mili- 
tary orders could be controlled by renegotia- 
tion of contracts but other profits obviously 
could not be so controlled. Accordingly, 
Congress adopted the excess-profits tax as 
the means of controlling all profits.’ 

“At the present time, however, control of 
profits on civilian business is no longer a 
problem. The unbalanced demand-supply 
relationship has been corrected, price con- 
trols on all consumer goods have been elim- 
inated and allocation controls on only a few 
materials still remain. Since profits on de- 
fense business can be controlled by renego- 
tiation of contracts, the excess-profits tax 
serves no needed purpose as a control meas- 
ure. The proponents of extension of the 
excess-profits tax beyond next June 30 appear 
to have taken note of these facts because the 
only reason they give for its extension is the 
need for revenues derived from it. 

“Questioning as ‘more apparent than real’ 
the loss in revenue that will occur if the tax 
is allowed to expire in June, the study said: 

When the Federal Government takes 
cents in taxes out of every dollar of corporate 
profit, little incentive is left to justify the 
wear and tear on human and material re- 
sources to increase profits by expanding sales 
volume and by holding down costs. 

Management becomes less concerned 
with improving production methods. There 
may be less resistance to inflationary wage 
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increases, and a tendency to relax cost con- 
sciousness generally, 

There is a natural temptation to en- 
courage excessive spending for such items 
as advertising, travel, and other promotional 
activities when the cost is only 18 cents for 
each dollar and when the prospect for creat- 
ing future goodwill is so apparent. The net 
effect of these natural reactions to an 82-per- 
cent tax on profits is to reduce materially 
total corporate net profits subject to the reg- 
ular corporation income tax of 52 percent.“ 

The views of the National Oil Jobbers 
Council were expressed in a letter addressed 
to Senator EDWARD J. THYE, my distinguished 
friend from Minnesota, who is as 
chairman of the Small Business Committee 
of the Senate: 


Hon. Epwarp J. THYE, 

Chairman, Select Committee on Small 
Business, United States Senate, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: The National Oil Job- 
bers Council is, in effect, a federation of 
State associations of independent jobbers 
and distributors of petroleum products. The 
organization represents 25 States * * and 
approximately 12,000 individual small-busi- 
ness men. 

As their general counsel, I want to compli- 
ment you on behalf of the NOJC on the ex- 
cellent report made by your Select Commit- 
tee on Small Business on the subject of Tax 
Problems of Small Business. Your report 
represents a practical approach and discus- 
sion of one of the greatest problems facing 
the small-business man today—a tax situa- 
tion that precludes not only reasonable 
growth but, of even more significance, the 
ability to compete with large or integrated 
competitors. 

The organization which I represent does 
not belong to that category of small-business 
groups that believes big business should be 
broken into little pieces. To the contrary, 
we believe there is a place in the American 
business structure for both large and small 
business and that the two of them can walk 
in the road and survive if the rules for all 
are equitable and just, and such rules are 
enforced against big and little alike. 

We rarely come to the Congress asking 
aid, and in no instance have we sought sub- 
sidy or assistance to compensate for our in- 
efficiency. We believe in a system of free, 
competitive enterprise, subject to a mini- 
mum of governmental regulation, and if a 
business cannot survive under such a sys- 
tem, it is unworthy of enjoying the status 
of an independent business. * * * 

You, the members of your committee, and 
your staff have done an excellent middle-of- 
the-road job. I am sure that if you would 
lend your efforts toward seeing that the rec- 
ommendations contained in your report are 
carried forward into the law, you will have 
accomplished in deed that which has been 
talked about for the last 20 years but never 
performed, That 1 stroke of accomplish- 
ment will produce more benefit than the 
total assistance given to the small-business 
man in the past 2 decades. What you 
recommend is not help but, in reality, a 
means of helping a man help himself. 

Sincerely yours, 
Oris H. ELLIS, 
General Counsel. 


In concluding, I want to point out that 
not one person who has had any direct con- 
tact with the excess-profits tax has had a 
kind word for it. In their testimony before 
congressional committees, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, Mr. Humphrey, and the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, Mr. Weeks, have con- 
demned the nature of this tax. In his tax 
message of May 20, the President of the 
United States addressed himself to the ex- 
cess-profits tax in the following words: 

“Though the name suggests that only ex- 
cessive profits are taxed, the tax actually 
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penalizes thrift and efficiency and hampers 
business expansion. Its impact is especially 
hard on successful small businesses which 
must depend on retained earnings for growth, 
These disadvantages of the tax are now 
widely recognized. I would not advocate its 
extension for more than a matter of months. 
However, under existing circumstances the 
extension of the present law is preferable 
to the increased deficit caused by its im- 
mediate expiration or to any short-term sub- 
stitute tax.” 

I wish to stress that these views of mine 
regarding the excess-profits tax are not re- 
cent ones. I call to the attention of my 
colleagues my remarks on the Senate floor 
which I made on April 14. These views may 
be found on pages 3077 and 3078 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I shall not quote 
from it in any detail, but I will review what 
I said at that time on the excess-profits tax: 

“Based on my personal appraisal of the 
impact of present tax policies upon the 
smaller producers of the Nation, I recom- 
mend that Congress allow the excess-profits 
tax to expire on June 30 of this year. It has 
become increasingly apparent that this par- 
ticular tax bears more heavily on small busi- 
nesses than does any other, and leaves these 
independent firms at a great disadvantage 
in competing with larger corporations, The 
earnings records of smaller companies are 
seldom stable enough to warrant calling any 
base period normal; and, all too often, any 
profit at all is considered excessive under 
the purview of the present law. This is ob- 
viously true in the case of new firms which 
have just begun operations, even though 
there have been enacted some amendments 
which take a short step in the direction of 
easing the tax burden on these enterprises. 
On the other hand, the inequity is also pres- 
ent on all small businesses which now are 
forced to pay to the Director of Internal 
Revenue as much as 82 cents of each addi- 
tional dollar of income, and whose total tax 
bill may, and often does run as high as 70 
percent of all profits. Few large, integrated 
companies with stable earnings records over 
the base period are forced to return to the 
Treasury such a large percentage of their 
income. 

“Should the revenue loss from the lifting 
of this tax be greater than the Nation can 
afford at this time, I would recommend that 
an alternative to the excess-profits tax be 
imposed as a strictly temporary meas- 
ure. „ . e” 

Apparently, however, there is no better way 
to raise revenue than to resort to an exten- 
sion of this unjust tax. The prospect of los- 
ing some $800 million in revenue during this 
fiscal year when the Government will be run- 
ning at a substantial deficit will undoubtedly 
persuade a majority of the Senate to support 
the extension of the excess-profits tax for 
6 months. But there is a way to alleviate 
the worst blow imposed by this tax and that 
is through adoption of the small-business 
amendment. The loss so involved is small 
and the gain is most important. 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, there 
are many conflicts with reference to the 
doctrines which I earnestly preached in 
this body some 2 or 3 years ago when I 
told the Senate exactly what the excess- 
profits tax would do despite all our ef- 
forts to prevent it. I am very happy to 
know that we have reached a time when 
the excess-profits tax is likely to disap- 
pear from the picture. 

I am greatly impressed, Mr. President, 
with the amendment offered by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
WittimaMs] and with the statements of 
distinguished Members of this body who 
are on the Small Business Committee. 
The reason why they see the inequity of 
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the excess-profits tax as applied to 
small business is that they have been 
studying that particular subject. 

The excess-profits tax never has been 
a good tax; it is not a good tax now, and 
we cannot make it an equitable tax, try 
as hard as we may. 

Mr. President, we face a practical 
proposition. Of course, I am assuming 
that the amendment of the Senator from 
Delaware is a good amendment. I know 
that I can get out of my desk 5 or 10 
good amendments with reference to the 
excess- profits tax. I have no doubt that 
any Member of this body could offer 
several good amendments to the excess- 
profits tax bill if he had the opportunity 
to do so. But that is not exactly the 
practical question which is facing us. 

Senators talk as if only one amend- 
ment should be considered, and that is 
an amendment to take care of the small- 
business man. What am I to say to in- 
numerable small-business men and me- 
dium-sized businessmen who have pre- 
sented most meritorious cases? It is pro- 
posed to extend the tax for only 6 
months, and we know much about the 
conditions existing in the House. But, 
if we adopt one amendment for small 
business, in good conscience I cannot 
withhold amendments which should be 
offered in behalf of other businesses, nor 
can any Senator on the floor who prop- 
erly weighs his responsibility in the Sen- 
ate. 

Senators talk about small-business 
men as being the only men who are hit by 
the excess-profits tax. They forget that 
there is a tax on individual citizens, 
many of whom are small. There are 
Many such persons in this country. The 
excess-profits tax does not apply to any 
individual citizen or to a partnership; 
it applies only to corporations. I dare 
say there are many small individuals 
who need some tax relief. They never 
thought of organizing a corporation. 
They never had a dollar to put into a 
corporation. If we are going to talk 
about small businesses—and I am aware 
we are now talking mostly about cor- 
porations—I know very well that all of 
them are not so small as some may think 
they are as compared with individual 
taxpayers. 

After earnest efforts on its part, Con- 
gress passed an excess-profits tax and 
tried to make it equitable. The Senate 
had full warning that inequities would 
develop. We did our best. Finally, we 
provided that the law would expire on 
June 30, 1953, and we doubled up on the 
individual taxpayers by imposing on 
them another increase in taxes. We said 
that increase would not expire until De- 
cember 31, 1953. 

Who is worse off in this country? Are 
those who can organize corporations 
and who call themselves small—and 
they are small as compared with larger 
ones, but, nevertheless, can send rep- 
resentatives to Washington to make out 
their case or the individual taxpayer? 
Who is being hurt the most by heavy 
taxes? Is he not the individual? Is 
he not the little man? Is he not the rel- 
atively very small taxpayer? 

Unreasonably high taxes do but one 
thing: they crucify the middle class. 
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The excess-profits tax does but one 
thing: It tends to crucify the small busi- 
nesses organized in corporate form, and 
it takes in a good many of the medium- 
sized businesses, too. Of course, it di- 
rectly tends to the creation of monopoly. 

The Excess Profits Act expired as of 
June 30 of this year, and the last in- 
crease of about 11 percent on individual 
taxpayers will expire as of December 31 
of this year. It seems to me there is 
much merit in saying to small corpora- 
tions, “You will simply have to wait un- 
til we can also do something for the 
small taxpayer, for the little individual.” 

Let us wait until we can get around 
to the small taxpayer. Let us relieve him 
of some of his burdens. Let us not re- 
lieve even the small-business man who 
is big enough, at least, to get himself a 
lawyer, obtain a charter, and then do 
business as a corporation. 

I have no quarrel with corporations, 
but what I am saying to the Senate is 
that in the smallest corporations there 
will be no greater hardship than there 
will be in the lower and middle brackets 
of individual income-tax payers. Let us 
wait until we can do something for those 
people, as well. Otherwise, we shall be 
merely inviting the possibility of doing 
nothing to aid them. 

When a rule was sought for the com- 
mittee bill, the House had an opportuni- 
ty to consider an amendment that was 
in principle the same as the pending 
amendment, although the actual dollar 
losses to the Treasury would not have 
been quite so great. When the House 
Committee on Ways and Means, the tax 
committee of the House, had an oppor- 
tunity to consider the problem, it had 
before it the same amendment. It knew 
what the Rules Committee had reported 
to the House. Yet the Committee on 
Ways and Means did not incorporate 
the amendment in the bill; it was omit- 
ted from the bill. The House relied upon 
a simple extension of the act. In the 
opinion of the Committee on Finance 
that was the proper thing to do. 

We do not take this position because 
we do not recognize the merits of the 
amendment offered by the senior Sena- 
tor from Delaware. Frankly, I say it is 
bound to be a good amendment, but there 
are literally hundreds of other amend- 
ments which could be offered to the Ex- 
cess Profits Tax Act which might be good. 
Some might not be good; but there can 
be no doubt on earth that many of them 
would be meritorious. 

The practical problem is that if the 
bill is opened up by accepting one amend- 
ment, preferential treatment will. be 
given to so-called small-business men 
who are operating in corporate form, 
which is perfectly all right; but no relief 
whatever will be given to individual tax- 
payers in the lower or middle income tax 
brackets. Nothing will be done for an- 
other 6 months for that class of tax- 
payers, and we shall be running the risk 
of tying up the bill in the House. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. FREAR. Is it not true that the 
Senate Committee on Finance placed a 
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termination date of June 30, 1953, on 
the excess-profits tax? 

Mr. GEORGE. The Committee on Fi- 

nance did that. We tried to give relief 
eas fully as we could. I say now that I 
would be happy to vote for the termina- 
tion of this tax, except for the condition 
of the United States Treasury. That is 
why I shall vote to extend it even for 
6 months. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT. Can the Senator from 
Georgia correct or confirm my memory, 
which is that there are approximately 
4 million businesses in the United States 
of all sizes, types, and descriptions? 

Mr. GEORGE. I have seen that fig- 
ure. Probably there are about that 
number of businesses of all kinds and 
descriptions. 

Mr. BENNETT. Another figure in my 
mind is that there are approximately 
400,000 corporations, which means that 
1 out of 10 businesses in the United 
States is incorporated; the other 9 rep- 
resent grocery stores, shoe shops, filling 
stations, and other individual enter- 
prises, 

Mr. GEORGE. And partnerships? 

Mr. BENNETT. And partnerships. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator is at least 
in the neighborhood of accuracy in his 
statement of the figures. 

Mr. BENNETT. My recollection of 
the discussions in the Committee on 
Finance is the same as that of the Sen- 
ator from Georgia. There are about 
44,000 corporations paying an excess- 
profits tax, so 1 business out of 100 in 
the United States is subject to the ex- 
cess-profits tax. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is correct. 

Mr. BENNETT. The excess-profits 
tax does not touch the great bulk of 
really small businesses, because they are 
affected by the individual income tax. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is correct. 

Mr. BENNETT. They will get no re- 
lief until next January. 

Mr. GEORGE. They can get no relief 
until January. We are freezing them 
with no relief whatever. 

Mr. BENNETT. So when we talk 
about serving small business, we are 
really serving business that is far above 
the ordinary small minimum. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct. That is what I have been 
trying to say. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Of course, what the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia and 
the distinguished Senator from Utah 
have said is absolutely correct. I cer- 
tainly agree with the Senator from 
Georgia as to the need for relief for 
the individual taxpayer of the United 
States. But the individual taxpayer is 
not subject to the excess-profits tax, 
whereas the people who form the small 
corporations are. Even though there are 
a great many more partnerships and 
individual businesses than there are cor- 
porations, there are hundreds of thou- 
sands of small-business corporations, 
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Those who form such corporations not 
only have to pay the excess-profits tax, 
but they have exactly the same burden, 
so far as the individual income tax is 
concerned, as does the partner. They 
have to stand the corporation tax and 
the excess-profits tax. In addition, they 
have to pay the same individual income 
tax which is paid by the taxpayer who 
operates an unincorporated business. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; but 99 percent of 
those who have to pay any excess-profits 
tax are infinitely better off than every- 
one in the lower- and middle-income 
tax brackets. That is all I am say- 
ing, and the Senator knows it is true. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. $ 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I would respectfully 
remind the distinguished Senator that 
there are only 44,000 corporations 
which pay excess-profits taxes. 

Mr. GEORGE. There are only 44,000 
of them, but there are perhaps 45 mil- 
lion or 50 million individual citizens who 
pay income taxes. 

Mr. President, I do not say that the 
small corporations are not entitled to 
some relief. I grant that they are. 
However, they are not the only ones 
entitled to relief. I say again that the 
fair thing is to let this tax on the small 
corporations terminate when it is pos- 
sible for us, even under existing law, 
to do something also for the individual 
income taxpayer. 

I say that in the interest of protecting, 
so far as possible, the Treasury of the 
United States. 

The small-business man pays an in- 
finitely higher tax through inflation and 
unreasonable taxation of every kind, 
than he does in the form of excess profits 
taxes, 

My distinguished friends talk about 
not doing anything for small business. 
Who put in the $25,000 limitation for 
small business? It was the Finance 
Committee. Who fixed an absolute limit 
in behalf of the small-business man in 
the last amendment to the Excess Profits 
Tax Act? It was done by the conference 
committee of the House and Senate, 
when we fixed an absolute limit, on a 
graduated basis, in behalf of the small- 
ousiness man, and gave to the small new 
corporation the benefit of the so-called 
growth formula. So we have done our 
best. We might allow a larger credit. 
We might stop that credit just before it 
takes care of many businesses of medium 
size, and give it to a business which earns 
$1 less than the limit. The taxpayer in 
the higher bracket, who had organized 
his business into a corporate form, would 
receive no relief. 

It seems to me that it is very much 
better to recognize the situation which 
confronts us, and to say, with the great- 
est possible sympathy for the problem 
which has been presented by the amend- 
ment, that we think we ought to continue 
this tax for 6 months as it is, for the 
benefit of the Treasury of the United 
States. After the termination of the tax 
it may be possible to give some relief to 
take care of the excess profits taxpayer 
who can show unusual hardship. The 
tax liability will not all terminate with 
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the date of December 31, 1953. Many 
corporations are not on a calendar year 
basis. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. FREAR. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Georgia if it is not true 
that corporations have been paying ex- 
cess-profits taxes for a longer period of 
time than individuals have been paying 
the increased income taxes provided by 
the last tax law? 

Mr. GEORGE. That is true. The ex- 
cess-profits tax was placed in effect ear- 
lier than the last increase in individual 
income taxes. No doubt, if we had 
thought of it at the time, we would prob- 
ably have provided for the expiration of 
the last increase in individual rates at 
the same time the excess-profits tax ex- 
pired. Nevertheless, it is true that the 
Soe tax was placed in effect 


Mr. President, I have said all that I 
care to say. It is nat a question of op- 
posing this amendment. It is a question 
of recognizing that if this amendment 
goes into the bill, there will be other 
meritorious amendments which must be 
considered. Then it is a question of rec- 
ognizing whether or not such a course 
would lead to agreement with the House. 

Small corporations do not pay 82 per- 
cent on their income. Some few of them 
pay 82 percent on the last dollar of their 
income; but there is a ceiling which ap- 
plies to all corporations. Under the law 
not a corporation in America can be 
taxed more than 70 percent upon its 
total income; and the small-business cor- 
porations cannot be taxed 70 percent. 
But there is a final tax dollar income 
which does take the highest rate, when 
the income gets into the excess-profits 
brackets. 

Mr. President, I earnestly hope that 
the Senate will reject the amendment for 
the reasons which I have tried to set 
forth, 

TAXES—EXCESS PROFITS, INDIVIDUAL INCOME, 

ENTERTAINMENT, COMMUNICATIONS, AND 

TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that the best amendment that 
could be offered to the excess-profits tax 
would be to allow it to expire when it 
was supposed to expire on June 30, 1953. 

EMERGENCY TAXES PERMANENT 


For 20 years there has seldom been an 
instance in which an emergency tax was 
allowed to die. The emergency tax goes 
on because an emergency is always said 
to exist, with plenty of reasons for it. 

The budget is always being overspent. 

We have been overspending the budget 
for 20 years. Therefore, the Congress 
has continued almost every emergency 
tax that has ever been invoked for 
21 years. 

STUDIED ATTEMPT TO DESTROY BUSINESS 


During that entire period there has 
been a studied attempt, in the opinion 
of the junior Senator from Nevada, to 
destroy all business enterprises. That 


destruction has been studied. It has not 


been accidental. 
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We have had studied inflation for 20 
years. We have been printing money 
without stint for that period of time. 

The Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission is another death trap for small 
business and individuals. If everything 
else misses a new business, or an enter- 
prise which is trying to get started, the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
will likely get it. 

It attempts to determine the feasibility 
of an enterprise before the securities are 
allowed to be sold. In the opinion of the 
junior Senator from Nevada, that agency 
was never supposed to perform that 
function. It was supposed to determine 
that the money so secured was expended 
for the announced purpose. 

Nevertheless the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission has established rules 
and regulations under which it can turn 
down anyone who seeks to sell securities 
for a new business or to enlarge an old 
business. 

THE 1934 TRADE AGREEMENTS ACT 


We have the 1934 Trade Agreements 
Act, under which the Secretary of State 
could, and did, remake the industrial 
map of the United States. 

Now suddenly many businesses, in- 
cluding wool textiles, cotton textiles, 
crockery, sheep, wool, mining and min- 
erals, cattle, and a thousand other busi- 
nesses find that they are not included in 
the new industrial map. The new “free 
trade” policy inaugurated under the so- 
called Reciprocal Trade Act has moved 
away from them and into foreign cheap 
labor countries. 

The administration of the 1934 Trade 
Agreements Act was placed in the hands 
of one who had no experience whatever 
in industry, who knew nothing about in- 
dustry, but did know how to trade any 
industry for some fancied foreign advan- 
tage; and that has been realized. 

Taxes pick the bones of business. The 
junior Senator from Nevada is for the 
Williams amendment. He is against ex- 
tension of the excess-profits tax. Earlier 
in the session he introduced a bill to re- 
peal the 11 percent increase in individual 
income taxes. It should be repealed. 
He also introduced a bill to repeal the 
15- to 25-percent tax on entertainment, 
transportation, and many other busi- 
nesses. It should also be repealed. 

The situation in which we find our- 
selves does not add up. We shall always 
continue to be in that situation so long 
as we deliberately vote to send money 
throughout the world without stint. 
TWENTY BILLION DOLLARS ABROAD IN 1954 FISCAL 

YEAR 

Mr. President, I pointed out that we 
blithely vote to give Europe this year 
$6 billion, in addition to the other emolu- 
ments, which include offshore purchases 
and contracts in Europe, for the repair of 
equipment, including airplanes. 

I will say to you, Mr. President, that it 
will be found after investigation, which 
will undoubtedly be made in the near fu- 
ture, that such payments have contained 
almost an unbelievable amount of graft. 

It will mean that from twelve to fifteen 
billion dollars is being expended in Eu- 
rope in offshore purchases and for equip- 
ment, repairs, and on contracts that 
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contain this velvet, in addition to the 
$6 billion for Mutual Security Agency. 

It means that approximately $20 bil- 
lion is b expended in Europe in the 
coming 1 year, not $6 billion. We 
will always overspend as long as Con- 
gress votes blithely for money for re- 
quests that are sent to it, without stand- 
ing on its own feet and determining what 
the taxpayer can stand as a criterion for 
appropriations. 

EARMARKS OF A DEPRESSION 


We have had for 15 years all the ear- 
marks of a depression. All that we have 
lacked is the courage to face the situa- 
tion. 

Only successive emergencies have pre- 
vented a depression. We had practically 
as many unemployed and partially un- 
employed persons in this country in 1940 
as we had in 1932. 

World War II took care of the unem- 
ployed. When we went into world war 
III in Korea we had millions of unem- 
ployed and partially unemployed. We 
cured it by the Korean war. RI 
t AFRAID TO FACE THE ISSUE eux 


So now we are going so fast with the 
pinwheel of expenses that I have enu- 
merated that we are like a man who has 
been on a 6-months’ binge. He does not 
have the courage to sober up. He knows 
that he is going to have a headache. 
The bank has refused to honor his 
checks. His friends say, “Maybe the best 
thing to do is to let Joe go until he sobers 
up and goes back to work.” 

We do not have the guts to face the 
situation. All we can do is vote for 
taxes for 6 months more on corporations, 
big and small. We do not have the 
nerve to terminate the 11 percent addi- 
tional tax on individuals for the 1953 
fiscal year. 

We do not have the nerve to face the 
situation and repeal the emergency en- 
tertainment and transportation taxes. 
If I buy a ticket to go where I live, the 
25 percent tax I must pay is as much 
as it costs most other Senators to go 
home in total transportation. Mr. 
President, these were all emergency 
taxes. 

Mr. President, sometime we must face 
the issue. We must sit down in the cool 
of the evening and face the facts, be- 
cause we have already ruined the incen- 
tive for venture capital investment. It 
is simply not there. 

Furthermore, we have ruined the in- 
centive of young people to borrow money 
from a bank or from anywhere else in 
order to build up a new business. 

They would much rather get a job 
with a corporation or with the Govern- 
ment than start a business, as young 
people used to do. People used to build 
up a business during their lifetime. It is 
almost impossible to do it now. 


NO RESERVE FOR EMERGENCIES 


Mr. President, I say to you that cor- 
porations and individuals are not allowed 
to keep a competent reserve. One or 
two bad years will break most of them, 
except for a very small number of large 
corporations, which are diversified 
enough to handle the situation. 
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" SMALL BUSINESS COMMITTEE 


We have a Small Business Committee 
in the Senate. It labors long hours in 
trying to help small business. 

What do they try todo? They try to 
help small business get a little Govern- 
ment contract, or a loan from the RFC 
in order to go into business, or try to 
get them a guaranteed unit price for 
their product so they can go into busi- 
ness, and try to get them short amor- 
tization periods to pay the original in- 
vestment. ; 

ALL TAXPAYERS IN BUSINESS 


In that way all the taxpayers in the 
country are put into every business, be- 
cause of the short amortization period, 
the guaranteed unit price, and the Gov- 
ernment loans. 

GET “UNCLE” AS A PARTNER 


The talk throughout the United States 
is, “Unless you can get Uncle in business 
with you, you have very little chance of 
succeeding.” 

Mr. President, you must guarantee the 
unit price on what is produced. You 
must take a loan from the Government, 
with a short amortization period, so that 
it will be almost impossible for Congress 
or a bureau to cut you off without losing 
money for the Government. 

Most of this is necessary because of 
the taxes, free trade, Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, inflation, and the 
many roadblocks that the Congress and 
the bureaus can think up. 

It is a deplorable situation, and I want 
to say to you, Mr. President, that unless 
Congress does something about it, it will 
get even worse. 

CONSTITUTION OF UNITED STATES SHOULD BE 
REQUIRED READING 

Mr. President, it would not hurt at all 
to make the Constitution of the United 
States required reading just once more 
for Members of Congress. 

The legislative branch is an independ- 
ent branch of government. The execu- 
tive branch is an independent branch of 
government. I mean the Constitution 
of the United States says they are. 

At this moment they are not independ- 
ent branches, The judicial branch is an 
independent branch of government, ac- 
cording to the Constitution. 

However, Mr. President, for 20 years— 
and this makes the 21st year—the legis- 
lative branch of government has not 
had the guts to stand on its own feet 
with respect to legislation, Whoever 
said that legislation was supposed to be 
written anywhere else but in Congress? 
Word comes to Congress, “You must do 
this or you must do that.” Whoever 
started it? 


CONGRESS LIKE TRAINED SEAL 


It started 20 years ago, and today the 
Congress is like a trained seal jumping 
through a burning hoop. A certain 
movement is made and the seal jumps. 

That is exactly the kind of Congress 
we have, Mr. President, and we might as 
well face it. We have had it for 21 years 
now. That will be the situation until 
we sit down in the cool of the evening 
and find out what is good for the citizens 
of the United States of America. The 
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people that count are the small-income 
people in my State, in Maine, in Texas, 
and in all of the other States. Many 
times they go to the bank to borrow 
money in order to pay the taxes Con- 
gress levies. 

Five dollars, ten dollars, or fifty dol- 
lars is a great deal of money in the 
average family budget, and it makes a 
great difference in the buying of neces- 
sary clothes for the children when they 
start to school in the fall and in getting 
the right food. 

Congress associates with budgets of 
$75 billion or $80 billion, but no one on 
the floor has the faintest idea what even 
a billion dollars amount to, let alone $80 
billion. We do not even have the facil- 
ities to analyze the budget and to deter- 
mine where this money actually goes. 
IMMEDIATE REPEAL OF WAR EMERGENCY TAXES 


Mr. President, I close by saying I am 
in favor of immediate repeal of the 11 
percent emergency individual income 
tax. I am for the repeal of the enter- 
tainment, communications, and trans- 
portation taxes. I am for allowing the 
excess-profits tax to die. 

I am for any amendment which may 
be offered today which will have the 
effect of helping some of the smaller 
income citizens of this Nation, and Iam 
opposed to the bill to extend the excess- 
profits tax itself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

Several Senators requested the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, I have 
listened with great interest to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Finance 
Committee, the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr, MILLIKIN], and to the ranking 
minority member of the committee, the 
senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GEORGE]. They are two outstanding 
Members of the Senate, and all of us 
have the utmost respect for them and 
for their ability. I realize that in con- 
nection with the pending measure they 
are carrying a burden they did not seek 
to carry. Indeed, it occurs to me that 
the present administration should award 
a plaque to the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Georgia for the way he has 
battled for extension of the excess-profits 
tax, when I know that down in his heart 
he honestly does not favor it. 

In his message of May 20, 1953, the 
President of the United States said; 

The excess-profits tax should be extended 
as now drawn for 6 months beyond its pres- 
ent expiration date of June 30. This action 
seems necessary in spite of the fact that 
this is an undesirable way of taxing corpo- 
rate profits. 

Though the name suggests that only ex- 
cessive profits are taxed, the tax actually 
penalizes thrift and efficiency and hampers 
business expansion. Its impact is especially 
hard on successful small businesses which 
must depend on retained earnings for growth. 


These disadvantages of the tax are now 
widely recognized. 


Mr. President, it is true that the excess- 
profits tax is injuring small business. It 
is also injuring growing business. 
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It is a well-known fact that corpora- 
tions subject to the excess-profits tax are 
rather free with expense allowances, 
which are deductible in their entirety. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has not 
furnished Congress with sufficient figures 
on which to base an accurate estimate of 
the increased revenue, if any, which will 
be derived from the proposed extension 
of this tax. 

The Secretary makes no estimate, even, 
of what added revenue will come from 
the excess-profits tax by means of the 
renegotiation process. 

Carrybacks have not been taken into 
consideration in estimating the income 
from extension of the excess-profits tax. 
It is expected that carrybacks will reduce 
by a substantial amount any income. 

Many of the large corporations will be 
permitted to apply heavy carrybacks 
against their 1952 tax liability, if the 
excess-profits tax is extended. 

The law now applies on a pro rata basis 
on carrybacks; and, if the excess-profits 
tax is extended for 6 months, it will per- 
mit carrybacks for a full year. 

This administration has dropped prac- 
tically all Federal controls over business. 
I concurred in many of those proposals, 
but I must remind the Senate that the 
excess-profits tax was designed primarily 
as a control measure to prevent profiteer- 
ing from war contracts or profits indi- 
rectly related to war. 

When the excess-profits-tax law was 
passed in 1951, business was put on no- 
tice that the tax would terminate on June 
30, 1953. Business has prepared its 
budgets accordingly. Can we now vio- 
late what amounted to an obligation to 
American corporations? 

It has been shown that with this as- 
surance on the part of Congress, reserves 
were set up by corporations, to provide 
for expansion and growth. It is to be 
expected that many of those corpora- 
tions will have to change their plans, 
and now will have to pay in excess- 
profits assessments funds that should 
have gone into expansions and improve- 
ments. 

Let us not forget that expansions and 
improvements mean more jobs and more 
money in circulation in the economic 
stream of this country, through the 
channels provided by the Constitution 
for free enterprise. In other words, that 
is the healthy way for our country to 
expand. 

Most of us agree that the working 
people of our Nation, as well as the busi- 
ness people, do not want to depend upon 
Government handouts and subsidies, in 
lieu of the normal income provided by 
American business, 

Extension of the excess-profits tax for 
6 months more will mean that some cor- 
porations will continue to pay excess- 
profits taxes as late as February 15, 1955, 

The staff of the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation has provided 
a tabulation clearly setting forth this 
fact, and I now ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 
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There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


Exoess- proſits- tat rates under present law 
compared with those effective if termina- 
tion date is moved to Dec, 31, 1953 


¥ Boakye end- | tar rate mination | Due date of 
(present date moved 
law) to Dec, 31 
1953 
Percent Percent 

June 30, 1983 30.0 30.0 | Sept. 15, 1953 
July 31, 1983 27.5 30.0 | Oct. 15, 1953 
Aug. 31, 1983 25.0 30.0 | Nov, 15, 1953 
Sept. 30, 1953. 22.5 30.0 | Dee, 15, 1953 
Oct. 31, 1 20.0 30.3 | Jan. 15, 1954 
Nov. 30, 1083. 17.5 30.0 | Feb. 15, 1954 
Dec. 31, 1953 15.0 30.0 | Mar, 15, 1954 
Jan. 31, 1954 12.5 27.5 | Apr. 15, 1954 
Feb. 28, 1954 10.0 25.0 | May 15, 1954 
Mar. 31 1954. 7.5 22.5 | June 15, 1954 
Apr. 30 1954 5.0 20.0 July 15, 1954 

ay 31 1954. 2. 5 17.5 | Aug. 15, 1954 
June 30 1954 0 15.0 | Sept, 15, 1954 
July 31 1954 0 12.5 | Oct. 15, 1954 
Aug. 31 1954 0 10.0 | Nov. 15, 1954 
Sept. 30 1954. 0 7.5 | Dee. 15, 1954 
Oct. 31 1954 0 5.0 Jan. 15, 1955 
Nov. 30 1954. 0 2.5 | Feb. 15, 1955 
Dec. 31 1054 0 0 Mar. 15, 1955 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, in reality 
the excess- profits tax is not a tax on ex- 
cess profits as such, but is a tax on a 
large part of normal profits. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is an excessive tax on 
profits. 

I cannot believe that the need for more 
revenue is justification for enacting an 
inequitable law. 

Everyone—including the administra- 
tion—*recognizes that the excess-profits 
tax strikes hardest at, and has the most 
crippling and paralyzing effect upon, the 
growth companies, the companies that 
have doubled and tripled their business 
volume since the base period 1946-49. 
These companies are, in the main, the 
smaller and medium-sized businesses, 
the vigorous and dynamic companies, 
the companies that have expanded em- 
ployment and hold the greatest promise 
for continued job opportunities, the com- 
panies that have worked the hardest and 
are being penalized the heaviest. 

These smaller and medium-sized busi- 
nesses are now in the worst shape finan- 
cially because of the excess-profits tax. 

If we must have this iniquitous tax, 
elementary justice and respect for fair 
play dictate that there should be some 
relief for these growth companies—a 
provision which will, at least, loosen the 
yoke around their necks and make it 
posssible for them to breathe. That 
would be accomplished, at least to a con- 
siderable degree, by the amendment of 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. WILLTIAuIS], which I sin- 
cerely hope will be adopted. 

Of course, if adequate relief provisions 
were enacted, there would be no revenue 
from the extension of this obnoxious tax. 
Experience has shown that over an ex- 
tended period of time, oppressive taxes 
do not result in creating revenue. 

In the hearings on extension of the 
excess-profits tax, as held before the 
Ways and Means Committee, the testi- 
mony was overwhelmingly against the 
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proposed extension. Of 109 public wit- 
nesses, 104 testified against it. 

It has now been practically 6 months 
since the present administration took 
office. Their opinion on the excess- 
profits tax as a revenue-producing tax 
has not changed. If the excess-profits 
tax is what they have contended it to 
be—and I agree with that interpreta- 
tion—the administration should have 
proposed a source of revenue other than 
the excess-profits tax. 

I do not place the entire blame on the 
administration, because I sincerely feel 
that the House of Representatives and 
the Senate are responsible for revenue- 
raising measures, and that especially as 
a member of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, I should assume my part of the 
blame, since tax measures are an assign- 
ment of the Senate Finance Committee. 

We have been rather tardy in our duty 
perhaps, in not having a plan to sub- 
stitute for the proposed extension of the 
excess-profits tax. 

I cannot refrain, however, from call- 
ing to the attention of the Senate the 
fact that last fall it was repeated many 
times by candidates for high office— 
many of whom were successful—that the 
Federal Government was expending vast 
sums of money unnecessarily; that the 
expenses of the Government were far 
too high; that there was a large amount 
of fat“ in the appropriations; that the 
Government should and could be oper- 
ated on far less money. 

I concurred in some of those state- 
ments and I believe my voting record 
will substantiate that I supported 
amendments proposing appropriate cuts 
in appropriation bills. 

Mr. President, in the light of the 
statements I have just made, the facts 
to which I have referred, and the ad- 
ministration’s budget of almost $75 bil- 
lion, there is not the faintest excuse for 
extending the excess-profits tax, which, 
at the highest estimate, would raise 
about $800 million in taxes. That is 
an optimistic figure and it cannot be 
substantiated, and should not be counted 
upon in connection with efforts to bal- 
ance the budget. 

Therefore, since the administration 
has had 6 months in which to propose 
legislation to supplant the excess-profits 
tax, the lack of courage on the part of 
the administration, the House of Repre- 
sentatives, or the Senate to reduce Gov- 
ernment expenditures is no reason for 
extending this unfair, unjust, inequita- 
ble, and obnoxious tax. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may supplement the remarks 
made by the junior Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HUMPHREY] by placing certain 
Statistics in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the statis- 
tical data were ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 

THESE COMPANIES Pam No EXCESS-PROFITS 
Tax IN 1952 

United States Steel Corp.; Anaconda Cop- 
per Co.; Johns-Manville Co.; Flintkote; 
Kaiser Aluminum Co.; American Machine & 
Foundry: Charles Pfizer & Co.; U. S. Plywood 
Corp.; St. Regis Paper Co.; Carnation Co.; 
General Aniline & Film Corp.; International 
Shoe Co.; Philco Corp.; Montgomery Ward 
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Co.: General Tire & Rubber Co.: Oliver Corp.: 
Budd Co.; Libby-McNeill & Libby; Burling- 
ton Mills Corp.; International Minerals & 
Chemical Co.; McKesson & Robbins, Inc.; An- 
derson, Clayton & Co.; Nash-Kelvinator 
Corp.: J. I. Case Co.; Wilson & Co; Corn 
Products Refining Co.; Liggett & Myers To- 
bacco Co.; Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co.; J. P. 
Stevens & Co., Inc.; Studebaker Corp.; Mon- 
santo Chemical Co. 


1952 EXCESS-PROFITS TAX PAYMENT 


Radio Corp. of America, $47,000. 
Electric Storage Battery Co., $4,000. 


Source: Moody’s Industrials for 1953. 


The big companies are not even in the 
70-percent bracket 


1952 excess- | Effec- 
profits tax tive 
payment! | rate? 


Company 


General Motors 
Sur —. 
Dow Chemical. 


Sears Roebuck— 
Goodyear Rubber 
Goodrich Tire & R 


1 Source: Moody's Investor's Service. 
2 Source: Standard Statistics (Apr. 20, 1953), at pp. 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I cannot 
support an extension of the excess-prof- 
its tax for the relatively small amount of 
income this tax will bring to the Treas- 
ury. The injury to our economy is so 
great that an extension of the tax is not 
justified, 

When this tax was enacted, on Janu- 
ary 3, 1951, it was applied to the tax- 
able years after June 30, 1950. It has 
terminated under existing law as of July 
1, 1953. During the period the tax has 
been in effect it has so hampered the op- 
eration of business and so reduced the 
profit motive for new concerns to go into 
business, and for existing concerns to 
expand and modernize their operation, 
that it has undoubtedly operated to pre- 
vent the creation of new businesses and 
the expansion of existing ones. 

Already the corporations of this Na- 
tion pay a tax of 52 percent on corpo- 
rate income. Before their stockholders 
can receive the benefit of the profits 
earned by the corporation, dividends 
must be declared, and each individual 
stockholder must then pay a personal 
income tax upon the dividends. These 
taxes range from 22 percent to 92 per- 
cent. Corporations working under Gov- 
ernment contracts are already subject to 
have their contracts renegotiated when- 
ever they make a large profit. If a 30- 
percent tax is imposed on top of the al- 
ready too high 52 percent corporation 
tax, realizing that any profits earned 
after taxes are yet subject to an indi- 
vidual tax, corporations subject to the 
tax will inevitably postpone their plans 
for an expansion which would mean an 
increase of job opportunities for our 
working people. 

The extension of this tax has been sold 
to the public upon misleading and spe- 
cious reasoning. For one thing, it has 
been argued that an extension of the 
tax will provide the Treasury with an 
additional $800 million per year in rev- 
enue. That argument does not reflect 
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the truth. The truth is that by collect- 
ing perhaps $800 million from business 
at the corporate level, we prevent divi- 
dends from being declared on which per- 
sonal income taxes would be due. Such 
funds as corporations do not declare in 
dividends they would ordinarily reinvest 
in expanding their productive facilities. 
It is a fair statement that every dollar 
reinvested in business creates additional 
business activity, giving further employ- 
ment and earnings to those who provide 
the labor and materials for industrial 
expansion. 

It is safe to say that every dollar re- 
invested in business expansion would 
generate at least 20 cents directly in 
revenue to the Government. Therefore, 
it is reasonable to assume that approxi- 
mately $200 million of the $800 million 
collected by the excess-profits tax would 
flow into the Treasury if the excess- 
profits tax were removed. 

But that is not the end of the addi- 
tional income this Government would 
receive from a repeal of the excess- 
profits tax. There are undoubtedly bil- 
lions of dollars of worthy industrial ex- 
pansion plans waiting upon an expira- 
tion of the excess-profits tax. Such ex- 
pansion and growth of our system of 
free enterprise will bring with it a vast 
increase in the revenue flowing to our 
Treasury. This help in the expansion 
of our economy is being gravely retarded 
and postponed by the stifling effect of 
the excess-profits tax. 

Personally, I believe the excess-profits 
tax is a good measure to prevent war 
profiteering in times of chaos and'scar- 
city. However, the conditions that make 
such a tax appropriate do not exist today. 
Instead we find the reverse is rapidly 
becoming the case. Economists tell us 
we are in danger of a business recession, 
even a depression. Certainly one of the 
best ways to head off a depression and 
provide additional job opportunities is 
to encourage American business to invest 
its venture capital in expansion of old 
enterprises and the creation of new ones. 

Already it has been made abundantly 
clear that the excess-profits tax is not 
at all a tax on excess profits. In many 
cases it operates as an excess tax upon 
normal profits. The tax as presently 
written is inequitable and unfair. Many 
of the largest corporations in America, 
presently making greater profits than 
at any time since World War II, are not 
paying any excess-profits tax. On the 
other hand, tens of thousands of small 
corporations, unable to borrow money 
for normal expansion, are unble to pro- 
vide for ordinary growth because they 
are not able to retain a reasonable 
amount of their earnings. 

I realize that the budget is not bal- 
anced and that this Nation is operating 
at a deficit at the present time. The 
best answer is to reduce spending. Ihave 
tried to reduce funds for foreign aid 
by as much as $2 billions this year. I 
will continue those efforts. There are 
yet opportunities to reduce waste and 
extravagance in the President's military 
budget without reducing the essential de- 
fense requirements of this Nation. If 
we ever arrive at the logical decision to 
reduce to a minimum the number of 
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American boys sitting idly in Europe, we 
will be in a position to save another 
several billion dollars on the present mil- 
itary budget. 

Those who favor going whole hog on 
spending can take the responsibility for 
continuing a tax program that will 
gradually stifle initiative in this coun- 
try. For my part, I believe that this tax 
is only a beginning of the tax relief this 
Nation is entitled to expect. The indi- 
vidual income taxes are too high. The 
excise taxes are too burdensome, 

Without the support of the President, 
it would ordinarily be impossible to give 
the public tax relief in either of these 
kinds of taxes. Yet during the fiscal 
year 1954 income and excise taxes will be 
reduced because of the expiration of the 
round of tax increases that followed the 
outbreak of the Korean war. If these 
exorbitant tax rates are to continue, 
these taxes will also have to be extended 
under the leadership of an administra- 
tion which promised tax reduction to the 
public. 

For my part, I consider this move to 
extend the excess-profits tax to be the 
beginning of a general movement by the 
administration to maintain high tax 
rates upon everyone in this Nation. The 
excess-profits tax furnishes the admin- 
istration an ideal starting point in ex- 
tending exorbitant taxes because only a 
small percentage of American corpora- 
tions are paying this particular tax. 

Iam not content merely to vote against 
excessive spending. I feel I should also 
vote against the taxes which excessive 
spending makes necessary. Those who 
favor unnecessary expenditures should 
in fairness accept the responsibility of 
enacting the tax laws thus made neces- 
sary. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pur- 
TELL in the chair). The clerk will call 
the roll. . 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Green Maybank 
Anderson Griswold McCarran 
Barrett Hayden McCarthy 
Beall Hendrickson McClellan 
Bennett Hennings Millikin 
Bricker Hickenlooper Monroney 
Bridges Hin Mundt 
Bush Hoey Murray 
Butler, Nebr. Holland Neely 
Byrd Humphrey 
Capehart Hunt Payne 
Carlson Ives Potter 
Case Jackson Purtell 
Clements Jenner Robertson 
Cooper Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Cordon Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Dirksen Johnston, S. C. Schoeppel 
Douglas Kefauver Smathers 
Duff Kerr Smith, Maine 
Dworshak Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Eastland Kuchel Sparkman 
Ellender Langer Symington 
Ferguson Lehman Thye 
Flauders Lennon Tobey 
Long Watkins 
George Magnuson Wiley 
Gillette Malone Williams 
Goldwater Mansfield Young 
e n 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS]. On this question the yeas and 
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nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. BUT- 
LER], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr], 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. WELKER], 
and the Senator from Oregon IMr. 
Morse] are necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. BUTLER] and the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] would 
each vote “yea.” 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ] 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. KENNEDY] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Fur- 
BRIGHT], the Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. KitcorE], and the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS] are absent by 
leave of the Senate. 

I announce further that if present and 
voting the Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. Kiicore] would vote “yea,” 

The result was announced—yeas 34, 
nays 52, as follows: 


YEAS—34 
Anderson Jackson McCarran 
Butler, Nebr. Jenner McCarthy 
Capehart Johnson, Colo. McClellan 
Douglas Johnston, S.C. Murray 
Eastland Kefauver Neely 
Frear Langer Pastore 
Gillette Lehman Russell 
Griswold Long Sparkman 
Hickenlooper Magnuson Symington 
1 Malone Wii 
Humphrey Mansfield 
Hunt Maybank 
NAYS—52 
Aiken Flanders Monroney 
Barrett Mundt 
Beall Goldwater Payne 
Bennett Gore Potter 
Bricker Green Purtell 
Bridges Hayden Robertson 
Bush Hendrickson Saltonstall 
Byrd Hennings Schoeppel 
Carlson Hoey Smathers 
Case Holland Smith, Maine 
Clements Ives Smith, N. J. 
Cooper Johnson, Tex. Thye 
Cordon Kerr Tobey 
Dirksen Knowland Watkins 
Duft Kuchel Wiley 
Dworshak Lennon Young 
Ellender Martin 
Ferguson Millikin 
NOT VOTING—10 
Butler, Md. Kennedy Taft 
Chavez Kilgore Welker 
Daniel Morse 
Fulbright Stennis 


So the amendment of Mr. WILLIAMS 
was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
open to further amendment. 

If there be no further amendment to 
be proposed, the question is on the third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill (H. R. 5898) was ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
clerks, announced that the Speaker had 
affixed his signature to the enrolled joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 294) continuing 
the availability of appropriations for the 
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Small Defense Plants Administration 
for the month of July 1953, and for other 
purposes, and it was signed by the Vice 
President. 


VISIT TO SENATE BY MEMBERS OF 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
WORKERS FOR THE BLIND 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I should 
like to direct the Senate’s attention to a 
group of distinguished visitors to the 
Senate Gallery today. I refer to mem- 
bers of the American Association of 
Workers for the Blind, including several 
guide dogs that certainly, in this case, 
do not lead a dog’s life, but rather a life 
akin to that of a spiritual being, ever 
guarding, watching, and serving. 

From nearly every State in the Union 
have come these workers for the blind. 
More than 400 of them who are them- 
selves blind are dedicating their lives to 
helping their fellow men. 

They are here in convention assembled 
to exchange ideas, to discuss new tech- 
niques of rehabilitation, and for general 
good fellowship. Their task is to im- 
prove themselves and their organiza- 
tions so they can further assist those 
whom they teach and rehabilitate and 
direct back into their accustomed places 
in society and industry. 

The courage exhibited by these people, 
and their ever-positive approach to the 
problems which beset them, should be a 
source of great inspiration to all of us. 
I, for one, wish to thank them and their 
officers who arranged their meeting in 
Washington, for by so doing I have been 
given the privilege to know better such 
dedicated citizens of this country. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, it is now 
proposed to consider 5 or 6 bills, concern- 
ing which I have consulted the minority 
leader, and about which I gave notice to 
the Senate earlier. I believe they are 
noncontroversial, or relatively so. If 
they can be disposed of, we shall not have 
a night session tonight, and I would pro- 
pose that the Senate recess until 12 
o'clock noon tomorrow. 

Tomorrow it is proposed that there be 
a call of the calendar from the beginning 
through Calendar No. 522. On today’s 
calendar there are about 30 or 40 bills, 
as to some of which reports are not ready 
and which the calendar committees of 
both the majority and minority have not 
had an opportunity to study. With re- 
spect to those bills, it is proposed to have 
a second call of the calendar, probably 

on Saturday, depending upon the legis- 

lative situation. The present intention 
is to have the calendar called on Satur- 
day beginning with No. 523. 


PERMISSION FOR CERTAIN IM- 
PROVEMENTS TO TWO BUSINESS 
PROPERTIES IN THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 
Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 

move that the Senate proceed to the con- 

a of Calendar No. 374, H. R. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT, The clerk 
will state the bill by title. 8 

The Cuter CLERK, A bill (H. R. 3087) 
to authorize the Board of Commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia to permit 
certain improvements to two business 
properties situated in the District of 
Columbia. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from California. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I understand the 
junior Senator from Maine [Mr. PAYNE] 
will represent the Committee on the 
District of Columbia in the handling of 
the bill, and I believe the junior Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Case] desires to 
propose an amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The bill is 
open to amendment. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment, and ask that 
it be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the amendment, 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 2, line 4, 
it is proposed to strike out the period, 
insert a colon, and add the following: 
“Provided, That plans for such erection, 
construction, alteration, and conversion 
of such buildings and other improve- 
ments shall first have been approved by 
the National Capital Planning Commis- 
sion, which shall apply reasonable 
standards of architecture and construc- 
tion in passing upon such plans.” 

Mr. CASE. The amendment merely 
provides a safeguard with respect to the 
type of building that might be erected. 
I do not know of any objection to the 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Case]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on the engrossment of the amendment 
and the third reading of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H. R. 3087) was read the 
third time and passed. 


INCREASED SALARIES OF MEMBERS 
OF CONGRESS, JUDGES OF 
UNITED STATES COURTS, AND 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, 
some time ago the Committee on the 
Judiciary approved and reported Senate 
bill 1663, to increase the salaries of 
Members of Congress, judges of United 
States courts, and United States attor- 
neys, and for other purposes. The bill 
is now pending on the Senate Calendar. 

I send to the desk an amendment, 
which I ask to have printed and to lie 
on the table. I propose to call up the 
amendment when the bill is reached on 
the calendar. 

The amendment would strike from the 
bill the provisions providing for an in- 
crease of salary for Members of Con- 
gress. It is very evident to me, from 
looking around and putting out “feelers,” 
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that Senators and Representatives, 
while they are willing to vote for in- 
creased salaries for some persons, do not 
seem to care to vote for an increase of 
salary for themselves. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand a 
tabulation prepared by the American 
Judicature Society, showing the judicial 
salary schedule of all the States of the 
Union, corrected to May 12, 1953. 

This tabulation will be, I think, of ma- 
terial interest to all Members of the Sen- 
ate, especially in view of the fact that 
there is on the calendar a bill, S. 1663, 
of which I have the honor to be the au- 
thor, which would increase the salaries 
of members of the Federal judiciary, 
Members of Congress, and United States 
attorneys. 

This schedule shows that the trend in 
judicial salaries is constantly upward. 
Thirteen States now pay judges of their 
highest courts higher annual salaries 
than are paid to Federal district judges. 

Among the very recent increases in 
judicial salaries which this tabulation 
reflects are the following: 

In Colorado, salaries of judges of the 
highest appellate court have been raised 
by more than 40 percent, and salaries of 
judges in trial courts of general jurisdic- 
tion have been raised by 25 percent, 
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In Iowa, salaries of judges of trial 
courts of general jurisdiction have very 
recently been raised approximately 15 
percent. 

In Missouri, salaries of judges of the 
highest appellate court have been raised 
more than 45 percent, salaries of judges 
of the intermediate appellate court have 
been raised more than 50 percent, and 
salaries of judges of trial courts of gen- 
eral jurisdiction have been raised on a 
sliding scale ranging from 83 percent at 
the bottom-salary grade to more than 
35 percent at the top-salary grade. 

Nevada gave the judges of the highest 
appellate court of that State a flat 50 
percent salary raise. 

North Carolina gave the judges on her 
highest appellate court a salary raise of 
approximately 15 percent, and raised the 
salaries of judges of the trial court of 
general jurisdiction by about 12% per- 
cent. 

North Dakota increased the salaries of 
the judges of both her highest appellate 
court and her trial court of general ju- 
risdiction by a flat 3344 percent. 

In Utah, the salaries of the judges of 
the highest appellate court were in- 
creased by 24 percent and the salaries 
of judges of the trial court of general 
jurisdiction were increased by more than 
38 percent. 
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In Washington, the salaries of judges 
of the highest appellate court were in- 
creased by 25 percent and the salaries 
of judges of the trial court of general 
jurisdiction were increased by 3334 per- 
cent. 

In Wyoming, salaries of judges of the 
highest appellate court were increased 
by more than 37 percent, and salaries of 
judges of the trial court of general ju- 
risdiction were increased by more than 
33 percent. 

That shows the trend, Mr. President. 
I earnestly hope that Congress will take 
note of the very solid basis for that 
trend, and will act soon and favorably on 
S. 1663, a bill to increase the salaries of 
judges and justices of the United States, 
Members of Congress, and United States 
attorneys. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the tabulation to which I have 
referred, and from which I have quoted, 
may be printed in the Recor in full at 
this point as a part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be received and printed, and 
will lie on the table, and without objec- 
tion the tabulation will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The tabulation is as follows: 


Judicial salary schedule, corrected to May 12, 1953 


[Nore.—All corrections and changes received since this schedule wa: cs will be entered in — or ink. Recipients are requested to help keep it up to date by reporting 
corrections or changes not shown here] 
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Judicial salary schedule, corrected to May 12, 1968 Continued 
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Norte.—All corrections and received since this schedule ted will be entered in 
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a G 
9 — K 100,083 | 313 815,000 $7,200-$10,000__/_..............-]-.-.-.-....--- $150-$350_....- 
a) Supreme court; (c) district courts; 
8 3 fixed by counties. 
New Hampshire 533, 242 $2,000-$3,300_|...-...--.------ 
(0) b Supreme court; (c) superior court, 
New Jener 4, 835, 329 — 81, 200-812, 500. 
nk ee SS (b) 2 —— —.— 
divisions ( mere n aea 
part time; (g) county district courts, 
some judges part time, 
a Supreme court; (b) district courts. ie a Ee Sa ee ee 
N 14, 890, 192 | 39, 200 |88750067] $30:000 * 2 000-68, 000 |- 
air (a) D Oourt of appeals—the chief justice j (See note.) {eeonote.) F i Re Nye sere 
receives an allowance in lieu of expenses 
of $3,600 a year, included in this figure; 
(b) appellate division of the supreme 
court ing ices receive $500 a 
year more than amount shown; (c) 
supreme court, 
North Carolina 4,061,929 | 2,714 ue 200 GN). RAS a re 79255 note. 7) 0 —— — x4 — Fees . Supreme court 
Supreme e) superior court z 7 810,500. 
the tents inc includes — $0300 expense allow- aze, 
ance, 
TT.... 619, 636 563 310,000] 88,000] Up to 82,700. .] See (d) 
(a) Supreme court, (e) district courts; 
See 13,500 300-$13,000. | 8000-610, O00 $1,715- 
TTT 7,946, 627 | 11,020 (16600 555- $13,500----| $5, W Fees- .-------- 
(a) Supreme court; (6) courts of ap- 1 
Deals; (c) co of common pleas; (d) 
municipal co! 
NN E a ne ateewnenearn 2, 233,351 | 3,740 | 812,00. $7,200-$9,000_._| $3,600-$4,800...} See (00 ——— $1,620-$9,000. 
(a) Supreme court; (c) district courts; 7 
(d) courts of common pleas; (g) county 
S eet ar oe 1, 521,341 | 1,922 | 810,450] 89,350. . $4,000-$5,000___| See note. -] $1,200-$3,000___ 
(a) Supreme court: (c) cirenit co 
o county 2 * probate jurisdic: 
m in cireait courts 7 counties, else- 
5 in county 
Teunsylvania——— 10,498,012 | 9, 526 (328.300 CC). 8 4,000-$20,000.| 813,800. See (9. Fees (seenote)- 
or court; J). 
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Judicial salary schedule, corrected to May 12, 1953—Continued 


{Note.—All corrections and changes received since this schedule was 


Column „44. 
State 7 
! AAA 791, 896 
(a) Supreme court; (e) superior court; 
(d) district courts. 
South Carolina 2, 117, 027 
(a) Supreme court; (c) circuit courts. 
%% 652, 740 
(a) Supreme court; (c) circuit courts; 
(d) county courts. 
1 es OS ESE ee 3, 291, 718 
(a) Supreme court; (6) court of ap- 
peals; (c) circuit courts and chancery 
courts, 
7,711, 194 
. — 862 
(a) Supreme court; 
(d) city cor 
Vent 377, 747 
(a) Supreme court; (e) county courts. 
A ee er 3, 318, 680 
(9 Supreme court of appeals (the 
chief justice receives $500 additional, 
and all justices receive $1,500 for ex- 
mses, making total compensation 
13,500 and $14,000 for chief justice); 
eat circuit courts; (d) trial justices, 
OC a. See Sa ee 2, 378, 963 
rp Supreme court; (c) superior courts, 
% AAA 2, 008, 552 
(a) Supreme court of appeals; (c) cir- 
cuit courts. 
%%% A 3, 434, 575 
(a) Supreme court; (e) circuit courts. 
%%%%ꝙ „ 290, 529 


(a) Supreme court; (e) district courts; 
12 scale depends on size of precinct—in 

ose with less than 1,500 population 
compensation is on fee basis. 


ted will be entered in pencil or ink, Recipients are requested to help keep it up to date by reporting 


any o! corrections or changes not shown here] 
— (a) 000 (e) d) (e) 0 @ 
Num- Inter- 
Highest Trial court Trial court 
ber of mediate ri Probate Justice of 
law: appellate appellate — ae. — e aan ‘court the peace Other courts 
817,000. 815,000 
800 (518,000 Cc. (800 CI. J86. 500-812. 400. $200-$5,000..| Tecs 
312,500 
1,300 {3157500 C00 W 
740 | 7,200 ——7ꝙ5—e;,G 38,300 81, 200-84, 500. See (d) Tes 
512.000 
3, 284 (or og (03). en 00. 7%09.———.—.——— dons 
9, 907 | $15,000. .....| 812000. 9.000 -- $1,500-$6,500___ 
838 | $9,000......-] 2.2.22... 87,500 $3,000-$5,000...| See (c) F 
89.500. .... 50.000 
383 (100 C- .J. .. 
3, 515 | $12,000 (eee $8,500-$14,000._| $1,500-$5,000_._| -.. 7 ——— 
note). 
2, 967 | $15,000. ....-]...........- 1 —— See (e) 8.000 
1,622 | 812,500. $7,500-$15,000_ |... ———ç—“ 4 8 
1 ME TA E A E A A AA TES A OO na maS 
4,205 (12800 (63) 
SOD eee ĩß„ĩ oe to ei 
sev note). 


Federal: Following are salaries prevailing at the beginning of 1953, and as proposed in H. R. 1494, which has been approved by both judiciary committees and the Depart- 


ment of Justice: 


. on ma catiindmactoneicsnénaneubenncssesdeses 


Chief Justice 
United States courts of appeals 


United States district court z 


When and if H. R. 1494 passes, this space [ 
as shown in righthand column, with any amendments indicated th 


Remarks 


] will be checked, and salaries will be 
ere. 


Puerto Rico: The Judiciary Act of July 24, 1952, provides for salaries of $15,000 for Supreme Court justices ($15,500 for chief judge); for superior court judges a basic salary 


of $8,600 with a 5-step promotion scale at 2-year intervals to a maximum of $11,600; district court judges, basic salary $5,100 with 5-step promotion schedule to maximum of $6, 


„600; 


for justices of the peace, basic salary of $1,200 and 3-step promotion schedule to maximum of $2,100. Normal promotions are every 4 years for justices of the peace and every 


2 years for superior and district court judges. 


RELEASE OF REVERSIONARY 
RIGHTS TO LAND IN WAKE 
COUNTY, N. C. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar 490, S. 1400. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the bill by title. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 1400) to 
permit the Secretary of Agriculture to 
release the reversionary rights of land 
located in Wake County, N. C. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from California. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, this bill 
was unanimously reported by the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
The United States does not have legal 
title to the property, but only possible 
prospective rights. The purpose is to 
quitclaim those rights. Legal title is in 
the North Carolina Rehabilitation Corp., 
and the bill provides that the land shall 


be transferred upon recommendation of 
this organization. The land will be used 
by the American Legion for a community 
building and for other educational pur- 
Poses. . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
Agriculture, upon the written consent of the 
North Carolina Rural Rehabilitation Corp., 
is authorized and directed to transfer by 
quitclaim deed, without consideration, to 
the present trustees of the Fuquay Springs, 
N. C., Post 116 of the American Legion, 
all of the right, title, and interest remain- 
ing in the United States of America in and 
to a tract or parcel of land containing forty- 
five and four one-thousandths acres and 
more particularly described in a previous 
conveyance by the United States of Amer- 
ica to the State Board of Education of the 
State of North Carolina by deed dated April 


28, 1941, and recorded August 30, 1941, in 
Book 868, page 171, of the records in the 
office of the Register of Deeds of Wake Coun- 
ty, N. C. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LANDS 
TO STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 491, 
S. 2163. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the bill by title. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 2163) to 
authorize conveyance to the State of 
North Carolina of certain lands and im- 
provements constituting the United 
States cotton field station located near 
Statesville, N. C. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Sen- 
ator from California. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I intro- 
duced this bill at the request of the De- 
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partment of Agriculture, which is aban- 
doning an experiment station at States- 
ville, N. C., now owned by the Federal 
Government, because it desires to estab- 
lish research stations in other parts of 
the State. 

The bill would transfer title to the 
State of North Carolina when the State 
of North Carolina transfers to the United 
States another site of equal value for a 
research laboratory, as recommended by 
the Department of Agriculture. I do 
not believe there is any controversy over 
the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of 
Agriculture is authorized to transfer and 
convey to the State of North Carolina, with- 
out monetary consideration, the real property 
owned by the United States, comprising 133 
acres, more or less, together with the build- 
ings and improvements thereon, constitut- 
ing the United States cotton field station 
located near Statesville in the County of 
Iredell, State of North Carolina. Such prop- 
erty shall be transferred and conveyed only 
upon the agreement of the State of North 
Carolina to furnish the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, without cost, land 
and other facilities for use in carrying out 
plant, soil, and agricultural engineering re- 
search for a term, or terms, sufficiently to 
make the total rental value of such land and 
other facilities equal to the present appraised 
fair market value of the Statesville station, 
and for such period thereafter as may be 
mutually agreed upon by the parties. 


TRANSMISSION OR SALE OF ELEC- 
TRIC ENERGY TO FOREIGN COUN- 
TRIES 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of calendar 514, Senate 
bill 1442. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the bill by title. $ 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 1442) to 
amend section 202 (a) of the Federal 
Power Act, with respect to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Power Commission 
over persons and facilities engaged in 
the transmission or sale of electric 
energy to foreign countries. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Sen- 
ator from California. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce with an amendment, to strike 
out all after the enacting clause, and 
insert: 

That section 202 of part IJ of the Federal 
Power Act is hereby amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following subsection: 

„() The ownership or operation of facili- 
ties for the transmission or sale at whole- 
sale of electric energy which is (a) gener- 
ated within a State and transmitted from 
that State across an international boundary 
and not thereafter transmitted into any 
other State, or (b) generated in a foreign 
country and transmitted across an interna- 
tional boundary into a State and not ghere- 
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after transmitted into any other State, shall 
not make a person a public utility subject to 
regulation as such under other provisions of 
this part. The State within which any such 
facilities are located may regulate any such 
transaction insofar as such State regulation 
does not conflict with the exercise of the 
Commission’s powers under or relating to 
subsection 202 (e).” 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, the bill 
under consideration was reported 
unanimously by the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. It ap- 
plies only to the situation of a particular 
company in Michigan. The Detroit 
Edison Co. desires to hook onto the trans- 
mission lines of a hydroelectric company 
in Canada. The bill provides the com- 
pany with authority to do so without 
requiring it to come under the Public 
Utility Act. It clarifies a regulation of 
the Federal Power Commission now in 
effect. The bill does not affect any 
other section of the country or any 
other situation except the one in 
Michigan. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
open to further amendment. 

If there be no further amendment to 
be proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to amend section 202 of the Fed- 
eral Power Act, with respect to the juris- 
diction of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion over persons and facilities engaged 
in the transmission or sale of electric 
energy to foreign countries.” 


REGULATION OF AIR TRANSPORTA- 
TION 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, last 
Saturday the Senator from Albama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN] discussed the urgent and 
pressing plight of the independent air- 
lines, which are now facing strangula- 
tion by regulation. On Monday the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS] 
and the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] also talked ‘plainly and force- 
fully about this vital and urgent matter, 
which concerns the entire future of 
small business in aviation. 

Mr. President, I should like to com- 
ment briefly on the monopoly phases of 
air transportation today. 

As I understand, 13 major airlines are 
flying the trunk routes and carrying 
mail. These 13 are flying under an au- 
thority known as a certificate of con- 
venience and necessity issued by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. Even though these 


certificates in no way constitute an ex- 


clusive franchise for any route, no new 
company has ever been granted a cer- 
tificate to fly passengers between the 
major traffic points, although many 
have tried. 

In 1945, the Government invited re- 
turning veterans to get into the aviation 
business, to take up the shortage in air 
transportation after the war. The Gov- 
ernment issued pamphlets telling the 
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veterans how to get surplus planes. The 
RFC loaned them money. The CAB 
issued authority for them to fly, carrying 
passengers and freight. Several hun- 
dred small businesses started fiying 
passengers at low rates, and a new travel 
market was opened. Thousands of new 
people started fiying—not the travelers 
on expense accounts, or the Government 
Officials and Army officers on travel 
orders, but the kind of people whom we 
see in bus stations and on railroad 
coaches: working people, farmers, GI's, 
whole families. Also freight started 
moving cheaply by air to distant points 
in the United States, and fresh food, 
milk, and vegetables reached Alaska. 

That was the beginning. The several 
hundred who started as nonscheduled 
carriers did not all survive. There were 
mergers, more successful operators pur- 
chased the equipment of the less fiour- 
ishing, and there were bankruptcies. 
Yes, there were bankruptcies because 
there was no subsidy, and when a new 
carrier flew an unprofitable route it 
could not come to the CAB and start 
talking about the importance of the 
service it was rendering by flying empty 
planes; it just folded up like any other 
business that goes in the red. 

But one thing came out of all this— 
a few substantial new companies which 
flew air coach and which created the 
air-freight industry of this country. 

The management of one of these com- 
panies, North American Airlines, pio- 
neered in putting across the idea of high- 
density seating, and flying passengers 
across the country for 899. This was a 
successful idea, and the carrier has flown 
and grown, until today it is fifth in the 
country in the number of air- coach pas- 
sengers it transports. 

But can North American obtain a cer- 
tificate to legitimitize this service? It 
cannot. Instead, it is being prosecuted 
by the CAB for flying frequently and 
regularly. The Board says they must 
operate infrequently and on an occa- 
sional basis, as if it were possible to run 
a railroad or an airline on a hit-or-miss 
basis. Not only is it economically im- 
possible, but it is definitely unsafe. The 
fact is that the large independent car- 
riers have not been operated on a non- 
scheduled basis and have been able to 
maintain as high a degree of safety and 
maintenance as the certificated carriers. 

Most important, these newcomers have 
given civil aviation some new ideas, some 
new blood, and some lifegiving competi- 
tion. Nobody knew what anything 
should cost in a subsidized industry 
which received over a half billion dollars 
in subsidies, disguised as mail pay dur- 
ing the first 6 years after the war. Then 
the new enterprises came in, and began 
giving service for 30 and 40 percent less, 
and began making money at it without 
any subsidy. Here, at last, there was a 
yardstick. 

The new enterprises began offering ex- 
cellent new service which forced the 
major companies to adopt their ideas. 
The independent management of North 
American introduced air coach in 1946. 
Two years later Capital Airlines tried 
it on an experimental basis, and it still 
took another 2 years before the big four 
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would try it. But North American’s air- 
coach was the needle. 

So the independents have been the 
yardstick and the needle. No wonder 
the campaign is on to put them out of 
business. They have spoiled the cozy, 
sleepy type of airline business which 
reached out for public subsidy and oper- 
ated on the basis that the air over the 
United States was a private preserve, 
a sort of exclusive club for blooded aris- 
tocrats. For those who have been the 
victims of this notion, I point out that 
the so-called grandfather carriers were 
insignificant little companies a very few 
years ago. The Civil Aeronautics Act 
was passed in 1938 and the companies 
which were given grandfather certifi- 
cates had not flown as many passenger 
revenue miles the previous years as the 
nonscheduled airlines did in 1952. 

I should like to quote from a Depart- 
ment of Justice report on this subject, 
which was sent to the CAB in 1950: 

Because of the competition of these irreg- 
ular carriers we find the public is receiving 
a great many benefits and the certificated 
carriers have been forced to improve their 
service in many ways. The big certificated 
airlines have substantially reduced their 
rates, including the family plan rates offered 
as a result of this competition. Baggage 
handling has been speeded up, expensive 
reservation services have been eliminated. 
+ + * One of the best ways of eliminating 
subsidy is to permit the nonsubsidy car- 
riers to develop in air transportation so. that 
operting statistics showing actual cost of 
operations would be readily obtainable. 
„„It seems important to this Depart- 
ment that the declared policy of Congress 
favoring the fundamental principles of free 
enterprise be upheld, protected, and de- 
fended in every practicable way. No seg- 
ment of our industry should be hampered 
in its ability to compete or be placed under 
burdensome restrictions unless there is over- 
whelming proof of some real necessity for 
such action, 


A number of investigations are now 
being conducted. I submit that the mat- 
ter of monopoly in the air is a basic ques- 
tion, as important as the disposition 
of public land or any other natural re- 
source. I propose to consult with the 
distinguished chairman of the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee and 
to confer with my colleagues of the Ju- 
diciary subcommittee, of which the 
senior Senator from North Dakota has 
the honor to be chairman, on antitrust 
and monopoly legislation. 

In the meantime, I serve notice on the 
CAB that if it continues in the interval 
to put out of business the independent 
companies, it is inviting the loudest ex- 
plosion from Congress that any one of 
the administrative agencies has heard 
in a long time. I do not want to learn, 
after the work of the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. THYE], and the work of the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Tosey], and the efforts which the senior 
Senator from North Dakota put into the 
problem, that the Civil Aeronautics 
Board has executed all the successful 
independents. I do not like their haste 
in pushing through these proceedings 
while matters are pending before Con- 
gress. What are they afraid of, that if 
they delay a few months, perhaps a few 
hundred thousand citizens will fly at 314 
cents per mile instead of 6 cents per 
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mile? Is this the great disaster which 
they must prevent? Or are they pro- 
ceeding on the basis that they must 
maintain law and order? If so, I wish 
to know first, if the economic regulations 
are sound and legal, I wish to know un- 
der what laws, and at whose orders, the 
Board is proceeding. 

Congress created the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board as an independent agency. 
We must find out what has happened to 
its independence, since it is apparently 
responsive to every pressure from the 
industry it was supposed to regulate, and 
shows its independence only by ignoring 
the will and directives of Congress. 

This agency’s callous disregard of the 
rights of small business, and its insen- 
sitiveness to the warnings of Congress 
regarding the dangerous growth of 
monopoly in civil aviation, should be 
the subject of an immediate and search- 
ing inquiry. ‘ 


INSCRIPTION ON CONTAINERS OF 
AMERICAN-MADE GOODS FOR EX- 
PORT 


Mr. KNOWLAND. I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar 515, Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 40. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The concur- 
rent resolution will be stated by title for 
the information of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A concurrent res- 
olution (S. Con. Res. 40) favoring the 
placing of the inscription “United States 
of America” on containers of American- 
made goods for export. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Sen- 
ator from California. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the con- 
current resolution, which was read, as 
follows: 

Whereas the products of American indus- 
try and labor are of high quality; and 

Whereas such products are a proud symbol 
of the accomplishments or our free-enter- 
prise system and democratic way of life: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress of the United States that 
American-made goods should be publicized 
as such, and that the President should in- 
struct the Secretary of Commerce to use the 
facilities of the Department of Commerce to 
call upon producers and merchants to affix, 
insofar as practicable, to the external ship- 
ping containers of all American-made goods 
for export the following inscription in in- 


delible print of a suitable size: “United 
States of America.” 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, this 
resolution provides that— 

It is the sense of the Congress of the 
United States that American-made goods 
should be publicized as such— 


It is provided that in the case of goods 
sent abroad it is the sense of Congress 
that in the marking of the shipping con- 
tainers the words “United States of 
America” should be legible, so that it 
can be well understood by other coun- 
tries that the goods are coming from the 
United States. : 

One of the reasons for this resolution 
is the fact that at the present time many 
of our shipping containers have in- 
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scribed upon them the letters “U. S. A.” 
We have found that in many areas the 
Communists have taken advantage of 
that, and with one sweep of the brush 
and a stencil they have been able to 
change “U. S. A.” to “U. S. S. R.” So if 
the words “United States of America” 
were written out in full, this type of 
practice, which has caused us some em- 
barrassment in our shipments to foreign 
countries, would be stopped, 

Frankly, I would prefer legislation re- 
quiring such marking as a mandatory 
provision. However, it was the sense of 
the committee that it would be wise mere- 
ly to express the sense of Congress. I 
am informed by the Department of Com- 
merce that it will do everything possible 
to see that the will of the Congress in 
this respect is communicated to all ship- 
pers. The Department is sure that 
American shippers will comply with the 
wish of the Congress as indicated by this 
resolution. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. POTTER. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. Was there any objection 
in the committee to such a requirement? 

Mr. POTTER. The objection was 
raised in the committee that we would 
be interfering too much with private 
business. $ 

Mr. BUSH. Did private business offer 
an objection? 

Mr. POTTER. Private business has 
not objected. However, in all fairness, 
in answer to the question asked by the 
Senator from Connecticut, I will say that 
the Department of Commerce also feels 
that it would cause the Department a 
great deal of inconvenience to enforce 
such a provision. To be very frank, I 
can see very little inconvenience in en- 
forcing such a requirement with respect 
to shipping. There are many require- 
ments with respect to shipping. In my 
judgment it would require very little ad- 
ditional effort on the part of the Cus- 
toms Service to enforce such a require- 
ment. However, the junior Senator 
from Michigan is a very genial man. 
The will of the committee, of course, 
prevailed, and I accepted the view that 
the concurrent resolution should merely 
express the sense of the Congress. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. POTTER. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. Let me say to the Sena- 
tor that I was very much “burned up,” 
during the war, to see the way in which 
our markings were changed, and how 
we were denied credit for the goods 
which we sent abroad. The money to 
pay for such goods was raised by char- 
itable contributions in the United States, 
and through the National War Fund. I 
was very much incensed to see the lack 
of recognition accorded us in some coun- 
tries. In many cases when we did place 
markings upon the containers they were 
removed. 

I ask the Senator from Michigan if it 
might not be a good idea to have the 
concurrent resolution passed over, so 
that legislation might be prepared which 
would enforce the use of our markings 
on everything exported from this coun- 
try.« 
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Mr. POTTER. I agree with the ex- 
pressions made by the Senator from Con- 
necticut. I hold in my hand a photo- 
graph of a typical shipping case. The 
Senator will notice, in the upper left- 
hand corner, the initials “U. S. A.” in 
very small print. They are hardly legi- 
ble, even on this large container. 

I also have before me photographs 
of shipments which we received from 
England. The Senator can see, in large 
bold, black type, the words “From Eng- 
land” or “Origin Great Britain.” 

Mr. BUSH. That is exactly what we 
ought to do. 

Mr. POTTER. I will say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Connecticut 
that I am completely in agreement with 
his observations. I am sure that man- 
datory legislation requiring such mark- 
ings would be much stronger than a 
mere expression of the sense of Congress. 
If I thought there could be passed legis- 
lation containing certain requirements 
in the matter of shipment, without pen- 
alties, but in the nature of a require- 
ment with respect to shipment, similar 
to the requirements imposed in many 
other cases, I am sure it would be 
stronger than a mere expression of the 
will of Congress. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. POTTER. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to 
raise a question with the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan. In view of the 
discussion which has taken place, the 
concurrent resolution might be agreed 
to, expressing the sense of the Congress. 
Then if Senators desired to introduce 
additional legislation which would make 
such markings mandatory rather than 
permissive, they could follow it up, and 
it could go through the committee proc- 
ess. If we undertake to change the in- 
tent of the concurrent resolution, it may 
require that the consideration of the res- 
olution be postponed until a later time. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. BUSH. Is a motion to recommit 
the concurrent resolution in order, in 
view of the discussion which has taken 
place? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Such a 
motion is in order. 

Mr. BUSH. I so move. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold his motion for a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. BUSH. Certainly. 

Mr. POTTER. I certainly agree with 
the Senator’s objective. However, be- 
cause of the fact that, I hope, we are 
nearing the final few weeks of the first 
session of this Congress, and in view of 
the debate which has taken place today, 
if we can send the concurrent resolution 
to the other body, I assure the Senator 
that I will get in touch with the chair- 
man of the committee to which the con- 
current resolution will be referred in the 
House, and let him know of the discus- 
sion which has taken place here. The 
chances are, if there is an opportunity 
to consider the mandatory feature at 
that time, that the other body may see 
fit to include it in its consideration. 
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Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. POTTER. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. The Senator from South 
Dakota has just examined the text of 
the concurrent resolution. It would be 
a little difficult to amend the concurrent 
resolution without further study. It oc- 
curs to me, however, that whatever ob- 
jection may have been raised to making 
its provisions applicable to business in 
general, it certainly could be made appli- 
cable to all supplies sent abroad for dis- 
tribution as a result of expenditure of 
funds from the Treasury of the United 
States. With respect to any shipments 
made in connection with foreign-aid 
programs we could require that such 
shipments carry the proper label, with- 
out objection from anyone. If objection 
is raised in the other body to making 
this provision an absolutely mandatory 
requirement for all private business 
shipments, at least we could provide that 
all shipments of goods bought with funds 
appropriated from the Treasury of the 
United States should carry that kind of 
label. 

Mr. POTTER. That question was 
raised in our committee discussion and 
consideration of the bill. I do not be- 
lieve that an absolute requirement could 
be established in connection with certain 
military shipments. For security rea- 
sons, we sometimes prefer not to have 
shipments identified as coming from the 
United States. The military have raised 
certain objections to such a requirement 
in connection with certain areas. So far 
as our assistance or relief program is 
concerned, relief goods certainly should 
be marked very legibly. 

Mr. CASE. That is what I had in 
mind. 

Mr. POTTER. The Senate might be 
interested in knowing that in connection 
with the shipment of wheat to Pakistan, 
Mr. Harold Stassen, Director of Mutual 
Security, required lettering in large, bold 
type 2 feet high on the sides of the ships, 
setting forth the words “Wheat from 
America.” I am happy to know that he 
has carried out our intention without 
the necessity of any legislation by Con- 
gress. However, such a practice would 
be an innovation in the shipment of re- 
lief goods. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. POTTER. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. The Senator from South 
Dakota recognizes that probably we 
should not prolong this discussion; but 
when the so-called Herter committee 
was in Europe, when we first became 
aware of the fact that a great many of 
the relief shipments which were being 
supplied, even in the initial stages, did 
not carry any labels, it was suggested by 
one of the members of that committee 
that the United States flag might be 
used as a mark of identification. I be- 
lieve that the flag of the United States 
on relief packages would probably be in- 
terpreted to mean even more than let- 
tering the containers. If the Senator 
wishes to go into the matter of deline- 
ating his resolution in a little more de- 
tail, it might be wise to bear in mind the 
possibility of using the flag on relief 
shipments, 
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Mr. POTTER. I may say to the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota it has been 
brought to my attention that in cer- 
tain sections of the world “United States 
of America” does not mean much, be- 
cause the persons involved cannot read 
the English language. So it is felt that 
a flag or an emblem which is symbolic 
to our Nation would be preferable. 

In the resolution a great deal of au- 
thority is given to the Department of 
Commerce to determine the best means 
of selling the idea. After all, this is a 
big salesmanship program. American 
businessmen spend millions of dollars 
for advertising in order to sell their 
goods. We are proud of the goods we 
manufacture and produce in this coun- 
try. Iam confident that if more people 
in foreign countries know that the goods 
come from the United States of America, 
we will be selling that much more good 
will, and selling it very cheaply. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, in view 
of the assurances given by the Senator 
from Michigan, I reluctantly withdraw 
my motion. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. POTTER. I yield. 

Mr. PURTELL. I wish to join my 
colleague from Connecticut in stating 
my feelings about properly marking 
cases containing goods shipped from 
this country. I wish to assure the junior 
Senator from Michigan that I shall be 
very happy to join with him in writing 
legislation which would require proper 
markings on shipments of American 
goods overseas. 

Mr. POTTER. I thank the Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the concurrent 
resolution. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed 


The preamble was agreed to. 


CITATION OF TIMOTHY J. O’MARA 
FOR CONTEMPT 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Senate Resolution 139. 

The VICEPRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Sen- 
ator from California. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the reso- 
lution (S. Res. 139) citing Timothy J. 
O’Mara for contempt of the Senate. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce has been 
holding extensive hearings in its inves- 
tigation of waterfront scandals in New 
York, New Jersey, and New Orleans. 
The subcommittee has taken testimony 
from a great many witnesses. In the in- 
vestigation by the subcommittee there 
appeared before it one Timothy J. 
O’Mara, of Bergen County, N. J. Tim- 
othy J. O’Mara is what is called a public 
loader on the docks. It developed that 
this man was receiving sums of money 
from a large stevedoring company owned ` 
by the Grace Co. He does no work. 
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He is a phantom employee, a ghost em- 
ployee. He received payment for serv- 
ices which he never performed. He did 
no work at all. 

We called Timothy J. O’Mara before 
our investigating subcommittee and 
served him with a subpena duces tecum, 
instructing him to produce his records 
and books. 

He came before our committee and 
declined to answer our questions and to 
produce any of his papers. He literally 
thumbed his nose at the committee and 
at the Senate of the United States. 

So we have asked that the man be 
cited for contempt of the Senate. The 
resolution is so worded. I will read it: 

Resolved, That the President of the Sen- 
ate certify the report of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the 
United States Senate as to the refusal of 
Timothy J. O'Mara to answer a series of 
questions and to produce documents and 
records before the subcommittee, together 
with all the facts in connection therewith, 
under the seal of the United States Sen- 
ate, to the United States attorney for the 
District of Columbia, to the end that the 
said Timothy J. O'Mara may be proceeded 
against in the manner and form provided 
by law. 


I rest my case on the report of the 
committee. I shall be glad to answer 
questions of Senators. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TOBEY. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
with the aid of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire and his com- 
mittee, there will be shortly before the 
Senate for consideration a compact be- 
tween the State of New Jersey and the 
State of New York, which we hope will 
have the effect of bringing to justice 
people like Timothy O’Mara in the New 
York port area. 

Mr. TOBEY. If the compact had been 
in effect, O’Mara could never have car- 
ried on as he did. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. The Senator 
from New Hampshire is correct. 

Mr. TOBEY. It seems to me, Mr. 
President, that it is an outrage that a 
committee of the Senate looking into 
such operations on the behalf of the peo- 
ple of America, when calling witnesses 
before it and asking them to produce 
their records, should have a man literally 
thumb his nose at the committee and at 
the Senate. The resolution asks that 
O’Mara be proceeded against by the at- 
torney for the District of Columbia. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 139) was agreed 
to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the President of the Senate 
certify the report of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce of the United 
States Senate as to the refusal of Timothy J. 
O'Mara to answer a series of questions and 
to produce documents and records before the 
said committee, together with all the facts 
in connection therewith, under the seal of 
the United States Senate, to the United 
States attorney for the District of Columbia, 
to the end that the said Timothy J. O'Mara 
may be proceeded against in the manner and 
form provided by law. 
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AUTHORIZATION FOR STATE OF 
CALIFORNIA TO COLLECT TOLLS 
FOR THE USE OF CERTAIN HIGH- 
WAY CROSSINGS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 573, Sen- 
ate bill 2342. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Sen- 
ator from California. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 
2242) authorizing the State of Califor- 
nia to collect tolls for the use of cer- 
tain highway crossings across the Bay of 
San Francisco. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I have 
an amendment at the desk, which I ask 
to have stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 2, line 7, 
it is proposed to strike out “heretofore 
advanced and required to be repaid 
under existing laws of the State of Cali- 
fornia,” and insert “advanced and re- 
quired to be repaid under laws of the 
State of California heretofore enacted.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the 
amendment is entirely technical in na- 
ture. The bill, as introduced, uses the 
words “existing laws of the State of Cali- 
fornia.” I received a telephone call this 
morning from the legislative counsel of 
the State government of California, and 
he suggested that the provisions of the 
bill, as written, would not include bills 
enacted by the California Legislature at 
last year’s session, inasmuch as under 
the State constitution laws do not be- 
come effective until 90 days after the 
conclusion of the legislative session. 

Therefore, the change is merely a 
technical one. It refers to all laws of 
California heretofore enacted. I ask 
that the amendment be adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from California 
(Mr. KUcHEL]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the bill 
before the Senate was approved unani- 
mously by the Committee on Public 
Works. It provides that the State of 
California may realize tolls from the 
highway crossings in the bay of San 
Francisco, to finance the building of not 
more than two additional bridges. No 
Federal money is involved. It is entirely 
a matter of State concern. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the 
act entitled “An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the State of California to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across 
the bay of San Francisco from the Rincon 
Hill district in San Francisco by way of 
Goat Island to Oakland,” approved February 
20, 1931, is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. (a) The State of California is here- 
by authorized to fix, charge, and collect tolls 
for the use of the bridge referred to in the 
first section of this act, at rates so adjusted 
as (1) to provide a fund sufficient to pay the 
reasonable costs of maintaining, repairing, 
and operating such bridge and its approaches 
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under economical management, (2) to pay 
the costs of such bridge and its approaches 
(including reasonable interest, financing, and 
refunding costs, and suitable reserves), and 
(3) to repay all sums advanced and required 
to be repaid under laws of the State of Cali- 
fornia heretofore enacted. 

“(b) The State of California is authorized 
to fix, charge, and collect tolls for the use of 
such bridge to pay the costs of engineering, 
planning, constructing, reconstructing, mak- 
ing alterations, additions, betterments, im- 
provements, and extensions (including rea- 
sonable interest financing, and refunding 
costs, and suitable reserves), and the costs of 
maintaining, repairing, and operating of not 
to exceed two additional highway crossings 
across the bay of San Francisco and their 
approaches. The State of California is also 
authorized to fix, charge, and collect tolls for 
the use of such additional highway crossing 
or crossings. After a fund shall have been 
provided from the tolls collected for the use 
of the bridge referred to in the first section 
of this act and from tolls charged for the 
use of such additional highway crossing or 
crossings, sufficient to pay all costs referred 
to in clauses (2) and (3) of subsection (a) 
and also all costs of such additional highway 
crossing or crossings and: their approaches 
(including the costs of all reconstruction, 
alterations, additions, betterments, improve- 
ments, and extensions thereof and all in- 
terest, financing, and refunding costs, and 
suitable reserves), such bridge and such ad- 
ditional highway crossing or crossings shall 
thereafter be maintained and operated free 
of tolls, or the rates of toll shall thereafter 
be adjusted so as to provide a fund of not 
to exceed the amount necessary for the prop- 
er maintenance, repair, and operation of 
such bridge and such additional highway 
crossing or crossings, and their approaches, 
under economical management. An accurate 
record of the costs of such bridge and such 
highway crossing or crossings, and their ap- 
proaches, the expenditures for maintaining, 
repairing, and operating the same and of the 
daily tolls collected, shall be kept and shall 
be available for the information of all per- 
sons interested.” 


EQUAL RIGHTS FOR MEN AND 
WOMEN 


Mr. KNOWLAND. It is my intention 
to make the unfinished business Calen- 
dar No. 218, Senate Joint Resolution 49, 
proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States relative to 
equal rights for men and women, 

It is not my intention that the Senate 
proceed to debate the joint resolution 
this evening. It is my intention only 
to make the joint resolution the unfin- 
ished business of the Senate. 

As I previously announced, it is in- 
tended to have a call of the calendar 
tomorrow. After the Senate has con- 
cluded the call of the calendar from the 
beginning, down to and including Cal- 
endar No. 522, the Senate will proceed 
to the consideration of the unfinished 
business. 

The Senate will then continue with 
the consideration of business that may 
be before it until the following call of 
the calendar, which will probably be held 
on Saturday. 

I now move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of Calendar No. 218, 
Senate Joint Resolution 49. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the joint resolution by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A joint reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 49) proposing an 
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amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights 
for men and women. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from California. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, as I 
understand, the joint resolution would be 
displaced tomorrow until after the call 
of the calendar, and following the call 
of the calendar the Senate would pro- 
ceed to its consideration. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. That is correct. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from California. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 49) 
proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States relative to 
equal rights for men and women, 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
am prepared to yield for insertions in 
the Rrconp and speeches, but it is not 
my intention to ask that any other 
legislative business be taken up this eve- 
ning, either in the way of conference 
reports or unanimous requests or mo- 
tions for the passage of bills. With that 
understanding I am prepared to yield 
now for any insertions in the RECORD 
that Senators may wish to make. 


SOVIET NEWS BROADCAST ON 
REFUGEES FROM EASTERN EU- 
ROPE 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
í have just received and have in my pos- 
session the text of an instruction which 
is being broadcast by Tass Moscow and 
which will be reproduced in all the news- 
papers throughout the Soviet empire. I 
am sure the text of this instruction will 
be of great interest to the Members of 
the Senate. It reads: 

New Yorx.—According to the American 
press, the subcommittee of the legal com- 
mittee of the United States Senate has made 
a valuable admission concerning so-called 
refugees from Eastern Europe in Western 
Germany. On the basis of data of the 
American Intelligence Service, the subcom- 
mittee states that many of the refugees have 
in the past committed crimes or have been 


spies. 
These criminals who fled to the West are 
continuing their activities from new grounds. 


Mr. President, in order that the expla- 
nation of this matter may appear in the 
Recorp, I wish to state the facts. 

Information contained in a report 
made by the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee’s Subcommittee on Escapees and 
Refugees in Western Europe is thus be- 
ing misused by the Soviet propaganda 
machine to blacken the name and slan- 
der the reputation of the people who are 
fieeing from behind the Iron Curtain in 
search of freedom and a decent way of 
life. The Soviet propaganda machine 
has seized upon two paragraphs in the 
report and has construed those para- 
graphs to be an allegation by a subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on the 
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Judiciary that refugees from Eastern 
Europe are largely criminals and spies. 

It is regrettable that the report sub- 
mitted by the Subcommittee on Escapees 
and Refugees in Western Europe did not 
break down the categories of crime and 
the sources and nature of the charges, 
because under Soviet law, border-cross- 
ing is a major crime, criticism of the 
government is a major crime, search for 
a better job is a major crime, changing 
one’s job is a major crime, failure to 
bow down to the ruling authority is a 
crime, expression of dissatisfaction with 
hunger and starvation is a crime. Those 
who have committed the Soviet crime 
of escape to the free world are accused 
of compounding that crime when they 
refuse to return. 

From the point of view of those of us 
who live under the system of liberty and 
freedom which prevails in the West, 
many of the offenses which are recorded 
against the people who have fled from 
behind the Iron Curtain are not con- 
sidered crimes. In any event, it is no 
crime to resist tyranny, nor is it a crime 
to fiee from tyranny. 

What the Soviet propaganda machine 
fails to note is that included in the crime 
figures which were stated in our report 
were cases of people who had been 
charged as criminals by the Soviet au- 
thorities for the sole purpose of smear- 
ing their reputations and blackening 
their names simply because those people 
have found asylum in the free world and 
are now testifying against the evils of 
the Soviet system. 

In the eyes of the British Government 
of that day, the American patriots of 
1776 were criminals and traitors, and 
were so proclaimed by the British sover- 
eign. Those who signed the American 
Declaration of Independence were 
branded traitors, and were threatened 
with hanging. Many of today's patriots 
in the satellite states and in the Soviet 
Union are acting in the spirit of the 
American patriots of 1776. They de- 
spise the Communist tyranny, and they 
crave human freedom. Naturally their 
Communist masters do not look upon 
them as patriots, and will seek to brand 
them as criminals, traitors, and spies. 

Mr. President, it would be foolish for 
me to state that there is not a single 
criminal among the millions of persons 
who have fied from behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. It is regrettable, however, that 
the escapee and refugee report sub- 
mitted by the Senate Subcommittee, of 
which I was a member, is being so per- 
verted by the Soviet propaganda ma- 
chine as to make it appear that the 
United States Senate, or any segment 
thereof, subscribes to the view that those 
who fight for freedom in our modern day 
are criminals and subversives. We rec- 
ognize that the vast majority of these 
people are the patriots of our day, and 
we shall do everything we can to assist 
them in achieving the freedom and liber- 
ty they seek. The Soviet propaganda 
machine's slander of these courageous 
people is a sign of the desperation of 
evil men. The Soviet masters know that 
the people who have fied from behind 
the Iron Curtain will tell the real story 
of life in Malenkov’s paradise. The 
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Soviet masters fear that some day these 
courageous people may return, to bring 
to those whom they have left behind the 
freedoms and liberties which they had 
to seek by leaving their homes and fiee- 
ing to the West. 

We in America must not be deterred 
by falsehoods and propaganda lies from 
our determination to aid the courageous 
people who are being branded as crimi- 
nals, spies, and traitors because they 
seek freedom and liberty. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Jersey yield to 
me? 
an. HENDRICKSON. I am glad to 

eld. 

Mr. WATKINS. I was not in the 
Chamber when the Senator from New 
Jersey began his speech, so I did not hear 
all of it. Is the report he has mentioned 
a report by the Subcommittee on 
Refugees? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. It is the report 
of the subcommittee which traveled in 
Europe last year, studying the entire 
problem of refugees and escapees. That 
study was made under the leadership of 
the late and distinguished Senator 
Smith, of North Carolina. The other 
members of the subcommittee were the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] 
and myself. 

Mr. WATKINS. Did the subcommit- 
tee obtain information regarding the 
crimes of which those persons had been 
accused? Is the subcommittee able to 
estimate the percentage who might be 
considered criminal? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. It was quite 
impossible for us to obtain an accurate 
breakdown of the figures, because the 
screening was then being done. Those 
persons were passing into Western Ger- 
many so rapidly that it was impossible 
to maintain accurate records. 

The records which indicated some 
taint or some guilt in connection with 
the commission of an offense, failed in 
many instances to disclose just what the 
offense was and how serious it was. 

Mr. WATKINS. As a matter of fact,’ 
they would be classed as criminals if they 
violated a Russian law or an edict of the 
East German Government, would they 
not? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I have already 
stated some of the things which in Rus- 
sia or in the satellite countries are re- 
garded as crimes. 

Mr. WATKINS. Does the Senator 
from New Jersey recall the testimony 
which has been taken by the Subcom- 
mittee on Immigration, with respect to 
the screening done by the police in West 
Berlin and in West Germany in the case 
of the persons who crossed the border? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Does the Sen- 
ator refer to the testimony taken by the 
committee last year? à 

Mr. WATKINS. No; I refer to the 
testimony taken by the committee this 
year in connection with the recent hear- 
ings on immigration. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I am familiar 
with some of that testimony. 

Mr. WATKINS. I call attention to 
the fact that some of the testimony indi- 
cated very clearly that the German po- 
lice were making a thorough screening 
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of everyone who crossed the border into 
West Berlin and into Western Germany, 
and that 30 percent of those persons 
were not given permit cards to identify 
them as persons who could travel back 
and forth and receive welfare benefits, 
and so forth. In short, they were classi- 
fied by the police as “gray” people, more 
or less. Most of them finally returned 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I heard a great 
deal of that testimony. I can verify that 
the testimony is accurate, because even 
a year ago—I believe it was in August 
that I was in Western Germany—the 
screening was being done in a very effi- 
cient manner. The difficulty was that 
sometimes the records were not broken 
down by categories of crimes. 

Mr. WATKINS. If the report indi- 
cated that 40 percent of the persons 
crossing the border were subversives or 
Communists, that certainly would not be 
a reflection of the actual facts, would it? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Oh, no. The 
40 percent figure which appears in the 
subcommittee report which was ordered 
printed by the full committee, is not an 
accurate portrayal. 

Mr. WATKINS. Personally, I did not 
take part in the investigation the com- 
mittee conducted, but I have had an 
opportunity to examine the report. Cer- 
tainly I do not subscribe to some of the 
statements included in the report—for 
instance, the statement that 40 percent 
of the persons crossing the border had 
criminal records. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Let me say to 
the distinguished Senator from Utah 
that, of 40 percent of the people, each of 
whom was supposed to have had a rec- 
ord of the commission of an offense, or 
offenses, I do not believe the junior Sen- 
ator from New Jersey would estimate 
that more than 15 percent of them were 
criminals with a vicious nature. 

Mr. WATKINS. And the Senator 
would not say, would he, that more than 
15 percent of those who were coming 
across the line were actual subversives; 
that is, people who were Communists? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Oh, no. 

Mr. WATKINS. As I recall, the testi- 
mony of witnesses given recently before 
the subcommittee on immigration indi- 
cated about 30 percent. As I remember, 
someone said the report contained a 
statement that there were 40 percent, 
but 40 percent was never broken down 
into criminals, subversives, and various 
other categories, as I understand. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. The Senator is 
entirely correct about that. 

Mr. WATKINS. The information has 
been used by certain persons to indi- 
cate that it was impossible to get any 
really large number of good people from 
behind the Iron Curtain, and that of 
those who came across the line, prob- 
ably about 40 percent were Communists, 
though as a matter of fact there had 
not been a breakdown for the purpose 
of determining which categories they 
were in. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Let me say to 
the Senator from Utah that a great 
many of these, particularly in Germany, 
were persons who perhaps during the 
occupation had been convicted of some 
offense by an allied military court. That, 
of course, would be recorded against 
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them, and such a person might be 
branded as a criminal, whereas I know 
from my experience during the occu- 
pation of Italy, Austria, and Germany, 
that many of those who were convicted 
of offenses were persons who were starv- 
ing, and who perhaps took military sup- 
plies because they needed food, but who 
would never have committed a crime had 
there not been a war. 

Mr. WATKINS. But as I recall, the 
testimony received by the committee in- 
dicated very clearly that when people 
from behind the Iron Curtain came 
across the border into West Germany, 
or into West Berlin, the German police 
carefully screened and checked them 
before taking any action; and those who 
were in the clear, persons who had no 
previous record of any kind to indicate 
that they should not be received, were 
given police cards in order that they 
might travel from place to place to get 
supplies, and to participate in public 
welfare activities and get all the other 
advantages of citizenship. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I will say to 
the Senator from Utah than a year ago 
the Western German police were doing 
an excellent job of screening. 

Mr. WATKINS. There were some 
who would attempt to cross the border, 
but who would not get very far. Not 
being in the possession of police cards, 
they could not travel except to go back 
behind the Iron Curtain. No one forced 
them back, but they returned gradually, 
according to the testimony we received, 
actually traveling back behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. The Senator is 
entirely correct, 

Mr. WATKINS, 
clear that up. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I may say that 
for security reasons the report which 
was submitted did not disclose some of 
the military screening which we, our- 
selves, were doing in Austria and in Ger- 
many. 

Mr. WATKINS. I wanted to be sure 
that the Senate got a correct under- 
standing of the report. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. The security 
reason just mentioned was that it would 
be unwise to develop the methods we had 
adopted. 

Mr. WATKINS. I understand it 
would be classified information. But 
people may be misled by this report into 
thinking that some 40 percent of the 
people of the kind we are discussing, who 
were able to cross the line and still re- 
main in the country to which they 
crossed, are subversives or Communists. 
The actual, practical situation is that 
when Communists get over the line, the 
Germans themselves will not have them 
and turn them back. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. For the pur- 
pose of enlightening the Senate, I may 
ask the Senator from Utah this question. 
Has he ever seen any figures as to the 
total number of people in this great 
country of ours who have been charged 
and convicted of some sort of offense? 

Mr. WATKINS. I suppose the figures 
are available to anyone who might want 
to spend the money to collect them, but, 
if the totals were collected of the number 
of people who have been charged with 
minor offenses as well as major offenses 
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in all the police courts and in all the 
criminal courts of the land, the figure 
would be amazing. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. It would be a 
staggering figure. 

Mr. WATKINS. At some time during 
a man’s life, if he ever drives an auto- 
mobile, he probably gets a ticket; and 
that would be a criminal offense. The 
charge might be filed against him in 
court, and it would be held against his 
record. Of course, if such a person were 
entering Germany, it would be known, 
and it would be used as a part of the 
evidence to be considered in determining 
whether to let him remain. In the 
United States many people violate the 
law, not exactly by committing an of- 
fense that is malum in se, though they 
violate many so-called penal provisions. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. In order that 
the REcorp may be quite clear to any- 
one, I may state that the 40 percent 
figure, without a breakdown, may do a 
great injustice to thousands of people. 

Mr. WATKINS. That is correct. I 
commend the Senator for calling this 
matter to the attention of the Senate, 
to show that the Soviet propaganda, 
based upon this report, is utterly false. 
Sometimes we issue reports without 
checking them or describing them ac- 
curately, thereby unwittingly supplying 
material which can be distorted by the 
Soviet propaganda machine and used 
against us. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. When I studied 
the committee report, as I did when it 
was in the galley proof, I remember see- 
ing the 40 percent figure, but I did not 
think it would ever be turned into vicious 
Soviet propaganda such as we observe 
in the telegram that came from the CIA 
this evening. 

Mr. WATKINS. It was, I understand, 
the Soviet propagandist radio stations 
who were monitoring; and that is where 
they got it. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I understand 
that that is the fact. 

Mr. WATKINS. I thank the Senator. 


RECESS 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
6 o’clock and 47 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, July 16, 1953, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate July 15 (legislative day of July 
6), 1953: 


BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Glenn L. Emmons, of New Mexico, to be 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, vice Dillon 
S. Myer, resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate July 15 (legislative day of 
July 6), 1953: 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

Spencer Miller, Jr., of New Jersey, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of Labor. 

Harrison Hobart, of Texas, to be an Assist- 
ant Secretary of Labor. 
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UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 
Laughlin E. Waters to be United States 
attorney for southern district of California. 
COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS 
Harry D. Youse to be collector of customs 
for customs collection district No. 40, with 
headquarters at Indianapolis, Ind. 
Robert W. Lill to be collector of customs 
for customs collection district No. 10, with 
headquarters at New York, N. Y. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEpNESDAY, JuLy 15, 1953 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. Walter J. Schmitz, Theological 
College, Washington, D. C., offered the 
following prayer: 


O God, the strength of those who hope 
in Thee, graciously hear our prayers and 
since without Thy help our human 
frailty is of no avail at all, grant us Thy 
grace that in keeping Thy command- 
ments we may please Thee, both in our 
desire and in our achievements. 

O God, who knowest that we because 
of our human frailty cannot withstand 
such great trials and perils as beset us 
and our peoples today, give us health of 
mind and body for right thinking, 
strength of will and courage to always 
set forth the principles of justice and 
charity, prompted only by the love of 
God and the love of our fellow men. 

May the good God bless us and our 
country always and with abundance. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. ANGELL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 30 
minutes today, following the legislative 
business of the day and the conclusion 
of any special orders heretofore entered. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Public Works may sit this afternoon 
during general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? ' 

There was no objection. 


BUNDY SCHOOL AREA CITIZENS 
TERRORIZED 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
it is worth noting that on yesterday while 
the Secretary of the Interior was in Dia- 
mond, Mo., telling a group of Negroes on 
behalf of the administration that there 
were not going to be any second-class 
citizens in this Nation, the Washington 
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Times-Herald on the same day was 
printing the facts about one of the Negro 
areas here in Washington, as follows: 


DISTRICT oF COLUMBIA ASSAULT SCENE CALLED 
HELL’S KircHEN—BUNDY SCHOOL AREA CITI- 
ZENS TERRORIZED 


“Too terrified to complain” to police was 
the standard excuse of neighborhood resi- 
dents as they painted a picture of Bundy 
playground—a picture that rivaled the in- 
famous days of New York’s once-dreaded 
“Hell’s Kitchen.” 

Unashamed to admit they feared reprisals 
if they talked to law officers, residents told 
of teen-age gangs, rape, robbery, and drunken 
sprees. 

The playground is where two women were 
allegedly assaulted by a gang of 12 juveniles 
last Wednesday. Police have also disclosed 
that another woman reportedly was attacked 
at the same place July 3. She is now in 
Gallinger Hospital. 

The Reverend Izaac A. Miller, former pas- 
tor of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, termed the Bundy area around 
Fourth, Fifth, P and O Streets NW., simply as 
“tough.” 

GIRL KEPT HOME 

Miller, who has lived for 7 years at 509 P 
Street NW., said he never permits his 14- 
year-old daughter out of the house after dark 
because of the gangs. 

Many children, he said, try to leave Bundy 
School early to escape harsh gang treatment. 

Mrs. Irene Fowler, head of the Crystal 
Bible School at Fifth and P Streets NW., said 
she often telephoned police about the gangs 
who frequent Bundy late at night, but added, 
“The police seldom show up.” 

A grocer in the area said a teen-ager made 
a sexual attack on his wife last year. 

Recalling many cases of yoke robberies and 
muggings, he said teen-age prostitutes have 
been operating in the area without any ap- 
parent restriction. 


AFRAID TO INVESTIGATE 


J. D. Woodley, of 1410 Fourth Street NW., 
told a reporter that he has often heard 
screams from the playground, but was afraid 
to investigate what was happening. He told 
of another man who was robbed and beaten 
while parking his car in a nearby alley. 

Others told of brazen teen-agers engaging 
in sexual relations under street lights at 
night. 

Police Capt. John E. Winters of the Second 
Precinct said the neighborhood is a heavily 
congested area. We've had some vandalism 
around there,” he added, “but no gang action 
has been brought to our attention.” 

The Reverend Miller, who is now pastor of 
Turner Memorial Church, Sixth and I Streets 
NW., said he tried to canvass the area dur- 
ing his tenure at the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, but without success. 

The area’s rampant lawlessness is worse 
now, he said, than it was at the end of 
World War II when the Nation's social lead- 
ers termed juvenile delinquency worse than 
ever before. 


SALARIES OF HOUSE PAGES 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include a resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr,McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday I introduced a resolution in rela- 
tion to the pages who are our boys here 
in the House making available payment 
of salaries of 50 pages of the House of 
Representatives at the basic rate of 
$1,800 per annum during the period of 
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any recess or adjournment of the first 
session of the 83d Congress. 

The resolution is as follows: 

House Resolution 338 

Resolved, That so much as may be neces- 
sary of the appropriation, “Contingent ex- 
penses, House of Representatives, miscel- 
laneous items, 1953,” is hereby made avail- 
able for the payment of salaries of 50 pages 
for the House of Representatives, at the 
basic rate of $1,800 per annum each during 
the period of any recess or adjournment of 
the first session of the 83d Congress. 


The resolution would, first, enable 
these pages to attend school at the 
Capitol Page School during the fall 
semester when Congress is not in ses- 
sion. Without this pay these pages 
would not be able to afford this expense, 
because they live in all parts of the 
States and do not have homes 

ere. 

Second. Interrupted schooling would 
be undesirable inasmuch as these pages 
would be forced to attend school in their 
respective States, which have different 
requirements than the page school. This 
makes it difficult for the pages to obtain 
needed requirements to graduate. Be- 
cause in almost all States the fall semes- 
ter does not end until February and the 
pages must be here the first of January 
and therefore they must take their ex- 
aminations here. 

Third. The doorkeepers, clerks and 
other employees are paid during this 
time but the pages are not. Why then 
should they not be considered as mem- 
ber of the team rather than part-time 
employees? : 

Fourth. The principal of the Capitol 
Page School and the president of the 
Parent-Teachers Club recommend this 
pay extension for the good of the boys 
and the school. 

This resolution is not an appropria- 
tion because the money has already been 
appropriated. 

These boys are all a part of our organ- 
ization. We are all interested in them. 
They serve us with loyalty and fidelity. 
I hope that this resolution will be 
adopted. 


LIMITING RESIDUAL OIL IMPORTS 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, please 
allow me to congratulate Representative 
Suvpson and other members of the Ways 
and Means Committee who are respon- 
sible for the favorable report on H. R. 
5894. Now I am hopeful that the full 
membership of this Congress will soon 
have an opportunity to vote on this vi- 
tally important issue. 

H. R. 5894 will limit residual oil im- 
ports to 5 percent of domestic demand in 
the corresponding calendar quarter of 
the previous year. This is a pro-Ameri- 
can bill that will hurt only the monopo- 
listic ambitions of the international oil 
companies. It will give West Virginia’s 
mines an opportunity to regain the 
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business that has been unlawfully taken 
away by improper pricing practices on 
the part of the importers, and in so do- 
ing, it will give back to our coal miners 
and railroaders the jobs that foreign oil 
has stolen from them, 

The college of commerce at West Vir- 
ginia University has just published an 
analysis of markets for coal produced in 
our State. It is a comprehensive study 
whose author is James H, Thompson, as- 
sistant director of the bureau of business 
research. This study shows that 72 of 
the 163 million tons of bituminous coal 
that came from the mines of our State 
in 1951 were shipped to Eastern States 
and tidewater ports. When the 1952 fig- 
ures are available, they will show that 
most of the 23-million-ton loss in our 
sales last year is chargeable to these 2 
categories, for here is where foreign oil 
is raiding our markets. Railroads report 
that shipments eastward from West Vir- 
ginia’s coal fields were off considerably 
in 1952, and tidewater shipments took a 
tremendous fall, a decrease for which 
foreign residual oil is wholly accountable. 
Were it not for this waste product of for- 
eign refineries that is being dumped at 
big consumer markets along the coast, 
this tidewater traffic would actually have 
registered a gain last year. It would 
have gained because of the increased ac- 
tivity in the electric-power utilities field, 
for these generating stations are tradi- 
tional coal users and will go back to coal 
if the practice of dumping foreign prod- 
ucts is eliminated. 

This practice will be stopped only 
through congressional action. Domestic 
fuels can never compete with cheap for- 
eign goods dumped illegally on our 
shores. Integrated oil companies can 
sell residual oil at whatever price they 
wish—or even give it away—so long as 
they can force the public to pay more 
and more for gasoline and other petro- 
leum products. All losses sustained in 
the manipulation of residual oil can 
easily be absorbed merely by bumping 
up the price of the high grade products 
at the fancy of the management and 
stockholders of the importing companies. 

Gentlemen of the Congress, the blue- 
print for putting an end to the import- 
ers’ program for seizing control of do- 
mestic fuel markets is about to come be- 
fore us. It is to be left to us to decide 
whether the coal miner, railroad work- 
er, and other American citizens are to 
remain displaced persons in our economy 
while international oil companies con- 
tinue in their special privileged position. 
Or whether honesty and justice are to 
be returned to our national competitive 
structure. I ask that you vote “yes” on 
H. R. 5894. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Obviously a quorum 
is not present. } 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr, Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 
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The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No. 90] 
Albert Hand O'Hara, Minn. 
Barden Hébert Powell 
Bowler Holifield Reed, III. 
Celler Hunter Rivers 
Cooley Hyde Roosevelt 
Dawson, III. Javits Scherer 
Dingell Kearney Shafer 
Dolliver Kersten, Wis. Shelley 
Durham Kilday hort 
Fernandez Kluczynski Wheeler 
Fisher McVey Wigglesworth 
Fogarty Metcalf 
Gamble Miller, N. Y. 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 387 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1954 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6200) mak- 
ing supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, and for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from New 
York. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of H. R. 6200, with Mr. 
Byrnes of Wisconsin in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on yesterday, the Clerk had read 
the first paragraph. If there are no 
amendments to that paragraph, the 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For expenses necessary to enable the De- 
partment of State to carry out international 
information and educational activities as 
authorized by the United States Information 
and Educational Exchange Act of 1948 (22 
U. S. C. 1431-1479) and the act of August 9, 
1939 (22 U. S. C. 501), and to administer the 
programs authorized by section 32 (b) (2) 
of the Surplus Property Act of 1944, as 
amended (50 U. S. C. App. 1641 (b)) (except 
in Germany and Austria), the act of August 
24, 1949 (20 U. S. C. 222-224), the act of 
September 29, 1950 (20 U. S. C. 225), and 
the informational media guarantee program 
authorized by section 111 (b) (8) of the 
Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as 
amended and continued by section 7 of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1952 (22 U. S. C. 
1509), including rents in the District of 
Columbia; employment, without regard to 
the civil-service and classification laws, of 
(1) persons on a temporary basis (not to 
exceed $120,000), (2) aliens within the 
United States, and (3) aliens abroad for 
service in the United States relating to the 
translation or narration of colloquial speech 
in foreign languages (such aliens to be in- 
vestigated for such employment in accord- 
ance with procedures established by the 
Secretary of State and the Attorney Gen- 
eral); travel expenses of aliens employed 
abroad for service in the United States to and 
from the United States; salaries, expenses, 
and allowances of personnel and depend- 
ents as authorized by the Foreign Service 
Act of 1946, as amended (22 U. S. C. 801- 
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1158); expenses of attendance at meetings 
concerned with activities provided for under 
this appropriation (not to exceed $6,000); 
entertainment within the United States (not 
to exceed $3,000); hire of passenger motor 
vehicles; insurance of official motor vehicles 
in foreign countries when required by the 
law of such countries; purchase of space in 
publications abroad, without regard to the 
provisions of law set forth in 44 U. S. C. 322; 
services as authorized by section 15 of the 
act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a); pay- 
ment of tort claims, in the manner author- 
ized in the first paragraph of section 2672, 
as amended, of title 28 of the United States 
Code when such claims arise in foreign coun- 
tries; advance of funds notwithstanding sec- 
tion 3648 of the Revised Statutes as amended; 
actual expenses of preparing and transport- 
ing to their former homes the remains of 
persons, not United States Government em- 
ployees, who may die away from their homes 
while participating in activities authorized 
under this appropriation; radio activities and 
acquisition and production of motion pic- 
tures and visual materials and purchase or 
rental of technical equipment and facilities 
therefor, narration, script-writing, transla- 
tion, and engineering services, by contract or 
otherwise; and purchase of objects for pres- 
entation to foreign governments, schools, 
or organizations; $60,000,000, of which $70,- 
000 may be made available to one or more 
private international broadcasting licensees 
for the purpose of developing and broadcast- 
ing, under private auspices but under the 
supervision of the Department of State, radio 
programs to Western Europe and Latin Amer- 
ica, which programs shall be designed to cul- 
tivate friendships with the peoples of the 
countries in those areas, and to build im- 
proved international understanding: Pro- 
vided, That not to exceed $30,000 may be 
used for representation abroad: Provided 
further, That passenger motor vehicles used 
abroad exclusively for the purposes of this 
appropriation may be exchanged or sold, 
pursuant to section 201 (c) of the act of 
June 30, 1949 (40 U. S. C. 481 (c)), and the 
exchange allowances or proceeds of such 
sales shall be available for replacement of 
an equal number of such vehicles and the 
cost, including the exchange allowance of 
each such replacement, except station 
wagons, shall not exceed $1,400: Provided 
further, That, notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of section 3679 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, as amended (31 U. S. C. 665), the De- 
partment of State is authorized in making 
contracts for the use of international short- 
wave radio stations and facilities, to agree 
on behalf of the United States to indemnify 
the owners and operators of said radio sta- 
tions and facilities from such funds as may 
be hereafter appropriated for the purpose 
against loss or damage on account of injury 
to persons or property arising from such use 
of said radio, stations and facilities: Pro- 
vided further, That in the acquisition of 
leasehold interests payments may be made 
in advance for the entire term or any part 
thereof: Provided further, That funds herein 
appropriated shall not be used to purchase 
more than 75 percent of the effective daily 
broadcasting time from any person or cor- 
poration holding an international short-wave 
broadcasting license from the Federal Com- 
munications Commission without the con- 
sent of such licensee: Provided further, That 
funds appropriated herein shall be available 
for payment to private organizations 
abroad in pursuance of contracts entered 
into for the processing and distribution of 
motion-picture films: Provided further, That 
not to exceed 7,500 average annual positions, 
including the pro rata portion of adminis- 
trative support personnel, may be financed 
from this appropriation and the average 
number in each unit shall not exceed 66% 
percent of the number now employed both 
as to United States and local personnel 
respectively. 
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Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. ROONEY: 
On page 5, line 17, strike out “$60,000,000” 
and insert “$80,000,000.” 
On page 7, strike out the proviso contained 
on lines 8 to 13, inclusive. 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment which is now before you 
seeks to increase the amount allowed in 
this bill by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions for the entire program of the so- 
called Voice of America, all the Inter- 
national Information and Educational 
activities of the Department of State 
(excepting occupied areas), from $60 
million to $80 million, which is the figure 
given me by the Eisenhower administra- 
tion as being the least possible amount 
necessary to continue this vital program, 

The Eisenhower administration, those 
in charge of these activities, point out 
that the committee cut is, in reality, not 
a cut of $27 million-plus but a cut of 
almost $47 million or 48.4 percent of the 
President's budget. The dollar appro- 
priation request made to the committee 
was $87.9 million. Further, there was 
requested authority to use $8.9 million 
in local currency without dollar costs for 
the Fulbright educational exchange 
program. I should say that I am reading 
from a document given me by the present 
administration of the Voice of America. 

To repeat, the amount of the requested 
authority to use local currency for the 
Fulbright educational exchange pro- 
gram is $8.9 million. So that the total 
requested of the Committee on Appro- 
priations by the executive branch was 
$96.8 million. The committee allowed 
but $60 million against this request, in- 
cluding funds for the Fulbright educa- 
tional exchange program. 

The Department says that they must 
deduct from this $60 million, because of 
such action of the committee, the amount 
of $10 million in order to liquidate the 
program to the extent to which it has 
been reduced by their action in allowing 
but $60 million for the entire program. 

Included in this $10 million are termi- 
nal leave costs. You must remember that 
the Voice of America is presently operat- 
ing under a continuing resolution and 
that the Voice of America today has ap- 
proximately 11,000 employees. 

There was a great deal of misinforma- 
tion with regard to this program given 
on this floor yesterday. At one point the 
gentleman from New York, my good 
friend and the distinguished chairman 
of the full Committee on Appropriations, 
said in answer to a question by the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr, KERSTEN], 
at page 8794 of yesterday’s RECORD: 

That is correct. But, of course, they have 
not gone ahead and cleaned their picture 
up. They still have an enormous number 
of employees. They have gotten rid of about 
75 out of 6,500, when they should have gotten 
rid of about 5,000 of the 6,500 and should 
have begun.to get people in who could do the 
work instead of it being a drag on the 
country— 


And so forth. That is what we usually 
hear from those who are entirely op- 
posed to a Voice of America and who 
would completely still it. The fact of 
the matter is that the Voice of America 
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today has not 6,500 employees, but 
about 11,000 employees. The further 
fact of the matter is that under the pro- 
posed committee action in allowing but 
$60 million there would have to be dis- 
charged from the Voice of America al- 
most 4,500 of those 11,000 employees and 
this at a time when world events are 
changing so importantly and so rapidly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

(On request of Mr. McCormack, Mr. 
Rooney was allowed to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to my distin- 
guished friend. 

Mr. TABER. I may say to the gen- 
tleman that I got my information out of 
the green sheets that came from the 
Budget. Maybe that was wrong; I do 
not know. If it was, that was why I was 
mistaken. 

Mr. ROONEY. Iknew the gentleman 
from New York would say that because 
over the years I have always found him 
to be eminently fair. Sometimes we 
agree on appropriations and sometimes 
we disagree, but I have never questioned 
the integrity or the motives of the gen- 
tleman from New York. He is a great 
American, a fine gentleman and a highly 
respected Member of this Congress. 

Let me point out, continuing this anal- 
ysis given me by the Eisenhower admin- 
istration: You deduct $10,000,000 liqui- 
dation costs by reason of the fact that 
you are proceeding with a level of about 
11,000 employees right now, and during 
this month of July, with the approval of 
everybody on that side of the aisle, 
When you approved the continuing res- 
olution you approved 11,000 employees 
for July. Under the action taken by 
this committee the administration must 
cut down by 4,500 employees, so $10,- 
000,000 will be needed to legally termi- 
nate these reductions in personnel, to 
take care of their terminal leave and 
other termination costs involved in can- 
celing and closing out equipment and 
facilities. ‘Therefore instead of allowing 
$60,000,000 the committee actually al- 
lowed but $50,000,000. How does that 
compare with another committee action 
contained right in this bill? A subcom- 
mittee under the chairmanship of the 
distinguished gentleman from New York 
LMr. TaBER]—and I am also a member 
of that subcommittee—has allowed for 
our information programs in occupied 
Germany and Austria $22,000,000; that 
is $18,000,000 for Germany and $4,000,- 
000 for Austria. Those are comparative 
figures. You now want to allow the 
Voice of America but $50,000,000 to cover 
the entire rest of the world, to cover the 
rest of Western Europe, to cover the 
Near East, the Middle East, Asia, and 
all the troubled areas of the world. 

In connection with this matter let it 
not be said that there is any water in 
the budget request of the Eisenhower 
administration. The Eisenhower ad- 
ministration budget request was in the 
amount of $87.9 million plus $8.9 mil- 
lion in local currency. This morning 
at breakfast at the White House there 
was a discussion with regard to the mat- 
ter of solidness of the budget figures be- 
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ing sent up to the Hill by the President 
and his Bureau of the Budget for our 
consideration. In this morning’s discus- 
sion it was pointed out in answer to a 
question of the distinguished gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] that the 
executive departments were not sending 
inflated figures up here which they ex- 
pected to have cut. It was stated that 
the figures sent up here on all the budget 
requests, including mutual security, have 
been carefully screened, and that there 
was not an extra or unnecessary dollar 
in them. We were advised that the Bu- 
reau of the Budget was not permitted 
to come to the Hill with any figures ex- 
cept rock bottom ones. I do not know 
whether or not that has been so in re- 
gard to all the appropriations requests 
this year, but I do know that if you do 
not accept this amendment today to al- 
low not the $87.9 million requested by 
the Eisenhower administration, but 
merely $80 million, the figure in the 
pending amendment, you are going to do 
a great disservice to the United States 
of America and to your constituents at 
a time when we have troops in Korea, 
when we are engaged in a war in Indo- 
china, when we see what is going on 
in the Kremlin, and with riots in East 
Germany and in Berlin, with all these 
world events happening, you would still 
the Voice of America, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

(On request of Mr. McCormack, and 
by unanimous consent, Mr. ROONEY was 
given 3 additional minutes.) 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, let me 
call attention to a statement made to- 
day by the present head of the Interna- 
tional Information Administration, Dr. 
Robert L. Johnson, formerly president 
of Temple University, who came to 
Washington at President Eisenhower's 
request in February and who to my 
knowledge has worked 16 and 18 hours 
a day since that time in trying to bring 
about a real program for the Voice of 
America. Dr. Johnson resigned when 
the committee cut to $60 million was an- 
nounced. His statement reads, in part, 
as follows: 

In a short while I shall be leaving Gov- 
ernment. One of the great dangers I have 
sensed during my term of office is that many 
of our most effective programs in fighting 
communism are being impaired by unsup- 
ported charges that they are somehow soft on 
communism. 


Many of the Members of the House 
know that there has been no more severe 
critic—the gentleman from Ohio in- 
cluded—than the gentleman from New 
York, the present speaker. You can re- 
call the instance under our chairman- 
ship when a request of the Voice of 
America for supplemental appropriations 
was cut 95 percent. That cut, which I 
believe was in 1951 fiscal year, stuck be- 
cause it was based on facts. We stood 
here in the well of the House and gave 
you facts supporting the cut and prac- 
tically unanimously you went along with 
us. The Senate went along also. That 
happened to that supplemental request 
that year because there was no merit 
in it. 

But today we are being asked to take 
a blind, meat-ax cut. I doubt there are 
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many who know the real consequences 
of this cut. I doubt very much that the 
committee has considered what this 
means to the Voice of America and to 
our propaganda and information activi- 
ties abroad. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion may I say 
that I find myself 100 percent on the side 
of President Eisenhower and his Inter- 
national Information Administration in 
this particular instance. With all the 
sincerity at my command I ask you to 
adopt this amendment which would in- 
crease the amount from $60 million to 
$80 million and leave a Voice of America 
in business. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 3 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GAVIN. I wonder if the gentle- 
man would tell the House how he stood 
on Eisenhower on preelection day? 

Mr. ROONEY. I suspect the very 
astute gentleman knew the answer to 
that question before he rose; but, you 
see, now he is my President as well as 
yours and I am here to support him on 
the important matters that affect the 
Security of the American people. I trust 
the gentleman will do likewise. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr, Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman’s 
statement in admonition is perfectly cor- 
rect. In addition, he is the leader of 
their party. 

Mr. ROONEY. That is correct. You 
may note the recent votes on such mat- 
ters as extension of the excess profits tax 
demanded by President Eisenhower and 
the Mutual Security authorization re- 
quested by him and compare the vote 
on that side of the aisle with the vote 
on this side of the aisle in support of the 
President of the United States and you 
wona wonder which party’s President 

e is. 

Mr. GAVIN. It is gratifying to me to 
see that the other side of the aisle has 
finally recognized the great leadership of 
President Eisenhower. It is regrettable 
that they did not realize that before! 

Mr. ROONEY. Let me ask the gentle- 
man if he will follow the leadership of 
his commander in chief and for how 
long he will continue to do so? 

Mr. McCORMACK., It is also gratify- 
ing to note that the present administra- 
tion is following Democratic policies. 

Mr. ROONEY. President Eisenhower 
and the present administration have 
adopted the Truman foreign policy. 
However, be that as it may, I trust this 
amendment will be adopted with the 
support of those on the Republican side 
of the aisle. 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Rooney]. 

Mr. Chairman, I listen always with 
the greatest interest to my eloquent 
friend from across the river in New 
York. I was particularly impressed by 


two things in his remarks, first the ob- - 


Servation that budgets come from the 
administrative side of Government com- 
plete, perfect, and not subject to reduc- 
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tion because they are so perfect, which 
leads to the obvious conclusion that Con- 
gress might just as well fold up and go 
home. As far as Iam concerned, I would 
be delighted to go home tonight, to enjoy 
July weather elsewhere. 

As a matter of fact, I do not believe for 
a moment that the gentleman intended 
to say that the President takes the posi- 
tion that any budget request that comes 
down here is sacrosanct and that Con- 
gress should abdicate its functions of 
examination and the exercise of its own 
independent judgment in determining 
whether or not an agency can get along 
with less money. After all, the President 
is just one man, and he has thousands 
of subordinates who make the budget. 
He does not sit down and make the 
budget even at breakfast with the gentle- 
man from New York and other colleagues 
on the committee. 

Then I was very much surprised after 
the years that I sat here and heard the 
gentleman when he was chairman of this 
subcommittee cut this budget to pieces 
year after year after year, and now, in 
apparent deference to the President, he 
comes in here and we find him not mov- 
ing to reduce a grossly overpadded 
budget for services that are very largely 
useless, but trying to raise the ante. I 
think that is a very interesting change. 

Let me call the attention of the gentle- 
man to the third supplemental bill of 
1951, the request, I think, he referred to, 
where there was a request for $97 million 
for this agency, and when he was chair- 
man of the committee, my good friend 
from New York, it was reduced to $9 
million; a mere 90-percent reduction. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COUDERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. Those were supple- 
mental appropriations requests to in- 
crease and enlarge the program. They 
were not vital appropriations the taking 
away of which would sound death for the 
effectiveness of the program as is pro- 
posed here today by this committee. 

Mr. COUDERT. Well, if $60 million is 
economic death, I would like to have a 
piece of it; a very small piece of it. $60 
million is money, even in a $70 billion 
budget, and if we cannot begin saving a 
million here and a million there there 
will be no saving, no economy, no bal- 
anced budget. And, there is no excuse 
for spending most of this money anyway. 

Let me point out that that same item 
that the gentleman from New York re- 
ferred to was reduced to $9 million, and 
yet when it was all over the Voice still 
had at the end of the year $17 million 
carried over and unexpended. 

Now, gentlemen, let us not waste too 
much time on this. It is a perfectly sim- 
ple proposition. This is an agency which 
engages in a large number of varied ac- 
tivities, some of which are justifiable, 
and some of which are not, in my humble 
opinion. The committee, however, left 
enough money $60 million, to carry out 
all of its activities. We are satisfied 
that that is sufficient with an efficient, 
competent group running the operation. 
It is also significant, Mr. Chairman, that 
this cut to $60 million has been known 
for a substantial time and there has been 
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no complaint and no objection from the 
State Department. If this cut was going 
to destroy and wreck a program that 
Secretary Dulles and his colleagues be- 
lieved should be continued, if they 
thought it was wrecking that program, 
is it conceivable that we would not have 
heard from them? We have not heard 
from them, and they have said nothing, 
and we are bound to assume they have 
acquiesced in it. 

This is a program, apparently, that 
goes into a dozen different activities. 

(By unanimous consent, at the request 
of Mr. McCormack, Mr. COUDERT was 
permitted to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. COUDERT. The essential part 
of this program that the public is fa- 
miliar with and realizes the expense of 
is the Voice of America radio. In this 
budget request there was only $20 mil- 
lion for radio, yet we have allowed $60 
million for the program. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COUDERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. I think you will 
find another $3.5 or $4 millions hidden 
away in the woodwork in the USES pro- 
gram, that we developed by corkscrew 
methods, was for radio. 

Mr. COUDERT. Yes, that operates 
for the benefit of radio. 

There is another approach that I re- 
ferred to in my remarks yesterday in 
general debate that has some bearing 
on this $87 million that was asked for 
this entire program. Let us see where 
the money was to be spent. Was it all 
to be spent penetrating the Iron Cur- 
tain? Was it all to be spent in educating 
the peoples of the Near East or the Far 
East on the virtues of America and 
American policy? Notatall. The great- 
er part of this program calls for spend- 
ing to influence opinion among our 
friends, allies, and equal partners in 
NATO and in the Pacific area, for spend- 
ing money in Australia to influence Aus- 
tralian opinion, and in New Zealand, 
South Africa, the United Kingdom, 
France, the Netherlands and Belgium, 
On top of military commitments, mili- 
tary aid, and economic aid, we have been 
in the past and are again intending to 
spend money to tell all those people why 
we are sending our troops there, why we 
are giving them military aid, why we 
are sending economic aid. 

Mr. Chairman, what is the matter 
with their governments? How would we 
like it if millions of dollars were spent 
in the United States by France or Great 
Britain to influence public opinion, with 
automobiles running around showing 
motion picture screens, with all the me- 
chanics of propaganda that we are using 
in friendly countries. If we knocked out 
every dime for NATO countries, for the 
British Empire, for independent, self- 
sustaining friendly countries, we could 
knock out $37 million and still leave 
every dime earmarked to reach behind 
the Iron Curtain, to reach the Near East, 
to reach the Far East. In fact, an 
amendment would be in order to reduce 
this amount to $40 million and you would 
still be able to take care of all the neces- 
Sary operations of a cold-war program. 
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No, Mr. Chairman, this $60 million is 
generous. It will take care of all of our 
requirements in dealing with the Iron 
Curtain, the enslaved peoples to whom 
a gentleman on the other side referred 
to yesterday. It will provide ample 
funds to express the American view to 
the Near East and the Far East and reach 
through the Iron Curtain. 

I trust, Mr. Chairman, that this 
amendment will not prevail. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, and ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to Mr. 
Rooney’s amendment, which proposes 
to increase the Voice of America appro- 
priation by $20 million. I oppose this 
amendment because I believe funds 
heretofore provided to the Voice of 
America have not been efficiently and 
effectively expended. Until the Voice 
of America is reorganized and revital- 
ized so that we can be assured it will do 
a more effective job, I am opposed to 
giving it any increased funds. 

I desire to speak, today, about the 
stupid, ridiculous and wasteful expendi- 
ture by the Voice of America of millions 
of dollars of American taxpayers’ money 
upon a transmitter station called Baker 
West in the State of Washington. 

When the administrators of the Voice 
of America proposed construction of the 
Baker West station in the State of 
Washington, the Voice administrators 
estimated that its cost would be $7 mil- 
lion. There, already, has been expend- 
ed, to date, on this installation $4,473,- 
290. The Voice of America has practi- 
cally nothing to show for this enormous 
expenditure. Despite the expenditure 
of almost $412 million, not 1 acre of 
land has been cleared on the site of this 
station, not 1 foot of roadway con- 
structed, not 1 building commenced, 
and not 1 truckload of material of 
any kind has been delivered to the site 
of this proposed station. 

Mr. TABER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MACK of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. TABER. And in spite of that, 
wasting money on those things that 
ought not to be done, they still had $17 
million to spare last year. Why can we 
not put them down where they belong? 

Mr. MACK of Washington. The gen- 
tleman is correct. The only rational 
thing the Voice of America ever did in 
connection with this station was to em- 
ploy radio engineers of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology to make a 
study as to where this station should be 
located. These radio engineers of the 
Massachusetts Institute recommended 
that the station be built at Copalis 
Beach, in Grays Harbor County, Wash. 

The Voice of America administrators, 
then after having expended a consider- 
able sum of money for the technical 
advice of these engineers, ignored the 
advice of these experts as to where the 
station should be established and decided 
to build it someplace else, near Port 
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Angeles. At the Copalis Beach site the 
cost of the land was $5 an acre, and yet 
the Voice of America people chose this 
other location and paid not $5 an acre, 
but an average price of $335 an acre for 
property for a site. 

Bids were called for the construction 
of the Baker West station. More than a 
score of contractors submitted bids. 
These bids were then grouped in three 
classes, and designated A, B, and C 
groups. 

The contractors best able financially 
and by experience to undertake this 
$7 million project were placed in group A. 

The bids of the contractors not quite 
so able financially or by experience to 
do the job were placed in group B. 

The bids of the contractors who, in the 
opinion of Voice of America engineers, 
were least qualified financially and by 
experience to do the job were placed in 
group C. 

The top authorities in the Voice of 
America then chose a contractor from 
group C, the group least qualified to do 
the job and awarded him the contract. 

Does that sound like the exercise of 
common, ordinary business sense, by the 
agency which today is asking $20 million 
additional to what this bill provided for 
the operation of the Voice of America? 
I do not think so. 

The Voice of America people, in 
awarding the contract, wrote a clause 
into it which said that the contractor 
was to receive 8½ percent of the pur- 
chase price each month for any equip- 
ment he had on the radio station site. 

Immediately, upon awarding the con- 
tract, the Voice of America administra- 
tors ordered the contractor to move his 
equipment onto the site ready to go to 
work. He did so, in compliance with 
Voice orders. 

Nine months later that equipment was 
still on the site. Not a wheel of it had 
turned but the contractor, under the 
terms of his contract, was entitled to 
8 % percent of its purchase price for 
every 1 of the 9 months it had lain idle 
on the site. In short, the contractor 
was entitled to payment from the Fed- 
eral Government of 80 percent of what 
he had paid, 9 months previously, for 
this equipment although he had never 
used any of it on the job. 

The Voice of America people did not 
suspend this contract until after pro- 
test against this stupidity was called to 
the attention of Congress and complaints 
made against it. 

Martin Merson, present consultant of 
the Administrator of the Voice of Amer- 
ica, in the committee hearings, called 
this particular phase of the contract 
handling ridiculous. 

The contractor, some months ago 
when his contract was suspended, was 
interviewed by a reporter and asked 
about this provision of 8½ percent a 
month rental on his equipment, which 
had never been used. According to press 
reports, he said: 

I didn't write the contract; the State De- 
partment did, and told me to sign it. 


This is an old story and perhaps noth- 
ing can be done about correcting it. I 
repeat it merely in the hope that such 
inexcusable waste will not be repeated 
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again and again at the taxpayers’ ex- 
pense, h 

There is, however, something impor- 
tant that can be done. 

In acquiring property for the Voice of 
America transmitter station that was 
never built, the Voice people took away 
13 farms, totaling about 1,200 acres, 
from farmers in the Port Angeles area 
and paid an average of $335 an acre for 
them. This land, irrigated land, is 
among the best and most productive in 
the State. 

This land, as a result of Government 
purchase, has been taken out of farm 
production and off the tax rolls of the 
local government. 

The Voice people admit they have no 
further use for this land. It is my belief 
that this land which the Voice admits it 
no longer needs should be sold to pri- 
vate users with first preference given to 
former owners. In that way, the Fed- 
eral Government might recapture some 
of the money wasted on this phantom 
Baker West project which was never 
built although 84% million was expended 
in planning to get it started. It ought 
to be renamed Blunder West. 

During the hearings in committee, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Roo- 
NEY] brought up the point that there 
is another agency of the Government 
which now wants to acquire these 1,200 
acres. It was not disclosed what agency 
this is. 

More than 35 percent of all the landed 
area of the State of Washington is now 
owned by the Federal Government. The 
Federal ownership of land in Washing- 
ton State at the present exceeds 15 mil- 
lion acres, I should think that some- 
where in those 15 million acres which 
the Federal Government already owns in 
Washington State that this other agency 
could find 1,200 acres for its require- 
ments that are not the choicest agricul- 
tural land in the State. These 1,200 
acres of agricultural land now in this 
Voice radio station site should be sold 
back to their original owners or others, 
and the Government recapture some of 
the money that has been thrown away 
on this mishandled venture. Such a sale 
would place this land back into farm 
production and back on the tax rolls to 
provide funds for local schools and local 
highways. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Iam glad 
to yield to the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. ROONEY. The gentleman men- 
tioned yesterday and again today that 
this land is lying there unused. I made 
the statement on yesterday and I make 
it again today that that land is being 
used. I think that the chairman of 
the subcommittee [Mr. CLEVENGER], or 
any of the majority members of the 
committee, will substantiate the state- 
ment I make. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. I think 
the gentleman is partly correct. The 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. WEST- 
LAND], the Congressman from that 
district, was very active in the matter 
and persuaded the State Department to 
lease back some of this land to some 
of the original owners so that they could 
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raise hay on it. Of the 13 farms taken 
away by the Voice of America from the 
original owners 5 are under lease for 
haying purposes. 

Mr. ROONEY. If the gentleman 
would be good enough to yield to me 
for another moment, I do not have any 
such use as raising hay in mind. I 
think if the gentleman would make in- 
quiry, he would find out what is going 
on in his district. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. This sta- 
tion is not in my district but I do know 
that 5 of these 13 farms have been 
leased back. What ought to be done 
with those farms is to sell them back 
to their original owners, and have the 
Government recapture the money that 
it wasted in unnecessarily holding land, 
for which it has no further use. The 
land ought to pay taxes to the local 
governments to support their schools and 
their highway-building programs. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the requisite number of words. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the Rooney amendment. The 
Voice of America has not done the job 
we should like to have it do. I think 
that is obvious enough to everybody. 
But the fact remains that it is potentially 
a most important and most effective 
weapon, and right at this stage we should 
do one of two things. The House should 
kill it entirely or we should vote it enough 
money to do the job which is needed. 
We should not compromise the question 
by halfway measures. Nor should we 
lay the groundwork for accusations that 
the program is later to be built up by 
supplemental appropriations after the 
appointees of earlier Democratic admin- 
istration have been dropped. 

The Voice of America will need all the 
funds recommended by the Eisenhower 
administration in the revised budget 
estimate. As I see it, the lack of wis- 
dom of the committee cut has already 
been shown by new opportunities offered 
for the Voice of America through the 
stirrings of unrest behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. These stirrings of desperation have 
been intensified since the committee took 
action just a few short weeks ago. 

Look around you and see the golden 
opportunities that now are ours to tell 
the world what communism means and 
to tell people behind the Iron Curtain 
that help is on the way. 

Now, why should we have a Voice of 
America program? Let us think about 
this for a little. We know this: We 
know the conspiracy of the crime called 
communism remains the great menace of 
this age. We know that men learned 
long ago that ideas cannot be killed with 
bullets, nor can communism be killed by 
today’s super weapons. We produce 
atomic bombs, we produce hydrogen 
bombs; all in order to hold communism 
in check. But only world education is 
going to kill communism. Do not forget 

s 


America must tell the facts and tell 
them boldly, clearly, repeatedly. Amer- 
ica must recognize that we are in a war 
of ideas, more basically than a war of 
force. Otherwise it would not be true 
today that so many people in neutral 
nations do not know whether to believe 
us or the Reds. 
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These are times for ringing statements 
which set the basic differences between 
communism and democracy in a true 
perspective. In future effect it may well 
be worth the $20 million the gentleman 
from New York proposes to add to this 
appropriation just to tell the world about 
the food which America wants to make 
available to the people back of the Iron 
Curtain. 

Let us not forget, Mr. Chairman, that 
Russia has her weaknesses. Let us not 
forget that the Red leaders fear their 
own people more than they fear the 
West; and perhaps that is the thing that 
stays their hands today. They have the 
men and they have the guns, but they 
are afraid of their own people. They 
know that Russia is.a primitive land, 
basically weak; and they know that only 
by brutal slavery and punishment can 
they get things done or can they hold 
millions of sullen people in line. The 
Kremlin does not trust its soldiers; it 
does not trust its farmers; it does not 
trust its workers; even their political 
supporters are suspect. Look at the 
executions that are taking place even to- 
day. The Red leaders know that a war 
might ignite revolution. 

The West is missing its best bet when 
it passes up a chance like this to beat 
communism at its own game. Above all 
let us remember that this is a war for 
men’s minds in which words are the 
most effective and the least costly weap- 
ons, Red Russia has used propaganda 
as a tool of conquest with telling effect; 
they have convinced millions of people 
in many parts of the world that we, the 
Americans, are bent upon imperialist ag- 
gression. We have given more of our 
substance to other people without ex- 
pectation of profit or return than any 
other nation in history. 

But that is not enough. In addition, 
we must offset Russian propaganda, and 
the best weapon to offset Russian propa- 
ganda is propaganda. We are living in 
a world at war. If we exclude Korea and 
Indochina it is a war fought with words 
instead of bullets; nevertheless, it is 
deadly serious war, one in which if we 
do not win we stand to lose everything 
we hold dear. We must stand by our 
principles and spread truth to the world. 
If Russian lies continue to poison the 
minds of people who do not know the 
truth because we have failed to make 
them know the facts we face the fright- 
ening alternative of spending the lives 
of America’s sons, and billions of dol- 
lars for an indefinite period for sufficient 
military might to protect ourselves 
against the fanatical hatred that Com- 
munist propaganda is relentlessly trying 
to build up. 

Mr. Chairman, the good faith of this 
Nation and its willingness to meet any- 
one half way in the search for peace can- 
not be questioned; but let us not weaken 
ourselves either in weapons or in moral 
spirit and determination if our people 
are to hope for peace in our time. Let 
us not fail to use every weapon at our 
command. 

I yield to the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. COUDERT. I was interested in 
the gentleman’s defense of propaganda 
as a decisive weapon in the cold war. 
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I wonder if the gentleman is familiar 
with the views expressed by his own 
leader, the distinguished gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack], when 
he said the other day on another bill: 

This is a battle that cannot be won by 
radio propaganda telling others how good 
we think we are; it can be won only by 
example. 


Mr. SIKES. I am expressing my 
views as one Member of the Congress, 
and I believe I am expressing those of 
the President who has asked for $80 mil- 
lion for this program. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts is well able to ex- 
press his own views on the matter. Iam 
supporting the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New York. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has again ex- 
pired. 

(On request of Mr. Rooney, Mr. SIKES 
was allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield. 

Mr. ROONEY. Is it not the fact that 
every member of this committee has 
all along been against holding the Ameri- 
can people and our way of life up to the 
people of the world as a paragon of all 
that is good and perfect? We have 
never wanted the people of the world to 
be made envious of us. We have been 
trying to eliminate that sort of thing 
from the Voice of America for years, and, 
generally speaking, it has been elimi- 
nated. So that when the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. COUDERT] uses the 
quotation he did again today, I think it 
is time to call the facts to the attention 
of the House. No one stands for that 
sort of thing, we do not want any such 
programs, we have been highly critical 
of it all along. 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. COUDERT. The gentleman is 
not answering the words of the gentle- 
man from New York. He is referring to 
the words of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCormack] and what he 
said was that it is examples we want, not 
radio or things of that kind. 

Mr. ROONEY. I do not disagree with 
anything that the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts has said. I agree with him 
that this is a battle that cannot be won 
by propaganda telling others how good 
we think we are. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending paragraph and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 25 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Rooney]. I spoke 
in general debate on this bill yesterday 
and I shall perhaps repeat, at least in 
substance, some of the things I said then 
as to why I feel the amount recom- 
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mended by the subcommittee or by a 
majority of the subcommittee is suffi- 
cient to carry on this program and to do 
the kind of job this Congress wants done. 
I am sure that a majority of this com- 
mittee, as well as those who are now 
offering the amendment, believe we 
should have an information program, 
one that can be directed behind the Iron 
Curtain to state the truth as to what 
we are trying to do, bring about world 
peace and to liberate those people who 
have been enslaved. 

If that is what the Voice of America 
had been doing, if that purpose had been 
carried out, I am sure there would be 
no opposition to giving them the amount 
of money necessary to accomplish that 
purpose. But as the record has been in 
the past, so is it now. That is not the 
kind of job that is being done or that 
has been done. It is the opinion, I am 
sure, of a majority of the members of 
this subcommittee, at least the opinion 
of this Member, that with $60 million 
appropriated here there will be sufficient 
money to carry on the program that it 
is the will of this House should be car- 
ried on, and that with $60 million they 
will cut out some of the frills and the 
unnecessary programing that has been 


done in the past. Then when the pro- ' 


gram is adapted to the manner in which 
this House has expressed itself time and 
time again that it should be done, there 
will be no question about this House 
or this Committee appropriating the 
amount of money that is necessary to 
carry on that kind of a program. 

On yesterday during general debate I 
pointed out the waste in travel. I should 
like to call to the attention of those 
Members who were not here yesterday 
that here is a list cf travel by this agency 
in the last year. I wish you would look 
it over. I wish you would examine it 
and examine the number of trips that 
have been taken around the world by the 
employees of this agency. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Is that not just 
domestic travel in that book? 

Mr. BOW. There is domestic and for- 
eign, I will say to my chairman. $ 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Domestic person- 
nel. 

Mr. BOW. Domestic personnel trav- 
eling throughout the world, trip after 
trip, to all four corners of the earth, 
by people who could just as well have 
done their job at a desk in Washington. 
An ambassador could have written a let- 
ter whereby they could have received 
the information, yet they would travel 
throughout the world. There has been 
too much said that by appropriating $60 
million that we are completely breaking 
down in our foreign relations. 

I should like to point out to the mem- 
bers of this committee that the $60 mil- 
lion that we are appropriating now for 
the so-called Voice of America is the 
exact amount that this House appropri- 
ated to carry on the entire functions of 
the State Department; $60 million in 
salaries and expenses to take care of our 
foreign relations throughout the world. 
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Mr. Chairman, this is not our only 
goodwill gesture here today. The other 
day the House passed the mutual secu- 
rity bill which has in it some $400 mil- 
lion for the United Kingdom. Will you 
tell me why we have to spend millions 
of dollars on a program to carry on an 
information service where we are spend- 
ing $400 million in another program? 
In France it is more than $400 million 
under Mutual Security, but yet you want 
to spend millions of dollars again in 
France and in its territories with this 
program. Do we have to give them $400 
million and then spend millions of dol- 
lars to tell them why we have given it 
to them? I submit to you, my col- 
leagues, that that is not necessary. We 
can cut out those programs, because if 
they do not appreciate the four hundred- 
and-some-million-dollars without our 
using millions of dollars to tell them why 
we are doing it, then we better cut out 
the $400 million item, too. 

Let me raise just one more question 
on the exchange programs that come 
into this bill. Do you know that in all 
the exchange programs, not only in this 
bill but the other agencies we have, we 
spent $49 million last year in those pro- 
grams alone? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. GAVIN]. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, may I 
ask the chairman, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Taber], what the original 
appropriation request was? 

Mr. TABER. One hundred and four- 
teen million dollars. 

Mr. GAVIN. And how much was 
granted? 

Mr. TABER. Sixty million dollars; 
but the revised request that was sent up 
here recently was $87 million. 

Mr. GAVIN. Then the actual appro- 
priation in this bill is $60 million; is 
that right? 

Mr. TABER. That is right. 

Mr.GAVIN. Thatisa great deal more 
than I think they are entitled to for the 
results obtained, and I congratulate the 
chairman on this reduction. 

May I ask the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Rooney] this question: Your 
amendment increases this appropriation 
from $60 million to $80 million; is that 
correct? 

Mr. ROONEY. That is correct. The 
Eisenhower budget request was $87.9 
million, plus another $9 million in au- 
thority for the use of local currency, a 
total of $96,900,000. 

Mr. GAVIN. You say that it will cut 
how many employees off the payroll? 

Mr. ROONEY. About 4,500. 

Mr. GAVIN. Four thousand five hun- 
dred? 

Mr. ROONEY. Yes. 

Mr. GAVIN. That is a pretty fair start 
to placing this Voice of America program 
on a sound basis. Here is a chance for 
those Members of the House who have 
been talking about cutting down the 
budget and balancing the budget and 
effecting economies in the operation and 
conduct of the Government to vote 
against this amendment and save some 
$20 million. I understand they now 
have some 11,000 employees conducting 
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this program scattered all over the world. 
Cutting down some 4,500 employees may 
inject greater efficiency and produce 
better results. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAVIN. I have only 3 minutes. 
Would the gentleman permit me to con- 
tinue? 

Mr. ROONEY. I suggest that the 
gentleman follow his Commander in 
Chief, President Eisenhower, in this 
matter. 

Mr. GAVIN. I decline to yield further 
to the gentleman. He has taken con- 
siderable time. I have been waiting 
here for an hour and the time has been 
limited so we obtain but 3 minutes to 
discuss a matter involving $20 million. 

Mr. ROONEY. I yielded to the gen- 
tleman twice. 

Mr. GAVIN. Now I greatly admire my 
very good and able friend from New 
York and I would appreciate if he would 
permit me to continue. 

The other day we had the excess- 
profits tax legislation before the House. 
There was more controversy over that 
$800 million burden we are asking Amer- 
ican businessmen to pay than over any 
legislation that has been before this 
House for a long time because it was 
continuing a disagreeable tax that should 
be eliminated. However, when it comes 
to appropriations for continued spending 
there is but little controversy. The 
Members here vote $100 million, $250 
million, and $300 million. Where are we 
going to get the money, as my good 
friend Bob Rich would say. The other 
day on this mutual security proposition 
I heard the members of the committee 
on both sides glorifying each other and 
justifying the expenditure of some $5 
billion. Some day the folks back home 
will awaken to what is happening on 
these giveaway programs and realize 
why they are unable to secure relief from 
these devastating taxes with which they 
are burdened. 

It is about time we get down to com- 
mon sense and give some relief to the 
American taxpayer. All I hear on the 
floor of the House is that the Voice of 
America is doing such dn effective job, 
yet in all the press releases I read the 
countries all over the world are shouting 
“Go home, Yankee. Go home. Get out 
of here. Mind your own business.” If it 
is such an effective instrumentality to 
gain good will for this fight against the 
communistic menace how come this at- 
titude. I cannot see where we are pro- 
ducing any significant results. I, think 
it is about time we become practical 
realists and fully understand where and 
why these millions of dollars are being 
spent. Stop up this spending which must 
eventually be paid by the American 
people. I feel certain if the folks back 
home knew the facts they would change 
the complexion of things and change 
it fast. Too long the American taxpay- 
ers have carried the load for all these 
programs and it is time they are afforded 
some relief rather than pile up more on 
the $267 billion debt we now owe. If 
you want to help reduce the budget here 
is a good place to cut. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust this amendment 
will be voted down. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. SIEMINSKI]. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment. My 
purpose in supporting it is in the hope 
that we do not compound blood shed 
in World War I and World War II in 
Europe and the Pacific, with world war 
III. That justifies anything you might 


say, it seems to me, for this bill. If it 


can save bloodshed in the future for 
America, and preserve its interests, it is 
worth while. 

Now, three points. I want to reaffirm 
the remarks I made yesterday in the 
Recorp on the Voice of America. We 
are interested not only in gaining new 
customers, new friends, and regaining 
lost ones, but keeping those we now have. 
I spoke to this Polish MIG pilot, Lieuten- 
ant Jarecki, as soon as he came to New 
Jersey. I asked him about our offer of 
cash, $100,000, and freedom, for any 
Iron Curtain pilot who would fly the 
coop. He said, “That is all right, but 
the Communists can turn it against you. 
As soon as you start offering bribes or 
cash they will say behind the Iron Cur- 
tain that the only way America can win 
your heart is with bribery.” 

There is no bribery in the Voice of 
America. Its job is to hold out the truth 
and the hope that people are going to be 
free. It has the job of kindling a glow 
in the hearts of people abroad not only 
on what America stands for but what 
their own heritage stands for. I hope 
that the Voice of America is talking a 
little bit about the background of the 
Russian people, and all the people in the 
satellites, about their courage under fire 
against the greatest odds in World War 
II, and how the brigands in the Kremlin 
snatched the fruit of victory from them 
and turned it into ashes in their mouth. 
We must not just talk about America, we 
must talk about the people in those coun- 
tries and the courage they have shown, 
and are showing, in hoping to realize a 
better and a freer tomorrow. 

In closing, let us remember, as Gen- 
eral Motors once said about Cadillac 
cars, in one of the most classic ads ever 
written, it is not what General Motors 
Says about Cadillac cars, it is what is 
being said about Cadillac cars, what peo- 
ple think about them, what they say 
about them, what they know and do about 
them. 

The test now of the Voice of America 
is not what anyone in America says 
about it but what the people abroad say 
about it on the ground, not the Gov- 
ernment people, not the people in NATO, 
not anyone else except the people 
thirsting for the information that is 
ours to give and theirs to disseminate. 
God grant that truth shall yet make all 
men free. 

And now, under a slight extension of 
my remarks, adding to those made yes- 
terday, as referred to above—on our in- 
formation program, two points: 

First. I am delighted my views of yes- 
terday find confirmation or support in 
the following news release of today made 
by others, which I have just taken off 
the ticker tape, in part: 

The intention is from now on to control 
the purchase of books from Washington. 
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Yesterday I said: 

The Government certainly has a right to 
purchase for the libraries whatever books 
it wants. Also to decline to purchase books 
that it does not want. This does not in- 
volve the abridgment of the press. To ban 
or condemn a book may come close to the 
abridgement of the press. 


The motto on the face of the United 
States Supreme Court Building, here in 
Washington, reads, “Equal justice under 
the law,” as I recall it. To further im- 
plement my colloquy of yesterday with 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
KERSTEN] I would say books by the two 
people referred to or by any other peo- 
ple, I believe, can be removed, whether 
purchased by the Government or not. 
The manner in which books were re- 
cently removed, singling out learned and 
non-Communist authors, their books and 
ideas, with Communist authors, their 
books and ideas, resembled to me a mass 
lynching or slaughter of names and rep- 
utations, and I so stated in the House 
reading room several weeks ago to an of- 
ficial of the State Department. The 
manner in which the situation could 
have been handled, I also discussed with 
him. We have laws on the books ban- 
ning obscenity. Can a book, like a per- 
son, be condemned at law and banned 
from society for advocating conspiracy 
to overthrow by force our Government? 
One would think so. I am inquiring as 
to the law on this, and on banning books 
oe not classed as obscene, pub- 

cly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Witson]. 

(Mr. Witson of California asked and 
was given permisson to yield the time 
allotted to him to Mr. Jupp.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. Jupp]. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, nobody 
likes to come down to the well of the 
House to speak in opposition to the po- 
sition of many of his best friends in- 
cluding leaders in his own party. But 
just as I respect their views, I know they 
will respect my strong conviction that 
the cut in this appropriation for the in- 
formation program and the restrictions 
contained in the rider requiring a one- 
third cut in personnel of each unit, would 
constitute, if retained, a grave mistake 
which I do not want the Congress or my 
party to make. That is especially true 
at a time when victory in the cold war 
may be nearer than any of us have dared 
to hope could be possible. 

The only way to give real relief to our 
long-suffering taxpayers, whom my 
friend, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Gavin], has just mentioned, is to 
end this war. How can we endit? The 
only way to end it is to win it. There 
never was any way to end a war of this 
sort with the kind of enemy we face ex- 
cept to win it. 

How can we win it? Well, it is a war 
of arms and a war of ideas. We must 
win both. We appropriate tens of bil- 
lions of dollars to be able to win a war 
of arms. For we cannot defeat arms 
with ideas. We can defeat arms only 
with stronger and better arms. 
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But we cannot defeat ideas with arms. 
We can defeat ideas only with better 
ideas, more skillfully and successfully 
presented. 

Now, we have the better ideas, but 
they have to be presented. The greatest 
teacher in the world did not say just 
“The truth shall make you free.” He 
said, “Ye shall know the truth and the 
truth shall make you free.” How are 
people to know the truth if we do not tell 
it—over and over and in every possible 
place and manner? 

Nobody has been more critical of 
parts of this program than I have been, 
I was on the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs which worked 
out in 1947 the original legislation es- 
tablishing the information program. At 
that time Mr. William Benton, later 
Senator from the State of Connecticut, 
was in charge of it in the Department of 
State. We had many doubts about some 
practices and people in it, and we wrote 
conditions in the bill designed to improve 
them.. We studied the program in 22 
countries of Europe and wrote a long 
constructive report, yet somehow the pro- 
gram has never clicked as it should have. 
But the concept is sound. The basic 
mechanism is sound. The problem is to 
make it more effective, not to cut it 
down. The Kremlin is spending hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars on its in- 
formation or propaganda program. 
The greatest heroes and the highest paid 
persons in the Soviet Union are not in- 
dustrial giants or generals. They are 
the skillful users of words; those who 
know how to take an idea and, no matter 
whether true or false, present it in at- 
tractive, convincing form. They know 
how a man named Hitler turned Europe 
upside down with some words and the 
ideas they conveyed. They know what 
some ideas put down in words by a man 
named Karl Marx are doing to our civi- 
lization, our world. They know that 
some ideas proclaimed by men named 
Thomas Jefferson and Abraham Lincoln 
set fires in the world, this time moving 
in the right direction, as the ideas of 
Marx and Hitler took society almost to 
destruction. 

Our enemies understand the poten- 
tial power in this kind of program, and 
we ought to understand it, too. 

Les, the project is sound, the trouble is 
that it has not been operated as effec- 
tively, many times, as it should and 
could have been. Some things that were 
done just made one sick at heart. No- 
body has criticized the incredible fail- 
ures more than I have. For a long time 
they insisted on concentrating their ef- 
fort on telling how rich and comfortable 
and powerful we are, which either made 
other people think what we said was a 
lie or it made them resentful of our 
wealth. That is not the way to create 
good will and confidence anywhere in 
the world. 

When we first studied the program 6 
years ago, they told us that our radio 
signal was bad, especially behind the 
Tron Curtain. They explained plans to 
set up better broadcasting stations in 
Germany and north Africa from which 
people in east Europe and Russia could 
get a strong, clear signal. I remember 
discussing this here years ago. They 
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were given money, but the job has not 
been well done. Only recently one of our 
men in Egypt, when asked, said, “We 
can always hear Big Ben from London 
and hear plainly almost every other 
voice—that of Russia, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, and the rest of them; but we can 
hardly hear the Voice of America.” 
After 6 years and with as good radio 
engineers in America as there are in the 
world, we still do not have stations or 
equipment that give good reception. 
There is no excuse for such failures. 

But the answer is not to destroy or 
cut down the program; the answer is to 
clean house and get men in charge who 
can and will do the job. The last ad- 
ministration did not clean house as I 
think it should have, but now we have a 
new administration elected because of 
demand for a change. I am not willing 
to deny this new administration the op- 
portunity to do the job it was elected 
to do. 

We spend in America $5 billion a year 
for commercial, domestic advertising, 
When General Motors and General Mills 
and General Foods and General Electric 
decide it is not worthwhile to spend such 
enormous amounts for advertising their 
products, then will be the time for us 
to talk about cutting this program for 
telling the story of freedom by another 
$20 million, in addition to the $35 million 
already cut. In the long run this is our 
greatest weapon. Military victories will 
not be enough if we fail to win people to 
our faith. 

Particularly just now, in view of the 
situation we see developing in Eastern 
Europe, when at long last some cracks 
are appearing in the Iron Curtain re- 
vealing serious troubles on the other side, 
is not the time to cut this program. How 
long we have looked and hoped and 
worked for the day when such weak- 
nesses would develop. They are develop- 
ing. Look at just two: when 76 percent 
of the Chinese Communist prisoners de- 
clared they would die rather than go 
back to their homes under the Commu- 
nist regime, that exploded for all in Asia 
to see, if we will play it up adequately, 
the Red propaganda that theirs was a 
democratic government supported by the 
people. 

Again, when workers by the thousands 
rose in East Berlin against the “workers’ 
revolution,” fighting with bare hands 
against Red tanks, the Communist myth 
was exploded by the very people who are 
under it. But the story has to be told, 
it has to be explained, it has to be shown 
on films, it has to be hammered in 24 
hours a day, if we are to get the benefit 
of these dividends that are at long last 
beginning to come as a result of the pro- 
gram into which we have put literally 
tens of billions of dollars. Is it not plain 
folly to throw away much of what it has 
cost so much to win, in order to cut 
another $20 million? 

For if the amendment is adopted, it 
still does not restore the amount asked 
by the Eisenhower administration, and 
its request was $27 million below that of 
the previous administration. Even with 
this amendment, the appropriation will 
be more than $7 million below what the 
new administration feels is necessary. 
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After these long years of spending and 
taxing and working to get some results, 
and when results begin to appear, and 
victory may be almost in our grasp, or 
nearer than we dared to dream, it seems 
to me almost incredible that we will 
choose this time to do something that 
may jeopardize the favorably developing 
situation. Even if it cost a billion dol- 
lars more, I would not favor doing any- 
thing that would weaken our chances to 
win. To win the cold war, the war of 
ideas is the only way, in the long run, 
to make real savings for the American 
taxpayer. 

Four things are necessary for a suc- 
cessful program: a sound concept, a 
sound mechanism; good personnel; and 
adequate funds. The concept of this 
program is sound. The mechanism is 
sound. We have not had good enough 
personnel in the past. Now we are get- 
ting new personnel who say that they 
will clean up. More money is essential 
only if we have the other three. I think 
we are going to have the other three; and 
so I urge, with as much earnestness as 
I am capable of, or has ever motivated 
me in any talk to this House, that we 
adopt this amendment and give our- 
Selves every possible chance for victory 
in these critical years of our Lord 1953 
and 1954 when we have perhaps the op- 
portunity to win this battle, and thereby 
to end it, and to get back to living again 
like normal American citizens. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
yesterday afternoon, in the remarks that 
I made, which will be found on page 
8831 of the Recorp, I gave evidence 
and I can assure the House that it came 
from authentic sources—that in Italy 
alone the Communists are spending $24 
million every year for propaganda; that 
they have over 100,000 full-time workers 
most of whom are not being paid in their 
fanaticism to destroy our way of life; 
that in France, as we know, the Com- 
munists control the largest labor union; 
that there are thousands of Commu- 
nists in the French civil service. There 
are 3 Communist daily newspapers in 
Paris, and 14 dailies and 61 weeklies in 
the provinces; that the party spends be- 
tween $35 million and $38 million for 
propaganda each year, and uses thou- 
sands of workers. 

That presents a problem to us. We 
are practical men and women. It pre- 
sents a very, very serious situation to us 
as part of the overall picture in meeting 
the challenge that confronts us. 

I think the committee has acted un- 
wisely. I think this reduction for all 
practical purposes interferes so serious- 
ly with the operation of this program as 
— make it practically negative in its re- 
sults. 

I would admire those Members much 
more if they completely eliminated the 
program, although I would vote against 
such action. But if those who oppose 
the program would do so directly, in- 
stead of trying to kill it indirectly, and 
eliminate the funds completely for the 
program and say that we are not going 
to have any Voice of America or that we 
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are not going to engage in this field, I 
would respect them more. 

Only this morning in the Committee on 
Government Operations, of which Iam a 
member, the approval of the Reorganiza- 
tion Plan which President Eisenhower 
sent up, to reorganize the Voice of Amer- 
ica, came up for consideration. I favor 
the plan. 

Today, in this appropriation bill we 
have recommended an appropriation 
which for all practical purposes defeats 
the very purposes of President Eisen- 
hower’s Reorganization Plan. In addi- 
tion to making a reduction in the appro- 
priation, a very crippling limitation on 
this agency is represented in the lan- 
guage appearing in lines 11, 12, and 13 
on page 7, which says: “from this ap- 
propriation and the average number in 
each unit shall not exceed 6624 percent 
of the number employed both as to 
United States and local personnel re- 
spectively.” 

That is a further restriction upon the 
reduced appropriation. If you are going 
to continue the appropriation, if you 
want to get the maximum benefit out of 
the $60 million appropriated, you ought 
to eliminate that language. However, 
ma Rooney amendment should pre- 
vail. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
PRESTON]. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Chairman, on 
yesterday I assigned all of the reasons 
why I thought we should support the 
amendment to restore this money; I 
shall not repeat those reasons today. I 
simply want to say that in my opinion 
two things have happened recently that 
have tended to lull us to sleep in this 
country with respect to our responsibili- 
ties in opposing communism. First of 
all, when Stalin died and another man 
was chosen as his successor he appar- 
ently changed the program of Russia 
somewhat and gave the impression 
throughout the world that they were 
going to become soft, that they were 
going to free political prisoners, that 
they were going to change their atti- 
tude toward diplomatic representatives 
in Russia, and various other things 
which tended to fool many people in the 
world and many in America. Many 
people became convinced that here was 
a new era which would lessen the ten- 
sion that had existed between our coun- 
tries. Then came the prospects of truce 
in Korea which in my opinion today may 
be as fleeting as a rainbow. They are 
sitting at a table with our negotiators 
and meeting day after day, but the larg- 
est offensive in 2 years has just been 
launched by the Communists. Many 
think this is a good omen; that truce is 
right around the corner, that we can 
back up, we can slow down, we can rely 
on some of these signs as evidence of the 
lessening of antagonism between these 
two great powers in the world. 

I think one thing that prompts some 
of the sponsors of this cut in the infor- 
mation program is the fact that these 
evidences have come forward at this 
time. I think a year ago a Republican 
Congress would not have cut this pro- 
gram this much, but it is the result of 
the feeling of more security, the lack of 
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need for furthering the cold war- be- 
cause of the signs on the horizon. It is 
to be deplored that such a feeling exists 
in'this country. We have been guilty of 
this before and we paid high in terms of 
dollars and blood every time we made the 
mistake. I hope that the wisdom of the 
House of Representatives—and rarely 
does it err on issues vital to the welfare 
of our country; it might err in the politi- 
cal field but when it comes to security 
rarely does the House of Representa- 
tives err—I hope it will not permit grave 
error here today and render this agency 
absolutely incompetent to perform the 
mission for which it was created. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
CLEVENGER] for 3 minutes. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
hope we can get some of this super- 
emotionalism out of the atmosphere be- 
fore we vote on this amendment. You 
might think we had had no hearings on 
the result. There are 300 pages. If 
there is evidence of a reorganization or 
a betterment of this program the hear- 
ings do not reveal it. It would be 
strange, as chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on State, Justice, and Commerce, if 
the State Department or Information 
Service thought this cut was too deep 
that someone down there would not con- 
tact the chairman of the subcommittee 
and tell him so. I want to tell you that 
if I thought a program like you have 
had would not be bettered I would blush 
if I stood up here and asked you to vote 
$60 million for a program like you have 
had. As I said, there are 300 pages in 
the complete hearing on this. One of 
the worst indictments of this program 
came from the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Jupp] who was one of the leg- 
islative creators of this agency. Did 
they follow through to see what their 
creature was doing? I have seen no evi- 
dence of it. 

Last year we were hopelessly outnum- 
bered on this committee, we were 2 to 5, 
yet the House of Representatives cut 
another $53 million off it and they wound 
up the year with a surplus. Dollars are 
getting too precious. 

I want to get all of the emotionalism 
out of this vote. Let us get our minds 
down to hard facts. The sum of $80 
million is just too much money to put 
into this program. Not one person from 
the State Department or Information 
Office has contacted me asking for more 
money or indicating that this program 
will be hurt. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Rooney]. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
previous speaker, the chairman of the 
subcommittee, my very good friend from 
Ohio [Mr. CLEVENGER], stated that the 
State Department has not been in touch 
with him in regard to this drastic action 
of the majority members of the subcom- 
mittee. Iam amazed at that statement. 
The State Department and the so-called 
Voice of America have gotten out a 7- 
page mimeographed explanation of the 
viciousness of this proposed cut—I have 
it here in my hand, 7 full pages—in 
which they describe how the Eisenhower 
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budget has been cut 48.4 percent by the 
committee action. 

It seems very strange that of all those 
on the majority side of the aisle it was 
only the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Jupp] who had the recklessness to get up 
here and defend President Eisenhower, 
his budget and his program. That 
seems very strange indeed, Mr. Chair- 
man. This is the program of President 
Eisenhower. I keep repeating that in the 
hope that some of the folks on the other 
side of the aisle will succumb to rightful 
thinking and do the correct thing with 
regard to this amendment. If it is de- 
feated here this afternoon the funds will 
be reinstated in the bill by the other 
body, and you know that very well as 
you sit here today. The same thing will 
happen with this bill that happened with 
regard to the State, Justice, and Com- 
merce regular bill under the chairman- 
ship of the gentleman from Ohio when 
he drastically cut out completely funds 
for the census of business and manu- 
factures: and agriculture. Of course, 
funds for these censuses have been put 
back in the bill by the other body. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Is the gentleman’s 
statement a personal attack on me or is 
it a statement of fact that all of those 
censuses have been put back in the bill? 

Mr. ROONEY. Most of the censuses 
have been put back in the bill, the gen- 
tleman knows that. We are going to 
conference with the Senate at 4 o’clock 
tomorrow afternoon. Now, let us not get 
off on another subject, time is very lim- 
ited, and I want to point out once again 
that President Eisenhower’s budget has 
been cut 48.4 percent by this commit- 
tee. 

Are you going to sustain the Presi- 
dent? I assure you that I shall make a 
fair effort to put everyone on record with 
regard to his vote on this amendment. 

I trust my amendment will be adopted 
and that you will give the President a 
fair chance to improve the Voice of 
America. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TABER]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I do 
hope that the Committee, when it comes 
to a vote on this, will vote thinkingly. 
Here is the picture. For 4 long months 
we had a man in there who did not 
grasp what the situation was. He only 
got rid of 70 or 80 of those people that 
we needed to be gotten rid of, and he left 
thousands and thousands of incompe- 
tents on the payroll. The only possible 
way to get rid of them is to cut this ap- 
propriation to size and see that those 
people who are such a handicap to this 
organization and to the information 
program that our Government is trying 


to put across, are removed; see that the 


thing is cleaned up; support the Eisen- 
hower administration and give them a 
chance in these critical days in the world 
to put across something, and do not keep 
them tied up with that everlasting gang 
of personnel that needs to be gotten rid 
of. That is the only way to make this 
an efficient organization and make it of 
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use and effective in our foreign picture. 
Those who are in favor of giving them 
all this money and letting them keep all 
these people on the payroll are against 
an effective broadcasting setup for the 
United States of America. I want to 
see an efficient, effective setup, and that 
is why I am opposed to dumping $20 
million in this appropriation that there 
is absolutely no excuse for and which is 
a menace to the information program. 
By keeping this down, that is the only 
way that you can do anything. Now, if 
there had been anything in this action 
of the committee that the State Depart- 
ment objected to, whom would they have 
come to first? They would have come 
to me or they would have come to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. CLEVENGER], 
the chairman of this subcommittee. 
They came to neither of us, and if they 
got out a lot of propaganda, that was 
just some of the cheap stuff that some 
of those on the payroll who should be 
gotten rid of must have put out. 

Mr. Chairman, I do hope that the 
Members of this Committee will vote 
with their thinking apparatus and not 
with the idea of perpetuating those in 
positions who must be gotten rid of if 
this Voice is to be made effective for the 
United States of America. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope you will vote 
down the amendment. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? ; 

There was no objection, 

DON'T THROTTLE THE VOICE, NOW THAT ITS 

THROAT IS CLEARING 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, the remarks I am setting 
forth herein are by way of extension. I 
had expected to be on the floor earlier 
today to participate in the actual debate, 
as I did yesterday, but, unfortunately, I 
missed my plane from New York this 
morning and arrived here this after- 
noon just in time to vote in favor of the 
increase to the information program 
made necessary, in my opinion, by the 
substantial committee cut. 

I can understand the sentiments of 
my good friend, the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. TABER] and 
of the distinguished gentleman of Ohio 
(Mr. CLEVENGER], whom I also regard as 
my good friend, for both of whom this 
House has the highest esteem. I can 
understand their disposition to cut down 
this program to the bone and render it a 
virtual standby operation on the basis 
of the record of the past 6 years and of 
the program under the old policy of con- 
tainment of communism. 

CONTAINMENT AND THE VOICE OF AMERICA 

INCONSISTENT 

That was a discouraging policy, par- 
ticularly when the top directive from 
Secretary of State Acheson was to do 
nothing that would interfere in the in- 
ternal affairs of the Communist-slave 
world. That world is one in which lies 
and falsehoods are dominant and con- 
trol the lives of 800 million victims. 
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` How can you broadcast truth into that 
kind of a world without interfering con- 
siderably in its affairs? 

There was, therefore, a fundamental 
inconsistency between the containment 
policy of Acheson and any attempt to 
broadcast the facts of life behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

This inconsistency produced many 
stultifying effects. Many foolish prac- 
tices were developed to try to harmonize 
Acheson’s no interference with truth 
telling in a world of lies. As a result 
some individuals got into the operation 
who tried to sit on the fence between 
truth and falsehood who never should 
have had anything to do with the pro- 
gram, 

Some think that the evidence, which 
during the past 6 months has shown cer- 
tain things that were harmful in our 
information program, is a reason why it 
should be cut. 

I think this is a reason why it should 
be strengthened rather than weakened. 

For the first time now we are beginning 
to clean out the Augean stables. 

We are getting the program in shape 
so it can be much more effective than 
ever before. I think the action taken 
today was largely because of a failure 
fully to appreciate this point. 

This should never have become a par- 
tisan issue in any respect. 

I think the democratic side of the aisle 
has sought to make this a political issue. 

I know that when properly understood 
our side of the aisle will support an effec- 
tive information program even to a 
greater extent than the other side of the 
aisle seems to have given this afternoon. 

One of the most serious aspects of the 
committee's action was the limitation of 
two-thirds placed upon the number of 
employees. This would make it very 
difficult to put new blood into the organ- 
ization. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent that, notwithstanding 
the limitation, I may proceed for 5 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objec- 
tion to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

Mr. ROONEY. I must object, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Rooney]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Roongey) there 
were—ayes 91, noes 109. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers, 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr, ROONEY 
and Mr. CLEVENGER. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
102, noes 155. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For expenses necessary for the Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations, including 
expenses of attendance at meetings con- 
cerned with the purposes of this appropria- 
tion, and not to exceed $16,700 for expenses 
of travel, $500,000, to remain available until 
September 1, 1954; Provided, That this para- 
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graph shall be effective only upon the enact- 
ment into law, during the Ist session of 
the 83d Congress, of S. 1514 or H. R. 4406. 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. TABER: On page 
15, lines 17-20, strike out “Provided, That 
this paragraph shall be effective only upon 
the enactment into law, during the ist 
session of the 83d Congress, of S. 1514 or 
H. R. 4406.” 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is offered because that lan- 
guage is no longer needed. The pur- 
pose is to strike out a proviso that makes 
the appropriation effective only on the 
adoption of a certain bill. That bill has 
already become law, so we do not need 
the proviso any longer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. TABER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, in the course of the 
debate this afternoon some of the speak- 
ers tried to justify am increase in this 
appropriation in order to meet the Com- 
munist threat. We seem to have some 
sort of an idea in this country that when 
any problem arises, the way to answer 
it is to appropriate money and hire a 
lot of people to travel throughout the 
world. 

We have overlooked the fact, the im- 
portant fact, that Communists are 
working tirelessly and ceaselessly, with- 
out pay, because they believe in some- 
thing. However much I despise com- 
munism, there is one thing I can say 
in tribute to the Communists: They be- 
lieve in something and they are willing 
to fight for it and work for it and to 
devote themselves unselfishly in order to 
achieve it. 

I think the Rosenbergs got what they 
deserved. But this may be said in trib- 
ute to them, that they were willing to 
die because they believed in communism, 

Our great weakness in America and 
in the free world is that we have too 
few people who believe in democracy 
with anything that approaches the zeal, 
the sincerity, and the fanaticism that 
the Communists demonstrate. 

You cannot change the world with 
paid officials traveling throughout the 
world. We have got to develop in Italy, 
in France, and in all the countries of 
the free world enough sincere advocates 
of democracy and the principles of free- 
dom if we hope to combat communism. 

But we have been spending money 
so long that our answer for every prob- 
lem today is to write hot checks on the 
Treasury. As individuals we would not 
write hot checks, because we would be 
put in jail. But we sit in this body as 
legislators and day in and day out ap- 
propriate money that is not in existence. 
We cannot get the money; we cannot 
get it by taxation, and we cannot get 
it by selling defense bonds to those who 
have the money. The only other way 
we can get it is through the dishonest 
process of having the Federal Reserve 
System print greenback credit money. 

I am tired of appropriating money 
until President Eisenhower, or Secretary 
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Humphrey, or someone else can show 
us where we are going to get the money. 
They are either going to have to raise 
taxes to get it or we are going to have 
to reduce the expenditures of this Gov- 
ernment, or we are going to have to 
exempt defense bonds and begin to sell 
enough bonds to get the money, if we 
hope to have an honest policy in this 
country. 

There is such a thing as, Can you 
afford a given program? 

I agree that some of the program has 
been helpful, but how can we continue 
to spend money that we do not have and 
that we can no longer get except by the 
most dangerous and dishonest policy any 
government can adopt, and that is the 
policy of outright inflation? So I sub- 
mit, Mr. Chairman, that the time has 
come when we must begin to devise some 
way of recruiting sincere advocates of 
democracy. You cannot bribe the world 
to stay free. The ridiculous idea of of- 
fering a bonus of $100,000 to men to turn 
traitors to their country; that we can 
pay everybody to resist communism. 
The Communists in this country and 
throughout the world have not required 
pay. Ihave seen literally scores of them 
before my committee. They are sincere; 
they believe in something; they are will- 
ing to work for it; they are not around 
asking the Kremlin to give them a hand- 
out in order to support communism. As 
a matter of fact, the Kremlin did not 
finance the Communist program in the 
United States; they did not spend money 
to finance it. Our forefathers did not 
conduct the Revolutionary War by offer- 
ing people bribes to do their duty to this 
country. The time has come when we 
are out of money with no prospect of get- 
ting sufficient money to finance our far- 
flung programs, and we must by sheer 
necessity begin to give sober thought to 
the idea of living within our means and 
confining our program throughout the 
world to the ability of the American peo- 
ple to pay for that program. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For expenses necessary for the Commis- 
sion on Organization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government, including expenses of 
attendance at meetings concerned with the 
purposes of this appropriation, and not to 
exceed $14,700 for expenses of travel, $250,- 
000: Provided, That this paragraph shall be 
effective only upon the enactment into law, 
during the Ist session of the 83d Congress, 
of S. 106. 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr, 
Taser: On page 16, lines 3 to 6, strike out 
the proviso: “Provided, That this paragraph 
shall be effective only upon the enactment 
into law, during the ist session of the 83d 
Congress, of S. 106.” 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is just like the others; the 
law which would be necessary for the 
authority for this appropriation has been 
passed and signed by the President. 

The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“Fuel, Navy,” fiscal year 1949, $25,543. 


was 
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Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SIMPSON of 
Illinois: On page 19, after line 13, add a new 
paragraph: 

“DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
“CIVIL FUNCTIONS 

“Rivers and harbors and flood control 

construction, general 

“Not to exceed $48,933 of the amount 
available under this head shall be available 
for payments to the Nutwood drainage and 
levee district, Illinois, as authorized in H. R. 
4779: Provided, That this paragraph shall 
be effective only upon the enactment into 
law, during the first session of the 83d Con- 
gress of H. R. 4779.” 


Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, the purpose of this amendment is 
to provide funds, $48,933, that have 
been due the Nutwood Drainage and 
Levee District, Illinois, since 1945. Seven 
other districts at that time received 
their capitalized damage; this district 
did not. The Congress about a month 
ago made this authorization, and it is 
contained in House Document No. 144 
of the 82d Congress. 

Mr. RILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. RILEY. Then I understand this 
money has been due this drainage dis- 
trict for some years. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Since 1945. 

Mr. RILEY. Will the gentleman ex- 
plain why it was not incorporated in 
previous appropriation bills? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Fifty-eight 
thousand seven hundred and fifty dol- 
lars of it was incorporated in 1944. The 
$48,933 now is due to a resurvey and 
study by the United States Army En- 
gineers. 

Mr. RILEY. If I understand this cor- 
rectly, this has been authorized in a bill 
that has been passed by both Houses of 
the Congress; is that correct? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. The gentle- 
man is correct, 

Mr. RILEY. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
think this is good legislation, but in view 
of the fact the Congress is moving to- 
ward adjournment and that this money 
has been due for some time, and has been 
authorized by both Houses of the Con- 
gress, we will not interpose any objection 
on this side. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. I thank the 
gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. SIMPSON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 
necessary to meet the responsibilities and ob- 
ligations of the United States in connection 
with the government or occupation of the 
Ryukyu Islands, including, subject to such 
authorizations and limtations as may be pre- 
scribed by the head of the department or 
agency concerned, tuition, travel expenses 
and fees incident to instruction in the United 
States or elsewhere of such persons as may 
be required to carry out the provisions of 
this appropriation; travel expenses and 
transportation; services as authorized by sec- 
tion 15 of the act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 
55a), at rates not in excess of $50 per diem 
for individuals not to exceed ten in number; 
translation rights, photographic work, edu- 
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cation exhibits, and dissemination of infor- 
mation, including preview and review ex- 
penses incident thereto; hire of passenger 
motor vehicles and aircraft; repair and 
maintenance of buildings, utilities, facili- 
ties, and appurtenances; such minimum sup- 
plies for the civilian populations of such 
areas as may be essential to prevent starva- 
tion, disease, or unrest, prejudicial to the 
objectives sought to be accomplished; and 
such supplies, commodities, and equipment 
as may be essential to carry out the purposes 
of this appropriation; $3,100,000, of which 
not to exceed $1 million shall be avaliable 
for administrative expenses: Provided, That 
the general provisions of the appropriation 
act for the current fiscal year for the mili- 
tary functions of the Department of the 
Army shall apply to expenditures made by 
that Department from this appropriation: 
Provided further, That expenditures from 
this appropriation may be made outside con- 
tinental United States, when necessary to 
carry out its purposes, without regard to 
sections 355, 1136, 3648, and 3734, Revised 
Statutes, as amended, civil service or classi- 
fication laws, or provisions of law prohibiting 
payment of any person not a citizen of the 
United States: Provided further, That ex- 
penditures from this appropriation may be 
made, when necessary to carry out its pur- 
poses, without regard to section 3709, Re- 
vised Statutes, as amended, and the Armed 
Services Procurement Act of 1947 (41 U. S. O. 
151-161): Provided further, That expendi- 
tures may be made hereunder for the pur- 
poses of economic rehabilitation in such 
occupied areas in such manner as to be con- 
sistent with the general objectives of the 
Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as amend- 
ed, and in the manner authorized by section 
111 (b) (1) thereof: Provided further, That 
funds appropriated hereunder and unex- 
pended at the time of the termination of 
occupation by the United States, of any area 
for which such funds are made available, 
may be expended by the President for the 
procurement of such commodities and tech- 
nical services, and commodities procured 
from funds herein or heretofore appropriated 
for government and relief in occupied areas 
and not delivered to such an area prior to 
the time of the termination of occupation, 
may be utilized by the President, as may be 
necessary to assist in the maintenance of the 
political and economic stability of such 
areas: Provided further, That before any 
such assistance is made available, an agree- 
ment shall be entered into between the 
United States and the recognized government 
or authority with respect to such area con- 
taining such undertakings by such govern- 
ment or authority as the President my de- 
termine to be necessary in order to assure 
the efficient use of such assistance in fur- 
therance of such purposes: Provided further, 
That such agreement shall, when applicable, 
include requirements and undertakings cor- 
responding to the requirements and under- 
takings specified in sections 5, 6, and 7 of 
the Foreign Aid Act of 1947 (Public Law 389, 
approved December 17, 1947): Provided fur- 
ther, That funds appropriated hereunder 
may be used, insofar as practicable, and un- 
der such rules and regulations as may be 
prescribed by the head of the department or 
agency concerned to pay ocean transporta- 
tion charges from United States ports, in- 
cluding territorial ports, to ports in the 
Ryukyus for the movement of supplies do- 
nated to, or purchased by, United States vol- 
untary nonprofit relief agencies registered 
with and recommended by the Advisory 
Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid or of 
relief packages consigned to individuals re- 
siding in such areas: Provided further, That 
under the rules and regulations to be pre- 
scribed, the head of the department or 
agency concerned shall fix and pay a uniform 
rate per pound for the ocean transportation 
of all relief packages of food or other general 
classification of commodities shipped to the 
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Ryukyus regardless of methods of shipment 
and higher rates charged by particular agen- 
cies of transportation, but this proviso shall 
not apply to shipments made by individuals 
to individuals: Provided further, That the 
President may transfer to any other depart- 
ment or agency any function or functions 
provided for under this appropriation, and 
there shall be transferred to any such de- 
partment or agency without reimbursement 
and without regard to the appropriation 
from which procured, such property as the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget shall 
determine to relate primarily to any function 
or functions so transferred. 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I had not intended to 
say anything on this amendment, but 
after listening to my colleague, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Dies], for whom I have the greatest ad- 
miration and respect, however, I am not 
in accord with his views on this matter 
in any respect. To me, it is ridiculous 
to come into a program like this and 
start pennypinching. Today, we are at- 
tempting to tear down that which has 
already been built up. I think the prop- 
aganda program used by the Voice of 
America is one of the best ways we have 
in which to fight communism. 

I hear a great deal of reference to 
Russia. The opponents of this amend- 
ment are not the only ones who know 
a few things about Russia and commu- 
nism. I have given some study to this 
myself. I can say on good authority 
that Russia spends from 3 to 15 times 
as much money on propaganda as the 
United States does. 

The Voice of America has had its ef- 
fect. Today we can see through the 
Iron Curtain. Why quit when we have 
just begun to win the propaganda fight; 
and the cold war? Why quibble about 
a Mere $20 million for such a great pro- 
gram. I dare say that the $20 million 
we spend here will do more good in 
bolstering the morale of other countries 
and fighting communism than any other 
$20 million that we will spend, and I am 
for this amendment, 

While we have just defeated the 
amendment to put the $20 million back 
in the bill, I expect to vote for it on the 
motion that will be made to recommit. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sorry to take the 
time of the committee. The spirit of the 
speech made by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Dres] is absolutely right. 
People who are devoted to communism 
this side of the Iron Curtain are gener- 
ally those who have not had to live un- 
der it, individuals who have had held 
before them ideals and promises to be 
fulfilled in the event that a Red messiah 
should take over. They do not know the 
bitter fruit of Red fraud, theft, and 
torture, of Red rule in action. 

I should just like to say one or two 
things for the benefit of the other body, 
if I may, in modesty, because they will 
do no good now on this floor. The 
amendment for the Voice of America in- 
crease has been defeated. 

First. You have to realize that no 
matter what you do, you cannot tame 
the tiger. That is what Red rule is to- 
day. Peaceful attempts to tame the men 
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in the Kremlin have hitherto failed. 
The Voice can muffle their snarl. 

Second. To cite two examples of Red 
fraud: In Korea the Reds promised land 
to South Korean tenants and share- 
croppers. If they would come into the 
Red network, all they would have to pay 
was 25 percent of their crop as taxes, 
they could keep the balance. Twenty- 
five percent quality crop, that was. 

When the Reds took over, here is the 
story: A man came around just before 
sowing time. You all know this tech- 
nician but I want to get it in the RECORD. 
The man came around and said: “What 
is your estimated yield this year?” The 
estimated yield was cited. This checked, 
the agent said, “Yes, on your acreage, 
being a good farmer you should have 
that yield. We will take 25 percent in 
quality crops, when you harvest.” 

When the harvest was brought in, 
they took only that crop, premium crop, 
rejecting the inferior, this meant 25 
percent quality, but over 65 percent of 
everything the man had grown, that was 
marketable—no profit for him. That is 
one type fraud of the Reds the Voice of 
America could bring out. No allowance 
was made for drought, blight, etc. 
Second, the Reds shipped out daily to 
Manchuria and to Vladivostok, 500 tons 
of nitrates, the whole output, of the ni- 
trate plant in Hamhung, North Korea. 
None went for agricultural purposes, for 
fertilizer for the farms of Korea. Honey 
buckets, human waste, was good enough 
for Koreans, not nitrates. Again, Reds 
pocket the profit, not the people. 
Theft—the old motto, “after me, you 
come first.” 

Another, we found in Communist 
headquarters when we took over in 
North Korea, in Hamhung, a big poster. 
It showed a big ship. Stalin was on it 
with youth and other Red officials; it 
resembled one of those holidays for 
youth Hitler talked about; and coming 
sidewise, ready to crash into that big 
ship, was a little leaking skiff showing 
Uncle Sam with a punctured stovepipe 
hat, sitting in the bow, on which was 
shown the dollar sign, symbolic of profit, 
which the Russians do not have, bailing 
water out of the boat. His companions 
in the skiff were free-world leaders. On 
the mast was a big skeleton flag and the 
title of the poster was “The A-Bomb Ship 
of Death.” Presumably Stalin would run 
us into the ground, grind us down. Mao 
Tse-tung was in the picture, on deck 
with Stalin. 

There is considerable speculation in 
industry whether the Russians actually 
have produced an atomic bomb for ex- 
plosion and whether they have the tech- 
nical facilities that are so necessary in 
its development. The above poster in- 
clines to ridicule, not only the free world, 
but the dollar sign and the atom bomb. 
Profit, symbolic of the dollar sign, the 
Reds do not have. They have planes, 
tanks, guns, so have we. These they do 
not ridicule. Do they have the A-bomb? 
Why do they seem to ridicule it? The 
poster was found in North Korea in 
November 1950. 

The idea we face is this. Can they be 
tamed? Surely we must realize that, be- 
cause we are a democracy, which means 
a fair distribution of goods to all our 
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people and to all people of the free 
world, the cost of supervising and ad- 
ministering and preserving and defend- 
ing and promoting even greater equities 
under our Constitution is not cheap, by 
any means. Neither is freedom. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to inquire 
of the chairman of the committe, be- 
cause on page 30 of the report there are 
some committee recommendations for 
appropriations for Air Force bases in 
Continental United States. I note there 
is a $746,000 appropriation for the Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul Wold-Chamberlain 
Airbase. My inquiry is, Has this ap- 
propriation been approved by the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services? 

Mr. TABER. It has. That is a Reserve 
training facility. 

Mr. WIER. I am concerned, because 
with the growth of that Air Force base at 
Wold- Chamberlain Field, there are 
other institutions such as the large vet- 
erans’ hospital, the heavily used com- 
mercial airport as well as the national 
cemetery connected with the Fort Snell- 
ing Base. They are rapidly being crowd- 
ed out of space because of the continuing 
expansion of the Air Force needs. In 
addition to those two institutions we 
have a national cemetery up there, and 
I think the time is coming when the 
Wold-Chamberlain Airport is going to 
be very limited as far as the Air Force 
moving in and taking over the whole 
property. 

Mr. TABER. This Air Force addition 
does not, according to what they told the 
committee, require any additional space. 
Mr. Davis, on page 265 of the hearings, 
said: 

Here again, Reserve facilities are being con- 
structed on land made available through 
other than purchase, is that correct? 

Major PabUANO. That is correct, it is not 
Government-owned land. 


They do not have to enlarge the field i 


at all. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, just to 
follow that, I know that in other parts of 
the United States where we have had 
large commercial bases for other facili- 
ties, that the Armed Forces has moved in 
with either radar operation or some 
other operation, and because of the tre- 
mendous runways they have to have for 
their new jet planes they are taking over 
a great deal of the facilities of the com- 
mercial airfields, and there is in the city 
of Minneapolis-St. Paul a fear of this in- 
trusion, being taken over by the Air 
Force for military purposes solely. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For necessary expenses, not otherwise pro- 
vided for, in carrying out the provisions of 
the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, as 
amended (50 U. S. C., App. 2251-2297), in- 
cluding services as authorized by section 15 
of the act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C., 55a); 
reimbursement of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion for full field investigations of employees 
occupying positions of critical importance 
from the standpoint of national security; 
expenses of attendance at meetings con- 
cerned with civil defense functions; reim- 
bursement of the General Services Admin- 
istration for security guard services; not to 
exceed $9,000 for the purchase of newspapers, 
periodicals, and teletype news services; and 
not to exceed $6,000 for emergency and ex- 
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traordinary expenses to be expended under 
the direction of the Administrator for such 
purposes as he deems proper, and his deter- 
mination thereon shall be final and con- 
clusive, $7,900,000. 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to remind the 
House of the action of the American 
Medical Association. I understand no 
effort will be made in the House to in- 
crease the appropriation for civil de- 
fense. I am told such an effort will be 
made in the Senate, and I think it will 
succeed. 

I am informed that the board of 
trustees of the American Medical As- 
sociation, in April 1953, formally stated 
its belief that— 

It is inconsistent to support a large mili- 
tary establishment for national defense and 
not simultaneously support an adequate 
medical program for the protection of 
civilians. 


The board of trustees urged the Con- 
gress “to support adequate appropria- 
tions for the medical and health aspects 
of civil defense, including planning, 
stockpile of essential medical materials, 
training and research.” 

I understand that the amount recom- 
mended by the House Appropriations 
Committee for medical stockpiling will 
allow only for an incre in blood 
plasma and related substances. No fur- 
ther increase in other medical supplies 
or in equipment for improvised emer- 
gency hospitals will be possible. We 
therefore would not be prepared, June 
30, 1954, to take care of more than a 
fraction of the civilian casualties which 
might result from enemy attack on this 
country. This certainly is not consistent 
with the American Medical Association's 
recommendation to support “adequate 
appropriations” for stockpiling of essen- 
tial medical materials. 

An even more damaging consequence 
to the Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration’s medical program is threatened 
in the House Committee’s recommenda- 
tion that the Health and Welfare pro- 
gram be allowed $280,000 for operations, 
This is a reduction of $180,000 from 
1953. The health and medical program 
alone, without the welfare program, 
needs a minimum of about $310,000 just 
to maintain its current staff of profes- 
sional people, their clerical support, and 
the existing professional program. 
Therefore, if the health service shared 
with Emergency Welfare the $280,000 
appropriated fo- both health and wel- 
fare activities, the Health and Special 
Weapons Defense Office would have to 
dismiss all of its part-time consultants, 
many of whom have unselfishly devoted 
considerable amounts of time to develop- 
ing specialized parts of the medical pro- 
gram and would have to dismiss approxi- 
mately one-third of the professional staff 
which it has been so extremely difficult 
to recruit over the period of the last 2% 
years. The consequences of such dis- 
missals from the staff would be disas- 
trous to the civil defense medical pro- 
gram, Health and welfare are distinctly 
separate activities of the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration. The Health 
and Special Weapons Defense Office 
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alone, exclusive of Welfare, needs a min- 
imum of about $310,000 just to maintain 
its current level of operations. Even 
these figures do not take into considera- 
tion the need for an additional $170,000 
for essential developmental projects in 
biological warfare defense, chemical 
warfare defense, radiological defense and 
other specialized aspects of the Health 
and Special Weapons Defense field. 

It is very important, I believe, Mr. 
Chairman, that this money be inserted 
in the bill in the Senate in order that 
the people may have some adequate in- 
struction in what to do if anything hap- 
pens. Iam told bya very reliable source 
and the American Medical Association 
that Russia has the means of hurting 
us desperately through some of the 
methods they can use in destroying large 
groups in our communities, not by atom 
bombs but by other methods. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr.HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, I am 
glad to have this opportunity to speak 
briefly as to the activities and accom- 
plishments of the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration. 

I regret very much that the Appropria- 
tions Committee has seen fit to take such 
very drastic action in its reduction of the 
amount recommended by Mr. Dodge, Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget, on 
March 25. Unfortunately, it seems to be 
an all too frequent occurrence that rec- 
ommendations reaching us have little if 
any relation to the careful recommenda- 
tions presented by the present adminis- 
tration through the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Surely, we can all recall the major 
emphasis the President placed upon the 
importance of civil defense to the secu- 
rity of the people of this country in his 
State of the Union message, but I want 
to quote for emphasis a portion of the 
President’s very sound statement: 


There is but one sure way to avoid total 


Wwar—and that is to win the cold war. 

While retaliatory power is one strong deter- 
rent to a would-be aggressor, another power- 
ful deterrent is defensive power. No enemy 
is likely to attempt an attack foredoomed to 
failure. 

Because the building of a completely im- 
penetrable defense against attack is not pos- 
sible, total defensive strength must include 
civil defense preparedness. Because we have 
incontrovertible evidence that Soviet Russia 
possesses atomic weapons, this kind of pro- 
tection becomes sheer necessity. 


There may have been errors made in 
the initiation of the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration program or there 
may have been matters which are the 
subject of honest differences of opinion 
among responsible people. Neverthe- 
less, it seems to me it is the part of com- 
plete folly for us to wholly disregard the 
exhaustive studies which were made in 
the whole area of nonmilitary measures 
for the defense of the United States by 
Associated Universities, Inc. This re- 
quired 18 months for completion and 
contains many significant concepts and 
principles. It is sufficient here to quote 
a brief excerpt from the report: 

The report says further an attack with 
modern weapons would be much more dam- 
aging to our population, our property, our 
way of life, and to our democratic institu- 
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tions generally than is realized by the public 
or even by many responsible Government 
Officials. Project East River believes, hdw- 
ever, that the situation is far from hope- 
less. Effective and specific corrective meas- 
ures can be taken. x 


I do not think anyone can dispute the 
conclusion that the result of an attack 
of modern weapons upon this country is 
not generally realized by the public or 
even by many responsible Government 
officials both in the executive depart- 
ment and here in Congress. 


In any event, I would not want tħe ; 


consideration of this bill in its present 
form to pass without indicating my own 
appreciation of the vitally important 
work that is being done by the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration and to 
compliment Governor Peterson, the Ad- 
ministrator, and my good friend, Mrs. 
Katherine Howard, the Deputy Admin- 
istrator, as well as all of the personnel 
of that Administration. Undoubtedly, 
their difficulties arise from the very fact 
that they have been handicapped in the 
development of the administration’s 
program through a comparative lack of 
adequate funds. I hope they will not 
consider the recommendation of the 
committee in this bill a source of dis- 
couragement. Rather, I would urge 
that they would redouble their already 
excellent efforts to inform the American 
people, and particularly the Members 
of Congress, of their work and of their 
objectives. Yesterday my colleagues 
from Massachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS and 
Mr. Curtis] commented upon the pro- 
gram and particularly on an important 
phase of it which is all too often not ap- 
preciated. I refer to the outstanding 
work of the civil defense organization in 
connection with national disasters. I 
have good reason to know of the fine 
contribution made in the central Mas- 
sachusetts area following the tornado 
there earlier this year and I understand 
that there have been similar instances 
in other parts of the country. 

I do want to add that I have some 
knowledge of the difficulties of the prob- 
lems facing this agency and of the ex- 
treme importance of its work through 
my association during most of the last 
war with the civil defense organization 
in Massachusetts as a director in one of 
its districts. I was very proud of the 
fine response which came from men and 
women in civilian life in Massachusetts. 
I know there were many intangible and 
extremely valuable results of the pro- 
gram as it was worked out at that time. 
I know that an equally fine contribution 
can and will be made by men and women 
all over this country if we here in Con- 
gress inform ourselves of the activities 
of this agency and see to it that the Fed- 
eral Government measures up to its own 
clear responsibility in this field. I 
doubt if there are many in Congress who 
would care to frankly disagree with the 
President's statement that “total de- 
fensive strength must include civil- 
defense preparedness.” Certainly his 
background, his experience in the Euro- 
pean theater in the last World War, and 
his judgment can well be relied upon by 
any of us who may be assailed by doubts 
simply because we do not have any real 
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understanding of what this agency is at- 
tempting to do. 

Through the courtesy of Mrs. Howard, 
with other members of the Massachu- 
setts delegation, I had the privilege of 
witnessing the outstanding work of the 
agency at its school in Olney, Md. In 
talking with the training staff and with 
those who had come from all over this 
country to attend the particular session 
of the school taking place when I was at 
the demonstration, I obtained the most 
convincing kind of evidence, not only of 
the quality of the training, but of the en- 
thusiastic acceptance of the program 
upon the part of those who were there 
for training purposes. I might add that 
many of them were professional firemen 
and persons in other public-safety ac- 
tivities. Certainly they were not being 
duped or deceived as to the common ev- 
eryday productivity of that training. It 
certainly would be a worthwhile experi- 
ence for any Member of Congress to ar- 
range to attend one of those sessions and 
to witness exactly what is going on. I 
know that the officials of the agency 
would be more than glad to make ar- 
rangements so that every Member of this 
Congress would have that privilege. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, while I 
recognize the futility in taking the time 
to voice opposition to the reduction in 
appropriations for the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration, I thought that the 
record should show that someone in this 
House did raise his voice in behalf of 
civil defense. 

Evidently, it will take an atomic bomb, 
dropped on the dome of the Capitol, be- 
fore this Congress will recognize its re- 
sponsibility to provide adequate appro- 
priations for civil defense. It is no 
wonder that it is difficult to make citi- 
zens in local communities understand 
the necessity of an adequate civil de- 
fense program when our legislators 
themselves apparently show such little 
interest in this all-important problem. 

I was amazed at the statement made 
by the gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
SIEMINSKI], who just a few minutes ago 
expressed his opinion that the Russians 
do not have atomic bombs. I can say 
to the gentleman that they do have, and 
I can give to him and to all other doubt- 
ing Thomases absolute assurance that 
they not only have the bomb, but that 
they have them in numbers sufficient to 
conduct an atomic raid on our country. 
There is not a single area of population 
in our Nation safe from a sneak attack 
by planes carrying atomic weapons. It 
is about time we face up to the dangers 
threatening us and the world today. 

But as I say, I know it will do no good 
to voice these warnings this afternoon 
because I am confident that the House 
has already made up its mind to go along 
with the Appropriations Committee in 
cutting the budget for the FCDA more 
than 70 percent below the budget esti- 
mates of the Eisenhower administration. 
Obviously the committee has shown lit- 
tle regard for the recommendations of 
the administration. 

In this connection, I might point out 
that among the first visitors to the then 
President-elect Eisenhower in his tempo- 
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rary headquarters at the Commodore 
Hotel in New York were the Nation’s 
leaders in the civil defense movement. 
They left the President-elect feeling that 
they had assurance that the new ad- 
ministration would give encouragement 
to an adequate civil-defense program. I 
know, as these men look upon this action 
of the House this afternoon, they will be 
dismayed and discouraged and feel that 
the administration has failed to keep 
what they believed to be commitments 
to an adequate civil defense program. 

The Eisenhower budget estimate for 
civil defense was $150,000,000. The Com- 
mittee recommends here this afternoon 
total appropriations for civil defense 
amounting to $37,770,000, a reduction of 
$112,230,000 in the budget estimates. 
The reductions are directed all across the 
line in the problems affecting civil de- 
fense. Every phase of the program will 
be seriously hampered and severely 
crippled. 

It is about time that this Congress 
makes up its mind whether it feels that 
the Nation should have an adequate civil 
defense program. Certainly it cannot 
have, if the Congress continues to deny 
to the administration adequate funds to 
provide for it. 

The Clerk completed the reading of 
the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, reported that 
that Committee, having had under con- 
sideration the bill (H. R. 6200) making 
supplemental appropriations for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1954, and for 
other purposes, pursuant to House Reso- 
lution 330, he reported the bill back to 
the House with sundry amendments 
adopted by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them in gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? - 

Mr. ROONEY. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman qual- 
ifies. The Clerk will report the motion 
to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. RooNEY moves to recommit the bill, 
H. R. 6200, to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations with instructions to report the same 
back forthwith with the following amend- 
ment: Page 5, line 17, strike out $60 mil- 
lion” and insert “$80 million“; and on page 
7, line 8, after the word “films” and the 
colon, strike out the remainder of line 8 and 
the lines down to and including line 13. 


The previous question was ordered, 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. ROONEY. On that, Mr. Speaker, 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 154, nays 244, not voting 34, 


as follows: 


Addonizio 
Aspinall 
Bailey 
Barrett 
Battle 
Bennett, Fla. 
Bentsen 
Blatnik 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Adair 
Albert 
Alexander 


Allen, Calif. 
Allen, III. 


Bolton, 


Roll No. 91 
YEAS—154 


Hagen, Calif. 
Hagen, Minn. 
Hal 


Kelley, Pa. 
Kelly, N. Y. 
K 


etcalf 
Miller, Calif. 


O'Brien, Ill. 
NAYS—244 


Chenoweth 
Chiperfield 
Church 
Clardy 
Clevenger 
Cole, Mo, 
Colmer 


O'Brien, Mich. 
O'Brien, N. Y. 
O'Hara, Ill, 
O'Neill 
Osmers 
Patman 
Patten 
Perkins 

Pfost 

Pilcher 


Hiestand Merrill Sheehan 

in Miller, Md. Sheppard 
Hillelson Miller, Nebr. Shuford 
Hoeven Mills Simpson, III. 
Hoffman, Til Morano Simpson, Pa. 
Hoffman, Mich, Moulder 
Holt Mumma Smith, Kans. 
Horan Murray Smith, Va. 
Hosmer Neal Smith, Wis, 
Hruska Nelson Springer 
Ikard Nicholson Stauffer 
James Norblad Stringfellow 
Jarman Norrell Sutton 
Jenkins O'Konski Taber 
Jensen Ostertag Talle 
Johnson Passman Taylor 
Jonas, III Patterson Thomas 
Jonas, N. C. Pelly Thompson, 
Jones, N. C Philbin ich. 
Kean Phillips Thompson, Tex. 
Kearns Pillion Tuck 
Keating Poage Utt 
Kilburn Poff Van Pelt 
King, Pa. Polk Van Zandt 
Knox Radwan Velde 
Krueger Ray Vinson 

rd Reece, Tenn. Vorys 

Landrum Reed, N. Y. Vursell 
Latham s e Wampler 
Lecompte Regan Warburton 
Lovre Riehiman Weichel 
Lucas Robeson, Va, Westland 
Lyle Robsion, Ky. Wharton 
McConnell Rogers, Fla. Widnall 
McCulloch Rogers, Tex, Williams, Miss, 
McDonough Sadlak Williams, N. Y. 
McGregor St. George Willis 
McIntire Saylor Wilson, Ind, 
Mack, Wash. Schenck Wilson, Tex. 
Mahon Scrivner Withrow 
Mailliard Scudder Wolcott 
Martin, Iowa Secrest Wolverton 

ason Seely-Brown Young 
Meader Selden ounger 

NOT VOTING—34 
Bowler Hébert Reed, III. 
Bray Holifield Rhodes, Aris, 
Buckley Hunter Rivers 
Celler Hyde Roosevelt 
Cole, N. Y. Javits Scherer 
Dingell Kearney Shafer 
Dolliver Kilday Short 
Durham Kluczynski Wheeler 
arty McVey Wigglesworth 

Fernandez Miller, N. Y. 
Fogarty O'Hara, Minn. 
Hand Powell 


So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 8 

On this vote: 

Mr. Buckley for, with Mr. Hébert against. 

Mr. Fogarty for, with Mr, Wigglesworth 
against. 

Mr. Powell for, with Mr. Shafer against. 

Mr. Javits for, with Mr. Miller of New 
York against. 

Mr. Roosevelt for, with Mr. Hand against. 

Mr. Dingell for, with Mr. Scherer against. 

Mr. Bowler for, with Mr. Hunter against. 

Mr. Celler for, with Mr. Hyde against. 

Mr. Kiuczynski for, with Mr. Wheeler 


against. 
Mr. Holifield for, with Mr. Dolliver against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Kearney with Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Short with Mr. Fernandez. 

Mr. Reed of Illinois with Mr. Durham, 
Mr. Cole of New York with Mr. Rivers. 
Mr. Rhodes of Arizona with Mr. Winstead, 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Ways and Means may 
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have until midnight tonight to file a re- 
port on H. R. 5256, providing a retire- 
ment system for the Tax Court judges, 
and on H. R. 6287, a bill to extend the 
Renegotiation Act of 1951 for 1 year. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


PROGRAM FOR THE REMAINDER OF 
THE WEEK 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, a num- 
ber of Members on both sides of the 
aisle have inquired of me when the bill 
dealing with excise taxes on moving-pic- 
ture-theater admissions would be called 
up. There seems to be a great deal of 
interest in this bill. I thought it advis- 
able to fix a definite date rather than 
to carry on as we would otherwise, be- 
cause we have a number of bills that 
have been reported for some time and 
which will be brought on for action as 
we go on through the week. So after 
discussion with the chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means and the 
minority leader, I announce that this 
bill will definitely come up for consider- 
ation on Monday next. I think the call- 
ing of the Consent Calendar is in order 
on Monday so we will call the Consent 
Calendar and then take up the consid- 
eration of that bill. 

Action has been taken in the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations in con- 
nection with two reorganization plans 
that were before that committee. I un- 
derstand there is no desire to have ex- 
tended debate on them, so in view of 
that I am hopeful that we can dispose 
of those two matters either tomorrow or 
Friday. 

The other measures that are on the 
whip notice will be reached as quickly 
as we can in the progress of the matters 
before the House. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment a joint resolution of the House of 
the following title: 

H. J. Res. 294. Joint resolution continuing 
the availability of appropriations for the 
Small Defense Plants Administration for the 
month of July 1953, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the follow- 
ing title, in which the concurrence of 
the House is requested: 

S. 2394. An act to amend the District Po- 
lice and Firemen’s Salary Act of 1953. 


COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS 
Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions may have until midnight tonight 
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to file a report on H. R. 6117, House 
Resolutions 261 and 262. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection, 


AMENDING FEDERAL FOOD, DRUG, 
AND COSMETIC ACT 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up the resolution (H. Res. 329) pro- 
viding for the consideration of H. R. 
5740, a bill to amend the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act, so as to pro- 
tect the public health and welfare by 
providing certain authority for factory 
inspection, and for other purposes, and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Un- 
ion for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
5740) to amend the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act, so as to protect the public 
health and welfare by providing certain au- 
thority for factory inspection, and for other 
purposes. After general debate, which shall 
be confined to the bill, and shall continue 
not to exceed 2 hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule, At the conclusion of the considera- 
tion of the bill for amendment, the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the bill to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted, and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage with- 
out intervening motion except one motion 
to recommit. 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield one-half hour to the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. COLMER], and I 
now yield myself such time as I may 
require. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise to urge the adop- 
tion of House Resolution 329, making in 
order the consideration of H. R. 5740, to 
amend the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act, so as to protect the public 
health and welfare by providing certain 
authority for factory inspection, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 329 
proVides for an open rule with 2 hours 
of general debate on the bill itself. 

H. R. 5740 has for its primary purpose 
the removal from interstate commerce 
adulterated and erroneously branded 
food, drugs, therapeutic devices, and 
cosmetics. It should be emphasized, 
however, that this does not prohibit the 
manufacture of adulterated and errone- 
ously branded goods before they have 
entered the field of interstate commerce. 
This proposed bill is important because 
it specifically grants authority for the 
Food and Drug Administration to in- 
spect factories in which these goods are 
manufactured, processed, packed, and 
held. The necessity for specifying that 
the Food and Drug Administration has 
this power arises out of the decision of 
the Supreme Court on the Cardif case in 
1952, at which time the Court held that 
the present provisions of the act do not 
clearly provide that the refusal to admit 
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a food and drug inspector constitutes a 
violation of that act. 

This loophole in the present law makes 
it possible for manufacturers who do not 
maintain quality standards to compete 
unfairly with those firms who do main- 
tain high standards of quality. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has asked that the 
power to inspect factories be restored to 
the Food and Drug Administration in 
order to safeguard the health of our Na- 
tion. A number of safeguards for the 
manufacturer have also been included 
in this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that the member- 
ship of the House will have the oppor- 
tunity to consider the merits of this bill 
and adopt House Resolution 329. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe it has already 
been explained that this is an open rule 
for 2 hours of general debate. 

This bill, as the hearings before the 
Committee on Rules indicated, was in- 
troduced by virtue of the fact that the 
old law permitting these factory and 
other inspections under the Pure Food 
and Drug Act was held void so far as 
the imposition of any penalty was con- 
cerned, if the proprietor of the factory, 
the drugstore, or whatever the establish- 
ment was, refused permission to the Fed- 
eral inspector to come on the premises 
and make what he regarded as the nec- 
essary inspection. This bill, therefore, 
was drawn to cure that apparent defect 
in the statute. 

I think we may all agree that it is a 
wholesome and necessary thing to have 
laws dealing with the inspection of vari- 
ous factories, food-processing plants, 
et cetera, that deal with the products 
mentioned in this bill. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I un- 
derstood the gentleman to mention drug- 
store inspection. Does this bill go so far 
as to name drugstores? 

Mr. COLMER. My understanding is, 
and the testimony before the committee 
was to the effect that it is broad enough 
to include drugstores. I might say to 
the gentleman from Minnesota that so 
far as I am concerned that is purely 
ee I do not know that to be a 

act. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Permit 
me to ask the gentleman further, would 
this bill provide for an examination of 
the books and records of any processing 
plant? 

Mr. COLMER. The testimony before 
the Committee on Rules was to that 
effect; yes, sir. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. In ad- 
dition to factory inspections? 

Mr. COLMER. The testimony was 
that the inspectors could inspect the per- 
sonnel files, the records, or anything that 
they deemed necessary in order to make 
the inspection. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I think the gentle- 
man is mistaken in his statement, if he 
will pardon me for saying so, because 
one of the things we attempted to do 
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in this amendment and report was to 
make clear that they should not go to 
the extent they have in the past of ex- 
all these things to which the 
gentleman from Minnesota referred. We 
have particularly placed the word “rea- 
sonable” in the amendment in three dif- 
ferent places to be sure that these in- 
spections shall be entirely plausible. 

Mr. COLMER. I appreciate the 
learned gentleman's contribution. From 
his own statement, however, I would say 
that was a matter of interpretation and 
one that would be interpreted in the 
proper forum. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield. 

Mr. NICHOLSON, This bill also gives 
them the right to search vehicles, wheth- 
er it is your own vehicle or not. 

Mr. COLMER. I take the gentleman’s 
word for it; I frankly do not know; I 
have not had an opportunity to give that 
much study to it. 

Mr. HARRIS of Arkansas. The gentle- 
man from Massachusetts is right. 

Mr. COLMER. The question here, as 
I was saying a moment ago—I think we 
all agree that an inspection law is desir- 
able and that these inspections should 
be made. I might add that it is not only 
to the interest of the general public but 
it is also to the interest of the processor 
of foods, etc., because when he has the 
benefit of the inspection service while 
the food or whatever it is is being proc- 
essed, then he runs less risk of having 
that food condemned on the market 
thereby sustaining a considerable loss. 
I know in the sea-food industry in which 
I am particularly interested we re- 
quested and secured from this Congress 
a law some 15 or more years ago for 
the inspection of ‘sea food at the source, 
in order to prevent these enormous loss- 
es. Much of the sea food was inspected 
after it got into the market and was de- 
clared contraband and unfit for human 
consumption prior to the Federal inspec- 
tion. So it is very desirable. 

The question that is going to arise in 
the debate here is the question of the 
violation and of-the penalty if the fac- 
tory inspector goes in over the objec- 
tion of the proprietor of the factory or 
establishment. It raises a very serious 
question, and one, frankly, upon which I 
want to hear further debate. Iam some- 
what torn here between a desire to see 
these inspections made on the one hand 
by competent officers, and on the other 
hand an apprehension about further in- 
vasion of personal and business rights 
by agents of the Federal Government. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. VURSELL. Will this create many 
more jobs that will have to be filled? 
Will it add great additional expense? 

Mr, COLMER. That question should 
be more appropriately addressed to my 
friend the chairman of the committee. 
I would say, however, that I very defi- 
nitely got the impression that it would 
not from the hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Rules, 

Mr. PRIEST. If the gentleman will 
yield, there is no testimony before the 
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committee indicating that it would re- 
quire any increase in personnel. The 
whole question was the use of personnel 
now being employed by the Administra- 
tion. 

Mr. COLMER. I think the gentle- 
man from Tennessee will also agree that 
that is the one question involved here: 
Whether it should be made compulsory 
or not; in other words, whether some 
teeth should be placed in the bill. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN]. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I am sorry to announce that 
my colleague from Minnesota [Mr. 
O' Hana! is ill and has been taken to 
the hospital. The reason I make that 
announcement is because he has taken 
a very active part in his committee with 
reference to this legislation. He is one 
of the members of the committee who 
wrote the minority report. He has very 
strong convictions in opposition to the 
advisability of passing this type of legis- 
lation. I have received unanimous con- 
sent for my colleague [Mr. O'Hara] to 
have the minority report included in the 
Recorp, but I shall modify that request 
and ask unanimous consent that the 
minority report immediately follow my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I am not a member of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, but I am not sure that this 
is desirable legislation. It may be. A 
good many of our food industries are 
subject to inspection, like the packing 
industry, where the Department goes so 
far as to provide the specifications for 
the type of packing plant that is to be 
constructed. There are Government in- 
spectors in every department. The 
Government stands the cost of meat in- 
spection and it is donè for the purpose 
of protecting the public health. Wheth- 
er their bill is designed for the same 
purpose or not, I am not sure, how- 
ever, I shall listen to the debate. 

May I ask the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce if this legislation would author- 
ize a general fishing expedition where an 
inspector going into a factory under the 
guise of inspecting sanitary conditions 
might also inspect all the books and 
records of any organization? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. It does not have 
that effect. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. This in 
no way would authorize such an in- 
spection of books and records and would 
be strictly confined to the facilities that 
are used and the products that are used 
in the manufacture of articles covered 
in the bill? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. The language of 
the bill is very plain and if the gen- 
tleman will read the bill he will find 
that it will answer his own question, 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. But I 
like to have it straight from the horse’s 
mouth, from one of the best Members 
of Congress, an individual who has 
greater knowledge than I, a man I con- 
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sider to be a leader on most of the vital 
matters considered by his committee. 

The minority report to which I pre- 
viously referred follows: z 


MINORITY REPORT 


In the opinion of the undersigned there is 
a substantial question whether Congress may 
grant to the Food and Drug Administration 
the inspection authority provided by the 
amended bill. To express this opinion is 
not, as the majority report says (p. 12) “to 
contend that Congress is largely powerless to 
prevent or control interstate commerce in 
adulterated or misbranded merchandise, and 
that the majority of the statutes listed in 
appendix A are unconstitutional.” 

For more than 32 years—from 1906 to 
1938—the Federal Food and Drug Act con- 
tained no provision whatever for factory in- 
spection, and for 15 additional years—1938 
to 1953—the law has provided for factory in- 
spection upon the consent of the owner, 
operator, or custodian thereof. During all 
of these 47 years there has been, under acts 
of Congress, effective control of interstate 
commerce in adulterated or misbranded 
merchandise. As for the statutes listed in 
the report’s appendix A} their constitution- 
ality depends upon the circumstances and 
provisions pertaining to them respectively, 
and it is sufficient for this point to pass them 
with the comment that each and every one 
is readily distinguished, even upon the ab- 
breviated excerpts set forth in the appendix, 
from the provisions for inspection contained 
in the proposed bill, 

The length of the majority report belies 
the statement on page 9 that “there is no 
doubt that Congress may grant to the Food 
and Drug Administration the inspection 
powers which are provided for by the 
amended bill.” It “protesteth too much.” 
Pages liberally filled with assertions of con- 
gressional power, with conclusions designedly 
drawn and premises favorably assumed, 
laudable purposes claimed and urgencies 
strained, all betray uneasiness about the 
constitutionality of the proposed grant. 

Such uneasiness is neither surprising nor 
new. It was present in the formulation of 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, 
which was passed in June 1938, and which 
had been before the several Congresses dur- 
ing a period of 5 years preceding enactment, 
The inclusion of a provision for inspection 
was a question which gave much concern to 
its author, Mr. Tugwell, and other propo- 
nents of that legislation. Manufacture was, 
and is, a local operation. Factories were, 
and are, located within States. The Federal 
Constitution contains no grant of power for 
inspection of factories or for regulation of 
manufacture. 

This concern led to the provision in sec- 
tion 704 for first obtaining permission of the 
owner, operator, or custodian of the factory, 
warehouse, establishment, or vehicle to be 
inspected. It also accounts for the phrase 
“For purposes of enforcement of this act,” 
which opens section 704. That phrase was 
devised in the 1938 act for the purpose and 
in the hope, of justifying inspection and 
constitutionally supporting it as an incident 
to the regulation of interstate commerce. 

So now with the proposed revision of sec- 
tion 704, the constitutional question leads 
the authors of the majority report to set up 
other and more numerous props. The justi- 
fication for the bill is declared to be the pro- 
tection of public health and welfare, whereas 
the only authority for the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act is the constitutional grant 
to regulate interstate commerce. 

It is asserted that the power to make in- 
spections is needed to encourage compliance 
with the act by bringing to light conditions 
which may cause products to be adulterated 
or misbranded, Thereby, says the report 
(p. 2), manufacturers are enabled to correct 
the conditions and to withhold adulterated 
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or misbranded products from interstate com- 
merce. Although the purpose of the statute 
and of the Food and Drug Administration 
may be ever so benign, the constitutionality 
of the benignity does not automatically fol- 
low. 

Inspection is justified, the report continues, 
because it prevents “fringe operators” 
achieving a saving in costs and thus making 
it possible to engage in methods of competi- 
tion unfair to “responsible operators.” 
Again, this may be a worthwhile service by 
the Food and Drug Administration, but if 
the “responsible operators” do not desire it 
they cannot be constitutionally compelled to 
enjoy it. 

These numerous purposes and reasons fol- 
low at length upon the initial recognition by 
the report itself that the Federal regulation 
of interstate commerce in food, drugs, thera- 
peutic devices, and cosmetics does not in- 
clude the regulation of manufacture. The 
report states on page 1 that the act does not 
“prohibit the manufacture of adulterated 
and misbranded food, drugs, devices, or cos- 
metics, nor does it authorize the bringing 
of any court action for the seizure of any such 
adulterated and misbranded goods before 
they have entered the channels of interstate 
commerce.” 

This statement is sufficient in itself to blow 


out the fog of the belabored gratuitous pur- . 


poses and needs, and the statement is also 
sufficient in itself to demonstrate the inap- 
plicability and the irrelevancy of the inspec- 
tion authority contained in the 30 statutes 
referred to on page 10 of the report and ex- 
cerpted in the report’s appendix A. 


STATUTES IN APPENDIX A ARE NOT COMPARABLE 


In all of those statutes there are distin- 
guishing conditions as indicated by the fol- 
lowing outline; 


(1) Meat inspection (21 U. S.C., sec. 74) 

This act applies only to meat which is pre- 
pared for interstate or foreign commerce. 
The channels of interstate commerce are 
closed to meat which is found diseased or 
which comes from an unsanitary factory. 
Only meat which has been stampéd as in- 
spected may move in such commerce. 


(2) a, oscil of process or renovated butter 
(26 U.S. C., sec. 2325) 

This is primarily a revenue statute under 
which manufacturers must pay a tax and 
post a bond to insure compliance. The proc- 
essed butter, to be shipped in interstate com- 
merce, must bear an inspection stamp. Fail- 
ure to adhere to sanitary conditions results 
in the removal of inspectors and a consequent 
closing of the channels of interstate com- 
merce. 


(3) Regulation of biological products (42 
U. S. C., sec. 262 (%) 

Under this act, all manufacturers of such 
products must be licensed to do an inter- 
state business and the license is issued upon 
the condition that the licensee shall permit 
inspection. Inspection is limited to those 
establishments which prepare such goods 
for interstate sale. 


(4) Inspection of certain distilleries (26 
U. S. C., sec. 2827) 


This is a revenue statute requiring that all 
stills be registered with the Director. Reve- 
nue agents may enter distilleries to examine 
the stills and determine the quantity of 
mash, etc., on hand. The purpose of the 
“inspection” is to see that the correct tax 
is paid. 

(5) Inspection of premises under Longshore- 
men and Harbor Workers Compensation 

Act (33 U. S. C., sec. 941 (b)) 


This act provides compensation for disa- 
bilities from injuries “occurring upon the 
navigable waters of the United States (in- 
cluding any drydock).” The inspection for 
the purpose of carrying out the provisions 
of the act is a safety measure limited to 
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the places, “where an employment covered 
by this chapter is being carried on.” Con- 
gress has a constitutional grant of power to 
regulate such navigable waters. 


(6) Inspection of premises under Federal 
Employees Compensation Act (5 U. S. C., 
sec. 784) 

This act provides compensation for em- 
ployees of the United States. It incorporates 
by reference section 941 (b) of the Long- 
shoremen and Harbor Workers Compensation 
Act (supra) and limits the provisions to the 
same extent. Federal inspection here is in- 
cident to regulation of the working condi- 
tions of the Federal Government’s own em- 
ployees. 


(7) Inspection of aircraft manufacturing 
plants (10 U.S. C., sec. 310 (1)) 

This applied only to manufacturers who 
contracted with the Department of the 
Army or Navy Department and who con- 
sented to inspection as an implied provision 
of their contracts. This was a contractual 
provision. 


(8) Inspections of plants using inventions 
disposed of for the United States (35 
U. S. C., sec. 96) (expired) 


This applied by reference 10 United States 
Code 310 (1) to defense contractors who used, 
sold, manufactured, or otherwise disposed 
of an invention “for the United States.” The 
inspection was pursuant to contract and in- 
cidental to the Federal power to grant pat- 
ents. 


(9) Inspection of plants of defense contrac- 
tors (50 App. U. S. C., sec. 643) (expired) 
This made the inspection provided in 10 

United States Code, section 310 (1) appli- 

cable to all defense contractors, and was an 

exercise of the defense power. 


(10) Inspection of plants under Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946 (42 U. S. C., sec. 1810 
(e)) 

This applies to inspection of establish- 
ments engaged in atomic research and manu- 
facture regulated under the defense power. 
By this act the title to all fissionable material 
is vested in the Atomic Energy Commission. 


(11) Inspection of premises for examination 
of tazable objects (26 U. S. C., sec. 3601) 


This is a revenue statute, providing for 
the entry by revenue agents of places where- 
in objects subject to tax are made or kept, 
“as it may be necessary for the purpose of 
examining said * * articles.“ It is a 
means of determining and collecting taxes 
due to the Federal Government. 


(12) Inspection of plants producing serums 
and related products (21 U. S. C., sec. 157) 

To conduct an interstate business in such 
articles, one must obtain a license. The 
granting of such a license is conditioned on 
the licensee’s permitting inspection, and in- 
spection is expressly limited to those estab- 
lishments which are licensed. 


(13) Inspections under priority and alloca- 
tion powers of the President (50 App. 
U. S. C. 1152 (a) (3) 633, subsecs. (3) (4)) 


The inspections of this act which are for 
“the enforcement or administration of the 
provisions of this subsection” are based on 
the defense power, The subsection applies 
to manufacturers who have entered into de- 
fense contracts with the United States Gov- 
ernment. 


(14) Inspection of plants manufacturing 
boilerplate (46 U. S. C., sec. 408) 
This inspection applies to boilerplates 
which are to be used in steam vessels operat- 
ing on the navigable waters of the United 
States, and is a regulation of commerce on 
such waters. 


(15) Inspection of banks (12 U. S. C., sec. 
481) 


This inspection applies to the examination 
of national banks and member banks of the 
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Federal Reserve System. It is incidental to 


‘the power to regulate and control the cur- 


rency. 


(16) Inspection of coal mines (30 U. S. C., 
sec. Ai, 451-454) 


These inspections are limited to mines 
“the products of which regularly enter com- 
merce or the operations of which substan- 
tially affect commer 


(17) Inspections relating to intoxicating 
liquors (26 U. S. C., sec, 3121 (c)) 

This is a revenue statute, providing for 
the inspection of only the records kept under 
the act in connection with the production 
of industrial alcohol and of the liquor and 
property to which such records relate. All 
manufacturers of this taxable merchandise 
must have a permit to operate and must 
Keep certain records which are subject to 
inspection. 


(18) Inspections relating to New York Harbor 
(33 U. S. C., sec. 446) 

The supervisor of New York Harbor is em- 
powered by this act to go aboard scows and 
towboats engaged in unlawful dumping. He 
may also inspect gas and oil works, “when- 
ever there is good reason to believe that 
(injurious material) is allowed to run into 
the tidal waters of the harbor.” The inspec- 
tion is incidental to the Federal Govern- 
ment's exclusive admiralty power. 


(19) Prevention of liquor violations in In- 
dian country (18 U. S. C., sec. 3113) 
This is a criminal procedural statute. An 
inspection is permitted when there is “prob- 
able cause to believe” there exists a violation 
of the statute prohibiting liquor traffic with 
the Indian country. Congress has a specific 
constitutional grant of power to regulate 
commerce with the Indian tribes, 


(20) Seizure of opium poppies illegally 
possessed (21 U.S. C., sec. 188g (c)) 

All who traffic in opium must be licensed 
by the Treasury Department. To enforce 
the provisions of the act, Treasury agents 
may enter upon any land (but not a dwelling 
house without a search warrant) where 


“opium is produced or stored. The act im- 


plements international treaties regulating 
distribution of narcotic drugs and safe- 
guards the revenue. 


(21) Customs inspections in the Canal 
Zone (title 2, Canal Zone Code, sec. 66) 
This provides for an inspection to be made 

by custom officials in a United States juris- 

diction when there is reason to suspect a vio- 

lation of the customs laws, and constitutes a 

regulation of foreign commerce. 


(22) Inspection of stored cotton (7 U. S. C; 
sec. 473) 

This act provides for a compilation of in- 
formation which is to be obtained by means 
of questionnaires through the mail. It also 
provides for an examination of samples of 
cotton on hand, which samples are to be sup- 
plied to agents of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture on request. 


(23) Inspection of freight forwarders (49 
U. S. C., sec. 1012 (d)) 
This act applies only to freight forward- 
ers doing an interstate business under an 
Interstate Commerce Commission permit. 


(24) Inspection of locomotive boilers (45 
U. S. C., sec. 29) 

This act regulates safety appliances to be 
used by common carriers doing an inter- 
state business by rail, and provides for the 
inspection of locomotive boilers as a means 
of carrying out the ~rovisions of the act. 


(25) Inspection and sampling of cotton (7 
U. S. C., secs. 59, 473) 

Only cotton “involved in any transaction 
or shipment in commerce” is inspected 
under this act. It is expressly limited to 
goods in interstate commerce, 
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(26) Inspection of grain (7 U. S. C, sec. 
76) 


The inspection provided for in this act is 
made at the point of shipment and applies 
only to grain shipped or delivered for ship- 
ment in interstate commerce and is for pur- 
poses of grading the grain only. 

(27) Inspections relating to caustic poisons 
15 U. S. C., sec. 409) 

This act provides for the inspection of 
caustic poisons shipped in interstate com- 
merce. Only the articles are inspected— 
articles which are shipped in interstate com- 
merce. 

(28) Inspection of plants offered for export 
(7) U. S. C., sec, 146a (b)) 

The inspection under this act applies only 
to agricultural plants which are actually of- 
fered for export. 


(29) Inspection of nursery stock and other 
plants (7 U. S. C., sec. 161) 


This provides for the inspection of nursery 
plants moving from a State that has been 
quarantined by the Secretary of Agriculture 
into or through another State. 


(30) Inspections of certain products under 
Agricultural Adjustment Act (7 U. S. C., 
sec. 608c (6) (F)) 

This act applies to the handling of only 
such a commodity “as is in the current of 
interstate or foreign commerce, or which 
directly burdens, obstructs, or affects inter- 
state or foreign commerce in such commod- 
ity.” The inspection is confined to the com- 
modity. 

CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTION 


Whether there is constitutional authority 
for Federal inspection as provided by section 
704 has not been established with respect to 
this or any other Federal statute. If such a 
provision is later upheld in this statute it 
will be only if the scope of the inspection is 
limited, if the authority is stated with clarity 
and is related definitely and directly to regu- 
lation of interstate traffic in food, drugs, 
therapeutic devices, and cosmetics. 

Section 704 authorized inspection of a 
“factory, warehouse, establishment, or ve- 
hicle and all pertinent equipment, finished 
and unfinished materials, containers, and 
labeling therein.” This language seemed at 
the time of enactment, and indeed now 
seems, to define with clarity and with under- 
standable limits the scope of inspection in- 
tended. However, it appeared at the hear- 
ings that the Food and Drug Administration 
has asserted the scope to be so expansive as 
to constitute what may fairly be described 
as a “fishing expedition,” deserving of the 
condemnation expressed by Mr. Justice 
Holmes in Federal Trade Commission v. 
American Tobacco Co. (264 U. S. 298, 305- 
306): 

“The mere facts of carrying on a commerce 
not confined within State lines, and of being 
organized as a corporation, do not make 
men’s affairs public * * +, Anyone who re- 
spects the spirit as well as the letter of the 
fourth amendment would be loath to believe 
that Congress intended to authorize one of 
its subordinate agencies to sweep all our 
traditions into the fire * * *, and to direct 
fishing expeditions into private papers on 
the possibility that they may disclose evi- 
dence of crime . It is contrary to the 
first principles of justice to allow a search 
through all the respondents’ records, relevant 
or irrelevant, in the hope that something 
will turn up.” 

The majority report seems to proceed upon 
the theory that the provision of the fourth 
amendment with respect to reasonableness 
of searches and seizures is authority for in- 
spection. In the opinion of the undersigned 
the fourth amendment is not a grant of 
power but a check upon power which, if it 
exists, is otherwise granted. The fourth 
amendment is @ guaranty against the 
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power—properly derived in the first place— 
being unreasonably exercised. 

It is with the States that the power to 
enact general inspection laws abides. The 
majority report makes frequent references 
to the fact that State and local laws have 
long dealt with inspections, overlooking ap- 
parently that under the Constitution the 
Federal Government depends upon powers 
granted and that all powers not granted re- 
main with the States or the people. Thus 
States and municipalities enact inspection 
laws in a multitude of situations and they 
do it in the exercise of their police power. 
Although the phrase has been loosely used 
at times, the Federal Government has no 
police power. It has policing powers—powers 
which have the quality of police regula- 
tions—but their validity, in matters of inter- 
state commerce, depends upon their direct 
and identifiable relation to interstate regu- 
lation. 

This has long been recognized by the 
Congress and the courts, and the statutes 
cited in the majority report do not, as has 
been shown, disclose anything to the con- 
trary. The courts have stated that the right 
to make inspection laws is not granted to 
the Federal Government but is reserved to 
the States. The Constitution provides (art. 
1, sec. 10, clause 2): 

“No State shall, without the consent of 
the Congress, lay any imposts or duties on 
imports or exports, except what may be abso- 
lutely necessary for executing its inspection 
laws.” 

This section has been interpreted as a 
reservation to the States of the power to 
inspect: 

“Neilson v. Garza (C. C. Tex. 1876, 2 Woods 
287, 17 Fed. Case No. 10,091): “The right to 
make inspection laws is not granted to Con- 
gress, but is reserved to the States; but it 
is subject to the paramount right of Con- 
gress to regulate commerce with foreign na- 
tions, and among the several States’.” 

This opinion was rendered by Mr. Justice 
Bradley of the United States Supreme Court 
while sitting on circuit. It was cited and 
quoted in Patapsco Guano Co. v. Board of 
Agriculture of North Carolina (171 U. S. 345- 
355) (1898), the court also saying (354): 
“Inspection laws are not in themselves regu- 
lations of commerce. * * *” 

The proposition goes back to the leading 
case on congressional power to regulate inter- 
state commerce, Gibbons v. Ogden (22 U. S. 
1) (1824). Chief Justice Marshall dealt with 
inspection laws at page 203: 

“But the inspection laws are said to be reg- 
ulations of commerce, and are certainly 
recognized in the Constitution, as being 
passed in the exercise of a power remaining 
with the States. That inspection laws may 
have a remote and considerable influence on 
commerce, will not be denied; but that a 
power to regulate commerce is the source 
from which the right to pass them is derived, 
cannot be admitted. The object of inspec- 
tion laws is to improve the quality of articles 
produced by the labor of the country; to fit 
them for exportation; or, it may be, for 
domestic use. They act upon the subject, 
before it becomes an article of foreign com- 
merce, or of commerce among the States, and 
prepare it for that purpose. They form a 
portion of that immense mass of legislation, 
which embraces everything within the terri- 
tory of a State, not surrendered to the Gen- 
eral Government; all which can be most ad- 
vantageously exercised by the States them- 
selves. Inspection laws, quarantine laws, 
health laws of every description, as well as 
laws for regulating the internal commerce 
of a State, and those which respect turn- 
pike roads, ferries, etc., are component parts 
of this mass. 

“No direct general power over these ob- 
jects is granted to Congress; and, conse- 
quently, they remain subject to State legis- 
lation,’ 
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Neilson v. Garza (supra) has evidently 
never been overruled, modified, or distin- 
guished. It has been cited or quoted by 
numerous State courts as well as in the fol- 
lowing Federal cases: 

Patapsco Guana Co, v. Board of Agricul- 
ture of North Carolina (supra). 

Red C. Oil Mfg. Co. v. Board of Agriculture 
(172 Fed. 695, 706) (C. C. E. D. N. C., 1909). 

Jackson v. Cravens (235 Fed. 212, 217) 
(D. C. S. D. Fla., 1916). 

Foster v. Master and Wardens (94 U. S. 
246, 247, 1877). 

Turner v. Maryland (107 U. S. 38, 55, 1883). 

New Mexico, ex rel. McLean v. Denver & Rio 
Grande R. Co. (203 U. S. 38, 50, 1906). 

Mr. Justice Brandeis, in 1919, said: 

“That the United States lacks the police 
power, and that this was reserved to the 
States by the 10th amendment, is true.” 
(Hamilton v. Kentucky Distilleries & Ware- 
house Company (251 U. S. 146) ). 

As though prophetic of the argument con- 
tained in the majority report, the Supreme 
Court, in 1907, said: 

“This amendment (10th), * * * disclosed 
the widespread fear that the National Gov- 
ernment might, under the pressure of a sup- 
posed general welfare, attempt to exercise 
powers which had not been granted. With 
equal determination the framers intended 
that no such assumption should ever find 
justification in the organic act, and that if 
in the future further powers seemed neces- 
sary they should be granted by the people 
in the manner they had provided for amend- 
ing that act.” (Kansas v. Colorado, 206 U. S. 
46, 80.) 

Again, and likewise prophetic, the Supreme 
Court, in 1936, in Carter v. Carter Coal Co. 
(298 U. S. 238, 291), said: 

“The proposition, often advanced and as 
often discredited, that the power of the Fed- 
eral Government inherently extends to pur- 
poses affecting the Nation as a whole with 
which the States severally cannot deal or 
cannot adequately leal, and the related no- 
tion that Congress, entirely apart from those 
powers delegated by the Constitution, may 
enact laws to promote the general welfare, 
have never been accepted but always defi- 
nitely rejected by this Court.” 

And quite appropriate to what is provided 
by the bill and advocated by the report, the 
Court further said (p. 303): 

“One who produces or manufactures a 
commodity subsequently sold and shipped 
by him in interstate commerce, whether such 
sale and shipment were originally intended 
or not, has engaged in two distinct and sep- 
arate activities. So far as he produces or 
manufactures a commodity, his business is 
purely local. So far as he sells and ships, 
or contracts to sell and ship, the commodity 
to customers in another State, he engages 
in interstate commerce. In respect of the 
former, he is subject only to regulation by 
the State, in respect of the latter, to regula- 
tion only by the Federal Government. 
Production is not commerce but a step in 
preparation for commerce.” 


CRIMINAL ENFORCEMENT 


The Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
is a criminal statute in the sense that vio- 
lations of it may be prosecuted and pun- 
ished as crimes. That is particularly true 
with respect to the proposed inspection. Un- 
der section 301 (f) of the act, refusal to 
permit entry or inspection as authorized by 
section 704 would be punishable as a misde- 
meanor, with imprisonment for not more 
than 1 year or a fine of not more than $1,000, 
or both, or as a felony, if the refusal is with 
intent to defraud or mislead, punishable by 
imprisonment for not more than 3 years or 
a fine of not more than $10,000, or both 
(sec. 303 (a) (b)). 

Furthermore, the object of inspection, 
when reduced from the laudable purposes 
asserted in the majority report to practical 
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actualities, Is to discover possible violations 
of the statute and to obtain evidence for 
the enforcement of the law against violations 
found. Violations of the statute with re- 
spect to adulteration and misbranding are 
subject to one and all of several procedures: 
injunction (sec. 302), seizure of the alleged 
Offending goods (sec. 304), and criminal 
prosecution for a misdemeanor or, in case of 
a violation with intent to defraud or mislead, 
a felony (sec. 303). 

As the majority report states, the act does 
not prohibit the manufacture of adulterated 
and misbranded articles; it does not author- 
ize the bringing of any action with respect 
to adulterated and misbranded goods before 
they have entered the channels of interstate 
commerce. Thus, clearly, the purpose of in- 
spection is to obtain evidence which may— 
or may not—be later used, depending upon 
whether the goods enter interstate com- 
merce. So the bill provides for inspection of 
factories, warehouses, “establishments,” ve- 
hicles, and “pertinent” equipment, finished 
and unfinished materials, containers, and la- 
beling therein, and the owners, operators, or 
agents in charge must submit to inspection 
on the peril of criminal prosecution, Dis- 
putes between owners, operators, and agents 
on the one hand and Government inspectors 
on the other as to the inspection, or as to the 
scope thereof, would be resolved in criminal 
proceedings to compel inspection. 


SEARCH-WARRANT PROCEDURE IS NOT 
INAPPROPRIATE 


“The wording of the fourth amendment 
implies that search warrants were in familiar 
use when the Constitution was adopted and, 
plainly, that when issued ‘upon probable 
cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and 
particularly describing the place to be 
searched, and the persons or things to be 
seized,’ searches, and seizures made under 
them, are to be regarded as not unreasonable, 
and therefore not prohibited by the amend- 
ment. Searches and seizures are as consti- 
tutional under the amendment when made 
under valid search warrants as they are un- 
constitutional, because unreasonable, when 
made without them—the permission of the 
amendment has thesame constitutional war- 
rant as the prohibition has, and the defini- 
tion of the former restrains the scope of the 
latter.” (Gouled v. United States (225 U. S. 
298 (p. 308) ).) 

The law of searches and seizures, under 
the fourth and fifth amendments, refiects a 
dual purpose of protecting privacy and pro- 
tecting the individual against compulsory 
production of evidence to be used against 
him (Davis v. United States ( (1946), 328 U. S. 
582)). These rights of privacy and security 
are of the essence of constitutional liberty 
oy v. United States ((1947), 331 U. S. 

5)). 

“In practice the result is the same to one 
accused of crime, whether he be obliged to 
supply evidence against himself or whether 
such evidence be obtained by an illegal 
search of his premises and seizure of his pri- 
vate papers. In either case he is the unwill- 
ing source of the evidence, and the fifth 
amendment forbids that he shall be com- 
pelled to be a witness against himself in a 
criminal case.” (Gouled v. United States 
(supra (p. 306)).) 

There is no distinction between “inspec- 
tion“ and “search” (District of Columbia v. 
Little (178 F. (2d) 13, 18 (C. C. A. D. C., 
1949)). Searches made without a proper 
warrant are violative of the fourth amend- 
ment (Judd v. United States ((1951), 190 F. 
(2d) 649)), for the mandate of the amend- 
ment requires adherence to judicial proc- 
esses (United States v. Jeffers ((1951), 342 
U. S. 48)). 

Search warrants may not be used as a 
means of gaining access to a man’s house or 
office, solely for the purpose of making a 
search to secure evidence to be used against 
him in a criminal or penal proceeding 
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(Gouled v. United States, supra). Then, a 

fortiori an act of Congress may not authorize 

Federal administrative officers to make 

searches to secure evidence to be used against 

a person in criminal or penal proceedings. 
SUGGESTED AMENDMENT 

In the opinion of the undersigned, the bill 
proposes a grant of power to the Food and 
Drug Administration which, for the reasons 
above stated, is unconstitutional, But, if 
not, then for the same reasons the grant of 
power is unwarranted for the enforcement 
of the statute with respect to interstate 
traffic in food, drugs, therapeutic devices, 
and cosmetics. 

Evidence at the hearings disclosed that 
prior to 1938 when there was no provision at 
all for factory inspection, the Food and Drug 
Administration obtained voluntary inspec- 
tion from at least 95 percent of the affected 
industries, and that since 1938 under the 
authority contained in section 704, which 
the majority report states was generally un- 
derstood to be compulsory, inspection was 
obtained upon the consent of almost 100 per- 
cent of the affected industries. 

In the 5 months between the decision in 
the Cardiff case and the hearings on the 
bill there had been only 18 refusals. 

On such evidence, it seems clear that ade- 
quate inspection can be continued on con- 
sent and that if any amendment to the act 
is required to obtain inspection of the “fringe 
minority” to which the bill purports to be 
directed, it is merely an authorization for 
the Food and Drug Administration to seek, 
and for the courts to grant on cause shown, 
a writ compelling inspection as ordered in 
the facts of the case. This bill—to get at 
the “fringe minority”—exposes the whole in- 
dustry to Federal inspection, criminally en- 
forced, at the will of the Food and Drug 
Administration and at the risk, as shown by 
testimony at the hearings, of unwarranted 
expansion of power beyond congressional 
intent. 

Therefore, it is suggested that, on the 
substantial evidence adduced at the hear- 
ings, the public interest can be sufficiently 
served by an amendment which deletes sec- 
tion 301 (f) and adds to section 704 a pro- 
vision that, in the event of refusal to per- 
mit entry or inspection, officers or employees 
duly designated by the Secretary are author- 
ized to apply for a search warrant or other 
appropriate writ, and the district courts of 
the United States and the United States 
courts of the Territories shall have jurisdic- 
tion for cause shown to issue such warrant 
or other order to compel inspection accord- 
ing to the provisions of section 704. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JOSEPH P. O'HARA, 
JOHN BELL WILLIAMS, 
H. WARBURTON, 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illionois [Mr. SPRINGER]. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, there 
are some questions that have been asked 
here preliminarily during the past 15 
minutes or so that I can answer. 

In the first place, let me say this law 
applies only to those products which will 
enter into interstate commerce. There 
is no provision in this bill that takes care 
of or provides for any adulterated foods 
of any kind that may be processed or 
manufactured prior to the time they 
enter interstate commerce. If in the 
State of Illinois or Arkansas or Cali- 
fornia you have adulterated foods, it is 
not within the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral Government to make inspections. 
If any foods are inspected that fall in 
that category, it must be made by virtue 
of the public inspection laws of the re- 
spective States. 
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This applies only to those products 
which have entered interstate commerce, 
and there can be no inspection, there 
can be no seizure, under this law unless 
you have a condition of interstate com- 
merce operating within either this law 
or the decisions of the United States Su- 
preme Court or some other Federal 
courts. The old law, I think, in short, 
was this: that you could enter and in- 
spect if you had permission. That was 
the old law. In the Cardiff case, an ap- 
peal was carried to the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and the Court held 
there that since he did not give permis- 
sion and they entered against his per- 
mission, that that was an unconstitu- 
tional search and seizure, and for that 
reason they sustained Mr. Cardiff and in 
effect nullified the old law so far as any 
practical effect was concerned. 

This law does give compulsory en- 
trance to the inspector when he appears 
at the door of the factory and asks for 
entry. That is the difference between 
the old law and the present law. In 
other words, now when he comes there 
and asks for permission to enter and 
inspect, it is compulsory upon the fac- 
tory owner to allow him to come on the 
premises and inspect. 

It may sound surprising to you as it 
certainly was to me, knowing how in- 
dustry generally has resisted some of the 
pure food and drug violations before, 
that they did come in rather unani- 
mously before our committee and rec- 
ommend the passage of this bill. There 
were only, as I recall, two witnesses that 
appeared in opposition, and they were 
not in total opposition to it, but with 
some modification. Mr. Cardiff testi- 
fied that he did not believe anyone 
should be allowed to come into his fac- 
tory and make a search unless they had 
a search warrant, or something in the 
nature of a search warrant. 

I do believe that in this bill there are 
certain safeguards as far as the factory 
owner himself is concerned. In the first 
place, if the inspector comes on the 
premises and inspects and he takes a 
sample out, it is incumbent upon the 
inspector to supply to the factory own- 
er a receipt. If he makes an analysis 
on the premises or makes an analysis 
after he takes the sample away from 
the premises, he must provide a report 
to the factory owner. That was one 
thing that the factory owners and the 
industries generally who testified were 
insisting on. They did not know what 
the inspector did; that he came in, went 
over the premises, made an inspection, 
went over his books and looked at his 
analysis and the records of his com- 
pany, and then went away and the com- 
pany owner did not have any knowledge 
of actually what the man had done in 
the way of an inspection, or what he in- 
tended to do about his particular fac- 
tory. In the second place, when he 
makes that inspection, before he leaves 
the premises if he makes an inspection, 
he must give him some kind of a report 
in writing. I think those are 3 safe- 
guards for the factory owner. 

There is a further protection herein, 
and that is any inspection that is made 
must be a reasonable inspection and it 
must be made at reasonable hours, 
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which, I presume, is during business 
hours of the factory while it is in op- 
eration. So, it seems to me that you 
do have some things in the bill which 
have been drawn purposely to safe- 
guard the industries themselves. 

I believe that industry generally was 
satisfied with the provisions of this bill, 
and I doubt, if in the discussions which 
the committee had in executive ses- 
sions there were any modifications of 
the original bill recommended, and 
whatever was recommended, when they 
testified before the committee, was very 
minor in nature. 

I do know that there are some people 
who advocate, and I know there is a 
minority report which advocates, there 
shall be a search warrant procedure. 
I think here is your difficulty of having 
search warrant procedure. If the in- 
spector goes out to the factory and 
something is wrong and entry is refused 
then he must get a search warrant in a 
Federal court. 

In the meantime they may have 
cleaned up the very condition the man 
wants to inspect and to overcome. So I 
think the search-warrant procedure is 
not a very good war in which to go about 
the thing which the inspector wants to 
cure and which the Pure Food and Drug 
Administration is seeking to clean up. 

Let me say this, too, to my colleagues: 
I think unless you have this kind of bill 
you are going to be very unfair to the 
people who are legitimately in the food 
business. In other words, the people who 
want to do a good job, who want to op- 
erate a clean factory under the right 
kind of healthful conditions, are not go- 
ing to be able to do it because if you do 
not have a bill like this one you are go- 
ing to have the racketeers who are in 
business on a shoestring or who are not 
legitimate and they will be able to avoid 
proper inspection. 

I say again, as to all those who operate 
within State boundaries and supply their 
goods within such boundaries, then all 
inspection must be done by the State. 
In this bill I believe you have adequate 
safeguards with which to do the job. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. In connection with 
the matter of the search warrant, the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. O’Hara] 
came before the committee and pointed 
out several instances why they should 
not do this without a search warrant, 
and said that if there was some trouble 
there it was not too much of a job to get 
a warrant in an orderly manner. He also 
said that this also includes not only the 
establishments but warehouses and au- 
tomobiles, if one of the inspectors should 
get the idea that you are carrying some- 
thing illegally. That is one of the big 
reasons the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. O'Hara] was against the bill. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Delaware [Mr. WARBURTON]. 

Mr. WARBURTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the pending bill. 

As we know, this legislation’s purpose 
is to correct the Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act's so-called factory inspec- 
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tion provision. The bill’s proponents 
have sketched in its background. 

Section 704 of the Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act of 1938 now provides that 
accredited Federal agents are authorized 
to enter the premises and specified al- 
lied facilities of the processors of food, 
drug, and cosmetic products intended for 
movement and sale in interstate chan- 
nels. The purpose of the entry is to 
make inspection to determine whether 
the processing and other conditions are 
sanitary and that the products are un- 
adulterated and fit for consumption 
within the meaning of the act. 

This provision establishes the author- 
ity for the inspector to enter only after 
“first making request and obtaining per- 
mission of the owner, operator, or custo- 
dian” to so enter. 

In only a limited number of cases has 
the exercise of this authority been re- 
sisted by those processors whose facil- 
ities were intended to be subject to the 
entry and inspection, and the fact that 
the great majority indeed welcomed the 
entry and inspection certainly is a trib- 
ute to the processors’ integrity and sense 
of responsibility. 

The consent inspection provision was 
finally attacked and carried to the Su- 
preme Court where, on December 8, 1952, 
in the Cardiff case it was decided that 
the consent inspection provision was 
faulty. This decision did not determine 
that the inspection provision’s invalidity 
resulted because of constitutional rea- 
sons; it determined that the invalidity 
resulted from a language inconsistency 
in the statute itself: one provision au- 
thorized factory inspection after consent 
to enter to inspect had been asked—sec- 
tion 700—and another provision—sec- 
tion 301 (f)—made it a criminal offense 
for the consent to enter and inspect to 
be refused. 

This, briefly, is the history of the con- 
sent-inspection provision. 

Since the opinion in the Cardiff case, 
the tenor has been toward the substitut- 
ing for the outlawed consent provision 
a compulsory factory inspection provi- 
sion, and the Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare’s representations, 
as well as those of a considerable seg- 
ment of interested industry, supports 
this trend. 

I regret that I arise today in opposi- 
tion to the proposed compulsory-inspec- 
tion legislation. 

My regret arises from the fact that I 
abhor having to oppose the deep inter- 
est of the majority of my colleagues on 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee under the able guidance of 
our distinguished chairman, the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. WOLVERTON], 
for their legislative experience and 
knowledge far exceeds mine. 

I, too, believe that the Food and Drug 
Act must be corrected in order that the 
Federal Government may have an en- 
forceable inspection law which ade- 
quately protects the consuming public 
in the area which involves food, drugs, 
and cosmetics. In point of fact, the pro- 
viding of such a law is not only necessary 
but is mandatory in order that it will 
protect each one of us against purposely 
dangerous violations of the Food and 
Drug Act by the infinitesimal group of 
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racketeering processors of these prod- 
ucts. However, I do not believe that an 
enforceable inspection law can be a com- 
pulsory inspection law. 

It is my belief that this bill as it is 
proposed may well be unconstitutional. 
In my opinion, the compulsory factory 
inspection provision violates the protec- 
tive mandate of the fourth amendment 
to the Constitution, whose purpose is to 
shield against unreasonable searches 
and seizures. I, therefore, oppose this 
bill’s passage on that ground, because, 
believing there is a substantial question 
as to its constitutionality, I feel it is my 
duty under my oath of office to register 
my protest to that end and to call my 
colleagues’ attention to my belief that 
such question does exist in order that 
they may consider it. 

I must point out here parenthetically 
that, in my mind, upon the experience 
had under the original factory inspec- 
tion provision I do not fear that an at- 
tack upon this proposed inspection pro- 
vision, if adopted, would be initiated by 
any of the great majority of honorable 
processors who welcome inspections at 
all times. Neither would the minority of 
unethical processors who, being ready to 
violate the law if they can get away with 
it, initiate an attack upon it, though this 
is the group against which protection 
must be raised. My fear is that Mr. Car- 
diff, or other honorable men like him, 
who object to Federal inspections as a 
matter of personal principle, will attack 
this legislation, if it is adopted, and per- 
severe as in the last instance and upset 
it for constitutional reasons. 

The Constitution does not delegate to 
the Federal Government a power of in- 
spection of any nature or degree. In 
the absence of such delegation the power 
must then necessarily have been re- 
served to the States under the provisions 
of the tenth amendment. That the pow- 
er is in the States is supported by the 
provision of article I, section X, clause 2, 
where the State is prohibited from laying 
imposts or duties “except what may be 
absolutely necessary for executing its 
inspection laws.” And the courts have 
so interpreted the situation, as the mi- 
nority report points out by citation on 
page 28. 

Yet it is said that the inspection laws 
are regulations of commerce so that the 
Federal Government has tht power to 
inspect in such cases as arise under the 
Food and Drug Act as a power auxiliary 
to its power to regulate commerce among 
the several: States within the provisions 
of article I, section VIII, clause 3. 

There can be no better counterargu- 
ment to that proposition than the state- 
ment of Chief Justice Marshall in 1824 
in the leading case of Gibbon against 
Ogden, which is quoted on page 30 of the 
minority report, of which quotation I 
think the following is obviously the 
kernel: 

That inspection laws may have a remote 
and considerable influence on commerce, 
will not be denied; but that a power to regu- 
late commerce is the source from which the 
right to pass them is derived, cannot be ad- 
mitted. The object of inspection laws is to 
improve the quality of articles produced by 
the labor of the country; to fit them for ex- 
portation; or, it may be, for domestic use. 
They act upon the subject before it becomes 
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an article of foreign commerce, or of com- 
merce among the States, and prepare it for 
that purpose. They form a portion of that 
immense mass of legislation, which embraces 
everything within the territory of a State, 
not surrendered to the General Government; 
all which can be most advantageously exer- 
cised by the States themselves. Inspection 
laws, quarantine laws, health laws of every 
description, as well as laws for regulating the 
internal commerce of a State, and those 
which respect turnpike roads, ferries, etc., are 
component parts of this mass. 

No direct general power over these objects 
fs granted to Congress; and, consequently, 
they remain subject to State legislation. 


That statement clearly indicates that 
interstate commerce is divided into two 
phases and I have found no subsequent 
cases which change this principle. 

The first phase is the readying of the 
article preparatory to its being entered 
into interstate commerce; the second 
phase is the actual entry of the article 
into and its progress within interstate 
commerce. 

The legislation before us proposes to 
impose inspection during the first phase, 
that is, prior to the entry of the article 
into interstate commerce, despite the 
fact that the Federal Government does 
not have the power to inspect during 
this phase under the constitutional pro- 
visions and the decision in the Gibbon 


case. 

If it is true that the Federal Govern- 
ment has no power to inspect at all, can 
this Congress then create in the Federal 
Government any authority to inspect— 
even to attain worthwhile objectives— 
greater than that which the citizen him- 
self is willing to consent to? 

But we also deal in this legislation with 
something more than a mere “power to 
inspect.” We deal with a “compulsory 
power to inspect”—a power to enter and 
inspect which the citizen has no right to 
refuse, upon pain of criminal penalty. 

I say that the Congress cannot create 
this power. - 

I am regretfully forced to the conclu- 
sion that the Federal Government, under 
any circumstances, has a power to in- 
spect only when the citizen whose prem- 
ises are the subject of the inspection 
consents—expressedly or impliedly— 
that the inspection—and the necessary 
entry—can be made. 

This rule appears even to me to be a 
harsh rule which imposes rigid restric- 
tions upon the Federal Government's 
effort to protect the health and welfare 
of the general public. 

Its imposition will be decried as an 
effort to throw a cloak of protection 
about those very persons whose interest 
lies in disregarding these rules whose 
purpose is to protect the whole citizenry. 
It will be said that my interpretation is 
so legalistic as to defeat the common- 
sense application of the Food and Drug 
Act’s protective purpose. 

I can only say that our whole system 
of law is intended to protect the rights 
of each of us, regardless of the base- 
ness of our individual natures, and the 
law—through resort to the courts—also 
provides a method whereby the recalci- 
trant can be controlled. 

I direct your attention to appendix A 
appearing on page 14 of the majority re- 
port. This appendix quotes 30 Federal 
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inspection statutes which are offered as 
precedents for the compulsory inspec- 
tion authority proposed to be established 
in the Federal Government by the in- 
stant legislation. Each quotation pur- 
ports to give the language which vali- 
dates compulsory inspection. 

I have examined each of these stat- 
utes. Within each one of them further 
language appears which sets forth cir- 
cumstances, conditions, or arguments 
which clearly and unequivocally estab- 
lish that the citizen whose premises are 
intended to be inspected has expressly 
or impliedly consented that the inspec- 
tion of his premises may be made. An 
example of this appears in illustration 
number 7 on page 15 of the majority 
report with reference to inspection of 
aircraft manufacturing plants. 

In this quotation, the basic inspection 
provision is that “the manufacturing 
plant, and books, of any contractor for 
furnishing or constructing aircraft shall 
at all times be subject to inspection and 
audit by any person designated by the 
head of any executive department of the 
Government.” The next provision in- 
corporates within the basic inspection 
provision those provisions contained in 
section 496 of United States Code, title 
34. And title 34, United States Code, 
section 496, specifically establishes the 
condition that— 

No contract shall be made by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy unless the contractor 
agrees * * * (d) that the manufacturing 
spaces and books of its own plant, affiliates, 
and subdivisions shall at all times be sub- 
ject to inspection and audit by any person 
designated by the Secretary of the Navy. 


Here, the consent to the inspection is 
an implied one because the agreement 
that the inspection shall be made is in- 
corporated in the contract by implica- 
tion of law. It necessarily follows that 
the contractor will not be awarded the 
contract unless the permitting of the in- 
spection results. 

Example No. 1 of the appendix con- 
cerns the inspection which the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture shall cause to be 
made of all meat food products prepared 
for interstate or foreign commerce, in- 
cluding the authority to have access at 
all times, by day or night, whether the 
establishment be operated or not, to 
every part of said establishment. Under 
this act, the processor must have his 
product stamped “inspected and passed” 
by the Federal authority before it can 
be admitted into interstate commerce. 
Therefore, if the processor wants his 
product to go into interstate commerce 
under the warrant of the stamp or mark 
he must necessarily permit the inspec- 
tion in order that the stamp or mark can 
be affixed to his product, and this neces- 
sity is the circumstance which creates 
the consent to the inspection. Further- 
more, the designated authority is au- 
thorized to obstruct the movement of 
the product into interstate commerce by 
removing the inspector in the event the 
processer refuses to permit the inspec- 
tion and the affixing of the stamp or the 
mark. Incidentally, the processor is 
also required to pay for the inspection; 
certainly, the willingness to pay substan- 
tiates his giving of consent to the in- 
spection’s being made. 
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Example number 4 conterns the au- 
thority of the Federal Government to in- 
spect certain distilleries and it appears 
to be an extreme case because the au- 
thorized internal revenue officer, having 
demanded admittance and not being ad- 
mitted into the distillery, is further au- 
thorized to break open by force any of 
the doors or windows, or to break 
through any of the walls necessary to 
be broken open or through at all times, 
during the night or day, to enable him 
to enter the premises. Yet the pre- 
ceding section of the act which gives this 
authority requires that “every distiller 
shall furnish to the collector of the dis- 
trict as many keys of the gates and 
doors of the distillery as may be re- 
quired by the collector, from time to 
time, for any revenue officer or other 
person who may make survey or inspec- 
tion of the premises or of the contents 
thereof; and said distillery shall be kept 
always accessible to any officer or other 
person having any such key.” 

Certainly, there can be no greater sub- 
stantiation indicating the giving of con- 
sent to the inspection than the giving of 
a key to the premises to the officer in 
whom the authority to inspect is re- 
posed. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WARBURTON. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. I should like to also 
comment on the fact that our colleague, 
the gentleman from Minnesota IMr. 
O'Hara] is not able to be here today dur- 
ing the consideration of this very im- 
portant legislation. Soon this particular 
legislation, although he and I do not see 
it altogether alike, and are not in full 
agreement on it, I do know his very great 
interest in this subject and I too, want to 
join the gentlemen and the gentleman 
from Minnesota in urging that the Mem- 
bership of the House read the report 
which the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. O'Hara] and the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. WILLITAuIs] have filed 
with the report on this bill. 

Mr. WARBURTON. I thank the gen- 
tleman. May I also say one thing fur- 
ther, we must necessarily believe, we 
feel, that the Federal Government does 
not have the inherent or expressed or 
implied power of inspection, as is con- 
templated by this bill, and that the pow- 
er of inspection must be one that de- 
volves from the consent, expressed or 
implied, of the owner of the premises to 
be inspected. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to, and a 
3 to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
the remarks I expect to make in Commit- 
tee of the Whole and include a news- 
paper and a magazine article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolye itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
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the State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 5740) to amend 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act, so as to protect the public health 
and welfare by providing certain au- 
thority for factory inspection, and for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from New 
Jersey. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 5740, with 
Mr. MILLER of Maryland in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 20 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill now before us— 
H. R. 5740—is of extreme importance if 
we are to retain the present Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Administration as an effec- 
tive agency in protecting the life and 
health of our people. 

This agency of Government has justi- 
fied its existence a thousandfold. There 
is no administrative agency of our Gov- 
ernment that has rendered a more 
worthwhile service to our people. Fre- 
quently, you may hear criticism of the 
agency, its officials and employees as be- 
ing too zealous. When you do hear such, 
never forget that the criticism relates 
to a service they are rendering for your 
protection. I would much rather hear 
them criticized for being too zealous than 
for being too lenient. Their zealousness 
in enforcing the law enures in every 
instance to the benefit of our people. I 
would much rather hear of a policeman 
being too zealous in protecting the public 
than to have one who is looked upon as a 
good fellow because he was willing to 
close his eyes or look the other way and 
not see violations of law. I commend 
the Food and Drug Administration for 
the fine service it has rendered to our 
people throughout its entire existence 
ever since the memorable activities of 
Dr. Wiley that brought it into existence. 


PURPOSE OF LEGISLATION 


The basic purpose of the Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act is to keep out and 
remove from the channels of interstate 
commerce adulterated and misbranded 
food, drugs, therapeutic devices, and cos- 
metics. 

The primary purpose of this bill is to 
provide clear and enforcible statutory 
authority for the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration to inspect factories, warehouses, 
or establishments in which food, drugs, 
devices or cosmetics are manufactured, 
processed, packed, or held, for introduc- 
tion into interstate commerce or are held 
after such introduction, or to enter any 
vehicle being used to transport or hold 
such, 

NECESSITY FOR LEGISLATION 

The necessity for this legislation at 
this time arises from the fact that the 
Supreme Court in United States against 
Cardiff, decided December 8, 1952, held 
that the existing provisions of the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, did 
not clearly provide that the refusal to 
admit a food and drug inspector con- 
stituted a violation of that act. The 
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Court held that the existing law was 
fatally inconsistent because Congress in 
one provision—section 704—authorized 
inspections “after first making request 
and obtaining permission of the owner, 
operator, or custodian” of the factory, 
but in another provision—section 301 
(f)—prohibited the “refusal to permit 
entry on inspection.” A third pro- 
vision—section 303—made such refusal a 
misdemeanor and, under certain aggra- 
vated circumstances, a felony. 

It can be readily seen unless something 
is done to correct this situation that 
manufacturers so inclined will have an 
opportunity to disregard with impunity 
the safeguards provided in the Food and 
Drug Act, and can refuse inspection. I 
am of the opinion that the great bulk of 
operators in the industries coming under 
the act would not refuse inspection; yet, 
there is reason to fear that some, even 
though only a small minority, might take 
advantage of the situation and thereby 
imperil the present high level of sanita- 
tion and standards of safety intended by 
the act and observed by the more respon- 
sible operators in these industries. Fur- 
thermore, the resulting saving in cost to 
this minority would make it possible to 
engage in methods of competition which 
would be unfair to the responsible oper- 
ators. Thus the passage of this legisla- 
tion is essential to prevent the occur- 
rence of this development on any wide 
scale. Such development would seriously 
jeopardize the protective services ren- 
dered by the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion for the benefit of the people, thus 
creating a dangerous hazard to public 
health and safety. 

The power of inspection is indispen- 
sable to the effective enforcement of the 
act. To deny the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration that right will not only seriously 
jeopardize but destroy the protective 
services rendered by it. 

President Eisenhower is aware of the 
serious hazard to the public health and 
safety which may result from a denial of 
the power of inspection. He took occa- 
sion in his message on the state of the 
Union to urge Congress to restore the 
power of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration to make factory inspections. In 
the course ot a nationwide television 
broadcast made on June 3, 1953, he and 
Mrs. Oveta Hobby, Secretary of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, repeated this urgent request. This 
bill is now before us to accomplish the 
purpose requested by the President. 

COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


The Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce conducted extensive 
hearings. These hearings cover 237 
printed pages. An examination of such 
will show that every type and kind of 
industry that comes under the law was 
present and through their representa- 
tives presented to the Committee their 
views. It is noticeable that practically 
all of the witnesses recognized and ac- 
knowledged the propriety of inspection 
and did not object to a law that would 
give the right of inspection to the Food 
and Drug Administration. 

ENFORCIBLE INSPECTION POWER NECESSARY AND 
PROPER 

A few witnesses, in fact so few as to 

remove any real consideration of their 
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views, who were either speaking for 
themselves or representing small groups 
urged that the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act be amended so as to make it per- 
fectly clear that factory inspection would 
be permissible only with the consent of 
the owner of the establishment. They 
urged, in effect, that the Food and Drug 
Administration should have no power to 
inspect beyond what may be voluntarily 
permitted by the manufacturers and 
processors of food, drugs, devices, or Cos- 
metics which are to be shipped in inter- 
state commerce. However, the commit- 
tee came to the conclusion that only 
compulsory inspection authority will ac- 
complish the full protection to the public 
intended by the act. 

First, nothing less than compulsory 
inspection authority will give access to 
the premises of those operators who con- 
duct substandard operations leading to 
violations of the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act. Some of these op- 
erators attempt to cut their production 
costs by eliminating or cutting down on 
essential safety and sanitation require- 
ments. As a result, when the output of 
their establishments moves in interstate 
commerce, it may endanger the lives and 
health of the consuming public. If 
these fringe operators may refuse per- 
mission for inspection, it will obviously 
result in a substantial weakening of the 
enforcement of the Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act. 

Second, the presence of filth can fre- 
quently not be detected by the micro- 
scope or any other laboratory test yet 
devised. In such cases, the provisions 
of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act with regard to sanitary conditions in 
factories become meaningless unless the 
premises and materials and processes 
used in preparing the products can be 
inspected. 

Just to take one example. A pickle 
manufacturer was recently convicted 
and fined $1,000 for operating under in- 
sanitary conditions. Laboratory exam- 
ination alone did not reveal sufficient 
basis for legal action, but inspection 
showed that the factory was freely ac- 
cessible to pigeons and that the pickles 
were contaminated with bird excreta 
and other filth the detection of which 
by laboratory methods alone did not 
readily reveal existed. The court of ap- 
peals upheld the conviction in this case. 

Third, racketeer-type operators, who 
deliberately and with a motive of large 
pecuniary gain are violating the require- 
ments of the law, can likewise be counted 
among those who will refuse access to an 
inspection of their factories. This ap- 
plies, for instance, to the palming off of 
oleomargerine for butter, of cheaper oils 
for olive oil, and of horse meat in place 
of genuine beef. 

An example of such racketeering oc- 
curred about 2 years ago. A food and 
drug inspector visited a plant and ob- 
served workmen unpacking barrels of 
Government-inspected horse meat re- 
ceived from an interstate source. They 
were removing inspection marks from 
the meat, scraping the words “horse 
meat” from the barrels, and re-marking 
them with the words “chucks” and 
“shanks.” Three individuals responsi- 
ble for the violation were prosecuted, 
Each was fined $750 and sentenced to 
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9 months in jail. The court of appeals 
upheld the conviction and the Supreme 
Court denied certiorari. 

The case was more effectually prose- 
cuted as a result of the evidence ac- 
quired by inspection, and it requires but 
little imagination to appreciate that 
without compulsory inspection the rack- 
eteer-type operator will be able to flour- 
ish and prosper. 

Fourth, general compulsory inspection 
is the only method of enforcement 
which is fair to all manufacturers and 
processors. Unscrupulous cost-cutting 
methods of production to which the 
fringe-type operator may resort in the 
absence of adequate inspection author- 
ity, will place responsible operators in 
a difficult competitive position. If they 
try to maintain adequate standards of 
sanitation and cost, they are at a com- 
petitive disadvantage; if they attempt 
to compete with their unfair competi- 
tors, they cannot maintain adequate 
standards. 

Fifth, dangerously toxic chemicals are 
freqeuntly difficult to discover because 
the chemist does not know what poison 
he should test for. For example, last 
January inspectors found that a spice 
manufacturer was including a highly 
toxic chemical—thiourea—in two prep- 
arations sold as meat preservatives. 
Analysis of samples of interstate ship- 
ments confirmed the presence of this 
chemical and seizures resulted. With- 
out the information gained by inspec- 
tion, it is quite unlikely that samples 
would have been collected until reported 
illnesses would have cast suspicion on 
meat which was treated with this par- 
ticular meat preservative. Then after 
the meat had been eaten and illness 
had resulted, the chemist would have 
wasted much time trying to discover 
the poison because he would not know 
what poison he should test for. 

Finally, occasional spot inspections, 
such as will be made under this legisla- 
tion, are far less onerous both to the 
industries and to the Government. 
Other regulatory methods which have 
been utilized in connection with other 
industries, such as continuous Federal 
inspection or Federal licensing, and pro- 
hibiting shipment in interstate com- 
merce of products from uninspected or 
unlicensed plants, would impose an in- 
finitely greater burden on the food, 
drug, and cosmetic industries as well as 
the taxpayer. 

INSPECTIONS SHALL BE SEASONABLE—THE BILL 
PROTECTS THE RIGHTS OF THOSE WHOSE 
PREMISES ARE INSPECTED 
The bill as originally introduced to 

remedy the situation arising from the 

Cardiff case, provided an unrestricted 

grant of authority to the Food and Drug 

Administration to make _ inspections, 

without any limitations or requirements 

as to manner of conducting the same. 

However, as a result of some criticisms 

expressed during the hearings by some 

of the witnesses as to this unlimited 
grant of power, the committee gave seri- 
ous consideration to the same and 
adopted certain principles that should be 
observed in the making of the inspec- 
tions. The purpose of such was to pro- 
tect the rights of those whose premises 
are inspected and make certain that the 
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inspections should be conducted in a 
reasonable manner. 

As a result of this desire upon the part 
of the committee, a new bill was prepared 
embodying the desired provisions and 
was introduced by me as chairman of 
the committee at the request of the com- 
mittee. This is the bill now before us 
for consideration, H. R. 5740. 

In order to circumscribe the power 
and the scope of inspection granted to 
the Food and Drug Administration, the 
committee has written into this bill the 
requirement that the inspection be made 
“within reasonable limits and in a rea- 
sonable manner.” These words are new. 
The language of section 704 already con- 
tained specific provisions circumscribing 
the power of food and drug inspectors. 
It provided that the inspection be limited 
to the “factory, warehouse, establish- 
ment, or vehicle, and all pertinent equip- 
ment, finished and unfinished materials, 
containers, and labeling therein.” In 
addition, the bill contains the following 
safeguards: 

First, it requires that the inspector 
present his credentials and a written no- 
tice. A separate notice is required for 
each inspection and each inspection must 
be commenced and completed with rea- 
sonable promptness. 

Secondly, upon completion of an in- 
spection, the inspector must give to the 
factory owner a report in writing with 
respect to the conditions observed which 
bear on sanitation or other conditions 
of a similar nature. This report must 
be given before the inspector leaves the 
premises. 

Third, when any sample is obtained in 
the course of an inspection, the inspector 
must give a receipt therefor describing 
the samples obtained. 

Fourth, whenever in the course of an 
inspection of a plant in which food is 
manufactured or processed, the inspector 
obtains a sample of any food and an 
analysis is made of such food to deter- 
mine whether it contains filth, decom- 
position, or other similar contamination, 
a copy of the results of the analysis must 
be furnished to the factory owner. 

These requirements which are part of 
the bill are reasonable and proper. They 
do not destroy in any way the purpose 
or the effectiveness of the act, but do 
make certain that the inspections will 
be carried on in a reasonable manner. 
They remove the fear that some have 
had with respect to the granting of a 
power of compulsory inspection. While 
I am personally of the opinion that most 
of the fear expressed was unfounded, yet, 
to allay all such and give assurance that 
nothing other than a reasonable inspec- 
tion was intended, the above-mentioned 
requirements were adopted by the com- 
mittee. Thus, while this bill provides 
compulsory inspection, it, nevertheless, 
makes plain it is to be done in a rea- 
sonable manner. With the above re- 
quirements, the bill has met with 
the general approval of the industries 
affected. 

SEARCH-WARRANT PROCEDURE IS INAPPROPRIATE 


One of the witnesses who appeared 
before the committee advanced the argu- 
ment that since a search warrant must 
be obtained before a gambling establish- 
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ment may be raided, a manufacturer of 
food, drugs, or cosmetics should not be 
required to give access to his establish- 
ment for purposes of inspection unless 
the Government inspector secures a 
search warrant. 

A minority of three members of this 
committee appears to support this view- 
point. 

Their argument, however, overlooks a 
legal tradition going back to colonial 
days which clearly establishes the right 
of government, whether Federal, State, 
or local, to provide for inspections for 
the purpose of effectively administering 
valid laws. 

Among such laws are included tax 
statutes, statutes relating to banks and 
the currency, safety statutes, and stat- 
utes relating to health. The majority 
report, beginning on page 14 in appen- 
dix A, lists some 30 examples of Federal 
statutes which provide for inspections 
for one purpose or another, as follows: 

(1) Meat inspection (21 U. S. C., sec. 74). 

(2) Inspection of process or renovated but- 
ter (26 U. S. C., sec. 2325 (c)). 

(3) Regulation of biological products (42 
U. S. C., sec. 262 (c)). 

(4) Inspection of certain distilleries (26 
U. S. C., sec. 2827). 

(5) Inspection of premises under Long- 
shoremen and Harbor Workers’ Compensa- 
tion Act (33 U. S. C., sec. 941 (d)). 

(6) Inspection of premises under Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Act (5 U. S. C., 
sec. 784). 

(7) Inspection of aircraft-manufacturing 
plants (10 U. S. C., sec. 310 (1)). 

(8) Inspections of plants using inventions 
disposed of for the United States (35 U. S. C., 
sec. 96 (expired) ). 

(9) Inspection of plants of defense con- 
tractors (50 App. U. S. C., sec. 643 (expired) ). 

(10) Inspections under Atomic Energy Act 
of 1946 (42 U. S. C., sec. 180 (c)). 

(11) Inspection of premises for examina- 
tion of taxable objects (26 U. S. C., sec. 3601). 

(12) Inspection of plants producing se- 
a and related products (— U. S. C., sec. 

(13) Inspections under priority and alloca- 
tion powers of the President (50 App. U. S. C., 
secs. 1152 (a) (3); 633, subsecs. (3), (4)). 

(14) Inspection of plants manufacturing 
boiler plate (46 U. S. C., sec. 408). 
int rae Inspection of banks (12 U.S. C., sec. 

(16) Inspection of coal mines (30 U. S. C., 
secs. 41-41, 451-454). 

(17) Inspections relating to intoxicating 
liquors (26 U. S. C., sec. 3121 (c)). 

(18) Inspections relating to New York 
Harbor (33 U. S. C., sec. 446). 

(19) Prevention of liquor violations in 
Indian country (18 U. S. C., sec. 3113). 

(20) Seizure of opium poppies illegally 
Possessed (21 U. S. C., 188g (c)). 

(21) Customs inspections in the Canal 
Zone (title 2, Canal Zone Code, sec. 66). 

(22) Inspection of stored cotton (7 U. S. C., 
sec. 473). 

(23) Inspection of freight forwarders (49 
U. S. C., sec. 1012 (d)). 

(24) Inspection of locomotive boilers (45 
U. S. O., sec. 29). 

(25) Inspection and sampling of cotton (7 
U. S. C., secs. 58, 473). 

3 Inspection of grain (7 U. S. C., sec. 

(27) Inspections relating to caustic poi- 
sons (15 U. S. C., sec. 409). 

(28) Inspections of agricultural plants of- 
fered for export (7 U. S. C., § 146a (b)). 

(29) Inspection of nursery stock and other 
plants (7 U. S. C., § 16). 
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(30) Inspection of certain products under 
Agricultural Adjustment Act (7 U. S. C., 
$ 608c (6) (F)). 


Apart, however, from the fact that 
many other Federal statutes provide in- 
spection powers for different agencies, it 
should be borne in mind that the powers 
exercised by police officers in raiding a 
gambling establishment are in no way 
comparable with the inspection powers 
which it is necessary for the Food and 
Drug Administration to exercise. 

If a police officer has reason to be- 
lieve that violations of gambling laws 
are occurring within certain premises, 
he obtains a search warrant so that he 
may enter the premises, make arrests, 
confiscate gambling paraphernalia, and 
padlock the premises. Most significant 
of all, under a search warrant, if the 
owner refuses admission to the prem- 
ises, the police officer may use all neces- 
sary force in effecting the raid. 

In contrast, under this legislation, food 
and drug inspectors do not have the 
power of arrest, or the power to use 
force in order to gain admission. Fur- 
thermore, they are not authorized to 
confiscate adulterated or misbranded 
articles. In order to seize adulterated 
or misbranded articles, the Food and 
Drug Administrator must proceed in 
court against such articles. The agency 
has no power of seizure or confiscation 
whatever. 

The inspection powers which are pro- 
vided for by this legislation and which 
were exercised by the Food and Drug 
Administration prior to the decision in 
the Cardiff case are a necessary part of 
the protection extended by the Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act to the health 
and lives of the public. This inspection 
power is designed to keep out of the 
channels of interstate commerce adul- 
terated and misbranded food, drugs, de- 
vices, and cosmetics. 

The inspections are not necessarily 
based on any prior suspicion or any de- 
termination that any law has been vio- 
lated. The inspections are normally a 
matter of routine checking, primarily, 
as to sanitary and related conditions. 
And one of the purposes of such inspec- 
tions is to encourage compliance with 
the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act by 
bringing to light conditions which may 
cause products to be adulterated or mis- 
branded, thus enabling manufacturers 
and processors to correct conditions and 
to withdraw adulterated or misbranded 
products from the channels of interstate 
commerce. 

The majority of the committee is con- 
vinced that to limit inspections to cases 
where a search warrant has been ob- 
tained would make it difficult if not im- 
possible to give to manufacturers and 
processors the kind of assistance which 
these inspections are designed to give. 
Furthermore, it would make the enforce- 
ment of the act much more difficult and 
costly. In other words, the requirement 
of a search warrant would be wholly in- 
appropriate as a part of the regulatory 
methods provided for in the Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTION 


Three members of this committee ar- 
gue in their minority report that the in- 
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spection powers provided under this 
legislation are in violation of the Con- 
stitution. Their argument is based pri- 
marily upon the reasonable search and 
seizure provision of the Fourth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 

The majority of the committee has 
given careful study to the nature and 
extent of the power of Congress to au- 
thorize inspections. The majority of 
the committee has come to the conclu- 
sion that there is no doubt that Congress 
may grant under the Constitution to the 
Food and Drug Administration the in- 
spection powers that are provided for by 
the amended bill. 

There are in effect today at least some 
30 Federal laws which have been in effect 
for periods ranging from 50 to 90 years 
which confer enforceable inspection au- 
thority upon Federal agencies. 

Diligent search has failed to reveal 
any court decision in which any of these 
30 statutes has been successfully chal- 
lenged as exceeding the power which 
Congress can grant to conduct inspec- 
tions. 

The fourth amendment by its express 
terms forbids only those searches that 
are unreasonable. The present legisla- 
tion carefully limits the authority of 
the Food and Drug Administration to 
“inspect at reasonable times and within 
reasonable limits and in a reasonable 
manner.” 

In Currin v. Wallace (306 U. S. 1), 
the Supreme Court recognized that sani- 
tation, safety, and other regulatory in- 
spections have been an integral part of 
our constitutional fabric since colonial 
days. The act involved in that case was 
the Tobacco Inspection Act and in up- 
holding the validity of that act, the 
Court states: 

Inspection and the establishment of stand- 
ards for commodities has been regarded from 
colonial days as appropriate to the regula- 
tion of trade, and the authority of the,States 
to enact inspection laws is recognized by the 
Constitution. But the inspection laws of a 
State * * are subject to the paramount 
regulatory power of Congress * * * and Con- 
gress has long exercised this authority in en- 
acting laws for inspection and the establish- 
ment of standards in relation to various com- 
modities involved in transactions in inter- 
state or foreign commerce. 


Other cases discussing the Federal 
Meat Inspection Act, the Processed But- 
ter Act, the Internal Revenue Code, and 
other Federal enactments. providing for 
inspection powers are discussed in the 
majority report on pages 9 and 10. 

The minority has attempted to draw 
a distinction between acts that pro- 
vide for the licensing of establishments 
or that prohibit the shipment in inter- 
state commerce of uninspected articles 
and the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
which provides for occasional inspec- 
tions. The argument is that in the case 
of licensing and in the case where the 
shipment in interstate commerce of un- 
inspected articles is prohibited, the 
manfacturer by implication grants au- 
thority to Federal inspectors to inspect 
his premises. Therefore, the minority 
argues the granting of inspection powers 
in those case is constitutional while it is 
not in the case of the Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act which does not require 
licensing and which, with minor excep- 
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tions, does not prohibit the shipment in 
interstate commerce of uninspected 
products. 

It seems to the majority that this 
argument has no validity. If the Fed- 
eral Government may impose license re- 
quirements and then inspect or if the 
Federal Government may prohibit the 
shipment of uninspected articles and in 
connection therewith provide for inspec- 
tions, then the Constitution certainly 
permits the Federal Government to ex- 
ercise the lesser power of making occa- 
sional inspections. 

Furthermore, the legislation grants 
lesser powers to the Food and Drug Ad- 
minstration than have been granted to 
other Federal agencies under other Fed- 
eral statutes. For example, under a pro- 
vision of law passed in 1868 relating to 
the inspection of distilleries, entry is au- 
thorized at all times, day or night. 
Criminal penalties are provided for 
hindering, obstructing, or preventing the 
entry. Finally, the statute authorizes 
the officer who is refused admittance 
“to break open by force any of the doors 
or windows or to break through any of 
the walls to obtain entry.” 

Another provision of law passed in 
1864 authorizes revenue agents to enter 
in the daytime, and at night when the 
premises are open, any building or place 
where objects subject to tax are made, 
produced, or kept in order to examine 
the objects. A misdemeanor penalty is 
provided for refusal to admit the officer. 

The provisions contained in the in- 
stant legislation authorizes entry and in- 
spection at reasonable times but does 
not authorize the inspector to enter the 
plant by force. If he refuses, the act 
provides that he shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, If he has been previously 
convicted of violating the act or if his 
refusal is with intent to defraud or mis- 
lead, he may be held to have committed 
a felony. 

Obviously, it is immaterial whether 
the power of inspection is used to en- 
force revenue laws, admiralty laws, cus- 
tom laws, or laws regulating interstate 
commerce as long as the power of inspec- 
tion is reasonably related to the enforce- 
ment of a law which Congress has the 
power to enact. 

WHO SUPPORTS THE LEGISLATION 


Passage of this legislation has been 
urgently requested by the administra- 
tion. In his message on the state of the 
Union, President Eisenhower urged the 
Congress to restore the power of the 
Food and Drug Administration to make 
factory inspections. In the course of a 
nationwide television broadcast, made 
on June 3, 1953, the new administration 
repeated this urgent request. 

In addition, the legislation has the 
support of well in excess of 95 percent of 
the manufacturers and distributors of 
food, drugs, therapeutical devices, and 
cosmetics. 

Let us look for a moment at the or- 
ganizations which support this legisla- 
tion. First, I want to mention the Gro- 
cery Manufacturers of America. This 
is a national association of grocery 
product manufacturers. It has more 
than 300 members. The membership 
list includes just about every name that 
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any of you have even seen on groceries 
on the shelves, in your home, or at the 
grocery store which your families may 
frequent. 

In addition, the legislation has the 
support of the National Canners’ Asso- 
ciation. This association includes 
among its membership approximately 
1,000 canners who pack about 75 percent 
of the Nation’s production of canned 
vegetables, fruits, fish, meat, and other 
canned foods. 

The legislation is further supported by 
the Dairy Industry Committee which is 
composed of official representatives of 
the following dairy products trade asso- 
ciations: The American Butter Institute, 
the National Cheese Institute, the Amer- 
ican Dry Milk Institute, the Evaporated 
Milk Association, the International As- 
sociation of Ice Cream Manufacturers, 
the Milk Industry Foundation, and the 
National Creameries Association. The 
memberships of these associations ac- 
count for practically all milk and other 
dairy products which are processed and 
distributed in the United States. 

The National Grain Trade Council 
and the Millers’ National Federation is 
likewise on record in favor of this leg- 
islation. 

In the field of food distribution, the 
National Association of Retail Grocers 
supports this legislation. This organi- 
zation has a membership of 63,000 inde- 
pendent retail groceries, both large and 
small. 

In the field of drugs and pharma- 
ceuticals, the American Drug Manufac- 
turers Association and the American 
Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Associ- 
ation are in favor of the legislation. 
These two associations include the over- 
whelming majority of all the American 
drug manufacturers. 

Insofar as cosmetics are concerned, the 
Toilet Goods Association supports this 
legislation. It represents 90 percent by 
volume of the manufacturers of per- 
fumes, cosmetics, and other toilet 
preparations. 

The legislation also has the over- 
whelming support of labor organizations 
and consumers’ organizations. 

Now, why do 95 percent of all manu- 
facturers of food, drugs, and cosmetics 
support this legislation? The answer is 
simple: 

First. They have found over the years 
that the Food and Drug Administration 
is honest and reasonable in the enforce- 
ment of the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act. 

Second. They believe that inspections 
are necessary in order to enforce the 
law; and 

Third. They know that unless inspec- 
tions are made compulsory, the fringe 
element in the food, drug, and cosmetic 
industries will fail to observe the provi- 
sions of the law, thus impairing the repu- 
tation of these industries. 

I trust that the House will see the ne- 
cessity and the wisdom of adopting this 
bill and thereby strengthening the hands 
of those who seek to protect the life and 
health of the public in the matter of 
food, drugs, and cosmetics. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? . 
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Mr. WOLVERTON. Iyield to the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. I do this for the pur- 
pose of referring back to the request that 
I made to the general membership to 
read the minority report, which has also 
been requested by the distinguished 
chairman of the committee. I would 
not want anyone, however, to get the 
impression that we would not urge them 
to read the majority report because I 
think the majority report is a very clari- 
fying report and should have the atten- 
tion of the membership of the House. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Iam in thorough 
accord with that suggestion because I 
believe anyone who reads the majority 
report will agree with it. 

When this bill was first introduced it 
was a straight out-and-out authority to 
conduct inspections. There were some 
who felt that because of that fact that 
it had some dangers in it. Let me say 
that our committee used days of time in 
an effort to allay the fears in this respect 
of some individuals, and as a result we 
adopted certain principles to make cer- 
tain that nothing other than reasonable 
inspections was intended. We adopted 
certain requirements or limitations, if 
you wish to speak of them as such, so 
that there would be no question in the 
mind of anyone that the committee 
wanted anything but a reasonable in- 
spection to protect the life and health 
of our people. We drew a new bill and 
at the request of the committee I intro- 
duced it as a clean bill. It contained 
the requirements and limitations con- 
tained in section 1 of the bill now before 
us. If you look on pages 2 and 3 of the 
bill, you will find them all set forth. At 
the time the bill was voted upon by the 
committee I was presiding and I only 
heard one voice against its adoption. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I am asking for 
information. This is primarily a fac- 
tory and warehouse inspection bill; is 
that correct? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. That is correct. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. And nowhere in 
the bill or in the intent of the committee 
was there any intention to grant au- 
thority to inspect the prescription files, 
confidential prescription files, in a drug- 
store. Would the gentleman say that 
the intent was not to do that? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I do not think 
that I should be called upon to speak for 
every member of the committee. There 
might be some difference of opinion. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I ask the gentle- 
man that because there is some concern 
about it. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Just give me an 
opportunity to say further that I under- 
stand that someone is preparing to in- 
troduce an amendment to strike out the 
word “establishment.” I think they who 
are interested in such an amendment are 
really striving to make certain that pre- 
scriptions are not subject to indiscrimi- 
nate examination. I hope that those 
who have in mind the introduction of 
such an amendment, will prepare it 
along lines which will meet the question 
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of inspection of prescriptions. That will 
bring the question directly up for deci- 
sion. I can only speak for myself, that 
in my opinion individual prescriptions 
in a drugstore in themselves are not in- 
terstate commerce or the subject of in- 
terstate commerce, and this act is based 
upon interstate commerce. I under- 
stand that under other statutes we have 
passed the right to go into prescription 
files does exist. Therefore we must be 
careful that in drawing any amendment 
limiting that right in this act that we 
do not destroy what this Congress has 
already done, for instance, in its fight 
against narcotics. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I agree with the 
gentleman, and I will say to him that 
every State, practically, has a right to 
inspect prescription files, but there is an 
element, and always has been, that the 
prescription is a matter between the 
druggist and the doctor, and I do not 
think we ought to have every Federal in- 
spector look through prescriptions fish- 
ing for something. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I agree to that. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON. In our State we ship 
out millions of cases of canned fruit 
every year. Would the chairman tell me 
whether or not the dried fruits we dry in 
California, like peaches and apricots and 
the like, come within the purview of this 
statute? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. They have always 
been within the purview of the Food and 
Drug statute in its erfdeavor to protect 
the lives and the health of the people of 
this Nation. 

Mr. JOHNSON. So they could come 
in and inspect those brine plants and 
look them over? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. They have done 
so all through the years. The processing 
organizations in the gentleman’s home 
State of California so far as I know are 
not objecting to this bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe our chairman, 
the distinguished gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. WOLVERTON] has given the 
background for the reasons this legisla- 
tion came before our committee and also 
the compelling reasons why the com- 
mittee saw fit to report it to the House. 
I think it is hardly necessary to go into 
any further review of those conditions 
that gave rise to the legislation. 

The chairman also has explained, I 
think quite adequately, just what the 
bill before us now proposes to do. A 
great majority of the committee, as a 
matter of fact I would say all members 
of the committee, felt as I am sure all 
Members of the House feel, that inspec- 
tion is necessary. Following the Su- 
preme Court decision in the Cardiff case, 
I think most members of the committee 
felt that the only fair type of Federal 
inspection was that type of inspection 
provided for in this bill, which is com- 
pulsory to the extent that any officer or 
agent of the Food and Drug Administra- 
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tion may, on presenting credentials and 
a written notice enter a factory or ware- 
house where food is being manufactured 
or processed or packed for introduction 
into interstate commerce, and may also 
inspect vehicles in which such food is 
being transported in interstate com- 
merce or an establishment where such 
food has come to rest after shipment in 
interstate commerce. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRIEST. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
gentleman has explained how it affects 
the factories, plants, and vehicles in this 
country. Does the law also provide for 
inspection of imports of the very type 
of commodities that are produced in the 
United States? 

Mr. PRIEST. This law would not ap- 
ply insofar as stopping an import before 
it was unloaded in the United States. 
After it goes into interstate commerce 
this law would apply. But the Food and 
Drugs Administration does not have 
jurisdiction over whether imports shall 
be unloaded or not. It does have juris- 
diction when they are introduced into 
interstate commerce. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
Pure Food and Drug Administration now 
inspects certain food products and plants 
and shrubbery at the port of entry. 

Mr. P T. They may inspect at 
the port of entry. I thought the gentle- 
man had reference to whether or not 
the imports should be unloaded, whether 
an import should be allowed to be sent 
into a port for unloading or not. They 
do have inspection rights at the port. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
gentleman agrees with me that competi- 
tive products of this type that come in 
from foreign countries should be subject 
to the same inspection as is imposed on 
products produced by American citizens? 

Mr. PRIEST. When they go into in- 
terstate commerce; I certainly do agree 
with the gentleman. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRIEST. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I think the gentle- 
man from Minnesota will be very in- 
terested to know that the legislation is 
supported by the dairy industry here 
composed, as he well knows, of the of- 
ficial representatives of the following 
dairy-products associations: The Ameri- 
can Butter Institute, the National Cheese 
Institute, the American Dried Milk In- 
stitute, and the Evaporated Milk Associ- 
ation. The industries coming under that 
act would not refuse inspection. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I am 
certain of that. They are subject to in- 
spection all the time. 

Mr. HINSHAW. But they are particu- 
larly subject to this act, and they have 
all endorsed it. The gentleman’s own 
trade associations are all in favor of the 
legislation. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Does 
the gentleman then favor that foreign 
imports should be subject to the same 
inspection? 
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Mr. HINSHAW. Of course they should 
be inspected by the people who are se- 
lected to do the duty. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate the information furnished to 
the Committee of the Whole by the 
distinguished gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. HINSHAwI. 

Mr. Chairman, with reference to the 
question raised by the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Hays] I believe the chairman 
gave his position on that. I think the 
question is certainly one that well might 
be considered. I want to say that in- 
sofar as I am concerned, and I believe 
I express the opinion of a great ma- 
jority, if not all of the members of the 
committee, that insofar as confidential 
prescription files of a druggist are con- 
cerned, it has never been the intention 
of the committee in this act to grant 
authority for inspection of those pre- 
scription files. I do share the opinion 
expressed by my chairman when he said 
we must be rather cautious in that re- 
spect because in the Durham-Humphrey 
Act which was passed a few years ago, 
and which is a section of the Pure Food 
and Drug Act, certain authority is given 
for the inspection of prescription files 
which have to do with dangerous drugs 
and narcotics. So we have to be very 
careful in that particular. But I am cer- 
tain that there is nothing in this bill 
intended by the committee to author- 
ize inspection of prescription files, and if 
I thought there were, I would certainly 
we willing to accept any reasonable lan- 
guage which would assure that such is 
not the case. A 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRIEST. I yield. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Iam glad to hear 
the gentleman say that because if we 
can make it plain that it is not the 
intent of Congress to grant such au- 
thority, then we will have something to 
stand on if some overzealous inspector 
says, “Well, this is a blanket authority 
and I can inspect anything and every- 
thing.” Because if the intent of Con- 
gress is made clear in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp as is being done by this col- 
loquy, then we have something to hinge 
it on. I do not believe anyone in the 
Congress would get up and say that they 
would want to grant this authority or 
that we ought to grant such powers, and 
for my part, I want that made clear 
and I believe the gentleman brought it 
out very clearly, as did the chairman of 
the committee in his remarks. 

Mr. PRIEST. I thank the gentleman, 
and it certainly should be made clear 
as part of the legislative history of this 
bill. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRIEST. I yield. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Can the gen- 
tleman tell me any reason why the 
State authorities cannot conduct this 
inspection, if necessary? Why should 
the Federal Government invade the 
States? 

Mr. PRIEST. The State authorities 
have all the rights that the State legis- 
latures give to those authorities for many 
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types of inspections. But, remember, 
that is inspection only within the State 
and does not affect interstate commerce, 
It is because this affects interstate com- 
merce that the Federal Government is 
in the field of inspection just as in the 
case of Federal meat inspection, and in 
many other types of inspection that are 
now under the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral Government because it is a ques- 
tion of interstate commerce. Suppose 
there were a manufacturer in the great 
State of Missouri, although I think there 
would not be in that great State such a 
type of manufacturer, but there might 
be a manufacturer in that State manu- 
facturing a product, none of which was 
sold or consumed in the State of Mis- 
souri, but all of which is shipped across 
the State lines into Tennessee or into 
Michigan or some other State. There- 
fore, in order to get a proper inspection 
of that type of operation, a Federal in- 
spection is necessary, I believe. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Does not the 
gentleman think the authorities of the 
State of Missouri or the State of Tennes- 
see are capable of making such inspec- 
tion and having the interest of the pub- 
lic at heart? 

Mr. PRIEST. I think they have the 
interest of the public at heart and cer- 
tainly they would be capable of making 
such inspections, except, so far as I know, 
there are no States that have the par- 
ticular type of inspection, insofar as in- 
terstate commerce is affected, that is 
provided for in the Food, Drugs, and Cos- 
metic Act. They do have restaurant in- 
spections, safety inspections, factory in- 
spections, sanitary inspections; but, 
mind you, they do not have the direct 
responsibility to do these things insofar 
as interstate shipments are concerned, 
I think if all of the State laws were uni- 
form, and all of them were enforced 
fully, it could be adequately done in the 
States. But I think certainly it is the 
responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment insofar as interstate commerce is 
concerned to carry on this type of 
inspection. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield for one further 
question? . 

Mr. PRIEST. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Does not this 
bill give the Federal inspector the au- 
thority to come onto the premises at any 
time to conduct an inspection? There is 
no periodic inspection. 

Mr. PRIEST. The bill provides that 
an inspection may be made when the in- 
spector presents credentials and a writ- 
ten notice at a reasonable time and in a 
reasonable manner. So that I think the 
bill in that respect limits rather con- 
siderably the type of inspection that the 
gentleman has in mind. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. The inspector 
could, if he wanted to, harass a certain 
manufacturer; he could continually in- 
spect, and inspect. There is no limita- 
tion on that under the bill. 

Mr. PRIEST. There are limitations 
on what he may do, and I think those 
requirements rather considerably limit 
the inspector, in addition to the fact that 
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it must be at a reasonable time and in 
a reasonable manner. The report that 
he is required to file with the factory 
owner or operator or agent in charge— 
those requirements constitute a part of 
the limitation on the inspector which I 
believe would prevent the sort of harass- 
ment that the gentleman has in mind. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. But if he does 
abuse the power, then the only recourse 
is to the courts? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Missouri [Mrs. SULLIVAN]. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the factory inspection bill. 
Early in this Congress I introduced a 
bill for the purpose of amending the 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to allow 
inspectors of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration to enter plants “after first ex- 
hibiting appropriate credentials” with- 
out having to give previous notice. The 
bill being considered today contains 
these provisions and goes a step further 
in requiring the inspectors to present 
written notice of an inspection and to 
report their findings as to sanitation to 
the owners of the plant being inspected. 

The food and drug law, as it wes writ- 
ten, did not make sense, declared the 
Supreme Court last December. One sec- 
tion said that the owner could be fined if 
the FDA inspectors were not allowed to 
enter his plant. Another section of the 
same law stated that an inspector could 
enter and inspect the premises “after 
first making request and obtaining per- 
mission” of the owner. Last December 
the Supreme Court nullified these pro- 
visions in the case of United States 
against Cardiff, declaring that they were 
inconsistent and that their meaning was 
not clear. 

The FDA inspectors wanted to check 
the Cardiff apple drying plant for sani- 
tation and to see if the dried apples were 
free from dangerous amounts of insect 
spray. When the inspectors were re- 
fused entry to the apple-drying plant, 
the Government prosecuted, Cardiff 
was fined $300 by a United States district 
court, but the verdict was set aside by 
the United States Court of Appeals. The 
Government then carted the case to the 
Supreme Court which ruled in favor of 
the manufacturer. This decision said in 
effect, “Keep out. You cannot come into 
our factory unless we let you in.” 

Mr. Chairman, have you any idea of 
what this Food and Drug Administration 
does for all of us to protect our health 
by inspecting the food, drugs, and cos- 
metic we buy? Have you ever taken the 
time to visit and see for yourselves the 
FDA laboratories here in Washington? 
My first visit was many years ago on a 
tour made by several of us as wives of 
Members of Congress. My eyes were 
opened, and frankly I was almost afraid 
to eat canned, bottled, or processed food 
of any kinds for quite a while. Many of 
you who are members of the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee have 
had the same reaction from the testi- 
mony given by Mr. Crawford and Mr. 
Larrick, of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
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tration, early this year when they told 
you of the violations found by inspectors 
in plants all over this country. I say 
to you that if every housewife in this 
country could visit the laboratories and 
see the results of the tests made on food, 
drugs, and cosmetic sampled by the FDA 
inspectors, every Member of this House 
would be besieged with letters and de- 
mands that something be done to 
strengthen this important function of 
our Government. 

I want to give you just a few samples 
of what I heard and saw at the FDA 
laboratories: 

Tomato puree containing fly eggs and 
maggots made from rotten tomatoes un- 
der unsanitary conditions. 

Soaked dried peas relabeled as “early 
June peas” costing twice as much. 

Horse meat sold as chucks or shanks. 

Butter containing insects and rodent 
hair. 

Dressed poultry decomposed, bruised, 
mutiliated and contaminated; poultry 
that had died other than by slaughter. 

Turkeys prepared by unethical oper- 
ators who used a hypodermic syringe to 
inject water into dressed turkeys. I saw 
a 2-pound jar of water taken from one 
confiscated bird. Just one such. haul 
netted the FDA 50,000 pounds of illegal 
turkeys. 

Take the case of the butterleggers. 
They took a lot of oleo, a little water, a 
little butter, mixed them together in a 
washing machine and made butter to 
sell at butter prices. 

Then there are violations more dan- 
gerous to our health. An inspector 
found penicillin which had been improp- 
erly stored by a drug firm and contained 
only half the strength noted on the label. 
Think what effect this could have when 
used by the physician who thought he 
was giving a patient a full dose of the 
drug. 

The FDA is trigger-quick in investi- 
gating reports of dangerous cosmetics. I 
saw the Chief of the Cosmetic-Testing 
Branch testing lipstick which could be 
harmful by putting it on a rabbit’s mouth 
and placing it under ultra-violet lamps. 
These rabbits also served to try out per- 
manent wave solutions, shampoos and 
other beauty treatments. 

For a number of years many of us have 
heard of the so-called bread softeners, 
The FDA found, after prolonged investi- 
gation, that the most widely used sof- 
tener was of questionable safety. Rats 
given the ingredient have developed 
bladder stones and tumors. 

Mr. Chairman, these are only a few 
examples of the many violations found 
by the FDA inspectors and laboratory 
workers. The work of the Food and 


Drug Administration is of untold im- 


portance to all of us. Remember, over 
27 tons each day—27 tons—of decom- 
posed and contaminated food are seized 
each day of the year as a result of FDA 
inspection. It is my belief that most 
consumers take it for granted that the 
foods, drugs, and cosmetics they buy 
are pure and clean. They should have 
a right to believe this of all these prod- 
ucts—just as they know now that meat 
they buy stamped “U. S. inspected” 
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meets Government standards. I hope 
the time comes when the entire food, 
drug, and cosmetic industry can truth- 
fully mark its products to show they 
have been sampled and found pure and 
clean. 

Almost anything can happen to foods, 
drugs, or cosmetics during the long jour- 
ney from the farm or factory to the 
ultimate consumer. These products or 
their ingredients may pass through 
many hands and through all sorts of 
establishments or channels. It is im- 
portant that the FDA inspectors be able 
to check up on these products at all 
stages. Otherwise, the protection that 
Congress intended will be lost. It is 
not that businessmen in general are care- 
less or dishonest—that is far from true 
but there is a very real need for ade- 
quate inspection for those operators who 
are interested only in getting away with 
a quick profit regardless of law. 

Mr. Chairman, 80 percent of FDA 
court cases are based on evidence ob- 
tained through factory inspection. Most 
of these violations could have been de- 
tected only by such inspection, If in- 
spection authority cannot be promptly 
restored much of the progress made in 
the last 14 years since the law was en- 
acted will be lost. 

I hope the Members of this House 
will interest themselves in this legisla- 
tion and that we can strengthen and 
back the work of the Food and Drug 
Administration and make our food, 
drugs, and cosmetics safe for all of us 
consumers. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, 

Mr. CROSSER. Has the investiga- 
tion the gentlewoman made given her 
any information as to the amount of 
trouble we have due to lack of Federal 
control in the States; in other words, 
where a thing is produced and consumed 
within the States? 

Mrs, SULLIVAN. No, I have not 
found any of that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentlewomen from Missouri 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, 
recognizing as I do the splendid assist- 
ance that has been given by the gentle- 
woman from Missouri [Mrs. SULLIVAN] 
it has been my intention to grant her 
additional time and I am still willing to 
do so if it is necessary. She has been 
most sincere and helpful in the commit- 
tee work on this legislation. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. I thank the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. Chairman, may I read one little 
item which appeared in Collier’s maga- 
zine of this week. It shows how things 
may be put out by a manufacturer with- 
out sufficient research to determine 
whether or not it is healthy. This ar- 
ticle is as follows: 

One day not long ago, an agent of the 
Government's Food and Drug Administration 
dropped into a small eastern chemical plant 
for a routine inspection, One of the prod- 
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ucts manufactured by the company was 
labeled “preserving salt,” and when he got 
to it the agent paused thoughtfully. 

“What’s in this stuff?” he asked the plant 
owner, 

“Perfectly harmless,” the man said with a 
trace of indignation. “That’s an excellent 
salt. Preserves processed meats indefinitely. 
No discoloration. No spoilage.” 

“What's in it?” persisted the agent. 

“The ingredients are listed. You can see 
for yourself. Perfectly harmless.” 

“No thiourea?” 

“What?” 

“Is there any thiourea in this salt?” 

“Well, sure,” blustered the manufacturer, 
“A little. It makes a fine preservative,” 

The FDA man nodded grimly. That's 
right,” he said, and a perfect poison. Just 
a drop of that stuff can upset a kid’s thyroid 
gland enough to affect his growth. It can 
cause goiter. And enough of it can result 
in serious brain damage. Give me a list of 


the firms you've sold that salt to—and fast.“ 


Thanks to the agent’s alertness, no 
thiourea-permeated meat ever reached the 
consumer's table. 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Beamer]. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Chairman, in the 
consideration of H. R. 5740, the factory 
inspection bill, there are involved several 
basic principles or basic philosophies. 
In the first place, I support the principle 
of protecting the health of the public 
with proper inspection of factories pro- 
ducing food, drug, and cosmetics prod- 
ucts against unsanitary conditions and 
processes that would result in endanger- 
ing the health of the public. It is the 
duty of the Pure Food and Drug Admin- 
istration to administer the laws to this 
effect and, to best accomplish these re- 
sults, the Pure Food and Drug Admin- 
istration must secure and retain the re- 
spect and high regard of the public. 

Actually pure food and drug in- 
spectors carried on this work in a very 
effective manner for many years, but to 
a certain degree, at least, many of these 
same inspectors had decreased their ef- 
fectiveness and had lost some of the 
high regard to which their position is 
entitled. 

In the Cardiff case, the United States 
Supreme Court ruled that factory in- 
spection was dependent on consent and 
makes refusal to allow inspection a 
crime—read sections 704 and 301 (f) in 
conjunction with each other. On the 
basis that the words in the present law 
are vague and fluid, the Court ruled that 
permission to inspect a factory had to be 
secured before an inspector could enter 
a factory. 

Consequently, the Pure Food and Drug 
Administration asked the Congress “to 
clarify the wording of the law and to 
restore to the American public the pro- 
tection which we are sure the Congress 
intended to provide in the act of 1938.” 

Several bills were introduced and hear- 
ings were held for 1 week. Witnesses 
from distant parts of the United States 
appeared before our committee. All of 
these witnesses were in favor of factory 
inspection, but all who were connected 
with any type of manufacture or dis- 
tribution of food, drugs, and cosmetics 
were hopeful that some provisions or 
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limitations would be included in order 
to protect the manufacturer from certain 
practices of inspectors and other officials. 

It was for this reason that the word 
“reasonable” was applied to time, man- 
ner, and limit of inspection. It also was 
for this reason that a copy of the inspec- 
tor’s report was to be left with the factory 
owner; that a copy of any analysis made 
of a product to be left with the manu- 
facturer; and that the manufactyrer be 
notified if any samples are taken in 
order that he could take a similar sam- 
ple. It was for the above reason that 
a provisions were written into the 

Considerable emphasis in the hearings 
was placed on the committee report that 
accompanies H. R. 5740. It was felt that 
the Pure Food and Drug Administration, 
as an agency should and could control 
their activities in such a manner that 
they could protect the public health 
without intimidating or harrassing the 
manufacturer. It also was urged and 
I wish to emphasize this point that the 
Pure Food and Drug inspectors are as- 
sistance agents and not police officers. 
In the case of offenders—and that group 
is very small, less than 1 percent of the 
total number—the inspectors should re- 
port offenses and the courts should try 
the cases and invoke penalties. With 
the other 994409 percent, however, 
the food and drug inspectors should 
give every possible assistance in the 
form of advice or warning or suggestions 
instead of waiting for several months 
or watching for repeated trips to “get 
something” on the manufacturer. 

Much of this has been written into 
the report because it would be a sad 
commentary if the Congress were re- 
quired to spell out every regulation in 
black and white in the legislation that 
it writes. 

In other words, the intent of Congress 
can be determined to a great extent in 
the report and, also I hope, in the debate 
and in the presentation that is made on 
the floor by the Members and especially 
by some of us who have had personal 
contact with and experience in the food 
manufacturing business. 

ROLE OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AGENCIES— 
ASSISTANCE OR PERSECUTION 

Thus this current legislation, H. R. 
5740, represents some basic philosophies, 
and, therefore, it is important that the 
Congress review conditions which have 
been developing and concepts which 
seemingly are prevalent in many agen- 
cies of the Federal Government. 

In the first place, the Constitution is 
quite specific in, first, that it is to pro- 
vide for the common defense; and, sec- 
ond, to promote the public welfare. In 
the first case, the Federal Government 
maintains the armed services and vari- 
ous police agencies, and the States and 
local governments, likewise, have their 
constabulary for the preservation of 
peace and for the maintenance of law 
and order. All of this really is for the 
common defense. 

Public welfare is subject to a very wide 
interpretation but principally, it is ex- 
pressed in the various services which our 
Government on its various levels will 
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provide—schools, postal service, and all 
types of assistance to various segments 
of society are included in this particular 
concept. 

The basis of this duplicate function of 
government is found in the tripartite 
form of the United States Government. 
The United States Constitution seems to 
many of us to be quite specific in the di- 
vision of powers in the legislative, judi- 
cial, and executive branches. The leg- 
islative is charged with the enactment of 
laws that are carried out by two objec- 
tives of providing for the common de- 
fense and for promoting the public wel- 
fare. The judiciary is charged with the 
responsibility of studying and determin- 
ing the constitutionality of laws, hearing 
cases, and rendering decisions and pass- 
ing judgment. The executive agencies 
are charged with the responsibility of 
executing the laws that are made by the 
legislative branch and adjudicated by 
the courts. 

However, it is very important that we 
survey and stop, look, and listen to the 
changes that have taken place in this 
tripartite form of government. There 
has been a concentration of authority in 
the executive branches with the result 
that the legislative and judicial branches 
have had many authorities taken 
away from them or assumed by the ex- 
ecutive agencies. In fact, many of these 
agencies make regulations that have 
statutory effect and, in many cases, go 
counter to the intent as in the expres- 
sion of the law which was designed by 
the legislative branch. Some of the ex- 
ecutive agencies go even further and use 
the power that normally was designated 
as the sole property of the courts when 
they try cases and inflict penalties. 

There are many examples of this as- 
sumption of authority. In fact, most of 
these agencies appear before our Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
at various times and on various subjects. 
For example, the Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission not only implied 
but insisted that their agency was a po- 
lice agency. The same attitude has been 
demonstrated by actions of representa- 
tives of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the Federal Communications 
Commission, and so on, and even includ- 
ing the Pure Food and Drug Division. 

Now what is the net result of all of 
this attempted concentration of au- 
thority within these Federal agencies? 
The result has been that there has been a 
growing loss of respect for these agencies 
and for their representatives in the field 
and even here in the Washington offices. 
Unfortunately, with this increased power 
that was assumed, many of the men in 
the lesser positions out in the field, like- 
wise, assumed the idea that they were 
possessed with a lot of authority. It has 
been said that “once a brass button is 
placed upon certain individuals their 
sense of responsibility decreases and 
their sense of authority increases.” This 
condition is not conducive to the winning 
of respect for the agency that they 
represent. After all, these agencies are 
designed for the purpose not of prosecu- 
tion nor of persecution nor of policing 
but for the purpose of assistance. 
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It is unfortunate, indeed, if any citizen 
of the United States, with the exception 
of criminals and actual offenders—it is 
unfortunate if any of these average and 
good citizens lose respect for Federal 
representatives, Federal employees, or 
even Congressmen. Only recently I 
learned that whenever a Congressman 
calls over to Federal departments, cer- 
tain people feel that they must hurry and 
do what the Congressman requests be- 
cause they are afraid of the Congress- 
men. For my part, we are not to be 
feared because all that a Congressman is 
trying to do is to represent the people in 
his community and to serve them as a 
government should serve them. 

The same is true of these representa- 
tives, or agencies, or fieldmen—or what- 
ever you call them—who inspect fac- 
tories, warehouses, whether food or any- 
thing else is manufactured. It is their 
job—and it is a worthy one—to find the 
offenders and report them. It, likewise, 
is their responsibility to help because 
there are perhaps 999 people who are 
doing a good job and trying to do a good 
job while there might be one offender. 
In fact, the figures show that the per- 
centage of offenders is much less than 
even this amount. 

Now what has happened? There are 
some of these representatives of the Pure 
Food and Drug Division who in their 
overzealousness to enforce their par- 
ticular regulations and their particular 
agency’s interpretation of the law give 
little or no quarter to the small or even 
large manufacturer who is doing a good 
job or trying to do a good job. In too 
many cases the small manufacturer is 
afraid of this inspector, or agent, or col- 
lector, or whatever he may be, depend- 
ing upon the agency he represents. They 
are afraid to report to his superior any 
arrogant attitude or irregularities for 
fear of intimidations or ultimate re- 
criminations. Furthermore, many of 
these manufacturers realize that it is 
much cheaper not to contest a case even 
though they know they are innocent, 
than to go to the nearest Federal court, 
or even to a distant Federal court where 
they usually are called, and defend 
themselves. Thus nolo contendere is the 
usual plea that is entered and the manu- 
facturer pays a fine for an offense that 
he, in his heart, knows he has not com- 
mitted. 

For example, one of these men was in 
my office when he told me that it cost 
him over $5,000 to defend himself and 
he won the case. The penalty actually 
would have been only a few hundred 
dollars had he pleaded nolo contendere. 
Consequently, it is cheaper from the dol- 
lar-and-cents point of view, but there is 
always the case of the man and the 
woman who has respect for his own 
rights and a conception of his own Gov- 
ernment that says that we do not 
live in a Gestapo but that we live in a 
country where Government agents 
should be of assistance in every pos- 
sible way. 

In 5 years and 4 months the Pure Food 
and Drug Division reported 9,887 cases. 
This would show an average of approxi- 
mately 1,865 per year. The inspectors 
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have more than 77,000 food factories and 
food establishments to inspect and 
added to that they have some 55,000 
drug stores and pharmacies that come 
under their inspection authority. Thus, 
of this entire total, there was only ap- 
proximately 1 percent that would be of- 
fenders and if all these cases were tried, 
the chances are that many of them 
would be proved innocent. However, as 
stated above, it is cheaper for them to 
not contest the case and thus even this 
small percentage is not an exact picture 
of the offenders. 

What I am trying to say is that there 
are very few offenders in the drug and 
food business. However, we do want the 
Pure Food and Drug Division to pro- 
tect us from mislabeling, misbranding, 
unsanitary and filthy factory conditions, 
and so on. Every willful and habitual 
offender should be prosecuted and is 
being prosecuted by the actions of the 
Pure Food and Drug Division and the 
courts. 

In addition to this, let us remember 
that the food, drug, and cosmetic busi- 
ness is bigger than all of the other busi- 
nesses combined. Millions of people are 
employed in these industries and they, 
too, are consumers, employers, and em- 
ployees. They have a right to be pro- 
tected and they have a right to ask for 
and receive courteous assistance, help- 
ful advice, and warnings, if necessary, 
from inspectors whose business it is to 
protect the Nation’s health and also to 
protect our businesses. 

It is for that reason that H. R. 5740 
was so carefully studied and prepared 
and worked on by the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee because 
it does not want to give a blank check 
of authority to any one agency. How- 
ever, it does insist that the public health 
be safeguarded and it can and will be 
safeguarded and the respect which the 
Pure Food and Drug Division once en- 
joyed can be regained if this attitude will 
be instilled into the inspectors. This bill 
will be a help to all of the people in this 
respect. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. YOUNGER]. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, there 
has been inquiry here about the imports. 
The gentleman from Minnesota raised 
the point about the right of inspection 
on imported goods. We were told in the 
committee that the right of inspection 
rests only on food, drugs, and cosmetics 
that go into interstate commerce. Un- 
less those imports are destined for in- 
terstate commerce they do not have the 
right to inspect, nor do they have the 
right to seize those products unless they 
are actually in interstate commerce. 
That applies not only to imports but to 
products made in this country. 

The only objections registered with 
the committee were objections which to 
my mind come about as the result of in- 
spection by an overzealous inspector, one 
who probably has not been too well 
trained. You cannot legislate on mat- 
ters of that kind. That is a question of 
personnel. It is a question of the indi- 
vidual. It is one of those peculiar things 
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that happens when an individual is ap- 
pointed to a Federal position. It is a 
rare case when a man does not clothe 
himself with all the powers of Uncle Sam 
and start telling the citizens how to live. 
You cannot legislate that, but we have 
tried in every way possible to circum- 
scribe the inspector. I would like to 
read from the committee report, which 
would indicate the intent of Congress: 

The requirement for the inspection “with- 
in reasonable limits and in a reasonable 
manner” has been inserted in the bill for 
the purpose of confining the scope of inspec- 
tion to “factory, warehouse, establishment, 
or vehicle, and all pertinent equipment, 
finished and unfinished materials, containers, 
and labeling therein.” 


It was done for the purpose of con- 
fining the inspection. Now it is up to 
the Food and Drug to see to it that their 
inspectors are well trained and they do 
not go out on fishing expeditions into 
plants and factories, but that they per- 
form an objective inspection and not 
go out on these punitive expeditions 
which we have heard so much about in 
our committee hearings. 

There is one other thing I would like 
to mention. A number of people have 
mentioned the files in the manufactur- 
er’s plant, his formulas, his personnel 
files, and especially druggists’ prescrip- 
tions. It is not the intent, and it cer- 
tainly was not my intent that this law, 
as now passed, gives the inspector the 
right to inspect or require to be inspected 
formulas, personnel files, prescription 
files in drug stores and similar things of 
that nature. That is why the committee 
specifically inserted nere “confining the 
scope of inspection” so as to prevent in 
the future these obnoxious cases that 
were called to our attention in the com- 
mittee hearings. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, it is not pleasant for 3 mem- 
bers of a committee composed of 27 
members to oppose the majority of their 
committee on legislation. However, the 
gentlemen who signed the minority re- 
port, the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. O'HARA], the gentleman from Del- 
aware [Mr. WARBURTON], and I are 
thoroughly convinced that this legisla- 
tion is very, very dangerous and that 
it goes counter to the grain of our Con- 
stitution. Clearly, it violates section 4, 
which provides that a person shall be 
secure in his property from unreason- 
able searches and seizures. 

In considering any legislation provid- 
ing for extension of governmental au- 
thority, I have always felt that the bur- 
den of proof rests with the proponents of 
such legislation. I have never felt that 
opposing viewpoints were necessary un- 
til and unless those supporting the 
measure had established, with sound 
and objective argument, that a situa- 
tion exists which needs correcting, that 
in the absence of additional legislation 
there is no available remedy for it, and 
that the legislation as presented does 
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not violate the intent of the provisions 
of our Constitution, or exceed limits of 
authority imposed upon Congress by the 
Constitution. 

In the case of the legislation now be- 
ing considered, it is my opinion that this 
bill fails to meet these requirements, 
and I am compelled to oppose its en- 
actment. 

I would not suggest that any addi- 
tional restrictions be placed upon the 
power of the Federal Government to 
inspect, control or regulate goods and 
materials in movement in interstate 
commerce, nor can I reasonably object 
to the use of Federal power for the pur- 
pose of prohibiting adulterated or mis- 
branded food or other articles from be- 
ing entered in the channels of interstate 
commerce. The power to accomplish 
this purpose already rests with the pro- 
per agencies of government through au- 
thority of statutes now in effect. 

It has been pointed out already in the 
debate that some legislation is needed 
to facilitate the entry of agents into 
food factories and processing plants for 
the purpose of making inspections of 
products which are destined for inter- 
state commerce. It has been pointed 
out also that this legislation would not 
be necessary were it not for a small 
minority of factory owners who refuse 
consent to these agents to make these 
inspections. If I recall correctly, this 
percentage was estimated to be only 
about 5 or 6 percent, as the great ma- 
jority of food processors and factories 
welcome these inspections as an aid to 
their operations. 

The question then presents itself as 
to whether or not agents of the Federal 
Government should be granted blanket 
permission to enter upon the premises 
and make these inspections, in the ab- 
sence of consent by, or over the objec- 
tions of, the owners of the property. In 
my opinion, Congress does not have the 
right, by legislation, to grant such au- 
thority to any agency of Government. 
Congress, we must remember, is legally 
endowed with such power and authority 
to legislate as is specifically granted to 
it by the Constitution and amendments 
thereto. By the same token, the au- 
thority of the Federal Government is 
limited to the powers specifically dele- 
gated to it under the Constitution; those 
not so delegated being “reserved specifi- 
cally to the States or to the people” un- 
der the 10th amendment. A careful 
study of the Constitution will reveal that 
the Federal Government is without au- 
thority to make inspections, except in 
the case of goods or materials in actual 
movement, or being entered in interstate 
commerce, 

If you will turn to the minority report, 
you will find that the Supreme Court, in 
a decision in the case of Neilson v. Garza 
(C. C. Tex. 1876, 2 Woods, 287, 17 Fed. 
Case No. 10091) said this: 

The right to make inspection laws is not 
granted to Congress but is reserved to the 
States; but it is subject to the paramount 
right of Congress to regulate commerce with 


foreign nations, and among the several 
States. 


The Constitution does not delegate in- 
spection authority to the Federal Gov- 
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ernment or the States specifically, but 
says, and I quote: 

No State shall, without the consent of the 
Congress, lay any imposts or duties on im- 
ports or exports, except what may be abso- 
eid necessary for executing its inspection 
aws. 


In the Texas case just read to you, the 
Court interpreted that language as a 
reservation to the States of the power to 
make such inspections. 

The controlling inspection case in the 
Supreme Court was decided many years 
ago, the opinion being written by Chief 
Justice Marshall, who said: 


But the inspection laws are said to be 
regulations of commerce, and are certainly 
recognized in the Constitution, as being 
passed in the exercise of a power remaining 
with the States. That inspection laws may 
have a remote and considerable influence on 
commerce, will not be denied; but that a 
power to regulate commerce is the source 
from which the right to pass them is derived, 
cannot be admitted. The object of inspec- 
tion laws is to improve the quality of articles 
produced by the labor of the country; to fit 
them for exportation; or, it may be, for do- 
mestic use. They act upon the subject, be- 
fore it becomes an article of foreign com- 
merce, or of commerce among the States, 
and prepare it for that purpose. They form 
& portion of that immense mass of legisla- 
tion, which embraces everything within the 
territory of a State, not surrendered to the 
General Government; all which can be most 
advantageously exercised by the States them- 
selves. Inspection laws, quarantine laws, 
health laws of every description, as well as 
laws for regulating the internal commerce 
of a State, and those which respect turnpike- 
roads, ferries, etc., are component parts of 
this mass. 

No direct general power over these objects 
is granted to Congress; and, consequently, 
they remain subject to State legislation. 


What does this bill do? It provides 
that Federal food and drug inspectors 
can go into a man’s property against his 
own will and inspect these articles at 
the place of their manufacture. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? I will grant 
the gentleman an additional minute. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I am 
glad to yield to the gentleman from New 
Jersey, my esteemed Chairman. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I call the gentle- 
man’s attention to the case of Currin v. 
Wallace (306 U. S. 1). In that case the 
act involved was the Tobacco Inspection 
Act. In upholding the validity of the 
act the court stated: 

Inspection and the establishment of 
standards for commodities has been regarded 
from colonial days as appropriate to the 
regulation of trade, and the authority of the 
States to enact inspection laws is recognized 
by the Constitution. But the inspection 
laws of a State * * * are subject to the 
paramount regulatory power of Congress 

* * and Congress has long exercised this 
authority in enacting laws for inspection 
and the establishment of standards in rela- 
tion to various commodities involved in 
transactions in interstate or foreign com- 
merce, 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I do 
not question that at all except that 
there are no precedents to my knowledge 
that support the premise that Congress 
can properly enact laws which give any 
agency, or any agent of the Government, 
authority to enter private property with- 
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out a search warrant, and against the 
will of the owner, to make an inspection 
of a commodity before it is in actual 
movement in interstate commerce. Ido 
not think that the case cited is in point. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 
sorry, I have but 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 1 minute to make 
up for the time I took from him, 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi, Thank 
you very much. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Mississippi is recognized for an 
additional 6 minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. The 
majority report cites some 30 alleged 
precedents to justify this legislation, 
However, if you will turn to the minority 
report, you will see an answer to each 
one of these precedents spelled out spe- 
cifically. You will find that there is not 
a single true hypothesis cited in the 
majority report; there is no true prece- 
dent for this legislation. 

Further, is the act of manufacturing 
a product intended for shipment in in- 
terstate commerce to be construed as 
an act of interstate commerce? The 
Supreme Court as late as 1936 held as 
follows: 

One who produces or manufactures a com- 
modity subsequently sold and shipped by 
him in interstate commerce, whether such 
sale and shipment were originally intended 
or not, has engaged in two distinct and 
separate activities. So far as he produces 
or manufactures a commodity, his business 
is purely local. So far as he sells and ships, ` 
or contracts to sell and ship, the commodity 
to customers in another State, he engages 
in interstate commerce. In respect to the 
former, he is subject only to regulation by 
the State, in respect of the latter, to regu- 
lation only by the Federal Government. 
* * * Production is not commerce; but a 
step in preparation for commerce, 


Is there an adequate remedy at law 
available now? Is this legislation needed 
in order to confer authority on an agent 
or agency of Government to enter pri- 
vate property against the will of the 
owner? 

This bill gives blanket search warrant 
authority to Federal agents—not to 
break and enter places where violations 
of the law are suspected—but to break 
and enter places where men are engaged 
in legitimate business activities. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 
to the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. WILLIS. I agree with the gen- 
tleman and want to compliment him on 
his statement with regard to the serious 
constitutional question presented. In 
addition to that, I have some misgivings 
about the very general and broad pro- 
visions of the bill. For instance, on page 
2 it is provided in paragraph (b) that 
upon the completion of an inspection the 
agent making the inspection shall make 
a report setting forth “any conditions or 
practices observed by him which in his 


Iam 


I yield 
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judgment indicates.” Can the gentle- 
man conceive of a sentence containing 
so Many very broad loopholes? “Any 
conditions or practices which in his 
judgment indicates that the food” and 
so on “may have become contaminated 
with filth or whereby it may have been 
rendered injurious to health.” 

May I suggest this situation: In my 
district and in the gentleman’s district 
and throughout the United States we 
have fresh fruit and vegetable proces- 
sors. It is debatable how much of a 
water supply is necessary, what pressure 
of water is necessary, what kind of 
screens are necessary, and other precau- 
tionary measures which we all want. 
But now, suppose an inspector concludes 
that there was not sufficient water used, 
or perhaps the screens are not good, that 
in his judgment flies might have entered; 
suppose he is capricious—and we must 
protect against that kind of situation 
when we talk about constitutional law— 
suppose he is the kind of agent who has 
a yen for sending in reports to Wash- 
ington, and he concludes that this food 
was prepared under conditions which to 
him indicate that it may have become 
contaminated or may be injurious to 
health. There are 100,000 cases of that 
commodity already packed. After that 
perhaps the commodity is sought to be 
shipped. Once it is out of the State 
why, of course, he is going to seize that 
truck. Publicity enters into the situa- 
tion and the man is either ruined or 
perhaps something else happens which 
should not happen under our constitu- 
tional form of government. 

Does not the gentleman think that 
those provisions are rather too broad to 
be incorporated in such a piece of legis- 
lation as this? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has again 
expired. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. The 
„gentleman from Louisiana has just 
pointed out another reason why this 
legislation is dangerous and ill con- 
sidered, His misgivings are well found- 
ed. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I 
yield to the gentleman from Arkansas, 

Mr. I appreciate the sug- 
gestions that the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana has just raised, and certainly I can 
understand his concern. I think the 
gentleman will readily admit, however, 
that this language was included in this 
bill for the purpose of protecting the fac- 
tory owner. I say that because this is 
information that he must leave with the 
owner so that the owner may be ad- 
vised as to the condition the inspector 
claims he found there, and he would be 
put on notice as to what the trouble was. 
He would not have to wait until he was 
faced with it in court. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. The 
report says, in explanation of the power 
granted under this law, that the bill 
would not authorize the bringing of any 
court action for the seizure of any such 
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adulterated or misbranded goods, et 
cetera. It says further that you are not 
giving agents the right to break and 
enter in the face of refusal by the fac- 
tory owner. But the present food and 
drug law says that he can be prosecuted 
on the basis of evidence found on such 
inspections; that he can be put in jail 
and fined. It is as if a man could be 
compelled to give evidence against him- 
self. There, again, a significant con- 
stitutional question presents itself. 

Let me give you a hypothetical case, 
and I hope some member of the commit- 
tee may clarify this one. Take the case 
of a farmer who is living near a State 
line, who processes milk, homemade but- 
ter, and other such products, selling it 
to a grocer in a town across the State 
line. He would be engaged in manu- 
facturing or processing food for move- 
ment in interstate commerce. Now, 
what about this little farmer? His 
home is his processing factory. Under 
this legislation you would give the 
agents of a Federal agency the authority 
to enter his home, whether he likes it 
or not, for purposes of making such an 
inspection. Remember, his home would 
qualify as a factory or processing plant 
under this bill. Can you reconcile that 
with the fourth amendment which says 
that a man shall be secure in his prop- 
erty from unreasonable search and 
seizure? Are you going to say, if this 
man refuses permission to these agents 
to invade the privacy of his home, that 
we should incarcerate him and fine him, 
merely because he exercised his rights 
under the Constitution to be secure in 
his property from unreasonable search? 

No. Adequate remedy is available 
without this legislation. If they want to 
enter these places and enter them 
legally, all in the world they have to do 
is obtain a search warrant as provided 
in the Constitution. Surely, no valid 
reason has been shown why this cannot 
be done. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. HESELTON], 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
a:n particularly glad to have an oppor- 
tunity to follow my good friend, the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS], 
in terms of the argument he has made 
as against this bill. 

In the first place, I want to call atten- 
tion more specifically than I think has 
been done up to now to the portion of the 
President’s state of the Union message 
which came to us on February 2 dealing 
with this particular problem. He said: 

Public interest similarly demands one 
prompt specific action in protection of the 
general consumer, The Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration should be authorized to con- 
tinue its established and necessary program 
of factory inspections. The invalidation of 
these inspections by the Supreme Court on 
December 8, 1952, was based solely on the 
fact that the present law contained incon- 
sistent and unclear provisions, These should 
be promptly corrected. 


It is my recollection that in that 
message the President requested us to 
pass only one specific piece of legislation, 
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and that is the legislation that is pend- 
ing before us this afternoon. 

I would like also to read further from 
the excellent and timely article to which 
the chairman of the committee referred, 
and from which the gentlewoman from 
Missouri [Mrs. SULLIVAN] read the first 
portion. This entire article should be 
a portion of the record of the debate of 
this afternoon and, under permission I 
obtained in the House, it will be included 
at the completion of my remarks. The 
author of the article, Mr. Ben Merson 
and Collier’s which published it in its 
July 18 issue are to be congratulated for 
their fine contribution to the solution of 
of this vitally important problem. 

I want to emphasize to you the abso- 
lute necessity, as is indicated by the au- 
thor of the article, of these inspections. 
They constitute, in fact, the largest por- 
tion of the enforcement of this agency. 
I am sure my good friend from Missis- 
sippi upon refiection would not want to 
reiterate that the 205 inspectors in the 
Food and Drug Administration have ever 
constituted or ever will constitute a 
Gestapo. 

The article went on at the point where 
ae gentlewoman ceased quoting as fol- 

ows: 


Thanks to the agent's alertness, no thiou- 
rea-permeated meat ever reached the con- 
sumer's table. Instead, the “preserving salt” 
case merely became another entry in the 
records of the FDA, the United States Health 
Department agency which guards America’s 
157 million consumers against dangerous, 
impure, or dishonestly labeled foods, drugs, 
and cosmetics. The FDA’s is a gigantic task, 
affecting everyone's daily life. And it is be- 
coming vastly more complex— 


And this is important 


as racketeers rush in to capitalize on high 
prices and the greatest consumer prosperity 
in the Nation's history. 

Yet a few months ago, one of the agency's 
main weapdns—its power to enter a factory 
for inspections—was yanked away from it by 
a legal fluke, and so far, little has been done 
to restore that vital authority. 

Unless some action is taken quickly, there 
is real danger that we may slide part of the 
way back toward the appalling situation that 
existed at the turn of the century, when a 
tiny segment of the food and patent-medi- 
cine industries was threatening the health 
of the Nation, Disclosure of those conditions 
by Collier's spurred Congress to pass the 
original Pure Food and Drug Act in 1906. 
Then, as now, honest businessmen backed 
the law. 

Today the FDA must ride herd on products 
for which we spend $50 billion annually— 
more than a quarter of our national income. 
It has supervisi6n over 2 million separate 
items turned out by 77,000 factories and 
processors. It must also set standards for 
the importation of tea, watch over the sea- 
food-packing industry, and make constant 
tests of antibiotics among other activities, 

Considering the size of the FDA staff— 
only 1,050 employees, including 300 chem- 
ists and 205 inspectors—this seems like an 
impossible chore. And so it would be, except 
that 98 percent of all manufacturers are 
ethical men who maintain standards that 
have made American products the finest in 
the world. Their integrity leaves the FDA 
free to concentrate on the other 2 percent— 
the chiselers, the fly-by-nights, and the 
greedy. 


This next paragraph is most signifi- 
cant in terms of the argument addressed 
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to you by the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi: 

Most of these offenders have been trapped 
by factory inspection—the sudden and un- 
announced appearance of an FDA agent at 
the scene. These spot checks have been the 
backbone of the agency’s strength. Last year 
four-fifths of the FDA’s nearly 2,000 court 
cases were based on factory inspections. 
“Through factory inspection,” says Commis- 
sioner Charles W. Crawford, “the FDA has 
been able to save the public—and the Gov- 
ernment—amillions, and stop rackets at their 
source.” 


Later the article has this to say: 
The immediate danger— 


That is, as a result of the Supreme 
Court case— f 

The immediate danger was so apparent 
that President Eisenhower, in his state of the 
Union message, asked that Congress imme- 
diately restore FDA’s inspection power. So 
did scores of business firms and trade asso- 
ciations—among them the American Drug 
Manufacturers Association, the American 
Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association, 
the Toilet Goods Association, Inc., and the 
Grocery Manufacturers of America. 


Those associations are important in 
terms of what may be said here as to any 
improper and adverse effects upon drug- 
gists. 

The article then says: 

But Congress has dawdled. 


That may be so in a relative sense, but 
we do have an opportunity this after- 
noon to correct that so far as we are 
concerned. In fairness to my colleagues 
on the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee I should state that it held 
complete hearings in May and that sub- 
sequently it held extensive executive 
hearings and made every possible effort 
to work out what seemed at first blush to 
be a very simple matter but which de- 
veloped into an extremely difficult prob- 
lem involving both serious questions of 
constitutional law and important prob- 
lems in developing procedures which we 
believe will not only stand up under any 
court test but also are likely to bring 
about an even higher degree of approval 
and cooperation from the industry and 
an even wider amount of support from 
the public. I feel very strongly that the 
majority of the committee cannot prop- 
erly be charged with “dawdling.” Rath- 
er, I am convinced that their conscien- 
tious, intelligent, and hard work will 
prove to have given us today a sounder 
and stronger piece of permanent legis- 
lation which will better serve to guaran- 
tee wholesome and safe foods and drugs 
than as if it had acted precipitously and 
without a recognition of its own respon- 
sibilities in the matter. I am certain 
that the President will approve of the 
care which which the committee has act- 
ed. I feel confident that both Mr. Mer- 
son and the officers of Collier's will join 
us in our satisfaction if this bill, in its 
present form, is likely to result in early, 
complete enactment of the amendment to 
the law and in either preventing further 
court challenges or insuring the defeat 
of such challenges, if they are made. 

The article continues: 

As a result, inspection can now be carried 
out only on a voluntary basis. 
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Quoting Mr. Crawford again: 

But the volunteers are the same reputable 
businessmen who never had anything to 
hide. The diluters, the adulterers and the 
cheats can lock their doors in our faces and 
they do. 


There I submit is the real challenge 
of this legislation. We are not dealing 
with the honest 98 percent of the people 
in this industry who welcome this in- 
spection. We are only making it pos- 
sible for an agency of the Government to 
protect the public against the 2 percent 
of cheaters, diluters, and fakes. The 
98 percent approve of this inspection and 
have continued to permit it in the face 
of the Supreme Court decision. They 
are entitled to what we know to be the 
advantages of this procedure. The con- 
suming public certainly is entitled to the 
protection the inspections provide. And 
the 2 percent of fakes, cheats, and rack- 
eteers have no proper standing before 
Congress in the light of the clear, un- 
deniable record. 

I urge an overwhelming vote in sup- 
port of this bill. 

The article from Colliers is entitled, 
“How Safe Is Your Food Now?” 

The subhead reads: “A legal mixup,” 
and so forth. 

The full article follows: 

[From Collier’s magazine of July 18, 1953] 

How Sare Is Your Foop Now? 
(By Ben Merson) 

A LEGAL MIX-UP HAS ROBBED GOVERNMENT IN- 
SPECTORS OF THEIR MAIN WEAPON IN THE 
FIGHT AGAINST THE FEW UNSCRUPULOUS FOOD 
AND DRUG MAKERS AND WE ALL SHARE THE 
DANGER—SOMETHING MUST BE DONE, AND FAST 


One day not long ago, an agent of the 
Government’s Food and Drug Administra- 
tion dropped into a small eastern chemical 
plant for a routine inspection. One of the 
products manufactured by the company was 
labeled “preserving salt,” and when he got 
to it the agent paused thoughtfully. 

“What’s in this stuff?” he asked the plant 
owner. 

“Perfectly harmless!" the man said with 
a trace of indignation. “That’s an excellent 
salt. Preserves processed meats indefinitely. 
No discoloration. No spoilage.” 

“What’s in it?” persisted the agent. 

“The ingredients are listed. You can see 
for yourself. Perfectly harmless.” 

“No thiourea?” 

“What?” 

“Is there any thiourea in this salt?” 

“Well, sure,” blustered the manufacturer. 
“A little. It makes a fine preservative.” 

The FDA man nodded grimly. That's 
right,” he said. And a perfect poison. 
Just a drop of that stuff can upset a kid’s 
thyroid gland enough to affect his growth. 
It can cause goiter. And enough of it can 
result in serious brain damage. Give me a 
list of the firms you've sold that salt to— 
and fast!” 

Thanks to the agent’s alertness, no thio- 
urea- ated meat ever reached the con- 
sumer’s table. Instead, the “preserving salt” 
case merely became another entry in the 
records of the FDA, the United States Health 
Department agency which guards America’s 
157 million consumers against dangerous, 
impure or dishonestly labeled foods, drugs, 
and cosmetics. The FDA's is a gigantic task, 
affecting everyone’s daily life. And it is be- 
coming vastly more complex, as racketeers 
rush in to capitalize on high prices and the 
greatest consumer prosperity in the Nation’s 
history. 
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Yet a few months ago, one of the agency’s 
main weapons—its power to enter a factory 
for inspections—was yanked away from it by 
a legal fluke, and so far, little has been done 
to restore that vital authority. 

Unless some action is taken quickly, there 
is real danger that we may slide part of the 
way back toward the appalling situation 
that existed at the turn of the century, when 
a tiny segment of the food and patent-medi- 
cine industries was threatening the health 
of the Nation. Disclosure of those condi- 
tions by Collier's spurred Congress to pass 
the original Pure Food and Drug Act in 1906. 
8 as now, honest businessmen back the 

W. 

Today, the FDA must ride herd on prod- 
ucts for which we spend $50 billion annu- 
ally—more than a quarter of our national 
income. It has supervision over 2 million 
separate items turned out by 77,000 factories 
and processors. It must also set standards 
for the importation of tea, watch over the 
seafood packing industry and make constant 
tests of antibiotics among other activities. 

Considering the size of the FDA staff— 
only 1,050 employees, including 300 chemists 
and 205 inspectors—this seems like an im- 
possible chore. And so it would be—except 
that 98 percent of all manufacturers are 
ethical men, who maintain standards that 
have made American products the finest in 
the world. Their integrity leaves the FDA 
free to concentrate on the other 2 percent— 
the chiselers, the fly-by-nights, and the 
greedy. 

Most of these offenders have been trapped 
by factory inspection—the sudden and un- 
announced appearance of an FDA agent at 
the scene, These spot checks have been the 
backbone of the Agency's strength. Last 
year, four-fifths of the FDA’s nearly 2,000 
court cases were based on factory inspections, 
“Through factory inspection,” says Com- 
missioner Charles W. Crawford, “the FDA 
has been able to save the public—and the 
Government—amillions, and stop rackets at 
their source.” 

Last December the United States Supreme 
Court nullified the enforcement of factory 
inspection. The FDA had been making such 
spot checks under the 1938 Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act. The act stipulated that in- 
spectors first had to ask an owner's permis- 
sion to enter his premises—but if the owner 
refused he was liable to criminal action. The 
Court held that the law was vague and con- 
tradictory, and therefore declared these sec- 
tions invalid. 

The immediate danger was so apparent 
that President Eisenhower, in his State of 
the Union message, asked that Congress im- 
mediately restore FDA's inspection power. 
So did scores of business firms and trade as- 
sociations—among them the American Drug 
Manufacturers Association, the American 
Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association, 
the Toilet Goods Association, Inc., and the 
Grocery Manufacturers of America. But 
Congress has dawdled. 

As a result, inspection can now be carried 
out only on a voluntary basis. “But the 
volunteers are the same reputable business- 
men who never had anything to hide,” Com- 
missioner Crawford points out. “The dilut- 
ers, adulterers, and cheats can lock their 
doors in our face. And they do.” 

To crack the blockade, the FDA is com- 
pelled to track down suspected products on 
the open market and then subject them to 
scores of time-consuming tests—a procedure 
which costs the taxpayer five times as much. 
And as the racketeers know, certain danger- 
ous items defy analysis and can be detected 
only by factory inspection. 

Men eager for quick profits 

The laboratory work is complicated by the 
tremendous job of testing the hundreds of 
new chemicals that are constantly developed. 
Food and cosmetics manufacturers are not 
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required to prove in advance the safety of 
any new chemical they add to their products. 
Reputable manufacturers insist on the pre- 
testing of every chemical additive anyhow— 
either by their own scientists or by university 
researchers. But unscrupulous and careless 
operators take no such precautions. And in 
their greed for quick profits, they sometimes 
use dangerous or impure compounds. 

They haven't had much success. Until it 
was saddled with its present handicaps, the 
FDA was renowned as one of the most efi- 
cient agencies in Washington. During its 
47 years, it has saved the Nation at least $1 
billion and thwarted innumerable plots 
against the public health and pocketbook, 
Many of the FDA’s exploits have become 
legendary. 

The case of the bootleg butter is typical. 
The Food and Drug Administration isn’t 
interested in the relative merits of butter 
and margarine. But the Agency is required 
by law to see to it that restaurants inform 
customers if they are serving margarine, 
and that people who buy butter get what 
they pay for. For a while last year, a lot 
of people in New Jersey, New York, and New 
England were paying for butter and getting 
a blend that was 50 percent margarine, 
which should have been less expensive. It 
was an almost foolproof swindle; only a man 
with a nose like a divining rod could tell the 
difference. 

Somewhere on the east coast, there’s a 
man with such a nose. FDA officials don't 
remember who provided the tip, but it gal- 
vanized the Government agency into ac- 
tion—and, sure enough, the butter was part 
margarine. 

The FDA's New York district office agents 
discovered that the contraband was spread- 
ing from New Jersey to Massachusetts 
through a series of middlemen, many of 
whom were unaware that they were being 
duped. 

Agents greeted with insult 


The trail led to a New Jersey wholesaler. 
Confident they had found the source, FDA 
men converged on the plant. They found 
nothing but pure butter and a proprietor 
bristling with indignation. “If you got 
nothing else to do,” he sneered, “maybe you 
should go out and find yourselves a job.” 

FDA agents did—the painfully tedious job 
of examining the shipping records of all 
margarine manufacturers, (The right to 
examine such records without permission 
was also taken away by the Supreme Court 
decision.) Obviously, if the bogus butter- 
makers were using margarine, they had to 
buy it somewhere. But it soon became 
evident they weren’t buying it under their 
own names. Not a single butter manufac- 
turer was listed as a margarine customer. 
All the purchasers seemed legitimate. 

All, that is, but one—a new bakery in 
a nearby city. This firm had ordered more 
than 3 tons of margarine, an extraordinary 
amount. There had to be an interesting 
reason, and an agent found it. The bakery 
was no bakery. It was a warehouse, and the 
owner was none other than the New Jersey 
butter wholesaler. But the warehouse was 
merely a depot for the margarine. The 
bootleg butter was being made elsewhere. 

The climax was like something out of a 
Hollywood scenario. 

Secretly trailing the next shipment of mar- 
garine, FDA agents watched as it was de- 
livered to the warehouse, put aboard another 
truck and then rushed through the Holland 
Tunnel at dawn to a butter-manufacturing 
plant in New York City. This was plainly 
the scene of operations. So they gave the 
racketeers time to operate. 

At 9 a. m. the agents marched in. At noon 
they dropped out—bafiled, frustrated, and 
feeling foolish. They had searched every- 
where, made a diagram of the entire build- 
ing. But they had discovered nothing; not 
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so much as a pat of bootleg butter, or a trace 
of margarine. It was incredible. 

The FDA men were about to drive off when 
agent Jerry Martel glanced back at the fac- 
tory, then at the diagram in his lap. He 
leaped out of the car, and quickly paced off 
the front of the building. “Something's 
missing,” he yelled, and darted into the base- 
ment. 

What Martel meant was that the outside 
of the building measured larger than the in- 
side—unless the cellar had walls 10 feet 
thick. It didn’t. It had a secret room, 
craftily camouflaged by removable shelves 
and a sliding door. Inside, the agents found 
the margarine, the mixing machines and 
the packaging equipment which the racke- 
teers had used to flood the market with more 
than 250,000 pounds of bootleg butter. 

Charged with being leaders of the mob, 
the two owners of the factory and the Jersey 
wholesaler were indicted and are now await- 
ing trial in Federal court. If convicted, they 
face maximum penalties of 3 years’ imprison- 
ment and $10,000 fines on each count, 


Public gypped in many ways 


Bootleg butter is just one of the slick 
schemes that have been used to pick the 
public purse. Fringe operators have a whole 
bagful of tricks, ranging from eggless egg 
noodles and maple-less maple sirup to frozen 
turkeys pumped up with water. The varia- 
tions are endless, and although the FDA has 
most of them catalogued, an imaginative 
swindler occasionally comes up with a new 
one. 

One of the latest came up at the United 
States Naval Supply Depot in Brooklyn, in 
the shape of 250 bags of Colombian coffee. 
When the coffee arrived, the supply depot 
crew primed the roasting ovens, stoked them 
with coffee beans and turned on the heat. 

Then they opened up the ovens—and 
stared. Some of the coffee wasn't coffee at 
all. It was popcorn, white and puffy and 
ready for eating. The FDA was called in. 
Agents examined the unroasted coffee and 
found it was 20 percent corn, dyed green. 

When a protest was sent to the Colombian 
authorities, the following explanation came 
back: “The disastrous affair must be blamed 
upon a truck driver, who sought to enrich 
himself by substituting worthless corn for 
our most worthwhile coffee. But unfortu- 
nately justice must wait. The gentleman 
feels that he is not sufficiently important to 
be the center of an international incident, 
Wherefore he has vanished.” 

Quite as brazen, but infinitely more cun- 
ning, was the great olive-oil swindle of 1948, 
when racketeers turned to chemistry in a bid 
for new revenue. Before their plot was ex- 
posed, they had netted nearly $1 million, were 
on the verge of strangling all competition 
and had baffled the best brains of the FDA. 

Paradoxically, the FDA had anticipated the 
racket. Olive oil had practically disappeared 
from the market since World War II. Its 
price was so high that consumers gladly paid 
as much as $8 a gallon for a blend of 20 
percent olive oil and 80 percent vegetable oil. 


O. K. except for the odor 


The opportunity for swindling was ap- 
parent. And the first hint came in the 
autumn of 1947, when FDA inspectors picked 
up a few samples on the open market. The 
expensive aroma of olive was absent. Con- 
gratulating themselves on their catch, the 
inspectors turned the samples over to FDA 
laboratories. “Exactly as labeled,” said the 
chemists’ report, “a blend of 20 percent olive 
oil.” And then the report added privately, 
“That’s what the analysis shows, but we 
can't believe it.” 

Neither could the trade. As time went on 
complaints poured in from dealers: “The 
competition’s throttling us. Something's 
wrong. The blends don't look right. They 
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don't taste right. They must be adulter- 
ated.” 

Put out under a score of different labels, 
the blends blanketed the country. Analyz- 
ing each blend—and each batch of blends— 
became a full-time job for FDA chemists. 
They examined samples bought at retail, 
samples taken at the factories, and sam- 
ples collected in transit. The results were 
always the same: chemically, the samples 
were 20 percent olive oil. 

It was particularly baffling to the brilliant 
Dr. Jacob Fitelson, at that time chief ana- 
lytical chemist of the New York FDA labora- 
tories, who had devised the testing method— 
the only quantitative test for olive oil. 

He had discovered that a substance called 
squalene was present in almost all oils— 
animal, fish, and vegetable. Olive oil con- 
tained the largest amount—a fact which 
enabled Dr. Fitelson to work out a mathe- 
matical formula for testing olive-oil blends. 
The formula, accepted as a standard by the 
courts, had smashed racket after racket, 
Now it was impotent. The public was being 
swindled daily, but the squalene test—the 
only legal evidence—said “No.” 

Dr. Fitelson had almost despaired of find- 
a solution when he met Dr. Joseph Mat- 
thews a few months later at a convention 
of scientists. Dr. Matthews, a former FDA 
chemist, was now employed by a drug and 
chemical manufacturing firm in up-State 
New York. He was bursting with news. 
“You know that squalene—that laboratory 
freak of yours—we've found a market for it,” 
he beamed. “We get it as a byproduct when 
we extract the vitamins from shark-liver 
oil. Nobody ever had any use for it. Now 
we've got a buyer from Brooklyn, 

The buyer, who claimed to be a chemist, 
had come to the chemical firm armed with 
samples of silk fabric whose brilliant colors 
he attributed to squalene, used in a new 
dyeing process he had invented. “Since 
then,” grinned Dr. Matthews, “we have two 
other steady customers. What do you think 
of that?” 

“I think,” said Dr. Fitelson, softly, “that 
we're onto some of the slickest crooks in 
FDA history.” 

A few days later he was positive. Investi- 
gation disclosed that the buyer was a drug- 
gist, not a chemist. And he had no connec- 
tion with the dye industry. 

That explained everything. The rack- 
eteers were using cheap vegetable oil and 
doctoring it with squalene. By adding the 
precise amount, they were making their 
product test like a 20-percent olive oil blend. 
Legally, it was fool-proof, unless the FDA 
could prove that the squalene was not in- 
digenous to the oil but had come from the 
labs of the New York chemical concern. 

There was only one way to do it—add a 
chemical marker to the squalene. 

But selecting the chemical marker posed a 
tremendous problem for Dr. Fitelson. The 
marker had to be harmless, stable, and solu- 
ble in squalene; something that would not 
deteriorate or fade out, or betray itself by 
imparting color, cloud, or flavor. Moreover, 
it had to be completely foreign to all oils, 
so that when the chemical was retrieved, the 
only explanation for its presence could be 
the marked squalene. Finally, it had to be 
so sensitive that it could be identified by 
chemical tests in dilutions of 1 part to 10 
million parts of oil, because only a drop of 
squalene was required to give vegetable oil a 
seeming 20-percent olive-oil content. 

The doctor finds his marker 

Dr. Fitelson ultimately found what he was 
looking for—anthranilic acid, a white crys- 
talline powder used industrially as a starting 
point for the manufacture of dyes. It an- 
swered all the requirements. 

After the New York chemical company had 
added the marker to the squalene, FDA 
agents began tracing all the shipments, 
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Some went directly to a Brooklyn drug firm. 
Others got there through a dummy corpora- 
tion. Still others were purchased for the 
Brooklyn company by a wholesale drug firm, 
which believed that the squalene was being 
used in a new dye formula. 

To take their case to court, the agents had 
to prove the squalene was being used in in- 
terstate commerce. 

The proof came a few weeks later, when 
agents fanned out into the retail market and 
bought hundreds of samples of blended oil. 
Practically every sample had been diluted 
with the marked squalene. Then, at a given 
signal, the agents swooped down on the 
packers. The oil in their vats contained 
the same chemical. The evidence dovetailed, 
except for one strange gap: in not 1 of the 
16 packing plants involved could the agents 
find a drop of unblended squalene. There 
was a missing link between the Brooklyn 
drug firm and the packers. 

Questioned day after day, the packers re- 
fused to give any information. They were 
Paralyzed by terror. One of them told an 
agent, “If I talk, I'll get splattered all over 
the street.“ Another cried out, “My kid 
would get run over. And who could say it 
was murder?” 


Extortion by mobsters bared 


Finally, one of the packers broke down. 
He said the mobsters had sucked in their 
victims by promising easy profits and full 
protection—and economic ruin or even death 
for failure to cooperate. “Cooperate” meant 
buying $25-a-gallon squalene for $500 a gal- 
lon, plus the cunning service of having the 
blending done personally by the squalene 
racketeers—which was why the FDA had 
been unable to find any raw squalene in the 
plants. 

The packers’ statement resulted in the 
indictment of 16 persons, including Joe Pro- 
faci, of Brooklyn, who was later named in 
Kefauver committee hearings as a director 
of the Maffia. Profaci's Santuzza Oil Co. 
and the Brooklyn drug company were fined 
a total of $18,000. Seven individual blend- 
ers 8 given suspended sentences of 1 year 
each, 

Fortunately, in this case the racketeers 
used a harmless adulterant. Other swin- 
dlers, however, sometimes resort to more 
risky additives. 

One of the most persistent offenders is 
mineral oil. Long regarded ‘as innocuous, 
it had been used in a variety of dietary 
foods, particularly in low-calorie salad 
dressing. But research proved that it pre- 
vents the body from absorbing various im- 
portant vitamins. The FDA barred it as 
an additive in 1945. Nevertheless, some un- 
scrupulous restaurants catering to dietary 
faddists, try to slip it in from time to time. 

However, the most challenging of all such 
problems was the mystery of the saltless 
salt, whose solution made medical history 
and saved an uncounted number of lives. 

The saltless salt—lithium chloride—had 
beem put on the market in 1949 by 4 widely 
separated firms, It was sold as a substitute 
for ordinary table salt—sodium chloride— 
to persons on a salt-free diet, mostly suf- 
ferers from high blood pressure and other 
circulatory ailments. By using lithium, the 
manufacturers claimed, these persons could 
satisfy their craving for a salt-flavored sea- 
soning without any risk. 

As proof, the manufacturers cited the re- 
sults of limited laboratory and clinical tests. 
The evidence was not convincing to the FDA, 
which began a study of lithium in its own 
laboratories. Not bound by law to await 
the results, the manufacturers went ahead 
with their sales. The result was disastrous. 
The salt substitute, used to excess by salt- 
starved patients, caused dizziness, nausea, 
trembling of the arms and legs, mental con- 
fusion and even coma. But neither the vic- 
tims nor their doctors ascribed the trouble 
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to lithium, since these symptoms often ac- 
company hypertension and related diseases. 

The doctors were further disarmed by the 
fact that lithium, in minute quantities, had 
once been tried as a cure for kidney stones— 
unsuccessfully, but apparently without toxic 
effect. 

Disguised as a boon to ailing humanity, 
the poisonous salt might have continued to 
wreak havoc indefinitely, had not a New 
York doctor discovered that lithium chloride 
accumulates rapidly in the blood. This in- 
formation alarmed the FDA, whose bio- 
chemists were arriving at some startling con- 
clusions of their own. Animals on a very 
high salt diet survived after being given large 
doses of lithium daily. The extra salt ap- 
parently neutralized the poison. But ani- 
mals on a normal diet—or a salt-free diet— 
not only developed the advanced symptoms 
of a dozen circulatory diseases, but ultimate- 
ly died. 

The FDA went into action instantly. It 
asked manufacturers to recall all stocks of 
lithium, alerted hospitals and medical so- 
cieties, and flashed the story to newspapers 
and wire services. Then the FDA took to 
the radio, and for 2 days, hour after hour, 
broadcast warnings throughout the Nation 
to “Stop using this dangerous poison.” 

The warning saved innumerable lives. 
Many patients, seemingly doomed, recovered 
when they stopped using lithium. Scores 
more, showing a variety of symptoms, shook 
them off almost overnight. It was one of 
the most amazing reversals in medical an- 
nals, 

How the law is at fault 


As Commissioner Crawford points out, the 
lithium tragedy might have been averted 
completely if the law had required pretest- 
ing of new foods for safety. Under the 1938 
law, only manufacturers of new drugs must 
present the FDA scientific evidence that the 
drug is safe for human consumption. If the 
evidence is complete, their application is 
granted in 60 days. Otherwise the FDA may 
bar sale of the drug until adequate proof is 
furnished. 

But no such law applies to the addition of 
new chemicals to foods and cosmetics. Man- 
ufacturers are not required to pretest the 
additives, or even inform the FDA of their 
use. Under the law as it now stands,” says 
Commissioner Crawford, “unscrupulous 
manufacturers may continue to use ingre- 
dients of questionable safety in their foods 
until we have sufficient evidence to prove 
they are poisonous or deleterious.” 

To meet this peril, the FDA has recom- 
mended that Congress enact a “new chem- 
icals in food and cosmetics” code, similar to 
the drug code. Legitimate industry, which 
voluntarily imposes the code on itself and 
spends millions to insure the safety of ad- 
ditives, is solidly behind the moves to 
strengthen the FDA’s hand. Among those 
backing the FDA amendment are the Grocery 
Manufacturers of America, the American 
Institute of Baking, the Institute of Short- 
ening and Edible Oils, Inc., the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, the American Bakers As- 
sociation and the American Meat Institute. 

The same groups have demanded that Con- 
gress restore the power of factory inspection 
to the FDA. So far Congress hasn't done so. 
And unless an aroused public raises its voice 
in behalf of the FDA, the legislation may 
die in committee. 

Historically, the FDA has always been the 
consumers’ best friend. But in its present 
state it can be little more than a helpless 
acquaintance, 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. DOYLE]. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to ask the distinguished gentleman 
of the subcommittee this question. On 
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page 2, referring to subdivision 2, I am 
pleased to note that you have added two 
additional provisions under which in- 
spections may be made by specifying that 
they must not only be at reasonable 
times, but also in a reasonable manner, 
and also within reasonable limits. May 
I ask this question of the committee? 
In the State of California there is one, 
and no doubt there are several, substan- 
tial concerns engaged in the manufac- 
turing and compounding of vitamms or 
mineral products. Certainly no legit- 
imate concern, in my judgment, has any 
objection to reasonable inspections, at 
reasonable times and circumstances. 
The question, however, I want to ask, 
and I do not find any mention of the 
problem in your very fine report is this: 
Under the language of the bill, H. R. 5740, 
and the report accompanying it, do you 
so construe the language and the con- 
gressional intent so that an inspector 
may demand, and may be held as acting 
reasonable in doing so, the disclosure of 
how the ingredients are compounded? 

In other words, how they are assem- 
bled and how they are put together. 
That is my question. Would that be rea- 
sonable in the judgment of the com- 
mittee to demand and expect to receive 
from a manufacturer of a product which 
is admittedly harmless the compounding, 
mixing, and assemblying steps and 
process? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I think I can speak 
for the committee in saying that unless 
the material or the foodstuffs or the drug 
has been found to be seriously adulter- 
ated and harmful to humans, there 
would be no occasion whatever to inquire 
into the method of manufacture. 

Mr. DOYLE. I thank the gentleman 
from California [Mr. HinsHaw] a mem- 
ber of the committee for answering that 
question. In this instance, everyone con- 
cedes, even the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration already concedes, I understand, 
that this total vitamin product is harm- 
less to the human body, but manifestly 
if the manufacturer was compelled to 
disclose his secret compounding formula, 
it might well fall into unworthy, greedy 
hands and thus the legitimate concern 
be forced out of business. I thank the 
gentleman very much. Later on in the 
debate I expect to briefly discuss the 
issue of constitutionality of this same 
section, on account of the language 
being indefinite and uncertain. This is 
a criminal statute we propose to amend. 
My concern is whether or not the text 
of this section especially reasonably tells 
a manufacturer of vitamins or any other 
compounded product what he has to do 
to comply with the law, and also to avoid 
criminal prosecution and penalties if 
found guilty. I doubt that it does so. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. HALE]. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Chairman, I have the 
highest respect for the motives of the 
three members of our committee who 
filed this minority report, and I admire 
their concern for the constitutional 
rights of the citizen, because certainly 
I am the last person in the world to 
want to brush aside lightly constitu- 
tional rights. But I do think that these 
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gentlemen are overconcerned about this 
particular point, and I think if the Mem- 
bers of the House had time, which ob- 
viously they have not, to make a care- 
ful study of the cases cited in this mi- 
nority report, they would see that none 
of them really hits the issue in this par- 
ticular situation. Actually, it seems to 
me that if you do not enact this bill 
you are going to leave the public com- 
pletely unprotected against the man who 
manufactures, processes, packs, or holds 
for introduction into interstate com- 
merce foods, drugs, devices, or cosmetics 
that are injurious ot the public. 

Let me put this case to you. Suppose 
you do not enact this bill and you rely 
entirely on the willingness of the man- 
ufacturer, processor, packer, et cetera, 
to permit his plant, factory, warehouse, 
or establishment to be inspected. The 
inspector goes to a factory, warehouse, 
or establishment. He is refused the 
right to enter and inspect. Now, what 
kind of an affidavit can he file in sup- 
port of a search warrant? He has not 
the faintest knowledge of the conditions 
inside the factory which he wants to in- 
spect, and the only reason which would 
lead him to suppose that conditions 
there were bad would be the mere fact 
that the man did not want the factory 
inspected. Either he must be given a 
search warrant on the basis of a mere 
affidavit that he has been denied ad- 
mission to the plant or else the plant 
will escape inspection. This kind of a 
search warrant would not protect the 
manufacturer. On the other hand if 
there is no inspection the public goes 
unprotected. 

I submit that requiring a man under 
those circumstances to get a search war- 
rant would be almost as unreasonable 
as to require a bank examiner to get 
a search warrant to inspect a national 
bank when the president of the na- 
tional bank said that he did not want 
his bank examined. 

After all, if there is any inspection 
that can be considered reasonable in 
all its motives and intent, it is an in- 
spection of the products—foods and 
drugs—that people are going to take 
inside themselves, and which are going 
to make or break their health. I sub- 
mit that really the gentlemen who signed 
this minority report leave the public 
completely unprotected. 

I do want to say just a word about 
thè provisions of subsection (b) on page 
2 and subsections (c) and (d) on page 
3 of the bill, because they were very 
carefully thought out in the committee. 
Those provisions are inserted entirely 
for the protection of the man whose fac- 
tory, warehouse, or establishment is 
being inspected. 

In section (b) we say that the inspector 
who does have some complaint of the 
place which he has inspected, is to make 
a report of just what it is he complains 
of, so that the man whose plant has been 
inspected will know immediately just 
what complaint is going to be made 
against him. 

Then, in subsection (c) we say that 
the inspector must give a receipt for any 
samples that he has obtained; and in 
section (d) we say that when he has 
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made an analysis of the samples the 
manufacturer, processor, or packer shall 
be immediately apprised of what his 
analysis shows. 

I protest that this is not, as the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi contended, a 
case of the invasion of private homes 
by an inspector, unless perchance the 
home is used as a “factory, warehouse, 
or establishment,” in which case it ceases 
to be merely a home. I do not believe 
that the liberties of the citizen are jeop- 
ardized by this legislation. I am sure 
that his health is jeopardized by the lack 
of it, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. : 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. MILLER of Maryland, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, reported that 
that Committee, having had under con- 
sideration the bill (H. R. 5740) to amend 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act, so as to protect the public health 
and welfare by providing certain author- 
ity for factory inspection, and for other 
purposes, had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Fino] is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, each month 
in this country over 5 million Americans 
are enjoying the benefits of old-age and 
survivor insurance under our social- 
security law. In each case the right to 
these benefits has been earned by the 
family breadwinner, who, during his or 
her working years, has contributed a 
share of the payroll tax which finances 
this social-security system. In my opin- 
ion, we can be very proud of the fact 
that most Americans today can look for- 
ward to such protection when they re- 
tire with the self-respect which comes 
from having earned the right to these 
benefits for themselves and for their de- 
pendents. They have earned them not 
only because of their work record, but 
also because they have made a payroll- 
tax contribution from their monthly 
paychecks to help finance the benefit 
payments. 

But I call your attention today to one 
group of wage earners who, through 
what must be an oversight, are, in effect, 
denied the protection for their depend- 
ents which other workers enjoy. I refer 
to those men and women who are work- 
ing today to support a dependent brother 
or sister or other relative. Under pres- 
ent law, such dependent relatives of a 
worker who dies fully insured under the 
Social Security Act are left out in the 
cold. All the social-security taxes, ex- 
cept the funeral expenses, are forfeited. 
And even though the surviving brothers 
or sisters may have been solely depend- 
ent upon the wage earner for support, 
they are not entitled to any benefits 
whatsoever, 
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Because I am convinced that the pres- 
ent exclusion is eminently unfair and 
unjust, I have introduced a bill, H. R. 
2945, to remedy this inequity. Under my 
bill, such dependents can become entitled 
to survivors’ benefits if they can show 
that they were dependent upon the 
breadwinner for support. This wrong 
can be righted at a minimum of cost to 
the system. According to a rough esti- 
mate, if the protection to dependents 
contained in my bill had been in effect 
since 1939, only some 2,000 such depend- 
ents would now be entitled to benefits. 
But remember that, in the case of each 
of these 2,000 American people, a load 
of despair growing out of dependency 
would have been relieved, and an injus- 
tice overcome when H. R. 2945 becomes 
a law. 

My bill is intended to make our pres- 
ent system of old-age and survivors in- 
surance conform to its purpose. For this 
is a program which not only is intended 
to provide an income for men and women 
who have put in a lifetime in industry 
and are now retired but also to take 
care of survivors of the insured—those 
who have been dependent on the insured 
and have been supported by him, at least 
in part, when he was working. 

At present, benefit payments are made 
to certain survivors of deceased work- 
ers—to his widow, if she is 65 or over 
and had been living with her husband 
at the time of his death; however, she 
is not entitled to benefit payments if 
she had prior earnings or has remarried. 
To a widower, if the wife was insured 
and he is not covered. To children en- 
titled to child insurance benefits. To a 
dependent parent or parents, if the 
worker did not leave a widow, widower, 
or child who could ever qualify for 
monthly insurance benefits. Payment to 
a dependent parent is contingent upon 
reaching the age of 65, not remarrying, 
having received at least one-half of his 
or her support at the time of the work- 
er’s death, and not entitled to an old-age 
benefit based on his or her own earnings 
equal to or greater than the amount he 
or she would be entitled to as the de- 
pendent parent of the deceased worker. 
Each parent’s monthly insurance bene- 
fit amount is three-fourths of the de- 
ceased son’s or daughter’s primary in- 
surance amount. 

My bill would add to these potential 
beneficiaries dependent brothers and sis- 
ters and other dependent relatives of 
deceased individuals who were fully in- 
sured. Such dependents of an insured 
worker who died after 1950, and who 
did not leave a widow, widower, or an 
unmarried child under the age of 18 
deemed dependent on such worker, would 
be entitled to monthly benefits only if 
they have reached retirement age, were 
receiving at least one-half of their sup- 
port from the insured at the time of his 
death, have not married since the in- 
sured’s death, and are not themselves 
entitled to old-age insurance benefits. 
The limitation on the amount payable 
to a dependent of three-fourths of the 
primary insurance amount of the de- 
ceased individual shall govern as it does 
with widows, widowers, or dependent 
parents, 
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The protection afforded by this 
amendment is fair to the operation of 
the old-age and survivors’ insurance pro- 
gram and eliminates a gross injustice to 
others than a widow or widower, child 
or parent who may have depended on 
the earnings of the insured. It is not 
promoting the ends of old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance to deprive these de- 
pendents of the meager amounts which 
they had been able to obtain during the 
life of the insured. The age of these 
dependents assures that there will be no 
great drain on the fund, while the in- 
justice of not recognizing the needs of 
the truly dependent who have no other 
means of support and who were a rec- 
ognized obligation of the insured would 
be eliminated. 

I call upon this Congress to act favor- 
ably on the bill, H. R. 2945, which I have 
introduced. By so doing we shall have 
fortified the broad purpose of the old- 
age and survivors’ insurance system 
which is designed to protect against wage 
loss caused by death or retirement. We 
shall have righted an injustice which 
now calls in effect for forfeiture of pay- 
roll tax contributions beyond funeral 
expenses for certain workers. And we 
shall have brought comfort and security 
to their dependents in time of real need. 
This bill represents a step in the right 
direction toward liberalizing our social- 
security system and extending coverage 
under the law. 


BRITISH PROVOKE TROUBLE IN 
EGYPT 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. SMITH] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I take the fioor this afternoon to dis- 
cuss a matter of very great importance 
to the national security of the United 
States. That is my only reason for ask- 
ing for this privilege at this time. 

Mr. Speaker, the Middle East is about 
to explode. I refer to the crisis that has 
been precipitated by the hasty action of 
the British in declaring martial law in 
the Egyptian city of Ismailia. British 
troops have sealed off this Suez city of 
a half million people and they are now 
engaged in searching all persons who are 
suspect. All of this, Mr. Speaker, on the 
flimsy pretext that some British soldier 
has been kidnapped by Egyptian au- 
thorities. 

Our military men and this Congress 
have long been cognizant of the strategic 
importance of the Middle East in a free 
world. But it is touch and go at this 
moment as to whether or not the Middle 
East will be friendly to the West or 
whether it will be taken over by the 
Communists. 

Ashort time ago on June 1, Mr/ Dulles, 
the Secretary of State, spoke over a na- 
tional network and related his experi- 
ences on a trip that had just been con- 
cluded through the Middle East. At that 
time he stated that General Naguib, who 
is head of the Egyptian Government, 
was a popular hero and that this soldier, 
he was satisfied, would provide Egypt 
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with a vigorous government which will 
truly serve the people. 

The objectives and national policies 
of the. present Egyptian Government 
were fully discussed with the Secretary 
of State and at that time he was advised 
that the stationing of British troops and 
the exercise of British authority at the 
Suez base was an irritant to all of Egypt 
and that it would seek an end to the 
occupation of Egyptian territory by the 
British Army. 

The situation was intense and there 
was danger that hostilities might break 
out at any moment. The Secretary of 
State was convinced that no irrecon- 
ciliable difference existed between the 
British and the Egyptians and he thought 
that additional time might be required 
to find a peaceful solution to the prob- 
lem. Then the Secretary stated: 

I am confident that Egypt can find the 
means to develop its land and lift up its 
people and add a new, bright chapter to a 
glorious past. 


Now the surprising thing at this time, 
Mr. Speaker, is the fact that the Secre- 
tary of State has failed in this present 
instance to speak out in protest against 
the conduct of the British. There is 
every reason to believe that unless this 
problem is resolved on the basis of com- 
mon sense that we are apt to see the start 
of world war III. Our responsibility un- 
der the circumstances cannot be avoided. 

We are told, Mr. Speaker, through 
news releases reaching this country, that 
Egyptian authorities have kidnaped a 
British soldier. This is denied by the 
Egyptians. It leads one to suspect the 
motive which has prompted the British 
to exercise such drastic action in a situ- 
ation that occurs wherever military men 
are stationed. Are the British justified 
in declaring martial law against a city 
of 500,000 people? Are they justified in 
the imposition of regulations which com- 
pel the search of the people all because 
one soldier is missing? 


It is strange indeed that this decision ` 


by the occupying forces should come 
within a few hours after the ultimatum 
had been delivered to a minor civil offi- 
cer in Ismailia. No official notice was 
ever transmitted to the Government of 
Egypt. ; 

The Egyptians, of course, rejected the 
ultimatum, and the Government assert- 
ed that it has absolutely no knowledge 
of the British soldier’s whereabouts. In 
the struggle thus far between the civilian 
population and the British soldiers, two 
people have been killed and many have 
been brought before the British author- 
ities for brutal interrogation. 

Is it unfair to say that the handling 
of this situation is any worse than the 
reprisals of both the Nazis and the Com- 
munists wherever they have been in 
authority? Yet the British House of 
Commons has applauded this action. 

Mr. Speaker, how can we, in the free 
world, proclaim that we are a people who 
love freedom and justice when we stand 
idly by and take no action and speak no 
word of protest. 

I have every reason to believe, Mr. 
Speaker, that the Egyptian Government 
quite recently has been willing to yield 
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to British demands for the management 
of the Suez base but there has been no 
yielding, no spirit of compromise on the 
part of the British. And in the inci- 
dent that I am discussing, there was 
hardly time to investigate the charge 
that some Egyptian had kidnaped a 
British soldier. 

British action appears designed to 
antagonize the Egyptian Government. 
We have great hope that an honest ad- 
ministration now governs Egypt and 
that it will play an important part with 
other free nations of the world. Les, 
that it would be a considerable bulwark 
against the advance of communism in 
that important and critical area of the 
world. 

Mr. Speaker, do the British honestly 
contend that this is the first time that 
a British soldier has left his camp or his 
base without permission? Would we 
ever contend that American soldiers 
never go absent without leave? Would 
it be fair to charge that American sol- 
diers who have left their organizations 
have been kidnaped? We know, Mr. 
Speaker, that for centuries soldiers have 
deserted their posts. 

Who knows but what this British 
soldier might be on vacation without 
leave. It is also possible that some- 
where in Egypt, he might have a sweet- 
heart whom he wanted to see quite 
badly. If this should be the fact, what 
will the British say? 

It is absolutely unfair, it seems to me, 
to charge that the Egyptian Govern- 
ment has deliberately sought to arouse 
the British to such precipitate action in 
the absence of positive proof. 

Mr. Speaker, the British know that 
ever since Secretary Dulles visited Egypt 
that he obtained a promise from that 
Government that they would refrain 
from acts of violence against the occupy- 
ing forces and that the Secretary only 
wanted time to formulate a program 
that would settle once and for all the 
Anglo-Egyptian problem. I believe that 
the Egyptians have kept this promise 
faithfully. After long weeks of con- 
sultation, Secretary of State Dulles sug- 
gested an agreement, so I am informed, 
that took into account our own security 
situation which had every promise that 
it would be acceptable to both parties. 
The recent concessions by General Na- 
guib are evidence that Egypt has sought 
a peaceful settlement of the difficulty. 
As a matter of fact, the general went 
way beyond what was thought would be 
his position. Can it be, Mr. Speaker, 
that behind this unusual British move, 
there is a conspiracy to undermine Na- 
guib? Is it the first move by the British 
to find a cause for the occupation of, not 
only Ismailia but also of Cairo? These 
are fair questions to ask at this time in 
view of the drastic measures pursued by 
the British. 

Mr. Speaker, it is well to remember 
that this crisis has been precipitated at 
the time of the meeting of the three for- 
eign ministers in Washington. There 
was high hope that an agreement could 
be reached in the dispute while the 
British representative was present in 
W: n. Incidentally, no action 
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has been taken nor has our Government 
entered a protest, so far as I know, 
against this unusual move. 

I am reliably informed that Egypt 
agreed that British technicians could 
be retained at the Suez Canal base to 
maintain that important area in good 
condition, but insisted that British 
troops be removed. There was also an 
understanding that Egypt would, in case 
of war, permit the use of the base by Al- 
lied forces. If an agreement or an un- 
derstanding could have been reached 
or now be reached, it would mean that 
Egypt, at long last, would have obtained 
its freedom from military occupation. Is 
it not silly to think that the Egyptian 
Government would have jeopardized this 
agreement by initiating a plan to kidnap 
a single nonimportant British soldier? 

I repeat again what I have said be- 
fore, that the British have by this ac- 
tion sealed off a half million hostages, 
They are manhandling the people with 
whom they come in contact and thus far 
have killed two men. They have also 
been searching women, Mr. Speaker, 
with no respect for Moslem traditions 
that forbid any man to lay his hands on 
another man’s wife. 

Mr. Speaker, the British by this ac- 
tion are jeopardizing the national se- 
curity of the United States in the Middle 
East. We want, I am sure, to see the 
negotiations inaugurated by Mr. Dulles 
as Secretary of State succeed, The 
Egyptians have been reasonable. The 
British have been stubborn and unyield- 
ing and by their action are delibera- 
tively and provocatively seeking to stir 
up a fight. This may be the excuse for 
remaining in the Suez Canal zone. 

The missing British soldier is a trivial 
incident unless the British can produce 
proof positive that the soldier has been 
the victim of a plan to seize him under 
the authority of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment. I doubt that any such proof can 
or will ever be produced. Again I ask 
what are the motives for this unusual 
British action? 

There is the possibility, Mr. Speaker, 
that the British do not want to become a 
party to any agreement sponsored by 
our own Secretary of State. Just this 
week when Lord Salisbury was the guest 
of honor at the Overseas Writers Club, 
he said that the presence of British 
troops in Egypt no more infringes upon 
the sovereignty of Egypt, than the 
United States air bases in East Anglia 
-infringe upon the sovereignty of Britain. 
I am amazed at this lame excuse; it is 
a wholly unrealistic comparison. The 
United States air bases in East Anglia 
are occupied by our forces upon the in- 
vitation of Great Britain. The occupa- 
tion of the British troops in Egypt is by 
force and without the consent of the 
Egyptian people. It is not unfair to ask 
Lord Salisbury this question: If an 
American airman disappeared from his 
base in East Anglia, would we contend 
that the British Government was re- 
sponsible for the disappearance of the 
American soldier and seal off British 
communities? The answer, of course, is 
obvious, that it would be silly for the 
American forces to contend that the 
British Government was responsible for 
the soldier’s absence, 
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The action of the British in declaring 
martial law in Ismailia justified the 
Egyptian people in feeling that so long 
as there are British troops in Egypt that 
they are not completely free. 

The uncertainty and unrest that exists 
in the Middle East concerns the people 
of the United States because it involves 
our national security and endangers the 
peace of the world. A tinderbox con- 
dition exists in that area that could 
easily touch off another war. 

The time has come, Mr. Speaker, for 
this country to take a fearless and cou- 
rageous stand based upon our historic 
position that people have the right to be 
free, We have always championed the 
rights of oppressed people. Let us not 
fail at this critical time in history to 
meet our responsibility. 

We must now determine, Mr. Speaker, 
if we will encourage the friendship of 
400 million Moslems or if we will con- 
tinue to support British colonialism. 

There is no question where the Ameri- 
can people stand on this issue, it is with 
people who are at the mercy of foreign 
powers and who are demanding that 
they be given absolute freedom. 

This matter can be resolved in a 
peaceful way if all parties are reasonable 
but it will never be resolved by such a 
disastrous policy which followed in 
China, namely, of letting the dust settle, 
In the Middle East as in China, the Com- 
munists are preparing to take over. The 
soil is fertile for the spread of commu- 
nism because the people fear it less than 
they do the British. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, it is my opinion 
that until the dispute between the Brit- 
ish and the Egyptians is settled, that all 
economic and military assistance which 
the Congress has voted should be denied. 
It does not make sense that we should 
give of our substance to the British when 
they are stubborn and unyielding in an 
area of the world where danger is so 
great. 

Mr. Speaker, the time has come for 
Britain to get out of the driver’s seat in 
Egypt. 


WHERE ROLLS THE OREGON—OUT 
WHERE THE WEST BEGINS 


The SPEAKER. * Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. ANGELL] is recognized for 
20 minutes. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include therein cer- 
tain tables and extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, Mother 
Earth, enriched with abundant life- 
giving water and an equitable climate is 
God’s greatest gift to mankind’s welfare 
end happiness. The Pacific Northwest 
is blessed with these all from which 
hardy pioneers have builded a great in- 
dustrial and agricultural empire. Amer- 
ica’s economy and progress in becoming 
the greatest nation on earth stems from 
America’s immense natural resources 
and her skill, industry, and know-how in 
the growing of foods and fibers and the 
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production of machines, tools, goods, 
and services for human needs and wel- 
fare, not only for our own people but 
for our free-world neighbors in times of 
great crises and stress. 

The Pacific Northwest has made an 
outstanding contribution to this achieve- 
ment. It is of this past contribution as 
well as what the future holds in store 
that I am directing these remarks since 
the people of my congressional district, 
a part of this great region, have com- 
missioned me to represent them in the 
Congress of the United States. 

In 1812, the youthful William Cullen 
Bryant, in his poem Thanatopsis coined 
the phrase “Where rolls the Oregon” 
referring to the mighty Columbia, the 
second largest river on the American 
Continent. Since the days of the Spanish 
mariner, Bruno Heceta, first cast his eyes 
on the mouth of the great Columbia 
River on August 17, 1775 and the ex- 
ploration of the river in 1792 by Capt. 
Robert Gray and the famous explora- 
tions of Lewis and Clark across the con- 
tinent to the mouth of the river in 1805 
and 1806, the eyes of the intrepid pio- 
neers of our Nation have been turned to 
the old Oregon country which at that 
time comprised what is now Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho and parts of Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, and Canada. The 
greatest trek in all history of emigrants 
seeking new homes in an unknown wil- 
derness were made by these God-fearing, 
courageous pioneers a little over a hun- 
dred years ago when with their oxen- 
drawn wagon trains they laboriously 
wended their way across this great track- 
less continent, over plains, deserts, and 
mountain ranges, to build their homes, 
schools, and churches in this land of 
their dreams, the great Northwest. 
These loyal, intrepid pioneers in the Ore- 
gon country accomplished one of the 
great feats in the history of our Repub- 
lic in clearing the way for Government 
organization. At Champoeg, Oreg., on 
May 2, 1843 they assembled and organ- 
ized the first United States Government 
west of the Rocky Mountains, determin- 
ing for all time that this rich region 
should become a part of the United 
States rather than under some foreign 
power. Their vision, foresight and cour- 
age was well rewarded and they have 
founded for all time a community of 
industrious and loyal citizens compris- 
ing many States in the region of the old 
Oregon country, now known as the Co- 
lumbia Basin or the Pacific Northwest. 

The Third Congressional District of 
Oregon, which I am privileged to repre- 
sent, borders on the Columbia River and 
is in a strategic position in this great 
area, the Columbia River Basin. Truly 
the Pacific Northwest stands at the 
threshold of a coordinated regional de- 
velopment. The development and full 
utilization of the Columbia Basin's natu- 
ral resources are the keys to the economy 
of Oregon and the Pacific Northwest. 
Fortunately the money invested in the 
development of these huge hydroelectric 
projects is a sound investment for the 
United States. The pay out is ahead of 
schedule on the Bonneville project in my 
district and long before the amortization 
period expires the Federal Government 
will have received back the full cost with 
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interest, upkeep, and maintenance. 
During the 15 years I have had the privi- 
lege of serving the people of the Third 
District of Oregon, I have devoted much 
of my time to the problems of conserving, 
developing, and utilizing to the full the 
great storehouse of natural resources in 
the Columbia River Basin. Few regions 
are blessed with such wealth of resources. 
The immense volume of water and 
hydropower of the Columbia River 
coupled with fertile soil and an equitable 
climate provides a combination of fac- 
tors which spell success and prosperity 
in the Pacific Northwest region. 

This is true both from an industrial 
standpoint where great blocks of cheap 
hydroelectric power are needed and for 
agricultural development as well, which 
also requires both power and water. 

The Pacific Northwest is a rich and 
growing region; it has immense natural 
resources of forests, agricultural and 
grazing land, water supply, minerals, 
fish and wildlife, scenic and recreational 
areas. With about 9 percent of the Na- 
tion’s land area and 3 percent of the peo- 
ple, the Pacific Northwest has 40 percent 
of all merchantable timber, 20 percent 
of all irrigated acreage, 4 percent of all 
cropland, 20 percent of all developed 
water power, 40 percent of all potential 
hydroelectric power, 60 percent of all 
phosphate rock; large deposits of lead, 
zinc, silver, copper, and other minerals; 
4,680,000 people in April 1950—a gain of 
one-third over 1940. Later in my re- 
marks I will endeavor to discuss more in 
detail these resources and natural ad- 
vantages of the Pacific Northwest region. 
The basic region deficiencies are oil, gas, 
and coal. To overcome these deficien- 
cies it is imperative that we develop the 
immense pool of hydroelectric power 
with which we are blessed, with almost 
one-half of the available United States 
potential supply. Only some 11 percent 
has been developed thus far. 

The Columbia River Basin is the great- 
est natural source of water and power 
resources not only in America but any- 
where in the civilized world. By reason 
of the large drainage basin it covers, the 
river's flow is to a large extent continuous 
through most of the year, resulting in 
an unusual percentage of firm power in 
hydroelectric projects. This is an ex- 
ceptionally valuable asset to large indus- 
tries which need continuous firm power 
to maintain plant operation. 

My background has been such as to in- 
still in me a deep and abiding interest in 
the abundant natural resources of the 
area. My parents came to Oregon by ox 
team in 1852, where I was born and 
raised, and I have spent all of my life 
in Oregon and much of it in working for 
the conservation, development, and utili- 
zation of these vast natural resources. 
For many years I was engaged on public 
land surveys in Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, and Montana, which gave me an 
opportunity to secure firsthand informa- 
tion of the extent, the character, and the 
value of the unmatched natural re- 
sources of this great area. This, as well 
as my training and experience as a law- 
yer, has enabled me here in the Congress 
to plead with my colleagues for the de- 
velopment cf these resources which has 
resulted in favorable consideration at 
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their hands. I take some pride in re- 
porting that in the years in which I have 
served in the Congress the Columbia 
River has received in authorizations and 
appropriations for the development of 
navigation, reclamation, hydropower, 
and flood control deserved favorable con- 
sideration. It has received more appro- 
priations for public works, many times 
over, than in any other like period in 
history. 

The growth of power requirement in 
the Northwest is the result of an ex- 
tremely rapid growth in population 
coupled with expansion in electrification 
of farms, businesses, and industries in 
the area. In population growth, the Pa- 
cific Northwest has far outstripped the 
United States as a whole. In the period 
between 1940 to 1950, which is the major 
development period of the Bonneville 
Power Administration, the population of 
the State increased almost 50 percent, 
Besides having a population increase, 
more electricity than never before is be- 
ing used by all classes of customers. 
Farm, business, and industrial enter- 
prises are rapidly finding new uses for 
power, and home consumption is stead- 
ily increasing. 

I feel justified in having been a vigor- 
ous advocate of the development of these 
great resources of the Northwest not 
alone because they spell prosperity for 
the area, but because they are sound in- 
vestments for the Nation as a whole. 
This Nation in the exercise of wisdom, 
instead of curtailing the development of 
these great revenue-producing projects, 
should make available the necessary 
funds for full development as rapidly as 
the demand for electric energy requires. 
Federal funds invested in these public 
works is in the interest of economy. 

During my service I have seen the 
Bonneville and Grand Coulee projects 
through the development stage. We are 
now well advanced in construction of the 
McNary Dam and the Chief Joseph proj- 
ect on the Columbia, and in the early 
stages of construction of the Dalles 
project, on the same river. The Colum- 
bia River and its tributaries has the 
greatest potential storehouse of electric 
power of any waterway in the Nation, 
some 20 million kilowatts, of which only 
11 percent has been developed, as I have 
said. The remainder of this great 
source of energy and power is flowing to 
the sea without let or hindrance with a 
resulting loss of untold wealth to our 
people and the loss of millions in reve- 
nues which would come into the coffers 
of the United States. The Bonneville 
plant during the war turned out 570,000 
continuous kilowatts, which is equivalent 
in energy to 8,800,000 barrels of oil. Only 
15 units of the Grand Coulee plant is 
equivalent to 28 million barrels annually. 
When McNary Dam is completed the oil 
saving will be about 15,500,000 barrels 
annually. The usable steam generation 
in the Pacific Northwest is about 275,000 
kilowatts and when this capacity is run- 
ning to meet low-water conditions, 5 
million barrels will be consumed. If 
this displacement energy were developed, 
the oil saving would be, in round num- 
bers 290 million barrels annually, or 
about 95 percent of the total European 
consumption, or a quarter of our own 
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prewar consumption. I cite these facts 
to show the importance of undeveloped 
hydropower in our future economy. 

Unfortunately we have no large de- 
Posits of gas, coal, or oil in the Pacific 
Northwest, but the enormous pool of 
hydroelectric power stored in the Co- 
lumbia and other rivers compensates 
for this loss. The McNary Dam project 
alone will provide the necessary energy 
for industries which will have a total 
investment of $100 million and which 
will supply employment to 100,000 resi- 
dents of the Northwest. It is estimated 
that benefits to navigation from this 
great dam will reach a million dollars 
a year, and it will reduce pumping costs 
for the lands adjacent to the pool ap- 
proximately $300,000 a year. The power 
alone generated at this huge project 
will return to the Government $17,- 
500,000 a year to produce which 3 mil- 
lion tons of coal or 11 million barrels 
of oil would be required. It is signifi- 
cant to recall that hydroelectric power 
is not expendable like oil, gas, or coal, 
and that as long as the sun shines and 
water falls this great source of energy 
will work around the clock in the inter- 
ests of the great industries of the Pacific 
Northwest. 

While the hydroelectric power poten- 
tial of the Columbia River and its tribu- 
taries, the greatest in the United States, 
is of immense value to the entire region 
and to the Nation, nevertheless this 
great waterway with its continuous flow 
of a huge volume of water available down 
through the centuries for navigation, 
reclamation, domestic and industrial 
use, is of greater value and is one of the 
greatest assets that is possessed by any. 
area anywhere in the world. 

The Columbia River from its source 
in Canada down through the great hin- 
terland lying between the Pacific Ocean 
and the continental divide is a natural 
outlet for the commerce of this great 
region. The water-level haul from the 
Pacific Ocean through the Columbia 
River and Snake River Gorge to Lewis- 
ton in central Idaho serves an area equal 
to an empire in scope. On the bosom 
of this great river the heavily laden 
barges move to and fro from the ocean 
as far as the river has already been de- 
veloped for transportation. The United 
States Corps of Engineers’ Report 308, 
approved by the Congress, covers a com- 
prehensive plan for the full development 
of this great river basin and when the 
projects there listed and approved have 
been fully constructed transportation on 
this great river will be provided from the 
Pacific Ocean to Lewiston, Idaho. 

There are some 18 port districts now 
formed on the Columbia River from its 
mouth to its confluence with the Snake. 
The Snake River is the most important 
tributary of the Columbia and with its 
great gorge, the deepest in the United 
States, it presents ideal conditions for 
the construction of dams, storage lakes, 
and hydroelectric power projects as well 
as providing river transportation. The 
dams on the Snake will not only provide 
navigation, flood control, reclamation 
and the generation of hydroelectric 
power at the dam sites but will provide 
an immense storage basin for prevent- 
ing floods and also for storing water to 
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increase the generating capacity of the 
many hydroelectric installations down- 
stream on the Columbia. 

Probably more than any other section 
of the United States, the Northwest is a 
geographic and economic unit. The 
physical base of this unit has several in- 
gredients. Chief among these are first, 
the proximity of the great North Pacific 
Ocean, probably the most copious source 
of moisture supply in the world; second, 
the natural pattern of great airmass 
movements which sweep over the vast 
Pacific Ocean surface absorbing great 
loads of moisture and then continue 
their movement in over the land sur- 
faces of the great Northwest; and third, 
the mountainous topography of the 
Northwest which provides an ideal 
mechanism for extracting unusually 
large portions of this load of moisture as 
precipitation in the form of both rain 
and snow. 

It is here, as the saturated air masses 
move in from the ocean over the North- 
west, that the region’s extensive moun- 
tains commence their great resource 
producing service; and the region has 
not just one system of mountains, there 
are three main and several minor ranges. 

First, there is the Coast Range with 
its relatively low elevations, averaging 
only 12 to 15 hundred feet, but this is 
enough to extract from the moving air 
approximately 100 inches of rainfall, to 
give this extensive belt along the coast 
one of the most productive forest areas 
in America. 

Next in order, toward the east, is the 
Cascade Range with a crest generally 
4,500 feet high, although broken by sev- 
-eral voleanic peaks running to 10,000 or 
more feet in elevation. This forces the 
air masses, after they have crossed the 
lower Coast Range, upward through suf- 
ficient range in elevation to wring an 
additional 100 inches of rain and snow 
from the clouds and to provide a second 
broad belt of the Nation’s top-ranking 
timber producing areas. 

Beyond the heavily timbered Cascade 
Range the gigantic air masses, still car- 
rying enormous loads of moisture, con- 
tinue in their normal courses toward the 
east and south and soon reach the lofty 
and extensive backdrop of the chain of 
Rocky Mountains which encloses the 
Northwest. These extend from far 
north in Canada, through western Wy- 
oming. 

This great semicircle of lofty moun- 
tains catches a third large segment of 
the load of water carried from the ocean 
by the air masses. This third broad 
belt of heavy precipitation, although not 
as heavy as in the first two, is still suf- 
ficient to provide extensive areas of val- 
uable timber, but so much of this third 
mountainous belt is so high and so rug- 
ged that it is largely or completely de- 
void of vegetation. In a wonderful way, 
however, it serves to catch and accumu- 
late in great snow banks the heavy win- 
ter storms. It is these great accumu- 
lations of snow in the high altitudes that 
add greatly to the total water supply but 
also, because of retarded melting, swells 
the streams of the Northwest in the late 
spring and early summer to give copious 
supplies of water for irrigation when it 
is most needed. It also improves the 
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pattern of water supply for hydroelectric 
generation, for navigation and other 
purposes, 

There are thus three broad zones of 
heavy precipitation in the extensive area 
comprising Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
and the western parts of Montana and 
matching adjacent areas in Canada, 
These unique natural resources provide 
the Northwest with the largest supplies 
of manageable water of any section of 
this great country. 

It is these unusual water supplies 
which give direction and special charac- 
ter to the entire economic life of the 
area. Large areas, especially the higher 
elevations, receive such generous 
amounts of precipitation that trees of 
many varieties grow to great size to pro- 
vide the most concentrated and favor- 
able timber resources of the entire coun- 
try. Beyond this there are such exten- 
sive surpluses of water as to make one 
of the Nation’s greatest rivers. This 
great river, the Columbia, carrying, as 
it does, more than one-tenth of all the 
surface runoff of the entire country, pro- 
vides amply for all-developed and po- 
tential irrigation needs, all possible uses 
by industry, and the greatest block of 
developed and undeveloped hydroelec- 
tric energy in the country. The spread- 
ing pattern of the Columbia, and the 
enormous volume of water moving 
through it, gives unity to the area and a 
gigantic resource which for its most 
effective use challenges the ingenuity of 
the region’s rapidly growing population. 

It is highly significant for the present 
strength and the future potentials of the 
region that the character of the popula- 
tion matches the unrivaled resources. 
There is evidence that the people who 
migrated to the Northwest were of a se- 
lect group rather than average in attain- 
ments. While it is difficult to demon- 
strate through statistical analysis all the 
attributes of a population, there are 
some characteristics for which measure- 
ments have been made and assembled in 
reliable compilations. 

One of the most useful of these is the 
great volume of accumulated data on 
the educational attainment of the popu- 
lation and the standards of education 
maintained in the various States. Prob- 
ably the most complete body of compara- 
tive data was collected in the census of 
1940, when the highest grade of school- 
ing was recorded for all persons over 20 
years of age. This detail was not re- 
peated for the census of 1950, but the 
1940 figures can still be used. 

Using the 1940 census data the stand- 
ard of educational attainment, as meas- 
ured by the terminal year of schooling, 
shows the States of the Northwest to 
rank near the top. For the entire popu- 
lation between 20 and 60 years of age the 
State of Washington ranked second, Ore- 
gon fourth, and Idaho sixth. Neigh- 
boring States held the other top posi- 
tions: Utah first, California third, and 
Nevada fifth, Wyoming and Montana, 
parts of which are in the Columbia 
River drainage, ranked ninth and tenth, 
respectively, The position of leadership 


of these Western States, in general held 


for the older age groups, those between 
40 and 60, as consistently as for the 
younger groups, 20 to 40 years of age. 
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Other studies which portray the stand- 
ards of current school programs—high- 
school graduation, college attendance, 
and so forth—show these Western States 
in approximately the same positions of 
national leadership. This fortunate 
combination of high standards, well- 
educated population, and specially rich 
resources does not produce high-level 
economic results unless there are sound 
programs for combining these favorable 
ingredients into effective producing 
units. This basic and undisputed fact 
is nowhere more dramatically shown 
than in the historical trend of growth 
in the population of the Northwest itself. 

The first large-scale development of 
the hydroelectric-power resources of the 
Northwest occurred in the decade of the 
1930’s and by the early 1940's the pat- 
tern of the new Northwest had ‘become 
evident. Concurrently with these gi- 
gantic power developments there has 
come to the Northwest a whole new series 
of large industries—generally heavy 
power-using industries—that in com- 
bined total effect have produced a re- 
gional revolution. 

The dramatic effort of this resource 
development can be partly seen from the 
accelerated growth in population. The 
population of Oregon increased by more 
than 400,000 in the decade from 1940 
to 1950—a number slightly in excess of 
the population gains for the 30-year 
period 1910 to 1940. 

The population of Washington jumped 
over 600,000 in the most recent decade, 
while the increase for the 3 p 
decades was less than 600,000. 


Population 


Oregon 


1, 089, 684 
1, 521, 341 


This rate of population growth for 
Oregon was 39.6 percent for the period 
from 1940 to 1950. For Washington it 
was 37 percent, and for the entire Pacific 
Northwést it was 32.7 percent, while it 
was only 14.5 percent for the country 
as a whole. 

One of the most outstanding results of 
the pattern of widespread heavy precipi- 
tation over the Northwest is the promi- 
nent position of the area in the Nation’s 
timber resources. While the Northwest 
accounts for only 9 percent of the total 
land area of the United States and 3 per- 
cent of the country’s population, it has 
46 percent of the total volume of saw 
timber on commercial forest lands of the 
United States and 70 percent of the Na- 
tion’s virgin timber stands. 

From these forest lands the North- 
west, in 1952, provided 2,329,093 thou- 
sands of board-feet of timber which was 
52.7 percent of the total timber harvest- 
ed in the entire country. This tremen- 
dous volume of timber served as raw 


‘material in numerous processing and 


fabricating plants which prepared a 
wide variety of useful products for local, 
national and international markets, 
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3 sd volume of saw timber on commercial forest land in the United States, by softwoods 
hardwoods, and by virgin and second-growth saw timber and other areas; United 
23 and Pacific Northwest, 1952 1 


[Millions of board-feet, and percentages] 


On saw-timber areas 


1 These totals include all of Montana, but only 11 counties in western Montana are in the Pacific Northwest region, 
Source: U. S. Department of — Forest Service, Basic Forest Statistics for the United States, as of January 
1945 (revised September 1950), p 


Quantity and value of timber cut on the national forests, United States and Pacific Northwest 
States, 1952 1 


Quantity of timber cut Value of timber cut 


Land ex- 
changes 


Total Total 


Land ex- 
Sales Sales changes 


Thousand board-feet 


1 These totals include all of Montana, but only 11 counties in western Montana are geographically in the Pacific 


North gion. 
— forest products not convertible into board · ſeet were cut, the value of which was $192,947 in 1982. 


Poo U. S. Department of Agriculture, Forest Service, Report of the Chief, Statistical Supplement, 1952, p. 4. 
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With each passing year it is more 
plainly evident that the most dynamic 
influence on the economry of the North- 
west is coming from the harnessing of 
the great power potentials of its large 
and numerous streams. The Columbia 
River and its tributaries carry an 
amount of water which represents ap- 
proximately one-fourth of the annual 
runoff of the major power streams of the 
country. When fully developed this 
great river alone can provide approxi- 
mately 30 percent of the hydroelectric 
power generation of the entire country. 
When other streams of the Northwest 
are added the total is in excess of 40 
percent. A$ of January 1, 1953, only 
11.6 percent of this total capacity had 
been utilized through operating plants, 
Projects now under construction or au- 
thorized will bring this total to near 
15 percent of the potential. 

But this partial harnessing of the 
great power resources has been sufficient 
to literally electrify or energize the eco- 
nomic life of the Northwest and to dent- 
onstrate the essentials of future plans 
for logical and orderly development, 

Not only are the installed capacities 
and undeveloped potentials impressive 
when compared with the country 
as a whole, but the low costs of power 
generation make this the area of lowest 
power prices in the United States. 

The benefits of this low-cost hydro- 
power have been made widely available 
to the domestic consumers of the North- 
west and a matching low level of rates 
has been provided for industry. This 
has had great significance in the Na- 
tion’s war and postwar defense program, 


TABLE 1.—Erxisting hydroelectric power in the United States as of Jan. 1, 1953 1 


Publicly owned elec- 
tric utilities 


Privately 
Geographic division owned 


1 Figures are preliminary at time of this compilation. 
TABLE 2.— Existing and undeveloped hydroelectric te power. in the United States, 1959 geographic divisions, including States in Mountain 


Pacific divisions, Jan. 1 


Publicly owned elec- 
tric utilities 


5 
X 
8 


SESS 


— 


Bare Sapom 


8 
288583832 


BREE 


Existing development 


Geographic divisions Average annual 
serene generation —.— a ae 
(kilowatts) (kilowatts) 
u SON ira E S E — æͤ— 87, 992, 100 
INGW SOROS ᷣ U A 8 3, 232, 600 
Middle Atlantic. 6, 415, 300 
East North Central 3, 091, 550 
West North Central. 6, 388, 850 
South Atlantic 8, 677, 550 
East South Central 4, 167, 850 
West South Central 3, 615, 800 
Mountain 21, 894, 700 
et: T AE RR EES 30, 507, 900 


4 Figures are preliminary at time of this compilation, 
XCIX— 561 


Undeveloped power 


Total 
Average annual 
capacity, a ene 
(kilowatts) | (1,00) Milowa 
109, 460, 964 491, 011, 628 
4, 502, 352 14, 945, 912 
8, 122,332 34, 243, 374 
4, 016, 300 16,,755, 688 
7, 033, 327 29, 898, 59) 
11, 513, 810 37, 853, 510 
7, 530, 33, 067, 700 
4,311,024 12, 350, 586. 
25, 080, 370 111, 604, 980 
37,351, 019 201, 
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TABLE 2.—Existing and undeveloped hydroelectric power in the 


July 15 


United States, by geographic divisions, including States in Mountain 


and Pacific divisions, Jan. 1, 1953 \—Continued 


Geographie divisions 


ĩU— — —-—c — — 


Mountain: 


Undeveloped power 


Average annual Installed Average annual 
0.800 kilowatt. capacity (Loo kilowatt- 
owa owai 
ag he (kilowatts) ” hours) 
24, 571, 800 6, 915, 110 28, 983, 501 
4 800 8, 733, 345 38, 462, 261 
100 1, 062, 697 5, 002, 100 
300 1, 850, 543 8, 642, 900 
000 233, 910 1, 019, 000 
, 000 4, 275, 480 20, 729, 220 
, 600 1, 309, 365 6, 071, 298 
000 699, 920 2, 694, 700 
200 19, 445, 693 105, 145, 606 
500 280, 39, 580, 080 
400 10, 624, 797 55, 565, 601 


TABLE 3.—Eztsting and undeveloped hydro- 
electric power in the Columbia River Basin 
as of Jan. 1, 1953+ 


Existing development: 
Number of plants 
Installed capacity (kilowatts) -.-._-- SS 
Average annual generation (1,000 kilo- 
watt-hours). 2. R SES ANS 29, 232, 705 


Undeveloped power: 
Installed capacity (kilowatts)_.......... 30, 218, 500 
Average annual generation (1,000 kilo- 
8 139, 012, 100 
Total installed capacity (kilowatts)... 34, 166, 089 
Total average annual generation (1,000 
kilowatt-hours) 168, 244, 805 
Percent of total capacity developed 11.6 
1 Figures are preliminary at time of this compilation. 


Large heavy-power-consuming indus- 
tries have grown rapidly to transform 
the Northwest from a position of little 
importance industrially to the strategic 
center of some of the Nation’s most stra- 
tegic and fast-growing industries. 

With the large block of low-cost power 
available from the Grand Coulee and 
Bonneville and other projects soon to 
come into production, large new plants 
for alumina reduction and aluminum 
fabrication brought the Northwest, in 
the brief period between 1940 and 1945, 
to the No. 1 position in the Nation. 


TABLE 4.—Existing and undeveloped hydroelectric power in North Pacific Drainage, 


Jan. 


1, 19531 


Existing development 


Undeveloped power 


Average 
North Pacific Drainage? | tnstalled annual Installed annual 

capacity generation capacity generation capacity neration 

(kilowatts) (1,000 kilo- | (kilowatts) (1,000 kilo- | (kilowatts) 1,000 kilo- 

watt-hours) watt-hours) watt-hours) 
Columbia River Basin 3, 947, 589 29, 232, 705 30, 218, 500 | 139,012, 100 34, 166, 089 168, 244, 805 
Washington basins 779, 713 4, 306, 237 2, 318, 900 12, 602, 000 3, 098, 613 16, 908, 237 
Oregon basins... .-........ 129, 190 804, 400 1, 457, 400 7, 708, 700 1, 586, 590 8, 513, 100 
oo le si a EP 4, 856, 492 34, 343, 342 33, 994, 800 | 159, 322, 800 38, 851, 292 193, 666, 142 


28 are preliminary at time of this compilation. 
Pacific € Geom along Washington-Oregon coastline. 

The Northwest’s position in the field 
of mineral resources, while not as unique 
as in timber, and the generation of elec- 
tricity, is nevertheless important, and 
there is a substantial base for future 
growth in a number of important devel- 

opments. 

Of outstanding importance, both in 
the beginnings that have been made and 
in the undeveloped potentials, are the 
series of industries that can be developed 
on the basis of the enormous deposits of 
high-grade phosphate rock available 
within the basin and contiguous areas 
around its rim. These reserves consti- 
tute nearly 85 percent of the country’s 
total and approximately half of the total 
for the entire world. 

Here, again, the continued develop- 
ment of the region’s great power poten 
tial and Columbia River low-cost trans- 
portation to ocean ports will provide an 
ideal setting for this rapidly growing 
industry, where technological progress 
is rapidly bringing the electric furnace 
with very large power demands to the 
fore as a means of preparing the rock 
for both its chemical and fertilizer uses. 

Production is already under way at 
several plants, and more are being pro- 


rises Columbia River Basin and all other basins in the States of Washington and Oregon emptying into the, 


‘jected. This important material, pro- 
duced within the region, will be of spe- 
cial significance to the high-level agri- 
cultural products on the irrigated farms. 

In several other fields the Northwest 
has well developed mineral production. 
In 1950 approximately 30 percent of the 
Nation’s lead and zinc and over half its 
silver were produced in this region. The 
region yields many other mineral prod- 
ucts, and, as explained later, there is 
reason to believe that only a small part 
of i potentials has as yet been visual- 
ized, 


Again, the magic force of large blocks 
of low-cost power shows its great influ- 
ence in the recent rapid growth in elec- 
trochemical end electrometallurgical in- 
dustries in the Northwest. Some of the 
most outstanding of these are aluminum 
refining, copper and zine refining, ferro- 
alloys, iron and steel castings, calcium 
carbide and chlorine and caustic soda. 

Unfortunately nature’s almost over- 
generous supply of water has cut the to- 
pography of the Northwest so deeply 
that land suitable for irrigation is lim- 
ited to a point far short of the water 
supply. Some of the Nation’s best irri- 
gated agriculture, however, is found in 
the Northwest. The plentiful supply of 
water makes it possible to utilize the 
area’s varied climate to produce large 
quantities of valuable crops. 

The Northwest has more than 20 per- 
cent of the country’s irrigated acreage as 
of 1950. The completion of the project- 
ed multiple-purpose projects can in- 
crease this position substantially, but it 
is only through such joint projects that 
sound expansion can take place. The 
enormous power potential can contrib- 
ute much to the sound development of 
irrigation agriculture. 

The area occupies a specially promi- 
nent position in the production of apples 
and other fruits and of a variety of nuts. 
Potatoes are always an important re- 
gional crop. The annual harvest of 
grains grown on the upland areas with- 
out irrigation reach a substantial por- 
tion of the country’s totals. Wheat pro- 
duction which yields near 100 million 
bushels represents more than 10 percent 
of the Nation’s crop. 

Livestock products of great variety are 
also produced on the irrigated farms and 
pastures, on the upland-grazing areas, 
and on the high forested areas where 


Mine production of selected minerals in the Pacific Northwest, t and the United States, 1950 
(recoverable content of ores) 


E | CN REM erinncandpansnnancs samen nwedanes 
Pacific Northwest, total 
Percent of United 8 


Oregon... 
Washington 


11 counties in the western part. 


OO a © os, 


Copper Lead Siiver Zine 
Short tons Short tons Fine ounces Short tons 
909, 343 430, 827 42, 459, 014 623, 375 
61, 661 129, 993 23, 062, 987 170, 396 
6.8 30, 2 54.3 27.3 
2,107 100, 16, 095, 019 87, 890 
54, 478 19, 617 6, 590, 747 67, 678 
19 17 13, 565 21 
5, 057 10, 334 363, 656 14, 807 


1 These figures include total production for Montana, but the Pacific Northwest includes in Montana only the 


Source U. S. Department of Interior, Bureau of Mines, Minerals Yearbook, 1950. 
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plentiful rainfall provides extensive 
lush pasturage. 

The rapid growth of the aluminum re- 
duction industry in the Pacific North- 
west is the result of alert action by lead- 
ers of the region and progressive de- 
velopment of cheap hydroelectric power. 
There were no aluminum reduction 
plants in the area prior to 1940. How- 
ever, by 1944 the Pacific Northwest's ca- 
pacity to produce aluminum from 
alumina—shipped in from other areas— 
amounted to 316,000 net tons, or 28 per- 
cent of the national total. By December 
1952, the region’s capacity had grown 
to 498,300 tons, an increase of 58 percent 
over 1944, and to 41 percent of the na- 
tional capacity. The Big Three of the 


Aluminum reduction capacities 1. 
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aluminum industry—Alcoa, Kaiser, and 

Reynolds—have been in the region for 

some time. It is expected that 104,000 

tons of new capacity may be added dur- 

ing 1953-54 by the Harvey Machine Co.— 

pai tons, and the Anaconda Copper 
Co.—50,000 tons. 

The following table portrays the com- 
parative capacities of aluminum reduc- 
tion plants in the Pacific Northwest in 
1944 and 1952 and the probable 1953-54 
expansions. For continued expansion of 
the aluminum and other industries there 
will have to be rapid development of 
more hydroelectric power which is the 
region’s greatest resource. Luckily, it is 
not exhaustible like natural gas. or oil, 
and some other forms of energy. 


United States and Pacific Northwest 1944, December 


1952, and probable increase in Pacific Northwest 1953-54 
[In thousands of short tons} 


DPC 
Harvey Machine Co. 


Opera 


Reynolds... 
5 Corp... 


he Dalles 
Montana: Columbia | Anaconda Copper 
Falls, 


To be com- 
Capacity | Owner and opera 
tor De- | pleted in 
in 1944 | operator ſcember 1952| 1953-54 
11 0 


Reynolds 
Kaiser 


1 Not including temporary operation, December 1952, of 96,100 tons for the United States which includes 8, 900 tons 
at — at Vancouver, Wash. 


8. Surplus Property Board. Aluminum plants and facilities. Report to the Congress, Sept. 21, 1945, 
Mining Mines, 


* go G. P. Aluminum. Engineering and 
Pen a Metals Branch. 

This necessarily brief presentation of 
the basic features of the natural re- 
sources of the Pacific Northwest and the 
unfolding pattern of economic function- 
ing of the area has omitted many fea- 
tures that are important. There are so 
many unique and powerful forces that 
merit consideration that it would take 
a substantial volume to tell the whole 
story. 

The picture of the Northwest is not 
complete, however, or even realistic with 
a mere description of developments that 
have already taken place. 

The most important economic facts 
about the Northwest are its undeveloped 
potential and the dynamic program that 
is needed to bring its great resources 
fully to the service of the Nation. 

To see these points more clearly it is 
only necessary to recall the outstanding 
developments that have occurred on the 
basis of fractional use of available re- 
sources. 

By January 1953 only 11.8 percent of 
the power potential of the great Colum- 
bia River system had been developed. 
Yet this was sufficient to give the region 
an outstanding position in several heavy 
power-consuming industries and to im- 
part momentum to the growth of numer- 
ous other economic activities and also 
permit a substantial increase in the 
plane of living of the region’s population 


Journal, February 1953, p. 89; U. S. Bureau of 
because of the Nation’s lowest power 
rates. 

The remarkable contribution of the 
Northwest to the Nation’s lumber sup- 
ply—more than one-half of the total in 
1952—still leaves tremendous areas of 
virgin forest land untouched. Millions 
of acres of rich timberland are not 
cropped because they are not accessible— 
much of this Northwest in the high 
mountainous areas is still an unbroken 
wilderness and even in the developed 
timber areas the incomplete network of 
access roads permits countless trees to 
grow to great dimensions only to die, 
then decay and make room for new 
growth and the repetition of the waste- 
ful uncropped process. 

Over much of this same inaccessible 
wilderness area of the Northwest there 
has been little or no systematic explora- 
tion for minerals. Scarcity of geological 


-maps and neglected surveys make it dif- 


ficult to appraise the potentials. Much 
of this unexplored area, however, is 
known to be in belts of heavy minerali- 
zation, which makes it relatively safe to 
assume that systematic exploration will 
yield important new producing mines. 
Another significant feature in any ap- 
praisal of mineral potential is the basic 
fact that more than half of the entire 
Northwest has been blanketed with a 
geologically recent outflow of lava. This 
has covered the older geological forma- 
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tions with a layer of mineral deficient 
cover, some of it very thin but grading 
into thick deposits of thousands of feet. 

We can only speculate on what might 
be under this great lava blanket and 
what could be revealed by a well-planned 
program of geologic mapping and min- 
eral exploration. 

An examination of a mineral map of 
the West will show that a broad belt of 
heavy mineralization extends through 
the entire reach of mountainous sections 
of the West. Just south of the lava 
blanketed Northwest this belt extends 
from central California across Nevada 
and Utah and to the crest of the Rocky 
Mountains in central Colorado. The 
same mineralization continues on into 
southern California, across Arizona and 
well into New Mexico. 

That it extends to the north is indi- 
cated by the rich mining areas in western 
Montana and the Panhandle of Idaho 
where the geological formations are out- 
side the lava fields. 

Over extensive areas this blanket of 
recent outpourings would not be a block 
to effective mining where workable de- 
posits are found. In these critical times 
when the possession of a plentiful sup- 
ply of minerals is so vital to the welfare 
and very life of the Nation, there is great 
merit in probing the potentials of this 
great Northwest region. 

We in this great new continent of 
America, with its wealth of natural re- 
sources, should not underestimate the 
favored position in which we find our- 
selves and the blessings that are ours. 
As has been said, let us confess that our 
great good fortune is not because we in 
America are one whit better or more de- 
serving of God’s blessings, but simply 
because we have the tremendous virgin 
resources of a new continent to divide 
among only 150 million skilled people, 
while in Asia nearly 1,500 million un- 
skilled people must divide the meager 
resources of a long-used continent. 

Mr. Speaker, this brief survey of the 
natural resources, present development, 
and potential possibilities of this great 
region known as the Pacific Northwest 
stresses the importance of the program 
which was initiated even before Presi- 
dent Jefferson sent Lewis and Clark cn 
their memorable journey across the Na- 
tion to explore this great region. The 
pioneers who followed laid the founda- 
tions of a civilization which has rarely 
been equaled in any part of the world’s 
surface. 

Theodore Roosevelt as President of the 
United States in 1908 made a great con- 
tribution in this program for the con- 
servation, development, and full utiliza- 
tion of the natural resources of this great 
Nation and particularly the forests, min- 
erals, water, and soil of the Far West. 
He said: 

Each river system, from its headwaters in 
the forest to its mouth on the coast, is a 
single unit and should be treated as such. 

Running water is a most valuable natural 
asset of the people, and there is urgent need 
for conserving it for navigation, for power, 
for irrigation, and for domestic and munici- 
pal supply. 

The improvement of our inland water- 
ways can be and should be made to pay for 
itself as far as practicable from the inci- 
dental proceeds from waterpower and other 
uses. Navigation should of course be free. 
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But the greatest return will come from the 
increased commerce, growth, and prosperity 
of our people. For this we have already 
waited too long. Adequate funds should be 
provided, by bond issue if necessary, and the 
work should be delayed no longer. The de- 
velopment of our waterways and the con- 
servation of our forests are the two most 
pressing physical needs of the country. 
They are interdependent, and they should 
be met vigorously, together, and at once. 

There is urgent need for prompt and 
decisive action, 


President Theodore Roosevelt in 
pleading this cause for the conservation 
and development of America’s natural 
resources was only following the sage ad- 
vice of another great American states- 
man of long ago, Daniel Webster, whose 
words are chiseled in the plaque over our 
Speaker’s rostrum: 

Let us develop the resources of our land, 
call forth its powers, promote all its great 
interests and see whether we also in our day 
and generation may not perform something 
worthy to be remembered. 


As in the days of Theodore Roosevelt 
there was need, as he said, for prompt 
and decisive action in the conservation 
and development of these great natural 
resources, so today we in our time and 
generation will be derelict in our duty 
and short-sighted in our vision if we fail 
to provide the necessary funds and legis- 
lation needed to conserve and protect to 
the full these great natural resources 
which belong to all the people and which 
are being wasted and depleted. Unless 
we make possible the full use of our 
water, forests, soil, and hydroelectric 
power we will be unable to meet the heavy 
demands upon our economy and to pro- 
vide for our own people the high stand- 
ard of living they now enjoy, and at the 
same time to perform our full part in 
maintaining a peaceful and stable world. 

Notwithstanding the great productive 
capacity of America and the high stand- 
ards of living we enjoy, we have been 
dissipating and frittering away our re- 
sources in world wars, three such titanic 
struggles having taken place in one gen- 
eration. Since the Korean war began 
we have spent over $100 billion in war- 
fare which seemingly is leading nowhere. 
We have come to the full realization that 
the great economic, social, and political 
problems of the world cannot be solved 
by guns and bombs but by cooperation 
and spiritual values. Recently 34 United 
States Senators introduced in the Senate 
of the United States a resolution looking 
toward worldwide disarmament and mu- 
tual cooperation among the nations of 
the world, 

On June 15 last I introduced a similar 
resolution in the House (H. Con. Res. 
111). In this resolution we called atten- 
tion to the fact that the peoples of the 
earth are plunged into an accelerated 
armament race which imposes tremen- 
dous burdens on their economic well- 
being and threatens their very lives and 
basic freedoms, which can only be obvi- 
ated by international agreements for 
universal disarmament buttressed with 
security against violation. The resolu- 
tion calls upon the President to develop 
a plan for universal disarmament and 
the use of our resources and manpower 
now being used for arms for construc- 
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tive ends at home and abroad, coupled 
with concerted action by the United Na- 
tions and its member states in a plan to 
secure vastly increased trade with other 
nations and in helping to overcome 
hunger, disease, illiteracy, and despair 
which have been among the prime causes 
of past wars, to the end that world peace 
through peaceful means may be 
achieved. 

President Eisenhower, a devoted advo- 
cate of peace among the nations of the 
world, on April 16, 1953, made an appeal 
for world peace which has had a great 
impact on international relations. The 
President laid down five principles of 
international relationship: 

First, no people on earth can be held, 
as a people, to be an enemy, for all 
humanity shares the common hunger for 
peace and fellowship and justice. 

Second, no nation’s security and well- 
being can be lastingly achieved in isola- 
tion, but only in effective cooperation 
with fellow nations. 

Third, any nation’s right to a form of 
government and an economic system of 
its own choosing is inalienable. 

Fourth, any nation’s attempt to dic- 
tate to other nations their form of gov- 
ernment is indefensible. 

Fifth, a nation’s hope of lasting peace 
cannot be firmly based upon any race in 
armaments, but rather upon just rela- 
tions and honest understanding with all 
other nations. 

The President in his program for world 
cooperation to promote peace said: 

We are prepared to reaffirm, with the most 
concrete evidence, our readiness to help build 


“a world in which all peoples can be productive 
and prosperous, 

This Government is ready to ask the people 
to join with all nations in devoting a sub- 
stantial percentage of any savings achieved 
by real disarmament to a fund for world aid 
and reconstruction, The purposes of this 
great work would be: To help other peoples 
to develop the underdeveloped areas of the 
world, to stimulate profitable and fair world 
trade, to assist all peoples to know the bless- 
ings of productive freedom, 

The monuments of this new kind of war 
would be these: Roads and schools, hospitals 
and homes, food and health. We are ready, 
in short, to dedicate our strength to serving 
the needs, rather than the fears, of the 
world. 

1 know of nothing I can add to make plainer 
the sincere purpose of the United States. 


If the objective of these resolutions 
and the peace program of the President 
were put into effect a new day of hope 
and courage would dawn for all the na- 
tions of the world, and the great progress 
we have made in the development of the 
God-given resources of our country could 
be used by our citizens for their own 
welfare, comfort, and enjoyment rather 
than having three-fourths of our pro- 
duction given to the prosecution of war 
and the destruction of human life. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House on 
Thursday and Friday of this week for 
20 minutes each, following the legisla- 
tive business of the day and any special 
orders heretofore entered, 
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Mr. HESELTON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 20 
minutes tomorrow, following the legisla- 
tive business of the day and any special 
orders heretofore entered. 


DISARMAMENT AND PEACE 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I re- 

gret that circumstances beyond my con- 
trol prevented me yesterday from ad- 
vising the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
ARENDS] that I wanted to be associated 
with those who joined in the sponsorship 
of House Concurrent Resolution 132, 
which he introduced, and the identical 
resolution, House Concurrent Resolution 
133, which the gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. Hays] introduced. 
In a previous session of Congress, I 
joined with others both here and in the 
other body in sponsoring similar resolu- 
tions. z 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
ARENDS] called specific attention to the 
fact that on many occasions President 
Eisenhower has said that our one great 
objective is to bring about permanent 
peace “founded upon decent trust and 
cooperative effort among nations.” .And 
as the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Hays] stated, these resolutions are in en- 
tire accord with what the President said 
in his magnificent address in April. 
Surely, the overwhelming majority of the 
American people want to do everything 
possible to further the efforts of their 
Government toward achieving complete 
disarmament with safeguards to protect 
their security and that of all other na- 
tions and they realize that a great deal of 
the tremendous expenditures now fiow- 
ing into armaments all over the world 
could be used for more constructive and 
essential purposes if we could only have 
an effective peace. I want to emphasize 
that the resolutions cannot possibly be 
properly construed as indicating any lack 
of effort on the part of this Government 
now or in the past toward that end, 
Rather, they seek to give added impetus 
to those efforts, which I think, is particu- 
larly appropriate at this time in view of 
the developments throughout the coun- 
tries behind the Iron Curtain, 


VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I take this minute to announce 
that on tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock 
a subcommittee of the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs will hear Mr. Stirling, 
the Acting Director of Veterans’ Affairs, 
Admiral Boone, the Medical Director, 
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and Mr. Odum, who has been the legal 
counsel and who under the new reor- 
ganization plan is the Deputy Admin- 
istrator of a new and larger division. 
They are making suggestions as to how 
hospitalization of non-service- connected 
cases can be accomplished justly and 
satisfactorily, and also certain recom- 
mendations regarding dental care of 
patients. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. When we had the 
appropriations bill before the House a 
short time ago it was suggested in re- 
spect to one amendment that the gentle- 
woman’s committee would report out 
some legislation dealing with the matter 
of hospitalization of non-service-con- 
nected disabilities. Can the gentle- 
woman tell us whether or not that legis- 
lation will be reported out of her com- 
mittee? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
may say that the Subcommittee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs is considering it, and I hope 
it will be ready. The American Medical 
Association, American Hospital Associa- 
tion, the head of the NP Association, 
the head of the Tuberculosis Association, 
the veterans’ organizations and insur- 
ance companies, and others are testify- 
ing on better insurance. The committee 
has held numerous hearings and has 
more scheduled. The Veterans’ Admin- 
istration also is very much interested. 
Of course, I think some plan will be 
worked out that will, be satisfactory and 
just. It is not an easy problem. I am 
sure of one thing, and that is the Mem- 
bers of the House want the veterans who 
are injured and ill cared for. 

Mr. HALLECK. May we expect it by 
the end of the session? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts, 
That depends on when we adjourn. 

Mr. HALLECK. We are hoping to ad- 
journ the last of this month. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
do not know whether something will be 
ready then or not. Today the Veterans’ 
Administration made certain suggestions 
as to what could be accomplished in an 
administrative way, suggestions that 
seem very logical. 

I may say to the gentleman that since 
the amendment with regard to restric- 
tions on dental care the men are not 
receiving any dental care at all. They 
are discussing that also in the committee. 
I believe Members would find the hear- 
ings very valuable in every way. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. O’Konsxr1 and to include an article. 

Mrs. Kee and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. PERKINS in three instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Jones of Alabama and to include 
an editorial. 

Mr. Rooney to include extraneous 
matter in his remarks in Committee of 
the Whole. 
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Mr. Vor in five instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. DOLLINGER and to include extrane- 
ous matter. ‘ 

Mr. Lane in 4 instances, in 1 instance 
to include his own remarks and in the 
other to include extraneous matters also. 

Mrs. CHURCH and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Brownson and to include a vale- 
dictory address at Dartmouth College 
by a constituent. 

Mr. Scuenck and to include extrane- 
ous material. 

Mr. HESELTON and to include extrane- 
ous material. 

Mr. Martin of Iowa notwithstanding 
that the cost is estimated by the Public 
Printed to be $378 and in another in- 
stance to include an editorial. 

Mrs. HARDUFN and to include a report. 

Mr. Hays ef Arkansas notwithstanding 
that the cost of printing is estimated at 
$224 by the Public Printer. 

Mr. Bartey and to include an article 
from the New York Journal-American. 

Mr. ELTTorr and to include a news- 
paper editorial. 3 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. Hore and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Youncer and to include a talk by 
Professor Fisher. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. O’Hara of Minnesota (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Aucust H. ANDRESEN), in- 
definitely, on account of illness. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON, for July 16 to 21, in- 
clusive, on account of official business. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 2394. An act to amend the District 
Police and Firemen’s Salary Act of 1953; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a joint resolution of the 
House of the following title, which was 
thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. J. Res. 294. Joint resolution continuing 
the availability of appropriations for the 
Small Defense Plants Administration for 
the month of July 1953, and for other pur- 
poses. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on July 14, 1953, 
present to the President, for his ap- 
proval, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.5710. An act to amend further the 
Mutual Security Act of 1951, as amended, 
and for other purposes; and 
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H. R. 5451. An act to amend the wheat 
marketing quota provisions of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 16 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, July 16, 1953, at 12 o’clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speakers table and referred as follows: 

848. A letter from the Ase tant Secretary 
of Agriculture, transmitting the report on 
cooperation of the United States with Mex- 
ico in the control and eradication of foot- 
and-mouth disease for the month of May 
1953, pursuant to Public Law 8, 80th Con- 
gress; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

849. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture, transmitting a draft of a bill 
entitled “A bill to continue authority to 
make funds available for loans and grants 
under title V of the Housing Act of 1949, 
as amended”; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

850. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a pro- 
posed supplemental appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1954 in the amount of $150 million 
for the Department of Agriculture (H. Doc. 
No. 208); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

851. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a draft of a bill entitled 
“A bill to amend the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, to provide a national-defense reserve of 
tankers and to promote the construction of 
new tankers, and for other purposes“; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
erles. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BISHOP: Joint Committee on the Dis- 
position of Executive Papers. House Re- 
port No. 808. Report on the disposition of 
certain papers of sundry executive depart- 
ments. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BISHOP: Joint Committee on the Dis- 
position of Executive Papers. House Re- 
port No, 809. Report on the disposition of 
certain papers of sundry executive depart- 
ments, Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. DONDERO: Committee on Public 
Works. H. R. 6201. A bill authorizing 
the State of California to collect tolls for 
the use of certain highway crossings across 
the Bay of San Francisco; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 810). Referred to the House 
Calendar, 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. S. 122. An 
act directing the conveyance of certain prop- 
erty to the city of Rupert, Idaho; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 834). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, S. 2097. An 
act to increase the amount authorized to be 
appropriated for the construction of the 
Eklutna project; with amendment (Rept. No. 
835). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 
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Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. H. R. 4985. A 
bill to provide a decree of competency for 
United States Indians in certain cases; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 836). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. H. R. 3598. A 
bill to consolidate the Parker Dam power 
project and the Davis Dam project; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 837). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. House Resolu- 
tion 315. Resolution requesting the Secre- 

- tary of the Interior negotiate a fair and just 
settlement with the Crow Tribe of Indians 
for use of tribal property in construction 
of the Hardin project; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 838). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. JOHNSON: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H. R. 6039. A bill to amend section 47c 
of the National Defense Act; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 839). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: Committee on - 


Interior and Insular Affairs. H. R. 6217. A 
bill relating to mining claims located on land 
with respect to which a permit or lease has 
been issued, or an application or offer for 
permit or lease has been made, under the 
mineral leasing laws, or known to be valuable 
for minerals subject to disposition under the 
mineral leasing laws, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 840). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. House Concur- 
rent Resolution 108. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress that certain 
tribes of Indians should be freed from Fed- 
eral supervision; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 841). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. H. R. 1797. A 
bill to provide for the conveyance of certain 
land to the State of Oklahoma for the use 
and benefit of the Eastern Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College at Wilbur- 
ton, Okla., and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 842). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan: Committee on 
Government Operations. House Resolution 
261. Resolution disapproving Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 7 of 1953; without amendmerit 
(Rept. No. 843). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan: Committee on 
Government Operations. House Resolution 
262. Resolution disapproving Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 8 of 1953; without amendment 
(Rept. No, 844). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan: Committee 
on Government Operations. H. R. 6117. A 
bill to provide for the orderly transaction of 
the public business in the event of the death, 
incapacity, or separation from office of a dis- 
bursing officer of the military departments; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 845). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. REED of New York: Committee on 
Ways and Means. H. R. 5256. A bill to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code with respect to 
the retirement of judges of the Tax Court of 
the United States; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 846). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. HILLINGS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 2633. A bill for the relief of 
Lee Sig Cheu; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 811). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 2650. A bill for the relief of 
Sister Anna Ettl; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 812). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 3005. A bill for the relief of 
Charles Sabah; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 813). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Miss THOMPSON of Michigan: Committee 
on the Judiciary. H. R. 3035. A bill for the 
relief of Stephania Ziegler (Sister Benitia), 
Anna Hagel (Sister Clara), and Theresia 
Tuppinger (Sister Romana); without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 814). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr, GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 3228. A bill for the relief of 
Mrs. Ursula Eichner Clawges; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 815). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 3235. A bill for the relief of 
Ruth Rumiko Fukano; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 816). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. HILLINGS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 3236. A bill for the relief of 
Constantin and Lucia (Bercescu) Turcano; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 817). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 3255. A bill for the relief of 
Ernst Sbaschnik, Sr.; without amendment 
(Rept. No, 818). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary; H. R. 3281. A bill for the relief of 
Peter P. S. Ching; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 819). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 3360. A bill for the relief of 
Yuriko Akimoto; with amendment (Rept. No. 
820). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. HILLINGS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 3390. A bill for the relief of 
Eiko Tanaka; with amendment (Rept. No. 
821). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. HILLINGS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 3455. A bill for the relief of 
Jalal Rashtian; with amendment (Rept. No. 
822). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 3526. A bill for the relief of 
Josef Ablassmeier; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 823). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 4254. A bill for the relief of 
Aneta Popa; with amendment (Rept. No. 
824). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary.. H. R. 3828. A bill for the relief of 
Antonio Bruno; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 825). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Miss THOMPSON of Michigan; Committee 
on the Judiciary. H. R. 4439. A bill for the 
relief of John Abraham and Ann Abraham; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 826). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


July 15 


Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R.4577. A bill for the relief of Edith 
Maria Gore; without amendment (Rept. No. 
827). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House, 

Miss THOMPSON of Michigan: Committee 
on the Judiciary. H. R. 4707. A bill for the 
relief of Lee Yim Quon; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 828). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R.4972. A bill for the relief of John 
Jeremiah Botelho; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 829). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 5195. A bill for the relief of Max 
Kassner; without amendment (Rept. No. 
830). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. HILLINGS: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 5268. A bill for the relief of Selim 
(Robert) Salloum; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 831). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 5887. A bill for the relief of 
George Michael Jabour; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 832). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. HILLINGS: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 5951. A bill for the relief of 
Eveline Brigitte Bartl (Eveline B. Hermann); 
without amendment (Rept. No. 833). Re« 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. COLE of New York: 

H. R. 6305. A bill to amend the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1946, as, amended; to the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. REED of New York: 

H. R. 6306. A bill to restore to corporations 
the privilege of paying income taxes in four 
equal installments; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MORANO: 

H. R. 6307. A bill to amend the United 
States Housing Act of 1937 to permit wives 
to occupy low-rent housing, if otherwise eli- 
gible to do so, even though their husbands, 
by reason of active military or naval service, 
do not live with them; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. PILCHER: 

H. R. 6308. A bill to provide for the return 
to the former owners of certain lands ac- 
quired in connection with the Jim Woodruff 
Dam project of mineral interests in such 
lands; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H. R. 6309 A bill to provide for the return 
to the former owners of certain lands ac- 
quired in connection with the Jim Woodruff 
Dam project of mineral interests in such 
lands; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. YOUNGER: 

H. R. 6310. A bill to amend the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938 to exempt operations in 
the transportation of livestock, fish, and 
agricultural, floricultural, and horticultural 
commodities from the act and from regula- 
tion by the Civil Aeronautics Board there- 
under; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DOWDY: 

H. R. 6311. A bill to exempt an increased 
number of acres harvested for nuts from the 
marketing quotas on peanuts; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. KEARNS: 

H. R. 6312. A bill to amend the District of 

Columbia Police and Firemen'’s Salary Act of 
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1953; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, 
By Mr. PRIEST: 

H. R. 6313. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to restore military status 
to the commissioned corps; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 6314. A -bill to amend section 3404 
and related sections of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H. R. 6315. A bill to provide that reversion- 
ary interests in life insurance shall not be 
included in the gross estate of a decedent in 
certain cases; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. WEICHEL (by request): 

H. R. 6316. A bill to amend the act of De- 
cember 3, 1942; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

H. R. 6317. A bill to authorize the sale of 
certain vessels to Brazil for use in the coast- 
wise trade of Brazil; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H. R. 6318. A bill to extend emergency for- 
eign merchant vessel acquisition and oper- 
ating authority of Public Law 101, 77th Con- 
gress, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. WITHROW: 

H. R. 6319. A bill to establish fifth-class 
mail; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. — 

By Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan: 

H. R. 6320. A bill to extend and improve 
the old-age and survivors insurance system, 
to provide permanent and total disability 
insurance and rehabilitation benefits, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TAYLOR: 

H. R. 6321. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to a compact between the State of 
New Jersey and the State of New York known 
as the waterfront commission compact, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GORDON: 

H. Con. Res. 135. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring universal disarmament; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BATTLE: 

H. Con. Res. 136. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring universal disarmament; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CARNAHAN: 

H. Con. Res. 137. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring universal disarmament; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ZABLOCKI: 

H. Con. Res. 138. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring universal disarmament; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ADDONIZIO: 

H. Con, Res. 139. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring universal disarmament; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. BOLLING: 

H. Con. Res. 140. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring universal disarmament; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DONOHUE: 

H. Con. Res. 141. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring universal disarmament; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FRIEDEL: 

H. Con. Res. 142. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring universal disarmament; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GARY: 

H. Con. Res. 143. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring universal disarmament; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HOLIFIELD: 

H. Con. Res. 144. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring universal disarmament; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. HOWELL: 

H. Con, Res. 145. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring universal disarmament; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 
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By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

H. Con. Res. 146. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring universal disarmament; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. MARSHALL: 

H. Con. Res. 147. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring universal disarmament; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MILLER of California: 
H. Con. Res. 148. Concurrent resolution fa- 


voring universal disarmament; to the Com- 


mittee on Foreign Affairs. 
By Mr. O'HARA of Illinois: 

H. Con. Res. 149. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring universal disarmament; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. PHILBIN: 

H. Con. Res. 150. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring universal disarmament; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. RAINS: 

H. Con. Res. 151. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring universal disarmament; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. REAMS: 

H. Con. Res. 152. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring universal disarmament; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: $ 

H. Con. Res. 153. Concurrent resolution fa- 
yoring universal disarmament; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H. Con. Res, 154. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring universal disarmament; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. YATES: 

H. Con. Res. 155. Concurrent resolution fa- 
yoring universal disarmament; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. MACK of Illinois: 

H. Con. Res. 156. Concurrent resolution fa- 
yoring universal disarmament; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania: 

H. Con. Res. 157. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring universal disarmament; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

H. Con. Res. 158. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the condemnation of the people of 
the United States of religious and political 
persecutions behind the Iron Curtain; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mrs. KELLY of New York: 

H. Con. Res. 159. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the condemnation of the people of 
the United States of religious and political 
persecutions behind the Iron Curtain; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. RIEHLMAN: 

H. Res. 339. Resolution amending House 
Resolution 150, 88d Congress, with respect 
to expenses incurred by the Committee on 
Government Operations, acting as a whole 
or by subcommittee; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ALLEN of Illinois: 

H. R. 6322. A bill for the relief of Lucy 
Wulf Harlan and Heidi Elizabeth Harlan; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BAILBY: 

H. R. 6323. A bill for the relief of Charles 
H. Skidmore; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

H. R. 6324. A bill for the relief of Orlando 
Lucarini; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. DELANEY: 

H. R. 6325. A bill for the relief of George 

Vourderis; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
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H. R. 6326. A bill for the relief of Manuel 
Joao Sousa Da Conceicao; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FARRINGTON: 

H. R. 6327. A bill for the relief of Osamu 
prea bys to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
H. R. 6328. A bill permitting the exchange 
of certain public lands in the vicinity of 
Waimea, county of Hawaii, in the Territory 
of Hawaii; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. KEARNS: 

H. R. 6329. A bill for the relief of Truus 
Yetta de Lange Zygala (Mrs. John Zygala); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. KELLY of New York: 

H. R. 6330. A bill for the relief of Irving 
Beilin Chang and Wonona Wong Chang (or 
Yit Chen Wong) and Amos Hwei Chang (or 
Amos Hwei Cheh Chang); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 6331. A bill for the relief of Roy Fuji- 

saki; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. MCCORMACK: 

H. R. 6332. A bill for the relief of James 
Philip Coyle; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MORANO: 

H. R. 6333. A bill for the relief of Louis 
DiScala; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6334. A bill for the relief of Michele 
Agostino; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H. R. 6335. A bill for the relief of Otto 
Arild Sletta; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 8 

By Mr. VAN ZANDT: 

H. R. 6336. A bill for the relief of Capt. 
Frederick C. Wiesner; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

391. By Mr. MERRILL: Petition of Thelma 
Bridges and other citizens of Clark County, 
Ind., requesting the passage of H. R. 1227; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

392. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Wister 
R. Williams and others, Daytona Beach, Fla., 
requesting passage of H. R. 2446 and H. R. 
2447, social-security legislation known as 
the Townsend plan; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 


SENATE 


Tuourspay, JuLy 16, 1953 


(Legislative day of Monday, July 6, 
1953) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, we thank Thee for 
this world of beauty in the midst of 
which we walk; for the dawn of the 
morning, for the stars in the night sky, 
for the gifts of love and of friendship, for 
sacred and sunny memories, and for 
every radiant hope which inspires us on 
our pilgrim way. 

Help us this day to live worthily as 
Thy children, to be true and just in meet- 
ing every experience, to rise above all 
worry, fear, and hatred, and to live in 
an atmosphere of spiritual serenity, 
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knowing that Thy completeness flows 
around our incompleteness and around 
our restlessness Thy rest. Help us al- 
ways to see the best that glimmers 
through the worst. Take our lips, speak 
through them. Kindle our minds with 
the apprehension of Thy truth. Set our 
wills on fire to do Thy will and to serve 
Thy children everywhere. So in this 
spirit of true service may we walk today 
and all the days. We ask it in the Sav- 
iour’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. KNow ann, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, July 15, 1953, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, its reading 
clerk, announced that the House had 

` passed a bill (H. R. 6200) making sup- 
plemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1954, and for other 
purposes, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H. R. 5898) to extend until 
December 31, 1953, the period with re- 
spect to which the excess-profits tax 
shall be effective, and it was signed by 
the President pro tempore. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that following 
the quorum call there may be the cus- 
tomary morning hour for the purpose of 
permitting Senators to introduce bills 
and joint resolutions and to transact 
other regular routine business under the 
usual 2-minute limitation on speeches. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR CALL OF CALENDAR 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, pur- 
suant to the announcement heretofore 
made, I ask unanimous consent that fol- 
lowing the morning hour to which I 
have just referred, there may be a call of 
the calendar of bills to which there is 
no objection, from the beginning of the 
calendar through No. 522, which is 
S. 2111. 

. The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 
Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate the cal- 
endar call today will be discontinued 
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with No. 522, which is S. 2111, because 
the calendar committees of both the ma- 
jority and the minority felt that addi- 
tional time was needed for study, since 
a large number of bills have been re- 
ported in the past 2 days. 

Unless legislative difficulties arise in 
the meantime, I shall propose to have 
another calendar call on Saturday, be- 
ginning with No. 523, which is S. 2137, 
and continuing through the bills that 
will be on the calendar tomorrow. It 
may not be possible, and probably will 
not be possible, to include in the Sat- 
urday call of the calendar bills reported 
on Saturday, or perhaps even on Fri- 
day, unless the calendar committees have 
had a chance to study them. However, 
I shall make announcement later as to 
where the calendar call will be termi- 
nated on Saturday. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a qucstion? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Has the acting ma- 
jority leader given any thought to hav- 
ing the Senate meet at, say 10 o’clock 
in the morning on Saturday, so that the 
calendar call might be finished by 2 
o'clock, thus permitting Senators who 
may wish to leave the city to return 
to their home States to do so at an 
earlier hour? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I shall be glad to 
discuss the matter with the minority 
leader, to see if such a plan cannot be 
worked out. Of course, it will depend 
upon the legislative progress made to- 
day and also upon the situation with 
respect to committee meetings. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I am certain the 
Senator from California would agree 
that rather than to have the Senate 
meet on Saturday, which is generally an 
unsatisfactory plan, it might be more 
acceptable to meet earlier tomorrow. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Ishall be prepared 
to make an announcement later today 
as to the schedule of morning meetings, 
either tomorrow or on Saturday. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. My understanding of 
the program is unclear. Does the Sena- 
tor plan to have the calendar called 
again on Saturday? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes. It is planned 
to call the calendar on Saturday, begin- 
ning with No. 523, which is S. 2137. 

For the information of the minority 
leader, and of the Senate, as well, the 
unfinished business is Calendar No. 218, 
Senate Joint Resolution 49, proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women. Again depending on 
the legislative situation, it may be de- 
sirable during the next day or so, or even 
today, for that matter, if the calendar 
call should be finished by an early hour, 
to substitute Calendar No. 581, which is 
S. 2383, a bill granting the consent of 
Congress to a compact between the State 
of New Jersey and the State of New York 
known as the Waterfront Commission 
Compact. The bill and the committee 
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report are available to each Senator. I 
desired to give this notice to the Senate. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

‘Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. IVES. I appreciate the reference 
by the majority leader to Senate bill 
2383. It is a very vital piece of proposed 
legislation, both to the State of New 
York and the State of New Jersey, and 
to all the surrounding area. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 


‘clerk will call the roll, 


a Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded, and 
that further proceedings under the call 
be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 


CONSIDERATION OF EXECUTIVE 
NOMINATIONS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, as 
in executive session I ask unanimous 
consent for the consideration of nomi- 
nations on the Executive Calendar under 
the heading “New Reports.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and, as in executive session, the clerk 
will proceed to state the nominations on 
the Executive Calendar under the head- 
ing “New Reports.” 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of John H, Davis to be Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Romeo E. Short to be Assistant Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Carl Raymond Arnold to be Governor 
of the Farm Credit Administration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
COMMISSION 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Howard G. Freas to be a member of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed, 


COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AF- 
FAIRS — NOMINATION PASSED 
OVER 
The Chief Clerk read the nomination 


of Glenn L. Emmons to be Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs. 
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Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
that this nomination be passed over until 
tomorrow. The reason is that we have 
had one Indian Commissioner after an- 
other, all coming from New Mexico. We 
have Indian agencies all over the United 
States, but every single Commissioner I 
can think of since I have been in the 
Senate has been from New Mexico. 
They seem to be unsatisfactory after 
they get in. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask that the nomination be passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination will be 
passed over. 

The clerk will state the next nomina- 
tion on the calendar. 


COAST AND GEOGETIC SURVEY 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I ask that the 
nominations in the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations in the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey are confirmed 
en bloc. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I ask that the 
President be immediately notified of all 
nominations confirmed this day, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
President of the United States submit- 
ting sundry nominations, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. WILEY, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

Dr. H. van Zile Hyde, of Maryland, to 
be the representative of the United States 
on the Executive Board of the World Health 
Organization; 

John Alanson Perkins, of Delaware, to be 
a representative of the United States to the 
second extraordinary session of the Gen- 
eral Conference of the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific, and Cultural Organiza- 
tion; and 

Miss Frances E. Willis, of California, a 
Foreign Service officer of class 1, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
to Switzerland. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 

fore the Senate the following letters, 

which were referred as indicated: 
FUNDS FOR CERTAIN LOANS AND GRANTS 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting a draft of pro- 
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posed legislation to continue authority to 
make funds available for loans and grants 
under title V of the Housing Act of 1949, as 
amended (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
REPORT ON COOPERATION WITH MEXICO IN CON- 
TROL AND ERADICATION OF FOOT AND MOUTH 
DISEASE 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report on cooperation of the United States 
with Mexico in the control and eradication 
of foot-and-mouth disease, for the month of 
May 1953 (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 
AMENDMENT OF MERCHANT MARINE Act, 1936, 
RELATING TO A RESERVE OF TANKERS AND 
CONSTRUCTION OF NEW TANKERS 


A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to 
provide a national defense reserve of tankers 
and to promote the construction of new 
tankers, and for other purposes (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska, from the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs: 

S. 1397. A bill to clarify the status of min- 
ing claims in areas held under an oil and 
gas prospecting permit or lease and to en- 
courage the exploration and development of 
fissionable source minerals; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 593). 

By Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee 
on Government Operations: 

H. R. 5228. A bill to amend section 303 of 
the Budget and Accounting Act, 1921 (42 
Stat. 23); without amendment (Rept. No. 
594). 

By Mr. WILEY, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, without amendment: 

8.498. A bill to authorize an agreement 
between the United States and Mexico for 
the joint operation and maintenance by the 
International Boundary and Water Commis- 
sion, United States and Mexico, of the 
Nogales sanitation project, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 595); 

S. 1744. A bill to create a Commission to 
be known as the Corregidor Bataan Memo- 
rial Commission (Rept. No. 596); and 

H. R. 4302. A bill to revive and reenact the 
act entitled “An act authorizing the State 
of Michigan, acting through the Interna- 
tional Bridge Authority of Michigan, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge or 
series of bridges, causeways, and approaches 
thereto, across the St. Marys River, from a 
point in or near the city of Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., to a point in the Province of Ontario, 
Canada,” approved December 16, 1940 (Rept. 
No. 597). 

By Mr. WILEY, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, with amendments: 

S. Res. 126. Resolution providing for a 
study of proposals for a modification of ex- 
isting international peace and security 
(Rept. No. 598); and, under the rule, the 
resolution was referred to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

S. 2400. A bill to authorize enrolled mem- 

bers of the Southern Ute Tribe of the South- 
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ern Ute Reservation, Colorado, to acquire 
interests in tribal lands of the reservation, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. BRIDGES: 

S. 2401. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Mira 
Sharar Franges; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GORE: 

S. 2402. A bill providing that cotton pre- 
sented for entry into the United States 
be classified by the Department of Agricul- 
ture; to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado (for him- 
self and Mr. Bricker): 

S. 2403. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended, with respect to 
the issuance of certificates of public conven- 
ience and necessity, and relating to railway 
property; to the.Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DWORSHAE: 

S. 2404. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to require reasonable bonds 
from packers; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

By Mr. MARTIN (for himself and Mr, 
Durr) : 

S. 2405. A bill to authorize the exchange, 
upon terms fully protecting the public in- 
terest, of the United States Public Health 
Quarantine Station at Marcus Hook, Pa., for 
a new quarantine station; to the Committee 
on Public Works, 


INVESTIGATION OF ACCESSIBILITY 
AND AVAILABILITY OF SUPPLIES 


OF CRITICAL RAW MATERIALS 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska submitted 
the following resolution (S. Res. 143) 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 


Resolved, That the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is au- 
thorized and directed (1) to make a full 
and complete investigation and study of 
the accessibility of critical raw materials to 
the United States during a time of war; (2) 
to study and recommend methods of en- 
couraging developments to assure the avail- 
ability of supplies of such critical raw ma- 
terials adequate for the expanding econ- 
omy and the security of the United States; 
and (3) to report to the Senate at the 
earliest possible date, not later than Janu- 
ary 3, 1955, the results of its investigations 
and study, together with its recommenda- 
tions. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolu- 
tion, the committee, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized to em- 
ploy upon a temporary basis such technical, 
clerical, and other assistants as it deems 
advisable, and is authorized, with the con- 
sent of the head of the departments or 
agency concerned, to utilize the services, in- 
formation, facilities, and personnel of any 
of the departments or agencies of the Gov- 
ernment, or of qualified private organiza- 
tions and individuals. The expenses of the 
committee under this resolution, which shall 
not exceed $50,000, shall be paid from the 
contingent fund of the Senate upon vouch- 
ers approved by the chairman of the com- 


mittee. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 6200) making supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1954, and for other pur- 
poses, was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 
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PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF DOCUMENT ENTITLED “WATER 
SUPPLY AND TEXAS ECONOMY” 


On motion of Mr. Jonnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, it was— 

Ordered, That 2,500 additional copies of 
Senate Document No. 57, 83d Congress, en- 
titled “Water Supply and the Texas Econo- 
my,” be printed for the use of the Senate 
Document Room. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF JOSEPH CAMPBELL, TO 
BE MEMBER OF ATOMIC ENERGY 
COMMISSION 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER.. Mr. President, 
President Eisenhower has nominated 
Joseph Campbell, of Cooperstown, N. Y., 
to be a member of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. I give notice at this time 
that the Senate section of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy will hold hear- 
ings on the nomination on next Monday 
at 4 o'clock. The place of the hearing 
will be announced later. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Will the Senator from 
Iowa tell the Senate how many members 
of the Atomic Energy Commission come 
from the State of New York? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I cannot give 
that information at the moment. I will 
obtain it for the Senator very shortly. 


| * 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF PERRY WILLIAM MOR- 
TON TO BE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY 
GENERAL 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I desire to give notice that a public hear- 
ing has been scheduled for Thursday, 
July 23, 1953, at 10 a. m., in room 424, 
Senate Office Building, upon the nomina- 
tion of Perry William Morton, of Nebras- 
ka, to be Assistant Attorney General, to 
fill an existing vacancy. At the indicated 
time and place all persons interested in 
the nomination may make such repre- 
sentations as may be pertinent. The 
subcommittee consists of myself, chair- 
man; the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
HENDRICKSON], and the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER]. 


— owt 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE AP- 
PENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix, as follows: 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: 

Address delivered by Hon. James E. Kil- 
day at Texas Day service at George Washing- 
ton Memorial Chapel, Valley Forge, Pa. 

By Mr. BRIDGES: 

Article from Time magazine of July 13, 
1953; editorial from the Springfield (III.) 
Journal of February 12, 1953; article from 
the Chicago Daily Tribune of June 27, 1953; 
and telegram, dated February 10, 1953, from 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur, all in reference 
to Gov. William G. Stratton, of Illinois. 

Addresses delivered by Miss Sandra M. 
Miskelly and Miss Patricia Thompson, retir- 
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ing Governor and incoming Governor, re- 
spectively, of the Granite Girls State. 
By Mr. CLEMENTS: 

The second of a series of articles written 
by Barry Bingham and published in the 
Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal of April 12, 
1953, entitled “Formosa and Hong Kong 
Serve as Windows Into Red China, and the 
View Isn't Pretty.” 

By Mr. BRICKER: 

Editorial entitled “Case for BricKer’s 
Amendment,” published in the Columbus 
(Ohio) Dispatch. 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

Editorial entitled “A Republic, Madam, If 
You Can Keep It,” published in the Bradford 
County Telegraph, Starke, Fla., of July 3, 
1953. é ? 


HILL AMENDMENT AFFECTING ED- 
UCATIONAL FUNDS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on nu- 
merous occasions the members of a Sen- 
ate-House conference committee vote up 
or down a provision which can affect our 
country, directly and indirectly, for gen- 
erations to come. 

One such case will occur next Monday 
when the conferees meet on Senate bill 
1901. At stake will be the amendment 
offered by the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] to pre- 
serve for educational purposes revenues 
received by the Federal Government 
from the oil resources of the outer 
Continental Shelf. The Senate has de- 
cisively approved the Hill amendment. 
It would be tragic if this vital amend- 
ment were to be lost. 

There is no greater resource in all the 
Nation than our children. Few greater 
challenges are presented to the people of 
our country than the one which calls 
upon them to look well after the edu- 
cational needs of their children. Ade- 
quate schools, adequate facilities, ade- 
quate teaching are essential if we are to 
mold well the minds of the little ones. 

I send to the desk now the text of a 
telegram which I received from the 
American Council on Education, urg- 
ing retention of the Hill amendment, 
I ask unanimous consent that it be print- 
ed at this point in the body of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D, C. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate: 

American Council on Education Committee 
on Relationships of Higher Education to 
Federal Government at its meeting July 10 
unanimously reaffirmed the support it has 
given all along to the Hill amendment to 
S. 1901 to devote to education the royalty 
proceeds from oil found in submerged lands 
of the outer Continental Shelf. The com- 
mittee believes that the dedication of na- 
tional physical resources to the benefit of 
national human resources is in the highest 
public interest. The committee earnestly 
hopes that the conferees appointed from the 
Senate will give the Hill amendment favor- 
able consideration. 


ARTHUR S. ADAMS, 
President. 


TRANSMISSION OF RADIO COMMU- 
NICATIONS IN CONNECTION WITH 
CIVIL AVIATION 
Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 

hold in my hand an editorial from the 


2 American Aviation for July 6, 
1953. 
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This editorial points out what appears 
to be a deficiency in the Communications 
Act of 1934, under which an American 
corporation owning an airplane is at a 
distinct disadvantage by comparison 
with foreign aircraft operators. 

This editorial suggests a possible 
amendment to the Communications Act 
to rectify this situation. I do not pre- 
sume to pass judgment on this sugges- 
tion, Mr. President, but I respectfully 
commend the editorial and the subject 
matter to the attention and study of the 
Senate Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, and I ask unanimous 
consent, Mr. President, that the brief 
editorial to which I have referred may 
be printed at this point in the RECORD 
as a part of my remarks, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: N 

Bur It’s TRUE he: 

Here's one that’s hard to believe, but it's 
true. 

If the Soviet Union were to become a con- 
tracting member of the International Civil 
Aviation Organization, as is the United 
States and 59 other countries any of its air- 
craft flying anywhere over the United States 
could, without benefit of any license or regu- 
lation, transmit on frequency channels of 
United States radio stations. 

This is so despite a provision of our statu- 
tory law which prohibits the use and oper- 
ation of any radio transmitter by any person, 
citizen or foreign, anywhere in the United 
States unless issued an FCC license. The 
reason is that when the United States joins 
such international bodies as ICAO our ad- 
herence to these Senate-ratified international 
agreements overrides our own statutory laws. 

Now there is no denying the multitude of 
benefits of such international agreements as 
are provided by being a member of ICAO. 
International airline operations would be 
extremely difficult without them. But who 
do you suppose is caught in the.sticky web 
of statutory law and denied privileges which 
we grant to all contracting ICAO countries, 
would join? It’s the corporation owning an 
airplane. 

Under our own law an old-line, rock- 
solid, taxpaying American corporation is pre- 
cluded from being eligible to acquire or hold 
a radio station license for its aircraft if it 
happens to have a third assistant treasurer 
or a 23d director who is a Canadian, for 
example. A single alien officer or board 
member does the trick. To bypass this 
unnecessarily restrictive law any corporation 
in such a fix has to transfer the company’s 
aircraft to a citizen-officer, or assign or 
lease the aircraft radio apparatus to the com- 
pany pilot for licensing in his name, or, 
worse yet, transfer the aircraft to a foreign 
subsidiary by which it then operates freely 
under ICAO provisions. 

Such subterfuge is absurd. What's needed 
is a legislative amendment to the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 which would au- 
thorize the FCC to issue regulations govern- 
ing aircraft owned by corporations who hap- 
pen to have an alien as an officer or director. 


ı Both Aeronautical Radio, Inc., and the Cor- 


poration Aircraft Owners Association have 
been studying the matter. It’s about time 
to give American corporations the same 
status as we have given other countries. 


USE OF HELICOPTERS BY 
SCHEDULED AIRLINES 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
hold in my hand a press release issued 
by the Air Transport Association of 
America, with regard to the use of heli- 
copters by the scheduled airlines, 
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Iam impressed with the forward-look- 
ing attitude which this press release in- 
dicates. Of course, exhaustive tests will 
have to be conducted on actual routes 
and under scheduled conditions in order 
to solve problems to which answers must 
be found before the helicopter can be 
incorporated in the air transport sys- 
tem; but certainly, this new type of air- 
craft presents a substantial field of pos- 
sible use to supplement the air trans- 
portation services now provided by the 
air lines. 

The press release to which I refer 
makes it clear that the scheduled air- 
lines of the country are of the opinion 
that the helicopter has a definite place 
in our national air transportation sys- 
tem, and that they are taking the neces- 
sary steps to make this service available 
to the public at the earliest practicable 
date. I believe the airlines are to be 
congratulated upon this attitude, and 
given all possible encouragement in go- 
ing forward with the program to ac- 
complish the integration of helicopters 
into the national air transportation sys- 
tem. 

I ask unanimous consent that the press 
release to which I refer may be printed 
in the Recor at this point as a part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the press 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

ATA HELICOPTER COMMITTEE SUGGESTS TEST- 
ING PROGRAM IN SCHEDULED OPERATIONS 
WasHINGTON.—The operations depart- 

ments of the scheduled airlines are now 
studying a suggested test program for mul- 
tiengine helicopters -in scheduled around 
the clock operations. This was one of the 
recommendations made to the ATA Board 
at their semiannual meeting in the first of 
a series of reports made by the ATA Helicop- 
ter Committee. The committee, which has 
spent some months studying helicopter op- 
erations, both commercial and military, rec- 
ommended a test program by the scheduled 
airlines to study the integration of helicop- 
ters into local schedule requirements. 

Milton W. Arnold, vice president, opera- 
tions-engineering of the Air Transport As- 
sociation, commenting today on the com- 
mittee’s report, pointed out that at the pres- 
ent time the only commercial experiences 
with helicopter operations are those con- 
ducted with single engine equipment on 
routes where the movement of passengers is 
wholly secondary to the movement of mail 
and cargo. “The ATA Helicopter Commit- 
tee,” he said, “felt that development of mul- 
tiengined helicopters had now reached the 
stage where the level of safety for passenger 
operation could approach that of fixed wing 
aircraft. Therefore, the scheduled air-trans- 
portation industry had reached the point 
where it was necessary to have actual flight 
operations of multiengined helicopters in 
scheduled service and, thus, accumulate real- 
istic data and an approximation of net costs 
involved.” 

Arnold cited the obligation of the sched- 
uled airlines of the United States under 
their certificates from the Government to 
explore fully any possibility to improve their 
services through the use of any type of air- 
craft which can be used effectively for that 
purpose. “Study of a test program,” said 
Arnold, was recommended by the commit- 
tee because it believes that initial produc- 
tion of large twin-engine helicopters de- 
veloped for the military services will be com- 
ing off the line in 1955-56, and helicopter 
fleets capable of handling 30 to 50 passengers 
can be available by 1959 or 1960.“ 
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The Helicopter Committee pointed out 
that by testing helicopters on actual routes 
and under scheduled conditions, it will be 
possible to develop information capable of 
solving the following critical problems: 

(a) Dimension and configuration of heli- 
ports in relation to helicopter flight paths 
and volume of operation. 

(b) Takeoff and landing techniques. 

(c) Instrument flying, instrument take- 
off, and approach procedures. 

(d) Performance relative to subitem (b) 
above, including factors of variability caused 
by temperature, humidity, and altitude. 

(e) Communications and navigation. 

(f) Integration with fixed wing traffic at 
congested areas. 

(g) Maintenance procedures. 5 

(h) Direct operating costs in relation to 
type of scheduled operation. 

(i) Ground handling technique. 

(j) Cockpit arrangement problems. 

The Helicopter Committee, in their report 
to the Board of Directors of ATA, reported 
they had reached the following conclusions: 

1. The helicopter, because of its unique 
characteristics, has a definite place in our 
national scheduled air-transportation sys- 
tem. 

2. In national emergencies, the helicopter 
is indispensable. 

3. The helicopter will enable the scheduled 
airlines, for the first time, to effectively 
compete timewise with all forms of surface 
transportation in the huge short-haul inter- 
city market. 

4. The committee believes that total di- 
rect operating costs of projected transport 
helicopters can approach those of present 
twin-engine aircraft. Profitable operation, 
however, may require higher load factors or 
higher passenger tariffs. 

5. Limited fleet operations of multiengine 
transport helicopters of 30 to 50 passenger 
capacity can be achieved by 1959-60. 

6. Before transport helicopters can be suc- 
cessfully integrated into scheduled airline 
operation, a system of heliports and com- 
munications and navigational aids peculiar 
to helicopters must be developed. 

The ATA Helicopter Committee member- 
ship consists of Charles Froesch, Eastern Air 
Lines; Byron A. Moe, Allegheny Airlines; J. J. 
Casey, American Airlines; H. J. Reid, Capital 
Airlines; David E. Postle, Mohawk Airlines; 
A. A. Lane, Northeast Airlines; and R. W. 
Rummel, TWA. Grahame Aldrich, of ATA, 
is consultant for the committee, and Don- 
ald B. Talmadge, of ATA, is the secretary. 

The membership of the committee, which 
has consisted of engineering, maintenance, 
and operating personnel, is to be increased 
to include economic and traffic representa- 
tives. 


THE TEXAS WATER PROBLEM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the southwestern drought has dra- 
matically focused attention on one of the 
major problems of our Texas economy. 

The future of Texas and the future of 
the Southwest are dependent upon one 
vital factor—the use of water. We must 
solve the basic problem—wise conserva- 
tion of this fundamental resource and 
intelligent use of our supplies. 

The Reclamation Bureau, at my re- 
quest, has made a thorough survey of 
water problems in the Texas economy. 
This report has just been made a Sen- 
ate document. 

The need for an over-all approach to 
the water problem is well recognized by 
many Texans. It has been summed up 
admirably by two of the most influential 
newspapers in my State, the Houston 
Chronicle and the San Angelo Standard- 
Times. 
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These two newspapers have written 
editorials which go directly to the point, 
I ask unanimous consent that they be 
inserted in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks. 

I also ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert in the Recorp an article by Elmer 
Kelton, San .Angelo Standard-Timés 
farm editor, summing up the attitudes 
of many of our west Texas stockmen. I 
believe that his summary of grassroots 
opinion would be helpful to all of us in 
considering the drought problem which 
is so important not only to the South- 
west but to our whole Nation. 

. There being no objection, the edi- 
torials and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
[From the Houston Chronicle of July 11, 

1953] 


UNITED States Bureau Says Texas Has 
PLENTY OF WATER 

In a report prepared especially for Senator 
LyNDOoN B. JoHnson, the Federal Reclama- 
tion Bureau says that Texas has plenty of 
water. The problem is to conserve and dis- 
tribute it properly. That thumbnail sum- 
mary of the report follows pretty much what 
Texas water experts have been saying for a 
number of years, that we must have an ade- 
quate program of water conservation in this 
State. The report recognizes that the west- 
ern portion of the States does not have ade- 
quate water potentials and that water might 
have to be transported from the eastern 
portion to meet the overall needs of the 
State. 

The report cites the big stumbling block 
we have had in solving our State water prob- 
lem, Texas lacks a definite water policy. 
Senator JoHNsON, in a statement accom- 
panying the release of the report, also notes 
this lack and comments, “The present disas- 
trous drought in Texas points up the abso- 
lute necessity for a realistic long-range pro- 
gram of water conservation and use in the 
State.“ The Reclamation Bureau's report 
says that the total present water usage in 
Texas, including withdrawal of ground 
waters, represents only about 15 percent of 
the 53 million acre-feet of average annual 
discharge by streams that border or originate 
in the State. In other words, Texas has 
plenty of water but it is running off into 
the gulf or otherwise not being conserved. 

To harness the water potential in Texas 
will involve an enormous amount of capital 
expenditures. This brings up the question 
of whether the State, the Federal Govern- 
ment, or private enterprise will provide part 
or all of the money. The Reclamation Bu- 
reau report makes specific recommendations 
for harnessing water in various parts of 
Texas, but does not suggest where the money 
is to be obtained. 

Another problem to be met is the legal 
factor, much of the water along Texas 
streams, as along the Brazos and Colorado 
Rivers, is committed to either public or pri- 
vate usage. Only an overall State program, 
with a distribution of rights and authorities, 
will solve this problem. This factor probably 
would make the suggestion to transport 
water from the eastern part of the State to 
the western section difficult of realization, 
aside from the cost of such a program. 

The legislature has toyed with water con- 
servation, but has done virtually nothing 
from a long-range, statewide viewpoint. The 
recent session passed water bills, but they 
do not pertain to the overall need for a water 
conservation program in the State. Attorney 
General John Ben Shepperd has suggested 
that Gov. Allan Shivers call a special session 
of the legislature to deal only with the prob- 
lem of devising a statewide water program. 
His suggestion is worth comsideration, espe- 
cially view of the Reclamation Bureau re- 
port and the corroborating opinions of pri- 
vate water experts in the State, 
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[From the San Angelo Standard-Times] 


DROUGHT POINTS First TO WATER 
MANAGEMENT 


Obviously, Texas can take only emergency 
measures to cope with the current drought. 

But it is just as obvious from the facts at 
hand that future droughts need not present 
again to Texas cities such an emergency as 
they have experienced in the last 2 or 3 
years. á 

This was given accent at the congressional 
level last week when Senator LYNDON JOHN- 
SON suggested that Texas needs to harness 
its water resources. He had the Bureau of 
Reclamation’s planning section at Austin to 
prepare the report. 

Total present usage of water, including 
that from the ground, amounts to 15 percent 
of the 53-million-acre-foot average annual 
discharge of streams that border or originate 
in the State. 

This represents a wide field for the busi- 
ness management of the water resources of 
Texas. It represents a chance to harness 
the streams and have 38 million acre-feet 
of water which goes to no beneficial use. 

This would mean integration of activities 
of the river authorities, on the one hand, 
conservationists, and cities seeking supply 
for domestic and industrial uses. 

That means long-range planning; that 
means a program of spending that will build 
toward the conservation of all the water that 
is now being wasted. While that means big 
dams, it will call also for small dams on the 
headwaters of the Colorado, the Conchos, the 
Guadalupe, Pedernales, Devils, San Saba, and 
other rivers. 

We are irrigating 3,700,000 acres of lands 
in Texas now, much of this from wells. 
There is no security in a receding water level. 
Sixty-five percent of this Texas irrigation 
is dependent on depleting ground-water 
sources, 

Texans have neglected the first requisite 
for industrial expansion. If we could come 
as far as we have in developing synthetic 
rubber, oil refining, synthetic ammonia, sul- 
furic acid, and other chemical industries on 
15 percent of the available water, it stands 
to reason we could multiply these several 
times if we started g our resources. 

The drought has called us to an inventory 
of our water. Sometimes we have to be 
driven to extremities to be made to use that 
with which nature has endowed us. 


— 


[From the San Angelo Standard-Times of 
July 12, 1953] 


ANGELO RANCHMEN Favor DROUGHT AID 
(By Elmer Kelton) 


Ask a dozen west Texas stockmen what 
they think the Government ought to do 
about the cattle market, and you'll come up 
with a dozen different opinions. 

Noting the rebellion in the ranks of the 
Texas & Southwestern Cattle Raisers As- 
sociation on the question of cattle price sup- 
ports, the Standard-Times has surveyed a 
number of west Texas stockmen. For the 
most part smaller stockmen, who normally 
are seldom heard from, were interviewed. 

Results indicate that a majority want some 
sort of support program to help haul cattle 
out of the quicksand. But each one has his 
own idea about how best to do it. 

It was as President Eisenhower remarked 
Friday in Amarillo, “I find even here there is 
no unanimity of opinion.” 


FOR PURCHASES 


There is no question that a price-support 
program on cattle could be made to work, 
declared J. Smiley Triplett, Amarillo feeder 
and large-scale cattle buyer. 

“If they put a practical cattleman in 
charge of it, instead of politicians and po- 
litical cattlemen, there is no reason why we 
should have the miseries we had under Tru- 
man and Di Salle,” he said Saturday. 
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Triplett believes a cattle price support 
would have to come in the form of a pur- 
chase program. It should be on a standby 
basis, rather than a permanent one, too, he 
said. 

Triplett’s idea would be to set a point at 
which the Government would step in and 
start buying up beef to bolster the price. 
When the prices had recovered, the Gov- 
ernment again would go out of the market. 


DOUBLE BUYING 


For the immediate future, he said, the 
biggest need from a market standpoint is for 
the Government to increase its present buy- 
ing program, perhaps doubling its current 
commitment to buy 10 million pounds of 
beef a week for 20 weeks. 

“If these cattlemen continue to lose 
ground,” Triplett declared, “the tax write- 
backs will cost the Government more than 
a relief program would.” 

Triplett approves the cheap feed and emer- 
gency loan program already instituted. 

More credit and a continuation of the pres- 
ent cheap feed program are the points seen 
as most valuable by Phil H. Lane, secretary 
of the Texas Production Credit Association. 

Basically, he is opposed to price controls 
in general, However, he said he feels that 
Government assistance to any industry in 
the desperate condition faced by stockmen 
probably is beneficial for the entire Nation, 
for what weakens one industry of such size 
soon is felt in the entire economy. 

“I don’t believe the Government can sup- 
port every commodity and be fair to all. In 
supporting one, it is likely to be unjust to 
another.” 

He points to the present high level of corn 
and other supported feed prices, which have 
had dire consequences for stockmen, 

FARMERS, TOO 

“In all our talk about the cattleman and 
sheepman,” he added, “we can’t afford to 
forget the farmer. Many farmers here 
haven't made a crop in 3 years, and they're 
as bad off as the stockman.” 

The Government could help most by tak- 
ing up a lot of top-heavy livestock loans 
and putting them on a long-term basis, 
suggested A. E. Neal, San Angelo stockman. 
He has dealt in almost every phase of the 
business and in most of the States of the 
West and Southwest. 

“That way it could relieve the banks so 
they could go on and be more help to every- 
body,” he commented. 

“The Government ought to get behind 
this paper that doesn’t have enough col- 
lateral, and help these ranchmen stay in 
business. These bad loans aren’t really bad 
when they go to good people.” 

The loan paper should pass to the Gov- 
ernment's possession, Neal said. 

“It’s been my experience that even though 
the Government helps a man pull through 
the drought and get on his feet again, if 
the bank still holds the paper, it will call 
the loan as soon as it feels he can sell out 
for enough to pay it. It doesn’t do any 
good to save a man just so the bank can 
get its money, and then leave him without 
anything.” 

As to price supports, Neal said stockmen 
and farmers are going to have to accept 
some regimentation in the present economy 
anyway, such as acreage and marketing re- 
strictions. 

They're the poorest organized bunch there 
is,” he said, pointing to the cattle raisers’ 
split as an example, “and they're up against 
an organized world.” 

FOR MIDWEST 


Cheaper feed would do more good in the 
midwestern feeding areas than on south- 
western ranges which already are in des- 
perate condition, declared Fred Ball, live- 
stock order buyer and coowner of Midwest 
Feed Yards here, 
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He said one of the biggest things wrong 
with the cattle and sheep markets today is 
that the feeders have no confidence and are 
not buying. Because of high price sup- 
ports, they can seal up their corn and other 
feed and probably make more out of it sell- 
ing it to the Government than they could 
by feeding it to livestock. So they're doing 
just that. 

Ball said that if the Government would 
release that feed at sharply lower prices to 
feeders who buy livestock from drouth- 
stricken areas, the market would be strength- 
ened immediately. Many feeders sealed their 
corn at $1.25. Selling that same feed back 
to them at $1 or less would encourage them 
to refill their feedlots, he said. 

“What good does it do to ship that feed 
down here and spill it out in the dirt for 


* cattle and sheep that have already eaten 


up more than they’re worth anyway?” Ball 
demanded. 
CONFIDENCE LACKING 


A long-range support program of some 
kind to inspire confidence in cattle feeders 
is a principal need, said Carl Byrd, San 
Angelo stock farmer and livestock trader. 

“It has gotten so you can’t find anybody 
who will buy your feeder cattle,” he asserted. 
“Even though fat cattle might be worth 20 
cents now, the feeder doesn't know but what 
they’ll drop to 12 by the time his get fat 
enough to sell. So he doesn’t buy any feeder 
cattle, and the stocker market drops some 
more.” = 

Byrd, who grows feed himself, agrees with 
many others that something must be done 
about the high feed support prices. He said 
the Government must either support cattle 
or stop supporting feed. 

He said he has been heartened by the im- 
provements made in the livestock market in 
recent days. He said it reflects new confi- 
dence stockmen have gained from the Goy- 
ernment’s feed and loan program. 

A support price would help pull stockmen 
out of the present hole, said Sol Weatherby, 
of San Angelo, livestock buyer. 

“Let them put a floor under the cattle and 
give us 12 months of rain,” he declared. 
“Then we'll set the ceiling ourselves.” 

He said the Government must enable 
stockmen here to keep their good, young 
cattle as seed stock. It can do that by 
providing cheap feed, a floor price, and & 
market for old cattle, he commented. 

“Some morning we're going to wake up 
and find it raining,” he said. “Then we're 
going to need what cattle we have left. It’s 
going to cost us if we've got to go out and 
bring cattle in from somewhere else.” 


ASES SUPPORT 


Among small stockmen interviewed was 
E. C. Carper, of Tennyson. He has a section 
of land at Tennyson and another section in 
Sterling County. 

“We've got to have some kind of support,” 
he said. “Even the cheap feed won’t do us 
much good if we wind up having to feed it 
the year around. Cattle are too cheap to 
be worth the cost.” 

Tad Richards, of Winters, is one of the 
larger ranchmen in Runnels County. He 
customarily feeds out a lot of cattle, and 
he is summering many cattle on a ranch he 
bought a couple of years ago in South 
Dakota. 

“I believe if they put a support price on 
fat cattle, the improvement would work all 
the way back down to the ranch,” he com- 
mented. “I believe a support idea is all 
right.” 

Monroe Arrott, ranching at Orient, gave up 
the idea of rain a long time ago and sold 
off all his cattle to avoid a heavier feed bill 
than he already had. Said Arrott: 

“I believe it’s better to support the price 
than to lend more money on cattle that 
have been lent up already.” 
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Paul Gray, Eola stock farmer, believes a 
price-support plan ought to be given a try. 
As a feed grower he has had experience with 
price supports before and isn’t afraid of 

m. 

“Something has sure got to be done to 
help this cattle business,” he declared. “I’m 
glad the feed program has gotten started. 
I’m not using any of that feed myself, but 
I know it’s going to help some of my 
neighbors.” 

Gray knows as well as anybody what the 
drop in the market amounted to. He sold 
some cows this year at a loss of $100 a head. 


MEAL SUPPORTED 


Robert Wheeless, of Marfa, is glad the Gov- 
ernment is taking action. 

“We're all just one big family in this 
country,” he commented. “If they support 
cottonseed meal and let cattle prices go 
to pieces, that looks unjust to me.” 

Dink Wardlaw of Del Rio said the biggest 
need is for more credit to help those stock- 
men who are already at the end of their rope. 
He doesn't know whether or not a support 
program would work, but he figures it won’t 
hurt them to try it. 

The Wardlaw family has extensive ranch- 
ing, wool warehousing, and banking inter- 
ests. ` 
R. J. Prokschi, of Hamilton, a ranchman, 
livestock buyer, and large-scale farmer, said 
it appears to be a choice between support- 
ing livestock prices or taking the support 
off grain. 

He would like to see a program of some 
kind to assure feeders of a fair price for 
their fat cattle. That way they could buy 
cattle with assurance they wouldn’t lose 
their shirts the way they have done the 
last 2 years. 

“The way it is right now,” he said, “you 
can hardly sell a feeder steer. The feeder 
can't afford to finish feeding them at pres- 
ent prices.” 

OPPOSITE VIEW 

While a majority seemed tọ favor some 
Government action in the line of support 
prices, there were some who opposed them. 

Glenn Fox, of San Angelo, who buys and 
sells livestock and operates a set of feed- 
pens, said he cannot see how such a pro- 
gram could work. There is too much differ- 
ence in cattle and in the country they run on, 

“How're you going to compare a west 
Texas cow with an east Texas cow?” he de- 
manded. “There would be more Govern- 
ment employees running around down here 
than there are cowboys.” 

He does not agree with some others that 
a support on fat cattle prices would be re- 
flected in stockers and feeders. 

“The fat cattle market hasn’t slipped so 
terribly bad,” he said. “But look where your 
other cattle prices have fallen.” 

Louis Farr of San Angelo said he does not 
believe the Government should support 
prices of any commodity, cattle or otherwise, 

“It’s getting hard enough now just to sup- 
port the Government,” he quipped. 

The rebellion in the ranks of the Texas 
and Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association 
over the price support question has prompted 
an explanatory letter from Jack Roach, of 
Amarillo, president. The letter was mailed 
to all T. & S. C. R. A. members last week. 

“We have opposed price supports on cat=- 
tle primarily because the highly perishable 
nature of the products would, we believe, 
make it impossible to devise a workable 
program,” he wrote. 

“Since it would retard normal outlets for 
beef rather than creating new and greater 
outlets, all available facilities for handling 
the product would become clogged, and the 
industry would be confronted with a situa- 
tion more chaotic than that in which we now 
find ourselves. 

“We further feel that any price support 
program would necessarily carry with it pro- 
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duction controls, and the very nature of the 
cattle business makes such controls un- 
feasible, impractical, and distasteful.” 


INTELLIGENCE—CENTRAL AND 
OTHERWISE 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, 
every question has two sides. The great 
American tradition has always been to 
encourage, rather than prevent, a full 
discussion of important issues. £ 

I took the floor of the Senate Monday 
to insist upon the following: 

First. The entire Senate accept full 
responsibility for investigations done un- 
der its authority and in its name. 

Second. That the Senate respect the 
responsibility and the loyalty of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and his own appointed 
members of the National Security Coun- 
cil and that they be allowed to prevent 
subversion of this supersecret Central 
Intelligence Agency. 

Third. That this vital arm of the Pres- 
ident’s Security Board be spared a Mc- 
Carthy type of investigation, televised or 
otherwise, which would wreck its useful- 
ness. 

Fourth. That the Senate and the Na- 
tion recognize that funds appropriated 
by the Congress since 1947 totaling $470 
million to the FBI have in a large degree 
been spent to hunt down subversion and 
to protect our internal security in a 
scientific, skilled, and relentless manner. 
This method I favor as best to safeguard 
the United States against communism. 

To say that my mail increased would 
be gross understatement. As the hun- 
dreds of letters poured in, the intensity 
of feeling of the correspondents on both 
sideş was apparent. The mail support- 
ing my plea for Senate responsibility far 
outran the McCarthy mail. 

It was a most interesting example of 
wide differences of opinion between the 
“fan” mail and the “pan” mail. 

It differed in two ways. All of the 
mail favoring Senate responsibility was 
signed by its writers and seemed to un- 
derstand this basic issue. 

On the other side, 25 percent of the 
mail indictments accusing me of high 
crimes and misdemeanors was unsigned; 
and apparently they seemed to think 
that I had asked that the Kremlin, not 
the United States Senate, pass upon 
whether McCarthy investigations of 
Central Intelligence should be permitted. 

Since it is important to understand 
the personalities behind this movement, 
I am placing a cross section of the “pan” 
mail in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD in the 
hope that it may not only be informative 
but enlightening. , 

I must apologize to the people who 
most generously wrote in supporting my 
views. Their letters indicated tempera- 
ments so normal that they lack any 
hysterical qualification as news. 

Since the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is a 
family journal and must go through the 
mails, obscenity and profanity have, of 
necessity, been deleted from my corre- 
spondence from the Keystone Cop Club. 
While, I must confess, it renders some- 
what less colorful this interesting corre- 
spondence, I would be glad to permit any 
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male members of the Senate press gal- 
lery to fill in the necessary deletions if 
they care to drop by my office and ask 
some—male—worker therein for the 
originals. 

As will be noted from the vanguard of 
the Keystone Cop Club, its members ap- 
pear to have one yardstick for measur- 
ing the loyalty of a United States Sena- 
tor. Either you worship Senator Mc- 
CaRTHY—or you are a dangerous, sub- 
versive, traitorous Communist. One 
nice thing about the club, there are no 
intermediate degrees. 

My favorite billet-doux is from a lady 
signing herself Mrs. Mary Thomas, 173 
Pine Street, Garden City, N. Y. Itreads: 

Having helped the ministers to crucify 
McCartTHy—move over for Molotov. 


I had thought that it was the Protes- 
tant ministers who were under attack by 
Senator McCartuy’s “star-spangled” 
American, Dr. J. B. Matthews. 

I was totally unaware of this new bit 
of Garden City intelligence that such a 
plot by the ministry of this Nation to 
crucify the distinguished junior Senator 
from Wisconsin existed. I had thought 
with Dr. Matthews it was the other way 
around. 

Hoping to add a little bit of light and 


a better understanding of this phase of 


American life through which we seem to 
be passing under Senator McCartuy’s 
“leadership,” I now yield the floor so that 
his devoted followers, through the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, can speak to the 
Senate in their own inimitable way. 

I should like to read a few of the let- 
ters. This one comes from New York 
City: 

à New Tonk, July 14, 1953. 

Dear Sm: Your speech in the Senate yes- 
terday against Senator McCartHy was de- 
plorable and unworthy of the Senate. I 
have yet to hear you critics of Senator Mc- 
CarTHY name one single person against 
whom he has brought unfair charges of be- 
ing @ Communist. If we had more men of 
the caliber and character of Senator Mc- 
CarTHy in the Senate we would not have 
had 140,000 American casualties in Korea 
today. 

V. Morrissey. 


Another letter is from Dana Wier, of 
Aberdeen, Md. It reads: 

ABERDEEN, MD., July 14, 1953. 
Senator MIKE MONRONEY, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONRONEY: I read your un- 
American speech against Yankee Joz Mc- 
CarTHY. Americans’ No. 1 hero. 

The records indicate there is a big short- 
age of heroes like Joe. 

Perhaps you think you will get away with 
your distasteful blast. 

I was wondering if you might be contem- 
plating taking a deep-sea cruise, 

Yours, an American, g 
Dana WIER, 


The following letter comes from Stam- 

ford, Conn., and reads as follows: 
Sr. Mary’s CHURCH, 
Stamford, Conn. 
Senator A. S. MONRONEY, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Just read about your cowardly 
attack on Senator McCarruy. Will you stop 
at nothing to obtain votes, even to aiding 
communism? 

Truly, yours, 
N. DALY. 
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This letter was postmarked in Brook- 
lyn, and reads: 


Mr. Senator: Drop dead, you lousy S. O. B. 
You have the blood of 300,000 American 
boys dripping from your stinking hands. 
You are a murderer and a traitor. Read this, 
fall dead. 

JOHN McCune. 

{Laughter.] 

Another letter, unsigned, comes from 

- Norwalk, Conn, It reads: 
NORWALK, CONN. 

Dear SENATOR: Why don’t you shut your 
big mouth—McCarrsxy is right—I only hope 
he gets you by the (obscenity) and you can 
bet he will. I am a Democrat but not your 
kind—McCartHy’s kind—and it was your 
kind that put us where we are today. I saw 
you on TV sometime back and you stunk 
then, and worse now. 

(Unsigned.) 
[Laughter.] 

This letter, also unsigned, comes from 
New York City. It reads: 

New York, N. Y. 

Dear SENATOR: We must erect a memorial 
(to the Rosenbergs) near the walling wall 
at Hyde Park—and we must get rid of 
Welker, Jenner, Nixon, McCarthy and all 
other Americans—What we need is more like 
you, Lehman, Celler, Hiss, Acheson, Truman, 
Earl Browder, and Red Herring Harry the 
Missouri (obscenity). 

(Unsigned.) 


The following letter, also unsigned, 
comes from New York City. It reads: 


New Tonk. N. Y. 
Don’t let them investigate that scum bag 
who donated to the Alger Hiss defense fund. 
If they do they may discover that Hers LEH- 
MAN, you, and a lot of more scum bags like 
you also contributed. We must keep the 
truth hidden. Hurray for the Rosenbergs, 

Judy Coplon, Hiss, and you. 
(Unsigned.) 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the remaining letters in- 
serted in the RECORD at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 


New YORK CITY. 
Senator MIKE MONRONEY, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sm: It is obvious to me you are 
& lukewarm American with a lot of Com- 
munist blood in your veins, otherwise you 
would not be working against a patriot like 
Senator MCCARTHY, a man that has done so 
much to rid communism out of this country 
in the last couple of years. You, if you only 
had a head on your shoulders, could see what 
they have done in Europe or Asia. No, you 
cannot see very well. I cannot see how men 
like you get elected to a high office, and not 
knowing what it calls for to preserve your 
rights now when the Commies are walking 
away with the world. You are a dead sheep. 
What did they do to Oatis and three men 
that fell out in Hungary $130,000 and then 
McCarTuy in your mind is not doing his 
duty. How many have they in chains in 
Europe. You do not know. Did you know 
this fellow in this clipping that I am enclos- 
ing to you? I guess not. You are like % of 
the Americans here a cheap poor politician 
you and the rest of the Democrats. Get be- 
hind McCarTuy, while we have a lukewarm 
country. Because if you do not you may be 
in chains yourself before many years. God 
bless McCartuy and give him strength, to 
carry on his investigations, and put all those 
who would be Americans out of the country. 

As ever, 
JOHN CLEARY. 
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New Tonk, N. Y., July 14, 1953. 

Dear SENATOR MONRONEY: I am not a con- 
stituent of yours and my opinion in any 
matter may be t to you. Yet I 
feel I should tell you that your attacks upon 
Senator McCartHy is most troublesome to 
me. It sounds vague, mealy-mouthed, 
empty, misleading, vacuous. I am isk ed 
have to tell you but obviously there 
been a Red plot against the general welfare 
for years. To ignore this is foolish and 
therefore your speech has a foolish sound. 
I write in all good will because I know you 
are not foolish. Please don't join the anti- 
McCartHy group. They are our worst and 
stupidest enemies. God keep you. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN J. Hares. 
New Yorn, N. T., July 14, 1953. 
Hon. MIKE Monroney, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Monroney: Why don't you 
and the Senators who left Senator Mc- 
CarTHy’s Committee form a First Aid to the 
Communists organization? Tou couldn't do 
a better job than you're doing now, the 
same kind of hatchet job which was done 
on Mr. Dres, when it was shown 15 or 20 
years later that he was right and they were 
wrong. 

I read your speech as reported in the press 
of today. It was just about the most stupid 
and misinformed, deliberately or otherwise, 
that I have ever read. Evidently you 
haven’t learned yet that the FBI can only 
dig up evidence, and under the law cannot 
prosecute; and they may have in their files 
evidence enough to convict scores of spies 
and traitors, but if those in the Attorney 
General’s seat or higher up don’t approve 
doing so, a prosecution cannot even be begun. 

(This continues in the same tone for 13 
additional paragraphs.) 


New York Crry, July 14, 1953. 

My Dear Senator: It must be comforting 
to the Kremlin Reds, in these trying times 
what with their satellite slaves putting the 
needle to them, to find aid, comfort, and 
solace in the strangest quarters—the United 
States Senate. 

Your cheap attack on Senator MCCARTHY 
who has done more to ferret red rats out of 
Roosevelt-Truman-Acheson misgovernment 
is an insult to all citizen voters. We have 
no sacred, untouchable cows in our Republic 
and that includes the Central Intelligence 
Agency which you highly overrate. 

Yours respectfully, 


J. F. FISHMAN. 


RICHARD RADEO. 


BrooxLYN, N. Y. 
Dran SENATOR: You Democrats lost the 
United States the peace of the world and 

allowed Russia to conquer half the world. 
You Democrats allowed communism to 

spread far and wide both here and abroad. 
You have strengthened the Communist 

conspiracy. 

Have you no conscience, honesty, or truth? 

JoHN La Cava. 

New Tonk, N. Y., July 13, 1953. 
Dear SENATOR: I wonder if you are as Irish 
as your name, if so some excuse for your 
idiotic mouthings. I have many friends in 
Oklahoma and it’s a lovely State and I agree 
with my friends, deserves better representa- 
tion in Washington than it has. Why are 
you, supposed to be Americans, so interested 
in letting the country be wrecked? Do you 
favor homosexuals and spies and traitors? 
Some of us who, born and raised here and 
who can look back before World War I when 
we had true Americans byilding the coun- 
try you are trying to wreck with your igno- 
rant bombast. I advise you to read the 
J. B. Matthews complete article and as much 
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more of his writings as you can. I've fol- 
lowed his work and he knows and has the 
real and maybe you'll wake up to the 
fact Senator McCarty is a real he Ameri- 
can with guts. Don’t be a Drew Pearson. 
Cordially, 
Mrs. R. M. P. Van KMR. 


ENOLA, PA., July 13, 1953. 
Dies persecuted by F. D. R. Nrxon “red- 
herringed” by H. S. T. You three Democrats 
are so scared of family skeletons being turned 
up you run screaming with terror. And 
blame Joe. 
F. R. Woop. 


New Tonk, N. Y. 

Dear Senator: At least MCCARTHY is front- 
ing for the Americans. Who are you front- 
ing for—the Commies? 

Why don't you work for this country for 
achange. If you had guts you would. 

VOTER. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

(Envelope: To a snake who smears our 
greatest living patriot, to a man who serves 
the Communist cause, to a man who is a dis- 
grace to the United States Senate.) 
Comrade MIKE MONRONEY, 

Senate Office Building, City: 

Premier Malenkov is well pleased with your 
attacks upon MCCARTHY, you are indeed a 
loyal subject to the Kremlin. Comrade, if 
we can defeat McCarTHy we can overthrow 
the Government and end this rule by the 
capitalists. Hail Malenkov, 

(Unsigned.) 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., July 14. 
Comrade, thank you. i 
JOHN J. BURKE, 
GARDEN Ciıry, N. Y., July 14. 
Having helped the ministers to crucify Mc- 
CARTHY, move over for Molotov, 
Mrs. Mary THOMAS, 


BROORLYN, N. Y., July 13. 

Dear Sm: I sincerely hope your speech 
against Senator McCarTHy today wasn't as 
bad as radio reports made it. I thoroughly 
disagree with your viewpoint, 

This is an issue of American security, not 
a party issue. Senator McCartuy has the 
Reds, the Cryptos, and all their allies fright- 
ened, and so he must be liquidated. Do you 
want to help that group? I hope you have 
read Earl Browder’s testimony in the one 
volume released on the information centers 
and you will understand whatI mean. What 
a contrast to some of his earlier testimony 
and attitude. 

As for the CIA, I do not consider it beyond 
the law. If you have read Senator McCar- 
RAN’s IPR reports, then I question you 
and your speech. If you haven't, then I 
suggest you read the testimony of John P. 
Davies and the CIA. I feel sure you will do 
what Representative JAcKson did after criti- 
cizing too quickly Representative VELDE. 

All we hear today is U. N. and collective 
security when we can’t even get American 
unity. This whole thing is tearing the coun- 
try apart, and Senator MCCARTHY isn’t doing 
it. It is a small number behind the scenes 
in both parties, and at the present time 
Senator McCarTxry is too close to pay dirt for 
their safety. David Sentner in the Journal- 
American tonight said it has taken 15 years 
for the Reds to get Dr. Matthews. Someone 
of his type knows too much about them and 
they can’t have their plans spoiled. Don't 
help them, 

Miss MADELEINE M. LARKIN, 
New York, N. Y., July 14, 1953. 
Senator MIKE: 

You're kidding. But who? Or is it whom? 

What “information that the Kremlin’s 
best spy apparatus could not get” would be 
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divulged by questioning some CIA officials? 
After, Hiss, the Rosenbergs, Coplon, etc., etc., 
etc.—and heaven only knows how many more 
still covered by the protective blanket of the 
New Deal-Fair Deal Reds. You can hon- 
estly stand up and say there is an “infor- 
mation” Communists have not gotten their 
paws on? 

Here in New York we have a Mike Quill, 
transit workers union boss. He talked like 
you and earned the label “Red Mike.” 

You and your cohorts assured a privileged 
sanctuary in that festering wound tagged 
“police action” in Korea. We want none 
here in America for contributors to the Hiss 
defense fund. 

Respectfully yours, 
WALTER ARENS. 
Brooktyn, N. Y. 

Sm: Have you noticed that all people who 
work against Senator McCarTHY lose votes 
and friends. Senator Benton of Connecti- 
cut, did. I did my share of work against 
him. We want communism stamped out, 
It was the same with the Dies committee and 
it will be with every committee. There will 
be lots of stockholders votes against all who 
vote for the EPT bill. Do you listen to 
the people? Why does our fine President 
Eisenhower seem to favor the Democrats? 
We voted for a change. Why can't the post- 
office save money on small stamps and fewer 
new ones? 

ETHEL Marre KRAFT. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., July 14, 1953. 
Dear SENATOR: Why the attack on Senator 
McCarTtHy? He seems to be the only one 
who seems to be getting the pinks or Reds 
in the preceding administration. He is 
really an American and should be assisted 
in his battle—not thwarted. Too many of 
our Members in Congress are taking the easy 
way and aiding foes of our country. For 

God and country back McCartuy’s efforts. 

R. B. MATEER. 
My Dear SENATOR: We the voters want 
a clean up, American voters, that was shown 
by the last election, did you forget? We 
are spending billions to fight Commies, and 
you come to their aid? Why do you think 
Mr. McCartHY was reelected, and who wants 
him there? So who the hell are you one 
man against the whole of the United States 
people everyone and place be investigated, 
smelled with red herring one way or an- 
other. He's doing O. K., and as for the 
President, you say he can handle it, etc. So 
O. K. Let's give him your job too. No 
need of Senators. Get him to do your job 
as well. In plain English you stink. You 
need some investigating, too. You are try- 
ing to cover up for all those bums that need 
investigating. We the voters want the truth. 
Cleaning. God knows we are paying enough, 
so if you can’t back up the Americans for 
(profanity), go to Russia. You say Keystone 
cops, etc. If he’s a Keystone cop, can you 
imagine what that makes you? You are so 
low you are right in line with a (obscen- 
ity) and full of maggots; too. So keep your 
(profanity and obscenity) mouth shut. You 
stink. Mac’s doing all right. Next election 

should take care of you. 

A VOTER. 

New York, N. Y. 
Ah, Mike, it is much more becoming to 
your name to keep your mouth closed and 
your eyes open. Remember Brien McMahon, 
Philip Murray. They could still be roam- 
ing around the world like Truman, Ache- 
son, Nelli R. Adlai, and a lot of other 
punks that belong to the Truman reign. 
Nobody ever says even God have mercy on 
their souls. We hope their own do. You 
know Mike, the little time we have in this 
world counts nothing. It's only eternity 
that counts, and always remember. Out of 
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hell there is no redemption. When you go 
there you'll get a (illegible) pennies a day 
and the keys of the kitchen. Martin Luther 
will give you your pension, and that re- 
minds us of that red molester, “Trickery” Lie 
getting $10,000 pension for doing nothing 
at that Red place called the United Nations. 
Isn't it a pity that our country is not gov- 
erned by men of high degree instead of a 
lot of peddlers and beggars. They have an- 
other big Swede heading the place now. 
Let us hope and trust our President will 
get a little wiser to the foreigners and do 
for America and its people what should 
be done. They really and truly could learn 
a lesson from President Rhee. He really 
and truly is a president of honor and hon- 
esty. He hates murderers and so. do we, 
Mike. Ask Congressman WALTER for the 
clippings we enclosed in his letter. It tells 
all about the traitors we have had. Mike, 
can you tell us truthfully and honestly 
why Truman and Acheson sent all our bil- 
lions abroad to fight communism when we 
cannot fight it at home. Some people's 
brains must lie in their shoes or else they 
must have a sordid conscience. 
A TRUTH-FED MOTHER CHICK. 


SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES IN 
HONOLULU 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
should like to call the attention of the 
Senate to a report filed on July 6 by Gov. 
Samuel Wilder King, of Hawaii, which 
was prepared by the Territorial Com- 
mission on Subversive Activities of the 
Government of Hawaii. It was pub- 
lished and released only after the con- 
viction of the seven Communists who 
were tried under the Smith Act and 
found guilty of attempting to overthrow 
the Government of the United States by 
force. 

We have heard recently several state- 
ments and have read several newspaper 
accounts to the effect that since the con- 
viction of the seven Communists in Ha- 
waii the Communist menace in Hawaii 
no longer existed. 

For that reason I should like to read 
from the Honolulu Advertiser of July 7, 
1953, some excerpts taken from the re- 
port filed by the Territorial Commission 
on Subversive Activities. I read the 
following: 

Gov. Samuel Wilder King Monday released 
for publication the 300-page report of the 
Territorial Commission on Subversive Activ- 
ities in the Territory. 

Among its conclusions were that; although 
the Communist Party of Hawaii has been 
driven underground, it still is a dangerous 
influence. 

The report describes the ILWU— 


That is the International Longshore- 
men Workers Union— 
as the “most effective vehicle for the imple- 
mentation of the program of the Communist 
Party in Hawaii.” 


I wish the Senate to note particularly 
the following statement which appears 
in the article: 


It further states that “continuing Com- 
munist control of the ILWU in the Territory 
of Hawaii will endanger the national secu- 
rity of the United States in the event of war 
between this country and the Soviet Union. 

. . . . . 


“Since the Korean war started the party 
has invoked stringent security rules and has 
cast out some members of ‘doubtful loyalty.” 
Security measures have been intensified 


since 7 leaders of the party were indicted 
in Honolulu August 1951. 


I read further from the article: 


The Commission voices the opinion that, 
although the party has been “driven under- 
ground,” “it is unrealistic to gage the party’s 
strength on a count of formal members 
alone, because many allegéd ex-members 
continue to function in complete accord with 
the party and in furtherance of its aims, 
assisted by persons who, whether members 
or not, function as Communists, 


Mr. President, I urge my colleagues 
who are concerned about this proposed 
step to grant statehood to Hawaii, which, 
if once taken, cannot be retraced, to 
look at the report of the Subversive Ac- 
tivities Committee of the Government 
of the Territory of Hawaii, and also to 
read some of the reports which are being 
made before the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. Even wit- 
nesses who favor statehood say that to- 
day the Territory of Hawaii is economi- 
cally speaking completely under control 
of the Communist Party. Surely, there- 
fore, as responsible legislators, we should 
not ignore the potential danger to the 
United States inherent in this proposed 
admission of Hawaii at this time. 

Mr. President, I now ask unanimous 
consent that the entire article be printed 
at this point in the Recorp, as a part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
‘as follows: 


SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES REPORT Rars ILWU 


Report of the Territorial Commission on 
Subversive Activities which was released 
Monday by Gov. Samuel Wilder King: 

1. The Communist Party in Hawail has 
been driven underground but is still a dan- 
gerous influence, 

2. The ILWU, the Marine, Cooks, and Stew- 
ards Union, and the United Public Workers 
Union of America, are all Communist con- 
trolled. 

3. The Hawaii Civil Rights Congress is an 
“organization dedicated to the defense of 
individual Communists and the Communist 
Party.” 

4. The Honolulu Record is a Communist 
publication. 

5. Communist control of the ILWU is a 
“danger to the national security of the 
United States and to the economy of the 
Territory of Hawaii.” 

6. The Commission checked the personal 
history records of 24,000 Territorial, city- 
county and county employees and found 
that while a small number had at one time 
been associated with the Communist Party, 
there is no reason today to doubt the loyalty 
of those now on the Government payroll, 


DOCUMENT MADE PUBLIC BY GOVERNOR—LONG-< 
SHORE UNION HELD VEHICLE OF COMMUNIST 
PARTY IN HAWAII; SAID DANGER TO SECURITY 


Gov. Samuel Wilder King Monday released 
for publication the 300-page report of the 
Territorial Commission on Subversive Ac- 
tivities covering Communist activity in the 
Territory. 

Among its conclusions were that although 
the Communist Party of Hawaii has been 
driven underground it still is a dangerous 
influence. 

The report describes the ILWU as the 
“most effective vehicle for the implementa- 
tion of the program of the Communist Party 
in Hawaii.” 

It further states that “continuing Com- 
munist control of the ILWU in the Territory 
of Hawaii will endanger the national secur- 
ity of the United States in the event of war 
between this country and the Soviet Union.” 
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The report was submitted to the 1953 leg- 
islature but was held on the confidential 
list pending the conclusion of the Smith 
Act trial. 

The Governor conferred yesterday with 
Senator Wilfred C. Tsukiyama, president of 
the senate, and Representative Hiram L. 
Fong, speaker of the house of representatives, 
before releasing the report which contains a 
mass of detailed information concerning ac- 
tivities of the Communists in the islands. 

“Now that the trial has been completed, 
and the verdict and sentences announced, 
there is no further occasion to treat the 
report as classified,” Governor King said. 
“The report has been made a part of the 
proceedings of the legislature. Copies of 
the report are being forwarded by the com- 
mission to all members of that body.” 

Members of the commission at the time 
the report was submitted were Edward N. 
Sylva, chairman (now attorney general of 
the Territory), William Borthwick, Kennett 
Dawson, Masaji Marumoto, Raymond R. 
Lyons, and Edward Crabbe. 

The commission made a report to the leg- 
islature in 1951 and the present report is its 
second. Organized in 1949 the commission 
is charged with submitting a report to each 
session of the legislature through the Gov- 
ernor’s office. 

The report covers a wide range of subjects 
relating to the problem under study, includ- 
ing publications such as the Honolulu Rec- 
ord, the ILWU, the Hawaii Civil Rights Con- 
gress, the National Union of Marine Cooks 
and Stewards, the United Public Workers of 
America, and the question of Communists 
in public employment. 

The introduction to the report states in 


part that it has been shown that the “almost_ 


continuous public exposure of Communist 
Party members and activities in Hawaii dur- 
ing the past 2 years has had the effect of fur- 
ther weakening the party, driving away many 
of its members, making uncritical persons 
more cautious about assisting Communist 
ventures, and of forcing the hard core of the 
party further underground.” 

The report describes Communist Party ac- 
tivities in Hawaii, including the dissemina- 
tion of communistic literature, and lists the 
Honolulu Record and the Hawaii Civil Rights 
Congress as two agencies which have been 
very active in the islands. In addition the 
report states that such literature has also 
been disseminated by such Communist-con- 
trolled labor unions as the ILWU, the United 
Public Workers of America, and the National 
Union of Marine Cooks and Stewards. 

The report notes that the Communist 
Party in Hawaii has been directed from above 
through two channels of command—the first 
being the headquarters of District 13, Com- 
munist Party, United States of America, and 
the other being the ILWU international 
headquarters, both in San Francisco and 
Hawaii. 

“Since the Korean war started, the party 
has invoked stringent security rules and has 
cast out some members of doubtful loyalty,” 
the report states. “Security measures have 
been intensified since seven leaders of the 
—. were indicted in Honolulu August 

The commission voices the opinion that 
although the party has been driven under- 
ground it is unrealistic to gauge the party’s 
strength on a count of formal members 
alone, because many alleged ex-members 
continue to function in complete accord 
with the party and in furtherance of its 
aims, assisted by persons, who, whether 
members or not, function as Communists. 

The report has this to say concerning the 
activities of the Hawaii Civil Rights Congress: 

“From the facts cited it should be clear 
that the Civil Rights Congress is an organi- 
zation dedicated not to the broader issues of 
civil liberties, but specifically to the defense 
of individual Communists and the Commu- 
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nist Party, that the organization is controlled 
by individuals who are either members of the 
Communist Party or openly loyal to it, and 
that in carrying out its defense aims, the 
organization has at the same time engaged 
in a campaign of vilification against the 
American Government. 

The report describes the ILWU as the 
“most effective vehicle for the implementa- 
tion of the program of the Communist Party 
in Hawaii.” 

“Communists have used this union as a 
convenient, but always undisclosed instru- 
ment,” the report states. Under the cloak 
of respectability offered by the ILWU’s 
status as a labor union, leaders of the Com- 
munist Party have successfully carried on 
party recruiting drives, disseminated Com- 
munist propaganda, and furthered the poli- 
cies dictated by the National Committee of 
the Communist Party, USA.” 

In concluding the section on the ILWU, 
covering years of Communist activity, the 
commission states that in spite of strong 
evidence of Communist control brought to 
light by the House Un-American Activities 
Committee, the Smith Act trial, and public 
statements by former Communists the 
“ILWU Communist leadership continues to 
exert control over the labor element of the 
Territory in the field of shipping and in the 
sugar and pineapple industries as well.” 

“There is no doubt that if this control 
were exercised contrary to the best interests 
of this country it could not only bring about 
economic chaos, but could adversely affect 
the war potential and the national security 
of the United States,” the report declares. 
“Moreover, continuing Communist control of 
the ILWU in the Territory of Hawaii will 
endanger the national security of the United 
States in the event of war between this 
country and the Soviet Union.” 

The commission emphasizes that its con- 
clusions are based on its study of the poli- 
cies and activities of the ILWU insofar as 
these have been determined and guided by 
its present leaders, and points out that there 
ts no doubt that the vast majority of mem- 
bers of the union are local American citizens. 
Many of these members have been deceived 
“by the subtle propaganda devices and ma- 
neuvers which Communists among the 
ILWU leaders have employed,” the report 
holds. 

The report holds that the National Union 
of Marine Cooks and Stewards “continues to 
be guided by leaders who are dedicated to 
furthering the cause of world communism.” 

“While the numerical strength of the 
M. C. and S. residing in Hawaii is negligible, 
its Honolulu port office remains firmly in 
Communist hands and serves as a point of 
contact with transient maritime Commu- 
nists and as a terminus for Communist liter- 
ature sent to Hawaii outside the mails,” it 
is stated. 

“The commission holds that the United 
Public Workers of America, with member- 
ship in Hawaii, is to be considered under 
the control of the Communist Party. 

“The apparent coalition of the UPWA with 
other Communist-controlled unions in Ha- 
wall presents a potentially grave security 
menace in case of a national emergency, 
and is an ever-present threat against the 
economy of the Territory,” the report states. 
“However, it does not appear that the rank- 
and-file membership of the UPWA under- 
stands that it is Communist-led or that any 
of the public employees involved are mem- 
bers of the Community Party.” 

The commission recommends that paid 
leaders of the UPWA, be required by legisla- 
tion to “present themselves for the same 
scrutiny required of the workers they lead 
and represent.” 

The commission pointed out that a large 
part of its work has been devoted during the 
past 2 years to reviewing 24,000 sworn per- 
sonal history statements of public officers 
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and employees in the Territory. It reported 
that it was found that four public school- 
teachers had been members of the Commu- 
nist Party without the knowledge of the 
department of public instruction. However, 
only one of these was found to have been 
connected with Communist elements in re- 
cent years. 

The commission found that 2 other former 
employees of the government, 1 of the Ter- 
ritory and 1 the city county, were identified 
as having been members of the party in 
Hawaii during 1947 or 1948. 

“With the exception of the cases men- 
tioned above, there have been no public 
officers or public employees who have been 
of specific concern to this commission dur- 
ing the past 2 years,” the commission con- 
cludes. “No cases of persons whose loyalty 
is in doubt have been referred by the com- 
mission to the Territorial Loyalty Board 
under the provisions of section II, act 256, 
session laws, 1951.” 

The report is supported by a mass of docu- 
mentary evidence covering all phases of the 
Communist problem in Hawaii. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there is no further morning business, 
morning business is closed, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
passed, without amendment, the follow- 
ing bills of the Senate: 

S. 2342. An act authorizing the State of 
California to collect tolls for the use of cer- 
tain highway crossings across the Bay of San 
Francisco; and 

S. 2394. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Police and Firemen's Salary Act 
of 1953. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 3087) to 
authorize the Board of Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia to permit 
certain improvements to two business 
properties situated in the District of 
Columbia. 


THE CALENDAR 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GOLDWATER in the chair). Under the 
order previously entered, the clerk will 
now proceed to call the calendar for the 
consideration of measures to which there 
is no objection, 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 242) to provide for the 
establishment of a Veterans Administra- 
tion domiciliary facility at Fort Logan, 
Colo., was announced as first in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
by request, I ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 56) for the relief of Erich 
Anton Helfert was announced as next 
in order. = 

Mr. GORE. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 59) for the relief of Felix 
Kortschok was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Let the bill go over. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 101) for the relief of Phed 
Vosniacos was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. GORE. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 102) for the relief of Fran- 
cesco Cracchiolo was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


WILHELM ENGELBERT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 153) for the relief of Wilhelm 
Engelbert which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with an amendment, to strike out all 
after the enacting clause, and insert: 

That, for the purposes of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, Wilhelm Engelbert shall 
be held and considered to have been law- 
fully admitted to the United States for per- 
manent residence as of the date of the en- 
actment of this act upon payment of the 
required visa fee. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


RESOLUTION, BILLS, AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


The resolution (S. Res. 57) to amend 
rule XIII of the standing rules relative 
to motions to reconsider, was an- 
nounced as next in order, 

Mr. SMATHERS. Let the resolution 
go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 389) for the relief of Dr. 
Alexandre Demetrio Moruzi was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. GORE. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 978) to amend the Inter- 
state Commerce Act in order to expedite 
and facilitate the termination of rail- 
road reorganization proceedings under 
section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act and to 
require the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to consider, in stock modifica- 
tion plans, the assents of controlled or 
controlling stockholders, and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in or- 
der. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
quite obviously this bill involves issues 
which should be carefully scrutinized 
and carefully debated. Therefore, I ask 
that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1063) to authorize and re- 
quest the President to promote certain 
naval officers, and for other purposes, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Let the bill go 
over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 49) 
proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
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tution of the United States relative to 
equal rights for men and women was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. LANGER. Over. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
this joint resolution is the unfinished 
business, is it not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is. 
The joint resolution will be passed over 
at this time. 


THE UNITED STATES COURT OF 
CLAIMS 


The bill (S. 1349) to amend title 28, 
United States Code, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, there is a 
corresponding House bill. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
may we have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I wish to 
speak briefly regarding the bill, and then 
I shall yield to the distinguished senior 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran]. 

Senate bill 1349, to designate the 
Court of Claims a constitutional court, 
has been on the Senate Calendar for 
several months as Order No. 258. I have 
consistently objected to its passage on 
the Consent Calendar. 

Today there is on the calendar, Order 
No. 510, which is the House companion 
bill to Senate bill 1349. H.R. 1070 passed 
the House on July 7. It is a substantial 
improvement over the Senate bill. 

In a few minutes I shall ask that the 
Senate agree to the substitution of H. R. 
1070 for the Senate bill. 

I wish to state the reasons for my prior 
objections to the passage of Senate bill 
1349. I also desire to state for the REC- 
orD some doubts I still entertain about 
the wisdom of making the Court of 
Claims an article III constitutional 
court. 

My first objection to the Senate bill 
was the manner in which it undertook to 
change the status of the Claims Court 
from a legislative court to a constitution- 
al court. The language of the first sec- 
tion of that bill is such that I believe the 
President could have assumed that Con- 
gress intended that he should reappoint 
the present judges, or appoint new 
judges, to what I think he could have 
properly regarded as a new court. 

This deficiency, namely, this change 
in the character of the court, could pro- 
duce many serious consequences. Ques- 
tions could arise concerning the validity 
of pleadings and matters now pending 
before the court. More important, if the 
President decided to appoint a bench of 
new judges to the Court of Claims, we 
could have the uneconomic, undesirable, 
and unconscionable result of having 5 
judges retired on full pay, and 5 new, 
inexperienced judges on the Court of 
Claims also drawing full pay. 

The language of H. R. 1070, I believe, 
successfully avoids these unhappy possi- 
bilities. By simply declaring that the 
existing Court of Claims should be a 
court established under article III of the 
Constitution, this bill makes it clear that 
the Congress does not intend to create 
a new court. In any event, I think it is 
desirable that the legislative history 
show with utmost clarity that in passing 
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this bill Congress is not establishing a 
new Court of Claims. 
A second reason for my objection to 


the Senate bill is that it proposed to 


grant to the Court of Claims the full 
complement of legal and equitable pow- 
ers possessed by other Federal courts. 


The Court of Claims has a greatly cir- ` 


cumscribed and highly specialized type 
of jurisdiction. In the proper discharge 
of its functions there is no need for the 
special equity powers possessed by other 
Federal courts. In the hearings on this 
bill it was not demonstrated that the 
Court of Claims required these special 
powers in order fully and properly to 
carry out its responsibilities. 

The Department of Justice objected to 
conferring these equity powers upon the 
court. They pointed out, first, that the 
court did not need the powers; and, sec- 
ond, that if the powers were abused by 
this court, remedial action by way of 
an appeal did not exist as a matter of 
right, but only at the discretion of the 
Supreme Court. : 

By not undertaking to confer these 
special equity powers on the Court of 
Claims, House bill 1070 is, I believe, sub- 
stantially more acceptable than the 
Senate bill. 

There is but one more problem that I 
want to mention with respect to this 
proposed legislation. It is a problem 
which, unlike the two I have already 
3 is not resolved by the House 
bill. 

I refer to the basic question of whether 
Congress can, under the Constitution, 
designate the Court of Claims an article 
III court and still require it to exercise 
the special type of jurisdiction which it 
has conferred upon it. 

Over the years the Supreme Court has 
consistently followed the principle that 
the Federal courts, other than those for 
the District of Columbia, created under 
article III of the Constitution, can exer- 
cise only jurisdiction falling within the 
judicial limits set forth in article III. 

In 1933 the Supreme Court in the Wil- 
liams case determined that the Court of 
Claims was a legislative rather than a 
constitutional court, partly for the rea- 
son that it believed claims against the 
United States, as set forth in the statute 
establishing the jurisdiction of the Court 
of Claims, were not cases to which the 
United States was a party in the consti- 
tutional sense in which case or contro- 
versy is used in article III. Thus, a 
cloud is cast upon the constitutionality 
of having the Court of Claims, as an 
article III court, exercise the principal 
jurisdiction which Congress has con- 
ferred upon it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GOLD- 
WATER in the chair). The Chair informs 
the Senator from Tennessee that his 
time has expired. 

Mr. GORE. I ask unanimous consent 
that I may proceed for 1 additional min- 
ute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator may proceed for 
1 minute. 

Mr. GORE. The most recent Supreme 
Court discussion of this intricate and 
ageless constitutional question was in 
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the 1949 case of National Mutual Insur- 
ance Co. against Tidewater Trans- 
fer Co. In that case, while a ma- 
jority of 5 justices agreed that Congress 
could require Federal district courts to 
determine diversity cases involving citi- 
zens of the District of Columbia, only 
3 of the justices based their conclusion 
on the grounds that Congress could con- 
stitutionally grant nonjudicial powers to 
article III courts. The two justices who 
concurred in the majority result express- 
ly approved the doctrine relied upon by 
the dissenting justices that the jurisdic- 
tion of Federal courts, except for those 
created for the District of Columbia, is 
described and defined by article III and 
that where power proposed to be con- 
ferred was not judicial power within the 
meaning of the Constitution, it could not 
lawfully be exercised by the courts. 

Section 2509 of title 28 of the United 
States Code directs the Court of Claims 
to render advisory opinions on cases re- 
ferred to the court by the Congress. 
This would seem to be a function which 
Congress could not require of a consti- 
tutional court. No one would seriously 
contend that it is a judicial power in the 
sense of article II. 

Since the present judges of the Court 
of Claims have indicated that they would 
raise no objection to continuing to act 
on congressional reference cases, per- 
haps the problem is moot, at least tem- 
porarily. If in the future judges of the 
Court of Claims should refuse to act 
upon congressional reference cases on 
the grounds that they are not within the 
proper scope of jurisdiction of a consti- 
tutional court, I suppose the simple rem- 
edy will be for Congress to redesignate 
the Court of Claims as a legislative court. 

While there are still these doubts in 
my mind with respect to this legislation, 
I have determined not to interpose any 
objection to the passage of the House 
bill at this time. I think it should be ap- 
parent why I am not enthusiastic about 
the proposed legislation. 

However, before the bill is passed it 
should be amended in two minor re- 
spects. The original Senate bill was 
amended to correct this particular over- 
sight after it was placed upon the Sen- 
ate Calendar. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I have con- 
sistently objected to passage of the bill, 
and I now ask unanimous consent that 
the House bill 1070, which is No. 510 on 
the calendar, be substituted for the Sen- 
ate bill, though the House bill also needs 
certain amendments, which I think will 
be offered by the distinguished senior 
Senator from Nevada. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Tennessee? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
1070) to amend title 28, United States 
Code. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, with 
regard to the question discussed by the 
able Senator from Tennessee as to the 
right of Congress to establish a consti- 
tutional court, or to transfer the United 
States Court of Claims into the category 
of a constitutional court, I have a very 
strong feeling. I believe we have ample 
right and constitutional authority for 
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doing that, but at this time I am not 
going to oppose the House bill, which has 
already been passed by the House, and 
which is now before the Senate. The 
bill is all-essential in order to meet the 
uncertainty that has been created as a 
result of the decision by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the Wil- 
liams case. 

There is 1 amendment—there may 
possible be 2 to be offered to the House 
bill—which, taken from the language of 
the Senate bill, will clarify and set right 
the House bill. So, Mr. President, I 
move to substitute for section 4 of the 
House bill the language of section 4 of 
the Senate bill, which bears on the sub- 
ject of the appointment of commis- 
sioners. 

The Court of Claims has at the pres- 
ent time 13 commissioners or examiners; 
the Senate bill would authorize it to have 
15, while the House bill would authorize 
20. It seems to me that for the time be- 
ing two additional examiners or com- 
missioners will meet the emergency or 
the exigency confronting the Court of 
Claims. With that amendment, I would 
gladly support the House bill offered by 
the Senator from Tennessee, and which 
has passed the House. 

Section 4 of the House bill reads: 

Sec. 4. Subsection (a) of section 792, title 
28, United States Code, is hereby amended to 
read as follows: 

“(a) The United States Court of Claims 
may appoint 20 commissioners who shall be 
subject to removal by the court.” 


My amendment is to strike out the 
foregoing language of section 4 of the 
House bill, and to insert in lieu thereof 
the language of section 4 of the Senate 
hill, which reads as follows: 

Sec. 4. (a) Paragraph (a) of section 792, 
title 28, United States Code, is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a) The United States Court of Claims 
may appoint 15 commissioners who shall be 
subject to removal by the court.” 

(b) The authority contained in subsection 
(a) of section 14 of the act of July 1, 1944 
(41 U. S. C. 114), respecting the appointment 
of commissioners of the Court of Claims is 
hereby terminated. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from 
Nevada (Mr. McCarran]. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I wish to 
congratulate the able Senator for offer- 
ing the amendment. I agree that it is a 
proper amendment. I should like to 
point out to the distinguished Senator 
that in my remarks I raised no question 
as to the power of Congress to create a 
constitutional court. I raised two ques- 
tions, the first of which was whether 
serious consequences might result from 
the passage of an act which undertook to 
destroy the present legislative court and 
to reconstitute it as a constitutional 
court. 

I raised a further question, which I 
think is a serious constitutional question; 
namely, whether the Congress can cre- 
ate a court under article III, and confer 
upon it specific jurisdiction such as that 
now exercised by the United States 
Court of Claims. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I may say to the 
Senator from Tennessee that in my judg- 
ment Congress for the past 20 years has 
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been conferring special jurisdiction upon 
article III courts, and we can do it again 
with respect to the United States Court 
of Claims. I am not going to labor the 
matter, because I am entirely content to 
go along. I am only taking issue with 
the suggestion that we cannot make the 
United States Court of Claims an article 
III court. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Will the Senator agree 
with the junior Senator from Tennessee 
that if, in fact, the Congress were to 
constitute a new court or courts, there 
would be, ipso facto, a vacancy in all the 
judgeships? 

Mr. McCARRAN. That might or 
might not be true. The present judge- 
ships might continue. 

Mr. GORE. But the bill requires ap- 
pointment by the President, 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is true. 

Mr. GORE. Perhaps it would be for 
the President to decide if he would re- 
nominate the present justices of the 
Court of Claims or nominate others. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The bill reported 
by the Senate Judiciary Committee did 
not require reappointment by the Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. GORE. I think it resolves itself 
into a question of whether we do or do 
not reconstitute the court. If we change 
the fundamental character of the court, 
then reappointment or appointment, as 
the case might be, would become abso- 
lutely necessary, and the appointments 
would require confirmation. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Again the Senator 
and I are in agreement on that, as a 
moot question, because we have agreed 
on the House bill. 

Mr. GORE. We shall get together on 
that later. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. McCarran]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be offered, 
the question is on the engrossment of 
the amendment and the third reading 
of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H. R. 1070) was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, Senate bill 1349 is indefi- 
nitely postponed. 


INCREASE IN SALARIES OF MEM- 
BERS OF CONGRESS, JUDGES OF 
UNITED STATES COURTS, AND 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 


The bill (S. 1663) to increase the sal- 
aries of Members of Congress, judges of 
United States courts, and United States 
attorneys, and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, this 
is a bill to provide salary increases for 
Members of Congress, Federal judges, 
and United States attorneys. 
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Because it has become clear to me that 
Members of the Senate are not in a mood 
to vote to increase their own salaries, I 
have previously sent to the desk an 
amendment which I announced I would 
offer to this bill, to strike out the provi- 
sions for congressional salary increases. 

I shall not go into the details, because 
I think the Members of the Senate are 
aware of what is involved. The fact of 
the matter is that the Department of 
Justice has openly favored an increase 
in salaries for district attorneys. I have 
been told that the President of the United 
States favors the bill so far as the in- 
crease for judges and for district attor- 
neys is concerned. I have been in- 
formed that the President has so stated 
privately on at least two occasions, once 
to representatives of Federal judges and 
once to representatives of the American 
Bar Association. However, so far as I 
know, the President has made no public 
statement on this point. I consider it 
possible that the majority leadership 
might have information with respect to 
this matter, and I therefore ask the 
able acting majority leader if there is 
any information which he can give to 
the Senate in this connection. I ask 
that objection be withheld long enough 
so that the Senator from California may 
reply to my inquiry. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I cannot at this 
time answer the question which the 
Senator has raised. We have no par- 
ticular objection to the Senator’s amend- 
ment going into the bill, but I feel that 
this is a bill which should not be taken 
up on the Consent Calendar. Person- 
ally, I consider that there is need for an 
adjustment of the compensation of Fed- 
eral judges and United States attorneys. 
But I think this is a matter which should 
be adequately discussed on the floor of 
the Senate, not under the limitations of 
the 5-minute rule. For that reason, as- 
suming that the Senator wishes only to 
have the bill amended, I could have no 
objection to having it taken up for that 
purpose. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
move the adoption of the amendment 
which I offered. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, by re- 
quest, I ask that the bill be passed over. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Will the Senator 
withhold his request in order that we 
might determine as to the amendment? 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, by re- 
quest, I ask to have the bill go over 
before the amendment is considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be passed over. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
hold in my hand a number of editorials 
from leading newspapers on the subject 
of increases of salaries for the judiciary 
of America. 

I ask unanimous consent that they 
may be printed in the Record at this 
point, as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Chicago Daily Tribune of June 
4, 1953} 
FEDERAL JUDGES’ Pay 

Congress has before it a long overdue bill 
to increase the pay of the Federal judiciary. 
Salaries of district judges would be raised 
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from $15,000 to $25,000 a year. The highest 
judicial salary, that of the Chief Justice of 
the United States, would be madè $40,000. 
It has long been accepted by the legal pro- 
fession that a good lawyer must expect to 
suffer a severe cut in income when he aban- 
dons his practice to go on the bench. The 
honor of the position, the life tenure [on the 
Federal bench] and pension arrangements 


are all incentives to these financial sacrifices. 


Judges, however, differ in no whit from the 
rest of us in that they have to eat, pay rent, 
or maintain a home, send their children to 
college, and pay income taxes. Public honors 
won't pay these bills, and Federal judicial 
salaries, by comparison either with the com- 
pensation of lawyers or of judges in State 
courts, are now distressingly low. 

It is a rather sad sack of lawyer who can’t 
make the $15,000 a year now paid a Federal 
district judge. A lawyer with the capacity to 
sit on the Federal bench usually earns sev- 
eral times that amount. Judges elected to 
the circuit and superior courts in Cook 
County since 1951 are paid $19,500 a year. 
Associate justices of the municipal court, 
including a number who are a travesty on 
the judiciary, draw only $500 a year less than 
a Federal judge does. 

Political appointments under Roosevelt and 
Truman did much to lower the prestige of 
the Federal bench. Now that that obstacle 
has been removed, the rehabilitation of the 
judiciary should not be hampered by the 
present salary scale, which demands such 
unreasonable sacrifices that many capable 
lawyers, for their families’ sakes will be 
forced to decline appointments. 


[From the Charlotte News of July 8, 1953] 
JUDGES AND LEGISLATORS DESERVE More Pay 


Most of us Americans make considerably 
less than $12,500 a year. Therefore, it is 
difficult for the average citizen to become 
enthusiastic about a proposal to raise the 
pay of Congressmen and Federal judges when 
their salaries arə equal to or above that 
figure. 

Nevertheless, a good case can be made for 
raising their pay. Consider these factors: 

Congressmen and Federal judges certainly 
should not be, and usually are not, average 
citizens. They should be the best minds of 
the Nation. 

Congressmen constitute the board of di- 
rectors, so to speak, for the biggest and most 
expensive organization in the Nation—the 
Federal Government. Men charged with di- 
recting much smaller organizations in private 
industry receive several times as much 
money. 

The Federal judiciary has an equally sober- 
ing responsibility. As Chief Justice Marshall 
put it: “The judicial department comes home 
in its effects to every man’s fireside; it passes 
on his property, his reputation, his life, his 
all.” 

Furthermore, while many private employed 
citizens making less money receive “fringe 
benefits,” these officials have what could be 
termed “fringe expenses.” Congressmen 
must maintain a home in expensive Wash- 
ington, another in their constituency, where 
they usally maintain an office, too. They 
are often required to entertain visiting con- 
stituents. Even modest campaigns cost 
money and, if they do not have it them- 
selves, they are tempted to become beholden 
to pressure groups that offer to put up the 
money. Telephone calls and telegrams, 
above a certain maximum, must be paid by 
the Congressman. While Congress formerly 
met but a few months each year, member- 
ship in it now is virtually a full-time, over- 
time occupation. 

A judge is often called upon for charitable 
contributions and because of his position 
must live, if not pretentiously, in reasonably 
dignified circumstances. To do this judges 
increasingly have been driven by necessity 
to accepting employment as law teachers in 
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night schools or to writing books and maga- 
zine articles instead of devoting their entire 
time and energy to their judicial offices, 

Neither Federal judges nor Congressmen 
have had a pay raise since 1946. A bill now 
before Congress (S. 1663) would increase 
Congressmen's salaries to $25,000. (The 
after-tax increase would be but $6,826.) It 
would increase by $10,000 the present $17,500 
salary of judges of the United States Courts 
of Appeal, Court of Claims, and Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals. It would in- 
crease by $10,000 the present $15,000 salary 
of judges of the United States district courts, 
Customs Court, Tax Court, and it would fix 
the salaries of United States attorneys at 
not less than $12,000 nor more than $20,000, 
thus attracting better qualified men to these 
important posts. x 

The North Carolina Bar Association unani- 
mously endorsed this bill at its annual meet- 
ing last month. We add our wholehearted 
approval of its enactment. 


[From the Minneapolis Morning Tribune of 
July 14, 1953] 
` JUDICIAL SALARIES 

When the high cost of living comes up 
in conversation someone usually concedes 
that prices are much higher than they were 
back in the 1930's. But he quickly adds, “Of 
course, we can’t complain because we're all 
making more money than we were then.” 

Most Americans, we suppose, would agree 
that rising incomes have, indeed, eased the 
pain of paying out more dollars for the neces- 
sities of life. Not so our Federal judges, 
whose incomes have been steadily diminish- 
ing since 1939, when their salaries were ruled 
subject to the Federal income tax. In that 
year the consumers’ price index stood at 
99.6. Last November 15 it stood at 191.6, 
an increase of 92 percent, Thus the $11,696 
which remained of a Federal district judge’s 
salary after payment of Federal taxes had 
purchasing power equal to $6,080 in 1939. 

To remedy this situation bills have been 
introduced in Congress to raise the salaries. 
of all Federal judges by $10,000 a year. If 
enacted, district judges now receiving $15,000 
would receive 625,000. Circuit judges now 
receiving $17,500 would get $27,500, and so 
on. Similar increases for Senators and Con- 
gressmen also are authorized in accordance 
with recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission. 

While talk of pay increases seems presump- 
tuous when the Federal budget is out of bal- 
ance an upward adjustment of judicial sal- 
aries is long overdue. It would put a stop to 
what the American Bar Association describes 
as “an alarming increase in resignations of 
experienced judges from the bench,” would 
encourage more able and qualified persons 
to accept judicial appointments and would 
restore the independence and self-respect 
of judges now in office by ending their finan- 
cial worries, 


[From the Greensboro (N. C.) Daily News 
of July 3, 1953 
FEDERAL LABORER AND His HME 


The North Carolina Bar Association, meet- 
ing at Wrightsville Beach, passed a resolu- 
tion favoring the bill pending in the United 
States Senate to increase salaries of Mem- 
bers of Congress and Federal judicial officers. 

The proposed increases would amount to 
$10,000 to Senators and Congressmen, and 
the same to Federal judges. Thus Associate 
Justices of the United States Supreme Court 
would be raised from $25,000 to $35,000, dis- 
trict judges from $15,000 to $25,000, and so 
on. The Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
would get a $14,500 raise, or from $25,500 to 
#40,000. United States attorneys would get 
not less than $12,000 and no more than $20,- 
000 but could no longer engage in the pri- 
vate practice of law. The United States At- 
torney General would fix salaries within 
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those limits, according to the burden of the 
office of United States attorney in various 
of the country. 

The reasoning back of the proposal is that 
the increases are necessary in order to at- 
tract men of the caliber commensurate with 
the duties to be performed. There is some- 
thing to this, In order to get able men, the 
office must pay enough to compete with 
other businesses and professions for them. 
Otherwise the offices will tend to be filled 
with one of two classes: (1) Those who are 
independently wealthy, or (2) those who 
are not making any great success in their 
chosen work. + 

It may be said on the other hand that 
the bill comes at a bad time in that the 
Federal Government is in the midst of an 
economy move, which is aimed at cutting 
expenses and balancing the budget. One 
answer to this is that the proposed increases 
would total less than $6 million a year, which 
is small potatoes compared with the na- 
tional budget, or about one-hundredth of 
1 percent. The Hoover Commission, while 
recommending economy, recommended in- 
creasing salaries in the legislative and judi- 
cial branches. f 

The bill therefore deserves serious consid- 
eration. Ambassador Bryce in his American 
Commonwealth took the view that Federal 
officials should be paid well or not at all. If 
we paid them not at all, we would be trans- 
formed from a democracy to an oligarchy; 
the alternative would be to pay them well, 
in order to secure wise and effective men 
in most important posts. 

Of course this line of thought will not 
apply to Congress if it succeeds in passing a 
law to exempt living expenses of Congress- 
men from income taxes; Congress can't eat 
its cake and have it to. 


[From the New Orleans States of June 11, 
1953] 
SALARY BILL 


Members of Congress are in the strange 
position of wanting to be urged to pass legis- 
lation that would benefit themselves. 

They need encouragement from the voters 
back home to pass Senate bill No. 1663, which 
would raise the salaries of themselves and 
the judges of United States courts and would 
make provision for increases, at the discre- 
tion of the attorney general, in the salaries 
of United States attorneys and their 
assistants. 

The bill has been reported favorably by the 
Senate judiciary committee. That commit- 
tee’s report presents convincing arguments 
in favor of its passage. 

The salary increase for Members of Con- 
gress and for the Federal judges would 
amount to $10,000, except for the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court, for whom the 
increase would be $14,500. 

It is pointed out in the report that the 
$10,000 increase for Members of Congress 
would bring the compensation to $25,000, 
from which a Federal income tax of $5,836 
will be taken, leaving a net of $19,164. This 
is a net gain of $9,536 over the net salary of 
1939. But when the increase in cost of 
living is considered, the proposed new salary 
arrangement would buy for a Member of 
Congress just about what his 1939 salary 
bought in that year. 

An argument that the Federal judges are 
underpaid is emphasized by a comparison 
shown between the salaries they receive and 
those received by some State judges. At 
present the Chief Justice receives $25,500; the 
chief judge of the court of appeals of New 
York receives $35,000. Associate justices 
receive $25,000; the associate judges of the 
court of appeals of New York receive $32,500. 

In the face of such compelling arguments 
in favor of the bill, however, there is a good 
chance Members of Congress will hesitate to 
pass it—unless they have assurance from 
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the folks back home that they want the bill 
passed. 

After all, this Congress is dedicated to 
economy, to cutting expenses. Members 
who expect to face voters in a year or two 
will feel that granting themselves a pay raise 
will be material their enemies could use 
against them. 

As a matter of simple justice to public 
officials in highly responsible positions, we 
hope Congress realizes that the voters want 
those officials properly paid. 


[From the Pathfinder magazine of February 
4, 1953] 


THE ECONOMICAL SALARY 
(By Wheeler McMillen) 


The citizen who lives comfortably at home 
on from $3,000 (or less) to $6,000 a year is 
not likely to rise in spontaneous enthusiasm 
to insist that his Congressman’s salary should 
be raised from $15,000 to $25,000 or more. 

What kind of men go to Congress can mean 
the difference between first-rate and second- 
rate Government. Higher pay, if it attracts 
stronger men, could save billions at the cost 
of thousands, 

Here are some general facts about this 
question. 

Since only Congress can raise Members’ 
salaries, the question always puts them on 
a spot. No man with sense enough to get to 
Congress will fail to realize that someone else 
will be willing to take his job at the present 
pay. 

Why, then, should an ordinary citizen be 
concerned? Somebody will run. 

That, of course, is exactly why. To the 
ordinary citizen, and to the country, it is 
tremendously important to be represented 
in Congress, not by any “somebody,” but by 
wise and able individuals. 

One can readily understand why a $15,000 
salary, good as it sounds, does not induce 
men of the highest ability to offer themselves 
as candidates, 

First of all, campaign expenses have to be 
paid, and the candidate has to pay some or 
all of them. In some districts, after all the 
printing, radio, travel, and other legitimate 
costs for primary and regular election are 
added up, they may equal a whole year’s 
salary. And only one candidate can win! 

The member then has to keep his home in 
the district. He has to have a place to live 
in Washington, and even simple living here 
is expensive. 

Once in office he has to contribute to vari- 
ous causes at home, and may have to make 
occasional trips home. He gets expenses for 
only one round trip per session, and none 
for his family. 

He usually has to give up his former 
sources of income in business or profession. 
He may have no assurance that, if defeated 
after a term or so, he can return to his old 
job or to one nearly as good. 

At one time, when sessions lasted only 3 
to 5 months, a man could serve in Congress 
and still make a living at his business. No 
longer, with Congress in session most of 
every year. 

For a House Member, every 2 years brings 
another campaign. A Senator faces a cam- 
paign only 1 year in 6, but must deal with 
a whole State. 

The voter who has a permanent job that 
brings him a $5,000 ircome, who has only 
one home, who does not have to travel, and 
who does not have to campaign every 2 years 
for his job, may well be better off and more 
secure than a Member of Congress at $15,000. 

We recently asked 150 industrial leaders 
about congressional pay. They are execu- 
tives who are accustomed to hiring and 
evaluating men. Several suggested $20,000, 
most of them figured $25,000, and some advo- 
cated higher figures up to $75,000. 

This column remarked 4 years ago that 
if Congressmen were paid a million dollars a 
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year each the cost for 435 Representatives 
and 96 Senators would amount to about 1½ 
percent of what Government spends. Not a 
high rate for running the biggest business 
on earth. A $75,000 salary, we pointed out 
then, “would add up to less than $40 mil- 
lion. That would be less than the United 
States will spend this year for the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs ($45 million).” 

The most economical salary for a Rep- 
resentative or Senator should be big enough 
that no citizen worthy of the job will feel 
that h'e can not afford to serve, whether for 
1 term or 6; big enough that it will cover 
all the inevitable expenses and leave some- 
thing over; big enough that the ablest and 
wisest Americans can serve; big enough that 
nowhere will these offices be available only— 
as is too nearly true now—to millionaires, 
demagogues, recipients of financial support 
from wealthier friends, or to men whose fam- 
ily or personal obligations permit them to 
take the chance of sacrifice. 

A $75,000 salary will not guarantee top- 
notch men, and it would attract undesirables 
as well as the best. It would, however, 
give us as voters a wider selection, and I 
think we have sense enough to pick the best. 
I think the $75,000 figure is wiser than the 
$25,000 my business friends suggest. It is 
none too much if it will assure that Ameri- 
ca's ablest patriots can come to the House 
and Senate, the only places where the direct 
spokesmen of the people function in the 
Government of the United States. 


a 


[From the Washington Post] 


Senator Ives To SEEK CONGRESSIONAL Pay 
RAISES 
(By Drew Pearson) 

WASHINGTON.—IRvING Ives, New York Re- 
publican, and one of the few GOP Senators 
who ran far ahead of Eisenhower in his State, 
is about to introduce legislation which some 
of his constituents won't like. However, 
Ives will be taking an important step for 
better government. 

Furthermore, Eisenhower will give him 
powerful support. 

Ives will tackle the delicate problem of 
congressional salaries, will propose that they 
be increased, perhaps even doubled. 

What the public may not realize is that 
while everyone else’s salary has increased, 
while wages have been given periodic boosts, 
and while the cost of living has zoomed, the 
salaries of Senators and Congressmen have 
stood still. 

An ambassador’s salary has increased from 
$15,000 to an average of $22,000. The Presi- 
dent’s salary has gone up from $75,000 a year 
to $100,000. But Congressmen’s salaries have 
remained stationary. 

This is due chiefly to timidity. No Con- 
gressman likes to face a reelection fight after 
he has voted to give himself an increase. 
An opponent can murder him, partly because 
the public doesn’t understand the problem, 
This columnist has repeatedly urged that 
congressional salaries be increased, and that 
simultaneously the Justice Department crack 
down hard on any special funds, kickbacks, 
etc. 

Senator Ives is now planning to introduce 
& bill increasing congressional salaries to 
$25,000. He is in a better position to do this 
than some, because, unfortunately, he plans 
to retire from Congress at the end of the 
present term, so he will get no benefit from 
the increase, 

President Eisenhower will make a strong 
move backing him up. Ike may act even 
ahead of Ives, and urge that the Members 
of Congress get paid more. 

TRAGIC WAR ERROR 

One of those tragic errors that sometimes 
happen in wartime occurred recently in con- 
nection with the battle over Old Baldy. It 
is now being investigated by the Army. Un- 
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fortunately, it Involves one of the few Latin- 
American troop units fighting in Korea—the 
Colombians. 

The story is that a battalion of Colom- 
bians were defending Old Baldy, backed up 
by a company of Americans. Just at the 
wrong strategic moment, the Americans were 
pulled out by mistake, and the Colombians 
were ripped to pieces by the attacking Chi- 
nese. First reports estimated that over 200 
Colombians lost their lives. 

Result was that U. N. troops were prac- 
tically pushed off the strategic hill, finally 
were withdrawn altogether. After this, the 
Air Force started plastering the hill with 
1,000-pound blockbusters at the rate of 4 
every 15 minutes—until the top of the hill 
was practically blasted off. Yet somehow a 
few Chinese miraculously survived and clung 
to the hill, 

The Army is now trying to find out who 
was to blame for the tragic error, 


CAMPUS PROBES 

When he was president of Columbia, Gen- 
eral Eisenhower took a vigorous stand against 
campus probes by Congress. 

Now in the White House, however, the 
President avoided any direct comment on 
the House investigation of colleges during a 
recent chat with a congressional group. In- 
stead, he remarked that there could be no 
academic freedom “in the abstract”—in 
other words, it had to be real and thriving, 
not a matter of lip service. 

Academic freedom, said the President, is 
the result of all our other freedoms and 
cannot exist separately and independently 
of the general freedoms guaranteed by the 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights, 


[From the Indianapolis News] 
Mickey McCarty Says: 

Fellow taxpayers: It seems to be pretty 
generally agreed that President Eisenhower's 
recent pronouncement of “no tax cuts until 
next year” has put the skids under a bill to 
increase the pay of Congressmen, Federal 
judges, and district attorneys. 

The pay-raise measure, introduced by 
Senator Par McCarran, Democrat of Nevada, 
was having easy sailing until the recent 
Eisenhower edict. It had received the official 
O. K. of the Senate Judiciary Committee and 
was scheduled for early passage in the House. 
Then came the President's request for post- 
ponement of some of the automatic tax re- 
ductions provided in the existing laws. This 
stopped the pay-raise measure in its tracks, 

AFRAID 

Much as they feel they need more money, 
there are few Members of either House of 
Congress who would dare vote additional 
salary for themselves without first giving the 
taxpayers a break with form of tax reduction. 
And even though they did vote to turn the 
President down by letting the excess-profits 
tax die on July 1, or by adopting Senator 
Dan Reed's bill for invidual income tax re- 
ductions, there would still be an unbal- 
anced budget to face—at least for a year or 
50. 

More pay for Congressmen, Federal judges, 
and district attorneys as provided in the 
pending bill would further help unbalance 
the budget. And the President has warned 
the people that an unabalanced budget fur- 
ther increases their inflation perils in an 
upset world. So it looks as if no congres- 
sional pay raise will be voted this year. It 
may be possible it can be done in 1954—but 
then only if a balanced budget and lower 
taxes are permissible, 


TOO LOW 
It has seemed for a long time to this ob- 
server that both Federal judges and Mem- 
bers of Congress have been underpaid. 
There's not much doubt that the $12,500 a 
year base salary and the $2,500 expense ac- 
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count each Congressman gets is not enough 
to pay for either expenses or service ren- 
dered. Although $15,000 looks like a lot of 
money, the average Member of either House, 
if he has no outside income from a law 
firm or business back home, has one heck of 
a time getting by on it. 

Of course, Congressmen do receive cer- 
tain concessions. They can—if they can 
prove it to tax officials—get deductions up to 
$3,000 for the added expense of living in 
Washington. They get stationery, stamp, 
and telegram money, and they get funds to 
pay their aides. They get low-priced meals 
in the congressional restaurants, free shaves 
and haircuts, the price of a round-trip ticket 
home once a year and some other benefits. 
Some even manage to keep wives and rela- 
tives on the payroll to help out the family 
budget. 

TWO HOMES 


The majority of Congressmen, however, 
have to keep up 2 establishments, 1 back 
home and 1 in Washington. They also are 
expected to visit their constituents frequent- 
ly to hear their gripes and also to keep their 
own political fences in good repair. They 
likewise are expected to contribute to every 
worthy cause originating in their bailiwicks. 
And they have to dig down in their pockets 
every month for considerable sums to enter- 
tain important visitors from back home, who 
expect such treatment when they go to 
Washington. 

, Although Indiana legislators, elected on a 
platform pledging. strict economy and tax 
reduction, voted themselves a $10-a-day in- 
crease in pay as one of their first official acts, 
it’s a safe bet the Congressmen are going to 
be extremely wary of any pay raises—even 
though they need the money—before first 
voting some tax reduction for their con- 


‘stituents, 


[From the New York Times of June 24, 1953] 
CONGRESSIONAL PAY 


The decision of the House of Representa- 
tives to allow its Members to deduct from 
their taxable income the total cost of living 
expenses in Washington is not the wisest 
way to accomplish a laudable purpose. The 
intention is, of course, to increase net con- 
gressional incomes, an objective with which 
we are in wholehearted agreement. 

But we think the proposal of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee to help Congressmen 
meet the increased cost of living is far pref- 
erable to the ingenious device just adopted 
by the House. The Senate committee sug- 
gested last month that the salary of all 
Members be raised from the present sum 
of $15,000 to $25,000. Considering the im- 
portance of the job, this is by no means a 
munificent sum; and considering the drop 
in value of the dollar and the rise in taxes, 
it gives Congressmen but slightly more pur- 
chasing power than their $10,000 salaries 
afforded them in 1939. The Nation can cer- 
tainly stand this expense, which would 
amount to less than $3,700,000 a year, in 
return for the knowledge that it is allow- 
ing at least adequate remuneration to the 
men who carry the heavy and full-time re- 
sponsibility of membership in the National 
Legislature. 

Why, then, didn’t the House see it this 
way and approve the proposal for an out- 
and-out salary increase? The answer seems 
to be that congressional leaders thought this 
was not the appropriate time in view of the 
administration’s economy drive. But only 
last month the President himself emphati- 
cally supported the suggested pay rise. We 
regret that Members of Congress seem to be 
so coy about this matter. We think that 
they are mistaken if they believe the public 
would rather see them invent a new way of 
avoiding taxes than vote a straightforward 
increase in their level of pay. 
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RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


The resolution (S. Res. 20) amending 
the cloture rule with respect to the num- 
ber required for adoption of a cloture 
motion was announced as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
by request, I ask that the resolution be 
passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be passed over. 


CONDEMNATION OF LANDS AFFECT- 
ING WATER RIGHTS 


The bill (S. 1857) to amend certain 
statutes providing expeditious judicial 
proceedings for the condemnation of 
lands for public purposes was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
by request, I ask that the bill be passed 
over. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Jersey withhold 
his objection for a moment? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON, I gladly with- 
hold my objection. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
have discussed this bill on several occa- 
sions when it has come up on calendar 
calls. This is a bill which has just one 
purpose: to protect the water rights now 
held under State law. 

In the arid and semiarid States of the 
West, water is life. In these States, as 
many Senators know, the doctrine of 
prior appropriation prevails with respect 
to water rights. In the East, a different 
doctrine, the doctrine of riparian rights, 
is controlling. 

The purpose of this bill is to insure 
that no taking of land under the Fed- 
eral power of eminent domain for dam 
or reservoir purposes shall operate to 
divest the holders of water rights. 

This bill would not prevent the Gov- 
ernment from condemning any water 
rights which it needed; it simply pro- 
tects the owners of water rights against 
having those rights taken away from 
them as a result of a condemnation pro- 
ceeding to which they are not parties. 

Similar legislation has already been 
put on the statute books with respect to 
lands or waters condemned for purposes 
of navigation; and justice requires that 
a similar provision be enacted with re- 
spect to condemnations for dam or res- 
ervoir purposes. 

I want to say one more word: This bill 
as introduced contained certain unfor- 
tunate expressions which Ied to substan- 
tial misconstruction of its purpose and 
effect. Amendments approved in the 
Committee on the Judiciary have en- 
tirely cleared up this matter, and the bill 
as it comes before the Senate is a clean 
bill, which would not have any effect 
outside its intended purpose. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I ask that the 
bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
PASSED OVER 
The bill (S. 1461) to amend the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, as amended, con- 
cerning requests of common carriers for 
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increased transportation rates, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I ask that this bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 690) to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949, as amended, to authorize 
the Administrator of General Services to 
enter into lease purchase agreements to 
provide for the lease to the United States 
of real property and structures for terms 
of more than 8 years, but not in excess of 
25 years and for acquisition of title to 
such property and structures by the 
United States at or before the expiration 
of the lease terms, and for other pur- 
poses, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. LANGER. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 4484) to amend sec. 
365 of the act entitled “An act to estab- 
lish a code of laws for the District of 
Columbia,” approved March 3, 1901, as 
amended, to increase the maximum sum 
allowable by the court out of assets of a 
decedent’s estate for funeral expenses 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. LANGER. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1691) to authorize Poto- 
mac Electric Power Co. to construct, 
maintain, and operate in the District of 
Columbia, and to cross Kenilworth 
Avenue NE., in said District, with cer- 
tain railroad tracks and related facili- 
ties, and for other purposes was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. GORE. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1396) to authorize the 
adoption of certain rules with respect to 
the broadcasting or telecasting of pro- 
fessional baseball exhibitions in inter- 
state commerce, and for other purposes 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 1) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States relative to the 
making of treaties and executive agree- 
ments was annouced as next in order. 

SEvERAL SENATORS. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be passed over. 


BILL PASSED TO FOOT OF CALENDAR 


The bill (S. 144) for the relief of the 
Cavalier County Fair Association, was 
announced as next in order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
~ the bill go to the foot of the calen- 

ar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


FRANCISZEK JARECKI, BILL PASSED 
TO FOOT OF CALENDAR, 
The bill (H. R. 5238) for the relief of 


Franciszek Jarecki was announced as 
next in order. 
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Mr. GORE. Mr. President, a Senate 
bill for the identical purpose has already 
passed the Senate. It may be proper to 
require the rescinding of the action by 
which the Senate bill was passed. 

Mr.McCARRAN. Mr. President, that 
is correct. 

Mr.COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold his objection, and per- 
mit the bill to go to the foot of the 
calendar? 

Mr. GORE. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the bill will be placed at 
the foot of the calendar. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2150) providing for the 
creation of the St. Lawrence Seaway De- 
velopment Corporation, and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. COOPER. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be over. 

The bill (S. 1806) to amend the Navy 
ration statute so as to provide for the 
serving of oleomargarine or margarine 
= announced as next in order. 

Mr. CASE. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 848) to prescribe policy 
and procedure in connection with con- 
struction contracts made by executive 
agencies, and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 5349) authorizing the 
United States Government to reconvey 
certain lands to W. C. Pallmeyer and 
E. M. Cole was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Over, by re- 
quest, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2175) to amend title VI of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946, as amended, with. respect to the 
retirement of employees in the legisla- 
tive branch, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


CONSOLIDATION OF FEDERAL 
HOLDINGS IN PRINCE WILLIAM 
FOREST PARK, VIRGINIA 


The bill (H. R. 3380) to authorize the 
exchange of lands acquired by the 
United States for Prince William Forest 
Park, Prince William County, Va., for 
the purpose of consolidating Federal 
holdings therein, and for other purposes, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I ask that the bill be passed over. I do 
so at the request of the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse]. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. I did not 
catch the Senator’s statement, 
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Mr. HENDRICKSON. I said that I 
asked that the bill go over at the request 
of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. I under- 
stand the Senator from Oregon objected 
when the bill was called the first time 
because he had not read the bill. I hope 
he has read it by this time. I think a 
statement I should like to make would 
clear the matter up. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. He made the 
request of the calendar committee. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask that 
the bill go to the foot of the calendar. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON, I would agree 
to that, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the bill will be passed to the 
foot of the calendar. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON subsequently 
said: Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate return to Cal- 
endar No. 470, House bill 3380, to au- 
thorize the exchange of lands acquired 
by the United States for Prince William 
Forest Park, Prince William County, Va., 
for the purpose of consolidating Federal 
holdings therein, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
3380) to authorize the exchange of lands 
acquired by the United States for Prince 
William Forest Park, Prince William 
County, Va., for the purpose of consoli- 
dating Federal holdings therein, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
may we have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this bill authorizes the Park Serv- 
ice to exchange certain lands of the 
Prince William Forest Park in Virginia 
for privately owned lands within the 
boundaries of the park so as to permit 
consolidation of the Federal holding. 
About 800 acres of Federal lands are to 
be exchanged for 1,500 acres of private 
lands, 

The bill also authorizes relocation of 
existing easements for utility rights-of- 
way in a manner which will suit the con- 
venience of both the Park Service and 
the utility company. 

No expenditure of Federal funds is in- 
volved. 

Favorable reports on the bill have been 
submitted by both the Bureau of the 
Budget and the Department of the In- 
terior. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. May I ask the 
distinguished Senator from Nebraska 
whether the Morse formula applies to 
the bill? 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. I cannot 
see how the Morse formula would apply 
in the least. The bill authorizes the 
Park Service to exchange 800 acres with- 
in the park for 1,500 acres of privately 
owned land within the park. The bill 
is to the advantage of the Park Service. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I thank the 
distinguished Senator. I have no ob- 
jection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Payne in the chair). The question is on 
the third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 
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CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LANDS 
TO THE STATE OF ARKANSAS 


The bill (H. R, 163) to provide for the 
conveyance of certain lands in Monroe 
County, Ark., to the State of Arkansas, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr, HENDRICKSON, Over, by re- 
quest, Mr. President. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator agree to let the 
bill go to the foot of the calendar? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Iagree to that, 
Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the bill will go to the foot of 
the calendar. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON subsequently 
said: Mr. President, I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar 471, H. R. 163. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 163) to provide for the 
conveyance of certain lands in Monroe 
County, Ark., to the State of Arkansas, 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. May we have 
an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. This bill 
provides for the conveyance to the State 
of Arkansas of 28 small parcels of land 
having clouded titles and which are of 
no use to the United States. The land 
in question, together with considerable 
areas of other land, was given without 
consideration by the State of Arkansas 
to the United States in order to create 
the White River National Wildlife Ref- 
uge. These 28 small parcels are of no 
use to the United States for that pur- 
pose. They aggregate about 7 acres in 
area. 

No expenditure of Federal funds is 
involved. 

The bill has been favorably reported 
upon by the Bureau of the Budget and 
the Department of Interior. 

For the benefit of Senators who are 
watching the calendar call, I may say 
that I can see no conflict between the 
proposal of the bill and the Morse 
formula. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I concede that 
the Senator is correct. I see no appli- 
cation of the Morse formula to the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
3 is on the third reading of the 

ill. 

The bill (H. R. 163) was ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


LOANS TO FUR FARMERS—BILL 
PASSED TO FOOT OF CALENDAR 


The bill (S. 1152) to extend for a 
period of 5 years the authority of the 
Secretary of Agriculture to make loans 
to fur farmers was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. LANGER. Over. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will the Senator withhold his 
objection? 

Mr. LANGER. Les. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I understood that the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS]! was 
making a study of the bill. That state- 
ment was made at the last call of the cal- 
endar. Are there some questions that 
seem doubtful in his mind? 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, at the 
last call of the calendar I requested, 


‘through the committee, certain infor- 


mation from the Department of Agri- 
culture. That information has come to 
the committee, but it was delivered to 
the office yesterday and I have not yet 
had time to review it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I hope 
the Senator will expedite his study as 
much as may be possible, because it is a 
very important bill to people who are in 
great distress, and I am sure the record 
which has been made as to the provisions 
of the bill will stand a great deal of scru- 
tiny. We want that scrutiny, of course, 
but I hope it will be expedited so that we 
can pass the bill if there are no objec- 
tions. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. As soon as possible, 
I shall look over the information. How- 
ever, I feel it is information which should 
have been presented at the time the bill 
was reported, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion has been made, and the bill will be 
passed over. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
Calendar 485, S. 1152, may go to the foot 
of the calendar. The junior Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN], the au- 
thor of the bill, is not present. He would 
like to have that action taken. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the bill will go to the foot 
of the calendar. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1276) to amend the Bank- 
head-Jones Farm Tenant Act in order to 
increase the interest rate on loans made 
under title I of such act was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President this is an- 
other of the series of bills raising the in- 
terest rates on loans to farmers, I 
should like to have an explanation by 
the author of the bill. 

Mr. LANGER. I ask that the bill go 
to the foot of the calendar. 

Mr. COOPER. At the request of the 
junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], I ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2314) to prohibit trans- 
mission of certain gambling information 
in interstate commerce by communica- 
tions facilities, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. GORE. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


EXCLUSION FROM CIVIL SERVICE 
RETIREMENT ACT OF CERTAIN 
EMPLOYEES OF CONGRESS 


The bill (H. R. 4091) to amend the 
Civil Service Retirement Act of May 29, 
1930, so as to make the exclusion from 
such act of temporary employees of Con- 
gress inapplicable to such employees who 
are at an annual rate of salary was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
for the purpose of the Record, may we 
havé an explanation of the bill? 
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Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, House 
bill 4091 provides temporary employees 
of Congress who are appointed at an an- 
nual rate of salary the same benefits and 
rights of retirement now enjoyed by 
permanent employees of Congress. 

Under the present law, temporary em- 
ployees who serve with special, select, 
and standing committees of Congress 
must serve continuously for 1 year before 
they are applicable to the Civil Service 
Retirement Act of May 29, 1930. 

The strict interpretation of the words 
“continuously in such employment for 1 
year” has prohibited those employees 
who transfer from one committee to an- 
other from ever being able to participate 
in the Retirement Act, since they did not 
serve 1 year continuously on the first 
committee, and after their transfer 
would have to complete 12 months on 
the new committee before being eligible 
for retirement deductions. 

This bill omits the wording “contin- 
uously employed for at least 1 year” 
and provides in lieu thereof that if they 
are appointed at an annual rate of salary 
they then can qualify for retirement de- 
ductions at their option, the same as 
other congressional employees. 

At the present time there are ap- 
proximately 91 employees of the House 
and 90 employees of the Senate who will 
be affected by this legislation. 

This legislation does not affect per 
diem, per hour, and piece workers. No 
additional cost to the Government will 
result from the enactment of this bill. 

The bill has the approval of the dis- 
bursing officers of the House and the 
Senate. In fact, it is being recom- 
mended by those officers, because it will 
relieve them materially. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


BILLS AND RESOLUTION PASSED 
OVER 


The bill (H. R. 4557) to amend section 
319 of the Communications Act of 1934, 
with respect to permits for construction 
of radio stations, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. COOPER. May we have an ex- 
planation of the bill? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I ask that the bill 
go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On ob- 
jection, the bill will go over. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
thought the Senator from Kentucky 
asked for an explanation. Did any Sen- 
ator ask that the bill go over? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] 
requested that the bill go over. 

The bill (H. R. 4558) to amend section 
309 (c) of the Communications Act of 
1934, with respect to the time within 
which the Federal Communications 
Commission must act on protests filed 
thereunder, was announced as next in 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. -Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? i 
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Mr. McCARRAN. It seems to me the 
bill should have more consideration than 
the five rule would permit. Therefore, 
I ask that it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will go over. 

The bill (H. R. 4559) an act to amend 
section 501 of the Communications Act 
of 1934, so that any offense punishable 
thereunder, except a second or subse- 
quent offense, shall constitute a misde- 
meanor rather than a felony was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, the 
same situation applies to this bill. I ask 
that it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will go over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 137) increas- 
ing the limit of expenditures under Sen- 
ate Resolution 333, 82d Congress, and 
Senate Resolution 106, 83d Congress,-for 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 281) to amend section 1 
(17) (a), section 13 (3), and section 13 
(4) of the Interstate Commerce Act in 
order to extend to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission power to prescribe the 
discontinuance of certain railroad serv- 
ices in intrastate commerce when found 
to be unreasonably discriminatory 
against or to constitute an undue bur- 
den on interstate co) erce was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I ask that the 
bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 1026) to amend the 
Public Health Service Act, with respect 

. to the provisions of certain medical and 
dental treatment and hospitalization for 
certain officers and employees of the 
former Lighthouse Service and for de- 
pendents and widows of officers and em- 
ployees of such service, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. GORE. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


NAVIGATION OF FOREIGN NON- 
TRANSPORT CIVIL AIRCRAFT IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1402) to amend the Air Com- 
merce Act of 1926, as amended, to au- 
thorize navigation of foreign nontrans- 
port civil aircraft in the United States 
through reciprocity and under regula- 
tions of the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce with an amendment on page 1, 
after line 6, to strike out: 

(b) Foreign aircraft not a part of the 
armed forces of a foreign nation may be 
navigated in the United States if the foreign 
nation grants a similar privilege in respect 
to aircraft. 


And insert: 

(b) Foreign aircraft, which are not a part 
of the armed forces of a foreign nation, may 
be navigated in the United States by airmen 
holding certificates or licenses issued or 
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rendered valid by the United States or by 
the nation in which the aircraft is registered 
if such foreign nation grants a similar priv- 
Uege with respect to aircraft. 


So as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 6 of the 
Air Commerce Act of 1926, as amended, is 
hereby amended by striking subsections (b) 
and (c) thereof and by inserting a new sub- 
section (b) to read as follows: 

“(b) Foreign aircraft, which are not a part 
of the armed forces of a foreign nation, may 
be navigated in the United States by airmen 
holding certificates or licenses issued or ren- 
dered valid by the United States or by the 
nation in which the aircraft is registered if 
such foreign nation grants a similar privi- 
lege with respect to aircraft of the United 
States and only if such navigation is author- 
ized by permit, order, or regulation issued 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board hereunder, 
and in accordance with the terms, conditions, 
and limitations thereof. The Civil Aero- 
nautics Board shall issue such permits, 
orders, or regulations to such extent only 
as the Board shall find such action to be in 
the interest of the public: Provided, how- 
ever, That in exercising its powers hereunder, 
the Board shall do so consistently with any 
treaty, convention or agreement which may 
be in force between the United States and 
any foreign country or countries. Foreign 
civil aircraft permitted to navigate in the 
United States under this subsection may be 
authorized by the Board to engage in air 
commerce within the United States except 
that they shall not take on at any point 
within the United States persons, property, 
or mail carried for compensation or hire and 
destined for another point within.the United 
States. Nothing contained in this subsec- 
tion (b) shall b deemed to limit, modify, 
or amend section 402 of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938, as amended, but any foreign air 
carrier holding a permit under said section 
402 shall not be required to obtain additional 
authorization under this subsection with 
respect to any operation authorized by said 
permit.” 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. TOBEY. The purpose of Senate 
bill 1402 is to consolidate into a single 
Federal agency, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, economic control over the naviga- 
tion into this country of certain foreign 
civil nontransport aircraft. This is ac- 
complished by transferring the existing 
powers exercised by the Secretary of 
Commerce, through the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, under section 6 (c) 
of the Air Commerce Act of 1926, as 
amended, to the CAB. 

Originally, section 6 (c) of the Air 
Commerce Act of 1926 was conceived as 
a safety-control measure. However, with 
the enactment of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938 and the ratification of the 
Chicago Convention on International 
Civil Aviation in 1947, permits issued to 
the foreign aircraft under section 6 (c) 
have come to involve primarily an 
economic determination. Nevertheless, 
under the reorganization plans of 1940, 
this function was given to the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration and not to 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, which is 
primarily responsible for economic de- 
terminations. S. 1402 would amend sec- 
tion 6 (c) of the Air Commerce Act of 
1926 as follows: 

First. It would transfer from the Sec- 
retary of Commerce to the CAB the func- 
tion of issuing foreign aircraft flight 
permits; : 
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Second. It would revise the language 
of the section to permit certain commer- 
cial operations in the United States by 
foreign aircraft in accordance with the 
Chicago convention and not in conflict 
with section 402 of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act; and 

Third. It would provide a standard of 
“public interest” for granting these per- 
mits. It would continue the requirement 
of reciprocity for American aircraft and 
airmen. 

The bill is recommended by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board and by the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


INCORPORATION, REGULATION. 

„ETC., OF CERTAIN CORPORA- 
TIONS IN THE DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA—BILL PASSED TO FOOT 
OF CALENDAR 


The bill (H. R. 3704) to provide for the 
incorporation, regulation, merger, con- 
solidation, and dissolution of certain 
business corporations in the District of 
Columbia, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
by request, I ask that the bill go over. 
Mr. CASE. Would the Senator from 
New Jersey be agreeable to letting the 
bill go to the foot of the calendar? 

Mr. HENRICKSON, I shall be glad 
to consent to that, but I know the Sena- 
tor on whose behalf I have objected will 
ask at that time that the bill go over. 
However, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill may go to the foot of the cal- 
endar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the bill will go to the foot 
of the calendar. 


SAFE DRIVING IN THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA—BILL PASSED 
OVER 


The bill (S. 2305) to promote safe 
driving, to eliminate the reckless and 
financially irresponsible driver from the 
highways, and to provide for the giving 
of security and proof of financial respon- 
sibility by persons driving or owning ve- 
hicles of a type subject to registration 
under the laws of the District of Colum- 
bia was announced as next in order. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of this bill is to enact for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia the type of motor- 
vehicle financial-responsibility legisla- 
tion similar to that which has been 
adopted in some 43 States. Under the 
proposed security-responsibility meas- 
ure, when any motor-vehicle driver or 
owner becomes involved in a motor- 
vehicle accident in the District, involv- 
ing personal injury or property damage 
in excess of $100, he will be required to 
demonstrate that he is covered by motor- 
vehicle public-liability and property- 
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damage insurance in certain prescribed 
amounts, or shall be required to deposit 
security in an amount estimated to cover 
the injury or damage caused to others 
than himself as a result of such accident. 
The maximum amount of security to be 
required is $25,000. If the driver or 
owner of any motor vehicle involved in 
an accident is not covered by liability in- 
surance, or does not deposit the required 
security, then his operator’s license, or 
nonresident operating privilege, as the 
case may be, and all of his District of 
Columbia motor-vehicle registrations, 
will be suspended until any judgment 
rendered against him is satisfied. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 

the bill? 

MI. CASE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I should like to ask 
the Senator from Maryland whether the 
bill was endorsed by the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia? 

Mr. BEALL. The bill was endorsed by 
the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, by members of the District 
Bar Association, the Insurance Com- 
missioner for the District of Columbia, 
the American Automobile Association, 
and almost every other agency which 
has to do with the public safety in the 
District of Columbia. After the bill was 
first prepared, there was considerable 
discussion among lawyers and other in- 
terested persons. Another bill was 
drafted, with some 43 changes init. We 
conducted further hearings, and the bill 
was then practically unanimously ap- 
proved. 

Mr. CASE. Since the bill was re- 
ported, there have been some telephone 
calls to my office with respect to the bill, 
and some fear has been expressed that 
it is a bill drawn in the interest of 
lawyers and insurance companies rather 
than for the protection of the public. I 
should like to ask the Senator from 
Maryland if it is his personal conviction, 
after having heard the testimony, that 
the bill is primarily for the protection of 
the public rather than for the benefit of 
businesses such as bonding and insur- 


ance? 
Mr. BEALL. It is definitely for the 
protection of the public. The same type 


of legislation is in effect in 43 of the 
States. 

The alternative to this type of legis- 
lation might be compulsory insurance. 
That is definitely what we are trying to 
avoid. In other words, the owner of an 
automobile could drive indefinitely if he 
did not have an accident in the District 
of Columbia. If he never has an acci- 
dent, he will never need any insurance, 
and he will never need a bond. It is 
only after an accident occurs that he 
must show financial responsibility. 

Mr. CASE. That is, an accident in- 
volving damage greater than $100. 

Mr. BEALL. Yes. 

Mr. CASE. I withdraw my objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? ; 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, ma 
I inquire of the Senator from Maryland 
how much insurance the owner of an 
automobile must have in order to 
comply? 
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Mr. BEALL. A maximum of $25,000 
for any one accident. 

Mr. McCARRAN. In other words, be- 
fore the owner of an automobile can 
obtain a driver’s license in the District 
of Columbia he must carry insurance up 
to $25;000? 

Mr. BEALL. No. He is not required 
to obtain insurance in order to secure a 
license. He can pass his examination 
and get his license. The proposed law 
would not apply until after an accident 
had happened and a claim for more than 
$100 was made against him. Then he 
would be required to show that he had 
insurance or a bond up to $10,000 for 
1 person, $20,000 for 2 or more, and 
$5,000 property damage, in any 1 acci- 
dent. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That simply means 
that the insurance companies are cer- 
tain to get more business. 

Mr. BEALL. No. The driver could 
file a personal bond if he wished to do so. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Suppose an em- 
ployee of the Government owns an auto- 
mobile which he drives in the District 
of Columbia, but has no other property 
in the District of Columbia. Must he 
immediately take out insurance? 

Mr. BEALL. He would not have to 
take out any insurance in order to drive. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Until after he had 
the first accident? 

Mr. BEALL. After he had had an 
accident and a claim had been filed 
against him for more than $100. The 
same law is in effect in 43 other States. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one further question? 

Mr. BEALL. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. CASE. The penalty, in case he 
did not obtain insurance or file a bond, 
would be merely the revocation of his 
driver’s permit. 

Mr. BEALL. The penalty would be 
revocation of his driver’s permit until 
any judgment against him was satisfied. 

Mr. CASE. He would not be liable 
for any criminal penalty? 

Mr. BEALL. None whatsoever. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, would 
the bill apply to transients? 

Mr. BEALL. Yes. Some States have 
a reciprocity law. Under that arrange- 
ment the driver’s home State would be 
notified, and it would revoke his license. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the distinguished 
Senator know whether North Dakota 
has a reciprocity law? I object to the 
bill until I find out whether my friends 
can come here to see me without taking 
out a license. 

Mr. BEALL. They would not have 
to take out a license. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BEALL. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The provision re- 
quiring insurance of $10,000 and $20,000 
minimum for bodily injury, and $5,000 
for property damage, is not an excessive 
requirement, is it? 

Mr: BEALL. No. It is customary in 
most of the States. Most States have 
the same law. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think there is a 
strong trend toward this type of insur- 
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ance. I believe that if any of the con- 
stituents of the Senator from North 
Dakota wished to visit him here, the 
proposed law would be a great protec- 
tion. If one of the Senator’s constitu- 
ents were to have his car smashed by a 
driver who had no insurance, he would 
be a great deal worse off than he would 
be under this proposed legislation. It 
would be good protection. 

Mr. BEALL. Definitely it would be 
good protection for the Senator’s con- 
stituents visiting him from North Da- 
kota. Any of the Senator’s constituents 
could come here and remain for years 
without having insurance coverage. 

Mr. LANGER. I should like to inves- 
tigate the subject. I wish to be sure that 
my friends can come and see me without 
taking out insurance. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. LANGER. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


PAYMENT OF COMPENSATION TO 
CLARENCE A. BEUTEL 


The bill (S. 2104) to authorize the pay- 
ment of compensation to Clarence A. 
Beutel, formerly Deputy Administrator 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, for the period from September 10, 
1952, through June 1, 1953, was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 1761 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended (5 U. S. C. 56), the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation is au- 
thorized to pay to Clarence A. Beutel the 
compensation earned by him as Deputy Ad- 
ministrator of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation from September 10, 1952, 
through June 1, 1953. 


DISCOVERY, DEVELOPMENT, AND 
PRODUCTION OF TUNGSTEN 
ORES AND CONCENTRATES—BILL 
PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 2824) to encourage the 
discovery, development, and production 
of tungsten ores and concentrates in the 
United States, its Territories and pos- 
sessions, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Let the bill go over. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware withhold his 
objection, so as to give me an opportunity 
to explain the bill? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Certainly. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, this 
is a bill designed to help free this Nation 
from dependence upon foreign sources 
of supply for the strategic metals and 
minerals—tungsten, manganese, chro- 
mite, mica, asbestos, beryl, and ores 
bearing columbium and tantalum. 

The bill lays down a policy that each 
department and agency of the Govern- 
ment charged with responsibilities con- 
cerning the discovery, development, pro- 
duction, and acquisition of strategic or 
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critical minerals or metals shall under- 
take wherever possible to decrease or 
eliminate United States dependency 
upon overseas sources of supply for such 
materials and metals. 

The bill specifically extends for 2 years 
the termination dates of existing pur- 
chase programs designed to stimulate 
the domestic production of tungsten, 
manganese, and the other metals and 
minerals I named a moment ago. How- 
ever, the bill would not interfere with 
existing authority of any of the regula- 
tory agencies to extend such termina- 
tion dates or to increase the quantity 
of materials that may be delivered and 
accepted under the existing programs. 

Mr. President, this is legislation with 
a worthy purpose, and legislation which 
has been well and carefully considered. 
The Senate committee has rewritten the 
House bill and has improved it mate- 
rially. The House bill related to tung- 
sten only; and the Senate language, cov- 
ering also manganese, chromite, mica, 
asbestos, beryl, and columbium-tanta- 
lum-bearing ores, is vastly preferable to 
the House language. 

The need for legislation of this na- 
ture is clearly demonstrated in the Sen- 
ate report, which shows that we have 
not yet reached even the halfway point 
toward achieving our stockpiling goals. 

This is not a bill, Mr. President, pri- 
marily for the assistance of producers 
of these vital, critical, strategic metals 
and minerals; it is a bill primarily for 
the benefit of the security and the na- 
tional defense of the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Delaware 
further withhold his objection? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I withhold my ob- 
jection. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. I wish to 
express my appreciation ‘to the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Nevada 
for his statement in defense of this pro- 
posed legislation. I agree with the state- 
ment that the legislution is needed. It 
is good legislation. It would merely ex- 
tend to tungsten and several other 
metals legislation which has been in 
existence for some time. It calls for no 
additional appropriation. The money 
has been made available already in 
previous appropriations. It is badly 
needed legislation for our defense, as the 
Senator from Nevada has stated. 

I do not care to enter into a debate on 
the bill at this time, unless my distin- 
guished friend from Delaware is in- 
clined to listen to reason. I do not 
think it would do anything but good to 
the people of Delaware and to the peo- 
ple everywhere in the Nation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
have listened to the rather persuasive 
arguments of the Senator from Nebraska 
and the Senator from Nevada as to what 
the bill will do for our country from the 
standpoint of defense. Nevertheless, the 
committee report contains a letter from 
the Secretary of Defense in which he 
recommends against the enactment of 
the bill because it is against the interests 
of our national defense. Likewise in the 
Same report there is contained another 
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letter, from the Defense Materials Pro- 
curement Agency, in which they also 
recommend against the enactment of the 
proposed legislation. 

I ask that the bill go over until we can 
reconcile the differences of these great 
experts. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Delaware withhold his ob- 
jection? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I withhold my ob- 
jection. 

PURCHASE OF STRATEGIC MINERALS 


Mr. MALONE. I wish to join the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs in em- 
phasizing: First, that no new appropria- 
tion is involved; second, there are no new 
minerals involved; third, we have not yet 
completed the purchase program, al- 
ready adopted and for which the appro- 
priation has already been made avail- 
able; fourth, there is no interference 
with the authority of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act with respect to further ex- 
tending the time at their discretion. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Nevada 
yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. I believe 
I can answer the objection of the Sena- 
tor from Delaware based on the report 
with respect to the proposed legislation. 
That report was made before the Defense 
Production Act was extended. Since the 
unfavorable report was made, the De- 
fense Production Act has been extended, 
and we are continuing the same program 
which was in existence for several years. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Nebraska is correct, but I 
point out the fact that the extension will 
be in effect only until July 31. What will 
happen thereafter is a question which 
should be answered in connection with 
this whole program. 

I was greatly impressed by some of the 
arguments advanced, but I am not im- 
pressed with the argument that the en- 
actment of the legislation will not cost 
any money. Let us approach the sub- 
ject from a realistic point of view. If 
we are to extend any relief to the mining 
industry, it will cost some money. If it 
is not to cost any money, we will not be 
extending any relief. 

I am not objecting to the bill at this 
time on the basis of any cost involved. 
If the cost can be justified, I am in favor 
of it. Let us approach the subject realis- 
tically and let us determine what the cost 
will be. If it is worth the cost, let us 
pass the bill. We will not be able to 
assist this group without some cost being 
charged against the taxpayers. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE SAFEGUARD 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I will 
close by saying that it is not a relief bill 
for the mining industry. It is a bill to 
extend the time during which the mining 
industry may produce certain already 
authorized strategic minerals, for which 
appropriations have already been made. 

Many assertions have been made to 
the effect that it is impossible to produce 
tungsten, manganese, and chromite, and 
many other metals needed for the de- 
fense of this Nation in this country; 
nevertheless they are being produced. 
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The proposed legislation merely ex- 
tends the time for fulfilling the authori- 
zations, and appropriations have been 
made. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I wish 
to associate myself with the distin- 
guished Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
BurTLER] and the Senators from Nevada. 
I may say that during World War II, 
with the shortage of tungsten, if it had 
not been for the law being in effect, it 
would have been difficult to obtain an 
adequate supply of this metal. One mine 
northwest of Boise, Idaho, produced 
nearly $24 million worth of tungsten. 
Some officials told me at that time that 
if it had not been for that discovery we 
would have been seriously short in that 
strategic material. I hope the bill will 
pass. 

Mr. MALONE. There is no question 
about the domestic production of tung- 
sten, manganese, and other metals men- 
tioned in the proposed legislation. It is, 
however, necessary to extend the time 
to justify the private investments. The 
bill would give 2 years additional 
in the mining industries for that 
purpose. I hope that the distin- 
guished Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
WILLIAMS! will withdraw his objections 
for the next Consent Calendar, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will go over. 


FLYING OF THE FLAG OF THE 
UNITED STATES FOR 24 HOURS 
EACH DAY IN FLAG HOUSE 
SQUARE, BALTIMORE, MD, 


The bill (S. 2111) to permit the flying 
of the flag of the United States for 24 
hours of each day in Flag House Square, 
Baltimore, Md., was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding 
any rule or custom pertaining to the dis- 
play of the flag of the United States of 
America as set forth in the joint resolution 
entitled “Joint resolution to codify and 
emphasize existing rules and customs per- 
taining to the display and use of the flag 
of the United States of America,” approved 
June 22, 1942, as amended, authority is 
hereby confirmed on the appropriate officer 
of the State of Maryland to permit the fly- 
ing of the flag of the United States for 24 
hours of each day in Flag House Square, Al- 
bemarle and Pratt Streets, Baltimore, Md. 

Sec. 2. Subject to the provisions of section 
3 of the joint resolution of June 22, 1942, as 
amended, authority is also conferred on the 
appropriate officer of the State of Maryland 
to permit the flying of a replica of the flag 
of the United States which was in use dur- 
ing the War of 1812 for 24 hours of each day 
in Flag House Square, Albemarle and Pratt 
Streets, Baltimore, Md. 


CONSIDERATION OF BILLS PASSED 
TO THE FOOT OF THE CALENDAR— 
BILL PASSED OVER 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 

clerk will state the first bill sent to the 

foot of the calendar. 


1953 


The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 144) 
for the relief of the Cavalier County Fair 
Association. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask that 
the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be passed over. 


FRANCISZEK JARECKI 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the next bill passed to 
the foot of the calendar. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
5238) for the relief of Franciszek Ja- 
recki. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, the 
bill grants the status of permanent resi- 
dence in the United States to Franciszek 
Jarecki, a native of Poland, and a lieu- 
tenant in the Polish Air Force, who on 
March 5, 1953, escaped from Poland in 
a Soviet jet MIG-15, which he flew to 
the Danish island of Bornholm, thus giv- 
ing the technicians of the free world 
their first opportunity to examine an un- 
damaged aircraft of that type. 

On March 8, 1953, he was admitted to 
the United Kingdom, where he remained 
until his entry into the United States on 
May 1, 1953. In addition to granting him 
permanent residence the bill would also 
waive a permanent impediment to his 
future entry into the United States be- 
cause of his past membership in the 
Communist Party of Poland. Naturally 
he had to be a Communist to be a mem- 
ber of the Polish Air Force. 

The Senator from Michigan and the 
Senators from Massachusetts introduced 
a bill for the same purpose. The bill, 
Senate bill 1908, was passed on a pre- 
vious call of the calendar. In the mean- 
time H. R. 5238, Calendar No. 440, which 
is now before the Senate, was introduced 
in the House and passed by the House. 
It was reported to the Senate by the 
Committee on the Judiciary on June 15. 

The Senator from Michigan feels that 
the Senate should pass H. R. 5238 because 
of a difference in language. There is a 
change in language which I believe is 
more beneficial. Therefore, I ask that 
the House bill be passed. Naturally the 
similar Senate bill will not be acted on 
by the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H. R. 5238) was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next bill passed to 
the foot of the calendar. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1152) to extend for a period of 5 years 
the authority of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to make loans to fur farmers. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be passed over. 

The clerk will state the next bill passed 
to the foot of the calendar. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
3704) to provide for the incorporation, 
regulation, merger, consolidation, and 
dissolution of certain business corpora- 
tions in the District of Columbia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. GORE. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will go over. 

That concludes the call of the cal- 
endar. 


CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATING 
COMMITTEE PROCEDURES 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I rise 


to discuss the question of proper proce- 
dures for congressional investigating 


. committees, which I regard as one of the 


most important issues before Congress 

and the country. 

CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATIONS CAN SERVE GOOD 
PURPOSES 

First, let me say that such committees 
have played and can play a very con- 
structive part in American public life. 
Such investigations are required, in the 
first place, to disclose the need for legis- 
lation and the course it should take. 

Secondly, such inquiries. are also im- 
portant in checking on the way in which 
the laws are being administered and on 
whether the will of Congress is being fol- 
lowed or flouted. The administrative 
branch almost never investigates itself. 

Virtually every great reform in this 
country has, in fact, been preceded and 
largely made possible by prior congres- 
sional investigations, and the social and 
political history of this country could not 
have been written without them. While 
the Committee on the Conduct of the 
War hampered Lincoln and the North in 
the Civil War, the corresponding Tru- 
man committee in World War II was of 
inestimable value in speeding the con- 
duct of the war and saving billions of 
dollars. The Pujo investigations into 
the so-called money trust and the Pecora 
inquiry into the issue of securities made 
possible the Securities and Exchange Act. 
A myriad of other reforms have been ef- 
fected by such committees, of which in 
recent years I need mention only the 
Fulbright committee in this body and 
the King committee in the House. 

I am, therefore, not proposing in any 
sense the abandonment of congressional 
investigating committees. But in view 
of their importance and the damage 
they can do to men’s reputations—which 
are the most precious worldly possessions 
we have—it is important that we work 
out rules of fair procedure and adopt 
them without undue delay. 

INVESTIGATING COMMITTEES SHOULD NOT USURP 
JUDICIAL FUNCTIONS 

These committees are, in fact, fast 
becoming legislative courts. At present 
the committees are, in effect, given a 
wide hunting license and allowed to 
cruise at large without any restraint as 
to rules of evidence, procedures, ques- 
tioning, or the making of public state- 
ments, except for such rules as they im- 
pose upon themselves. The degree of 
fairness or lack of fairness which is fol- 
lowed therefore largely depends upon 
the members of the committees them- 
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selves, and more particularly upon their 
chairmen. All too often, they in effect 
make their own rules and do anything 
they wish. 

Of course, the issues are at best com- 
plicated and difficult. A congressional 
investigating committee has, in the na- 
ture of the case, a dual function: First, it 
is in a sense a court with great power 
over men’s reputations and good names. 
As such, its members should, like any 
decent judge, be impartial. Second, it 
must also investigate and, iri a sense, 
prosecute. It must seek to marshal the 
evidence in a case, and to present it; 
and it cannot, as can be done in a judi- 
cial body, have that function delegated 
to aspecialarm. This inevitably creates 
a conflict of interests within the breast 
of every conscientious member of an in- 
vestigating committee. As one who has 
been a member of such a committee, I 
can bear witness to the struggle be- 
tween the dual sets of interest. The de- 
sire to investigate and to expose fre- 
quently clashes sharply with the need 
to be fair and impartial. Some chair- 
men of committees, such as the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina [Mr. Hory] 
and the Senator from Arkansas [Mr, 
FULBRIGHT], have been conspicuously 
fair; but not all have been able to reach 
that standard, and some have erred. 

I know also that many of these com- 
mittees have been badgered by abusive 
witnesses and their work improperly ob- 
structed by those who have pleaded the 
fifth amendment as an excuse for not 
answering proper questions. 

This conflict between the prosecuting 
and the judicial functions was seen long 
ago in the field of administrative law; 
and the Administrative Procedures Act 
of 1946 went a long way in trying to 
separate the investigating and prosecu- 
ting functions from the judicial, and in 
laying down rules of procedures and evi- 
dence. 

NEED FOR REFORM 

We need a similar reform in the work 
of congressional investigating commit- 
tees. Our task is made even more diffi- 
cult by the fact that we are elective 
officials, and hence, whether we like it 
or not, politicians. This is an honor- 
able and, indeed, a noble profession, if 
honorably and nobly practiced. But it 
is subject to temptations which most 
judges—at least those in the upper 
courts—do not experience. Of necessity 
we are concerned with the fortunes of 
our particular party, and we naturally 
hope it will win in the elections which 
always lie ahead. We would be more 
than human if we were not also con- 
cerned with our own political fortunes. 
Under these conditions there is a natural 
temptation for the majority on a com- 
mittee to want to put the other party in 
a disadvantageous position which will 
affect the next elections. Individual 
members of the committees also find that 
they can get publicity out of the hear- 
ings, and there is therefore a temptation 
to conduct them with this end in view. 

These tendencies are not confined to 
any one party or group. Looking back 
over the last quarter of a century, I think 
we should frankly admit that many big- 
business men and economic conserva- 
tives were treated somewhat unfairly by 
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congressional committees during the 
early and middle thirties. In recent 
years, with the alteration in political 
power, those at the other end of the 
political spectrum have suffered, al- 
though not necessarily uniformly or gen- 
erally. 

But justice is meant for all—for con- 
servatives and liberals, reactionaries and 
radicals alike. It should not be con- 
fined to any one class or to members of 
any one party. It should apply to every- 
one. This is necessary for practical as 
well as ideal reasons, for if the group in 
power at one time is unfair to its oppo- 
nents, it cannot properly ask for or ex- 
pect better treatment when it is out of 
power and its political antagonists are 
in control. There is therefore great 
practical sense as well as high idealism 
in the Golden Rule that we should do 
unto others as we would have them do 
unto us. 

If those in power at any one time do 
not observe the rules of fair play, they 
may suffer in the future from the same 
abuses. 

TEN COMMANDMENTS FOR FAIR PLAY 


It is important, therefore, that we 
should take steps to improve and unify 
the procedures followed by these con- 
gressional committees. In recent years, 
well thought out proposals have been 
advanced by former Senator Lucas, of 
Illinois, and by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, Mr. KEFAUVER, the Senator 
from Oregon, Mr. Morse, and other 
Members of the Senate; and a number 
of similar suggestions have been made in 
the House of Representatives, most no- 
tably recently by Representative KEAT- 
ING, of New York. From these, and on 
the basis of my own experience with the 
Fulbright committee, it would seem to 
me that at least the following simple 
rules should be agreed upon by all believ- 
ers in fair play: 

First. Witnesses reflecting adversely 
upon other persons should be called to 
testify at a public hearing only after 
they have been examined in executive 
session and their relative credibility es- 
tablished. In other words, unreliable 
witnesses should not be allowed to wreck 
reputations. 

Second. Testimony adversely affect- 
ing any person should not be received in 
a public hearing unless it has first been 
heard in private and corroborated by 
other witnesses or by documentary ma- 
terial. 

Third. Derogatory material not de- 
veloped in public hearings, rumors, and 
other unsubstantiated reports or con- 
fidential data should not be issued to 
other private citizens or leaked to the 
press by the members or staff of a com- 
mittee. Star chamber proceedings are 
as bad in connection with a man’s repu- 
tation as with his life. 

Fourth, If it seems probable that a 
person is likely to be adversely reflected 
upon in public testimony, he should be 
notified in advance of the probable na- 
ture of the charges, invited to be present 
at the hearing, and permitted to make a 
brief but adequate statement at the con- 
clusion of the adverse testimony. Al- 
ternatively, he should be permitted to 
submit a written statement to be in- 
cluded in the record of the hearings. 
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Time is of the essence in these matters; 
and a man is seriously damaged if the 
charge is published on page 1 on a given 
day, but if the denial or reply comes 
days later, ahd then is published on page 
22 of the newspapers. Mark Twain once 
remarked that “a lie can go round the 
world before truth has time to put on 
its boots.” We should strive to let the 
reply as nearly as possible be simul- 
taneous with the charge. Otherwise, we 
do the party adversely concerned a dis- 
tinct injustice, and are guilty in the 
words of Arthur Clough, “of letting the 
lie have time on its own wings to fly.” 

Fifth. Persons charged with offenses 
or otherwise subjected to derogatory 
comment should have a limited right to 
cross-examine adverse witnesses and to 
produce witnesses on their behalf on the 
points under question. Cross examina- 
tion should, of course, be limited in point 
of time; and the number of witnesses 
produced should also be limited. 

Sixth. Witnesses before the commit- 
tees should have the right to be repre- 
sented by counsel, and, if not in con- 
tempt of the committee or acting con- 
temptuously toward the committee, 
should be permitted to make brief state- 
ments in their behalf and defense. 

Seventh. The general purpose of the 
hearing should be stated in advance and 
authorized by a majority of the commit- 
tee, so that the relative relevancy of the 
questions asked may be judged in this 
context. In other words, vague and un- 
authorized “fishing parties” should not 
be indulged in. 

Eighth. No report should be filed or 
published which has not been submitted 
to the members of the committee and 
approved by a majority. The minority 
will of course retain its right to file a 
dissent. 

Ninth. Staff appointments should be 
approved by the committee as a whole 
or by mutual agreement between the 
chairman and the ranking minority 
member, 

Tenth. Meetings of the committee 
should require 24 hours notice, and mem- 
bers should be informed of the general 
subjects to be discussed and the witnesses 
to be examined. 


CONCLUSIONS 


I believe that these rules would not 
handicap the committees in their proper 
work of investigation, but that they 
would be much more fair to the individ- 
uals concerned. They should increase 
the prestige of Congress and strengthen 
our democratic institutions. They 
should help to allay unfounded suspi- 
cions and rumors, and to advance the 
mutual respect and confidence on which 
the society of free men is based. I hope 
we may adopt them at an early date. 
Failure to act upon them or upon similar 
proposals already pending in committee 
can only be injurious to the cause of 
democracy. 


EQUAL RIGHTS FOR MEN AND 
WOMEN 
The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 49) 
proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States relative to 
equal rights for men and women, 
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Mr. BUTLER of Maryland obtained 
the floor. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for the purpose 
of suggesting the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. I shall 
be glad to yield, provided I do not there- 
by lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the quorum call be dis- 
pensed with, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. ` 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on February 25, 1953, 23 of my col- 
leagues joined with me in sponsoring 
Senate Joint Resolution 49, which pro- 
poses an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States to provide an equal- 
ity of rights for women. 

This amendment has the endorsement 
of 30 national women’s organizations 
with a total membership of at least 7 
million women. These millions of tax- 
paying, voting individuals are definite in 
their present support of equality under 
the law. 

The results of the very recent national 
election have revealed conclusively that 
our women compatriots have assumed 
an ever-increasing role of cooperation 
and effectiveness. The weight of their 
accomplishments cannot be minimized. 
President Eisenhower has already recog- 
nized these worthy and important ef- 
forts through the appointment of out- 
standing women to Federal posts. 

The women of America have thus as- 
sumed a rightful and increasing respon- 
sibility for citizenship which has now 
become an integral part of our way of 
life. Their contribution to this great 
Nation’s leadership in domestic and 
world affairs cannot be denied. 

A study of the 1950 census will indi- 
cate that the population of this great 
Nation now comprises approximately 54 
percent women and 46 percent men, 
Certainly, with all these facts before us, 
we cannot deny our women compatriots 
the basic equality of rights to which they 
are entitled. 

The amendment which my colleague 
and I have presented is very short, and 
I shall read it for the RECORD. It pro- 
vides as follows: 

Equal rights under the law shall not be 
denied or abridged by the United States 
or by any State on account of sex. 


Mr. President, this amendment has 
been favorably and unanimously re- 
ported by the Committee on the Judici- 
ary and is now the unfinished business 
of the Senate. The purpose of the 
amendment is to provide that equality 
of rights under the law shall not be de- 
nied or abridged by the United States 
or by any State by reason of sex. 

Both the Republican and Democratic 
Parties in their platforms at their most 
recent conventions urged the adoption 
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of this proposed constitutional amend- 
ment. 

Mr, President, it is strange, indeed, 
that in this great Republic or in any 
other republic it should be necessary to 
have to claim equal rights for our 
women citizens. Woman’s plight under 
existing law, Mr. President, is a carry- 
over from the English common law. In 
1789, at the time of the adoption of the 
Constitution of the United States, the 
several States adopted as their own the 
common law of England, so far as it 
was not incompatible with their local 
situations. The legal existence of women 
under the common law was merged in 
that of her husband. As has been very 
aptly said by Blackstone, the husband 
and wife are one, and that one is the 
husband. 

Mr. President, I had great hope that 
with the adoption of the 14th amend- 
ment and the 19th amendment the 
United States Supreme Court would fol- 
low up its earlier decision and remove 
the existing discrimination against 
women, but in the West Coast Hotel Co. 
case (300 U. S. 379), a minimum wage 
law for women was upheld, whereas a 
similar statute in the District of Co- 
lumbia had been declared to be uncon- 
stitutional as contravening the right of 
contract. ' 

So, Mr. President, there is a sharp di- 
vision of opinion in the Supreme Court 
of the. United States which points up 
the necessity of a constitutional amend- 
ment if the problem is to be adequately 
solved. It is the contention of our 
women—and I think they are completely 
correct in their contention—that if it is 
wrong for a woman to work under un- 
favorable conditions, it is likewise wrong 
for a man to be compelled to work un- 
der such conditions, and that if it is 
wrong for a woman to work long hours, 
it is equally wrong for a man to work 
such hours, 

Mr. President, as I have said, the 14th 
and 19th amendments are completely in- 
adequate to remove the glaring discrep- 
ancies and discriminations against our 
women citizens. Our women believe 
that any discrimination, even though 
it be in their favor, is nevertheless a 
discrimination and will, in the long run, 
produce an undesirable effect upon their 
status. 

Under the laws of the several States 
there are many instances of the rights 
of women being inferior to those of men, 
For example, the right of the father, 
under the laws of most of our States, is 
superior to that of the mother. Under 
the laws of several States, in fact, I 
think, in most of the States, the husband 
has the right to the services of his wife 
and has a right to sue anyone who in- 
jures his wife, thereby interrupting those 
services. 

We all know that women are under 
certain employment restrictions which I 
think should be removed, and which it is 
the purpose of this amendment to 
remove. 

Mr. President, a great deal has been 
said in years past to the effect that 
if such an amendment should be adopted 
it would seriously interfere with the 
community property laws of the 8 States 
which have such laws. 
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Mr. President, I do not think that is 
true. The general principle of commu- 
nity property is that any property taken 
into the marriage by the husband or 
the wife remains the absolute property 
of each and is subject to control of the 
spouse owning the property at the time 
of the union. 

Community property, strictly speak- 
ing, is that which has been accumulated 
during the time of coverture. Certainly, 
under the community property laws of 
our States, the personal community 
property of the married couple is subject 
to the exclusive and absolute control of 
the husband. Indeed, in many States 
the same is true as to real property. 
There certainly can be no harm to wom- 
en by putting them in control, on equal 
terms with their husbands, of property 
which they and their husbands have ac- 
cumulated over the years of their mar- 
riage and by their joint efforts. 

It is also true under the community 
property laws of some States that com- 
munity property may be taken to satisfy 
a judgment recorded against the hus- 
band which arose out of litigation having 
nothing whatever to do with the com- 
munity property nor the accumulation 
of the community property. 

Mr. President, I can see no ill result 
in giving to women an equal right over 
that which they have accumulated over 
the years in connection with their 
spouses. 

The result of the very recent national 
election, as I have said, has revealed 
conclusively that our women have as- 
sumed an ever-increasing role of cooper- 
ation and effectiveness. The weight of 
their accomplishments cannot be mini- 
mized. President Eisenhower has already 
recognized this by appointing women to 
some important Federal posts. The 
women of America have assumed an in- 
creasing responsibility of citizenship 
which has become an integral part of our 
way of life in this great Republic. 

Their contributions to this great Na- 
tion’s leadership in domestic and for- 
eign affairs cannot be denied. In the 
light of these facts, it is my considered 
feeling, which is shared by many others, 
that the women of the United States are 
entitled to equality of rights under the 
law. 

Therefore, it has been my privilege to 
introduce Senate Joint Resolution 49 
and to seek cosponsors thereof, which I 
have been successful in doing, in great 
numbers. 

Mr. President, I ask that the joint res- 
olution be passed by the Senate. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
after line 4, it is proposed to insert a 
new paragraph, as follows: 

“The provisions of this article shall not 
be construed to impair any rights, benefits, 
or exemptions now or hereafter conferred by 
law upon persons of the female sex.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ari- 
zona, 
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Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, my 
amendment is identical with the one I 
offered when the same proposal was un- 
der consideration by the Senate on Jan- 
uary 25, 1950. At that time the amend- 
ment was agreed to by a vote of 51 yeas 
to 31 nays. Subsequently, the equal 
rights’ amendment, as amended, was 
adopted by the Senate by a vote of 63 
yeas to 19 nays, 14 Senators not voting. 
A change of 9 votes from yea to nay 
would have defeated the amendment. I 
am quite confident there were at least 9 
Senators who would not have voted for 
the original amendment, but who did 
vote for the equal rights proposal after 
it had been amended. 

So if any action is to be expected upon 
the joint resolution at this time, I believe 
the precedent of 1950 would indicate 
that it would be wise to adopt my amend- 
ment. 

As I stated at that time: i 

The proposed amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, as reported to the Senate, is based upon 
the fallacy that men and women are so much 
alike that they should, under all laws, be 
considered as equals. The truth is that they 
are not alike to any such degree. 

* . * . * 

Knowing that men and women are in- 
herently different, plain commonsense tells 
me that the law can recognize that difference 
by granting rights and benefits and exemp- 
tions to women which need not necessarily 
be granted to men. And that is what is now 
done by the laws of every State in the Union. 
It is to preserve those laws, beneficial and 
protective to women, that I offer this 
amendment. 


Recently there came into my hands a 
digest of laws of several States, includ- 
ing my own, of special advantage to 
women. The digest was transmitted to 
me in a letter dated June 15, 1953, which 
is as follows: 

June 15, 1953. 
The Honorable CARL, HAYDEN, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR HAx DEN: We are writing to 
register our opposition to the so-called Equal 
Rights Amendment, which we understand 
may come up for vote in the near future. 

We would like to call your attention to the 
effect which this proposed amendment will 
have on existing State legislation. With 
that in mind, we are enclosing a list of the 
Arizona laws which would be jeopardized by 
the adoption of the amendment. We doubt 
that the citizens of Arizona would favor wip- 
ing such laws from the books. 

We trust that the Senate will vote against 
this proposal. 

Sincerely yours, 

ELIZABETH S. MAGEE, 
General Secretary, National Con- 
sumers League, Cleveland, Ohio. 

KATHARINE A. ENGEL, 
Mrs. Irving M. Engel, 
President, National Council of Jew- 
ish Women, New York, N. Y. 
PERCY MAXIM LEE, 
Mrs. John G. Lee, 
President, League of Women Voters 
of the United States, Washington, 
D. C. 


The items mentioned in connection 
with the laws of the State of Arizona are 
taken from the annotated code, and may 
not be up to date, but they are the latest 
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available. I read from the Arizona laws 
the statutes of special value to women: 
STATE Laws or SPECIAL VALUE TO WoMEN— 
ARIZONA (Source: 1939 ANNOTATED CODE) 
I. FOR WIVES AND MOTHERS 

The husband's prior liability for support of 
his family (secs. 63-305, 21-516). 

Wife's right to her earnings and those of 
her minor children, when living separate and 
apart from her husband (sec. 63-302). 

Wife's right, when separated from her 
husband and earning a living for herself and 
children, to sue for and keep as her separate 
property damages on account of personal 
injuries to her. (City of Phoeniz v. Dickson 
(40 Ariz. 403; 12 Pac. 2d. 618) .) 

Right of wife to relief for husband's will- 
ful failure to support her (sec. 27-802). 

Legal age of consent to marriage lower for 
females (sec, 63-102). 

II. FOR WIDOWS 

Right to remain in the family home for a 
prescribed period, and be allowed a reason- 
able amount of support from the estate dur- 
ing its settlement (sec. 38-901). 

Right to the proceeds up to $10,000 of in- 
surance on her husband’s life, free from 
claims of his creditors, when received by or 
payable to her (sec. 24-601). 

III. FOR WORKINGWOMEN 

Hours of work: 8 a day, 48 a week (sec. 56- 
320). 

Day of rest (ibid.). 

Providing seats (secs. 56-301; 56-319). 

Prohibitory: In or about @ mine, quarry, or 
coal breaker (ibid., sec. 56-319). 

Other conditions: No female shall be em- 
ployed in any capacity where employment 
compels constant standing (ibid.). 

Minimum wage (ibid., secs. 46-401 to 56- 
413, 56-901; industrial commission orders). 


These are rights, privileges, and bene- 
fits enjoyed by the women of Arizona. 
They would be wiped out if the proposed 
amendment to the Constitution were 
adopted in its present form. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Certain problems are of 
concern to me with reference to the pro- 
posed amendment. For example, under 
the laws of Louisiana, and of most of the 
other States, in the event of separation 
or divorce, the mother, unless she is 
proved to be unfit, receives custody of 
the children. Under the proposed equal- 
rights amendment she could much more 
easily be denied such custody. I do not 
believe that, under the proposed con- 
stitutional amendment, a court could be 
instructed to favor the mother in deter- 
mining which parent should have con- 
trol of the children. In that instance, 
it would be apparently contrary to the 
amended Constitution of the United 
States to favor a wife by allowing her to 
have custody of the children. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator from Arizona 
yield, so that I may answer the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Is it not 
the primary responsibility of a court, in 
determining questions affecting the cus- 
tody of children, to consider what is best 
fcr the child under all the circumstances 
of the case? If the court finds that the 
wife should have custody of the child, 
the wife will get it; if the husband is 
the better parent, he will get it. I do 
nos believe the proposed amendment has 
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anything to do with that question, or 
would in any way affect it. 

Mr. LONG. I disagree with the Sen- 
ator from Maryland in that respect. 
The legislatures of most States have pre- 
scribed standards to guide the courts. 
The standards in almost all cases have 
the effect of requiring that the mother 
have custody of the child, if the mother 
is a fit person to have such control. That 
applies to the State of Louisiana. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. That 
would be the usual thing to do. 

Mr. LONG. Certainly it would be the 
logical thing to do. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. It would 
be so under the proposed amendment to 
the Constitution. 

Mr. LONG. If the Constitution of the 
United States is to be amended to pro- 
vide that there shall not be any differ- 
ence in rights as between men and 
women, the State, which includes every 
officer of the State, including judges, is 
not to take notice of the sex of either 
parent. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Obviously; 
the rule would be followed but the wel- 
fare of the child is paramount. 

Mr. LONG. Of course, lawyers can 
differ about the meaning of language, 
The joint resolution provides that the 
proposed amendment to the Constitu- 
tion shall contain the following pro- 
vision: J 

Equality of rights under law shal: not be 
denied or abridged by the United States or 
by any State on account of sex. 


Whenever both a mother and a father 
desire custody of the child and the 
mother is fit the granting of custody to 
her, in reliance upon a State law that 
favors custody for the mother would be 
unconstitutional. To do so would be in 
ee with the provision I have just 

Mr. HAYDEN. That appears perfect- 
ly clear to me. 

Mr. LONG. There is another matter 
that gives me considerable cause for 
worry about the proposed amiendment 
to the Constitution. Under the laws of 
many States, including my own, it is 
well recognized that a wife, in the event 
of divorce, is entitled to call upon her 
husband for alimony if she needs it. 
Of course, that is well recognized under 
the laws of most States. However, it is 
not recognized practice in the State of 
Louisiana that a husband is entitled to 
call upon his wife for alimony. If the 
amendment is adopted in its. present 
form, a husband who is divorced from 
his wife, and who finds that his wife has 
an income, will be in a position to sue 
her for alimony. The court would be 
required either to nullify all previous 
grants of alimony to the wife or, in the 
alternative, grant him alimony. I won- 
der whether those sponsoring this 
amendment have in mind, first, to re- 
quire that women shall not be able to 
have alimony if they need it for support, 
or, in the alternative, if the husband 
shows that he needs support, to enable 
him to sue his wife for support. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Is not 
that the case in a number of States at 
present? Husbands have sued their 
wives for alimony and have recovered 
alimony from them, 
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Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr.LONG. Iassume that some States 
may desire or permit such a situation, 
but I believe that most States follow the 
more or less chivalrous concept that the 
husband must make a much greater 
showing of need to obtain alimony from 
his wife than the wife has to make in 
order to obtain alimony from her hus- 
band. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Let me 
ask the Senator from Louisiana a ques- 
tion which is also directed to the Sen- 
ator from Arizona. In these days of 
enlightened self-government, when all 
the people of America are of equal dig- 
nity how are we going to refuse to the 
women of the country their full rights 
under the Constitution of the United 
States? 

Mr. HAYDEN. They are not now 
denied equal protection under the law. 
No one proposes to take it away from 
them. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland, In my 
State there are several instances in 
which the common law has never been 
changed. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is the fault of 
the State of Maryland. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. I do not 
subscribe to that. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I think the Senator's 
reform should begin at home. He 
Should take care of the situation in 
Maryland, and not attempt to apply a 
doctrine of this kind throughout the en- 
tire United States. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. We have 
a document under which women have 
the right to claim this equality, under 
the law. I refer to the Constitution of 
the United States. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 


Senator yield? 
Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 
Mr. LONG. It has generally been 


recognized in many States that in many 
instances a woman is not as well able 
to make a living for herself as is a man. 
In the event of separation that has been 
the basis upon which a wife could gen- 
erally call upon her husband for sup- 
port. 

On the other hand, if a woman hap- 
pened to be married to a lazy husband, 
more or less the same presumption could 
be applied to the husband if this amend- 
ment were to become law. If the hus- 
band were making no income to speak 
of, the fact that any able-bodied-man 
should be able to earn a living would 
be no longer the presumption to which 
the court would look—or so it would 
seem, based upon the proposed amend- 
ment. The thing that concerns me 
about the amendment is the fear that, 
far from being granted additional rights, 
the womanhood of the Nation may be 
denied many rights they presently have, 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is the entire ob- 
ject of my amendment. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. They 
would be denied no rights. They might 
be denied some privileges. Their rights 
would not be denied, because they have 
never had such rights, although they 
should have them. What the Senator 
is speaking of is privileges, What I am 
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talking about is basic rights under the 
Constitution. 

Mr. HAYDEN. My amendment cov- 
ers both rights and privileges. 

Mr. President, a number of prominent 
organizations of women throughout the 
United States are now on record and 
have long been on record in opposition 
to this amendment. I wish to quote 
from communications which I have re- 
ceived from a number of them, begin- 
ning with the League of Women Voters. 
I am in receipt of a letter from Mrs. 
John J. Lee; president of that organiza- 
tion, under date of May 25, 1953. This 
league has a membership of some 120,- 
000 women in 917 communities in the 
48 States. I quote from the letter: 


Expert legal opinion holds that this 
amendment if enacted would have the effect 
of throwing all legislation establishing the 
rights of women into the courts for re- 
examination, In fact, it might wipe from 
the books many of these hard won provi- 
sions. Many State and local leagues have 
worked very hard for the enactment of pro- 
tective legislation for women. 


I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire text of the letter be included in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS, 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., May 25, 1953. 
The Honorable Cart HAYDEN, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR HAYDEN: The, League of 
Women Voters of the United States does 
not believe that the proposed equal-rights 
amendment to the Constitution, Senate 
Joint Resolution 49, now before the Senate, 
is necessary or desirable. We have opposed 
passage of such an amendment for the past 
30 years. 

Expert legal opinion holds that this amend- 
ment, if enacted, would have the effect of 
throwing all legislation establishing the 
rights of women into the courts for reex- 
amination. In fact, it might wipe from the 
books many of these hard-won provisions. 
Many State and local leagues have worked 
very hard for the enactment of protective 
legislation for women. 

League membership now numbers more 
than 120,000 women in 917 communities in 
the 48 States, Alaska, Hawaii, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. We have had no com- 
munications from our members which would 
lead us to believe that they wish to change 
the league’s opposition to this amendment. 

We want to thank you for the continuing 
Interest you have taken in opposing the 
equal-rights amendment. If we can be of 
any help to you in this matter, please let 
us know. 

Sincerely, 
Percy MAXIM LEE, 
Mrs. John G. Lee, President. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Next I wish to refer 
to a letter from the National Consumers 
League, of which Miss Elizabeth S. Ma- 
gee is the general secretary, The letter 
states in part: 

The National Consumers League is un- 
alterably opposed to the equal-rights amend- 
ment in the form in which it has been in- 
troduced. The basis for our opposition is 
that, in the first place, it could not accom- 
plish what its sponsors hope in the way of 
removing discriminations against women. 
Most of this discrimination is not a matter 
of law and therefore would continue regard- 
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less of the amendment. An example is the 
policy adopted by many school boards on the 
appointment of men only to administrative 
positions, The equal-rights amendment 
would not touch this. 

In the second place, the amendment 
would do untold harm to the whole body of 
law built up over the years affecting women 
in their capacity as workers, wives, and 
mothers. £ 


I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire letter be printed in the RECORD at 
this point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL CONSUMERS LEAGUE, 
Cleveland, Ohio, May 22, 1953. 
Senator CARL HAYDEN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR HAYDEN: I haye your letter 
of May 19 in which you ask the position of 
the National Consumers League on the so- 
called equal-rights amendment to the Con- 
stitution, embodied in Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 49. 

The National Consumers League is unal- 
terably opposed to the equal-rights amend- 
ment in the form in which it has been in- 
troduced. The basis for our opposition is 
that, in the first place, it could not accom- 
plish what its sponsors hope in the way of 
removing discriminations against women, 
Most of this discrimination is not a matter 
of law and, therefore, would continue re- 
gardless of the amendment. An example is 
the policy adopted by many school boards 
on the appointment of men only to admin- 
istrative positions. The equal-rights amend- 
ment would not touch this. 

In the second place, the amendment would 
do untold harm to the whole body of law 
built up over the years affecting women in 
their capacity as workers, wives, and moth- 
ers. We believe that to wipe these statutes 
off the books would be most unwise. For 
instance, over 40 States have laws limiting 
the hours of work for women, laws which 
have proved to be beneficial and are increas- 
ingly important now that more married 
women are at work away from home. It 
would be, in our opinion, disastrous to tie 
the hands of every State legislature by mak- 
ing it impossible for them to pass any laws 
which are different for men and for women, 
That is exactly what the amendment would 
do. 

We are grateful for your work in oppo- 
sition to the amendment, 

Very sincerely yours, 
ELIZABETH S. MAGEE, 
General Secretary. 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Can the Senator see how, 
under this amendment, it would be pos- 
sible for the United States of America, 
in drafting men into the service, to draft 
fewer women than men? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Not if they were 
treated equally. 

Mr. LONG. They would have to be 
drafted on a 50-50 basis, would they not? 

Mr. HAYDEN. If they are to receive 
equal treatment, there can be no escape 
from that conclusion. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Does the 
Senator mean to imply that, even though 
their usefulness may be very much in 
doubt, and it would be a waste of the 
taxpayers’ money to take them on an 
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equal basis, nevertheless we would be re- 
quired to be silly enough to do it? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Suppose a man drafted 
into the service should argue that the 
Government had no right to call him, 
because it had not called a number of 
women equal to the number of men who 
had been called. Would he be in a posi- 
tion to urge, based upon the proposed 
amendment, that equality of rights was 
being denied on account of sex, and that 
the Government should have called more 
women, and therefore it should not have 
gotten around to calling him? 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. It is an 
old adage in the law that one can be 
sued for anything, but that recovery is 
something else. The man referred to 
by the Senator from Louisiana would 
have no basis in fact for such a con- 
tention. 

Mr. LONG. I should like to know how 
the Senator would interpret the language 
to say that an equal number of women 
should not be drafted, when the lan- 
guage of the proposed amendment is: 

Equality of rights under the law shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States 
or by any State on account of sex, 


Mr, BUTLER of Maryland. I think 
the answer is that there must be. legal 
justification for spending the public 
moneys in any endeavor undertaken by 
the Congress. 

Mr. LONG. It must be done in accord- 
ance with the terms of the Constitution. 
We cannot spend money in violation of 
the Constitution, X 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. There 
must be some reasonable basis for it. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, this is 
not my proposal, and I am not explain- 
ing it, I am trying to safeguard it so 
that the things which disturb some of 
us will not happen. 

I invite attention to a communication 
which I have received from the Young 
Women’s Christian Association of the 
United States of America, represented by 
its national board. Elsie D. Harper is 
the director of national public affairs. 
The letter states in part: 

As I told you I would try to do, I brought 
the matter of the equal-rights amendment 
to the national public-affairs committee of 
the Young Women's Christian Association at 
their last meeting. They discussed the 
YWCA's position, which, as you know, has 
been in opposition to the amendment. They 
also discussed your proposed amendment to 
the amendment. 

They are of the opinion that the equal- 
rights amendment itself as now phrased 
would force mathematical equality upon 
women rather than actual equality. If that 
were to turn out to be the case some of the 
laws which affect family life would be dras- 
tically changed. For instance, the present 
laws of this country are explicit with regard 
to the importance of providing for the 
care of children in their infancy and require 
that fathers support both mothers and chil- 
dren during that period. The equal-rights 
amendment would, in the committee’s judg- 
ment, upset this legislation and make it 
possible for the support to be expected to 
come equally from their mothers as well as 
fathers. 

I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire letter be printed in the RECORD at 
this point as a part of my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Younc WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN Asso- 
CIATION OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA, NATIONAL BOARD, 
New York, N. Y., June 15, 1953. 
Senator Cart HAYDEN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR HavpEN: As I told you I 
would try to do, I brought the matter of the 
equal-rights amendment to the national pub- 
lic affairs committee of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association at their last meeting. 
They discussed the YWCA’s position which, 
as you know, has been in opposition to the 
amendment. They also discussed your pro- 
posed amendment to the amendment. 

They are of the opinion that the equal- 
rights amendment itself as now phrased 
would force mathematical equality upon 
women rather than actual equality. If that 
were to turn out to be the case some of the 
laws which affect family life would be dras- 
tically changed. For instance, the present 
laws of this country are explicit with regard 
to the importance of providing for the care 
of children in their infancy and require that 
fathers support both mothers and children 
during that period. The equal-rights 
amendment would, in the committees’ judg- 
ment, upset this legislation and make it 
possible for the support to be expected to 
come equally from their mothers as well as 
fathers. This is, as we all know, socially un- 
desirable in that children are best taken 
care of in their early years by their mothers, 
who are able to give them their full atten- 
tion. Economic support by the father and 
physical care of the children by the mother 
is, the committee believes, wholly nondis- 
ene and accomplishes actual equal- 

Furthermore, the amendment covers only 
a small part of the total area of discrimina- 
tions against women. They would be no 
nearer equal pay for equal work than they 
are today; and this is a matter of deep con- 
cern to both men and women in all occupa- 
tions where men and women are employed. 
There is no law requiring that wages shall 
be unequal; the most serious discriminations 
against women being in this and other areas 
almost entirely a matter of custom. 

The public affairs committee does not be- 
lieve that all protective legislation at present 
on the statute books is necessary now and 
forever. Laws must necessarily change as 
conditions change. Some laws may be actu- 
ally outdated already. The committee be- 
lieves, however, that the police power of 
Congress and the States to enact differential 
legislation, as may from time to time be nec- 
essary to accomplish genuine equality, must 
be retained. 

Would it be possible for you to draft appro- 
priate legislation along these lines, looking 
toward the preservation of the police power? 

Sincerely yours, 
ELSIE D. HARPER, 
Director, National Public Affairs. 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. In my 
experience as a practicing lawyer I have 
seen many cases in which the father 
was completely destitute and the mother 
was extremely wealthy; yet the money 
of the mother after her death could not 
be applied for the benefit of the children 
of the marriage except after protracted 
litigation. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is the fault of 
the State law. It is not the fault of 
the Constitution of the United States. 
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Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. The situ- 
ation could be remedied by giving to the 
women of America what they are entitled 
to under the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Mr. HAYDEN. And taking away from 
them a privilege and a benefit which they 
now enjoy. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN, I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I do not know the num- 
ber of States which permit a husband 
to sue his wife for alimony, but the 
Senator from Maryland has just referred 
to a situation in which children had no 
right to expect support from their 
wealthy mother. I am curious to know 
in what State that is the case. Fortu- 
nately I believe the law of Louisiana pro- 
vides that if a mother is wealthy she 
must support her own children. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. We find 
the situation referred to in cases where 
the wealth of the mother is represented 
by an estate, the mother has died, and 
the father is unablé to support the chil- 
dren. It is mecessary in such cases to 
go through very lengthy legal procéed- 
ings to have the money made available, 
and it must be shown that the husband 
is not able to support the children. It 
costs a great deal of money to get con- 
trol of the money for support of the 
children. 

Mr. HAYDEN. It is perfectly obvious 
that it is a situation which can be cor- 
rected by State law. It is unnecessary 
to amend the Constitution of the United 
States to do it. 

I have before me a letter from Mrs. 
Thelma Stevens, of the Women’s Divi- 
sion of Christian Service of the Board of 
Missions and Church Extension of the 
Methodist Church. She states: 

There are, in the membership of our 
Women’s Societies of Christian Service across 
the United States, more than one and a half 
million women. 


She states further: 


It is our feeling in this office that the 
amendment which you proposed last year 
and which you are again proposing takes care 
of the great objection to the amendment 
which we have felt over the years. 

Since 1946 the women’s division has been 
consistently on record as opposing the equal- 
rights amendment. I quote from the action 
taken by the executive committee of the 
women’s division in June 1946: 

“Women’s organizations, generally, and 
many others are opposed to the method pro- 
posed because they believe it would throw 
into jeopardy all legislation which differenti- 
ates in any way between men and women.” 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire letter be printed in 
the Recorp at this point, as a part of my 
remarks, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


WoMEN’s DIVISION OF CHRISTIAN 
SERVICE OF THE BOARD OF Mis- 
SIONS AND CHURCH EXTENSION 
OF THE METHODIST CHURCH, 
New York, N. Y., May 28, 1953. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
My DEAR SENATOR: Thank you for your 
letter of May 19 regarding the equal-rights 
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amendment. We are most appreciative of 
your continuing vigilance on behalf of the 
real interests of women. 

It is our feeling in this office that the 
amendment which you proposed last year 
and which you are again proposing, takes 
care of the great objection to the amend- 
ment which we have felt over the years. 
Since 1946, the women’s division has been 
consistently on record as opposing the equal- 
rights amendment. I quote from the action 
taken by the executive committee of the 
woman’s division in June 1946: 

“Women’s organizations generally, and 
many others are opposed to the method pro- 
posed because they believe it would throw 
into jeopardy all legislation which differen- 
tiates in any way between men and women. 
Certain laws specifically safeguard women 
workers or grant specific rights to women 
workers.” 

Our feeling that these protective laws are 
of great importance has been consistent. 

There are, in the membership of our Wom- 
en’s Societies of Christian Service across the 
United States, more than one and a half 
million women. However, we always want to 
be sure that we do not imply in any way 
that all of these women have been polled, 
or that we claim to represent their individ- 
ual opinions. The Woman's Division of 
Christian Service is the duly elected admin- 
istrative and executive body which repre- 
sents these women, 

Thank you again for your conscientious- 
ness and effective help in this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
THELMA STEVENS. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I have 
a letter from the National Council of 
Jewish Women, Inc., signed by Helen 
Raebeck, head of the education de- 
partment. It reads: 

I am enclosing a statement of the posi- 
tion of the National Council of Jewish Wom- 
en, setting forth our opposition to the equal- 
rights amendment. 

We believe that passage of this amend- 
ment would result in a serious setback for 
women in this country and we shall con- 
tinue to oppose it in every way that we can, 


The letter then recites: 


The National Council of Jewish Women 
has been on record since 1923 in opposi- 
tion to the so-called equal-rights amend- 
ment. Our position on this subject is best 
expressed in our resolution which reads as 
follows: 

“The National Council of Jewish Women 
believes— 

“That women should be assured of full 
civil, political, and economic rights in na- 
tional and international affairs. That to 
destroy the protection given women by Fed- 
eral and State laws would lower the general 
labor standards of workers, 

“It therefore resolves— 

1. To endorse measures which establish 
the principle of equality of legal status and 
economic opportunity with equal pay for 
equal work for men and women. 

“2. To oppose any equal-rights amend- 
ment which may destroy protective legisla- 
tion for women.” 


Then it states that the organization 
has a membership of more than 100,000 
women. 

I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire correspondence from the National 
Council of Jewish Women be printed in 
the Recor at this point as a part of my 
remarks, 
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There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
JEWISH WOMEN, INC., 
New York, N. Y., June 15, 1953. 
The Honorable CARL HAYDEN, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sm: I am enclosing a statement of the 
position of the National Council of Jewish 
Women setting forth our opposition to the 
equal-rights amendment, 

We believe that passage of this amendment 
would result in a serious setback for women 
in this country and we shall continue to 
oppose it in every way that we can. 

Very truly yours, 
HELEN RAEBECK, 
Head, Education Department. 


STATEMENT ON THE EQuaL-RIGHTS AMENDMENT 

The National Council of Jewish Women 
has been on record since 1923 in oposition 
to the so-called equal-rights amendment. 
Our position on this subject is best expressed 
in our resolution which reads as follows: 

“The National Council of Jewish Women 
believes— 

“That women should be assured of full 
civil, political, and economic rights in na- 
tional and international affairs. That to 
destroy the protection given women by Fed- 
eral and State laws would lower the general 
labor standards of workers. 

“It therefore resolves— 

“1. To endorse measures which establish 
the principle of equality of legal status and 
economic opportunity with equal pay for 
equal work for men and women. 

“2. To oppose any equal-rights amend- 
ment which may destroy protective legisla- 
tion for women.” 

The 100,000 members of our organization 
are mainly homemakers. Although not di- 
rectly affected by the special legislation on 
the statute books of the States to protect 
women workers, they know that by raising 
the standards of living in their own commu- 
nities, this legislation protects them as well. 
The equal-rights amendment will wipe out 
this protective legislation and once again, 
force workingwomen to work for lower wages 
than men who are doing the same job. 
Without the protection of maximum hours, 
not only the health of women themselves 
would be in danger, but the health and 
well-being of their children as well. 

Our council members throughout the 
country are devoting a great deal of energy 
toward making their own communities 
healthier and more prosperous. They are 
doing their best to expand the resources of 
their own cities so that all the people may 
be adequately cared for. 

The passage of the equal-rights amend- 
ment will be a setback not only to the work- 
ingwomen themselves, but to all progres- 
sive people who are trying to make the 
United States a better place in which to live. 

We are well aware of the fact that there 
are discriminations against women in cer- 
tain States and we know that these fre- 
quently curtail the civil rights of women. 
Our people are working in their own State 
legislatures to secure the repeal of these 
vestigial laws. We believe that the best 
method of approach to this problem is on 
a State by State basis. 

Many of these inequalities can be and 
are being eliminated by breaking down 
existing traditions and prejudices in the 
individual States. The results of the pas- 
sage of the equal-rights amendment would 
not be equality but chaos. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I have 
a statement from the National Council 
xCIX——563 
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of Catholic Women. In it the writer 
States: 

The National Council of Catholic Women 
is a federation of existing Catholic women’s 
organizations. It numbers among its mem- 
bers 19 national, 9 State, and approximately 
7,900 local organizations of Catholic women, 
whose total membership approximates 8 
million. 


The resolution, attached, states: 
~ While endorsing the principle of equal pay 
for equal work, the National Council of 
Catholic Women expresses its continued op- 
position to any proposed equal-rights amend. 
ment. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire correspondence 
from the National Council of Catholic 
Women be printed in the Record at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CATHOLIC WOMEN, 
June 4, 1953. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR HAxDbEN: Enclosed is copy 
of a letter and statement which we sent 
to each Member of the Senate, indicating 
cur opposition to the proposed equal-rights 
amendment. We will be happy to have you 
call this statement to the attention of the 
Senate if the issue should come to the floor 
for consideration. 

The National Council of Catholic Women 
is a federation of existing Catholic women’s 
organizations. It numbers among its mem- 
bers 19 national, 9 State, and approximately 
7,900 local organizations of Catholic women, 
whose total membership approximates 8 
million. 

We are happy to know that you will again 
introduce your amendment to the proposed 
equal-rights amendment. 

With appreciation of your interest in and 
help on this particular measure, I am 

Sincerely yours, r 
MARGARET MEALEY, 
Executive Secretary. 


NATIONAL CoUNCIL OF CATHOLIC WOMEN, 
May 29, 1953. 
The Honorable Cart HAYDEN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR HAYDEN: The National Coun- 
cil of Catholic Women, a federation of Cath- 
olic women’s groups throughout the country 
comprising approximately 8 million Catholic 
women, has been consistently over the years 
opposed to the proposed equal-rights amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 

At its last national convention, the Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Women adopted 
the following resolution: 

“While endorsing the principle of equal 
pay for equal work, the National Council of 
Catholic Women expresses its continued op- 
position to any proposed equal-rights 
amendment.” 

We note from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
May 6, 1953, that the measure is now on the 
calendar and that there is some possibility 
that it may be taken from the calendar and 
brought to the floor of the Senate. 

We hope when this measure comes up, 
whether it be on the calendar day or on the 
regular days, that you will give serious con- 
sideration to the harmful effects that would 
ensue upon the passage of this proposed 
amendment. The attached statement of the 
National Council of Catholic Women points 
up some of these effects and defines its rea- 
sons for opposition. Consequently, we urge 
when the resolution comes up that you give 
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serious consideration to the implicatidns of 
this measure. 

While it has been stated frequently that 
women's groups are in favor of this proposed 
amendment we wish to indicate that our own 
organization is opposed, and you will note 
from the enclosed sheet that there are a 
number of women’s, religious, civic, and labor 
groups who are similarly opposed. 

Your consideration of our stand will be 
appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
KATHLEEN L. DALTON, 
President. 


STATEMENT ON THE PROPOSED EQUAL-RIGHTS 
AMENDMENT OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CATHOLIC WOMEN 


The National Council of Catholic Women 
has been opposed to the proposed equal- 
rights amendment to the United States Con- 
stitution since its first introduction in Con- 
gress in 1923 because: 

1. The language of the proposed amend- 
ment is vague and has never been defined, 

The meaning of equality is not clear. Does 
it mean identity? If so, then can there be 
equalıty between men and women when 
there are physical and psychological differ- 
ences and differences in social function? 

What is meant by rights? What is in- 
cluded under rights? 

Because of this vagueness all the laws we 
now have, relating to men or women, both 
Federal and State, would be jeopardized by 
this proposed amendment. The suggested 
amendment would allow a short period of 
time to the States in which to bring all their 
laws into conformity with the proposed 
amendment, were it passed by Congress and 
three-fourths of the States. This of itself 
indicates that all laws in which there are 
differences between men and women will 
have to be equalized for both or abolished 
for each. 

2. Thus, this proposed amendment would 
call into question election laws, laws per- 
taining to the holding of office, jury service, 
service in the frontline in battle, age of con- 
sent for marriage, domicile, family support 
laws, guardianship, in fact any law in which 
there are differences in application between 
men and women. 

3. The proposed equal-rights amendment 
would have the effect of nullifying protective 
legislation relating to women, for unless the 
laws applied to both men and women they 
would have to be abrogated. This legislation 
has been passed only after long years of ef- 
fort, and because it applied only to women. 
Men did not feel the need of protective leg- 
islation. Consequently, if the laws should 
be brought into question, the greater prob- 
ability is that these protective laws would 
be nullified. 

4. An amendment is not needed to correct 
those inequities that exist in State laws. 
These can be corrected by remedial legisla- 
tion in the States, without the danger of 
jeopardizing all the other laws passed for the 
protection of women. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Another organization 
has gone on record on the subject be- 
fore the Senate. It is the National Fed- 
eration of Settlements and Neighbor- 
hood Centers. I have a letter from the 
secretary of Social Zducation in Action. 
The letter is dated June 25, 1953, and 
reads, in part: 

Settlements and neighborhood houses in 
the United States, of which some 253 in 84 
different cities are members of the national 
federation, have long been concerned about 
protective legislation for women and chil- 
dren. In fact, much of the legislation now 
on the books, both State and Federal, is the 
result in part of studies and testimony from 
settlements and settlement workers. It is, 
therefore, our opinion that this amendment 
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would be a backward step for society, and 
we, therefore, are opposed. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter be printed in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
SETTLEMENT AND 
NEIGHBORHOOD CENTERS, 
New York, N. Y. June 25, 1953. 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR HAYDEN: I am pleased to 
send you the action of the delegate body 
of the National Federation of Settlements 
regarding the equal-rights amendment, 
You are free to use this information against 
Senate Joint Resolution 49. 

Since 1944 the National Federation of Set- 
tlements has opposed the equal-rights 
amendment as wiping out present protec- 
tive legislation for women. Settlements and 
neighborhood houses in the United States, 
of which some 253 in 84 different cities are 
members of the national federation, have 
long been concerned about protective legis- 
lation for women and children. In fact, 
much of the legislation now on the books, 
both State and Federal, is the result in part 
of studies and testimony from settlements 
and settlement workers. It is, therefore, 
our opinion that this amendment would be 
a backward step for society and, we, there- 
fore, are opposed, 

Sincerely, 
Fern M. COLBORN, 
Secretary, Social Education 
and Action, 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Are we to understand the 
object of the amendment of the Senator 
from Arizona is to make clear that the 
laws passed for the benefit of women 
would not be denied them because of the 
equal-rights amendment, jf adopted? 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is exactly what 
I am trying to do. The text of the orig- 
inal amendment is so vague and con- 
fusing that no one can know precisely 
what it means. A right is not defined. 
When we do not know what a right is 
which women are to acquire, I am en- 
tirely justified in saying that any right 
they now have they shall not lose. 

Mr. LONG. That is correct. The 
Senator feels he is perfectly willing to 
have women enjoy all the rights that 
men have, but he does not want to deny 
women the rights they possess over and 
above the rights that men have, based 
upon the fact that women are the weaker 
sex and in some respects do need some 
protection. Is that correct? 

Mr. HAYDEN. For years we have 
built up a body of law in every State 
of the Union which has been enacted 
especially by the legislatures for the 
benefit of women. Unless there were a 
fundamental difference between the ca- 
pacities and endowments of the two 
sexes, such laws would not be necessary. 

Mr. LONG. That is correct. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is commonsense. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 
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Mr. LONG. One of the points the 
junior Senator from Louisiana has raised 
was to the effect that he had no desire 
to pass a law which would give some lazy 
husband the right to sue his wife for 
alimony. The Senator’s amendment 
would protect that situation, would it 
not? 

i It would leave it 
as it is 


Mr. LONG. So far as the junior Sen- 
ator from Louisiana is concerned, the 
so-called equal- rights amendment would 
confer many more rights on men, most 
of which would not be justified. For ex- 
ample, as I pointed out previously, it logi- 
cally would give men the right to insist 
that an equal number of women shall be 
drafted into the armed services. At the 
present time, of course, women are not 
drafted for military service. It would 
make much better sense to provide that 
women shall have all the rights they 
now enjoy and which we are anxious to 
protect. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr, Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Obviously, 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Arizona would seriously impair Senate 
Joint Resolution 49. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is the Senator’s 
interpretation of the effect of the amend- 
ment. All Iam concerned about is with 
conserving and safeguarding the rights 
women have acquired by laws passed by 
State legislatures after protracted strug- 
gles. There is also Federal recognition 
of such rights. Anything they can gain 
over and above that I am perfectly happy 
to give them. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. The Sen- 
ator speaks about rights which women 
have acquired. When we start off on 
the basis that they have no rights, and 
are now short of their full rights, it is 
not sufficient. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I cannot follow the 
Senator’s reasoning. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. I can give 
the Senator the reasoning behind my 
statement. As I pointed out a minute 
ago, under the British common law, 
which became a part of the law of the 
States of this Union insofar as it was not 
in conflict with our local situation at the 
time of the adoption of the State consti- 
tutions, women had absolutely no rights. 
On marriage a woman became a chattel 
of the husband. We have never seen 
woman come into her full rights. I be- 
lieve she is entitled to come into them 
now. 

Mr. HAYDEN. If we knew what the 
rights were and what we were doing, that 
would be one thing. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. We never 
know what any right is until it has been 
defined through the opinions of the 
courts. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The adoption of the 
proposed constitutional amendment, 
without amendment, would mean an in- 
finite number of lawsuits and endless 
litigation. It would be many years be- 
fore, through the medium of court inter- 
pretation, we would know what it meant. 
We do know, however, what the laws of 
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the several States provide with refer- 
ence to the protection of women, and 
there is no reason why the women of the 
Nation should be called upon to relin- 
quish the benefits of those laws. Labor- 
ing women throughout the Nation have 
been intensely interested in the statutes 
enacted by the State legislatures especi- 
ally for their benefit. I have letters from 
a number of organizations of working 
women which I should like to place in 
the RECORD. 

First, I refer to the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, which 
has approximately 320,000 women among 
its members. I have received from that 
Union a letter which reads in part as 
follows: 


Our union * * * has always been deeply 
concerned with the problem of equal rights 
for women. 

We have always supported the principle 
of equal pay for equal work. Our collective 
bargaining agreements do not allow for in- 
equalities based on sex. We have consistent- 
ly supported attempts to enact Federal and 
State legislation which would guarantee the 
right of a woman to an equal wage for the 
same job. Our own experience has convinced 
us that such laws would be beneficial, and 
certainly not detrimental to the national 
economy. 

However, we are firmly opposed to any 
action which would deprive women workers 
of the special ameliorative rights conferred 
by present laws in connection with employ- 
ment. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the entire letter printed at 
this point in the Recorp, as a part of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Busu in the chair). Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


INTERNATIONAL LADIES’ GARMENT 
WORKERS’ UNION, 
New York, N. F., June 15, 1953. 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR HAYDEN: In response to your 
letter of May 19, which came to my attention 
upon my return from our recent conyention 
in Chicago, I am pleased to submit a state- 
ment of the position of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union on the pro- 
posed equal-rights amendment. 

Our union, which numbers some 320,000 
women among its members, has always been 
deeply concerned with the problems of equal 
rights for women, 

We have always supported the principle 
of equal pay for equal work. Our collective- 
bargaining agreements do not allow for in- 
equalities based on sex. We have consist- 
ently supported attempts to enact Federal 
and State legislation which would guarantee 
the right of a woman to an equal wage for 
the same job. Our own experience has con- 
vinced us that such laws would be beneficial 
and certainly not detrimental to the national 
economy. 

However, we are firmly opposed to any 
action which would deprive women workers 
of the special ameliorative rights conferred 
by present laws in connection with employ- 
ment. Indetd, we favor the extension of 
special rights, benefits, and exemptions for 
women in industry. For this reason, we have 
opposed the so-called equal-rights amend- 
ment in the form in which it was earlier 
proposed, 
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I believe that an amendment such as 
yours, which protects “any rights, benefits, 
or exemptions now or hereafter conferred by 
law upon persons of the female sex,” would 
serve to eliminate the pernicious aspects of 
Senate Joint Resolution 49 and would pre- 
serve its beneficial aspects. An equal-rights 
amendment which contains the provision 
you intend to propose is one which our union 
can fully support. Without such a provision, 
the equal-rights amendment would be ac- 
tively and firmly opposed by our union. 

Respectfully yours, 
Davip Dusinsky, President. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I also 
have received a letter from the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America. 
The letter reads, in part, as follows: 


The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America has gone on record for two dec- 
ades as being in favor of equal pay and 
equal rights for the women of America, 
without at the same time destroying hard- 
won State laws which now protect women. 
We have consistently supported legislation 
in the various States to protect the health 
and well-being of women by establishing 
minimum rates of pay, maximum hours of 
work, and minimum standards for other 
conditions of employment. This legislation 
has not only helped to curb the exploitation 
of women workers, but has also frequently 
been the forerunner of legislation to benefit 
of all workers. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the entire letter printed at 
this point in the RECORD, as part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING 
x WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
New York, N. Y., May 22, 1953. 
Senator CARL HAYDEN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator HAYDEN: I have read your 
letter of May 19, regarding the so-called 
equal-right amendment, with interest, and 
I would like to thank you for sending it to 
me. 

The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America has gone on record for two decades 
as being in favor of equal pay and equal 
rights for the women of America, without 
at the same time destroying hard-won State 
laws which now protect women. We have 
consistently supported legislation in the 
various States to protect the health and well- 
being of women by establishing minimum 
rates of pay, maximum hours of work, and 
minimum standards for other conditions of 
employment, This legislation has not only 
helped to curb the exploitation of women 
workers but has also frequently been the 
forerunner of legislation of benefit to all 
workers. 

We fully agree that Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 49 might eventually help to tear down 
the entire fabric of protection of women’s 
rights under the guise of protecting their 
equality. 

On behalf of the approximately 100,000 
women who are members of our union, I 
fully support your amendment to Senate 
Joint Resolution 49, and you have our best 
wishes for sficcess in the legislative battles 
ahead. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jacos S. POTOFSKY, 
General President. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the 
American Federation of Hosiery Work- 
ers is an organization with approxi- 
mately 30,000 members throughout the 
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country, and approximately 50 percent 
of the members of that organization are 
women. I read a portion of a letter 
which I have receive from that Fed- 
eration: 


We share, however, your fear that such 
législation could deprive women of rights 
now conferred upon them by law and we 
feel that your proposed amendment which 
reads “The provisions of this article shall 
not be construed to impair any rights, bene- 
fits, or exemptions now or hereafter con- 
ferred by law upon persons of the female 
sex” would safeguard women against the loss 
of rights now held, and we endorse its in- 
clusion in any legislation dealing with 
“equal rights.” 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the entire letter printed at 
this point in the Recorp, as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
HOSIERY WORKERS, 
Philadelphia, Pa., June 8, 1953. 
Senator CARL HAYDEN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR HayDEN: The American Fed- 
eration of Hosiery Workers, AFL, is in com- 
plete agreement with the principles of “equal 
rights for men and women.“ We feel that the 
attentlon now being given by the Congress 
to this problem is healthy and that a legis- 
lative approach to the problem is desirable. 

We share, however, your fear that such 
legislation could deprive women of rights 
now conferred upon them by law and we feel 
that your proposed amendment which reads 
“The provisions of this article shall not be 
construed to impair any rights, benefits or 
exemptions now or hereafter conferred by 
law upon persons of the female sex” would 
safeguard women against the loss of rights 
now held and we endorse its inclusion in any 
legislation dealing with “equal rights.” 

Ours is a union of about 30,000 workers 
throughout the country, of whom approxi- 
mately 50 percent are women. Our. high 
percentage of women workers makes us 
greatly interested in the subject of equal 
rights.” 

Sincerely yours, 
ALEXANDER MCKEOWN, 
General President, 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I have 
received from the Textile Workers Union 
of America, a letter which reads in part 
as follows: 


Members of the Textile Workers Union of 
America, CIO, are very well aware of the 
dangers inherent in Senate Joint Resolution 
49. About half of the workers engaged in 
the textile industry are women. The pro- 
portion of women to men in the industry 
as a whole is reflected fairly accurately in 
the makeup of the membership of our union, 
In other words, about half of the 400,000 
persons who are covered by union contracts 
are female. 

For some years now practically all the 
obvious discriminations against women have 
been eliminated in the textile industry. This 
applies to wages as well as to o ties 
for advancement and other essential features 
of employment relationship. * * * 

It is the conviction of the Textile Workers 
Union of America that the practical effect 
of Senate Joint Resolution 49, if enacted 
into law, would be to create injustices as 
between the sexes and result in placing 
women workers in a seriously disadvanta- 
geous position in many instances. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the entire letter printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., June 23, 1953. 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR HAYDEN: I deeply apologize 
for my delay in answering your two letters 
dealing with the misnamed and dangerous 
“equal rights” amendment., Let me assure 
you that pressure of other work and not any 
reluctance to state our position has been 
the only reason for putting off writing this 
letter. Moreover, we want to especially em- 
phasize our sincere appreciation for the 
position you are taking on this question. 

Members of the Textile Workers Union of 
America, CIO, are very well aware of the 
dangers inherent in Senate Joint Resolution 
49. About half of the workers engaged in 
the textile industry are women. The pro- 
portion of women to men in the industry 
as a whole is reflected fairly accurately in 
the makeup of the membership of our union. 
In other words, about half of the 400,000 
persons who are covered by union contracts 
are female. 

For some years now practically all the 
obvious discriminations against women have 
been eliminated in the textile industry. This 
applies to wages as well as to opportunities 
for advancement and other essential fea- 
tures of the employment relationship. The 
Textile Workers Union of America, CIO, is 
justifiably proud of its role in helping to 
bring about these important improvements. 

It is the conviction of the Textile Workers 
Union of America that the practical effect of 
Senate Joint Resolution 49, if enacted into 
law, would be to create injustices as between 
the sexes and result in placing women work- 
ers in a seriously disadvantageous position 
in many instances. The net effect of this 
proposed legislation would be, as Dr. Paul 
Freund of the Harvard Law School has so 
ably summarized, to deprive the vast ma- 
jority of employed women of vital protection 
painfully achieved over a long period of 
years. Moreover, by destroying various types 
of protective legislation for women, millions 
of men would also find themselves at a seri- 
ous disadvantage. 

On behalf of the Textile Workers Union of 
America, CIO, I place myself formally on 
record as urging and approving your sug- 
gested move to offer the so-called Hayden 
amendment to Senate Joint Resolution 49 
should the Republican Policy Committee be 
so ill advised as to bring this proposal to 
the floor of the Senate for a vote. 

With my thanks for your efforts in re- 
spect to this and other similar issues, I 
remain, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Joun W. EDELMAN, 
Washington Representative. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks has many women among its mem- 
bers. I now read an excerpt from a 
letter I have received from that organ- 
ization: 

Therefore, I feel impelled, in the name of 
our organization, to oppose this amendment 
to the Constitution, the basic law of our 
land; as we feel that over the years, the 
States as well as the Federal Government 
have thrown the cloak of protection about 
our women who toil and who should not be 
robbed of the remedial and beneficial legis- 
lation now existent governing their hours of 
work, wages, and working conditions, and 
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protecting health and sanitation pertaining 
to their employment. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire letter be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BROTHERHOOD OF RAILWAY AND 
STEAMSHIP CLERKS, 
Washington, D. C., May 26, 1953. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR HAYDEN: Your letter of the 
19th instant to Mr. Phil E. Ziegler, relative to 
Senate Joint Resolution No. 49 has been re- 
ferred to me and I am deeply appreciative of 
your consideration in requesting the opin- 
ion of our organization with respect to this 
resolution and your pending amendment. 

Our brotherhood, as the largest trade 
union in the United States, representing 
clerical employes in the field of transporta- 
tion, has always opposed the “Equal Rights 
Amendment” and will continue to oppose it 
unless it is amended. Approximately 20 
percent of our members are women, and over 
the years our agreements have specified that 
there be no discrimination on the basis of 
sex and that laws enacted for the protection 
of women be enforced. Under the resolu- 
tion as reported to the Senate it is evident 
that the language in Senate Joint Resolution 
49 might be, and probably would be, con- 
strued to mean that any law hitherto or 
hereafter enacted for the protection and 
benefit of female workers would be uncon- 
stitutional if the resolution as reported were 
ratified and became effective. 

‘Therefore, I feel impelled, in the name of 
our organization, to oppose this amendment 
to the Constitution, the basic law of our 
land, as we feel that over the years, the 
States as well as the Federal Government 
have thrown the cloak of protection about 
our women who toil and who should not be 
robbed of the remedial and beneficial legis- 
lation now existant governing their hours of 
work, wages, and working conditions, and 
protecting health and sanitation pertaining 
to their employment. In view of our vigor- 
ous advocacy of protective legislation for the 
working women of America, we hope you are 
successful, if Senate Joint Resolution 49 is 
considered by the Senate, in having this 
amendment modified in the same manner as 
Senate Joint Resolution 25 was amended by 
the Senate in 1950 by the addition of the 
following language: 

“The provisions of this article shall not 
be construed to impair any rights, benefits, 
or exemptions now or hereafter conferred by 
law upon persons of the female sex.” 

It is felt with the addition of this language 
that violence would not be done to the many 
fine laws presently upon the books which 
lighten the burden of our workingwomen. 
To this end we hope that your colleagues will 
accede to the Hayden amendment. 

Yours very respectfully, 
GEORGE M. Harrison, 
Grand President. 


Mr. MALONE rose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Arizona yield to the 
Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I seek 
the floor in my own right. ; 

Mr. HAYDEN. Very well, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

THE EQUAL-RIGHTS AMENTMENT 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I have 

listened with interest to the remarks of 
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the distinguished senior Senator from 
Arizona in regard to Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 49. 

SPECIAL LEGISLATION 

During the debate there has been dis- 
cussion of such matters as alimony, child 
custody, and special State laws for the 
benefit of women. I call attention to 
the fact that all these matters relate to 
special legislation. 

For example, in the State of Nevada, 
it is contrary to State law for women to 
work underground in the mines. How- 
ever, if the constitutional amendment 
called for by Senate Joint Resolution 49 
were to be adopted, such State laws 
would of course be unconstitutional. 
Nevertheless, women still could not get 
jobs working underground in the mines 
in Nevada, simply because the mine op- 
erators would not hire women to work 
underground in those mines. In the 
first place, the miners would quit since 
they think it is bad luck for a woman 


to work underground. 


Much of this special legislation has 
grown up because of the fact that there 
is no such equal rights constitutional 
provision. 

The same type of changes in State 
laws were made necessary by the woman 
suffrage amendment to the Constitution. 


EQUAL RIGHTS 


Mr. President, I listened with close 
attention to the statement that men are 
better able to make a living for a family 
than are the women, There are many 
exceptions. Of course it is customary 
for the man to actually hold the job 
that supports the family; but custom 
would not necessarily change following 
the adoption of a constitutional amend- 
ment for equal rights. 

So we are not talking about granting 
additional rights or about granting spe- 
cial rights, We are talking about equal 
rights. 

The joint resolution provides, in part, 
that— 

The following article is proposed as an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which shall be valid to all 
intents and purposes as part of the Consti- 
tution when ratified by the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States: 


“ARTICLE — 
“Equality of rights under the law shall 


not be denied or abridged by, the United 
States or by any State on account of sex. 


EQUITIES NOT DISTURBED 


I see nothing in the amendment to 
prevent a court from deciding a family 
matter in accordance with the equities— 
which of course is exactly what is con- 
templated. 

I read further from the joint resolu- 
tion: 

“The Congress and the several States have 
the power, within their respective jurisdic- 
tions, to enforce this article by appropriate 
legislation. 

“This article shall take effect 1 year after 
the date of its ratification.” 

WOMEN IN THE ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. President, in speaking of the draft- 


ing of men and women into the armed 


services, let me point out that in World 
War I, there were no women in our 
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‘Armed Forces, with the exception of 
nurses. 

Those women did a magnificent job; 
that is well known by all of us who served 
in foreign countries, including France 
and other European countries, during 
that war. 

TIME MOVES ON 

But time moves on. In World War II, 
women were very active in serving in 
various capacities for which they were 
fitted. Now women are established. 
They have taken their regular places in 
the armed services. That is so, regard- 
less of whether you, Mr. President, or 
I believe women should serve in such 
capacities. That evolution has occurred. 
It is an established fact. 

EQUAL SERVICE IN ACCORDANCE WITH FITNESS 


Mr. President, I have listened to the 
argument that if the constitutional 
amendment called for in Senate Joint 
Resolution 49 were adopted, then in time 
of war an equal number of men and 
women would have to serve in the front- 
lines, or a man who wished to be ex- 
empted from service in the frontlines 
would have a legitimate ground of com- 
plaint. 

I call attention to the action taken by 
Congress in making special provision for 
the service of doctors in the Armed 
Forces and special provision for the serv- 
ice in particular positions in the Armed 
Forces of men having certain physical 
defects. In time of war, we do not send 
men to serve where they are not fitted, 
and we would not require that women 
serve where they are not fitted. 

Mr. President, once before I joined in 
sponsoring this measure. At that time 
the Senate accepted the amendment of 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Arizona. 

We know the subject is controversial. 
Of course, letters, telegrams, and much 
other evidence could be read to the Sen- 
ate all afternoon, but that would only 
serve to prevent passage of the joint res- 
olution. In the humble opinion of the 
junior Senator from Nevada the States 
and the courts will take care of the de- 
tails, within the limitation of the pro- 
posed amendment, once it becomes a 
part of the Constitution. It therefore 
only remains for the Congress of the 
United States to make up its mind 
whether or not it wants women to have 
equal rights with men. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I am very happy to 
yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. WELKER. Iam very much inter- 
ested in the remarks being made by my 
distinguished friend from Nevada, and 
I believe I understand some of the rea- 
sons which prompt him to make them. I 
believe I am in sympathy with the gen- 
eral purpose of the joint resolution, 
though I fear that I must be persuaded 
as to a part of it, as do a great many 
other Senators. I wish my colleague 
would tell me what effect the joint res- 
olution would have upon the community- 
property statute of the State of Idaho, 
which, for example, at this time gives the 
husband control and management of 
community property within that State. 
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I refer particularly to the language on 
page 2, line 2, which reads: 

Equality of rights under the law shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States 
or by any State on account of sex. 


That languages gives me some concern, 
and I should like to have it discussed by 
the Senator. 

Mr. MALONE. I may say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Idaho that any 
law making a distinction in the rights 
between the sexes would be null and void. 

Mr. WELKER. In other words, if a 
man wanted to sell a steer, it would be 
necessary for him to get his wife to agree 
to it before he could sell it; whereas, the 
husband has heretofore had the man- 
agement and control of community 
property. 

COMMUNITY PROPERTY 

Mr. MALONE. That is not the legal 
situation in the State of Nevada at the 
present time. In Nevada we would say 
that the wife could be regarded as a 
half-owner of a steer, and if she objects 
to its being sold, she should have her say 
in the matter. 

Mr. WELKER. I respectfully differ 
with the Senator from Nevada on that 
point. I happen to have practiced law 
in the West, and I have never heard of 
one who has a right to manage personal 
property going to his wife to obtain her 
consent to a sale of such property. With 
respect to real property, under the stat- 
ute, what the Senator says would be per- 
fectly apparent and perfectly legal. 

Mr. MALONE. I may say, although I 
do not profess to be a lawyer and do not 
purport to quote the law of the State of 
Nevada, the proposition simply is that 
when property is acquired by a husband 
and wife, it becomes community prop- 
erty. 

Mr. WELKER. What is hers is hers, 
and what is his is his. 

Mr. MALONE, I would say that com- 
munity property covers the situation. 

Mr. WELKER. That is under the 
community-property statutes. 

Mr. MALONE. Yes. 

Mr. WELKER. The community-prop- 
erty statute gives the right of manage- 
ment and control to the husband. 

Mr. MALONE. Such legislation is 
personal, and it is detailed; and the 
management and control could equally 
well be given to either spouse. 

Mr. WELKER. Unfortunately, the 
law in my State historically has been 
based upon the philosophy of community 
property. 

Mr. MALONE. I would say that is a 
very fortunate thing and such an amend- 
ment to the Constitution would no doubt 
require certain changes, but I am sure 
they will be on the side of progress. 

Mr. WELKER, Furthermore, the 
States that have been created have been 
created by virtue of the old community- 
property laws that came to Idaho from 
California and the Spanish grants or the 
Spanish law, which was the basis of com- 
munity property. That is the thing that 
worries me. I am in sympathy with the 
joint resolution, as I know the Senator 
from Nevada is. But what will be its 
effect upon the local statutes which now 
govern and which have been in existence 
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in my State since 1890, and, I think, also 
in the Senator’s State? 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I would 
say to the distinguished Senator from 
Idaho that there will be no trouble, in 
my humble opinion. If, as the Senator 
has said, the statute now provides that 
in the matter of personal property, the 
husband may dispose of it, it can easily 
be changed, if found to be contrary to 
the joint resolution. 

In my humble opinion, a family is a 
family, and if there is any dispute about 
property, it should be settled within the 
family, not by, any State law favoring 
one or the other. 

Mr. WELKER. The matter would 
have to be adjudicated in a court of law. 

Mr. MALONE. That is correct on the 
equities in any particular case. 

Mr. WELKER. While, as I say, I am 
in sympathy with the purposes of the 
proposed constitutional amendment, I 
can see that in each of the States having 
community-property laws, the amend- 
ment might be used to alter and hamper 
the existing law. 

Mr. MALONE. Property in my State 
has been considered as community prop- 
erty for purposes of taxation for many 
years—long before the Congress got 
around to making it a national principle. 

Mr. WELKER. Thatiscorrect. But, 
going back, what is to be done with the 
States that have been created on the 
basis of community-property rights? 
Let us assume a case in which marriage 
was contracted 25 years ago, following 
which an estate has been accumulated, 
of which, by virtue of the local statute, 
the husband under our existing law 
would have the management and con- 
trol. What would be the effect upon an 
estate under such circumstances? 

Mr. MALONE. I doubt whether the 
joint resolution would have a retroactive 
effect. Generally speaking, the laws 
that are enacted are not made retroac- 
tive. 

Mr. WELKER. That is very interest- 
ing. But what are we to do with respect 
to the future? When as of now a huge 
estate is already built up, what are we to 
do about the community-property stat- 
utes of Idaho, Louisiana, California, Ari- 
zona, Washington, and Texas? 

Mr. MALONE, Any statute in any 
of those States that would be contrary 
to the constitutional amendment would 
simply need overhauling. A revision of 
the State laws on the subject would in 
some cases be necessary, just as in the 
case of the so-called women’s suffrage 
amendment. 

Mr. WELKER. In other words, it 
would nullify our community property 
statute, and we would have to accept 
some other situation. 

Mr. MALONE. There is a community 
property Federal tax law. We have had 
the community tax law in my State of 
Nevada for many years. I remember 
that in 1947 or 1948 we passed the com- 
munity tax law in Congress, with regard 
to community property. 

CONSIDER WOMEN AS PEOPLE 
It would not be changed at all. I may 


say to the distinguished Senator from 
Idaho, I am of the firm opinion that it is 
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about time for us to begin to consider 
women as people, the same as we do 
men; and if any State laws need over- 
hauling, perhaps the attorneys can take 
care of it at the legislative sessions fol- 
lowing adoption of the amendment. I 
am sure no hardship will be encountered. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. WELKER. I think both of us want 
to protect the rights of women as we 
have so often discussed them. I respect 
their rights as does the Senator from 
Nevada; but I am sure neither of us 
wants to see new lawsuits crowd our 
courtrooms over this legislation. 

Mr. MALONE. Engineers do not ordi- 
narily act as lawyers. 

Mr. WELKER. I may say I under- 
stand the Senator’s reasoning on this 
matter. However, he has suggested that 
if the eight States do not like it, they 
may as well change their whole philos- 
ophy on the subject. I may say to the 
Senator that we, in Idaho, happen to 
like the community property law, as do 
the people in the eight other States, and 
we would be in a dilemma to alter those 
laws at this time. I should like to know 
why they should be changed and why 
anything should be written into the Con- 
stitution that would interfere with the 
existing community property statutes, 
I should like to have the Senator from 
Nevada cite one case in Idaho of a 
woman who has been adversely affected 
by the community property statute. If 
the Senator will do that, I will vote for 
the joint resolution. Personally, I think 
we have a fine workable, equitable statute 
in Idaho, and I certainly want to pre- 
serve it. 

Mr. MALONE. I know the fine repu- 
tation of the women of the State of 
Idaho. I do not know what their atti- 
tude is toward the community property 
statute, or whether they have been ad- 
versely affected by it. I should think 
that it would act for their protection. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator from Nevada 
yield, that I make a brief statement in 
reply to what the Senator from Idaho 
has said? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield for that pur- 
pose, provided I do not lose the floor. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. I do not 
want to get into an extended debate, but 
I say in answer to the Senator from 
Idaho, that it is true that in the commu- 
nity property States the proceeds of the 
labor of the wife, in the form of personal 
property or in the form of investments, 
come under the domination and control 
of the husband. I say that is a case 
where the rights of women are being in- 
terfered with seriously. 

Mr. WELKER. If I may reply to the 
Senator from Maryland, his statement 
shows that he has never read the com- 
munity property statute of the State of 
Idaho. The earnings of the wife belong 
to the wife. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. My re- 
mark was not directed exclusively to the 
State of Idaho but to community prop- 
erty States in general. There are certain 
community property States in which, 
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even though the money is earned solely 
by the wife, the husband has complete 
and absolute right to control the invest- 
ment without consulting the wife, who 
made the earnings originally. 

Mr. WELKER. I may say that was 
formerly the situation with respect to 
child labor. I remember that the par- 
ents could take the earnings of a boy, if 
he were under 12 or 14 years, or what- 
ever the provision may have been as to 
age. But the sovereign States of Idaho 
and Nevada—and I assume, Maryland— 
remedied that situation by the enact- 
ment of corrective State laws. I favor 
legislation of this sort, but I do not want 
to see the community property law of the 
State of Idaho ruined—and that would 
be the effect of what is proposed to be 
done—unless I have a more satisfactory 
explanation. 

ONE JOB TO THE FAMILY 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, as a 
matter of fact, the earnings of the wife 
may be fully protected, but often the 
wife is at home doing her share of the 
work and counseling or advising, as most 
wives do, being the heart and center of 
the family life, and as such has no sep- 
arate earning power at all. 

In some of the States, notably Nevada, 
property which has been acquired fol- 
lowing a marriage is community prop- 
erty, and whenever it is divided, it is 
divided equally, regardless of any spe- 
cial participation. 

Speaking only as one Member of the 
Senate; I believe in that method. There 
was no change in the habits of a. major- 
ity of families until the past 20 years, 
when deliberate planned inflation came 
along, and couples getting married sud- 
denly found that they both had to work 
in order to eat. 


INFLATION AND TAXES DRIVE MEN TO 
GOVERNMENT JOBS 
I hope the time will come when a man 
and a woman with a profession or a job 
can cooperate and make one profession, 
one job, or one business again support 
the family. 


IMPOSSIBLE TO CREATE A NEW BUSINESS 


I stated on the floor yesterday that it 
is impossible for a young couple getting 
married at this time to borrow money 
and make a capital investment. The 
junior Senator from Idaho is a lawyer; 
he knows that is correct. There is no 
way in which it can be handled to build 
up a business under the income-tax laws. 

They must apply to the Senator from 
Idaho or to the Senator from Nevada for 
a job in the Government service, or get 
a job with a business or corporation. 
That is about all that is left. It is diffi- 
cult to support a family, with individual 
income taxes as they are and the in- 
flation now in effect, because we are ap- 
propriating every year billions of dollars 
more than we know we are going to 
receive. 

Of course, Mr. President, it is utter 
idiocy, but we are doing it. This is the 
21st year of it, and everyone in the family 
has to work, including the women and 
the children, since the dollar is worth 
about 35 cents at the grocery store. 

One salary in many families is not suf- 
ficient to provide for a family, so we force 
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the wife to earn her own salary and 
maybe she can keep what there is left 
after paying rent and getting a pair of 
shoes for the child in school, but there 
will not be much left. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nevada yield further? 

Mr. MALONE. I am very happy to 
yield. 

Mr. WELKER. I do not think we are 
very far apart on this resolution, but we 
do not have to be very far apart to ruin 
the effectiveness of it. I take it that 
when the Senator from Nevada and his 
wife were married, the property he had 
acquired became community property. 
Regardless of what happened, it was a 
fifty-fifty proposition, the property be- 
ing half the Senator’s and half the wife’s. 
That is why we call it community prop- 
erty, because it is owned equally by the 
two. 

Mr. MALONE. Regardless of whose 
apparent efforts accumulated the prop- 
erty. 

Mr. WELKER. That is correct. The 
lady may have earned it by pitching 
bundles onto a threshing machine. 

Mr. MALONE. She would have a 
right to do it. 

Mr. WELKER. Yes. But both the 
husband and wife own the property fifty- 
fifty. It might be the property acquired 
by the Senator by gift or bequest. The 
Senator could give away half of the prop- 
erty, if he saw fit. If he did not leave a 
will, the spouse could take only half, 
and the remainder would go to the heirs 
at law. 

Iam in sympathy with the resolution. 
A lady called me out of the Chamber a 
week or two ago and asked me to sup- 
port it. I had not had time to study it, 
but she impressed me as being sound. 
She told me who were the sponsors of 
the resolution, and I said, “If those per- 
sons sponsored it, I shall certainly be 
for it.” 

But what are we going to do With the 
State statutes? I have heard the Sena- 
tor from Nevada make long speeches on 
the subject of States’ rights. A husband 
cannot say he is the manager of the es- 
tate if he must live under such a Consti- 
tutional amendment as this. 

Mr. MALONE. I have the highest re- 
gard in the world for my distinguished 
friend from Idaho and I say to him that 
the courts in the State of Idaho ought to 
be able to decide on the equities between 
the wife and the husband in case of dis- 
pute as to who is to manage the property. 
Sometimes there are better managers on 
the woman’s side of the house. 

Mr. WELKER. That is very true in 
my house. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nevada yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LONG. I wonder if the Senator 
knows that no hearings have been held 
and practically no committee report sub- 
mitted in connection with this resolu- 
tion. In the report there is simply a 
brief statement that the purpose is to 
provide equality of rights and that both 
the Democratic and Republican plat- 
forms sponsored it. If the resolution 
would throw out the whole community- 
property system which exists in many 
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States, and if it would have the effect of 
making unconstitutional all laws which 
have been passed for the protection of 
the women of the Nation, would it not 
seem that there should have been a care- . 
ful study of the effect which the amend- 
ment would have? 

Mr. MALONE. I have no quarrel with 
the distinguished Senator from Louisi- 
ana with reference to the lack of hear- 
ings. However, the matter has been be- 
fore this body for the 6 years that the 
junior Senator from Nevada has been a 
Member of the Senate. Hearings have 
been held. 

The Senator from Louisiana is a 
lawyer who is highly regarded by the 
National Bar Association, and I am sure 
he understands the operation of the law 
so far as community-property States are 
concerned. 

If the amendment should be ratified, 
as I understand there could be no real 
discrimination between the sexes, so far 
as the property is concerned. In some of 
our States it would make no difference 
at all. Perhaps the amendment is for 
the purpose of correcting any inequali- 
ties there may be left in other States, 

CHANGES THROUGH THREE WORLD WARS 


Mr. President, I have lived through 
three world wars, having served in the 
first one myself. I have seen many 
things happen over the past 40 years. 
The economic condition of both women 
and men has radically changed during 
that time. Before the First World War 
there were few disabled men, and most 
women were married. 

The First World War started the 
change. Many men returned from it 
disabled, sick, or mentally upset. The 
hospitals are still filled with them. 
Many of those who were not injured suf- 
ficiently to prevent marriage were handi- 
capped in making a living. There were 
412 million men in the First World War. 
There were approximately twelve to 
fourteen million men in the Second 
World War. In the Korean war, which 
has been called a police action, there are 
many wounded soldiers coming home. 
The wounded and sick men look the same 
to me as did those who came back from 
World War I or World War II. 

This condition has brought about a 
situation where many more women are 
now working and not always from choice, 


WOMEN BREADWINNERS 


Many women are making a living for 
their families. They are supporting 
their parents or their children. A 
woman may be earning a living support- 
ing a husband whose health has broken, 
perhaps because he had a shot of gas in 
the First World War, as happened so 
many times, and he may be home, unable 
to support his family. There are hun- 
dreds of thousands of such working- 
women in the United States. 

Mr. President, they are entitled to all 
the rights of a man who is making the 
living. That is the real core of the ques- 
tion. The proposed amendment to the 
Constitution would give equal rights to 
such women. 

Many waitresses, stenographers, and 
businesswomen do not work by choice. 
They may claim they do, but that is a 
defense, a coverup. 
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They work because they have to work. 
Why deny them equal rights under the 
Constitution because they have grown up 
under a system that has been in existence 
175 years, and is long overdue for an 
overhauling? 

There are many capable lawyers in the 
United States, such as the junior Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. Lonc] and the 
junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. WEL- 
KER], who will take their part in fitting 
such an amendment into the State laws. 

A NATION OF WORKINGWOMEN 


I close by saying that the real reason 
I am for the amendment is that the 
United States has become a nation of 
workingwomen. The condition has 
arisen by reason of three world wars 
and because of the disability of men in 
families, or who would have been in 
families if they had not been injured or 
contracted disease. Many girls are sin- 
gle and working because the man they 
planned to marry was killed or injured 
by one of the three wars. Then through 
deliberate inflation during 20 years—we 
are now in our 21st year and are still 
at it—one salary is not sufficient to sup- 
port a family. In Washington, as in 
all other cities of America, working wives 
are now commonplace, where before the 
First World War they were exceptions. 

The wife says, “Just as soon as we get 
on our feet, and junior gets a little older, 
and we get some of our debts paid, I 
will quit working.” But the women never 
quit working, because Congress makes it 
a little worse each year by continually 
going for the deficit financing and mak- 
ing the dollar buy less and less. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nevada yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

WOMEN AND THE SELECTIVE SERVICE ACT 


Mr. PAYNE. Can the distinguished 
Senator from Nevada advise me whether, 
if the proposed amendment to the Con- 
stitution were adopted, women would be 
subject to the provisions of the Selective 
Service Act and the draft? 

Mr. MALONE. Women would be sub- 
ject to whatever Congress saw fit to sub- 
ject them to, as is now the case. 

In the First World War, the United 
States had no women in the armed serv- 
ices. In World War II women became a 
part of the Armed Forces. 

Congress recognized the position of 
women in the Armed Forces by reason of 
what they were able to do, just as it 
would recognize the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Maine for what he could do, 
if he were to be drafted into the armed 
services. It is not beyond the realm of 
possibility, if the United States continues 
its present foreign policy, that the junior 
Senator from Maine and the junior Sen- 
ator from Nevada might be drafted. 

All of us carried draft cards during 
World War II. What would we do if we 
were sent to the front lines at our ages? 
The Senator from Maine and the Sen- 
ator from Nevada would be given suitable 
work to do, just exactly as is being done 
today in the case of doctors. The Armed 
Forces take a certain number of doctors 
because they are trained to do certain 
things. 

I sat with the War Production Board 
in Washington in 1943 and 1944 as a 
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special consultant to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. I was not 
then in the Senate. It was arranged, 
upon the direction of Congress, that a 
sufficient number of miners should be 
recalled. I believe 6,000 miners were 
recalled from the armed services. 

The complaint was made at the time 
of their induction that the mines would 
beclosed. It was necessary to return the 
men to keep the mines open. It is not 
possible to train a miner in 6 months; it 
requires 3 or 4 years. 

Congress said: “As long as you work in 
the mines, you will be on furlough. 
When you stop working in the mines, 
you will be returned to the Army.” 

Why were they returned from the 
armed services? Because they knew the 
special work in mines. 

So I say to the Senator from Maine 
that Congress and the Executive have 
control. We will not send women into 
jobs they cannot handle, any more than 
we would send men into jobs for which 
they were not qualified. 

If the distinguished Senator from 
Maine has served in the Army, he knows 
that to be true. What does one do when 
he is drafted into the Army or volunteers 
his services? I volunteered in 1917. 
The Army looks over the man and puts 
him where it can use him, not where he 
wants to go. 

So the process begins with the captain 
and continues through the lieutenant, 
sergeant, and corporal. The corporal is 
the boss in the last analysis unless the 
man is promoted over his head. What 
does he do if he thinks the man is fit only 
for digging a ditch? He sends the man 
out to dig a ditch. If the captain snaps 
him up and says, “I want this man for a 
special job,” that is where the man goes, 

I do not know whether that is a suf- 
ficient answer for the Senator. I merely 
say that anyone, man or woman, who 
serves in the Armed Forces will be as- 
signed to whatever is thought best for 
him or her to do. 

I do not believe there is any problem at 
all concerning the Armed Forces with re- 
spect to the proposed amendment to the 
Constitution. I am for the amendment 
principally and basically because the 
scene in the last 35 years has changed, 
so far as women are concerned, Women 
are working, if not from choice, from ne- 
cessity, and are entitled to their place in 
the sun. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. WELKER. The Senator from Ne- 
vada made a statement which I should 
like him to clarify. He has stated he 
favors the amendment. I understand 
that before the Senate at present is the 
Hayden amendment. Does the Senator 
mean he favors that amendment? 

Mr. MALONE. I do not favor the 
Hayden amendment, because I think ex- 
perience shows that if it is agreed to it 
will means the defeat of the joint reso- 
lution. 

We tried it that way. No one raised 
his voice against the amendment last 
time. because we were not prepared for 

t. 

Mr. WELKER. Does the Senator 

mean that if States desire to protect 
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their property rights, as assured to them 
heretofore by their legislatures, they will 
be permitted to do so? 

Mr. MALONE. No. If there is an 
amendment in the Constitution, whether 
a tax amendment or an equal rights 
amendment, or any other amendment, 
and a State were permitted to pass a law 
to exclude itself from the operation of 
the amendment, I do not think the 
amendment would make much sense. 

Mr. WELKER. I do not believe that 
is the intent of the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAY- 
DEN], as I heard it stated. 

Mr. MALONE. I think that is the ef- 
fect of it. 

Mr. WELKER. I appreciate the re- 
marks made by the distinguished Sena- 


` tor from Nevada with respect to the ne- 


cessity for women to work and with re- 
spect to their achievements in the 
Armed Forces. 

Mr. MALONE. Congress brought 
that about. Congress put women to 
work. Because of inflation during the 
last 21 years, more, and more women 
have gone to work to add their earning 
power so the family can eat, and go to 
school. 

Mr. WELKER. I would be happy to 
have the Senator from Nevada tell me 
how, by virtue of the passage of the joint 
resolution, women would be kept from 
working. It is about time to begin sav- 
ing money, instead of passing legisla- 
tion that will increase inflation. 

Mr. MALONE. I do not believe Con- 
gress will start saving the taxpayers 
money, after hearing the debates so far 
this year. 

I had expected great things of Con- 
gress this year, but I do not expect them 
any longer. I believe the Congress is 
going ahead exactly as it has been do- 
ing for the last 20 years. I do not ex- 
pect the Congress to stop inflation. 

The least we can do is to let the women 
who work, and who contribute to the 
family income take their places on an 
equal basis with men. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I think it would be helpful, and I 
ask unanimous consent to have incor- 
porated in the body of the Recorp at 
this point the remarks of Hon. KATHA- 
RINE ST. GEORGE, a Representative in 
Congress from the State of New York, 
which remarks appear in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD for June 15, 1953. The 
remarks deal with the subject of commu- 
nity property. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMMUNITY Property Laws AND THE EQUAL 
RIGHTS AMENDMENT 
(Extension of remarks of Hon. KATHARINE St. 

GEORGE, of New York, in the House of 

Representatives, Monday, June 15, 1953) 

Mrs. Sr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include a very able synopsis of community 
laws and the equal-rights amendment. 

This brief study was compiled by Miss 
Marjorie Temple, of the Business and Pro- 
fessional Women. 

It brings out clearly many of the discrim- 
inations against women and again points 
up the fact that the amendment would not 
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in any way change the special laws designed 
for women and laws that they must have. 
We will always have special laws for spe- 
cial groups of our citizens, we have always 
had them, and we always will. A most nota- 
ble instance is our veterans’ legislation. 
Nevertheless, we feel that women will never 
be first-class citizens or get equal pay for 
equal work until this amendment is passed. 
The matter follows: 


“CoMMUNITY PROPERTY LAWS AND THE EQuaL 
RIGHTS AMENDMENT 


“In discussions on the pro and con of the 
equal-rights amendment, objections are be- 
ing raised to the amendment on the grounds 
that it would destroy the rights of women 
under the community-property laws of the 
States. 

“In order to answer this argument, it was 
decided to survey the laws of the eight States 
which have community-property statutes 
and see just what these rights are and what 
women would lose under them. The gen- 
erally accepted definition of ‘community 
property’ is all property acquired by the hus- 
band and wife during coverture other than 
property each owned prior to marriage or 
received through gift, devise, or bequest. In 
most instances property so acquired, referred 
to as separate property, may be controlled 
absolutely by the owner, whether husband 
or wife, and each is entitled to the earnings 
from such separate property. However, this 
is not always so. In some instances the hus- 
band has the control of the earnings from 
separate property acquired after marriage. 

After summarizing the laws it appears 
that there is no reason why an equal-rights 
amendment should change the definition of 
what is community property, but it would 
make it possible to equalize the control over 
such property to a great extent. It is dif- 
ficult to see what the wife would lose by 
such action and from some of the cases in- 
volving disputes over community property, 
the wife would have much to gain by being 
able to prevent squandering of community 
assets by her husband. 

“The State of Washington has the nearest 
thing to equitable comnrunity-property laws, 
but, even here, the husband has the manage- 
ment and control of all community personal 
property and is the one to determine how 
the property will be used and for what 
purpose. 

“There are eight States which have com- 
munity y laws: Arizona, California, 
Idaho, Louisiana, Nevada, New Mexico, Texas, 
and Washington. The law of community 
property was derived from the Spanish and 
French civil law systems, and is not based 
on our Anglo-American system of the com- 
mon law. 

“American Jurisprudence. (vol. II) in dis- 
eussing community property generally, had 
this to say: The avowed object and purpose 
of the community system are to place hus- 
band and wife on an equal footing as to 
their property rights, though it has been said 
that as enacted and interpreted in most of 
the States, it may be doubted whether this 
object has been accomplished.’ 

“Under the community system manage- 
ment and control, generally, are vested in 
the husband although in some States this 
right is limited to personality. 

“Contracts of the husband made in behalf 
of the community are binding on the com- 
munity but ordinarily the wife cannot bind 
the community by her contracts. 

“As a rule, the husband has absolute power 
of disposition óver all community personal 
property to the same extent as if it were his 
separate property. Moreover, except where 
otherwise provided by statute, he may also 

of community real property, other 
than the homestead, without his wife’s con- 
sent. The husband may spend the commu- 
nity income substantially as he chooses. 
He may waste it in debauchery and the 
wife is without redress’ (U. S. v. Robbins 
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(269 U. S. 315)). Even on dissolution of the 
community he cannot be required to return 
money actually expended by him during its 
existence on the grounds that the expen- 
ditures were unreasonable, extravagant, or 
reckless. 

“Generally ing, in the absence of a 
fraudulent intent to defeat the wife's claims, 
the husband may make a voluntary disposi- 
tion of a portion of the community property 
if such disposition is reasonable in reference 
to the whole amount. The wife cannot do 
so without the husband's consent. 

“In actions respecting real property, the 
general rule is that the husband alone has 
the right to sue for the recovery of commu- 
nity property and the wife cannot properly 
be joined in an action brought for that 
purpose, or in an action involving the title, 
regardless of the nature of her interest. 

“The husband may contract community 
debts for which the community property 
will be liable. 

“As for separate debts, the general rule is 
that the community property is Mable for 
the separate debts, obligations, and labili- 
ties of the husband. Where the rule of 
liability prevails, the community property 
has been held liable to satisfy a fine imposed 
on the husband for the commission of a 
crime, even though not committed in con- 
nection with the management of the com- 
munity property. Costs charged against the 
husband have also been held chargeable 
against the community. 

“The husband may dispose by will of one- 
half of the property to whomsoever he 
pleases, even though the statute contains 
no language giving him the power. On the 
other hand, in the absence of a statute pro- 
viding otherwise, the wife has no general 
power of testamentary disposition over any 
of the community property. 

“These general statements are, of course, 
not applicable to all the States having com- 
munity-property laws. These laws vary from 
State to State and are set forth below with 
the general code annotations from which 
they were obtained. The cases interpreting 
these laws have not been included except in 
certain instances. For example, the laws of 
Texas and the cases thereon, are conflicting 
and there are innumerable law review arti- 
cles on the community-property laws of all 
eight States. The Texas Code incorporates 
an article on the community-property laws 
of the State and the extent to which piece- 
meal amendments and subsequent court 
decisions have affected the actual language 
of the statutes. 


“ARIZONA (ARIZONA CODE ANNOTATED, 1939) 


“All property acquired during coverture, 
with certain exceptions, is community prop- 
erty. During coverture personal property 
may be disposed of by the husband only. A 
chattel mortgage given by the wife is unen- 
forceable but one given by the husband is 
binding. A personal obligation or debt cre- 
ated by the husband during marriage is 
prima facie a community property obligation 
or debt. 

“Earnings and accumulations of the wife 
and her minor children in her custody while 
she has lived cr may live separate from her 
husbana, are separate property of the wife. 

“The community property is liable for the 
husband’s debts unless specially excepted by 
law, but is not liable for the wife’s debts. 

“On the death of one spouse, one-half of 
the community property goes to the survivor 
and each has the right of testamentary dis- 
position of the other one-half. 

“CALIFORNIA (DEERING’S CIVIL CODE, 1949) 

“Community property, both real and per- 
sonal belongs equally to both spouses but is 
under the management and contro! of the 
husband. 

“The community property is not Mable for. 
the wife's contracts unless secured by a 
pledge or mortgage thereof executed by the 
husband, 
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“The husband has management of com- 
munity personal property with absolute pow- 
er of disposition (except testamentary) but 
he cannot make a gift of it or dispose of it 
without a valuable consideration. 

“Upon the dex.th of either spouse, one-half 
of the property belongs to the surviving 
spouse and the other half is subject to testa- 
mentary disposition of the decedent. In the 
absence of such disposition, all the com- 
munity property goes to the surviving spouse. 

“When the wife survives, the community 
personal property is subject to the husband’s 
debts and the property must be administered 
under the Probate Code. 

“When the husband survives, he retains 
the power to sell, manage, and deal with the 
community personal property pending ad- 
ministration of the estate. 

“IDAHO (IDAHO CODE ANNOTATED) 

“All property acquired after marriage in- 
eluding rents and profits of separate prop- 
erty is community property in the absence 
of specific contrary provisions in the instru- 
ment by which the wife acquired the prop- 
erty. 

“Tne husband has the management and 
control of the community property except 
the earnings of the wife for personal services 
and rents and profits from her separate 
property. 

“The community property is liable for the 
separate debts of the husbarid as well as for 
the community debts but it is not liable for 
the separate debts of the wife. 

“On the death of either, the 
spouse has the right to one-half the com- 
munity property subject to community debts 
and the other one-half is subject to the 
3 — of the decedent. 

x wife's earnings, and the e of 
her children in her custody, ate A 
separate from her husband are her separate 
earnings. 


“LOUISIANA (LOUISIANA STATUTES ANNOTATED) 


“The community property is under the ad- 
ministration and control of the husband. 
Damages for injury to the wife shall be her 
separate property and recoverable by herself 
alone. Property purchased by either spouse 
during the existence of the community is 
presumed to be community property. This 
is so even though the wife might buy prop- 
erty in her own name from funds she earned 
while living with her husband. 

“The debts of the husband and/or wife 
during the existence of the community are 
presumed to be community debts. However, 
community debts can be created only by the 
husband except in certain cases. 

“The husband may alienate community 
movable property without the wife’s con- 
eins provided there is no intent to defraud 

T. 8 

“Both the wife and her heirs and assigns 
may exonerate themselves from community 
debts by renouncing the community, But if 
the wife has taken an active part in the ef- 
8 of the community, she cannot renounce 
t. 

“The surviving husband is personally re- 
sponsible for the debts of the community 
but the wife is only responsible if she ac- 
cepts the community. 

“NEVADA (COMPILED LAWS OF 1929, SUPPLEMENT 
1931-41) 


“The wife must make an inventory of her 
separate property and file it with a recorder, 
according to the provisions of the statutes, 
Any real or personal property not so record- 
ed will be presumed to be community prop- 
erty, particularly as between the wife and 
a purchaser in good faith. 

“The husband has entire control of the 
community property and has absolute power 
of disposition except that he may not make 
any deed of conveyance or mortgage on the 
homestead without the wife’s signature. 

“The wife has absolute control of her sep- 
arate property and the earnings and accu- 
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mulations of herself and minor children 
living with her when they are used for the 
care and maintenance of the family. 

“Upon death of the wife the entire com- 
munity property belongs without adminis- 
tration to the husband, except that in case 
the husband has abandoned the wife and 
lived separate from her without such cause 
as would have entitled him to a divorce, 
the half of the community property subject 
to the payment of its equal share of the 
debts chargeable to the community estate, is 
at her testamentary disposition in the same 
manner as her separate perty. 

“Upon death of the husband, one-half of 
the community property shall vest in the 
surviving wife and the other one-half is 
subject to testamentary disposition by the 
husband; provided the homestead set apart 
by one or both of them before the husband’s 
death, and certain other property shall be 
set aside for use of the widow and minor 
heirs. 

“In the absence of disposition of his testa- 
mentary one-half, and in the absence of 
surviving children, the entire community 
property vests in the widow without admin- 
istration under certain conditions. 


“NEW MEXICO (STATUTES OF 1941 ANNOTATED) 


“All property acquired after marriage is 
presumed to be community property with 
certain exceptions. However, property con- 
veyed to husband and wife by an instrument 
in writing vests title in each as tenants in 
common even though community funds are 
used to purchase the property. To be com- 
munity property, the deed must so state. 

“The husband has sole management and 
control of community personal property and 
has the sole power of its disposition during 
coverture, other than testamentary, but he 
must be joined by the wife in all deeds and 
mortgages affecting real property. 

“Upon death of the wife, the entire com- 
munity property, without administration, 
belongs to the husband with certain excep- 
tions which relate to judicial decrees. The 
wife has no testamentary power over com- 
munity property if she dies before the hus- 
band. 

“Upon the death of the husband, one-half 
of the community property goes to the sur- 
viving wife and the other one-half is subject 
to testamentary disposition. 


“TEXAS (VERNON’S TEXAS CIVIL STATUTES) 


“All property acquired by husband or wife 
during marriage, except separate property, 
shall be deemed community property and 
may be disposed of by the husband only. 

“The community property is liable for 
debts of husband and wife contracted dur- 
ing marriage with certain exceptions. 

“The husband’s separate property is ex- 
empted from liability for the wife’s torts but 
not the community property or the wife's 
separate property. X 

“The homestead cannot be conveyed with- 
out the wife’s joinder, but the husband may 
dispose of other real estate without her con- 
sent or joinder. 

“The husband is entitled to the use of the 
wife’s earnings as part of the community 
property under his control, and this has 
been interpreted to include the income from 
her separate property and also damages 
which she might receive from any personal 
injuries suffered. As far as the wife’s sep- 
arate property is concerned, she cannot con- 
vey or encumber it without the joinder of 
her husband. 


“WASHINGTON (REVISED CODE OF WASHINGTON, 
1952) 


“Community personal property is under the 
absolute control of the husband to the same 
extent as his separate property, except that 
he cannot devise more than one-half of it 
by will. 

“The husband has the management and 
control of the real property but cannot sell, 
convey, or encumber it without the wife's 
signature. 
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“The husband and wife have the same 
amount of authority as to their separate 
earnings, liability for each other’s debts 
and torts, and the right to convey commu- 
nity property, real or personal, to each other. 

“Upon the death of either, one-half goes to 
the survivor subject to community debts 
and the other half is subject to testamentary 
disposition subject also to community debts.” 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I rise 
very briefly in support of the amend- 
ment offered by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN]. 

In New York State, as I think in many 
other States—but I am more familiar, 
of course, with the situation in New 
York State than in other States—we 
have built up over the past 20 or 25 
years a great code of labor and social 
legislation for the protection of women. 
I feel proud of that code because I had 
considerable to do with its enactment 
during the years I was governor. I feel 
that we cannot possibly afford to jeop- 
ardize the protection which we have pro- 
vided for the women of our State. Iam 
convinced that the passage of the pro- 
posed constitutional amendment with- 
out the reservation submitted by the 
Senator from Arizona would do just that. 
I think it would be tragic to forego or 
even to threaten the fine code of laws 
which we have enacted over a genera- 


tion or two for the protection of women 


laws which, in my opinion, are still nec- 
essary. So I shall support the amend- 
atory reservation presented by the Sen- 
ator from Arizona. If that were de- 
feated, I believe our entire code of labor 
and social laws in New York and in other 
States for the benefit of women would 
be threatened and possibly destroyed. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I wish to associate 
myself completely with the remarks of 
the distinguished Senator from New 
York [Mr. LEHMAN] and the remarks of 
the distinguished Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. HayDeNn] with reference to the de- 
structive effect of the proposed consti- 
tutional amendment on the great body 
of protective legislation which has been 
enacted in the field of labor legislation, 
social legislation, and the like, to throw 
protection around women, particularly 
working women, simply because biolog- 
ically women are not the same as men, 
and do need such protection. 

My question, however, has to do with 
another field concerning which I should 
like to ask the Senator from New York 
to comment. 

It happened to be my experience to 
preside for 8 years over a court of lim- 
ited jurisdiction. One field of its juris- 
diction was probate matters. 

The laws of my State on this subject— 
as is true in the case of the laws of most 
other States—are found in both consti- 
tutional and statutory provisions. They 
consist of measures designed to protect 
women as widows and as mothers and as 
surviving parents when fathers pass 
away. Irefer to such laws as laws estab- 
lishing dower rights, such laws as the 
prohibition of the right of the husband 
to encumber or to sell the family home 
by his sole act, such laws as the law per- 
mitting the widow to claim certain 
property necessary for the preservation 
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of the family life, free from interference 
by creditors up to a certain amount, 
after the death of the husband and 
father; such laws as laws which permit 
the surviving wife and mother to con- 
tinue the occupancy of the home, again 
for her protection and the protection of 
the children, recognizing the fact that 
we mere men are sometimes improvident, 
sometimes overambitious, and sometimes 
suffer from lack of foresight, and be- 
cause of these failings we sometimes cre- 
ate obligations greater than our ac- 
cumulations are able to discharge. 

My question is this: In the opinion of 
the Senator from New York is it a sound 
thing to destroy, by one stroke, the very 
effective protection which is placed 
around surviving widows and mothers of 
children, protection which is placed 
around mothers and the home, in par- 
ticular, by such laws as the laws which I 
have described, which exist in one form 
or another in every State? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I thank the Senator 
from Florida for addressing his question 
to me. I have no hesitation in saying 
that I believe that there must continue 
to be protection by laws which recognize 
that women require certain safeguards 
that men do not require. 

I cannot go into the details of the code 
of protective legislation in our State, but 
so far as I recall, during the years of my 
service in the State we have always 
recognized the need for such protection. 

I think it would be a most unfortunate 
thing if we were to jeopardize the pro- 
tection which we have so laboriously— 
and I believe constructively—established 
over two generations. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
oe Senator yield for one further ques- 

on? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Yes. . 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator agrees, 
then, does he not, that it is wise to have 
such a body of protective law, which 
recognizes the fact that, no matter how 
good the intentions of the father and the 
husband may be, he may be overambi- 
tious, he may be improvident, he may be 
unwise, or he may be imposed upon in 
his business dealings with others in such 
a way as to completely wipe out the 
chance of his surviving wife and their 
children to have any fair degree of pro- 
tection whatsoever left for them in the 
event he is taken away in untimely 
fashion. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I am in full agreement 
with the Senator from Florida in his 
statement of the situation. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the distinguished 
Senator from New York feel that if the 
joint resolution were recommitted to the 
Judiciary Committee for further study 
some amendment might be drawn which 
would be satisfactory? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I do not know. I do 
not know enough about the work of the 
Judiciary Committee. I believe that the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN] is a very meri- 
torious amendment, and I shall sup- 
port it. 

Mr. LANGER. No hearings were held 
upon thismeasure. The reason was that 
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some of the older Senators had studied 
the subject for a great many years; but 
some of the newer Senators, as I under- 
stand, have not had time to study it. 
Does not the Senator think it might be 
best to recommit the joint resolution to 
the Judiciary Committee for further 
study and report at a later time? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Iam always very glad 
indeed to see the fullest consideration 
given by committees to any important 
legislation. I am sure, however, that my 
distinguished colleague from North Da- 
kota can answer his own question much 
better than I can, since he is the very 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. LANGER. That is true; but I 
wanted to obtain the view of the distin- 
guished Senator from New York, as well 
as that of the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. HAYDEN]. Iam of a mind to make 
a motion to recommit the joint resolu- 
tion to the Committee on the Judiciary 
for further study. In view of the expe- 
rience which the distinguished Senator 
from New York had as governor of his 
State, I wondered whether legislation 
might be drafted which would cover some 
of the situations to which he has 
referred. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I personally would 
have no objection to such a course, but 
I cannot speak for others. I feel very 
strongly, however, that we should do 
nothing to jeopardize the existing rights 
of women in labor, family, and social 
activities. I would not want to see any 
legislation enacted without affording 
adequate protection to women. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
In my opinion, the chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee has raised a very nice 
question at this time. I think the joint 
resolution certainly should go back to 
the Judiciary Committee for further 
hearings. The subject should be studied 
thoroughly before we make changes 
which might take away rights from the 
women of the Nation instead of giving 
them rights. In my State it would take 
away a great many rights from them. I 
believe the subject should be looked into 
thoroughly. The women of the country 
should understand all the implications 
of the proposal. I believe that if they 
knew exactly what would take place in 
the future some of them would not be so 
anxious to see such legislation passed. 

I join with my chairman in suggesting 
that the joint resolution be recommitted 
to the Committee on the Judiciary for 
further study. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the 
question posed by the chairman of the 
Judiciary is somewhat embarrassing to 
me, because, unfortunately, I am not a 
lawyer. I have heard able lawyers in 
this body argue the merits of the ques- 
tion for a long time. Certainly I could 
have no objection to the joint resolution 
being recommitted to the Committee on 
the Judiciary; but I would not want that 
to be done unless it was realized that 
the text as it was originally reported 
from the committee would accomplish 
nothing except great injury to women 
throughout the United States. 
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I am thoroughly convinced of that, 
Mr. President, and for that reason I of- 
fered my amendment, which in my opin- 
ion the committee might itself well ap- 
prove when it comes to study the subject 
further. 

No hearings were held by the commit- 
tee. If hearings had been held, I would 
have been glad to appear in an effort to 
justify my amendment. The text of my 
amendment is clear. It provides: 

The provisions of this article shall not be 
construed to impair any rights, benefits, or 
exemptions now or hereafter conferred by 
law upon persons of the female sex. 


The object was to conserve all that 
women have gained over the years by 
various enactments by the States and by 
the Federal Government itself. Any- 
thing they may gain beyond that I would 
be happy to see them obtain. 

I notice that the report submitted 
states that the purpose of the proposed 
legislation is to provide that “equality of 
rights under the law shall not be denied 
or abridged by the United States or by 
any State on account of sex.” That is 
merely a quotation of the language of 
the joint resolution. x 

Then the statement is made: 2 

Both the Republican and Democratic plat- 
forms at their most recent national conven- 
tions urged the adoption of a constitutional 
amendment for this purpose. 


I should like to read what the two 
platforms provide: 

The Republican platform of 1952 
stated: 

We recommend to Congress the submis-. 
sion of a constitutional amendment provid- 
ing equal rights for women, 


The Democratic platform of 1952 
stated: 

We recommend to Congress the submis- 
sion of a constitutional amendment on 
equal rights for women. 


I am sure there was nothing in the 
minds of the delegates to either the Re- 
publican or Democratic National Con- 
vention which indicated it was the in- 
tent of either convention to deprive 
women of any rights they now enjoy. I 
cannot conceive that the delegates in- 
tended to take from women any rights 
or exemptions which they now enjoy. 
The adoption of my amendment would 
not in any way conflict with the plat- 
form declarations of the two parties. So, 
it seems to me that, if we believe in the 
principle of women’s rights, we stand on 
perfectly sound ground when we vote 
for my amendment. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, it seems 
to the senior Senator from North Dakota 
that it might be well to recommit the 
joint resolution to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, so the committee may study 
the amendment offered by the distin- 
guished Senator from Arizona, partic- 
ularly in view of the fact that some Sen- 
ators who have been elected recently 
never attended any of the hearings be- 
fore the committee. They would have 
an opportunity to attend hearings on 
the subject. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. The Sen- 
ator knows that the subject has had 
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hearings before the committee. I be- 
lieve the last one was in the 77th Con- 
gress. An amendment similar to the 
one proposed by the Senator from Ari- 
zona was offered at that time, and it 
was considered by the committee. 

Mr. LANGER. Extensive hearings 
were held previously. I have attended 
such hearings over a period of years. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. What 
would be gained by recommitting the 
joint resolution to the committee inas- 
much as full hearings have heretofore 
been held? 

Mr. LANGER. Senators who have 
been elected in the last two elections are 
not so well informed on the subject as 
are other Senators who have been in the 
Senate for a longer period of time. If 
the Senator objects, I will not make my 
motion. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I suggested to the 
distinguished Senator, regardless of 
when the last hearing was held or the 
last argument made on the floor of the 
Senate, that only some 3 years ago an 
overwhelming majority of the Members 
of this body did approve of writing into 
the proposed constitutional amendment 
the safeguards which are included in the 


` amendment offered by the distinguished 


Senator from Arizona. So I feel in jus- 
tice to the committee it would be well 
to have the Committee on the Judiciary 
given an opportunity to consider such an 
amendment. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, so far 
as I am concerned, I thought it would 
give every Senator an opportunity to at- 
tend such hearings. In view of the op- 
position, however, of the author of the 
bill, the distinguished Senator from 
Maryland, I shall not make my motion 
to recommit the joint resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Durr 
in the chair). The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN]. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the call of the roll be rescinded and 
that further proceedings under the call 
be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. HAYDEN]. : 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I have 
before me a letter from Mrs. Margaret 
F. Ackroyd, Chief of the Division of 
Women and Children, Department of 
Labor, State of Rhode Island. Mrs. 
Ackroyd attended a national meeting of 
the American Association of University 
Women at Minneapolis, where this very 
question was debated. At that meeting 
a resolution was offered, endorsing the 
equal-rights amendment which is now 
being considered by the Senate. 

Lt. Col. Mary Agnes Brown, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., a former officer of the 
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WACS, and now Chief of the Legislative 
Projects Division of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, advocated endorsement of 
the equal-rights amendment; and Mrs. 
Ackroyd opposed it. At that time the 
American Association of University 
Women again asserted their opposition 
to the proposed equal-rights amend- 
ment. 

I should like to read a few excerpts 
from the address delivered on that occa- 
sion by Mrs. Ackroyd. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arizona yield to me? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Will the Senator state 
the name of the organization of ladies 
who oppose this amendment? 

Mr. HAYDEN. It is the American 
Association of University Women. 

In the course of her address, Mrs. 
Ackroyd said, among other things: 

However, I am opposed to the amendment 
for the same reasons that women who have 
devoted their lives and careers to women’s 
interests have opposed it since it was first 
presented in 1923—because it would jeopard- 
ize all laws protecting women—and I know 
the value of those protections—and because 
for the vast majority it offers nothing in 
return, 

I hope that I will be successful this after- 
noon in convincing you that the American 
Association of University Women has been 
sound in its collective judgment since 1938 
in opposing the amendment, and that it 
should continue to stand with the other 
groups which are sincerely concerned with 
the welfare of the people of this country as a 
whole, and not only with the questionable 
advancement of a small group in which it 
might be considered as having a vested in- 
terest. 


I read further from the address: 

It sounds wonderful as you read it. But 
it is like so many quotations taken out of 
context—misleading and oversimplified, 
What does it mean? What would it do? And 
more important, what would it undo? 
Would it actually accomplish anything con- 
structive that cannot already be done with- 
out it? Or would it result in the destruc- 
tion of existing rights and privileges which 
are of very real value to women and, through 
them, to all of society? Would it bar the 
door against future legislation in favor of 
women, for which we already see the need? 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield to me? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I believe there may 
be some confusion regarding the amend- 
ment which is referred to in that ad- 
dress. As I understand, the reference in 
the address is to the resolution of the 
American Association of University 
Women, and not the amendment of the 
Senator from Arizona, 

Mr. HAYDEN. They were referring to 
a resolution offered at that meeting of 
the American Association of University 
Women, calling for endorsement of the 
text of the joint resolution as reported 
to the Senate. That group is opposed to 
the amendment, which is known as the 
equal rights amendment. That is the 
amendment which is referred to in the 
address from which I have been read- 


ing. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wished to clarify 
the Recorp, so that there would be no 
doubt about what amendment is referred 
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to in the address, because the Senator 
from Arizona has submitted an amend- 
ment to the joint resolution. 

Mr. HAYDEN. My amendment was 
not discussed at that meeting. The dis- 
cussion at that meeting related to the 
a resolution, as reported to the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arizona yield to me? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. The address refers to the 
proposed constitutional amendment, 
does it not? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes, and to nothing 
else. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Arizona yield to me? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The amendment of the Senator from 
Arizona is offered in an attempt to carry 
out the resolution those women adopted 
at their convention, is it not? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Exactly so. 

Mr. President, I read further from the 
address delivered at that meeting by 
Mrs. Margaret F. Ackroyd: 

The whole complex field of marriage and 
divorce, in which the Federal Governmer ? 
has never entered, would be subject to the 
dictates of the rule of thumb set up by 
the equal-rights amendment. The domestic 
problems involved would not be taken into 
account. In this fleld the problem of family 
support is a vital question. At present the 
duty of family support rests primarily on 
the husband. The proposed amendment 
would make both husband and wife equally 
responsible for supporting the family or 
would place the responsibility on neither. 


I read another excerpt from the ad- 
dress by Mrs. Ackroyd: 


Another generally accepted difference be- 
tween men and women under the laws of 
the various States is the matter of the age 
of majority. It is usually lower for women 
than for men. This controls the age at 
which they may contract marriage, and is 
based upon the social experience in the com- 
munity. Under the proposed amendment, 
presumably, this distinction would no longer 
be valid. If the “greater right” were held 
to prevail for both, that woud doubtless be 
the lower age limit now given to women. 
It would give to men the greater right to 
marry earlier, but would restrict the right 
to annul such a marriage on the ground of 
minority. No one knows what the court 
would decide, 


I should also like to refer to a portion 
of the address appearing on page 10: 

The 14th amendment to the Constitution 
provides that “No State shall deny to any 
persons within its jurisdiction the equal pro- 
tection of the laws.” This stands as a guar- 
anty against any State law which unrea- 
sonably discriminates on the basis of sex. 
The equal-rights amendment would deprive 
the court of the power to decide what is 
reasonable. It would substitute a rule of 
absolute identity. This would result in the 
creation of inequities where differences are 
desirable, based on physical structure and 
social functions. Most of the remaining in- 
equities cited by those who support the 
amendment are of no great importance to 


women in their actual social and family re- 


lationships. They are largely imaginary 
situations. On the other hand, the amend- 
ment would create many unworkable situa- 
tions and disrupt accepted social practices 
and existing family relationships, 
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Mrs. Ackroyd made an excellent clos- 
ing statement, to which I call the at- 
tention of my colleagues: 


It is unrealistic to provide for identical 
treatment in every respect under the law. 
Woman's role in society is not, and never will 
be, the same as man’s. Nor would it be de- 
sirable for it to be. Her sphere is extending 
and widening at an ever-increasing pace, but 
her basic and most important role will al- 
ways continue. While we strive for greater 
opportunities and higher recognition for wo- 
man, we should not make the mistake of 
minimizing the importance of her traditional 
place in our society. Never underestimate it. 
Build it up. Continue to protect it, and de- 
mand more in the way of special treatment 
and consideration, instead of less. The job 
of having children and raising them to be 
strong and secure in soul and mind and body 
was never more important to America than 
it is today, and never more of a challenge. 
To do this, and do it well, is the more satis- 
fying and significant contribution any wo- 
man will ever make. Let’s recognize it, and 
be proud of it, and be sure others are. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire address delivered by 
Mrs. Ackroyd be printed at this point in 
the Recorp, as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SPEECH BEFORE THE BIENNIAL CONVENTION OF 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY 
Women JUNE 24, 1953, AT MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN., IN OPPOSITION TO THE EQUAL RIGHTS 
AMENDMENT * 


(By Margaret F. Ackroyd) i 

I am particularly glad to come before this 
convention to present the case in opposition 
to the mislabeled “equal rights amendment.” 
Let me say first that I believe in equal rights 
and the elimination of the many discrimi- 
nations against women which we still ex- 
perience. In my own State I have made a 
full-time career of working to improve op- 
portunities for women, and to sell the value 
of women in the professions, in government, 
in business, and industry. 

Because it is my Job to deal with the prob- 
lems that arise from the actual experiences 
of thousands of women who work outside the 
home, my approach to this question of equal 
rights is necessarily a practical one. I do not 
minimize the discriminations which are 
practiced against women in the fields of 
education, business, the professions, and in 
the laws. I know from experience that they 
are serious obstacles. However, Iam opposed 
to the amendment for the same reasons that 
women who have devoted their lives and 
careers to women’s interests have opposed it 
since it was first presented in 1923 because 
it would jeopardize all laws protecting 
women—and I know the value of those pro- 
tections—and because for the vast majority 
it offers nothing in return. 

I hope that I will be successful this after- 
noon in convincing you that the American 
Association of University Women has been 
sound in its collective judgment since 1938 
in opposing the amendment and that it 
should continue to stand with the other 
groups which are sincerely concerned with 
the welfare of the people of this country as a 
whole and not only with the questionable 
advancement of a small group in which it 
might be considered as having a “vested 
interest.” 

Please bear in mind that you are consider- 
ing a stand on an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Nothing 
should be approached with a more re- 
sponsible attitude by a mature group of 
citizens whose “mark of approval” is greatly 
valued. As members of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women you bring to 
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your individual and collective thinking a 
God-given capacity to reason which is of the 
highest order and is exercised in the light 
of the best training and experience avail- 
able. Your decision will be right, 

The proposed amendment reads: 

“Equality of rights under the law shall 
not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any State on account of sex. 
Congress and the several States shall have 
power, within their respective jurisdictions, 
to enforce this article by appropriate legisla- 
tion. 

“This amendment shall take effect 3 years 
after the date of ratification.” 

It sounds wonderful as you read it. But 
it is like so many quotations taken out of 
context—misleading and oversimplified. 
What does it mean? What would it do? 
And more important, what would it undo? 
Would it actually accomplish anything con- 
structive that cannot already be done with- 
out it? Or would it result in the destruction 
of existing rights and privileges which are of 
very real value to women, and through them, 
to all of society? Would it bar the door 
against future legislation in favor of women 
for which we already see the need? The 
answers to these questions put the words of 
the amendment into their proper context 
and permit us to decide whether we want it 
or not. 

No one knows absolutely what the effects 
of the amendment would be. However, we 
have as a guide, the statement prepared by 
Paul Freund, professor of law at Harvard 
Law School and endorsed by the deans and 
professors of leading law schools and by 
eminent attorneys, jurists, and constitutional 
lawyers. The statement reads, in part, as 
follows: 

“If anything about this proposed amend- 
ment is clear, it is that it would transform 
every provision of law concerning women 
into a constitutional issue to be ultimately 
resolyed by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Every statutory and common law 
provision dealing with the manifold rela- 
tions of women in society would be forced to 
run the gauntlet of attack on constitutional 
grounds. The range of such potential litiga- 
tion is too great to be readily foreseen, but it 
would certainly embrace such diverse legal 
provisions as those relating to a widow's al- 
lowance, the obligation of family support 
and grounds for divorce, the age of majority 
and the right of annulment of marriages, 
and the maximum hours of labor for women 
in protected industries. 

“Not only is the range of the amendment 
of indefinite extent, but, even more impor- 
tant, the fate of all this varied legislation 
would be left highly uncertain in the face 
of judicial review. Presumably, the amend- 
ment would set up a constitutional yardstick 
of absolute equality between men and women 
in all legal relationships. A more flexible 
view, permitting reasonable differentiation, 
can hardly be regarded as the object of the 
proposal, since the 14th amendment 
has long provided that no State shall deny 
to any person the equal protection of the 
laws, and that amendment permits reason- 
able classifications while prohibiting arbi- 
trary legal discrimination * * * the pro- 
posal evidently contemplates no flexibility in 
construction but rather a rule of rigid equal- 
ity.” 

Professor Freund sums up by saying: 

“The basic fallacy in the proposed amend- 
ment is that it attempts to deal with com- 
plicated and highly concrete problems aris- 
ing out of a diversity of human relationships 
in terms of a single and simple abstraction. 
This abstraction is undoubtedly a worthy 
ideal for mobilizing legislative forces in or- 
der to remedy particular deficiencies in the 
law. But as a constitutional standard, it is 
hopelessly inept. That the proposed equal- 
rights amendment would open up an era of 
regrettable consequences for the legal status 
of women in this country is highly probable. 
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That it would open up a period of extreme 
confusion in constitutional law is a cer- 
tainty.” 

In addition to Professor Freund this state- 
ment is supported by Roscoe Pound, School 
of Law, University of California, former dean, 
Harvard Law School; Clarence Manion, for- 
mer dean of the College of Law, University of 
Notre Dame, Indiana; Albert J. Harno, dean 
of the College of Law, University of Illinois; 
Charles Warren, constitutional lawyer and 
author of the Supreme Court in United States 
History, Washington, D. C.; Walter Frank, 
lawyer, New York City; Monte M. Lemann, 
lawyer and former president, Louisiana State 
Bar Association, New Orleans; E. Blythe 
Stason, dean of the Law School, University 
of Michigan; Harry Shulman, Sterling pro- 
fessor of law, Yale University Law School; 
William H. Holly, United States district 
judge, Chicago; Everett Fraser, emeritus dean 
of Law School, University of Minnesota, pro- 
fessor of law, Hastings College of Law, Uni- 
versity of California; Leon Green, professor 
of law, University of Texas, former dean, 
School of Law, Northwestern University; 
Dorothy Kenyon, lawyer and former judge of 
municipal court, New York City; Prof. M. R. 
Kirkwood, Palo Alto, Calif.; Walter Gelhorn, 
professor of law, Columbia University Law 
School; Glenn A. McCleary, dean of the Law 
School, University of Missouri; Douglas B. 
Maggs, professor of law, Duke University Law 
School, and former Solicitor, United States 
Department of Labor. 

In the face of such opinion, we must cer- 
tainly question the implications of the 
amendment and the desirability of support- 
ing it. 

Since woman’s role in our society is so 
complex, we need to consider separately the 
woman as a citizen, an individual, as a mem- 
ber of the family, and as a worker in order 
to evaluate the probable effects of the equal- 
rights amendment. 

Consider, first, the woman as an American 
citizen. Historically the controversy over 
equal rights stemmed from the struggle of 
women to control their property and to se- 
cure the right to vote. Starting with the 
Convention for Women’s Rights in 1848 at 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., the right of American 
women to vote was achieved in 1920 with the 
ratification of the 19th amendment after a 
long, hard struggle. This achievement was 
significant far beyond its major purpose be- 
cause it gave to women a sense of dignity 
and respect as citizens. It has been a pow- 
erful force in educating women and awaken- 
ing their interest in community, national, 
and world affairs. Today there is practically 
no restriction on the eligibility of women 
for public office. 

Those who favor the equal-rights amend- 
ment stress the fact that women are barred 
from jury service in some States. It is a 
question whether this is a right or an obli- 
gation. Whichever it is, it is discrimination 
against women where it exists. However, the 
facts about jury duty are these: 

At the present time women are barred from 
jury duty in only 6 of the 48 States, namely, 
Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, South Caro- 
lina, Texas, West Virginia, and one Territory. 
In West Virginia there is to be a referendum 
on this issue in 1954. With an effort on the 
part of the women in that State the referen- 
dum should pass, judging from what has 
been accomplished in other States and ter- 
ritories in the last 10 years. 

For instance in 1942 there were 20 States 
where women could not serve on juries. In 
1953, only 6. If West Virginia succeeds with 
the referendum, next year there will be only 
5 States. 

In the case of women serving on Federal 
juries, wherever they are eligible for service 
under State law their service on Federal 
juries is compulsory. . 

The progress in this fleld demonstrates the 
effectiveness of legislation in the individual 
States in eliminating discrimination where 
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it exists. It certainly does not require a con- 
stitutional amendment. The wording of the 
amendment itself points up the need for 
Congress and the several States to enforce 
equal rights by appropriate legislation. 

Remaining sex discriminations against 
women under United States immigration 
laws were removed by the passage of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act on June 
27, 1952. The new law makes no differen- 
tiation between the sexes in its application. 
Some of the important effects of the law are 
that alien husbands of United States citizens 
are now permitted to enter this country as 
nonquota immigrants on the same terms as 
alien wives, and that a minor child entering 
the country may be charged to the nation- 
ality quota of either parent, and not to that 
of the father only, as previously. The new 
law also gives spouses of resident aliens pre- 
ferred quota status. 

It is a source of disappointment to many, 
that women have not assumed a more prom- 
inent role in public life. A few women stand 
for public office each election. Some have 
attained their goals of election or appoint- 
ment. It has become customary to appoint 
one woman to the Cabinet. We have a few 
women in the Congress and a few women 
hold public office locally. We all know 
women who are fully qualified to serve in 
public office both high and low. Their fail- 
ure to do so in large numbers is not due to 
their lack of ability or to legal obstacles. It 
is due largely to a combination of social 
pressures and prejudices. Most women are 
preoccupied with their normal way of life. 
It is frequently necessary for them to fight 
the climate of opinion in order to participate 
in public affairs, to run for office they must 
overcome their reluctance to engage in prac- 
tical politics. They have been conditioned 
to believe in the superior capacities of men. 
It is necessary for them to overcome this 
conditioning and stand on a firm conviction 
that they are equal and in many ways su- 
perior. At the present time relatively few 
women are interested in active participation 
in public affairs and they do not solidly 
support those women who are. 

This situation would not be changed by 
the equal rights amendment. It will change, 
in time, with education for freedom, 

Those of you who watched the national 
political conventions on television last sum- 
mer will no doubt feel as I do that the tide 
is changing. Numerically women are in the 
majority. This in itself can lend great 
strength.to what we stand for. Women are 
far more important as voters than ever be- 
fore. All this points to the fact that equality 
of status for women is here for the taking 
in a good many respects if and when we are 
desirous of obtaining it and are ready and 
willing to claim it. 

In our drive for progress, however, we 
need to keep a proper perspective. The con- 
tribution which women are making cannot 
be evaluated separately from their role in 
society as a whole. A measure of our dis- 
appointment in the failure of more women 
to rise to positions of distinction equal to 
those of men, stems, I believe, from our fail- 
ure to appreciate the social obligations which 
we as homemakers and parents fulfill. These 
are services not only to ourselves and our 
families but they are the greatest possible 
services we can perform for our country and 
communities. Don’t sell them short or do 
anything to make them insecure. It is a 
real tribute to American women that they 
have continued to do their first and most 
important job well before they have felt 
free to do others. It is possible for some 
to do the job at home and assume commu- 
nity obligations, too. However, it takes con- 
siderable doing as many of us have learned. 

Now let us consider the effects of the 
amendment upon women as individuals and 
as members of the family. The English 
common law recognizes the institution of 
the family as the basic unit of society. The 
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woman occupies an important, central role 
in the family and her protection as a home- 
maker and mother has always been a matter 
of public concern. To destroy these safe- 
guards which society has built up around 
the family would be nothing short of ca- 
lamitous for millions of people, and would 
in no way be balanced by any positive gains 
that can be foreseen. 

The whole complex field of marriage and 
divorce, in which the Federal Government 
has never entered, would be subject to the 
dictates of the rule of thumb set up by the 
equal rights amendment. The domestic 
problems involved would not be taken into 
account. In this field the problem of family 
support is a vital question. At present the 
duty of family support rests primarily on 
the husband. The proposed amendment 
would make both husband and wife equally 
responsible for supporting the family or 
would place the responsibility on neither. 

In many States the wife may obtain a 
divorce for nonsupport. It is possible that 
under the amendment this right would also 
be available to the husband. Generally di- 
vorce laws dealing with subsequent support 
are more favorable to women than to men. 
While alimony can be a “racket,” for the 
most part it is a very necessary protection 
for women who are left with children to care 
for and for those who have devoted many 
years to homemaking and are divorced in 
middle age by husbands who want to marry 
again. The elimination of the need for 
alimony payments in such cases would not 
only be a hardship for the women involved, 
but would undoubtedly greatly increase the 
number of such divorce cases. 

In some States the law gives the father 
the right to the services and earnings of 
a minor child. In actual practice today 
fathers are not inclined to take advantage 
of their children. However, since the father 
has the obligation to support children this 
provision is sensible as long as he fulfills 
his obligation of support. 

Another generally accepted difference be- 
tween men and women under the laws of 
the various States is the matter of the age 
of majority. It is usually lower for women 
than for men. This controls the age at 
which they may contract marriage and is 
based upon the social experience in the com- 
munity. Under the proposed amendment, 
presumably this distinction would no longer 
be valid. If the greater right were held 
to prevail for both that would doubtless be 
the lower age limit now given to women. 
It would give to men the greater right to 
marry earlier but would restrict the right 
to annul such a marriage on the ground of 
minority. No one knows what the court 
would decide. 

The disabilities which the common law 
had placed upon women with respect to 
their rights to own separate property, to 
sue and to be sued, and the right to engage 
in commercial transactions were fairly uni- 
versally removed early in the 20th century 
by the various State laws. 

In most States today a married woman may 
possess her separate property during mar- 
riage completely free from any right of the 
husband to control it. The 48 States and 
the District of Columbia grant to wives by 
statute the right to acquire property which 
she may hold as her separate estate. In 
a few States the separate estate of the wife 
does not include certain kinds of property 
given her by her husband. The object of 
this is to prevent fraud by the husband's 
creditors. 5 

The States have accommodated the in- 
heritance laws to the changed status of 
women, 

In a number of States all property earned 
by either husband or wife during marriage 
becomes community property. The hus- 
band is the manager of the community proj- 
ect during their joint lives. However, he 
cannot dispose of it with intent to defraud 
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his wife's rights and cannot dispose of her 
share in his will. The amendment would 
throw these laws into confusion by requir- 
ing a reallocation of rights and duties, 

Where unreasonable discriminations exist 
they should be removed. The 14th 
amendment to the Constitution provides that 
“no State shall deny to any persons within 
its jurisdiction the equal protection of the 
laws.” This stands as a guarantee against 
any State law which unreasonably discrim- 
inates on the basis of sex. The equal-rights 
amendment would deprive the court of the 
power to decide what is reasonable. It 
would substitute a rule of absolute iden- 
tity. This would result in the creation of 
inequities where differences are desirable, 
based on physical structure and social func- 
tions. Most of the remaining inequities 
cited by those who support the amendment 
are of no great importance to women in their 
actual social and family relationships. They 
are largely imaginary situations. On the 
other hand, the amendment would create 
many unworkable situations and disrupt ac- 
cepted social practices and existing family 
relationships. 

The whole concept of absolute identity 
of men and women when applied to family 
relationships is certainly foreign to our 
American pattern. It is, however, the core 
of Communist philosophy. An article in 
News from Behind the Iron Curtain, a 
monthly publication of the National Com- 
mittee for a Free Europe, reports on the 
Communist woman in connection with the 
celebration of International Women's Day in 
March in the Soviet Union and all countries 
of the Soviet bloc. 

Equality for women in the legal, civic, eco- 
nomic, and social sphere is guaranteed in the 
constitutions of all the captive countries, 
Further, bills meant to implement this prin- 
ciple of equality have been passed in all the 
captive countries and are almost uniform in 
their provisions, since they are all modeled 
on Soviet legislation in this fleld. 

Under these so-called family-rights bills, 
man’s position as legal head of the family, 
with greater property rights and financial 
responsibility, has been dissolved. Men are 
no longer legally required to support their 
wives. Parents have equal responsibility in 
the support of children. 

In divorce cases where alimony is estab- 
lished, the wife as well as the husband can 
be directed to contribute to support. A sys- 
tem of joint ownership provides that all 
property acquired by either party during 
marriage is owned by both parties. 

Soviet and satellite law provides that a 
married woman may retain her maiden 
name, without reference to her marital 
status, if prior to the marriage she declares 
her intention to do so. The parties to a 
marriage have a free choice between mutu- 
ally adopting either the wife's or the hus- 
band’s surname or retaining their own names 
separately. 

A large percentage of women are active 
in paramilitary organizations, which train 
men and women members alike in the basic 
principles of warfare and teach them how to 
handle a gun. In Hungary the “ready to 
work and fight” organization has 530,000 
members, of which 50 percent are females. 

In satellite Europe woman’s emancipation 
is now virtually complete: She is free to 
work in the factory instead of in her home; 
free to let the state take care of her children; 
free to dress shabbily in the hopes that her 
political principles will clothe her in beauty; 
free to marry a man who has no obligation 
to support her; free, should the party allow 
her a divorce, to pay alimony; free to treat 
any of her marriages impersonally, of the 
basic concern only to the Socialist society 
in which she exists—tfree, in short, to spend 
her days in lifelong devotion, not to any 
human love, but to the greater glory of com- 
munism. While much of this is inconceiv- 
able as applied to America, the ridiculously 
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excessive application of the equality concept 
can be seen in actual operation. I doubt 
that this is what American women really 
want. 

Finally, let us consider the effects of the 
amendment upon women as workers. Here 
I must confess to having a vested interest. 
It is the field in which I have been working 
for 15 years. One of the most familiar types 
of legislation conferring special protections 
on women is the body of labor legislation 
in the various States. This includes laws 
limiting hours of work, regulating night 
work, prohibiting work by women in certain 
occupations, and laws establishing minimum 
wages. 

These laws are based upon the biological 
function of women and their responsibility 
as homemakers and wage earners. They are 
not only for the protection of the women 
themselves but for the health and welfare 
of the national population. It is well-estab- 
lished that women workers, as a class, are 
more susceptible to exploitation than men, 

While these protective laws have been on 
the books, job opportunities, wage rates, and 
earnings of women have notably increased. 
Women workers have gained greater accept- 
ance for their services because their perform- 
ance, under reasonable conditions, has proved 
their value. While we are not by any means 
satisfied with their wages or job opportu- 
nities, nevertheless, we cannot, in fairness, 
belittle the progress that has been made, 

The proposed amendment would eliminate 
all labor laws enacted for the benefit of 
women. Prominent attorneys state that the 
amendment would make unconstitutional 
every labor law that does not apply equally 
to men and women. While many of the 
benefits of these laws might well be extended 
to men, it would be a practical impossibility 
to get such legislation enacted in the States. 

Let us consider for a moment who is the 
woman worker whose special protections are 
so lightly prized by the proponents of the 
amendment? Let me draw her statistical 
profile for you: 

In America today one-third of all the 
women are gainfully employed, a total of 
close to 19 million workers. 

They make up 30 percent of the total labor 
force of America with a high of 36 percent 
reached in 1945 at the peak of war pro- 
duction. 

What are these 19 million women doing 
today in the way of jobs? 

Twenty-nine percent of all women workers 
are in clerical jobs. 

Nineteen percent are operatives. 

Twenty percent are service workers. 

Ten percent are professional and technical 
workers. In this group we find teachers and 
nurses making up that majority. 

Eight percent are in sales work. 

Five percent are managers, officials, and 
proprietors. 

Aside from the group engaged in produc- 
tion work, these workers are largely un- 
organized. In the majority of cases they 
have no unions to bargain for them on 
wages and hours and other benefits. 

A large proportion of them are engaged 
in work which is not covered by the Federal 
wage and hour law. They depend on State 
minimum-wage laws to set a reasonable floor 
under wage rates in their occupations. In 
the service trades where large numbers of 
women work there is usually no overtime-pay 
requirement to act as a deterrent to long 
hours schedules. They depend upon legal 
limitations on hours. 

What is the family or marital status of 
the 19 million employed women? The Cen- 
sus Bureau of the Department of Commerce 
shows in 1951, 29 percent were single, 55 per- 
cent were married, and 16 percent widowed 
or divorced. This is a radical change from 
1940, when 48 percent of all the working- 
women were single and only 36 percent mar- 
ried. 
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It is significant that during this period 
the increase of married women in the labor 
force was greater than their increase in the 
total population. 

We are in error if we continue to think 
of two groups of women, one the working- 
woman, or career woman, and the other the 
homemaker. The majority of workingwomen 
do two jobs. > 

Obviously woman's role is not static but 
is rapidly expanding. What is going on in 
the home that gives such an impetus to the 
increase in family women in the economy? 

Let me briefly compare the family picture 
of past generations with the 1953 version. 

The wife went from her father’s house to 
that of her husband without any experience 
outside the home. She was trained and edu- 
cated for this and she usually married early. 
Families were larger, houses were larger, the 
sewing, washing, baking, preserving, etc., 
were done at home in a laborious, time- 
consuming manner. It was unseemly, any- 
where along the line, for the woman to 
engage in anything gainful outside of the 
home even if she had the strength or the 
desire to do so. Only dire necessity would 
cause her to “go out to work.” 

Today’s young woman is educated to a 
career outside the home. If she remains 
single she has a wide range of training and 
employment open to her. It is generally 
accepted by her family and others that she 
is free to choose what she will do and where. 
If she marries, in most cases she will start 
off on some career before marriage. She 
does not marry as young in most cases, 
When she does she frequently continues on 
the job. She enjoys working with others at 
a job she knows and does well. Her house 
or apartment is small and conveniently 
equipped. The laundry goes out. Frozen 
foods and canned foods relieve her of thou- 
sands of hours of preparation and conserve 
her strength and energy as well as her time 
for more interesting and important activities 
either in or out of the home. 

The vacuum cleaner and the dishwasher, 
improved fabrics in clothing and housefur- 
nishings, automatic heating, a car in the 
garage to get where she has to go—all these 
contributions of our amazing mass economy 
have combined to change the woman’s role. 
But, most important, her training and edu- 
cation have given her the vision and ambi- 
tion to accomplish certain things—she is 
restless without some outside activity. 

High prices and high standards in terms 
of what the family feels it needs to live prop- 
erly are also contributing mightily to the 
decision of family women to go into employ- 
ment and contribute to the cash income over 
and above their contribution in the home. 
Where the family cash income is adequate 
she may prefer to turn her activity to civic 
work and club activities or politics. 

But these millions of workingwomen have 
no desire to work 10 and 12 hours a day, 60 
or more hours a week, 7 days. The lifting of 
hours limits would mean not just the privi- 
lege of putting in extra time. It would mean 
for thousands the compulsion to do so in 
order to get and hold a job. 

Now that you have the facts about the 
women who work, what do you think these 
workingwomen want? 

They want reasonable work hours, daily 
and weekly. 

The want a fair wage supported by a mini- 
mum wage and a guaranty of equal pay for 
equal work. 

They want opportunities for advancement. 

They want to work in the daytime and lead 
a normal family life at home. 

They want clean, safe, working conditions. 

They want job security and compensation 
benefits in case of injury or unemployment 
and they want disability insurance in case of 
illness. 

Do they want equal rights. Of course, but 
2 terms of specific, not glittering generali- 

es. 
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In many States most of these standards for 
women workers have been written into the 
laws, but it was not easy to do. Some of 
you will remember the long years of work 
and crusading that went into the accom- 
plishment of the 48-hour week and mini- 
mum wages and all of the others. The same 
kind of crusade that was carried on to get 
the vote. The privileges we enjoy today come 
to most of us as a gift, an inheritance. We 
forget that these rights and privileges we 
enjoy were won through the work of dedi- 
cated women. We inherit them along with 
the responsibility for holding them and 
guarding them. They are not ours to squan- 
der or to trade for the vague possibility that 
the ambitions of a few may be advanced. 

Not only do we need to preserve the exist- 
ing protections for these millions of women 
workers, but we must plan to obtain others. 
Many States have no minimum wage laws; 
only a few have laws providing equal pay. 
With the growing number of married women 
in the labor force, now over 10 million, ma- 
ternity plans and policies of employers and 
social-insurance systems take on increased 
significance. 

At the 35th session of the International 
Labor Conference held in Geneva in June 
1952, a revision of the 1919 convention for 
maternity protection was adopted. Stand- 
ards set by the revised convention include 
the right of women workers to 12 weeks’ 
maternity leave, at least 6 weeks of which 
must be after childbirth; the right to return 
to their jobs after the leave expires; pro- 
vision for cash benefits as disability insur- 
ance while they are on leave; and provision 
for medical care. Costs must be set through 
a compulsory social-insurance system or 
from public funds. The United States as 
an ILO member is under obligation to refer 
the new convention to the Congress and the 
State legislatures for consideration. 

Up to now maternity protection for women 
in the United States has been achieved 
mainly through industrial plans sponsored 
by management and organized labor. Dur- 
ing the past decade, both have been con- 
cerned increasingly with welfare plans, and 
individually or jointly have sponsored the 
increase of such benefits as health and life 
insurance. Some of these plans have been 
extended to provide maternity benefits for 
women workers but relatively few workers 
come under such contracts. 

Public disability insurance programs are 
in effect in only four States. My own State 
of Rhode Island, I am proud to say, was the 
first to have such a program. It is the only 
State where the fund is operated as a State 
fund exclusively. It is totally supported by 
worker contributions. In the other three 
States, New York, New Jersey and California 
the programs are a combination of private in- 
surance and State funds. It is significant 
that only under the Rhode Island law is preg- 
nancy classed as a disability. Thus only in 
Rhode Island can women at the time of preg- 
nancy receive benefits from the insurance 
which they support. The program in Rhode 
Island has been a frequent target for criti- 
cism in the press. The percentage of benefits 
which have been paid to women and particu- 
larly the benefits paid in pregnancy cases 
have been highlighted in these attacks. 
Since the project was a pioneering one with- 
out other experience to go on, many adjust- 
ments have had to be made in the 10 years it 
has been in effect. Among the adjustments 
has been the gradual reduction in the length 
of time covered in pregnancy cases. It now 
stands at the standard recommended in the 
ILO convention of 6 weeks before and 6 
weeks after delivery. Basically, however, the 
criticism is part of the accepted concept that 
this is a weakness of women workers. We 
have failed to do a good job of selling a 
realistic picture of women’s place in society 
and its reflected picture of woman’s place in 
the economy. 

Other States are studying the disability 
insurance programs now in operation and 
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are planning to set up such programs. We 
should make certain that all such plans in- 
clude maternity benefits. If not we are per- 
mitted discrimination against women work- 
ers. The employment trends indicate the 


need, 

In addition to these benefits, a program 
of job security in connection with maternity 
leave should be worked out throughout the 
country. 

This is a whole new field of legislation 
where special provisions need to be made 
for women, Don't close the door on this 
with the equal rights amendment. 

If we hope to foster longtime careers for 
women, and over half the women workers 
are married, we need maternity benefits, we 
need job security, we need day care centers 
for childrn whose mothers work and we need 
to promote part-time work opportunities 
that will permit women to do their job at 
home and their job outside. We need to 
demand that workingwomen be allowed to 
deduct from their income taxes the cost of 
child care when they are working. It is 
certainly a cost incurred in order to earn the 
income on which they pay a tax just as much 
as in the case of a doctor who is permitted 
such a deduction in his household. 

These needs will not be met by the equal- 
rights amendment. They must be carefully 
spelled out in State and Federal legislation 
as we intend them to operate. Here is a 
positive program of work for women’s organ- 
izations that will help to bring about true 
equality of rights and opportunities for 
women. 

Many people, including many women, op- 
pose these moves, taking the attitude that it 
is not right for mothers of young children to 
work and believing that by retaining all pos- 
sible obstacles, the women will stay home. 
The facts show that they are going to work 
anyway and they go for the same reasons 
that men do. Some go because they have 
to; some because they want to. If you are 
undecided in your stand on this, ask your- 
self, “Are women free people?” Do we want 
them to be? If we do, they should be free 
to make this choice. From my own obser- 
vation, the women who continue their jobs 
and make provision for the care of their 
children while they work are good, conscien- 
tious mothers, and the children fare very 
well. They are particuiarly proud of her ac- 
complishments and find her a happy com- 
panion to them when she is at home. The 
children learn early to do their share in 
making the family partnership operate and 
carry their share of responsibility. 

In conclusion it would appear that the 
remaining discriminations in law are of little 
real significance when we compare them with 
the overwhelming body of prejudice and lack 
of conviction in the field of equal rights. 

Where senseless discriminations exist, seek 
them out and eliminate them by legislation 
on the State and Federal levels. This 
is going forward constantly with effective 
results. 

Where difference in treatment as between 
men and women is sensible and to the ad- 
vantage of women, retain it. 

It is unrealistic to provide for identical 
treatment in every respect under the law. 
Women’s role in society is not, and never 
will be, the same as men’s. Nor would it be 
desirable for it to be. Her sphere is extend- 
ing and widening at an ever-increasing pace, 
but her basic and most important role will 
always continue, While we strive for greater 
opportunities and higher recognition for 
women we should not make the mistake of 
minimizing the importance of her traditional 
place in our society. Never underestimate it. 
Build it up. Continue to protect it and de- 
mand more in the way of special treatment 
and consideration instead of less. The job 
of having children and raising them to be 
strong and secure in soul and mind and 
body was never more important to America 
than it is today and never more of a chal- 
lenge. To do this and do it well is the most 
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satisfying and significant contribution any 
woman will ever make. Let's recognize it, 
and be proud of it, and be sure others are. 

At the same time we must do everything 
possible to encourage women to participate 
in public life. Their particular insight and 
understanding are badly needed by the Na- 
tion and the world in the chaotic, atomic 
age. Women serving in government councils 
can help to bring peace and prevent the an- 
nihilation of the human race. War never 
made sense to women, 

We will realize our greatest achievements 
not through direct competition with men 
but in cooperation with men. Working to- 
gether, with mutual acceptance and respect, 
given equal opportunities, men and women 
will complement each other's capacities. 
The desire to beat the men at their own 
game bespeaks a feeling of inferiority. It is 
not an ambition worthy of attainment nor a 
true course of direction for the majority of 
women. 

Real goals in terms of our greatest capac- 
ities should be in front of us. Starting with 
a recognition of our own strength and a 
healthy respect for ourselves as women, we 
must go about assuming our responsibilities 
as the most important members of our so- 
ciety, giving the full benefit of our unique 
capacities to all that our community and 
our country are attempting to do. 

It will continue to be a man’s world, and 
not a very good world until we do this. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
HAYDEN]. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, on this 
question I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, first I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas withhold his sug- 
gestion of the absence of a quorum, until 
I have an opportunity to ask a question 
of the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Very well, 
Mr. President; I withhold my suggestion 
of the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I have 
just now seen a copy of the proposed 
amendment on which the Senate is 
asked to vote. I should like to have the 
Senator read the last phrase of it. 

Mr. HAYDEN. It is very simple. The 
entire amendment reads: 

The provisions of this article shall not be 
construed to impair any rights, benefits, or 
exemptions now or hereafter conferred by 
law upon persons of the female sex. 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask why the male sex is excluded. 
It seems to me the members of both sexes 
are equally entitled to have their per- 
sonal rights respected. This limits the 
protection to the female sex. It is par- 
ticularly inexplicable when the whole 
subject matter is supposed to deal with 
the equality of the sexes. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Senator is a very 
able lawyer. If he can tell me how the 
amendment takes anything away from 
any member of the male sex, I shall be 
interested. 

Mr. GREEN. No, but it provides that 
no rights shall be taken away from the 
female sex. There should be an equal 
obligation to take nothing away from the 
male sex. I know the learned Senator 
must have some reason for limiting the 
provision to the female sex. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
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ment offered by the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. HAYDEN], 

Mr. KNOWLAND, I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Hayden McCarran 
Anderson Hendrickson McClellan 
Barrett Hennings Millikin 
Beall Hickenlooper Monroney 
Bennett Hill Mundt 
Bricker Hoey Murray 
Bridges Holland Neely 
Bush Humphrey Pastore 
Butler, Md. Hunt Payne 
Butler, Nebr. Ives Potter 
Byrd Jackson Purtell 
Capehart Jenner Robertson 
Carlson Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Case Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Clements Johnston, S. C. Schoeppel 
Cooper Kefauver Smathers 
Dirksen Kerr Smith, Maine 
Dougias Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Duff Kuchel Sparkman 
Dworshak Langer Stennis 
Eastland Lehman Symington 
Ellender Lennon ye 
Ferguson Long ‘Tobey 
Gillette Magnuson Watkins 
Goldwater Malone Welker 
Gore Mansfield Williams 
Green Martin Young 
Griswold Maybank 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Iannounce that 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CORDON] 
is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS], the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. McCartuy], the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Tart], the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr, WILEVI, and the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse] are necessarily absent. 

Mr.CLEMENTS. I announce that the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ] 
and the Senator from Georgia IMr. 
GEORGE] are unavoidably detained. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], and the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. KILGORE] are absent by 
leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
FREAR] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY] is absent because of illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Arizona. On this question the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLAN- 
DERS], the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
McCartTHY], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart], the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WILEY], and the Senator from Oregon 
LMr. Morse] are necessarily absent. 

If present and voting the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. McCartny] and the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] 
would each vote “nay,” and the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse] would vote 
“yea.” 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Cordon] is absent 
by leave of the Senate. If present and 
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voting the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
CorDoNn] would vote “yea.” 

Mr.CLEMENTS. Iannounce that the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ] 
and the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GEORGE] are unavoidably detained. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], and the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. KILGORE] are absent by leave 
of the Senate. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
FREAR] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr, 
KENNEDY] is absent because of illness, 

I announce further that if present and 
voting, the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. CHAveEz], the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. FREAR], and the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. KILGORE] would vote 

yea.” 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, how am I 
recorded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As vot- 
ing in the negative. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, I vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, how am 
I recorded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As hav- 
ing voted in the affirmative. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr, President, how 
am I recorded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As hav- 
ing voted in the affirmative. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, how 
am I recorded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As vot- 
ing in the affirmative. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, how am I recorded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As vot- 
ing in the affirmative. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, how am I 
recorded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, As vot- 
ing in the affirmative. 

Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. President, how 
am I recorded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As vot- 
ing in the affirmative. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, how 
am I recorded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As vot- 
ing in the negative. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, how am I 
recorded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, As hav- 
ing voted in the affirmative. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, how 
am I recorded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, As vot- 
ing in the affirmative. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, how am I recorded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As hav- 
ing voted in the affirmative. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, did you 
ever see so much mental aberration? 
{Laughter.] 

The result was announced—yeas 58, 
nays 25, as follows: 


YEAS—58 
Anderson ` Cooper Hill 
Barrett Douglas Hoey 
Bennett Duff Holland 
Bricker Dworshak Humphrey 
Bush Eastland Hunt 
Butler, Nebr. Ellender Ives 
Byrd Goldwater Jackson 
Capehart Gore Johnson, Colo, 
Carlson Hayden Johnson, Tex 
Case Hendrickson Johnston, S. G. 
Clements Hennings Kefauver 


Kerr Mundt Smith, N. J. 
Lehman = Murray , Stennis 
Lennon Neely 
Long Pastore Thye 
Magnuson Payne Watkins 
Mansfield Purtell Welker 
Maybank Robertson Williams 
McClellan Russell 

Saltonstall 

NAYS—25 
Aiken Hickenlooper Potter 
Beall Jenner Schoeppel 
Bridges Knowland Smathers 
Butler, Md. Kuchel Smith, Maine 
Dirksen Langer Sparkman 
Ferguson Malone Tobey 
Gillette Martin Young 
Green McCarran 
Griswold Monroney 
NOT VOTING—13 
Chavez Pulbright Morse 
Cordon George t 
Daniel Kennedy Wiley 
Flanders Kilgore 
Frear McCarthy 
So Mr. Haypen’s amendment was 

agreed to. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution is open to further 
amendment. If there be no further 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the third reading of the joint reso- 
lution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to a 
third reading, and was read the third 


time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is, Shall the joint resolu- 
tion pass? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS], the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. McCartuy], the Senator from 
Ounio [Mr. Tart], the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Wirrey], and the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse] are necessa- 
rily absent. 

If present and voting the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. McCarruy] and 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. MORSE] 
would each vote “yea.” 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Corpon] is absent on 
official business. If present and voting 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Corpon] 
would vote “yea.” 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], and the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. KILGORE] are absent by leave 
of the Senate. 

The Senator from Delaware 
Frear] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Hunt] is unavoidably detained. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY] is absent because of illness. 

I announce further that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
FREAR], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Hunt], and the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. KrLcorz] would vote “yea.” 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 73, 
nays 11, as follows: 


(Mr. 


} YEAS—73 
Aiken Bridges Chavez 
Anderson Butler, Md. Clements 
Barrett Butler, Nebr. Cooper 
Beall Capehart Dirksen 
Bennett Carlson Douglas 
Bricker Case Duft 
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Dworshak Jenner Neely 
Eastland Johnson, Tex. Pastore 
Ellender Kefauver Payne 
Ferguson Kerr Potter 
George Knowland Purtell 
Gillette Kuchel Saltonstall 
Goldwater Langer Schoeppei 
Gore Smathers 
Green Lennon Smith, Maine 
Griswold Long Smith, N. J. 
Hayden - Magnuson Symington 
Hendrickson Malone Thye 
Hennings Mansfield Tobey 
Hickenlooper artin Watkins 
Hoey McClellan Welker 
Holland Millikin Wiliams 
Humphrey Monroney Young 
Ives Mundt 
Jackson Murray 
NAYS—11 

Bush Johnston, S. C. Russell 
Byrd Maybank Sparkman 
Hill McCarran Stennis 
Johnson, Colo. Robertson 

NOT VOTING—12 
Cordon Fulbright 1 
Daniel Hunt Morse 
Flanders Kennedy Taft 
Frear Kilgore Wiley 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Two- 
thirds of the Senators present having 
voted in the affirmative, the apa reso- 
lution is passed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE— 
ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, its reading 
clerk, announced that the Speaker had 
affixed his signature to the enrolled bill 
(S. 2394) to amend the District of Co- 
lumbia Police and Firemen’s Salary Act 
of 1953, and it was signed by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, July 14, 1953, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
enrolled bill (S. 2394) to amend the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Police and Firemen's 
Salary Act of 1953. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, when 
Senate bill 2383, proposing a compact 
between the States of New Jersey and 
New York, is disposed of, it will be the 
intention of the acting majority leader 
to move to recess the Senate until 12 
o’clock noon tomorrow. There are a 
number of bills which it is proposed to 
consider tomorrow, including Calendar 
Nos. 577, Senate bill 2220; 582, Senate bill 
2399; 485, Senate bill 1152; 526, Senate 
bill 1197; and 454, House bill 5349. 

The majority policy committee will 
meet tomorrow morning. I shall imme- 
diately get in touch with the minority 
leader and at that time give him the 
numbers of any additional bills we may 
propose to take up. 

On Saturday we propose to have an- 
other call of the calendar, beginning 
where the call today concluded. We 
wished to give the calendar committees 
an opportunity to study the new bills 
which had been reported from commit- 
tee. So we shall have quite an extensive 
calendar call for Saturday. 
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I hope we shall be able to conclude our 
work on Saturday at a reasonably early 
hour. Perhaps we may even set the 
Saturday meeting session a little earlier, 
as suggested by one Senator today, per- 
haps meeting at 10 or 11 o’clock in the 
morning, which would permit the work 
to be completed so that Senators who 
wished to get away could do so. 

I hope that during this week at least 
one or more of the appropriation bills 
may be reported to the Senate—certain- 
ly by Saturday. On Saturday I shall ask 
unanimous consent that the Appropria- 
tions Committee may have until mid- 
night Saturday to report an appropria- 
tion bill. So by next Wednesday we 
should be in a position to consider an 
appropriation bill. I hope the armed 
services appropriation bill will be avail- 
able for consideration by that time, and 
perhaps also the mutual-aid appropria- 
tion bill. I hope they may be ready for 
consideration by that time, or early the 
following week. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Can the 
distinguished acting majority leader give 
us any indication as to what he plans 
for Monday and Tuesday? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. As I pointed out 
to the Senator, I hope that by 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning I can get in touch 
with the minority leader and inform him 
as to any additional legislation which 
we hope to take up in the intervening 
period of time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. As I under- 
stand, the Senator does not expect to 
take up an appropriation bill before 
Wednesday. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I do not expect that 
we shall be in a position to take up 
an appropriation bill before Wednesday, 
unless it might be the District of Co- 
lumbia appropriation bill or the legis- 
lative appropriation bill, which would 
probably be relatively noncontroversial. 
It may be that we shall be able to obtain 
an agreement to take up one bill or the 
other by unanimous consent before the 
expiration of the normal 3-day period. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Can the Senator 
give us any idea when he will be able 
to let us know as to what time the Senate 
is to meet on Saturday? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. By the time the 
Senate meets at noon tomorrow I expect 
to be able to make an announcement 
with respect to the Saturday session. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the Senator 
from California. 


WATERFRONT COMMISSION COM- 
PACT BETWEEN THE STATES OF 
NEW JERSEY AND NEW YORK 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar 581, Senate bill 
2383, relating to the Waterfront Com- 
mission Compact between the States of 
New Jersey and New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 
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The CHIEF CLERK, A bill (S. 2383) 
granting the consent of Congress to a 
compact befween the State of New Jer- 
sey and the State of New York known 
as the Waterfront Commission Compact, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from California. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
before proceeding with the discussion of 
Senate bill 2383, I send to the desk an 
amendment and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New Jersey will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 45, after 
line 15, it is proposed to strike out sec- 
tion 2 of article XVI, continuing through 
line 5 on page 46, as follows: 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of Labor, from time 
to time upon application made as authorized 
by the compact hereby consented to, or by 
concurrent legislation of the two States 
thereunder, shall certify to the Secretary of 
the Treasury for payment to the commission 
established by that compact, such amounts 
as the Secretary of Labor determines to be 
necessary for the proper and efficient admin- 
istration of employment information centers 
established pursuant to the compact. The 
amounts so certified shall be paid by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to the said commis- 
sion out of such funds as are appropriated to 

out the purposes of the act of June 6, 
1933 (48 Stat. 113), as amended, and subject 
to the same requirements as are imposed for 
other payments under that act, to the extent 
that such requirements are not inconsistent 
herewith, 


On page 46, at the beginning of line 6, 
it it proposed to change the section num- 
ber from “3” to “2.” 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
the amendment speaks for itself. It is 
recommended by the Department of La- 
bor. It does not affect the compact at 
all. I move its adoption. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
Jersey. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
on Tuesday of this week I had the great 
privilege of introducing, on behalf of my 
senior colleague [Mr. SMITH], the senior 
Senator from New York [Mr. Ives], the 
junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
LEHMAN], the junior Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Tosey], and myself, 
Senate bill 2383, a bill granting the con- 
sent of Congress to a compact between 
the State of New Jersey and the State of 
New York known as the Waterfront 
Commission Compact, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The purpose of this bill can be best 
stated by referring to article I of the 
compact, which sets forth the findings 
which shook and rocked the American 
people on the occasion of their recent 
public disclosure. In this the junior 
Senator from New Hampshire IMr. 
TosEy] had a leading hand. Article I 
reads in part as follows: 

The States of New Jersey and New York 
hereby find and declare that the conditions 
under which waterfront labor is employed 
within the port of New York district are 
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depressing and degrading to such labor, re- 
sulting from the lack of any systematic 
method of hiring, the lack of adequate in- 
formation as to the availability of employ- 
ment, corrupt hiring practices and the fact 
that persons conducting such hiring are fre- 
quently criminals and persons notoriously 
lacking in moral character and integrity. 


Mr. President, the port of New York 
is one of the Nation’s largest ports. It 
is also one of the finest natural harbors 
in the world, and the chief avenue of 
commerce with our friends and our allies 
across the Atlantic. 

For several decades conditions prevail- 
ing on the New York waterfront have 
been a disgrace to the entire Nation. 
Here the thug, the racketeer, and the 
labor “goon” have flourished in open de- 
fiance of law enforcement agencies and 
the much abused shipping industry 
which we support. Pilferage and ex- 
tortion have imposed so great a toll that 
private shippers and shipping lines have 
actually begun to divert substantial 
amounts of their traffic to other outlets 
and even vital public installations han- 
dling military traffic and other Gov- 
ernment shipments under the foreign- 
aid program have been seriously dis- 
rupted. 5 

Much of the trouble has centered in 
the very fact that the port of New York 
extends into both New York and New 
Jersey. The need for full cooperation 
between these two States has long been 
apparent. 

The issue before the Senate is a rela- 
tively simply one. Shall we not add our 
blessings to the wedding plans which 
have been worked out by two of our great 
States? 

As I said on Tuesday: 

Heaven knows that the findings of the 
various State crime commissions and the 
Senate subcommittee headed by Senator 
Tonꝝx directed our sharpest attention to the 
need for help from some source. 

But these two States need no outside help; 
just the cooperation and understanding 
necessary to place a congressional stamp of 
approval upon the administration of the 
commission from both banks of the port of 
New York. 


Mr. President, I could take the time of 
the Senate and state at some length the 
five basic features in the plan looking 
toward the improvement of waterfront 
labor conditions, under the terms of the 
bill. However, the Senate has a great 
deal of business to transact, and I know 
the Members of the Senate thoroughly 
understand the objectives of the bill, and 
need no reminder as to its necessity or 
its prompt passage. 

Mr. President, I am proud of the fact 
that the bill, though introduced only so 
recently as Tuesday, was considered im- 
mediately by the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, and re- 
ported promptly by the distinguished 
junior Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. TOBEY]. 

It is a tribute to the way in which the 
Senate can conduct its business when 
the Senate realizes the real and vital 
need on any issue. 

Mr. President, in order to save the time 
of the Senate, I ask unanimous consent 
that the summary of the bill, as stated 
in my remarks on Tuesday, appearing on 
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page 8715 of the Rrecorp, be incorporated 
at this point in my address. 

There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

First, it would license pier superintendents 
and hiring agents—only persons of good 
character will be licensed for these key 
positions. 

The license must be requested by the em- 
ployer concerned; is good only for the dura- 
tion of the employment and may be revoked 
for specified cause. 

Secondly, stevedores and port watchmen 
would be licensed. 

Third, the practice of public loading would 
be abolished. 

This, in brief, is the obnoxious racket, 
unique on the New York waterfront and in- 
fested by racketeers, by which loading and 
unloading truck-to-pier cargo requires the 
exacting of fees. 


Fourth, the compact requires the registra- 
tion of longshoremen. 

The right to register Is absolute unless the 
person has been convicted of a crime, al- 
though this disqualification may be waived 
by the commission, 

Registration may also be forbidden if the 
longshoreman is engaged in subversive activ- ~ 
ity or unless his employment on the water- 
front is clearly likely to endanger the public 
safety. 

Fifth, the compact provides for the opera- 
tion by the commission of regionally located 
employment exchanges for registered long- 
shoremen and licensed port watchmen. 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I shall not take further time of the Sen- 
ate. I think it is a great tribute to the 
greatest legislative body in the world 
that it can take hold of a serious and 
pressing problem and that it stands 
ready to give to these two great States, 
as I am sure it will, the implementation 
which is needed to correct this awful sit- 
uation which has existed all too long in 
this vital area of our country. 

Mr. President, I pay tribute to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, and to my colleagues and co- 
sponsors of the bill for their share in 
getting the proposed legislation before 
the Senate. 

I hope and pray that the Senate’ will 
pass the bill today. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I rise to express briefly my appre- 
ciation of the fine leadership which my 
distinguished colleague the junior Sena- 
tor from New Jersey [Mr. HENDRICKSON] 
has provided in bringing the compact 
before the Senate. I wish also to ex- 
press my appreciation of the cospon- 
sorship of the compact by the senior 
Senator from New York [Mr. Ives] and 
the junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
LEHMAN]. I wish to pay special tribute 
to Governor Dewey of New York and 
Governor Driscoll of New Jersey for the 
expeditious way in which the compact 
was handled at the State level and pass- 
age by both State legislatures secured. 

As a result, we have today real hope 
of achieving an effective, intelligent solu- 
tion to this great problem. The New 
York waterfront situation is extremely 
disturbing. It is of great importance 
not only to our area, but also to the 
people of the entire United States. 

It is an intolerable situation, and I 
am happy to have a part in bringing 
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about what we hope will be a solution 
of a very difficult problem. 

Let me say, in closing, that my dis- 
tinguished friend, the chairman of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, the distinguished Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. TOBEY], at 
our request, took the bill to his com- 
mittee immediately and considered it in 
a special meeting. The committee con- 
sidered and recommended the compact 
immediately, and reported it to the Sen- 
ate. As my colleague, the junior Sena- 
tor from New Jersey has stated, we now 
have an opportunity, within a short time 
after the compact first came to the Sen- 
ate, to have it promptly enacted. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I join 
with my colleagues from New York and 
New Jersey in asking the Senate to 
pass promptly the pending legislation. 
These two great States, of which we are 
all proud, have been suffering for many 
years. As Governor Dewey has stated, 
the rotten condition on the waterfront 
has existed for 50 years and now the 
time is ripe for a change, and the pro- 
- posed compact is the means by which a 
change can be brought about. 

When the two great States of New 
York and New Jersey ask for relief, the 
least we can do is support them. 

The amendment offered by my friend, 
the junior Senator from New Jersey, 
and suggested by the Department of 
Labor, does not in any way change the 
present law, and funds will be available 
for employment centers, as is the case 
under present law. 

Mr. President, I do not understand 
how any Senator could oppose the pro- 
posed legislation. Merely as a courtesy 
to two great States, and as a service to 
the American public—after all we are all 
one—e pluribus unum—the time has 
come for cleaning up the deplorable con- 
ditions in our ports. 

I am glad to indorse everything that 
has been said by the Senators from New 
Jersey. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I shall be 
very brief. I do not wish to let the occa- 
sion pass without rising to point out that 
this is one more example of the man- 
ner in which the States of New York 
and New Jersey have worked together 
for their common good. Time and time 
again problems have arisen, and we have 
always united in doing what we could 
do to solve them, and to further the 
best interests of the two States. In this 
particular instance we have joined in an 
effort to bring to an end a very provoking 
situation which has existed all too long 
in a great harbor. 

On behalf of the government of the 
State of New York, for which I can 
speak in this instance, I believe, I desire 
to express to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. TosEy], and to his fellow commit- 
tee members, and to my colleagues, the 
senior and junior Senators from New 
Jersey, our appreciation for their coop- 
eration with us in accomplishing a much 
desired result. 

Of course, without all of us working to- 
gether nothing would have happened. 

I say to my distinguished friend the 
junior Senator from New Jersey IMr. 
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HENDRICKSON], that without his particu- 
lar interest in the matter I daresay it 
could not have been expedited in the way 
it has been, with the cooperation of the 
chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Before I close I wish to read a telegram 
which I have received from the Governor 
of the State of New York, because it is 
applicable at this time. The telegram 
is addressed to me, It reads: 

Apany, N. L., July 16, 1953. 
Hon. Irvine M. Ives, 3 - 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building: 

Early congressional approval of the water- 
front commission compact for the States of 
New York and New Jersey is of vital impor- 
tance not only to the port of New York dis- 
trict but to the entire Nation. The 19- 
month investigation by the New York State 
crime commission of waterfront conditions 
disclosed an incredible criminal domination 
of vital business activities characterized by 
widespread corruption, intimidation, and 
violence. 

The recommendation for a waterfront 
commission was designed to remove control 
of the piers from gangsters and hoodlums; 
end the public loading racket, pilferage, and 
extortion and permit the reestablishment of 
genuine collective bargaining. The plan was 
widely supported and acclaimed by respon- 
sible civic and business groups, law-enforce- 
ment agencies, and public officials at public 
hearings held in New York City in June. 
Every opportunity was provided for the sub- 
mission of alternative proposals and no 
better program was advanced. 

The compact legislation was unanimously 
supported by every member of both houses 
of the New York State Legislature and in the 
State of New Jersey the bills were approved 
with only one dissenting vote. 

The waterfront commission compact will 
provide the means through which labor and 
management can end mob rule over the most 
important port area in the United States, 
Prompt approval of the compact will com- 
bine the full force of the Federal Govern- 
ment with the efforts of the States of New 
York and New Jersey to stamp out the evil 
conditions which have blighted the port, 
terrorized honest workmen, and subjected a 
multi-billion-dollar industry to a system of 
organized piracy. 

I earnestly hope that the Congress will ex- 
pedite this program through prompt and 
favorable action, 

THomas E. DEWEY. 


So, Mr. President, I urge that the bill 
be approved immediately and unani- 
mously. 

In closing, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed at this point in the RECORD, 
as a part of my remarks, two editorials, 
one entitled “Waterfront Triumph,” 
published in the New York Herald 
Tribune of July 1, 1953; and the other 
entitled “Quick Action,” published in the 
New York Times, of July 1, 1953. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of July 
1, 1953] 
WATERFRONT TRIUMPH 

The special session of the legislature 
worked fast. In 2 days it adopted Gov- 
ernor Dewey’s program for cleaning up the 
New York waterfront, passed a number of 
bills to strengthen law enforcement through- 
out the State, and ratified certain changes 
in the New York City Transit Authority. 
All this went according to schedule, ex- 
cept for the minor detail that a proposal for 
a uniform jury system fell by the wayside. 
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The Democrats gave token opposition but to 
no avail. The total of accomplishment has 
been very great. 

The waterfront, of course, is the most im- 
portant item. A new era is now opening with 
law and order replacing the long years of 
gangsterism, corruption, and threatening 
economic blight. It was by no means an 
easy task to start the port on the path’ to 
reform. Here public opinion was respon- 
sible, but it was Governor Dewey who led the 
way. He put the State crime commission 
to work, which did a devastating job of ex- 
posing the crooks in high and low places. 
Special praise should go to Chairman Joseph 
M. Proskauer, and Theodore Kiendl, special 
counsel. In the end there was simply no 
room for arguing about the reform program. 
It had to be; the case was proved. 

What we hiave now is a bi-State com- 
mission to direct licensing, registration, and 
general controls on both sides of the Hud- 
son. The New Jersey Legislature acted with 
equal swiftness this week; Governor Dris- 
coll has seen eye to eye with Governor Dewey 
from the beginning on the need for parallel 
action. Each Governor will appoint one 
commissioner—later on, Congress will be 
asked to authorize an interstate compact. 
The commission will doubtless have its 
troubles with some of the obstreperous ele- 
ments, but the first and biggest battle has 
been won, Waterfront reform, after close 
to 50 years of one kind of effort or another, 
is at last in being. Good work, Governor 
Dewey. Br OWE 
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[From the New York Times of July 1, 1953] 
Quick ACTION 


The New York and New Jersey Legislatures 
are to be commended on the prompt passage 
of bills creating identical waterfront com- 
missions to reduce criminal and corrupt 
practices in the port of New York and to 
regularize waterfront labor. We believe that 
Congress will approve with equal prompt- 
ness the compact between the two States for 
a single bistate commission to administer 
the plan. 

Without the complete cooperation of Gov- 
ernor Dewey and Governor Driscoll this plan 
for improving waterfront conditions would 
not have been possible. The bills were 
drafted by the crime commissions of both 
States, the port authority, and the Gover- 
nors’ staffs. 

It should be emphasized that the bistate 
commission need not be a permanent agency. 
Governor Dewey has explained that he was 
reluctant to propose adding another burden 
on the State government, but no other 
feasible plan was offered. 

This explanation should be taken to heart 
by labor and management which will be 
called upon to cooperate in carrying out the 
plan. The sooner they cooperate with the 
authorities to clear up widespread port 
evils, the sooner will the two States be 
enabled to withdraw from this field. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I would not want this opportunity to pass 
without thanking the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Ives] for the 
nice things he said about me. I hardly 
deserve that tribute. This effort was a 
joint one on the part of all the co- 
sponsors of the bill, and I had no greater 
part in it than did the other cospon- 
sors. 

Mr. President, before the bill is passed, 
I wish to say that the great Governor 
of New Jersey, Alfred E. Driscoll, and 
the great Governor of New York, Thomas 
E. Dewey, are to be commended for their 
vision, initiative, and courage in carry- 
ing out this work and in making this 
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effort. They led the fight. Their leg- 


islatures nobly followed their able lead- 


ership. I think all who had a part in 
bringing this compact before the Con- 
gress richly deserve a high tribute. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I would 
not wish to let this opportunity pass 
without paying tribute where tribute is 
due for a large part of the work done on 
this compact and in connection with the 
investigation leading up toit. Mr. Pres- 
ident, about a year and one-half ago 
Governor Dewey named a State crime 
commission, whose chairman is Joseph 
M. Proskauer, of New York, a distin- 
guished jurist and a truly great Ameri- 
can. He has done a wonderful job, and 
I would not want this occasion to pass 
without paying tribute to him for the 
very fine work he has done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 2383) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of 
Congress is hereby given to the compact set 
forth below to all of its terms and provisions, 
and to the carrying out and effectuation of 
said compact, and enactments in furtherance 
thereof: 


“THE WATERFRONT COMMISSION CoMPACT BE- 
TWEEN THE STATES OF NEw YORK AND NEW 
JERSEY AS AUTHORIZED BY CHAPTER 882 as 
AMENDED BY CHAPTER 883 OF THE LAWS OF 
THE STATE oF New YORK or 1953, AND BY 
CHAPTER 202 AS AMENDED BY CHAPTER 203 
OF THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 
or 1953 

“ARTICLE I 
“Findings and declarations 


“1, The States of New Jersey and New 
York hereby find and declare that the con- 
ditions under which waterfront labor is em- 
ployed within the port of New York district 
are depressing and degrading to such labor, 
resulting from the lack of any systematic 
method of hiring, the lack of adequate infor- 
mation as to the availability of employment, 
corrupt hiring practices and the fact that 
persons conducting such hiring are frequent- 
ly criminals and persons notoriously lacking 
in moral character and integrity and neither 
responsive or responsible to the employers 
nor to the uncoerced will of the majority of 
the members of the labor organizations of 
the employees; that as a result waterfront 
laborers suffer from irregularity of employ- 
ment, fear and insecurity, inadequate earn- 
ings, an unduly high accident rate, subjec- 
tion to borrowing at usurious rates of in- 
terest, exploitation and extortion as the 
price of securing employment and a loss of 
respect for the law; that not only does there 
result a destruction of the dignity of an im- 
portant segment of American labor, but a 
direct encouragement of crime which im- 
poses a levy of greatly increased costs on food, 
fuel, and other necessaries handled in and 
through the port of New York district. 

“2. The States of New Jersey and New 
York hereby find and declare that many of 
the evils above described result not only 
from the causes above described but from the 
practices of public loaders at piers and other 
waterfront terminals; that such public load- 
ers serve no valid economic purpose and op- 
erate as parasites exacting a high and unwar- 
ranted toll on the flow of commerce in and 
through the port of New York district, and 
have used force and engaged in discrimi- 
natory and coercive practices including ex- 
tortion persons not desiring to em- 
pioy them; and that the function of loading 
and unloading trucks and other land vehicles 
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at piers and other waterfront terminals can 
and should be performed, as in every other 
major American port, without the evils and 
abuses of the public loader system, and by 
the carriers of freight by water, stevedores 
and operators of such piers and other water- 
front terminals or the operators of such 
trucks or other land vehicles. 

“3. The State of New Jersey and New York 
hereby find and declare that many of the 
evils above described result not only from the 
causes above described but from the lack of 
regulation of the occupation of stevedores; 
that such stevedores have engaged in corrupt 
practices to induce their hire by carriers of 
freight by water and to induce officers and 
representatives of labor organizations to be- 
tray their trust to the members of such labor 
organizations. 

“4, The States of New Jersey and New York 
hereby find and declare that the occupations 
of longshoremen, stevedores, pier superin- 
tendents, hiring agents, and port watchmen 
are affected with a public interest requiring 
their regulation and that such regulation 
shall be deemed an exercise of the police 
power of the two States for the protection of 
the public safety, welfare, prosperity, health, 
peace, and living conditions of the people of 
the two States. 


“ARTICLE It 
“Definitions 


“As used in this compact: 

*The port of New York district’ shall 
mean the district created by article II of the 
compact dated April 30, 1921, between the 
States of New York and New Jersey, author- 
ized by chapter 154 of the laws of New York 
of 1921 and chapter 151 of the laws of New 
Jersey of 1921, 

“*Commission’ shall mean the waterfront 
commission of New York Harbor established 
by article III hereof. 

“ ‘Pier’ shall include any wharf, pier, dock, 
or quay. 

Other waterfront terminal’ shall include 
any warehouse, depot, or other terminal 
(other than a pier) which is located within 
1,000 yards of any pier in the port of New 
York district and which is used for water- 
borne freight in whole or substantial part. 

“*Person’ shall mean not only a natural 
person but also any partnership, joint ven- 
ture, association, corporation, or any other 
legal entity but shall not include the United 
States, any State or Territory thereof, or any 
department, division, board, commission, or 
authority of one or more of the foregoing. 

“ ‘Carrier of freight by water’ shall mean 
any person who may be engaged or who may 
hold himself out as willing to be engaged, 
whether as a common carrier, as a contract 
carrier, or otherwise (except for carriage of 
liquid cargoes in bulk in tank vessels designed 
for use exclusively in such service or carriage 
by barge of bulk cargoes consisting of only a 
single commodity loaded or carried without 
wrappers or containers and delivered by the 
carrier without transportation mark or 
count) in the carriage of freight by water 
between any point in the port of New York 
district and a point outside said district. 

“Waterborne freight’ shall mean freight 
carried by or consigned for carriage by car- 
riers of freight by water. 

“ “Longshoreman’ shall mean a natural per- 
son, other than a hiring agent, who is em- 
ployed for work at a pier or other waterfront 
terminal, either by a carrier of freight by 
water or by a stevedore— 

“(a) physically to move waterborne freight 
on vessels berthed at piers, on piers, or at 
other waterfront terminals, or 

“(b) to engage in direct and immediate 
checking of any such freight or of the custo- 
dial accounting therefor or in the recording 
or tabulation of the hours worked at piers or 
other waterfront terminals by natural per- 
sons employed by carriers of freight by water 
or stevedores, or 
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“(c) to supervise directly and immediately 
others who are employed as in subdivision 
(a) of this definition. 

Pier superintendent’ shall mean any 
natural person other than a longshoreman 
who is employed for work at a pier or other 
waterfront terminal by a carrier of freight 
by water or a stevedore and whose work at 
such pier or other waterfront terminal in- 
cludes the supervision, directly or indirectly, 
of the work of longshoremen. 

Port watchman’ shall include any watch- 
man, gateman, roundsman, detective, guard, 
guardian, or protector of property employed 
by the operator of any pier or other water- 
front terminal or by a carrier of freight by 
water to perform services in such capacity 
on any pier or other waterfront terminal. 

“ ‘Longshoremen’'s register’ shall mean the 
register of eligible longshoremen compiled 
and maintained by the commission pursuant 
to article VIII. 

Stevedore' shall mean a contractor (not 
including an employee) engaged for compen- 
sation pursuant to a contract or arrange- 
ment with a carrier of freight by water, in 
moving waterborne freight carried or con- 
signed for carriage by such carrier on vessels 
of such carrier berthed at piers, on piers at 
which such vessels are berthed or at other 
waterfront terminals. 

“Hiring agent’ shall mean any natural 
person, who on behalf of a carrier of freight 
by water or a stevedore shall select any long- 
shoreman for employment. 

“‘Compact’ shall mean this compact and 
rules or regulations lawfully promulgated 
thereunder. 

“ARTICLE INT 


“Waterfront commission of New York Harbor 


“1. There is hereby created the waterfront 
commission of New York Harbor, which shall 
be a body corporate and politic, an instru- 
mentality of the States of New York and New 
Jersey. 

“2. The commission shall consist of 2 mem- 
bers, 1 to be chosen by the State of New 
Jersey and 1 to be chosen by the State of 
New York. The member representing each 
State shall be appointed by the Governor of 
such State with the advice and consent of 
the senate thereof, without regard to the 
State of residence of such member, and shall 
receive compensation to be fixed by the Gov- 
ernor of such State. The term of office of 
each member shall be for 3 years: Provided, 
however, That the members first appointed 
shall be appointed for a term to expire June 
30, 1956. Each member shall hold office un- 
til his successor has been appointed and qual- 
ified. Vacancies in office shall be filled for the 
balance of the unexpired term in the same 
manner as original appointments. 

“3. The commission shall act only by 
unanimous vote of both members thereof. 
Any member may, by written instrument filed 
in the office of the commission, designate any 
officer or employee of the commission to act 
in his place as a member whenever he shall 
be unable to attend a meeting of the com- 
mission. A vacancy in the office of a mem- 
ber shall not impair such designation until 
the vacancy shall have been filled. 


“ARTICLE IV 
“General powers of commission 


“In addition to the powers and duties 
elsewhere prescribed in this compact, the 
commission shall have the power: 

“1. To sue and be sued; 

“2. To have a seal and alter the same at 
pleasure; 

“3. To acquire, hold, and dispose of real 
and personal property by gift, purchase, 
lease, license, or other similar manner, for 
its corporate purposes; 

“4. To determine the location, size, and 
suitability of accommodations necessary and 
desirable for the establishment and main- 
tenance of the employment information cen- 
ters provided in article XII hereof and for 
administrative offices for the commission; 
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“5, To appoint such Officers, agents, and 
employees as it may deem necessary, pre- 
scribe their powers, duties, and qualifica- 
tions and fix their compensation and retain 
and employ counsel and private consultants 
on a contract basis or otherwise; 

“6. To administer and enforce the provi- 
sions of this compact; 

“7, To make and enforce such rules and 
regulations as the commission may deem 
necessary to effectuate the purposes of this 
compact or to prevent the circumvention 
or evasion thereof, to be effective upon pub- 
lication in the manner which the commis- 
sion shall prescribe and upon filing in the 
office of the secretary of state of each State. 
A certified copy of such rules and regula- 
tions, attested as true and correct by the 
commission, shall be presumptive evidence of 
the regular making, adoption, approval, and 
publication thereof; 

“8. By its members and its properly desig- 
ignated officers, agents, and employees, to 


administer oaths and issue subpenas through- 


out both States to compel the attendance 
of witnesses and the giving of testimony and 
the production of other evidence; 

“9, To have for its members and its prop- 
erly designated officers, agents, and em- 
ployees, full and free access, ingress and 
egress to and from all vessels, piers, and 
other waterfront terminals or other places 
in the port of New York district, for the 
purposes of making inspection or enforcing 
the provisions of this compact; and no per- 
son shall obstruct or in any way interfere 
with any such member, officer, employee, or 
agent in the making of such inspection, or 
in the enforcement of the provisions of this 
compact or in the performance of any other 
power or duty under this compact; 

“10. To recover possession of any sus- 
pended or revoked license issued under this 
compact; 

“11. To make investigations, collect and 
compile information concerning waterfront 
practices generally within the port of New 
York district and upon all matters relating 
to the accomplishment of the objectives of 
this compact; 

“12. To advise and consult with repre- 
sentatives of labor and industry and with 
public officials and agencies concerned with 
the effectuation of the purposes of this com- 
pact, upon all matters which the commis- 
sion may desire, including but not limited 
to the form and substances of rules and reg- 
ulations, the administration of the compact, 
maintenance of the longshoremen’s register, 
and issuance and revocation of licenses; 

“13. To make annual and other reports to 
the governors and legislatures of both States 
containing recommendations for the im- 
provement of the conditions of waterfront 
labor within the port of New York district, 
for the alleviation of the evils described in 
article I and for the effectuation of the pur- 
poses of this compact. Such annual reports 
shall state the commission’s finding and 
determination as to whether the public ne- 
cessity still exists for (a) the continued reg- 
istration of longshoremen, (b) the con- 
tinued licensing of any occupation or em- 
ployment required to be licensed hereunder 
and (c) the continued public operation of 
the employment information centers pro- 
vided for in article XII; 

“14. To cooperate with and receive from 
any department, division, bureau, board, 
commission, or agency of either or both 
States, or of any county or municipality 
thereof, such assistance and data as will 
enable it properly to carry out its powers 
and duties hereunder; and to request any 
such department, division, bureau, board, 
commission, or agency, with the consent 
thereof, to execute such of its functions and 
powers, as the public interest may require. 

“The powers and duties of the commis- 
sion may be exercised by officers, employees 
and agents designated by them, except the 
power to make rules and regulations, The 
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commission shall have such additional pow- 
ers and duties as may hereafter be dele- 
gated to or imposed upon it from time to 
time by the action of the legislature of 
either State concurred in by the legislature 
of the other, 
“ARTICLE V 
“Pier superintendents and hiring agents 


“1. On or after the 1st day of December 
1953 no person shall act as a pier superin- 
tendent or as a hiring agent within the port 
of New York district without first having 
obtained from the commission a license to 
act as such pier superintendent or hiring 
agent, as the case may be, and no person 
shall employ or engage another person to 
act as a pier superintendent or hiring agent 
who is not so licensed. 

“2. A license to act as a pier superintend- 
ent or hiring agent shall be issued only upon 
the written application, under oath, of the 
person proposing to employ or engage an- 
other person to act as such pier superin- 
tendent or hiring agent, verified by the pro- 
spective licensee as to the matters concern- 
ing him, and shall state the following: 

“(a) The full name and business address 
of the applicant; 

“(b) The full name, residence, business 
address (if any), place and date of birth, and 
social-security number of the prospective 
licensee; 

“(c) The present and previous occupations 
of the prospective licensee, including the 
places where he was employed and the names 
og his employers; 

“(d) Such further facts and evidence as 
may be required by the commission to ascer- 
tain the character, integrity, and identity of 
the prospective licensee; and 

“(e) That if a license is issued to the pro- 
spective licensee, the applicant will employ 
such licensee as pier superintendent or hiring 
agent, as the case may be. 

“3. No such license shall be granted 

“(a) Unless the commission shall be satis- 
fied that the prospective licensee possesses 
good character and integrity; 

“(b) If the prospective licensee has, with- 
out subsequent pardon, been convicted by a 
court of the United States, or any State or 
Territory thereof, of the commission of, or the 
attempt or conspiracy to commit treason, 
murder, manslaughter, or any felony or high 
misdemeanor or any of the following mis- 
demeanors or offenses: illegally using, carry- 
ing, or possessing a pistol or other dangerous 
weapon; making or possessing burglar’s in- 
struments; buying or receiving stolen prop- 
erty; unlawful entry of a building; aiding 
an escape from prison; unlawfully possessing 
or distributing habit-forming narcotic drugs; 
and violation of this compact. Any such 
prospective licensee ineligible for a license 
by reason of any such conviction may sub- 
mit satisfactory evidence to the commission 
that he has for a period of not less than 5 
years, measured as hereinafter provided, and 
up to the time of application, so conducted 
himself as to warrant the grant of such 
license, in which eyent the commission may, 
in its discretion, issue an order removing 
such ineligibility. The aforesaid period of 5 
years shall be measured either from the date 
of payment of any fine imposed upon such 
person or the suspension of sentence or from 
the date of his unrevoked release from cus- 
tody by parole, commutation, or termination 
of his sentence; 

“(c) If the prospective licensee knowingly 
or willfully advocates the destrability of over- 
throwing or destroying the Government of 
the United States by force or violence or 
shall be a member of a group which advo- 
cates such desirability, knowing the pur- 
poses of such group include such advocacy. 

“4. When the application shall have been 
examined and such further inquiry and in- 
vestigation made as the commission shall 
deem proper and when the commission shall 
be satisfied therefrom that the prospective 
licensee possesses the qualifications and re- 
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quirements prescribed in this article, the 
commission shall issue and deliver to the 
prospective licensee a license to act as pier 
superintendent or hiring agent for the appli- 
cant, as the case may be, and shall inform 
the applicant of his action. The commis- 
sion may issue a temporary permit to any 
prospective licensee for a license under the 
provisions of this article pending final action 
on an application made for such a license. 
Any such permit shall be valid for a period 
not in excess of 30 days. 

“5. No person shall be licensed to act as 
a pier superintendent or hiring agent for 
more than one employer, except at a single 
pier or other waterfront terminal, but noth- 
ing in this article shall be construed to limit 
in any way the number of pier superintend- 
ents or hiring agents any employer may 
employ. 

“6. A license granted pursuant to this 
article shall continue through the duration 
of the licensee’s employment by the employer 
who shall have applied for his license, 

“7, Any license issued pursuant to this 
article may be revoked or suspended for such 
period as the commission deems in the pub- 
lic interest or the licensee thereunder may 
be reprimanded for any of the following 
offenses: 

“(a) Conviction of a crime or act by the 
licensee or other cause which would require 
or permit his disqualification from receiving 
a license upon original application; 

“(b) Fraud, deceit, or misrepresentation 
in securing the license, or in the conduct of 
the licensed activity; 

“(c) Violation of any of the provisions of 
this compact; 

“(d) Addiction to the use of or trafficking 
in morphine, opium, cocaine, or other nar- 
cotic drug; 

“(e) Employing, hiring, or procuring any 
person in violation of this compact or in- 
ducing or otherwise aiding or abetting any 
person to violate the terms of this compact; 

“(f) Paying, giving, causing to be paid or 
given, or offering to pay or give to any person 
any valuable consideration to induce such 
other person to violate any provision of this 
compact or to induce any public officer, agent, 
or employee to fail to perform his duty here- 
under; 

“(g) Consorting with known criminals for 
an unlawful purpose; 

“(h) Transfer or surrender of possession 
of the license to any person either tempo- 
rarily or permanently without satisfactory 
explanation; 

“(i) False impersonation of another U- 
censee under this compact; 

“(j) Receipt or solicitation of anything 
of value from any person other than the 
licensee’s employer as consideration for the 
selection or retention for employment of any 
longshoreman; 

“(k) Coercion of a longshoreman by threat 
of discrimination or violence or economic 
reprisal, to make purchases from or to utilize 
the services of any person; 

“(1) Lending any money to or borrowing 
any money from a longshoreman for which 
there is a charge of interest or other con- 
sideration; and 

“(m) Membership in a labor organization 
which represents longshoremen or 
watchmen; but nothing in this section shall 
be deemed to prohibit pier superintendents 
or hiring agents from being represented by 
a labor organization or organizations which 
do not also represent longshoremen or port 
watchmen. The American Federation of 
Labor, the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions and any other similar federation, con- 
gress or other organization of national or 
international occupational or industrial 
labor organizations shall not be considered 
an organization which represents longshore- 
men or port watchmen within the meaning 
of this section although one of the federated 
or constituent labor organizations thereof 
may represent longshoremen or port watch- 
men. 
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“ARTICLE VI 
“Stevedores 

“1, On or after the Ist of December 1953, 
no person shall act as a stevedore within 
the port of New York district without having 
first obtained a license from the commission, 
and no person shall employ a stevedore to 
perform services as such within the port of 
New York district unless the stevedore is sọ 
licensed. 

“2. Any person intending to act as a 
stevedore within the port of New York dis- 
trict shall file in the office of the commis- 
sion a written application for a license to 
engage in such occupation, duly signed and 
verified as follows: 

“(a) If the applicant is a natural person, 
the application shall be signed and verified 
by such person and if the applicant is a 
partnership, the application shall be signed 
and verified by each natural person com- 
posing or intending to compose such partner- 
ship. The application shall state the full 
name, age, residence, business address (if 
any), present and previous occupations of 
each natural person so signing the same, and 
any other facts and evidence as may be re- 
quired by the commission to ascertain the 
character, integrity, and identity of each 
natural person so signing such application. 

“(b) If the applicant is a corporation, the 
application shall be signed and verified by 
the president, secretary and treasurer there- 
of, and shall specify the name of the corpo- 
ration, the date and place of its incorpora- 
tion, the location of its principal place of 
business, the names and addresses of, and 
the amount of the stock held by stockholders 
owning 5 percent or more of any of the stock 
thereof, and of all officers (including all 
members of the- board of directors). The 
requirements of subdivision (a) of this sec- 
tion as to a natural person who is a mem- 
ber of a partnership, and such requirements 
as may be specified in rules and regulations 
promulgated by the commission, shall apply 
to each such officer or stockholder and their 
successors in office or interest as the case 
may be. 

“In the event of the death, resignation or 
removal of any officer, and in the event of 
any change in the list of stockholders who 
shall own 6 percent or more of the stock of 
the corporation, the secretary of such corpo- 
ration shall forthwith give notice of that 
fact in writing to the commission, certified 
by said secretary. 

“3. No such license shall be granted 

“(a) If any person whose signature or 
name appears in the application is not the 
real party in interest required by section 2 
of this article to sign or to be identified in 
the application or if the person so signing 
or named in the application is an undisclosed 
agent or trustee for any such real party in 
interest 

“(b) Unless the commission shall be satis- 
fied that the applicant and all members, 
officers, and stockholders required by sec- 
tion 2 of this article to sign or be identified 
in the application for license possess good 
character and integrity; 

“(c) Unless the applicant is either a nat- 
ural person, partnership, or corporation; 

“(d) Unless the applicant shall be a party 
to a contract then in force or which will 
take effect upon the issuance of a license, 
with a carrier of freight by water for the 
loading and unloading by the applicant of 
one or more vessels of such carrier at a pier 
within the port of New York district; 

“(e) If the applicant or any member, ofl- 
cer, or stockholder required by section 2 of 
this article to sign or be identified in the 
application for license has, without subse- 
quent pardon, been convicted by a court of 
the United States or any State or Territory 
thereof of the commission of, or the attempt 
or conspiracy to commit, treason, murder, 
manslaughter, or any felony or high mis- 
demeanor or any of the misdemeanors or 
Offenses described in subdivision (b) of sec- 
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tion 3 of article V. Any applicant ineligible 
for a license by reason of any such conviction 
may submit satisfactory evidence to the 
commission that the person whose conviction 
was the basis of ineligibility has for a period 
of not less than 5 years, measured as herein- 
after provided and up to the time of appli- 
cation, so conducted himself as to warrant 
the grant of such license, in which event the 
commission may, in its discretion issue an 
order removing such ineligibility. The afore- 
said period of 5 years shall be measured 
either from the date of payment of any fine 
imposed upon such person or the suspension 
of sentence or from the date of his unre- 
voked release from custody by parole, com- 
mutation, or termination of his sentence; 

“(f) If, on or after July 1, 1953, the ap- 
plicant has paid, given, caused to have been 
paid or given or offered to pay or give to 
any officer or employee of any carrier of 
freight by water any valuable consideration 
for an improper or unlawful purpose or to 
induce such person to procure the employ- 
ment of the applicant by such carrier for 
the performance of stevedoring services; 

“(g) If, on or after July 1, 1953, the ap- 
plicant has paid, given, caused to be paid 
or given or offered to pay or give to any 
officer or representative of a labor organiza- 
tion any valuable consideration for an im- 
proper or unlawful purpose or to induce 
such officer or representative to subordinate 
the interests of such labor organization or 
its members in the management of the affairs 
of such labor organization to the interests 
of the applicant. 

“4, When the application shall have been 
examined and such further inquiry and in- 
vestigation made as the commission shall 
deem proper and when the commission shall 
be satisfied therefrom that the applicant 
possesses-the qualifications and requirements 
prescribed in this article, the commission 
shall issue and deliver a license to such ap- 
plicant. The commission may issue a tem- 
porary permit to any applicant for a license 
under the provisions of this article pending 
final action on an application made for such 
a license. Any such permit shall be valid 
for a period not in excess of 30 days. 

“5. A license granted pursuant to this arti- 
cle shall be for a term of 2 years or fraction 
of such 2-year period, and shall expire on 
the Ist day of December of each odd-num- 
bered year. In the event of the death of 
the licensee, if a natural person, or its 
termination or dissolution by reason of the 
death of a partner, if a partnership, or if 
the licensee shall cease to be a party to any 
contract of the type required by subdivision 
(d) of section 3 of this article, the license 
shall terminate 90 days after such event or 
upon its expiration date, whichever shall be 
sooner. A license may be renewed by the 
commission for successive 2-year periods 
upon fulfilling the same requirements as 
are set forth in this article for an original 
application. 

“6. Any license issued pursuant to this 
article may be revoked or suspended for such 
period as the Commission deems in the pub- 
lic interest or the licensee thereunder may 
be reprimanded for any of the following of- 
fenses on the part of the licensee or of any 
person required by section 2 of this article 
to sign or be identified in an original appli- 
cation for a license: 

“(a) Conviction of a crime or other cause 
which would permit or require disqualifica- 
tion of the licensee from receiving a license 
upon original application; 

“(b) Fraud, deceit, or misrepresentation 
in securing the license or in the conduct of 
the licensed activity; 

“(c) Failure by the licensee to maintain 
a complete set of books and records contain- 
ing a true and accurate account of the 
licensee’s receipts and disbursements arising 
out of his activities within the port of New 
York district; 
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“(d) Failure to keep said books and rec- 
ords available during business hours for 
inspection by the Commission and its duly 
designated representatives until the expira- 
tion of the fifth calendar year following the 
calendar year during which occurred * 
transactions recorded therein; 

“(e) Any other offense described in <u! 
divisions (c) to (i) inclusive, of section 7 of 
article V. 

“ARTICLE VII 
“Prohibition of public loading 

“1. The States of New Jersey and New York 
hereby find and declare that the transfer of 
cargo to and from trucks at piers and other 
waterfront terminals in the port of New York 
district has resulted in vicious and notorious 
abuses by persons commonly known as “pub= 
lie loaders.” There is compelling evidence 
that such persons have exacted the payment 
of exorbitant charges for their services, real 
and alleged, and otherwise extorted large 
sums through force, threats of violence, un- 
authorized labor disturbances, and other co- 
ercive activities, and that they have been 
responsible for and abetted criminal activi- 
ties on the waterfront. These practices 
which have developed in the port of New 
York district impose unjustified costs on the 
handling of goods in and through the port 
of New York district, and increase the prices 
paid by consumers for food, fuel, and other 
necessaries, and impair the economic sta- 
bility of the port of New York district. It 
is the sense of the legislatures of the States 
of New York and New Jersey that these prac- 
tices and conditions must be eliminated to 
prevent grave injury to the welfare of the 
people. 

“2. It is hereby declared to be against the 
public policy of the States of New Jersey and 
New York and to be unlawful for any person 
to load or unload waterborne freight onto 
or from vehicles other than railroad ears at 
piers or at other waterfront terminals within 
the port of New York district, for a fee or 
other compensation, other than the follow- 
ing persons and their employees: 

“(a) Carriers of freight by water, but only 
at piers at which their vessels are berthed: 

“(b) Other carriers of freight (including 
but not limited to railroads and truckers), 
but only in connection with freight trans- 
ported or to be transported by such carriers; 

“(c) Operators of piers or other waterfront 
terminals (including railroads, truck termi- 
nal operators, warehousemen and other per- 
sons), but only at piers or other waterfront 
terminals operated by them; 

“(d) Shippers or consignees of freight, 
but only in connection with freight shipped 
by such shipper or consigned to such Gons 
signee; 

“(e) Stevedores licensed under article vr. 
whether or not such waterborne freight has 
been or is to be transported by a carrier of 
freight by water with which such stevedore 
shall have a contract of the type prescribed 
by subdivision (d) of section 3 of article VI. 

“Nothing herein contained shall be deemed 
to permit any such loading or unloading of 
any waterborne freight at any place by any 
such person by means of any independent 
contractor, or any other agent other than 
an employee, unless such independent con- 
tractor is a person permitted by this article 
to load or unload such freight at such place 
in his own right. i 

“ARTICLE VIIT 
“Longshoremen 

“1. The commission shall establish a long- 
shoremen’s register in which shall be in- 
cluded all qualified longshoremen eligible, 
as hereinafter provided, for employment as 
such in the port of New York district. On 
or after the Ist day of December 1953, no 
person shall act as a longshoreman within 
the port of New York district unless at the 
time he is included in the longshoremen’s 
register, and no person shall employ another 
to work as a longshoreman within the port 
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other person is included in the longshore- 
men’s register. 

“2, Any person applying for inclusion in 
the longshoremen’s register shall file at such 
place and in such manner as the Commission 
shall designate a written statement, signed 
and verified by such person, setting forth 
his full name, residence address, social- 
security number, and such further facts and 
evidence as the commission may prescribe 
to establish the identity of such person and 
his criminal record, if any. 

“3. The commission may in its discretion 
deny application for inclusion in the long- 
shoremen’s register by a person— 

“(a) Who has been convicted by a court 
of the United States or any State or terri- 
tory thereof, without subsequent pardon, 
of treason, murder, manslaughter, or of any 
felony or high misdemeanor or of any of 
the misdemeanors or offenses described in 
subdivision (b) of section 3 of article V or 
of attempt or conspiracy to commit any of 
such crimes; 

“(b) Who knowingly or willingly advo- 
cates the desirability of overthrowing or de- 
stroying the Government of the United 
States by force or violence or who shall be 
a member of a group which advocates such 
desirability knowing the purposes of such 
group includes such advocacy; 

“(c) Whose presence at the piers or other 
waterfront terminals in the port of New York 
district is found by the commission on the 
basis of the facts and evidence before it, to 
constitute a danger to the public peace or 
safety. 

“4, Unless the commission shall deter- 
mine to exclude the applicant from the long- 
shoremen’s register on a ground set forth in 
section 3 of this article it shall include such 
person in the longshoremen’s register. The 
commission may permit temporary registra- 
tion of any applicant under the provisions 
of this article pending final action on an 
application made for such registration. Any 
such temporary registration shall be valid 
for a period not in excess of 30 days. 

“5. The commission shall have power to. 
reprimand any longshoreman registered un- 
der this article or to remove him from the 
longshoremen’s register for such period of 
time as it deems in the public interest for 
any of the following offenses: 

“(a) Conviction of a crime or other cause 
which would permit disqualification of such 
person from inclusion in the longshoremen’s 
register upon original application; 

“(b) Fraud, deceit, or misrepresentation 
in securing inclusion in the longshoremen's 
register; 

“(c) Transfer or surrender of possession 
to any person either temporarily or perma- 
nently of any card or other means of iden- 
tification issued by the commission as evi- 
dence of inclusion in the longshoremen’s 
register, without satisfactory explanation; 

“(d) False impersonation of another long- 
shoreman registered under this article or of 
another person licensed under this compact; 

“(e) Willful commission of or willful at- 
tempt to commit at or on a waterfront ter- 
minal or adjacent highway any act of physi- 
cal injury to any other person or of willful 
damage to or misappropriation of any other 
person’s property, unless justified or excused 
by law; and 

“(f) Any other offense described in sub- 
divisions (c) to (f) inclusive of section 7 of 
article V. 

“6. The commission shall haye the right 
to recover possession of any card or other 
means of identification issued as evidence 
of inclusion in the longshoremen’s register 
in the event that the holder thereof has 
been removed from the longshoremen’s reg- 
ister. 

“7. Nothing contained in this article shall 
be construed to limit in any way any rights 
of labor reserved by article XV. 
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of New York district unless at the time such € 


“ARTICLE IX 
“Regularization of longshoremen’s 
employment 

“1, On or after the Ist day of December 
1954 the commission shall, at regular inter- 
vals, remove from the longshoremen’s regis- 
ter any person who shall have been regis- 
tered for at least 9 months and who shall 
have failed during the preceding 6 calendar 
months either to have worked as a long- 
shoreman in the port of New York district 
or to have applied for employment as a 
longshoreman at an employment information 
center established under article XII for such 
minimum number of days as shall have been 
established by the commission pursuant to 
section 2 of this article. 

“2. On or before the Ist day of June 1954, 
and on or before each succeeding Ist day 
of June or December, the commission shall, 
for the purposes of section 1 of this article, 
establish for the 6-month period beginning 
on each date a minimum number of days 
and the distribution of such days during 
such period. 

“3. In establishing any such minimum 
number of days or period, the commission 
shall observe the following standards: 

“(a) To encourage as far as cable 
the regulation of the employment of long- 
shoremen; 

“(b) To bring the number of eligible long- 
shoremen more closely into balance with the 
demand for longshoremen's services within 
the port of New York district without re- 
ducing the number of eligible longshoremen 
below that necessary to meet the require- 
ments of longshoremen in the port of New 
York district; 

“(c) To eliminate oppressive and evil hir- 
ing practices affecting longshoremen and 
waterborne commerce in the port of New 
York district; : 

„d) To eliminate unlawful practices in- 
jurious to waterfront labor; and 

“(e) To establish hiring practices and con- 
ditions which will permit the termination 
of governmental regulation and intervention 
at the earliest opportunity. 

“4, A longshoreman who has been removed 
from the longshoremen’s register pursuant 
to this article may seek reinstatement upon 
fulfilling the same requirements as for initial 
inclusion in the longshoremen's register, but 
not before the expiration of 1 year from the 
date of removal, except that immediate re- 
instatement shall be made upon proper 
showing that the registrant’s failure to work 
or apply for work the minimum number of 
days above described was caused by the fact 
that the registrant was engaged in the mili- 
tary service of the United States or was 
incapacitated by ill health, physical injury, 
or other good cause. 

“5. Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this article, the commission shall at any 
time have the power to register longshoremen 
on a temporary basis to meet special or 
emergency needs. 

“ARTICLE X 
“Port watchman 


“1. On or after the ist day of December 
1953, no person shall act as a port watchman 
within the port of New York district with- 
out first having obtained a license from the 
commission, and no person shall employ a 
port watchman who is not so licensed. 

“2. A license to act as a port watchman 
shall be issued only upon written applica- 
tion, duly verified, which shall state the 
following: 

“(a) The full name, residence, business 
address (if any), place and date of birth and 
social security number of the applicant; 

“(b) The present and previous occupations 
of the applicant, including the places where 
he was employed and the names of his em- 
ployers; 

“(c) The citizenship of the applicant and, 
if he is a naturalized citizen of the United 
States, the court and date of his naturaliza- 
tion; and 
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“(d) Such further facts and evidence as 
may be required by the commission to ascer- 
tain the character, integrity, and identity of 
the applicant. } 

“3. No such license shall be granted— 

“(a) Unless the commission shall be sat- 
isfied that the applicant possesses good char- 
acter and integrity; 

“(b) If the applicant has, without sub- 
sequent pardon, been convicted by a court 
of the United States or of any State or ter- 
ritory thereof of the commission of, or the 
attempt or conspiracy to commit, treason, 
murder, manslaughter, or any felony or high 
misdemeanor or any of the misdemeanors or 
offenses described in subdivision (b) of sec- 
tion 3 of article V; 

“(c) Unless the applicant shall meet such 
reasonable standards of physical and mental 
fitness for the discharge of his duties as 
may from time to time be established by 
the commission; 

“(d) If the applicant shall be a member 
of any labor organization which represents 
longshoremen or pier superintendents or 
hiring agents; but nothing in this article 
shall be deemed to prohibit port watchmen 
from being represented by a labor organiza- 
tion or organizations which do not also 
represent longshoremen or pier superintend- 
ents or hiring agents. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor, the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, and any other similar federa- 
tion, congress, or other organization of na- 
tional or international occupational or in- 
dustrial labor organizations shall not be 
considered an organization which represents 
longshoremen or pier superintendents or 
hiring agents within the meaning of this 
section although one of the federated or 
constituent labor organizations thereof may 
represent longshoremen or pier superintend- 
ents or hiring agents. 

“(e) If the applicant knowingly or will- 
fully advocates the desirability of overthrow- 
ing or destroying the Government of the 
United States by force or violence or shall 
be a member of a group which advocates 
such desirability, knowing the purposes of 
such group include such advocacy. 

“4. When the application shall have been 
examined and such further inquiry and in- 
vestigation made as the commission shall 
deem proper and when the commission shall 
be satisfied therefrom that the applicant 
possesses the qualifications and requirements 
prescribed by this article and regulations 
issued pursuant thereto, the commission 
shall issue and deliver a license to the ap- 
plicant. The commission may issue a tem- 
porary permit to any applicant for a license 
under the provisions of this article pending 
final action on an application made for such 
a license. Any such permit shall be valid 
for a period not in excess of 30 days. 

“5. A license granted pursuant to this 
article shall continue for a term of 3 years. 
A license may be renewed by the commis-. 
sion for successive 3-year periods upon ful- 
filling the same requirements as are set forth 
in this article for an original application. 

“6. Any license issued pursuant to this 
article may be revoked or suspended for such 
period as the commission deems in the public 
interest or the licensee thereunder may be 
reprimanded for any of the following of- 
Tenses: 

“(a) Conviction of a crime or other cause 
which would permit or require his disquali- 
fication from receiving a license upon 
original application; 

“(b) Fraud, deceit or misrepresentation 
in securing the license; and 

“(c) Any other offense described in sub- 
divisions (c) to (i), inclusive, of section 7 
of article V. 

“ARTICLE XI 
“Hearings, determinations and review 


“1. The commission shall not deny any 
application for a license or registration with- 
out giving the applicant or prospective li- 
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censee reasonable prior notice and an oppor- 
tunity to be heard. 

“2. Any application for a license or for 
inclusion in the longshoremen's register, and 
any license issued or registration made, may 
be denied, revcked, cancelled, suspended as 
the case may be, only in the manner pre- 
scribed in this article. 

“3. The commission may on its own in- 
itiative or on complaint of any person, in- 
cluding any public official or agency, insti- 
tute proceedings to revoke, cancel or suspend 
any license or registration after a hearing 
at which the licensee or registrant and any 
person making such complaint shall be given 
an opportunity to be heard, provided that 
any order of the commission revoking, can- 
celling or suspending any license or registra- 
tion shall not become effective until 15 days 
subsequent to the serving of notice thereof 
upon the licensee or.registrant unless in the 
opinion of the commission the continuance 
of the license or registration for such period 
would be inimicable to the public peace or 
safety. Such hearing shall be held in such 
manner and upon such notice as may be pre- 
scribed by the rules of the commission, but 
such notice shall be of not less than 10 days 
and shall state the nature of the complaint. 

“4. Pending the determination of such 
hearing pursuant to section 3 the commis- 
.sion may temporarily suspend a license or 
registration if in the opinion of the com- 
mission the continuance of the license or 
registration for such period is inimicable to 
the public peace or safety. 

“5. The commission, or such member, offl- 
cer, employee or agent of the commission as 
may be designated by the commission fof 
such purpose, shall have the power to issue 
subpoenas throughout both States to com- 
pel the attendance of witnesses and the giv- 
ing of testimony or production of other evi- 
dence and to administer oaths in connection 
with any such hearing. It shall be the duty 
of the commission or of any such member, 
officer, employee or agent of the commis- 
sion designated by the commission for such 
purpose to issue subpenas at the request 
of and upon behalf of the licensee, registrant 
or applicant, The commission or such per- 
son conducting the hearing shall not be 
bound by common law or statutory rules of 
evidence or by technical or formal rules of 
procedure in the conduct of such hearing. 

“6. Upon the conclusion of the hearing, the 
commission shall take such action upon such 
findings and determination as it deems 
proper and shall execute an order carrying 
such findings into effect. The action in the 
case of an application for a license or regis- 
tration shall be the granting or denial 
thereof, The action in the case of a licensee 
shall be revocation of the license or suspen- 
sion thereof for a fixed period or reprimand 
cr a dismissal of the charges. The action 
in the case of a registered longshoreman 
shall be dismissal of the charges, reprimand 
or removal from the longshoremen's register 
for a fixed period or permanently. 

“7. The action of the commission in deny- 
ing any application for a license or in re- 
fusing to include any person in the long- 
shoremen’s register under this compact or in 
suspending or revoking such license or re- 
moving any person from the longshoremen’s 
register or in reprimanding a licensee or reg- 
istrant shall be subject to judicial review 
by a proceeding instituted in either State 
at the instance of the applicant, licensee or 
registrant in the manner provided by the law 
of such State for review of the final decision 
or action of administrative agencies of such 
State: Provided however, That notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of law the court shall 
have power to stay for not more than 30 days 
an order of the commission suspending or 
revoking a license or removing a longshore- 
man from the longshoremen's register. 
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“ARTICLE XIT 
“Employment information centers 


“1. The States of New Jersey and New York 
hereby find and declare that the method of 
employment of longshoremen and port 
watchmen in the port of New York district, 
commonly known as the ‘shapeup,’ has re- 
sulted in vicious and notorious abuses, of 
which such employees have been the prin- 
cipal victims, There is compelling evidence 
that the ‘shapeup’ has permitted and en- 
couraged extortion from employees as the 
price of securing or retaining employment 
and has subjected such employees to threats 
of violence, unwilling joinder in unauthor- 
ized labor disturbances and criminal activi- 
ties on the waterfront. The ‘shapeup’ has 
thus resulted in a loss of fundamental rights 
and liberties of labor, has impaired the 
economic stability of the port of New York 
district and weakened law enforcement 
therein. It is the.sense of the legislatures 
of the States of New Jersey and New York 
that these practices and conditions must be 
eliminated to prevent grave injury to the 
welfare of waterfront laborers and to the 
people at large and that the elimination of 
the ‘shapeup’ and the establishment of a 
system of employment information centers 
are necessary to a solution of these public 
problems. 

“2. The commission shall establish and 
maintain one or more employment informa- 
tion centers in each State within the port of 
New York district at such locations as it 
may determine. No person shall, directly or 
indirectly, hire any person for work as a 
longshoreman or port watchman within the 
port of New York district, except through 
such particular employment information 
center or centers as may be prescribed by 
the commission. No person shall accept any 
employment as a longshoreman or port 
watchman within the port of New York dis- 
trict, except through such an employment 
information center. At each such employ- 
ment information center the commission 
shall keep and exhibit the longshoremen’s 
register and any other records it shall de- 
termine to the end that longshoremen and 
port watchmen shall have the maximum in- 
formation as to available employment as 
such at any time within the port of New 
York district and to the end that employers 
shall have an adequate opportunity to fill 
their requirements of registered longshore- 
men and port watchmen at all times. 

“3. Every employer of longshoremen or 
port watchmen within the port of New York 
district shall furnish such information as 
may be required by the rules and regulations 
prescribed by the commission with regard 
to the name of each person hired as a long- 
shoreman or port watchman, the time and 
place of hiring, the time, place and hours of 
work, and the compensation therefor. 

“4, All wage payments to longshoremen or 
port watchmen for work as such shall be 
made by check or cash evidenced by a writ- 
ten voucher receipted by the person to whom 
such cash is paid. The commission may 
arrange for the provision of facilities for 
cashing such checks. 

“ARTICLE XIM 
“Expenses of administration 

“1, By concurrent legislation enacted by 
their respective legislatures, the two States 
may provide from time to time for meeting 
the commission's expenses. Until other pro- 
vision shall be made, such expense shall be 
met as authorized in this article. 

“2. The commission shall annually adopt 
a budget of its expenses for each year. Each 
budget shall be submitted to the Governors 
of the two States and shall take effect as sub- 
mitted: Provided, That either Governor may 
within 30 days disapprove or reduce any item 
or items, and the budget shall be adjusted 
accordingly. 

“3. After taking into account such funds 
as may be available to it from reserves, Fed- 
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eral grants or otherwise, the balance of the 
commission’s budgeted expenses shall be as- 
sessed upon employers of persons registered 
or licensed under this compact. Each such 
employer shall pay to the commission an 
assessment computed upon the gross payroll 
payments made by such employer to long- 
shoremen, pier superintendents, hiring 
agents, and port watchmen for work or labor 
performed within the port of New York dis- 
trict, at a rate, not in excess of 2 percent, 
computed by the commission in the follow- 
ing manner: the commission shall annually 
estimate the gross payroll payments to be 
made by employers subject to assessment and 
shall compute a rate thereon which will yield 
revenues sufficient to finance the commis- 
sion’s budget for each year. Such budget 
may include a reasonable amount for a re- 
serve but such amount shall not exceed 10 
percent of the total of all other items of ex- 
penditure contained therein. Such reserve 
shall be used for the stabilization of annual 
assessments, the payment of operating 
deficits and for the repayment of advances 
made by the two States. 

“4. The amount required to balance the 
commission's budget, in excess of the esti- 
mated yield of the maximum assessment, 
shall be certified by the commission, with 
the approval of the respective governors, 
to the legislatures of the 2 States, in pro- 
portion to the gross annual wage payments 
made to longshoremen for work in each State 
within the port of New York district. The 
legislatures shall annually appropriate to the 
commission the amount so certified, 

“5. The commission may provide by regu- 
lation for the collection and auditing of 
assessments. Such assessments hereunder 
shall be payable pursuant to such provisions 
for administration, collection, and enforce- 
ment as the States may provide by concur- 
rent legislation. In addition to any other 
sanction provided by law, the commigsion 
may revoke or suspend any license held by 
any person under this compact, or his privi- 
lege of employing persons registered or 
licensed hereunder, for nonpayment of any 
assessment when due, 

“6. The assessment hereunder shall be in 
lieu of any other charge for the issuance of 
licenses to stevedores, pier superintendents, 
hiring agents and port watchmen or for the 
registration of longshoremen or use of an 
employment information center. The com- 
mission shall establish reasonable procedures 
for the consideration of protests by affected 
employees concerning the estimates and 
computation of the rate of assessment, 


“ARTICLE XIV 
“General violations; prosecutions; penalties 


1. The failure of any witness, when duly 
subpenaed to attend, give testimony or 
produce other evidence, whether or not at a 
hearing, shall be punishable by the Superior 
Court in New Jersey and the Supreme Court 
in New York in the same manner as said fail- 
ure is punishable by such court in a case 
therein pending. 

“2. Any person who, having been sworn or 
affirmed as a witness in any such hearing, 
shall wilfully give false testimony or who 
shall wilfully make or file any false or 
fraudulent report or statement required by 
this compact to be made or filed under oath, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, punishable 
by a fine of not more than $1,000 or im- 
prisoned for not more than 1 year or both. 

“3. Any person who violates or attempts 
or conspires to violate any other provision of 
this compact shall be punishable as may be 
provided by the 2 States by action of the 
legislature of either State concurred in by 
the legislature of the other. 

“4, Any person who interferes with or 
impedes the orderly registration of long- 
shoremen pursuant to this compact or who 
conspires to or attempts to interfere with or 
impede such registration shall be punishable 
as may be provided by the 2 States by action 
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of the legislature of either State concurred 
in by the legislature of the other. 

“5. Any person who directly or indirectly 
inflicts or threatens to inflict any injury, 
damage, harm or loss or in any other manner 
practices intimidation upon or against any 
person in order to induce or compel such 
person or any other person to refrain from 
registering pursuant to this compact shall be 
punishable as may be provided by the 2 
States by action of the legislature of either 
State concurred in by the legislature of the 
other. 

“6. In any prosecution under this com- 
pact, it shall be sufficient to prove only a 
single act (or a single holding out or at- 
tempt) prohibited by law, without having 
to prove a general course of conduct, in order 
to prove a violation, 


“ARTICLE XV 
“Collective bargaining safeguarded 


“1. This compact is not designed and shall 
not be construed to limit in any way any 
rights granted or derived from any other 
statute or any rule of law for employees to 
organize in labor organizations, to bargain 
collectively and to act in any other way in- 
dividually, collectively, and through labor 
Organizations or other representatives of 
their own choosing. Without limiting the 
generality of the foregoing, nothing con- 
tained in this compact shall be construed to 
limit in any way the right of employees to 
strike. 

“2. This compact is not designed and shall 
not be construed to limit in any way any 
rights of longshoremen, hiring agents, pier 
superintendents or port watchmen or their 
employers to bargain collectively and agree 
upon any method for the selection of such 
employees by way of seniority, experience, 
regular gangs or otherwise; provided, that 
such employees shall be licensed or registered 
hereunder and such longshoremen and port 
watchmen shall be hired only through the 
employment information centers established 
hereunder and that all other provisions of 
this compact be observed. 


“ARTICLE XVI 
“Amendments; construction; short title 


“1. Amendments and supplements to this 
compact to implement the purposes thereof 
may be adopted by the action of the legisla- 
ture of either State concurred in by the legis- 
lature of the other. 

“2. If any part or provision of this com- 
pact or the application thereof to any per- 
son or circumstances be adjudged invalid 
by any court of competent jurisdiction, such 
judgment shall be confined in its operation 
to the part, provision or application directly 
involved in the controversy in which such 
Judgment shall have been rendered and shall 
not affect or impair the validity of the re- 
mainder of this compact or the application 
thereof to other persons or circumstances 
and the 2 States hereby declare that they 
would have entered into this compact or the 
remainder thereof had the invalidity of such 
provision or application thereof been appar- 
ent, 

“3. In accordance with the ordinary rules 
for construction of interstate compacts this 
compact shall be liberally construed to 
eliminate the evils described therein and to 
efectuate the purposes thereof, 

“4. This compact shall be known and may 
be cited as the ‘Waterfront Commission 
ae 2 Th 

. A e right to alter, amend, or 
this act is hereby expressly reserved. — 


INVESTIGATION OF CERTAIN PRO- 
CEDURES OF THE INTERIOR DE- 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and the Senator from 
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Oregon [Mr. Morse], I ask unanimous 
consent to submit, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a resolution providing for an in- 
vestigation of the practices and pro- 
cedures of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion in considering applications for li- 
censes for hydroelectric development. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the resolution will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 142), submitted 
by Mr. Macnuson (for himself and 
Mr. Morse) , was received and referred to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, as follows: z 


Whereas the Federal Power Act specifies 
certain requirements of applicants for li- 
censes to construct hydroelectric projects, 
and the Federal Power Commission, pursuant 
to authority conferred by such act, has pro- 
mulgated certain rules and regulations gov- 
erning such applicants and their applica- 
tions; and 

Whereas the Idaho Power Co., a Maine cor- 
poration, has applications before the Federal 
Power Commission for licenses to construct 
proposed projects numbered 1971, 2132, and 
2133, in the Hells Canyon stretch of the Snake 
River (Idaho); and 

Whereas hearings on thèse applications are 
now proceeding before the Federal Power 
Commission; and 

Whereas serious questions have been raised 
as to whether the Federal Power Commission, 
in the conduct of these hearings, has failed 
to conform to its own published rules and 
regulations promulgated pursuant to such 
act, which rules and regulations were de- 
signed to protect the public interest by pro- 
viding, among other things, that affected 
parties would be accorded a full and fair 
opportunity to prepare and present all sides 
and alternatives of the question at issue; 
and 

Whereas intervenors in the public interest 
in the aforesaid hearings are affected parties 
and include: Eight Washington State public 
utility districts, and the National Hells Can- 
yon Association, Inc., comprising the Oregon 
State Federation of Labor, Washington Public 
Utility Districts Association, Idaho-Oregon 
Hells Canyon Association, Oregon State 
Grange, Montana Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, Idaho Rural Electric Cooperative, 
Inc., Washington State Grange, the Columbia 
River Development League, Washington State 
Federation of Labor, Oregon State Industrial 
Union Council, Northwest Public Power As- 
sociation, Oregon Farmers Union, Idaho State 
Federation of Labor, and others; and 

Whereas the Secretary of the Interior on 
May 5, 1953, withdrew the Department of the 
Interior from the hearings as an intervenor 
in the public interest; and 

Whereas this action by the Secretary of 
the Interior threw upon the remaining inter- 
venors, above cited, additional burdens in 
preparing and presenting proposals for full 
development of the Hells Canyon stretch of 
the Snake River in the public interest; and 

Whereas reports pertinent to proposals for 
full development, prepared under Govern- 
ment contract by independent engineers of 
high standing, were withheld by the De- 
partment of the Interior until the very eve 
of the current hearings; and 

Whereas the Idaho Power Co., on May 20, 
1953, filed two new applications, supplement- 
ing their original application of December 15, 
1950; and 

Whereas on May 27, 1953, the Federal 
Power Commission ordered consolidated 
hearings on all three applications; and 

Whereas without participation in the pub- 
lic interest by the Secretary of the Interior 
in these proceedings, a further burden was 
placed upon the intervenors above cited; 
and 

Whereas despite these facts the Commis- 
sion has insisted that the hearings on these 
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applications begin on July 7, 1953, as sched- 
uled, despite requests by above-cited inter- 
venors for a 90-day continuance to give them 
opportunity to analyze the Idaho Power Co.’s 
new proposals and the engineering reports 
belatedly made available tq intervenors: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Senate Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, or any 
duly authorized subcommittee thereof, is 
authorized and directed to make a full and 
complete investigation and study of the 
practices and procedures followed by the 
Federal Power Commission in considering 
applications for licenses under the Federal 
Power Act for proposed hydroelectric de- 
velopments, and in connection therewith the 
responsibilities of the Secretary of the In- 
terior to participate in the hearings on such 
applications for the purpose of protecting 
the public interest in the water resources 
of the Nation. In making such study and 
investigation the committee or subcommit- 
tee shall devote particular attention to (1) 
the practices and procedures followed by 
the Commission, including compliance or 
noncompliance with its own procedural regu- 
lations, in considering the applications filed 
with the Commission by the Idaho Power 
Co. for licenses for proposed hydroelectric 
developments on the Snake River, Idaho, 
known as the Oxbow, Hells Canyon, and 
Brownlee developments, and (2) the action 
of the Secretary of the Interior in with- 
drawing his intervention in the proceedings 
involving such applications, Such study and 
investigation shall be made with a view 
toward determining whether or not it would 
be advisable for the Congress to enact any 
legislation with respect to such practices and 
procedures and the duties of the Secretary 
of the Interior in order to insure that in the 
consideration and final adjudication of ap- 
plications for licenses under the Federal 
Power Act for proposed hydroelectric develop- 
ments the public interest.in the development 
of the water resources of the Nation will be 
adequately protected, 

Src. 2. The committee shall report to the 
Senate at the earliest practicable date, but 
not later than January 10, 1954, the results 
of the investigation, together with such rec- 
ommendations for legislation is it may deem 
advisable. 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of this resolution, 
the committee, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized to employ 
upon a temporary basis such technical, 
clerical, and other assistants as it deems 
advisable. The expenses of the committee 
under this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$20,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund‘of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee, or sub- 
committee, as the case may be. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, in 
submitting the resolution, which calls 
for an investigation of the procedures of 
the Department of the Interior and the 
Federal Power Commission in connection 
with proposed projects in the Hells Can- 
yon area of the Snake River, I wish to 
say that in my opinion certain proce- 
dures in this matter have been a denial 
of public rights, and have been weighted 
to the great advantage of the applicant 
power company, a Maine corporation. 

Federal statutes and rules and regula- 
tions of the Commission itself have been 
waived or seemingly ignored by the Com- 
mission, to the benefit of the applicant. 

Interested parties, adverse to the ap- 
Plicant, have not been allowed to prepare 
and make a full presentation of their 
position; there was even a denial of a 
request to make an oral argument on 
the motion for a continuance. 

Reports by independent engineers, 
prepared at taxpayers’ expense under 
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Government contract, and directly bear- 
ing on proposed projects in the Hells 
Canyon area of the Snake River, were 
withheld by the Secretary of the Interior 
over a period of months, and until almost 
the eve of hearings. 

Legal assistance has been withheld by 
the Department of the Interior. 

In short, the current proceedings have 
aspects of an unusual quasi-judicial 
body, which makes its own house rules as 
it goes along. 

Mr. President, I am not talking about 
the issue of public versus private power. 
I am talking about procedures of the 
Department of the Interior and the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, and whether 
their conduct in the present proceedings 
is of such nature so as to enable the 
making of a determination, in the public 
interest, of the merits of the pending 
application, or whether it is such as to 
thwart the making of such a determina- 
tion in the public interest. 

That is the purpose of this resolution 
and the purpose of the proposed investi- 
gation. 

Let me review kriefly the sequence of 
events that have led up to the present 
time, when hearings are in progress be- 
fore the Federal Power Commission. 

Application for a license to build a 
small dam on the Snake River, at Oxbow, 
was filed by the applicant company with 
the Federal Power Commission on De- 
cember 15, 1950. Previously, in June 
1947, it had applied for a preliminary 
permit. 

The Federal Power Commission desig- 
nated the application project No. 1971. 
No hearings were scheduled for several 
years. In July 1952, the then Secretary 
of the Interior intervened; and in the 
same month hearings were held on proj- 
ect No. 1971 at Baker, Oreg., and at 
Boise, Idaho. The hearing was recessed 
on July 17, 1952. 

Prior to 1953, there were subsequent 
recesses and suspensions, some at the 
instance of applicant company. 

On April 30, 1953, the Commission 
set July 7 as the date for resumption of 
hearings on project No. 1971. 

On May 5, Secretary McKay, as stated 
earlier, withdrew as an intervenor, thus 
abdicating a responsibility to serve the 
public interest. 

On May 6, the day following the Mc- 
Kay decision, the applicant company 
held its annual meeting at Augusta, 
Maine, and apparently at that meeting 
decided to file additional applications 
for two small dams on the Snake River, 
one of which it designated as Hells Can- 
yon, and the other as Brownlee Dam. 

Let me bring out at this point that 
the applicant company’s proposed Hells 
Canyon Dam has no relation to the large 
multipurpose dam at Hells Canyon that 
had been advocated by the Department 
of Interior prior to Mr. McKay’s ap- 
pointment as Secretary. They are sep- 
arate and distinct projects. The one 
proposed by applicant company is a 
small dam. The one long advocated by 
Aina agencies is a great, multipurpose 

am. 
On May 15, 10 days following the Mc- 
Kay withdrawal, and 9 days following 
its annual meeting at Augusta, Maine, 
the applicant company filed applica- 
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tions with the Federal Power Commis- 
sion for licenses to construct the two 
additional small dams. 

One of them, I understand—and this 
amuses me—is designated “Hells Can- 
yon.” 

For some reason no public announce- 
ment of the new applications was made 
by the Federal Power Commission until 
May 20, 5 days later. The announce- 
ment designated the new projects as 
Nos. 2132 and 2133. 

In the meantime, however, on May 
19, or the day prior to make public the 
two new applications, the Federal Power 
Commission issued an order permitting 
Secretary McKay to carry out his deci- 
sion of May 5, and to formally withdraw 
as intervenor. 

On May 27, the Commission announced 
that it was consolidating the new appli- 
cations, which had been made public 
only a week before, with the original 
application. 

It had, indeed, been an amazing se- 
quence of events. Beginning with May 5, 
when Secretary of the Interior McKay 
withdrew as an intervenor in the public 
interest, I cannot recall so many coin- 
cidental actions within so short a space 
of time. Had the timing of this se- 
quence of events been prearranged, and 
I am not implying that it was, it could 
not have achieved more meticulous clock- 
work. 

Nor do I intimate that up to this time 
the Federal Power Commission had de- 
viated from normal procedure, Several 
applications by one company are fre- 
quently consolidated for hearing, with 
time allowed for interested parties to 
prepare briefs and arguments. 

However, to the injury of interested 
parties in the Pacific Northwest, this has 
not been done in the present proceeding, 
and petitions, requests, and motions for 
a continuance to give these parties op- 
portunity to prepare have brusquely 
been denied. 

I should call to the attention of the 
Senate at this time that the Pacific 
Northwest, including the State of Wash- 
ington which I represent, has many or- 
ganizations that for many years have 
been concerned over the applicant Idaho 
Power Co.’s project to construct a small, 
run-of-the-river dam on the Snake 
River at Oxbow, which they have con- 
sidered would be a dog-in-the-manger 
dam preventing full development of our 
water resources for flood control, navi- 
gation, electric energy, reclamation, and 
other purposes. 

These organizations, prior to Interior's 
abdication of responsibility, had looked 
to the Department to make presenta- 
tions in behalf of the public interest. 

They have been prepared to intervene 
in the public interest themselves in the 
matter of the proposed single dam at 
Oxbow. They were not, however, pre- 
pared for the sudden surprise consolida- 
tion of three applications, two of them 
new ones only 1 week old. 

Had the Secretary of Interior, the 
Federal Power Commission and the 
Idaho Power Co. acted in concert and 
by design, they could hardly have found 
a method more adverse to organizations 
and bodies desiring to intervene in their 
own behalf in the public interest, 
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However, they did find one. On June 
1, 3 days after FPC announced the con- 
solidation of hearings the Northwest 
Public Power Association filed a motion 
with the Commission for a continuance 
of the scheduled July 7 hearings for 90 
days to enable it to “prepare technologi- 
cal and economic data required by con- 
solidation of proceedings” and “in order 
adequately to defend the interests of 
this intervenor and the public interest.” 

Then, even after that, I, personally, in 
company with my colleague, the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jackson], the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MURRAY], 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KE- 
FAUVER], and the Senator from Oregon 
Mr. Morse], requested the FPC to grant 
this 90-day postponement in the interest 
of fair play to all parties and to the 
people of the country. These requests, 
too, were ignored. 

On June 18 the petition was denied. 

To recapitulate, the Federal Power 
Commission started out, in effect, with 
one deck of cards, put in two new decks, 
shuffied the cards, and then refused to 
give interested parties and intervenors 
time and opportunity to study the two 
new decks before it started its game. 

Applicant company, which supplied 
the decks, of course had had ample time 
to prepare them and so, of course, were 
thoroughly conversant with them. 

The Federal Power Commission ac- 
cepted the two new decks as submitted 
without, it appears, regard to its own 
rules and regulations, and substituting, 
instead, its own house rules to meet a 
rather remarkable situation. 

Such methods aroused, and properly 
so I think, many Pacific Northwest or- 
ganizations concerned with the develop- 
ment of water resources for the maxi- 
mum benefit of the region and its people. 

On the same date the Federal Power 
Commission denied the petition of the 
Northwest Public Power Association, 
these organizations incorporated as the 
National Hells Canyon Association 
The association was denied an oppor- 
tunity to prepare and to present its case. 

The national association comprises the 
following groups and federations, 

Oregon: Oregon State Grange, Ore- 
gon State Federation of Labor, Oregon 
State Industrial Union Council, Oregon 
Farmers Union. 

This list comprises, I would say, about 
the most substantial elements of the so- 
called agricultural and labor interests in 
the entire State of Oregon. 

Washington: Washington State 
Grange, Washington Public Utility Dis- 
tricts Association, Washington State 
Federation of Labor. 

I may say all of these men are elected 
by the people to serve as commissioners 
of a particular utility district. 

Idaho: Idaho-Oregon Hells Canyon 
Association, Idaho State Federation of 
Labor, Idaho Rural Electric Coopera- 
tive, Inc. 

Montana: Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association. 

Regional: The Columbia River Devel- 
opment League, Northwest Public Power 
Association. 

The National Hells Canyon Associa- 
tion—the association that was rebuffed 
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and denied an opportunity to present its 
case—whose component organizations 
represent three-quarters of a millon citi- 
zens, also has petitioned for a continu- 
ance and been denied, both by the hear- 
ing examiner, and by the full Commis- 
sion. 

Not only was their motion for contin- 
uance denied; they also were denied the 
right to oral arguments in behalf of their 
motion for a continuance, thus some- 
what adding insult to injury. 

Motions for continuance by eight pub- 
lic-utility districts, likewise intervenors 
in these proceedings, also have been 
denied. 

These public-utility districts, organ- 
ized and existing as municipalities pur- 
suant to the laws of the State of Wash- 
ington, are Public Utility District No. 1 
of Klickitat County, Benton County 
Public Utility District, Clark County 
Public Utility District, Public Utility Dis- 
trict No. 1 of Skamania County, Public 
Utility District No. 2 of Pacific County, 
Public Utility District No. 3 of Mason 
County, Franklin County Public Utility 
District No. 1, Lewis County Public 
Utility District. 

The Secretary’s actions have a direct 
and significant bearing on the requests 
for continuance that have been made, 
perhaps also on the rebuff to intervenors 
in the public interest by the Federal 
Power Commission. 

Engineering reports prepared months 
ago by independent experts presenting 
technical data on schemes proposed by 
the Idaho Power Company and on the 
multipurpose Federal dam that had been 
advocated by the Bureau of Reclamation 
and Corps of Engineers, were, as I stated 
before, to all purpose and effect sup- 
pressed by the Secretary of the Interior 
until the eve of the hearing. 

There is a question as to whether in- 
dependent reports deprecating the feas- 
ibility of Idaho Power Co. project pro- 
posals would have ever been brought to 
light had it not been for the enterprise 
of the Wenatchee (Wash.) World, which 
on June 8, after this amazing series of 
events, disclosed the findings in one of 
them. These findings, were strongly 
favorable to a multipurpose Federal high 
dam at Hells Canyon, and estimated cost 
of power at this dam at $19.09 per kilo- 
watt-year in comparison with a cost of 
$41.07 for an Idaho Power Co. 3-dam 
scheme. 

Prior to the Wenatchee World's dis- 
closure the very existence of this report, 
and of three other independent reports, 
had never been acknowledged, although 
the principal independent report had 
been in possession of the officials since 
last February 25. 

Pressed to make the suppressed or 
withheld reports available to the press 
and public, Secretary McKay ultimately 
announced that they would be turned 
Over to the Federal Power Commission. 
A physical transfer, however, was not 
made for several days, and intervenors 
in the public interest did not receive cop- 
ies until less than 3 weeks prior to the 
hearings. 

Mr. President, these are among the 
matters which I think should be exam- 
ined into by an appropriate committee 
of the Congress, 
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One of the reports, and a major re- 
port, as a matter of record was sent to 
the Department of the Interior on Feb- 
ruary 25. Secretary McKay, in a state- 
ment denying suppression of this report, 
said that it had been revised in the in- 
terim between its original submission and 
its eventual release to the public follow- 
ing disclosure of its findings by the We- 
natchee World more than 3 months 
later. 

The report, as at long last made avail- 
able a few days ago, shows no evidence 
on its face of any revisions. I do not say 
that revisions were made or not made, 
but at least they are not apparent from 
cursory examination. 

Mr. President, at this point I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
PEcorD a press article published in the 
Bellingham (Wash.) Labor News, July 
9, 1953. It 's headed “National Hells 
Canyon Head Declares Suppression of 
Two Reports Hurts Public Cause.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


NATIONAL HELLS CANYON HEAD DECLARES SUP- 
PRESSION OF Two REPORTS HURTS PUBLIC 
CAUSE 


James T. Marr, president of the National 
Hells Canyon Association, charged Depart- 
ment of the Interior officials are continuing to 
suppress engineering reports which show the 
proposed high dam at Hells Canyon is su- 
perior to the Oxbow project proposals of the 
Idaho Power Co, 

“It has come to my attention that the 
Department of the Interior designated as 
‘restricted’ information two more engineering 
reports which are favorable to the high dam 
at Hells Canyon and show weaknesses of 
the Idaho Power Co.’s proposals,” Marr said. 

“Although the Department withdrew ob- 
jections to the company’s scheme, these re- 
ports should have been released to other 
intervenors who are representing the public 
interest. Apparently the Department is con- 
tinuing its policy of suppressing reports 
which show the many shortcomings of the 
company's plan for river development. The 
report by John S. Cotton, internationally 
known consulting engineer of San Anselmo, 
Calif., and the engineering reports by Rit- 
ter, Hill & Crandall were also kept from the 
public until a Washington State newspaper 
revealed they were being suppressed. 

“Secretary of Interior Douglas McKay 
told the Federal Power Commission his De- 
partment would turn over the information 
which it has on Hells Canyon. We who 
are fighting the people's battle in this case 
want to know when McKay intends to make 
public engineering reports showing the 
greater multiple purpose benefits which 
come from the high-dam plan. They will 
be of little use after the hearing. The in- 
formation is needed now to prepare defense 
against the Hells Canyon giveaway. 

“The first report which the Interior De- 
partment has kept from the public is the 
report, dated March 30, 1953, from L. M. 
McClellan, chief engineer, Bureau of Recla- 
mation, Denver. Mr. McClellan's report 
shows estimated cost of the Idaho Power 
Co.’s three-dam project to be 8304. 269,000, 
instead of $132,000,000 as stated by the com- 
pany. 

“The second is a March 1952 report by the 
United States Army engineers reviewing that 
part of the Army engineers 308 report on 
Columbia Basin development, which dealt 
with alternative proposals for Hells Can- 
yon. The report shows that without Hells 
Canyon Dam, the various other schemes for 
river development result in loss of between 
300,000 and 700,000 potential kilowatts. 
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“When McKay withdrew his Department's 
objections against giving away the Hells 
Canyon site to the power company, he said 
the Commission would get ‘all available in- 
formation,’ Marr said. Then a few weeks 
later in a Portland speech he said he fa- 
vored granting the company’s applications, 
which prevent building Hells Canyon Dam. 

“That definitely stacked the cards against 
the public. Do you suppose engineers in 
McKay’s Department will testify against the 
company when they know the boss is in 
favor of the company.” 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, Sec- 
retary McKay, who announced with some 
fanfare on May 5 that he was withdraw- 
ing as an intervenor, has spurned ap- 
peals from constituents that he recon- 
sider and intervene in the interest of the 
people of the Pacific Northwest and of 
the Nation generally. 

Instead, he unofficially intervened to 
the advantage of the Idaho Power Co. 

A letter to the Federal Power Commis- 
sion on the opening day of the hearing 
called attention to an obvious gap in the 
Idaho Power Co.’s case and recommended 
a way to close it. 

One of the defects in the Idaho Power 
Co.’s application was the absence of time 
elements for constructions, should the 
Federal Power Commission grant its 
applications. 

Secretary McKay proposed a time 
limitation. Witnesses for the applicant 
have since testified as to dates when 
completion of each project might be 
feasible. 

Although Secretary McKay has made 
Department engineers available to the 
Federal Power Commission as staff affili- 
ates, he has, according to the transcript 
of proceedings, declined to permit his 
legal staff to participate in the case. 

Mr. President, I had intended at this 
point to take up the matter of the rules 
and regulations of the Federal Power 
Commission itself, together with provi- 
sions of the Federal Power Act and the 
Administrative Procedures Act, as they 
relate to these proceedings. 

My able colleague, the distinguished 
junior Senator from Oregon, dealt at 
length upon this phase of the subject 
in his floor speech of Saturday. 

I understand the Senator from Oregon 
would like to associate himself with me 
in these suggestions. 

For that reason, and to save the time 
of the Senate, I wish to associate myself 
with his remarks in this connection, 
which are published on page 8808 of the 
RECORD, 

I think there can be no doubt that 
the rules and regulations of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, as formulated, 
adopted, and published by the Commis- 
sion, have not been complied with in 
these proceedings and that inadequate 
and makeshift rules have been substi- 
tuted instead. 

The deviations, in my opinion, are 
serious, and of such nature as to warrant 
a full and thorough investigation by the 
Congress, with authority given to the 
appropriate committee to recommend 
corrective action. 

Subject to an investigation by appro- 
priate committee and a report of its find- 
ings and recommendations, it is my firm 
conviction that the present hearing 
should allow time requested by the in- 
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tervenors. Such a course, it seems to me, 
is imperative if the public interest is to 
be protected. 

If these steps are not taken, then the 
right of the people to a fair hearing and 
a fair determination on the basis of facts 
fairly and adequately presented is in 
jeopardy. 

A giveaway of our natural resources 
would be tragic enough, but even that 
would not be as disastrous to the Nation 
and its people as the giveaway of their 
rights to a fair hearing before judicial 
or quasi-judicial commissions of our 
Government. 

When that right is exterminated, as 
is being done now by the Federal Power 
Commission with respect to Pacific 
Northwest intervenors, then our free- 
dom—yes, and our progress—will end. 

Mr. President, it has even gone beyond 
our own area. 

At this point in my remarks, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an article appearing in the 
Washington Daily News, being a reca- 
pitulation of this amazing sequence of 
events as related to Hells Canyon Dam. 
It is an excellent article, written by 
Peter Edson. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HELLS Canyon Scrap 
(By Peter Edson) 

Federal Power Commission handling of 
the controversial Idaho Power Co. applica- 
tion to develop three Hells Canyon dam sites 
indicate a determination to settle this as 
soon as possible. Disposed of in this way, 
there is apparently some hope that it will 
be forgotten before the 1954 elections. 

Hells Canyon on the Snake River—a main 
Columbia Basin tributary on the Oregon- 
Idaho line—doesn’t make big news here. 
But it’s front-page stuff in the Northwest. 

The case has more than regional interest, 
however, for this is the key to all adminis- 
tration policy on the private power company 
versus public power issue. 

Pacific Power & Light, the big California 
utility, has moved in because it hopes to 
buy power from the Idaho company if it gets 
the license to build the three dams. Repre- 
sentatives of Electric Bond & Share, one 
of our biggest utility holding companies, are 
present. And so are representatives of the 
National Association of Electric Companies. 

This is an indication of the importance 
which the private power industry puts on 
the Hells Canyon decision. 

Opposition is pitifully weak. A National 
Hells Canyon Association, headed by J. T. 
Marr, of Portland, Oreg., has been formed in 
the Northwest to support public power de- 
velopment. 

The association is long on numbers, but 
short on cash. 

The Hells Canyon Association wants a 
single high dam built by the Government 
in place of three dams. This backs Interior 
Department plans of the Truman adminis- 
tration. New Interior Secretary, Douglas 
McKay, walked out on these plans in May 
by withdrawing his Department’s opposition 
to the Idaho application. Mr. McKay's argu- 
ment wae that there was no use asking Con- 
gress for money to build the high dam under 
present Federal budget and tax conditions, 
while Idaho Power was willing to spend its 
own money for similar though smaller 
projects. 

The Hells Canyon Association claims that 
the present hearings are being railroaded in 
violation of FPC and Administrative Pro- 
cedures Act regulations. Principal basis for 
these charges is that the Idaho Power appli- 
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cation is not complete as to authorization, 
financial, and engineering data, as required. 

FPC Counsel John Mason replies that the 
regulations were burdensome and should be 
changed. FPC Examiner Costello thereupon 
overruled the complaint motion on grounds 
that the regulations were unrealistic, and 
that long proceedings would have to be 
avoided. 

This is an indication of full speed ahead 
orders to get the matter settled quickly. 
Earlier, the Hells Canyon Association had 
asked for a 90-day postponement. Though 
the matter has been under discussion and 
subject to numerous delays over the past 6 
years, Examiner Costello ruled against it. 

Hells Canyon Association considered ask- 
ing for a court injunction to halt the pro- 
ceedings until FPC and Administrative Pro- 
cedures Act regulations were complied with. 
The idea had to be dropped because the suit 
would require posting of a $25,000 bond. 
The group couldn't raise the money. 

No other obstacle is now in sight to pre- 
vent granting of the Idaho Power applica- 
tion. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
there have been published several other 
articles expressing great concern over 
the apparent haste of the Federal Power 
Commission, after all these years. Im- 
mediately after the Secretary of the In- 
terior withdraws as an intervenor in the 
public interest, there is sudden haste to 
go ahead and not allow the interested 
persons to have representation in the 
public interest and not allow time to pre- 
pare their case or to have a fair hearing 
in the matter. There is apparently a 
head-on rush to grant the applicant the 
right and the license to construct three 
small dams on the Snake River and for- 
ever to foreclose that river from its po- 
tential and ultimate development. 

I think it is time we took notice of it, 
Mr. President. There is not a newspaper 
or a publication in the entire Pacific 
Northwest which has not taken notice of 
it. They are quite upset and concerned 
about it, and they are certainly not go- 
ing to be very happy about the pro- 
cedures which have been followed by the 
Interior Department and the Power 
Commission in this matter. 


AMENDMENT OF ATOMIC ENERGY 
ACT 


Mr. ENOWLAND. Mr. President, call- 
ing the motion Iam about to make to the 
attention of the minority leader, and 
merely making it so that the bill may be- 
come the unfinished business of the Sen- 
ate, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Senate bill 2399, 
which is No. 582 on the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the bill by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
2399) to amend the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1946, as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from California. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
the bill. 


RECESS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate stand in recess un- 
till 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 57 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
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took a recess until tomorrow, Friday, 
July 17, 1953, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


ae 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate July 16 (legislative day of July 
6), 1953: 

In THE ARMY 

The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States to the grades indicated under the 
provisions of title V of the Officer Personnel 
Act of 1947: 


TO BE MAJOR GENERALS 


Maj. Gen. Halley Grey Maddox, 012852, 
Army of the United States (brigadier general, 
U. S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Cortlandt Van Rensselaer Schuy- 
ler, 014905, Army of the United States (brig- 
adier general, U. S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Lemuel Mathewson, 014980, 
Army of the United States (brigadier general, 
U. S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. James Clyde Fry, 015023, Army 
of the United States (brigadier general, U. S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. Charles Edward Hart, 015788, 
Army of the United States (brigadier general, 
U. S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Charles Draper Willlam Can- 
ham, 016496, Army of the United States 
(brigadier general, U. S. Army). 


TO BE MAJOR GENERALS, MEDICAL CORPS 


Maj. Gen. Leonard Dudley Heaton, 016960, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, Medical Corps, U. S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Silas Beach Hays, 017803, Army 
of the United States (brigadier general, Med- 
ical Corps, U. S. Army). 


TO BE BRIGADIER GENERALS 


Maj. Gen. Haydon Lemaire Boatner, 015641, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. 8. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. James Edward Moore, 015650, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Armistead Davis Mead, 015767, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. Clyde Davis Eddleman, 015842, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). } 

Lt. Gen. George Henry Decker, 015950, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. Clark Louis Ruffner, 015968, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. Ridgely Gaither, 015970, Army 
of the United States (colonel, U. S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Thomas Leonard Harrold, 016051, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Robert Milchrist Cannon, 
016163, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U. S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. John Murphy Willems, 016176, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

TO BE BRIGADIER GENERALS, MEDICAL CORPS 


Brig. Gen. James Ogilvie Gillespie, 016711, 
Army of the United States (colonel, Medical 
Corps, U. S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. James Patrick Cooney, O17338, 
Army of the United States (colonel, Medical 
Corps, U. S. Army). 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate July 16 (legislative day of 
July 6), 1953: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

John H. Davis, of Virginia, to be Assistant 

Secretary of Agriculture. 
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Romeo E. Short, of Arkansas, to be Assiste 
ant Secretary of Agriculture. 

FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 

Carl Raymond Arnold, of Ohio, to be Gov- 

ernor of the Farm Credit Administration 


for the remainder of the term of 6 years from 
June 15, 1952. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
Howard G. Freas, of California, to be an 
Interstate Commerce Commissioner for the 


remainder of the term expiring December 31, 
1959. 


Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY 
The following-named persons for perma- 
nent appointment to the grades indicated in 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey subject to 
qualifications provided by lawr 


TO BE CAPTAIN 
Hubert A. Paton, * 
TO BE ENSIGNS 
William D, Gardner John F. McMillan 
William F. Glover John M. Ogilvie 
Allan C. Haglund George R. Schevon 
Paul Hertelendy Edward R. Stone 
Charles E. Horne Harvey J. Weese 
Leland C. Larson Dale E. Westbrook 


FER 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
¥> THURSDAY, JuLy 16, 1953 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

Father Andrew C. Smith, president, 
Spring Hill College, Mobile, Ala., offered 
the following prayer: 


Almighty and ever-loving Father of 
us all, in whose hands are the destinies 
of all nations, give to the representatives 
of a law-abiding and God-fearing people 
a spirit of responsibility for those human 
beings about whose welfare they can do 
so much or so little. Grant them and 
to all of us Americans a real human, 
tender, loving feeling for people regard- 
less of nation or race or creed, particu- 
larly for those who through no fault of 
their own or through no fault that we 
ourselves have committed nevertheless 
suffer the horrors of persecution and of 
famine. Make it absolutely impossible 
for any one of us here present ever to be 
proud or self-complacent so long as a 
Single human being is denied the free- 
dom of the children of God. Keep from 
our hearts that spirit of cynicism which 
would make us judge all things accord- 
ing to the sole standard of what we will 
get out of it ourselves, Instead, plant 
deep in our hearts a spirit of universal 
love, making us see in every human be- 
ing a creature of Thy hand and object of 
Thy love, that working for others, doing 
for others, we and Thou may know that 
we so live because we love Thee and 
want to serve Thee and come to Thee 
through our merciful Saviour. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Ast, one of its clerks, announced that the 
Senate had passed without amendment 
a bill of the House of the following title: 

H. R. 5898. An act to extend until Decem- 
ber 31, 1953, the period with respect to which 
the excess-profits tax shall be effective, 
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The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with an amendment 
in which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H. R. 3087. An act to authorize the Board 
of Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
to permit certain improvements to two busi- 
ness properties situated in the District of 
Columbia. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills and a concur- 
rent resolution of the following titles, in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested: 

S. 1400. An act to permit the Secretary of 
Agriculture to release the reversionary rights 
of the United States in and to a tract of land 
located in Wake County, N. C.; 

S. 1442. An act to amend section 202 of 
the Federal Power Act, with respect to the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Power Commission 
over persons and facilities engaged in the 
transmission or sale of electric energy to 
foreign countries; 

S. 2163. An act to authorize conveyance 
to the State of North Carolina of certain 
lands and improvements constituting the 
United States cotton field station located 
near Statesville, N. C.; 

S. 2342. An act authorizing the State of 
California to collect tolls for the use of cer- 
tain highway crossings across the bay of 
San Francisco; and 

S. Con. Res. 40. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring the placing of the inscription “United 
States of America” on containers of Amer- 
ican-made goods for export. 


STEERS AND BEEFSTEAK 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been very much perturbed about the 
growing gap between the price the 
farmer has been getting for his cattle 
and the price the housewife has been 
paying for her beefsteak. While cattle 
in the drought areas have been selling 
for as little as 5 cents to 10 cents a pound, 
7 consumer's price has dropped very 

e. 

Accordingly, I went back to the month 
of May and assembled a few figures. 
While a choice steer was bringing an av- 
erage of only 23.4 cents on the Chicago 
market, the retail average of beef in New 
York City was 63.5 cents. What hap- 
pened to the 40.1-cent profit? 

Well, to begin with, a 1,000-pound steer 
yields only 600 pounds after removal of 
the hide, head, hoofs, and other inedible 
parts, and only 474 pounds after the 
butcher has trimmed it into retail meat 
cuts. Thus, waste, processing, and 
shrinkage account for an additional 
20.9 cents in the total retail cost, and 
the farmer, in terms of salable retail 
meat cuts, gets 44.3 cents a pound, ex- 
clusive of byproducts. This narrows 
the price gap to 19.2 cents a pound. Of 
this amount, the packer gets 4.8 cents for 
the byproducts and 3.2 cents for the 
processed meat; the wholesaler then gets 
1.9 cents and finally the retailer makes 
9.3 cents. All of these figures were over- 
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all averages for all cuts of beef on the 
Chicago and New York markets for the 
month of May. 

All cattlemen who have been willing 
to view the situation objectively and 
realistically have recognized for a year 
or more that cattle prices would have to 
drop eventually. However, if they con- 
tinue to drop and retail meat prices con- 
tinue as they have in the past, Iam going 
to ask the Congress to conduct a com- 
plete investigation of the situation to 
see whether there is any monopolistic 
conspiracy among the big wholesalers 
and the big packers to regiment the mid- 
dlemen's profit at the expense of the 
farmer and the consumer. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. HELLER (at the request of Mr. 
CHUDOFF) was given permission to ad- 
dress the House for 1 hour on Monday, 
July 20, following the legislative program 
and any special orders heretofore 
entered. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? , 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, it is fortu- 
nate that the issue of extending the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act for 1 
year was not complicated by quota re- 
strictions. 

One of the original bills was both for 
and against reciprocal trade at the same 
time which would have defied the wis- 
dom of Moses. 

Reciprocal trade extension has passed 
on its own merits. 

We are now offered a separate bill, 
H. R. 5894, which would impose import 
restrictions on oil, lead, and zinc, there- 
by backtracking on our endorsement of 
reciprocal trade. 

A tariff is a barrier to trade, but it 
can be overcome. After paying the 
tariff, imports still have a chance of 
competing in the American market. 
Never forget that we must buy from 
other nations, just as we sell to them, 
not only because we need certain goods 
for the efficient operation of our own 
economy, but to encourage the two-way 
trade that will help to raise living stand- 
ards everywhere and,thus lessen the 
economic’ tensions that are a breeding 
ground for war. 

A quota, as distinguished from a tar- 
iff, is the most rigid control over the 
flow of imports. At a certain point it 
closes the door, bolts it, and the import 
cannot buy its way in. 

This bill is an effort by a declining in- 
dustry, or an unprogressive industry— 
coal mining—to impede progress. If 
the buggy makers of 50 years ago tried 
to limit the number of automobiles man- 
ufactured instead of adjusting their in- 
dustry to new products and new markets, 
they would have gone out of business. 

Many did. 

The coal-mining industry, like the tex- 
tile industry, must realize that it cannot 
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block competition. It must become more 
progressive if it is to survive. I happen 
to know, because I come from a textile 
arcea, and we have similar problems. 

I sympathize with the coal-mining in- 
dustry, but I believe that this discrim- 
inatory legislation will not help it in the 
long run, because it will merely postpone 
the inevitable. It would be far better 
for this industry to face up to its diffi- 
culties and improve its position through 
applied research, instead of shifting its 
burden to others. 

The imposition of a 10-percent quota 
on crude petroleum, and a 5 percent 
quota on residual fuel oil imported into 
the United States will hike the price of 
supplies available, and will deny to in- 
dustries and householders the fuel they 
prefer. 

The main argument advanced for the 
protection of a weakening coal indus- 
try is indirect at best. It tries to latch 
onto the fact that a strong petroleum 
industry is necessary for national de- 
fense. It is an attempt to make the oil 
industry fight for the coal-mining indus- 
try. This is a confession on the part 
of the coal-mining industry that it does 
not have much of a case. 

Liberal depletion allowances already 
give the domestic petroleum industry a 
favored position. And the national de- 
fense argument is not sound because 
Venezuela supplied so much of our pe- 
troleum requirements during World War 
II. If we resort to oil quotas now, it 
will not further the good-neighbor pol- 
icy. Reciprocal trade will be dealt a 
severe blow. 

Getting back to the coal industry, 
which is behind this legislation, we can- 
not blink our eyes to the fact that it is 
steadily pricing itself out of the market. 
The American consumer should not have 
to pay the price for its mistakes. 

Nor should the oil industry be penal- 
ized because coal mining is sick. 

As the Boston Herald observed in its 
issue of July 10, 1953: 

The effect of these oil imports is dem- 
onstrated by the use of Venezuela, a large 
oil producer, as an example. Last year, 
Venezuela spent $500 million in this coun- 
try for industrial and agricultural products 
while selling us oil valued at $335 million. 
Not much imagination is needed to show 
what the trade balance between the two 
countries would be in the event we shut 
off Venezuelan oil, 


As an afterthought, I might add that 
Venezuela would have to cut back on its 
industrial and agricultural purchases 
from the United States. 

We cannot expect New England and 
other regions to give up the oil which 
they need and the reciprocal trade which 
is necessary to their economic progress 
just to bail out a coal industry which no 
longer enjoys a monopoly position as a 
fuel, 

As I have observed before, restricting 
others is no solution for the problems 
of the coal miners. All of us would be 
willing to provide some Federal help that 
would encourage a readjustment within 
the industry to provide new outlets for 
derivatives of coal. 

This bill is not the answer. 

It would cause general harm in ex- 
change for a local and temporary relief. 
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This fact is admitted in the language 
of the bill itself. 

In an attempt to anticipate and ward 
off the solid objections to it, provision 
is made whereby quotas may be sus- 
pended at the discretion of the Presi- 
dent whenever the total of domestic sup- 
plies, supplemented by the amount of 
imports under the two quotas, are in- 
adequate to meet the total United States 
domestic and export demands. 

This is supposed to be an escape clause 
to induce us to go along with the 
measure. 

But it is secondary to the quotas that 
would be imposed first, with all the spe- 
cial advantage that implies, discriminat- 
ing against other industries and other 
segments of the Nation, and contradict- 
ing our economic foreign policy in the 
process. 

H. R. 5894 is a holding action against 
progress. 

It is no remedy for the problems of 
the coal-mining industry which are very 
real and need constructive help with the 
sincere cooperation of the industry it- 
self, but not on the basis of penalizing 
others in order to maintain an impossible 
position. 

In my humble judgment, this bill is the 
wrong approach. $ 


SAN FRANCISCO BAY TOLL BRIDGE 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 2342) au- 
thorizing the State of California to col- 
lect tolls for the use of certain highway 
crossings across the Bay of San Fran- 
cisco. Mr. Speaker, an identical bill 
(H. R. 6201) has been unanimously re- 
ported by the Committee on Public 
Works. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman fro 
Michigan? N 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the 
act entitled “An act granting the consent 
of Congress to the State of California to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Bay of San Francisco from the 
Rincon Hill district in San Francisco by way 
of Goat Island to Oakland,” approved Febru- 
ary 20, 1931, is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec.2. (a) The State of California is 
hereby authorized to fix, charge, and collect 
tolls for the use of the bridge referred to 


“in the first section of this act, at rates so 


adjusted as (1) to provide a fund sufficient 
to pay the reasonable costs of maintaining, 
repairing, and operating such bridge and 
its approaches under economical manage- 
ment, (2) to pay the costs of such bridge 
and its approaches (including reasonable in- 
terest, financing, and refunding costs, and 
suitable reserves), and (3) to repay all sums 
advanced and required to be repaid under 
the laws of the State of California hereto- 
fore enacted. 

“(b) The State of California is authorized 
to fix, charge, and collect tolls for the use 
of such bridge to pay the costs of engineer- 
ing, planning, constructing, reconstructing, 
making alterations, additions, betterments, 
improvements, and extensions (including 
reasonable interest, financing, and refund- 
ing costs, and suitable reserves), and the 
costs of maintaining, repairing, and operat- 
ing of not to exceed two additional highway 
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crossings across the Bay of San Francisco 
and their approaches. The State of Cali- 
fornia is also authorized to fix, charge, and 
collect tolls for the use of such additional 
highway crossing or crossings. After a fund 
shall have been provided from the tolls col- 
lected for the use of the bridge referred to 
in the first section of this act and from tolls 
charged for the use of such additional high- 
way crossing or crossings, sufficient to pay 
all costs referred to in clauses (2) and (3) 
of subsection (a) and also all costs of such 
additional highway crossing or crossings and 
their approaches (including the costs of all 
reconstruction, alterations, additions, bet- 
terments, improvements, and extensions 
thereof and all interest, financing, and re- 
funding costs, and suitable reserves), such 
bridge and such additional highway cross- 
ing or crossings shall thereafter be main- 
tained and operated free of tolls, or the rates 
of toll shall thereafter be adjusted so as 
to provide a fund of not to exceed the 
amount necessary for the proper mainte- 
nance, repair, and operation of such bridge 
and such additional highway crossing or 
crossings, and their approaches, under eco- 
nomical management. An accurate record 
of the costs of such bridge and such highway 
crossing of crossings, and their approaches, 
the expenditures for maintaining, repairing, 
and operating the same and of the daily 
tolls collected, shall be kept and shall be 
available for the information of all persons 
interested.” 


Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very pleased that it has been possible so 
promptly to bring to action by the House 
this bill which was passed in the Senate 
last night. I also want to express my 
appreciation to the chairman and mem- 
bers of the House Committee on Public 
Works for their expeditious handling of 
my bill, H. R. 6201, for which the Senate 
bill has been substituted, in order to 
obtain immediate passage. I would also 
like to mention that 14 identical bills 
were introduced in the House by all the 
Members on both sides of the aisle from 
northern California. This legislation 
represents a satisfactory conclusion of a 
controversy among various groups in the 
San Francisco Bay area which has come 
to the attention of the Congress on many 
occasions during the past few years. It 
was the intention of all concerned that 
by enacting this bill, the Congress would 
indicate its desire that any future con- 
troversy be returned to the jurisdiction 
of the State of California. In passing 
this bill, we are leaving to the local au- 
thorities full responsibility for the plan- 
ning, the location, and the priority of 
construction of the much-needed high- 
way crossings across San Francisco Bay. 
I am confident that there will be no 
objection to the passage of this legisla- 
tion, which is so important to the solu- 
tion of serious traffic problems in the San 
Francisco Bay area. 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to express my personal appreciation and 
the appreciation of the people of San 
Francisco to the chairman of the Public 
Works Committee [Mr. DONDERO], the 
chairman of the subcommittee [Mr. Mc- 
GREGOR], and to the members of the 
committee for the fine way in which 
they have cooperated to bring this bill 
to the floor. The legislation is the prod- 
uct of agreement among all Congress- 
men from northern California, Demo- 
crats and Republicans alike, and the 
two California Senators. Each of us 
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introduced identical bills on the matter 
to bring an end to the problem and to 
relieve Congress of the responsibility 
for deciding where a new crossing or 
crossings of San Francisco bay shall be 
built. 

The issue has been a local problem 
for a matter of 10 years and has been 
before Congress from time to time dur- 
ing the period. This bill is intended to 
leave to the State of California the de- 
termination of where and when the two 
crossings mentioned in the bill are to 
be built. The State legislature in its 
recent session decided that a southern 
crossing should be built first, as provid- 
ed in the Dolwig bill enacted in June. 
As I understand the committee’s action 
in reporting the bill favorably, unless 
some member of the committee states 
otherwise, it is their intent to confirm 
the State’s action in selecting a south- 
ern crossing location for construction 
first, and to provide for construction of 
a second crossing at some later date 
should the State see fit to do. so. The 
site would be selected by the State by 
action similar to the legislature’s de- 
termination that a southern crossing will 
now have priority. 

In view of the unanimity of action 
among the northern California Répre- 
sentatives and the two Senators I am 
sure that there will be no objection to 
passage of the bill which puts an end 
to a vexing problem. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and pass- 
ed, and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 6201) was 
laid on the table. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I make a point of order that a 
quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER, Obviously, a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 92] 
Barden Hoffman, Ill Reams 
Barrett Hunter Reed, II. 
Bowler Kearney Rivers 
Buckley Kilday Roosevelt 
Campbell Kluczynski Scherer 
Celler Latham Shafer 
Crosser McCarthy Shelley 
Davis, Ga. McMillan Small 
Dawson, Ill. McVey Tollefson 
Dingell Miller, N. Y. Tuck 
Dolliver Morgan Vursell 
Fernandez Moulder Watts 
Fogarty O'Hara, Minn. Wheeler 
Hand Powell Wigglesworth 
Hébert Ray Winstead 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 382 
Members have answered to their names, 
@ quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ee under the call were dispensed 


COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means have until 
midnight tonight to file reports on the 
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following bills, which the committee yes- 
terday afternoon ordered reported: H. R. 
5257, H. R. 5561, H. R. 4152, and H. R. 
6287. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


WAGE AND SALARY INCREASES FOR 
POSTAL WORKERS—HEARINGS 
ON BILLS REQUIRED 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, when we 
compare these rates in private industry 
with the wages paid to postal and Fed- 
eral employees, we secure an immediate 
and forceful answer to the problem— 
what is wrong with Government serv- 
ice? The starting wage in the postal 
service is $1.6142 per hour and an em- 
ployee may advance after 8 years of serv- 
ice to 82.01% per hour, or approximate- 
ly 25 cents per hour less than the begin- 
ning wage of comparable private indus- 
try. Is it any wonder that Government 
service is losing its attractiveness and 
that more and more people are turning 
to other pursuits. 

The present starting wage of postal 
employees is often less than the starting 
wage of unskilled labor and certainly 
less than the kind of a wage necessary to 
attract—and more important, to hold 
the kind of people needed for efficient 
service in the Federal establishment, 
How can the Government hope to secure 
competent people with an inadequate 
and outdated wage policy. People with 
the necessary qualifications and intel- 
ligence required for post-office work who 
have worked there for years can make 
more money in private industry, but they 
have built up a background of seniority 
and retirement rights and should not 
be made to change over. 

According to preliminary returns from 
a recent survey, conducted in New York 
City by the National Federation of Post 
Office Clerks, some 42 percent of the em- 
ployees are required to do part-time 
work, in addition to their postal jobs, in 
order to supplement inadequate postal 
salaries. More distressing than that, 
over 32 percent of the employees have 
their wives gainfully employed. If we 
were to add to this impressive total the 
employees who are disabled veterans and 
are receiving compensation from the 
Veterans’ Administration, it becomes ap- 
parent that well over 90 percent of the 
postal employees in New York City are 
supplementing their wages in one way or 
another. Certainly such conditions do 
not permit employees to perform the 
same high grade of efficient service that 
would be possible if they were paid a 
proper wage which made part-time jobs 
unnecessary. 

There is no economy in wage scales 
which are so inadequate that they pre- 
vent employees from giving full time and 
attention to their Government duties. 
I trust the chairman and the members of 
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the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service will move promptly to correct 
this condition. Numerous bills to ad- 
just postal and Federal employees’ wages 
have been introduced and I urge that 
hearings on these bills be scheduled 
promptly. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. POAGE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 30 min- 
utes on Monday and Tuesday next, fol- 
lowing the legislative program and any 
special orders heretofore entered. 


EQUALIZING DUTY ON ALL IM- 
PORTED PROCESSED TUNA 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, earlier in the 
session I introduced H. R. 4945, a bill to 
establish a tariff on fresh or frozen tuna 
and for other purposes. That bill was 
referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, but has not yet been considered. 

Since H. R. 4945 proposes only to im- 
pose a tariff on fresh and frozen tuna, 
it does not provide any remedy for the 
dangerous condition existing in the can- 
ning section of the tuna industry due to 
the excessive imports of tuna canned 
in brine and other forms of processed 
tuna now being exported to the United 
States, mainly from Japan. 

The situation which permits tuna 
canned in brine to be imported at a 
tariff rate of 1242 -percent ad valorem 
rather than at the higher rate imposed 
on tuna canned in oil is absurd and will 
in the very near future cause extremely 
serious injury not only to the tuna can- 
ners in southern California but also to 
all tuna canners wherever they may be 
located in any part of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my firm conviction, 
based on the information that has been 
furnished to me, that if we do not soon 
take some legislative action to protect 
the tuna industry, there will be many 
casualties in that industry before an- 
other year goes by. 

I wish to cite some of the figures on 
imports of canned tuna to illustrate what 
this industry is up against. 

In the first 4 months—January 
through April—of 1952, the latest period 
for which comparable official figures are 
available, imports of tuna canned in 
brine amounted to 6,072,975 pounds. In 
the same period, January through April, 
of 1953, imports of tuna in brine 
amounted to 7,589,444 pounds, an in- 
crease of more than 25 percent. If this 
rate of increase is maintained through- 
out the year, imports of tuna in brine 
will amount to more than 24 million 
pounds. 

At the same time, imports of tuna 
canned in oil have increased more than 
30 percent in the first 4 months of this 
year, as compared with 1952. 

Of course, if these increased exports 
in the early part of this year were due 
simply to fortunate catches or other 
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favorable conditions which might per- 
haps not occur again soon, there would 
be no cause for alarm. However, other 
information clearly points up the fact 
that the Japanese intend ruthlessly to 
exploit all of the known tuna fisheries 
of the entire Pacific, possibly even to the 
shores of our own country and to the 
shores of our Latin American neighbors 
and then dump all this fish in our mar- 
ket here in the United States. 

My colleagues in this body may ask, 
Mr. Speaker, how I know the Japa- 
nese are going to dump all this fish in 
this market? The answer is a simple 
one—there is no other market in the 
world, not even in the home islands of 
Japan, capable of absorbing the quantity 
of tuna that the Japanese industry is 
intending to catch. And even the United 
States market probably cannot absorb 
the potential production. Certainly this 
market cannot absorb the production of 
our own industry, plus the actual pro- 
ductive capacity of the Japanese indus- 
try, plus the additional planned tonnage 
to be harvested if present Japanese plans 
go through. —— 

Now what are those plans? 

The Japanese recently purchased in 
the United States the 3,500 ton Saipan, 
a refrigerated carrier type vessel which 
they have already announced will be 
used as a mother ship in tuna fishing. 
They have recently purchased also, the 
refrigerated 3,400 ton vessel, the Oceanic 
V, which we believe they plan to use as 
a mother ship; and they are right now 
exerting tremendous pressure on the 
Maritime Administration of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to force that agency 
to consent to the sale and transfer to 
Japanese registry of the Pacific Explorer, 
a 7,200 ton, completely equipped mother- 
ship. The Maritime Administration 
thus far has refused to approve such 
a sale, and will, I sincerely trust, con- 
tinue to resist the tremendous pressure 
being applied. 

These purchases of such tremendously 
large mother ships are not the only man- 
ifestation of the Japanese intentions to 
destroy our domestic tuna industry. Re- 
cent official dispatches and news items 
from Japan advise that the Japanese 
Government is lending every encourage- 
ment and financial assistance to a pro- 
gram of construction of 15 large tuna- 
fishing vessels ranging in size from 200 
to 350 tons during 1953. Other appli- 
cations have been made to appropriate 
Japanese authorities for permission to 
construct 18 more 300-—450-ton tuna ves- 
sels. Already this year two such 400-ton 
vessels have been completed, and will be 
in operation shortly. 

It is interesting to recall, Mr. Speaker, 
in the face of the foregoing that only 
3 short months ago a majority—3 to 1— 
of the Tariff Commission, in reporting to 
the Senate Committee on Finance, made 
the following statement: 

A sharp curtailment of imports of tuna 
and tuna-like products, whether through tar- 
iffs or quotas, would probably. benefit in the 
immediate future the domestic tuna fishery 
but might also, by encouraging the expan- 
sion of the domestic fleet, contribute to a 
later recurrence óf essentially the same com- 
bination of circumstances that brought such 
distress to the domestic tuna fishery in 1951. 
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I wonder how the majority members 
of the Tariff Commission feel about the 
expansion of the Japanese fleet brought 
about by the failure of this Government 
to take any action to protect our own 
industry. 

Now, how do we know that all of this 
potential tuna production will be put in 
cans and come to the United States? 
That, of course, is obvious. As I have 
already stated, this is the only market 
for tuna. The Japanese are clever. 
They know that with their lower wages 
and vast supply of manpower they not 
only can out-produce us, but they can 
do so at a cost, including very satisfac- 
tory profits to their operators, with 
which we can never hope to compete. 
Just as soon as they are sure that they 
have nothing to fear in the way of in- 
creased tariffs or quotas, just as soon as 
the Congress adjourns and goes home 
for the summer, the lid will be off and 
our canning industry and our cannery 
workers will be at their mercy. 

In addition to the figures I have al- 
ready cited on canned tuna in brine and 
canned tuna in oil, there are two new 
product forms of tuna being exported to 
this country. First, the Japanese are 
shipping over frozen, cleaned tuna loins. 
These do not come in duty free—there is 
a duty of 144 cents per pound. But what 
does that mean on an item that sells for 
six to seven hundred dollars per ton? 
Second, the Japanese are shipping over, 
on an experimental basis, tuna already 
packed in cans without lids, then frozen. 
On arrival in the United States, salt and 
oil is added, the lids are affixed and the 
cans are processed. ‘This form of prod- 
uct also comes in at a low rate of duty, 
127% percent. 

Mr. Speaker, it is completely impossi- 
ble for me to understand how we can 
permit such loopholes to exist in our 
tariff laws. In order that all imported 
tuna products may receive equitable 
treatment, I am today introducing a bill 
to equalize the rates of duty on all im- 
ported processed tuna. I am hopeful 
that the Ways and Means Committee at 
some time during the next few months 
will have the time and take the oppor- 
tunity to study this subject fully, espe- 
cially in the light of the developments 
just cited. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA POLICE 
AND FIREMEN’S SALARIES 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 2394) to 
amend the District of Columbia Police 
and Firemen’s Salary Act of 1943. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, will the gen- 
1 from Pennsylvania explain the 

2 

Mr. KEARNS. I will be very glad to 
explain the bill. This is purely-a tech- 
nicality and affects only the firemen in 
the District because when the new bill 
was passed, the payweek fell in the 
middle of the working month rather 
than on the first day, and we are just 
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trying to correct the language so that 
the firemen will not be penalized and 
the payweek will go on the same as it 
was previously. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I 
withdraw my reservation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (c) of 
section 405 of the District of Columbia Police 
and Firemen's Salary Act of 1953 (67 Stat. 
77) is amended by adding after the word 
“workweeks” the following: “except that 
with respect to employees of the Fire De- 
partment the first pay period shall be for 
the period July 1 to July 11, 1953, inclusive.” 

Sec. 2. Section 405 of such Act is amended 
by adding thereto the following: 

“(d) (1) For the purpose of computing 
pay of officers and members of the Fire De- 
partment of the District of Columbia for 
the pay period July 1 to July 11, 1953, inclu- 
sive, any day off taken by any such officer or 
member during the period July 1 to July 4, 
1953, inclusive, shall be considered as a work- 
day if such officer or member worked or was 
otherwise in a pay status for an equivalent 
day in the period June 28 to June 30, 1953, 
inclusive: Provided, That any such day off 
falling on July 4, 1953, shall not entitle any 
such officer or member to additional holiday 
compensation for that day. 

“(2) For the purpose of this subsection the 
term ‘day off’ means any of the days off duty 
in each 7-day period to which each officer 
and member of such Fire Department is 
entitled pursuant to section 2 of the act ap- 
proved June 19, 1948 (62 Stat. 498) but such 
term does not include any ‘platoon change 
day off,“ as such term is used in such Fire 
Department.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 
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AMENDING FEDERAL FOOD, DRUG, 
AND COSMETIC ACT 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 5740) 
amending the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act so as to protect the public 
health and welfare by providing certain 
authority for factory inspection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from New 
Jersey. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 


ther consideration of the bill H. R. 5740, ` 


with Mr. MILLER of Maryland in the 
chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. Rocers]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, this bill was reported by the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. There are some 31 members on 
that committee, and only 3 members dis- 
sented from the favorable recommenda- 
tion of this bill. Let us see what the 
purpose of this legislation is. The pri- 
mary purpose of the bill is to provide 
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clear and forcible statutory authority 
for the Food and Drug Administrator to 
inspect factories and other establish- 
ments in which food, drugs, devices, or 
cosmetics are manufactured, processed, 
packed, or held for the purpose of going 
into interstate commerce. 

That is the purpose of it. It is a very 
important piece of legislation to the 
health and safety of the American peo- 
ple. It was so important that President 
Eisenhower in his annual message on the 
state of the Union took note of it. I 
quote what our President Eisenhower 
said with reference to this particular 
legislation. I quote: 

Public interest similarly demands one 
prompt specific action in protection of the 
general consumer. The Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration should be authorized to con- 
tinue its established and necessary program 
of factory inspections. The invalidation of 
these inspections by the Supreme Court of 
December 8, 1952, was based solely on the 
fact that the present law contains incon- 
sistent and unclear provisions. These should 
be promptly corrected. 


Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I yield to 
my good friend from Texas. 

Mr. DIES. I have a very high regard 
for the gentleman’s judgment. There 
is one point that I am in doubt of on 
this bill. It authorizes these inspectors 
to enter these establishments without 
a search warrant, and permits them to 
use the evidence they find against the 
owner or operator of the establishment, 
Would the gentleman oppose some pro- 
vision that would safeguard the rights 
of the people against such sumptuary 
proceedings? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. This act 
does not prohibit the manufacture of 
adulterated and misbranded food, drugs, 
devices or cosmetics, nor does it author- 
ize the bringing of any court action for 
the seizure of any such adulterated and 
misbranded goods before they have en- 
tered the channels of interstate com- 
merce. 

In the original Food, Drugs, and Cos- 

-metic Act, the right of inspection was 
provided. However, on account of a 
conflict in section 704 and section 301 
(f), the Supreme Court held in the case 
of the United States against Cardiff that 
the existing law is factually inconsistent, 
because Congress in one provision—sec- 
tion 704—authorized inspection “after 
first making request and obtaining per- 
mission of the owner, operator, or cus- 
todian” of the factory, but in another 
provision—section 301 (f)—prohibited 

the “refusal to permit entry or inspec- 
tion.” 

This bill provides for compulsory in- 
spection and contains other provisions 
which are fair and just to the manu- 
facturer or the producer. It is no crime 
if a manufacturer or a wholesaler or 
warehouseman has putrid food, or food 
unfit for human consumption in his 
plant or warehouse, so long as he does 
not ship it in interstate commerce. This 
bill authorizes the Administrator, or the 
duly appointed agent or representative, 
to make an inspection for the purpose of 
seeing that if the food or foodstuff or 
drug is misbranded or unfit for human 
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consumption, and if it is found to be 
such, a report is immediately made to 
the manufacturer or to the wholesaler. 

However, there is no crime under this 
act, and no action can be taken against 
the manufacturer or the warehouseman, 
until the foodstuff is in the channels of 
interstate commerce, 

Certainly there can be no constitu- 
tional inhibition against the provisions 
of this bill. We should provide for the 
public health and welfare of our peo- 
ple by preventing the shipping in in- 
terstate commerce of foods, drugs, and 
devices either adulterated or misbrand- 
ed, and this bill does exactly that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. HARRIS]. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I desire 
to bring to the attention of the House 
what I think to be some pertinent facts 
in consideration of this legislation. Al- 
though it is technical in that it amends 
the Pure Food and Drug Act, the objec- 
tive sought here is very simple. I respect 
the fact that there are some reservations 
on the part of some, and I recognize and 
respect concern. It is my opinion that 
when the problem is understood there 
is not so much to be concerned about; 
that it is the object of this legislation to 
provide a procedure whereby the public 
may be protected. It is just as simple to 
say that then the pure food and drug 
law was enacted by this Congress provi- 
sion for factory inspection was made. 
For a period of 15 years factory inspec- 
tions were made. Then, as a result of 
action by a factory owner out in the 
Northwest, the matter was brought to 
the attention of the court, and it was 
held that due to some ambiguity in the 
permissive portion of the act, section 704, 
and the enforcement section of 701 (b), 
that an inspector could go into a factory 
for inspection only if given permission 
by the owner and operator thereof. 

The problem we have here today 
comes about because of that decision. 
That is just a simple proposition, 

Some raise a question as to the consti- 
tutionality, and I respect that viewpoint. 
We have had the problem thrashed out 
in committee. We held extensive hear- 
ings on it, and, in my humble opinion, 
although I would not set myself up as a 
great constitutional authority—I have 
given a great deal of study to the sub- 
ject—in my humble judgment, there is 
no constitutional question involved here 
as the problem has been brought to us. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield. 

Mr. HALE. If the gentleman does not 
want to set himself up as a great con- 
stitutional authority, I will do that for 
him, because I think he is a good one. 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman is very 
kind, I appreciate the compliment, of 
course. That is about all I care to say 
as to the constitutionality of the ques- 
tion. 

What I do want to do now, Mr. Chair- 
man, is to direct the attention of this 
committee to what I think is very im- 
portant in connection with this bill, and 
that is the actual intent. 
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The hearings are very clear that most 
of the organizations affected, associa- 
tions, the manufacturers themselves, the 
processors, are for this legislation; in 
other words, most of those who are af- 
fected most by this legislation feel that 
it is necessary. They did ask, and the 
hearings are clear on it, they did ask 
that we do one thing: That we make it 
clear as to what the intent was. 

I think it may be interesting for you to 
have information as to the history of 
this proposal. The original bill intro- 
duced merely provided for compulsory 
inspection by the inspector presenting a 
notice in writing; that was all there was 
to it. Witnesses came before our com- 
mittee and they approved that proposal, 
generally speaking, providing we would 
make it clear in the report that this wag 
not to give the Food and Drug Admin<« 
istration greater authority than they 
had under the law; that is what they 
thought the law provided up until that 
time. But we did not rest upon that. 
We amended the bill and provided for 
inspection only within a reasonable 
manner, within a reasonable time, and 
within reasonable limits. In other 
words, we provided safeguards for the 
industry in this bill that they did not 
come and ask for themselves. The in- 
tent is clear that this is a factory in- 
spection bill; that even though the fac- 
tory owner or operator may not grant 
permission, the inspector may inspect 
the facilities of that factory, warehouse, 
or establishment where food, drugs, or 
cosmetics are being processed or held for 
interstate shipment. 

Mr. GWINN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. GWINN. Can the factory owner 
at that time refuse to permit the inspec- 
tion by saying that he is not shipping or 
will not ship in interstate commerce? 

Mr. HARRIS. On that basis he can 
refuse, yes. If he does not ship in inter- 
state commerce, if he does not hold the 
product for interstate shipment, then he 
can refuse admission of the inspector. 

Mr. GWINN. Then, in effect, the pens 
alty would be the same as it is now in 
connection with meat or butter, namely, 
that he cannot ship the drugs or the 
food or the meat or the butter in inter- 
state commerce and that is the only 
penalty he is subject to? 

Mr. HARRIS. If the gentleman wants 
to place that interpretation on it as being 
a penalty, of course that is his preroga- 
tive. I do not place any such interpre- 
tation on it. He is only subject to the 
inspectors of the State under the State 
law. 

Mr. GWINN. He is not subject at 
that time to fine and imprisonment if he 
refuses to permit an inspection? 

Mr. HARRIS. That is right. There 
was some question raised yesterday as to 
the authority and the intention of this 
bill with reference to prescription files. 

We discussed that thoroughly in our 
committee. We discussed the language 
and the intent of this language. It is my 
opinion, it is my feeling as one member 
of the committee, that this does not give 
inspectors the authority and there is no 
intention of giving inspectors any au- 
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thority to go into drug stores and inspect 
prescription files and other personal files. 
That was thoroughly discussed by the 
entire committee and with the subcom- 
mittee which was set up to go into it. 
The conclusion was reached, as I under- 
stand it, and certainly it is my feeling, 
that there is no intent to extend any such 
authority to the inspectors under the 
Food and Drug Administration. 

Now, I shall be glad to yield to other 
members of the committee in order that 
the record may be emphatically clear on 
this point; to see if this is not the inten- 
tion of the other members of the com- 
mittee in reporting this bill. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. I join 
with my colleague from Arkansas in his 
interpretation of the scope of these in- 
spections. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the remainder of my time to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS, I thank the gentlemen 
because I think this is a very important 
matter that ought to be definitely clear 
for the RECORD. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS: I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I want to assure 
the gentleman that when he has finished 
the 5 minutes now available to him, if 
he has not finished his statement I shall 
be glad to yield additional time. 

Mr. HARRIS. I thank the gentleman. 
I appreciate that very much. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. After 
the decision in the Cardiff case it was 
clear that factory-inspection authority 
was permissive and the owner could re- 
fuse to permit inspection if he so de- 
sired. This bill would make it com- 
pulsory. Because of that the commit- 
tee felt that what the inspector did after 
he went on the owner’s premises became 
much more important than was the case 
when the authority was permissive. 
That was one of the reasons the com- 
mittee amended section 704 relating to 
the scope of the inspection by adding 
the phrase “within reasonable limits and 
within a reasonable manner.” 

Mr. HARRIS. At reasonable times, 
and within reasonable limits, and in a 
reasonable manner. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Just one 
other thing. That language is directed 
to several things. This bill authorizes 
the inspector to go upon the factory 
premises. Then it provides what he may 
do when he gets on the premises, and 
that is the all-important thing here, in 
my judginent. He may, under this lan- 
guage, inspect the factory, warehouse, 
establishment, or vehicle and all perti- 
nent equipment, finished and unfinished 
materials, containers, and labeling there- 
on. Now, the intention of the commit- 
tee, as is set forth on page 7 of the com- 
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mittee report, was to make this a limited 
inspection and to strictly construe the 
language, “factory, warehouse, pertinent 
equipment, vehicle,” and so forth, so that 
the Food and Drug Administration could 
not construe such language to mean that 
they could go into the factory to inspect 
the owners’ profit-and-loss statement, 
his complaint files, or to inspect files 
related to the qualifications of the people 
working for him, and many other simi- 
lar things. 

Mr. HARRIS. Including the formula 
of the manufacturer of a product. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Yes, 
These are some of the very things the 
committee had in mind when it limited 
in specific terms the authority that the 
Food and Drug Administration had to 
carry out these inspections. 

Mr. HARRIS. That is precisely as I 
understand it. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. IS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I would like to asso- 
ciate myself with the views expressed by 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BEN- 
NETT] and the gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. Harris] as being entirely correct. 
At the same time that the committee 
gave this inspection power to the Ad- 
ministrator it strictly limited it to the 
things that have been mentioned. 

Mr. HARRIS. As to the intent and 
scope of the authority the Food and Drug 
should have under this bill. 

Mr. HINSHAW. That is correct. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. PRIEST. The gentleman has 
done, I think, a great service in bringing 
this matter into the Recorp at this point 
so that the full intent of the committee 
can be made known at this point and 
reemphasized at this point. The gentle- 
man has accurately stated what in my 
opinion was the feeling of the entire 
committee, and I add my reemphasis to 
what I said in general debate yester- 
day and to what the gentleman just said 
on this subject as to the intent. 

Mr. HARRIS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I desire to com- 
mend the gentleman from Arkansas for 
the splendid statement that he has made. 
I feel it is one of the best that has been 
made during this whole debate and par- 
ticularly with reference to this matter 
that is now under discussion. He has 
very clearly stated the intent of the 
committee, as I interpret it, and I desire 
likewise to associate myself with the 
expression of opinion that has been made 
by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
BENNETT] and the gentleman from 
Arkansas. : 

Mr. HARRIS. I thank the chairman 
for that statement. 

The one thing developed in the hear- 
ings by the committee was that industry 
was concerned about the food and drug 
inspector going in and inspecting the 
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establishment and everything therein, 
including formulas, which might show 
up some other place. We say here that 
there is no intention whatsoever to ex- 
tend that authority, and that the in- 
spector shall not have the right to go 
into such personal files, including pre- 
scription files in z 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has again 
expired. : 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. CARLYLE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. CARLYLE. I wish to concur fully 
with the statement made by the gentle- 
man from Arkansas, a very fine and 
valuable member of our committee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. As 1 
of the 3 members of the committee who 
signed the minority report in opposition 
to the entire bill, I would like to make 
it clear, nevertheless, that this is 1 point 
on which everyone on the committee 
seemed to be in agreement. I hope that 
the remarks which have been made by 
members of this committee will leave no 
doubt in the mind of anyone as to the 
real intention of the committee, so far 
as protecting the retail druggists against 
‘having their confidential prescription 
files opened. 

Mr. HARRIS. I thank the gentleman 
for his statement. 

Mr. WARBURTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Delaware. 

Mr. WARBURTON. As another mem- 
ber of the committee who joined in sign- 
ing the minority report I, too, want to 
associate myself with the remarks made 
by the gentleman from Arkansas with 
regard to the discussions as to the scope 
of the examination as stated by my col- 
league, the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. HARRIS. It certainly is clear that 
that is the intention of all members of 
the committee, including not only those 
of the majority but those who filed the 
minority report. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. YOUNGER. When Mr. Crawford, 
of the Food and Drug Administration, 
was before us in the hearings, I asked 
specifically whether he thought under 
704 he had the right to inspect prescrip- 
tion files, and his answer was “Yes.” Itis 
clear that that was not the legislative 
intent; is not that right? 

Mr. HARRIS. It certainly was not, be- 
cause I think they referred, probably to 
the Humphrey-Durham Act, which gives 
the inspectors the right to go in and in- 
spect with reference to violations con- 
cerning such drugs as barbiturates and 
other dangerous drugs. This does not 
change that. It does not affect it at all. 
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Mr. YOUNGER. Under 704 they have 
no right to do that? 

Mr. HARRIS. No; they have no more 
authority than that act provides. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Again in the hear- 
ings they said they had the right to in- 
spect formula cards, the qualifications of 
technical personnel, and the complaint 
files of a firm. 

Mr. HARRIS. That is what we are 
trying to do here, to make it clear that 
they do not have such authority. That 
is the limitation we provide in the bill. 
We want the intent to be made very clear 
as to the scope of inspection authority. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Most of the questions 
I had in mind have been answered. 
However, our district has about 450 vege- 
table-canning plants. The great ma- 
jority, 99.5 percent at least of our can- 
ners, do the right and decent thing. 
Some of the inspectors sometimes are 
overzealous, and they have created a lot 
of ill will in our section. Our canning 
people are concerned. This bill appar- 
ently takes care of this situation. The 
inspectors must advise first before they 
move under this legislation. 

Mr. HARRIS. They must give notice, 
of course. Then when they make the 
inspection they must leave a report with 
the factory owner and the operator in 
charge, If they are not able to leave a 
report, if it is necessary for them tò 
take a sample, then as soon as they get an 
analysis they have to bring back a re- 
port of the analysis. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina, who was a 
coauthor of the Durham-Humphrey 
Act, and a very able Member. 

Mr. DURHAM. I thank the gentle- 
man very much. 

May I congratulate the committee on 
bringing out this piece of legislation. I 
think it is timely, I think it is needed, and 
I think it is necessary. This committee 
has always in the interest of the public 
acted promptly. I again congratulate 
them. 

In regard to the subjects under discus- 
sion at the present time, I am also glad 
that the committee is making it per- 
fectly plain that this in no way invades 
the right of inspection of personal files 
of prescriptions, and prescriptions under 
the Narcotics Act and also under the 
Durham-Humphrey Act. It will take 
care to a large extent of those things 
which are dangerous to the public. If 
not, they can be amended. But as to 
this inspection here, if we were to go into 
the common, ordinary files of prescrip- 
tions, in my opinion that would be bad. 
I am glad the committee is making it 
certain that is not the intent. 

Mr. HARRIS. I appreciate the com- 
ment of the gentleman. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana, 
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Mr. BEAMER. May I say to my col- 
league that I think it is very important 
we consider another thing. Apparently 
when the courts are considering certain 
cases they refer to the committee reports 
and occasionally to the comments made 
on the floor of the House. I hope in this 
case that if they ever review the com- 
ments made on the House floor they will 
not think of food processors and drug 
processors and manufacturers as bad 
people. Actually, the cases that were 
referred to yesterday on the floor amount 
to a very, very small percentage. 

Mr. HARRIS. That is correct. 

Mr. BEAMER. Ninety-nine and forty- 
four one-hundredths percent of the peo- 
ple, practically all of them, are good 
processors and manufacturers. We 
should give them credit. I think this 
bill will correct the situation as to the 
others. 

Mr.HARRIS. The hearing makes that 
very clear. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. DOYLE. I congratulate the gen- 
tleman on making this statement. I 
notice, however, he has used the term 
“formula” only once. Most of his dis- 
cussion is restricted to prescriptions, 
The purport of my question is this—and 
I limit my question to the subject of 
vitamin and mineral compounds: In the 
gentleman’s judgment, would it be con- 
trary to the intent of Congress if an in- 
spector walked into a factory where there 
were vitamins and minerals being com- 
pounded for public sale and demanded 
an inspection of the formula by which 
these materials were compounded? 

Mr. HARRIS. It is the intent by this 
bill, and it is very clear that we do not— 
I repeat, do not—extend authority of an 
inspector of going into the formula of 
any industry. 

Mr. DOYLE. I thank the gentleman. 
I call his attention to the report on page 
10, which cites the case of United States 
against Morton, which says: 

Inspections are reasonably necessary to 
effectuate a legitimate governmental interest; 
corporations and individuals engaged in busi- 
ness may be required to keep records, make 
reports, and permit examination of books 
and records even where such examinations 
are merely the result of official curiosity. 


In other words, your answer would 
counter that court decision so that even 
if official curiosity led some inspector to 
demand the right of disclosure of a for- 
mula, it would not be reasonable, and, 
therefore, they would mot have to 
comply? 

Mr. HARRIS. I was again going to 
refer the gentleman to the language of 
the bill that it should be at reasonable 
times and within reasonable limits, and 
in a reasonable manner. Certainly mere 
curiosity would not be considered reason- 
able, in my opinion. 
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Mr. DOYLE. In other words, the gen- 
tleman would reach the conclusion that 
that was not reasonable. 

Mr. HARRIS. That is my opinion. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I wish to conclude 
by inserting with my remarks the section 
of the report of the committee on page 7 
as to the effect and intent of this bill to 
further emphasize the scope of inspec- 
tion authority, which is as follows: 
REQUIREMENT THAT INSPECTIONS SHALL BE 

REASONABLE : 

The effect of the bill is to remedy the de- 
fect which the Cardiff case revealed in the 
1938 provision for factory inspection. The 
bill will remove any question as to the right 
to refuse entry for a reasonable inspection as 
provided for in section 704. It is intended 
to provide compulsory, but limited, inspec- 
tion authority. This, therefore, creates a 
new situation with respect to inspection, and 
the committee is of the opinion that in such 
situation it is imperative to limit the power 
and scope of inspection to be granted to the 
Food and Drug Administration. 

Several witnesses urged that the commit- 
tee adopt amendments which would spell out 
in detail specific limitations. The commit- 
tee concluded that the power of inspection 
should be limited and circumscribed without 
spelling out in detail specific limitations; 
that terminology, although general, could 
nevertheless be restricted by the amendment 
of the act to impose and emphasize a re- 
quirement for reasonable interpretation and 
application, 

The requirement for the inspection “within 
reasonable limits and in a reasonable man- 
ner” has been inserted in the bill for the pur- 
pose of confining the scope of inspection 
to “factory, warehouse, establishment, or 
vehicle, and all pertinent equipment, finished 
and unfinished materials, containers, and 
labeling therein.” 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself the remainder of the time. 

Mr. Chairman, I realize the time that 
remains is not sufficient to cover the sub- 
ject I had in mind as fully as I would 
like to. Some questions have been asked 
as to the constitutionality of the right 
to inspect as provided for in this bill. 
Some have raised the question as to the 
necessity of search and seizure. I will 
have more to say with respect to the 
latter, if and when an amendment 
should be presented. 

But, with reference to the constitu- 
tionality of the act, if there is any one 
thing that, in my opinion, is beyond any 
question of a doubt, it is that this bill 
and the powers it confers upon the Food 
and Drug Administration are constitu- 
tional. I have taken the time, as others 
have on the committee, to make a very 
careful study of the subject in view of 
the fact that that question had been 
raised. I think you will agree with me 
that the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce is composed of a very 
fine personnel. We have lawyers on the 
committee who are distinguished in their 
particular States for their knowledge of 
the law. We also have on the commit- 
tee businessmen who have proven them- 
selves successful and who understand 
the practical side of the questions that 
come before the committee. I now ask 
can it be conceived that the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
with such an outstanding personnel as 
it possesses, and, which has given as it 
always does such careful consideration 
to every subject, committed to it, would 
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come before this House with a bill as to 
which they thought there was any ques- 
tion about its constitutionality? To me, 
it is inconceivable. The reputation of 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce is such that I am willing 
to place before you its decision or deter- 
mination of the question of constitu- 
tionality as one that you will be willing 
to accept. You know how this commit- 
tee all through the years has had a repu- 
tation of observing great care before 
bills are brought to the floor of the 
House. 

There were three members of the com- 
mittee who had some doubt as to the 
constitutionality of this bill unless it fol- 
lowed a search and seizure procedure, 
but there was no doubt in the mind of 
anyone else on the committee as to the 
constitutionality of the bill. I hope that 
anyone who seriously thinks along that 
line will look at the report of the com- 
mittee. That report was prepared care- 
fully, with extreme care, with the 
thought in mind that it should be con- 
vincing. We have presented a report to 
you that we believe honestly and ably 
sustains and answers the question abso- 
lutely and maintains the constitution- 
ality of the bill. 

In addition to that, on yesterday I 
made some reference to the question of 
constitutionality in my remarks on this 
bill; and last evening, as I thought still 
further on the subject, I presented some 
extended views on the question of con- 
stitutionality which are in the Appendix 
at page A4393, issue of July 15, 1953. I 
hope everyone who is interested in the 
subject will examine these remarks, be- 
cause I believe they will answer the 
question of constitutionality to the sat- 
isfaction of anyone with an open mind, 
and who is willing to be convinced on 
the basis of reason and the Supreme 
Court cases contained in my remarks. 

It is my intention to include in the 
remarks I am now making this brief 
which I hold in my hand dealing with 
the question of constitutionality. It also 
shows that the fourth amendment deal- 
ing with search and seizure has abso- 
lutely no application whatsoever to this 
bill. I realize that time does not permit 
my presenting to you at this time all 
that I would like to say on the subject, 
but I do want you to know that this brief 
was prepared with great care, and it is 
presented to the House in the hope that 
it will so satisfactorily answer the ques- 
tion that has been raised as to constitu- 
tionality that the question will not be 
raised again. Every statement that is 
made in this brief as to the constitu- 
tionality of this proposed law before us 
this morning is documented by Supreme 
Court decisions that leave no doubt 
whatsoever as to the constitutionality 
of the bill. Furthermore, even the mi- 
nority report that raises the question 
says that they who signed it have been 
unable to find any case that would at- 
tack the constitutionality of this act, and 
that is true. It was a frank statement 
and a true statement. They have 
searched the books; they have expended 
hours of time; they burned the midnight 
oil. And I have challenged them to pre- 
sent one single case that upholds their 
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3 They have been unable to 
0 So. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, it is my de- 
sire to answer in some detail the claim 
that has been made that the Congress 
does not have the constitutional right 
to enact a bill such as before us (H. R. 
5740) to confer the power of inspection 
on the Food and Drug Administration is 
absolutely without merit. 

The proposed inspection clearly vio- 
lates neither the fourth amendment nor 
any other constitutional right. 

The bill relates to “any factor, ware- 
house, or establishment in which food, 
drugs, devices, or cosmetics are manu- 
factured, processed, packed, or held, for 
introduction into interstate commerce or 
are held after, such introduction or to 
enter any vehicle being used to transport 
or held such food, drugs, devices, or cos- 
metics in interstate commerce.” 

The fourth amendment secures “per- 
sons, houses, papers, and effects” of our 
people against unreasonable searches 
and seizures. The inspection provided 
for in the bill before us seeks to do none 
of these things. Furthermore, it re- 
lates to “factories, warehouses, or es- 
tablishments.” 

Comparable powers of entry and in- 
spection have been repeatedly conferred 
and exercised. Thus, title 26, United 
States Code, section 3601—formerly Re- 
vised Statutes, page 3177—authorizes 
revenue officials to enter and inspect any 
building or place where articles or ob- 
jects subject to taxation are made, pro- 
duced, or kept, so far as it may be nec- 
essary for the purpose of examining such 
articles, and imposes sanctions for re- 
fusal to permit entry and examination, 
and for forcible obstruction or hindrance 
to the officer. The Supreme Court has 
assumed the validity of those provi- 
sions—United States v. Mann (95 U. S. 
580); United States v. Barnes (222 U. S. 
513)—and lower courts have held that 
entry and seizure of taxable articles, 
pursuant to these provisions, did not 
violate the fourth amendment—Carvalho 
v. United States (54 F. 2d. 232 (C. A. 
1))—distillery; Hilsinger v. United 
States (2 F. 2d 241 (C. A. 6), certiorari 
denied, 266 U. S. 622)—brewery. See also 
United States v. Frisch (140 F. 2d 660, 
662 (C. A. 5)); In re Sana Laboratories 
(115 F. 2d 717 (C. A. 3), certiorari denied, 
312 U. S. 688). 

Even more directly analogous are the 
provisions of the Meat Inspection Act 
(1906, 34 Stat. 674, 1260, 21 U. S. C. 71- 
95). That act authorizes Federal in- 
spectors to enter, at any time of day or 
night, establishments processing meat 
products in order to examine the meat 
products and the sanitary condition of 
the plant—title 21, United States Code, 
sections 74, 76—and prohibits the trans- 
portation in interstate commerce of 
products not inspected and approved— 
title 21, United States Code, sections 78, 
87. The Supreme Court has held that 
the enactment of such provisions “was 
within the power of Congress in order to 
prevent interstate and foreign shipment 
of impure or adulterated meat-food 
products’—Pittsburgh Melting Co. v. 
Totten (248 U. S. 1,8). See also United 
States v. Lewis (235 U. S. 282); Cudahy 
Packing Co. v. McBride (92 F. 2d 737, 
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739-740 (C. A. 8), certiorari denied, 303 
U. S. 639); United States v. Cudahy 
Packing Co. (243 Fed. 441 (D. Conn.)). ` 

Analogous provisions are contained in 
a number of other Federal statutes. 
Like inspection provisions abound in 
State laws and municipal ordinances. 
See for example, the Chicago, Ill., ordi- 
nance empowering health inspectors to. 
enter any premises other than a private 
dwelling where food is stored or kept and 
seize and destroy any putrid, decayed, 
poisoned and infected food which they 
may find in such premises, considered in 
North American Storage Co. v. Chicago 
(211 U. S. 306); the provisions for in- 
spection of cattle and places for their 
care, referred to in Adams v. Milwaukee 
(228 U. S. 572, 580-581) ; the provisions 
for sampling and analysis of commercial 
feeds sustained in Standard Stock Food 
Co. v. Wright (225 U. S. 540); the quar- 
antine act authorizing, inter alia, in- 
spectors to “enter upon any grounds or 
premises to carry out the provisions of 
this act,” sustained in Smith v. St. Louis 
& Southwestern Ry. Co. (181 U. S. 248); 
the provisions for inspection of live- 
stock—section 6—of the ordinance sus- 
tained in Slaughter-House Cases (16 
Wall. 36); and the provisions authoriz- 
ing forcible entry into private premises 
by State officers to test cattle for tuber- 
culin, sustained in Dederick v. Smith (88 
N. H. 63, 184 A. 595), appeal dismissed 
for want of a substantial Federal ques- 
tion, 299 U. S. 506. For State cases in- 
volving the power to inspect places of 
business dealing with drugs or foods, see 
volume 22, American Jurisprudence, 
pages 822, 858-864; volume 47, American 
Jurisprudence, pages 508-510. 

Indeed the power to enact inspection 
laws has long been regarded as one of 
the most fundamental powers of gov- 
ernment. See for example, Gibbons v. 
Ogden (9 Wheat. 1, 202); Slaughter- 
House Cases (16 Wall. 36, 63). 

Such provisions, at least as applied to 
business enterprises, are a valid exercise 
of the visitatorial powers of government. 
The Supreme Court has long recognized 
that corporations engaged in interstate 
commerce “can claim no equality with 
individuals in the enjoyment of a right 
to privacy’—compare United States 
against White, supra. “They are en- 
dowed with public attributes. They have 
a collective impact upon society, from 
which they derive the privilege of act- 
ing as artificial entities. The Federal 
Government allows them the privilege 
of engaging in interstate commerce. Fa- 
vors from government often carry with 
them an enhanced measure of regula- 
tion! United States v. Morton Salt Co. 
(338 U. S. 632, 652). 

Thus a corporation cannot refuse to 
produce books and papers bearing on 
subjects of legitimate governmental con- 
cern—Hale v. Henkel (201 U. S. 43, 74— 
15); Wilson v. United States (221 U. S. 
361, 382-384) ; Oklahoma Press Pub. Co. 
v. Walling (327 U. S. 186, 196, 210). Nor 
can an unincorporated business organi- 
zation—United States v. White (322 U. 
S. 694, 699-701). Where such action is 
reasonably necessary to the effectuation 
of legitimate governmental interests, 
corporations, and even individuals en- 
gaged in business may be required to 
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keep records, make reports, and permit 
inspection of books and records—for ex- 
ample, Baltimore and Ohio R. R. v. In- 
terstate Commerce Commission (221 U. 
S. 612, 622-623) ; United States v. Darby 
(312 U. S. 100, 125); Oklahoma Press 
Pub. Co. v. Walling (327 U. S. 186) ; Sha- 
piro v. United States (335 U. S. 1, 32-33) ; 
Fleming v. Montgomery Ward & Co. 
(114 F. 2d 384, 389-390 (C. A. 7), cer- 
tiorari denied, 311 U. S. 690). 

I can perceive no possible distinction 
in this regard between inspection of 
books and records, and inspection of 
sanitary conditions in a factory or ware- 
house. It would be highly anomalous 
to hold that the power to inspect a fac- 
tory for sanitary conditions dangerous 
to health was less extensive than the 
power to inspect corporate books for vio- 
lations of economic regulations. For 
the reasons given above, the right to in- 
spect a factory, owned by a corporation 
engaged in processing articles of food 
for interstate commerce, stands on a 
very different footing from the right to 
enter a private home, on which this 
Court*reserved decision in District of 
Columbia v. Little (339 U. S. 1). 

For these reasons, the courts that have 
considered the question have sustained 
the inspection provisions of the Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act against attack 
under the fourth and fifth amendments. 
See decision of the district court in 
United States against Cardiff and 
United States v. Crescent-Kelvan Co. 
(164 F. 2d 582 (C. A. 3)). To hold 
otherwise would seriously weaken an act 
vitally necessary for the protection of 
the national health. Factory inspec- 
tion under the act, as under the Meat 
Inspection Act and like legislation, is not 
primarily a search for evidence to be 
used in criminal proceedings. It is 
rather a regulatory device which serves 
in part to advise the factory owner of 
conditions of which he was ignorant and 
to educate him as to proper methods 
and standards of sanitation, and which 
may result in warnings, voluntary action 
by the owner, and injunction or libel 
proceedings as well as criminal pro- 
ceedings. It is, moreover, not only the 
most effective, but in many instances 
the only possible means of effectuating 
the aspect of the act which those 
charged with its enforcement consider 
their most important problem—the 
maintenance, by preventive as well as 
punitive means, of adequate sanitary 
conditions in establishments handling 
foods, drugs, and cosmetics. As ad- 
dressed to such a situation, the rela- 
tively mild power of compulsory inspec- 
tion of factories which the act author- 
izes cannot be said to be unreasonable 
or to violate the fourth and fifth amend- 
ments. = 

AN ANSWER TO MINORITY REPORT 


The minority report accompanying 
the bill (H. R. 5740) to amend the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, so as 
to protect the public health and welfare 
by providing certain authority for fac- 
tory inspection, and for other purposes, 
begins with the statement that there is 
a “substantial question” as to whether 
Congress may grant to the Food and 
Drug Administration the inspection 
powers provided by the bill. 
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At another place it states that 
“whether there is constitutional author- 
ity for Federal inspection as provided for 
by section 704 has not been established 
with respect to this or any other Federal 
statute.” 

These statements, it should be noted, 
are phrased very carefully so as to avoid 
any direct categorical statement that 
Congress does not have the authority, 
under the Constitution, to grant the pro- 
posed inspection power. This is under- 
standable, because it cannot be estab- 
lished that Congress lacks the power. 

Since there are no judicial decisions 
and precedents to support a direct and 
positive allegation that the proposed 
grant of inspection authority is beyond 
the power of Congress, the method of 
attack which the minority report uses is 
to attempt to create doubts. In attempt- 
ing to create these doubts, the minority 
report makes three main points. 

The first deals with the numerous in- 
spection statutes which Congress has al- 
ready passed, and which are cited in the 
majority report—some of them having 
been in effect for many years. 

The minority report states that these 
statutes can be “distinguished” from the 
grant of inspection power contained in 
the bill, that they are not comparable.” 

These existing Federal statutes—30 in 
number—are then listed one by one, and 
certain factual statements are made as 
to each. The remarkable thing about 
these statements is that they merely de- 
scribe the inspection authority granted 
and show that in each instance the grant 
of inspection authority is incidental to, 
and to make effective, the exercise of 
one of the broad, fundamental powers 
possessed by Congress—for example, the 
taxing power, the power over interstate 
commerce, the power over navigable 
waters, the national defense powers, the 
power to regulate and control the cur- 
rency, and so on. 

If there is any respect in which these 
statutes can be distinguished from the 
proposal in the bill, or in which they are 
not comparable, then the minority re- 
port has completely failed to point out 
what it is. 

Actually, these statutes and the pro- 
posed inspection provision of the bill 
have one important thing in common. 
In each case Congress is exercising a 
broad, fundamental power—in the bill 
it is the power to regulate interstate and 
foreign commerce—in order to provide 
for regulation of one kind or another; 
and in order. to make such regulation ef- 
fective Congress has found it necessary 
and appropriate to grant inspection 
powers. This point of comparability is 
so basic as to lead to only one conclu- 
sion: If the inspection statutes listed 
in the majority report are valid, then it 
follows that the inspection power con- 
tained in the bill may be granted to the 
Food and Drug Administration. The 
minority report does not point to any 
court decision which holds invalid any 
of the inspection statutes listed. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 704 of the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, as 
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amended (21 U. S. C., sec. 374) is amended 
to read as follows: 


“FACTORY INSPECTION 


“Sec. 704. (a) For purposes of enforcement 
of this act, officers or employees duly desig- 
nated by the Secretary, upon presenting ap- 
propriate credentials and a written notice 
to the owner, operator, or agent in charge, 
are authorized (1) to enter, at reasonable 
times, any factory, warehouse, or establish- 
ment in which food, drugs, devices, or cos- 
metics are manufactured, processed, packed, 
or held, for introduction into interstate com- 
merce or are held after such introduction, or 
to enter any vehicle being used to transport 
or hold such food, drugs, devices, or cos- 
metics in interstate commerce; and (2) to 
inspect, at reasonable times and within rea- 
sonable limits and in a reasonable manner, 
such factory, warehouse, establishment, or 
vehicle and all pertinent equipment, finished 
and unfinished materials, containers, and 
labeling therein. A separate notice shall be 
given for each such inspection, but a notice 
shall not be required for each entry made 
during the period covered by the inspection. 
Each such inspection shall be commenced 
and completed with reasonable promptness. 

“(b) Upon completion of any such inspec- 
tion of a factory, warehouse, or other estab- 
lishment, and prior to leaving the premises, 
the officer or employee making the inspec- 
tion shall give to the owner, operator, or 
agent in charge a report in writing setting 
forth any conditions or practices observed 
by him which, in his judgment, indicate 
that any food, drug, device, or cosmetic in 
such establishment (1) consists in whole or 
in part of any filthy, putrid, or decomposed 
substance, or (2) has been prepared, packed, 
or held under insanitary conditions whereby 
it may have become contaminated with filth, 
or whereby it may have been rendered in- 
jurious to health. A copy of such report 
shall be sent promptly to the Secretary. 

“(c) If the officer or employee making any 
such inspection of a factory, warehouse, or 
other establishment has obtained any sam- 
ple in the course of the inspection, upon 
completion of the inspection and prior to 
leaving the premises he shall give to the 
owner, operator, or agent in charge a receipt 
describing the samples obtained. 

“(d) Whenever in the course of any such 
inspection of a factory or other establish- 
ment where food is manufactured, processed, 
or packed, the officer or employee making 
the inspection obtains a sample of any such 
food, and an analysis is made of such sam- 
ple for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
such food consists in whole or in part of 
any filthy, putrid, or decomposed substance, 
or is otherwise unfit for food, a copy of the 
results of such analysis shall be furnished 
promptly to the owner, operator, or agent in 
charge.” 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment. offered by Mr. WILLIAMS of 
Mississippi: Page 3, line 18, strike out the 
quotation mark at the end of the line and 
insert the following: 

“(e) If the owner, operator, or agent in 
charge of a factory, warehouse, or estab- 
lishment referred to in subsection (a) re- 
fuses to permit entry or inspection, the of- 
ficer or employee may apply to the United 
States district court having territorial juris- 
diction of the factory, warehouse, or estab- 
lishment for an order compelling inspection. 
Such order may be issued in the discretion 
of the court upon a showing of probable 
cause, supported by affidavit, that adulter- 
ated or misbranded products are being man- 
ufactured, processed, packed, or held in 
such factory, warehouse, or establishment 
for introduction into interstate commerce, 
or are being held therein after introduction 
into interstate commerce, or that a violation 
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of this act is being committed within such 
factory, warehouse or establishment.” 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HARRIS. Do I understand that 
the gentleman’s amendment strikes out 
section 2? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. No; it 
Just 

Mr. HARRIS. As I understand, it 
struck out lines 19 through 22. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Yes. 

Mr. HARRIS. That is section 2. Sec- 
tion 2 starts in line 19. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. That 
is right, through the first sentence of 
that. It is a technical amendment that 
changes the number into the subsec- 
tion (f). 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman is not 
attempting to strike out section 2 with 
his amendment? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. No, I 
am not attempting to strike out section 2. 
The language of section 2 of that amend- 
ment—I think it was read by the Clerk 
would be labeled “Subsection (n).” 

Mr. HARRIS. If I understood the 
reading of the amendment it was page 3, 
line 19, strike out lines 19 through 22. 
That means you are striking out sec- 
tion 2. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. The 
language I have here is of very little ef- 
fect and in fact has no effect, as the gen- 
tleman knows; and I see no point in his 
trying to split hairs, because he knows 
the thing I am amending is in subsection 
(e). If the gentleman wants to ask 
unanimous consent that my amendment 
be so amended as to let it stop at the 
end of line 18 I would have no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. I think the gentleman 
misunderstands me. My purpose is to 
clear it up. I thought the gentleman 
had an amendment to paragraph (d) on 
page 3. I was just trying to clear it up. 
I hope the gentleman understands. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I would like to 
make certain as to just what the amend- 
ment is that the gentleman is offering. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. If the 
gentleman will just give me a chance to 
explain it, I will. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I have heard the 
explanation many times. What I want 
to know is the language of the amend- 
ment; what does it strike out? And what 
does it leave in? Or just what does it do? 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
may be read again by the Clerk. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 0 

The Clerk again read the amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, in view of the confusion which 
has arisen because of the latter part of 
my amendment, which is a technical 
change and has nothing to do with the 
body of the amendment, I ask unanimous 
consent that my amendment be amended 
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so as to strike that part dealing with 
section 2 of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, under the bill as it has been 
presented to the House, representatives 
of the Food and Drug Administration are 
given blanket search warrant authority 
to enter upon the private property of 
individuals engaged in the manufacture 
or processing of food for the purpose of 
making inspections. The refusal of a 
factory owner to permit one of these in- 
spectors to come upon his property con- 
stitutes, under this bill, a crime for which 
he may be hauled into court, convicted, 
put in jail, and made to pay a fine. 

I have no quarrel with the purpose of 
this legislation. The purpose of it is to 
provide a means by which these factories 
can be inspected, and I am certainly in 
accord with that, but there are a few 
other matters we have to reconcile in 
meeting that need; particularly must we 
bring it within the scope of the consti- 
tutional authority given to the Federal 
Government. 

Let me read the fourth amendment to 
you. Listen to the language. Can the 
intent be any clearer? 

The right of the people to be secure in 
their persons, houses, papers, and effects 
against unreasonable searches and seizures 
shall not be violated, and no warrants shall 
issue, but upon probable cause, supported 
by oath or affirmation, and particularly de- 
scribing the place to be searched, and the 
persons or things to be seized. 


In my opinion, that amendment car- 
ries with it, by implication, the premise 
that any search made against the will 
of the individual who owns the property 
searched could not be a reasonable search 
under any circumstances unless made 
under the authority of a warrant issued 
upon probable cause supported by oath 
or affirmation. 

Let us see what the amendment I have 
offered actually does. 

The bill, as now written, provides that 
the agent shall seek entry to a factory 
for the purpose of making inspection. 
Under the present bill, if he is refused 
permission to enter the building, then 
the owner who refuses subjects himself 
to criminal prosecution; he makes a 
criminal out of himself. Under my 
amendment, what would happen in case 
the factory owner refused? The agent 
or inspector would have the right then 
to go to the nearest Federal district 
judge, swear out an affidavit stating that 
he has probable cause to believe adul- 
terated or misbranded goods are being 
held in violation of the law. Then the 
court, as in similar cases where such 
procedure must be followed, may issue 
a warrant and permit the agent to enter 
the place in accordance with the law, as 
set out in the fourth amendment to the 
Constitution. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. Would the gentleman 
compel a health inspector, who works 
for a municipality and has the job of 
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inspecting premises to see that they are 
sanitary, to go into court before he un- 
dertook his inspection and get a search 
warrant? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. If he 
is refused entry onto a man’s private 
property, I think he has no legal alterna- 
tive but to attempt to get a search war- 
rant in order to enter. I think that the 
right to free and uninterrupted enjoy- 
ment of private property, and the right 
to be secure in his person, is one of the 
most valuable and sacred guaranties un- 
der our Constitution. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. SPRINGER. In answer to the 
gentleman from Illinois, I think the Su- 
preme Court of the United States decided 
that issue last fall in a decision right 
here in the District of Columbia. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

(Mr. WILLIAus of Mississippi (at the 
request of Mr. SPRINGER) was granted 5 
additional minutes.) 

Mr. SPRINGER. In a District of Co- 
lumbia case, the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in saying that an inspector 
could not go on the premises and inspect 
for plumbing or anything of that nature 
against the will of the property owner, 
held such entry to be in violation of 
the fourth amendment. So that point 
has already been decided by the Supreme 
Court within the last year, right here 
in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I 
thank the gentleman for mentioning that 
case. It had not been called to my 
attention. 

Iam sure I will be accused of attempt- 
ing to scuttle the intent of this legisla- 
tion with this amendment, and by re- 
quiring these inspectors to abide by the 
Constitution of the United States as I 
interpret and understand its meaning, 
Actually, the amendment that I am of- 
fering provides a remedy—a means by 
which compulsory inspection can be 
had—and that is certainly consistent 
with purposes of this bill. But, the 
amendment that I am offering provides 
what, in my opinion, is a legal means of 
compelling inspection of these factories 
and plants as opposed to the doubtful 
method carried in the bill. In my 
opinion, if this legislation is enacted 
without the amendment that I have of- 
fered, I have no doubt but that the Su- 
preme Court will invalidate the entire 
law on its first court test. There are 
many reasons for that; many reasons. 
Several basic constitutional questions 
are involved here. Constitutional safe- 
guards and requirements appear to be 
circumvented. What about the inspec- 
tor who moves into the man’s property 
against his will? The man says, “No, 
you cannot come in” and the inspector 
says, “If I do not get in, I will see that 
you are put in jail.” Fearing such ac- 
tion, the owner admits him, and he finds 
evidence of other law violations on which 
to base a criminal prosecution; have we 
not, in effect, compelled the owner to 
give evidence against himself? Cer- 
tainly he had admitted the agent under 
duress and under threat of prosecution. 
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You would compel him to testify against 
himself, contrary to every principle of 
American law. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. YOUNGER. If the gentleman’s 
amendment is adopted, would that not 
make the law a voluntary inspection 
again? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I do 
not see how that can be so construed, for 
the reason that the inspector may go to 
the Federal district court and, on sign- 
ing an affidavit to the effect that he has 
probable cause to believe that there is a 
violation of the law on those premises, 
then the court may in its discretion issue 
@ search warrant. He can go right in 
there under authority of the warrant. 
When he goes in to inspect under the 
authority of a search warrant, certainly 
that is compulsory inspection. So far 
as I am concerned, the refusal of the 
factory owners to permit the inspection 
under reasonable conditions would con- 
stitute valid grounds for the issuance of 
a search warrant. Of course, that would 
be in the discretion of the court, as it 
should be. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Did not the inspec- 
tor have the right to apply for a search 
warrant under the old law before it went 
to the Supreme Court? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I just 
do not know. I presume that we would 
not need this legislation if that were 
true. 

Let me ask the gentleman this ques- 
tion, and he is one of my very respected 
friends and an able colleague on this 
committee: Can he, or any other mem- 
ber of the committee, deny that this bill 
gives the Food and Drug Administration 
a blanket search warrant authority to 
go into and on the premises of any fac- 
tory in the United States that manu- 
factures food, whether the owner con- 
sents or not? 

Mr. YOUNGER. Yes; it is the pur- 
pose of the committee, set forth in the 
report, that this be a compulsory inspec- 
tion, but it is a very limited inspection. 
All you have to do is to read the commit- 
tee report and find the limitations we put 
upon it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. The 
gentleman has very frankly and honestly 
answered the question that I asked of 
him, and he has made my argument 
for me. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I 
yield to the gentleman from Maine. 

Mr. HALE. It seems to me the gen- 
tleman is confusing search, which is one 
thing, the word as used in the fourth 
amendment of the Constitution, and in- 
spection, which is quite a different thing. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. The 
gentleman knows that when these in- 
spectors go in there they are permitted 
to make a search of the man’s papers, 
his files, and his effects, and if they find 
evidence of violation of the law they can 
bring a criminal prosecution. 

Mr. HALE. Will the gentleman go to 
the point of saying that if a national 
bank examiner were refused admission to 
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a bank, he could get a search warrant 
to examine the bank? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. No. 
When a national bank is incorporated, it 
impliedly contracts with the Federal 
Government, as the gentleman knows, 
agreeing to comply with the terms of the 
Federal law and inspection. 

Mr. HALE. Why does not the man 
who manufactures food imply consent to 
comply with the terms of the Federal 
law? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. The 
gentleman knows that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has the right to bar this man’s 
produce from being entered into the 
channels of interstate commerce, if it 
does not meet the standards required 
under the law. The point Iam attempt- 
ing to argue is that government has not 
the right to send its agents onto a man’s 
private property without authority of a 
warrant or cause, as specified in the 
fourth amendment. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no doubt that 
the gentleman from Mississippi has 
made an able case for himself. I think 
it is apparent to everybody on this com- 
mittee who has gone into it that this 
case will certainly, when it goes to the 
Supreme Court, be a very close decision. 
I think that anybody who has gone into 
this question of search and seizure and 
reviewed all the legal authority fully 
realizes that this case will go to the 
Supreme Court some time in the near 
future. 

I think those of us who favor this bill 
rely upon certain precedents for the 
maintenance of our position. There 
have been, I believe, about 30 to 35 
States in which factory inspection laws 
have already been enacted. 

I believe a goodly number of those have 
already been taken to the supreme 
courts of the States in which they have 
been enacted, and they have been upheld 
by the supreme courts of those respective 
States. I know of no State of my own 
knowledge where a factory inspection 
law has been held unconstitutional. Now 
there may be some but I do not know 
of any. 

Therefore, it is upon those precedents 
that we believe the Supreme Court will 
maintain that in the public interest a 
factory inspection law on a national 
scale, under the Pure Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, should be maintained. I 
think there are certainly very practical 
reasons, if the Supreme Court comes to 
that point of view, as to why it should be 
done. It is going to be almost impossible 
as time passes to have a Pure Food and 
Drug Administration unless you can have 
some kind of reasonable inspection. If 
you are going to go to the door of a fac- 
tory, and, then have to go to the United 
States District Court and get a search 
warrant, it is going to make it possible 
for those people who are fly-by-night 
racketeers in the food industry to cover 
up whatever might be wrong in their 
factories. 

That is the purpose, of course, of this 
particular law—to make it impossible for 
them to do that. I say to you that all 
of the legitimate people in industry who 
appeared before the committee wanted 
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this kind of law because they believe that 
they were in a legitimate business. They 
were doing business as it should be done, 
and wanted to keep their factories clean, 
The legitimate people in the food indus- 
try want this kind of a law because they 
believe in some kind of reasonable in- 
spection. They are all manufacturing 
pure food, and in the distribution of 
their product to the public, they believe 
they had to have some reasonable kind 
of inspection, so that those people who 
were doing a sort of “racketeering busi- 
ness,” as I believe it was described before 
the committee, would be kept out. 

With industry endorsing this bill, and 
with the reasons that have been shown 
by the majority of the committee, I be- 
lieve the bill ought to be passed. I think 
the Constitution question is going to be a 
close one. It is my opinion at this time, 
based upon the precedents we already 
have in the States, that the law will 
be declared constitutional. I think that 
is about the best opinion that any of us 
on this committee can express at this 
time. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield. 

Mr. HINSHAW. As a matter of fact, 
about 99 percent of the industries in- 
volved prefer this method to the method 
of swearing out a warrant for search and 
seizure, is that not correct? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes; that is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HINSHAW. That would mean 
going to the court and obtaining a war- 
rant, and it means there may be a cer- 
tain amount of unfavorable publicity 
attendant upon such procedure. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That was one of the 
reasons brought out in the committee 
by some of the witnesses, and what the 
gentleman from California says is true. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman seems 
to have some feeling that this might be 
a very close question as to its constitu- 
tionality, in contravention of the fourth 
amendment. The gentleman is aware of 
the Meat Inspection Act, is he not? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I am. 

Mr. HARRIS. That act provided for 
the inspection of meat introduced into 
interstate commerce. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes, it did. 

Mr. HARRIS. Meat is a food proc- 
essed for consumption by the public, is 
that not true? 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is correct. 

Mr. HARRIS. That act provided for 
Federal inspection, did it not? 

Mr. SPRINGER. It did. 

Mr. HARRIS. Is it not true that the 
Supreme Court has passed on the Meat 
Inspection Act, and held it to be con- 
stitutional? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes; that is true. 

.Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield. 

Mr. YATES. I have had occasion to 
check with the clerk of the committee 
on the decision which the gentleman 
cited in response to the question I asked 
the gentleman from Mississippi. The 
clerk advises me from the facts in that 
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case, it was a case in which the inspector 
for rooming houses inspected a room in 
which the proprietor lived. The Court 
said that he had not followed the pro- 
cedure set forth in the law for him to 
follow. There was no constitutional 
question involved in that case. There- 
fore, the example of this case was not 
applicable to the question I asked the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I think when you 
read the particular case, you have to 
come to a rather strong conclusion that 
there was serious doubt in the mind of 
the court as to whether or not that law 
was constitutional. If you interpret it 
strictly, what the gentleman says is true, 
but that is not my interpretation of what 
I think the Supreme Court meant by 
that, although they did not have to de- 
cide the second point which you men- 
tioned. 

Mr. YATES. Does the gentleman have 
any doubts that the courts will sustain 
the constitutionality of inspection by a 
food inspector of the sanitary condition 
of a store or premises of that kind? 

Mr. SPRINGER. That they would? 

Mr. YATES. Yes, as a health meas- 
ure, as a police measure. 

Mr. SPRINGER. It is purely a ques- 
tion of how the Court interprets search 
and seizure. We went into that matter 
in the committee, and there was not any 
doubt that the Supreme Court had inter- 
“preted it—we had the decisions before 
us—that it did not make any difference 
whether it was your home or your busi- 
ness, The right to be free from search 
and seizure is just the same, whether 
it is your business or your home. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. The gen- 
tleman has told us that this is a close 
question, but the gentleman has not told 
us—at least I have not heard him say— 
what is the foundation-for his thinking 
that it is constitutional. 

Mr. SPRINGER. It is based upon the 
fact that we have had these factory in- 
spection laws in the various States which 
have been interpreted to be constitu- 
tional, in those States where the Fourth 
Amendment has been raised in the State 
courts. The Supreme Court passed on 
the question which the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Harris] mentioned a min- 
ute ago, and that, to my mind, is a good 
precedent. 8 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. I am in- 


terested in the theory upon which this. 


hinges. We must invoke some Federal 
power. What is the Federal power on 
which this hinges? 

Mr. SPRINGER. To inspect? 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. The Fed- 
eral Government has the power to in- 
spect? 

Mr. SPRINGER. It does, I think 
based upon these previous decisions. 

Mr. YATES. Is it not the commerce 
clause that is the answer to the question 
the gentleman is raising? 

Mr. SPRINGER. It is a question 
whether or not the products are involved 
in interstate commerce. Yesterday I ex- 
plained that they had no power in the 
State of Florida where the product orig- 


inated within the boundaries of the State 
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and stayed there. It must go into inter- 
state commerce in order to come within 
the provisions of this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. WOLVERTON] be 
given 2 additional minutes, so that I 
might ask him a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. In further reference to 
the colloquy between the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] and myself 
a moment ago regarding the constitu- 
tionality of this bill, and the comparison 
that I made with the Federal Meat In- 
spection Act, this is comparable to that 
act, because this applies to only such 
products as are processed and manufac- 
tured for interstate shipment; is that not 
right? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. That is right. 

Mr. HARRIS. And it is similar to the 
Meat Inspection Act, because that act 
applies only when meat is prepared for 
interstate shipment; is that not true? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. That is true. 

Mr. HARRIS. And in either case, 
when it is being prepared for intrastate 
use, then the Federal act does not apply; 
is that not true? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. That is right. 

Mr. Chairman, I have the highest re- 
gard for the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. WILLIAMS] and I do not say that 
in any perfunctory way. I have a very 
real affection and respect for him as a 
result of my association with him on the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. So that in what I may say, 
as to the effect of this amendment that 
he has offered, it is not intended in any 
way to indicate any lack of confidence 
in his sincerity or good intent. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I ap- 
preciate the gentleman’s words very 
much. Let me say that the feeling is 
mutual; that the fact that we may have 
different opinions on this legislation does 
not lessen the respect that I have for my 
chairman. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I thank the gen- 
tleman. That is the kind of friendly 
relationship we have on the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

The gentleman from Mississippi in 
presenting his amendment, said that he 
would probably be accused of offering 
an amendment that would scuttle the 
bill. I do not know from what source he 
got that information, but at least I 
think it will be agreed without any doubt 
whatsoever that if this amendment 
should be adopted effective food and 
drug inspection is scuttled and out the 
window. I cannot realize that any 
amendment could be offered that would 
more effectually kill food and drug in- 
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spection than this particular amend- 
ment which has just been presented, un- 
less it had been an amendment to repeal 
the entire act. This amendment has 
that effect. Any one who is familiar with 
inspection, either under Federal Food 
and Drug Administration or any other of 
the several inspection statutes that are 
in effect in this Nation will certainly 
agree with the statement I have just 
made. 

The question of search and seizure 
does not apply to this situation or type 
of inspection at all. It may be that 
some may have been interested enough 
to have studied the background of the 
fourth amendment. The historical 
background of that amendment would 
clearly demonstrate that it was never in- 
tended to apply in a ĉase such as we 
have in this bill and with the provisions 
that we have thrown around it to pro- 
tect the rights of those industries in- 
spected. 

As to the real purpose of search and 
seizure, read the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence or any of the documents prior 
to and at the time of the adoption of the 
Constitution or thereafter and you will 
realize that the search and seizure pro- 
vided for in the fourth amendment was 
for a specific purpose. It was to correct 
a situation that had grown up as a re- 
sult of the conduct of the King’s officers 
toward the inhabitants of the colonies. 
Their conduct could be likened to what 
would apply in a Russian system of gov- 
ernment, as we know it today. That is 
about what it was under King George 
immediately before our independence, 
That is what brought about the necessity 
for this particular type of amendment. 
A consideration of the subject from the 
standpoint of the historical background 
will demonstrate there is nothing to in- 
dicate that there is any reason to believe 
that provisions such as we have put in 
this bill would subject the bill to the 
charge that it is unconstitutional. 

Yesterday I took time to relate to the 
committee at least 30 instances in which 
similar inspection laws have been passed 
and upheld by a long line of Supreme 
Court decisions. Today reference was 
made to one of the most outstanding, 
the Meat Inspection Act; but that is only 
1 of 30 which if I had time I would re- 
cite to you again. They all contain 
identically the same provision or ap- 
proximately so that this bill contains. 
Through all the years from the very be- 
ginning of our Government until the 
present is there anyone who is listening 
to me at this moment who could rise and 
give by name and citation any case of the 
Supreme Court that would uphold the 
contention unconstitutionality that has 
been made? I made that challenge and 
the same request in the committee when 
this bill was under discussion, and up to 
this moment there has never been such a 
case given to us, nor does such a case 
exist. I regret that in the remarks I 
made earlier today I did not have oppor- 
tunity to go into the question as fully 
as I would have liked to do. However, I 
briefed this whole subject and took the 
whole subject point by point and gave in 
each instance the United States Supreme 
Court decisions that sustained every 
point that I made with respect to the 
constitutionality of this act. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Jersey has again 


expired. 

(On the request of Mr. HESELTON, Mr. 
WOLVERTON was allowed to proceed for 3 
additional minutes.) 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. I am in- 
terested in finding out the power which 
is relied upon. I asked this question of 
a previous speaker and he said that the 
power relied upon was that under the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Act. I 
am trying to learn, I am not trying to be 
a heckler here. Is it the gentleman’s 
position that power is given under the 
Federal Constitution for the Federal 
Government to regulate interstate and 
foreign commerce, raise an army, and so 
forth, and it necessarily follows from 
that that the fourth amendment does 
not apply and the right of inspection is 
untrammelled regardless of the fourth 
amendment in such fields that the Gov- 
ernment is given power specifically in 
that situation? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. No. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. If that is 
the answer, explain to us why it is they 
have the power in this particular in- 
stance? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I do not take 
any such position as indicated by the 
gentleman. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. I would 
like an answer as to what position the 
gentleman does take. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I think my an- 
swer is plain enough. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. It is not 
to me. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. If the gentleman 
will repeat his question I will answer it 
again. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. I am inter- 
ested in finding out from where the 
power stems for the inspection in this 
particular field. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. The Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Act clause of the 
Constitution. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Is it the 
gentleman’s position that the Constitu- 
tion gives power to the Federal Gov- 
ernment to control a particular field of 
activity? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Yes, but that 
does not imply that it does away with 
the fourth amendment in cases where 
it applies, absolutely no. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. It makes 
inapplicable the fourth amendment? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. No, it does not. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Is it the 
gentleman’s position that the fourth 
amendment does apply to this? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. No, it does not 
aey to this particular situation before 


Sae BENNETT of Florida. Why not? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Because the situ- 
ation created by this statute does not 
contemplate conditions to which the 
fourth amendment would apply. This 
bill does not create any condition of 
search and seizure as contemplated by 
the fourth amendment. Has the gentle- 
man read the fourth amendment re- 
cently? 
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Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Itwasread 
a Moment ago. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Then the gentle- 
man certainly must have realized it does 
not apply to a case like this. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. No, I do 
not realize that. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I wish I had the 
time to show the gentleman the decided 
cases which I think would convince him. 
I realize his sincerity and I am certain 
with that sincerity and a desire to know 
the law that is applicable, he would be 
convinced if I had time to read them to 
him. Iregret that because of brevity of 
time I cannot at this time. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. Is it not a fact, in fur- 
ther response to the question of the gen- 
tleman from Florida, that the Congress 
has the right to regulate the flow of in- 
terstate shipments? That is what this is 
here. It is providing a standard means 
of inspection of goods or products that 
go into interstate shipments. That is 
the authority that we get here by this 
proposed legislation. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Yes. I trust that 
everyone will bear in mind this is a 
statute which is designed to protect the 
life and health of our people. Could 
anything be more commendable than 
that? When you consider it from the 
standpoint of search and seizure, it is 
not in the same category as a police 
official who has reason to believe that 
there is a gambling or other unlawful 
enterprise being carried on in a desig- 
nated house or place. There is nothing 
in the bill that would indicate that there 
is any such unlawful purpose or activity 
being carried on that is to be the subject 
of a disclosure. The search and seizure 
theory just does not apply. The fourth 
amendment says: 

The right of the people to be secure in their 
persons, houses, papers, and effects. 


There is nothing in this bill that vio- 
lates that right. This bill relates to fac- 
tories, it relates to warehouses, and so 
forth. It has no relation to house or 
homes or person or property in the sense 
it is used in the fourth amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Jersey has expired. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, resery- 
ing the right to object, I wonder if they 
are going to cut off debate where some 
of us will not even get 3 minutes? 

Mr. SPRINGER. That I do not know. 
Iam not in favor of it. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I won- 
der if the chairman would like to en- 
deavor to get some understanding as to 
time? 
meet WOLVERTON. I would like to do 

at. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Iyield to the sen- 


tleman from Hlinois. 
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Mr. SPRINGER. May I clarify the 
situation by saying that if it is a ques- 
tion of interstate commerce, if it is in- 
volved under that act, then in those 
cases, as I take it, the fourth amend- 
ment does not apply. If you have a 
situation where there is a violation of 
the law on the premises, such as has 
been pointed out, not having anything 
to do with interstate commerce or the 
inspection of or law pursuant to that, 
then in those cases the fourth amend- 
ment does apply. Is that the position? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. That is about it. 
Under search-and-seizure procedure, a 
police officer can break through a door, 
go in, and make an arrest. He can con- 
fiscate. He can take property. He can- 
not do that under this act. We do not 
provide for any such power as that. As 
a matter of fact, all we provide for is 
the opportunity to go in. Furthermore, 
before a search-and-seizure warrant is 
issued, there must be probable cause. 
Will you tell me how any conscientious 
officer representing the Food and Drug 
Administration, even though engaged in 
an effort to protect the lives of our peo- 
ple and their health, could conscien- 
tiously take an oath that the law is being 
violated in a place before he has been 
in it? And yet, under the strict pro- 
cedure of the fourth amendment, there 
would be only one way that he could do 
it, and that would be by snooping in there 
and getting evidence, the same as a 
prosecutor would get evidence on which 
he would base a search warrant. You 
would have to have the country filled 
with snoopers who would go into these 
places to see whether the law was being 
violated and then get a warrant issued 
on the basis of probable cause. Now, 
that is not desirable, nor is it the intent 
to obtain warrants for arrest and all 
that follows. It is not expected. The 
whole purpose of this act is to protect 
not only the lives and the health of our 
people but, in addition to that, to give 
the processor and the manufacturer an 
opportunity for his white alley, so to 
speak, because a report must be made 
to him of what the inspector finds, and 
that gives the manufacturer an oppor- 
tunity to correct the situation, if he 
wishes to. The provisions of the act can 
and will prove helpful and not harmful 
if the manufacturer so chooses. He can 
be charged with no offense, because, as 
has already been explained, under the 
law, you can process, you can manufac- 
ture adulterated food, but so long as you 


. Keep it in your own place of business 


there is no offense committed. It is only 
when adulterated or improper food or 
drugs go into interstate commerce that 
it becomes an offense. Thus, the full 
purpose of this act is not only to pro- 
tect the lives and the health of our peo- 
ple but also to inform the manufacturers, 
in order that they may correct what is 
found to be unlawful or objectionable. 
The amendment proposed by the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
WuLtaMs] is intended to carry out the 
recommendation made by a minority of 
three members of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce to the 
effect that the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration should not be given the power 
to inspect factories and other establish- 
ments where food and drugs are manu- 
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factured, processed, or held. Under the 
proposed amendment, in lieu of having 
power to inspect, the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare would be au- 
thorized to apply to the appropriate Fed- 
eral district court for a search warrant. 
The court would be authorized to issue 
such warrant upon the filing of an afi- 
davit by the inspector that he has rea- 
son to believe that adulterated or mis- 
branded foods or drugs are being manu- 
factured, processed, or held on the prem- 
ises which are to be searched. 

The committee very carefully consid- 
ered this proposal which was advanced in 
the course of the committee considera- 
tion of this bill. The majority report at 
great length deals with the question why 
the search warrant procedure proposed 
in the amendment sponsored by the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi is inappropriate 
for purposes of enforcing the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 

A search warrant is traditionally ob- 
tained by police officers who have reason 
to believe that law violations are occur- 
ring within certain premises. The 
search warrant authorizes such police 
officers to enter, to make arrests, to con- 
fiscate articles used in violation of law, 
and to padlock the premises. Most sig- 
nificant of all, under a search warrant, 
if the owner refuses admission to the 
premises, the police officers may use all 
necessary force in executing the search. 

In contrast, the bill before the House 
does not propose that food and drug in- 
spectors shall have the power of arrest 
or the power to use force in order to gain 
admission to a factory. The bill does not 
contain any authority, and neither does 
any other provision of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act for the confisca- 
tion of adulterated or misbranded 
articles. 

The inspection powers which were ex- 
ercised by the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration prior to the decision in the Car- 
diff case, and which are provided for 
in this legislation are totally different 
from the search powers granted by a 
search warrant to police officers. In- 
spections by food and drug inspectors 
are a matter of routine checking, pri- 
marily as to sanitary and related con- 
ditions. The Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act provides that a food, drug, 
or cosmetic shall be deemed to be adul- 
terated, and I quote from the statute: 

If it consists in whole or in part of any 
filthy, putrid, or decomposed substance; 
or * + if it has been prepared, packed, or 
held under insanitary conditions whereby 
it may have become contaminated with filth, 
or whereby it may have been rendered in- 
jurious to health, 


In other words, the inspections are not 
necessarily based on any prior suspi- 
cion or determination on the part of the 
inspector that any law has been violated. 
As a matter of fact, one of the prin- 
cipal purposes of such inspection is to 
encourage compliance with the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act by bring- 
ing to light conditions which may cause 
products to be adulterated or mis- 
branded in order to enable manufac- 
turers and processors to correct these 
conditions and to withhold adulterated 
or misbranded products from the chan- 
nels of interstate commerce. 
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The membership of the House should 
bear in mind that the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act does not au- 
thorize the seizure of adulterated or 
misbranded food or drugs at the factory 
even though the conditions at such fac- 
tory may be insanitary in the opinion 
of the inspector. All the act authorizes 
the Food and Drug Administrator to do 
is to bring court action against the 
goods if and when they later enter the 
channels of interstate commerce. 

Because the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act is so limited and does not prohibit 
manufacture of adulterated food or 
drugs, the amendment proposed by the 
gentleman from Mississippi would not 
enable the Food and Drug Administrator 
to secure a search warrant for the in- 
spection of factories, because, in order to 
secure a search warrant, it is necessary 
for the law enforcement official to show 
that the factory sought to be inspected 
has been used as a means of committing 
a criminal offense. Since manufacture 
of misbranded or adulterated food or 
drugs is not of itself an offense under 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act, such showing can therefore not be 
made and therefore a search warrant 
cannot be secured. 

The legislation is intended to be help- 
ful to manufacturers of food and drugs. 
Therefore, it specifically provides that 
the inspector before leaving the factory 
or establishment give to the owner or 
operator thereof a report on the sanitary 
conditions which he observed. It would 
be incongruous to require a Food and 
Drug Administrator on the one hand to 
secure a search warrant before making 
an inspection of a factory, and on the 
other hand to require the inspector, upon 
completion of such inspection, to assist 
the manufacturer in improving his 
operations by leaving with him a sani- 
tation report. 

Let me repeat. The search-warrant 
procedure provided for in the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Mississippi 
is totally out of place. It is as much 
out of place in enforcing the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act as it would 
be out of place in enforcing a local fire 
or health ordinance in the gentleman’s 
home town. For a fire inspector or 
health inspector to secure a search war- 
rant before he might check on the com- 
pliance with local safety and health reg- 
ulations on the part of motion-picture 
theaters or restaurants would be the 
height of folly. 

The majority of the committee recog- 
nizes the very justified desire on the 
part of the minority to limit carefully 
the inspection powers of the Food and 
Drug Administration in order to prevent 
abuses of such power. For that pur- 
pose, the committee has carefully cir- 
cumscribed the powers of inspection to 
be exercised by the inspectors. It has 
provided that such inspections must be 
carried on at reasonable times, within 
reasonable limits, and in a reasonable 
manner, 

I believe that we must place some de- 
gree of trust in the agency which is 
called upon to exercise these powers. 
Should the agency, however, abuse the 
powers granted to it, individuals who 
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claim that their rights are violated have 
access to the courts and I believe we 
can trust our courts that they will not 
acquiesce in an unconstitutional abridge- 
ment of the rights of individuals by 
overzealous inspectors of the Food and 
Drug Administration. 

In closing, I would like to remind the 
Members of the House that the sponsor 
of this amendment has not always been 
as fearful of abuses of powers by the 
Food and Drug Administration as he ap- 
pears to be at this time. During the 82d 
Congress, it was the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi who reported on behalf of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce a bill commonly referred to 
as the Durham-Humphrey bill—House 
Report No. 700 to accompany H. R. 3298. 
In that bill, which became law and which 
is section 503 (b) of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act, it was provided 
that dangerous or habit-forming drugs 
may be sold by retail pharmacists only 
on prescription of a physician. It is a 
very salutary law and the gentleman 
from Mississippi should be complimented 
on having participated very actively in 
the enactment of this law. 

Let me close by saying that the adop- 
tion of this amendment would make the 
enforcement of the Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act impossible. The adoption 
of this amendment would amount to a 
declaration that the Congress repudiates 
the request of President Eisenhower for 
this legislation. I ask the membership 
of the House to defeat this amendment 
in the interest of the American people 
whose health and safety would be jeop- 
ardized by its adoption. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Jersey has expired. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not possible, as 
my chairman has stated, to cite within 
the period of time allowed here all of the 
court opinions and all of the precedents 
for this legislation. I am opposed to the 
amendment offered by my distinguished 
colleague and very good friend the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 
I join with my chairman in expressing 
a high regard for the gentleman's integ- 
rity. I know that every member of the 
committee feels that he is utterly sincere 
in offering this amendment. 

I simply want in a very few minutes 
to reemphasize some of the things that 
my chairman said just a few minutes 
ago. This bill is brought before the 
House for the purpose of enabling the 
Food and Drug Administration better to 
protect the health and the safety of the 
people of the United States—people who 
have, I think, a great many rights under 
the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that if Mem- 
bers of the House had been on a tour 
such as the distinguished gentlewoman 
from Missouri discussed yesterday, or if 
they had sat on our committee and seen 
exhibits of adulterants taken from food 
that had been stored after shipment in 
interstate commerce in very reputable 
stores, they would certainly agree, first 
of all, that here is a problem that we 
face very frankly and try to solve that 
problem, and that is the purpose of this 
bill. I reemphasize it is an inspection 
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bill. It is not a search-and-seizure bill 
in any sense of the word. There are 
many statutes and opinions printed in 
the committee’s report. As to the con- 
stitutionality of the act, I have no doubt 
whatsoever. Ican appreciate in all good 
faith those who may have doubts on con- 
stitutional grounds, but having studied 
all of the record of this type of legis- 
lation and the precedents going back 
over 150 years, there is not in my mind 
a question about its constitutionality. 

The fourth amendment certainly is a 
great bulwark of liberty and freedom to 
the people of this country. It protects 
them against unreasonable searches and 
seizures. It requires that no warrant 
shall be issued except on probable cause, 
supported by oath or affirmation, and 
particularly describing the place to be 
searched and the person or thing to be 
seized. That amendment must be ade- 
quately protected. In this bill no au- 
thority is given for either search or 
seizure. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRIEST. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Just in case someone 
might conceive that the fourth amend- 
ment did apply and the words “unrea- 
sonable search and seizure” should be in- 
voked, the committee has provided in 
three instances in the bill that it must be 
a reasonable time and a reasonable man- 
ner and within reasonable limits. 
Everything must be reasonable in the 
question of the inspection, in case the 
fourth amendment is held to apply. 

Mr. PRIEST. I thank the gentleman. 
I had that section marked here to get to 
that very point, that if there is such an 
application the committee. has safe- 
guarded that by three times requiring 
the test of reasonableness in connection 
with any inspection under this bill. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRIEST. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. SUTTON. What is the differ- 
ence between inspection of records and 
a search of records? 

Mr. PRIEST. This bill does not pro- 
vide, and it was adequately developed in 
the debate during the day that this bill 
does not provide for the inspection of 
records. Those things that are per- 
missible, that come within the scope of 
the inspection, are mentioned in the bill. 
Primarily they have to do, as the bill 
provides, with “any factory, warehouse, 
or establishment in which food, drugs, 
devices, or cosmetics are manufactured, 
processed, packed, or held, for introduc- 
tion into interstate commerce or are 
held after such introduction.” 

Since this is an inspection bill and not 
a search and seizure bill, I hope the 
amendment of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi will be rejected. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise to see if it would be possible for us 
to agree upon some limitation of time. 

Mr. GWINN. I object. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Nobody has asked 
anything yet. 

Mr. GWINN. Well, I object to what 
he is going to ask. 
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Mr. WOLVERTON. My friend has 
possibly a good mind, but I did not know 
he had in mind what I had in mind. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from New Jersey wish to submit a 
request? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Not until my 
friend has had an opportunity to speak, 
if that is what he wants to do. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr, Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Florida, a member of the commit- 
tee, is recognized for 5 minutes, 

Mr. GWINN. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. GWINN. I rise to suggest that 
we limit to 15 minutes the time for the 
members of the committee to present 
the pro and con arguments further on 
this bill. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I know the gentleman from New 
York is going to get an opportunity to 
express his opinion and I want to hear 
it, because he is a good constitutional 
lawyer and a good man. 

Mr. GWINN. I thank the gentleman 
very much. 

Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor» at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this legislation. The legis- 
lation before us is definitely designed to 
protect the public health and welfare by 
Se, authority for factory inspec- 

ons. 

Passage of this legislation has been 
urgently requested by the administra- 
tion. In his message on the state of the 
Union, President Eisenhower urged the 
Congress to restore the power of the 
Food and Drug Administration to make 
factory inspections. In the course of a 
nationwide television broadcast, made on 
June 3, 1953, the new administration 
repeated this urgent request. 

In addition, the legislation has the 
support of well in excess of 95 percent 
of the manufacturers and distributors of 
food, drugs, therapeutical devices, and 
cosmetics. 

Let us look for a moment at the or- 
ganizations which support this legisla- 
tion. First, I want to mention the Gro- 
cery Manufacturers of America. This is 
a national association of grocery-product 
manufacturers. It has more than 300 
members. The membership list includes 
just about every name that any of you 
have ever seen on groceries on the 
shelves, in your home, or at the grocery 
store which your families may frequent. 

In addition, this legislation has the 
support of various trade councils, dairy 
and food associations, interested in pro- 
tecting the public health and welfare. 

This legislation is necessary in order 
that the Federal Food and Drug Admin- 
istrator discharge his responsibility. 
The primary purpose of the bill is to pro- 
vide clear and enforceable statutory au- 
thority to inspect factories and other 
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establishments in which food, drugs, de- 
vices, or cosmetics, are manufactured, 
processed, packed, or held for transpor- 
tation. : 

It is true that the great bulk of oper- 
ators involved at the present time in these 
various industries permit inspections 
voluntarily and it is for this reason that 
the legislation before us has such wide 
support within the industry itself. It is 
the 5 percent minority against which 
this legislation is aimed. The committee 
hearings disclosed that there is reason to 
fear that the minority, which would take 
advantage of the law in refusing inspec- 
tion, would be sufficient to threaten the 
high general level of sanitation, and of 
standards of production, safety, and in- 
tegrity intended to be achieved by the 
act and commonly observed by the more 
responsible operators in these industries. 

In my opinion, Mr. Chairman, nothing 
less than compulsory inspection author- 
ity will give access to the premises of 
those operators who conduct substand- 
ard operations. Many of these operators 
attempt to cut their production costs by 
eliminating or cutting down on essential 
safety and sanitation requirements. As 
a result, the lives and health of the con- 
suming public may be in danger. We 
also have to protect the public from the 
racketeer-type operators who deliber- 
ately, and with a motive of large pecu- 
niary gain, are violating the require- 
ments of the law; for example, palming 
off oleomargarine for butter, cheaper oils 
for olive oil, and horse meat for ham- 
burger, etc. It requires but little imagi- 
nation to appreciate that without com- 
pulsory inspection, the racketeer-type 
operator will be able to flourish and 
prosper. 

Compulsory inspection is the only 
method of enforcement which is fair to 
all manufacturers and processors. This 
is very good legislation in the public in-. 
terest and in the interest of the indus- 
tries which are now involved, 95 percent 
of which wholeheartedly favor the enact- 
ment of this bill. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the question of 
constitutionality has been covered quite 
adequately. I just want to call atten- 
tion to two points as to that point. 

Mr. GWINN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield at that point for a 
very brief question? 

Mr. HESELTON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. GWINN. Does the gentleman 
mean by his statement that the consti- 
tutional question has been adequately 
covered by the members of the commit- 
tee? 

Mr. HESELTON. I think it has been 
adequately covered by the members of 
the committee and most adequately 
covered by the majority report, which I 
hope the gentleman has read or will 
read. 

Mr. GWINN. I have read it. 

Mr. HESELTON. I want to call at- 
tention to two points which I think may 
be emphasized to some greater degree. 
In the first place, this is a 31-man com- 
mittee. Most of the members of the 
committee are lawyers, although I do 
not think any of them maintain that 
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they are exceptionally qualified consti- 
tutional lawyers. But I think they are 
learned in the law sufficiently so that 
they look at such a question very care- 
fully before they reach a conclusion. 
Twenty-eight members of this commit- 
tee are supporting this bill before us this 
afternoon, and are opposed to the pro- 
posed amendment. I have no doubt of 
the integrity or the honesty or the abil- 
ity of the three members who disagree 
with us. But that is a significant fact. 
Secondly, I have not heard this after- 
noon any reference to the case of Cur- 
rin v. Wallace (306 U. S. 1), but it is 
very much in point. The Court there 
recognized that health, sanitation, 
safety, and other regulatory inspections 
have been an integral part of our con- 
stitutional fabric since colonial days. 
‘The Court, in discussing the validity of 
the Tobacco Inspection Act, said: 
Inspection— 


And I stress that— 

Inspection and the establishment of 
standards for commodities has been regarded 
from colonial days as appropriate to the reg- 
ulation of trade, and the authority of the 
States to enact inspection laws is recognized 
by the Constitution. But the inspection 
laws of a State * * * are subject to the 
paramount regulatory power of Congress. 
* * © And Congress has long exercised this 
authority in enacting laws for inspection and 
the establishment of standards in relation 
to various commodities involved in transac- 
tions in interstate or foreign commerce. 


I think that constitutes a complete 
answer for anybody as to whether this is 
or is not constitutional. 

Now I should like to address myself to 
a very practical point. There are in this 
country over 77,000 factories and proc- 
essors, and they handle over 2 million 
separate items. It has been suggested by 
others that 99 percent of those people 
are perfectly willing and, in fact, anxious 
to have this law. My own information 
was that it was 98 percent. However 
that may be, I think this question has 
gotten a bit out of focus this afternoon. 
because we are concerning ourselves with 
only the 1 or 2 percent who are the rack- 
eteers, the fakes, the adulterers, the un- 
scrupulous people who would be perfect- 
ly willing to jeopardize the health and 
safety of the American people for their 
own selfish, pecuniary profit. And I say 
that advisedly. I quote Dr. Crawford 
when he said, in connection with the Su- 
preme Court decision: 

As a result, inspection can now be carried 
out only on a voluntary basis. 


But it may be said to the eternal 
credit of the 98 or 99 percent of the peo- 
ple involved that they have permitted 
this inspection since that time. Then 
he went on to say: 

But the volunteers are the same reputable 
businessmen who never had anything to hide. 
The diluters, the adulterers, and the cheats 
can lock their doors in our faces and they do. 


So, although I recognize the good in- 
tention and the complete integrity of my 
friend from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS], 
I do insist the end result of adopting this 
amendment—which is not asked for by 
the druggists, and their association does 
not ask for this; in fact, they endorse 
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this bill—as the chairman of the com- 
mittee has said, would be to wreck this 
inspection law, and you might as well 
then wipe the whole law off the books. 
We are concerned with the 98 or 99 per- 
cent of the decent people in the food 
and drug industry who are for this bill. 
We are concerned with the health and 
safety of the American people. And we 
should give the administration the power 
which the President has specifically re- 
quested so that the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration can act efficiently and ef- 
fectively. 

Do not let anyone delude you that this 
amendment would not cripple the opera- 
tion of that agency in this field. Most 
of the offenders have been detected by 
the sudden, unexpected appearance of an 
inspector. Last year more than four- 
fifths of the nearly 2,000 court cases 
were based on these factory inspectors. 
Dr. Crawford said: 

Through factory inspection the FDA has 
been able to save the public—and the Gov- 
ernment—amillions, and stop rackets at their 
source, 


President Eisenhower said: 

Public interest similarly demands one 
prompt specific action in the protection of 
the general consumer. The Food and Drug 
Administration should be authorized to 
continue— 


And I emphasize these words— 


to continue its established and necessary 
program of factory inspection. 


The committee bill answers fully that 
demand of public interest and fulfills the 
President’s sound recommendation. 

Let us defeat this amendment and 
then pass this bill overwhelmingly. | 

Mr. WARBURTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in support of the pending amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, all of us realize the pos- 
sible trepidation with which I as a fresh- 
man in this body feel impelled to join in 
the minority report upon the constitu- 
tional question involved here, because I 
have the greatest of respect and affec- 
tion not only for our distinguished 
chairman, who is a neighbor of mine, be- 
ing directly across the Delaware River 
from the State I represent, but because 
I also recognize that the other members 
of the committee in great part have been 
in this body and have had greater legis- 
lative experience than I. However, there 
are one or two points I would like to 
bring out to indicate why I feel it is 
necessary that I take the position I do. 

First, I regret the apparent necessity 
for opposing the President of the United 
States and his administration, however, 
I feel free to do that because I cannot 
read into the President’s state of the 
Union message any desire on his part 
and on the part of his administration 
that this Congress should attempt to do 
more than remove a difficulty which re- 
sulted from a decision in the Cardiff case 
as far as the original factory inspection 
law was concerned. I cannot read into 
that portion of his message a desire on 
his part that we should enact here a 
compulsory factory inspection statute. 

The point that I object to with regard 
to the legislation before us is not the 
factory inspection, Certainly, there is 
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no question in anyone’s mind but what 
factory inspection is necessary for the 
purposes that have been indicated on 
the floor yesterday and today, and I 
would be the last to say that we should 
eliminate the factory inspection law. 
The point in my mind is the question of 
compulsory entry, and it is based upon 
that point that I find myself concerned 
with regard to the constitutional ques- 
tion, and possibly, as the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER], has indi- 
cated, if this matter does go to the Su- 
preme Court, in the event this bill is 
passed, it may be proven that we in the 
minority were wrong. But I do feel that 
I should give my reasons for the position 
I take, 

There has been much said with regard 
to the 30 statutes cited in the majority 
report, and these are indicated as prec- 
edents. I have not clarified, in my 
mind, whether those statutes are indi- 
cated to be precedents for the fact of 
factory inspection- or for the fact of 
compulsory entry. In the examination 
of these statutes that I have made, you 
will find in every instance, I believe, ex- 
cept the one or two I have not gotten to, 
that somewhere along the line there is 
a circumstance or a condition whereby 
the owner or occupant of the premises 
to be inspected has either expressly or 
impliedly consented to the inspection. 
So the question of compulsory inspec- 
tion has never arisen under the statutes 
cited as precedents. 

I give to you as an example the Meat 
Inspection Act which has been discussed 
principally on the floor. The processor 
of the meat product who desires to have 
his product go into interstate commerce 
must have it stamped “United States 
inspected and passed.” The fact that 
he desires to have his product go into 
commerce with that stamp on it neces- 
sarily means that somewhere along the 
line he must have agreed in some man- 
ner to have the United States inspector 
come in, examine the meat and put the 
stamp on it. 

On the question of the inspection of 
process or renovated butter, an identical 
situation exists as does exist with the 
meat inspection statute, and in each of 
those circumstances, incidentally, the 
Secretary of Agriculture has the author- 
ity, if the processor refuses to comply, 
first, for example, of throwing away the 
condemned meat, of withdrawing the 
Federal inspector from- the plant, and 
the producer, incidentally, also has to 
pay the cost and expenses of the Fed- 
eral inspector being on the premises. 

If you will turn to the cited statutes in 
the majority report I draw your atten- 
tion to example No. 7 on page 15 which 
deals with the inspection of aircraft 
manufacturing plants. Title 10, United 
States Code citation relates to “the man- 
ufacturing plant, and books, of any con- 
tractor for furnishing or constructing 
aircraft.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Delaware has expired. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, these fine, splendid ar- 
guments about constitutional questions, 
and so forth, are very interesting, but we 
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are here protecting the public health. 
On the question as to whether or not 
inspections can be made and can be 
made compulsorily, let me read to you 
from the agricultural statute. It says 
in part: 

And for the purposes of any examination 
and inspection said inspectors shall have 
access at all times, by day or night, whether 
the establishment be operated or not, to 
every part of said establishment. 


Then we find this language in title 21, 
United States Code, section 88: 

Any person who shall violate (sec. 78) shall 
be punished on conviction thereof by a fine 
of not exceeding $10,000 or imprisonment for 
a period of not more than 2 years, or both. 


In the inspection of process or reno- 
vated butter the statute says: 

The Secretary of Agriculture shall cause 
inspections to be made of all factories 
wherein process or renovated butter is man- 
ufactured to determine the sanitary condi- 
tions thereof. 


And if the manufacturer should fail 
to comply with any of the provisions of 
this section, he shall be fined not more 
than $1,000 or imprisonment for not 
more than 6 months, or both. 

You can go on and on, and there is 
quite a list of them in the committee re- 
port, beginning on page 14, running clear 
up to page 21. If you want to find out 
how many types of inspections are made 
by the various departments of Govern- 
ment for cause, read the report of the 
committee; do not take the word of any 
of us. 

Let us just take one of these, for ex- 
ample. Inspection of coal mines: 

The Secretary of the Interior is authorized 
an empowered to make or cause to be made 
annual or necessary inspections and investi- 
gations in coal mines. 

Any owner who refuses to admit the Sec- 
retary of the Interior shall be punished by a 
fine not exceeding $500 or by imprisonment 
not exceeding 60 days, or both. 


Why, it is ridiculous to say that any 
of these things should not be compul- 
sory. 

As a matter of fact, the President of 
the United States, in his state of the 
Union message, said we ought to correct 
this deficiency in the law and, in effect, 
argued for the right to make inspections. 

Now we are dealing here with public 
health, public welfare, and we have to 
take care of it. I do not see how we 
can take care of it in any other way 
than by a compulsory entry upon the 
premises. Compulsory entry is the only 
thing that is called for. There is no act 
that a man can be fined for or impris- 
oned for merely as the result of an in- 
spection. He must ship the merchan- 
dise, or the goods, in interstate com- 
merce that are found to be adulterated 
before any serious punishment can be 
given. 

Suppose that food is adulterated or 
misbranded or mislabeled. Why, look 
here. Do you know that right now there 
is a very large manufacturer of chil- 
dren's food who is about to go out of the 
business of processing children’s food 
because he cannot get the quality of 
food he wants on account of the insecti- 
cides and pesticides that have been used 
on the original plants or fruits? He is 
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not going to subject our children to sick- 
ness, illness, and possible death. He 
will not do that. But there are others 
who are perfectly willing to subject your 
children as well as yourselves to sickness 
or possible death through placing in in- 
terstate commerce foods that have been 
found to contain insecticides that are 
deleterious to health. You realize that. 

Mr. SUTTON, Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Tennessee is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield, I would like to 
see if we can now come to some agree- 
ment as to a limitation of time. I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate cease 
in 15 minutes after the gentleman from 
Tennessee has finished his remarks. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Chairman, does the chair- 
man mean on this particular amend- 
ment or on the bill? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. On this amend- 
ment. As far as I know, it is the only 
amendment. 

Mr. McDONOUGH, I object, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on this amendment close at 3 o’clock. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, I am 
sure that all of us are interested in the 
health of our children. Hence I do not 
think the statement should be made that 
we who are supporting the Williams 
amendment are disinterested in health. 

I do not profess to be a constitutional 
attorney. The gentlemen on this com- 
mittee know more about the law than I 
will ever know. When I took the oath 
of office I took an oath to defend the Con- 
stitution. There is one serious problem 
in my mind, and that is noted in your 
report, on page 31. I think it brings the 
problem down to this one point. That 
is the case of Carter against Carter Coal 
Co., in 1936, when the Supreme Court in 
that decision said: 

One who produces or manufactures a com- 
modity subsequently sold and shipped by 
him in interstate commerce, whether such 
sale and shipment were originally intended or 
not, has engaged in two distinct and separate 
activities. So far as he produces or manu- 
factures a commodity, his business is purely 
local. So far as he sells and ships, or con- 
tracts to sell and ship, the commodity to 
customers in another State, he engages in 
interstate commerce. In respect of the for- 
mer, he is subject only to regulation by the 
State, in respect of the latter, to regulation 
only by the Federal Government. * * * 
Production is not commerce; but a step in 
preparation for commerce. 


To me, the whole question revolves 
around that one point. I have no ob- 
jection personally to inspection of any- 
thing that goes into interstate commerce, 
but the production of anything, as the 
Supreme Court decreed in 1936, is before 
its entry into interstate commerce. I see 
no reason and no logic whatsoever for a 
Federal inspector to go into a man’s 
plant and inspect his goods when he does 
not know whether or not it is going into 
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interstate commerce. Should the prod- 
uct be moved into interstate commerce, 
then it is a Federal matter and may be 
subjected to inspection by the Federal- 
Government, but until it is determined 
that a product is to be moved into inter- 
state commerce it is no business of the 
Federal Government at all. Heaven 
knows we have enough gestapos in this 
country going around snooping on people 
in their private business today, without 
giving them additional privileges. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr, Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTTON. I yield. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I have asked the 
gentleman to yield for the purpose of 
bringing to your attention 

Mr. SUTTON. Not too long—I only 
have 5 minutes. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I would like to 
say that the case of Carter against Car- 
ter Coal Co. has been repudiated by the 
Supreme Court. The citation of Carter 
against Carter Coal Co. is 298 U. S. 238— 
and if the gentleman—— 

Mr. SUTTON. I do not yield further. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Would not the 
gentleman want to hear what the law 


- is today. 


Pic SUTTON. I refuse to yield fur- 
er. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I will ask the 
gentleman to look up that case and the 
case of United States against Darby and 
the gentleman will see that the decision 
he has referred to has been repudiated, 

Mr. SUTTON. If that case has been 
repudiated, I do not see why it was put 
in the report and this one deleted. This 
is on page 31 of the report. It specifi- 
cally says on page 31 of the majority re- 
port that in 1936 the Supreme Court of 
the United States said that there were 
two distinct operations, one was left up 
to the State and the other to the Fed- 
eral Government. The manufacturer is 
under State control. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a correction? 

Mr. SUTTON. No, sir. 
~ Production is not in commerce accord- 
ing to the United States Supreme Court, 
but a step in preparation for commerce. 
To me, that is the entire problem, As 
far as I am concerned, I do not think the 
Federal Government has any right to 
authorize an inspector to go into a man’s 
private business and inspect his prop- 
erty until the merchandise goes into in- 
terstate commerce. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, it is apparent that the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Mississippi will be defeated, but I feel 
that the long debate in the face of a 
foregone conclusion has served a useful 
purpose. It has defined legislative in- 
tent as clearly as is within the possibility 
of words. It is the intent that this pro- 
posed legislation shall facilitate and 
augment the effectiveness of inspection. 
It is not intended that it shall be 
twisted and distorted to serve the ends 
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of entry to one’s home or store, without 
search warrant, for the purpose of 
search and seizure and the obtaining of 
evidence to be used in any other pro- 


It is voluntary inspection to the ex- 
tent that no one is compelled to engage 
in interstate commerce. He may if he 
so elects manufacture for distribution 
exclusively within the boundaries of his 
own State. If he elects to extend his 
trade outside of his own State he accepts 
the conditions of inspection set forth 
in the measure before us and which I 
anticipate will be enacted by this Con- 
gress. By embarking in interstate 
trade, or continuing after the passing 
of this bill in such activity, he impliedly 
accepts the conditions of such inter- 
state trading. He agrees at all reason- 
able times to admit to his place of busi- 
ness the inspectors of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. In his failure to live up to 
his implied agreement he is subject to 
a fine. 

On this theory, and with the back- 
ground of legislative intent so ably and 
thoroughly defined in the arguments of 
both the proponents and opponents of 
the pending amendment, the question of 
constitutionality can be left to the 
courts with greater assurance. 

The debate this afternoon has made 
it clear that by indirection we are not 
seeking to do that which is forbidden 
by our Constitution and by our indi- 
vidual consciences, to subject American 
citizens to search and seizure of their 
homes or stores without search warrant. 
Our only purpose is to protect the Amer- 
ican home from products unfit for con- 
sumption or use, and to assure such pro- 
tection through effective inspection at 
the source. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California [Mr. 
McDonoveu]). 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment in 
the belief that this bill is not unconsti- 
tutional and is urgently necessary to 
protect the public health. If in the 
course of its administration, the con- 
stitutionality of the law is questioned, 
that is a matter for the Supreme Court 
to decide. I would rather protect the 
public health, making the inspection of 
foods and cosmetics which may go into 
interstate commerce, which might 
be detrimental to the public health, 
easier than to hinder such inspections, 
In connection with this whole question, 
may I say I was a member of a special 
select committee of the 8ist and 82d 
Congresses to investigate the use of 
chemicals in the preparation of food 
and cosmetics that may enter the food 
stream of the Nation and how we may 
control or prevent such chemicals get- 
ing into the food stream and thereby 
protect the public who may be uncon- 
scious of the existence of such chemicals 
in food and cosmetics, 

In the course of our hearings we found, 
and I am going to read from the report 
of the committee: 

It is generally agreed that the pretesting 
of chemicals to assure their harmlessness be- 
fore they find their way into the Nation's 
food supply is a necessity if the public health 
is to be protected. The inadequacy of 
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existing laws to furnish this safeguard is 
exemplified by the testimony of representa- 
tives of the United States Food and Drug 
Administration, 


We found that so far as the substantial 
manufacturers of food products are con- 
cerned—such as Beechnut Packing Co., 
General Mills, Pet Milk Co., Swift & Co., 
and many others having brand names— 
that there was no objection on their part 
to a thorough inspection. On the con- 
trary, they invited the public into their 
plants to see how their products were 
made. For that reason I think this bill 
will apply more to the unscrupulous 
manufacturer who is attempting to evade 
inspection and is not interested in the 
protection of the public health. 

As further evidence of the need for 
more adequate Federal legislation and 
authority to protect the public health 
I submit the following conclusions and 
recommendations of the Select Com- 
mittee To Investigate the Use of Chem- 
icals in Foods and Cosmetics, of which I 
was a member: 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The increasing use of chemical additives 
in the production, processing, preservation, 
and packaging of food has created a serious 
public-health problem. The evidence pre- 
sented reveals that existing Federal laws do 
not provide complete protection to the pub- 
lic against the addition of chemicals which 
may be unsafe. 

The strong recommendation of most of the 
witnesses before the committee was that no 
chemical should be permitted entry into 
the Nation's food supply until its safety for 
use has been demonstrated beyond a reason- 
able doubt. A provision in the law to that 
effect would benefit the food and chemical 
industries as well as the consuming public 
(93). Thus, the Director of the Bureau of 
Nutrition of the Department of Health of 
New York City told the committee: 

“I would think that the industry, mean- 
ing the chemical industry or food industry 
in general, would welcome an outside au- 
thority, a nonprejudiced outside authority, 
to pass judgment upon the adequacy of 
safety tests that responsible members of 
industry itself use before they apply it to 
food. Certainly the chemists and scientists 
in these organizations can be put under 
tremendous pressure by management and 
many of them, I am sure, would welcome 
the final judgment of an outside source 
whether or not the addition of a new chemi- 
cal may or may not constitute a health 
hazard” (94). 

In the committee’s view, it is Important 
that unnecessary obstacles to technological 
improvements in food production and proc- 
essing not be created. It is believed that a 
“chemicals in food” amendment to the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act would not 
hamper scientific improvement in this field, 
but rather would stimulate research, aid in 
technological improvement, and redound to 
the benefit of the food and chemical in- 
dustries. It is interesting to observe, in this 
connection, that the New Drug Section has 
given new impetus to pharmaceutical re- 
search, and new strength to the ties between 
drug manufacturers and medical research 
facilities outside the industry (95). 


It is clear that before a chemical is used 


in or on a food, or as a food, it should be 
subjected to acute and chronic toxicity test- 
ing to insure, as far as possible, that the 
public health will not be endangered. It 
is not possible to delineate, in any legisla- 
tion, the specific methods or conditions of 
testing which should be performed on any 
chemical or class of chemicals. The spe- 
cific type and duration of tests necessary to 
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insure the protection of the public health 
will vary depending on the composition of 
the chemical and the food involved, the 
breakdown products of the chemical and 
food when brought into contact or inter- 
mingled, the metabolic fate of the chemical, 
the quantity of the chemical or related 
chemicals already found in the diet, and 
many other factors. For this reason, your 
committee recommends that legislation to 
cope with the chemicals in food problem 
should not attempt to specify the type and 
manner of pretesting which should be con- 
ducted. Rather, the legislation should pro- 
vide that evidence that the chemical is safe, 
and does not produce harmful chemical re- 
actions, in the end food product, should be 
submitted to the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration for clearance before the chemical is 
utilized. In any evaluation of the safety 
of any proposed chemical, the extent of the 
use of the chemical, or similar chemicals, in 
or on other foods, must be taken into 
consideration. 

It was suggested by some witnesses that 
any legislation should treat insecticides 
differently from chemicals which are added 
to a food product after harvesting. It was 
contended by these witneses that insecti- 
cides are not deliberately added to foods as 
are most other chemicals used for food pur- 
poses, and that the amount of the insecti- 
cide remaining on the food is not a constant 
one, as may be the situation in the case of 
other chemicals. However, insecticides, as 
well as other chemicals used in the produc- 
tion and processing of food products, are 
deliberately rather than accidentally utilized 
to perform a specific function with regard 
to the food in question. It is true that it 
is not customarily intended that insecticides 
appear on the end food product, but under 
certain conditions, particularly when proper 
precautions are not taken, they may so ap- 
pear, in greater or smaller quantity. It is 
little comfort to the consumer that the 
manufacturer or applier did not intend that 
the insecticide remain on the food product, 
or at least not in such great quantity. 

It is essential that, before a pesticide is 
permitted to be used on a food, reliable 
methods of analysis for the quantitative de- 
termination of the chemical be available. 
Some insecticides were widely used before 
such information had been obtained, and 
insecticides are presently being employed 
for which such methods are not available. 
The importance of this requirement is ob- 
vious. If the quantity of chemical in or on 
the food cannot be ascertained, it cannot be 
determined whether or not any hazard is 
involved. However, only part of the ques- 
tion is answered when the quantity of the 
particular chemical in the diet is estab- 
lished. This information is meaningless 
unless the effect this quantity will have on 
the human body when ingested both for 
long and short periods of time, and by all 
segments of the population, is also known. 
The continued high level of health and 
vitality of our Nation demands that both of 
these questions be answered regarding any 
alien material which may find its way, in 
any amount, into our food supply. 

Your committee recognizes the need for 
supplemental legislation which will provide 
more adequate protection to the public, 
While the committee is in agreement with 
the opinions expressed by many of the emi- 
nent witnesses who testified, that no chemi- 
cal should be permitted in or on the Nation’s 
food products until its safety for the use for 
which it is employed has been demonstrated 
beyond a reasonable doubt, it also recognizes 
the necessity for the continued use of chemi- 
cals in sprays and other insecticides if the 
Nation is to be supplied with food. In the 
committee's investigation, which included 
inspection of the facilities used in the pro- 
duction and processing of a number of the 
items contributing to the food supply of 
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this Nation, it has been convinced that with 
proper care, and by taking reasonable pre- 
cautions, it is possible to utilize the poison- 
ous properties of such chemicals in destroy- 
ing insects and controlling diseases which 
attack many corps, without endangering the 
health of the people who consume these 
products. The committee does not believe 
that an insecticide which can be used with- 
out danger to the consuming public, and 
with benefit to the grower, should be kept 
from the market because of the failure of a 
few to observe the recommended directions 
for use. 

In conclusion, the evidence has convinced 
your committee that chemicals have been 
utilized in and on the food supply of the 
Nation without adequate and sufficient test- 
ing of their possible long-range injurious 
effects; that the public is entitled to greater 
protection with respect to the foods it must 
necessarily consume; and that such protec- 
tion is not afforded by existing legislation, 
under which the Government may take no 
action until after the food has been placed 
upon the market and injury may have oc- 
curred. Your committee recommends, there- 
fore, that the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act be amended to require that chem- 
icals employed In or on foods be subjected 
to substantially the same safety require- 
ments as now exist for new drugs and meat 
products. Adequate provisions for a com- 
prehensive judicial review of administrative 
decisions should be included in such an 
amendment. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JAMES J. DELANEY, 
New York, Chairman. 


E. H. 
West Virginia. 
PauL C. JONES, 
Missouri, 


A. L. MILLER, 
Nebraska. 


Gorpon L. MCDONOUGH, 
California, 


I favor the passage of H. R. 5740, 
and urge the defeat of the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
oppose the amendment to the legislation 
before us because I am convinced the 
amendment would render completely in- 
effective the inspection system which the 
legislation provides. 

The proposed amendment would make 
impossible the clearing up of a very 
dangerous situation. The legislation, as 
proposed without amendment, will per- 
mit inspectors to carry out their duty 
of making sure that poisonous or adul- 
terated foods, drugs, and cosmetics are 
not sold to the unsuspecting public, 

The right of the representatives of 
the Federal Government to inspect man- 
ufacturing and processing plants has 
been attacked as a violation of the con- 
stitutional rights of the owners of such 
plants. The processors and manufac- 
turers of foods, drugs, and other con- 
sumer items have no right under the 
Constitution to foist watered-down drug 
preparations or possibly poisoned foods 
on the people of the United States. 
Neither the Constitution, nor any other 
document, guarantees a man the right 
to make a profit at the expense of the 
health of his customers, 
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Legislation to help protect the buying 
public resulted from sordid and sicken- 
ing accounts of the 1930’s exposing the 
filthy conditions in a few food-process- 
ing plants and the uselessness of prep- 
arations sold by a few other operators 
no better than sideshow medicine men. 
The best means discovered to protect 
the health of the American public from 
those few consciousless operators inter- 
ested only in a quick profit was inspec- 
tion of their plants and factories. Re- 
cently the United States Supreme Court 
determined present laws are not suffi- 
cient to accomplish the objective of per- 
mitting the necessary inspections. 

Now we must approve legislation 
which will grant the authority, without 
question, to make the necessary inspec- 
tions. To do otherwise would be the 
same as telling a policeman he can ar- 
rest a man he sees peddling narcotics, 
but he cannot look into the man’s pock- 
ets to find the rest of the dangerous 
drugs. 

We are considering the health and 
safety of all the people of our Nation. 
We must not, therefore, agree to any 
amendment which will weaken legisla- 
tion designed to protect the Nation 
against contaminated products entering 
the channels of commerce. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, it seems to me there is no differ- 
ence of opinion here as to the purposes 
this bill is designed to attain. We all 
agree as to the necessity for it. It re- 
solves itself, in my mind, simply to a 
question of the constitutionality of the 
bill as presented. I take it that the au- 
thors of the amendment have tried to 
do nothing else than to bring about the 
same result in a constitutional way. 

I yield to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. WILIA s! to answer that, if 
he wishes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. The 
gentleman is absolutely correct. The 
amendment provides a means or a 
method of compelling inspection of 
these plants and in my opinion an even 
more effective method of compelling in- 
spection of these plants than is proposed 
by the committee, which does not say 
that the man has a right to break and 
enter the plant, but refusal to the in- 
spector to enter the plant constitutes 
crime, 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. I thank the 
gentleman, It seems to me that the 
argument here revolves around the in- 
terpretation of the power of Congress to 
regulate interstate commerce. I think 
there is very little disagreement as to 
that. The question then arises as to 
the interpretation of the fourth amend- 
ment, that no warrant shall issue but 
upon a probable cause, supported by 
oath or affirmation, particularly describ- 
ing the place to be searched or the person 
or thing to be seized. 

Clearly no administrative officer can 
enter a place of business, look about for 
objects made or held in violation of law, 
take them in his possession for purposes 
of evidence or for examination, without 
violating this provision of the Constitu- 
tion. The amendment should be agreed 
to. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, we 
find ourselves in a very peculiar position, 
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with everybody wanting factory inspec- 
tion, but certain individuals apparently 
would like to have some road block put 
up against it. 

The original bill that went to the Su- 
preme Court in the Cardiff case was de- 
clared unenforceable. I quote Mr. Car- 
diff from our record: 

They said they would go to court and get 
an order and then come in. And I said, 
“O. K., I will be in court the day you do.” 


Pure Food and Drug has always had 
the right to go to court and get an order 
to inspect, as required by this amend- 
ment. I am not a lawyer, as you well 
know; I am just a client of lawyers. But 
as a member of the committee, we were 
faced with this problem, as a result of 
the Cardiff case, the Supreme Court said 
that you have a voluntary inspection and 
yet you have a penalty clause in there, 
which is inconsistent. To remedy this 
situation the committee could do either 
one of two things. They could either 
make the inspection compulsory or they 
could remove the penalty. If they re- 
moved the penalty, then you have no law 
at all. So that the committee agreed on 
a compulsory inspection law. That was 
done for the purpose of remedying what 
the Supreme Court had said was a fault 
in the former law. Now if this amend- 
ment is approved, we return to a volun- 
tary inspection law which the Supreme 
Court has already said is unenforceable. 
This amendment should be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
HALE]. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Chairman, my time is 
extremely brief, obviously. I should like 
to correct a misstatement—I am sure it 
was quite inadvertent—by the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Surron], who 
called attention to the case of Carter v. 
Carter Coal Company (298 U. S. 238), 
cited on page 31 of the report, in the 
minority views; it is not cited by the 
majority, and the chairman of the com- 
mittee has pointed out that the case is 
now discredited. 

I also want to call attention to the 
remark made by the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] in support of 
his amendment to which I am entirely 
opposed. He said that the search and 
seizure method was the better method to 
procure inspections against persons who 
were inclined to resist. I think he takes 
a highly theoretical view of that matter. 
Suppose, for example, I were a Federal 
inspector, and that I was refused admis- 
sion to a plant. What sort of affidavit 
can I make? I cannot make even a 
prima facie case or show probable cause 
that there is anything wrong in the plant 
because I do not know that there is any- 
thing wrong in the plant. All I know 
is that I want to go into the plant to 
make a routine inspection and I am de- 
nied an opportunity to do so. Naturally 
that excites in me a suspicion that there 
really is something wrong in the plant 
but I cannot make an affidavit that 
amounts to anything; so I am either 
going to be unable to enter the plant, 
or I shall have to make an affidavit which 
gives the plant owner no protection. 

I sincerely hope that the gentleman’s 
amendment will be voted down. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. CARLYLE] is 
recognized. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. DOYLE 
yielded his time to the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. CaRLYLE].) 

Mr. CARLYLE. Ithank my friend, the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. Chairman, I do nct doubt the 


statements which have been made that 


the people of this country are privileged 
to purchase and consume the purest and 
most wholesome food of any people in 
this world. I believe that is true; I think 
we have the most wholesome food in 
this country that you will find in any 
part of this world. If that be true, and 
I believe it is, then, of course, we must 
give credit to those inspectors who have 
been diligent in their efforts to see that 
food was safe for the consuming public. 
I think it is unfortunate that so much of 
our time has been spent here today in 
trying to find some defect in the bill or 
trying to imagine some harmful result 
that would flow from the enactment of 
this bill. Very little has been said re- 
lating to the tremendous benefit that 
every person in this country will receive 
and has been receiving from our inspec- 
tion laws. If a manufacturer finds that 
there is something in his product which 
is injurious or harmful to the consumer 
his first interest should be in the in- 
spector’s coming to his plant and show- 
ing him just what harmful effect exists 
so that he will not continue to manufac- 
ture that product and lose his money 
and so that such injurious product will 
not flow into the channels of commerce. 

Otherwise, serious injury and epidem- 
ics throughout many of the States or 
indeed all of the States of this Union 
could develop. The place where the in- 
spection should be made, of course, is 
where the food is processed. If the in- 
spection is in the plant, why, that is all 
right. If it is on the train, that is well. 
If it is in the wholesale house, that is all 
right. If it is on the shelves of the re- 
tailer, that is all right, but the place to 
find food that is not fit for consumption 
is where it is located. 

I am opposed to the pending amend- 
ment and I am in favor of the bill which 
this committee has reported, after care- 
ful study. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. Aucust H. ANDRESEN]. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
yield my time to the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. WOLVERTON]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
[Mr. HOSMER]. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the pending amendment 
because I do not feel that the constitu- 
tional question is overwhelming and be- 
cause I do not feel there is any question 
involved in this argument whether or 
not there is going to be compulsory in- 
spection. There will be such inspection. 
The only question is, How are you going 
to enforce the compulsory inspection? 
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Are you going to do it through the nor- 
mal, ordinary, historic, swift, easy, and 
usual process of going down and getting 
a court order? Or are you going to adopt 
the highly unusual technique of enforc- 
ing it by threat of criminal proceedings 
against the manufacturer if he resists 
inspection? 

There is a great deal of difference be- 
tween these two methods. There has 
been a lot of argument here, and allega- 
tions, about 1 or 2 percent of the manu- 
facturers being mean, petty, and dishon- 
est. There are probably that number of 
people in that category among the gen- 
eral population, There are probably that 
many mean, nasty, arrogant people who 
are food and drug inspectors, too. I do 
not think there is any doubt about the 
fact that such people on the Federal 
payroll who fall in that category will 
find in the criminal provisions of the 
bill as it exists unamended an ideal ve- 
hicle and means by which to exercise 
their gestapolike tendencies in the ter- 
rorization and harassment of individual 
industry. 

It is just as easy to enforce this stat- 
ute by means of a court order as it is by 
means of criminal proceedings. The 
former method is American, the latter 
is totalitarian. I urge the adoption of 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to state again 
that the intent of this amendment is 
not to defeat the purposes of compulsory 
factory inspection. 

There are two methods by which we 
can have compulsory factory inspection: 
One method, as provided in the bill, 
which I am fully convinced is contrary 
to the letter of the Constitution; and 
another method, that of using the 
search-warrant procedure about which 
there can be no doubt as to constitu- 
tionality. That is the issue that you 
will decide when you vote on the amend- 
ment I have offered. 

I hope that the committee will re- 
solve any doubts that it might have about 
this legislation in favor of keeping it 
within the scope of the constitutional 
authority granted to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, If the committee resolves any 
doubts in favor of constitutionality, I 
am sure it will accept this amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. WOLVERTON]. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, 
in the first place, let us bear in mind that 
this matter comes before us as a result 
of the decision in the so-called Cardiff 
case, The Supreme Court in the Cardiff 
case at no place raised any such question 
of constitutionality as has been raised 
here. No decision was made that would 
even indicate there was any lack of con- 
stitutionality in this inspection law. 

In order that the House may be fur- 
ther informed, the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee a few minutes ago refused in his 
time to permit me to correct him as to 
the existence of a decison that he had 
cited as the case of the Carter Coal Co. 
I got no further than to inform him that 
the decision he was reciting to this mem- 
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bership had been repudiated by the Su- 
preme Court, and from that moment on 
he refused to yield so I could give the 
House the present and correct status of 
the decision. I will now do so. 

The Carter Coal Co, case and the point 
of view which it represented has long 
been repudiated by the Supreme Court. 

The Carter coal case held that Con- 
gress has no power to regulate condi- 
tions of employment in the coal-mining 
industry, since the mining of coal is not 
interstate commerce. In United States 
v. Darby (312 U. S. 100), the Court had 
before it the question whether the sec- 
tion of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
regulating wages was constitutional. 
The Court agreed that manufacture is 
a local matter, but held that if manufac- 
ture affects interstate commerce, Con- 
gress may regulate it. The Carter coal 
case was disposed of in the following lan- 
guage: 

So far as Carter v. Carter Coal Co. (298 
U. S. 238) is inconsistent with this conclu- 
sion, its doctrine is limited in principle by 
the decisions under the Sherman Act and 
the National Labor Relations Act, which we 
have cited and which we follow. 


This is a complete repudiation of the 
decision as read to us. 

The minority report states that there 
is a substantial question whether H. R. 
5740 is constitutional. The minority re- 
port is not convincing in its attempt to 
establish this substantial question. 

In conclusion, let me say this: The 
issue is plain. We have the opportunity 
today in this legislation of protecting 
the life and the health of the people of 
this Nation. That is our responsibility. 
If the amendment now before us, then, 
is adopted you might as well do away 
with the food and drug law and all that 
seeks to do in protecting the life and 
health of the people of this Nation. Ef- 
fectual inspection would be destroyed by 
this amendment. I hope the amendment 
will be voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division—demanded by Mr. WILLIAMS of 
Mississippi—there were ayes 22, noes 100. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I did not take any time 
on the amendment because I did not 
think that the question that I had in 
mind was pertinent to the amendment. 
However, I am much concerned over the 
double standards that we seem to be put- 
ting into effect in this country. I come 
from an area which produces some fine, 
wholesome dairy products that are in- 
spected, and we welcome that inspec- 
tion. We are faced with competition 
which comes from plants which are not 
inspected by the United States in foreign 
countries. Some of the imported dairy 
products are produced in some of the 
most filthy conditions imaginable. I 
wonder if the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce in this bill or any 
other bill has anything in mind whereby 
we can protect our American consumers 
from imported foods that are produced 
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and processed under some of these filthy 
and unsanitary conditions. 

Mr. HINSHAW. This bill gives the 
power to the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion to inspect materials whether in 
warehouse or in transit. It does not 
question the source of the materials, 
whether they be from foreign or domes- 
tic sources. If they are found to be in- 
sanitary, the holder thereof is promptly 
notified. If he continues to handle them 
in interstate commerce after being noti- 
fied, he is subject to the penalties of the 
law. 

Mr. MARSHALL. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

I call attention to the fact that cheese 
may be put into a warehouse. It may be 
imported cheese and may pass the test. 
However, there is no question about the 
unsanitary conditions under which that 
cheese is produced. The plant of the 
American cheese producer, on the other 
hand, is carefully inspected. We want 
the American people to have this fine- 
quality food we produce. We want them 
to have the fine food our processors pre- 
pare for the American people. I think 
the committee is to be commended on 
this bill, but Iam much concerned about 
the double standards we seem to have in 
effect and the manner in which they do 
affect the things which we produce in 
this country. It seems to me we ought 
to give credit to our American producers, 
who produce these fine-quality foods, 
and who face competition that does not 
recognize high purity standards. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I yield to my col- 
league from Wisconsin, who is well 
informed about dairy production and 
marketing problems. 

Mr. LAIRD. I thank my colleague 
from Minnesota, with whom I have en- 
joyed serving on the Agriculture Sub- 
committee of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. It is quite true we in Wisconsin 
do have this problem. I know if the 
same standards that are applied in this 
bill to the American processing plants 
were applied to the plants in foreign 
countries that are making cheese and 
other dairy products we would be quite 
surprised with the results. Testimony 
before our committee showed that some 
of the cheese that has been inspected 
here, coming from foreign countries 
where they had no inspection protec- 
tion, where they had no brucellosis- 
control program, no tuberculosis-contro] 
program, no milkhouse regulations or 
plant standards, was coming in here with 
decayed chicken intestines and other 
insanitary elements. The milk pro- 
duced in these foreign countries would 
never have met the high sanitary stand- 
ards demanded in the dairy sections of 
this country. The manufacturing plants 
do not receive the inspection required 
by this bill and only the final imported 
product can be examined. 

I have listened to this discussion for 
the last 2 days. It certainly surprises 
me that we are willing to go along and 
let many of these products come in here 
that are not produced under the sani- 
tary conditions we demand and require 
in this country. 
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Mr. HINSHAW. May I say it is im- 
possible to go beyond the United States 
in the United States laws. The goods 
are subject to inspection, and if they are 
found to be deleterious to health, con- 
taining putrid matter, and various other 
items that come under the subject of in- 
spection, the holder of those goods is 


notified, and, as I said before, if he con- 


tinues to offer these goods in interstate 
commerce, he is subject to the penalties 
of the law, regardless of where they come 
from. 

Mr. MARSHALL. I thank the gentle- 
man. I think some of the American 
people would be astounded if they knew 
the conditions under which some of these 
foreign foods were produced. 

We do have a problem, certainly, as 
far as this double standard is concerned, 
but out in our area of the country we 
have what we might term a triple stand- 
ard. In some sections of this country 
conditions are put on us that prevent us 
from moving our wholesome dairy prod- 
ucts. Our dairy products are the most 
sanitary and most healthful products 
produced anywhere in the United States. 
Consuming areas need them, and we are 
prohibited from moving those products 
because of monopolistic restrictions, 
which have nothing whatsoever to do 
with health standards. 

Mr. HINSHAW. That is, the local 
restrictions. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HESELTON. Under the basic law, 
chapter 8, under “Imports and exports,” 
there is a specific provision for the ban- 
ning of entry of any foods that are found 
to be manufactured, processed, or pre- 
pared under insanitary conditions. So 
that I assume that the provisions you 
described can be met by invoking that 
particular part of the law. 

Mr. MARSHALL. I might say to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts that in 
regard to dairy products the only way 
that can be determined would be by a 
factory inspection in a foreign country, 
which you are not doing. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Then the only 
answer to it is to buy American; is that 
not correct? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am very glad my col- 
league, the gentleman from Minnesota, 
brought up the question of inspection of 
imported food products. The laws 
passed heretofore give the Pure Food 
and Drug Administration full power and 
authority to inspect imported food prod- 
ucts. The trouble is they have not been 
doing it. About 6 or 7 years ago, I intro- 
duced a bill which provided that foreign 
imports of food should be required to 
meet the same laws and standards and 
sanitary requirements as are imposed 
upon American citizens. I attempted to 
hold a hearing on that bill, and a repre- 
sentative of the State Department came 
before our committee and said, “If you 
would require foreigners to meet the 
same standards imposed upon American 
citizens, it would disturb our foreign- 
trade policy.” 
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This bill goes further, as my colleague, 
the gentleman from Minnesota, has 
pointed out. It provides for factory in- 
spection. The bill states where products 
“have been prepared, packed, or held 
under insanitary conditions whereby it 
may have become contaminated with 
filth or whereby it may have been ren- 
dered injurious to health.” That applies 
to factory inspection and obviously we 
do not want our Pure Food and Drug 
inspectors to be taking a vacation in Eu- 
rope and other parts of the world in- 
specting these plants. In the first place, 
they would condemn every one of them. 
I have been in some of them. I have 
inspected some of the food that comes 
into this country. I did not meet with 
any success when I introduced my bill 
to require the same inspection for im- 
ports, but I thought I ought to call it 
to your attention at this time that this 
law applies to imports. It is obvious 
they cannot inspect the foreign factories, 
but they certainly should make a careful 
inspection of the commodities that come 
into this country because the committee 
in charge of this legislation is in charge 
of both foreign and interstate commerce. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. IT yield. 

Mr. PRIEST. I appreciate, and I 
think all Members of this Congress ap- 
preciate the position of the gentleman. 
We feel as the gentleman feels that any 
food commodity, whether it be manu- 
factured domestically or in a foreign 
country, should be subject to the stand- 
ards and inspection of the Food and Drug 
Administration. I think possibly the 
greatest difficulty is that there is not 
enough personnel to do a proper job at 
the point where the food comes at rest 
for shipment in interstate commerce. 
The gentleman recognizes, as we have, 
that we cannot pass legislation providing 
for factory inspections in a foreign 
country, but we can insist, and I think 
we shall continue to insist, that the 
Administration be diligent and alert in 
doing a job before that food gets into 
the channels of commerce at the point 
where it comes to rest for shipment into 
interstate commerce. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I ap- 
preciate the gentleman’s good will for 
having the law properly enforced in all 
directions. I have visited a good many 
factories and plants here in the United 
States. 

I dare say that there is not one plant 
in this country that has the filth in it 
that they have in most of the factories 
that I visited in foreign countries, And 
with the growing feeling on the part of 
many that we should bring more food 
products into this country, it seems to me 
that it is the duty of Congress to be 
more on the alert to protect our Ameri- 
can citizens from some of the filth and 
dirty food and unhealthy and contami- 
nated food that may come into the 
United States from foreign countries. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield 
to the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. I have been wondering 
where some of the types of cheese we 
get come from. 
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Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I have 
examined some of their cheese and sent 
it. to the laboratory, and I can tell the 
gentleman that with respect to some of 
the foreign cheese that comes into the 
United States, if the gentleman could 
see what was in it he would never eat it. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the balance 
of the bill be considered as read and 
open to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

(The balance of the bill is as follows:) 

Sec. 2. Section 301 of such act (21 U. S. C., 
sec. 331) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(n) The using, in labeling, advertising or 
other sales promotion of any reference to 
any report or analysis furnished in compli- 
ance with section 704.” 

Sec. 3. Section 304 (c) of such act (21 
U. S. C., sec. 334) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(c) The court at any time after seizure 
up to a reasonable time before trial shall by 
order allow any party to a condemnation 
proceeding, his attorney or agent, to obtain 
@ representative sample of the article seized 
and a true copy of the analysis, if any, on 
which the proceeding is based and the iden- 
tifying marks or numbers, if any, of the 
packages from which the samples analyzed 
were obtained.” 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on the bill and any amendments thereto 
be concluded in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
[Mr, DOYLE]. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOYLE. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from California. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I should like to associate my- 
self in the remarks of the distinguished 
gentleman from California [Mr. DOYLE], 
and I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point. 

~ The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise to support the bill 
(H. R. 5740) to insure the authority of 
the Food and Drug Administration to in- 
spect factories, warehouses, and other 
establishments to ascertain’ whether 
foods, drugs, and certain other products 
are of such quality as to be admissible 
into interstate commerce. 

There has been much debate on this 
subject, but I believe there is one point 
which cannot be emphasized strongly 
enough. This is the fact that legitimate 
processors and manufacturers will be 
accorded equally as much protection 
under the act as will the consumer. Un- 
less this bill is passed an unscrupulous 
processor could, under the Supreme 
Court decision, decline to allow an in- 
spection to be made of his product. If 
it were inferior or contaminated he 
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would be able to mislabel it and place it 
on the market alongside products which 
came from a legitimate manufacturer 
and which had been inspected to assure 
they were of standard quality or above. 

Thus we would find a situation where 
the legitimate processor or manufac- 
turer would be hamstrung and his 
products would go unsold merely because 
of a loophole in the law. We have an 
opportunity to plug this loophole by 
passing the bill before us. 

The advantages to the consumer are 
many. Are we to turn again in the di- 
rection of not too far distant days of 
“Let the buyer beware”? Let us hope 
not. Yet, if we do not enact this legis- 
lation the buyer will not know for sure 
that the advertising claims made for the 
products are true and correct for a man- 
ufacturer can make invalid claims mere- 
ly by rejecting inspection. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think the 
American public wants to be placed in 
a position of doubt with respect to the 
credibility of advertising of food and 
drug products. I think the American 
public wants to be sure it cannot be 
duped, just as it has been certain of 
this until the inconsistency in the stat- 
ute was discovered. I, for one, would 
not want to be led to believe a certain 
potion for the hair would retard the in- 
creasing height of my forehead when 
in reality it would not even make my 
hair lie down. 

There has been some apprehension 
that this measure would allow the in- 
spectors to go into the books of drug 
and food manufacturers and even those 
of the retailers themselves. I am in- 
formed this is not true under the provi- 
sions of the bill as reported from the 
committee. 

And I also am assured the staff of the 
Inspection Service will not be increased 
by this move. 

In view of this fact, there can surely 
be no objection to giving the inspecting 
Officials the authority which we had as- 
sumed to be theirs for a number of 
years. I urge passage of the bill. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Chairman, I am for 
this bill. Its objectives are necessary to 
protect the health and existence of every 
American. In my questioning on yester- 
day, as set forth on page 8921, of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and in my ques- 
tioning just a couple of hours ago during 
this debate, I did not intend to indicate 
that I was opposed to the bill. But I 
know of certain experiences of a few 
patriotic American citizens which make 
me desire to be sure that the intent of 
Congress is as clear as a bell on this 
matter of secret and private formulas 
and methods of compounding ingre- 
dients. 

Also, I note that the committee has 
set forth on page 7, that the committee 
itself recognizes it should be very specific 
in limiting the power of inspection. I 
have asked on two prior occasions, dur- 
ing this debate, whether or not “reason- 
able inspection” would go so far as to 
give the right to an inspector to demand 
the disclosure of private or secret for- 
mulas used by the manufacturers. Iam 
emphasizing that same question again; 
so that even though the distinguished 
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gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Harris] 
and the distinguished chairman of the 
committee [Mr. WOLVERTON], and the 
distinguished gentleman from California 
(Mr. HINSHAwI have all indicated that 
in their judgment, it would not be con- 
sidered as “reasonable” to demand a 
copy of or knowledge of a manufactur- 
ers formula, I want to make the record 
clear that the intent of this House of 
Congress, even though the bill does not 
so specify, is that there shall be no right 
under this bill for an inspector or any 
other person claiming such right under 
this bill, to demand the disclosure, or the 
possession, or knowledge of formulas by 
which vitamins and other minerals are 
compounded. That is the purpose for 
which I again rise, and I now ask the 
distinguished chairman again, if he 
agrees with me that I am right, when I 
say that under this bill no inspector is 
given that right as being a reasonable 
right, or a reasonable demand to make. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I agree with the 
gentleman’s interpretation. 

Mr. DOYLE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman 
chew! Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN] is recog- 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
speak out of order and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, a few days ago I received 
this letter: 

Derrorr, Micw., July 10, 1953. 

In view of the findings of your committee 
in the Detroit area of local 985, AFL, I was 
under the impression that the members of 
that local would not be forced to pay any 
more dues. 

My salary is still being assessed at $5 per 
week, and I cannot understand how this can 
continue. I have never authorized this as- 
sessment on my paycheck, and have asked 
my boss to discontinue taking the money 
out of my paycheck, but he tells me that 
he gets a bill for the amount from the local 
office, and must send in the amount for me, 
whether I want to pay it or not. 

When I spent 5 years in the service during 
World War II, 3 years being spent overseas, 
I was under the impression that we were 
fighting for a free America, where we would 
be entitled to free speech and liberties with- 
in the law. But to me it seems that, while 
we licked the aggressors abroad, we failed to 
do the same here in the United States. 

This so-called union of which I was forced 
to be a member has in the past 4 years 
invited me to three meetings. I have never 
as yet voted for officers in the local, and 
have never authorized my employer to with- 
hold union dues from my paycheck. 

I am a stanch believer in unions, and have 
always felt that they protected its members, 
but as yet this local has never to my knowl- 
edge negotiated a contract with my em- 
ployers, and I have never been invited to a 
meeting to approve any contracts. 

In my estimation the officers of local 985 
do not fairly represent its members, and are 
utilizing the local for their own personal 
interests. Please do something about this 
situation, inasmuch as the $20 which my 
employers withhold from my monthly pay 
is an unjust act. 
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I did my bit in the service of my country 
during World War II, and now feel that I 
and the other ex-Gl's in my local have been 
let down in all the promises given us on the 
termination of hostilities in 1946. 

Respectfully yours. 


This telegram dated yesterday came in 

late yesterday: . 
Kansas Crry, Mo., July 15, 1953. 
HOUSE GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D. C.: 
(Attention: Chairman and all Mem- 
bers.) 

Re Kansas City labor situation and also 
Detroit, millions tax money down drain for 
communistic and other investigations, but 
not one dime or time for continuation of 
scandals about ex-convicts, hoodlums, and 
strong-arm men running labor organiza- 
tions. Hate to think of not able to work 
and make family living without such as 
O. L. Rings say so. Such as this breeds dic- 
tatorship. Please, not a dime for hoodlums 
and roving stewards but more money for 
investigations with results. Past investiga- 
tions here all types died on the vine. Please 
inform the undersigned who is responsible, 

J. L. ODEN. 

K. F. CARMICHAEL, 
R. S. BREK. 

R. S. WADDLE, 


I might add that O. L. Ring is the man 
out in Kansas City who has been collect- 
ing some of these payments. He is the 
boss of the Teamsters Union which has 
kept some 20,000 individuals out of work 
who seeks in behalf of the Teamsters 
to take over the other A. F. of L. craft 
unions, their real and personal property, 
force all workers to pay dues to the 
Teamsters for the privelege of working. 

On yesterday the committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations decided to liquidate 
within 10 days the special subcommittees 
which have been set up by me, con- 
ducted hearings, and taken testimony 
in reference to this practice. The only 
answer I can give to the men who sent 
this telegram is to name the gentleman 
on my committee who voted to destroy 
those special subcommittees, stop the 
hearings which were exposing rac- 
keteering and the extortion of millions 
of dollars from these workers. The 
responsibility for the protection thus 
given the would-be racketeers does not 
rest on me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 

from Maryland [Mr. Hype] is recog- 
nized. 
Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, the dis- 
cussion we had just a moment ago about 
the treatment of foreign shipments into 
this country points up to me the validity 
of the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. For foreign 
goods we are perfectly satisfied with 
the inspection of the finished product 
on the shelves or in transit; but for our 
domestic goods we insist on compulsory 
inspection without the usual constitu- 
tional safeguards. 

The thing that has amazed me as a 
freshman Congressman in this body is 
the lack of consideration given on so 
many measures to our traditional con- 
stitutional safeguards. It seems to me 
it would be a salutary thing for all of us 
to go over here to the Library of Con- 
gress and look at some of the ancient 
proclamations of the absolute monarchs 
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and see the fine laudatory grounds upon 
which those decrees were made—always 
for the defense and preservation of the 
realm—for the safety, health, and wel- 
fare of the country; yet we are now using 
those excuses it seems to me to pass a 
lot of legislation through this body 
which is in violation at least of the spirit 
of the Constiuttion and a good many 
times in my humble judgment of the let- 
ter of the Constitution. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HYDE. I yield. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Did I understand the 
gentleman to say that the committee was 
only interested in the end product? 

Mr. HYDE. No; I said that what has 
been said in answer to the questions by 
the gentlemen from the dairy country 
with regard to the inspection of foreign 
shipments was that we could not pass 
laws to inspect foreign factories, but that 
the goods were inspected when they 
reached this country. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I want to assure the 
gentleman that we are very much inter- 
ested in seeing sanitary conditions for 
all foods. 

Mr. HYDE. Les, but in the case of 
foreign importations you have to rely 
on the inspection of the foreign product. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Precisely so. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Chairman, speaking 
as a physician and one who has observed 
violation of sanitary rules by food han- 
dlers, and having had occasion to see 
innocent citizens suffer from the effects 
of improperly prepared articles sold over 
food and drug counters, I heartily ap- 
prove of this legislation. 

The very existence of a Federal stat- 
ute will have a retarding influence on 
anyone who seeks to adulterate or mis- 
label foods, drugs, and medicines in their 
total disregard for the health and wel- 
fare of the people into whose hands these 
products may be distributed. 

There is, however, some question as 
to whether this law should go far enough 
to make all processors of foods and drugs 
subject to forced inspection. It is ap- 
parent to anyone who has had experi- 
ence in the execution or the enforce- 
ment of laws of this kind, that the in- 
dividual given authority sometimes uses 
the position as the means of threat, pun- 
ishment, and even extortion. By and 
large, we believe that most enforcement 
officers of the Government are honest, 
tolerant, and faithful to their duties. 
Insofar as they belong to this type no 
one need fear the enforcement of laws 
of this kind. After all, it is the com- 
paratively few of those engaged in pro- 
cessing foods and drugs who are not 
adequately regulated and licensed 
through various branches of Govern- 
ment. 

This law becomes necessary in order 
to overcome the abuses of the privilege 
by that small percent of those who would 
seek profit through substitution, adul- 
teration, and failure to comply with 
sanitary standards and requirements. 

Generally speaking, I think this is 
a good bill, and I will vote for it. 

The CHAIRMAN, Under the rule, the 
Committee rises, 
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Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. MILLER of Maryland, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, reported that 
that Committee, having had under con- 
sideration the bill (H. R. 5740) to amend 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act, so as to protect the public health 
and welfare by providing certain author- 
ity for factory inspection, and for other 
purposes, pursuant to House Resolution 
329, he reported the bill back to the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman 
opposed to the bill? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. In its 
present form, I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Does anyone who 
opposes the bill in its entirety desire 
to offer a motion to recommit? If not, 
the Clerk will report the motion offered 
by the gentleman from Mississippi. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Wrtu1aMs of Mississippi moves to re- 
commit the bill to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table, 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days in 
which to extend their remarks in the 
Recorp on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
any member of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations may have until 
midnight tonight to file additional views 
on House Resolutions 261 and 262. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 


BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS OF THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 
3087) to authorize the Board of Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to 
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permit certain improvements to two bus- 
iness properties situated in the District 
of Columbia, with a Senate amendment 
thereto, and concur in the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment as follows: 

Page 2, line 4, after “act” insert: Pro- 
vided, That plans for such erection, con- 
struction, alteration and conversion of such 
buildings and other improvements shall first 
have been approved by the National Capital 
Planning Commission, which shall apply 
reasonable standards of architecture and con- 
struction in passing upon such plans.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 


FARM CREDIT ACT OF 1953 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I call up House Resolution 328 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 


the House resolve itself into the Committee 


of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
4353) to increase farmer participation in 
ownership and control of the Federal 
Farm System; to create a Federal Farm 
Credit Board; to abolish certain offices; to 
impose a franchise tax upon certain farm 
credit institutions; and for other purposes, 
and all points of order against said bill or 
any provisions contained in said bill are 
hereby waived. After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and continue 
not to exceed 1 hour, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the 5-minute rule. At the con- 
clusion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening mction 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Raysurn] and yield myself 
such time as I may desire. 

Mr. Speaker, = rise to urge the adop- 
tion of House Resolution 328 making in 
order the bill, H. R. 4353, to increase 
farmer participation in ownership and 
control of the Federal farm credit sys- 
tem; to create a Federal Farm Credit 
Board; to abolish certain offices; to im- 
pose a franchise tax upon certain farm 
credit institutions; and for other pur- 
poses. 

House Resolution 328 provides for an 
open rule, waiving points of order and 
allows 1 hour of general debate on the 
bill itself. The purpose of this bill, Mr. 
Speaker, is to aid the farmers in acquir- 
ing a greater ownership in and control 
of the farm credit system and to help 
the farmers to meet the constantly in- 
creasing credit and capital demands of 
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the agricultural economy. H. R. 4353 
specifically proposes a number of changes 
and improvements that should go a long 
way toward making this whole program 
effective. The bill proposes to decen- 
tralize the administration of the farm 
credit program by delegating to Federal 
land banks and other district credit 
agencies more authority and duties. 
This would tend to move much of the 
power away from Washington and nearer 
to the farmer’s own territory. A 13- 
member Federal Farm Credit Board 
would be appointed and this Board 
would have full responsibility for the 
policies of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion. Twelve of these members would 
be appointed by the President from the 
farm credit districts and the 13th would 
be appointed by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. The farm credit district board 
would be retained under this bill, but 
the members of these boards would be 
chosen with more deference paid to the 
wishes of the farmers in the selection of 
the board. This bill also proposes to 
transfer the Division of Cooperative 
Marketing from the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration to the control of the Secretary 
of Agriculture. This bill also specifically 
provides for greater farmer ownership 
and control of credit agencies and lays 
the groundwork for retiring Government 
capital from this project as the farmers 
assume greater control and ownership. 

Mr. Speaker, I think this is a very 
important bill and deserves the full and 
serious consideration of the House. 
This bill is in line with Republican con- 
victions that the Federal Government 
will enjoy a more efficient operation of 
its projects if they are handled by people 
on the local scene. We have always felt 
that the decentralization of power from 
the Federal scene back to the States and 
local scene would, in the long run, re- 
sult in a healthier United States. This 
bill seeks to do just that. I hope that 
the House will adopt House Resolution 
328 making in order the consideration of 
H. R. 4353. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no requests for time on the rule. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 4353) to increase farmer 
participation in ownership and control 
of the Federal Farm Credit System; to 
create a Federal Farm Credit Board; to 
abolish certain offices; to impose a fran- 
chise tax upon certain farm credit insti- 
tutions, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 4353, with 
Mr. Kearns in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 18 minutes. 
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Mr. Chairman, this legislation marks 
a further step in the evolution of a farm 
credit policy for this country. I think 
all of us realize that in these days it is 
absolutely necessary for farmers to have 
an ample supply of credit if they are 
going to carry on their farm operations. 
This was first recognized back in 1916 
as far as legislation is concerned, when 
we enacted the bill which set up the 
Federal Land Bank System. Later, in 
1923, we passed legislation which set up 
the Agricultural Credit Act, which pro- 
vided short-time credit for agricultural 
producers. Then, in 1929, we passed the 
Agricultural Marketing Act, which fur- 
ther expanded agricultural credit, par- 
ticularly in the field of cooperative mar- 
keting. : s 

Then there was the Farm Credit Act 
of 1933, the most important of all acts 
dealing with farm credit, which not only 
revitalized the Farm Land Bank System 
but set up a system of production credit 
and also the various banks for coopera- 
tives. 

Then in 1937 we enacted further leg- 
islation dealing with the farm credit 
system generally. 

This, as I say, is a further step. I 
think there is only one more step needed 
legislatively, of a major nature after this, 
and that is to enact legislation that will 
enable the various farm credit agencies, 
to rid themselves entirely of Government 
capital and become wholly farmer- 
owned. That legislation we hope to pre- 
sent in a subsequent session of this Con- 
gress or in some subsequent Congress. 

The objective of all farm legislation 
relating to cooperative credit has been 
to set up a system which in time would 
be entirely farmer-owned, and from 
which all Government capital would be 
eliminated. 

It has been necessary in all of these 
institutions to start out with Govern- 
ment capital, but as time has gone on 
that has gradually been decreased so 
that today, as far as the Federal Land 
Bank system is concerned, it is entirely 
owned by the farmer borrowers. In 
the case of the production credit asso- 
ciations, 93 percent of the entire capital 
invested is farmer capital, and about 60 
percent of all the farm credit associa- 
tions are entirely farmer-owned at this 
time. 

In the case of the banks of coopera- 
tives, the Government owns a consider- 
ably larger percentage, and it is in those 
corporations that the least progress has 
been made in eliminating Government 
capital and setting up a system of farm- 
er-owned organizations. That is very 
largely because of the nature of the fi- 
nancial setup in the banks themselves. 

We still have the intermediate credit 
banks, and the production credit corpo- 
rations, the capital stock of which is 
entirely owned by the Government. It 
is felt by the leaders of most of our farm 
organizations and others, men who have 
given a great deal of thought and study 
to farm credit in recent years, that the 
objective of eliminating the Government 
capital from these institutions would be 
furthered by the enactment of legisla- 
tion which would set up a Farm Credit 
Board, and which in other respects would 
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put the control of the Federal land 
banks and the other farm credit in- 
stitutions more nearly in the hands of 
the farmers themselves. It is realized 
that it is not feasible so long as there is 
some Government capital in these insti- 
tutions to make them entirely farmer 
controlled. As long as that is the case, 
it is necessary that there be a degree of 
Government control and supervision. Of 
course, it is not anticipated that even 
when all of the Government capital is 
retired that there will not be some Gov- 
ernment supervision, just as we have in 
the case of our national banks and other 
financial institutions, but it is the hope 
that the supervision would be reduced to 
the degree that is exercised over other 
financial institutions as soon as the Gov- 
ernment capital is retired. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield. 

Mr. ALBERT. The gentleman knows 
that the national farm loan associa- 
tions which operate through the Federal 
land banks and are wholly farmer 
owned were hopeful, or at least most of 
them were hopeful, that they would get 
more autonomy by this bill, and some of 
them feel that the committee receded 
somewhat. I hope the gentleman will 
make clear the progress toward farmer 
control that this bill does make as com- 
pared to existing law. 

Mr. HOPE. I will be very happy to 
go into that point right now. It is an 
important point, and I agree thoroughly 
with what the gentleman says to the ef- 
fect that the national farm loan associa- 
tions and the Federal land banks which 
are at this time entirely farmer owned 
have been disappointed in the fact that 
they have not been placed in a situation 
where they were given more farmer con- 
trol. The difficulty has been, of course, 
that all these organizations are bracket- 
ed together in the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration, which I think is entirely prop- 
er, and while the organizations which 
deal with farm loans are entirely farm- 
er owned, some of the other organiza- 
tions still have a large amount of Gov- 
ernment capital in them, as I pointed 
out a while ago, and bracketing them 
altogether in one organization it is 
necessary to have a large degree of Gov- 
ernment control. That would not be the 
case if we were considering the Federal 
land banks alone. If we were consider- 
ing them alone, with all the capital now 
owned by the farmers, it would, of 
course, be possible to extend a much 
greater degree of autonomy than is the 
case in this bill. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield. 

Mr. BAILEY. Will the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture explain to the Members of the Com- 
mittee the provisions in your bill by 
which you assess a certain percent of net 
earnings of cooperatives to be paid? I 
wonder if that is paid into the Federal 
Treasury to go into a trust fund that will 
enable the farm cooperatives to finance 
their own program. Would the gentle- 
man mind explaining that particular 
point? 

Mr. HOPE. The provision for the re- 
payment of a franchise tax is not new, it 
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has been in effect many years as far as 
the Federal intermediate credit banks 
are concerned. It is the method that has 
been used in compensating the Govern- 
ernment for the use of Government 
capital in that organization. It is 
new as to the other organizations. The 
tax provision is that 25 percent of the 
net earnings of these corporations shall 
be paid to the Federal Government in 
lieu of interest on the Government cap- 
ital that is invested in those corpora- 
tions. Does that answer the gentleman? 

Mr. BAILEY. Then the gentleman 
would not consider it as a tax in the 
ordinary sense? 

Mr. HOPE. No; it is not in any sense 
a tax. I think it unfortunate, perhaps, 
that that term tax was used. I am 
glad the gentleman has raised the ques- 
tion—it should be thoroughly under- 
stood by everyone that it is not a tax in 
the ordinary sense of the term. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. With 
reference to the franchise tax, if the 
bank has no earnings, then they are 
not required to pay the tax? 

Mr. HOPE. That is true. 
out of earnings, 

There are one or two other matters 
that I want to mention while I have the 
floor. 

The measure was presented to our 
committee by the organization known 
as the Joint Farm Credit Committee, 
which is composed of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, the National 
Grange, and the National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives. 

Mr. Herschel Newsom, the chairman 
of this group, is, as you all know, the 
master of the National Grange. 

In addition to the organizations which 
have spent years of work in trying to 
devise the best method of working this 
problem out, the committee also had the 
advice and the suggestions of Mr. Sam 
Bober, of Newell, S. Dak., representing 
the National Advisory Committee of the 
National Farm Loan Association, and 
Mr. J. E. Anderson, of Morgantown, W. 
Va., speaking for the National Advisory 
Committee of the Production Credit As- 
sociations. 

In addition, there is another organiza- 
tion known as the Executive Committee 
of the Directors of the Twelve Farm 
Credit Boards, which was represented 
before the committee by Mr. Charles 
Thompson of Colorado City, Tex. How- 
ever, I think I should say that the di- 
rectors of the farm credit boards are not 
together on this legislation. There are 
some of them who have expressed oppo- 
sition to it. 

Briefly, let me point out the organiza- 
tion as it is set up here. The bill pro- 
vides for a board of 12 members to be 
appointed by the President. One mem- 
ber of this board must come from each 
of the 12 Federal land bank districts. It 
provides that nominations for member- 
ship on the board may be made by the 
National Farm Loan Associations, the 
Production Credit Associations, and the 
Bank for Cooperatives. The President, 
however, is not required to choose from 
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those nominations. He is at perfect lib- 
erty to nominate anyone he chooses, but 
it is expected, of course, that he will send 
to the Senate, as far as possible, the 
names of those who have been nominated 
by these organizations. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Minnesota, 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. On 
the question of directors, the committee 
placed an amendment in the bill which 
would permit existing directors to serve 
out their present terms of office; is not 
that correct? 

Mr. HOPE. We amended the bill to 
provide that salaried employees or offi- 
cers of the Farm Credit Administration 
should not be eligible to serve on dis- 
trict farm-credit boards, but made the 
provision inapplicable to the present 
terms of existing board members. 

I want to point out one other thing 
in connection with the board and that 
is that the Secretary of Agriculture is 
authorized to nominate a 13th member 
thereof. Also that the board itself is 
a part of the Department of Agriculture 
and reports to the President through 
the Secretary of Agriculture. I think 
that is a good arrangement and a com- 
promise between those who felt that the 


- board should be kept as a part of the 


Department of Agriculture, and those 
who thought that it should be set up 
outside the Department. 

Mr. GOLDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. GOLDEN. Is it not true that the 
great farm organizations representing 
the farmers themselves came before the 
committee and endorsed this bill? And 
in that connection I wish to read a tele- 
gram from the Louisville, Ky., chapter 
of the Kentucky Farm Bureau which 
states: 

We, by resolution, strongly favor passage 
of H. R. 4353 (farm-credit bill). 


They are in support of this bill, too; 
are they not? 

Mr. HOPE. Yes, they are. I am very 
happy to have the gentleman bring that 
to the attention of the Committee. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. HARVEY. Without taking too 
much time, is it not true that this piece 
of legislation is an evolutionary one and 
represents the efforts of the various di- 
visions of the Farm Credit organizations 
to arrive at a better type of legislation 
through the years? And that this is the 
result of a great deal of study from the 
grassroots, and represents the best 
thinking of those various organizations 
in arriving at a setup that will function 
not only in the interest of the farmers 
and farm organizations but also of the 
Federal Government that originally 
sponsored them? 

Mr. HOPE. Yes; that I think is a 
most excellent statement of the situa- 
tion. $ 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. POAGE]. 
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Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time to suggest to the House that 
this is the consummation of a good many 
years’ work on the part of a good many 
farmer organizations and a good many 
groups of farmer owners of these coop- 
erative credit institutions that were 
originally established through the spon- 
sorship of our Government. Over the 
years these institutions have become 
more and more nearly pure cooperatives 
and less and less governmental institu- 
tions. 

The existing law has never made pro- 
vision for the progressive transfer of the 
control of these institutions in propor- 
tion to the transfer of ownership which 
has gone on from the Government to the 
farmers. That transfer of ownership 
has, of course, been effected through re- 
placement of Government capital by 
private capital of the farmer borrowers. 
In the case of the land banks, of course, 
it has been 100 percent, in the case of 
the production credit associations it has 
been 100 percent in my particular State, 
a lesser amount in some of the other 
States, and in the case of the bank co- 
operatives it has been a relatively small 
amount. 

The basic idea of this type of legisla- 
tion was to try to transfer to the own- 
ers of these institutions a degree of con- 
trol of the institutions commensurate 
with the interest which they owned. 
I do not think this bill accomplishes that 
purpose in full but I think it does move 
in that direction. 

There are a number of provisions in 
this bill which I wish we might have 
avoided. There is not any definite right 
on the part of the farmer owners to select 
the board under the terms of this bill. 
The reason is that certain of the propo- 
nents of the bill came to the conclusion 
that the legislative branch of our Gov- 
ernment had no constitutional power to 
take from the President the absolute 
right of appointment of the head of an 
agency of Government, I felt that the 
interpretation that this board was the 
head of an agency was an incorrect in- 
terpretation, but there were legal opin- 
ions to the effect it is the head of an 
agency. 

Rather than run the risk of having 
passed an unconstitutional act, rather 
than run the risk of having created new 
legislation and then finding the legis- 
lation was not effective, we took the 
safer course, not going quite as far as 
most of us on the committee would like 
to have gone but going in the direction 
and having the support of all the legal 
experts who came before the committee. 

I find in my area that most farmer 
owners of these institutions would like 
to go further, but, on the other hand, 
those who have communicated with me, 
and there have been a large number of 
them, have indicated they thought it 
was better to take this much, which we 
know we can get and know we can make 
effective, than to insist on something 
that might not be effective. 

It seems to me that position is a sound 
ene and is one which this Committee 
should today accept. This legislation 
does at least make a rather important 
step in the direction of farmer control 
of the farmer owned credit agencies 
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which were originally entirely Govern- 
ment owned and Government controlled. 
It has the support of almost every 
farmer-borrower who has contacted me. 
It recognizes the right of the farmer- 
borrowers to exercise a greater degree 
of control over the credit institutions in 
which they hold an ever increasing de- 
gree of ownership. 

I hope it will receive the approval of 
the House today. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, while this bill might be 
an improvement in the farm credit sys- 
tem, it certainly is not the bill which our 
committee originally contemplated pre- 
senting to the House. If you will note 
in the preamble, one of the purposes of 
the bill is “to increase farmer participa- 
tion in ownership and control of the 
Federal farm credit system.” I doubt 
very much if much will be accomplished 
by this measure in that regard. 

The reason that we abandoned the 
original idea was on account of the fact 
that we were advised, and perhaps accu- 
rately advised, that the legislative 
branch of the Government could not in- 
terfere with the appointive power of the 
executive branch of the Government. 
The President is given the right to make 
certain appointments, and we were told 
that the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment could not restrict him in the 
exercise of that right. There has been 
some suggestion that the agency of the 
Government with which this bill is con- 
cerned, important as it is, should be com- 
pletely removed from politics. I can 
foresee, at least, the possibility that the 
entire Farm Credit Administration 
might, by virtue of the provisions of this 
bill, be put into politics, because the 
board that is to be appointed will be ap- 
pointed by the President. Only because 
of my great faith in the fairness and im- 
partial judgment of the man now in the 
White House would I be willing to vote 
for the measure which is now being pre- 
sented. I have no reason to believe that 
the great man in the White House would 
involve this agency in politics. But 
there at least exists the possibility, and 
when this board is once appointed by the 
President, the board will serve at the 
pleasure of the President and the board 
will appoint a governor of the Farm 
Credit Administration who actually will 
be nothing more nor less than a figure- 
head without authority and subject to 
removal by the President or by the board 
at the request of the President. 

Another thing that I do not like too 
much about the bill is this language: 
“to impose a franchise tax upon certain 
farm credit institutions.” The language 
in itself is calculated to arouse resent- 
ment and protest and objection to the 
bill. But actually I must confess that 
the provision is not too different from 
other provisions now in the law. The 
purpose of the provision is to recapture 
for the Federal Government an amount 
of money equal to a fair interest rate, 
and I think it might have been much 
better if we had provided in clear, un- 
ambiguous language the real purpose 
that the committee had in mind. It is 
remotely contemplated that at some fu- 
ture date, perhaps 20 years from now or 
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maybe 30 years from now, all Govern- 
ment capital will have been removed 
from these agencies and the farmers will 
then actually come into their own and 
exercise control and management of 
their own affairs. It has been our de- 
sire, of course, to make these agencies 
completely farmer owned and farmer 
controlled. This bill does not achieve 
that goal, although it might bring the 
farmers a little closer to the agency be- 
cause it provides for a board with a 
membership of 13. I am not supersti- 
tious but I do not even like the 13-man 
board. We can pass this bill and put 
our faith and hope in the administra- 
tion of the bill, believing that it will be 
properly and fairly administered and 
that the farmers will actually be given 
some degree of participation. 

We at first hoped that the appoint- 
ments would be made from a list of 
nominees which had been established as 
the result of some sort of referendum to 
be taken by the farmers who own an 
interest in these agencies. If that could 
be done, then of course the farmers 
would have an actual voice. . The Presi- 
dent can select his appointees from these 
lists of nominees if he desires to do so. 
Of course, if he does that, then to that 
extent the farmers actually will have a 
voice in the management of the affairs 
of these important agencies. We hope 
that the President or someone close to 
him will familiarize him with the legis- 
lative history and with the real intent 
of the Committee on Agriculture, in the 
further hope that he might select com- 
petent men from the list of nominees 
which will be supplied to him after the 
farmers have had an opportunity to ex- 
press their views. 

I do not know that I need to prolong 
this discussion. I do not think this bill, 
however, is acceptable in all quarters 
by all people. I know it might meet 
with opposition for many reasons. 

Some people have pointed out the fact 
that each member of this 13-man board 
will receive $50 a day for their services, 
plus all their expenses, but they are 
limited to 75 days. The board cannot 
meet more than 75 days in any one year, 
and at $50 a day, plus actual expenses, 
that will be the total amount involved in 
the cost of the board. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Will the gen- 
tleman state the provision of the Con- 
stitution which seem to make it neces- 
sary that the President be empowered to 
nominate this Board? 

Mr. COOLEY. I would not have the 
time to go into a discussion of the con- 
stitutional question presented to our 
committee further than to say that I 
did not agree with the legal views pre- 
sented to our committee. I think Con- 
gress can provide a method for the se- 
lection of the Board by the farmers 
themselves. I think that by law we can 
provide the framework for all of these 
agencies. But the objection was made 
that the President, once given the power 
to make the appointment, cannot be lim- 
ited in the use of that power. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. If we gave 
him that authority we could also take 
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it away from him. He got the power 
from Congress to begin with. 

Mr. COOLEY. The question is, you 
cannot give the power to the President 
and then tell him how to exercise it. I 
think we could very well withhold it as 
we have withheld it from him in the past. 
He does not have the power now to ap- 
point members of a board, but here by 
this legislation we create a Board and 
we give him the right to make the ap- 
pointments. Therefore, we must stop 
there. We cannot go further and limit 
him in the exercise of that power. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Certainly, 
having given it to him, the mistake, if 
any, would be in the giving of it. 

Mr. COOLEY. I pointed out at the 
very outset that but for our faith and 
confidence in the President we might be 
afraid that this agency would become in- 
volved in partisan politics. I think that 
when the President comes to make the 
appointments, then and only then, will 
we know just exactly to what extent the 
farmers’ voices will be heard in the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of these 
agencies. . 

Mr, MILLER of Kansas. I thank the 
gentleman for his explanation. 

Mr. COOLEY. I am sure everyone 
appreciates the necessity for adequate 
credit facilities. I know we are all de- 
lighted that the Federal land banks are 
standing on their own feet; that Gov- 
ernment capital has been retired; that 
the production credit associations are 
making rapid progress in the same di- 
rection. And all of us indulge the hope 
that some day in the not too distant fu- 
ture all Government capital will be out 
of these agencies and that they will con- 
tinue to function in the best interests of 
the farmers of this Nation and the gen- 
eral welfare of all the people of this 
country. 

Mr, JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Just what 
was the main argument put forward in 
favor of this reorganization and was 
there any great criticism of the work 
which is now being done by the Farm 
Credit Administration? 

Mr. COOLEY. I think the gentleman 
has propounded a very good question. I 
do not think any witness who appeared 
before our committee suggested a single 
instance where the present agency has 
become involyed in partisan politics. 
There has been a hue and cry for a board, 
a policy board, and I do not know that 
anybody has criticized very severely any 
of the policies by which the agency has 
been guided in the past. But the main 
thing that was advanced was farmer 
participation, and that we do not have 
except that we might have it if the Presi- 
dent would appoint the type of board 
that we would like to see him appoint. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Did anybody 
Suggest that there would be a better 
service rendered to the farmers or that 
the farmers would have better credit 
facilities under this reorganization than 
he has at the present time? 

Mr. COOLEY. I can answer that by 
saying we must go back to the original 
bill, which we had before us, which did 
provide for actual farmer participation, 
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It was felt by those who favored that bill 
that by giving the farmers actual par- 
ticipation in management of the affairs, 
the agency would function more ef- 
ficiently. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri, This bill does 
not do that? 

Mr, COOLEY. This bill does not do 
that. The agencies of the Government 
affected by this bill have rendered and 
are rendering a great service to the 
farmers of America. None of the agen- 
cies affected has been accused of engag- 
ing in partisan politics. Actually, no 
great good may be accomplished by the 
passage of this bill, but at least this bill 
will provide a way for increasing farmer 
participation. Whether we shall here- 
after have more farmer participation 
than we have had in the past will de- 
pend entirely upon the President of the 
United States and those who will be ap- 
pointed by him to administer the affairs 
of these important agencies. It is my 
fond hope that the farmrers of America 
may some day, and not in the too distant 
future, control and operate completely 
and fully the great agencies which are 
now serving their needs so well. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. . 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Maine 
(Mr. MCINTIRE]. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this legislation because of 
my personal observations, as a farm op- 
erator, of the workings of the Farm 
Credit Administration. It seems to me 
the very foundation of the cooperative 
system of agricultural credit that has 
been built in this country lies in the 
provisions that farmers may participate 
in the management and in the owner- 
ship of these units. 

This was a basic principle of the orig- 
inal legislation that established the land 
bank system and was later incorpo- 
rated into the production credit system. 
The banks for cooperatives were brought 
into being from funds remaining in the 
Federal Farm Board. When the Farm 
Credit Administration was established 
no provision was made whereby coop- 
eratives using this bank could retire the 
Government’s investment in the bank 
for cooperatives. Also, when the Fed- 
eral Intermediate Credit Bank was 
brought into being to provide a discount 
vehicle for commercial banks and other 
organizations lending to agriculture, no 
provision was made to retire the capital 
provided by Government. 

The 1951-52 annual report of the Farm 
Credit Administration states that there 
are 1,180 national farm loan associa- 
tions. On the basis of 5 farmer board 
members, there are 5,900 farmers serv- 
ing as directors. Four hundred and 
ninety-nine production credit associa- 
tions with 5 or more board members 
have over 2,495 farmers directing affairs 
in the field of short-term credit. 

This principle has been operating for 
35 years in the land bank system and 
for 20 years in the production credit 
system. The 12 district boards of 7 
members each are likewise men from the 
farms or close to agriculture. 

It is the purpose of this bill to make 
another legislative step in the direction 
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of ownership of all units of the Farm 
Credit System by the members using the 
credit services. 

May I state that it is my opinion the 
first farm credit district serving New 
York, New Jersey, and New England has 
done and is continuing to decentralize 
administrative operations and is placing 
increasing responsibility upon the farm- 
er members in the affairs of the credit 
units. 

I have worked with the units of farm 
credit in the first district. I am confi- 
dent that farmer members of the re- 
spective units and farmer members of 
cooperatives served by the Bank for Co- 
operatives are deeply interested in at- 
taining full ownership of these units and 
repaying Government’s invested capital 
just as rapidly as possible, consistent 
with sound loaning operations and con- 
sistent also with the credit needs of the 
area being served. 

I urge passage of H. R. 4353. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McINTIRE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. I should like to ask 
the gentleman a question. The gentle- 
man has talked of decentralization. If 
the President selects his appointees from 
the list of nominees provided by the 
farmers. themselves, of course you will 
have a decentralized agency and you will 
have farmer participation. But the 
gentleman knows that there is a possi- 
bility that it will not be decentralized, 
that under the provisions of the bill it 
could be highly centralized, because the 
President is given almost complete power 
and authority over these appointments. 

Mr. McINTIRE. My reference to de- 
centralization applied to the first farm 
credit district and applied primarily to 
the decentralization of some of the ad- 
ministrative operations. I could go into 
considerable detail on that, but let me 
cite one particular instance of my early 
experience in dealing with farm credit, 
when all of the insurance policies which 
are on file, covering properties under 
mortgage secured by a land bank 
loan—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Maine has expired. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. MCINTIRE. All of those insur- 
ance policies were on file in the bank 
facility at Springfield. As of today, each 
national farm loan association has in 
its office the insurance policies covering 
the mortgages which are being served by 
that national farm loan association, 
placing in the hands of the secretary- 
treasurer the responsibility of servicing 
the insurance policies in connection with 
loans which he has the responsibility to 
serve. That type of decentralization of 
administrative work of the district bank 
at Springfield is, I think, most construc- 
tive and encourages increasing farmer 
ownership and farmer participation, 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman will 
join with me in the hope that the Presi- 
dent will follow the recommendations 
of the farmers and will select appointees 
from the list of nominees supplied by the 
farmers, 
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Mr. McINTIRE. I certainly am very 
happy to join with the gentleman in 
that. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. PAT- 
TEN] such time as he may desire to use. 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. TEAGUE] may extend his 
remarks in the Recorp at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Chairman, as you 
know I represent an agricultural district 
of Texas, and I heartily support the 
measure being debated here today. We 
all know that there are many aspects to 
the national economy—labor, agricul- 
ture, industry, and so forth. Each has 
its own internal economic structure, and 
the bill under consideration here today, 
I believe, will increase individual farm 
ownership and control of the farm credit 
system which in turn will meet the in- 
creased needs of the agricultural econ- 
omy. 

The great strides made in the science 
of agriculture has resulted in the fact 
that an individual today entering the 
field of agriculture must be prepared to 
invest a large amount of capital in his 
undertaking. This has been brought 
about by the highly mechanized opera- 
tion of a farm today in comparison with 
a few decades ago. For this reason, a 
farmer is in need of a great amount of 
credit—and farm credit is so varied 
from the ordinary requirements of regu- 
lar business credit that it cannot always 
be covered by the numerous commercial 
credit institutions. The average city 
dweller or small city businessman would 
be astounded if he actually knew of the 
large credits carried by the average 
farmer. It is for this reason that credit 
must not only be available in sufficient 
amounts, but its entire administration 
must be controlled and adjusted to agri- 
cultural requirements. 

The undertaking of a large-scale 
farming operation is in itself a venture 
with more than the average element of 
risk, particularly in the State of Texas, 
which has been plagued with four con- 
tinuous years of drought. Because of 
this, the individual farmer should oper- 
ate in a separate economy geared specifi- 
cally to his wants. Many of the laws 
under which our financial institutions 
throughout the country operate today 
cannot be strained to the point which 
would allow them to provide the long- 
term credit needed by these farmers. 
While many of these institutions can 
care for the very ordinary credit needs 
of the farmer, he could not very well op- 
erate with the necessity of every several 
months extending the well-known, short- 
term commercial credit. Because of 
this, the Congress in a series of laws 
made it possible for the proper type 
credit to be extended to the farmer, and 
certain Federal investments were made 
under the National Farm Loan Act, and 
Agricultural Credit Act of 1923, and the 
other laws now governing the Farm 
Credit Administration. However, with- 
in the last decade, the farmers through- 
out the country have been gradually re- 
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tiring the Federal capital invested in 
their credit system and within the last 
several years we all know that they have 
demanded a certain amount of manage- 
rial responsibility under the program as 
they attain farm ownership. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel that the bill now 
under consideration will take the pres- 
ent farm-credit system, which has grown 
in a very piecemeal fashion pressed by 
demands from varied economic exigen- 
cies, and establish a policy of agricul- 
tural credit and provide the machinery 
to carry out that policy and thereby en- 
courage individual farm ownership and 
farmer participation. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time. However, I 
think I will take just a moment or two, 
and I yield myself such time as I may 
desire to comment on the remarks which 
my distinguished friend from North 
Carolina made with reference to the 
limitations upon the President’s power 
to appoint. 

When this bill was introduced it pro- 
vided that in appointing members of the 
Farm Credit Board the President must 
make his appointments from a list of 
nominees submitted by the national farm 
loan associations, the production credit 
associations and cooperatives who were 
stockholders of the banks for coopera- 
tives. But in the course of our con- 
sideration of the measure it was pointed 
out that Congress has no right to im- 
pose arbitrary restrictions upon the au- 
thority of the President to appoint the 
heads of Government departments. We 
considered that the 12 members of this 
Board would be the heads of this de- 
partment, therefore, in order to avoid 
the constitutional question we adopted 
language which permits the nominations 
to be made by the organizations which 
I have mentioned, but does not require 
the President to limit his choice to the 
nominations so made. I think we can 
assume that the President will, in the 
absence of some strong or overriding 
reason to the contrary make his appoint- 
ments from these nominations, 

I might point out that the nomina- 
tions must be confirmed by the Senate; 
and certainly the Senate would go pretty 
far, I believe, in insisting that the 
President should follow the intent of the 
legislation which is that the appoint- 
ments should be made from the lists sub- 
mitted unless there are strong reasons 
for not doing so. But we do not require 
that the President make his appoint- 
ment from those lists. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. Would the gentleman 
care to answer a few simple short ques- 
tions about this bill? First, where does 
this organization or establishment or 
agency get its money if it needs money 
to make loans to farmers? Where does 
it get the money? 

Mr. HOPE. There are, of course, sev- 
eral organizations included here. We 
have the Federal land banks 

Mr. PATMAN. Production credit? 

Mr. HOPE. Production credit. 

Mr. PATMAN. Do you have inter- 
mediate credit in here? 
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Mr. HOPE. Yes. The intermediate 
credit banks are in here. They get their 
funds through the sale of debentures. 

Mr. PATMAN. Through the sale of 
debentures? 

Mr. HOPE. Yes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Just like they have 
been doing in the past? 

Mr. HOPE. Yes; this legislation does 
not in any way affect the method of the 
financing of any of these organizations. 

Mr. PATMAN. That is what I wanted 
to know. Now, was anything said about 
interest rates? 

Mr. HOPE. Nothing whatever. 

Mr. PATMAN. I noticed in a news- 
paper recently that interest rates have 
increased about one-half of 1 percent 
on these loans. Does that apply to these 
particular institutions that are involved 
in this new agency? 

Mr. HOPE. I do not know; I assume 
that the intermediate credit banks are 
having to pay a little more for money 
now than they did; I do not know; I 
cannot answer the gentleman’s question. 
But, in any event, that situation is not 
changed one way or another by this 
legislation. 

Mr. PATMAN. There is nothing done 
here to provide a certain rate of interest, 
because it is not involved at all in this 
legislation? 

Mr. HOPE. That is correct. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield for a brief 
question? 

Mr. HOPE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I would like to 
ask the gentleman from Kansas if this 
bill in its present form meets with the 
approval of the Oklahoma Federation 
and national farm loan associations, the 
Federal land banks down there? 

Mr. HOPE. I am not sure I have all 
the names of these organizations, I un- 
derstand that the members of the board 
of directors of the ninth farm credit 
district, which includes Kansas and 
Oklahoma, have expressed their opposi- 
tion to this legislation. I cannot say 
whether the organization to which the 
gentleman refers is supporting the legis- 
lation or not. Is that the organization 
of which Mr. Harrison is president? 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Yes. 

Mr. HOPE. I believe Mr. Harrison 
testified at the hearings in favor of the 
legislation with certain qualifications, 
He felt that the National Farm Loan As- 
sociation should have a greater part in 
the selection of members of the district 
boards. I think that is a fair statement 
of his position. I do not think he is un- 
qualifiedly for the legislation, but his 
opposition is mainly because he does not 
think the legislation goes far enough. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I thank the 
gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there are no fur- 
ther requests for time, the Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto.— 

TITLE 

SECTION 1. This act may be cited as the 

“Farm Credit Act of 1953.” 
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DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Sec. 2. It is declared to be the policy of the 
Congress to encourage and facilitate in- 
creased borrower participation in the man- 
agement, control, and ultimate ownership of 
the permanent system of agricultural credit 
made available through institutions operat- 
ing under the supervision of the Farm Credit 
Administration, and the provisions of this 
act shall be construed in keeping with this 
policy. The Federal Farm Credit Board here- 
inafter provided for shall within 1 year after 
appointment make recommendations to the 
Congress of means, supplemental to those 
provided by this act, of carrying into effect 
such declared policy. 


FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 3. The Farm Credit Administration 
shall be in the Department of Agriculture. 
The Secretary of Agriculture shall report to 
the President with respect to the operations 
and functions of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration. The Federal Farm Credit Board, 
hereinafter provided for, shall have direc- 
tion, supervision, and control of the Farm 
Credit Administration and of its operations 
and functions, as in this act provided, 


FEDERAL FARM CREDIT BOARD 


Sec. 4. (a) There shall be established, in 
the Farm Credit Administration, a Federal 
Farm Credit Board (hereinafter referred to 
as the Board“). Said Board shall consist 
of thirteen members. Twelve of the mem- 
bers, one from each of the farm credit dis- 
tricts of the United States, shall be known 
as appointed members and shall be appoint- 
ed by the President with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, upon nominations made 
as follows: The national farm loan associa- 
tions in the district shall designate one 
nominee, the production credit associa- 
tions in the district shall designate one 
nominee, and the cooperatives which are 
stockholders or subscribers to the guaranty 
fund of the bank for cooperatives of the dis- 
trict shall designate one nominee, in accord- 
ance with the procedure prescribed in sec- 
tions 5 (e). and 5 (f) of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1937 for the nomination and election 
of members of a district farm credit board, 
except that only two persons receiving the 
highest number of votes shall be included in 
the list of nominees prepared as a result of 
the voting under the procedure prescribed 
in said section 5 (e): Provided, That the 
names of all those who are tied for second 
place as a result of said voting shall be in- 
cluded in the list; and in case of a tie in 
the voting under the procedure prescribed 
in said section § (f) the procedure pre- 
scribed therein shall be followed again until 
the tie is broken: And provided further, 
That if the same person would otherwise be 
on the list of nominees of more than one of 
said groups as a result of the voting under 
said section 5 (e) he may choose the one list 
on which his name shall appear, and other- 
wise his name shall appear only on the list 
of the two highest nominees of the group 
which gave him the highest percentage of 
its votes. Subsequent appointments shall 
be made upon like nominations and in like 
manner. 

(b) Each appointed member of said Board 
shall be a citizen of the United States and 
shall have been a resident of the farm credit 
district from which appointed for not less 
than 10 years next preceding his appoint- 
ment, and the removal of residence from the 
district during his tenure shall operate as 
a termination of his membership on said 
Board. No appointed member of said Board 
shall be eligible to serve for more than one 
full term of 6 years, and, in addition, a 
term of less than 6 years if he is one of the 
first members to be appointed for the un- 
expired portion of one term expiring before 
his appointment to a full term. No person 
shall be eligible for nomination or appoint- 
ment to membership as an appointed mem- 
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ber on said Board if such person has within 
1 year next preceding the commencement of 
the term been a salaried officer or employee of 
the Farm Credit Administration, or a salaried 
officer or employee of any corporation operat- 
ing under the supervision of the Farm Credit 
Administration. Any person who is a mem- 
ber of the district farm credit board when 
appointed as a member of the Federal Farm 
Credit Board shall resign as a member of the 
district board before assuming his duties as 
a member of the Federal Farm Credit Board. 
No person who becomes an appointed mem- 
ber of said Board shall be eligible to con- 
tinue to serve as a member thereof if such 
person becomes a member of any district 
farm credit board, or an officer or employee 
of the Farm Credit Administration, or an 
officer or employee of any corporation oper- 
ating under the supervision of the Farm 
Credit Administration. 

(c) The term of office of the appointed 
members of said Board shall be 6 years, be- 
ginning with the Ist day of the calendar 
month in which this act takes effect, and 
such members shall serve until their succes- 
sors are duly appointed and qualified; how- 
ever, of the first appointed members ap- 
pointed hereunder, 2 shall be appointed for 
a term of 1 year from said date, 2 for a 
term of 2 years, 2 for a term of 3 years, 2 
for a term of 4 years, 2 for a term of 5 years, 
and 2 for a term of 6 years. All vacancies 
in the offices of appointed members on said 
Board shall be filled for the unexpired por- 
tion of the term upon like nominations and 
by like appointments as herein provided for 
the appointment of the first such members of 
said Board. 

(d) The 13th member of the Board shall 
b designated by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, shall serve at the pleasure of the Sec- 
retary, and shall be known as the Secretary's 
representative on said Board. He shall be 
a citizen of the United States and shall have 
been a resident of the United States for not 
less than 10 years next preceding his desig- 
nation to membership on said Board. No 
person shall be eligible to be designated by 
the Secretary or to serve as the Secretary’s 
representative on said Board, if such person 
is a member of a district farm credit board, 
an officer or employee of any corporation 
operating under the supervision of the Farm 
Credit Administration. The Secretary’s rep- 
resentative shall not be eligible to serve as 
chairman, vice chairman, or secretary of the 
Board, but shall otherwise possess all rights 
and privileges of membership on said Board. 

(e) As soon as practicable after the mem- 
berships on said Board have been filled as 
in this act provided, the members of said 
Board shall meet, subscribe the oath of office, 
and organize by electing from the appointed 
members a chairman and a vice chairman; 
ani said Board shall appoint a secretary from 
within or without its membership as it may 
see fit. The Board shall elect annually for 
a term of 1 year the chairman, vice chair- 
man, and secretary, who shall serve until 
their successors are elected and take office. 
The chairman shall preside at all meetings 
and the vice chairman shall preside in the 
absence or disability of the chairman. The 
Board may, in the absence of both the chair- 
man and vice chairman, elect any appointed 
member to act as chairman pro tempore. 
Seven members shall constitute a quorum of 
the Board for the transaction of business. 
The Board may function notwithstanding 
vacancies provided a quorum as herein es- 
tablished shall be present. The Board shall 
meet at such times and places as it may fix 
and determine, but shall hold at least four 
regularly scheduled meetings a year; and 
special meetings may be held on call of the 
chairman or any three members of the Board: 
Provided, That if as of that date the Board 
for any reason has not entered upon the 
discharge of its duties the Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall designate an assistant to the 
Secretary to serve as Acting Governor of the 
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Farm Credit Administration and such Acting 
Governor shall exercise and perform all func- 
tions, powers, and duties vested by this act 
in the Farm Credit Administration until his 
services are terminated by the Board. 

(f) Each member of the Board shall re- 
ceive the sum of $50 for each day or part 
thereof spent in the performance of his offi- 
cial duties, which compensation, however, 
shall not be paid for more than 75 days (or 
parts of days) in any calendar year; and 
shall not be paid to the Secretary’s repre- 
sentative if he is a full-time officer or em. 
ployee of the United States, or such payment 
is otherwise prohibited by law; and in addi- 
tion, shall be reimbursed for necessary travel, 
subsistence, and other expenses incurred in 
the discharge of his official duties, without 
regard to other laws with respect to allow- 
ances which may be made on account of 
travel and subsistence expenses of officers and 
employed personnel of the United States. 

(g) The Board shall adopt such rules as it 
may see fit for the transaction of its busi- 
ness, and shall keep permanent and com- 
plete records and minutes of its acts and 
proceedings. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 2, line 9, at the end of section 2, 
before the period insert the following: in- 
cluding, but not limited to, means of in- 
creasing borrower participation in owner- 
ship of the Federal Farm Credit System to 
the end that the investment of the United 
States in the Federal intermediate credit 
banks, production credit corporations, Cen- 
tral Bank for Cooperatives, and regional 
banks for cooperatives may be retired.” 

Page 3, lines 1 and 2, delete the words 
“Senate, upon” and insert the following: 
“Senate. In making appointments to the 
Board the President shall have due regard 
to a fair representation of the public inter- 
est, the welfare of all farmers and the var- 
ious types of cooperative agricultural credit 
interests; shall give special consideration to 
persons who are experienced in cooperative 
agricultural credit; and shall, before mak- 
ing such appointments, receive and con- 
sider.” 

Page 4, lines 1 and 2, delete the words 
“upon like nominations and in like man- 
ner” and insert the following: “after re- 
ceiving and considering nominations mad 
in like manner.” 

Page 4, line 12, after the word “appointed” 
delete the word “for” and insert the word, 
, or is appointed to fill.” 

Page 5, line 19, after “(d)”, delete the 
word “The” and insert: “So long as there 
is Government capital in the system, the.” 

Page 7, lines 5 through 12, change the 
colon to a period after the word “Board” 
and delete all of the proviso through line 12. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GATHINGs: 
Page 3, line 5, after the word “members”, 
strike out the period and insert a comma 
and add the following language: “as long 
as Government capital remains in the sys- 
tem and 12 members when all such capital 
shall have been retired.” 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, the 
committee in executive session discussed 
this matter fully and voted that the 
Federal Farm Credit Board shall con- 
sist of 12 members when the Govern- 
ment capital shall have been retired. 
This is a clarifying amendment and 
should be placed at this particular 
point, and I hope the committee will 
accept it. The amendment is carried 
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in other parts of the bill but here where 
the Federal Board is created is the 
proper place for incorporating it. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas. 

Mr. HOPE. The gentleman has 
shown me the amendment. It makes 
explicit a provision which is in the bill 
at the present time, and I see no objec- 
tion to it. I think it clarifies what the 
committee intended to do and I see no 
reason why the amendment should not 
be agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. GaTuincs]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

GOVERNOR OF FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 

Sec. 5. (a) The Board shall appoint a Gov- 
ernor of the Farm Credit Administration 
(hereinafter referred to as the Governor“) 
who shall serve at the pleasure of the Board, 
and who shall, subject to the general super- 
vision and direction of the Board as to mat- 
ters of a broad and general supervisory, 
advisory, or policy nature, and except as 
otherwise herein specifically provided, be 
responsible for the execution of this act, all 
acts amendatory thereof and supplemental 
thereto, and all acts creating the powers, 
functions, and duties of the Farm Credit 
Administration. 

(b) The Board shall fix the compensation 
of the Governor: Provided, That the salary 
of the Governor shall not exceed $20,000 a 
year, together with necessary traveling and 
subsistence expenses, or per diem allowance 
in lieu thereof within the limitations pre- 
scribed by law, while away from his official 
station upon official business. 

(c) It shall be the duty of the Governor 
to comply with all orders and directions 
which he receives from the Board; as to all 
third persons, all acts of the Governor shall 
be conclusively presumed to be in compli- 
ance with the orders and directions of the 
Board. 

(d) The Governor shall appoint such other 
personnel as may be necessary to carry out 
the functions, powers, and duties vested in 
the Farm Credit Administration. The Farm 
Credit Administration shall consist of the 
Board, the Governor, and such other per- 
sonnel as are employed in carrying out the 
functions, powers, and duties vested in the 
Farm Credit Administration. All functions, 
powers, and duties of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, except those herein conferred 
upon the Board, shall be exercised and per- 
formed by the Governor and may be exer- 
cised and performed by him through such 
officers and employees of the Farm Credit 
Administration as he shall designate. 

(e) The term of office of the incumbent 
of the office of Governor of the Farm Credit 
Administration appointed before the effec- 
tive date of this act and holding office on 
that date shall terminate on that date and 
said office shall thereby become vacant. 

RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE BOARD 

Sec. 6. It shall be the function and duty 
of. the Board (1) to see that the policies 
fixed by the Board hereunder are carried 
out; (2) to exercise adequate budgetary con- 
trol over the Farm Credit Administration; 
(3) to require such reports as it deems neces- 


sary from the Governor and from any of the. 


officials or corporations under the control or 
supervision of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion; (4) to make an annual report to Con- 
gress, including therein any recommenda- 
tions of amendments to the laws relative to 
Federal agricultural credit; and (5) to exer- 
cise general direction and supervision over 
the performance of all functions, powers, 
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and duties vested in the Governor when 
relating in the judgment of the Board to 
matters of a broad and general supervisory, 
advisory, or policy nature. It shall function 
as a unit without delegating authority to 
individual members and shall not operate in 
an administrative capacity; and all admin- 
istrative powers, functions, and duties of the 
Farm Credit Administration shall be exer- 
cised and performed by the Governor. 


OFFICES ABOLISHED AND FUNDS TRANSFERRED 


Sec. 7. (a) The offices of the Land Bank 
Commissioner, Production Credit Commis- 
sioner, Cooperative Bank Commissioner, and 
Intermediate Credit Commissioner are here- 
by abolished. The Governor shall designate 
an officer or employee of the Farm Credit 
Administration to serve at the pleasure of 
the Governor as a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Central Bank for Coopera- 
tives, as chairman of said board of directors, 
and as executive officer of said bank, in lieu 
of the Cooperative Bank Commissioner. The 
Governor shall designate an officer or em- 
ployee of the Farm Credit Administration 
to serve at the pleasure of the Governor as 
a member of the board of directors of the 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation, in lieu 
of the Land Bank Commissioner. The Fed- 
eral Farm Mortgage Corporation and its func- 
tions and activities are hereby transferred 
to the Farm Credit Administration and shall 
be administered therein under the general 
direction and supervision thereof. 

(b) Employees in the Department of Agri- 
culture who are being utilized on the effec- 
tive date of this act primarily for the per- 
formance of functions, powers, and duties 
heretofore or by this act vested in the Farm 
Credit Administration, shall be transferred 
to the jurisdiction and control of the Farm 
Credit Administration in those instances in 
which the Governor determines that they are 
qualified and necessary to carry out the func- 
tions, powers, and duties of the Farm Credit 
Administration. 

(c) All assets, funds, contracts, property, 
and records used and employed in the exe- 
cution of the functions, powers, and duties 
heretofore or by this act vested in the Farm 
Credit Administration are hereby transferred 
to the jurisdiction and control of the Farm 
Credit Administration. 

(d) So much of the unexpended balances 
of appropriations, allocations, and other 
funds available or to be made available for 
salaries, expenses, and all other adminis- 
trative expenditures as the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget shall determine for 
use in the execution of the functions here- 
tofore or by this act vested in the Farm 
Credit Administration, shall be transferred 
to and vested in the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration. f 

(e) All unexpended balances of appropria- 
tions, allocations, or other funds, other than 
those mentioned in subsection (d) of this 
section, available (including those available 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953) for 
the Farm Credit Administration and/or for 
the Secretary of Agriculture on account of 
the functions and activities of Farm Credit 
Administration, shall be transferred to the 
Farm Credit Administration and shall re- 
main available for the exercise of the func- 
tions and activities of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration. 

DELEGATIONS TO DISTRICT INSTITUTIONS 

Sec. 8. The Farm Credit Administration is 
authorized and directed, by order or rules 
and regulations, to delegate to a Federal land 
bank such of the duties, powers, and author- 
ity of the Farm Credit Administration with 
respect to and over National Farm Loan As- 
sociations, their officers and employees, in the 
farm credit district wherein such Federal 
land bank is located, as may be determined 
to be in the interest of effective administra- 
tion; and, in like manner, to delegate to a 
production credit corporation such of the 
duties, powers, and authority of the Farm 
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Credit Administration with respect to and 
over production credit associations, their offi- 
cers and employees, in the farm credit dis- 
trict wherein such production credit corpo- 
ration is located, as may be determined to be 
in the interest of effective administration; 
and, in either case the duties, powers, and 
authority so delegated shall be performed 
and exercised under such conditions and re- 
quirements and upon such terms as the Farm 
Credit Administration may specify. Any 
Federal land bank or production credit cor- 
poration to which any such duties, powers, or 
authority may be delegated is hereby author- 
ized and empowered to accept, perform, and 
exercise such duties, powers, and authority 
as may be so delegated to it. 


DIVISION OF COOPERATIVE MARKETING 
TRANSFERRED 


Sec. 9. There is hereby transferred from the 
Farm Credit Administration to the Agricul- 
tural Research Administration in the De- 
partment of Agriculture, as a bureau of such 
agency, the Division of Cooperative Market- 
ing (by whatever name now called) author- 
ized and created under and by virtue of an 
act of Congress of July 2, 1926 (Public Law 
450, 69th Cong.), entitled “An act to create 
a Division of Cooperative Marketing in the 
Department of Agriculture; to provide for 
the acquisition and dissemination of infor- 
mation pertaining to cooperation; to promote 
the knowledge of cooperative principles and 
practices; to provide for calling advisers to 
counsel with the Secretary of Agriculture on 
cooperative activities; to authorize cooper- 
ative associations to acquire, interpret, and 
disseminate crop and market information, 
and for other purposes,” together with all 
functions pertaining to the work and services 
of such division, its personnel, property (in- 
cluding office equipment), assets, funds, con- 
tracts, and records used and employed in the 
execution of its functions, powers, and duties, 
and so much of the unexpended balances of 
appropriations, allocations, and other funds 
available or to be made available for salaries, 
expenses, and all other administrative ex- 
penditures as the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget shall determine, for use in the 
execution of the functions, powers, and 
duties of said division in said department. 


FRANCHISE TAX PROVISIONS 


Sec. 10. Section 23 of the Federal Farm 
Loan Act, as amended, is further amended 
by adding at the end thereof a new para- 
graph as follows: 

“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this act, in the case of a Federal land bank 
having outstanding capital stock held by the 
United States during the whole or any part 
of a fiscal year, said bank shall, after com- 
plying with the reserve requirements of the 
preceding paragraphs of this section and be- 
fore declaring any dividends to shareholders, 
pay to the United States a franchise tax 
equal to 25 percent of its net earnings then 
remaining, not to exceed, however, a rate of 
return of such Government capital equal to 
the average net interest cost of financing 
direct obligations of the United States dur- 
ing the fiscal year of the United States end- 
ing next before such tax is due (such rate to 
be determined by the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration upon the basis of data obtainable 
from the Secretary of the Treasury).” 

Sec. 11. Section 6 of the Farm Credit Act 
of 1933 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof a new paragraph as follows: 

“(e) Each production credit corporation 
shall, at the end of each fiscal year (1) apply 
its earnings described in subsection (c) of 
this section in accordance with the provi- 
sions of subsections (c) and (d) of this sec- 
tion; and (2) apply its earnings from all 
other sources, first, to the payment of any 
operating expenses for the year remaining 
unpaid; second, to restore losses and impair- 
ment of capital, if any, of the corporation; 
third, to the creation and maintenance of a 
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surplus equal to 25 percent of the paid-in 
capital of the corporation; fourth, to the 
payment of 25 percent of its earnings from 
all sources then remaining to the United 
States as a franchise tax, and, fifth, to the 
payment of the remaining earnings into its 
surplus account.” 

Sec. 12. Section 36 of the Farm Credit Act 
of 1933 is amended to read as follows: 

“The Central Bank for Cooperatives shall, 
at the end of its fiscal year, apply the amount 
of its earnings in excess of operating ex- 
penses during such fiscal year: First, to mak- 
ing up any losses incurred; second, to the 
restoration of the amount of the impair- 
ment, if any, of capital and guaranty fund as 
determined by the chairman of the board; 
“third, 25 percent of the remainder of such 
excess of earnings shall be applied to the 
creation and maintenance of a surplus equal 
to at least 25 percent of the amount of the 
capital and guaranty fund; fourth, if said 
bank shall have outstanding capital stock 
held by the United States during the whole 
or any part of the fiscal year, it shall next 
pay to the United States as a franchise tax 
a sum equal to 25 percent of its net earnings 
then remaining, not exceeding, however, a 
rate of return on such Government capital 
equal to the average net interest cost of 
financing direct obligations of the United 
States during the fiscal year of the United 
States ending next before such tax is due 
(such rate to be determined by the Farm 
Credit Administration upon the basis of data 
obtainable from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury); and, fifth, any sums remaining shall 
be carried into its surplus account or de- 
voted to the payment of dividends, as may 
be determined by the chairman of the board. 
Subscribers to the guaranty fund shall be 
entitled to dividends in the same amounts 
as the subscribers to the stock. No rate of 
dividend in excess of 7 percent per annum 
shall be paid. Dividends on stock held by 
the Farm Credit Administration or the Gov- 
ernor thereof, when paid, shall be credited 
to the revolving fund created under section 6 
of the Agricultural Marketing Act, as 
amended.” 

Sec. 13. Section 42 of the Farm Credit Act 
of 1933 is amended to read as follows: 

“The provisions of section 35, as amended, 
and the provisions of section 36, as amended, 
shall apply in the case of Banks for Coopera- 
tives in the same manner and to the same 
extent as such provisions are applicable to 
the Central Bank for Cooperatives, except 
that powers conferred on the chairman of 
the board of the Central Bank for Coopera- 
tives shall be exercised by the Boards of 
Directors of the Banks for Cooperatives, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration.” 


MEMBERSHIP OF DISTRICT FARM CREDIT BOARDS 


Sec. 14. Section 5 (b) of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1937 is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) There shall be in each farm credit 
district a farr. credit board which shall be 
selected as hereinafter specified and shall be 
composed of seven members. Each farm 
credit board shall include in its title the 
name of the city in which the Federal land 
bank, Federal intermediate credit bank, pro- 
duction credit corporation, and regional 
bank for cooperatives of the district are 
located. Three of the seven members of 
said board shall be known as elected direc- 
tors, of whom one shall be chosen by na- 
tional farm loan associations, one shall be 
chosen by production credit associations of 
the district, and one shall be chosen by 
cooperatives which are stockholders or sub- 
scribers to the guaranty fund of the regional 
bank for cooperatives in the district. Sub- 
ject to the other provisions hereof, 3 of the 
7 members shall be known as district direc- 
tors and shall be appointed by the Governor 
of the Farm Credit Administration by and 
with the advice and consent of the Federal 
Farm Credit Board. The seventh member 
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of such board shall be known as director-at- 
large and shall be appointed by the Governor 
of the Farm Credit Administration by and 
with the advice and consent of the Federal 
Farm Credit Board. Each farm credit board 
shall elect from its members a chairman and 
vice chairman, and shall appoint a secretary 
from within or without its membership as it 
may see fit. The chairman, vice chairman, 
and secretary shall each be elected for a 
term of 1 year and until their successors are 
elected and take office and the board shall 
elect such officers each year. The chairman 
shall preside at all meetings and the vice 
chairman shall preside in the absence or 
disability of the chairman. The board may, 
in the absence of both the chairman and vice 
chairman, elect a member to act as chairman 
pro tempore.” 

Sec. 15. Section 5 of the Farm Credit Act 
of 1937 is amended by striking out the entire 
text of subdivision (d) thereof and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: 

„d) (1) The member of the farm credit 
board of each farm credit district known 
as the ‘third district director,’ who is in 
office on the effective date of this act, shall 
serve as such until his term of office expires. 
Thereafter, there shall be no member of the 
district farm credit board to be known as 
the ‘third district director.’ 

“(2) Notwithstanding the above provision 
with respect to the appointment of district 
directors, one additional member of said 
board shall be elected by each of the groups 
aforesaid (national farm loan associations 
and borrowers through agencies, production 
credit associations, and cooperatives which 
are stockholders or subscribers to the guar- 
anty fund of the regional bank for coopera- 
tives of the district), and serve in lieu of a 
district director, under the following circum- 
stances and conditions: 

“(A) Whenever, as determined by the 
Farm Credit Administration, the sum of the 
capital stock held by national farm loan 
associations, surplus, and reserves of a Fed- 
eral land bank shall equal or exceed 6624 
percent of the total of the capital stock; 
surplus, and reserves of such bank as of the 
date 3 months before the expiration of the 
term of office of the district director (or third 
district director) whose term next expires, 
the successor to such director shall be elected 
by the national farm loan associations of the 
district in the manner herein provided, shall 
be known as an elected director, and suc- 
cessors to that office shall be so elected and 
known from term to term while such condi- 
tions obtain: Provided, That if and when, 
as determined by the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration, such conditions do not obtain as 
of the date 3 months before the expiration 
of the term of office of any director so elected 
under the provisions of this subparagraph, 
the successor to such director shall be ap- 
pointed by the Governor of the Farm Credit 
Administration by and with the advice and 
consent of the Federal Farm Credit Board, 
shall be known as a district director, and 
successors to that office shall be so appointed 
and known from term to term for such terms 
as appointment is not precluded by the elec- 
tion of an additional director by one of the 
groups aforesaid as herein provided: And 
provided further, That such national farm 
loan associations shall again and from time 
to time elect one additional director as 
aforesaid if and when the required conditions 
named in this subparagraph shall be deter- 
mined to obtain as aforesaid. 

“(B) Whenever, as determined by the 
Farm Credit Administration, the sum of the 


capital stock held by persons other than the 


production credit corporation of the dis- 
trict, surplus, and reserves of the production 
credit associations (collectively) of a farm 
credit district shall equal or exceed 6634 
percent of the total of the capital stock, 
surplus, and reserves of the production credit 
associations (collectively) of said district as 
of the date 3 months before the expiration 
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of the term of office of the district director (or 
third district director) whose term next ex- 
pires, the successor to such director shall be 
elected by the production credit associations 
of the district in the manner herein provided, 
shall be known as an elected director, and 
successors to that office shall be so elected 
and known from term to term while such 
conditions obtain: Provided, That, if and 
when, as determined by the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, such conditions do not obtain 
as of the date 3 months before the expiration 
of the term of office of any director so elected 
under the provisions of this subparagraph, 
the successor to such director shall be ap- 
pointed by the Governor of the Farm Credit 
Administration by and with the advice and 
consent of the Federal Farm Credit Board, 
shall be known as a district director, and 
successors to that office shall be so appointed 
and known from term to term for such terms 
as appointment is not precluded by the elec- 
tion of an additional director by one of the 
groups aforesaid as herein provided: And 
provided further, That such production 
credit associations shall again and from time 
to time elect one additional director as afore- 
said, if and when the required conditions 
named in this subparagraph shall be deter- 
mined to obtain as aforesaid. 

“(C) Whenever, as determined by the 
Farm Credit Administration, the sum of the 
capital stock and subscriptions to the guar- 
anty fund held by cooperatives which are 
stockholders or subscribers to the guaranty 
fund of a regional bank for cooperatives, sur- 
plus and reserves of said bank shall equal or 
exceed 6634 percent of the total capital stock, 
subscriptions to the guaranty fund, surplus 
and reserves of said bank as of the date 3 
months before the expiration of the term of 
Office of the district director (or third dis- 
trict director) whose term next expires, the 
successor to such director shall be elected by 
the cooperatives which are stockholders or 
subscribers to the guaranty fund of said 
bank in the manner herein provided, shall 
be known as an elected director, and succes- 
sors to that office shall be so elected and 
known from term to term while such condi- 
tions obtain: Provided, That if and when, as 
determined by the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, such conditions do not obtain as of 
the date 3 months before the expiration of 
the term of office of any director so elected 
under the provisions of this subparagraph, 
the successor to such director shall be ap- 
pointed by the Governor of the Farm Credit 
Administration by and with the advice and 
consent of the Federal Farm Credit Board, 
shall be known as a district director, and 
successors to that office shall be so appointed 
and known from term to term for such terms 
as appointment is not precluded by the elec- 
tion of an additional director by one of the 
groups aforesaid as herein provided: And 
provided further, That such cooperatives 
which are stockholders or subscribers to the 
guaranty fund of said bank shall again and 
from time to time elect one additional di- 
rector as aforesaid if and when the required 
conditions named in this subparagraph shall 
be determined to obtain as aforesaid: Pro- 
vided, That at no time and under no condi- 
tions shall there be in office less than 1 or 
more than 2 members of said board who are 
serving by election of any one of the groups 
aforesaid (national farm loan associations 
and borrowers through agencies, production 
credit associations, and cooperatives which 
are stockholders or subscribers to the guar- 
anty fund of the regional bank for cooper- 
atives of the district) : And provided further, 
That if two or more of said groups shall, 
under the terms and provisions hereof, be- 
come qualified to elect an additional director 
pending the expiration of the term of office 
of the district director (or third district di- 
rector) whose term next expires, preference 
shall be given, first to national farm loan as- 
sociations and borrowers through agencies, 
next to production credit associations, and 
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next to cooperatives which are stockholders 
or subscribers to the guaranty fund of the 
regional bank for cooperatives, to elect an 
additional director as herein provided as the 
terms of office of district directors, including 
the third district director if he be still in 
office, expire.” 

Sec. 16. (a) Any other provisions of law to 
the contrary notwithstanding after the effec- 
tive date of this act any production credit 
association may, with the approval of the 
President of the Production Credit Corpora- 
tion and of the Farm Credit Administration, 
issue nonvoting preferred stock, to be known 
as class C stock, which may be purchased and 
held by production credit corporations and 
by investors: Provided, That the issuance of 
such stock shall be authorized by vote of not 
less than two-thirds of the outstanding 
shares of class A stock of the association 
(other than shares held by the Production 
Credit Corporation) by the holders thereof 
in person or by proxy and by vote of not less 
than two-thirds of the outstanding shares 
of class B stock of the association by the 
holders thereof in person or by proxy; and 
for this purpose holders of class A stock 
(other than the Production Credit Corpora- 
tion) and holders of class B stock shall be 
entitled to one vote for each share of stock 
held by them. 

(b) Such class C stock of such associations 
shall be divided into shares of $5 each. The 
resolution of the stockholders authorizing 
the issuance of class C stock and every cer- 
tificate of class C stock issued shall state 
and express the privileges, restrictions, limi- 
tations, and qualifications affecting said 
stock, and the total amount of the authorized 
issue to which it belongs. 

(c) Such class C stock may (1) be made 
subject to redemption in such manner, at 
such time or times, and at such price or 
prices; (2) be given such preferences as to 
net assets upon dissolution of the corpora- 
tion, whether voluntary or involuntary; (3) 
be given the right to receive such cumulative 
or noncumulative dividends payable quar- 
terly, semiannually, or annually, and payable 
as a whole or in part before any dividend 
shall be set apart for or paid on class A and 
class B stock; and (4) be made subject to 
such other restrictions, limitations, and 
qualifications; as shall be stated and ex- 
pressed in the resolution of the stockholders 
authorizing the issuance thereof and in the 
face of the stock certificates. 


APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES 


Src. 17. (a) There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary 
or appropriate for administering the provi- 
sion of this act. 

(b) Farm Credit Administration may, 
within the limits of funds available therefor, 
make necessary expenditures for personnel 
services and rent at the seat of government 
and elsewhere; contract stenographic re- 
porting services; purchase and exchange of 
lawbooks, books of reference, periodicals, 
newspapers, expenses of attendance at meet- 
ings and conferences; purchase, operation, 
and maintenance, at the seat of government 
and elsewhere, of motor-propelled passen- 
ger-carrying vehicles and other vehicles; 
printing and binding; and for such other fa- 
cilities and services as it may from time to 
time find necessary for the proper adminis- 
tration of this act. 

Sec. 18. This act shall take effect 90 days 
after the date of its enactment: Provided, 
however, That immediately following the 
enactment of this act the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration shall proceed with the designa- 
tion of nominees as provided in section 4 
(a) hereof and the members of the Federal 
Farm Credit Board shall be appointed or 
designated spfficiently in advance of the ef- 
fective date of this act to enable said Board 
to prepare to enter upon the discharge of 
its duties upon the effective date of this act; 
and after the effective date of this act, the 
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compensation and expenses of the Board 
members shall be paid, as provided herein, 
from the date on which their appointments 
became effective, out of any funds available 
for the payment of administrative expenses 
of the Farm Credit Administration. 

Sec. 19. All acts or parts of acts incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this act are 
hereby repealed to the extent of such incon- 
sistency. 

Sec. 20. (a) If any provision of this act, 
or the application thereof to any person or 
circumstances, is held invalid, the remainder 
of the act, and the application of such pro- 
visions to other persons or circumstances, 
shall not be affected thereby. 

(b) The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this act is hereby expressly reserved. 


Mr. HOPE (interrupting the reading 
of the bill). Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the remainder of the 
bill be considered as read and open to 
amendment at any point thereof. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendments: 

Page 8, line 14, after the word “Admin- 
istration”, before the period insert a colon, 
and add the following: “Provided, however, 
pending retirement of Government capital in 
institutions supervised by the Farm Credit 
Administration, the appointment of the Gov- 
ernor shall be subject to the approval of 
the President; and during such period the 
President shall have power to require the 
removal of the Governor.” 

Page 8, line 17, delete the figure “$20,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$17,500.” 

Page 9, line 17, after the word “vacant”, 
before the period, insert a colon, and add the 
following: “Provided, That if as of that date 
a Governor has not been appointed, and 
qualified, under this act, the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall designate an assistant to 
the Secretary to serve as Acting Governor 
of the Farm Credit Administration and such 
Acting Governor shall exercise and perform 
all functions, powers, and duties vested in 
the Farm Credit Administration until the 
appointment and qualification of a Governor 
as in this act provided. The Acting Governor 
shall be subject to the powers of the Board 
when the Board has been appointed and 
qualified.” 

Page 9, lines 21 and 22, delete the follow- 
ing: “(2) to exercise adequate budgetary 
control over the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion,” and renumber the following subsec- 
tions to conform. 

Page 13, lines 15 to 17, delete the words 
“Agricultural Research Administration in 
the Department of Agriculture, as a bu- 
reau of such agency,” and insert in lieu 
thereof the words “jurisdiction and control 
of the Secretary of Agriculture.” 

Page 14, lines 14 and 15, after the word 
“Division” delete the words “in said Depart- 
ment.” 

Page 18, line 18, after the words “Farm 
Credit Board.”, insert the following: “No per- 
son shall be eligible hereafter for nomina- 
tion or appointment to membership as an 
appointed member on said Board if such 
person has within 1 year next preceding 
the commencement of the term been a sal- 
aried officer or employee of the Farm Credit 
Administration, or a salaried officer or em- 
ployee of any corporation operating under 
the supervision of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration.” 

Page 25, line 22, at the end of subsection 
(a), before the period insert the following: 
: Provided, the cost of examinations and of 
administrative supervision of the Farm 
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Credit Administration shall continue to be 
supported by assessments against institu- 
tions supervised by the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration as provided in the Department of 
Agriculture Organic Act of 1944.” 

Page 25, line 24, after the words “avail- 
able therefor", insert the following: “and 
subject to the provisions of law generally 
applicable to Government agencies,“ 

Page 26, line 10, delete the word “ninety” 
and insert in lieu thereof “one hundred 
twenty.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I think I was the only 
member of the committee that voted 
against reporting out this bill. I think 
the bill is going to pass, but I do want 
to take this opportunity to call attention 
to the reasons why I did not support the 
bill in committee. 

Of the witnesses who appeared before 
the committee I did not think there was 
any showing made that there would be 
any improvement in the farm credit situ- 
ation as far as the farmers are con- 
cerned. In making a change I think that 
we are jeopardizing the position of the 
farmers who at times need credit and 
need it badly and in the past have been 
able to secure it only through the Gov- 
ernment. 

Many of the organizations that are 
supporting this bill are supporting it 
solely for the purpose of getting the 
Government out of the business of lend- 
ing to farmers. Make no mistake about 
that. They are opposed to that. They 
feel that private capital can do it. I 
think private capital can do it, but I call 
your attention to the fact that private 
capital did not do it and is not doing it 
now, at a time when loans are being 
made and we are relying upon these Gov- 
ernment agencies to help us. 

Some of those on the committee are 
probably like myself, and do not know 
too much about this bill. We are having 
to assume some of the intentions of the 
proponents and sponsors of the bill and 
to accept on faith the statements that 
have been made. 

In the committee report is mentioned 
the fact that the system of farm credit 
has grown piecemeal. That is true, but 
it has grown and expanded to meet the 
demands. This Congress has seen fit 
throughout the years, starting back in 
1916, when the original Farm Credit Act 
was enacted, and in 1923, 1929, 1933, and 
1937 to make amendments to this law to 
meet a situation. No one appeared be- 
fore this committee to say that the Farm 
Credit Administration has not been do- 
ing a good job and has not been meeting 
the situation. Further, there is no tes- 
timony showing that service to farmers 
is going to be improved if you adopt this 
bill. 

There are some things in this bill that 
have me a little worried. On page 12 
we say: 

Employees in the Department of Agricul- 
ture who are being utilized on the effective 
date of this act primarily for the perform- 
ance of functions, powers, and duties here- 
tofore or by this act vested in the Farm 
Credit Administration shall be transferred 
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to the jurisdiction and control of the Farm 
Credit Administration— 
Get this— 

in those instances in which the Governor 
determines that they are qualified and nec- 
essary to carry out the functions, powers, 
and duties of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration. 


I can read into that an opportunity 
for a purge, if you please, of some em- 
ployees in Farm Credit who have been 
under civil service for a number of years, 
yet they are not going to be carried under 
civil service in this bill, if I read it right. 
If we turn this over to the Farm Credit 
Administration and get the Government 
out of the business, there are some people 
who have been employed 25 or 30 years 
and doing a good job on whom I think 
we will be taking some chances. 

If this bill is adopted—and I think it 
will be adopted because it has some good 
support—I think possibly some of us who 
are not satisfied with the bill fell down 
in not demanding more information we 
possibly should have had; we are elimi- 
nating 4 positions here and creating 13 
more in this administration of efficiency 
and economy. There seems to be some 
question about who is going to pay for 
that, but I do not think anyone will 
question the fact that some nice patron- 
age is involved in this shakeup. 

While it may have been indicated in 
the discussion of this bill that most of the 
farmer organizations favor the changes 
proposed—and while I can subscribe 
wholeheartedly to such objectives as ex- 
pressed in the title of the bill which 
proposes “to increase farmer participa- 
tion in ownership and control of the Fed- 
eral farm credit system; to create a Fed- 
eral Farm Credit Board; to abolish cer- 
tain offices,” and so forth—I would re- 
spectfully point out to the members of 
this Committee that I have very serious 
doubts if these objectives will be accom- 
plished by this legislation. 

While I know the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation supports this measure, 
and I have been contacted by my good 
friend, H. E. Slusher, president of the 
Missouri Farm Bureau Federation, who 
in a telegram stated: 

Sincerely urge consideration and support 
of H. R. 4353, an amendment to the present 
farm credit law to increase farmer partici- 
pation in ownership and control of the Fed- 
eral farm credit system. Provisions of bill 


carry out long-standing policy of American 
Farm Bureau Federation, 


And while Mr. John M. Zarecor, presi- 
dent of the Sikeston Production Credit 
Association, wires that he believes this 
bill would be a desirable step forward 
and recommends that I give favorable 
consideration to the bill, I feel that I 
should point out to this Committee some 
of the fears expressed by Mr. F. V. Hein- 
kel, president of the Missouri Farmers 
Association, an organization of more 
than 140,000 farm families in Missouri. 

I would like to take this opportunity to 
read the following letter from President 
Heinkel in which he states: 

Unfortunately it was impossible for the 
MFA to be represented before either the 
Senate or House Committee on Agriculture 
relative to S. 1505 or H. R. 4359, which are 
proposals to reorganize the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration. Therefore, the best that we 
can do under the circumstances is to let 
you know of the opposition of the Missouri 
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Farmers Association to the reorganization 
of FCA, for the following reasons: 

1. We see no need for a change. The rec- 
ords show that since 1940 FCA personnel has 
been substantially decreased while the vol- 
ume of business has increased. Certainly, 
there is no need for reorganization so far as 
efficiency is concerned. 

2. A long experience with governmental 
boards prompts us to object to establish- 
ing a board over FCA. It has been our ob- 
servation that a board is simply a barricade 
behind which an inefficient or arrogant ad- 
ministrator can hide. In the event of a 
grievance or dissatisfaction, we would much 
prefer to appeal our case to the Secretary of 
Agriculture or to a Congressman or Senator, 
rather than to a board, the members of 
which would be scattered all over America 
and would meet only occasionally. 

3. The bills would not increase farmer 
participation in ownership, as indicated in 
the titles, but we believe would, on the 
contrary, retard the possibility of farmer 
ownership by levying a franchise tax. 

We have learned from over the grapevine 
that if either the House or Senate bill passes, 
the Farm Bureau and officials in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture plan to pay back some 
$28 million of FCA’s funds to the Federal 
Treasury. 

It is our belief that this would be a colos- 
sal blunder since farmers need more funds 
for self help, rather than less. If certain 
officials in USDA want farmers to quit call- 
ing on the Federal Government for aid, 
the thing to do is make more money avail- 
able for their farming and cooperative mar- 
keting activities. It has long been our feel- 
ing that one of the finest things Congress 
ever did for agriculture was to establish the 
Farm Credit Administration, the purpose of 
which has been to enable the Federal Gov- 
ernment to help farmers help themselves, 
It is our strong belief that the reorganiza- 
tion of Farm Credit Administration, as pro- 
posed at this time, and a shrinking of FCA's 
funds would be a great disservice to agri- 
culture and could greatly aggravate the farm 
depression, which appears to grow more 
serious as each day passes, and which (un- 
less something is done by Congress to alle- 
viate the situation) will eventually cause a 
general depression in the United States. 


Mr. Chairman, as I say, my greatest 
opposition to the bill is the fact that I 
fear that the ones who are most in- 
terested in this bill are those people who 
are trying to wreck the present farm 
program and trying to get, as they say, 
private enterprise and things like that 
back in there, and to take the Govern- 
ment out of business. 

I call your attention to the fact that 
in adopting this bill you are seeking to 
change a plan that has worked success- 
fully and swapping it for something of 
questionable value. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Kearns, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 4353) to increase farmer partici- 
pation in ownership and control of the 
Federal Farm Credit System, to create a 
Federal Farm Credit Board, to abolish 
certain offices, to impose a franchise tax 
upon certain farm credit institutions, 
and for other purposes, pursuant to 
House Resolution 328, he reported the 
bill back to the House with sundry 
amendments adopted by the Committee 
of the Whole, 
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The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table, 


A WARNING AND A HINT 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, the State of 
West Virginia during the fiscal year 1953 
paid unemployment compensation of 
$14,442,000, an increase of almost $4 mil- 
lion over the preceding year. At the 
same time the State of West Virginia 
paid in public relief through the depart- 
ment of public assistance about $10,500,- 
000. Mind you, this is for a population 
of 2 million people. 

The question comes up relative to the 
choice of deciding whether the Porcelain 
Products Co., of Parkersburg, W. Va., 
bidding about $29,000 higher for a con- 
tract of purchase materials to go into 
the Bonneville Dam, should be given this 
contract rather than to have it extended 
to the Japanese concern which is now 
bidding for it. 

This contract is now being held in 
abeyance by the Procurement Division 
pending the study of reasons for either 
accepting or rejecting this contract. 
There are a number of reasons, the most 
important of which I would say is the 
lack of employment in the State of West 
Virginia. Particularly is this true in 
Wood County and in Parkersburg, where 
to deprive those people of employment 
of 50,000 man-hours, the number re- 
quired to do this job, would throw 100 
men out of employment for about 1,250 
weeks, for which the State of West Vir- 
ginia must pay $30 per week in unem- 
ployment insurance in addition to the 
high level of payments to the unem- 
ployed now prevailing and the continu- 
ing growth of unemployment rolls re- 
sulting from closing coal mines. 

U. S. News & World Report of July 17 
carries two timely articles: New Indus- 
trial Giant: Europe, page 20, and Latin 
America, What’s Wrong? on page 30. 
These articles indicate an economic 
trend reaching proportions that that 
threaten to boomerang to our disad- 
vantage. 

Government officials and business 
leaders should read the 4rticles and 
project their most serious thought 
toward America’s economic future. The 
consequences, while not specifically ex- 
pressed, are not beyond the purview of 
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industrial economists nor are they heart- 
ening to the American worker. 

After all the billions of dollars, the 
technological skills, production tools, and 
business methods we have contributed to 
Western Europe, we now learn their 
combined sum total of industrial ex- 
pansion has far outgrown all prewar 
records. To encourage this high stand- 
ard of industrial productivity, the United 
States continues the international ex- 
port of dollars and their distribution 
through channels that make it easier for 
Europe to get her much needed raw ma- 
terials. 

Since these dollars do not go far 
enough to sustain the purchasing power 
of most of these raw-material-producing 
countries to allow them to absorb Eu- 
rope’s surplus of industrial output, we 
Americans are now being asked to im- 
port these surpluses. We are urged to 
share our dollars in the market place 
with importers and dealers in merchan- 
dise competing with the products of our 
own factories, upon whose labor and 
price standards we depend for our eco- 
nomic welfare. A visit to most any re- 
tail establishment today will convince 
one of this fact. 

Europe will not much longer need our 
machine tools, heavy equipment, and 
consumer goods, now that they have at- 
tained the capacity to produce their own. 
But they will surely need to find a mar- 
ket for their surplus, which now promises 
to be far in excess of our ability to 
absorb. To attempt to do this would 
unduly disturb our labor and industry, 
causing widespread unemployment. 

Europe’s trade has always depended 
upon interchange with colonial depend- 
encies outside of Europe and in Asia. 
This is her source of raw materials and, 
at the same time, the outlet for her fin- 
ished goods. North America cannot fill 
the gap while maintaining its own 
economy. 

If we accept the foregoing thesis and 
acknowledge our inability to keep up the 
bolstering of Europe's industrial capac- 
ity, then we must recognize one impor- 
tant principle, namely, without our dol- 
lars and economic aid Western Europe 
will be forced to look elsewhere for 
markets. 

This is being done already. It can be 
readily seen in the recent action of the 
British Government in refusing to fur- 
ther cooperate in maintaining the world 
price of wheat. It is a known fact that 
Great Britain is now in the process of 
negotiating with the Soviet Government 
for the delivery of wheat in exchange for 
her own manufactured products. While 
Great Britain has pretended to deny her 
trade with Communist China, we have 
seen frequent instances of the promise 
being broken. It is very plain that Eng- 
land is now most anxious to establish 
trade relations with Communist China, 
although her diplomatic representatives 
are not accepted by the Peiping Govern- 
ment. 

At the present time Belgium and Hol- 
land are able to sustain a fair balance of 
trade because of the opportunity they 
have in Africa and other colonial areas. 
West Germany in its industrial recovery 
is already bursting at the seams, reach- 
ing beyond her borders in search of mar- 
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kets and raw materials. France, ready 
to desert Indochina, is limited to North- 
ern and Central Africa. Italy, over- 
crowded and half Communist, must find 
outlets or suffer internal collapse. 

The one big question remains: What 
can America do toward evolving a plan 
that will permit Germany, Western Eu- 
rope, and Japan to engage in trade with 


countries now unfriendly with us with- - 


out encouraging these nations to become 
incorporated with and taken into the 
orbit of Russian and Asian communism? 

It must be evident that to survive these 
nations, openly or clandestinely, will be 
compelled to find trade where trade is 
available. 

The United States still sets the pace 
in industrial productivity, surpassing 
both in quantity and quality any other 
nation of the world. Our ability to 
compete with other industrial nations 
still gives us a great advantage in world 
trade. While our South American 
neighbors, with their great wealth of raw 
materials and food products, find their 
best outlets in Europe, yet the products 
of American factories still appeal to 
them. If we adopt more aggressive 
salesmanship policies, seeking to better 
understand the Latin people, deal with 
them as equals and apply more lenient 
credit policies, as has been the custom 
of the European nations, we can meet 
competition and greatly strengthen 
economic ties that will stabilize their 
governmental systems. ` 

Western Europe and Japan must find 
outlets elsewhere than in America. How, 
then, can we find a formula that will 
permit these nations to engage more 
freely in trade with nations woven into 
the Communist net of Russian influence? 
It is perhaps time that we consent to 
more freedom of trade and barter be- 
tween our allies and the hungry parts of 
the world anxious to break their iron 
curtain barriers. 

In spite of our dislike for socialism, we 
find ourselves engulfed in the rapid tran- 
sition toward ever increasing liberal- 
ization. This trend is apparent through- 
out the world where nations are not sub- 
1 to the rules of arbitrary dictator- 

ip. ` 

We have been engaged in a cold war, 
predicated mainly on differing political 
ideologies, convinced of their incom- 
patability. In doing so, we created com- 
mercial barriers that threw world trade 
out of balance. World peace, if and 
when it comes, will depend upon our suc- 
cess in reestablishing this trade balance. 
Political ideologies and nationalistic am- 
bitions will prevail throughout time. 
Our big job is to learn to live with the 
world as it is and accept changes other 
nations undergo, which changes are, in 
most instances, beyond, our control. 
But, at the same time, we must not per- 
mit our own economy to suffer an inter- 
nal breakdown. 


STUDY ON “PERMIT COMMUNIST- 
CONSPIRATORS TO BE TEACH- 
ERS?” 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I call up a privileged reso- 
lution (H. Res. 201) and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 
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The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the study on the subject of 
Communists as teachers, entitled “Permit 
Communist-Conspirators To Be Teachers?” 
and a statement by the members of the As- 
sociation of American Universities as to the 
obligations and responsibilities of university 
faculties be printed as a House document. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On line 6, after the word “document”, add 
semicolon and insert, “and that 25,000 addi- 
tional copies be printed for the use of the 
Members of the House of Representatives.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution was agreed to, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


SOVIET SCHEDULE OF WAR IN 1955 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I call up a resolution (H. 
Res. 312) and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the 
follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed 20,000 
additional copies of the publication of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities en- 
titled “Soviet Schedule for War, 1955,” for 
the use of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On line 4, delete the entire line and in- 
sert the following: ‘5,000 copies for the use 
of the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities and 15,000 copies to be prorated to 
the Members of the House for a period of 
90 days, after which time the unused bal- 
ance shall revert to the Committee on Un- 
American Activities.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution was agreed to, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with these three resolutions, I 
should like to say to the Members of the 
House that provision is made for these 
copies to be placed to the credit of the 
Members on a prorated basis for a period 
of 90 days, after which the unused copies. 
revert to the committee for its use. 


resolution, as 


PROVIDING FOR PUBLICATION OF 
CONSTITUTION AS HOUSE DOCU- 
MENT (H. DOC, NO, 211) 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I offer a privileged reso- 
lution (H. Res. 252) and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That there is hereby authorized 
to be printed as a House document the Con- 
stitution of the United States, with an in- 
dex and notes regarding proposed amend- 
ments prepared by Representative CHAUNCEY 
W. Reep, of Illinois, 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Line 4, after the word “Illinois”, insert the 
following: “and that 16,500 additional copies 
be printed and prorated to the Members of 
the House of Representatives for a period of 
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90 days, after which time the unused bal- 
ance shall revert to the Committee on the 
Judiciary.” 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SCHENCK, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. I should like to know 
what kind of index is being used. Is it 
an index heretofore prepared by some- 
one; and if so, by whom? 

Mr. SCHENCK. This has been pre- 
pared by our colleague, the chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr REED]. Itis 
a complete index which he has prepared, 
and he includes therein a summary of 
those amendments to the Constitution 
which have been approved by the Con- 
gress but not yet ratified by the neces- 
sary number of State legislatures. 

Mr. PATMAN. Then the document 
will just include the Constitution and 
an index, plus the explanation to which 
the gentleman has referred? 

Mr. SCHENCK. Plus the reference to 
these amendments and an explanation. 

Mr. PATMAN. I think that would be 
a very fine document. 

The SPE The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to; and a 
citi to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PROVIDING FOR PUBLICATION OF 
ARTICLE, HOW OUR LAWS ARE 
MADE, AS HOUSE DOCUMENT (H. 
DOC, NO. 210) 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I offer a privileged resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 251) and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That, with the permission of the 
copyright owners, there is hereby ordered to 
be printed as a House document the article, 
How Our Laws Are Made, by Charles J. Zinn, 
law revision counsel of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, which appeared in the United 
States Code Congressional and Administra- 
tive Service, dated April 5, 1952, published 
by West Publishing Co. and Edward Thomp- 
son Co., including a chapter on conference 
procedure which appeared in the American 
Bar Association Journal, dated October 1952, 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Line 10, after 1952“, insert the following: 
“and that 16,500 additional copies be printed 
and prorated to the Members of the House 
of Representatives for a period of 90 days, 
after which time the unused balance shall 
revert to the Committee on the Judiciary.” 


83 committee amendment was agreed 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHENCK. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished minority leader. 

Mr. RAYBURN. May I ask the gen- 
tleman to state for the record who Mr. 


Zinn, the author is, and what is his back- 
ground? 
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Mr. SCHENCK. I should like to say 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Texas that Mr. Zinn is the law revision 
counsel of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary and has been such for a good many 
years. He has had a considerable 
amount of experience. This particular 
article has been published and is high- 
ly regarded as being one of the best 
explanations of legislative procedure in 
the Government that we have had. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I know the member- 
ship are glad to know that the gentle- 
man concerned has had considerable ex- 
perience with that great and important 
committee of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to; and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ADEQUATE PURCHASING POWER 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Patman] is recognized for 
20 minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

PURCHASING POWER NECESSARY FOR PROSPERITY 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, if the 
people have adequate purchasing pow- 
er the country is prosperous; if the peo- 
ple do not have adequate purchasing 
power the country is in a depression. 
Our main reason therefore for trying to 
keep our country on an even keel now 
is a selfish reason in that we want con- 
tinued purchasing power among the 
masses of the people which will permit 
the country to go on on an even keel and 
continue the prosperous times we have 
enjoyed for the past years. 

The wage earners and the farmers 
represent the two largest groups in the 
purchasing power field, we will call it, 
and they represent enough or a sufficient 
amount of the purchasing power of this 
country that if either the farmers or the 
wage earners suffer by reason of a lack 
of purchasing power the entire Nation 
suffers. In the recent past the wage 
earners have not suffered so much from 
the lack of purchasing power; in fact, 
they have enjoyed prosperity, and we 
want them to continue to enjoy prosper- 
ity. But this other group who represent 
the farmers have been suffering from a 
depressed condition. That depressed 
condition started not 1 month ago or 2 
months ago, but it really started more 
than 2 years ago. It is true that it did 
not get into high gear 2 years ago; it just 
got started, we will say, in low gear and 
coasted along and then after the elec- 
tion last fall it seemed to get into sec- 
ond gear, and after Mr. Eisenhower was 
inaugurated it seemed to get into high 
gear. So that policy I consider is a 
ruinous policy. I do not think there 
should be any politics in this. I think 
the question of the continued security 
and prosperity of our country should be 
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at least on a bipartisan basis, certainly 
not political; so I want to recite just a 
little bit, if I may, how this lack of pur- 
chasing power got started among the 
farmers. 

Mr. Marriner Eccles was Chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board; and in 1947 
in July, Mr. Eccles as Chairman of the 
Board, convinced the Board that the pat- 
tern of interest rates which was very low 
and should have been low because this 
big national debt was created on low- 
priced dollars or on what some people 
call cheap dollars; therefore we should 
have low-interest rates to carry the 
cheap dollars, so at that time we had a 
pattern of interest rates. On bills we 
paid three-eighths of 1 percent; on 
certificates we paid seven-eighths of 1 
percent; and if they were offered by the 
Treasury at those rates and if they were 
not accepted by the commercial banks 
or the private investors the Federal Re- 
serve banks took them, which they had 
a right to do, and saved the Government 
a lot of money because interest rates 
were low. But Mr. Eccles decided he 
would break that pattern and in July 
1947, the pattern was broken and they 
took that ceiling off. These interest 
rates began to climb on these short-term 
securities, but they did not climb too 
much. Then the question of reappoint- 
ment of Mr. Eccles came up and Mr. Tru- 
man, the President at that time, would 
not reappoint Mr. Eccles. Mr. Eccles had 
some ideas about why he was not re- 
appointed which I think were wrong. He 
seemed to overlook the fact that Presi- 
dent Truman resented his attitude and 
actions on interest rates. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
gentleman has a vast knowledge on this 
question. I am deeply concerned about 
why my dollars do not buy more than 
they do. Will the gentleman get to 
that? 

Mr. PATMAN. They buy as much as 
the economy will allow at this time and 
while they do not buy as much of cer- 
tain things that the gentleman would 
like to have they will at least pay a dol- 
lar on the debts. Every dollar you have 
is worth 100 cents on the debts that you 
owe or that the Government owes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I do not 
owe anyone. I am not interested in that 
angle. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman has to 
pay taxes in order to pay the Govern- 
ment debt. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I am 
trying to get some personal help. I am 
not joking about this matter. Every 
time I take a 10-dollar bill and go to the 
grocery store I get a little sack and I 
have to go back a couple of days later. 
How can I get out of getting so little for 
the dollar I spend? 

Mr. PATMAN. I do not want to make 
the dollar worth any more right now, 
but I do think the dollars should be 
stabilized where it is for the present and 
not allowed to become any cheaper. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Can the 
gentleman figure out some way that I 
can get more dollars, then? 
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Mr. PATMAN. If you make the dollar 
what it was in 1939 you will double the 
value of all the debts. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. PRICE. Iam glad the gentleman 
from Michigan made the remark that he 
was not joking about this matter because 
I think the people of the country are be- 
ginning to realize that this hard money 
policy is not a joking proposition. I in- 
vite the gentleman’s attention to a news- 
letter of the National Home Builders 
Association of the United States dated 
July 13 that came to our desks this morn- 
ing, in which they express the fear that 
in the field of home building construc- 
tion the home builders should be ex- 
tremely cautious in their home construc- 
tion in the next 6 months. They make 
the direct statement that the present lull 
in home construction is due to the hard 
money policy. 

HARN-MONEY, HIGH-INTEREST, HARD-TIMES 

POLICY 


Mr. PATMAN. The hard money 
policy, the hard-money, high-interest, 
hard-times policy is having a tremen- 
dous effect upon the economy of this Na- 
tion today, especially as it affects the 
farmers. The gentleman from Michigan 
mentioned the price of food. Well, the 
farmers are not getting those prices that 
the gentleman mentions. The farmers 
are getting less than they have received 
in a long time. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I am 
just one of millions who is on a fixed 
income. 

Mr. PATMAN. That is right. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
situation is getting so that that income 
will not buy me enough to eat and wear, 
What is wrong and how can we fix that? 

That is what I want to know. 

Mr. PATMAN. Well, the income that 
the gentleman mentions, I presume, is 
sufficient to gjve him a living or he would 
not be staying on here. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I do not 
know where I could make any more. I 
am not one of those Congressmen who 
can make millions on the outside. 

Mr.PATMAN. Anyway, that particu- 
lar point is not one that I could clarify 
for the gentleman, I am sure, but I can 
tell him some of the reasons why we are 
facing a much worse condition if there is 
not a change in the present hard-money, 
high-interest, hard-times policy. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. What 
does the gentleman mean by “hard 
money?” I have seen that in the papers. 

Mr.PATMAN. Hard to get money. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I know 
all about that. 

Mr. PATMAN. That is coming on 
right now, just like the gentleman from 
Illinois mentioned. 

Mr. PRICE. I would like to say that 
the gentleman can claim no authorship 
of the phrase “hard to get.” That is 
coined in this newsletter of the National 
Home Builders Association of the United 
States. In their newsletter they express 
concern and say that money is hard to 
get. 

Mr. PATMAN. The interest rates will 
have a tremendous effect on this country. 
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Let us analyze for a moment the ef- 
fect it will have. The national debt is 
approximately $265 billion. If you raise 
the interest rate 1 percent, that means 
we will have to raise $2,650,000,000 extra 
every year just to pay that increase of 
1 percent in interest rates on Federal 
debt alone. That means everybody will 
have to pay that. As the Federal inter- 
est rate goes up, all other interest rates 
go up. Tax-exempt securities of States, 
counties, cities, and political subdivi- 
sions, and everyone of them will have to 
provide higher interest rates. And as 
the interest rates get high as they are 
now, there is a flight from Government 
bonds and other taxable securities into 
nontaxable securities. So, with high in- 
terest rates forcing up the tax-exempt 
security rate the big wealth of this coun- 
try will have an incentive to leave the 
taxable securities field and go into non- 
taxable securities. The rate of 3 percent 
that they can get now on nontaxable 
securities is the equivalent of a 30-per- 
cent taxable security rate to a person in 
the income brackets equal to $100,000 a 
year or more. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. PRICE. The point the gentleman 
is making strikes even at the grassroots. 
I can give the gentleman an example of 
how it hits a person down in the local 
community. Last week, in the town of 
Bethalto, in my congressional district, 
they had a special session of the town 
council. They received word from the 
bonding company in the East saying that 
they had to renege on an agreement to 
float a $310,000 bond issue for this com- 
munity for improvements in the water 
system. The reason that they gave for 
reneging was the fact that the bond 
market had deteriorated to such an ex- 
tent that they could not make a profit 
handling bonds at the interest rate to 
which they agreed. So, they had to go 
back to the community and get official 
approval to sell these bonds at a higher 
interest rate. The town Officials then 
had to pass these higher interest rates 
on to local people using this water sys- 
tem, so it actually hits the local resi- 
dents of this small community, and these 
people in Bethalto will have to pay high- 
er water rates to meet this interest rate. 

Mr. PATMAN. That is happening all 
over the country today. I do not know 
of a city that is not paying a lot more 
in interest than they paid before because 
of this high interest rate policy. After 
Mr. Eccles broke the line and he was not 
reappointed to the Board, the President 
appointed Mr. McCabe, of Philadelphia, 
like Mr. Eccles, of a different party, of a 
different political faith and belief. He 
was evidently selected because he was 
highly recommended. Well, everybody 
thought that Mr. McCabe would hold the 
interest pattern. He testified before the 
committee in the Senate on his confir- 
mation that he could not see in the fore- 
seeable future a situation that would 
cause him to want to break the interest 
policy on long term bonds, and he gave 
every indication and every statement in- 
dicated that he was willing to hold that 
pattern of rates. But, he began to go 
over to the other side and broke the pat- 
tern of long-term rates, and when he did 
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that he resigned, because he knew he 
should resign. The entire Federal Re- 
serve Board promised the President Jan- 
uary 30, 1951 that the long term bond 
rate would be supported. Then Mr. 
Truman, President of the United States, 
appointed Mr. Martin, William C. Mar- 
tin. Of all people to hold that pattern, 
Mr. Martin should have and was ex- 
pected to, because the Treasury had been 
on the side of the lower-interest rate 
policy; the Treasury and the Govern- 
ment being the biggest debtor in the 
United States, owing more money than 
everybody else combined. Certainly, the 
interest rate paid by the Government 
should be measured by the Government 
debt. It is perfectly reasonable and 
logical and right that that be done. Mr. 
Martin came from the Treasury and was 
expected to be reasonable in interest 
rates. But he goes over to the Federal 
Reserve. Something gets hold of those 
fellows when they go over to the Federal 
Reserve. I do not know what it is. It 
was not long until he was in favor of 
breaking all rates, in favor of high inter- 
est, with no support from the Federal 
Reserve banks for the Treasury of the 
United States. 

I think it is absolutely cruel for the 
Federal Reserve system, that is backed 
solely by the credit of this Nation, whose 
only stock in trade is the credit of this 
Nation, to sit idly by and permit the 
money lenders in a tight money market 
to charge this Government billions and 
billions of dollars more on interest rates. 
It is absolutely wrong. It is cruel. It 
should not be permitted or tolerated. 
When the Members of this House realize, 
whenever they have time to give it the 
thought and study and consideration this 
subject deserves, I know they are going to 
demand that a change be made. It is 
absolutely wrong and cannot be justified. 

Whenever the Government has to pay 
more interest, the wage earner, the 
tenant, is approached by the landlord. 
The landlord says, “I have to charge you 
more rent. The city has already raised 
my taxes because the city has to pay a 
higher interest rate and has raised 
my taxes. Here are the utilities, electric 
light, water, gas, and telephone. They 
have all raised my rates on this build- 
ing. I have to charge you more money.” 
It is inescapable, and he is justified in 
asking for a rent increase. 

In addition, that poor tenant who is 
a wage earner not only has to pay that 
increased rent but he has to pay higher 
transportation costs and he has to pay 
higher taxes himself not only to his 
State government and his city govern- 
ment but also in Federal taxes. So he is 
in a squeeze. The farmer is placed in 
the same kind of squeeze. In other 
words, the result is that we are per- 
mitting the diversion of money that is 
being and has been spent for produc- 
tion, the farmer’s production, the man- 
ufacturer’s production, we are permit- 
ting money that has heretofore been 
spent for production, that keeps down 
inflation, we are diverting that money to 
the payment of interest. As you reduce 
the amount that is spent for production 
and put it into interest, you are greatly 
and vitally affecting the economy and 
prosperity of this Nation. So that is 
exactly what we are permitting. We 
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are permitting more money to be paid 
in interest and less money to go to the 
farmer, less money to go into products 
that are manufactured in industry. So 
that is a bad situation. It is wrong. 

This debt should be paid in dollars 
of comparable value to the dollars that 
were in existence at the time the debt 
was created. This debt was created on 
cheap dollars and it should be paid on 
dollars that are not worth any more. 
So the point is not to try to have such 
a sound dollar that it will be worth a 
lot more. If you try to have such a 
sound dollar that we will go back to 1939 
and have a dollar that is worth twice as 
much as a dollar today, then instead of 
our national debt being $265 billion it 
will be the equivalent of $530 billion, it 
will be double in what the people have 
to pay with. It is absolutely wrong. 

I want to urge Members of Congress to 
give it consideration. If the Federal 
Reserve System should return to the pol- 
icy of supporting Government bonds at 
par, which it should, it would solve a lot 
of these problems and keep interest 
rates down. 

SUPPORT GOVERNMENT BONDS AT PAR 


I have filed a petition on the Clerk’s 
desk which any Member of the House 
of Representatives may sign, if he de- 
sires, which calls upon the Federal Re- 
serve Board to again support Govern- 
ment bonds at par, not above par, but 
support them at par, and there are good 
arguments for it. I hope the Members 
of the House will seriously consider sign- 
ing that petition. 


A CHANGE IN TRADITIONAL POLICY 
IN OUR GOVERNMENT 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
American Banker on Wednesday, July 8, 
1953, the following news items appeared: 


Reserve Banks Now To Burn Up UNITED 
STATES CURRENCY IN TREASURY—TIME AND 
Money SAVING STEP 


Cc, III. — The Federal Reserve Bank 
of Chicago has started to burn worn out sil- 
ver certificates in an incinerator in its sub- 
basement in the beginning of a program of 
shifting the job of paper currency destruc- 
tion from Treasury Department to the 12 
Federal Reserve banks and their 24 branches, 

Under present law only silver certificates 
can be destroyed by any other agency than 
the Treasury itself. All other worn out pa- 
per currency has to continue under the old 
process of destruction, The Reserve banks 
punch large holes through such bills, cut 
them in half lengthwise, and send them to 
the Comptroller of the Currency at Washing- 
ton where they are checked for counter- 
feits, counted, and then destroyed. 

Later, the top halves of the bills are sent 
to Washington and similarly destroyed. 

The Treasury Department will save parcel 
post, wrapping and other costs by having the 
old currency burned at the Reserve banks. 

Under the new plan, as applied to the sil- 
ver certificates, the Reserve banks, as agen- 
cies of the Treasury, invalidate the bills, 
make the necessary verifications and then 
burn them under the supervision of a sen- 
ior vice-president. 

Advices at New York are that the local 
Federal Reserve bank, under instructions 
from the Treasury, this week instituted 
similar incineration of worn out silver certifi- 
cates instead of sending them through to 
Washington for destruction. 
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This was disturbing to me because it 
is changing the traditional policy of our 
Government. Uncle Sam has always 
been relied upon by the people as making 
sure that all matters concerning or af- 
fecting money and credit in which the 
United States Government is involved is 
handled properly, honestly, and in such 
detailed procedure that a mistake or 
chance of dishonesty would be practi- 
cally impossible. It is inconceivable to 
me that a function of the Treasury De- 
partment for over 150 years is being 
farmed out to the Federal Reserve banks 
that do not have the same duty, responsi- 
bility, and obligation to conduct the Gov- 
ernment’s affairs as Government officials 
in the employment of the Treasury De- 
partment of the United States. In other 
words, Treasury Department officials are 
under oath to do certain things and have 
certain obligations to perform their 
duties in certain ways that the Federal 
Reserve officials do not have. Will 
Treasury officials be required to accept 
the count and the statements of the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks’ employees and re- 
deem the currency? 

In the press release given out by the 
Treasury, June 10, 1953, concerning this 
matter, it was stated: 

Hereafter a billion and a quarter pieces a 
year of wornout United States paper cur- 
rency—making, if laid flat, a stack as high 
as 900 Washington Monuments—previously 
bundled up and sent to Washington will 
be verified and destroyed locally by the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks, at substantial savings 
to the Government. Reduced shipping costs 
alone are expected to result in savings of 
about $200,000. 


Who is paid the $200,000 a year ship- 
ping cost? It is paid to the Post Office 
Department and prevents the deficit of 
the Post Office Department being that 
much larger. Therefore, the saving is 
not actual. Furthermore, if it is all right 
for the Federal Reserve banks to de- 
stroy silver certificates and United States 
notes without verification of Treasury 
Department officials, why should not the 
same procedure be used to destroy 
Federal Reserve currency? It occurs to 
me that there is something behind this 
more than just destroying dollar bills by 
the Federal Reserve banks. I am appre- 
hensive that it is setting a precedent 
that will lead to taking more and more 
important parts of the Treasury and 
transferring them to the Federal Re- 
serve banks. It is true that the change 
will cause the Federal Reserve System to 
be much stronger and will employ a lot 
more people, but, at the same time, it 
will deprive career employees in the 
Treasury Department of their jobs— 
about 150 of them. 

If there was any actual saving, there 
would be an argument that should re- 
ceive consideration, but since there is 
no actual saving and the security of our 
currency is placed in doubt and in jeop- 
ardy, a careful investigation should be 
made to determine the wisdom and ad- 
visability of this change. 

The Federal Reserve will charge the 
Treasury for rendering this service. 
How much? 

The Treasury has within the last 2 
years, installed expensive machinery in- 
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cluding electronic counters, to count and 
handle currency. Is this expensive 
equipment to be junked? This equip- 
ment has already paid for itself and the 
Treasury is now in a position to save 
some real money by continuing to use it. 
GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE SHOULD INVESTI- 
GATE 

The Federal Reserve banks have never 
been audited by the General Accounting 
Office. The Federal Reserve Board has 
never been audited by the General Ac- 
counting Office. The Treasury is under 
the jurisdiction of the General Account- 
ing Office, and since this transaction in- 
volves the Treasury, I believe the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office should make an 
early investigation to determine whether 
or not it is in the public interest for the 
change to be made. 

If my information is correct, it will be 
determined very quickly that there will 
be no actual saving and possibly a loss 
to the Government in making the 
change. It does set a very bad prece- 
dent and could very well represent the 
camel's nose under the tent. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. PLIrox and to include a state- 
ment he made before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Mr. Ctarpy in two instances and to 
include articles. 

Mr. Covupert in four instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Jenxins in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. ANGELL and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. CHUDOFF. 

Mr. Hacen of California in three in- 
stances and to include extraneous 
material. 

Mr. Dorn of South Cafolina and to 
include a citation. 

Mr. Jones of Alabama and to include 
a newspaper article. 

Mr. Hatey and to include a newspaper 
article. 

Mr. Smitu of Kansas and to include 
an editorial. 

Mr. Mutter in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Price and to include an article. 

Mr. Morrison. 

Mr. Mason and to include a letter sent 
to him by moving-picture operators. 

Mr. SHEEHAN and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mrs. Prost and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Wotverton the remarks he made 
in the Committee of the Whole today 
and to include extraneous matter, 

Mr. Harris the remarks he made in 
the Committee of the Whole today and 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr, HESELTON the remarks he made in 
the Committee of the Whole today and 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. D’Ewart and to include extraneous 
matter. 
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Mr. LantarF and to include a news- 
paper article. 

Mr. CRETELLA and to include an article 
on electric power. 

Mr. DONOHUE. 

Mr. Dori in three instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. NorRELL and to include an article. 

Mr. Hore and to include extraneous 
matter, notwithstanding the fact that it 
exceeds the limit and is estimated by the 
Public Printer to cost $210. 

Mr. PATTERSON (at the request of Mr. 
Morano). 

Mr. SHELLEY (at the request of Mr. 
CooLEy). 

Mr. Gaturncs and in another instance 
to include an editorial. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI in three instances in 
each to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. HELLER (at the request of Mr. 
EBERHARTER) in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Roptno (at the request of Mr, 
Priest) and to include an editorial. 

Mr. Gross and to include an editorial. 

Mr. HıLLīNGs (at the request of Mr. 
Hope) in three instances and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Jones of Missouri to revise and 
extend the remarks he made in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole today and include 
a letter. 

Mr. Jones of Alabama (at the request 
of Mr. Patman) and to include a news- 
paper item. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Hosmer, for July 17, 1953, on ac- 
count of attendance at the Interna- 
tional Boy Scouts Jubilee. 

Mr. WiccLEswortH (at the request of 
Mr. Curtis of Massachusetts), for the 
week of July 13, on account of illness. 

Mr. SCHERER and Mr. Kearney (at the 
request of Mr. CLanDY), indefinitely, on 
account of official committee business, 


SENATE BILLS AND CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION REFERRED 


Bills and a concurrent resolution of the 
Senate of the following titles were taken 
from the Speaker’s table and, under the 
rule, referred as follows: 


S. 1400. An act to permit the Secretary of 
Agriculture to release the reversionary rights 
of the United States in and to a tract of 
land located in Wake County, N. C.; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

S. 1442. An act to amend section 202 of 
the Federal Power Act, with respect to the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion over persons and facilities engaged in 
the transmission or sale of electric energy 
to foreign countries; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 2163. An act to authorize conveyance to 
the State of North Carolina of certain lands 
and improvements constituting the United 
States cottonfleld station located near 
Statesville, N. C.; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

S. Con. Res. 40. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring the placing of the inscription “United 
States of America” on containers of Amer- 
ican-made goods for export; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
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ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: i 

H. R. 5898. An act to extend until Decem- 
ber 31, 1953, the period with respect to which 
the excess-profits tax shall be effective. ~ 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. 2394. An act to amend the District of 


Columbia Police and Firemen’s Salary Act of 
1953, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o'clock and 10 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Fri- 
day, July 17, 1953, at 12 o’clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


852. A letter from the Acting General 
Counsel, Office of the Secretary of Defense, 
transmitting a draft of legislation entitled 
“A bill to revise certain laws relating to war- 
rant officers of the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, and for 
other purposes”; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

853. A letter from the clerk, United States 
Court of Claims, transmitting a certified 
copy of the court’s opinion in reference to 
Columbia Hospital of Richland County v. 
The United States (Congressional 17872), 
pursuant to sections 1492 and 2509 of title 
28, United States Code; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

854. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy for Air, Department of the Navy, 
transmitting a report of all claims paid by 
the agency under section 2672 of title 28, 
United States Code, pursuant to section 2673 
of title 28, United States Code; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

855. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting estimates 
of appropriation for the fiscal year 1954, in 
the amount of $5,124,512,132, to carry out 
the purposes of the Mutual Security Act of 
1953 (Public Law —, approved July —, 1953) 
(H. Doc. No. 209); to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MEADER: Committee on Government 
Operations. Part 2, additional views on 
House Resolution 261. Resolution disap- 
proving Reorganization Plan No. 7 of 1953. 
(Rept. No. 843). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. MEADER: Committee on Government 
Operations. Part 2, additional views on 
House Resolution 262. Resolution disap- 
proving Reorganization Plan No. 8 of 1953. 
(Rept. No. 844). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. JACKSON: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. H. R. 6155. A bill authorizing a gift 
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of surgical equipment and expression of 
good will from the people of the United 
States to the people of the Republic 
of Panama; without amendment (Rept. No. 
847). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. H. R. 1063. A 
bill to amend title 18, United States Code, 
entitled “Crimes and Criminal Procedure,” 
with respect to State jurisdiction over of- 
fenses committed by or against Indians in 
the Indian country, and to confer on the 
State of California civil jurisdiction over 
Indians in the State; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 848). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. GROSS: Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. H. R. 6185. A bill to amend 
the Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944 with re- 
spect to preference accorded in Federal em- 
ployment to disabled veterans, and for other 
purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 849). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri: Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. H. R. 569. A bill to 
authorize the Postmaster General to im- 
pound mail in certain cases; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 850). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. SCHENCK: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 201. Reso- 
lution authorizing the study entitled “Permit 
Communist Conspirators To Be Teachers?” 
and a related statement by members of the 
Association of American Universities to be 
printed as a House document; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 851). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. SCHENCK: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 312. Reso- 
lution authorizing the printing of additional 
copies of the publication entitled “Soviet 
Schedule for War, 1955” for the use of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 852). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. SCHENCK: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 252. Reso- 
lution to provide for the publication of the 
Constitution as a House document; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 853). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. SCHENCK: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 251. Reso- 
lution to provide for the publication of the 
article, How Our Laws Are Made, as a House 
document; with amendment (Rept. No. 854), 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HAGEN of Minnesota: Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. H. R. 2465. A 
bill to amend the act of April 23, 1930, relat- 
ing to a uniform retirement date for author- 
ized retirement of Federal personnel; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 855). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mrs.. HARDEN: Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. H. R. 5379. A bill to au- 
thorize the printing and mailing of periodical 
publications of certain societies and institu- 
tions at places other than places fixed as the 
Offices of publication; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 856). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan: Committee on 
Government Operations. Third Intermediate 
Report on Military Supply Management; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 857). Or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. REED of New York: Committee on 
Ways and Means. H. R. 5257. A bill to ex- 
tend to the Trust Territory of the Pacific Is- 
lands certain provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Code relating to narcotics; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 858). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 
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Mr. REED of New York: Committee on 
Ways and Means. H. R. 5561. A bill to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code and the 
Narcotic Drugs Import and Export Act so as 
to provide that certain drugs which are or 
may be chemically synthesized shall be in- 
cluded within the classification of narcotic 
drugs; without amendment (Rept. No. 859). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. REED of New York: Committee on 
Ways and Means. H. R. 6287. A bill to ex- 
tend and amend the Renegotiation Act of 
1951; without amendment (Rept. No. 860). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. REED of New York: Committee on 
Ways and Means. H. R. 4152. A bill to ex- 
tend the time for exemption from income 
taxes for certain members of the Armed 
Forces; without amendment (Rept. No. 861). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ABERNETHY: 

H. R. 6337. A bill to amend certain pro- 
visions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended, relating to cotton 
marketing quotas; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. JONES of Missouri: 

H. R. 6338. A bill to amend certain pro- 
visions of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended, relating to cotton mar- 
keting quotas; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Missouri: 

H. R. 6339. A bill to amend section 459 (d) 
of the Internal Revenue Code, relating to 
television broadcasting companies; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. D'EWART (by request) : 

H. R. 6340. A bill authorizing the restora- 
tion to tribal ownership of certain lands 
upon the Crow Indian Reservation, Mont., 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HALEY: 

H. R. 6341. A bill to grant additional in- 
come tax exemptions to taxpayers support- 
ing aged and blind or deaf dependents; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MCGREGOR: 

H. R. 6342. A bill to amend the Public 
Buildings Act of 1949 to authorize the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services to acquire 
title to real property and to provide for the 
construction of certain public buildings 
thereon by executing purchase contracts; to 
extend the authority of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to lease quarters for post-office purposes; 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. MILLER’ of New York: 

H. R. 6343. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to a compact between the State of 
New Jersey and the State of New York known 
as the waterfront commission compact, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORANO: 

H. R. 6344. A bill to control the exporta- 
tion and importation of arms, ammunition, 
and implements of war, and related items, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. POFF: 

H. R. 6345. A bill to amend section 23 of 
the Internal Revenue Code to provide for the 
exemption of amounts paid by members of 
the Armed Forces for uniforms they are re- 
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quired to purchase; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 
By Mr. ROONEY: 

H. R. 6346. A bill to amend Public Law 410, 
78th Congress, with regard to compensation 
for overtime, Sunday, and holiday work of 
employees of the United States Public 
Health Service, Foreign Quarantine Division; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mr. SCOTT: 

H. R. 6347. A bill authorizing the modifi- 
cation of the existing project for navigation 
on the Delaware River, Pa., N. J., and Del.; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. UTT: 

H. R. 6348. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930, so as to impose certain duties upon 
the importation of tuna fish, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

0 By Mr. ASPINALL: 3 

H.R. 6349. A bill to authorize enrolled 
members of the Southern Ute Tribe of the 
Southern Ute Reservation, Colo., to ac- 
quire interests in tribal lands of the reser- 
vation, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BROYHILL: 

H. R. 6350. A bill to repeal section 514 of 
the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act of 
1940, which relates to State and local taxa- 
tion in the case of members of the Armed 
Forces; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin: 

H. R. 6351. A bill to amend section 216 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, so as to pro- 
vide that shippers may designate the rout- 
ing of property transported by motor car- 
riers in cases where two or more through 
routes have been established, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FRIEDEL: 

H. R. 6352. A bill to move the frigate Con- 
stellation to Baltimore, Md., and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. WEICHEL (by request): 

H. R. 6353. A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, to provide a national de- 
fense reserve of tankers and to promote the 
construction of new tankers, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

H. R. 6354. A bill to authorize the Coast 
Guard to accept, operate, and maintain a 
certain defense housing facility at Cape May, 
N. J.; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

By Mr. SPRINGER: 

H. Con. Res. 160. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring universal disarmament; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

H. Con. Res. 161. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring universal disarmament and the es- 
tablishment of international protection 
through the United Nations; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 

By Mr. RABAUT: Memorial of the Michi- 
gan Senate (S. Res. No. 56) memorializing 
Congress to investigate the loss of Air Force 
contracts for the construction of airplanes 
by the Kaiser Motors Corp. and to enact Fed- 
eral legislation to safeguard the economy of 
Michigan; to the Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices, 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARRETT: 

H. R. 6355. A bill for the relief of Elena 
Scarpetti Savelli; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BEAMER: 

H. R. 6356. A bill for the relief of Vait Suil- 

man; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CHENOWETH: 

H. R. 6357. A bill to confer jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon certain claims of 
Burl R. Byerley against the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Georgia: 

H. R. 6358. A bill for the relief of Graciano 

Agustin; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DEVEREUX: 

H. R. 6359. A bill for the relief of Vincent 

Gerdom; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GORDON: 

H. R. 6360. A bill for the relief of Czeslaw 
Laskowski; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr: HART: 

H. R. 6361. A bill for the relief of Madiros 
Kebabjian; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HELLER (by request) : 

H. R. 6362. A bill for the relief of Joseph 

Bergman; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KLEIN: 

H. R. 6363. A bill for the relief of Louis 

Oskard; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H. R. 6364. A bill for the relief of Silvio 
Skoljerev and Marjan Kolega; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORANO: 

H. R. 6365. A bill for the relief of Spyros 
Dhami oad to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

H. R. 6366. A bill for the relief of the for- 
mer employees of Clinton Woolens, Inc.; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. R. 6367. A bill for the relief of Nobu 
Nogawa Nitta; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. WILSON of California: 

H. R. 6368. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Joan Craig Newell; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. YORTY: . 

H. R. 6369. A bill for the relief of Walterio 
Carrasco Mondaca and family; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ZABLOCKI: 

H. R. 6370. A bill for the relief of Johanna 
Juresic Grgurich; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. i 


SENATE 


Fripay, Jury 17, 1953 


(Legislative day of Monday, July 6, 
1953) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Spirit of the Living God, whose 
mercies are infinite, whose love is eter- 
nal: Breathe upon us with Thy quick- 
ening power; fill us with life anew as 
we enter upon the duties of another 
day. We come before Thee with a sol- 
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emn sense of the high demands of public 
service amid the tragedies that have 
befallen men and nations. We do not 
ask that Thou wilt keep us safe in these 
dangerous times, but that Thou wilt 
keep us loyal to the ideals of this dear 
land of freedom. Keep us at tasks too 
difficult for us, that we may be driven 
unto Thee for strength. Increase our 
faith in the ultimate triumph of good- 
ness. And help us to realize that each 
responsibility is but another opportunity 
to so gird ourselves that we may wor- 
thily serve our God and our country. 
Strengthen our weakness. Purify us 
from all uncleanness, Grant us a new 
and clearer glimpse of the vision splen- 
did, so that, led by the Kindly Light, 
we may go forth along the path of duty 
with dauntless faith, having no fear save 
that of failing Thee. We ask it in the 
dear Redeemer’s name. Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. KNOWLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
July 16, 1953, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries, and he announced that 
the President had approved and signed 
the following acts: 


On July 16, 1953: 

S. 140. An act for the relief of John W. 
McBride; 

S. 173. An act for the relief of Socorro 
Gerona de Castro; 

S. 226. An act for the relief of Keiko 
Tashiro; 

S. 297. An act for the relief of Dr. Arthur 


Tye; 

S. 314. An act for the relief of Cornelius 
A. Navori; 

S. 315. An act for the relief of Owen 
Lowrey; 

S. 349. An act for the relief of May Ling Ng; 

S. 458. An act for the relief of Angelo 
Guriset*i Posesta: 

S. 505. An act for the relief of Rev. John T. 
MacMullen; 

S. 604. An act for the relief of Maria Neglia 
and Angelo Neglia; 

S. 616. An act for the relief of Dr. Albert 
Haas; 

S. 719. An act to provide transportation on 
Canadian vessels between Skagway, Alaska, 
and other points in Alaska between Haines, 
Alaska, and other points in Alaska, and be- 
tween Hyder, Alaska, and other points,in 
Alaska or the continental United States, 
either directly or via a foreign port, or for 
any part of the transportation; 

S. 1078. An act to authorize the use of 
certificates by officers of the Armed Forces 
of the United States, in connection with 
certain pay and allowance accounts of mili- 
tary and civilian personnel; 

S. 1262. An act for the relief of Stefanos 
A. Spilios, also known as Stephen A. Har- 
rison; 

S. 1544. An act to repeal the authority to 
purchase discharge from the Army, the Navy, 
the Air Force, and the Marine Corps; 

S. 1579. An act for. the relief of Mieko 
Kristine; 

S. 1684. An act to facilftate civil-service 
appointment of persons who lost opportunity 
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therefor because of service in the Armed 
Forces after June 30, 1950, and to provide 
certain benefits upon appointment; and 

S. 2000. An act to authorize the retirement 
of non-Regular officers of the Army and Air 
Force having more than 80 years’ active Fed- 
eral service under the same conditions pres- 
ently provided for such officers having less 
than 30 years’ service, and for other purposes, 

On July 17, 1953: 

S. 1422. An act to continue the effect of the 
statutory provisions relating to the deposit 
of savings for members of the Army and Air 
Force, and for other purposes; 

S. 1529. An act to amend the act of July 
28, 1942 (ch. 528, 56 Stat. 722), relating to 
posthumous appointments and commissions, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 1995. An act to provide certain construc- 
tion and other authority for the military 
departments in time of war or national 
emergency; and 

S. 2079. An act to provide for the use of 
the American National Red Cross in aid of the 
Armed Forces, and for other purposes. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, its reading 
clerk, announced that the House had 
passed, without amendment, the follow- 
ing joint resolutions of the Senate: 

S. J. Res. 37. Joint resolution to authorize 
the erection of a memorial to Sara Louisa 
Rittenhouse in Montrose Park, D. C.; 

S. J. Res. 82. Joint resolution to provide for 
the reappointment of Robert V. Fleming as 
citizen regent of the Board of Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution; and 

S. J. Res. 83. Joint resolution to provide 
for the appointment of Owen Josephus Rob- 
erts as a member of the Board of Regents 
of the Smithsonian Institution. 


The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5227) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1954, and for other pur- 
poses; agreed to the conference asked 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that 
Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN, Mr. Horan, Mr. 
HUNTER, Mr. LAIRD, Mr. TABER, Mr. WHIT- 
TEN, Mr. CANNON, and Mr. MARSHALL were 
appointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 

The messag2 further announced that 
the House had agreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 1070) to 
amend title 28, United States Code. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H. R. 4353. An act to increase farmer par- 
ticipation in ownership and control of the 
Federal Farm Credit System; to create a 
Federal Farm Credit Board; to abolish cer- 
tain offices; to impose a franchise tax upon 
certain farm credit institutions; and for 
other purposes; and 

H. R. 5740. An act to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, so as to pro- 
tect the public health and welfare by pro- 
viding certain authority for factory inspec- 
tion, and for other purgoses. ~ 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
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the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the President pro tem- 
pore: 

S. 2342. An act authorizing the State of 
California to collect tolls for the use of cer- 
tain highway crossings across the Bay of San 
Francisco; 

H. R. 163. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain land in Monroe County, 
Ark., to the State of Arkansas; 

H. R. 3087. An act to authorize the Board 
of Commissioners of the District of Colum- 


bla to permit certain improvements to two 


business properties situated in the District 
of Columbia; 

H. R. 3380. An act to authorize the ex- 
change of lands acquired by the United 
States for Prince William Forest Park, Prince 
William County, Va., for the purpose of con- 
solidating Federal holdings therein, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 4091. An act to amend the Civil Sery- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, so as to 
make the exclusion from such act of tem- 
porary employees of Congress inapplicable 
to such employees who are appointed at an 
annual rate of salary; and 

H. R. 5238. An act for the relief of Fran- 
ciszek Jarecki. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF ROU- 
TINE BUSINESS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that immediately 
following the quorum call there may be 
the customary morning hour for the 
purpose of permitting Senators to intro- 
duce bills and joint resolutions and to 
transact other regular routine business 
under the usual 2-minute limitation on 
speeches. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, it is 
planned to have the Senate consider a 
number of bills today. The unfinished 
business of the Senate is Calendar 582, 
S. 2399, a bill to amend the Atomic Ener- 
gy Act of 1946, as amended, but, at the 
request of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER], it is the intention to 
move to substitute another bill as the 
unfinished business. 

The bills which it is proposed to have 


. the Senate consider today, some of which 


have been previously announced, and 
about all of which I have consulted with 
the minority leader, are Calendar 577, 
which is Senate bill 2220; Calendar 485, 
Senate bill 1152; Calendar 526, Senate 
bill 1197; Calendar 454, House Resolu- 
tion 5349 ; Calendar 320, Senate bill 1461; 
and Calendar 456, Senate bill 2175. 

Although it is not yet on the calendar, 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency has reported the Small Defense 
Plants bill, which it is hoped may be 
taken up on Monday, assuming the re- 
port is ready by that time. 

Also on the calendar is No. 579, Senate 
bill 2047, a bill to amend the Rubber Act 
of 1948, as amended, to provide for the 
sale of Government-owned rubber-pro- 
ducing facilities. However, at the re- 
quest of a number of Senators, includ- 
ing the minority leader, I have agreed 
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that the bill will not be taken up until 
Monday. 

I am not quite certain of the order in 
which the two bills last mentioned will 
be taken up, because that may depend 
on when the report on the Small De- 
fense Plants bill is received. So it is pro- 
posed to schedule for Monday both the 
Small Defense Plants bill and the rubber 
plants bill. 

On Wednesday it is the intention to 
take up the armed services appropria- 
tion bill, which I understand will be re- 
ported by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions today. The 3 days required under 
the rule for the bill and report to lie 
on the table will be Saturday, Monday, 
and Tuesday, so on Wednesday it is 
planned to call up the bill. 

At least for the present, it is my in- 
tention to move on Tuesday, when the 
Senate recesses or adjourns, that the 
Senate meet at 10 o'clock on Wednesday 
morning. We shall plan to have evening 
sessions all of next week, beginning with 
Monday. It is planned to have evening 
sessions on Monday and Tuesday, if 
necessary, in order to act upon the Small 
Defense Plants bill and the rubber plants 
bill. If those bills are disposed of 
promptly, I would not think it would be 
necessary to hold evening sessions on 
both of those nights. It is possible it 
may be necessary to hold an evening ses- 
sion on Monday. 

From now on, Senators should be ad- 
vised that it may be necessary to hold 
evening sessions if the Senate is to com- 
plete its legislative program. By the 
time work is completed on the Armed 
Forces appropriation bill, I hope the 
District of Columbia, the legislative, 
and the mutual aid appropriation bills 
will be ready for action. They will be 
the last of the regular appropriation 
bills. In addition, there will be a second 
supplemental appropriation bill, which 
probably will be ready for Senate action 
by the time the others are out of the way. 

According to information I have re- 
ceived, next week the Senate should 
have before it a number of conference 
reports on appropriation bills on which 
the two Houses have acted, and those 
reports will be called up as soon as they 
are ready for Senate action. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

' The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded and 
that further proceedings under the call 
be dispensed wth. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


With- 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 

SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF CERTAIN 

ALIENS 
A letter from the Acting Commissioner, 


Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
Department of Justice, transmitting, pur- 
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suant to law, copies of orders suspending 
deportation of certain aliens, together with 
a statement of the facts and pertinent pro- 
visions of law as to each alien and the reasons 
for ordering such suspension (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


REPORT ON TORT CLAIMS PAID BY SMITHSONIAN 
INSTITUTION 


A letter from the Acting Secretary, Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington, D. C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
tort claims paid by that Institution for the 
fiscal year 1953 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


CLAIM OF WALTER P. GARDNER, SOLE SURVIVING 
'TRUSTEE OF PROPERTY OF CENTRAL RAILROAD 
Co. or NEW JERSEY 


A letter from the clerk, United States 
Court of Claims, Washington, D. C., trans- 
mitting, pursuant to Senate Resolution 317, 
adopted July 26, 1950, an opinion in the case 
of Walter P. Gardner, sole surviving trustee 
of property of the Centfal Railroad Co. of 
New Jersey, as rendered by that court (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, 


PETITION 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a resolution adopted by 
the Disabled American Veterans, De- 
partment of South Carolina, Columbia, 
S. C., relating to the truce negotiations 
in Korea, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. MARTIN, from the Committee on 
Public Works: 

S. 2094. A bill to facilitate the develop- 
ment and construction of water conserva- 
tion facilities by States and municipalities, 
and for other purposes; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 599). 

By Mr. SCHOEPPEL, from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry: 

S. 1505. A bill to increase farmer partici- 
pation in ownership and control of the Fed- 
eral Farm Credit System; to make the Farm 
Credit Administration an independent es- 
tablishment of the Federal Government; to 
create a Federal Farm Credit Board; to 
abolish certain offices; to impose a fran- 
chise tax upon certain farm credit institu- 
tions; and for other purposes; with amend- 


. ments (Rept. No. 600). 


By Mr. FERGUSON, from the Committee 
on Appropriations: 

H. R. 5969. A bill making appropriations 
for the Department of Defense and related 
independent agencies for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1954, and for other purposes; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 601). 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, July 17, 1953, he presented 
to the President of the United States 
the enrolled bill (S. 2342) authorizing 
the State of California to collect tolls 
for the use of certain highway crossings 
across the Bay of San Francisco, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PER- 
; SONNEL AND FUNDS 


Pursuant to Senate Resolution 123, 
80th Congress, 1st session, the following 


July 17 


reports were received by the Secretary 
of the Senate: 
Jury 15, 1953. 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY 
To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursu- 
ant to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, 
Ist session, submits the following report 
showing the name, profession, and total 


salary of each person employed by it and its 
subcommittees for the period from January 1, 
1953, to June 30, 1953, together with the 
funds available to and expended by it and 
its subcommittees: 


Name and profession 


Dr. Harry R. Verney, chief of staff 
1953) 


(from Feb. 1, 1933) $11, 646. 0084, 852. 50 
Harker T. Stanton, counsel 11, 646. 00 5, 823. 00 
Edward P. Guinane, investigator 

(from Apr. J, 1983) 11, 646. 00) 2, 911. 50 
James M. Kendall, chief clerk_..._- 8, 824. 17| 4, 404. 30 
Cotys M. Mouser, assistant chief 

ee a 8, 735. 34) 4,411.00 
Harriet D. Willey, clericgl assistant_| 4,856.61) 2, 165. 65 
Jean 2 clerical assistant 4, 378. 64| 2, 156. 36 
Frances L. Edwards, clerical assist- 

ant (from Apr. 20, . 28 


Funds authorized or appropriated for commit- 
tee expenditure .. 2.2.22. ee ceew ene 
Amount expended_____.__._. 


Balance unexpended 
GEORGE D. AIKEN, 
Chairman. 
JULY 1, 1953, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursu- 
ant to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, 
ist session, submits the following report 
showing the name, profession, and total 
salary of each person employed by it and its 
subcommittees for the period from January 1, 
1953, to June 30, 1953, together with the 
funds available to and expended by it and 
its subcommittees: 


Rate of 


N d professio! ares Are 
Name and profession salary 
— received 
Everard H. Smith, chief cler. $11, 646. 0085, 823. 00 
Thomas J. Scott, assistant chief 
. .. 11, 646.00) 5, 739. 66 
2 W. Cooper, professional staff 
A oe ERROR TREE PRET 10, 782. 07 5, 365. 98 
Harold E. 2 professional 
staff member e 10, 732. 07 5,365.98 
Herman E. Dewey: professional |. 
staff member (from Feb. 17) 10, 732. 07 3, 994. 67 
Cecil C. McDaniel, professional 
staff member 10, 068. 45) 5, 034. 18 
Kenneth J. Bousquet, professional 
staff member 10, 649. 11| 5,324. 52 
Francis S. Hewitt, assistant clerk__| 10,732.07) 5, 365. 98 
Ernest R. Underwood, professional 
staff member (from Feb. 15) 10, 068. 45) 3, 510. 51 
William J. Kennedy, Jr., profes- 
sional staff member 10, 068. 45) 5, 034. 18 
William R. Bonsell, professional 
staff member 10, 068. 45| 5, 034. 18 
Stanley L. Sommer, professional 
staff member (from May 1) 10, 732. 07| 1, 788. 66 
Lawrence H. Wendrich, profes - 
sional staff member 10, 732, 07 5,365. 98 
John J. Gaines, professional staff 
member (from Apr. 9) 10, 068, 45) 2, 293, 35 


William W. Woodruff, professional 


staff member (from Jan. 29)...... 10, 068. 45| 4, 251. 08 
Gordon A. Nease, professional staff 

member (from Mar. 23) 10, 068. 45 2, 740. 83 
H. Maurice Joyce, professional staff 

member (from Feb. 1) 9, 736, 64} 4, 056. 90 
G. E. Johnson, professional staff 

member (from Jan, 18) 8, 990. 07| 4, 070. 49 
Joseph T. McDonnell 

staff member (from 3, 086, 54 
Jarlath M. Slattery, professional 

staff member (from 3, 356. 12 
Richard W. Eddy, aA 

staff member (from Jan. 5) 4,739.21 
Arnold W. Jones, professional staff 

member (from Feb. 2 9, 653. 60 3, 432. 40 
Edmund T. King, tw dow clerk__| 10, 068. 45 5,034.18 
Lois A. Glines, clerical assistant 

(rom Mar, 100 4,091, 85) 1, 193. 43 


1953 


Name and profession 


Mary T. Baraye, clerical assistant 
9 5 C 
Gl 92 8. Butland, clerical assist- 
E. ge 1 N 50 clerical assist- 
ant (from Mar. 13) 
Leon De Ville, sikhi assistant 
phie ated clerical assistant (from 
Tare A. 59 8 65 cleri 
(from Mar. 
Jean R. Jackman, clerical assistant 
(from Jan. 


STYLES BRIDGES, 
Chairman. 


JuLy 1, 1953. 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursu- 
ant to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, 
Ist session, submits the following report 
showing the name, profession, and total 
salary of each person employed by it and its 
subcommittees for the period from January 1, 
1953, to June 30, 1953, together with the 
funds available to and expended by it and 
its subcommittees: 


Rate of | Total 
Name and profession annua | salary 
salary received 


Aten, 1 1 K., chief clerk (from 


B. 1 oo cc S ENA $10, 068. 45083, 723. 30 
2 "Herbert S., assistant 
ere 7, 819. 98 3, 909. 98 
Braswell, 8 Edward, Jr., profes- 
sional staff member (from Mar, 
2, 1953) 3, 337. 18 
2, 237. 12 
Den, William H., professional 
staff member 1, 646.00) 5, 823. 89 
Farle, Georgia P., clerical assistant. 5,047.77} 2, 523. 89 
Mudge, Verne D., professional staff 
8 1, 646. 00 5, 823. 00 
Seeliger, R. Sara, clerical assistant -] 4,378.64) 2, 141, 52 
Thompson, Helen A., clerical as- 
sistant (from Mar. 18. 1953) 4,378.64) 1, 260. 00 
Winn, M. Therese, clerical assist- 
ant (to Preparedness Subcom- 
— — Mar, 17, 1063). 4,378.64) 912.00 
Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditure— $10, 000. 00 
Amount expended . 4,114. 66 
Balance unexpended 5, 885. 34 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
Chairman, 


Jury 1, 1953. 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 
PREPAREDNESS INVESTIGATING STAFF 
To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursu- 
ant to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, 
Ist session, submits the following report 
showing the name, profession, and total 
salary of each person employed by it and its 
subcommittees for the period from January 1, 
1953, to June 30, 1953, together with the 
funds available to and expended by it and 
its subcommittees: 


Ni d professi e 
ame and profession annual | Salary 
y received 


Anton, James, special eounsel 


$9, 073. 03 84, 536, 47 
Bryant, Ashbrook B., chief coun- 


sel (to Jan. 81). 11, 646. 00 970. 50 
ooper, Genevieve, secretary 
SAA 4, 283.04 1, 118. 34 
1 5 M., accountant 
en P 9. 321. 88 776. 82 
ngle, Wallace L., investigator.. 5, 430. 16 | 2,715.05 
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Rate of 


Total 
Name and profession oien salary 
salary received 


Freese, Mary C., stenographer 


(from Mar. 23) $4, 187. 45 81, 139. 90 
Gilleas, Benjamin J., investigator 

(from Mar. 100. 7, 150, 81 | 2,085. 64 

eadle, Mary Frances, stenog- 

rapher (to Jan. 2) 3, 900. 68 21. 67 
me ie D. F., Jr., attor- 

o A E iene ke 7. 150.81 3. 575. 39 
Miller. Mary M., clerk-typist....| 3. 900. 68 | 1,950. 20 
Isen, Sara b: „ Stenographer 
(from Mar. 2) 3, 613. 89 943. 60 
y, George E., Ir., s 

sultant (to ie So 10, 483. 21 873. 60 
Rhodes, Fred B., chief counsel. 

(irom: Febi). eae ks 11, 646.00 | 3,979.05 
Robinson Fans K., stenographer_| 3, 613. 89 | 1, 806. 90 
Taylor, Willie Day, assistant to 

staff consultant (to Jan. 31) 4,474.23 | 372.88 
Weir, Glenn S., investigator 

(from Mar. 30) 6,099.30 | 1,541.75 
Winn, M. Therese, clerical assist- 

ant (from Mar. 18) 4,378. 64 | 1, 252. 76 
Funds authorized or Ps hat for com- 

mittee use under S. Res. 263, agreod to 

Jan. 28, 1952, and S. Res. 50, agreed to 

Wr S a o A E nh $190, 000. 00 

— — 
Balance unexpended Dec. 31, 1952. 78, 202. 34 
Amount expended—ꝛ 15, 773. 48 
Balance unexpended Mar. 17, 1983 62, 428. 86 

—— —1ũü 
Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 

mittee expenditure under 8. Res. 86, 

agreed to Mar. 18, 1953 167, 000.90 
Amount expended to June 30, 1953...--.-... 18, 808. 95 

9 unexpended as ‘of June 30, 
— SUSE E 148, 191, 05 


LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
Chairman, 


JuLY 7, 1953. 
CoMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 


To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursu- 
ant to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, 
Ist session, submits the following report 
showing the name, profession, and total 
salary of each person employed by it and its 
subcommittees for the period from January 1, 
1953, to June 30, 1953, together with the 
funds available to and expended by it and 
its subcommittees: 


Rate of | Total 
Name and profession gross) | salary 
annual received 
= Dixon, chief clerk...........-..- $11, 646, 00 $5, 823. 00 
a e bed. staff director 
( rom Feb: 5 11, 646, 00) 4, 852. 50 
A. Lee Parsons, assistant cler... 11, 646.00 5, 823. 00 
a P. McMurray, economic 
consultant 11, 646. 00 5, 823. 00 
William F. McKenna, counsel. 11, 646,00) 5, 823. 00 
Norman W. Stevenson, counsel 11,646.00 5, 823. 00 
Robert D. L'Heureux, counsel (to 
CCC 11,646.00 485. 25 
Eunice V. Avery, clerical assistant 
OTE Oly ens see Ea N r E ENE 6, 481.67 540. 13 
Henrietta S. Chase, clerical assist- 
CO) AE a CARES) Sete oer ee 5, 908. 12 2, 954. 06 


(from Feb. 1. 
Pauline C. Beam, clerical assistant. 


Caro M. Pugh, clerical assistant. 5, 334.57 


Funds authorized or r for com- 
mittee expenditure, 
Amount expended through June 30, 19883. 


$10, 000. 00 
6, 013, 28 


Balance unexpended...._.....--.------ 3, 986.72 
Homer E. CAPEHART, 


Chairman. 


Jury 7, 1953. 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
(S. Res. 248 and S. Res. 42) 
To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 
The above-mentioned committee, pursu- 
ant to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, 
Ist session, submits the following report 
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showing the name, profession, and total 
salary of each person employed by it and its 
subcommittees for the period from January 1, 
1953, to June 30, 1953, together with the 
funds available to and expended by it and 
its subcommittees: 


rom Total 
Name and profession 4 salary 
sal received 


John L. Douglas, staff assistant 


-| $8, 644. 09 84. 322. 05 
Carter E. Talman, staff assistant | 


nn 8. 644.09 2, 161. 02 
Otto T. Ferger, staff assistant (Jan, 

16 through Mar. 31) 5, 238. 97 1,091.45 
Cale J. 3 special investigator 

(per db) <b Scere EEEE AT 32. 35) 1, 220. 30 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com 
mittee expenditure.. — $, 540. 20 
Amount expended through June 30, 1083... 7,720.00 


Balance unexpended 


Homer E. CAPEHART, 
Chairman, 


5 JuLy 8, 1953. 

COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursu- 
ant to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, 
ist session, submits the following report 
showing the name, profession, and total 
salary of each person employed by it and its 
subcommittees for the period from January 1, 
1953, to June 30, 1953, together with the 
funds available to and expended by it and 
its subcommittees: 


7 Rate of T otal 
Name and profession annual Salar 
8 salary received 


Robert C. Albrook, chief clerk 
(Con KTA E Sa aE esa $11, 646. 0085, 337. 75 

J. aes Coon, professional staff (from 
an. 16 11, 646, 00) 5, 337. 75 


wien P. Guiledge, professional ' 
taff 9,819. 59| 4, 985. 84 
6, 090. 30| 3,033. 63 


5, 716, 93) 2, 842. 52 


Avene Williams, assistant clerk. 


-| 11,646. 00 64.70 
Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditure, 83d Cong 0, 000. 00 
Amount expended... - 837. 21 
Balance unexpended — 9,162.79 j 
Francis CASE, 
Chairman, 


COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 
To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursu- 
ant to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, 
ist session, submits the following report 
showing the name, profession, and total 
salary of each person employed by it and its 
subcommittees for the period from January 1, 
1953, to June 30, 1953, together with the 
funds available to and expended by it and 
its subcommittees; 


Rate of | Total 
Name and profession annual meet 


Elizabeth R. Springer, chief elerk . 810, 649. 1188,32. 52 
Janice E. Graybeal, clerical assist- 
6, 099. 30 3, 049. 42 


W ee 
Betty Mae Tapy, clerical assistant. 6,003.71) 3. 001 80 


Rosemary M. Voigt, clerical assist- 

ant (from June 1, 1983) 4, 549.81) 380.841 
Jesse R. Nichols, clerical assistant. 1 278.64 2, 190: 28 
Serge N. Benson, professional staff: 

Jan. 1 to May 27... 10, 566.16) 4,314. 50 


May 28 to June 30.. -| 11,646.00) 1. 067. 55 
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Funds authorized or pO rege for commit- 


tee bat assay ba tag Fons. BOI $10, 000. 00 

Amount expend: 642. 27 

Balance unexpended 9, 357. 73 
Chairman. ` 


Jux 14, 1953. 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 


To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursu- 
ant to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, 
ist session, submits the following report 
showing the name, profession, and total 
salary of each person employed by it and its 
subcommittees for the period from January 1, 
1953, to June 30, 1953, together with the 
funds available to and expended by it and 
its subcommittees: 


Name and profession 


8 O. Wilcox, professional 
— RES $11, 646. 00085, 823. 00 

hasten V. Kalijarvi, professional 
staff member 11, 646, 00 5, 823. 00 

Carl M. Marcy, professional staff 
PA 1 5, 823. 00 

Julius N. Cahn, professional staff 
5, 337. 75 


member (rom. Jan, 16, 1953) 
©. C. O'Day, chief cierk 11, 646. 00| 5, 823. 00 


Pat M. Holt, assistant chief clerk. . 11, 646. 00| 5,823.00 
Emmett M. O'Grady, clerical as- 

Sistant 2. 954.04 

orella R 

Tf! IS ae ee SS as 2, 858. 46 
Mary_ Proctor, 

(tod June 30, 1953) 2, 762. 82 
Nancy L. ae clerical as- 

TTT 5,047. 77 2, 523. 84 
William L. Martin, Jr.,! clerical 

assistant ton July 15, 1953) peepee 4,378. 64) 2, 189. 28 
Tune O. Pitts, i clerical assistant . 4, 761. 00 2,380.50 


———T—T—T—T—T—. ͤ —— — 
Under 8 of S. Res. 249, Jan. 15, 1952, and 8. 
Res. 33, Jan. 30, 1953. 


Funds authorized or ane for com- 


mittee sro al EE SE RE $10, 000, 00 
ount expended......................-...- „068. 00 
Balance unexpended—— 2, 932. 00 
ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Chairman, 


Jux 14, 1953. 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 


SUBCOMMITTEE STUDYING FOREIGN INFORMATION 
PROGRAMS 


(Under S. Res. 74, agreed to June 30, 1952; 
S. Res. 44, agreed to Feb. 20, 1953; and 
S. Res. 117, agreed to June 11, 1953) 

To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursu- 
ant to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, 
Ist session, submits the following report 
showing the name, profession, and total 
salary of each person employed by it and its 
subcommittees for the period from January 1, 
1953, to June 30, 1953, together with the 
funds available to and expended’ by it and 
its subcommittees: 


Name and profession 


Julius N. Cahn, counsel (to Jan. 
“Holthusen, special con- 
suliant (Nov. 25, 1952 to May 31, 


ee ae 22 132. 35) 3, 429. 10 


1 Per day w. a. e. 
Funds paces Bs or appropriated for com- 


mittee expenditure 000. 00 
Amount 8 So eR Sea) SE Ia 2 238. 10 
Balance unexpended 34, 701. 90 
ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Chairman. 
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JoLY 10, 1953. 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 


To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursu- 
ant to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, 
1st session, submits the following report 
showing the name, profession, and total 
salary of each person employed by it and its 
subcommittees for the period from January 1, 
1953, to June 30, 1953, together with the 
funds available to and expended by it and 
its subcommittees: 


Rate of 
Name and profession Acc 
salary 
Walter L. 55 olds, chief clerk____}$11, 646. 00) $5, 823. 00 
Ann M, Grickis, assistant chief 


Fs 
Ray Barnett, clerical assistant 
Katharine oats (Mrs.), clerical 
EE ̃ͤ DT a 4, 952. 20| 2, 476. 08 
wor K. Shriver, professional staff 
. 11, 312. 73} 5, 607. 93 


Herman C. Loeffer, professional 
staff member (to Feb. 7, 1083) 
a E. 5 professional staff 
Richard J. _O’Melia, professional 
staff member (from Jan. 14, 1953). 
Donald F. O'Donnell, fessional 
staff member (from Mar. 16, 1953). 


Funds authorized or appr 
mittee expenditure, 


Amount expended 237. 95 
Balance unexpended_. 9, 762. 05 
JOE MCCARTHY, 
Chairman, 
JuLy 10, 1953. 


SENATE PERMANENT SUBCOMMITTEE ON INVES- 
TIGATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERN- 
MENT OPERATIONS 

To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursu- 
ant to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, 
ist session, submits the following report 
showing the name, profession, and total 


salary of each person employed by it and its 
subcommittees for the period from January 1, 
1953, to June 30, 1953, together with the 
funds available to and expended by it and 
its subcommittees: 


Name and profession 


* S. Adlerman, assistant 
Edith H. Anderson, assistant clerk. 
Daniel G. Buck „assistant coun- 

sel (from Feb. 1 
Roy 2 75 ie chiet 


lanagan, wore: coun- 


Grom May 20. 


J. 
counsel (to Apr. e 
Herbert 8. Hankins, DTO 
(from Feb. ). 


(from Feb. 1 to June 15) 
Gladys E. Montier, assistant clerk. 
Mary E. Morrill, assistant clerk 
(from June 24) 


July 17 


Rate of Total 


salary 
received 


Name and profession R 1 
salary 


Martha Rose Myers, assistant clerk.| $4, 378. 64 82, 189. 28 
Christian E, Kegan Jr., assistant 
10, 068. 45| 2, 936. 60 


10,068. 45| 2, 517.09 

James F. Sheridan, investigator. . 7, 342. 00 3, 670. 98 
Donald A. Surine, assistant coun 

sel (from Jan. 223 810, 234, 35/84. 502. 18 

Nina W. 3 —. assistant clerk....| 4,378. 61 2, 189. 28 


6,290.49} 786. 30 
5, 430. 16) 2. 635. 38 


— 1 4,283.04] 523, 48 


tor (from Apr. 1) nna 


Christine Winslow, assistant 
(fom Apr. 2 to May 15). 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 


mittee expenditure $209, 156. 08 
Amount expended.. 684. 43 
Balance unexpended - 124, 171. 65 
Jor MCCARTHY, 
Chairman, 


JuLy 10, 1953. 


COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON REORGANIZATION 
(S. Res. 56) 
To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 


The above-mentioned committee, pursu- 
ant to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, 
Ist session, submits the following report 
showing the name, profession, and total 
salary of each person employed by it and its 
subcommittees for the period from February 
20, 1953, to June 30, 1953, together with the 
funds available to and expended by it and 
its subcommittees: 


No funds expended for subcommittee personnel. 
Work performed by staff of Committee on Government 


Operations, 
Funds authorized or appro) riaa for sub- 
committee expenditure under S. Res, 56... $10, 495.02 
Amount expended——- e eee ee. 627. 06 
Balance unexpended. 


MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
Chairman, Subcommittee, 


Jul x 15, 1953. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 
To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 


The above-mentioned committee, pursu- 
ant to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, 
ist session, submits the following report 
showing the name, profession, and total 
salary of each person employed by it and its 
subcommittees for the period from January 1, 
1953, to June 30, 1953, together with the 
funds available to and expended by it and 
its subcommittees: 


el 
Stewart French, professional staff. 
Albert A. Grorud, professional staff. 
Elmer K. Nelson, professional staff. 
George B. Holderer, professional 
staff m Mar. 13, 1953) 
thew clerical assistant 
lotte R. Mickle, clerical assist- 
ant (to 7 24, 8 
ee Donnelley, clerical as- 
‘Thelma C. Leach, clerical assistant. 
Dorothy A. Davis, clerical assist- 
ant (from June 8, 1983). 
3 Anin; chief clerk (to Jan. 31 
Arthur A. Sandusky 
staff (to Feb. 15, 1953, 


1953 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditure, 83d Cong 
Amount expen: 


JuLy 15, 1953. 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 


SUBCOMMITTEE INVESTIGATING THE FUEL RE- 
SERVES OF THE UNITED STATES 


To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursu- 
ant to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, 
lst session, submits the following report 
showing the name, profession, and total 
salary of each person employed by it and its 
subcommittees for the period from January 1, 
1953, to June 30, 1953, together with the 
funds available to and expended by it and 
its subcommittees: 


Cecelia Hoban, clerical assistant 


aes 5 7 1 
Mildred C. Brandon, clerical assist- 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 


mittee expenditure_-_..-..-.....-.-..-.--.- $39, 000. 00 
Amount expended—— 17, 756. 87 
Balance unexpended --............-... 12, 243. 13 
HucH BUTLER, 
Chairman, 
Ju 8, 1953. 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 


To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, Ist 
session, submits the following report showing 
the name, profession, and total salary of 
each person employed by it and its subcom- 
mittees for the period from January 1, 1953, 
to June 30, 1953, together with the funds 
available to and expended by it and its sub- 
committees: 


Rate of 
Total 
Name and profession ei A 
salary. | Tecelvi 


Cecelia M. 2 clerical assistant: 
Jan. 1 to 


Edward C. Sweeney, professional 
staff member 5 


11, 646. 00 5, 823. 00 
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Funds suthorized or appropriated for com- 


mittee expenditure..........-....--------- 0, 000. 00 
Amount expended—— 3, 530. 49 
Balance unexpended_.....-........-... 6, 469. 51 
CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
Chairman, 
JuLy 8, 1953. 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 


(Pursuant to S. Res. 258, agreed to January 
24, 1952, investigating problems relating to 
the airline industry, the U. S. merchant 
marine; domestic land and water transpor- 
tation; and radio, telegraph, and telephone 
communications; continued by S. Res. 23, 
agreed to January 30, 1953) 


To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resòlution 123, 80th Congress, lst 
session, submits the following report showing 
the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it and its subcommittees 
for the period from January 1, 1953, to June 
30, 1953, together with the funds available 
to and expended by it and its subcommittees: 


Rate of 
gross 
annual 
salary 


Total 


Name and profession ry 
received 


John R. Rute, clerical assistant: 
Jan, 1-15 


$5, 047. 77| $210.32 
6,003.71| 250.15 


5,143.38| 428. 61 


ant (Jan. 131) 


Halford G. Davis, professi ff 

member (from Jan. 8 11, 646. 00 5, 337. 75 
John M Drowty; special counsel 

(from F 10, 649. 11| 1, 774. 84 


May 
Charles W. Y Radelitte, professional 
staff member (Feb. 14-Mar. 31) 8,005.36 | 1, 045. 14 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditure, balance Dec. 31, 1983. $14,006. 70 
Amount expen 94. 56 


5, 671.14 


CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
Chairman. 


JuLy 8, 1953. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
CoMMERCE 
(Pursuant to S. Res. 22, agreed to January 30, 

1953, to investigate the Interstate Com- 

merce Commission; continuation of S. Res. 

332, agreed to June 26, 1952) 

To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, Ist 
session, submits the following report showing 
the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it and its subcommittees 


_for the period from January 1, 1953, to June 


30, 1953, together with the funds available 
to and expended by it and its subcommittees: 


Name and profession 


John R. Butz, clerical assistant 


Grom: Jeb; 1) T R $6, 003. 7182, 501. 50 
Pauline 8 clerical assist - 
ant (from Feb. 1) 5, 143. 38 2, 143. 05 


Funds authorized or appropriated ſor com- 
mittee expenditure, balance Dec. 31, 1952... 829, 940. 17 
Amount expended. 18, 017. 76 
Balance unexpended.............--..-. 11, 922. 41 


CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
chairman. 
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Jur. x 8, 1953. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
CoMMERCE 
(Pursuant to S. Res. 41, to investigate certain 
problems relating to interstate and foreign 
commerce, agreed to January 30, 1953) 
To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, ist 
session, submits the following report showing 
the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it and its subcommittees 
for the period from January 30, 1953, to June 
30, 1953, together with the funds available 
to and expended by it and its subcommittees: 


Name and profession 


Gorete E. Butler, chief investiga- 


Feb. 14-Apr. 15, approximate 
Apr. 16-Jun e 30. MEA N 
Susanne M. Sn clerical 
assistant (Feb. 26-28, Mar. 1-9, 


Joyce W. Mack, 5 — 
W May 4) 
Lois Odham, clerical 


(beginning Feb. 17) 
Charles W. Radcliffe, professional 
staff member ( ng Apr. 1). 
2 Rice, counsel (beginning 
tai Robinson, associate coun. 
sel (F (Feb, 13-Apr, 30) 
Jeannette F. Ross, clerical assistant 


(beginning Apr. 200 


1 Per day. 
Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 

mittee expenditure 222.222.222.222... $75, 000. 00 
Amount expended— 863. 26 


JuLy 11, 1953. 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE 
SUBCOMMITTEES ON LABOR AND HEALTH 


To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, Ist 
session, submits the following report showing 
the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it and its subcommittees 
for the period from January 1, 1953, to Jan- 
uary 31, 1953, together with the funds avail- 
able to and expended by it and its subcom- 
mittees: 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR 


Rate of Total 
Name and profession gross salary 

annual | received 

Jack Barbash,! staff director $11, 644. 54| $970.37 

Paul L. Badger, staff member il, 388. 20 
7 — Marshall, Jr.,! minority econ- 

SS ERE ESE 9,238.93) 769. 91 

Cartis E. Johnson, staff member. 8,552.84) 712. 73 
Alexander K. Christie, i staff mem- 

FFT 7,533.19) 627. 
Vivien Harman, clerical assistant - 6, 200. 40 200. 

Ean 2 3 clerical assistant 5,812.53) 198.75 
M. Whittaker,“ clerk- 

— 476. 41 

165.07 

Dorothy Hahne,’ stenographer 206. 34 

John R. Delebo,' file cler. 380. 81 

Muriel Gimble,! stenographer 309. 12 
Elizabeth J. Anthony,“ stenog- 

WARIO Ti E TA ANAE EOE 3, 237.76) 35.97 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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tor. 
Melvin W 

% E 
Nora K. Piore,! research Lagann wr 
be wi A. Beyer,! research assis 
Harrict Gilfoyle,! stenographer 3 
e eto 

ragman, 
staff member 


1 Jan. 31, 1953, emplo oy authority expired. 
2 Jan, 19, 1963, to Jan. 31, 1953 transferred from full 
committee’ to Labor Su Supesimmiteee employment au- 


thority terminated 
3 sg 19, 1953, to coats aL, meee from full 
, 1953 trans- 


1953, transf 
committee to Labor Subcommittee; Feb. 
ferred 5 5 to full committee. 

4 Feb. 1, 1953, transferred to full committee, 
$ Jan. 16, 1953, to Jan. 31, 1953, period of employment. 


1 Jan. 19, 1953, transferred to full committee. 

Jan. 19, 1953, to Jan. 31, 1953, transferred from full 
committee "Health Subcommittee. Employment 
authority Hc te on Jan. 31, 1953. 

Funds authorized for 18 eee on 
Labor and Health (Jan, 1, 1953, to Jan. 31, 


1953 
pee ex} 
Labo Health k an. 1, 


JuLy 11, 1953. 

COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE 
To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, Ist 
session, submits the following report showing 
the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it and its subcommittees 
for the period from January 1, 1953, to June 
80, 1953, together with the funds available to 
and expended by it and its subcommittees: 


Philip R. r 646. 00088, 823. 00 
W p 1, $5, 


Coburn, minority staff 
Mss Maa aain] e “TS 
„ Heerlein, clerical 
1 Se 3, 121. 30 
2? clerical assistant 2, 712. 47 
Blankenship, clerical 
%%% OIN AAA 2, 618. 60 
Patricia G. Calder, clerical assistant. 2, 131. 23 
9 Anderson,’ clerical assist - 1 
Loretta A. —— clerical assistant. 1, 953, 35 
Helen H. P. t. 2, 476. 07 


ps, clerical assistan 
Marjorie Whittaker, clerical as- 
sistan 


mber. 
Willian 8. Reidy, professional 
staff member. 8 


1 Jan. 19, 1953, transferred to Labor Subcommittee. 
0 an. 19, 1953, to Jan. 31, 383. with Labor Subcom- 


ttee. 
. 1, 1953, to Jan. 31, 1953, with Labor Subcom- 
Jan. 19, 1953, transferred to Health Subcommittee. 
5 Jan. 31, 1953, employment authority expired (S. Res. 
243, 82d Gong.). 
1 55 1, 1953, to Jan. 18, 1953, with Health Subcom- 


mi "Under authority of S. Res. 37. 
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Funds suthorized or ap) 
mittee expenditure, 
Amount expended 


ted for com- 
. $10, 000. 00 
(Jan, 1 to June 80, 1088) — 3. 955. 60 


Chairman, 


JULY 1, 1953. 
COMMITTEE ON Post OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE 
To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, goth Congress, Ist 
session, submits the following report showing 
the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it and its subcommittees 
for the period from January 3, 1953, to June 
80, 1953, together with the funds available to 
and expended by it and its subcommittees: 


Name and profession 


Frank A. Paschal, chief clerk and 
director (from Jan. 16) 

nia Bobo, clerical assistant 

H. Ws DiN ley, professional staff 


e 518. 63 
Colette E. Homan, clerical assist - 
ant (from Feb. 6) 2, 225. 61 
Mary A. professional staff 
— ... 5, 823. 00 
R. W. Johnson, counsel (from Feb, 
Pe er ge AS se 
staff member (to Feb. 16) 1, 455. 75 
Marty 3 clerical assistan 
Fens 1 si To A EEE DER 1, 864. 25 
9 professional 
member ag Jan. 16 to 
o RE EE S 2, 846. 80 
Olive T. 9858 clerical assistant 
Derr 186. 42 
ary pen Lai ge clerical 
assistant (from Jan 16) een 2, 004. 45 
E. Luise aa clerical assistant ee 


to Jan. 3 
x H. 


Funds authorized 5 ſor com- 


Balance unexpended to June 30, 1953.. 9, 246. 58 
FRANK CARLSON, 

Chairman. 
JuLy 1953. 

COMMITTEE ON POST OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON FEDERAL MANPOWER POLICIES 

(Under authority of S. Res. 288, agreed to 

March 26, 1952) 

To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, Ist 
session, submits the following report showing 
the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it and its subcommittees 
for the period from January 1, 1953, to Feb- 
ruary 15, 1953, together with the funds avail- 


able to and expended by it and its subcom- 
mittees: 


Name and profession 


= H. Amidon, investigator- 


tary (to 


Ralph rennen, investigator- 
ft yA E 1 

Robert G. Dunphy, investigator- 

Cecial A. Gasque, investigator- 
analyst. 


thorn, inv 


„„ 


gent O. Hertz, investigator- 


Name and profession 


cowie: E. 98555 clerical assist- 
end.. a 
Kat! — K. Jennings, stenog- 
Robert V. Johnson, profesional’ 
72 aoe (from Feb. 6 to 
Witmer . Kelley, ‘investigator- 


yst. 
Ethel P. Powers, clerical assistant. 
Melvin Purvis, chief counsel 
J Sangster, investigator- 


analy: 
Betsy B. Thomas, clerical assistant. 
— Winslow, clerical assist- 
an 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditure (as of Jan. 1, 1953) 
Amount expended to Feb. 15, 1983. 


Chairman, 
JuLyY 1953. 
COMMITTEE ON POST OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE 
INVESTIGATING THE POSTAL SERVICE 
(Under S. Res. 49, agreed to March 6, 1953) 
To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, 1st 
session, submits the following report showing 
the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it and its subcommittees 
for the period from January 3, 1953, to June 
30, 1953, together with the funds available to 
and expended by it and its subcommittees: 


Rate of | Total 
Name and profession Sonus 
sal 
Ed kad Anderson, consultant, (1 
eS eee eee 82. 35 
Heien Ch pman, consultant, (1 
‘il 2 ĩð eee 32.35 
a C. Doherty, consultant ae 
Z. Healey, investigator- a 
analyst (from June 17) 5, 525. 75 
Annelle — clerical assistant 
————̃ — 4, 378. 64 
we Albert i ‘Linton, consultant (4 1 
Edward B. Rubin, consultant (7 ; 
E TEETE 226, 45 
PA E. Tihotson, consultant (il 
ET Re RST 355. 85 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditure under 8. Res. 49, 


agreed to Mar. 6, 1983 $100, 000. 00 
Amount expended—— 3, 976. 91 
— unexpended as of June 30, 
LAST (a See ae 96, 023. 09 
FRANK CARLSON, 
Chairman. 


JuLy 15, 1953. 
COMMITTEE ON RULES AND ADMINISTRATION 
To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 
The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, Ist 


_ session, submits the following report showing 


the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it and its subcommittees 
for the period from January 1, 1953, to June 


1953 


30, 1953, together with the funds available to 
and expended by it and its subcommittees: 


; 5,823. 00 
6, 003.71) 3, 001. 80 


Mrs. Floy Gavin, clerical assistant. 
Mrs. E Jackson, clerical assist- 
ant ( A AT RS StL Fee 4, 761. 00 2, 327. 60 
Mrs. Margaret Kerwan, clerical 
istant (from Feb, 4, 283. 04| 1, 665. 62 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 


mittee expenditure 83d Cong $10, 000. 00 
Amount expended— 361. 21 
Balance unexpended_.........-----.--- 9, 638. 79 
WILLIAM E. JENNER, 
Chairman. 
Jour 1, 1953. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 


To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursu- 
ant to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, 
Ist session, submits the following report 
showing the name, profession, and total 
salary of each person employed by it and its 
subcommittees for the period from January 1, 
1953, to July 1, 1953, together with the funds 
available to and expended by it and its sub- 
committees: 


Rate of Total 
Name and profession oss, | salary 
annual received 


15 W. Bassett, proſessional 


1 ty). ee 
loise Porter, assistant clerk 
Bovis Romero, clerical staff (to 
T 5, 017. 
Theo W. Sneed, professional staff. 11, 646.00} 5, 823. 00 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 


mittee expenditure. 0, 000. 00 
Amount expended... 879. 82 
Balance unexpended— — 9,120.18 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
Chairman. 


Jury 15, 1953. 
CoMMITTEE ON RULES AND ADMINISTRATION 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PRIVILEGES AND ELECTIONS 


To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursu- 
ant to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, 
lst session, submits the following report 
showing the name, profession, and total 
salary of each person employed by it and its 
subcommittees for the period from January 1, 
1953, to June 30, 1953, together with the 
funds available to and expended by it and its 
subcommittees: 


Name and profession 


Allan Goodman, 
TTT 
Grace E. 5 (to Jan. 17). 
Samuel H. Kramer, assistant coun- 
sel (to Jan. 31 
oer. Litwin, stenographer 


1 
Revert L Shortley, investigator 
(to Jan. 31) 
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Name and profession 


Ruth G. Stout, administrative 
clerk (to Jan. 31) 
L. Vaughan, clerical assist- 


John A. Bauman: 
Chief tally clerk (from June 5 
K 
Public representative (from 
W 324. 10 
Jo W. Benson, investigator 
T 2, 606. 64 
Lewis E. Berry, Jr., associate coun- 
sel (from May 1) 1, 802. 50 
John E. Bishop, investigator (from 
TO RR PRES E 2, 584. 92 
Patricia E. Brewer, cle! assist- 
ant (from May 21. 401. 53 
Irene Brown, ical t 
FE ans os 13 to June 25) 1, 405.76 
(from June 12). 190. 73 
J 392. 92 
83. 38 
(from Feb. 26 to Apr. 30) 1, 817. 89 
sel (from June 6). 751. 04 
sel W a B83 1, 862. 74 
James 
(from Ma 22 491. 88 
Rano . Garcia, guard (from ons 
Albert een guard (from 
A 321. 22 
Fred 6 Hannahs, staff represen- 
tative gona June 0 271. 03 
. — 8. , Jr., guard (from 
PTT 180. 69 
Santon S. Hill, Sr., associate coun- 
sel (from Mar. 3). 3, 300. 19 
xander 
(from Feb. 13) 2, 081, 54 
L. Stanley 
(from Mar. 11) 2, 389. 42 
hilip F. 
(from June 6 250. 96 
Marvin E. Linner, staff represen- 
tative (from 19 9 271. 0 
uel Ir. , guard (from 
MSY: By —— ts aanee 311. 18 
— M. ge clerical assist- 
tant (from Feb. 27) 1, 409. 38 
obert J. Majeski, investigator 
(from June ) 340. 98 
James A. May, staff representative 
(from = 4) 271. 03 
June 18) 130. 50 
Barbara A. M , clerical assist- 
ant (from Mar. 1 to June 30) 1,363. 92 
Roat . Miller, guard (from w 
Richard E. E tuta; investigator 
S 3, 557. 92 
Jack M. 888 investigator 
Mana ah 11 to Apr. 30) 1. 080. 87 
Mary S. Richardson, clerieal as- 
sistant (from Feb. 27 1, 211. 85 
Patricio S. Sanchez, staff repre- 
sentative (rom June )- 271. 03 
arilyn E. t, clerical assistant 
75 Feb. Fa TERNI aa 1,495. 71 
ae Soy Strain, clerk (from Jan. 23) 1, 950. 91 
Thelma M. Troia 5 clerical assist- 
ant (from Feb. 27) — 1. 409. 38 
Wellford H. Ware 
istant counsel (to Jan. 27). 10, 068. 45 .. . . 
J 5, 704. 68 
3, 987. 80 
1, 261. 63 
4, 283. 04 
5, 430. 1301. 67 
750. 00 12. 
S 5, 430. 1301.67 
ary L. ee 5, 430.16] 41 226, 25 
Dorothy E. Chilton, challenger. 5, 430. 1181.00 
en n 5, 430. 1301.67 
— 5, 430. 1 301.67 
Sasami 5, 430. 1 226. 25 
FEAS: 5, 430. 1 301. 67 
5, 430. 1 301. 67 
5, 430. 1 45. 25 
5, 430. 1150. 
5, 430. 1 301. 67 
5, 430. 1226, 25 
5, 430. 1105. 58 
3 5, 430. 1120. 66 
Sol Spitzburg, —— — 5, 430. 1301. 67 
Severino Trujillo, challenger. 5, 430. 1226. 25 
Mary A. White, challenger.. 5, 430. 1226. 25 
4 When actually employed. 


Funds authorized or appropriated for co: 
mittee expenditure. — cm $191, 306. 77 
Amount expended__...... 890. 19 


Balance unexpended . 97, 416. 58 


WILLIAM E. JENNER, 
Chairman, 


Jury 1, 1953. 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 
(Created pursuant to S. Res. 58, 8ist Cong.) 
To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursu- 
ant to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, 
Ist session, submits the following report 
showing the name, profession, and total 
salary of each person employed by it and its 
subcommittees for the period from January 1, 
1953, to July 30, 1953, together with the funds 
available to and expended by it and its sub- 
committees: 


Name and profession 


Saidee, F. err” clerical assistant 
(to Mar. 15, 1983) 


ant (to Mar. 15, 1958) assistant 
chief 


sional staff. nea 
Patrica W. Hobbs, clerical assist - 


3 Mar. 16 to Mar. 31. 
From June 
Philip F. Jehle, 
(from June 16, 1083) 
Sara Betty Laskey, clerical assist- 


From Jan. 1 to May 31, 1953)... 
From June 1 to June 18, 1953. 11, 646. 
Gunns O. Novak, clerical assist- 


From Mar. a May 31, 1933. 
From June 1, 1953 
Blake O'Connor, professional staff 
(from Jan. 1 to Apr. 30, 1953) 
Minna L. Ruppert, chief clerk_.__- 
Walter B. Stults, professional staff. 
Ruth N. Thomas, assistant chief 
ok (from Jan. 1 to Mar. 15, 


1953)... 
4 W. Tucker, clerical as- 


To May A l SES 
From June 1, 1053. 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditure, Congress. 
Amount expended. 


Balance unexpended..............-.-..... 10,000 
— 


EDWARD J. THYE, 
Chairman. ] 
= [i 
JuLy 1, 1953. 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 


(Pursuant to S. Res. 329, agreed to June 12, 
1952) 


To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursu- 
ant to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, 
Ist session, submits the following report 
showing the name, profession, and total 
salary of each person employed by it and its 
subcommittees for the period from January 1, 
1953, to June 30, 1953, together with the 
funds available to and expended by it and its 
subcommittees: 


Kate Alfriend, professional staff (to 
hed DO; IP) a. oaaae 
illiam D, Amis, investigator (to 


N. ik 
obbs, clerical assist- 
ant (to Mar. 16, 1983) 
Katherine J. Humphrey, clerical 

assistant (from May 25, 1053) 4,665.41! 453.57 


Rate of 
Total 
Name and profession gross | salary 
z 2212 ual received 


—— V —.W— 


Philip F. Jehle, professional staff 
(from Apr. 20 to June 15, 1953)... 
Gillis W. Long, professional staff 
(from Jan. 2, to Feb, 16, 1983) 
Joyce Bissell Meyer, clerical assist- 
ant (from Jan. 1 to September 


$7, 150. 81/$1, 112. 34 
10, 068. 45) 1, 258. 54 


3, 900. 68 97. 51 
4,378.64) 912. 20 
10, 068, 45) 1, 650. 09 
3,327. 12 369. 67 
6,099.30] 508. 26 


ant (to Mar. 15, 1983) 
Blake O'Connor, 
(from May 1 to June 29, 1953) 
Robert Spitzler, messenger (from 
Jan. 5 to Feb. 14, 1983) 
Ruth N. Thomas, clerical assistant 
(from Mar. 16 to Apr. 15, 1953)... 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditure, balance Jan. 1, 1953.... $36, 147. 40 
Amount expended. 16, 159, 12 


Balance unexpended--...---....------- 19, 988. 28 
EDWARD J. THYE, 


Chairman. 


COMMISSION ON JUDICIAL AND 
CONGRESSIONAL SALARIES 


Mr. DIRKSEN. In the last Congress 
I introduced a bill to create a congres- 
sional salary commission. The bill was 
reported by the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service. It languished on 
the calendar during that Congress. The 
same bill was introduced at the present 
session, but no hearings have been held 
on it. I ask unanimous consent, before 
the close of the session today, to intro- 
duce a similar bill, modified somewhat, 
and ask that it be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Illinois? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Subsequently, 

Mr. DIRKSEN introduced a bill (S. 
2417) to provide for the creation of a 
Commission on Judicial and Congres- 
sional Salaries, and for other purposes, 
which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey: 

S. 2406. A bill to amend the Veterans’ Re- 
adjustment Assistance Act of 1952 to pro- 
vide for an educational cost grant to insti- 
tutions of higher learning, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SmirH of New 
Jersey when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. POTTER (for himself and Mr. 
MAGNUSON) : 

S. 2407. A bill to amend the Ship Mort- 
gage Act, 1920, as amended; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By My. POTTER (for himself and Mr. 
ToBEY) (by request): 

S. 2408. A bill to amend the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act, 1936, to provide a national defense 
reserve of tankers and to promote the con- 
struction of new tankers, and for other 
purposes; and 

S. 2409. A bill to amend certain provisions 
of title XI of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
as amended, to facilitate private financing 
of new ship construction, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 
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(See the remarks of Mr. Porrer when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear 
under separate headings.) 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL (by request): 

S. 2410. A bill to revise certain laws re- 
lating to warrant officers of the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SALTONSTALL when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

S. 2411. A bill for the relief of Ruth 

Berndt; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GORE: 

S. 2412. A bill providing that the length 
of staple of cotton presented for entry into 
the United States be determined in accord- 
ance with the official standards of the United 
States as established by the Secretary of 
Agriculture; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. CASE (for himself, Mr. Bar- 
RETT, Mr. BUTLER of Maryland, Mr. 
CARLSON, Mr. CHAVEZ, Mr. Cooper, 
Mr. DoucLas, Mr. Durr, Mr. Fercu- 
SON, Mr. FLANDERS, Mr. GILLETTE, 
Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. HENDRICKSON, 
Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. Hunt, Mr. Ives, 
Mr. JACKSON, Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr. KEN- 
NEDY, Mr. KILGORE, Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. 
MAGNUSON, Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. Mc- 
CARRAN, Mr. Morse, Mr. Murray, Mr. 
Neety, Mr. Pastore, Mr. PAYNE, Mr. 
Porter, Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. SMITH 
of New Jersey, and Mr. TOBEY) : 

S. 2413. A bill to provide an elected mayor, 
city council, school board, and nonvoting 
delegate to the House of Representatives 
for the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, 

By Mr. YOUNG: 

S. 2414. A bill to provide for the designa- 
tion of the Heart-Butte Dam and Reservoir 
project in Morton County, N. Dak., as the 
Tschida Reservoir and Dam; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HOEY: 

S. 2415. A bill for the relief of the State 
of North Carolina; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. AIKEN (for himself and Mr. 
FLANDERS) : 

S. 2416. A bill for the relief of the widow 
and children of Irvin Scranton Ross; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

S. 2417. A bill to provide for the creation 
of a Commission on Judicial and Congres- 
sional Salaries, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

(See the remarks of Mr. DIRKSEN when he 
received permission to introduce the above 
ma which appear under a separate head- 

ng.) 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL (by request): 

S. 2418. A bill to clarify and strengthen 
the existing authority to order to active 
duty persons who have obligated periods of 
active duty, and for other purposes; and 

S. 2419. A bill to provide for the appoint- 
ment of additional commissioned officers in 
the Regular Army, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SaLTONSTALL when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under separate headings.) 


AMENDMENT OF MERCHANT MA- 
RINE ACT RELATING TO PRIVATE 
FINANCING OF NEW SHIP CON- 
STRUCTION 
Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, on be- 

half of the junior Senator from New 

Hampshire (Mr. TOBEY] and myself, I 

introduced for appropriate reference a 

bill which will facilitate the private 

financing of new ship construction, 
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Consistent with the principles of 
sound business and considerate of our 
urgent maritime requirements, this bill 
authorizes the Secretary of Commerce 
to insure up to 90 percent of the unpaid 
balances of principals on loans made to 
finance the construction, reconstruction, 
or reconditioning of vessels for our mer- 
chant marine fleet. The aggregate 
amount of insurance shall never exceed 
$100 million ct any one time. 

The bill would clarify the present cum- 
bersome and unsatisfactory mortgage 
insurance provisions of title XI of the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936, and is con- 
sistent with the program of the Presi- 
dent as expressed through the Secretary 
o* Commerce and the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

I can say as a result of the extensive 
hearings we have held in respect to the 
size and composition of our merchant 
marine fleet, that there is a most urgent 
need to schedule hearings on this bill 
next week. Our maritime requirements 
are increasing steadily while our con- 
struction and replacement efforts have 
been lagging. This bill spells out a clear 
ship-construction insurance formula and 
will encourage private financing at a 
time when new ships are most needed. 

Iam therefore hopeful that immediate 
attention be given this proposal that is 
consistent with the President’s program, 
consistent with sound business, and most 
important, consistent with the best in- 
terests of our national welfare and 
security. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred, 

The bill (S. 2409) to amend certain 
provisions of title XI of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, as amended, to facili- 
tate private financing of new ship con- 
struction, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. Potrer (for himself and 
Mr. Tosey (by request)), was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 


AMENDMENT OF VETERANS’ READ- 
JUSTMENT ASSISTANCE ACT OF 
1952, RELATING TO EDUCATIONAL 
COST GRANT TO CERTAIN EDUCA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I introduce for appropriate ref- 
erence a bill to amend the Veterans’ Re- 
adjustment Assistance Act of 1952 to 
provide for an educational cost grant to 
institutions of higher learning, and for 
other purposes, 

I am introducing the bill at the re- 
request of representatives of various 
educational institutions throughout the 
country. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp at this 
point, as a part of my remarks the bill, 
together with a statement prepared by 
the Association of American Colleges, 
the group which asked me to introduce 
the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
and statement will be printed in the 
RECORD. 


1953 


The bill (S. 2406) to amend the Vet- 
erans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 
1952, to provide for an educational cost 
grant to institutions of higher learning, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. SmitTH of New Jersey, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That part IV of title 
II of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act of 1952 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 


“PARTIAL EDUCATIONAL COST GRANTS TO CER- 
TAIN EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


“Sec. 235. (a) The Administrator shall pay 
to each educational institution a partial 
educational cost grant on account of each 
eligible veteran who is pursuing a course of 
education or training consisting wholly or 
partly of credit courses at such institu- 
tions and who is entitled to receive an edu- 
cation and training allowance under section 
232 (a). Such grants shall be computed at 
the rate of $30 per month, except that where 
the veteran is not pursuing his course of 
education or training on a full-time basis 
or is not pursuing his course of education 
or training at that institution on a full- 
time basis, or where his course of education 
or training does not consist wholly of credit 
courses, the grant to the institution shall 
bear the same relationship to $30 per month 
as the credit courses in which he is enrolled 
at such institution bear to a normal full- 
time course of education or training in the 
same field. 

“(b) Such grants shall be paid for each 
day with respect to which the veteran is 
entitled to receive an education and train- 
ing allowance; and shall be paid at the end 
of each semester or quarter in the case of an 
educational institution regularly operated 
on the semester or quarter system, and at 
the end of each regular enrollment period in 
the case of other educational institutions. 

“(c) As used in this section, the term 
‘credit courses’ means courses offered at a 
nonprofit public or private junior college, 
teachers college, college, normal school, pro- 
fessional school, university, scientific or 
technical institution, or other comparable 
institution, for the successful completion of 
which credit is customarily given toward 
graduation from the institution. 

“(d) The amount of any partial educa- 
tional cost grant paid to an educational in- 
stitution on account of an eligible veteran 
under this section for any period shall be 
deducted from the education and training 
allowance to which such veteran is entitled 
under section 232 (a) for such period.” 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 232 (a) of the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 is 
amended by striking out “shall be computed 
as follows” and by inserting in lieu thereof 
“shall, subject to the provisions of section 
235 (d), be computed as follows.” 

(b) Section 234 of such act is amended 
(1) by inserting after “any amount” the fol- 
lowing: “which either alone, or when added 
to any partial educational cost grant paid 
under section 235 on account of the veteran, 
is”, and (2) by inserting after resident“ the 
following: “other than a veteran on whose 
account a partial educational cost grant is 
paid under section 235.” 

Sec. 3. The amendments made by this act 
shall apply only with respect to veterans 
initiating their program of education or 
training after May 1, 1954. 


The statement presented by Mr. SMITH 
of New Jersey is as follows: 


STATEMENT OF THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
COLLEGES COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC Law 550 
Public Law 550 (the Korean GI bill) will, 

on August 20, 1953, have been in operation 
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1 calendar year. Experience has shown that 
the act is educationally unsound and the 
cost differential between the low-tuition and 
high-tuition institution becomes the deter- 
mining factor in the veteran’s selection of 
the college he chooses to attend. 

This differential operates to the detriment 
of the veteran and of both public and pri- 
vate colleges. The act creates inequality 
among the veterans themselves in that those 
in free or low-cost institutions receive in 
effect a bonus for subsistence purposes. 

The low-cost institutions have to accom- 
modate a disproportionate number of vet- 
erans with a resulting inability to serve the 
students who constitute their normal clien- 
tele and are thus obliged to seek admission 
to more costly institutions, The high-tui- 
tion institutions find some veterans gravi- 
tating to the low-cost colleges in order to 
reserve for subsistence purposes all or most 
of their Federal allowances, 

Consequently, the Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges, composed of 699 accredited 
colleges and universities, at its 1953 annual 
meeting resolved that the association should 
seek the amendment of Public Law 550, and 
that a committee be appointed to further 
this purpose. 

After consultation with many key persons 
in the field of higher education, the com- 
mittee proposes that such an amendment 
take the form of a direct payment to the 
veteran for subsistence and a direct pay- 
ment to the college of a partial educational 
cost grant for each veteran enrolled. Al- 
though the amendment, as proposed, would 
not require the additional expenditure of 
Federal funds, it will correct many of the 
inequalities under the present law. 

It is the carefully-considered judgment 
of the committee that: 

1. The proposal is to the educational: ad- 
vantage of the veteran, because it treats all 
alike. 

2. It will help to preserve a sensible bal- 
ance between low-cost and high-cost insti- 
tutions, This balance, traditional in Amer- 
ica, should be maintained in the interest of 
the most creative and constructive system 
of higher education. The welfare of the 
enrolled veteran and the welfare of the in- 
stitution cannot logically be separated. 

8. The proposal will insure the use of pub- 
lic funds for the purposes for which they 
were intended. 

4. In the case where communities main- 
tain their tax-supported institutions, it 
will eliminate the “double taxation” per- 
mitted under the present law. 

We submit the proposal as the best 
method yet devised, in our judgment, to ar- 
rive at a solution to the problems created 
by Public Law 550. 

Chancellor William P. Tolley, Syracuse 
University, Chairman; President John 
C. Baker, Ohio University; President 
Gordon K. Chalmers, Kenyon College; 
President Philip G. Davidson, Jr., Uni- 
versity of Louisville; President I. 
Lynd Esch, Indiana Central College; 
Vice President John E. Fields, Univer- 
sity of Southern California; President 
Vincent J. Flynn, College of St. 
Thomas; President Francis P. Gaines, 
Washington and Lee University; Pres- 
ident William H. Gill, Colorado Col- 
lege; President Rufus C. Harris, Tu- 
lane University; President Theodore 
H. Hesburgh, Notre Dame University; 
President Walter C. Langsam, Gettys- 
burg College; President Albert A. 
Lemineux, Seattle University; Presi- 
dent J. Walter Malone, James Milli- 
kin University; President M. E. Sad- 
ler, Texas Christian University; Presi- 
dent Robert J. Slavin, Providence 
College; Dean Robert M. Strozier, 
University of Chicago; President John 
J. Theobald, Queens College (New 
York). 
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AMENDMENT OF MERCHANT MA- 
RINE ACT RELATING TO CON- 
STRUCTION OF NEW TANKERS 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the chairman of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Tosry] and myself, I 
introduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to amend the Merchant Marine Act to 
provide a national defense reserve of 
tankers and to promote the construction 
of new tankers. 

The proposed legislation is recom- 
mended by the Secretary of Commerce. 
In Secretary Weeks’ letter to the Presi- 
dent. of the Senate, transmitting the 
draft bill, he states that recent studies 
indicate that one of the most serious 
risks to the national security, in the 
event of grave national emergency, stems 
from the prospective shortage of tank- 
ers, and he strongly urges enactment of 
the bill before Congress adjourns. It 
is anticipated that the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce will 
noa hearings on this measure early next 
week. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill and Secretary Weeks’ 
communication, together with a state- 
ment of explanation of the purpose and 
provision of the bill be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill, 
communication, and statement will be 
printed in the RECORD, 

The bill (S. 2408) to amend the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936, to provide a na- 
tional defense reserve of tankers and to 
promote the construction of new tank- 
ers, and for other purposes, introduced 
by Mr. Potter (for himself and Mr. 
Tosrey) (by request), was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 510 (b) 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amend- 
ed, is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new paragraph: 

“The Secretary of Commerce is authorized, 


` until June 30, 1958, subject to the provisions 


of this section, to acquire any tanker not 
less than 10 years old and otherwise within 
the definition of ‘obsolete vessel’ contained 
in the proviso clause of subsection (a) (1), 
as amended, in exchange for an allowance of 
credit to be applied upon the purchase price 
of a new tanker or tankers, and to pay the 
cost of national defense features incorpo- 
rated in the new tankers. Title to the obso- 
lete tanker shall be transferred to the United 
States at the time of execution of the con- 
tract for the construction of the new tanker, 
and such obsolete tanker shall thereafter be 
placed in the national defense reserve sub- 
ject to the provisions of section 11 of the 
Merchant Ship Sales Act of 1946, as amend- 
ed: Provided, That notwithstanding such 
transfer of title, any such obsolete tanker 
in the discretion of the Secretary of Com- 
merce may be used thereafter by the former 
owner, subject to the provisions of subsec- 
tion (d), during the period of construction 
of the new tankers.” 

Sec. 2. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated or otherwise made available to 
the Secretary of Commerce such sums as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of section 510 (b) of the Merchant Marine 
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Act, 1936, as amended, relating to the acqui- 
sition of tankers. 


The communication and statement 
presented by Mr. Porrer are as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, July 15, 1953. 
Hon. RicHarp M. NIXON, 
President of the Senate, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. PRESIDENT: There are transmitted 
herewith a draft and explanatory statement 
of the purpose and provisions of a bill de- 
signed to create a ready reserve of usable 
tankers, and at the same time stimulate 
the construction of new, faster, and more 
efficient tanker tonnage. 

The purpose and provisions of the pro- 
posed legislation are set forth in detail in 
the accompanying explanatory statement. 

I strongly urge enactment of the measure 
prior to the adjournment of the present 
session of Congress. 

We have been advised by the Bureau of 
the Budget that the proposed legislation 


is in accord with the program of the Presi- 


dent, 
Sincerely yours, 
SINCLAIR WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


— 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSE AND PROVISIONS OF 
DRAFT BILL To PROVIDE A NATIONAL DEFENSE 
RESERVE OF TANKERS AND To PROMOTE THE 
CONSTRUCTION OF NEW TANKERS 
Recent comprehensive studies made of pe- 

troleum needs for the United States and 

the free world have concluded that one of 
the most serious risks to the national secu- 
rity, in the event of grave national emer- 
gency, stems from the prospective short- 
age of tankers. The same studies conclude 
that since there is no reasonable prospect 
of normal commercial activity providing the 
number of tankers needed in the initial 
phases of a future full mobilization, the 

Government should create and maintain a 

reserve of usable tankers to avoid a se- 

rious curtailment of military operations and 

a crippling of essential civilian activities. 
Further, the studies indicate the need for 

a large tanker construction program imme- 

diately upon full mobilization. Thus, there 

is a clear national defense requirement for 

a tanker shipbuilding industry base capable 

of expansion to meet such program. 

The new tankers which would be con- 
structed must meet military requirements 
even though this would require a speed in 


excess of that required for commercial use. 


The accompanying draft bill is designed 
to create a reserve of tankers, and to pro- 
mote the construction of tankers in line with 
national defense requirements. The method 
selected would utilize to the fullest possible 
extent private resources and would involve 
the expenditure of Government funds only 
as may be necessary to acquire tankers for 
a national defense reserve and to incorporate 
special defense features in new tankers. 

Under-section 510 of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, as amended, the Secretary of 
Commerce is authorized to accept vessels 
over 12 years of age in exchange for an al- 
lowance of credit in the construction of a 
new vessel. The amount of such allowance 
under the law is the fair and reasonable 
value of the vessel as determined by the 
Secretary of Commerce after consideration 
of the scrap value, the depreciated value 
(based on a 20-year life) and the market 
value of the traded-in vessel. 

Since the major part of the present pri- 
vately owned tanker fleet consists of ves- 
sels constructed during World War II, they 
are not 12 years old, and hence are ineligible 
for turn-in under existing law. in order 
to establish the defense reserve of tankers, 


it is necessary to amend the law to make 
these vessels eligible for turn-in. It is rec- 
ommended that the present 12-year-age limit 
be reduced to 10 years, making practically 
all of the present tanker fleet eligible for 
turn-in under the law, in order to establish a 
reserve tanker fleet in the interest of na- 
tional security. 

Since the allowance for such turned-in 
vessels can be used only in connection with 
the construction of new tankers, the result- 
ing United States tanker fleet will be faster, 
safer, and more efficient. Additionally, the 
new construction will serve to maintain an 
adequate shipbuilding industry as a base 
for expansion in time of mobilization. 

Unless new contracts for the construction 
of oceangoing vessels are forthcoming, ship- 
yards in this country will be without suffi- 
cient merchant ship constuction contracts 
to assure maintenance of a shipbuilding 
base capable of expansion to meet the needs 
of mobilization. 

In view of the critical importance of this 
matter, it is urged the Congress give it 
favorable consideration at the earliest pos- 
sible time. I urge enactment of the proposed 
legislation at this session of Congress, 


REVISION OF CERTAIN LAWS RE- 
LATING TO WARRANT OFFICERS 
OF THE ARMY, NAVY, AIR FORCE, 
MARINE CORPS, AND COAST 
GUARD 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
by request, I introduce for appropriate 
reference a bill recommended by the 
Department of Defense, to revise certain 
laws relating to warrant officers of the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, 
and Coast Guard. This bill deals with 
promotions and grade structure of war- 
rant officers. It has been under consid- 
eration for several years. I realize that 
there is almost no possibility of congres- 
sional action during this session of the 
Congress, but feel that the bill should be 
available in printed form because of the 
great interest in its provisions. 

I ask that the accompanying letter of 
transmittal explaining the purpose of 
the bill, together with a sectional analy- 
sis of the bill, be printed in the RECORD 
immediately following the listing of the 
bill introduced. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
letter and analysis will be printed in 
the Recor, as requested by the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

The bill (S. 2410) to revise certain 
laws relating to warrant officers of the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, 
and Coast Guard, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. SALTONSTALL 
(by request), was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

The letter and analysis accompanying 
Senate bill 2410 are as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 

Washington, D. C., July 15, 1953. 
Hon. LEvERETT SALTONSTALL, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed 
Services, United States Senate. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: There are forwarded 
herewith a draft of legislation “to review 
certain laws relating to warrant officers of 
the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, 
and Coast Guard, and for other purposes,” 
and a sectional analysis thereof, 
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This proposal is a part of the Department 
of Defense legislative program for 1953. The 
Bureau of the Budget has advised that there 
is no objection to the submission of the pro- 
posal for the consideration of the Congress. 
The Department of Defense recommends that 
it be enacted by the Congress, 


PURPOSE OF THE LEGISLATION 


The purpose of this legislation is to provide 
a statutory career plan for warrant officers 
of the Armed Forces similar to that provided 
for commissioned officers. 

Each of the several services has, of course, 
a warrant officer program, including grade 
structures, programs of procurement, and 
systems of promotion or advancement and 
retirement. Although the administration of 
these programs is similar in some res: 
differences in existing statutes preclude uni- 
formity in certain areas where uniformity is 
desirable. There are also areas where an 
equitable administration of the warrant offi- 
cer programs cannot be effectively accom- 
plished as a result of the application of stat- 
utes enacted prior to the Career Compensa- 
tion Act of 1949. There is a very definite 
need for the early enactment of legislation 
to enable the services properly to administer 
the warrant officer programs already in being. 

The major purposes of this proposal are: 
(1) To provide a uniform grade structure 
in all the armed services; (2) to provide 
a legal relationship between warrant officer 
grades and pay grades; (3) to provide a 
uniform method of distributing warrant offi- 
cers in the various grades and pay grades; 
(4) to eliminate statutory differences in the 
requirements for the appointment of war- 
rant officers; (5) to eliminate inequities in 
requirements for the promotion of warrant 
officers; (6) to provide uniform competitive 
promotion systems for warrant officers; (7) 
to provide a uniform status for warrant offi- 
cers who hold appointments as temporary 
officers; (8) to equalize the authority to 
appoint temporary warrant officers among 
the armed services; (9) to provide a uniform 
system of attrition for warrant officers, in- 
cluding age requirements, probationary peri- 
ods, and elimination of unfit personnel; (10) 
to provide severance pay for warrant officers; 
and (11) to revise and bring up to date 
existing statutes in order-to provide flexi- 
bility, equality, and uniformity in the ad- 
ministration of warrant officer programs. 

It should be noted that one basic differ- 
ence between the warrant-officer systems of 
the Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard 
on the one hand and the Army and Air Force 
on the other would be continued in this 
bill. Under existing law the three former 
services have commissioned warrant officers 
while the latter two do not. The Army and 
Air Force consider that it would be an ad- 
ministrative handicap to change to com- 
missions for the top three warrant-officer 
grades and desire to continue their present 
system of issuing warrants for all grades 
of warrant officers. On the other hand, it 
would adversely affect the morale of Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Coast Guard personnel 
to take away commissions already held by 
them. Since no inequities would result 
from continuation of this difference, the 
services would be permitted under the pro- 
posed legislation to continue their present 
systems in this respect. 


LEGISLATIVE REFERENCES 


H. R. 2942, 82d Congress, was & bill the 
purpose of which was to assign warrant offi- 
cers, chief warrant officers, and commissioned 
warrant officers to the various pay grades 
prescribed by subsection (a) of section 201 
of the Career Compensation Act of 1949 and 
to prescribe qualifications requisite for at- 
taining such grades. However, it is believed 
that the inclosed proposal provides a more 
complete solution to the problem of estab- 
lishing a comprehensive career program for 
Warrant officers, á 
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COST AND BUDGET DATA 


This proposal would cause no increase in 
budgetary requirements for the Department 
of Defense. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE ACTION AGENCY 


The Office of the Secretary of Defense is 
the representative of the Department of De- 
fense for this legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN G. ADAMS, 
Acting General Counsel. 


SECTIONAL ANALYSIS OF A BILL To REVISE 
CERTAIN LAWS RELATING TO WARRANT OFFI- 
CERS OF THE ARMY, NAVY, AIR FORCE, MARINE 
CORPS, AND COAST GUARD, AND FOR OTHER 
PURPOSES 


Section 1 provides for a short title. 

Section 2 defines certain terms for the 
purposes of the act. 

Section 3 (a) establishes 4 grades of war- 
rant officers for each service, corresponding 
to the pay grades already prescribed for 
warrant officers by section 201 (a) of the 
Career Compensation Act of 1949. There will 
be 3 chief warrant officer grades and 1 
warrant officer grade. The section further 
provides that an officer of any one grade shall 
have precedence over all warrant officera of 
a lower grade. 

Section 3 (b) provides that the appoint- 
ment of a permanent warrant officer to a 
higher temporary warrant or commissioned 
officer grade shall not operate to vacate his 
permanent warrant officer grade or prejudice 
any of the rights to which he is entitled by 
virtue of being in that permanent grade. 

Section 4 (a) provides for the distribution 
and redistribution of warrant officers, which 
will be a necessity as a consequence of enact- 
ment of the law. Persons serving as warrant 
officers on the effective date of this act, and 
warrant officers who have previously been 
retired or placed on a temporary disability 
retired list, will be automatically redesig- 
nated on the effective date of the act in the 
grades established under section 3 of the act. 


The redistribution of warrant officers must 


be accomplished within 2 months after the 
effective date of the act. The section further 
insures that, in the distribution and redis- 
tribution, each warrant officer will be pro- 
tected against being placed in a lower war- 
rant officer grade than the pay grade to which 
his status entitled him on the day before the 
effective date of the act. 

Section 4 (b) provides for the service 
which shall be credited to the warrant officer 
for promotion purposes in the redistribution 
under section 4 (a). 

Section 5 (a) provides for the appointment 
of warrant officers. All appointments may be 
made by the Secretary, except those to a per- 
manent warrant officer grade in the regular 
service which is accomplished by a commis- 
sion, These are to be made by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. 2 

Section 5 (b) authorizes the granting of 
service credit for prior service to future ap- 
pointees. 

Section 6 authorizes the termination by 
the Secretary of the appointment of a war- 
rant officer at any time within 3 years after 
the date of acceptance of his initial ap- 
pointment as a warrant officer. A warrant 
officer whose appointment is so terminated 
is not entitled to severance pay but may 
be allowed to enlist in a grade as the Secre- 
tary may direct but not lower than the 
grade held immediately prior to appointment 
as warrant officer. 

Section 7 provides generally for the pro- 
motion of permanent warrant officers to 
higher permanent grades. 

Section 8 provides that the promotion of 
permanent warrant officers shall be by se- 


lection board and that such board shall 


be convened at least once annually. 
Section 9 (a) provides that warrant offi- 
cers shall be considered by a selection board 
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sufficiently in advance of the date they will 
complete the stipulated period of service in 
grade that they may, if selected, be pro- 
moted as of the time they complete such 
service. The stipulated period of service is 
as follows: Warrant officer W-1, 3 years; 
chief warrant officer, W-2, and W-3, 6 years. 
Section 9 (b) provides that if a warrant 
officer fails to be selected he shall be con- 
sidered for promotion by each later selection 
board until retired, separated, or selected. 
Section 10 (a) provides that the Secre- 
tary shall furnish the selection board with 
the names of all permanent warrant offi- 
cers eligible for consideration for promotion. 
In selecting officers for promotion from grade 
W-1 to grade W-2 the board shall select 
all officers it considers fully qualified for 
promotion., It is required also to report the 
names of those warrant officers, W-1, whom 
it recommends for termination of their ap- 
pointment under section 6 of this act. In 
the case of chief warrant officers W-2 and 
W-3, the board shall select for promotion 
to the next higher warrant officer grade 


those officers whom it considers best fitted - 


for promotion, in numbers not exceeding 
a number furnished the board by the Sec- 
retary. The number prescribed by the Secre- 
taries for each grade must be not less than 
80 percent of the number of warrant offi- 
cers who are eligible for consideration for 
a promotion for the first time. The board 
may also report the names of those chief 
warrant officers whose records, in its opinion, 
indicate there is unsatisfactory performance 
of duty in their present grade and indicate 
that they would not satisfactorily perform 
the duties of a higher grade. Such officers 
must be retired or severed, under section 15 
of the act. 

Section 10 (b) provides that the names 
of warrant officers selected shall be reported 
to the Secretary in the order of their sen- 
iority in permanent grade, for his approval 
or disapproval. 

Section 10 (c) provides that if the promo- 
tion of a warrant officer who has been se- 
lected is disapproved by the Secretary, Presi- 
dent, or Senate prior to such promotion his 
name shall be removed from the list and his 
case shall be governed by section 11 (c) 
of the act. 

Section 11 provides for the determination 
of the date of appointment of a warrant 
officer who is promoted. Such specification 
of effective date prevents the administrative 
processes of promotion from penalizing the 
warrant officers being promoted insofar as 
precedence is concerned. 

Section 12 provides that no warrant officer 
shall be appointed to a higher grade if he 
fails to meet the moral and professional 
qualifications prescribed by the Secretary 
under section 7 within the prescribed time 
limits. Such a warrant officer would be 
treated in the same manner as if he had 
twice failed of selection for promotion. 

Section 13 provides for the separation or 
retirement of those warrant officers who have 
twice failed of selection for promotion. 
Those who have completed less than 18 years 
of service are to be separated. Those who 
have completed 18 but less than 20 years of 
service are to be retained in active service 
and retired upon the completion of 20 years’ 
service. Those who have completed 20 or 
more years of service are to be retired. 

Section 14 (a) authorizes voluntary re- 
tirement upon the completion of 20 years of 
active service. 

Section 14 (b) provides for mandatory 
retirement of any permanent regular war- 
rant officer who has completed 20 years’ ac- 
tive service upon the attainment of age 60 
and provides further that upon the com- 
pletion of 30 years’ active service any perma- 
nent regular warrant officer may, with his 
consent, be continued on active service but 
not beyond age 60. Provision is also made 
for the mandatory retirement of any woman 
permanent regular warrant officer who has 
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completed 20 years’ active service upon the 
attainment of age 55. This subsection also 
provides for the deferment of the retirement 
of any present male permanent regular war- 
rant officer who at age 60 has less than 20 
years’ active service. Such deferment is 
not authorized beyond 60 days after the 
officer’s 64th birthday for Army and Air Force 
Officers or 62d birthday for Navy, Marine 
Corps, or Coast Guard officers. Provision is 
made for the deferment of retirement of a 
present woman permanent regular warrant 
officer who has less than 20 years’ active sery- 
ice before attaining age 55 but such defer- 
ment is not to extend beyond 60 days after 
her 60th birthday. These latter special pro- 
visions are designed to provide for a few 
persons who are now warrant officers and 
will not be able to complete 20 years of ac- 
tive service before attaining the new age 
limits provided in this bill. 

Section 14 (c) provides, subject to the 
exceptions noted in section 14 (b), for the 
retirement or separation of a male warrant 
officer within 60 days after he reaches the 
age of 60 and of a woman warrant officer 
within 60 days after she reaches the age of 
55. 

Section 14 (d) provides for retirement in 
the grade which the warrant officer held on 
the day before the date of his retirement 
or in any higher warrant officer grade in 
which he served satisfactorily on active 
duty. This section also provides the formu- 
la for the computation of retired pay. 

Section 14 (e) provides for the defer- 
ment of retirement or separation of a war- 
rant officer for a maximum of 4 months if 
such deferment is necessary for a proper 
evaluation of the person’s physical condi- 
tion and possible entitlement to disability 
benefits. 

Section 14 (f) provides that this section 
shall not prevent any warrant officer from 
electing to be placed on the retired list in 
the highest grade and with the highest re- 
tired pay to which he might be entitled 
under any other law. When the rate of pay 
of such highest grade is less than the pay of 
any warrant grade held on active duty, the 
retired pay is based on the higher rate of 


pay. 

Section 15 provides for the elimination of 
any unfit or unsatisfactory permanent war- 
rant officer of the Regular service. Upon the 
determination that a warrant officer is un- 
satisfactory or unfit, he shall be retired, or 
ig not eligible for retirement under any 
provision of law, his appointment shall be 
terminated and he shall be separated, with ' 
severance pay if he has completed 3 years 
or more of service since his initial appoint- 
ment as a warrant officer. In lieu of re- 
ceiving severance pay he may be enlisted. If 
he has completed less than 3 years of sery- 
ice, he is governed by section 6 of this act. 

Section 16 provides the method of compu- 
tation of severance payments. 

Section 17 (a) is designed to provide for 
the appointment as permanent warrant offi- 
cers of those former warrant officers of the 
Army or Air Force who were discharged to 
accept appointments as temporary commis- 
sioned officers and those non-Regular com- 
missioned officers now holding letters of enti- 
tlement to appointment as permanent war- 
rant officers of the Army or Air Force. 

Section 17 (b) will prevent the future ap- 
pointment of permanent warrant officers of 
the Regular service to a commissioned status 
in one of the Reserve components but will 
permit their appointment to a temporary 
commissioned officer status. 

Section 17 (c) provides that any person 
who refuses a tender of appointment under 
this section shall no longer be entitled to a 
permanent warrant officer grade. 

Section 18 authorizes the President, in time 
of war or national emergency, to suspend the 
operation of all or any part of the laws per- 
taining to promotion, mandatory retirement, 
or separation of warrant officers. 


Section 19 (a): This amendment removes 
warrant officers from provisions of Revised 
Statutes 1505, as amended, in order to avoid 
conflict with this act. 

Section 19 (b): The purpose of section 1 
of the act of July 14, 1939 (c. 267, 53 Stat. 
1001; 10 U. S. C. 598, 631a) was to afford 
enlisted men and warrant officers of the Reg- 
ular Army who served on active duty as a 
Reserve officer or who were discharged to 
accept a temporary commission, the right to 
be reappointed as warrant officers or to be 
reenlisted in their former grades upon hon- 
orable termination of their commissioned 
service. The proposed amendment is de- 
signed to limit the future applicability of 
that privilege to former enlisted men only 
(of the Regular Army and Regular Air Force), 
since the proposed act (sec. 3 (b)) would 
authorize a warrant officer of the Army or 
Air Force to hold a higher temporary grade 
without termination of his warrant officer 
status and since it also authorizes (sec. 17) 
the appointment as permanent warrant offi- 
cers of the regular services of those persons 
presently entitled, under the 1939 act, to 
such an appointment, without loss of their 
commissioned officer status. 

Section 19 (c): The amendment to sec- 
tion 2 of the act of August 21, 1941 (55 Stat. 
652; 10 U. S. C. 591) eliminates from that 
section the provisions relating to the grades 
of warrant officer (junior grade) and chief 
warrant officer, since four new grades are to 
be established by section 3 of the act. Also 
eliminated from that section would be the 
limitation (in the Army and Air Force) on 
distribution in grade and the requirement 
that upon appointment to the grade of chief 
‘warrant officer, a person must have 10 years’ 
active service. Section 9 of the act would 
establish new service in grade criteria and 
the selection procedure under section 10 
would result in distribution in grade incon- 
sistent with the limitation imposed by the 
1941 act. Further, the authority of the Sec- 
retary to terminate permanent warrant offi- 
cer appointments has been eliminated since 
it is contemplated that except as otherwise 
specifically provided in the act, this author- 
ity should be exercised within the first 3 
years following initial appointment (sec. 5). 
His authority to terminate the permanent 
appointment of warrant officers of the 
Women’s Army Corps (sec. 105 (b)), Wom- 
en's Armed Services Integration Act of 1948 
(62 Stat. 360; 10 U. S. C. 591-1 (b)) has not 
been listed for repeal since it is believed that 
such authority should be retained to provide 
for the separation of warrant officers of that 
corps who become pregnant. 

Section 19 (d): This amendment is de- 
signed to amend section 3 of the act of 
August 21, 1941, supra, to provide the Army 
and Air Force with equal authority with the 
Navy to appoint temporary warrant officers, 
and to eliminate the authority of the Secre- 
tary to designate certain warrant officers who 
may draw higher pay, which is believed un- 
necessary in view of the distribution of war- 
rant officers into pay grades pursuant to 
section 201 of the Career Compensation Act 
of 1949 (63 Stat. 805; 37 U. S. C. 232). 

Section 19 (e): This amendment to sec- 
tion 4 of the Act of August 21, 1941, supra, 
is designed to require that rank and preced- 
ence among warrant officers (of the Army 
and Air Force) be in accordance with the 
grades to be established by section 3 of the 
act rather than solely in accordance with 
regulations. 

Section 19 (f): Section 5 of the act of 
August 21, 1941, supra, is to be amended by 
deleting the provisions relating to the retire- 
ment and retired pay of warrant officers (of 
the Regular Army and Regular Air Force) 
after 20 years’ service, since their retirement 
3 be encompassed by section 14 of the 
act. 

Section 19 (g): The part deleted provides 
for the establishment in the Marine Corps 
of the grades of commissioned warrant of- 
Gcer and warrant officer and is superseded 
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by the establishment in this act of new war- 
rant officer grades. 

Section 19 (h): This amendment removes 
conflict in the statutory age retirements of 
commissioned warrant officers of the Coast 
Guard. 

Section 20 (a): Repealed acts authorize 
the apointment of boatswains, gunners, car- 
penters, and sailmakers and provide that 
they shall be known and entered upon the 
Naval Register as “warrant officers in the 
naval service of the United States.” Repeal 
is desirable because this act would provide 
new grades and names, 

Section 20 (b): Repealed section provides 
for appointment of pharmacists and for 
their status after appointment by regulation 
of the Secretary. Repeal is desirable be- 
cause, under this act, appointments will be 
made henceforth to one of the grades estab- 
lished by the act, 

Section 20 (c): Section 12 provides for 
promotion of warrant officers and sets up 
service and examination requirements which 
are superseded by this act. Sections 14 and 
15 provide for appointment and examination 
for promotion of machinists, which provi- 
sions are superseded by this act. 

Section 20 (d): Repealed section provides 
for the promotion of machinists and certain 
other warrant officers. The provisions of 
the section are superseded by this act. 

Section 20 (e): Repealed section provides 
for appointment and promotion of pay 
clerks. The provisions of the section are 
superseded by this act. 

Section 20 (f): Repealed section provides 
for the appointment and promotion of 
pharmacists. The provisions of the section 
are superseded by this act. 

Section 20 (g): Repealed section estab- 
lishes grades of chief electrician and chief 
radio electrician, which grades are replaced 
by the grades established by this act. 

Section 20 (h): Repealed section requires 
examination by board of commissioned of- 
ficers before promotion from warrant to chief 
warrant officer. Section is superseded by 
this act. 


Section 20 (i): Section 1 of the act of Au- 


gust 21, 1941, supra, should be repealed since 
it established the two presently existing 
grades of warrant officers (of the Army and 
Air Force), warrant officer (junior grade) 
and chief warrant officer, which under sec- 
tion 3 of the act, are to be replaced by four 
new grades. 

Section 20 (j): Repealed section estab- 
lishes commissioned warrant grades of chief 
ship’s clerk, chief aerographer, chief photog- 
rapher, chief torpedoman, and corresponding 
warrant officer grades, all of which are re- 
placed by the grades established by this act. 

Section 20 (k): Repealed section provides 
for Marine Corps warrant officers to be en- 
tered upon the Naval Register as “commis- 
sioned warrant officers” and “warrant of- 
ficers.” Repeal is desirable, because this 
act would provide new grades and names. 

Section 20 (1): Repeal act provides for 
counting all active service under a tempo- 
rary or permanent appointment as a warrant 
officer or commissioned officer of the Navy or 
Naval Reserve in the computation of a 6-year 
period of service required for eligibility for 
promotion from warrant to commissioned 
warrant officer. Act is superseded by provi- 
sions of this act. 

Section 20 (m): Repealed section requires 
6 years of services as warrant officer before 
promotion to commissioned warrant officer, 
Section is superseded by provisions of this 
act. 

Section 20 (n): Repealed section provides 
for distribution of warrant officers in the 
various pay grades by the secretaries. Repeal 
eliminates conflict with this act. 

Section 20 (0): Provides for the repeal of 
six sections of title 14—the Coast Guard title 
of the United States Code. 

Repealed section 303 requires retirement of 
Coast Guard warrant officers at age 62 and is 
superseded by the provision of this act which 
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requires all warrant officers to be retired at 
age 60. 

Repealed section 304 provides for volun- 
tary retirement of Coast Guard warrant ofi- 
cers after 30 years’ service, and is superseded, 
though not materially changed, by the re- 
tirement provisions of this act. 

Repealed section 305 provides for volun- 
tary retirement of warrant officers of the 
Coast Guard, Navy, or Marine Corps after 20 
years’ service, and is superseded, though not 
materially changed, by the retirement pro- 
visions of this act. 

Repealed section 307 provides for the com- 
pulsory retirement of certain warrant officers 
upon the recommendation of a Coast Guard 
personnel board, and is superseded by the 
retirement provisions of this act. 

Repealed section 308 is complementary to 
section 307 in that it provides for the retired 
pay of the warrant officers retired under 
secton 307; it is superseded by the provisions 
of this act. 

Repealed section 313 is complementary to 
sections 303, 304, 305, and 307, and their 
repeal makes it obsolete. 

Section 21 (a): This section is to prevent 
this act from affecting certain benefits 
granted by law to Coast Guard warrant of- 
ficers who were formerly members of the Life 
Saving Service, the Lighthouse Service, the 
Bureau of Marine Inspection and Navigation, 
and the Bureau of Customs, 

Section 21 (b): This savings clause is de- 
signed to insure that service as headquarters 
clerks or members of the Army Mine Planter 
Service will be counted for retirement pur- 


poses. 

Section 21 (c): As provided in the Uniform 
Retirement Act this provision makes the 
effective date of retirement the first day of 
the month following the month in which 
the retirement would otherwise be effective 
but the computation of the rate of retired 
pay remains unaffected. 

Section 22: This section provides for the 
effective date of this act. 


CLARIFICATION AND STRENGTHEN- 
ING OF EXISTING AUTHORITY TO 
ORDER CERTAIN PERSONS TO 
ACTIVE DUTY 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
by request, I introduce for appropriate 
reference a bill recommended by the 
Department of Defense, to clarify and 
strengthen the existing authority to or- 
der to active duty persons who have 
obligated periods of active duty, and for 
other purposes. 

I ask that the accompanying letter of 
transmittal explaining the purpose of the 
bill be printed in the Recorp immedi- 
ately following the listing of the bill 
introduced. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
letter will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2418) to clarify and 
strengthen the existing authority to 
order to active duty persons who have 
obligated periods of active duty, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL (by request) , was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

The letter accompanying Senate bill 
2418 is as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 

Washington, D. C., July 17, 1953. 
Hon, LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
United States Senate 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: Inclosed herewith is a 
draft of proposed legislation, To clarify and 
Strengthen the existing authority to order 
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to active duty persons who have obligated 
periods of active duty, and for other pur- 
poses” which the Department of Defense 
recommends be enacted by the Congress. 

Section 6 (d) (1) of the Universal Mili- 
tary Training and Service Act, as amended, 
authorizes certain classes of officer candi- 
dates to be deferred from induction if, among 
other things, they agree to accept a com- 
mission and to serve on active duty for a 
period of not less than 2 years (or not less 
than 3 years in the case of a subsidized 
student). The largest group of these officer 
candidates are Reserve Officer Training Corps 
students. Under various other officer pro- 
curement programs of the Armed Forces, per- 
sons who enter such programs are required 
to agree to serve for a stated period of serv- 
ice upon being commissioned or otherwise 
completing their course of training. 

It was the clear intent of Congress in en- 
acting the Selective Service Act of 1948 and 
the 1951 amendments to the Universal Mili- 
tary Training and Service Act, that persons 
who entered officer procurement and similar 
specialized training programs and thus avoid- 
ed or postponed lability for induction should 
be required, upon the completion of their 
training, to serve on active duty for a pe- 
riod which is at least equal to the period of 
induction, Such a requirement is essential 
to provide an equitable and democratic 
system of required service in the Armed 
Forces. The Department of Defense has 
strictly adhered to this principle by requir- 
ing active duty agreements from all draft 
eligibles entering procurement programs. 

Prior to the expiration of the authority to 
order members of the Reserve components to 
active duty without their consent pursuant 
to section 21 of the Universal Military Train- 
ing and Service Act, as amended, on July 1, 
1953, clear and adequate authority to en- 
force such agreements to serve was available 
to the Armed Forces. At the present time, 
however, the authority to order members of 
the Reserve components to active duty is 
limited to those who consent thereto. 

Although the Department of Defense be- 
lieves that the agreements above referred to 
are a sufficient indication of consent to au- 
thorize such persons to be ordered to active 
duty in accordance with their agreements, 
there is a possibility, remote but neverthe- 
less present, that doubts or litigation on the 
subject might arise at some later date. To 
avoid this possibility and to make crystal 
clear the obligation of these individuals to 
enter on active duty, the Department of De- 
fense recommends enactment of the in- 
closed legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN G. ADAMS, 
Acting General Counsel. 


APPOINTMENT OF ADDITIONAL 
COMMISSIONED OFFICERS IN THE 
REGULAR ARMY 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
by request of the Department of Defense, 
I introduce for appropriate reference a 
bill to provide for the transfer from the 
Reserve components to the Regular Army 
of additional commissioned officers in 
the grades of lieutenant, captain, and 
major. 

I ask that the letter of transmittal ac- 
companying the proposed bill, which ex- 
plains the purpose of the bill, be printed 
in the Recorp immediately following the 
listing of the bill. 

I realize that it is so late in the session 
that it will probably be impossible to 
conduct hearings on this particular bill, 
but I feel that it should be introduced at 
this time so that the hundreds of highly 
qualified Reserve officers who have per- 
formed such invaluable service since the 
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Korean emergency,-and who may wish 
to consider ultimate transfer to the Reg- 
ular components, may have ample op- 
portunity to examine the provisions of 
this bill during the recess of the Con- 
gress. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the let- 
ter will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2419) to provide for the 
appointment of additional commissioned 
officers in the Regular Army, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL (by request), was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

The letter accompanying Senate bill 
2419 is as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 10, 1953. 
Hon. Leverett SALTONSTALL, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, United States Senate. 

Dran MR. CHAIRMAN; There are forwarded 
herewith a draft of proposed legislation, “to 
provide for the appointment of additional 
commissioned officers in the Regular Army, 
and for other purposes,” and a sectional 
analysis thereof. 

This proposal is a part of the Department 
of Defense legislative program for 1953. The 
Bureau of the Budget has advised that there 
is no objection to the submission of this 
proposal for the consideration of the Con- 
gress. The Department of Defense recom- 
mends that it be enacted by the Congress, 

PURPOSE OF THE LEGISLATION 

The purpose of the proposed legislation 18 
to provide authority to the Department of 
the Army to integrate into the Regular Army 
highly competent Reserve officers in the 
grades of second lieutenant, first lieutenant, 
captain, and major, in accordance with the 
Regular officer strength established by the 
Congress. 

The Officer Personnel Act of 1947 (61 Stat. 
795) permits the commissioning of officers 
in the Regular Army in the grades of second 
and first lieutenant (other than in certain 
professional categories), and the Army and 
Air Force Authorization Act of 1949 (Public 
Law 604, 81st Cong.) authorizes for the 
Regular Army 30,600 male and Women's Army 
Corps officers. There are many fine Reserve 
officers who are combat-seasoned by reason 
of Korean service or who have valuable ex- 
perience gained during the current emer- 
gency, but who are ineligible under current 
authority for Regular Army commissions. 
The integration into the Regular Army of 
such officers would be highly beneficial. Not 
only would the services of these officers be 
available permanently, but integration also 
would reward these officers with the security 
of a Regular Army commission. Since the 
proposed bill contains no termination date 
for authority to integrate, it offers the goal 
of a Regular Army commission to many 
thousands of Reserve officers who are serv- 
ing on extended active duty at present or 
who may so serve in the future. 

The proposed bill parallels the act of De- 
cember 28, 1945 (59 Stat. 663), although the 
passage of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 
and certain other legislation indicated that 
some modifications to the act of 1945 were 
necessary. Innovations, however, in the pro- 
posed bill require that candidates must have 
served stipulated periods of active duty and 
must be serving on extended active duty to 
qualify for integration. This is required in 
order to assure that a candidate for integra- 
tion have the practical experience expected 
of a Regular officer of the grade for which 
he is to be considered and to stimulate vol- 
unteers for extended active duty. 

The proposed bill provides for the recom- 
putation of service creditable for promotion 
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purposes of certain officers appointed in the 
Regular Army since December 31, 1947, and 
a readjustment of their position on the per- 
manent promotion list, in order that they 
may be given fair and equitable consideration 
in comparison with officers appointed under 
the act of December 28, 1945 (59 Stat. 663), 
9 3 the appointment provisions of this 
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The Department of the Army has been 
designated as the representative of the De- 
partment of Defense for this legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun G. ADAMS, 
Acting General Counsel, 


SECTIONAL ANALYSIS OF A BILL TO PROVIDE FOR 
THE APPOINTMENT OF ADDITIONAL COM- 
MISSIONED OFFICERS IN THE REGULAR ARMY, 
AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 


Section 1 provides a short title for the act. 

Section 2 declares it to be the policy of the 
Congress that a limited number of persons 
of demonstrated fitness be appointed com- 
missioned officers of the Regular Army. 

Section 3 would authorize a commissioned 
strength of the Regular Army as established 
by the Congress, exclusive of the Army Nurse 
Corps, the Women's Medical Specialist 
Corps, professors of the United States Mili- 
tary Academy, and those specifically pro- 
vided as additional numbers by other law. 

Section 4 (a) would authorize the Presi- 
dent to appoint additional commissioned 
officers of the Regular Army either under 
existing provisions of law or under the pro- 
visions of this law. 

(b) Would authorize the President to ap- 
point commissioned officers in the Regular 
Army who— 

(1) are United States citizens, 21 years of 
age, and qualified for active military service. 

(2) are not yet 46 years old. 

(3) are, at the time of applying, serving 
as commissioned officers of the Army on ex- 
tended active duty. 

(4) have served on extended active duty 
on and after December 7, 1941 for a period 
of 120 days or more, in a grade equal to or 
higher than that in which appointed. 

(5) have such other qualifications as the 
Secretary of the Army may prescribe. 

(c) Defines, for the purpose of determin- 
ing eligibility for initial appointment and 
position on the promotion list, “active Fed- 
eral commissioned service,” “constructive 
commissioned service,” “eligibility credit” 
and “service for promotion purposes.” 

(d) Would provide for the appointment, 
in the grades of major, captain, first lieu- 
tenant, or second lieutenant, of officers who 
are credited with 14 or more years’ service 
for promotion purposes and not less than 8 
years’ eligibility credit, 7 or more but less 
than 14 years’ service for promotion pur 
and not less than 6 years’ eligibility credit, 
not more than 7 years’ service for promotion 
purposes and not less than 3 years’ eligibility 
credit, and not less than 1 year active Fed- 
eral commissioned service, respectively. 

(e) The officers appointed would be placed 
on promotion lists immediately below the 
name of the most junior officer of the same 
grade with the same or next greater periods 
of service. 

(f) Would provide that notwithstanding 
any other provision of the act, graduates of 
the United States Military Academy may be 
promoted and appointed second lieutenants 
in the Regular Army and assigned relative 
seniority under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Army. No former cadet of 
the United States Military Academy would 
be appointed so as to be credited with serv- 
ice for promotion purposes greater than that 
of members of his class whose service has 
been continuous since graduation. 

(g) Persons appointed in the grade of sec- 
ond lieutenant would not receive construc- 
tive commissioned service in exces of their 
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active Federal commissioned service and 
could not have attained 27 years of age. 

(h) Persons appointed in the Medical 
Corps, Dental Corps, Veterinary Corps, Army 
Nurse Corps, or Women’s Medical’ Specialist 
Corps would be given service for promotion 
purposes only for service performed in the 
Corps in which appointed and would not re- 
ceive constructive commissioned service, 

Section 5 (a) would provide for the re- 
computation of service creditable for promo- 
tion purposes to Regular Army officers ap- 
pointed subsequent to December 31, 1947 
and for appointment to such grade and their 
placement on the promotion list in such po- 
sition on the basis of active Federal com- 
missioned service creditable to them under 
this section. 

(b) Defines for the purpose of this section 
the term “active Federal commissioned 
service.” 

(c) Would provide for the appointment in 
the grade of captain and first lieutenant of 
officers credited upon recomputation under 
this section, with 7 or more but less than 
14 years’ active Federal commissioned serv- 
ice and 3 or more but less than 7 years’ active 
Federal commissioned service, respectively. 

(d) Regular Army officers appointed in the 
Medical Corps, Dental Corps, Veterinary 
Corps, Army Nurse Corps, and Women’s 
Medical Specialist Corps would for the pur- 
poses of this section be credited with active 
Federal commissioned service for services 
performed only in the corps in which 
appointed. 

(e) No officer would suffer a reduction in 
grade or service creditable to him for pro- 
motion purposes, nor would an officer be 
appointed to a higher grade under this sec- 
tion except upon recommendation by a se- 
lection board to be appointed by the Secre- 
tary of the Army. 

(f) Following such recomputation officers 
‘would be placed upon the appropriate pro- 
motion list immediately below the name of 
the most junior officer of the same grade 
having the same or next greater period of 
service. 

(g) This section was added to preclude 
graduates’ of the United States Military 
Academy, who may have prior commissioned 
service, from receiving credit for promotion 
purposes that would disturb their present 
relative position on the various promotion 
lists and to preclude nongraduates, under 
any circumstances, from receiving credit for 
promotion purposes byrrecomputation so as 
to be senior to members of their former class, 

Section 6 would provide that no increased 
pay or allowances would accrue prior to the 
effective date of this Act. 

Section 7 would amend section 514 of the 
Officer Personnel Act of 1947 (10 U. 8. C. 
941(a) to provide that any officer appointed 
in the Regular Army under the cited pro- 
visions of law or an officer whose service for 
promotion purposes would be recomputed 
under the provisions of this act would re- 
ceive service credit equal to that provided 
under law immediately following such ap- 
pointment or computation increased by the 
period of active commissioned service sub- 
sequent to such computation or appoint- 
ment. 

Section 8 would provide that if application 
of this Act be held invalid the validity of 
the remainder of the act would not be effec- 
tive thereby. 

Section 9 would provide that the act 
would become effective 6 months from the 
date of its enactment. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERSTATE COM- 
MERCE ACT RELATING TO RE- 
QUESTS OF COMMON CARRIERS 
FOR INCREASED TRANSPORTA- 
TION RATES—AMENDMENT 
Mr. SMATHERS submitted an amend- 

Ment intended to be proposed by him 
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to the bill (S. 1461) to amend the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, as amended, con- 
cerning requests of common carriers for 
increased transportation rates, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed, 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED OR 
PLACED ON CALENDAR 


The following bills were read twice by 
their titles, and referred, or placed on 
the calendar, as indicated: 

H. R. 4353. An act to increase farmer par- 
ticipation in ownership and control of the 
Federal Farm Credit System; to create a Fed- 
eral Farm Credit Board; to abolish certain 
offices; to impose a franchise tax upon cer- 
tain farm credit institutions; and for other 
purposes; placed on the calendar. 

H. R. 5740. An act to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, so as to pro- 
tect the public health and welfare by pro- 
viding certain authority for factory inspec- 
tion, and for other p ; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


NOTICE OF CONSIDERATION OF 
CERTAIN NOMINATIONS BY FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the 
White House sent to the Senate today 
the following nominations: Willard L. 
Beaulac, of Rhode Island, a Foreign 
Service officer of class of Career Min- 
ister, to be Ambassador of the United 
States to Argentina; James W. Riddle- 
berger, of Virginia, a Foreign Service 
officer of the class of Career Minister, 
to be Ambassador of the United States 
to Yugoslavia; Jesse D. Locker, of Ohio, 
to be Ambassador of the United States 
to Liberia. Notice is given that the nom- 
inations will be considered by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations after 6 days 
have expired, under the committee rule. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate messages from the 
President of the United States submit- 
ting sundry nominations, which were 
referred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 


The following favorable reports were 
submitted: 


By Mr. HICKENLOOPER, from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations: 

A Treaty of Friendship, Commerce, and 
Navigation with Israel (Ex. R, 82d Cong., ist 
sess.), with a reservation related to profes- 
sional activities (art. VIII, par. 2); (Ex. 
Rept. No. 5); 

A Treaty of Amity and Economic Relations 
with Ethiopia (Ex. F, 82d Cong., 2d sess.); 
(Ex. Rept. No. 5); 

An agreement supplementing Treaty of 
Friendship, Commerce, and Navigation with 
Italy (Ex. H, 82d Cong., 2d sess.), with an 
understanding related to social security 
(art. VII, par. 1); (Ex. Rept. No. 5); 

A Treaty of Friendship, Commerce, and 
Navigation with Denmark, with Protocol Re- 
lating Thereto (Ex. I, 82d Cong., 2d sess.), 
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with a reservation related to professional 
activities (art. VII, par. 3); (Ex. Rept. No. 5); 

A Treaty of Friendship, Commerce, and 
Navigation with Greece (Ex. J, 82d Cong., 2d 
sess.), with a reservation related to profes- 
sional activities (art XII, par. 1); (Ex. Rept. 
No. 5); 

A Protocol to Treaty of Friendship, Com- 
merce, and Navigation with Finland (Ex. C, 
83d Cong., Ist sess.); (Ex. Rept. No. 5); 

A Treaty of Friendship, Commerce, and 
Navigation with Germany (Ex. N, 83d Cong., 
Ist sess.), with a reservation relating to pro- 
fessional activities (art. I, Treaty of 1923); 
(Ex. Rept. No. 5); and 

A Treaty of Friendship, Commerce, and 
Navigation with Japan (Ex. O, 83d Cong., Ist 
sess.), with a reservation relating to pro- 
fessional activities (art. VIII, par. 2); (Ex. 
Rept. No. 5). 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE AP- 
PENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix, as follows: 


By Mr. LEHMAN: 

Address delivered by him at the New York 
State Democratic Committee dinner on 
April 29, 1953, in honor of the retiring chair- 
man, Paul Fitzpatrick. 

Editorial tribute to Dr. Washington 
Carver, from the New York Herald Tribune 
of July 17, 1953. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: 

Letter addressed by Dr. Luther Evans to 
the President in resigning as Librarian of 
Congress, and the President's reply, 

By Mr. SCHOEPPEL: 

Editorial entitled “Walking Into the Trap,” 
published in the Daily Oklahoman of July 8, 
1953, dealing with the cattle industry. 

Article entitled “Stockmen Want No Part 
of a Controlled Market,” written by Edmund 
Christopherson, and published in a recent 
issue of the Saturday Evening Post. 

By Mr. HUNT: 

Article entitled “The Sherman Act on 
Trial,” written by Thurman Arnold, formerly 
associate justice of the United States Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia. 

Mr. POTTER: 


Article entitled “Determined Finns Refuse 
To Become Refugees From Reds,” published 
in the Washington Evening Star of July 16, 
1953. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Excerpts from an account of a dinner ten- 
dered to Gen. Douglas MacArthur, as honor- 
ary president of the Circumnavigators’ Club, 
which will appear hereafter in the Appendix. 

Memorandum of analysis of the case of 
Missouri v. Holland (252 U. S. 416), which 
will appear hereafter in the Appendix. 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

Editorial entitled “Seaway and Power,” 
published in the Pennsylvania Farmer of 
July 11, 1953. 

By Mr, BRIDGES: 

Editorial entitled “A Promise To Be Ful- 
filled,” from the Wall Street Journal of July 
15, 1953, and an article entitled "BRIDGES 
Would Bring Gold From Fort Knox Into 
Use,” written by John Harris and published 
in the Boston Daily Globe of July 10, 1953, 
both relating to the proposal to return to 
the gold standard. 

By Mr. MONRONEY: 

Editorial entitled“ I Doubt’ or ‘I Believe’?” 
published in the Evening Star of July 16, 
1953. 

Editorial entitled “What Is the Senate 
Waiting For,” published in a recent issue of 
the Nashville Tennessean. 

Editorial entitled “Where Responsibility 
Lies,” published in the New York Times of 
July 15, 1953. 
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MEDICAL ASSISTANCE FOR 
CARDINAL STEPINAC 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, Iam in 
receipt of a telegram which I wish to 
read into the Recorp. It is addressed to 
me and reads: 

Sr. AUGUSTINE, FLA., July 16, 1953. 
Senator JAMES E. Murray, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Cardinal Stepinac is dying at Krasic, 
Croatia, Yugoslavia. Information just re- 
ceived indicates urgent need of specialists 
and medicines unobtainable in Yugoslavia 
if eminent patient is to be saved. I respect- 
fully request your immediate personal inter- 
vention with President Eisenhower and Sec- 
retary of State Dulles to obtain their good 
offices in assuring facilities and safe conduct 
for specialists who stand ready to fly to 
Yugoslavia. I solicit favor of reply. 

Respectfully yours, 
Father JOHN J. FITZPATRICK, 
Executive Editor, the Florida Catholic. 


Mr. President, I intend to bring the 
matter to the attention of the President 
and Secretary of State and express the 
hope that their good offices will be exer- 
cised as requested. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HEN- 
DRICKSON in the chair). Morning busi- 
ness is closed, 


WATER COMPACT BETWEEN THE 
STATES OF NEBRASKA, WYO- 
MING, AND SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
pursuant to the prior announcement, 
which was that the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. HicKENLOOPER] had requested that 
action be delayed on S. 2399, which is the 
unfinished business, I move that Calen- 
dar 526, which is Senate bill 1197, be 
substituted as the pending business of 
the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will state the bill by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1197) granting the consent of Congress 
to the negotiation by the States of Ne- 
braska, Wyoming, and South Dakota of 
certain compacts with respect to the use 
of waters common to two or more of said 
States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from California. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
with an amendment. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the bill is to authorize the 
States of Nebraska, South Dakota, and 
Wyoming to enter into negotiations for 
a compact regarding the division of the 
waters of the Niobrara River. The bill 
has been reported unanimously by the 
Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. c 

The Secretary of the Interior has re- 
ported favorably on the bill. He has 
suggested the following amendment: 

Nothing contained in any compact nego- 
tiated under this act shall be construed as 
affecting the obligations of the United States 
of America to Indian tribes. 


The committee has reported the bill 
with that amendment. The bill will au- 
XCIX—568 
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thorize these 3 States to endeavor over 
a period of 5 years to complete their 
negotiations and to report the compact 
to Congress. 

The bill is of the regular type which 
has been passed repeatedly, and I know 
of no objection to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ScHoepPet in the chair). The amend- 
ment of the committee will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2,in 
line 15, after the word “Congress” and 
the period, it is proposed to insert: 

Nothing contained in any compact nego- 
tiated under this act shall be construed as 
affecting the obligations of the United 
States of Anrerica to Indian tribes, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. j 

If there be no further amendment to 
be imposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 1197) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of 
Congress is hereby given— 

(1) to the States of Nebraska, Wyoming, 
and South Dakota to negotiate a compact 
providing for an equitable division and ap- 
portionment among the said States of the 
waters of the Niobrara River and its tribu- 
taries; 

(2) to the States of Nebraska and South 
Dakota to negotiate a compact providing for 
an equitable division and apportionment be- 
tween said States of the waters of Ponca 
Creek and its tributaries; and 

(3) to the States of Nebraska, Wyoming, 
and South Dakota or any two of them to 
negotiate a compact or compacts relating to 
the extraction and use of ground waters from 
sources common to the compacting States. 

No compact, the negotiation of which is 
authorized by this act, shall be binding or 
obligatory upon any of the parties thereto 
unless the negotiations shall have been par- 
ticipated in by a suitable person or persons 
who shall be appointed by the President to 
represent the United States and shall make 
report to the Congress on the proceedings 
and on the compact and until that compact 
shall have been ratified by the legislatures 
of each of the States concerned and approved 
by the Congress. Nothing contained in any 
compact negotiated under this act shall be 
construed as affecting the obligations of the 
United States of America to Indian tribes. 
The authority given by this act shall, unless 
otherwise continued by the Congress, expire 
5 years from the date of its approval. 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska subse- 
quently said: 

Mr. President, a few moments ago 
Senate bill 1197 was passed. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the REC- 
on a brief statement which I have pre- 
pared in support of the bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR BUTLER, OF NEBRASKA, 
In SUPPORT OF SENATE BILL 1197 

Senate bill 1197 merely gives the consent 
of Congress to the negotiation of a compact 
to provide for an equitable apportionment 
of the use of the waters of Niobrara River 
and its tributaries in Nebraska, South Da- 
kota, and Wyoming. In all but three in- 
stances where interstate compacts have been 
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negotiated, the consent of Congress has been 
given prior to official meetings and negotia- 
tions by the duly appointed commissioners 
of the States which were involved and had 
interests requiring, in their opinion, protec- 
tion against the establishment of priorities 
by other States which might be considered 
adverse to future development. 

This consent bill authorizes, as is cus- 
tomary, the appointment by the President 
of a representative of the United States. He 
will sit and meet with the commissioners 
representing the several States, and will rep- 
resent all Federal interests and agencies so 
that he will be able to make a report to the 
President and to the Congress on the com- 
pact after it is adopted by the States. When 
this report is received, Congress will then 
hold hearings, if they are considered neces- 
sary, and the bill will go through the regu- 
lar procedures for examination by the proper 
committees, as will any act affecting the use 
of waters in the Western States. 

The Departments of Interior and Agricul- 
ture have spent a great deal of time inves- 
tigating the water resources of the Niobrara 
River in Nebraska. The Bureau of Reclama- 
tion has prepared a report proposing certain 
irrigation and power developments on the 
river in Nebraska. So far as I know, investi- 
gations have not been completed respecting 
possible projects in either South Dakota or 
Wyoming which are upstream from Nebraska, 
These States, therefore, would not agree to 
the authorization of projects in Nebraska, 
unless they were first protected as is pro- 
vided by interstate compacts. It is true that 
the three States can negotiate a compact 
without this authorization, but they would 
not have the benefit of a representative of 
the United States, authorized by law, to ad- 
vise what the interests of the Federal agen- 
cies might be and what plans the Federal 
agencies were considering. 

The bill carries a new feature not hereto- 
fore present in interstate compacts. A con- 
siderable portion of the waters, and a very 
important element of use, relates to ground 
water. The bill authorizes negotiations on 
ground water also because ultimately much 
of the ground-water resource, under natu- 
ral conditions, would become surface runoff 
at some point in the basin. The Niobrara 
River is a tributary of the Missouri in north- 
eastern Nebraska. Some of its waters are 
ground-water discharges from the great 
sandhill area in the upper portion of the 
basin, 

I hope that there will be no objection to 
favorable consideration and passage of the 
bill. 


APPLICATION OF MINERAL LEASING 
LAWS TO PIPELINES 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Senate bill 2220, Calendar 
No. 577, to amend section 28 of the act 
of February 25, 1920, as amended, so as 
to provide certain exemptions from the 
requirements that pipelines having 
rights-of-way over public lands must be 
operated as common carriers. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
with an amendment. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
purpose of this bill is to repeal the part - 
of the Mineral Leasing Act of 1920 which 
required that natural gas pipelines 
crossing land of the United States Gov- 
ernment should become common car- 
riers. Under the Mineral Leasing Act of 
1920, a problem arose in connection with 
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the construction of a natural gas pipe- 
line from the gas fields in New Mexico to 
the State of California. The Secretary 
of the Interior sought to regulate the 
rates and services of the pipeline. Of 
course, by the Natural Gas Act of 1938, 
the right to make such regulations had 
been placed in the hands of the Federal 
Power Commission, which was proceed- 
ing to handle the pipeline situation. 
However, the Secretary of the Interior 
refused to grant a permit for the pipeline 
to pass across certain Indian lands un- 
less he was given the right to regulate. 
No claim was made by the Department 
of the Interior to the effect that it had 
a right to regulate; the Department 
merely took the position that it had a 
right to refuse to grant a permit unless 
the pipeline was made a common carrier. 

As is pointed out in a letter from the 
Secretary of the Interior to the chair- 
man of the House Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs, on March 22, 
1951, the then Secretary of the Interior 
sought to have such right of regulation 
placed in his hands, and sought to have 
additional facilities constructed, as 
might be required under the obligations 
of a common carrier. 

The right of the Secretary of the In- 
terior to take that action was contested 
in the courts of the District of Columbia, 
in the case of El Paso Natural Gas Co, 
against Chapman; and that case culmi- 
nated in a decision by the United States 
Court of Appeals for the District of Co- 
lumbia, dated March 26, 1953, in which 
the court held that the action taken was 
beyond the authority of the Secretary of 
the Interior. 

Since that court decision, it is quite 
apparent that there is no point in re- 
taining the common carrier requirement 
within the Mineral Leasing Act of 1920. 
As a matter of fact, the only way there 
could be the slightest justification for it 
would be on the claim that it is desir- 
able for a Government agency never to 
give up any of its powers. I started to 
say that a bureaucratic official might 
want to hold on to certain powers, but 
I only say that the justification for re- 
taining the provision in the Mineral 
Leasing Act of 1920 would be that some 
Government official might wish to retain 
whatever power he might have. 

In that connection, I should like to 
read a part of a letter from the Solicitor 
of the Department of the Interior, as 
follows: 

As you will note from the Secretary's letter, 
my feeling is that we ought to have all the 
regulation in the hands of one Federal 
agency, and not have people in the position 
of trying to comply with the Interior Depart- 
ment’s orders about being a common carrier, 
and at the same time be subject to broad 
regulation by the Power Commission, which 
might conceivably conflict therewith. 

I have the feeling that in the interest of 
orderly procedure and the logical arrange- 
ment of obligations, the common carrier pro- 


visions should be stricken from the Mineral 
Leasing Act. 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Mexico yield to me? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I have no disagreement 
with the argument the Senator from New 
Mexico has made, and I would be glad to 
join in working toward those objectives, 
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One question which bothers me is the 
ability of an independent producer of 
natural gas to require that the natural 
gas produced by his company be trans- 
ported by the common carrier, without 
regard to its charges, but simply that 
the natural gas produced by his com- 
pany be transported at a reasonable rate. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Let me say that 
most of the problems that have worried 
us have arisen because there was, as well, 
State regulation of the pipelines; and 
under State laws the pipeline companies 
are required to transport, ratably, the 
natural gas of the producing companies 
in the area. To that degree the public 
interest is protected. £ 

As the natural-gas industry has de- 
veloped, this situation has become a 
rather common one. The city of Albu- 
querque, where I live, is growing very 
rapidly. Its population according to the 
1940 census was 36,000, and according to 
the 1950 census was 97,000; and the ac- 
tual population has now been increased 
to approximately 145,000. 

The pipeline that serves the homes in 
the city of Albuquerque has a limited 
capacity. New pipelines are to be con- 
structed, but of course they will have 
limited capacities. The present utili- 
ties are trying to serve the people of Al- 
buquerque at rates that are regulated, 
not only by the State corporation com- 
mission but also under the franchise 
granted by the city of Albuquerque. 
Those companies are trying to provide 
the service at rates which are low as 
compared to other rates. There may be 
a pipeline proposed to serve a new in- 
dustry. Some new natural gas com- 
pany may say, “We wish to serve that 
new industry, and we desire to use the 
pipeline already built for that purpose.” 
If they do use that existing pipeline, 
some residents now being served cannot 
get their supplies of natural gas. 

We have had a great deal of trouble 
with that situation. Our State recog- 
nizes that problem, and by two separate 
legal devices has sought to control it. 

Iam sure the action taken by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior was not so much 
for the protection of the other producers 
of natural gas as it was for the purpose 
of bringing the regulation of rates and 
terms of service into the hands of the 
Department of the Interior, although by 
the act of 1938 Congress thought it had 
taken that power out of the hands of the 
Secretary of the Interior and placed it 
in the hands of the Federal Power Com- 
mission, 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Mexico yield further 
to me? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Iam perfectly content to 
have the Federal Power Commission 
have exclusive authority to regulate the 
rates, rather than to have the Secretary 
of the Interior regulate some rates and 
the Federal Power Commission regulate 
others. It makes good sense to have all 
the regulation done by the Federal Power 
Commission. 

However, would the effect of the bill 
be such that the pipelines would no 
longer be common carriers? 

Mr, ANDERSON, I think the effect 
would be that not all the pipelines would 
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be common carriers. I believe the effect 
of the enactment of the bill would be 
that the Federal Power Commission 
would have the right to decide that when 
a given natural-gas pipeline was being 
constructed to serve a particular com- 
munity or a particular industry, sonte- 
one else could not come along later and 
ask that it be allowed to use the pipeline 
for a competing purpose, and thus de- 
prive the builders of the pipeline of the 
right to use the line for the purpose for 
which they had built it. 

I may perhaps explain it a little better 
by saying that when the pipeline of the 
El Paso Natural Gas Co. was built 
through the southern route to California 
there were certain mines that wanted to 
be served, and the company built for the 
purpose of serving those mines stubs 
which were just large enough to take care 
of those mines. Someone else might 
come along and say, “We want to serve 
another mine, even if serving that new 
mine will make it difficult adequately to 
fulfill the original contract.” It is such 
situations we are trying to control. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Does the Senator’s bill 
prevent this type of thing from happen- 
ing? Let us assume that a pipeline is 
constructed from New Mexico to Cali- 
fornia; and that midway along the pipe- 
line a new gas field is discovered. Let 
us further assume that the producer of 
natural gas in the new field is selling his 
gas at 4 or 5 cents because he cannot get 
a better market, while the gas trans- 
mitted through the pipeline is sold for 
10 cents. It would seem to be in the in- 
terest of the public, and also, certainly, in 
the interest of the producers of gas at an 
intermediate field, that they should have 
a right to sell their gas and to have it 
transported through the pipeline. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Federal Power 
Commission, in the first place, requires 
that the pipeline serve all producing in- 
terests ratably, and, on top of that, most 
States have authority to compel the pipe- 
line to treat all the producers in a rat- 
able fashion. That is what makes us 
think that the Department of the In- 
terior, which has no information and 
which has no statistical data concern- 
ing the matter, should subordinate its 
claim to jurisdiction to that of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, in order that 
there may be but one agency within the 
field. 

Mr. LONG. Does the Federal Power 
Commission have authority to require 
the pipelines to serve as common 
carriers? . 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think it has a right 
before granting a permit to require that 
it be a common carrier or not be a com- 
mon carrier. There might be a special- 
purpose pipeline, built, for instance, to 
serve a particular defense installation. 
I am thinking of the fact that at one 
time natural gas was suggested for use 
by an atomic energy plant in a certain 
area. If a pipeline were built to serve 
one specific industry only, it would later 
throw that plant out of kilter if the pipe- 
line company were told, “You are a com- 
mon carrier, and you must pick up other 
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gas and transport it, for use at some 
other destination for another purpose,” 
I feel quite sure the Federal Power Com- 
mission would have authority to say 
whether that should or should not be 
done; and that is the way we would like 
to have it in our section of the country. 

Mr. LONG. Generally speaking, it 
seems to me that, looking not to the im- 
mediate problem but to the long-run 
problem, it is better that most of the 
pipelines should operate as common car- 
riers in order that every producer of gas, 
whether he be a small independent pro- 
ducer or whether he be a large producer, 
would have an equal opportunity to 
transport his gas in interstate commerce, 
or to any destination he might choose. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I agree with the 
Senator from Louisiana. I think that 
would be desirable, and that is what we 
are trying to bring about by means of 
this proposed legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the committee amend- 
ment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

That section 28 of the act entitled “An act 
to promote the mining of coal, phosphate, 
oil, oil shale, gas, and sodium on the public 
domain,” approved February 25, 1920, as 
amended (30 U. S. C., sec. 185), is amended 
by inserting after Provided,“ the following: 
“That the common carrier provisions of this 
section shall not apply to any natural gas 
pipeline operated by any person subject to 
regulation under the Natural Gas Act or by 
any public utility subject to regulation by a 
State or municipal regulatory agency having 
jurisdiction to regulate the rates and charges 
for the sale of natural gas to consumers 
within the State or municipality: Provided 
further.” 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the pending bill was reported by 
the committee of which I have the honor 
to be chairman, but, in view of the de- 
bate which has taken place between the 
distinguished Senators from New Mexico 
and Louisiana, I doubt that it is neces- 
sary for me to attempt to make the very 
convincing argument I was prepared to 
make in support of the bill. I have sub- 
mitted the report, which, of course, con- 
tains my views on the bill. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks the 
statement I had intended to make. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BUTLER OF NEBRASKA 
IN SUPPORT OF His BILL S. 2220 RELATING TO 
THE REGULATION OF GAS PIPELINES 
Prompt action on this bill is urgently 

necessary to clarify the legal situation in 

which certain gas pipeline companies find 
themselves and to permit gas pipeline con- 
struction to proceed. I very much hope the 

Senate will take favorable action on this 

bill and that the bill may be approved by 

the House also and sent to the President be- 
fore we adjourn this year. 

The purpose of the bill is simply to clarify 
the system of Federal regulation of gas: ipe- 
lines. Under present law, gas pipelines are 
subject to Federal regulation from two 
different sources—from the Department of 
the Interior and the Federal Power Com- 
mission. This bill proposes to repeal certain 
regulatory authority of the Department of 
the Interior over gas pipelines crossing pub- 
lic lands so as to leave all Federal regulatory 
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authority over such pipelines in the hands 
of the Federal Power Commission where it 
belongs. y 

We are dealing here with a rather unusual 
situation which arose in this manner. In 
1920 when the Mineral Leasing Act of Febru- 
ary 25, 1920, was enacted, the Federal Gov- 
ernment had not yet asserted broad jurisdic- 
tion over the operations of gas pipelines. 
For that reason, a provision was inserted in 
that act requiring that all oil or gas pipelines 
crossing public lands be common carriers. 
That provision was the first major step taken 
by the Federal Government toward the regu- 
lation of gas pipelines. 

Subsequently in 1938 Congress passed the 
Natural Gas Act, vesting broad jurisdiction 
over natural gas pipelines in the Federal 
Power Commission. As a result, we now 
have these two agencies both exercising con- 
trol over the same pipelines. 

In practice, we all know that it does not 
work very well to have two Government 
agencies both exercising the same regulatory 
powers over a particular industry. A com- 
petitive situation is apt to be set up between 
the two Government agencies with each of 
them enforcing on the industry its own ideas 
as to how that industry should operate. The 
unfortunate industry caught in such a 
squeeze is going to find it very difficult to 
operate at all. 

Furthermore, it is obvious that such regu- 
lation as is exercised by the Interior Depart- 
ment is necessarily imperfect and incomplete. 
The regulations do not cover any gas pipe- 
lines except those crossing public lands. 
Anyhow the Interior Department has no real 
way of enforcing its regulations upon a gas 
pipeline, except by writing regulatory pro- 
visions in the contract for a right-of-way or 
easement across the public lands. In 1951 
the then Secretary of the Interior attempted 
to require natural-gas pipelines crossing pub- 
lic lands to accept contractual provisions 
relating to this obligation to act as common 
carriers. The right of the Secretary to take 
this action was challenged in the courts and 
by a decision of March 26, 1953, the United 
States Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia held that the action was beyond 
the Secretary’s authority. 

As a result, we now have a very confusing 
legal situation. The pipeline companies do 
not really know whether they must accept 
this common carrier obligation or not. They 
cannot proceed with construction or oper- 
ation plans until they do know for sure. 
Unless we take definite action to clarify the 
law, we are guilty of permitting an intol- 
erable situation to cortinue. In practice, 
the Federal Power Commission is the agency 
best qualified to determine in a particular 
case how a gas pipeline should be required 
to operate. This proposed bill clearly pro- 
vides that the common carrier provision of 
the Mineral Leasing Act of February 25, 1920, 
shall be repealed only for those natural-gas 
pipelines which are subject to regulation 
under the Natural Gas Act. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to amend the mineral leasing laws 
with respect to their application in the 
case of pipelines passing through the 
public domain.“ 


RECONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LANDS 
TO W. C. PALLMEYER AND E. M. 
COLE 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr, President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
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sideration of House bill 5349, which is 
calendar No. 454. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
5349) authorizing the United States 
Government to reconvey certain lands 
to W. C. Pallmeyer and E. M. Cole. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from California, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from California 
yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Texas. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. As the dis- 
tinguished acting majority leader knows, 
this is a private bill which came from 
the House. It has been on the calendar, 
and was objected to on the call of the 
calendar. We have a request by the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] that 
the bill go over. I was informed this 
morning that the Senator from Oregon 
will not return until next week. I think 
he expects to be in the Senate on Mon- 
day. I should be glad to have the bill 
go over. It is a relatively unimportant 
bill. I think there is no other objection 
to the measure, and, if we could take it 
up next week, I believe there would be 
no objection. However, in view of the 
announcement made by the distin- 
guished acting majority leader, there 
may be some uncertainty as to whether 
the bill will be reached next week. If 
there is that uncertainty, then I think 
the Senate ought to proceed to consider 
the bill. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I may say to the 
Senator from Texas, I know we can get 
to the bill either today or tomorrow. 
As to what the situation may be next 
week, Iam not sure. The Senator from 
Texas is aware that two highly contro- 
versial measures, or at least one, are 
to be taken up on Monday. On one of 
them, minority views have been filed, 
though presumably it is not so contro- 
versial a measure as is the first one, 
Those bills may carry over until Tues- 
day. On Wednesday the Senate will 
convene at 10 o’clock in the morning, and 
will consider the appropriation bill. The 
consideration of that bill will probably 
run into a late session Wednesday night. 

Normally, I am inclined to go along 
with a request by any Senator that a bill 
go over. However, this bill has been on 
the calendar for some time. I should 
like to inquire whether the amount of 
land involved comprises extensive acre- 
age, or merely involves, as I understand 
it does, in the neighborhood of 100 acres, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. It is less 
than that. The land should be returned 
to the former owners, because the Goy- 
ernment took more of their land than 
was actually needed. The bill provides 
that the former owner shall pay the same 
price the Government paid them origi- 
nally, and in addition thereto the costs 
of making the transfer. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Of course, I would 
not try to speak for the Senator from 
Oregon, but in connection with similar 
measures he has been concerned with 
what he has called the Morse formula, 
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in order to be sure that when Govern- 
ment land is conveyed to a State, 
county, or private individual, the Gov- 
ernment shall be compensated for it. 
That protection is provided in all of 
these bills. 

As I recall, the administrative assist- 
ant of the Senator from Oregon, or at 
least a member of his staff, spoke to me 
yesterday when the subject was men- 
tioned, and I suggested to him that he 
might get in touch with the Senator 
from Texas and, if there were any lan- 
guage to be proposed which might fit in 
with the so-called Morse formula, I was 
sure the Senator from Texas would be 
glad to consider it. I may ask whether 
any contact was made by the office of 
the Senator from Oregon with the Sen- 
ator from Texas suggesting any particu- 
lar language. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. No. No 
suggestion was made as to a possible 
amendment incorporating new or addi- 
tional language. Mr. Bernstein, a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Senator from Ore- 
gon, called a representative of the Dem- 
ocratic Policy Committee this morning, 
asking, if possible, that the measure be 
considered next week. If the acting 
majority leader is in a position to give 
me assurance that it will not be possible 
to consider the measure next week, I 
would like to proceed to its consideration 
at this time. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I am unable to 
give such assurance, though, in view of 
the announcement which has been 
made of the program for next week, it 
is doubtful that the bill can be consid- 
ered. However, if the Senator would 
care to explain the bill, I should like to 
have him do so, and to show, as I un- 
derstand the fact to be, that the land 
involved is less than 100 acres, and that 
the Government is being compensated 
for it, if that is the fact, on the basis of 
the price at which the land was origi- 
nally taken over, plus certain additional 
costs, and so forth, which might be in- 
volved. It would be well that the Sen- 
ate be adequately informed and know 
that the bill does not represent a gift or 
a grant to the owner. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the distinguished majority leader 
has correctly stated the facts. 

The author of this bill is Representa- 
tive PoaceE, of Texas. It provides for re- 
conveying to the former owners, W. C. 
Pallmeyer and E. M. Cole, approximate- 
ly 74 acres of land in the tract pur- 
chased from Mr. Cole, 24 acres in the 
tract purchased from Mr, Pallmeyer. 
The tracts are located within the Whit- 
ney Dam and Reservoir project on the 
Brazos River. The price to be paid by 
the former owners for this reconveyance 
is the same price as that heretofore paid 
by the Government for the land, plus 
the cost of any surveys necessary to the 
reconveyance. 

The bill was unanimously passed by 
the House and has been reported by the 
Committee on Public Works. It has 
been on the calendar for nearly a 
month. 

Mr. President, originally the Govern- 
ment acquired from Mr. Cole 181.3 acres 
and from Mr. Pallmeyer 112 acres. 
Subsequently it was determined that 74 
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acres of the total of 181 acres acquired 
from Mr. Cole were not necessary to the 
operation of the dam, and 24 acres of 
the total of 112 acres acquired from Mr. 
Pallmeyer were not required. There- 
fore, the bill provides that they may have 
an opportunity to reacquire the land. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from California. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H. R. 5349) authorizing the United 
States Government to reconvey certain 
lands to W. C. Pallmeyer and E. M. Cole, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Public Works with an amend- 
ment on page 1, line 5, after the word 
“project”, to insert Texas.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed, 


RETIREMENT OF EMPLOYEES IN 
LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 456, Sen- 
ate bill 2175. If the motion is agreed 
to, I shall then suggest the absence of a 
quorum, because a number of Senators 
would like to be present when the bill 
is taken up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the bill by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
2175) to amend title VI of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, as amended, 
with respect to the retirement of em- 
ployees in the legislative branch. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from California. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the call for 
a quorum be rescinded, and that further 
procera under the call be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. The rollcall will proceed. 

The legislative clerk resumed and con- 
cluded the call of the roll, and the follow- 
ing Senators answered to their names; 


Aiken Chavez Goldwater 
Anderson Clements Gore 
Barrett Cooper Green 

Beall Cordon Griswold 
Bennett Dirksen Hayden 
Bridges Douglas Hendrickson 
Bush Duft Hennings 
Butler, Md. Dworshak Hickenlooper 
Butler, Nebr. Elender Hill 

Byrd Ferguson Hoey 
Capehart Frear Holland 
Carlson Geo: Humphrey 
Case Gillette Hunt 
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Ives Malone Russell 
Jackson Mansfield Saltonstall 
Jenner Martin Schoeppel 
Johnson, Colo. Maybank Smathers 
Johnson, Tex. McCarran Smith, Maine 
Johnston, S.C. McClellan Smith, N. J. 
Kennedy Millikin Sparkman 
Kerr Monroney Stennis 
Knowland Mundt Symington 
Kuchel Murray Thye 
Langer Neely Watkins 
Lehman Payne Weiker 
Lennon Potter Wiley 
Lon Purtell Williams 
Magnuson Robertson Young 


Mr.SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Vermont (Mr. FLAN- 
DERS], the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
McCartuy], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart], and the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. BRICKER] 
and the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Tosey] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], and the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. KILGORE] are absent by 
leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Keravuver], and the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr, Pastore] are absent 
on Official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, PUR- 
TELL in the chair). A quorum is present. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
the objectives of the bill S. 2175 is to 
bring legislative employees under the re- 
tirement section of the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act of 1946, section 602, on the 
same basis as provided for Members of 
Congress. The major objectives of the 
bill are to properly adjust retirement 
benefits for employees of the Congress 
in. relation to service expectancy and 
annual contributions to the retirement 
fund as was provided for Members, and 
to develop a career service in the legis- 
lative branch of the Government. 

When the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946 was approved, the 21⁄2- 
percent formula provided for Members of 
Congress was based on actuarial com- 
putations designed to bring into proper 
perspective estimated service expectancy 
in relation to 6-percent annual contribu- 
tions. Although legislative employees 
have approximately the same expectancy 
of tenure as do Members of Congress, the 
formula prescribed for Members of Con- 
gress was not applied to them. 

The pending bill, by placing legislative 
employees on the same basis as Members 
of Congress, would accomplish two major 
purposes: First, eliminate Civil Service 
opposition, since it would place legisla- 
tive employees on the same basis as 
Members of Congress and require no 
recommendations for present or future 
actions from an agency of the executive 
branch, and would not establish a prece- 
dent for classified employees; and, sec- 
ond, would permit formulation of a sound 
retirement base commensurate with 
Service expectancy and contributions 
made to the plan the same as Members 
of Congress, 6 percent. 

To illustrate the potentialities of the 
present system in relation to benefits 
that would accrue under the proposed 
bill, statistics show that whereas only 
42 percent of the legislative employees 
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presently participate in the retirement 
system because of its recognized inade- 
quacy to meet their needs, an estimated 
92 percent of Members of Congress are 
contributing to the retirement system. 

I hope very much that the Senate will 
feel that it can do justice to the legis- 
lative employees by acting favorably on 
this bill. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to join with the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mrs. SMITH] in sup- 
port of this measure. I was a member 
of the subcommittee which handled the 
bill. In other years we also gave con- 
sideration to this proposal, I think it is 
long overdue. I think our legislative 
employees are entitled to a reasonable 
and sound retirement system. Up to 
date they have not been able to have 
it. They do not have the same tenure 
that ordinary merit system civil service 
employees have. They are not able, 
therefore, under the limited contribu- 
tion to civil service retirement, to ac- 
crue sufficient funds for a retirement 
benefit worthy of the name. 

This bill merely does justice to staff 
members of the Congress who are of 
inestimable value to the work of the 
Congress, I think a good deal of hard 
work and constructive planning have 
gone into this proposal, and I hope it will 
be passed. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I wish to 
support the arguments of the Senator 
from Maine with regard to Senate Bill 
2175. I think it is about time to recog- 
nize the fact that our own employees 
and our own officers of the legislative 
branch of Government deserve an ade- 
quate retirement system. We ourselves 
are covered by retirement programs if 
we see fit to make use of them, It seems 
to me it is only simple justice to permit 
the employees of our offices to be cov- 
ered on a comparable basis. After all, 
they will get nothing they do not pay for. 

The system as proposed to be set up is 
more than actuarially sound. It is not 
as if a large appropriation of Govern- 
ment funds would be required, because 
that is not so. 

I have heard arguments made for post- 
poning action on the measure, but none 
of them is valid. I believe we ought to 
enact the proposed legislation at the 
earliest possible moment. 

Mr, WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON] is 
supposed to be on the floor when the bill 
is being discussed. I notice he is ab- 
sent. Therefore I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PUuRTELL in the chair). The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Case George 
Anderson Chavez Gillette 
Barrett Clements Goldwater 
Beall Cooper Gore 
Bennett Cordon Green 
Bridges Dirksen Griswold 
Bush Douglas Hayden 
Butler, Md. Duff Hendrickson 
Butler, Nebr. Dworshak Hennings 
Byrd Ellender Hickenlooper 
Capehart Ferguson Hill 

Carlson Frear Hoey 
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Holland Long Robertson 
Humphrey Magnuson Russell 
Hunt Malone Saltonstall 
Ives Mansfield Schoeppel 
Jackson Martin Smathers 
Jenner Maybank Smith, Maine 
Johnson, Colo. McCarran Smith, N. J. 
Johnson, Tex. McClellan Sparkman 
Johnston, S. C. Millikin Stennis 
Kennedy Monroney Symington 
Kerr Mundt Thye 
Knowland Murray Watkins 
Kuchel Neely Welker 
Langer Payne Wiley 
Lehman Potter Williams 
Lennon Purtell Young 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 


rum is present. The bill is open to 


amendment. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to offer an amendment, but I 
should like to make a statement on the 
bill. 

The bill proposes to amend title VI of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946, when in fact and in reality it would 
amend sections 3 and 4 of the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930. 

The persons who would benefit by the 
proposal were brought within the terms 
of the Civil Service Retirement Act of 
July 13, 1937, more than 9 years prior 
to the enactment of the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act. 

The proposal would incorporate in the 
Civil Service Retirement Act a new 
method of computing annuities, limited 
to legislative employees, and producing 
generally a materially higher rate of 
annuity. 

The proposal would neither add to nor 
subtract from the number of legislative 
employees, nor would it add any cer- 
tainty of tenure of office. I cannot see 
that it in anyway affects the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act; but, rather, as 
stated heretofore, it is actually an 
amendment to the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act, which was in existence prior 
to and at the time of passage of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act, and then 
applied to these legislative employees. 

Mr. President, in view of the fact that 
we are approaching the end of the ses- 
sion and in view of the considerable in- 
terest in this bill, I shall not move to 
have it referred to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, although 
the bill should have been referred to that 
committee. 

Furthermore, in view of the study 
being made of the entire Federal Retire- 
ment System, I believe it might have 
been well to have had the bill included 
as a part of that study. Under the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act, this bill should 
have been referred to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

However, as I have stated, at this late 
stage in the session, I shall not move to 
have the bill referred to that committee. 
I shall be interested in seeing the devel- 
opments in connection with the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
agree with the Senator from Kansas that 
the bill should be referred to the com- 
mittee which handles retirement legis- 
lation, and I believe the bill should be 
studied by that committee, and that the 
committee should make a report regard- 
ing the cost and the actuarial soundness 
of the program. 

It has been pointed out that the bill, 
if enacted; will give the legislative em- 
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ployees the same privileges as those now 
extended to Members of Congress. Per- 
haps it is true that the Members of 
Congress are now receiving something to 
which they are not entitled. If so, let 
us correct it here today. 

Let me point out that at the time of 
the passage of the original Act, the legis- 
lative employees were making contribu- 
tions of 242 percent into the retirement 
fund, and later their contributions were 
increased to 34 percent, and later to 41⁄2 
percent; and at the present time they 
are 6 percent. 

At the time of the passage of the 
act, Members of Congress were paying 
into the retirement fund approximately 
50 percent more than were other em- 
ployees, and, accordingly, were receiving 
comparatively more from the fund in the 
way of retirement benefits. However, 
when the formula was changed in 1948, 
at which time the payments made by all 
other employees were increased to 6 per- 
cent, we did not increase the payments 


‘made by Members of Congress, although 


at the time I said I felt that was wrong. 

By placing the legislative employees 
covered by this bill under the Reorgani- 
zation Act, we shall be increasing their 
retirement benefits by a little more than 
60 percent, as compared to their present 
retirement benefits, but we shall not be 
increasing by even one dime the con- 
tributions they make. I think we shall 
have a hard time justifying an increase 
of approximately 60 percent in the re- 
tirement benefits of the legislative em- 
ployees if at the same time we do not 
give consideration to increasing the re- 
tirement benefits of other Government 
employees, railroad employees, and many 
other groups. All this would be good 
and desirable if we had plenty of money. 

I believe there is some merit in the 
bill, and it deals with a definite problem. 
On the other hand, I believe the bill 
should be reported by the appropriate 
committee in connection with a general 
revision of the retirement system if there 
is to be such a revision. 

Furthermore, consideration should be 
given to the fact that none of these 
funds are actuarially sound. A few years 
ago, when I served on the committee of 
which the distinguished Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. CARLSON] is now chairman, 
we heard much about the actuarial 
soundness of the funds. Iam sure that 
no responsible official in the United 
States will say that these funds are 
actuarially sound. 

Before we treat a few Government em- 
ployees as a favored group, by increasing 
by 60 percent their retirement benefits, 
we should give consideration to the ques- 
tion of the treatment given the other 
2% million Government employees, 
every one of whom is now paying into 
the retirement fund at the same rate 
at which the legislative employees are 
paying into it. To give increases to 
all raises that ever-important question 
as to where the money is coming from. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
will the distinguished Senator from Del- 
aware advise the Senate whether he is 
participating in, and taking advantage 
of, the benefits of the retirement system? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. While I may look to 
be 62 as yet I am somewhat younger. 
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Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Then would 
the Senator from Delaware deny to those 
who work for him the same retirement 
benefits he is taking advantage of? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Iwould not. By the 
same token, I say that the same benefits 
should be received by the other 21⁄2 
million Government employees. I made 
that statement at the time of the debate 
on the previous retirement bill. The 
speech I made on the floor of the Sen- 
ate at that time was made on that basis, 
because every one of the other 2% mil- 
lion Government employees is paying 


into the fund at the same rate we are. 


paying, and yet is not receiving the same 
benefits. 

However you do not correct that in- 
equity. At the time of the previous con- 
sideration of this subject, I offered an 
amendment providing that the contri- 
butions made by Members of Congress 
should be increased in accordance with 
what they receive from the retirement 
- fund. 

If action on the bill is pushed today, 
I shall move that the retirement de- 
ductions for legislative employees and 
also the retirement deductions for Mem- 
bers of Congress be increased to the ex- 
tent necessary to put the fund on such 
a basis that we shall be paying into the 
fund in direct proportion to what we 
receive from it. I agree that neither 
Members of Congress nor anyone else 
should expect to receive from the fund 
an amount greater in proportion than 
what they put into it. I believe that can 
be fairly said not only of the legislative 
employees but also of the employees of 
the executive departments. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Delaware 
yield to me? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mrs SMITH of Maine. To me it 
seems hardly fair, to classify the leg- 
islative employees with the employees in 
the executive departments downtown. 
It appears to me that Congress should 
look after its own house and should de- 
termine the rules applicable to its own 
employees. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Iagree. I recognize 
there is a difference between the status 
of legislative employees—certainly their 
employment is more uncertain—than the 
status of employees in the executive de- 
partments. To that extent an excellent 
argument can be made in behalf of the 
legislative employees, and that argument 
was advanced in behalf of both the leg- 
islative employees and the Members of 
Congress. 

But I believe it will be agreed that 
the secretarial staffs of Members of Con- 
gress are paid larger salaries than those 
paid to the secretarial staffs in the 
executive agencies. Furthermore, the 
retirement benefits of the legislative em- 
ployees are computed on the basis of 
their larger salaries. No one respects 
the service of these employees more than 
I do but they are not entitled to greater 
benefits from the retirement fund in re- 
turn for their 6 percent contribution 
than other employees making the same 
contribution. The retirement system is 
not a relief program. If you take 50 
percent more out of the fund you must 
put 50 percent more in—hence my 
amendment, 
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Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Delaware yield 
further to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pur- 
TELL in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Delaware yield to the Senator from 
Maine? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am glad to yield. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I am sure 
the distinguished Senator from Dela- 
ware wishes to be truthful and honest 
in connection with this discussion. Iam 


“equally sure that if he compared the sal- 


aries of the legislative employees with 
the salaries of employees in the execu- 
tive agencies, he would find that there is 
quite a difference on the other side with 
employees in executive agencies getting 
the higher salaries. 

Does the Senator from Delaware be- 
lieve that the executive branch of the 
Government should tell Congress what 
to do about its own employees? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The executive 
branch of the Government should not 
tell Congress what to do about its em- 
ployees and it does not. Let me remind 
the Senator from Maine that at no point 
has the executive branch ever attempted 
to tell Congress what to do with legisla- 
tive employees. 

Not only do the Senate Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service and the 
House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service handle measures dealing 
with the treatment of legislative em- 
ployees, but they also handle measures 
dealing with the treatment of employees 
in the executive agencies. Certainly 
there is no dictation in that connection 
from the executive agencies. 

I would go along with this bill, and 
would have no objection to it, if the Sen- 
ator from Maine would agree to accept 
to the bill an amendment providing that, 
instead of deductions of 6 percent, which 
is the present rate, the deductions be in- 
creased to 9 percent, which would be in 
direct proportion to the retirement de- 
ductions now being made in the case of 
other Government employees. If the 
legislative employees wish to pay for 
what they receive, I am perfectly willing 
to give the increase. 

I also point out that the present for- 
mula in the case of Members of Congress 
should be likewise changed, because if 
60 percent more is to be taken out of 
the fund, then 60 percent more should 
be paid into it. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I think the 
Senator from Delaware is exactly cor- 
rect; but, in my opinion, consideration 
of that question can be a function of 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

Certainly the Civil Service Commis- 
sion is a part of the executive branch of 
the Government and it has been the 
Civil Service Commission that has pre- 
viously objected to this proposal. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am not basing my 
arguments on the position taken by the 
Civil Service Commission. I think I 
have been in disagreement with that 
Agency about as much as has the Sen- 
ator from Maine. 

However, if we are going to correct 
the inequity, let us do so not only in 
the case of legislative employees, but 
also in the case of all other employees, 
for if a correction is made for the benefit 
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of the legislative employees, then tomor- 
row or the next day we shall be asked by 
the other 2½ million Government em- 
ployees throughout the country, “What 
are you going to do about our retirement 
benefits? You should treat us in the 
same way, because we are making the 
same payments into the fund the legis- 
lative group is making, and we should 
receive the same benefits.” 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the distin- 
guished and able Senator from Maine has 
asked whether the Senator from Dela- 
ware would deny to the legislative em- 
ployees the benefits of the retirement 
system that are enjoyed by Members of 
Congress. The fact is that if the pend- 
ing bill is passed, the legislative em- 
ployees will receive benefits far more 
generous than those enjoyed by Mem- 
bers of Congress; for example, survivor- 
ship, optional retirement at the age of 
55, under certain conditions, selection 
of the 5 years of highest salary and, to a 
degree, multiplying previous service on 
that basis. 

I was interested in the question of 
the Senator from Delaware as to whether 
the Senate should place its own em- 
ployees in a special group, and confer 
upon them benefits and gratuities which 
other Government employees, in our 
home States, do not enjoy, and which 
other Government employees in the 
Capitol City of the United States do not 
enjoy. In the opinion of the junior 
Senator from Tennessee, it is a very un- 
sound and unjustifiable bill. Surely 
there can be no justification for greatly 
increasing the benefits, without one iota 
of increase in the amount of the contri- 
butions to the fund. 

I join the Senator from Delaware in 
his opposition to the pending bill, and I 
suggest it ought to be referred to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service for study, after which the com- 
mittee could report a well-reasoned bill 
rather than a special-privilege bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I thank the Senator 
from Tennessee. Heiscorrect. In fact, 
under the pending bill, benefits are pro- 
posed to be extended to legislative em- 
ployees which are not extended to Mem- 
bers of Congress. In fact, there are 
benefits other than those mentioned by 
the Senator from Tennessee. For ex- 
ample, the amount of retirement is 
based upon the highest 5-year average 
of salary, and there can be included in 
the count, at the same rate, a substan- 
tial portion of Government service down- 
town during which they probably made 
no contribution to the retirement fund, 
or, if they did, they contributed on the 
basis of 3 or 344 percent. That is per- 
missible under the retirement system 
legislative employees are under, whereas 
retirement for Members of Congress is 
based solely upon the amount of salary 
received during all the period of service. 
In other words, if a person were serving 
in the Congress at a time when the salary 
was $10,000, or $7,500, all of that would 
be taken into consideration, and the av- 
erage would be decreased. That is not 
true of other employees, nor is it true 
with respect to legislative employees, 
under the pending bill. 

For that reason, I think all these mat- 
ters should be given more mature con- 
sideration. I regret the Policy Commit- 
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tee saw fit to bring up this bill on such 
short notice, without affording Members 
of the Senate opportunity to make con- 
structive suggestions. 

Mr. GORE. I agree thoroughly with 
what the distinguished Senator from 
Delaware has said. Senators need only 
to turn to page 2 of the bill. If the 
Senator from Delaware will yield further, 
I should like to read subsection (B), 
which sets forth in exact terms what the 
Senator has just said. It reads: 

(B) 2% percent of such average salary, 
pay, or compensation multiplied by the years 
of service other than as an employee de- 
scribed in this subsection, but not in excess 
of 50 percent of the number of years of 
service as such an employee. 


Subparagraph (C) reads: 

(C) 1% percent of such average salary, 
pay, or compensation multiplied by the years 
of service other than as an employee de- 
scribed in this subsection in excess of 50 
percent of the number of years of service 
as such an employee. . 


If the Senator will yield further, still 
another question arises. If an employee 
of the legislative branch retires or leaves 
the legislative service and then reenters 
the Federal service as an employee in his 
home State, or anywhere else, can he not, 
under the terms of the pending bill, then 
multiply that service by the 2% percent 
and receive even larger benefits? 

Mr. S. That is true; and 
not only that, but a person could serve 
as a legislative employee at the Capitol 
for a minimum of 6 years, and then, at 
the end of a session of the Congress, or 
after he leaves his position in the legis- 
lative service, could then get a job in 
one of the departments downtown and 
continue to make contributions to the 
fund, at the same rate of 6 percent; and 
in his computation he could include the 
service downtown at the higher rate. 
He would be working in downtown 
Washington, D. C., contributing to the 
same retirement fund perhaps as that 
contributed by his associate at the desk 
beside him, both drawing the same 
salary. But he would be receiving 
greater benefits by reason of his con- 
tribution than would the man who was 
working at the desk beside him. I am 
confident we would not want to include 
in the pending bill a provision which 
would bring about such an inequitable 
situation as that. 

In the great rush to ram this bill 
through, all these angles have been over- 
looked. 

Another question and one which is of 
great importance to these legislative em- 
ployees is “What happens to their sur- 
vivorship benefits?” That is not an- 
swered here and it is the opinion of some 
that they will have none under this bill 
as it is now written. I know that is not 
the intention, but we should have the 
answer. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. The question is not 
whether the Congress will be as fair with 
its employees as it has been with its own 
membership; the question really is 
whether the Congress will constitute its 

own employees as a _ special-privilege 
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group, which, I warn, would only serve 
as an inducement for all Government 
employees to demand that they be given 
comparable treatment; and I may say I 
do not know why they would not be 
entitled to receive it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I agree with the 
Senator from Tennessee. I do not think 
there is a Member of the Senate who can 
justify an increase in the retirement 
benefits for this group by 60 percent, 
without at the same time increasing the 
contributions. Nor can we justify a re- 
fusal to give similar consideration to 
2% million other Government em- 
ployees. 

Mr. President, I therefore move that 
the bill be amended to increase the re- 
tirement deductions from 6 percent to 
9 percent, not only with respect to em- 
ployees of the Congress but also with 
respect to the Members of Congress and 
to every employee under the Reorganiza- 
tion Act. This is the group which now 
gets the greater benefits. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Delaware. 
[Putting the question.] 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names; 


Aiken Gore Mansfield 
Anderson Green McCarran 
Barrett Hayden McClellan 
Beall Hendrickson Millikin 
Bennett Hennings Monroney 
Bridges Hickenlooper Mundt 
Butler, Md. Hill Murray 
Butler, Nebr. Hoey Payne 
Byrd Holland Potter 
Capehart Humphrey Purtell 
Carlson Hunt Robertson 
Case Ives Russell 
Chavez Jackson Saltonstall 
Clements Jenner Schoeppel 
Cooper Johnson, Colo. Smathers 
Cordon Johnson, Tex. Smith, Maine 
Dirksen Johnston, S. C. Smith, N. J. 
Douglas Kerr Sparkman 
Duff Knowland Stennis 
Dworshak Kuchel Symington 
Ellender Langer Thye 
Ferguson Lehman Watkins 
Frear Lennon Welker 
George Long Williams 
Gillette Magnuson Young 
Goldwater Malone 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. AIKEN. Was the vote announced? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
vote was not announced. 

Mr. AIKEN. After a vote is called for, 
can debate continue without announce- 
ment of the result of the vote? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is the 
Chair’s understanding that a quorum 
call stops all proceedings. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does it abrogate the 
vote? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. So the 
Chair understands, insofar as the vote 
before the quorum call is concerned. 

Mr. CARLSON rose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kansas is recognized. 
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Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, we 
have had considerable debate on this bill. 
I stated earlier that, in line with the 
precedents, I thought the bill should 
have been studied by the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee. After hearing 
the discussion, Iam more convinced than 
ever that the bill should have been con- 
sidered by the Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee. As a further proof that 
it comes within the jurisdiction of that 
committee, an identical bill was intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives 
and was referred to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
refer this bill to the Senate Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Kansas that the bill 
be referred to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

Mrs.SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
the pending bill would add a new sec- 
tion to title VI of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act to provide retirement 
benefits to employees on the same basis 
as Members of Congress. Section 602 
amends the Civil Service Retirement Act ` 
of May 29, 1930, by prescribing a specific 
formula to meet the requirements of 
Members of Congress. The purpose of 
this section was to authorize the admin- 
istration of the special provision by the 
Civil Service Commission on behalf of 
Members of Congress. 

The proposed new section 603 would 
bring legislative employees under the 
same formula and would also amend the 
Civil Service Retirement Act of May 29, 
1930 in exactly the same manner. The 
amendment is, therefore, only a tech- 
nical application of existing law to con- 
form to the same procedure followed in 
making Members of Congress eligible for 
retirement benefits under a formula pre- 
scribed to meet their requirements. 

Title VI of the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946 was approved by the 
79th Congress without reference to the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
and no point of jurisdiction was raised 
at that time. Since the proposed bill 
follows exactly the same procedure, the 
amendment to the Retirement Act is 
merely one of a technical nature. It is 
not a substantive amendment, except as 
to conformity with a previous action of 
the Congress itself, and jurisdictional 
aspects are not involved any more than 
was true in the case of the bill enacted 
in the 79th Congress. 

The bill, S. 2175, attempts to bring 
under control of the Congress not only 
the matter of resolving its own retire- 
ment problems, but those of its em- 
ployees. The functions of evaluating 
the effects of reorganizations in the legis- 
lative branch is a specified duty of the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

Mr. President, reference of the bill 
to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service will mean, in essence, kill- 
ing the bill. If the Senate wishes to 
kill the bill, a vote for the reference 
of it to that committee will accomplish 
that result. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I am 
not interested in any jurisdictional con- 
troversy as to which committee wants 
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to handle the proposed legislation. I 
think the bill has been reported with- 
out a proper study having been made 
with reference to, the problem of how 
it will effect the other 2½ million Gov- 
ernment employees. I have no objection 
to raising the retirement benefits, pro- 
vided the beneficiaries are willing to pay 
in proportion. I do not think we are 
paying for what we are getting. That 
is the basis of my amendment to raise 
the retirement deductions of all those 
who will participate in the increase by 
50 percent. This would be in direct pro- 
portion to the increased benefits which 
all those in this fund take out of the 
retirement system. I think it is only 
fair. Otherwise Congress will never 
justify leaving the other 2½ million Gov- 
ernment employees out of the same 
fund. Our payments are made into the 
same civil-service retirement fund. They 
are all sent to the same source. I am 
perfectly willing that the bill go to 
the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service for the purpose of a proper 
study, but if that motion is rejected, I 
shall certainly ask for the yeas and nays 
on my amendment. 

I am suggesting this 50-percent in- 
crease in deductions or from 6 percent 
to 9 percent on the basis of the increased 
benefits proposed. I admit in so doing 
it is a guess and before finally accept- 
ing the figure in conference a report 
from the Government actuary or Treas- 
ury Department should be obtained and 
the exact figure inserted, I do not want 
to penalize this group. All I want is 
the right answer. We do not have that 
answer now and I believe 99 percent of 
the legislative employees would be will- 
ing to pay their proportionate part. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator from Delaware 
yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. What is 
the status of the congressional retire- 
ment plan? Are we putting more money 
in than we are taking out? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I would not want to 
answer that question and say I know 
Iam correct, but I think I can answer it 
correctly by saying that the fund has 
been accumulating. The congressional 
retirement fund is based upon the aver- 
age salary paid to Members of Congress 
over all years of service whereas the 
other civil service employees can use the 
highest 5-year average. The average 
Government employee may be working 
downtown at a salary of $3,000 a year 
for 15 years. If he receives a promo- 
tion and gets $10,000 a year salary and 
holds his position for 5 years, then his 
entire retirement compensation is com- 
puted as if he had been drawing the full 
salary for the entire period of his em- 
ployment. That is an extreme but that 
is the formula. His retirement is com- 
puted accordingly, notwithstanding the 
fact that when he was drawing a lower 
salary, his deductions at the time may 
have been 31⁄2 percent or 4 percent, in- 
stead of 6 percent. Likewise, such em- 
ployees were on the basis of a $3,000 or 
a $4,000 salary, rather than a salary of 
$10,000. For a Member of Congress, the 
compensation must be averaged during 
his entire service. : 
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Likewise, if a Member of Congress is 
defeated or otherwise goes out of office 
and takes a job as a civil-service em- 
ployee of the Government, he gets credit 
only for the latter service, on the basis 
of his employment as a civil-service em- 
ployee. In no way would he receive 
credit according to the congressional re- 
tirement computation. 

Under the pending bill, if it be en- 
acted, a legislative employee, while he 
would be able to compute his retirement 
on the basis of the congressional for- 
mula, nevertheless would receive credit 
for service in the executive departments, 
or in some other capacity in the Gov- 
ernment. I think this point must be 
taken into consideration. 

I notice on the floor the junior Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mowroney], 
one of the co-authors of the Reorgani- 
zation Act. Perhaps he can enlighten 
the Senate in case I am in error. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The need for a 
congressional retirement plan was recog- 
nized, because most Members of the 
Senate and the House reach these bodies 
at an advanced age. Our problem is en- 
tirely different from that of career em- 
ployees within the executive branch of 
the Government. 

Conditions with respect to career em- 
ployees of the legislative branch, as they 
might be called, are entirely different. 
The men and women who serve in office 
capacities, once they understand con- 
gressional work, are in demand by Mem- 
bers of Congress and executive depart- 
ments. 

Oftentimes their skills are utilized by 
Members of the opposite party, because 
of the knowledge on the part of employ- 
ees of our work. They can come under 
the civil-service retirement law, if they 
wish, and they were under it for many 
years before Congress enacted its own 
retirement system. 

What retirement benefits do civil- 
service workers and legislative employ- 
ees—if they care to join the existing civil- 
service system—now receive? 

If their salaries are above $5,000 a 
year, they receive 142 percent of the top 
salary they are earning at the time of 
their retirement times the number of 
years employed. 

Bear in mind, it is the top salary which 
controls the retirement total. So, if a 
person starts at $3,000 a year and works 
up to $8,000 and has been paying into 
the fund for 10 or 20 years the deduc- 
tions which started at 2% percent on the 
lower grades of salary—those around 
$3,000—his retirement is calculated on 
the basis of one and one-half times the 
years of service computed on the highest 
salary. 

The difference in the case of congres- 
sional retirement is that Members of 
Congress pay deductions of 6 percent and 
receive 24% percent of their average sai- 
ary. For many of us, that goes back to 
a $10,000 base for many years. Since 
1946 the base has been $12,500, for 
retirement purposes. 

Much of the support for the modifica- 
tion of the Congressional Retirement Act 
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has come from our employees in the 
higher brackets, who draw $11,600. 

Does anyone question the expense in- 
curred by Members of the Senate and 
House, and the uncertainty of continuing 
in office beyond 2 years in the House and 
6 years in the Senate? Yet the employ- 
ees receiving salaries of $11,600 enjoy a 
much better position financially than 
does the average Member of Congress. 

Under the congressional retirement 
system, Members of Congress can make 
contributions based on full pay for their 
entire length of service. If a Member 
served back to 1914, he can contribute to 
the fund the full amount based upon his 
service in the past years, at the rate that 
existed then under the civil-service re- 
tirement fund and on his $7,500 salary 
then. 

I believe that what makes the problem 
of retirement of Members of Congress 
difficult is the matter of their advanced 
age when they enter service here. Most 
Members of Congress would not find it 
easy to work after leaving Congress as 
a CAF-10 in a Government department 
or to resume law practice, or commer- 
cial life in which they were engaged 
previously at home. 

But we have helped train our experts 
and staff personnel in the skills which 
enable them to qualify as experts. I do 
not agree that these employees are un- 
employable, and should be given special 
retirement treatment beyond that which 
is received by employees in the executive 
departments. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr, MONRONEY. In a moment I shall 
be glad to yield to the distinguished 
Senator from Maine. 

Civil-service employees receiving sal- 
aries of less than $5,000 and who par- 
ticipate in the retirement fund, should 
be the first to be considered. Under the 
civil-service system they draw retire- 
ment benefits of about 1 percent per 
year of service, plus $25. The Civil Serv- 
ice Commission has informed me that 
that is based on top pay—under the 
$5,000 average—being drawn at the time 
of retirement, although a lower amount 
may have been received throughout the 
years as the employees worked up to the 
status occupied at the time of retirement. 
But it amounts to about 2 percent multi- 
plied by the number of years of service. 

Members of Congress enjoy a rate of 
2% percent, which I must say is better 
than 2 percent. However, if Senators 
will check the records from the time the 
country began, they will find that the 
average term of service of a Member 
of Congress is less than 5 years. Conse- 
quently, more than half the Members 
of Congress who make payments into the 
fund for 5 years do not receive 1 cent 
of benefit. At the conclusion of their 
service, they can draw only the money 
they have paid in, plus interest at 24% 
percent or 3 percent. 

I do not believe anyone could possibly 
doubt that a staff member in any con- 
gressional office or committee could not 
find employment for at least an extra 
year or two so as to put him within the 
5-year qualification for the better retire- 
ment which would follow him through 
the remainder of his career should 
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he become employed in the executive 
department. 

None of us needs to wonder why these 
persons shift back and forth between 
the executive and the legislative depart- 
ments. It is almost automatic, and we 
all know it. So a special pension plan 
would be created for many hundreds of 
former legislative employees in the ex- 
ecutive departments who would be sit- 
ting side by side with other workers. 
They would be entitled to the legislative 
pension because of their service as em- 
ployees of Congress and would, therefore, 
be eligible for the increased benefits. 

I did not like the 50-year retirement 
feature in the bill last year when I was 
a member of the committee. I opposed 
a retirement age of 50 years because I 
thought it was entirely too early, and I 
did not think it should be considered. 

A question has been raised whether 
under certain civil-service laws which 
allow employees to make a choice in such 
a case retirement benefits might have 
been paid. I cannot say. But in an- 
swer to the question of the distinguished 
senior Senator from Colorado, the last 
time I examined into the matter the 
fund which Congress had built up 
throughout the years was in the black 
by some million dollars. 

Why? Because Members of Congress 
do not wish to retire. We do not wish 
to leave our work at the age of 62, 65, 
or any other age, while our health and 
political stature permit us to remain in 
Congress. So rather than look forward 
toward retirement—we dread retire- 
ment—it is much more desirable to con- 
tinue to pay into the fund. There is 
very little voluntary retirement at age 
62 among Members of Congress, either 
at this end or at the other end of the 
Capitol. 

We must recognize the special program 
given to Members of Congress because of 
the advanced age at which most of them 
come into the system and their short 
tenure of service. 

I believe it will be found that there 
are only about 537 persons, all Members 
of Congress, each year who are covered. 
If we enact this bill, we may multiply 
that number by at least 10. There 
would be more than 5,000 employees 
eligible this year. With the turnover 
which exists, the number could easily 
be 10,000, 20,000, or 30,000. 

As one of the coauthors of the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act, I had the hope 
and belief that, because of the reluctance 
of Members of Congress to retire, this 
fund would build up a reserve which 
would enable it to remain in the black, 
and would result in no cost to the Gov- 
ernment, 

I still cherish that hope, although I 
must be frank enough to say that 
through the years, with increasing age 
and with the building up of the years of 
service to count toward retirement, there 
will be a tendency to decrease the fund 
somewhat. I certainly would like to 
see a sound bookkeeping system estab- 
lished for the retirement fund. It is dif- 
ficult to obtain figures, and it requires 
quite a study to find out exactly where it 
stands. According to the last figures I 
saw, it was substantially in the black, 
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I fear that we are taking a step which 
needs further study. 

I now yield to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Maine [Mrs. SmITH], chairman 
of the subcommittee. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
I am very much interested in the re- 
marks made by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma, especially with ref- 
erence to the desirability or undesira- 
bility of retirement among Members of 
Congress. It seems to me that he has 
made an excellent argument in direct 
opposition to the argument which he 
made when he was calling for enactment 
of the Legislative Reorganization Act, 
and the establishment of a system of re- 
tirement for Members of Congress. 

I was also interested in his reference 
to the short terms of Senators and Rep- 
resentatives, because it seems to me that 
members of the staffs of Members of 
Congress are directly tied to that very 
point, They must depend upon the re- 
election of their Senators or Representa- 
tives. Also, it does not seem to me to 
be quite fair to say that the staff mem- 
bers who receive higher salaries are the 
ones to benefit from this proposal, be- 
cause there are very few, I think, who 
are receiving a salary of $11,600. 

There is no such thing as a “career 
branch” in the legislative branch. Any 
employee on the staff of a Senator or 
Representative can be fired at any time. 
There is no aspect of a.career branch 
in that service. There is certainly no se- 
curity in it for employees of the legis- 
lative branch of the Government. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
appreciate what my distinguished friend 
and colleague has said; but let me say 
to her that, as my hair becomes whiter 
and whiter I become more and more op- 
posed to the early retirement of Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

We cannot get away from statistics. 
Since the country started the average 
time of service of Members of Congress 
has been less than 5 years, which denies 
to more than half the membership of 
Congress the right ever to participate in 
the benefits of this fund. Members of 
Congress cannot share in such benefits 
on the basis of their shorter periods of 
service. 

Let me say again to my distinguished 
colleague, for whom I have the greatest 
respect, that in my search to expand my 
staff, when I came from the House to 
the Senate, I found it almost impossible 
to obtain experienced congressional sec- 
retaries to handle my work. Ispent more 
than a year trying to build up a staff In 
my search I discovered that practically 
100 percent of those who had previously 
been employed on the Hill were again 
gainfully employed at the same salaries 
or better salaries. In many cases they 
had gone downtown at better salaries, if 
they did not wish to remain on the Hill. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. That is the 


reason for it. They get better salaries, 


better retirement benefits, and greater 
security if they work downtown than if 
they work on the Hill. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I beg to disagree 
most respectfully. The civil-service re- 
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tirement system, which was available 
long before Congress voted one for it- 
self, in 1946, was available for almost 20 
years to members of the staff. As I 
pointed out, in the case of those receiv- 
ing salaries less than 85,000, the system 
still provides approximately 2 percent 
times their years of service, based upon 
their top salaries. That is a very im- 
portant thing. Members of Congress en- 
joy 2½ percent times their average sal- 
ary. Speaker RAYBURN’S service prob- 
bly goes back to the time when his salary 
was $7,500. He does not have the right 
which this bill would give to our legis- 
lative employees, to choose the 5 best 
years as a basis for computation of re- 
tirement benefits. I do not believe the 
two situations are comparable. I do not 
believe we should enact the proposed 
legislation without further study, as the 
distinguished Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
CARLSON] has proposed. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. The distinguished junior 
Senator from Oklahoma is regarded— 
and rightfully so—as an authority upon 
this subject. He has pointed out the 
very clear differences between the con- 
gressional retirement system and prob- 
lem and that of the employees in the 
legislative branch. 

Like the junior Senator from Okla- 
homa, I experienced difficulty in organ- 
izing the staff of my office. A great many 
of the employees now in my office are 
persons who have previously worked in 
the offices of Members of Congress who 
are no longer in Congress. The distin- 
guished junior Senator from Oklahoma 
has pointed out one advantage, at least, 
which would be given to legislative em- 
ployees, which Members of Congress 
would not enjoy. Let me inquire about 
still another benefit. Under the con- 
gressional retirement system do Mem- 
bers of Congress have any survivorship 
rights? 

Mr. MONRONEY. It is my under- 
standing that they do not. I do not be- 
lieve the law has been changed. Further 
amplifying the answer to that question, 
it is my understanding that the sum on 
deposit which the Member of Congress 
has paid in is returned to the widow or 
the survivor, plus the 2% or 3 percent 
accumulation of interest on the amount 
he has paid in. His family receives in 
return only the money which the Mem- 
ber has paid in through the years, with 
interest. 

Mr. GORE. Under the terms of the 
pending bill, legislative employees would 
be given the-benefit of the regular civil 
service system, plus whatever benefits 
they would receive through inclusion in 
the legislative retirement system, which 
would include survivorship benefits, 
There are still other advantages. So is 
not the real question whether the Sen- 
ate will on this day vote to create a spe- 
cial privileged group of employees in the 
legislative branch, thus discriminating 
against other Government employees? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Tennes- 
see for his contribution. 
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I should like to raise a question with 
the distinguished chairman of the sub- 
committee. When the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act was passed we carefully 
established a cutoff date, as related to 
the date when the act was passed. 
That eliminated many distinguished 
Members of the Senate and House who 
had served for 10 or 15 years, but who 
had retired or had been eliminated in 
election contests a short time before the 
act became effective. Those Members 
were denied the benefits of the retire- 
ment system. AsI read the pending bill, 
in computing benefits under the proposed 
law any legislative employee, even if his 
service were interrupted, could claim the 
full term of his service on the Hill in 
making the computations, I should like 
to ask the distinguished chairman of the 
subcommittee if that is not the case. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
my attention was distracted for the mo- 
ment. Will the Senator please repeat 
the question? 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Legislative 
Reorganization Act established a cutoff 
date with respect to eligibility for re- 
tirement benefits. I have carefully read 
the pending bill, and although I have 
been unable to look up the other cita- 
tions as I read the bill, those now em- 
ployed could go back for 20 years and 
take any 5 years of service as a basis for 
computations under the congressional 
retirement system. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. The Senator 
is correct. That is another detail that 
could very easily be corrected when the 
time comes to make other adjustments; 
but the issue here is whether our em- 
ployees shall be included in the same re- 
tirement system in which we ourselves 
are included. Perhaps there are some 
irregularities in our own retirement sys- 
tem which could be corrected at the 
Same time. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I believe there are 
some features of the retirement system 
that need to be corrected. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator from 
Oklahoma made the statement, as I un- 
derstand, that congressional employees 
could carry the preference obtained by 
congressional employment with them if 
they took employment downtown. I 
have an employee who worked for many 
years with the State Department. If I 
should find it necessary to dispense with 
his services, could he return to a Federal 
position downtown under a different 
pension system from the one enjoyed by 
employees sitting in the same office with 
him downtown? 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. ANDERSON. He would have re- 
tained a certain preference because of 
his service for the Senate? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Such employees 
would be entitled not only to the 2% 
percent on retirement for service on 
Capitol Hill, but for service downtown 
also. I am not so sure about that point, 
and that is one of the reasons why I am 
anxious to have the bill considered by 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
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Service. I believe such employees could 
acquire certain credits of 242 percent on 
retirement for service with the legisla- 
tive branch, and could carry the credit 
downtown with them. The bill, as I 
have tried to bring out, shows one very 
serious defect in that it has no cutoff 
date. With respect to the retirement of 
Members of Congress we did provide a 
cutoff date when the act was passed. 

Senators must not think that there 
has not been serious pressure exerted to 
include Members of Congress who served 
before, enactment of the act provided 
they paid for their back service as Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. With reference to 
the question raised by the Senator from 
New Mexico, I may say that I raised that 
particular question with reference to 
the bill, and the answer was in the af- 
firmative, namely, that such employees 
could carry downtown an accumulation 
of about one-half of their total service 
in the legislative branch and credit it to 
the higher bracket. 

Mr. MONRONEY. In other words, 50 
percent would mean that if they served 
for 5 years on Capitol Hill and served 
downtown for 10 years, they would get 
credit for at least half of the employ- 
ment downtown based on the congres- 
sional formula. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; that would be 
the effect. As the Senator from New 
Mexico has pointed out, after one of 
these employees has qualified under the 
system and then goes downtown, he 
would be working across the desk, doing 
the same job and receiving the same 
salary as an employee downtown, and 
contributing the same amount, but 
would draw 60 percent more in benefits 
than the other employee. That is an 
impossible situation to have established. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I may say in con- 
clusion—and I hope the Senate will refer 
the bill to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service—if Members of the 
Senate and of the House wish to estab- 
lish a new system of retirement benefits 
for more than 2 million Federal workers 
they should pass the bill as it is before 
the Senate today, we can be certain that 
within 12 months the pressure will be so 
great that the entire career service of 
2 million employees will be placed on the 
2% percent base. Whatever we do for 
ourselves, whether it is passing a salary 
increase bill or enacting retirement ben- 
efits, even for Members of the Senate and 
the House, will set a pattern for demands 
for increases all down the line. 

I give warning that, if the bill is 
passed, it will be the beginning of our 
being asked—if we take care of our own 
employees who work under almost exact- 
ly the same situation as employees down- 
town; except perhaps working conditions 
are better—that the other Federal em- 
ployees be given the same consideration 
that congressional employees are re- 
ceiving. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. I think there are other 
differences between our employees and 
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the employees downtown. An employee 
downtown, at least if he is an admin- 
istrative assistant, is entitled to his ex- 
penses when he is on a job anywhere in 
the United States. When it is necessary 
for us to take a sizable staff with us, 
the employees have to pay their own ex- 
penses. They can be fired at any time. 
Their tenure is very short. I myself have 
lost five very capable young men who 
have gone to my State and found ex- 
cellent jobs in private business. They 
were World War II veterans, with the 
exception of two of them. If we could do 
something to encourage capable young 
men to stay in the service of Congress 
I believe we would be doing something 
worth while. 

By referring the bill to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service—and I 
have all the respect in the world for that 
committee—with the short time remain- 
ing before adjournment, it would mean 
that the bill would be killed. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Undoubtedly there 
are benefits such as travel allowances, 
for employees downtown, if they travel 
on official business, which our employees 
do not receive. Perhaps there is a bet- 
ter annual-leave situation downtewn. 
However, our employees do not have a 
day deducted from their salary if they 
want to go to a dentist to have a tooth 
fixed. They are not required to be here 
on the stroke of 9 and work until the 
stroke of 5 without being downrated. 
When Congress rings down the curtain— 
as I hope it will by the end of the 
month—no longer will our specialists be 
under the high pressure of work which 
they experience during the 6 or 7 months 
Congress is in session. There will be 
a rather placid atmosphere prevailing 
among the Senate Office Building staffs 
and those in the House. 

I am sure I know what I am talking 
about, because I have been around in 
both shops for 15 years. It is not the 
same kind of meat-grinder or Simon 
Legree type of employment we are ask- 
ing to relieve by the pending bill. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine, Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. With refer- 
ence to the Senator’s remark about plac- 
id atmosphere, the Senator from Maine, 
too, has been around in both the Senate 
and the House for 18 years, both as an 
employee and as a Member of Congress. 
When the day comes that there is a plac- 
id atmosphere in the offices of the Sen- 
ate and the House, I would like to see it. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator from 
Oklahoma will say that he regrets he has 
not been able to serve as a staff mem- 
ber from the State of Maine where the 
beautiful climate and scenery make it 
a very pleasant place indeed to which to 
return to when Congress adjourns. I 
have never seen a day absolutely meas- 
ured by the clock or a 40-hour week 
ridigity observed in offices after Con- 
gress has adjourned. 

Maybe it is true in other offices, but I 
have visited many offices, and I do not 
believe that it is quite so rigid a life 
after adjournment as it is while Con- 
gress is in session, or as it is downtown. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield further? 
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Mr. MONRONEY. I am glad to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Maine. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Inasmuch as 
the distinguished Senator from Okla- 
homa has referred to my staff, for the in- 
formation of the Senator from Okla- 
homa, my staff does not go to Maine 
when Congress adjourns. It stays right 
here in Washington and works just as 
hard and on just as regular a working 
schedule as when the Senate is in 
session. I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma if he has not re- 
ceived asistance from members of my 
staff on many occasions? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Certainly; and the 
Senator from Maine has one of the finest 
staffs in the Senate, and I have been de- 
lighted to have their cooperation. 

However, I have no apologies to make 
to the personnel of our committees or to 
our administrative assistants, because 
the junior Senator from Oklahoma was 
the coauthor of the act which lifted the 
ceiling on salaries from $7,500 a year to 
$11,600 a year. He was also the co- 
author of the act which took out of cler- 
ical status some positions on our com- 
mittees and gave us experts to serve com- 
mittees, and most of their salaries are 
fixed at $11,600 a year. 

I believe the bill should be referred to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. Ido not believe there 
has been any discussion as to what the 
bill might cost if it should be passed, and 
I believe for the Record there ought to 
be incorporated into the debate a state- 
ment I have received from the Retire- 
ment Division of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. I wish to read two paragraphs: 

For the employee whose salary exceeds 
$5,000 and whose total service would be cred- 
ited under the 244-percent formula proposed 
in the bill, annuity benefits would be in- 
creased by two-thirds. As an example, the 
annuity of a $6,000 employee retiring at age 
50 with 30 years of service is $2,700 under 
present law. Under S. 2175 it would be 
$4,500. The increase of $1,800 would be 
worth over $20,000 to the retiring employee. 


Mr. MONRONEY. May I ask, as we 
go along, whether annuities are what we 
are giving under the bill to our em- 
ployees, and are not a part of the con- 
gressional system? 

Mr. CARLSON. That is correct. 
is a present, so to speak. As I said: 

Under S. 2175 it would be $4,500. The 
increase of $1,800 would be worth over 
$20,000 to the retiring employee. 

I am not critical of our employees, but 
I believe these facts should be brought 
out. I read further: 

The cost of the bill would depend pri- 
marily upon the number of employees elect- 
ing coverage under the Retirement Act, and 
upon the number rendering the minimum of 
6 years of service required for the higher 
benefits of S. 2175. If only one-half of legis- 
lative employees met these conditions, the 
additional annual cost to the Government 
under the bill would be about $500,000. 


In this day when we are concerned 
with budgets and expenses, and at this 
time when we are so concerned with the 


It 
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obligations upon the retirement system 
that we are spending half a million dol- 
lars in making a study to determine what 
the situation in 1958 will be, certainly we 
should be concerned with whether the 
fund would be insolvent. 

Senators may say that if the bill is 
referred to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, the bill will be dead. 
However, the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] is 
a most able member of that committee. 
He helped write the Legislative Reorgan- 
ization Act. I think, the Senate should 
at least give the committee an oppor- 
tunity to study the bill and see whether 
„ amendments can be made 
to it. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I do not 
think it is right to compare the em- 
ployees in our offices with the employees 
in the executive agencies downtown. 
The employees downtown are career em- 
ployees who intend, at least, to make 
that work their regular work for a long 
period of time, or perhaps their life 
work, and hope for promotions from time 
to time. 

However, the employees in our offices 
are, for the most part, brought to Wash- 
ington from our home States. It is true 
that there is a pool on which we can 
draw when we need temporary assist- 
ance, but I believe that most of us bring 
with us young men and young women 
from our home States. Their service is 
of particular value to us because they 
are familiar with the conditions in our 
home States. As a result, they are worth 
more to us than are persons who are not 
familiar with those conditions. 

When we terminate our service, most 
of our employees return home with us. 
They do not wish to accept employment 
in the executive agencies downtown. 
Since I have served in Congress, I think 
I have had only one regular employee 
who was not from my own State; and so 
far as I know, only one of my regular 
employees from my own State has taken 
a job downtown. Others from time to 
time go to other parts of the country or 
return home. 

We cannot properly compare the leg- 
islative employees with the employees in 
the executive agencies, who are guaran- 
teed their jobs so long as they comply 
with the rules and regulations of the 
agencies for which they work; and after 
they have civil-service status, they can 
be transferred to other Government jobs. 
However, that is not the case with our 
employees—who come from Maine, Min- 
nesota, Rhode Island, or other States. 
When we are defeated or when we retire, 
our employees are out of work, and have 
to shift for themselves. Some of them 
do get other positions in Washington; 
but others do not. Their occupation is 
hazardous. 

Special provisions are made for the 
benefit of employees in the executive 
branch of the Government who have 
hazardous jobs; they are permitted to 
retire at an earlier age, and so forth. 
However, if there is an occupation that 
is more hazardous from the standpoint of 
tenure than that of one who works for a 
Member of Congress, I do not know what 
itis. It is true that sometimes our suc- 
cessors in office employ those who have 
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worked for their predecessors, and it is 
to their advantage to do so. But there 
is no guaranty that that will happen. 

There is no doubt in our minds what 
this bill means. It may not be a perfect 
bill and it may give these employees a 
slight advantage over the advantage we 
ourselves enjoy. But this is the only 
bill of this sort that we shall have a 
chance to enact at this session. If there 
are inequities in the bill, they can be 
ironed out in conference. 

So, Mr. President, if we really wish to 
extend to the employees in our offices the 
benefits that we ourselves enjoy, and if 
we wish to make it possible for them to 
have the assurance of reasonably ade- 
quate retirement benefits when they 
return home, we should realize that this 
bill gives us the only chance we shall 
have at this session to take action along 
that line. 

It has been suggested that more study 
be made of this matter.. Mr. President, 
every Member of the Senate knows what 
this bill means. It means that we are 
trying to give the employees in our offices 
the same advantage that we ourselves 
have. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, wil] 
the Senator from Vermont yield to me 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Payne in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Vermont yield to the Senator from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator from 
Vermont will admit, however, will he not, 
that the civil service retirement system, 
to which I have referred on many occa- 
sions, and which in some degree is as 
good as the retirement system which ap- 
plies to Members of Congress—is avail- 
able to every employee of the House and 
the Senate and of the congressional com- 
mittees at a moment's notice to the prop- 
er authorities, These employees can 
join that system tomorrow, if they wish 
to do so. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think most of our of- 
fice employees do not carry that type 
of retirement. I think most of our em- 
ployees feel that they are taking the 
same risks that we ourselves take. I 
believe they feel that they are taking 
those risks when they leave their homes 
and come to Washington and rent apart- 
ments or other quarters here. They are 
taking those risks and they are casting 
their fortunes with ours, and not with 
civil service employees who are guaran- 
teed work and are guaranteed regular 
promotions. ‘Those employees deserve 
those benefits, of course, but they cer- 
tainly have the benefit of advantages 
which are not available to the legisla- 
tive employees. 

Mr. President, there is no use kid- 
ding ourselves or trying to kid any- 
one else. We know what this bill means, 
If we wish to return to our offices and 
say to our office staffs, “We are going to 
continue to take advantage of the re- 
tirement benefits we have, but we are not 
going to permit you to have comparable 
benefit of the same type of plan,” we can 
do that, of course. 

But I hope the Senate will vote against 
the referral of this bill, because a vote to 
refer the bill will be a vote to kill the 
bill. At this session we shall not have 
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another chance to take action on this 
subject. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Vermont yield to me? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think we have 
heard some good points regarding the 
limitations of the bill, but I believe there 
should be a little more documentation in 
connection with the points the Senator 
from Vermont has been making. 

First of all, legislative employees are 
not affected by veterans’ preference; 
they have no such protection. 

In the second place, legislative em- 
ployees do not have the benefit of what 
are known as “bumping” preferences. In 
other words, a regular merit system civil 
service employee in a particular category 
can, if he has a certain amount of sen- 
iority, go from one agency to another, at 
the time of a shift or a reduction of per- 
sonnel, and can “bump” one employee 
after another, clear down to the bottom 
of the barrel. They have that right un- 
der the civil service system. 

Furthermore, I think it should be 
pointed out that the legislative em- 
ployees are frequently called upon to 
do extra work. However, they are not 
paid time and one-half for overtime; 
and they are not given compensatory 
time, as has been recommended, and as 
applies to some agencies of the Govern- 
ment. 

To be sure, it may be said that when 
Congress is in recess, the activities of 
some of the legislative employees slow 
down. However, the work that is done 
is just about as good as the supervision. 
If a Member of Congress properly su- 
pervises his office staff, there will be 
ample work for his employees to do. 

I do not think the work of the legis- 
lative employees can properly be com- 
pared with the work of the employees 
of the executive agencies, because the 
legislative employees are called upon to 
do many things the executive agency em- 
ployees are not called upon to do. Fur- 
thermore, the legislative employees work 
many hours in addition to the normal 
40-hour workweek. Although this year 
Congress may take a recess around the 
ist of August, I may say that I have 
been a Member of the Senate for 5 years, 
and for the first 3 years the Senate re- 
mained in session until September or 
October; and there was plenty of work 
to be done by our office staffs—for in- 
stance, in connection with taking final 
action on reports—between then and 
the first of the year, when the new ses- 
sion began. 

I believe that some of the weaknesses 
of the bill have been pointed out, but 
they can be corrected here on the floor 
of the Senate. 

I think the Senator from Vermont has 
truly stated that the legislative em- 
ployees cannot properly be compared 
with employees of the executive agencies. 
The employees of the executive agencies 
have seniority; but what seniority does 
the legislative employee have? He has 
only the seniority of knowing his Mem- 
ber of Congress. He has no more pro- 
tection than that available to a Mem- 
ber of Congress. His only advantage 
comes, perhaps, from knowing some of 
the right people. In taking action in 
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regard to the status of the legislative 
employees, we must keep in mind that 
they are in a special category. 

The civil-service retirement system 
applies to executive and administrative 
employees. Ihave great respect for that 
system. As a member of the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service, I have 
worked on bills affecting it. But I may 
say that those in authority surely drag 
their feet when it comes to remodeling 
and revising the retirement program. 
The retirement board can think of more 
reasons why we ought not to do some- 
thing than any other group I have seen. 
I think it is about time that this body 
set an example as to how employees 
ought to be treated. By the pending 
proposal we would not be giving them 
any undue benefits. We would not be 
giving them much more than we give 
ourselves, and if we do not have the 
courage to give ourselves what we ought 
to have, then let us not punish our 
employees. 

The employees are not going to run 
away from Government service. I agree 
with the Senator from Vermont that the 
vast number of the legislative employees 
come to Washington with their Repre- 
sentatives and Senators and they go 
home with them. Most of them do not 
go downtown from the Hill and I will 
tell my colleagues why they do not. 
Every time 100,000 employees are cut off 
the regular civil service, as is now be- 
ing done, they have priority rights of 
reemployment, and they know every 
trick in the book with reference to how 
to get back on the list. 

It is going to take a pretty-fast-step- 
ping stenographer and secretary on 
Capitol Hill to be able to get around 
the civil-service reemployment rights of 
those who by law have those rights. I 
am not criticizing them; I am for the 
civil-service system. But we do not have 
civil service in the Congress, and so long 
as we do not have civil service, with 
seniority, and with the kind of retire- 
ment that comes from long-term secu- 
rity, then we must legislate specially for 
the employees of the legisative branch. 
In saying this I do not mean to question 
many of the facts which have been 
brought out by the Senator from Okla- 
home [Mr. Monroney]. 

I thank the Senator from Vermont for 
yielding. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, before 
yielding to the Senator from New York, 
I may point out that if the bill goes to 
conference, it will go, as I understand, 
to a conference committee composed of 
members of the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee of the House and 
members of the Senate Committee on 
Government Operations. Certainly they 
should be able to iron out any inequities 
or injustices which may be found in the 
bill as it passes. I do not pretend to 
say whether the bill should have been 
a bill from the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service or whether it should 
have been a bill from the Committee 
on Government Operations, though I be- 
lieve it was perfectly proper to have had 
it under the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, 
which committee, I believe, handled the 
original bill providing retirement for 
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Members of the Congress. But I do be- 
lieve this is the only chance we are going 
to have to provide retirement for our 
employees. Our employees, for the most 
part, are as far away from home as we 
are. It is true that during certain 
months of the year there may not be 
so much work to be done, but I submit 
it is no less arduous to be a thousand 
miles from home, during the time when 
there is less work to be done, than to be 
in a position where there is something 
going on and some work to be done all 
the time. 

It is true that some of the employees 
acquire valuable experience in our of- 
fices. Nevertheless, it is also true that 
a great majority of them have nothing 
to which they may look forward, except 
to return home and look for a job at the 
end of a session. 

Mr. IVES and Mr. MONRONEY ad- 
dressed the Chair. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Vermont yield; and if 
so, to whom? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield first to the Sen- 
ator from New York. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I have an 
idea that the Senator from Oklahoma 
may have a question he desires to ask. 
If he has, I suggest we dispose of the 
question before I enter the discussion. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Could the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin, the beloved chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, tell me why 

Mr. AIKEN. If I may interrupt the 
Senator from Oklahoma, I think he is 
perhaps visualizing the beloved former 
Senator from Wisconsin who at one time 
sat in the adjoining seat to where I am 
now sitting. Irefer to the Honorable Bob 
La Follette, one of the finest Senators 
who ever sat on this floor, and who was 
a co-sponsor, with the then Representa- 
tive from Oklahoma, of the bill which 
provides retirement for Members of the 
Senate and House. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Vermont for 
correcting my slip of the tongue. 

Mr. AIKEN. I am sorry I interrupted 
the Senator from Oklahoma, but I 
thought the correction was in order. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator from 
Vermont has made an impressive plea 
not to remove legislative employees from 
the payroll without any retirement pro- 
tection. But will he tell the Senate about 
the retirement system, and forget about 
the fact that about 400,000 former Gov- 
ernment employees are now walking the 
streets of Washington and of other cit- 
ies in the country, carrying nothing but 
a hunting license, looking for employ- 
ment? 

Let us not deceive ourselves into 
thinking that congressional employees 
have no career service and protection 
but that all other Government workers 
are guaranteed their jobs. Let us admit 
that both classes of employees are some- 
what insecure in being able to find jobs. 
Let the distinguished and beloved Sen- 
ator from Vermont tell the Congress why 
the civil service retirement system, 
which provides for figuring retirement 
on at least 1 and 2 percent of the best 
top pay employees have ever enjoyed— 
not average pay, but the best top pay— 
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together with annuities for their fami- 
lies—which do not exist under the sen- 
atorial and congressional retirement, but 
which our employees would have under 
the pending bill—is not adequate for 
legislative employees. Will he tell me 
why the system which we consider ade- 
quate, sensible, sane, and just for 2 mil- 
lion Government employees is so obnox- 
fous and so penurious and so distasteful 
that the employees of Congress should 
not take advantage of it? 

Mr. AIKEN. The civil service retire- 
ment system is not obnoxious, nor is 
it penurious. However, the fact re- 
mains that very few of our employees 
on Capitol Hill have seen fit to avail 
themselves of it. I believe that is be- 
cause they feel that they are a part of 
the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment, and therefore feel out of place, 
and not at home, under a setup of that 
kind. I do not know what prompts 
them to do as they do. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I do not think 
that, as the retirement checks come in 
during their old age, as they sit in the 
rocking chair, they are going to care 
whether it comes out of a congressional 
retirement fund or whether it comes out 
of the civil-service retirement fund. I 
do not believe there is any stigma at- 
tached to it, or that there is any class 
system attached to it. 

Perhaps a bit of history would be in- 
teresting. The Congress once passed a 
bill to provide a retirement system 
which accorded Members of Congress 
the benefits of the civil-service retire- 
ment system, and which gave them, 
rather oddly, a right to participate with- 
out paying back fully for previous serv- 
ice. It was a privilege enjoyed in past 
years by our employees of being covered 
into the civil-service retirement system 
and of being able to retire at top wage, 
with partial reimbursement to the civil- 
service fund which was extended to 
Congressmen. When the Congress 
voted for that measure, granting Mem- 
bers of Congress rights to the retire- 
ment fund, the country was indignant. 

It was for that reason that the law 
was repealed quickly at the next session 
of the Congress, In the later bill, the 
congressional retirement contribution 
rate was boosted to 6 percent, when Fed- 
eral employees paid but 4 percent, and 
safeguards were provided against an- 
nuities and many other things which 
our employees and other Government 
employees enjoy. This program is still 
available and would assist our congres- 
sional staff employees. I do not know 
why only 47 percent of them joined the 
system. 

Mr. AIKEN. It is for the same rea- 
son that Members of the Senate would 
not go under the retirement system ap- 
plicable to the agencies downtown. I 
do not think that 6 out of a total of the 
96 Members of the Senate would wish 
to participate in retirement of that na- 
ture. Yet, when we set up our own sys- 
tem, I do not care to say how many have 
taken advantage of it, but certainly 
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those who had no other independent 
means certainly would be shortsighted 
if they did not participate in the retire- 
ment. I now yield to the Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I shall be 
very brief in what I have to say. It is 
based on my long legislative experience— 
not so long here as it has been in other 
places. I have been greatly distressed 
ever since I have been in Washington 
because of the inadequacy of the pension 
system in respect to our own employees. 
A great deal has been said during the 
discussion about joining the regular sys- 
tem to which employees generally be- 
long. I want to point out that from the 
standpoint of the ordinary legislative 
employee there is no inducement what- 
ever. They have need for special pro- 
tection of their own, and that, as I un- 
derstand, is the purpose of the bill now 
before us. 

A great deal has been said about leg- 
islative employees having a sort of a va- 
cation when the session is over, but not 
very much has been said about employ- 
ees in this building and in the building 
across the street from us, the Senate Of- 
fice Building, and, I assume the same 
applies in the House Office Building, 
some of whom work 10, 12, or more hours 
a day during a session. A job in a legis- 
lative body is not a job where the em- 
ployee punches a time clock. He must 
work until the job is finished, whether 
he ever gets to bed or not. That is some- 
thing which is sometimes forgotten in 
dealing with questions of this kind. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. IVES. I yield, 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
did not intend to enter into the debate, 
but I should like to say that I agree 
with the Senator from New York with 
regard to legislative employees. I do not 
know as to other offices, or offices with 
which the distinguished Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr, Monroney] may be fa- 
miliar, but I can personally testify as to 
the situation in the office of the senior 
Senator from California and in the office 
of my junior colleague. I am sure that 
the same is true with regard to the offices 
of most of the other Senators. 

In private life my business is the news- 
paper business. I used to think that was 
a fairly hectic life, but it is like an old- 
man’s home compared with working in a 
Senator’s office, certainly, when we con- 
sider the long hours of our employees, 
the loyalty and devotion they give, and 
the limited salaries they can be paid. I 
certainly think the record should be clear 
on the point. 

Of course, I am not in position to tes- 
tify that this bill is perfect, indeed, I do 
not think there is such a thing as a per- 
fect piece of legislation, but I do think 
something needs to be done. I hope that 
if the bill is not referred and it goes to 
conference, the conferees will be able to 
make some of the corrections which un- 
doubtedly need to be made in this bill, as 
in any other bill passed by either House 
of Congress. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I am very 
grateful to the Senator from California 
for his remarks. As a matter of fact, he 
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has anticipated, in part, what I had in- 
tended to say, for which I am also grate- 
ful, because it saves my voice. 

Mr. President, it has been emphasized 
again and again in this discussion that 
this is not a perfect bill. The Senator 
from California just said so, and I dare 
stand here and say we cannot frame a 
perfect bill along these lines. I have 
had something to do with pension legis- 
lation of one kind or another over many 
years. It is a matter of trial and error. 
We can get all the actuaries we want, but 
when we get through there is always 
some factor that has not been con- 
sidered. 

This is a step in the right direction. 
It should have been taken years ago. It 
is a recognition of certain conditions 
which should have been rectified years 
ago. Therefore, Mr. President, I am ab- 
solutely opposed to the referral of this 
bill or to any other action with refer- 
ence to it except its passage. I hope it 
will be passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON] 
to refer the bill to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

Mr. KNOWLAND and other Senators 
requested the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I was 
trying to get recognition. What is the 
pending question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Kansas to refer the bill 
to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, if the 
motion is defeated, then the pending 
question would be my amendment, would 
it not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 

a parliamentary inquiry. À 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Will the Chair 
advise the Senate whether a vote “nay” 
is for the bill and a vote “yea” is for re- 
ferral. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A nega- 
tive vote will keep the bill before the 
Senate. An affirmative vote will be in 
favor of referring the bill to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is a vote against re- 
ferral in favor of the amendment to raise 
deductions to 9 percent? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair rules that is not a proper parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The Clerk will call the roll on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Kansas, 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Connecticut IMr. 
Busu], the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS], the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Griswotp], the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Martin], the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. McCartuy], the Senator 
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from Ohio [Mr. Tarr], and the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse] are necessar- 
ily absent. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Tosey], the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Bricker], and the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] are absent on 
official business. If present and voting 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
TosBEY] and the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Witry] would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL], 
the Senator from Arkansas (Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], and the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. KILGORE] are absent by 
leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EasTLand], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK], the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. NxELYI, and 
the Senator from Rhode Island IMr. 
PasTorE] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. KENNEDY] is necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 21, 
nays 56, as follows: 


YEAS—21 
Anderson Carlson Monroney 
Barrett Dworshak Purtell 
Beall Goldwater Robertson 
Butler, Md. Gore Russell 
Butler, Nebr. Jenner Stennis 
Byrd Johnston, S. C. Welker 
Capehart Mansfield Williams 
NAYS—56 

Aiken Hennings Malone 
Bennett Hickenlooper McCarran 
Bridges Hill McClellan 
Case Hoey Millikin 
Chavez Holland Mundt 
Clements Humphrey Murray 

per Hunt Payne 
Cordon Ives Potter 
Dirksen Jackson Saltonstall 
Douglas Johnson, Colo. Schoeppel 
Duff Johnson, Tex. Smathers 
Ellender Kerr Smith, Maine 
Ferguson Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Frear Kuchel Sparkman 
George Langer Symington 
Gillette Lehman Thye 
Green Lennon Watkins 
Hayden Long Young 
Hendrickson Magnuson 

NOT VOTING—19 

Bricker Kefauver Neely 
Bush Kennedy Pastore 
Daniel Kilgore Taft 
Eastland Martin Tobey 
Flanders Maybank Wiley 
Fulbright McCarthy 
Griswold Morse 


So Mr. Cartson’s motion to refer the 
bill to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question recurs on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the senior Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, is the 
amendment about to be voted on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Delaware, which would require legisla- 
tive employees to pay 9 percent? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. And Senators 6 percent? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No. My amend- 
ment would likewise increase the deduc- 
tions required of Members of Congress. 
I am sure the Senator from Vermont 
will join in the request for the yeas and 
nays. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays have been requested, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, just a 
short time ago the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney], advised the Sen- 
ate that the senatorial “kitty,” or pool, 
or whatever it may be called, was very 
largely in the black, with the payments 
on a 6-percent basis. Evidently 6 per- 
cent is adequate, and really more than 
adequate, to pay the retirement benefits 
accruing to Members of the Senate. I 
do not see the advantage in increasing 
the deduction to 9 percent at this time. 
I not only do not see the advantage of 
it, I do not see the commonsense of it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
point out that it is no disgrace for the 
United States accounts to be in the black. 
Let us keep them in the black. 

When the retirement system was es- 
tablished, civil-service employees were 
paying into the fund 3% percent of their 
salaries. The payment was advanced to 
around 4%, and at that time they re- 
ceived 50 percent less benefits than did 
Members of Congress. But under the 
reorganization act Members of Congress 
were required to pay into the retirement 
fund 6 percent. In the last 4 years de- 
ductions of other employees have been 
advanced so that they too are now pay- 
ing 6 percent, which is exactly the same 
that Members of Congress are paying. 

Ours were not increased proportion- 
ately; they should have been. 

We have advanced those deductions 
with respect to the other 2½ million 
employees to 6 percent, which is exactly 
the same as we are paying into the 
fund today. If we are to increase the 
benefits of legislative employees by 60 
percent—and I may say that I will vote 
for the bill if the beneficiaries will pay 
its cost—then we must increase the de- 
ductions. That holds true for Members 
of Congress as well as for other em- 
ployees. We cannot justify a Member 
of Congress or a legislative employee 
taking out of the retirement fund 60 
percent more than any other employee, 
when they are all putting the same 
amount into the fund. 

Prior to the bill which is being con- 
sidered today, retirement benefits for 
Members of Congress were computed on 
the basis of the average salary and the 
average contribution over the period of 
service. Every salary was taken into 
consideration. If a Member worked for 
a certain period for $7,500 a year, that 
would bring down his retirement benefits. 

I repeat that the retirement fund for 
Members of Congress is computed on the 
basis of the average salary over the pe- 
riod of service, whereas in the case of 
the civilian employees whom it is pro- 
posed to include in this fund, the bene- 
fits are not computed on the basis of 
their average contribution to the fund 
or average salary over a period of years. 
They are computed on the basis of the 
highest 5 years during their service, 
which gives them greater benefits than 
any Member of Congress receives. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Would the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Delaware raise 
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the contribution of Members of Congress 
from 6 percent to 9 percent? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It would. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. T yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The amendment 
of the Senator from Delaware, I think, 
illustrates the difference I have tried to 
express 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
may we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will suspend until the Senate is 
in order. It is extremely difficult for the 
official reporters to follow the debate. 
It is only a matter of courtesy to abide 
by the rule of order until the debate is 
concluded. 

The Senator from Delaware has 
yielded to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, the 
amendment sought to be placed in the 
bill by the Senator from Delaware illus- 
trates what I tried to bring out a while 
ago. 

We tried to provide for a constructive 
and self-financing retirement system 
which Members of Congress could join. 
We had hoped and believed that, because 
of the peculiar nature of our duties— 
and particularly because of what I 
stressed a while ago, our extreme reluc- 
tance to retire at any age so long as we 
were able physically to carry on this 
work—for a great many years the fund 
would be self-sustaining and self-sup- 
porting. I have tried hard this after- 
noon to obtain reliable figures showing 
the condition of the fund. I have just 
been informed by those in charge of the 
fund that slightly more than $1 million 
has been paid out of the fund to Mem- 
bers of Congress upon retirement since 
1946. During that period there have 
been a great many changes in personnel. 
The greatest change was during the 80th 
Congress. Many men were eligible for 
retirement. However, from 1946 to June 
1953, slightly more than $1 million has 
been paid out. I am trying to obtain 
figures showing the amounts paid in. I 
have the figures for the Senate. Almost 
half the figure which I have mentioned 
has been paid in by the Senate alone. 
The payment by the Senate totals $428,- 
293.28. Multiplying that figure by a fac- 
tor representing the relative size of mem- 
bership of the House and Senate, we get 
a figure four times that amount. The 
amount paid in would be at least two 
and a half million dollars, and a little 
more than $1 million has been paid out. 

The peculiar nature of this retirement 
fund makes it suitable to Members of 
Congress, who come into the system late 
in life, and who do not serve for long 
periods of time. As I stated, more than 
half the Members never become eligible 
for retirement benefits, because a 5-year 
minimum service is required to establish 
eligibility to participate in retirement 
benefits. 

Isupported the motion torecommit the 
bill for further study to the Civil Service 
Committee in order that this important 
problem might be given mature consider- 
ation. I do not believe it would be wise 
to act upon this important proposal in a 
hurry. We would be acting in the dark, 
without actuarial figures. I hope this 
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fund will prove to be actuarially sound; 
and I believe it will be for many years 
tocome. Ido not believe that we should 
rush blindly into a proposal to increase 
the contribution to 9 percent. The pro- 
posal is to increase the contribution by 
50 percent, although apparently our own 
fund is actuarially sound thus far. 
There is a surplus of one and a half or 
two million dollars still in the fund. I 
believe we ought to go slow. 

The employees we are worrying about 
can join the civil-service retirement sys- 
tem tomorrow afternoon and obtain full 
credit for all their constructive service 
downtown and on Capitol Hill. In 
many cases, for the average worker it is 
a better deal, because it provides for 
annuities for surviving dependents, 
which the congressional retirement sys- 
tem does not provide. Yet the system 
which is provided for our employees does 
contain such provision. I think we 
should be careful about rushing into a 
decision without due consideration. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I agree with the 
Senator from Oklahoma. It is most un- 
fortunate that we find ourselves in the 
position of trying to legislate on such an 
important matter on the floor of the 
Senate. However, the circumstances 
are that the policy committee decided 
that this was important legislation. 
Today in its meeting it decided that the 
question must be determined today. So 
the bill was brought before the Senate. 
All other business has been suspended. 

Let us settle the question. Let us not 
forget that we are not voting merely on 
a provision for four or five hundred em- 
ployees who are being brought into the 
system. When we vote on this question 
we must bear in mind the demand which 
will inevitably follow with respect to re- 
tirement benefits for the other 24 mil- 
lion Federal employees. If we can raise 
the retirement benefits for 500 or 600 
legislative employees by 60 percent, on 
an actuarially sound basis, without in- 
creasing their contribution to the retire- 
ment fund, how can we say that we can- 
not do the same thing for all the other 
Government employees? 

As to the difference in the service 
record, I shall not enter into a discussion 
of that question. The civil-service re- 
tirement fund never was intended to be 
a relief program. The civil-service re- 
tirement fund is supposed to be an in- 
surance fund, for which the employees 
pay. The benefits should represent 
something which they can take home 
with them with pride. They should not 
walk away from the window feeling that 
we are giving them something. They 
pay for it. If a contribution of 6 per- 
cent will pay for such benefits, then it 
will pay for an increase in retirement 
benefits for 2% million employees. 
Every Member of the Senate knows that 
it will not do it. Therefore, if we are 
to increase the benefits by 60 percent, 
let us increase the contribution, and re- 
quire a payment of 50 percent more into 
the fund. That is what it is estimated 
will be necessary. 

I ask that my amendment be adopted 
and sent to the House, where I hope the 
subject will receive more mature con- 
sideration. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. WILLIAMs]. 

The amendment, as it has been re- 
duced to writing, will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. At the end of the 
ors it is proposed to insert the follow- 


Sec. 2. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, the amount required to be de- 
ducted and withheld from, or to be deposited, 
with respect to the compensation of any 
Member of Congress or any officer or em- 
ployee within the class of officers or employ- 
ees who were made eligible for the benefits 
of the Civil Service Retirement Act of 1930, 
as amended, by the act of July 13, 1937, or 
the act of June 21, 1947, shall be 9 percent 
for any period of service subsequent to the 
date of enactment of this act. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Delaware as it 
has been stated. On this question the 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Busy], the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS], the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. GRISWOLD], the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Martin], the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. McCartuy], the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Tart], and the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Tosey], the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Bricker], and the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] are absent on offi- 
cial business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. TOBEY] would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], and the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. KILGORE] are absent by leave 
of the Senate. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND], the Senator from Tennessee 
Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK], the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. NEELY], and 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pastore] are absent on official business, 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY] is necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 19, 
nays 58, as follows: 


YEAS—19 
Barrett Frear Murray 
Beall Gillette Purtell 
Butler, Md. Goldwater Robertson 
Byrd Gore Welker 
Carlson Jenner Williams 
Cooper Mansfield 
Dworshak Mundt 

NAYS—58 
Aiken Ferguson Jackson 
Anderson George Johnson, Colo. 
Bennett Green Johnson, Tex. 
Bridges Hayden Johnston, S. C. 
Butler, Nebr. Hendrickson Kerr 
Capehart Hennings Knowland 
Case Hickenlooper Kuchel 
Chavez Hill Langer 
Clements Hoey Lehman 
Cordon Holland Lennon 
Douglas Humphrey Long 
Duff Hunt Magnuson 
Ellender Ives Malone 


McCarran Saltonstall Symington 
McClellan Schoeppel Thye 
Millikin Smathers Watkins 
Monroney Smith, Maine Wiley 
Payne Smith, N. J. Young 
Potter Sparkman 
Russell Stennis 
NOT VOTING—19 

Bricker Griswold Morse 
Bush Kefauver Neely 
Daniel Kennedy Pastore 
Dirksen Kilgore Taft 
Eastland Martin Tobey 
Flanders Maybank 3 
Fulbright McCarthy 

So Mr. WILLIAMs’ amendment was re- 
jected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 


Payne in the chair). The bill is open to 
further amendment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment on page 2, line 4, after 
the word “after”, to insert the words 
“having reached the age of 62 years and 
after.” 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. The commit- 
tee is very pleased to accept the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Georgia is agreed to. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I offer an 
amendment and I ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
line 14, it is proposed to strike out sub- 
sections “B” and “C” and insert in lieu 
thereof a new subsection, as follows: 

B. One and one-half percent of such aver- 
age salary, pay, or compensation multiplied 
by the years of service other than as an em- 
ployee described in this subsection. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. GORE]. $ 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, in the 
opinion of the junior Senator from Ten- 
nessee, the amendment offered by`the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. RUssELL], accepted by the commit- 
tee, and adopted by the Senate is a great 
improvement in the bill. With the adop- 
tion of two or three additional amend- 
ments, in the opinion of the junior Sen- 
ator from Tennessee, the bill will be- 
come a much better bill. 

The amendment I have offered takes 
nothing away from an employee. If 
Senators will look at page 2 of the bill, 
they will note that the amendment 
strikes out section (B). 

Section (B) is the section which allows 
a legislative employee to receive a bene- 
fit of 2% percent for service prior to 
becoming a legislative employee. I do 
not believe we should take any civil 
service benefits away from any of the 
employees of the legislative branch. 

On the other hand, I see no justifica- 
tion for giving them an unearned and 
unsound benefit merely because they be- 
come legislative employees. 

I do not believe that an employee who 
has worked in the Federal Government 
under a system earning retirement at 
the rate of 14% percent, along with his 
fellow employees, should, upon becom- 
ing a legislative employee, suddenly and 
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for no reason except for that fact, be 
given 2½ percent based on all previous 
service. 

Under the bill the same would apply 
to all service thereafter. 

I am willing to have the legislative 
employees—including the committee em- 
ployees of the House and the Senate and 
the employees in our individual offices— 
treated generously and fairly, and per- 
haps a little more generously than we 
might think justified, so long as they are 
employees of the legislative branch. 
But, Mr. President, why should we pro- 
vide an added benefit for their service 
performed before they became employees 
of the legislative branch? 

I shall not make an extended speech, 
but I repeat that this amendment will 
take nothing away from legislative em- 
ployees, as such. It will allow such em- 
ployees to continue to receive from the 
civil-service retirement system the re- 
tirement checks to which they were en- 
titled before they became employed by 
the legislative branch. I want them to 
have those checks; they are entitled to 
them. But if one of them becomes an 
employee of a Senator, should he then 
be entitled to 2½ percent, whereas the 
employees with whom he formerly 
worked in an administrative agency, and 
who have not been so fortunate as to 
become employees of a Senator, receive 
only 144 percent? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I believe the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Tennes- 
see has submitted an amendment which 
merits our consideration and support, I 
should like to note that under section 
603 of the bill, subsection (g) provides 
that— 

(g) Any officer or employee in the legis- 
lative branch of the Government within the 
classes of officers and employees made eligible 
for the benefits of this act by the act of 
July 13, 1937, or the act of June 21, 1947, 
retiring under this act on or after the date 
of enactment of this subsection and after 
having rendered at least 6 years of service 
as such an officer or employee shall, if he so 
elects at the time of retirement, be paid, in 
lieu of an annuity computed under subsec- 


tion (a), a life annuity equal to the sum of 
the following: 


That means he has to conclude his 
service as a legislative employee. I 
simply want that to be clarified. In 
other words, when he retires, he must 
retire as a legislative employee, as an 
employee of the legislative branch of the 
Government. 

On page 2, that is what paragraph 
(A)—the one relating to “244 percentum 
of the average salary, pay, or compensa- 
tion”—refers to, namely, the years of 
service as a legislative employee. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
Tennessee, as I understand it, would 
strike out paragraph (B), which applies 
to the years of service in the classified 
civil service, and under that retirement 
system, prior to becoming a legislative 
employee, or at any time when there may 
have been a change of jobs. 

If paragraph (B) is eliminated, then I 
think we should recognize the retirement 
standards and should take into consider- 
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ation the peculiarities of the legislative 
employment, as well as those of the ad- 
ministrative employment. 

I understand that the amendment of 
the Senator from Tennessee would ap- 
ply as follows: During the period of time 
of employment in the legislative branch, 
the employee would receive these extra 
benefits. 

Mr. GORE. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. During the period 
of employment in the administrative 
branch, the employee would fall under 
the regular civil service retirement sys- 
tem, and would receive the benefits es- 
tablished under it and under that law. 

Mr. GORE. That is my understand- 
ing. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. So at no time 
would there be a separate category of 
potential beneficiaries in an adminis- 
trative agency. For instance, if we as- 
sume that a legislative employee left 
employment in the legislative branch 
and went to the State Department, un- 
der the bill as it now stands it would be 
possible for that employee in the State 
Department to receive a different benefit 
from the one received by a State De- 
partment employee at the desk next to 
his. 

But with the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee, when the employee 
left the legislative branch and entered 
employment in the executive branch, his 
benefits would be the same as those of 
other employees in the executive branch. 
In other words, he would then leave the 
special category of the legislative branch, 
and would move over into the category 
of those who receive the retirement 
benefits applicable to employees of the 
executive branch, 

Mr. President, I shall support the 
amendment of the Senator from Tennes- 
see because I think it makes sense and 
will answer much of the criticism the 
Senator from Oklahoma has brought to 
our attention, in the course of his dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, let me say 
that I appreciate the support of the dis- 
tinguished . Senator from Minnesota. 
Let me remind the Senate that with the 
passage of this bill, the legislative-retire- 
ment system will mushroom considera- 
bly, for at that time the Members of Con- 
gress will constitute only a small part of 
the system. So if the bill is to be passed, 
I plead with the Senate to pass it on a 
sound basis. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Tennessee yield 
to me? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Will the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Tennes- 
see advise the Senate whether the testi- 
mony is that the 24%4-percent provision 
will be on a basis of 242 percent for legis- 
lative employees and 1% percent for 
employees under the civil service? 

Mr. GORE. That is correct. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I have no 
objection to that amendment, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. GORE. Then, Mr. President, we 
are making rapid progress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
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ment of the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Gore]. 

Without objection, the amendment is 
agreed to. 


ORDER FOR RECESS TO SATURDAY 
AT 10 A. M. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield to me 
at this point? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. While there are a 
large number of Senators in the Cham- 
ber—some of whom may not have been 
present when the previous announce- 
ment was made—let me say that I have 
been asked by a number of Senators 
when the Senate will meet tomorrow. 

It is the intention of the acting major- 
ity leader to request that the Senate meet 
tomorrow at 10 a. m., to have the calen- 
dar called, so that we shall be able to 
conclude the session by the early after- 
noon. Then we shall take a recess until 
Monday. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that, when the Senate completes its 
business this afternoon, it take a recess 
until tomorrow at 10 a. m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ANNOUNCEMENT REGARDING CALL 
OF THE CALENDAR ON SATUR- 
DAY 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, va- 
rious Senators, both on this side of the 
aisle and on the other side of the aisle, 
have asked me and have asked the dis- 
tinguished minority leader about the 
bills which will be included in the call of 
the calendar tomorrow. 

Let me announce at this time that the 
calendar call will begin at the point 
where the last calendar call ended; in 
other words, the calendar call tomorrow 
will begin with Calendar No. 523, Senate 
bill 2137, a bill prohibiting the blending 
of certain wheat, and will terminate at 
the end of today’s calendar, because ob- 
viously Senators will not have an oppor- 
tunity to study bills which are reported 
today and are not yet on the calendar. 
So the calendar call on tomorrow will 
terminate with Calendar 596, House bill 
4302, relating to bridge construction in 
Michigan. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I now ask 
unanimous consent that during the call 
of the calendar on tomorrow, the call 
include the measures to which I have 
just referred, namely, beginning with 
Calendar 523, Senate bill 2137, and end- 
ing with Calendar 596, House bill 4302, 
in the case ‘of bills on the calendar to 
which there is no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RETIREMENT OF EMPLOYEES IN 
THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2175) to amend title VI 
of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946, as amended, with respect to the 
retirement of employees in the legisla- 
tive branch. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment, 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
offer the following amendment: On page 
2, in line 10, in paragraph (A), after 
the word “during”, strike out the words 
“any five consecutive” and insert the 
word “the”, so that at that point the 
paragraph will read as follows: “24 per- 
cent of the average salary, pay, or com- 
pensation received by him during the 
years of allowable service,” and then 
strike out the words “at his option” and 
then resume with the words, “multiplied 
by the years of service as an employee 
described in this subsection.” 

Mrs, SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Maine. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Will the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma advise the Senate 
whether this amendment will place the 
legislative employees on exactly the same 
basis as that of Members of the Senate? 

Mr. MONRONEY. They will be on 
exactly the same basis on which Mem- 
bers of the Senate calculate their retire- 
ment, namely, on the basis of the aver- 
age salary earned, which in some cases 
will be as low as $7,500; in others, 
$10,000; and in others, $12,500. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I have no ob- 
jection to the amendment, Mr. President. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Maine. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
gestion is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. MonronEy] on page 2, in lines 10 
and 11. 

Without objection, the amendment is 
agreed to. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
offer another amendment, which I send 
to the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the proper 
place in the bill it is proposed to insert 
the following: 

Provided jurther, That this act shall not 
apply to employees who were not employed 
in the legislative branch on the date of the 
passage of this act. 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, this 
amendment will correct one of the other 
defects of the bill, for as the bill is now 
written it would cover employees of 20 
years ago if they had had 5 years of 
service in the legislative branch. 

This amendment would provide a defi- 
nite cut-off date, so that the bill would 
apply only to persons who were em- 
ployees of the legislative branch at the 
time of the passage of this act. 

I should like to state some of my fears 
regarding the proposal in connection 
with this bill to give to legislative em- 
ployees the same program as provided 
for Members. Our own retirement pro- 
visions were designed to take care of the 
peculiar circumstances applicable to 
Members of Congress who enter the Gov- 
ernment service late in life, and gener- 
ally do not have a long period of service 
during which to build up retirement 
benefits. 
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Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Oklahoma yield to 
me at this point? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Would the 
Senator advise the Senate whether this 
is what is known as the cut-off date, 
which was applied in the case of 
Senators? 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is exactly the 
case, as under the Legislative Reorgani- 
zation Act as passed. No one who was 
not then a Member of the Congress was 
entitled to receive any benefits whatever 
under the act, and that position has been 
maintained since 1946. Members having 
25 years of previous service who were not 
Members at that time—some had re- 
signed only a month or two previously— 
have been denied the retirement benefits. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. The Senator. 
from Maine has no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment of the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Mownroney] is 
agreed to. 

Mr. MONRONEY. In conclusion, Mr. 
President, it has been the desire of the 
junior Senator from Oklahoma to pre- 
serve the solvency and the actuarial in- 
tegrity of the Congressional Retirement 
Fund. Even with the corrections which 
have been made in the bill with the 
multiplying by some 8 or 10 times the 
number of legislative employees now cov- 
ered, and the prospects of their early 
retirement after long periods of service, 
I am still fearful that the withdrawals 
will mitigate against the actuarial sound- 
ness of the fund. 

My reason for feeling so strongly about 
this is that I recall that when the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act of 1946 was 
under consideration, and when the sub- 
ject of retirement for Members of Con- 
gress was being considered, we were re- 
minded that the year before we had 
been accused of voting ourselves pen- 
sions, and we heard the slogan “Bundles 
for Congress.” 

The late distinguished Senator from 
Wisconsin, Bob La Follette, and I had 
made a pledge to the country that we 
would do everything possible to maintain 
the solvency of the retirement fund, even 
though it might require an increase in 
the amounts we were required to pay 
from year to year in order to prevent 
its becoming a liability to the Govern- 
ment. 

At this point I may say that the best 
information I can get from the experts 
on matters of civil service, with respect 
to the handling of the fund, is that there 
is a 2%4-to-1 ratio of reserves in the 
Congressional Retirement Fund. There 
has been paid out slightly over $1 mil- 
lion since 1946, a period in which there 
have been many changes in the member- 
ship of both Houses, and control of the 
Congress, as a result of political changes. 
There has been paid out slightly more 
than $1 million, but there has been col- 
lected $2,250,000, paid in by Members 
of Congress as their contributions. 

Eventually, as more become eligible for 
retirement, the margin will decrease. I 
do not know how many years it will be— 
it might be 10, it might be 20, or it might 
be 30 years—before this fund, measured 
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by what is paid in and by that which is 
withdrawn, looked at as a mutual fund, 
as in the case of a mutual insurance 
company, might be threatened with 
insolvency. 

For that reason I am fearful about 
what will happen when the system is 
expanded 10 times over, and when per- 
sons are taken in who are not in the 
peculiar situation of wishing to attain 
the age of 70, 75, or 80 years before re- 
tirement, because we all like to serve as 
long as our health permits. The amend- 
ments have greatly improved the bill, 
and have removed many of the technical 
objections, but I still wish to be released 
from the pledge the late Bob La Follette 
and I made in 1946, that we would take 
the floor to insist upon additional con- 
tributions by Members of the Senate and 
House whenever the fund became actu- 
arily unsound. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. There is no com- 
mitment on my part against increasing 
the withholding contribution if the size 
of the fund, an actuarial point of view, 
necessitates an increase. I voted 
against the amendment of the Senator 
from Delaware because I did not think 
facts were presented which necessitated 
an amendment of that kind and such an 
increase in the contribution. However, 
the retirement contribution has been in- 
creased on several occasions because of 
the necessity of keeping the fund solvent 
and actuarily sound. I want to assure 
the Senator of my position, which is that, 
if it becomes evident that we must do 
it, we shall have to proceed to make 
whatever increase is necessary. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I would say to my 
distinguished friend that what he says 
emphasizes the difference between the 
civil service retirement fund and that 
which the late Senator La Follette and I 
tried to create, and had the hope of creat- 
ing for the Congress. It is an anticipated 
actuality that the Government will con- 
tinue to add money constantly to the 
civil service retirement fund. Almost 
50 percent of the civil service retirement 
fund is made up of contributions to the 
fund by the Government. What we had 
hoped to do with respect to the congres- 
sional retirement fund was to provide 
for mutuality, so that the Members of 
Congress would contribute the money 
necessary to offset the amount that was 
withdrawn from it. 

The pending bill, I may say, would 
make that impossible, because with the 
addition of about 5,000 or more people, 
or 3,000, whatever the number is, the 
fund will travel the same route taken 
by the civil service retirement, and will 
require about 50 percent of contributions 
from the Federal Government. 

If that should happen, it will cease to 
be what I know every Member of Con- 
gress has been proud to acknowledge 
that it has been, namely, a self-support- 
ing fund, placed on deposit by the Con- 
gress, to be withdrawn by Members who 
are covered by the retirement fund. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 
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Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the sen- 
ior Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Would the Senator 
be willing, provided the Federal Govern- 
ment made a contribution toward it, to 
include in the retirement benefits the 
members of the legislative staffs? I 
think the Senator from Oklahoma has 
covered the situation when he says that 
so far as Members of the Senate and 
House are concerned, they pay their own 
way. Congress at one time passed a bill 
for retirement, which caused people to 
send bundles to their Congressmen. I 
took the records of hundreds of Con- 
gressmen, reduced them to the form of 
tabulating cards used by the insurance 
companies, and sent them out to be tab- 
ulated, as any experience record might 
be handled by an insurance company. I 
checked and discovered that it had not 
cost the Government of the United 
States anything. 

Iam glad now, 10 or 12 years later, to 
have the Senator from Oklahoma con- 
firm what was then established, and 
which I cited in letters addressed to the 
Speaker of the House and others. It does 
not cost the Government anything to 
have this mutual fund for Members of 
the Senate and House. 

I voted to refer the bill to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
because I wanted to see certain changes 
made. I am happy to say that the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Maine 
has accepted certain amendments which 
I think make of the bill a fine piece of 
legislation. I do not believe any Mem- 
ber of the Senate ought to vote against 
it. Senators have their own right, of 
course, to do as they see fit. But I think 
the important and significant thing is 
that the retirement fund for the Senate 
the House of Representatives is self- 
sustaining. The contributions take care 
of the system, so it should not cause any- 
one to be shocked if the Treasury of the 
United States should pay a small sum 
of money to committee employees and 
legislative staffs, so long as we are al- 
ways able to pick up the individual expe- 
rience figures with respect to Members 
of the Senate and House. I am sure 
those figures will show that that part of 
the fund is in the black. I think this is 
all important. It preserves the idea ad- 
vanced by the distinguished Senator 
from Oklahoma. I believe his position 
will be supported by anyone who exam- 
ines into the facts. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico. If it 
is the understanding of the Senate, and, 
I hope, the understanding of the coun- 
try, that by the passage of this bill Mem- 
bers of the Senate and of the House do 
not become responsible for maintaining 
in our retirement fund the liability that 
the additions which we are making to- 
day will incur, then I do not think the 
passage of this bill will be too damaging. 
It will create demands for an expanded 
system of retirement for all civil-service 
workers. 

So I would be inclined to support the 
bill with the amendments with the un- 
derstanding that it is not to be confused 
with the self-sustaining, self-supporting 
congressional retirement system, which, 
as I have said, is today well in the black. 
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Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the 
Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. At the present time is 
the retirement fund for Senators and 
Representatives separated from the fund 
for our employees? 

Mr. MONRONEY. These funds are 
not separated from the overall civil- 
service retirement fund. But we have 
persuaded the Civil Service Commission 
to give us accurate reports from time to 
time on the status of the amounts col- 
lected from Members of Congress and 
the amounts paid out for retirement. 
This gives us a chance to determine the 
solvency of the fund and to provide for 
increases in the fund, if that be neces- 
sary. 

Mr. LONG. Is it not possible and 
even desirable that we ask that the re- 
tirement fund for Senators and Repre- 
sentatives be set up differently from that 
of employees, because the nature of the 
funds is entirely different? If Senators 
do not desire to retire—for the most 
part, they are retired without their con- 
sent—it would be well to reflect that this 
is a solvent fund and the contributions 
are more than the payments year by 
year. . 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
think the Senator from Louisiana has 
made a statement which reflects my 
feeling that we have to understand that 
the retirement fund in the Senate is like 
that of employees retirement funds in 
private life. Employees in shops and 
factories throughout the Nation receive 
contributions for their retirement funds 
from their employers, so they are not 
necessarily dependent entirely on con- 
tributions by the employees. If I cor- 
rectly understood the statement of the 
Senator from Louisiana, it seems to me 
it would be well to bring to the attention 
of the conferees, or the House, which is 
to consider the bill, at least the estab- 
lishing of an autonomous unit within 
the legislative retiremrent fund, with 
separate bookkeeping, and with an ac- 
knowledgment that the Government 
may have to make a contribution, just 
as any good employer makes a contribu- 
tion. Let us not complain about it. 

Congress insists that employers in pri- 
vate industry shall make contributions. 
It is done under social security, and the 
least we can do is to treat our employees 
with the same generosity and in the 
same spirit. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. I desire to be sure 
that I correctly understand the situa- 
tion. I think the Senator from Okla- 
homa is the best-informed person on 
this phase of the subject. 

If I correctly understand the retire- 
ment plan for Members of Congress, it is 
self-sustaining; it is not supported by 
the Federal Government, and it is over 
$1 million in the black. 
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Mr. MONRONEY. It is $1,250,000 in 
the black, after 7 years of operation, and 
during 2 swings of violent changes in 
both the House and the Senate. The 
fund is consistently built up year by year. 
There will be a point, I am forced to ad- 
mit, if a large number of annuitants live 
to an extremely old age, or if they re- 
tire before the age of 62, where the fund 
will be in danger. But in the 7 years of 
its operation it has collected $2,250,000 
and paid out slightly more than $1 
million. 

Mr. STENNIS. Is it the Senator’s 
opinion that if we include the new group 
in the system the fund is not going to be 
self-sustaining? 

Mr. MONRONEY. That was the basis 
on which I raised the question. If it is 
definitely understood that by its action 
the Senate does not accept the responsi- 
bility for the self-sustaining nature of 
our employees’ fund, if we can put a 
“whereas” into the provisions so we can 
maintain the integrity of the fund, then 
I would think the bill should pass, and I 
would have no objection. 

Mr. STENNIS. If we have a system 
which is sound and is in the black, and 
we broaden it under conditions whereby 
it will not remain sound, but will go into 
the red, why not say so and establish a 
separate fund for our employees? I 
would favor that, rather than mixing to- 
gether something which people will not 
understand. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Isay to the distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi that all 
are included in the civil service retire- 
ment fund. Our retirement, our em- 
ployees’ retirement, and the retirement 
of the employees of the executive de- 
partments are all included in the general 
civil service retirement fund. In the 
case of the fund for Members of Con- 
gress we insist that they keep track of 
the income derived and of the money 
paid out. I will add that the amount I 
mentioned as having been collected rep- 
resents only the money paid in and does 
not include the interest earned, which 
would add perhaps 3 or 3% percent to 
the fund each year for the 7 years it has 
been in operation. So it is entirely pos- 
sible that it might become a continually 
increasing fund. 

The point I am trying to make is that 
if we include these additional employees, 
we should still insist on bookkeeping 
being done to maintain the integrity of 
the congressional retirement fund and- 
not charge us with the additional liabili- 
ties which will be created. - 

Mr. STENNIS. I think the Senator 
has made a valuable contribution. 
Could not an amendment be written now 
which would meet the situation head-on 
so as to maintain the integrity of the 
different funds? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I think the record 
could be shown in reports or in some 
other way. Possibly it would have been 
well to put in a “whereas” amendment. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to my dis- 
tinguished colleague from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Reference could be 
made to a number of cards, and, in a few 
minutes, the amount paid in and the 
amount paid out could be ascertained. I 
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think the figures will remain in the black, 
so long as we have taken the action we 
have. I predict that the legislative em- 
ployees will not throw the fund very far 
into the red, if they throw it into the red 
at all; but if they do, it is a perfectly just 
expenditure of the Federal Government. 
We should have no difficulty whatever in 
keeping separate accounts, so long as the 
figure stays in the black, when we are on 
a very sound basis. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If I understand cor- 
rectly, it is provided that no legislative 
employee can retire until he reaches the 
age of 62. 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is correct 
under the Russell amendment just 
adopted. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Suppose there is an 
employee who has dual service. Sup- 
pose he has had 10 years’ service down- 
town and 20 years service as a legisla- 
tive employee. Under the terms of the 
bill, he cannot retire until he reaches 
the age of 62, whereas, under the 30- 
year retirement policy, he might be able 
to retire before that age. 

Mr. MONRONEY. That illustrates 
one of the reasons why we asked to have 
the bill referred to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. But my 
horseback guess is that he could take 
his choice of working until he is 62 years 
of age under the new plan or he could 
retire at the age of 55 under the civil- 
service features. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The other alterna- 
tive would be that if he were eligible for 
retirement, he could retire and sit around 
and cool his heels for a number of years. 
When we deal with a man’s retirement 
fund, it is a delicate subject. We should 
know what we are doing, not guess. 

I should like to point out another thing 
which comes to my mind. This bill pro- 
vides that an employee must have 6 
years under the legislative-retirement 
system. Suppose he works 5 years 
as a legislative employee, or suppose he 
comes here with a new Member of Con- 
gress—and most of us hire our legisla- 
tive employees within a matter of a week 
or two after we get to Washington, so 
they do not put in the full 6 years—sup- 
pose the Member of Congress by whom 
he is employed, is defeated. Isee no pro- 
vision in the bill that will handle a case 
of that sort. It looks like he will lose that 
time—if not then how will it be com- 
puted? No one here has the answer. 
I think it shows the absurdity of trying 
to write a piece of legislation of this 
kind on the floor of the Senate. If you 
are not careful we will hurt someone. 

Also the bill contains a ceiling of 75 
percent. How will this affect an em- 
ployee who now has more than 50 years’ 
service under the old act. Does he lose? 
Someone should be able to answer the 
question. > 

Mr. MONRONEY. The distinguished 
Senator from Delaware has raised the 
same doubts I had. Let us suppose the 
case of a clerk who began to work for 
a Senator a month after the Senator 
took office. Then suppose the Senator 
either retired or was defeated, and the 
clerk had only 5 years and 11 months of 
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constructive service. The clerk could 
be employed for 1 month at $10 a month, 
and would then become eligible for the 
average pay he received, which would 
make little difference in the retirement 
benefits. 

On the other hand, if a Senator or a 
Representative were defeated, he could 
not join the retirement fund for an extra 
month to become eligible. I believe 
former Senator Nrxon who is now the 
President of the Senate, resigned his po- 
sition as Senator a little short of the 
time required under the Retirement Act, 
so he was not eligible. He could not be 
employed as a Senator or a Represent- 
ative for a few days. 

So let us not deceive ourselves that 
the bill still is not a better bill for the 
legislative employees. I think most of 
the objectionable features have been re- 
moved, and perhaps before the bill com- 
pletes its course through the House of 
Representatives, other deficiencies may 
be shown to exist. However, I believe 
the committee and the distinguished 
chairman of the committee have done 
a very constructive job in helping to im- 
prove the bill on the floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I believe the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma will agree with me 
that there is a conflict with respect to 
the retirement rates when employees 
may become eligible. If a person was 
planning to retire next year at the age 
of 60, under the bill, he will now have 
to wait 2 years, doing nothing, in order 
to qualify. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The bill does not 
take away his present civil service retire- 
ment rights, which are pretty good. 
They are not too much better than he 
would enjoy under the bill, so he can 
take either road. He can either retire 
at 60 under civil service, or he can work 
until he is 62 and retire under the con- 
gressional retirement system. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That might be what 
was intended, but I fail to find such a 
provision in the bill. In conference with 
other Senators, I have been advised that 
it is not in the bill now before the 
Senate. 

Mr. MONRONEY. If the Senator will 
examine the civil-service law, I believe 
he will find that it does not require that 
a person give up his civil-service retire- 
ment rights. He can choose the better 
benefits of either system. The money 
all is a part of the same fund and is all 
under the same act. We have merely 
insisted on keeping the books separately 
so we can tell where we stand with re- 
spect to the stability of our own congres- 
sional fund. So I do not believe that 
under the bill we would be denying to 
a person the civil-service rights he has 
earned; we would merely give him better 
rights if he could qualify. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I agree with the 
Senator. I do not believe it was the 
intention to deny such rights, but I am 
inclined to think perhaps there is a ques- 
tion that we might be doing so. 

Mr. MONRONEY. That was one rea- 
son why I favored referring the bill to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. I shall not get into 
an argument over whether the fund 
would be actuarily sound if we passed 
legislation to continue the 6-percent de- 
ductions on the part of legislative 
employees. 

I do not raise the question whether 
there is greater job security on Capitol 
Hill or downtown, but the point is that 
the person who writes the retirement 
checks and conducts the bookkeeping 
operations is not in the least bit con- 
cerned as to the origin of the money that 
comes in or where it is going. I think 
the Senator will agree with me that we 
have opened a Pandora’s box today, so 
far as 2½ million employees are con- 
cerned. Someone will have a grave 
question to answer as to why, if 60- 
percent increase can be justified for 1 
employee, why cannot all employees 
making the same contribution partici- 
pate accordingly. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The distinguished 
Senator from Delaware has put his fin- 
ger on the greatest danger in the pas- 
sage of the bill. Immediately it will 
cause every organization representing 
Federal employees to insist on the same 
amount of retirement pay for their 6 
percent as that which is being sought 
by the 6 percent put in by congressional 
employees. I have tried to show, with 
respect to our own fund, that we are 
paying more into the fund than is being 
withdrawn, on the basis of statistics of 
7 years. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator is able 
to cite those figures because at the time 
the fund was established, certain safe- 
guards were placed around the retire- 
ment fund for Members of Congress 
which were not placed around the re- 
tirement fund so far as Government em- 
ployees are concerned. I think it was 
proper that Congress should have been 
a little more lenient toward employees 
in general than toward Members of 
Congress. Nevertheless, it is the safe- 
guards thrown around the congressional 
fund which have resulted in the figures 
the Senator is able to place before the 
Senate today. Those safeguards are not 
placed around legislative employees. 
The safeguards which are placed around 
that fund are not placed around the em- 
Pployees’ fund. Let us hope we do not re- 
gret our decision here today. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to pay tribute to the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee, Mrs, 
SMTH of Maine. I think there were de- 
fects in the bill, some of which the Sen- 
ate this afternoon has corrected. I be- 
lieve there are still some further prob- 
lems connected with the bill, and I trust 
they will be solved before the bill returns 
to the Senate for final action. 

Members of Congress who have had 
any experience in dealing with retire- 
ment and civil service legislation fully 
appreciate the problems involved. 
There are bound to arise such questions 
as have been raised in the Senate this 
afternoon. 

I am delighted with the action which 
has been taken. I expect to support the 
bill, and I sincerely hope that when it is 
returned to the Senate for final action 
it will be a measure of which we can all 
be proud, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment, and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 3, 
after line 11, after the amendment 
adopted on the motion of the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], it is 
proposed to insert: 

Provided, That all payments by or to 


Members of the Congress shall be computed 
separately. 


So as to make the section read: 

Sec. 2, The amendments made by this act 
shall not apply to employees who were not 
employed in the legislative branch on the 
date of the passage of this act: Provided, 
That all payments by or to Members of the 
Congress shall be computed separately. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I move 
the adoption of the amendment, for the 
sole purpose of having it clear in the 
Recor, for anyone to see, that payments 
by Members of Congress shall be kept 
separate and apart from all other pay- 
ments. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
I have no objection to the amendment 
of the distinguished Senator from Mis- 
sissippi. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi is agreed to. 

The bill is open to further amend- 
ment. If there be no further amend- 
ment to be proposed, the question is on 
on engrossment and third reading of the 

ill. 

The bill (S. 2175) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That title VI of the Leg- 
islative Reorganization Act of 1946, as amend- 


ed, is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new section: 


..“Src..603. (a) Section 4 of the Civil Service 


Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

„g) Any officer or employee in the legis- 
lative branch of the Government within the 
classes of officers and employees made eligi- 
ble for the benefits of this act by the act of 
July 13, 1937, or the act of June 21, 1947, re- 
tiring under this act on or after the date of 
enactment of this subsection and after hav- 
ing reached the age of 62 years and after hav- 
ing rendered at least 6 years of service as 
such an officer or employee shall, if he so 
elects at the time of retirement, be paid, in 
leu of an annuity computed under subsec- 
tion (a), a life annuity equal to the sum of 
the following: 

“*(A) 2% percent of the average salary, 
pay, or compensation received by him during 
the years of allowable service multiplied by 
the years of service as an employee described 
in this subsection; 

„) 144 percent of such average salary, 
pay, or compensation multiplied by the years 
of service other than as an employee described 
in this subsection, 


In no case shall an annuity computed under 
this subsection exceed an amount equal to 
75 percent of the highest average annual sal- 
ary, pay, or compensation received by the 
officer or employee during 5 consecutive years 
of allowable service. No officer or employee 
shall be entitled to the benefits of this sub- 
section unless there shall have been deducted 
and withheld from his basic salary, pay, or 
compensation for the last 5 years of his serv- 
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ice, or there shall have been deposited under 
section 9 with respect to such last 5 years of 
service, the amounts specified in section 9.’ 

“(b) The last paragraph of section 3 (a) of 
such act is amended by striking out ‘January 
30, 1950" and inserting in lieu thereof ‘Jan- 
uary 30, 1954’.” 

Sec. 2. The amendments made by this act 
shall not apply to employees who were not 
employed in the legislative branch on the 
date of the passage of this act: Provided, That 
all payments by or to Members of the Con- 
gress shall be computed separately. 


REPORT OF NEW YORK STATE BAR 


ASSOCIATION OPPOSES BRICKER 
AMENDMENT i 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have re- 
ceived from the committee on amend- 
ments to the Federal Constitution of the 
New York State Bar Association a sec- 
ond report on proposed constitutional 
amendments. This report was prepared 
prior to the decision of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee on Senate Resolution 1, 
as amended. 

The New York State Bar report once 
again opposes constitutional amend- 
ments which would cripple the treaty- 
making power. 

So, too, other leading legal sources 
throughout our Nation object to paralysis 
of this power at a time in American his- 
tory when, in the face of the worldwide 
Communist menace, we can least afford 
to have our foreign policy impaired. 

I send to the desk now the text of the 
New York State Bar’s report and ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed at 
this point in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SECOND REPORT ON PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENTS RELATING TO THE MAKING OF 
TREATIES AND EXECUTIVE AGREEMENTS 
The Committee on Amendments to the 

Federal Constitution reports that the pro- 

ponents of amendments of the Constitution 

to restrict treaties.and executive agreements 
have not proved their case. The present 
constitutional procedures have stood the test 
of time and the pressures of great events. 
We should not amend them. 
THE CURRENT PROPOSALS 


In the present session of Congress, hear- 
ings have been held by a subcommittee of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee on two pro- 
posed resolutions to amend the Constitution, 
Senate Joint Resolution 1, introduced by 
Senator Bricker and over 60 other Senators, 
and Senate Joint Resolution 43, introduced 
by Senator WATKINS. Both bills are set out 


in the Appendix. Senate Joint Resolution 1 


has the same basic purpose as Senate Joint 
Resolution 130 which this committee opposed 
last year. Although many Senators joined 
in introducing Senate Joint Resolution 1, 
a number of them, it is believed, did so sim- 
ply to encourage study of the topic. 

Senate Joint Resolution 43 is descended 
from an amendment approved by a majority 
of the house of delegates of the American 
Bar Association over the opposition of its 
section on international and comparative law. 
The present version is sponsored by the com- 
mittee -of the American Bar Association 
known as the committee on peace and law 
through the United Nations and it states 
that it has not submitted this text to the 
house of delegates. In any event, the text 
is, so far as it affects treaties, similar to the 
proposal we opposed last year. 

The record of the hearings on these pro- 
posals has been published, The administra- 
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tion of President Eisenhower opposed both 
bills. No report of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee has been rendered at the time 
of preparation of our present report. 

Important developments have occurred 
since our last report. Our last report stated 
that the United States representatives in the 
United Nations should convert the Covenant 
of Human Rights from a treaty pledging 
legislation for immediate adoption of all its 
provisions into a document which amounts 
to no more than a declaration of approved 
principles in the form of recommendations. 
Since then, it has been authoritatively stated 
for the Eisenhower administration that it 
does not intende to become a party to the 
Covenant on Human Rights. 

As the prospect of that covenant being 
adopted by the executive branch has been 
the principal source of a movement for 
amending the constitutional provision on 
the treaty power, and the danger of the 
adoption of such a treaty is for the present 
gone, the argument in favor of hurried adop- 
tion of a constitutional amendment has been 
substantially undermined. Furthermore, the 
present situation in that respect confirms the 
view expressed in our first report that to 
defeat the Covenant on Human Rights, or 
to convert it into a mere expression of prin- 
ciples, is an easier and wiser procedure than 
to tamper with the Constitution. 


THE CONSTITUTION AND THE CAMPAIGN TO 
CRIPPLE IT 


Article II, relating to the powers of the 
President, provides that— 

“He shall have power, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, to make 
treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators 
present concur.” 

And article VI provides: 

“This Constitution, and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof; and all treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under the authority of 
the United States, shall be the supreme law 
of the land; and the judges in every State 
shall be bound thereby, anything in the Con- 
stitution or laws of any State to the contrary 
notwithstanding.” 

The agitation on this subject has its source 
in the decision of the Supreme Court in Mis- 
souri v. Holland (252 U: S. 416). By the act 
of March 4, 1913 (37 Stat. 847), Congress had 
attempted to exercise a protective control 
over migratory wildfowl. That act was held 
unconstitutional in two district court cases 
decided in 1914, on the ground that the regu- 
lation of shooting wildfowl was exclusively 
a function of the States (United States v. 
Shauver (214 Fed. 154); United States v. 
McCullagh (221 Fed. 288)). Thereafter, in 
1916, the United States and Great Britain 
made a treaty providing for the protection, 
by closed seasons and in other ways, of 
migratory birds in the United States and 
Canada and binding each power to take the 
necessary legislative measures for carrying 
it out. The act of July 3, 1918 (40 Stat. 755), 
prohibiting killing of the migratory birds, 
except as permitted by regulations made by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, was the meas- 
ure enacted by Congress to implement the 
treaty. 

The question of the validity of that statute 
reached the Supreme Court in Missouri v. 
Holland (252 U. S. 416). The act was sus- 
tained (Justices VanDevanter and Pitney 
dissenting). The Court held that the pro- 
tection of migratory wildfowl, transitorially 
in Canada and in the United States of Amer- 
ica, is an appropriate subject of interna- 
tional agreement and that the treaty is valid, 
and that the statute implementing the treaty 
is valid because of the provision in article I, 
section 8 of the Constitution that— 

“The Congress shall have power * * to 
make all laws which shall be necessary and 
proper for carrying into execution the fore- 
going powers, and all other powers vested by 
this Constitution in the Government of the 
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United States, or in any department or of- of article VI leads to no such result and is paralysis. We need only to look at the exam- 


ficer thereof.” 

That case thus established the principle 
that when the United States makes a treaty 
on a subject within the treaty power the 
Congress can enact legislation to implement 
the treaty which it might not have power 
to enact in the absence of a treaty, and may 
thus enter a field normally reserved to the 
States. 

That principle has been accepted without 
serious opposition for over 30 years. Sena- 
tor Bricker has in the past stated he favored 
it. Senate Joint Resolution 43 would kill the 
principle which stems directly from the ex- 
press words of the Constitution and also 
from early cases (Ware v. Hylton, 3 Dall. 199 
(1796) was the first of them). 

Senate Joint Resolution 43, in part would 
amend the Constitution by adding thereto: 

“A provision of a treaty which conflicts 
with any provision of this Constitution shall 
not be of any force or effect. A treaty shall 
become effective as internal law in the 
United States only through legislation which 
would be valid in the absence of treaty.” 

The first sentence in this last proposal is 
based on the assumption that under the 
Constitution as it now stands a treaty may 
be valid although it violates the Constitu- 
tion. There is no substantial basis for that 
assumption. The second sentence of the 
proposal would abolish the rule established 
in Missouri v. Holland, The result would be 
that even if a treaty deals within an appro- 
priate subject of international agreement 
the Congress would have no power to imple- 
ment it or make it effective in the United 
States, unless the subject matter were one 
on which Congress could legislate in absence 
of a treaty. Such a treaty as that with Can- 
ada relating to migratory birds would have 
no effect in States which did not pass legis- 
lation in accord with the treaty. Treaties 
giving aliens the right to do business or 
own or inherit land, with reciprocal rights 
for our citizens abroad, could be put into 
effect in any State only by State legislation. 
Even the treaty ending the Revolutionary 
War would be made unconstitutional. The 


effectiveness here of treaties on many other - 


subjects plainly appropriate subjects of in- 
ternational agreements would depend en- 
tirely on approval by State legislation. The 
President and Senate would be left with 

to Make tréaties on pronar subieats 
of international agreement, but the Congress 
would be shorn of power to enact legisla- 
tion to discharge our international obliga- 
tions. Nothing in our past experience justi- 
fies such drastic measures. 

The theory that under paragraph 2 of 
article VI a treaty may be supreme over the 
Constitution or that a treaty which violates 
any provision of the Constitution can be of 
any effect is without any basis in reason or 
in any adjudicated case. Treaties and stat- 
utes are on the same level and the Constitu- 
tion is supreme over both. It will be noted 
that in paragraph 2 of article VI it is stated 
that this Constitution and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof; and all treaties made or which 
shall be made, under authority of the United 
States, shall be the supreme law of the land. 
The fact that in mentioning treaties it is not 
said treaties made in pursuance of the Con- 
stitution has been seized upon to support the 
argument that laws must be consistent with 
the Constitution, but treaties may be ef- 
fective even though they violate the Con- 
stitution. It seems absurd to contend that 
a law enacted by the House, plus, the Senate, 
plus the President, must conform to Consti- 
tution, but that a treaty made only by the 
Senate and the President is valid even if it 
conflicts with the Constitution. To accept 
that contention would lead to the absurd 
concusion that a treaty may set aside a pro- 
vision of the Constitution, although a stat- 
ute later in point of time may abrogate a 
treaty. This slight variation in paragraph 2 


hopelessly inadequate as a reason for at- 
tempting a constitutional amendment. 

Sponsors of this proposal refer to it as 
the most important constitutional issue since 
the Civil War. Certainly it would disunite 
the United States in the foreign field in the 
devastating manner of secession. 

This proposal and the differing but dras- 
tic limitations on our sovereign power pro- 
posed by Senator Bricker would not have re- 
ceived the hearing they have had were it 
not for the assertions made that treaties 
might override the Bill of Rights. We re- 
ported last year that we were not convinced 
that any treaty conflicting with any provi- 
sion of the Constitution is of any force. We 
are pleased to report that the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, Mr. Herbert 
Brownell, confirms our position. 

Proponents of an amendment are fond of 
pointing to a speech made by Mr. John 
Foster Dulles in 1952 indicating that treaties 
might cut across the Bill of Rights but in the 
same speech he advocated further study of 
the whole problem. This has led him, as 
Secretary of State in 1953, to agree with the 
Attorney General that treaties rank only on 
equality with congressional enactments. 


SENATOR BRICKER WOULD MAKE PEACE 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


If we are to protect our homes and cities 
from atomic destruction, we must have su- 
pervision and control of atomic bomb pro- 
duction. Only an international body can do 
this job, as our country proposed in the 
Baruch plan. But such supervision would 
necessarily involve an international body in- 
vestigating and supervising matters essen- 
tially domestic and also rights of citizens in 
the production facilities of atomic bombs. 
As President Eisenhower said, supervision is 
essential to reduction of armament. But 
Senate Joint Resolution 1 makes the process 
unconstitutional, 

For no apparent reason, Senator Bricker 
would also cut off Americans from the right 
to have their rights adjudicated by an inter- 
national claims commission or the Inter- 
national Court of Justice (if the United 
States should sponsor their cases). 

In many other ways too long to enumerate 
here, section 2 of Senate Joint Resolution 1 
would cut us off from our friends and allies 
and isolate us in this dangerous world. 


NEEDLESS REDTAPE ON TREATY RATIFICATION 

Both Senate Joint Resolution 1 and Senate 
Joint Resolution 43 would require a treaty 
to have five separate approvals before be- 
coming effective as internal law. These ap- 
provals are: 

1. Presidential signature on treaty. 

2. Ratification by two-thirds of Senators 
voting. 

3. Passage of supporting law by majority 
of House, 

4. Passage of supporting law by majority 
of Senate. 

5. Presidential signature on law. 

No other country in the world has such a 
mandatory procedure. It is a far cry even 
from the simple proposal that treaties be 
ratified by a majority of each House which 
passed the House a few years ago. It is also 
wholly unnecessary since, when desired, the 
procedure can be required under the Consti- 
tution now. But it does not have to be each 
time, as these proposals would necessitate. 


THE POWER OF THE PRESIDENT IS ESSENTIAL TO 
THE PROTECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


This country learned, in the days of the 
Continental Congress, that the legislature 
cannot fight wars. So the President is the 
constitutional Commander in Chief. But 
under Senator Bricker’s section 4 even the 
most routine agreements of an American gen- 
eral under battle conditions, if made with 
an ally, would require congressional author- 
ity. Congress cannot foresee everything. 
Only the enemy would be free from this 


ple of France to see that an all-supreme leg- 
islature may lose the liberties of a country 
through inability to exercise its power. Un- 
der our Constitution, the Executive, subject 
to checks and balances, has power to act 
when the Nation’s existence is at stake. The 
congressional power to investigate, to confirm 
appointments and to appropriate money is a 
large weight in the scale. To encumber the 
President further than at present is not in 
the interest of the security of the United 
States. 
CONCLUSION 


For the reasons outlined, your committee 
is of the opinion that the proposals outlined 
in Senate Joint Resolution 1 and Senate 
Joint Resolution 43 are unnecessary, unwise, 
divisive, and dangerous. Your committee 
has adopted the following resolution: 

“Whereas various proposals to amend the 
Constitution of the United States (known in 
the 83d Cong., Ist sess. as S. J. Res. 1 and 
S. J. Res. 43) have been the subject of hear- 
ings by a subcommittee of the United States 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary; 

“Whereas at such hearings the administra- 
tion of President Eisenhower opposed such 
proposals as unnecessary, as not responsive 
to any constitutional need, and as dangerous 
to the country; 

“Whereas such proposals have been re- 
ported on adversely by the Committee on 
Amendments to the Federal Constitution for 
the reasons outlined in its report: 

“Resolved, That such proposals to amend 
the Constitution of the United States are 
opposed. 

“Committee on Amendments to the 
Federal Constitution: William D, 
Mitchell, chairman; Lewis R. Gulick, 
Henry S. Manley, Harrison Tweed, 
John W. Davis, John J. Mackrell, Ken- 
neth C. Royall. 

“May 28, 1953. 

“Note by the chairman: Since the prepa- 
ration of this report, the Judiciary Commit- 
tee of the United States Senate, by a divided 
vote, has reported out of committee to the 
Senate the following resolution embodying 
a constitutional amendment which is not 
materially different from Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 43: 


“Joint resolution (as amended and approved 


„by the Senate gudiciary Committee ọn. 
June 4, 1 ) proposing an amendment to 


the Constitution of the United States, re- 

lating to the legal effect of certain treaties 

and executive agreements 

“Resolved by the Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled (two-thirds 
of each House concurring therein), That the 
following article is proposed as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States, which shall be valid to all intents and 
purposes as part of the Constitution when 
ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths 
of the several States: 

“ “ARTICLE — 

“ ‘Section 1. A provision of a treaty which 
‘conflicts with this Constitution shall not be 
of any force or effect. 

“ ‘Sec. 2. A treaty shall become effective as 
internal law in the United States only 
through legislation which would be valid in 
the absence of treaty. 

“ ‘Sec. 3. Congress shall have power to regu- 
late all executive and other agreements with 
any foreign power or international organiza- 
tion. All such agreements shall be subject 
to the limitations imposed on treaties by 
this article. 

“Sec. 4. The Congress shall have power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legislation. 

“ ‘Sec. 5. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the several States 
within 7 years from the date of its sub- 
mission.’ ” 
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APPENDIX A—PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE 
UNITED STATES CONSTITUTION 
Operative sections of Senate Joint 
Resolution 1 

1. A provision of a treaty which denies or 
abridges any right enumerated in this Con- 
stitution shall not be of any force or effect. 

2. No treaty shall authorize or permit any 
foreign power or any international organi- 
zation to supervise, control, or adjudicate 
rights of citizens of the United States within 
the United States enumerated in this Con- 
stitution or any other matter essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction of the 
United States. 

3. A treaty shall become effective as inter- 
nal law in the United States only through 
the enactment of the appropriate legislation 
by the Congress. 

4. All Executive or other agreements be- 
tween the President and any international 
organization, foreign power, or official thereof 
shall be made only in the manner and to the 
extent to be prescribed by law. Such agree- 
ments shall be subject to the limitations 
imposed on treaties or the making of treaties 
by this article. 

5. The Congress shall have power to en- 
force this article by appropriate legislation. 


Operative sections of Senate Joint 
Resolution 43 

1. A provision of a treaty which conflicts 
with any provision of this Constitution shall 
not be of any force or effect. 

2. A treaty shall become effective as inter- 
nal law in the United States only through 
legislation which would be valid in the ab- 
sence of treaty. 

8. Executive agreements shall be subject 
to regulation by the Congress and to the 
limitations imposed on treaties by this 
article. 

4. The Congress shall have power to en- 
force this article by appropriate legislation. 


EXTENSION OF AUTHORITY TO 
MAKE LOANS TO FUR FARMERS 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar 485, S. 1152. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the bill by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1152) to extend for a period of 5 years 
the authority of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to make loans to fur farmers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from New Jersey. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(S. 1152), which had been reported from 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry with an amendment, in line 10, 
after the numerals “1958”, to insert “for 
the purpose only of making necessary 
supplementary advances to fur farmers 
now indebted for loans made under the 
foregoing authority”, so as to make the 
bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the authority of 
the Secretary of Agriculture under section 1 
(a) (1) of the act of April 6, 1949 (63 Stat. 
43; 12 U. S. C. 1148a-1) to make loans to 
bona fide fur farmers in accordance with the 
last proviso in the paragraph headed “Re- 
gional Agricultural Credit Corporation” in 
title II of the Government Corporations Ap- 
propriation Act, 1949 (62 Stat. 1192), is 
hereby extended for the 5-year period ending 
on June 30, 1958, for the purpose only of 
making necessary supplementary advances 
to fur farmers now indebted for loans made 
under the foregoing authority. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr, Pres- 
ident, the purpose of this bill is to extend 
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for a period of 5 years the authority of 
the Secretary of Agriculture to make 
loans to fur farmers on a limited basis. 
I stress the words “a limited basis.” I 
shall describe the limitations in a 
moment. 

Less than 5 years ago the Congress es- 
tablished a loan program for the fur 
farmer. The purpose of this bill is to 
extend that loan privilege for 5 years 
additional, so that loans which have been 
made may be liquidated without any loss 
to either the persons obtaining the loans 
or to the Federal Government. This 
extension would limit loans to those who 
have already obtained loans. It would 
not permit additional loans to people 
who are not already borrowing money 
from the fund. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. What is included in 
fur farming? What is the definition of 
fur-bearing animals? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The bill 
deals with fur farmers. It does not deal 
with fur-bearing animals. We talk about 
fur farmers—farmers who produce fur- 
bearing animals for commercial pur- 
poses. Such animals include mink, sil- 
ver fox, and other animals used for the 
production of fur. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Payne in the chair). The Senator will 
suspend until the Senate is in order. It 
is extremely difficult for the official re- 
porters to report the debate unless there 
can be order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I will say 
to my friend from North Dakota that in 
1949, for example, it was estimated by 
the Department of Agriculture that there 
were 7,000 fur farmers in the United 
States. At the present time there are 
about 5,000. Like some other categories 
of operators, they are beginning to pass 
out of the picture. 

Mr. LANGER. I understand that the 
Russians are selling more furs in this 
country than they should. I am very 
sympathetic toward the bill and intend 
to vote for it, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I am 
glad to hear the Senator say that. 

Mr. LANGER. However, I am inter- 
ested in knowing what fur-bearing ani- 
mals are raised by fur farmers. What 
animals form the basis for these loans? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. There is 
no distinction. Whatever fur-bearing 
animals the farmer produces, he is eligi- 
ble for a loan. 

Mr. LANGER. Acathasfur. Would 
the distinguished Senator say that a loan 
could be made to a farmer who raised 
cats? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Iam sure 
that I would not say that. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture would probably turn 
down the application for such a loan. 
The loans about which we are talking 
were made in the 5-year period prior to 
the present time. : 

Mr. LANGER. Could not the Senator 
give us a list of the loans which have 
been made and tell us on what kind of 
animals they were based? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I cannot 
give a list of the kind of animals, but 
I am sure that if I could furnish the 
Senator such a list, he would find that 
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it would be confined exclusively, or al- 
most exclusively, to fox, mink, and per- 
haps muskrat. I do not believe it would 
include beaver, but there might even be 
some beaver. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I should 
like to satisfy the Senator from North 
Dakota first. If the Senator from Mon- 
tana can throw any light on the ques- 
tion, I am glad to yield to him. 

Mr. MURRAY. Fur farming has be- 
come a well-recognized industry in the 
United States. Of course, it is con- 
fined to animals which provide fur of 
a character which is suitable for use in 
the fur industry. 

Mr. LANGER. It certainly would in- 
clude rabbits, would it not? 

Mr. MURRAY. No; it would not in- 
clude rabbits. It might include chin- 


chilla rabbits. 


Mr. LANGER. Ladies wear jackets 
made of rabbit skins. 

Mr. MURRAY. But that is not a fur 
which would fall within this category, 
because rabbits are so plentiful that it 
is not necessary to make any provision 
for loans to those who provide rabbit 
skins. 

Mr. LANGER. Rabbits may be plen- 
tiful in Montana, but they are not plenti- 
ful in my State. 

Mr. MURRAY. At any rate, the fur- 
farming industry is one which has been 
built up over the years, and requires a 
considerable investment. It seems to me 
that in periods when the industry is in 
distress it should be entitled to the 
privilege of securing loans. 

Mr. LANGER. All I want is a defini- 
tion of the term “fur farmer.” I should 
like to know on what animals the loans 


are to be based. Would a rabbit farm 


be included? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Loans 
are made to fur farmers. That is the 
way the bill reads. That is the way the 
original bill read. This bill does not 
deal with fur-bearing animals. It deals 
with fur farmers. They produce com- 
mercial furs. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. To help clarify the 
question asked by the Senator from 
North Dakota, I think it is safe to say 
that if rabbits or any other types of fur- 
bearing animal are raised, a farmer 
may obtain a loan. Then the money 
can be used for the improvement of his 
home, for his living expenses, or for 
many other purposes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I do not 
agree with what the Senator from Del- 
aware gives as his definition of a fur 
farmer. I do not believe the Department 
of Agriculture and those who are in 
charge of this loan program would handle 
the funds recklessly. The reason I say 
that is that in the experience we have 
had with this program 87 percent of 
the loans made have been returned to 
the Federal Treasury. I am very posi- 
tive that the program has not been 
handled recklessly or extravagantly, or 
against the public interest. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Without getting into 
a discussion of whether or not the pro- 
gram has been handled extravagantly 
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or recklessly, I say that loans have been 
made without restrictions. ‘There is 
nothing to prevent a man from using 
such a loan for the repair of his build- 
ings, for his living expenses, or for some 
other type of farm expenses. All he has 
to do to qualify is to have fur-bearing 
animals on the farm, to call himself a 
fur farmer. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The Bu- 
reau of the Budget says this measure 
is all right. The proposed extension of 
the act is limited. It would not take 
in a new group of fur farmers. It would 
include only fur farmers who have al- 
ready borrowed. The bill would make 
it possible to make further loans to them. 
That is done in order that the loans 
which are already outstanding may be 
liquidated without loss to the fur farmer 
and without loss to the Government. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I was just about to 
suggest that the money which has been 
loaned, of course, has not been loaned 
directly to the fur-bearing animal. It 
has been loaned for the purpose of erect- 
ing sheds or shelters and for the pur- 
pose of providing various other facili- 
ties on the fur farm. It may be used 
for feed and other things. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Yes. 
The loans may be used for all the pur- 
poses which the Senator has mentioned. 
A loan could also be tsed to permit the 
farmer to carry furs which he was un- 
able to sell, in order that he might avoid 
selling them on a panicky market. He 
would thus be enabled to market them 
in an orderly fashion, to his best ad- 
vantage and to the best advantage of 
the country. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The distinguished 
Senator will undoubtedly remember that 
in 1946 countries abroad which had been 
piling up furs during the war suddenly 
dumped them into this country. In 1 
year we received more than $100 million 
worth of furs from Russia. The impact 
of all those importations put many of 
our fur farmers out of business, bank- 
rupting them on a widespread scale. 
Pelts went from $35 for a silver fox, as 
I recall, down to $10. That situation was 
brought to the attention of the Congress, 
and it was decided to afford some relief 
to fur farmers. Is not that correct? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That is 
correct. All that happened during a 
very prosperous time in this country, 
not during a time of depression. It was 
at a time when the Nation was very 
prosperous. That disaster happened to 
the fur farmers for the reasons stated by 
my colleague. It was for those very 
reasons that the Congress responded to 
this necessity and provided a loan 
program. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I point out to the 
Senator from Colorado that I was 
merely stating the position of the De- 
partment of Agriculture as set forth in 
its own letter, signed by Mr. Lassiter, the 
administrator of this program, 
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Included in the purposes for which 
the loans could be made, as the Senator 
from Colorado pointed out, were feeding 
the animals, construction of buildings, 
and living expenses of the applicants, for 
example. So it covers a multitude of 
purposes. The figure of 87 percent as re- 
payment is like some other figures we 
have heard mentioned, probably purely 
an imaginary figure, which cannot be 
supported. The figures quoted in the 
letter contradict the 87 percent figure. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I do not 
know how imaginary the figure is. It 
was submitted by the Acting Secretary 
of the Department of Agriculture, Mr. J. 
Earl Coke, under date of June 16, 1953. 
I do not think an official report to the 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry would contain imagi- 
nary figures. I believe the report would 
be based on facts. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield to 
my colleague. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. In the letter to 
which the Senator has referred it is 
stated: 

Of the total of $4,362,333 advanced under 
this program through December 31, 1952, 
$2,798,274 had been repaid as of that date. 


I am inclined to believe that it would 
be possible to “imagine” those figures 
down to the penny, but I doubt whether 
that was done. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I thank 
the Senator. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. What is the total 
amount of the loans? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. My col- 
league has already read the figure as 
being $4,362,333. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I think 
it is a very good bill and it should be 
passed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I thank 
the Senator from North Dakota. I am 
glad to have him say so. I feel that 
way about it, too. We should help our 
people by providing loans for them when 
they are overtaken by a disaster. I will 
say to the Senator from North Dakota 
that the funds out of which the loans 
are made are the same funds out of 


which the Department of Agriculture - 


makes disaster loans. I do not exag- 
gerate when I say to the Senator from 
North Dakota that the fur farmers were 
facing disaster; indeed, I may say they 
were facing a twofold disaster. They 
were facing the disaster of heavy im- 
portation of Russian and Norwegian and 
Labrador furs, on the one hand, and, on 
the other hand, they were faced with 
very high excise taxes placed upon fur 
garments. The Congress of the United 
States placed those excise taxes on furs. 
We are in partnership with the fur farm- 
ers and we ought to try to help them. 
The Government gets in taxes 20 percent 
of the price for which every fur garment 
is sold. So we are really partners of this 
group of farmers, 

Mr. LANGER. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, JOHNSON of Colorado, I yield. 


did that. 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. I am very glad it has 
been developed that no new loans are 
involved, I believe at the beginning of 
his remarks the Senator emphasized the 
fact that this is not a program of mak- 
ing new loans to new people. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That is 
correct. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The purpose is to 
give an opportunity to make an orderly 
liquidation of loans which have already 
been made. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That is 
correct. That is stating the situation 
exactly as it is. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield 
to my colleague. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. We can well afford. 
at least to liquidate in an orderly fashion 
the loans which have been made. It 
should be remembered that such loans 
cannot be obtained from a bank, or they 
would have been granted by a bank in 
the first place. That is why the Gov- 
ernment got into the business. We can- 
not say to the fur farmers who have the 
outstanding loans, “We will cut you off. 
You can get your money from the bank.” 
They cannot do it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Every 
word the Senator has said is the truth. 
That is the way the matter has been 
handled. So far as I am concerned, to- 
day for the first time I heard a hint or 
insinuation that the loans were not used 
in the right way, or that they may have 
been used for construction of buildings, 
and so forth. I have confidence that 
they were used for the very purpose for 
which Congress made them available. I 
doubt that there has been any reck- 
lessness in the program at all, because 
we usually find out about such things. 
For example, if a neighbor sees a fur 
farmer building himself a large mansion 
on a hill, the neighbor would probably 
call our attention to it. 

Our attention has not been called to 
any such thing going on. This is the 
first time I have heard any hint that 
any of the loans were used improperly. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Is it not correct to 
say that the Department of Agriculture 
urged returning veterans in World War 
II to get into the fur-farming business? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That is 
correct. The Department of Agriculture 
A great many of them lost 
their shirts. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Then we proceeded 
to make it possible for the foreign im- 
portations to come in and put the 
veterans out of business. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That is 
correct. Before the original loan pro- 
gram was worked out by Congress hun- 
dreds of veterans, returning from World 
War II, had gone into the fur-farming 
business. It looked like a very profit- 
able business, and many veterans went 
into it. Some of them were crippled 
and injured and in bad health. They 
went into the fur-farming business, and 
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they lost everything they had before the 
program was worked out. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield 
to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. LANGER. Can the distinguished 
Senator tell us what the amount of the 
average loan is? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I cannot 
tell the amount of the average loan. 

Mr. LANGER. I should like to find 
out whether the loans were made to 
huge corporations, for example. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. No. 
The loans were made to the little fel- 
lows, to the very small people. In 1950, 
143 loans were made. In 1951, 85 loans 
were made. In 1952, 47 loans were 
made. In 1953, 37 loans were made. 
So a total of 312 loans was made. I 
cannot tell what the average size of the 
loan may have been. I do not have the 
data with me. I shall be glad to get it 
from the Department of Agriculture and 
place it in the RECORD. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Is it not correct to 
say also that the farmers must try to do 
the best they can, and that the Depart- 
ment will take a mortgage on the prop- 
erty, and take as security everything it 
can get its hands on? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That is 
correct. The Department of Agricul- 
ture does not simply make a loan on a 
promissory note. It takes a mortgage 
and gets the best paper it can get. 

I yield now to the Senator 
Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, did I 
correctly understand the Senator from 
Colorado to say that while the animals 
were losing their skins, the veterans were 
losing their shirts? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That 
may be one way of putting it. But the 
veterans did not lose their shirts, where- 
as I am sure the animals lost their hides 
or fur or skin. 

Mr 


from 


$ . Mr. President, will 
a Senator from Colorado yield fur- 
er? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BEN- 
NETT in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Colorado yield to the Senator from 
Delaware? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. When the Senator 
said, a few minutes ago, that the pur- 
pose of the bill is to help the little fur 
farmers, what did the Senator mean in 
referring to the “little fur farmers”? We 
do not have such farmers in the East. 
Do those operations involve a million 
dollars or half a million dollars or how 
much? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. It is in 
the thousands of dollars. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Well, thousands run 
into millions. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. It does 
not run into the millions, I will say. I 
think the fur-farming business is some- 
thing like the chicken business, except 
not on quite so grandiose a scale. The 
Senator from Delaware is familiar with 
the chicken industry, and he knows it is 
not a large one. Iam sure a fur farmer 
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who had as many as 1,000 animals would 
be very unusual. I think most of them 
have less than 1,000. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What would that 
amount to in dollars? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. If a fur 
farmer had 1,000 mink, of which the fair 
market value of a good mink, I suppose, 
is perhaps $35, that would amount to a 
total of $35,000; and that would be a 
good-sized fur farm. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That would be a big 
fur farm, would it? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. It would 
be one of the larger ones. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from 
Colorado thinks most of the fur farmers, 
on the average, operate on a smaller scale 
than that, does he? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I think 
they probably have 300 animals, on the 
2 at perhaps $50 or less per ani- 
m 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Let me say that at 
the time this measure was before our 
committee, I, too, was of the same im- 
pression as that which has been stated 
by the Senator from Colorado, and there- 
fore the bill was reported without objec- 
tion from the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

However, later I was told that perhaps 
we had been misinformed. I requested 
that the bill be held up until the com- 
mittee obtained more information, be- 
cause there are some things about the bill 
which I do not understand, and which I 
think many other Senators do not un- 
derstand. In this bill we are not dealing 
with small farmers; we are dealing with 
big business. 

For example, let us refer to the loans 
outstanding in Wisconsin, under this pro- 
gram. The original grant of loans out- 
standing in Wisconsin were $390,965. 
There are 11 borrowers in Wisconsin, and 
they have had 21 loans. Those 11 bor- 
rowers, representing 21 loans, have bor- 
rowed from the Government $390,965. 

I was amazed to find that 1 man bor- 
rowed 80 percent of all that money; he 
borrowed exactly $325,000. Is that a lit- 
tle farmer? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Of 
course, in Wisconsin, fur farming is 
more of a business than it is in Colorado. 
My experience is confined to Colorado 
and to the Colorado fur farms. I have 
‘visited a number of them, and they are 
very small. I cannot speak for Wiscon- 
sin, because the fur farms in Wiscon- 
sin are larger than those in Colorado. 
But I am sure that even including some 
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consin, the situation cannot be very bad 
when there are more than 300 borrow- 
ers and when, so far, the total loans 
amount to only,$4 million, approxi- 
mately. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield fur- 
ther to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pur- 
TELL in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Colorado yield to the Senator from 
Delaware? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I may say that al- 
though the situation in Wisconsin is an 
extreme one—I grant that—nevertheless 
I think there are some things in the 
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Senator’s own State of Colorado that he 
might well examine. For instance, ac- 
cording to the report of the Department 
of Agriculture, exactly 29 persons in 
Colorado are affected by this bill. Those 
29 persons have had advanced to them 
a total of 114 loans, and they have re- 
ceived from the Government a total of 
$735,386.75. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. How 
much have they paid back? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not have that 
figure, but the balance they owe or the 
balance due is $554,471.11, plus $26,-+ 
647.49 interest. 

I may say that 21 of these 29 accounts 
with the Government. are delinquent, 
and 4 of the 29 persons received more 
than 6634 percent of the loans that have 
been made in Colorado. Are they the 
little fellows the Senator is so concerned 
about? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
my colleague yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Does not that em- 
phasize the importance of giving the 
Government a chance to get out from 
under these loans, and to provide for 
having them liquidated in an orderly 
fashion? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Of 
course. That is the purpose and that is 
the effect of the bill, namely, to give the 
Department of Agriculture an opportu- 
nity to work out these loans. 

Once more I wish to emphasize that 
this loan provision will not be made 
available to new borrowers. It merely 
will help those who already have re- 
ceived loans to work out their loan situ- 
ation. Thus this proposal does not call 
for an expanded or extended program. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield further 
to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does not that em- 
phasize a somewhat unfair feature of 
the bill? For instance, according to the 
Department of Agriculture’s figures, 
there are approximately 5,000 fur 
farmers today. Among those 5,000 fur 
farmers, only 304 loans are outstanding, 
and there are 131 borrowers. Any fur 
farmer who has been thrifty and has 
paid off his loan will not be eligible, 
whereas those 131 who remain under ob- 
ligation to the Government will be per- 
mitted to continue borrowing as usual 
for living expenses or anything else they 
might need. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I know 
the Senator from Delaware does not in- 
dulge in double talk, but it seems to me 
that either we wish to get rid of this 
program or we do not wish to get rid of 
it. The effect of the bill is to get rid 
of the program, not to keep carrying it 
on for ever and ever and a day. 

On the contrary, we wish to end the 
program, and to do so without destruc- 
tion of some of the poor fellows in this 
industry who have been caught. 

If the Senator from Delaware wishes 
to have an extended program, and wish- 
es to have the program expanded, and 
wishes to have an increased amount 
available for loans, and wishes to in- 
crease the eligibility of fur farmers to 
receive loans, that is all right, although 
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that is not the purpose of this bill. This 
bill is restrictive and limited. One of the 
reasons why it is restrictive and limited 
is so that the bill can be passed by both 
Houses of Congress. 

That is the situation. If the Sen- 
ator from Delaware wishes to have a 
larger program, if he is complaining 
that the program is too restrictive, that 
can easily be changed, although I am 
not in favor of doing so. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Perhaps the Senator 
from Colorado would be in favor of tak- 
ing such action for the benefit of his 
constituents, buf you may be certain I 
am not in favor of expanding the pro- 
gram. On the contrary, I wonder when 
we are going to restrict it. 

A moment ago the junior Senator from 
Colorado pointed out to the Senator 
from North Dakota how this bill will help 
many little farmers throughout the 
country. I may say that if the bill is 
passed, not one farmer in North Da- 
kota will be able to obtain a loan, under 
the provisions of the bill, because it so 
happens that not one North Dakota 
farmer owes any money under this pro- 
gram. Thrift is pen 

In the case of Illinois, only one per- 
son in Dlinois would be eligible for a 
loan, but there is no limit on the amount 
of money he could borrow. 

Mr. LANGER. Let me say that the 
reason why North Dakota farmers are 
not covered is that they have paid back 
their loans, including interest on them. 
They have completely paid off their 
loans. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Icommend them for 
it. Certainly they should not be 
penalized. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I should like to ask 
how the North Dakota farmers would be 
ee at 

. WILLIAMS. In this connection 
aa us make a comparison with the RFC. 
We are talking about abolishing the 
RFC, just as we are talking about abol- 
ishing this fur-farmer-loan program. 

Suppose, however, instead of planning 
to abolish the RFC., someone came for- 
ward with a measure proposing that the 
RFC could not make loans to new bor- 
rowers, but could continue to make new 
loans to all old borrowers—in other 
words, to those who already had a foot in 
the door. Certainly Congress would not 
consider for a moment passing such a 
bill. The Senator knows that we would 
never support any such bill as that; yet 
that is exactly the kind of bill we are 
being asked to support today. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Iam unable to deter- 
mine whether the Senator’s complaint 
is that too many people received loans, 
or that not enough people received loans. 
What is the Senator’s point? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I may 
say that is my difficulty. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the senior Sena- 
tor from Colorado will permit, I should 
like to continue and I have a feeling you 
are beginning to realize where I stand. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I will 
yield, because I am very curious, and my 
curiosity is getting the better of me. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, there 
were 131 borrowers, with a total of 304 
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loans outstanding. The loans in the 
State of Colorado represent 40 percent 
of the outstanding loans, according to 
the statement. There are 29 men in 
the State of Colorado who had this 
money, and who borrowed under 114 
loans. They owe today $554,471.11, plus 
interest, as I pointed out before. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
wee Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator will 
let me conclude, I shall then be glad to 
yield. Twenty-one of the twenty-nine 
Colorado accounts are delinquent. The 
argument has been made that they are 
small concerns. Four of them have 
borrowed $345,000, or two-thirds of all 
the accounts, and all of these four are 
delinquent. These are the little boys 
the Senator is so concerned about. Two 
of them have borrowed 40 percent of all 
the money, and their total is $225,000. 
Both accounts are delinquent. Some 
more poor little fellows. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. One of the men 
owes another $122,000. He had had a 
series of nine loans. Each time, a part 
of the money has been used to make a 
payment to the Government, and a part 
of it, for new financing. But his ac- 
count is gradually becoming bigger, 
month by-month. The purpose of the 
pending bill is to continue the making 
of such loans. This particular individ- 
ual started in 1949, and we have been 
loaning him money constantly. Every 
3, 4, or 5 months, he has been back in 
the Federal till, and he still owes the 
first loan he ever made. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Colorado. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Will the Senator sup- 
ply the gentleman’s financial statement, 
so we may determine whether further 
loans should be made to him in the 
future? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Government 
does not have his financial statement 
before this, it is too late now. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Then how can the 
Senator judge the case? How can he 
determine whether the individuals 
financial cireumstances warranted or 
did not warrant the making of addi- 
tional loans, following the making of the 
original loan? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am not judging 
the case. I am merely pointing out the 
facts. As the Senator from Colorado 
knows, it is good business to make a loan 
to a man who is financially able; and if 
these men are financially able, then, let 
them make a payment to the Federal 
Government. If the facts seem to judge 
the case, then let them speak loudly. 
Extending a loan to a man who, during 
the period I have mentioned, has bor- 
rowed money from the Government on 
nine different occasions, without repay- 
ing it, does not make sense. If for 5 
years a man cannot make a go of his 
operation, someone should call a halt. 
Shall we continue pouring the money 
down a rathole? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senator in- 
dulges in easy assumptions. He refers 
to pouring the money down a rathole. 
I did not know that we had authorized 
anybody to pour money down a rathole. 
The purpose is to try to save an invest- 
ment. How would the Senator meet the 
Situation? Would he have all of it 
chopped off? Would he say, “Sell this 
stuff; pay what you can“? Is that the 
Senator’s suggestion of the procedure to 
be followed in handling this matter? 
Or shall enough leeway be allowed to the 
lending agency to enable it to try to get 
the money back and to try to rehabili- 
tate the borrower at the same time? 
What is the Senator’s method? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator’s 
method is to stop loaning money to any 
man who has a record of having bor- 
rowed on nine different occasions with- 
out paying once. I may say to the Sen- 
ator from Colorado that if the pending 
bill is not passed these loans are not 
called, the Government has full author- 
ity to extend the time for 1 year, or for 
5 years. There is no provision in the 
law that says the loans must be paid. 
Certainly I will go along, to give them a 
chance but I do not want them to con- 
tinue pouring money—I will not say 
down a rathole, but down a foxhole, or 
a minkhole if you like, if that phrase is 
better. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, re- 
gardless of the individual’s occupation, 
or the type of hole it is, I suggest the 
point is that an opportunity should be 
given to try to rehabilitate him, and to 
do it in a sound way, in order that the 
debt may be liquidated. Sometimes it 
involves more money, sometimes it 
means clamping down. Itis a matter of 
judgment. But, most respectfully, I 
suggest that the distinguished Senator 
who is standing on the floor is not quali- 
fied to judge exactly how those loans 
should be handled. I suggest that we 
should allow enough time to the proper 
authorities to enable them to do the job. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I agree with the 
statement of the Senator from Colorado 
that I am not qualified to answer all 
these questions. It is for that reason 
that I thought it important that I sub- 
mit this material to the appropriate com- 
mittee of Congress in order that a proper 
study may be made of it. But the policy 
committee insisted upon this being 
brought up on the floor of the Senate 
as urgent legislation. In extending the 
fur loan agency we could almost inter- 
pret the initials RFC to signify the 
“Royal Fur Corporation,” if we wanted 
to. We simply do not want to get the 
Government in a position of owning too 
many mink coats during the present 
administration. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS, I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Minois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true, finan- 
cially as well as practically, that a fox 
hole is deeper and broader than a rat 
hole? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Apparently it is, 
from the amount of money that has been 
going down the hole. 

I may say that the second Colorado 
borrower to whom I refer owes the Gov- 
ernment, not on a single loan, but on 
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standing of $103,000. He has been back 
to the Government 10 times, each time 
asking for a loan, each time asking for 
a little more money. The loan has grad- 
ually been getting bigger and bigger. He 
is delinquent, as are the others. If, after 
5 years of continuous financing of his 
operations, he cannot call a halt to his 
losses I think it is about time for us to 
tell that man the facts of life. 

I think the Senator from Colorado will 
agree with me that a man who is finan- 
cially able to borrow that much money 
should be able to approach other agen- 
cies, such as the RFC, instead of going to 
this, shall we say, proposed “Republican 


Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Colorado. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Then the Senator 
from Delaware is suggesting that the 
problem be passed to some other gov- 
ernmental agency. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from 
Delaware is suggesting that, based upon 
our experience, it is about time to stop 
these loans, We passed this as an emer- 
gency piece of legislation 5 years ago to 
help such men out following the war. It 
is about time that we called a halt to 
this emergency legislation, which was 
started 5 years ago. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The purpose of the 
pending bill is to put a time limit on it, 
to state that there should be no new 
loans to new borrowers, and to make it 
clear that they will proceed to liquidate 
the old loans. That is the regular and 
normal procedure, if it is a matter of 
trying to bail out. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In other words, if we 
extend the program, those who have 
been back to the Government 9 or 10 
times within the past 5 years can, under 
the pending bill, come back 9 or 10 times 
more during the next 5 years. It does 
not seem to be consistent, if the fur 
industry has reached that point; as ap- 
parently it has, where there is no need 
of extending the loans to other fur 
farmers of the country. Then why fi- 
nance these 104 fur farmers who have a 
miserable record of payments? Have we 
got to keep them financed in order to 
keep them from going out of business? 
That, to me, does not make sense. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senator from 
Delaware again mixes his arguments. 
The Senator wants to get us of the busi- 
ness, but at the same time he condemns 
us for limiting the bill to those debtors 
who are already in the business, which 
would exclude others. Now, which is it? 
Let the Senator take his choice. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from 
Colorado understands. too well what I 
am saying. I am certainly trying to 
keep anyone else from getting into the 
public trough and at the same time, I 
want to stop some of those who are 
already in. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Will the Senator 
name those whom he wants to stop? 
Will he submit the financial statements 
of those whom he thinks ought to be 
cleaned out? Will he propose a reor- 
ganization of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment? What are the measures the 
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Senator would take in order to achieve 
the reforms which he thinks he would 
be able to achieve if he were managing, 
the fund? ; 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Only the same 
measures the Senator would take if he 
were handling his own money. He 
would not send good money after bad. 
The Senator would not stand here and 
defend this sort of thing, I venture to 
say that because I know he is sound, 
even though he does have a kind 
thought for his delinquent farmers, for 
which I do not blame him. But I point 
out that there are only 29 of them, and 
21 are now delinquent. If they are in 
good financial shape, why do they not 
make up their payments which are over- 
due? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. It is the very dis- 
tress of these people which the Senator 
is emphasizing. It is their distress 
which makes it necessary to keep them 
going and get them rehabilitated, if that 
is at all possible. The Senator’s an- 
swer is, “Put the ax on them; make 
them liquidate; make them pay 5 cents 
on the dollar and get out of the busi- 
ness.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from 
Colorado knows that that statement is 
no more true than is the statement he is 
trying to make that these men are all 
economically sound. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I did not say that. 
Let us nail that while we are at it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There is nothing in 
the law today, without this bill, which 
would in any way cause the Government 
to foreclose on the notes. The chair- 
man of the committee was present a 
moment ago, and I know he will bear 
out my statement. The Department, 
under existing authority, can extend the 
notes if they see fit to do so. I am not 
proposing that the Department fore- 
close on the notes, but when a man 
started borrowing from the Government 
5 years ago and has a record of coming 
back every 5 or 6 months for more 
money, and according to the statement 
of the Department part of the money 
being for living expenses, I think it is 
about time to call a halt. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Would not the con- 
tention of the able Senator from Colo- 
rado make these big fur farmers de- 
pendent upon such loans individually 
and collectively? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Unquestionably. It 
would mean that the Government is go- 
ing into the fur business. We will hope 
that the past administration taught us 
to leave the fur business alone. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Some of them are 
definitely getting out of the business. 
The Government loaned a total of $4,- 
362,333 advanced under the program, 
and it has collected $2,798,274, which in- 
dicates very substantial progress toward 
getting the Government out of the fur 
business. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is a substantial 
step toward getting the Government out, 
but I do not see any reason for the Gov- 
ernment’s putting $2 million back into 
the hands of any of those who have a 
bad record of repayment. Some of them 
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have a miserable record. I repeat, it is 
the same situation as it would be if the 


‘RFC should say, “We are not going to 
loan money to anyone to establish a new 
‘business, no matter how justified, unless 
the prospective borrower’s record of re- 


payment is bad, and the worse the rec- 
ord is, the more we will loan.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. We all respect the 
Senator from Delaware for the way in 
which he rises above party considera- 
tions in the discussion of issues, but does 
not the Senator think it is inconsistent 
of the majority party to insist on rush- 
ing us into the fur business, while at the 
same time trying to get out of the rub- 
ber business? >` 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think it is incon- 
sistent, and I appeal to the majority 
leader to let this bill go over until such 
time as the committee which has the 
responsibility for this proposed legisla- 
tion ean study the figures submitted to 
us. That is not an unreasonable request 
in light of the fact that it was repre- 
sented to the committee at the time the 
bill came before us that it deal with small 
loans to little farmers, whereas we found 
that in thé State of Wisconsin 1 man 
had received 80 percent of the money 
loaned in that State, and we found in 
the State of Colorado that 4 men had 
received over two-thirds of the money 
loaned. 

In the State of Michigan 1 man got 
43 percent of all the Michigan loans, and 
he, too, is delinquent on payments he 
owes the Government. 

It is time we found out about some of 
these things. I am complaining about 
the man who owes the Government a 
large sum and has a record of borrowing 
more every 3 or 4 months for living ex- 
penses. I am opposed to it, I do not care 
whether it happens in Colorado, Utah, or 
Delaware. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware yield? |. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. i 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I suggest to the dis- 
tinguished Senator that the further he 
advances his argument, the more he 
argues for this bill. All his argument 
points out that there must be liquidation, 
and it follows that there must be time in 
which to perform it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am perfectly will- 
ing to give the Senator all the time that 
is needed for liquidation. That au- 
thority is in the law now. In view of the 
fact that additional information has 
been brought out, namely, that it is not 
little farmers who are involved, does not 
the Senator think that the Committee 
on Agriculture should have a right to 
study the matter before the Senate is 
called upon to vote on it? 

The chairman of the committee has 
not as yet had an opportunity to see the 
information about which I am speaking, 
nor has any other member of the com- 
mittee. Why? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Isay no, for the sim- 
ple reason that everything the Senator 
has produced emphasizes the import- 
ance of this bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Iam sure the Sena- 
tor from Colorado would not change his 
mind. However, if this were a bill com- 
ing from the Senator’s own commit- 
tee, as to which the committee had an 
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understanding and later found it was 
completely in error, the chairman would 
want an opportunity to restudy it. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Let me suggest to the 
distinguished Senator that whenever we 
liquidate a loaning agency, or a bank, 
there has to be a policy to carry along 
certain loans which are not as good as 
they might be. That is the purpose of 
this bill. Study it until the Senator has 
a hump on his back, until his beard 
reaches his ankles, and he will reach the 
same conclusion. What is the use of 
studying the obvious? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The bill in no way 
deals with the subject as to how we are 
going to liquidate the outstanding loans. 
I am discussing the right of the Depart- 
ment to make new loans to men who 
have such a miserable record of repay- 
ment. There is adequate legislation for 
that and if not I will join the Senator in 
getting it. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senator does 
not draw this distinction, that, regard- 
less of what the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture might have the emergent power to 
do without additional legislation, the 
fact that there is not any legislation af- 
firmatively to support what he may 
think it wise to do is a.source of alarm 
and distress to the people who owe the 
Government this money, and who are 
trying to make a living and make a suc- 
cess of their enterprise. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The loaning au- 
thority expired June 30. This is the 
latter part of July, and there has not 
been a single loan called in Colorado 
or any other State. If there were no 
affirmative legislation on the statute 
books every loan would have been called. 
The Senator does not have a single au- 
thority to state otherwise. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is not this an exam- 
ple of undue haste on the part of the 
majority policy committee in carrying 

out a throw- away, give-away, sell-away, 
loan-away program? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think every mem- 
ber of the committee should have a 
right to study the record of these loans 
before we vote for authority to make 
other loans. That is all I ask. 

The Senator from South Carolina, who 
is on the floor, is a member of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. I 
venture to say he had never heard about 
or seen one of these reports until I men- 
tioned the matter. At my request they 
were sent to my office either last night 
or this morning. I checked with the 
Chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. He has not had 
an opportunity to review the report. I 
think the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry should have a chance to review 
the matter before the Senate is asked 
to pass upon it. The mere fact that, 
after I had requested that the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry have 
adequate time for study, the Policy Com- 
mittee was so hasty as to get the bill 
before the Senate only further arouses 
my suspicion, 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. It is utterly sense- 
less to build up an impression of a kind 
of deep conspiratorial plan to rush a bill 
to the Senate floor. The policy commit- 
tee is given the blame for the rubber- 
plants policy, the loan policy, and for 
this, that, and the other thing. The 
point is to liquidate these loans, and 
allow time to do so. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am perfectly will- 
ing to have allowed all the time neces- 
sary to liquidate the loans, but I do not 
want any more money to be loaned to 
this same group. There is no argument 
about the liquidation authority. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The Sen- 
ator from Delaware talks about a rush 
act. The bill was introduced on March 
2, 1953. It went to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry and was re- 
ported by the committee on June 30, 
1953. The committee reported it with 
an amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is correct—but 
we obtained additional information later. 
Why not examine it before we vote? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The 
committee made a favorable report. The 
report was accompanied by a letter from 
Acting Secretary of Agriculture J. Earl 
Coke. Mr. Coke closed his letter to the 
senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
ArKEN], chairman of the committee, by 
saying: 

The Bureau of the Budget advises it has 
no objection to the submission of this re- 
port. - 

There is nothing secret about this 
matter. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What has been said 
is true. The bill was reported by the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
on June 30, with my approval, because at 
that time I never dreamed we were car- 
rying along these large loans. I thought 
only a handful of people had them. f 
did not dream that some fellows would 
be coming back to the Federal till 10 or 
12 times, while they were still delinquent. 
I think that is important. The Senator 
from Colorado himself, in answer to the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. LAN- 
GER] said these were for small loans. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. They are 
for small loans. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Not so small as some 
would have us believe. I have no objec- 
tion to what might be small loans, but 
I do not want to have any more good 
money going after bad. Some of these 
fellows have a glaring example of mis- 
management. For some reason or other, 
they cannot seem to make ends meet. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. The matter is impor- 
tant. In view of the very serious situa- 
tion developed by the Senator from Dela- 
ware, I have grave doubts about extend- 
ing credit. There are many mink and 
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many silver foxes. No one can count the 
number of silver foxes. They cannot be 
seen at all in the summertime; they are 
so wild. If anyone goes near them at 
all, he can be destroyed. 

I wonder if the Senator from Delaware 
feels there should be sufficient time al- 
lowed to enable the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry to investigate the 
security back of these $100,000 loans. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think time should 
be allowed. I am not trying to delay ac- 
tion on the bill beyond this session of 
Congress. I requested the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry to obtain infor- 
mation after it had been reported to me 
that perhaps a handful of individuals in 
the United States would get all the mon- 
ey. That information was sent to my 
office. As soon as I received it, I felt 
that other members of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry probably 
should have an opportunity to have the 
same information and to form their own 
opinions. If after they have considered 
the matter, they still feel it is a good 
bill, it still can be reported. If the bill 
should be returned to committee, I, as 
one member, would be willing to have it 
reported next week, either with or with- 
out recommendations. I am only trying 
to secure for the committee an opportu- 
nity to consider the proposed legislation. 
At the very least, that should have been 
done before. I think action on the floor 
of the Senate should be withheld until 
the committee has had an opportunity to 
present a report on the matter to the 
Senate. I do not believe that is unrea- 
sonable. 

Mr. LANGER. If a man gets a loan 
on wheat, the wheat is put in a bin and 
is locked up; it is sealed. To deliver it is 
a criminal offense. I am wondering 
about the security on mink and west- 
ern foxes, which are running around. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Government 
should not make loans without collateral, 
especially if there has been delinquen- 
cy. It is said that the purpose of the 
legislation is not to allow any new farm- 
ers to get into the fur business or to ex- 
pand existing facilities. At the same 
time it is said the purpose was to take 
care of farmers who could not go to 
banks or otherwise borrow money. 

Apparently the record of one indi- 
vidual in 1949 was such that he could not 
borrow money anywhere else. His rec- 
ord was such that he was in dire circum- 
stances, and in addition he was not ex- 
pected to use the proceeds of the loan 
for expansion purposes. 

If that was the man’s financial condi- 
tion 5 years ago, in March 1949, if he met 
all these requirements of the loan in 
1949, how could he possibly be justified 
in obtaining 10 other loans, on an aver- 
age of one every 3 or 4 months, up to a 
total of more than $100,000? Either he 
was financially adequate to get the loan 
in 1949 without this assistance, or else, 
if he was that nearly broke in 1949, the 
Government has poured a lot of money 
down a rat hole, a mink hole, or what- 
ever one wishes to call it. The money 
is gone. It could be that it was a skunk 
hole. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield, 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. I suggest that the 
operations of fur loans of this kind, and 
other types of loans, do not have the 
nice simplicity which is in the mind of 
the Senator from Delaware. I suggest 
that perhaps some of the loans are re- 
newal loans; that perhaps they do not 
involve an increase; that if there is an 
increase, there is probably an increase 
in the security. 

One cannot generalize on a loan when 
he has not seen the property, when he 
does not know what the particular cir- 
cumstances are; whether they are re- 
newed or new loans. 

The Senator from Delaware does not 
come forth with any of that informa- 
tion. All he comes forth with is a state- 
ment about increasing the loans. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. With the statement 
of the junior Senator from Colorado, I 
am in full agreement. I do not have the 
information which I should have. That 
is the reason why I asked for more time 
as late as yesterday afternoon. I felt 
that if we had the information, we could 
expedite the bill. 

Last night the acting majority leader 
advised me that the bill would be con- 
sidered on the floor today. I told him 
then that I thought it was unwise to 
bring up the bill now and try to discuss 
it. I think it is unfair to the persons in- 
volved. They may be all right. If we 
knew all the factors anyone should 
know in order intelligently to make up 
his mind, that would be different. I 
would like to have the information in 
order to make up my own mind. If the 
Senator from Colorado would give me 
time to get the figures and statistical 
data 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I suggest again that 
everything the Senator has produced 
thus far shows there are bad loans. 
When the authority of law runs out, as 
it has, to make these loans, I suggest an 
additional period is needed for liquida- 
tion. That is what we are asking for. 

If the Senator’s desk were stacked 
high with financial statements, if he had 
photographs of the properties, if he had 
expert appraisers to appraise the prop- 
erties, he would still come to the end 
point that an additional period of time 
is needed for payment. Additional 
time is necessary to do the things that 
must be done in order to bring the mat- 
ter to a close. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will say to the 
Senator from Colorado—and I repeat 
it—that I am perfectly willing to give 
them all the time the Department thinks 
they need to liquidate these loans. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. They think they 
need 5 years. They have said so. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am willing to give 
them 5 years. I will give them 10 years 
to liquidate the loans, if necessary. I 
should be rather pleasantly surprised if 
many of them were repaid in 10 years, 
Nevertheless, I am willing to give them 
5 years or 10 years to liquidate those 
loans. However, I am not willing to con- 
tinue to put $5,000 or $10,000 a month 
down the same foxhole. If that is what 
is called liquidating a loan, it is a little 
different from the liquidation of loans in 
Delaware. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senator is as- 
suming that every addition to a loan 
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is pouring money down a rathole, that 
it is a loss. I suggest that the Senator 
does not demonstrate that to be a fact. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, I agree with the 
Senator from Colorado but, on the other 
hand, the Senator from Colorado can- 
not contradict the assumption. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Then why does the 
Senator make an argument with no basis 
for it? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. After knowing that 
we had these figures, which completely 
explode the argument advanced, namely, 
that the extension of the authority was 
for the benefit of the little fellows, why 
is the Senator from Colorado in such 
a rush? Why does action have to be 
taken today, before the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, which is the 
responsible committee, has had an op- 
portunity to see the figures? What is 
the Senator afraid of? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senator has 
asked me a question, and I will answer 
it. I am afraid of the distress of these 
fur farmers. I am afraid of the un- 
certainty. I am afraid that someone 
will adopt the policy of the Senator from 
Delaware by coming in with a broad-ax 
and chopping their heads off, compel- 
ling them to get out of business which 
will result in the Government being 
paid 5 cents on the dollar, and leaving 
the fur farmers in a very bad situation, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senator asked 
me what I was afraid of. I am trying to 
tell him. I have talked with fur farm- 
ers. Every Senator from a western 
State has talked with them. We know 
something about the situation. I am 
grateful to the Senator for the stuff he 
has brought here, because it shows, even 
in a more intensified degree than I had 
suspected, the need for a liquidation pe- 
riod, to give us a chance to make the 
Government whole, and to give the fur 
farmer a chance. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I repeat there is no 
question about the liquidation period, 
whether it-be-5-years or 10 years. How- 
ever, I am not willing to continue pour- 
ing money down the same foxhole. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I am much im- 
pressed with the report of the acting 
Secretary of Agriculture, as embraced 
within the report on the bill, Among 
other things, he says: 

You will recall that during and in the pe- 
riod immediately following World War II the 
economic plight of domestic fur farmers be- 
came extremely serious by reason of com- 
petition resulting from the increased impor- 
tation of foreign furs and the sharp rise in 
the costs of feed and other production ex- 
penses. Many fur farmers were being forced 
out of business and others were facing liqui- 
dation of their enterprises. In recognition 
of this unfavorable economic situation, the 
Congress determined that the extension of 


credit to this group of farmers was in the 
public interest. 


He then goes on and says, among other 
things—and this is what impresses me: 

These repayments represent 87 percent of 
the maturity of all such loans, 


That is a very fine average. 
seven percent is a high average. 
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I continue to quote from the report: 

This information indicates that there is no 
longer a general need for the lending author- 
ity which would be provided by the proposed 
legislation. We do believe, however, that it 
may be necessary in some instances, as a 
means of protecting the Government’s in- 
vestment, that additional credit be extended 
to fur farmers who are now indebted for fur 
loans. It is on this basis that we are recom- 
mending the limited lending authority. 


It seems to me that if we took all win- 
ter and all summer to consider this bill, 
we could not get much further than the 
information set forth by the Acting 
Secretary. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Along with that let- 
ter, which was before the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, all the testi- 
mony we had was on the basis that the 
purpose of the bill was to help some lit- 
tle fellows. No one mentioned the fact, 
as I pointed out here, that in the State 
of Colorado four men are getting two- 
thirds of the money. No one mentioned 
the fact that in the State of Wisconsin 
more than 80 percent of it was to bail out 
1 man, who received a loan of $325,- 
000. That was not mentioned in the 
reports; nor did the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry ever hear of it, so 
far as I know. 

Mr. McCARRAN. If that one man is 
not bailed out, the Government will lose. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Perhaps it will. I 
am willing to extend those loans, and I 
might even agree that we would have to 
lend more money. However, I do not 
think it is unreasonable to ask for a few 
days delay, until the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry, the appropriate 
committee of the Senate, can at least 
examine these loans. What is the rush? 
Why must action be taken today? I 
ask the majority leader if he would be 
willing to allow this bill to go over until 
next week, to give the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry an opportunity to 
look into the subject. 

Mr. McCARRAN. This bill came from 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, did it not? That is the committee 
to which the Senator has referred. This 
report came from the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; it came from 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. I am a member of that commit- 
tee. Let me say to the Senator from Ne- 
vada that, based upon information we 
had, I supported that report. However, 
as one member of the committee, I 
learned that the information which we 
later received was not the information 
before the committee at the time it act- 
ed, as I understood it. 

I believe that the full Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry should have an 
opportunity at least to evaluate this in- 
formation, to determine whether or not 
we wish to bail out the $200,000 or $300,- 
000 borrowers. One of them owes us ap- 
proximately a quarter of a million dol- 
lars. He has been to the Government 11 
times for loans, and is still delinquent on 
his early loan. I think it is time to pay 
some attention to the situation. He is 
not delinquent on all 11 loans, but he is 
delinquent on many of them. There 
may be a reason which I do not at pres- 
ent understand. However, it does not 
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seem to me to be an unreasonable re- 
quest to ask that action on the bill be 
postponed for a short time, in order that 
the information which has just come to 
our attention may be examined. As one 
member of the committee who approved 
the report in the beginning, I ask that 
action on the bill be postponed. I do 
not understand the reason for the rush. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I wish to make a 
statement from the point of view of the 
acting majority leader. The bill has 
been on the calendar since June 30. It 
was placed on the calendar with the 
recommendation of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Including the Sen- 
ator from Delaware who at the time did 
not have this information. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Including the Sen- 
ator from Delaware as well as a num- 
ber of other distinguished and able 
Members of this body. 

I think any majority leader has the 
right to assume that a bill which comes 
from a responsible committee of the 
Senate—and the committees of the Sen- 
ate are responsible—has been gone into 
and has been given consideration. 

The bill was passed. over on several 
calendar calls. So far as the acting ma- 


jority leader knows, though he may be. 


mistaken, the objections which were 
made, were made by the Senator from 
Delaware. 

We are nearing the end of the session. 
It is hoped that Congress may be able 
to adjourn 2 weeks from tomorrow. The 
distinguished Senator from Colorado 
and other Senators have called my at- 
tention to the bill. I think I had spoken 
to the Senator from Delaware. At least 
the Senator from Colorado had spoken 
to the Senator fronr Delaware. 

As a matter of fact, I was prepared to 
have the bill considered last week. The 
Senator from Colorado himself asked me 
net to de so, because he had told the 
Senator from Delaware that he would 
give him additional time to obtain cer- 
tain information. 

The bill came up again on the cal- 
endar call yesterday. It was again 
passed over. The bill was scheduled for 
action by the policy committee a week 
or 10 days ago. It was held up for an 
additional period of time. 

I have a responsibility to try to expe- 
dite the legislative business and to pre- 
pare for adjournment. I have already 
announced that next week we shall have 
some highly important legislation to con- 
sider. We shall have to consider some 
very controversial legislation. If this 
bill is not acted upon today or tomorrow, 
there is grave doubt whether it could 
find a place on the legislative program 
again prior to adjournment. 

If there are any mistakes in the bill, 
if there is anything which needs to be 
brought out, it should be brought out in 
debate, as the Senator from Delaware is 
doing. However, I do not believe that 
any single Senator should object finally, 
when the bill has been on the calendar 
for such a length of time. At least the 
bill should be voted either up or down, 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Iwill say to the Sen- 
ator from California that he is correct. 
The bill has been on the calendar since 
June 30. It was reported from the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry with- 
out any objection from any member, if 
I am not mistaken. The Senator from 
Delaware, who is now objecting, as one 
member of the committee, originally ap- 
proved the report, based upon the infor- 
mation which we then had before us. 
After the bill was placed on the calendar, 
it was called to my attention that per- 
haps the committee had not had all the 
information available. Certain ques- 
tions were raised. I discussed the sub- 
ject with the Senator from Colorado off 
the record, and told him that I was re- 
questing certain information from the 
Department of Agriculture, and that as 
soon as that information was received I 
would review it and express an opinion. 
I told him I would state at that time 
bf ii or not I would object to the 

The information was received in my 
office the night before last, I believe. 
When I returned to the office it was there. 
I did not take the information home 
with me that night, because I did not 
know it was available. The chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry is on the floor. I do not be- 
lieve he has even seen the information. 
The chairman may disagree with the 
conclusions I express, but I did say to 
the majority leader that the very least 
we could do, after the information had 
been requested, immediately after the 
questions were raised—and I will say 
that the Department of Agriculture did 
a very good job in expediting the infor- 
mation—the very least we could do was 
to give the members of the committee a 
chance to review the proposed legisla- 
tion. It so happens yesterday afternoon 
I was told the bill was going to be 
brought up today and that it was emer- 
gency legislation. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Just a moment 
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single objection to a bill, that no action 
is going to be taken on it, and that re- 
quests for postponment can be made 
time and time again, when obviously 
granting an additional postponment will 
mean the legislation will not be disposed 
of at this session. 

I merely wish to say to the Senator 
from Delaware that he is entirely within 
his rights. He has held up considera- 
tion of the bill for a month, and he has 
been entirely within his rights. I be- 
lieve he is performing a useful service 
to the Senate in calling the subject to 
the attention of the Senate. It should 
be brought to the attention of the Sen- 
ate. Having it brought to our attention 
we must now assume responsibility as to 
whether we want to pass the bill or do 
not want to pass the bill. I do not want 
to let the legislative process be stymied 
every time there is the least bit of con- 
troversy about a bill and say, “Put it off. 
Mañana, Mañana. Mañana.” In such 
a situation the Senate could not func- 
tion at all. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. To keep the record 
straight, the bill has not been on the 
Senate Calendar for a month. It has 
been on the calendar for exactly 17 days. 
It remained on the calendar for 5 or 6 
of those days during which time I would 
have let the bill go through and would 
have voted for it. However, then it was 
called to my attention that there might 
be some questions raised with respect to 
it. Itis only 12 days ago that I made 
my request of the Department of Agri- 
culture. The information arrived yester- 
day. I carried it home last night after 
being advised that the bill was coming 
up today. I may be the only Member 
who has had a chance to see the infor- 
mation. I do not know. The chairman 
of the committee is on the floor. 

I say to the Senator from Colorado 
that I appreciate the position he is in 
and I want to cooperate. 

I said I would be willing to limit the 
debate on the pu to 30 minutes to a side. 


Mr. President, The Senate floor leader 1 am ot trying to trying to kill the Ig gislation, 
never stated it emergency legisla- do sui that anyone should try 


tion. Obviously it is not emergency leg- 
islation. I do say to the distinguished 
Senator from Delaware that I know of 
no other way of handling such a mat- 
ter. So far as the acting majority lead- 
er knows, not a single objection was 
raised to bringing the bill up for de- 
bate today. It is now on the floor and 
under consideration by the Senate. The 
distinguished Senator from Delaware 
himself said that it came out of the 
committee of which he is a member with 
at least his acquiescence, if not his sup- 
port. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. With my support. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. It has been out of 
committee for a month. The bill was 
brought up for debate on the floor of the 
Senate. If we do not follow the pro- 
cedure we are following today we might 
as well say we will not pass any legisla- 
tion in the Senate except by unanimous 
consent. We do have a unanimous con- 
sent calendar, and it is used for the 
purpose of expediting legislation to 
which there is no objection at all. 

I do not think it is good legislative 
practice to say in effect that in a body 
composed of 96 Senators, if there is a 


to kill legislation by stopping other Sen- 
ators from voting on it. I am not trying 
to delay action. I repeat I am willing 
to agree to a limitation on debate. All 
I am asking for is an opportunity to 
present the question to the members of 
my own committee, who I believe may 
have labored under some misapprehen- 
sion as I did. The chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture is on the floor, 
and he can correct me if I am in error, 
but it is my understanding the informa- 
tion was not made available to every 
member of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, However, I am willing to conclude 
consideration of the bill tonight and I 
am willing to go along with the majority 
leader. i 

I am not willing to pass it tonight, 
though, with only a handful of Senators 
on the floor, practically all of whom are 
from the area affected. That is obvious. 
However, if we proceed, there will be a 
quorum call, and I want to briefly explain 
the bill. I will agree further to vote 1 
hour or even 30 minutes from the time 
a quorum call has been had. I will agree 
to a unanimous-consent agreement to 
vote on the bill tonight or tomorrow, if 
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the Senator from California wishes. I 
do believe, though, that the Members of 
the Senate should know we are not bail- 
ing out a lot of little farmers. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS, I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I wonder if the Sen- 
ator from Delaware could clear up what 
I think is an important question. Is the 
passage of the bill necessary in order to 
continue existing loans to so-called fur 
farmers who are having difficulty in pay- 
ing off the loans, or does it permit the 
lending of additional sums of money to 
the fur farmers? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The bill is not nec- 
essary to provide for an extension of the 
loans now outstanding. There is ade- 
quate provision in the law today for that 
purpose. The Secretary of Agriculture 
has authority to extend the loans, It 
would be absurd to close up an agency 
and say that we will collect this money 
overnight. It would be absolutely un- 
fair from the standpoint of the farmers 
involved. No one proposes such action. 

Mr. McCARRAN, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Inamoment. They 
have every right to such protection. The 
purpose of the bill is to extend the lend- 
ing capacity of the agency to the same 
fur farmers who are already indebted 
to the Government. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So as to enable the 
Government to lend additional sums of 
money to those who are now in debt and 
are not able to repay the loans? 

4 . That is correct. 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. 


. WILLIAMS. 
be glad to yield. 

Those additional sums of money which 
are being loaned can cover not only the 
needs of the fur farmer as to his own 
fur operation, but they can cover such 
purposes as the repair of buildings, the 
purchase of essential equipment needed 
in the business, and living expenses of 
the applicant. 

Those are not my words, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Those are the words of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. If a man has 
a record of 5 years continuously getting 
deeper and deeper into debt all the time, 
it is time to call a halt. At least we 
should know what the living expenses 
amount to. We have had cases in which 
some of the farmers who are in debt 
to the United States Government had 
rather liberal living expenses. It is a 
rather broad term. Perhaps the money 
is not being misused, but it is one ques- 
tion that I believe the appropriate com- 
mittee of the Senate should decide. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Referring again to 
the letter of the Acting Secretary of 
Agriculture, does the Senator from Dela- 
ware believe he has information that was 
not accessible to the Acting Secretary 
before he wrote the letter which is in 
the RECORD? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No. I have great 
respect for the Secretary of Agriculture. 


In a moment I shall 
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However, the Senator from Nevada 
knows that the mere recommendation of 
the Department does not necessarily 
mean that we must just take the legis- 
lation and pass it. I point out that I 
agree with the Secretary of Agriculture 
more times than the Senator from Ne- 
vada. For instance, the Secretary of 
Agriculture has recommended lower 
support prices on agricultural com- 
modities. I agree with him. Yet prac- 
tically all of the Senators who now are 
using the Secretary of Agriculture's 
stand in support of their position, be- 
cause he is on their side now, are fight- 
ing him on the other proposal. So let 
us make up our own minds on the facts 
as they exist. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. The Senator from Dela- 
ware mentioned my State and stated 
that the total loans amounted to 
$300,000, of which $90,000 was unpaid? 
Is that correct? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In the State of Wis- 
consin there are outstanding 24 loans, 
involving 11 borrowers. There has been 
an advance made of $390,965. There is 
an unpaid balance on the principal of 
$95,989.32. I may say to the Senator 
from Wisconsin, notwithstanding the 
fact that his State was used as an ex- 
ample where 1 man got 80 percent, 
the repayment record in Wisconsin is 
much better than in many of the other 
States. But again this individual was 
not a little farmer. 

Mr. WILEY. Of course, in Wisconsin 
there are the largest fur farms in the 
world. The Fromm brothers are engaged 
in the business to the extent of hundreds 
of thousands of fox pelts, and have pro- 
vided a great deal of employment, as well 
as a great deal of income to the Govern- 
ment. Every penny that has been loaned 
to them is safe. 

Anyone who knows the fox business 
knows that the pelts are not obtained un- 
til the following winter. It takes a great 
deal of money to operate an enterprise 
which probably will sell $1 million 
worth of furs. 

The Government has a great deal of 
responsibility in this matter, because for 
a while the Government permitted furs 
to be imported from Russia, and those 
imported furs virtually ruined the pro- 
ducers of furs in the United States. 
Those imports did a great deal of 
damage. 

I think it was with that situation in 
mind that this bill was prepared, in 
order to have the Government shoulder 
its responsibility. 

I have listened to the argument which 
has been made, because I wished to see 
what basis for opposition there really 
was, other than one of suspicion—which 
I think has been set aside by the state- 
ment of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
McCarran], in reading the statement of 
the Secretary of Agriculture relative to 
the loans which have been made. 

I agree fully with the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN] 
that if we assume that some of the loans 
which have been made are weak—al- 
though certainly that is not true of the 
loans which have been made to fur 
farmers in my State—then this is no 
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time to make them weaker, because the 
pelts do not mature until the winter. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I think we 
should dispose of this bill promptly, 
and should proceed to consider other 
measures, some of which of very great 
importance are awaiting our considera- 
tion. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
respect the position of the Senator from 
Wisconsin. It is not important whether 
Senators agree with me or disagree 
with me, but I believe the Senate should 
know what it is doing when it acts on 
this bill. 

I also wish to make clear that I am 
not necessarily criticizing the loans on 
the basis of size, because I realize that 
a large loan may be much more sound 
than a small one. I merely present the 
figures, so as to explode the theory that 
in this instance we are dealing merely 
with small farmers. 

I do not object to having the Senate 
act on the bill this evening. I think 
the bill can be disposed of very prompt- 
ly, but I wish to have a number of Sena- 
tors present when the bill is disposed of. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Delaware withhold his 
suggestion of the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. . 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
also wish to suggest the absence of a 
quorum; but if the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Nevada desires to request that 
certain matters be printed in the REC- 
ORD, I shall be glad to have him make 
such a request at this time. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to address the Senate on the pend- 
ing measure. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I also suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
absence of a quorum has been suggested, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for a quorum call be rescinded and that 
further proceedings under the call be 
dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. The clerk will continue 
the call of the roll. 

The Chief Clerk resumed and con- 
cluded the call of the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Dirksen Hickenlooper 
Anderson Douglas Hill 

Barrett Duff Hoey 

Beall Dworshak Holland 
Bennett Ellender Humphrey 
Butler, Md Ferguson Ives 

Butler, Nebr. Frear Jackson 
Capehart George Jenner 
Carison Gore Johnson, Colo. 
Case Green Johnson, Tex. 


Hendrickson 


Johnston, S. C. 
Cordon Hennings 


Kerr 
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Knowland Millikin Smith, Maine 
Kuchel Monroney Smith, N. J. 
Langer Mundt Sparkman 
Lehman Murray Stennis P 
Lennon Payne . Symington 
Long Potter Thye 
Magnuson Purtell Watkins 
Malone Robertson Welker 
Mansfield Russell Wiley 
Maybank Saltonstall Williams 
McCarran Schoeppel Young 
McClellan Smathers 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, A quo- 
rum is present. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS—RECESS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to say to the Senate that I 
am about to move to take a recess until 
10 o’clock tomorrow morning, but I un- 
derstand the distinguished Senators from 
Idaho wish to make short speeches rela- 
tive to a local situation in their State. 

If the distinguished Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. DworsHak] wishes me to 
yield to him—— 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
have only a very brief statement to 
make. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
stated just before the quorum call that 
I wanted to address the Senate and I 
gave up the floor in order that a quo- 
rum might be called. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
want to say to the distinguished Senator 
from Nevada—we may as well be per- 
fectly frank about the situation—that 
the Committee on the Judiciary has a 
meeting at 8 o’clock tonight, and I de- 
sired to move that the Senate take a re- 
cess no later than 7:30 tonight. I have 
no desire to cut off the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Nevada or any other Senator, 
and I am prepared to remain here until 
7:30 this evening, so that if the Senate 
can complete its business we can recess 
at 7:30 until 10 o’clock tomorrow morn- 
ing. At that time we will consider the 
pending business. We also have a cal- 
endar call scheduled after that time. 

Mr.McCARRAN. Mr. President, I had 
received recognition from the Presiding 
Officer, and I yielded only in order that 
a quorum might be called. I naturally 
supposed that the Senator from Califor- 
nia would not try to take me off the floor. 
That would be very unusual. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, may I ask 
the majority leader if it is his intention 
-to continue the debate on the fur bill to- 
morrow? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes. That is the 
pending business before the Senate. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, is it 
not true that the acting majority leader 
can yield only for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from California 
yield for a question? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Is it the in- 
tention of the acting majority leader to 
take up tomorrow the so-called railroad 
bill? I have had several inquiries about 
it on this side of the aisle. We under- 
stood that the Senate would finish the 
fur bill tonight, but in view of develop- 
ments we shall not be able to do that. 
Some Senators, who have made other 
engagements for tomorrow, are anxious 
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to be present when the so-called railroad 
bill comes up. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I will say to the 
Senator from Texas that I am familiar 
with the problem and with the fact that 
the Senator from Illinois and other Sen- 
ators had made other arrangements, and 
I would not propose that on tomorrow 
we take up the time-lag bill, but I pro- 
pose that we finish the fur bill before 
going on with a call of the calendar. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. But no other 
bill? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I re- 
peat my statement, that when the Sen- 
ator called for a quorum, I had the floor, 
and I yielded it designedly, because of 
the quorum call and for no other pur- 
pose. I had no other reason to yield the 
fioor; I had the recognition of the Pre- 
siding Officer, and I wanted to address 
the Senate. 

Mr. President, when did the Senator 
from California become the czar of this 
body, that he should stand here and re- 
fuse to recognize a Senator who had the 
fioor before he asked for a quorum call 
and who yielded only for that purpose? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
regret to differ with the distinguished 
Senator from Nevada. I was on my feet 
and was seeking recognition at that time. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The Senator may 
have been seeking recognition, but the 
recognition was given to the Senator 
from Nevada. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
will say to the Senator that the Senator 
from California was also on his feet 
seeking recognition. The Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] had the floor 
at that time. 

5 Mr. McCARRAN. He had yielded the 
oor. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, as I 
say, I am prepared, if unanimous con- 
sent can be obtained, to continue until 
7:30 o’clock this evening and then to 
move a recess, pursuant to our prior 
agreement that the Senate meet at 10 
o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
Senator from California making a unan- 
imous-consent request? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
recess at 7:30 tonight until 10 o’clock to- 
morrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. A 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, the 
acting majority leader is willing, under 
the usual procedure as to submitting 
matters for the Recorp and under the 
2-minute rule as to statements, to yield 
to any Senator at this time. Otherwise, 
I desire to move that the Senate take a 
recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
stand in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

Mr. McCARRAN and other Senators 
requested the yeas and nays. - 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
BripcEs], and the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. TOBEY] are absent on 
official business. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Bus], the Senator from Vermont (Mr. 
FLANDERS], the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. GOLDWATER], the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Griswoip], the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. MARTIN], the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY], the Senator from Ohio IMr. 
Tart], and the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse] are necessarily absent. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. CHAvez], the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. CLEMENTS], the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE], the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], the Senator from 
Wyoming (Mr. Hunt], and the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], and the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. KILGORE] are absent by leave 
of the Senate. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. NEeELY], and the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. PASTORE] are 
absent on official business. 

I announce further that, if present 
and voting, the Senators from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. KiLtcore and Mr. NRRELNI 
would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 40. 
nays 31, as follows: 


YEAS—40 
Aiken Ferguson Payne > 
Barrett Hendrickson Potter 
Beall Hennings Purtell 
Bennett Hickenlooper Saltonstall 
Butler, Md. Humphrey Schoeppel 
Butler, Nebr, Ives Smith, Maine 
Carlson Jackson Smith, N. J. 
Case Knowland Thye 
Cooper Kuchel Watkins 
Cordon Langer Wiley 
Dirksen Lehman Wiliams 
Douglas Millikin Young 
Duff Mundt 
Dworshak Murray = 

NAYS—31 
Anderson Johnson, Colo, McClellan | 
Capehart Johnson, Tex. Monroney 
Ellender Johnston, S. C. Robertson 
Frear Kerr Russell 
George Lennon Smathers 
Gore Long Sparkman 
Green Magnuson Stennis ' 
Hil Malone Symington | 
Hoey Mansfield Welker 
Holland Maybank 
Jenner McCarran 

NOT VOTING—25 

Bricker Fulbright Martin 
Bridges Gillette McCarthy 
Bush Goldwater Morse 
Byrd Griswold Neely 
Chavez Hayden Pastore 
Clements Hunt Taft 
Daniel Kefauver Tobey 
Eastland Kennedy 
Flanders Kilgore 


So the motion was agreed to; and (at 
6 o'clock and 10 minutes p. m.) the 
Senate took a recess, the recess being, 
under the order previously entered until 
tomorrow, Saturday, July 18, 1953, at 
10 o’clock a. m. 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate July 17 (legislative day of July 6), 
1953: 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

Jesse D. Locker, of Ohio, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to Liberia. 

James W. Riddleberger, of Virginia, a For- 
eign Service officer of the class of career 
minister, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Yugoslavia, 

Willard L. Beaulac, of Rhode Island, a 
Foreign Service officer of the class of career 
minister, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Argentina. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 
Russell Raymond Larmon, of New Hamp- 
shire, to be Assistant Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 


PATENT OFFICE 


Mrs. Robert W. Leeds (Daphne Robert), of 
New Jersey, for the position of Assistant 
Commissioner of Patents. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


Harvey V. Higley, of Wisconsin, to be Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs. 


COLLECTOR oF CUSTOMS 

Wiliam A. Dickinson, of Virginia, to be 
collector of customs for customs collection 
district No. 14, with headquarters at Norfolk, 
Va. 

In THE Am FORCE 

The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Air Force, in the grades 
indicated, with dates of rank to be deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Air Force, 
under the provisions of section 506, Public 
Law 381, 80th Congress (Officer Personnel 
Act of 1947); title II, Public Law 365, 80th 
Congress (Army-Navy-Public Health Service 
Medical Officer Procurement Act of 1947); 
and section 307 (b), Public Law 150, 82d 
Congress (Air Force Organization Act of 
1951), with a view to designation for the per- 
formance of duties as indicated: 


To be captains, United States Air Force 
(Medical) 

Alan J. Gathright, AO1906997. 

Edgar N. Gipson, AO1906336. 

Gordon Marquis, AO2238650. 

William M. McKay, Jr., AO768623. 

_ William N. Murray, 401857744. 

James E. Nixon, AOQ2240910. 

William T. Sallee, AO2260320. 

Henry F. Wrede, Jr., 40729592. 


To be captains, United States Air Force 
(Dental) 

Elmer W. Burnette, Jr., AO1735840. 

John Cox. AO937489. 

Paul W. Greiwe, 402213083. 

Wilbur R. Hughes, Jr. 

Richard A. Smith, 40961267. 

William G. Sprague, AO2240701. 

To be first lieutenants, USAF (Medical) 

Robert W. Baker, 402240372. 

Robert J. Bosley, 402212740. 

Elmer V. Dahl, AO870043. 

John A. Dooling, AO792971. 

Hugh D. Good, 40675497. 

Frederick B. Goslin, 401905406. 

Carmault B. Jackson, Jr., AO1997979. 

Clyde H. Kratochvil, AO2240379. 

A. E. Minyard, AOQ692053. 

Thomas J. Tredici, AO928949. 

John G. Webster, 40556994. 


To be first lieutenant, USAF (Dental) 
Daniel M. Vernino, AO1906571. 
To be first lieutenants, USAF (Veterinary) 


Charlie N. Barron, 401774982. 
Howard S. Garner, 401906642. 
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Milford D. Harris, Jr., AO535028. 
William V. Howells, AO1765671. 
James M. Shuler, AO1735154. 


To be second lieutenants, USAF (Medical 
Service) 
William A. Ables, Jr., 401912528. 
Erwin R. Archibald, AO871725. 
Winston D. Baber, 402232021. 
Theodore E. Brenner, AO2240103. 
Elbert R. Chamlis, AO2217313. 
Pat B. Gray, AO2217398. 
Henry A. Huggins, Jr., 402233077. 
Daniel L. McAllen, Jr., AO2233508. 
Robert D. Metcalf, 40671474. 
James E. Moyer, AO2239861. 
James D. Murphy, A0O1858304. 
Leonard W. Trager, Jr., 402232626. 
Robert A. Watson, 402216784. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Air Force, in the grade 
indicated, with dates of rank to be deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Air Force, un- 
der the provisions of section 506, Public Law 
381, 80th Congress (Officer Personnel Act of 
1947); Public Law 408, 82d Congress; and 
section 307 (b), Public Law 150, 82d Con- 
gress (Air Force Organization Act of 1951), 
with a view to designation for the peform- 
ance of duties as indicated: 


To be second lieutenants, USAF (Medical 
Service) 


Eugenia Clayton, AE2240197. 

Phyllis A. Dorward, AE2239089. 

The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Air Force, in the grade 
indicated, with date of rank to be determined 
by the Secretary of the Air Force, under the 
provisions of section 101 (c), Public Law 36, 
80th Congress (Army-Navy Nurses Act of 
1947), as amended by section 5, Public Law 
514, 81st Congress, and Public Law 37, 83d 
Congress, with a view to designation for the 
performance of duties as indicated under the 
provisions of section 307, Public Law 150, 
82d Congress (Air Foree Organization Act of 
1951): 


To be second lieutenants, USAF (Nurse) 

Patricia A. Finder, AN2214427. 

Margaret A. Huston, AN2244314, 

Shirley J. McNeel, AN 2244405. 

Mae K. Wilhelm, AN2244158. 

In THE Navy 

Rear Adm. William K. Phillips, United 
States Navy, to have the grade, rank, pay, 
and allowances of a vice admiral while sery- 
ing as a fleet commander. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fray, Jury 17, 1953 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, . 


D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O Thou eternal God, as we again enter, 
for a brief moment, the sacred retreat 
of prayer, may our minds and hearts be 
the shrines and sanctuaries of Thy grace 
and presence. 

We rejoice that Thou art always ex- 
tending to us the overtures of Thy divine 
companionship and counsel in which we 
may find our joy and strength as we face 
difficult problems. 

Grant that our character and conduct 
during this day may authenticate the 
reality and blessedness of the noble at- 
tributes and qualities of the life of our 
Lord. Give us His spirit and may we 
bear testimony to our kinship with Him. 

Hear us for His sake. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
‘Ast, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment bills of the House of the following 
titles: 


H. R. 163. An act to provide for the convey- 
ance of certain land in Monroe County, Ark., 
to the State of Arkansas; 

H. R. 3380. An act to authorize the ex- 
change of lands acquired by the United 
States for Prince William Forest Park, Prince 
William County, Va., for the purpose of con- 
solidating Federal holdings therein, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 4091. An act to amend the Civil 
Service Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, so 
as to make the exclusion from such act of 
temporary employees of Congress inapplica- 
ble to such employees who are employed at 
an annual rate of salary; and 

H. R. 5238. An act for the relief of Fran- 
ciszek Jarecki. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with an amendment 
in which the concurrence of the House 
is requested, a bill of the House of the 
following title: 


H. R. 1070. An act to amend title 28, 
United States Code. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills and a joint reso- 
lution of the following titles, in which 
the concurrence of the House is request- 
ed: 

S. 153. An act for the relief of Wilhelm En- 
gelbert; 

S. 1402. An act to amend the Air Commerce 
Act of 1926, as amended, to authorize naviga- 
tion of foreign, nontransport, civil aircraft in 
the United States through reciprocity and 
under regulations of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board; 

S. 2104. An act to authorize the payment of 
compensation to Clarence A. Beutel, formerly 
Deputy Administrator of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, for the period from 
September 10, 1952, through June 1, 1953; 

S. 2111. An act to permit the flying of the 
flag of the United States for 24 hours of each 
day in Flag House Square, Baltimore, Md.; 

S. 2383. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to a compact between the State of 
New Jersey and the State of New York known 
as the Waterfront Commission Compact, and 
for other purposes; and 

S. J. Res. 49. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relative to equal rights for men and 
women, 


APPROPRIATION BILL FOR DEPART- 
MENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, AND 
COMMERCE, 1954 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the confer- 
ees on the part of the House may have 
until midnight tonight to file a report 
on the appropriation bill for the Depart- 
ments of State, Justice, and Commerce. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES CONFER- 
ENCE REPORTS 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, on be- 
half of the Appropriations Committee, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Inde- 
pendent Offices Committee may have un- 
til midnight Saturday to file conference 
reports. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the uest of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1954 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill 
(H. R. 5227) making appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, and for 
other purposes, with Senate amend- 
ments thereto, disagree to the Senate 
amendments, and agree to the confer- 
ence asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? [After a pause.) The 
Chair hears none and appoints the fol- 
lowing conferees: Messrs. H. CARL 
ANDERSEN, HORAN, HUNTER, LAIRD, TABER, 
WHITTEN, CANNON, and MARSHALL, 


APPROPRIATION ACT, MUTUAL 
SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Appropria- 
tions Committee may have until mid- 
night tomorrow to file the report on the 
appropriation for the Mutual Security 
Administration. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

‘There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. HELLER (at the request of Mr. 
Rooney) was given permission to trans- 
fer his special order from Monday, July 
20, to Tuesday, July 21, following the 
legislative business of the day and any 
special orders heretofore entered. 


FOREIGN AID 


Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Speaker, just be- 
fore we debate a $5 billion appropriation 
bill for foreign aid I would like to call to 
the attention of the House an article 
which appeared in my home county 
paper, the Democrat Union, Lawrence- 
burg, Tenn., that is rather disturbing to 
me. It appears that we are just about to 
give away $5 killion more to Europe, Asia, 
and China, and prohibiting in this coun- 
try our boys and girls from going to 
school because of the lack of clothing. 
The article to which I refer I would like 
to read to you: 

CLOTHES ARE BADLY NEEDED IF CHILDREN CAN 
ATTEND ScHOOL 

It's hard to believe, but it is an ascertained 
fact that there are some chiidren in Lawrence 
County who want to attend school and who 
are unable to do so because they actually do 
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not have the necessary clothing to wear, and 
can't get them. 

And so the Lawrence County school offi- 
cials send an urgent appeal this week to 
anyone who can possibly do so to send or 
bring clothing to the Red Cross headquarters 
in the city hall. 

Just anything that would be practical and 
usable for a boy or girl will be appreciated, 
and your donation may mean that some 
children may attend a school this year who 
would not be otherwise privileged to do so. 


To me this is a most pathetic situa- 
tion. Just picture, if you will, our Ameri- 
can youth being so inefficiently and ill 
clad, to hide their nakedness, so that 
they may attend our institutions of 
learning. America, with all of our nat- 
ural resources, wealth, and riches, per- 
mitting ourselves to reach such an eco- 
nomic state that some of our very own 
cannot possess enough of our worldly 
possessions to buy sufficient clothes to be 
modestly clad so they may appear in 
public. 

This situation does not exist alone in 
my State, but I dare say that similar 
conditions are prevalent all over our 
country. I have consistently opposed 
unnecessary spending and our huge 
giveaway program to foreign countries. 
Were it not for the untold billions that 
we are giving to foreign countries, there 
is no question but that we could balance 
our budget and show sufficient savings in 
taxes to our people that would enable 
them to buy clothing for the future lead- 
ers of our Nation. 

It is high time that we take an inven- 
tory of our personal obligations. The 
youth of America is the salvation of our 
country and they must be provided with 
the best schooling available. We can- 
not permit America to be ill fed and ill 
clothed. 

So far as I am concerned, I propose to 
continue my opposition to a reckless 
spending and giveaway program and 
lend every effort at my command to see 
that our own flesh and blood is not for- 
gotten and that some relief be brought 
about for our overburdened, loyal, and 
patriotic taxpaying public. 

During the course of the campaign in 
which the present administration was 
voted into power, the people and tax- 
payers of America issued a clear man- 
date to their representatives in the Con- 
gress that it was their wishes that our 
taxes be materially reduced, the budget 
balanced, and such changes made in our 
governmental program that would put 
America on an even keel and install a 
system whereby we could eventually pay 
our national obligations and restore the 
country to normalcy. I hope tLat I can 
be a party to such a program. 

Mr. Speaker, to you Members of Con- 
gress who would give away this country, 
I hope that you will heed this appeal 
from the Lawrence County School Board 
and look into your own closets, as I per- 
sonally am doing, and donate any cloth- 
ing that you do not need to this worthy 
cause, so that the children of the United 
States, true Americans I might add, may 
be able to attend schools and make better 
Americans of tomorrow. 

I appeal to you, as an American, let us 
take care of Americans before we give 
this country away. 
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SIGNING THE EXCESS-PROFITS 
TAX BILL 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? ’ 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I note that 
yesterday when the President signed the 
bill to extend the excess-profits tax to 
December 31 there were no pictures on 
television or in the papers of the Mem- 
bers crowding around while the Presi- 
dent signed the bill. I also noted that 
there were not any Members on the fleor 
of the House proudly showing off the 
pens with which he signed the bill. 


DISTRESS IN THE MOTION-PICTURE 
THEATER BUSINESS 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there ok jection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, on page 
A4410 of the Appendix to the RECORD I 
included a letter from the motion-pic- 
ture industry to me. I want to read just 
1 or 2 sentences from that letter: 

The closing of many thousands of theaters 
in the past years and the present rate of 
closing of eight theaters a day have created 
a situation of such distress as to indicate 
that barring relief from the Federal admis- 
sions tax this session, theater men and the 
motion-picture industry will face almost 
certain business collapse. 


MAX SLEPIN 


(Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, just 1 year 
ago today a tragic accident removed 
from this life and from the civic affairs 
of Philadelphia a man who had con- 
tributed generously of his time in mat- 
ters which affected the good govern- 
ment of the city and his Nation, a man 
who gave himself unsparingly to help 
others. He devoted much of his busy 
life to being of service in all of the 
many community activities with which 
he was connected. He was a man we 
all knew and loved and respected in 
Philadelphia, whose memory I wish to 
record here as that of a fine person who 
gave unstintingly of his services to mem- 
bers of all races, creeds and religions. I 
refer to the late Max Slepin, past com- 
mander of the Jewish War Veterans in 
Philadelphia. 

Max Slepin had been very active in 
support of the Eisenhower candidacy 
during the preconvention campaign and 
it had been expected that Max would 
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serve as cochairman of the Citizens for 
Eisenhower-Nixon, which plans were 
prevented by this untimely tragedy oc- 
curring in the prime of his life. A vet- 
eran of three wars, with service in the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, the 
memory of Max Slepin was recently hon- 
ored by the dedication of an appropriate 
memorial in the form of a beautiful 
chapel surmounted by a bronze plaque in 
his memory at the Haym Salomon Me- 
morial Park on the main line at Frazier, 
Pa. His memory will be kept in rever- 
ence by an innumerable host of friends. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 5 minutes today, following the 
legislative program and any special or- 
ders heretofore entered. 


ROSENBERGS NOT MARTYRS 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I note that 
the official organ of the Communist 
Party in the United States on yesterday 
apologized for speaking of Julius and 
Ethel Rosenberg as atomic spies, and 
then referred to them as martyrs. 

I ask to what cause were these 
wretched people martyrs? Must not a 
martyr suffer in behalf of some worthy 
cause? Must not the martyr stand for 
something uplifting? Certainly these 
spies did not stand for any religious 
principles. There have been martyrs in 
the history of all great religions. Cer- 
tainly they did not die as martyrs to 
the cause of freedom. Our boys in Ko- 
rea are today dying as real martyrs, but 
these spies sought only to destroy the 
Government which had protected them. 

If the Rosenbergs sacrificed their lives 
it must have been in behalf of the ene- 
mies of our country. If the Daily Worker 
and its backers deem these creatures 
martyrs, then it must be that they are 
also dedicated to the destruction of 
America. 


AMENDING TITLE 28, UNITED 
STATES CODE 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s desk the bill 
(H. R. 1070) to amend title 26, United 
States Code, with Senate amendment 
thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Page 2, strike out lines 12 to 16, inclusive, 
and insert: 

“Sec. 4. (a) Paragraph (a) of section 792, 
title 28, United States Code, is hereby amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

„a) The United States Court of Claims 
may appoint 15 commissioners who shall be 
subject to removal by the court.’ 

“(b) The authority contained in subsection 
(a) of section 14 of the act of July 1, 1944 
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(41 U. S. C. 114), respecting the appointment 
of commissioners of the Court of Claims is 
hereby terminated.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
in, and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. 


EVA BUSH 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I call up House Resolution 
260 and ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That there shall be paid out of 
the contingent fund of the House to Eva 
Bush, sister of Walter Puckett, late an em- 
ployee of the House of Representatives, an 
amount equal to 6 months’ salary at the rate 
he was receiving at the time of his death 
and an additional amount not to exceed $350 
toward defraying the funeral expenses of said 
Walter Puckett. 


The resolution was agreed to, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AUTHORIZATION TO CLERK OF THE 
HOUSE 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up House Resolution 340 approved 
unanimously by the Committee on 
House Administration and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the House resolution, 
as follows: 


Resolved, That during the period of 
any adjournment or recess of the House of 
the first session of the 83d Congress until 
January 3, 1954, the Clerk of the House is au- 
thorized to pay out of the contingent fund 
of the House an amount equal to 6 months’ 
salary of any deceased employee of the House 
at the rate such employee was receiving at 
the time of his or her death and an addi- 
tional amount not to exceed $350 toward de- 
fraying the funeral expenses of any such em- 
ployee to whomever in the judgment of the 
Clerk is justly entitled thereto subject to 
the approval of the Committee on House 
Administration. 


The resolution was agreed to, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ROBERT V. FLEMING 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration I call up Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 82 and ask unanimous consent 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, 
as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the vacancy in the 
Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, of the class other than Members of 
Congress, which will occur by the expiration 
of the term of Robert V. Fleming, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., on July 26, 1953, be filled by 
the reappointment of the present incumbent 
for the statutory term of 6 years. 


The Senate joint resolution was or- 
dered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a mo- 
tion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
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Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, I am hap- 
py to join in the unanimous action the 
House has just taken in approving Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 82, providing for 
the reappointment of the Honorable 
Robert V. Fleming as Citizen Regent of 
the Board of Regents of the Smithso- 
nian Institution. 

I had introduced an identical reso- 
lution, House Joint Resolution 275, but 
I am glad to defer to the Senate reso- 
lution, in order to speed up final action. 

The Smithsonian Institution is gov- 
erned by an ancient law which provides 
for “an establishment by the name of 
the Smithsonian Institution for the in- 
crease and diffusion of knowledge among 
men.” The President of the United 
States is the head of the establishment 
but the business is conducted by a Board 
of Regents, who act as directors. The 
6 congressional Members are appointed 
by the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House and the other 6 
are selected by joint resolutions of the 
Senate and House of Representatives. 

For the past 6 years I have had the 
honor of serving with Bob Fleming on 
this Board and during that time my 
apreciation, respect, and affection has 
grown for the Smithsonian Institution, 
its Board of Regents, and particularly 
for Bob Fleming. 

In addition to the usual services of 
regents, he has been a member of the 
executive committee and has given un- 
stintingly of his time, his experience, and 
his energy in the detailed work of the In- 
stitution and its personnel, in the selec- 
tion of a new secretary, and above all, 
he has given his personal attention to 
the prudent and profitable management 
of the endowment portfolio of the Insti- 
tution, which amounts to about $14 
million. 

President and chairman of the board 
of the Riggs National Bank, director of 
a number of important companies, for- 
mer president of the American Bankers 
Association, serving on a number of 
boards of civic institutions, he is also the 
beloved perennial treasurer oi the Re- 
publican congressional committee. 

The Smithsonian Institution is fortu- 
nate to have his services for another 6 
years and the House is to be congratu- 
lated upon the action just taken. 


SARA LOUISA RITTENHOUSE 
MEMORIAL 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration I call up Senate Joint Res- 
olution 37 and ask unanimous consent 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of the 
Interior is authorized and directed to grant 
to the Georgetown Garden Club permission 
to erect in Montrose Park, in the District of 
Columbia, an appropriate memorial to the 
memory of Sara Louisa Rittenhouse. 
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Sec. 2. The site for the memorial shall be 
approved by the Secretary of the Interior 
and the National Capital Planning Commis- 
sion, The design of the memorial, its ade- 
quacy and propriety for the site designated, 
the inscription on the memorial, and the 
plan for the treatment of the grounds con- 
nected with the site shall be approved by 
the Commission of Fine Arts, the Secretary 
of the Interior, and the National Capital 
Planning Commission. The memorial shall 
be erected and its site landscaped under the 
supervision of the Secretary of the Interior. 

Sec, 3. All funds necessary to carry out 
the erection of the memorial and the land- 
scaping of its site shall be certified available 
to the Secretary of the Interior by the 
Georgetown Garden Club in time to permit 
the completion of such work within not 
more than 4 years after the exact site has 
been determined; and the United States 
shall be put to no expense in or by the erec- 
tion of said memorial and the landscaping 
of its site. 


The Senate joint resolution was 
ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a mo- 
tion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


OWEN JOSEPHUS ROBERTS 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration I call up Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 83 and ask unanimous consent for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the vacancy in the 
Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, of the class other than Members of 
Congress, caused by the death of Roland S. 
Morris, be filled by the appointment of Owen 
Josephus Roberts, a citizen of the State of 
Pennsylvania, for the statutory term of 6 
years. 


The Senate joint resolution was or- 
dered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


PROVIDING FACILITIES FOR MEM- 
BERS OF CONGRESS 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration I call up House Concurrent 
Resolution 60 and ask unanimous con- 
sent for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Architect 
of the Capitol is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to make available a room, with facil- 
ities for prayer and meditation, for the use 
of Members of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives. The Architect shall main- 
tain the prayer room for individual use 
rather than assemblies and he shall provide 
appropriate symbols of religious unity and 
freedom of worship. 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, I think 
this is a very important action. This is 
an historic moment. By this resolution 
we provide for the first time in the his- 
tory of this Government a room to which 
every Member of the House and the Sen- 
ate may retire for meditation with his 
own conscience and with his Maker. A 
room has already been made available by 
the Architect of the Capitol midway be- 
tween the Senate and the House Cham- 
bers. It is my feeling that the people of 
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America generally will approve of this 
action of the House if it today adopts 
this resolution, because I believe that the 
people of America want every Member 
of this House to approach his duties in 
@ serious frame of mind and have the 
opportunity to retire from the Chamber 
momentarily for silent meditation at fre- 
quent intervals. At the United Nations 
in New York a similar meditation room 
is provided and is available. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LECOMPTE. I yield to the very 
distinguished gentleman from Texas, 

Mr. RAYBURN. Iam quite in accord 
with this resolution and all for which it 
stands. But I do trust that there will 
not be a show made of this thing and 
that there will be no motion pictures of 
what takes place in this room. If it is 
going to be sacred, for the purpose of 
pursuing those things that the gentle- 
man is talking about, with which I agree, 
I do trust that never will any motion 
pictures be taken of Members in this 
room who want to be alone with their 
God. I trust whoever is in charge of 
it will not make a showplace of it. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. I heartily approve 
of every word said by the former Speaker, 
the distinguished gentleman from Texas. 
The room will be provided with an altar, 
but no designation of any religious faith, 
creed, or denomination. It is for all 
Members of the House and the Senate. 
I trust there will be no display of mo- 
tion pictures, as the former Speaker, the 
very distinguished statesman from Texas, 
has said. I am very happy to present 
this resolution to the House today, and 
I hope that it may have unanimous sup- 
port and approval. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to ,the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
8 minutes to the author of the concurrent 
resolution, the gentleman from Arkansas 

(Mr. Hays], 

Mr, HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
first may I say I endorse wholeheartedly 
what has been said by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. RAYBURN], for that idea 
has been in the minds of the sponsors 
from the beginning. 

About 18 months ago resolutions for 
this purpose were introduced in both the 
Senate and in the House. I think the 
Members would be interested in a slight 
reference to the history of the proposal. 

Our former colleague, now Senator 
Mike Monroney, and I were coming out 
of a meeting in the Washington Hotel 
where problems of great import had been 
discussed including the relationship of 
religion to the processes of government. 
Mike said, “Don’t you think it would be 
a good thing for us to have a place at 
the Capitol where we might meditate 
and pray, where the mood of prayer could 
be encouraged.” The next day these 
short, simple resolutions were intro- 
duced. At the beginning of this session 
they were reintroduced.. The primary 
purpose was stated in that conversation. 

There is a secondary purpose, Mr, 
Speaker, and that is that a chapel or 
prayer room might stand as a symbol of 
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our belief in religious freedom, and the 
necessity for dedicated lives by all who 
occupy places of political responsibility, 

We are devoted to the American doc- 
trine of separation of church and state, 
whatever our religious affiliation, and 
this distinctive doctrine does not conflict 
with the idea that politics and religion 
may be combined in the life of a man or 
woman, for if we are lacking in spiritual 
resources we will not do our work well, 

I believe strongly in the purposes, then, 
of this resolution, and I can assure the 
House that it has not been done casually. 
We have urged it all along with the idea 
that unless it were done properly, it 
would be better not todoitatall. There 
has been no pressure, no haste, and no 
organized propaganda. 

We have had the problem of space to 
deal with. It was a problem that en- 
gaged the Architect’s efforts and ap- 
peared at times to be insolvable. How- 
ever, our distinguished Speaker con- 
cerned himself with the space problem 
and generously offered a room in prox- 
imity to the rotunda that had been re- 
served for his use. 

This resolution does not authorize the 
use of the chapel for religious assemblies, 
It is exclusively for individual prayer 
and meditation. And I certainly would 
not assume that all the praying we do 
will be done in the prayer room of the 
Capitol any more than all our eating 
would be done in the Capitol Building, 
Still, just as we make provision for food, 
we should provide a place of retreat as 
an encouragement to prayer, particu- 
larly in this period in which it is sorely 
needed. 

I would have preferred, Mr. Speaker, 
that the sponsorship might have been 
anonymous, that the approval of a 
prayer room might come as a sponta- 
neous action of the House. I am not an 
expert on prayer, and there are scores 
of Members who are just as interested 
in this proposal as I have been, 

I wish to acknowledge to the gentle- 
man from Iowa (Mr. LECOMPTE] and to 
the committee he heads my appreciation 
for the gracious action in reporting a 
resolution that was offered by a minority 
member. Perhaps there could be no 
better evidence of its nonpartisan char- 
acter. I am also grateful to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. CoLtE] who 
has been particularly active in behalf of 
the proposal. Many other Members 
have maintained a constant interest 
in it. 

Since a Capitol prayer room would 
belong to us all, to those of Catholic, 
Jewish, and Protestant faith, and to 
those who do not have a formal rela- 
tionship for worship, I wish to quote 
some penetrating thoughts on prayer 
from the pen of a leading Catholic, a 
leading rabbi, and a leading Protestant. 
I believe they will be helpful. 

First, may I read a statement by Alexis 
Carrel, a noted brain surgeon and a 
prominent Catholic layman: 

Peace of body and spirit is difficult to 
obtain in the confusion, the bustle, and 
the dispersion of the modern city. There is 
need today of places for prayer, preferably 
churches, where the townspeople can find, 
if only for a brief moment, the physical and 
psychological conditions indispensable to 
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their inward tranquility. It would neither 
be difficult nor costly to create thus little 
islands of peace, attractive and beautiiful, 
in the center of the uproar of the city. In 
the silence of these refuges men could, in 
lifting up their thoughts to God, rest their 
muscles and their organs, relax their spirit, 
clarify their judgment, and receive the 
strength to support the hard life under 
which our civilization crushes them. 

It is when prayer becomes a habit that it 
operates on the character. It is necessary, 
therefore, to pray frequently. “Think of 
God more often that you breathe,” said Epic- 
tetus. To pray on rising and then to behave 
the rest of the day like a pagan is absurd. 
Very brief thoughts or mental invocations 
can hold a man in the presence of God. All 
conduct is then inspired by prayer. Thus 
understood, prayer becomes a way of life. 


In the same spirit the Reverend Albert 
E. Day, pastor of Baltimore’s Mount Ver- 
non Place Methodist Church, writes: 


Right prayer is not humanism in medita- 
tive action. It is the human flinging him- 
self upon God in dedication and trust. It is 

essentially a religious act. Properly under- 
stood, it is the supreme religious act. It is 
man “at the end of his tether,” reaching out 
to the untethered God; man, having done all 
that he can, seeking the God who finds in 
man’s extremity His great opportunity; man, 
having confessed the bankruptcy of his false 
self, seeking from God the recreation and re- 
lease of his true self. 


And, finally, the words of an authentic 
representative of the Jewish faith, Rabbi 
Solomon B. Freehof, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
past president of the Central Conference 
of American Rabbis: 


We know, too, that prayer itself which 
brings us into God’s presence is often its own 
blessing. The very fact that we lift up our 
thoughts to Him makes our thoughts clearer. 
The very fact that we reveal our wishes in 
His sacred presence makes our desires purer. 
The fact that we earnestly ask for help and 
for support strengthens us. Whenever with 
all our heart we seek for guidance, that in 
itself will make clear our path. Often, the 
earnestness of our prayer is its own best 
answer. In whichever way our help comes, 
whether through expressing our inner needs, 
or through the gift of an all-loving Father, 

e 


e t Dont prayers deserve to be answered 
or not, how when they are answered, in 


what mysterious way God sends us His help, 
we leave that to His infinite power, but we 
continue to seek Him that we may be ever 
near Him and feel the blessing of His pres- 
ence. Not in complete knowledge but in 
complete faith, do we speak the words of the 
ancient writer (Psalms 121:2): “My help 
cometh from the Lord, who made heaven 
and earth.” 

We think of what prayer means to us and 
then we multiply it a million times and 
more to realize what prayer has meant to 
the human race. In many generations all 
over the world, in sorrow and in joy, in 
trouble and in triumph, in sickness and in 
health, the children of men have turned in 
their devotions to the Eternal Father. How 
many thoughts have been ennobled in all 
history, how many desires purified, how 
much strength has been found in time of 
trouble, how much hope in despair. We can- 
not calculate the comfort and the strength 


and the blessing which prayer has brought 
to the children of man. 


I believe, Mr. Speaker, that the people 
will approve this action today. I trust it 
will be unanimous, and I trust that we 
will interpret the measure to our con- 
stituencies in the light of our religious 
traditions and the ideals of Government 
growing out of those traditions, 
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Religion is essentially a personal mat- 
ter and I never discuss it without the 
fear of intrusion. Still it has its public 
expression and the founders of this 
Government recognized that fact. Iam 
reminded by this reference to the Amer- 
ican tradition of religious freedom that 
the first amendment to the Constitution 
which guarantees it is one of history’s 
most significant documents. The Amer- 
ican doctrine has two facets, and both 
must be viewed with understanding. 

First, the framers had a distrust of 
man; they recognized his frailty, and this 
applied not only to politicians and mili- 
tary men who had misused power, it ap- 
plied even to the ministers. No man, ac- 
cording to this philosophy, could be 
trusted with power over the minds of his 
fellow man. But, again, the first amend- 
ment represents something besides dis- 
trust of man. Its positive aspect ex- 
plains the reverence we have for it. It 
reveals a high opinion of man as God’s 
creation. It encourages individual faith. 

In granting full freedom of worship 
the authors revealed a faith that men 
would not abuse the privilege, that social 
stability would not be lost in the re- 
nunciation of control over religious 
forms. The Constitution reflects a faith 
that individual judgments in the su- 
premely important issues of human life 
and destiny would not have a destruc- 
tive impact. The authors dared to trust 
the individual in this vital realm of life. 

Thus, it should be clear that our 
democratic ideal of religious freedom is 
not in disparagement of religion. Our 
governmental foundations are essential- 
ly spiritual. George Washington spoke 
for the young Nation when he said in 
his Farewell Address that decency and 
morality in public life are not possible 
without the inspiration of religion. It 
is the American policy, however, to let 
the citizen seek an outlet for this di- 
vinely given right in ways that appeal 
to him so that each man worships God 
according to the dictates of his own con- 
science. And, again, as proof of our 
daring spirit in granting full freedom, 
we allow each to reserve to himself the 
privilege of not worshipping at all if he 
chooses not to do so. The resources of 
a positive faith recognized by the Con- 
stitution will save the Nation from any 
theoretical damage by those of infirm 
faith; they, too, must be protected. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like further to 
refer to the fact that the Chaplain of 
the House of Representatives, Dr. Bras- 
kamp, is giving almost full-time service 
now to a ministry which is greatly 
needed. I know this proposed action 
would be gratifying to him. 

There is ample precedent for this pro- 
posal. In the early days of the Repub- 
lic, services were held in the Capitol 
Building because churches were not 
available. In the early part of our his- 
tory there was little fear that constitu- 
tional principles would be violated in the 
recognition of religion. It is only be- 
cause at times some have exploited re- 
ligion that we have felt restraints in 
speaking of it as a great force in our 
work. I know every Member of the 
House would share my conviction that 
to exploit religious faith is ignoble. 
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In the Constitutional Convention, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, in the midst of a difficult 
debate, stood in that assembly when feel- 
ings were ruffled and suggested that they 
pray. He added: 


I have lived, sir, a long time, and the longer 
I live, the more convincing proofs I see of 
this truth—that God governs in the affairs 
of men. And if a sparrow cannot fall to the 
ground without His notice, is it probable 
that an empire can rise without His aid? 
We have been assured, sir, in the sacred 
writings, that except the Lord build the 
house they labor in vain that build it. 
I firmly believe this; and I also believe that 
without His concurring aid we shall succeed 
in this political building no better than the 
builders of Babel: We shall be divided by our 
little partial local interests; our projects will 
be confounded, and we ourselves shall be- 
come a reproach and byword down to future 
ages. * And what is worse, mankind may 
hereafter from this unfortunate instance, 
despair of establishing governments by 
human wisdom and leave it to chance, war, 
and conquest, 


Mr. Speaker, I expect to use this room 
to pray for forgiveness when I irritate 
my colleagues, and I know there are oc- 
casions when I do. And as we pray for 
ourselves we will doubtless pray for our 
country—that is certainly an appropri- 
ate prayer. 

For the reasons I have given, Mr. 
Speaker, I hope the resolution will be ap- 
proved and that we will be able to 
strengthen the confidence of our people 
in the integrity of the Congress and its 
religious interests—not by gestures or 
pretense but by actions and decisions 
growing out of good habits of prayer and 
worship. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks and in- 
clude in these remarks three statements 
on the subject of prayer and a bibli- 
ography as follows: 

PRAYER: A SHORT SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
RECENT BOOKS 

Barth, Karl: Prayer according to the 
catechisms of the Reformation; stenograph- 
ic records of 3 seminars adapted by A. Rou- 
Un. Translated by Sara F. Ferien Phila- 
delphia, Westminster Press, 1952, 78 pages. 
(BV210.B333.) 

Bett, Henry: The reality of the religious 


life; a study of miracle, providence and 
prayer. New York, Macmillian Co., 1949, 
159 pages. (BT97.B48 1949a.) 


Bro, Margueritte (Harmon): More than we 
are. New York, Harper, 1948, 144 pages, 
(BV210.B73.) 

Campbell, Donald James: The adventure 
of prayer. New York, Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1949, 92 pages. (BV210.C25.) 

Carrel, Alexis: Prayer; translated by Dul- 
cie de Ste. Croix Wright. New York, More- 
house-Gorham Co., 1949, 54 pages. (BV- 
210.C335.) 

Clark, Glenn: The soul’s sincere desire. 
Silver anniversary ed. Boston, Little, Brown, 
1950 (first edition 1925), 113 pages. 
(BV210.C55 1950.) 

Claudel, Paul: Lord, teach us to pray, 
translated by Ruth Bethell, First American 
edition. New York, Longmans, Green, 1948, 
95 pages. (BV215.C58 1948) 

Day, Albert Edward: An autobiography 
of prayer. First edition. New York, Har- 
per, 1952, 223 pages. (BV210.D38.) 

Donne, John (1573-1631): Prayers; se- 
lected and edited from the earliest sources, 
with an essay on Donne's idea of prayer, by 
Herbert H. Umbach. New York, Bookman 
Associates, 1951, 109 pages. (BV245.D65.) 
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Fosdick, Harry Emerson: The three mean- 
ings: prayer, faith [and] service. Garden 
City, New York, Garden City Books, 1951, 3 
volumes in 1, (BV4832.F6 1951.) 

Freehof, Solomon Bennett: In the House 
of the Lord. New York, Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations, 1951, 162 pages, 
(BM669.F68 1951.) 

Frizzell, John Henry: For days of crisis, 
a book of prayers. Boston, Christopher Pub- 
lishing House, 1952, 75 pages. (BV245.F74.) 

Garrett, Constance: Growth in prayer. 
New York, Macmillan, 1950, viii, 156 pages. 
(BV210.G33.) 

Gore, Charles, Bishop of Oxford: Prayer 
and the Lord’s prayer; with an introduction 
by Angus Dun. First edition, New York, 
Harper, 1947, xv, 124 pages. “A reprint of 
papers published in commonwealth, mostly 
in 1896,” (BV210.G684.) 

Gossip, Arthur John: In the secret place 
of the Most High. New York, C. Scribner's 
Sons, 1947, 210 pages. (BV210.G69.) 

Graef, Richard: Lord, teach us to pray; 
translated from the German by Sister Mary 
Hildegard Windecker. New York, F. Pustet 
Co., 1952, 193 pages. (BV210.G6963.) 

Harkness, Georgia Elma: Prayer and the 
Common Life. New York, Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, 1948, 224 pages. (BV210.H347.) 

Havig-Gjelseth, Christian: Prayer and its 
power; translated by Bernhard H. J. Habel. 
Minneapolis, Augsburg Publishing House, 
1947, 99 pages. (BV210.H3733.) 

Hughes, Henry Trevor: Prophetic prayer, 
A history of the Christian doctrine of prayer 
to the Reformation. London, Epworth 
Press, 1947, viii, 132 pages. (BV207.H8.) 

Kelpius, John (1673-1708): A method of 
prayer; edited, with an introduction, by E. 
Gordon Alderfer. New York, Published in 
association with Pendle Hill by Harper, 1951, 
127 pages. (BV209.K315 1951.) 

Kirchberger, Clare, editor: The coasts of 
the country; an anthology of prayer drawn 
from the early English spiritual writers. In- 
troduction by Godfrey Anstruther. London, 


Harvill Press, 1952, 266 pages. (BX2177.K54 
1952.) 
Laubach, Frank Charles: Prayer, the 


mightiest force in the world. New York, 
London, etc., Fleming H. Ravell Co., 1946, 95 
pages. (BV210.L37.) 

Lee, Robert Greene: The Bible and prayer. 
Nashville, Broadman Press, 1950, x, 132 pages. 
(BV214.L4.) 

Macartney, Clarence Edward Noble: Prayer 
at the golden altar. Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Zonderman publishing house, 1944, 99 pages. 
(BV210.M23.) 

McNabb, Vincent Joseph: The craft of 
prayer. Westminster, Md., Newman Press, 
1951, 105 pages. (BV210.M283 1951.) 

MacNutt, Frederick. Brodie: The prayer 
manual, for private devotions or for public 
use on divers occasions. Compiled from all 
sources, ancient, medieval, and modern, with 
a foreword by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
London, A. R. Mowbray, 1951, xvi, 272 pages. 
(BV250.M3.) 

Marshall, Peter: Mr. Jones, meet the 
Master; sermons and prayers. New York, 
Revell, 1950, 192 pages. (BX9178.M363M5 
1950.) 

Miller, Basil William: Praying Hyde, A man 
of prayer. Grand Rapids, Mich., Zondervan 
publishing house, 1943, 132 pages. 
(BX9225.H9M5.) 

Miller, Basil William: Remarkable answers 
to prayer. Kansas City, Mo., Beacon Hill 
Press, 1950, 159 pages. (BV220.M5.) 

Miller, Samuet Martin: Have faith in God; 
He answers prayer. Rock Island, Ill., Augus- 
tana Book Concern, 1952. 156 pages. 
(BV210.M62.) 

Moore, Thomas Hendrick: The morning of- 
fering. New York, Apostleship of Prayer, 
1952, 162 pages. (BV210.M755.) 

Oursler, Fulton: Why I know there is a 
God. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, 1950, 
192 pages. (BT101.08.) 
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Pardue, Austin, Bp: Prayer works. New 
York, Morehouse-Gorham Co., 1949, x, 127 
pages. (BV220.P23.) 

Peyton, Patrick J.: The ear of God. Gar- 
den City, N. Y., Doubleday, 1951, 226 pages. 
(BV210.P47.) 

Poling, Daniel Alfred: Faith is power for 
you. New York, Greenberg, 1950, vili, 212 
pages. (BV220.P6.) 

Radcliffe, Lynn James: Making prayer real. 
New York, Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1952, 254 
pages. (BV210.R3.) 

Shoemaker, Helen Smith: Prayer and you. 
With intrduction by E. Stanley Jones. New 
York, F. H. Revell Co., 1948, 157 pages. 
(BV210.S47.) 

Stephens, John Underwood: Prayers of the 
Christian life, for private and public wor- 
ship. New York, Oxford University Press, 
1952, 154 pages. (BV 245.867.) 

Swarthout, Lind: Captain Eddie Ricken- 
backer. God still answers prayer. Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Zondervan publishing house, 
1944, 115 pages. (E748.R4S8.) 

Villiness, George N.: Man relating him- 
self to God in prayer. Fort Worth, Tex., 
Seminary Hill Press, 1951, 116 pages. 
(BV210.V43.) 

Vining, Elizabeth (Gray): The world in 
tune. Wallingford, Pa., Pendle Hill, 1952, 
32 pages. (BV210.V54.) 

Wesley, John: Prayers, edited by Frederick 
O. Gill. New York, Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1952, 124 pages. (BV245.W4.) 

Whiston, Charles Francis: Teach us to 
pray; a study of distinctively Christian pray- 
ing. With an introduction by Nels F. 8. 
Ferré, Boston, Pilgrim Press, 1949, xx, 243 
pages. (BV210.W43.) 

Wieand, Albert Cassel: The gospel of 
prayer, its practice and psychology as re- 
vealed in the life and teaching of Jesus. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., W. B. Eerdmans Pub- 
lishing co., 1953, 245 pages. (BV215.W47.) 


These references were provided by the 
Legislative Reference Service under the 
direction of Dr. Ernest S. Griffith and 
were assembled by Harold E. Snide, of 
the History and General Research Di- 
vision. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, in all 
that has been said there is much wis- 
dom. A number of Members have 
spoken to me concerning this resolution, 
and I ask unanimous consent that all 
Members may extend their remarks on 
this resolution at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, as a fresh- 
man Member of Congress I want to com- 
mend the author and cosponsors of this 
most praiseworthy legislation. When I 
came to Congress on January 3 I did 
not know, as I am sure most people in 
the Nation still do not know, that there 
is no place in the Capitol Building where 
one can commune in holy solitude with 
his Maker. I was told that the reason 
was the fear that the establishment of 
such a place would contravene the tra- 
ditional American concept of separation 
of church and state. 

To my mind that fear is wholly un- 
founded. The concept of separation is 
based on the maxim that the Govern- 
ment should not either champion or 
oppose any particular religious faith to 
the exclusion of the others, and, con- 
versely, the church should not attempt 
to dictate the political structure of the 
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Government. The sanctuary which this 
legislation will establish will be com- 
pletely nonsectarian and nondenomina- 
tional. 

It will not be, and should not be, a 
large assembly hall through which dema- 
gogues and hypocrites can parade their 
religion. Rather, it will be a small, sim- 
ple, sanctified retreat, midway between 
the Senate and House Chambers, to 
which the elected Representatives of the 
people, in the discharge of their some- 
times awesome and bewildering respon- 
sibilities, may repair for meditation and 
prayer. 

Except the Lord build the house, they labor 
in vain that build it; except the Lord keep 
the city, the watchman waketh but in vain, 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, one 
need go no further than the Declara- 
tion of Independence to learn that one 
of the cornerstones upon which this Na- 
tion was founded was a deep-seated be- 
lief in a divine providence, 

Franklin’s admonition to turn to 
prayer in the Constitutional Convention 
undoubtedly prevented its ending in fail- 
ure and gave to us our great charter— 
the Constitution. 

The creation of a sanctuary for prayer 
and meditation is in complete accord 
with Christian doctrine. We find, ac- 
cording to Matthew—chapter. 6, verse 
6—that Christ told his followers: 

But thou, when thou prayest, enter into 
thy closet, and when thou hast shut the 
door, pray to thy Father which is in secret, 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, I congratulate Congressman 
Brooks. Hays and others who cooperated 
with him on making available in the 
National Capitol Building a room for 
spiritual meditation and prayer, preserv- 
ing therein the principles of religious 
freedom. Truly, religious freedom not 
only embraces the idea of freedom from 
coercion in some particular religion but 
also it embraces the at least equally 
important idea of opportunity to wor- 


Ship. I feel that the establishment of 


this room for meditation and prayer 
should be a spiritual help to us in Con- 
gress and an inspiration to our country 
and our friends beyond the seas. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, before 
landing on the New England shores the 
Pilgrims entered into a covenant and 
agreed to the Mayflower Compact. That 
historic document began with a prayer: 
“In the name of God. Amen.” 

Amid the vicissitudes and discourage- 
ments of Valley Forge George Washing- 
ton sought the quietness of the snow- 
covered campground for a place of 
prayer. 

I join with other Members of the 
House in expressing deep appreciation 
to the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Hays] in sponsoring, and to the House 
in approving the resolution authorizing 
the Speaker to set aside a room in the 
Capito! to be used by Members of the 
House and the Senate as a place of 
prayer and meditation. 

In these days when circumstances and 
events of a troubled and frustrated world 
so often try our patience and test our 
faith and fortitude, it is important that 
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we spend some time each day in medi- 
tation and prayer. 

It is my understanding that this roorh 
is to be a private place for the individual 
meditations of Members. It is not, as 
I understand, a meeting place for groups 
or planned programs. But rather a 
place where we can draw aside when we 
will for communion with our own con- 
sciences and with our Creator. Moses 
could not hear the voice of God until he 
turned aside from herding sheep to the 
burning bush on the edge of the desert. 

This place of prayer in the Capitol, I 
am sure, will prove to be extremely help- 
ful to Members of the Congress. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to; and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF INVES- 
TIGATING AND SELECT COMMIT- 
TEES, 83D CONGRESS 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to include a table. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, I hold 
in my hand a table which shows the 
amount of money which has been au- 
thorized for investigation by each of the 
special and standing committees of the 
House. The amount of money that has 
been expended by each of these commit- 
tees, as of June 30 of this year, and 
the unexpended balance in each of those 
funds. 

The table is as follows: 


Investigating and select committees, 83d Cong., Jan. 3 to June 80, 1958 


Amount 


lance 
Committees Amount, | expended | available 
103 July 1, 1983 

Agriculture Committee (general) (Congressman Horx, Kansas, chair- 

WAN), Tt. kt08, 162, Ape. 16, 1958. ... $50, 000. 00 $50,000.00 
Armed Services Committee (general) 8 SHort, Missouri, 

chairman), H. Res. 125, Feb. 24, 1953; H. Res. 156, Mar. 5, 1953_----.-.- 150, 000. 00 | $20, 656. 22 129, 343. 78 
Defense Production (Joint Committee) (Senator CAPEHART, chairman), 

Public Law 95, June 30, 1953, VS SS Us) | te yg SE 50, 000. 00 
District of Columbia Committee (Congressman SIMPSON, Illinois, chair- 

man), H 40. 97 1. 959. 03 
Education and Labor Committee (general) (Congressman MCCONNELL, 

Jr., Pennsylvania, 
3 5, 1953 1, 247. 05 48, 752. 95 

orien 

chairman), H. Res. 113, Feb. 24, 1953; H. Res. 145, Mar. 5, 1953 952. 72 74, 047. 28 
Fourth of Jul 

pendence), ING 80, 1053 00 . ® 
Government Operations Committee (general) (Congressman HOFFMAN, 

Michigan, chairman) clause 8 of rule 11, H. Res. 150, Feb. 25, 67, 791. 97 287, 258. 03 
Interior and Insular Affairs (general) (Con 

chairman), H. Res. 109, M 284. 04 49, 715. 96 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, Committee (general, also newsprint), 

H. Res. 126, Mar. 5, 1953 (Congressman WOLVERTON, New Jersey, chair- 

man), H. Res. 127, Mar. 5, 10 1,901.46 | 88, 008. 54 
Judiciary Committee (general) ( 

H. Res. 50, Feb. 24, 1953; 65, 419, 17 44, 580. 83 
Judiciary Committee (Congressman REED, 

of the House in re: Mi 7i 

DAM MOOR ek A E EE A E ENE E EE ES E S EE E ES E, O o Y EAS NE ) 
Kitty Hawk, N. C. (air flight), S. J. Res. 42, Public Law 32, May 22, 1953. 8 1) 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee (general) (Congressman REES, 

Kansas, chairman), H. Res. 32, Feb. 24, 1953; H. Res. 148, Mar. 5, 1958. 50, 000. 00 4, 418. 03 45, 581. 97 
Small Business Committee (select committee) (Congressman HILL, Colo- 

rado, chairman), H. Res. 22, Feb. 3, 1953; H. Res. 131, Feb. 24, 1983. 135, 000,00 | 31, 527.75 103, 472. 25 
Un-American Activities Committee (general) (Congressman VELDE, Mi- 

nois, chairman), sec. 17 of House rule 11 (H. Res. 5); H. Res. 119, Feb. 24, 

na PT EESSI E E VOA R APE NE AE e ERA E E E 300, 000. 00 | 128, 101. 37 171, 898. 63 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee (Mrs. ROGERS, Massachusetts, chairman), 

H. Res. 34, Mar. 5, 1953; H. Res. 168, Mar. 16, 1953 50, 000. 00 3, 588. 30 46, 441. 70 
Ways and Means Committee (general) (Congressman REED, New York, 

chairman), H. Res. 91, Feb. 24, 1953; H. Res. 123, Mar. 5, 1953, and H. Res, 

DAB TORGY SF) n io Soc nsceduccumsnesndueunocshssocosscoununsacdoann 200, 000.00 | 68, 609. 94 131, 390. 06 

C SA TD U E E 1, 687, 050. 00 | 394, 508. 99 | 1,292, 541.01 
1 Necessary expenses, 


ELECTION CONTESTS 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
sire to make a brief announcement 
which I believe will be of interest to 
every Member of the House on both 
sides of the aisle. In the years I have 
served in the Congress, there has never 
been a Congress when there has not 
been at least one or more election con- 
tests over seats in the House of 
Representatives. 

I think that in all cases this House 
during the years has reached a judicial 


decision in settling disputes over the 
rights of an individual to represent a 
given district. I am glad to announce to 
the House that this year there are no 
contests. The day of the filing of con- 
tests has passed and every Member has 
secured his seat. There will be no elec- 
tion contests this year. Certainly every 
Member will be glad to know that no 
contests have been instituted. 

Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LECOMPTE. I yield. 

Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. I would 
like to point out that that is a tribute to 
our colleague, Hare Boccs, who was 
chairman of that subcommittee last 
year and who did a thorough job before 
the last Congress adjourned. 
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Mr. LECOMPTE. All Congresses, in 
my experience, have done a splendid job 
in handling difficult cases. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 30 minutes today, following 
the legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 7 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
consideration of the resolution (H. Res. 
261) disapproving Reorganization Plan 
No. 7 of 1953; and pending that motion, 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that general debate be confined to 3 
hours on Reorganization Plan No. 7 and 
2 hours on Reorganization Plan No. 8, 
the time to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the gentleman from California 
(Mr. HoLIFELD] and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, did I understand 
the gentleman to say that he suggests 
general debate be limited to 3 hours on 
each one of the plans? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. No; 3 
hours on the first one, and we may not 
use and probably will not use all of that 
time; and 2 hours on the second one. 

Mr. HALLECK. From what inquiry 
I have made, I have not found many who 
are interested in speaking very much on 
these plans on our side. I do not know 
what the situation is on the minority 
side. We had hoped that these two mat- 
ters might be disposed of this afternoon 
at a reasonable hour. 

Mr. HOLIFTIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. We have practi- 
cally no requests for time on our side. 
We consider the matter noncontrover- 
sial; that is, most of us. As far as I am 
personally concerned, I would encourage 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
HorrMAN] to request a lesser amount of 
time. I should think possibly an hour 
altogether on plan No. 7 and an hour on 
plan No. 8 would be sufficient. I do not 
know what the requests for time are on 
the gentleman’s side. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I am 
never in favor of a long debate either in 
the House or in the committee. I have 
no objection to following that sugges- 
tion, to make it an hour on each side for 
each one of the plans. That would suit 
me. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, further 
reserving the right to object, do I under- 
stand the gentleman from California 
[Mr. HoLIFIEeLD] suggests that an hour 
for both sides would be satisfactory, 
which would mean half an hour on each 
side, on each plan? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That was my sug- 
gestion, in view of the fact that I have 
no requests for time. 
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Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, further 
reserving the right to object, are there 
Members on our side who desire to speak 
who think they will need more than the 
time suggested by the gentleman from 
California? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. They 
want time. What is the hurry? I have 
never delayed proceedings here in the 
House. 

Mr. HALLECK. I do not anticipate 
that there will be any delay. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I am 
not conducting a filibuster. 

Mr. HALLECK. But certainly, when 
time is fixed, and considerable time is 
allowed, in our experience many times 
other matters are brought up. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. What 
else have you today? 

Mr. HALLECK. Extraneous matters 
come up which are discussed, and I would 
suggest a certain limitation if we can 
know definitely in what time the matter 
can be concluded. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the Reorganization Act was 
adopted over my violent protest. Under 
that act 10 hours of general debate is 
allowed. 

Mr. HALLECK. That is exactly right. 
The gentleman could insist on the full 
10 hours of general debate, if he wished 
to do so, but I certainly would not ex- 
pect him to do that. 

The SPEAKER, Will the gentleman 
from Michigan restate his request? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
general debate on House Resolution 261, 
dealing with plan No. 7, be limited to 1 
hour a side. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, I would like 
to ask the gentleman from Michigan if 
he discussed the matter of time with 
anyone on the Democratic side. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Les: 
with the gentleman from California [Mr. 
HOLIFIELD]. $ 

Mr. McCORMACK. When? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. This 
morning. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Did Mr. Ho tt- 
FIELD go to the gentleman or did the 
gentleman come to him? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I think 
he came over here. Do you want me 
to run around over there? Inasmuch 
as the gentleman on several occasions 
has expressed a minimum of admiration 
for me I do not want to make myself 
welcome in his house. 

Mr. McCORMACKE. All right, now, 
except that the minority is going to in- 
sist upon its rights at all times. I just 
wanted the Recorp to show that in this 
case the minority was not consulted as 
to time. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan: Oh, well, 
that is not so. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Michigan asks unanimous consent that 
debate on House Resolution 261 continue 
not to exceed 2 hours, the time to be 
equally divided between the two sides. 

Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of House Resolution 261, with 
Mr. Forp in the chair. 

i The Clerk read the title of the resolu- 
on. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the resolution was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the con- 
sent request the gentleman from Mich- 
igan (Mr. HOFFMAN] will be recognized 
for 1 hour and the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. HOLIFIELD] for 1 hour. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
HorrMan] is recognized. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Brownson], who is in 
favor of the plan, 10 minutes, all the 
gentleman requested. 

Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Chairman, Re- 

organization Plan No. 7, now before us, 
proposes to establish a Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration, which shall under- 
take the duties set forth by the Mutual 
Security Act, the Yugoslay Emergency 
Relief Act, the Institute of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs Act, and the technical assist- 
ance program of the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Control Act. At the same 
time the plan assigns clear responsibility 
for foreign policy to the Secretary of 
State and materially reduces his opera- 
tional responsibilities. Reorganization 
Plan No. 7 consolidates foreign operat- 
ing programs and further provides that 
official United States activities in any 
foreign state be cleared through a single 
ambassador, 
This is the specific and tangible con- 
sequence of the President’s message of 
June 1, asking for a clear focus of re- 
sponsibility within the executive branch 
for the conduct of foreign affiairs, and 
for an integration of various activ- 
ities formerly scattered among several 
agencies and programs. 

At this point I would like to pay tribute 
to the staff of the International Opera- 
tions Subcommittee for their outstand- 
ing work during these hearings and in 
research work in the development of the 
reports on both plan No. 7 and plan No. 8. 

No one who has had the opportunity to 
question men like the Under Secretary 
of State for Administration, Donald B. 
Lourie; the Director of Mutual Security, 
Harold E. Stassen; and the Under Secre- 
tary of State, Walter Bedell Smith, whom 
I am proud to claim as a constituent, 
can avoid a reawakened feeling of pride 
and of confidence in theiz concept of the 
new, hard-hitting instrument of foreign 
policy we are forging today. These 
members of the new team have moved 
with care and deliberation to work with 
President Eisenhower to develop a plan 
which may have some unforeseeable 
weaknesses but which is a constructive 
step toward providing the action agency 
so needed to implement a vitalized for- 
eign policy. 

Careful consideration of the public 
welfare and a deep realization of the 
need for stability both at home and 
abroad argue strongly against hasty and 
improvised action toward reorganization 
in this area. This plan and plan No. 8 
to be presented later today are far from 
the end of reorganization required in 
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the foreign policy and overseas opera- 
tions area. Some of the top men who 
testified before us have privately ex- 
pressed their regret that more sweeping 
changes could not be made more rapidly. 
Yet they recognize, as we all must recog- 
nize, that the United States has reached 
the point at which every move in inter- 
national operations must be studied for 
its possible repercussions in every sensi- 
tive sector of the globe. is 

In the hearings on these plans three 
factors struck me with considerable 
force. 

The first point is the sincerity with 
which the Eisenhower staff has re- 
sponded to President Eisenhower's desire 
that they work together in harmony as 
a team. By word and deportment they 
have revealed that no thought of per- 
sonal status or struggle for prestige will 
hamper their work. In so doing their 
difficult jobs, these men will quietly and 
naturally find the way in which they can 
best work together. It is my earnest 
plea that we give this new team a chance 
to divide the load of responsibility 
among them as they can best carry it. 
This plan accomplishes such a division 
in an orderly manner. 

The second point is the amount of 
saving expected. It was estimated by 
the Bureau of the Budget that nearly 11 
million dollars will be saved by the pro- 
posed reorganization of the United 
States information services alone. I 
realize that future savings are difficult 
to predict with certainty at this stage of 
reorganization. Harold Stassen stated 
that with the reduction in personnel 
afforded by reorganization under Plan 7 
he will cut staff to the point at which he 
can close up some of the buildings now 
occupied in Paris. Incidentally, the 
payrolls of the Mutual Security Agency 
show a greater reduction than those of 
any other of the agencies we examined. 

And, incidentally, let no one sneeze at 
a $10 million saving. A special subcom- 
mittee on which I served at the request 
of our chairman, the gentleman from 
Michigan, together with the Interna- 
tional Operations Subcommittee, saved 
another ten million the other day by our 
investigation of a single overseas build- 
ing program. A hundred of these sav- 
ings would amount to a billion dollars, 
a good round sum of money. To para- 
phrase our parental admonitions, if we 
take care of the ten millions, the billions 
will take care of themselves. 

The third striking point brought out 
in the testimony was the fact that the 
Department of State employs 42,000 peo- 
ple today, as contrasted with 13,000 in 
1946. Here is one explanation of the 
faults of operation and the errors of de- 
cision as well as the graver errors of in- 
decision charged against the Depart- 
ment. -Where can we hope to find a 
statesman who is at once politically 
astute, a natural intellectual leader of 
the Western World, and a born executive 
capable of directing a loosely knit body 
of 42,000 people? This is a frustrating 
and very nearly preposterous situation, 
which demands immediate attention. 

Many criticisms have been leveled at 
the proposal to separate policy making 
from the execution of policy, but in view 
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of the choices before us many of these 
criticisms seem academic. After this 
plan is put into effect the size of the De- 
partment of State itself will be reduced 
by nearly one-half. Critics of the pro- 
posal warn us that there will be friction 
between the Department of State and 
Foreign Operations Administration. Of 
course there will be some friction. There 
will be two bodies rather than one. But 
there will also be more accomplishment. 

May I illustrate with a simple ex- 
ample? 

Here is a fat boy weighing 420 pounds. 
He is not much help on the gridiron. By 
some legerdemain or legislative magic 
we make two out of him, and squeeze a 
lot of lard out in the process. Now we 
have a couple of potential half-backs. 
They will doubtless get their signals 
mixed occasionally. Each will want to 
carry the ball. Despite the best will and 
understanding of the heads of these 
bodies the fiesh will remain weak and 
will be subject to a conditional response 
known as jealousy. But the two normal 
bodies, nevertheless, move faster than 
the overweight fat boy on whom we 
operated. 

The irritation and frustration within 
a department of 42,000 people are of a 
different nature than those appearing 
between departments, just as the fric- 
tions in the fat boy are concealed from 
the naked eye. Let us say that these 
frictions lie in the realm of biochemistry. 
Medical students and experts in admin- 
istration, like Dr. Jupp, might call them 
by their scientific Latin name—slug- 
gishus circulus memorandus. The com- 
mon or lay term for this condition is 
redtape. This condition deteriorates in 
time to chronic decisiono delayus, which 
in more advanced stages takes the form 
of total paralysis. 

Even in this advanced stage there ap- 
pears no external friction whatever to 
the lay eye. The patient is amiable and 
even complacent. He blames Congress 
for his troubles. But there is friction 
between this hulk and the American peo- 
ple—tfriction we have promised our con- 
stituents we will eliminate. 

I do not want to oversimplify the very 
real organization problem before us. 
During the hearings we repeatedly 
warned the administration representa- 
tives of the difficulty of separating pol- 
icymaking from action. But I think the 
Department of State is already sensitive 
enough on this point, and knows, fur- 
thermore, that much of policymaking 
is only the summation of thought and 
experience from all parts of the Gov- 
ernment. In full understanding of the 
problem but without full knowledge, yet, 
of the best manner of coping with it, the 
administration has put forward plan 7 
as a transitional stage, the best next step 
on the road. Walter Bedell Smith 
showed full awareness of the problem 
when he said: 

Well, you all know as well as I do that 
you cannot draw a clear-cut line of demarca- 
tion between the man who makes the policy 
and the man who carries it out. 

There is a sort of twilight zone in between, 
and you cannot divest entirely the policy- 
maker * * * of all responsibility for the co- 


ordination or for general supervision over 
the implementation of that policy. 
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T should like to quote also from Harold 
Stassen: 

At this point let me emphasize again that 
all these programs and operations which I 
have discussed as the responsibility of the 
Director of the Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration will be planned and carried out under 
the direct supervision of the President and 
in conformance with United States foreign 
policy as determined by the Secretary of 
State, military policy formulated by the Sec- 
retary of Defense, and the Secretary of Treas- 
ury’s judgment on monetary and fiscal 
policy. The participation of the Director of 
Foreign Operations in the sessions of the 
National Security Council, the Cabinet, the 
Munitions Allocation Committee, the Na- 
tional Advisory Council on International 
Monetary and Financial Problems, and the 
Defense Mobilization Board assures normal 
and regular awareness of overall policies and 
effective implementation of program deci- 
sions. 


And, under further questioning, Mr. 
Stassen added, extemporaneously: 

I believe that President Eisenhower is the 
ablest administrator in the world today. 
I think there is no man that has his quality 
of pulling together a problem and develop- 
ing an organization to carry it out. 
This is his conception of the best way to 
carry out the very complex and very vital 
relationship of the United States to the rest 
of the free world, with the objective of 
peace and so much at stake. And my own 
approach to it is: I will administer whatever 
the President wants me to administer, and 
I will administer the way he wants it ad- 
ministered, and I am honored to endeavor 
to carry out the operation side of this for- 
eign-economic phase, with its direct rela- 
tionship to Defense and State and the other 
departments which are involved. 


Every topman who appeared before 
us, by word and attitude reflected 
President Eisenhower's insistence on 
teamwork. I do not believe for one min- 
ute that this plan is a perfect solution 
to the problem of organization, just as 
I do not believe there is a perfect solu- 
tion this side of heaven to the global 
troubles which these men now coura- 
geously face. Troubles of organization 
are magnified by troubled times. These 
are troubled times, indeed. To carry 
such responsibilities requires sound 
administration, a responsive organiza- 
tion and streamlined operational tech- 
niques, as well as able leaders. 

At this stage in the new administra- 
tion, it is important that President 
Eisenhower’s Reorganization Plan No. 
7 be allowed to go into effect. Accord- 
ingly, I shall vote against House Resolu- 
tion 261 which disapproves the plan. 
I urge you, my colleagues, to vote “no,” 
so that a start may be made in the 
reorganization of the Department of 
State. 

Many of us have deplored conditions 
in the Department in the past and 
voiced our impatience at the slowness 
of change in organization and proce- 
dure in this vital agency. Today we 
have an opportunity to start on a long- 
range reorganization program by al- 
lowing Reorganization Plan No. 7 to go 
into effect. This is one “no” vote that 
is constructive—that is progressive— 
that represents a first short step in the 
right direction. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. LANTAFF]. 
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Mr. LANTAFF. Mr. Chairman, at the 
outset I want to compliment the com- 
mittee and the staff of the Brownson 
subcommittee that prepared this very 
excellent analysis and report on Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 7. 

As has been explained to you, the pur- 
pose of the plan is to ease the respon- 
sibilities that have heretofore fallen on 
the Secretary of State. We are by this 
plan setting up a new-agency, called the 
Foreign Operations Administration. We 
are also organizing what is known as 
the International Information Agency. 
At the top of this pyramid structure will 
be the State Department laying down 
policies to be followed by these operating 
groups. 

The committee, and I think most of 
our members, have several reservations 
about this plan. Those reservations are 
well set forth in the committee report. 
Actually, it violates many of the prin- 
ciples of good organization which were 
recommended to the Congress by the 
Hoover Commission. It is absolutely 
the opposite of the principles contained ` 
in the reorganization plan we were 
asked to adopt for the Defense Depart- 
ment. There we sought to strengthen 
the Secretary of Defense so that we could 
pinpoint responsibility. We gave him 
the authority to go with the respon- 
sibility. Here, however, we are separat- 
ing these agencies and giving the Secre- 
tary of State the policy-making powers, 
and two other groups the operating 
powers. 

It was the sentiment of most of us on 
the Democratic side that since the Presi- 
dent had personally considered this plan 
and since he felt that this would work 
and would help to straighten out some 
of our operations overseas, we on the 
minority side decided to go along with 
the President, although we do have cer- 
tain reservations. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANTAFF. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. We are placing 
the responsibility definitely upon the 
President and this administration. 

Mr. LANTAFF. That is right. The 
responsibility is definitely on the Presi- 
dent in the field of foreign policy, and for 
this plan. He has said he would like 
to have this organization in order to 
carry out his responsibility in the field 
of foreign policy. As the distinguished 
gentleman from Massachusetts pointed 
out, we as Democrats want to go along 
with him in fixing that responsibility for 
our foreign policy and for the implemen- 
tation of that policy. 

There are two things I do think we 
should make a record on today. One is 
that this plan cannot possibly or con- 
ceivably work unless the Director of the 
Foreign Operations Administration and 
unless the Director of the new Interna- 
tional Information Agency definitely 
subordinate themselves to the Secretary 
of State. If they assume those posi- 
tions and then start building empires, 
as ofttimes many are wont to do in 
Washington, then this plan will fail. 
So I think the Congress should warn 
those who will take over operations under 
this plan that the Director of the For- 
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eign Operations Administration and the 
Director of the International Informa- 
tion Agency must at all times hold them- 
selves subordinate to the Secretary of 
State. This plan cannot work without 
the utmost cooperation between those 
people. 

The President of the United States has 
said that he will not appoint anyone to 
these positions unless they are fully com- 
patible with the desires of the Secretary 
of State. 

The other thing we should make a rec- 
ord on today is the assurances that have 
been given to us by the people who will 
head these new agencies that they will 
be able to cut down the number of per- 
sonnel employed today to carry out these 
functions. We have as a matter of rec- 
ord in the hearings the number of per- 
sonnel that are currently employed in 
carrying out these functions. I call the 
attention of the Committee on Appropri- 
ations to those records in the hope that 
next year when we are considering ap- 
propriations for these operations we will 
be able to cut down the number of per- 
sonnel now engaged in carrying out 
these missions, as is the announced ob- 
jective of both this plan and Reorgan- 
ization Plan 8. Wein the minority hope 
this plan will work, and in any event we 
intend to stand by the President, who is 
the one man we must follow, especially 
today, in the field of foreign policy. We 
also want to give him the tools he thinks 
he needs in order to formulate and im- 
plement a successful foreign policy. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MEADER]. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
under no delusions about the effective- 
ness of the opposition to this plan. Iam 
fully confident that the House of Rep- 
resentatives will not muster a constitu- 
tional majority in favor of House Joint 
Resolution 261 disapproving Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 7. 

In my judgment, however, it was nec- 
essary to make a record, to issue a 
caveat so that the departments and 
agencies concerned would be aware that 
the Congress has an interest in the sub- 
ject of foreign affairs and the organiza- 
tion of agencies which will be responsible 
for the discharge of our foreign policy. 

I would not oppose this plan, recom- 
mended by the administration, except 
for my deep conviction that it holds 
grave danger for the conduct of our 
foreign affairs. 

My service in the Congress has been 
marked by two long-range major ob- 
jectives. First, the strengthening of the 
Congress and the recapture of the policy 
making authority vested in this legisla- 
tive body by our Constitution, and sec- 
ondly, the strengthening of the State 
Department so that our enormous re- 
sponsibility in the world today can be 
more effectively discharged. 

In my judgment, plan No. 7 is bad be- 
cause it tends to weaken rather than to 
strengthen the State Department. The 
agency through which we express and 
effectuate our policy and conduct our 
relationships with the other countries 
of the world, the agency through which 
we must advocate the cause of freedom 
among the nations of the world and op- 
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pose and combat our ideological enemy— 
international communism. 

It is my contention that today the 
most important area of our national af- 
fairs, is that which deals with our rela- 
tionships with other countries. It is 
likewise the most delicate and most com- 
plex area of our national activities. I 
say that we should enter this field with 
the greatest of caution and care. Far- 
reaching reorganizations should be un- 
dertaken only after complete and thor- 
ough study. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.) One hun- 
dred and twenty-two Members are pres- 
ent, a quorum. The point of order is 
overruled, and the gentleman from 
Michigan will proceed. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
set forth these views in an additional 
statement which unfortunately was not 
sent to the Government Printing Office 
so that it could appear as a part of the 
committee’s report, but it is available 
at the desk. The point I have just made 
as to the importance of our foreign af- 
fairs and the importance of strengthen- 
ing our. State Department so that it can 
discharge our responsibilities more effec- 
tively, I expressed during the hearings 
when we had before us the head of the 
Information Service, Dr. Johnson. On 
page 196 of the hearings of the commit- 
tee, I said: 

In my opinion, the State Department and 
its activities are today, in the condition that 
world affairs are in today, the most impor- 
tant activity of the Federal Government. 
I believe that the Department should be 
strengthened. I think there have been in- 
adequacies, and the delays that you cite in 
the answering of adverse news stories cannot 
be more important than the need to arrive 
at a prompt and intelligent decision on our 
foreign policy. What bothers me about this 
removal from the State Department is that 
because of the inadequacies of the past we 
say this job must be taken out, and every 
time you take a responsibility away from an 
organization that is not doing it well, it 
seems to me you have a tendency to weaken 
that organization. To me, the most impor- 
tant thing we can do today, with one possible 
exception, and I would put them on the 
same level, that is the strengthening of Con- 
gress, is to strengthen the State Department. 
I think that if they have a responsibility 
and are not doing it properly the course we 
should follow is not to take that responsi- 
bility away from them but to find out why 
they aren’t discharging that responsibility 
effectively and to help strengthen them so 
that they will discharge it effectively. That 
is what bothers me about these plans which 
take away from the State Department the 
responsibility of carrying out our relation- 
ships with other countries. 


Mr. Chairman, I have set forth on 
page 4 of my statement the reasons why 
these plans should not be adopted. 

First, plans 7 and 8 are unsound in 
principle. 

Second, plans 7 and 8 are premature. 

Third, the burden of proof on those 
advocating the changes contained in 
these plans has not been met. 

Fourth, plans 7 and 8 are permanent. 

Fifth, disastrous consequences will re- 
sult to our foreign policy and programs. 

Let me point out that the reading of 
the majority report leads almost any per- 


-tinuously during the hearings. 
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son, I believe, to the conclusion that 
these plans are dangerous. Yet, the ma- 
jority report recommends the adoption 
of the plans. 

You heard the discussion of my col- 
league on the committee, the gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. Lanrarr] concerning 
the unsoundness of separating policy 
from operations. I think this was well 
expressed in the hearings. The gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. Lantarr] and the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Brown- 
SON] were discussing that matter con- 
I draw 
attention particularly to the passage to 
be found on pages 72 and 73. Both indi- 
cated doubt concerning the advisability 
of separating policy from operations. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Brownson] said: 

I am worried that you are going to wind up 
with an organization in the future with a 
Secretary of State and sitting right beside 
him a Secretary for Foreign Operations, and 
have a completely split open-foreign-policy 
group. That is what concerns me, and then 
you are going to have a continual jockeying; 
whichever 1 of the 2 has the more aggressive 
personality at a particular time is going to 
take the ball and run with it. 


And then the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCormidck], our minor- 
ity whip, a member of the committee, 
offered the observation: 


Or whoever is closest. 


Then the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Brownson] continued: 


Or whoever is closest to the President, 


And then this significant summing up 
of the whole thinking of our committee, 
it seems to me, is a gem that our acting 
chairman delivered: 

It is entirely possible that the Secretary 
of State might go up in his ivory tower 
some night and find the marble stairway 
stolen the next morning when he was ready 
to come down. 


Mr. Chairman, these plans are pre- 
mature. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Perhaps 
it is due to my deficiency, but do I un- 
derstand the gentleman to say that these 
gentlemen during the hearings were op- 
posed to the plan? 

Mr. MEADER. I shall let their lan- 
guage speak for itself. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Did the 
gentleman consult the President to as- 
certain whether he was for it? 

Mr. MEADER I might say to my 
chairman, as I did in the committee, that 
I did have a conference with the Presi- 
dent on this subject. We both expressed 
our views, t 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Perhaps 
these gentlemen, to whom the gentleman 
has referred, had a conference and their 
views were changed by some argument 
or some reason advanced by the Presi- ` 
dent. 

Mr. MEADER. That is, of course, en- 
tirely possible. 

Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman, the able chairman of our 
SN ps on International Opera- 

ons, 
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Mr. BROWNSON. I think that our 
tactics to develop this testimony during 
the hearings were efforts to probe deeply 
into a very real danger withoué thought 
23 to what the probing might develop. 
The gentleman may well be right and we 
may be wrong, but the colloquies which 
he quotes resulted from an attempt on 
my part to draw out the greatest possible 
amount of information on the subject. 
All I can say in answer to the last quota- 
tion by the gentleman is that Governor 
Stassen promised not to steal the 
stairway. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan, Fur- 
ther, in view of the attitude taken by 
Mr. Stassen during the campaign for the 
nomination for the Presidency in which 
he said his purpose was to defeat TAFT, 
I would not question his intention, but 
he might forget that promise. 

Mr. LANTAFF. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield to my distin- 
guished colleague on the Subcommittee 
on International Operations, 

Mr. LANTAFF. I want to commend 
the gentleman from Michigan for the 
ability that he has and for the very fine 
way that he is pointing out to the House 
the possible defects in this plan. I think 
his analysis of it is very sound. If the 
gentleman will recall, I have those same 
reservations, but because of the fact that 
the President is the recognized leader in 
the field of foreign policy, and because 
the President has himself personally 
taken an interest in this plan and has 
been asked to withdraw it, I think by 
the gentleman from Michigan, and has 
refused to do so, it seems to me that we 
in Congress should place in the hands of 
the President the tools that he says he 
needs in order effectively to carry out 
our foreign policy. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I renew 
my point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred 
and one Members are present, a quorum. 

The gentleman from Michigan will 
proceed. 

Mr. MEADER. I think there is an 
illuminating passage in the majority re- 
port which bears upon the observation 
made by my colleague from Indiana [Mr. 
Brownson] a few moments ago that he 
had been reassured by Mr. Stassen that 
he would not steal the marble staircase. 
I quote from page 6 of the majority re- 
port: 

The extent to which FOA will reach into 
foreign economic affairs generally is not 
clear. Heretofore, the State Department has 
been considered the focus for the coordina- 
tion of foreign economic policy as a whole— 
including, among others, such component 
policies as those governing cartels, the ship- 
ment of strategic materials, and tariffs. It is 
. not clear to what extent the FOA will affect 
this role of the State Department. At one 
point in the hearings, Mr. Stassen stated: 

“I do not represent the economic side * * + 
we bring together the total economic picture 
into one responsibility.” In reference to the 
role of heads of FOA missions in United 
States Embassy organization, Director Stas- 
sen said: “The hope is that you gradually 
would move so that [the head of the FOA 
mission] would also be the economic coun- 
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selor to the Ambassador.” It is clear that 

some foreign economic functions apart from 

me operations will gravitate to the 
A. 


Is he going to steal the marble stair- 
case or not? 


Responsibilities in this field have been 
widely scattered among executive agencies 
and Executive Office staffs. In fact, the de- 
fense-support and economic-grant programs 
raise as many questions of foreign policy and 
economic and financial policy as of opera- 


tions. How far the FOA will tend to be- 


come a foreign economic agency is not clear 
from the record. It appears obvious, how- 
ever, that it will have a profound impact on 
the economic side of the State Department 
and the Foreign Service. 


That is quoted from the majority 
report. 

Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield. 

Mr. BROWNSON. That statement 
was included in the report especially in 
order to emphasize what would happen 
when MSA moved into FOA. That is the 
exact reason we pointed it out so clearly, 
as the gentleman has just shown. 

I would certainly like to thank the 
gentleman from Michigan for his very 
constructive work during the hearings. 
It was a fine example of how one op- 
posed to the plan could still be construc- 
tive and detached in his questioning. 
Mr. MEapDER’s questioning has been a 
very significant contribution in develop- 
ing this whole case. 

Mr. MEADER. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 


gentleman yield? 
I yield to the gentle- 


Mr. MEADER. 
man from Iowa, 

Mr. GROSS. How many new jobs, 
top-brass jobs, does this bill create, 
if any? 

Mr. MEADER. Reorganization Plan 
No. 7 sets up a director at $22,500 a year 
to be appointed by the President. I want 
to point out one thing in connection with 
that, if the gentleman will permit. First 
of all, there is no limit on his term. 
Once he has been approved by the Sen- 
ate in the first place, he never need to 
account to it again in connection with 
reappointment. 

Let me point out another thing. The 
Congress has just recently taken action 
to limit the life of the mutual-security 
program. By far the greatest number of 
people and the greatest amount of money 
in the new Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration will be in the foreign-aid pro- 
gram. There are lumped with this tem- 
porary huge operation of foreign aid cer- 
tain permanent agencies, such as the In- 
stitute of American Affairs, the point 
4 program, and other minor programs. 
If the mutual-security program stops, 
at least 60 to 75 percent of the functions 
of this new agency will cease, yet we will 
have a director permanently appointed 
at $22,500 a year to carry on some very 
minor programs that would not justify 
such a salary. 

Mr. GROSS. How many assistants? 

Mr. MEADER. There is a deputy di- 
rector at $17,500, and the plan also cre- 
ates certain additional new offices. 
Those are not determined by the Con- 
gress or the President but by the Director. 
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The appointment to those positions 
would be by the President with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate with no 
limit to the term, and there are 2 officers 
at $16,000 and 4 at the rate of $15,000. 

Mr. GROSS. I may say to the gen- 
tleman that I thought we were in the 
business, as I have said before on the 
floor of the House, of getting rid of 
highly placed officials in Government 
rather than creating more such jobs. 

Mr. MEADER. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman that, in my judgment, a change 
in this delicate field of foreign affairs 
should be made only after a case has been 
proved showing that the change is neces- 
sary. I continually asked throughout 
these hearings that the witnesses sustain 
their burden of proof. I asked them to 
point out examples where there were de- 
ficiencies which had harmed these pro- 
grams up to the present time. I could 
not get that evidence in the record even 
though I sought to draw it out of the 
witnesses who came up here to advocate 
this plan. Affirmative proof has not 
been brought before us. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield the gentleman 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, this is 
the point which seems to me to be the 
most cogent against adoption of these 
plans at this time. They are premature. 

We recently debated the Mutual Se- 
curity Act. The gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. CHIPERFIELD], chairman of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee, and I believe 
the gentleman from Ohio also, and the 
President have recognized that 11 foreign 
aid statues are a hodge-podge of legisla- 
tion that need overhauling. The promise 
has been made they will be restudied. 

The able gentleman from Indiana, 
chairman of the International Oper- 
ations Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Government Operations of the House 
(Mr. Brownson], has undertaken an in- 
tensive study of the procedures, the 
organizational structure, the personnel 
and the performance of the State De- 
partment. That investigation is only in 
its initial stages. 

By legislation now pending in con- 
ference we create a 17-man Foreign 
Economic Policy Commission, a move 
which I have advocated on this floor for 
2 years. Now it is coming to fruition. 
That study will encompass the entire 
gamut of our foreign economic policy. 

The Congress has recently recreated 
the Commission on the Organization of 
the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment, popularly known as the Hoover 
Commission. This Commission undoubt- 
edly will study the organizational struc- 
ture of the Department of State. 

Let me point out in addition to that 
that there are other committees of the 
Congress, the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the House, the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the Senate, the Government 
Operations Committees of both Houses, 
the Appropriations Committees engaged 
in studying our foreign programs, and 
agencies under new leadership after two 
decades of control by the other party. 

This Congress created a new Assist- 
ant Secretary of State to study and rec- 
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ommend improvements in State Depart- 
ment organizational structure. He has 
not been on the job very long. 

It seems to me we ought to have the 
benefit of those studies before we make 
a far-reaching permanent change in the 
structure of agencies which will carry 
out those policies and those programs 
now under study. This plan is prema- 
ture. The results of these studies 
should be before us prior to the time 
we are called upon to exercise judg- 
ment in such a far-reaching matter. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I heartily agree with 
the gentleman and want to commend 
him for the stand he is taking against 
this proposition. Certainly Mutual Se- 
curity activities need to be overhauled, 
but we do not have to engage in empire 
building within the Government when 
we do this overhauling. 

Mr. MEADER. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that I believe that this plan 
will not result in economy; it will not 
result in efficiency, and those are the 
only basis upon which a reorganization 
plan under the law can be sent to the 
Congress, 

Let me say to the gentleman—and 
I am talking about plan 8 for the mo- 
ment—when you take the Information 
Service out of the State Department and 
put it in an independent agency, that 
agency will have to establish adminis- 
trative support positions now supplied by 
the State Department. Those admin- 
istrative services will no longer be ren- 
dered by the State Department. There 
will be a whole array of new levels of 
administrative personnel set up at the 
top of this new agency. 

These independent operations overseas 
in our neighboring countries will develop 
all kinds of friction and disharmony re- 
sulting from the fact that they are not 
operating under one head, - The ambas- 
sador is the titular head of all United 
States agencies in a particular country 
but it does not do him any good to have 
that title without the power to go with 
it. 

When you have separate pay scales 
for the economic administration and 
separate pay scales and personnel pro- 


cedures for the Information Service, . 


there is bound to be resentment on the 
part of the old-line State Department 
people who are kept at a lower pay scale. 

You will have United States officials 
overseas acting in three different direc- 
tions. Presumably our people in the 

diplomatic missions are our spokesmen 
in our dealings in foreign countries. 
But they are not, infact. You may have 
the money man of the aid program 
handing out money not necessarily in 
consonance with the policy of the diplo- 
matic people. You may have the prop- 
aganda people taking a different line 
than the people officially representing 
our country. These clashes and dis- 
agreements are bound to confuse our 
foreign friends and will cause incalcula- 
ble damage to our foreign policy and our 
foreign programs. This separation of 
functions cannot help but result in fric- 
tion and disharmony, 
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It is argued that if we do not like the 
plan we can change it. The trouble with 
that argument is that the change should 
be made now in the direction of cen- 
tralization, of clarification, responsibil- 
ity and simplification of procedures and 
straightening the channels of command 
so that we know who is responsible for 
@ program. We are moving in exactly 
the opposite direction from which we 
ought to be moving. Time will be lost, 
there will be upheavals when we cannot 
afford to lose time. Poor morale and 
poor performance in these transition pe- 
riods and great damage will result in 
the execution of our foreign policy. 

Naturally I hope these plans will not 
be as disastrous in practice as they ap- 
pear in principle. I know people can 
get along if they want to even though 
organizational structure is faulty. But 
we are adopting legislation which may 
outlast the congeniality of particular per- 
sonalities. We must judge on consid- 
erations of sound principles of admin- 
istration. We cannot rely on the cor- 
diality between Mr. Dulles and Mr. 
Stassen and whoever may become the 
new Director of the Information Agency. 

I shall do all in my power to help 
these plans work out. I hope it will 
never be in order for me to say to my 
colleagues, “I told you so.” But I can- 
not bring myself either by my vote or 
my silence to approve a proposal which 
seems to hold such grave likelihood of 
harm to the effective and successful con- 
duct of our foreign relations. 

I hope the House will adopt House 
Resolution 261. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 7 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Rooney]. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak out of order 
and to revise and extend my remarks. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Tuesday, July 
7, contained an address by Secretary 
Hobby, of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, at the dedica- 
tion of the Truman administration’s 
newly completed Clinical Center at the 
National Institutes of Health at 
Bethesda, Md. In her speech, Mrs. 
Hobby took occasion to pay tribute by 
name to three Members of the House 
and Senate, all Republicans, and gave 
them credit for the establishment and 
progress of the Clinical Center, and for 
the research activities of the Institutes 
of Public Health. 

Mr. Chairman, Mrs. Hobby made a 
singular omission in her speech which 
I am sure was due only to her startling 
lack of knowledge of the facts. In her 
recitation of the development of the 
Clinical Center and the public health 
program she failed to mention the name 
of our distinguished colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Rhode Island IMr. 
Focarty], whose work in behalf of pub- 
lic health on the Appropriations Com- 
mittee for many years and on the floor 
of this House for the 13 years in which 
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he has been a Member of the Congress; 
is well known to all of us. Ironically 
enough, at the time the address was 
made, JOHN FocGarty was in the Bethesda 
Naval Hospital just across the road 
from the new Clinical Center being 
treated for an ailment brought on by the 
vigorous efforts he made this year and 
in previous years for the health and 
welfare of the American people. I am 
happy to report that our respected col- 
league is well along the road to recovery 
and was discharged from the hospital 
the day before yesterday. It is expected 
that he will be able to resume work on 
a full scale in September of this year, 
according to his doctor. 

Several years ago and for a period of 
4 years I served as a member of the 
Labor-Federal Security Appropriations 
Subcommittee and I well know its prob- 
lems. As a matter of fact, I served on 
that subcommittee with JOHN FOGARTY 
and Frank Keefe when the first funds 
for plans and acquisition of land for the 
Clinical Center were appropriated. I 
well know the herculean efforts which 
had to be made by Congressman FOGARTY 
during the years he was chairman of the 
subcommittee in connection with funds 
for purposes of research to find the cause 
and cure of cancer, heart disease, mental 
health, and crippling diseases such as 
arthritis, rheumatism, the neurological 
diseases, and blindness. During this 
years’ hearings on health, education, 
and welfare appropriations requests 
Congressman Focarty at page 1196 of 
the printed hearings said to the Secre- 
tary of the Department: = 

Now. Mrs. Hobby, you said in your open- 
ing statement that you were going to cut 
every cent not producing results, and avoid 
waste and duplication and inadequate man- 
agement. Where these cuts in the eate- 
gorical programs in public health were made, 
was that because some of these programs 
were not producing results or because there 
was a lot of waste or inadequate manage- 
ment in any of these programs? 


Secretary Hobby replied: 


No, sir; I do not think that was the deter- 
mining factor. We were trying to cut, as you 
know. In going through this with public 
health and trying to find where we could 
cut to hurt the least, these were the things 
we came up with. 


The gentleman from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Focarty] then inquired: 


How do you make a decision, let us say, 
as to whether or not a cut in a State grant 
program is going to hurt, help, or do a lot 
of harm? 


Secretary Hobby’s reply was: 


Well. it is very difficult to do, as you well 
know, sir. You have to play by ear a lot. 


Further on in the hearings, at page 
1206 the gentleman from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Fogarty] said: 


It was only a couple of years ago that 
Congress passed, by unanimous vote, a bill 
establishing two new institutes, one in neu- 
rology and blindness and the other in arth- 
ritis and metabolic diseases, and yet the 
biggest cuts you made in this revised budget 
come in those two new activities. They are 
only small activities; yet two of the largest 
cuts that were made were made in those 
two new institutes that we established by 
unanimous yote of Congress, and their ac- 
tivities affect millions of people. 
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Summing up at page 1208 of the hear- 
ings the gentleman from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Focarty¥] said: 

Mrs. Hobby, I do not want to prolong this 
hearing, but I am a little disappointed this 
morning in the budget you have presented 
on the Public Health Service. I believe the 
welfare of the people is going to be set back 
by it. I have always thought, and the com- 
mittee has too, since I have been on it, that 
the Public Health Service program was one 
of the most important functions of the Fed- 
eral Government, because it affected so many 
people. And I think we are taking some- 
thing away from the people if this reduc- 
tion is allowed to stand. 


Fortunately, Mr. Chairman, those cuts 
in public health activities proposed by 
Mrs. Hobby were not allowed to stand. 
The budget reported by the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and voted by 
the House restored funds over the re- 
sistance of the Secretary, largely due to 
the unremitting efforts of JOHN FOGARTY. 

In conclusion, permit me to say that 
we hardly need to consult the record of 
the proceedings of the committees of 
Congress to acquaint ourselves with 
Joun Focarty’s work in behalf of public 
health. We know it from the vigorous 
position he has taken on this floor year 
after year. I venture to say that since 
the passing of our late friend the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Wisconsin, 
Frank B. Keefe, the gentleman from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty] has been 
the outstanding congressional leader in 
the field of public health. It gives me a 
great deal of personal satisfaction to 
correct the record in this respect today 
and I know you join me in that correc- 
tion as well as in wishing JOHN FOGARTY 
a speedy, complete recovery. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. MARSHALL. I am certain that 
every Member of this body is ae to 
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missed him on this floor since he has 
been absent, because of the outstanding 
work he has always done in connection 
with public health. While I regret ex- 
ceedingly that Mrs. Hobby did not see 
fit to make mention of him in her talk, 
we who have served in the Congress with 
Joun Focarty know the record he has 
made in connection with the programs 
of public health and Federal security 
will stand much longer and mean much 
more than some idle words that some- 
one may have said, while unthinkingly 
and perhaps discourteously neglecting 
to mention the gentleman from Rhode 
Island. 

Mr. ROONEY. I thank the gentle- 
man from Minnesota, 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp]. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
associate myself with the remarks made 
by my colleague the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. MEADER]. I 
share his view that there is little doubt 
but what this resolution will be rejected. 
But I feel that it is important that we 
make a record today because I am con- 
fident, my colleagues, that these two 
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proposals, Reorganization Plans No, 7 
and No, 8 are not at all sensible proposals 
for better reorganization of these execu- 
tive departments. They are adminis- 
trative monstrosities. I think it is very 
much to be regretted that we have not 
had more time to go into this problem. 

The speeches which were made here 
about 2 weeks ago on behalf of plan No. 
6 were filled with references to the fact 
that it was necessary to centralize power 
in the Defense Department and under 
the Secretary of Defense, and that 
clearer channels of authority were nec- 
essary, and that authority and respon- 
sibility ought to be united—that it was 
not fair to give responsibility to a man 
and withhold authority from him, and 
vice versa. I thought those were com- 
pelling and persuasive arguments when 
they were made for that plan, although 
for other reasons I was opposed to it. 
But do you realize that today in these 
plans we are confronted with an exact 
switch, and the reasons that were ad- 
vanced for adopting reorganization plan 
6 are now completely abandoned? The 
people who favored plan 6, reorganiz- 


ing the Defense Department, made that. 


clear in the Recorp. During the hear- 
ing on plan 7, on page 173 of the record, 
you will find these words: 


Mr. MeapEr. You do not believe in the 
separation of policymaking from the execu- 
tion of the policy decided? 

Mr. ROCKEFELLER. No, sir; but we felt there 
should not be the separation. But we are 
filled with respect and admiration for the 
ingenuity of the Congress in setting up a 
system which kept the civilians in that 


structure, which prevented the military from , 


getting control, as has been our tradition. 

Mr. Meaper. The Rockefeller Commission 
apparently is on record as not favoring this 
principle of separating policy from opera- 
tions. 

Dr. JoHNSON. Well, Mr. Dulles favors it. 
Apparently every man I've talked to—General 
Gruenther, Mr. Draper, Mr. McCloy—I could 
mention—— 2 

Mr. Laxrarr. That PY what Vie 


through my head—why these same people 
do not favor it for the Department of De- 
fense and yet favor it for the Department 
of State. 

Dr. Jonnson. Well, I can’t speak for them. 


Yet these plans, 7 and 8, call for sepa- 
ration of responsibility and authority. 
Iam not able to understand this sort of 


thing, and I wonder that it does not ` 


shock some of the older and more experi- 
enced Members of this body to be con- 
fronted with this kind of a situation. 

The best argument against the adop- 
tion of these plans is the reports of the 
committee, and if you have the time— 
and I fear we do not now—to read those 
reports you would not be in favor of 
the adoption of these proposals, because 
all that the majority reports say is We 
feel this is really pretty bad business,” 
and the only argument that I have heard 
offered that has any sense to it at all— 
if I may use that expression—is the 
argument, “Well, the Executive wants it; 
so let him try it, even though we do not 
think it is going to work.” Now, I do 
not think that is the way to run this 
Government. We ought to require that 
plans be carefully thought out and that 
they be reasonably proposed to this Con- 
gress, and that they at least appear to 
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be workable before we favor their adop- 
tion. 

Let me observe parenthetically, as has 
been stated on this floor earlier today, 
that the only real basis for reorgani- 
zation is economy and efficiency. The 
only evidence before our committee ap- 
pears to me to demonstrate that these 
plans will make more expensive the op- 
erations of these departments and will 
make them much more inefficient. 

Now we have not been able to find out 
who thought up this idea, this plan of 
separating authority from responsibility 
and policy from operation. You will find 
that there was some effort made to dis- 
cover whose idea this was, but the record 
does not so reveal. As far as we can 
learn—and some of us have tried to find 
out—there is some reason for believing 
that with respect to plan No. 8, anyway, 
this proposal was brought forth only as 
a device for getting Dr. Johnson to take 
the job in charge of the Voice program 
at the time he was asked to come down 
here. Dr. Johnson seemed to feel—and, 
of course, he had a right to so feel— 
that he would not take this job unless he 
got an independent agency. I think that 
is the only reason this proposal was ever 
submitted to us. It is about as poor a 
reason as I can think of for offering 
a reorganization plan for an executive 
department. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 1 additional minute 
so that I may ask him a question. 

Is it not true, in relation to what the 
gentleman said, that Dr. Johnson has 
presented his resignation and at the 
present time there is no appointee to 
accept the leadership of this activity? 

Mr. DODD. I know that. My point 
is that I think, from what I have been 
able to learn and from the record itself, 
that Dr. Johnson said he was called down 
here by Mr. Dulles. Mr. Dulles said, “I 
want you to come, down here, I heed 
FOU; rt ANIRE 
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I do not want to come down unless this 
Voice agency is separated from the State 
Department. 


Mr. Dulles said—of course, I am not 
quoting him exactly on this— All right, 
that is what we will do.” 

Of course, I know he has retired be- 
cause of the state of his health; but I 
think that is why this program was set 
up. And when you count back 60 days, 
you will find that it was just about June 
1. Look at your diaries and see about 
what time it was when Dr. Johnson was 
being solicited to come down here, and 
you will find that soon after his appoint- 
ment this so-called reorganization plan 
was suggested. These plans 7 and 8 
should be rejected and much more care- 
ful study given to this problem. We need 
to strengthen these agencies and we must 
not weaken them. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, as most of the mem- 
bership knows, I was chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Reorganization of the 
Legislative and Executive Branches of 
our Government during the past 4 years 
and had the responsibility of studying 
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and analyzing and in most instances 
presenting arguments on the floor of the 
House for the passage of those plans. 
I did this conscientiously, because I be- 
lieved that many of the recommenda- 
tions of the so-called Hoover Commis- 
sion could only be put into effect by the 
utilization of the President’s reorganiza- 
tion plans, along with Presidential direc- 
tives and, of course, some basic legisla- 
tion. 

I am being consistent in following the 
same line of philosophy and line of be- 
lief under the present administration. 
I believe it is the responsibility of the 
President of the United States to have as 
much leeway as possible within the exec- 
utive branch, particularly in the field of 
policymaking, and in carrying out poli- 
cies in the executive agencies. There- 
fore, I intend to support the Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 7 and also Reorganization 
Plan No. 8, which will be considered after 
the adoption of Reorganization Plan 
No. 7. 

I want to say that the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Brownson] and the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. MEADER], in 
my opinion, gave a tremendous amount 
of thought to these plans. I am not ex- 
cluding others when I say that. But 
particularly I know of these two gentle- 
men’s interest in this matter. They 
studied it sincerely and honestly and 
they came to opposite opinions. The 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Brown- 
son] in his speech on the floor today 
advocated the acceptance of the plan. 
The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
MEADER], with equal earnestness and 
and with what I concede to be a great 
many forceful arguments, came out 
against the plan and asked for its re- 
jection. 

This is an indication to me that the 
plan itself is lacking in clarity and that 
there is some confusion in it. I believe 
that some points of the plan such as 
those melding some -of these foreign 
agencies,.eliminating some of the dupli- 
cation of the authority, and centralizing 
in the Department of State your policy- 
making—I think these are good points 
in the plan. 

Mr. LANTAFF. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. LANTAFF. I think all of us join 
in the hope, do we not, that when com- 
mittees of this Congress are trying to 
pinpoint responsibilities for operations 
overseas that there will not be a lot of 
buck-passing between the State Depart- 
ment, the Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration, and the International Informa- 
tion Agency, and that the State Depart- 
ment will assume the responsibility that 
they said they would assume in coor- 
dinating and controlling joint overseas 
activities. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is true. I 
thank the gentleman for his comment. 

The senior Senator from Ohio recent- 
ly made this statement after confessing 
to certain misgivings about the number 
of businessmen who are filling high 
places in Government: 

You know, I am not sure how all these 
businessmen are going to work out. I do 
not know of any reason why success in busi- 
ress should mean success in public affairs; 
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they are very different fields, and anyone who 
thinks he can just transfer business methods 
to Government is going to have to learn 
that it just is not so. 


We have had the Director of the 
Budget and we have had other men who 
have been drawn into the State Depart- 
ment from fields of business appear be- 
fore the committee and advocate this 
plan. In my opinion, the responsibility 
of making these plans work is on the 
present administration. The President 
has asked for this plan; the Director of 
the Budget has asked for it, the Secre- 
tary of State, through his assistants, 
have appeared and asked for the adop- 
tion of this plan. The American people 
last November gave to the Republican 
administration the great responsibility 
of carrying out our functions o? govern- 
ment, and this applies to that part of 
the function of government which is very 
important—the conduct of foreign af- 
fairs, economic aid, military assistance, 
and all of the other complicated foreign 
affairs problems. 

Iam not going to deny to the President 
of the United States in the face of that 
vote of confidence last November the 
right to have the tools to make the pol- 
icy and the tools to carry out that policy. 
I am going to vote to give him that 
power in the field of administration, and 
Iam going to watch carefully the policy 
formulated and also how that policy is 
administered. I am going to reserve 
judgment because I do have misgivings 
on some of the factors in these plans, 
particularly along the line expressed by 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
MEADER]. But I am not going to sub- 
stitute my judgment at this time in the 
field of policymaking and in the field 
of operating and carrying out that policy 
by the people at the head of these de- 
partments who were chosen by the 
American people in last November's 
election; I am going to give them that 
power and then we will see what will 
happen. : 

I want to point out that this is a reso- 
lution of disapproval. Therefore, if the 
membership is in favor of plans either 
7 or 8—and we are now considering plan 
No. 7—then a vote of “no” on the reso- 
lution of disapproval is a vote for the 
plan. If any of the Members wish to 
oppose the plan, then they should vote 
“yes” on the resolution. We are pre- 
sented with this complicated form of 
handling this legislation as a result of 
the fact that we have before us a reso- 
lution of disapproval under the Reorgan- 
ization Act of 1946. Therefore, a “no” 
vote is for the plan; a “yes” vote is 
against the plan. I shall cast a “no” 
vote in order to give the President the 
plan which he has requested. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself the balance of 
the time on this side. 

Mr. Chairman, when from the well a 
statement is made, in the last analysis it 
is nothing more than the expression of 
an opinion. I hope all will keep that in 
mind. 

Perhaps you have wondered as to why 
I have filed disapproving resolutions 
when these plans came down. One rea- 
son is: I think it is desirable for the 
Members of the House to have an oppor- 
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tunity, if they wish, to express their 
views on all of these measures. 

Another reason is that it is my pur- 
pose to call attention to the unwork- 
ability, of this reorganization legislation 
which enables an Executive to send down 
plans of this kind in lieu of bills or 
resolutions. 

I have read the hearings on plan No. 
7 which were conducted by a member of 
our committee, the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Brownson], I have listened 
to the debate here today very, very care- 
fully and throughout its entire length. 
About all I can get out of it—and the 
same thing I heard in conversations be- 
tween members of the committee when 
the plan was under discussion is that the 
State Department was in a very, very bad 
way, that this plan would not necessarily 
accomplish anything but it could not 
make the situation worse; but, because 
the President wanted it we should vote 
for it. 

All those who have spoken in support 
of the plan apparently have no convic- 
tion that the situation will be any better, 
but they hope that it will. I want to 
associate myself with them in that hope. 

One statement has been made which 
might appear to be an argument for the 
plan and that is that the President is 
charged with formulating and carrying 
out our foreign policy. That is true. It 
does not follow, however, that that au- 
thority given him takes away the duty 
or the responsibility of the Congress to 
provide the ways and means. That isa 
question for us and we should handle it 
in the usual and regular way. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that is all I 
care to say except to add that the plan 
creates a new agency with a director at 
$22,500, an assistant at $17,500, two at 
$16,000 each, and four at $15,000 each. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
Chairman, I move that the Committee 
do now rise and report the resolution 
back to the House with the recommen- 
dation that it be not agreed to. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Forp, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration House 
Resolution 261 had directed him to re- 
port the same back to the House with 
the recommendation that it be not 
agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives does not favor the Reorganization Plan 
No, 7 transmitted to Congress by the Presi- 
dent on June 1, 1953. 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, with 
reference to House Resolution 261, being 
in the form of a negative resolution, my 
question is this: If a Member is in favor 
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of the President’s plan he would of ne- 
cessity have to vote “no;” if he is against 
the plan he would of necessity have to 
vote “yea” on the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is 
correct. 

The question is on the resolution, 

The question was taken. 

The SPEAKER. In the opinion of the 
Chair the resolution, not having received 
the affirmative vote of a majority of the 
authorized membership of the House, 
is not agreed to. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. BENTSEN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 40 
minutes on Monday next, following any 
special orders heretofore entered. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 30 
minutes today, following any special 
orders heretofore entered. 

Mr, IKARD asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 45 min- 
utes on Tuesday next, following any spe- 
cial orders heretofore entered. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative days 
to extend their remarks on Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 7. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Public Works may have until mid- 
night tonight to file a report on H. R. 
6342. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 8 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
consideration of the resolution (H. Res. 
262) disapproving Reorganization Plan 
No. 8 of 1953; and pending that motion, 
Mr. Speaker, I wonder if we could not 
agree as to time. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I will say to the 
gentleman that I have very few requests 
for time on this side of the aisle. The 
matter is not in controversy, to the best 
of my knowledge. I suggest we fix the 
time at 1 hour to be divided equally. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan, I am 
willing to agree to 1 hour on a side in 
lieu of 10 hours rightfully fixed by the 
Reorganization Act. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan that general debate be limited to 
2 hours? 

There was no objection. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of House Resolution 262, with 
Mr. Forp of Michigan in the chair. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives does not favor the Reorganization Plan 
No. 8 transmitted to Congress by the Presi- 
dent on June 1, 1953. 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. Brownson]. 

Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Chairman, Re- 
organization Plan No. 8 now before us 
further carries out the policies set forth 
by President Eisenhower in his message 
of June 1. It centralizes all foreign in- 
formation activity in one agency. 

The plan provides that the Secretary 
of State shall advise with the President 
concerning appointment and tenure of 
the Director of the United States Infor- 
mation Agency. 

On official United States positions the 
Secretary of State shall direct the policy 
and control the content of information 
programs. The President has stated that 
the Director of the new agency shall re- 
port to and receive instructions from 
him through the National Security 
Council or as the President may direct. 

The aim of this plan is to add to the 
prestige and operating vigor of: the in- 
formation program and to free the De- 
partment of State from a heavy admin- 
istrative problem. By this proposal the 
Department will be less embarrassed by 
domestic political controversies related 
to the program. It seems to me impor- 
tant that this criticism of operational 
methods and procedures be directed 
otherwise than toward the policymaking 
Department of State. 

Critics of the plan have been con- 
cerned lest the Secretary of State by his 
loss of direct control over the informa- 
tion program, will in fact lose touch with 
its policies and, particularly, will fail to 
receive the constant flow of advice and 
information that always come from the 
operational level. 

To these criticisms I would reply as I 
did to the critics of plan 7. We are 
faced with a choice of evils. The sep- 
aration of policymaking from admin- 
istration is in some ways regrettable. 
The union of policymaking and ad- 
ministration in a Department of State 
of over 40,000 people is cumbersome and 
fantastic. This is conceived as a transi- 
tional step, moving carefully in the best 
conceived direction. We have a good 
team and we should give them a chance 
to demonstrate what they can accom- 
plish in developing an efficient, hard- 
hitting information program. It is 
probable they can show even before 
Congress convenes next January what 
they can develop in the way of an op- 
eration properly designed to fit the 
functional requirements of the revital- 
ized information program. 

In our committee deliberations we 
probed every angle of the proposed re- 
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organization. Through our subcom- 
mittee staffs we consulted the many 
studies on the problem, informed the ad- 
ministration spokesmen in advance of 
many of the questions they would need 
to answer, and we have on record their 
responses and promises with respect to 
every known weakness of the measure. 

As this is to be a transitional measure 
we have fully developed as many issues 
as we know how. Weare going to watch 
this program with care. Our report 
gives notice to that effect. My Subcom- 
mittee on International Operations is 
equipped to help do that job. I and many 
others on the committee will be quick to 
vote for curtailment of the whole infor- 
mation program if it proves inept or in- 
effective. But I do firmly believe that 
to condemn the administration before 
it gets under way will lead only to serious 
consequences. This is an issue and a 
vote which asks our confidence in the 
President and in his administration, 

I should like to say a word, if I may, on 
the sound reasons for giving full support 
to President Eisenhower's proposals de- 
tailing the organizational pattern, the 
size and nature of the information pro- 
gram abroad. For I should be deeply 
disturbed if, having chosen a new team to 
take over heavy responsibilities, we 
should now curtly refuse it the struc- 
ture and the equipment for which it 
asks. 


By “curtly,” I mean a backward-look- 
ing refusal unaccompanied by explana- 
tion and debate. Therefore, I shall ven- 
ture a brief statement on the need of a 
vigorous information program, 

From the nature of the Eisenhower 
campaign, from his statements since the 
elections, and from the response he met 
from the American people, he knows that 
he was not put into office to liquidate the 
thin line of American defenses, military 
or ideological. We are but 7 percent of 
the world’s population, with 40 percent 
of the world’s income, and a drift of 
world sentiment toward isolationism 
would leave us in an extremely vulner- 
able political and military position. 
Without friends we are lost. We have 
only a few ways of making friends, and 
some of those ways are expensive in men 
and money. The foreign information 
program, if well run, would be one of the 
least expensive and most effective of our 
techniques of friendship. 

Not long ago a friend of mine, walking 
along a street of the battered city of 
Seoul, was greeted by two young Koreans 
who wanted to show him how they had 
hidden from North Korean conscrip- 
tion during the months of occupation. 
Each of these young men showed where 
he had kept his radio, during that time, 
and each told how hungrily he had lis- 
tened each day to American news. This 
was the real beacon in their lives. This 
was their touch with freedom. 

No one can pretend that this is a 
strange or particularly dramatic story. 
Rather it has become commonplace in 
many areas of the world, a condition to 
be repeated endlessly wherever dictator- 
ship appears. But it is this matter-of- 
fact element that lends most significance 
to the story. We are privileged to keep 
open the lines of world communication, 
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to keep up the flow of conversation, to 
help the freedom-loving people of the 
world maintain contact with each other. 

As there are hundreds of millions who 
live on the edge of starvation so there 
are hundreds of millions who live on the 
edge of terror. To these people the voice 
they hear is not the voice of America 
alone. It is the voice of truth and hope 
in a world of lies and cruelty. It is well 
to talk as a friend to masses who stand 
in need of friendship, and it is not ex- 
pensive, as our foreign operational pro- 
grams go. 

If we should rebuff the President with- 
out explanation, our action might be 
taken by those who do not understand 
as a grim token that we were but drift- 
ing, caught in the current of absolute 
and uncompromising isolationism that 
inevitably follows war. The world po- 
litical cycle has been clearly defined. 
At the end of every great struggle there 
has been a period of brotherly love, sym- 
bolized by world conferences and by 
agreements to live in harmony. The 
Congress of Vienna, the Versailles Con- 
ference, the San Francisco Convention 
all came in these periods of postwar 
amity. Then people tire of being polite 
to strangers and they all try to with- 
draw within themselves. 

Do not think that we are the only 
ones to grow weary of well-doing or who 
wish they might build a little nest and 
let the rest of the world go by. But 
the feeling of mutual irritation now 
sweeping over the world has heretofore 
been the soft prelude to hot world war. 
Withdrawal never betters human rela- 
tions. It is a sign of weakness rather 
than strength. In a shrinking world 
we cannot avoid each other, or the ideas 
of our contemporaries. Men are polit- 
ical animals and they inevitably line 
up in antagonistic parties. 

I myself have successfully sponsored 
amendments and voted for budget cuts 
in the information program when it had 
become clear to me that money was be- 
ing squandered under previous admin- 
istrations. But we cannot yet know that 
President Eisenhower’s program will be 
inefficient. To judge him in advance 
might be construed as punishment be- 
fore the crime. Again let me say that 
we must give the new team achance. As 
a demonstration of my confidence, I 
voted for the amendment restoring the 
information program appropriation to 
the reduced level requested by President 
Eisenhower. This is no time for looking 
backward or viewing with alarm. 

It has been suggested earlier in the 
debate today, that the whole program 
of separating the information services 
from the Department of State came 
about as a sort of conditional deal in 
order to get one individual to take over 
the directorship of our information pro- 
grams. It was pointed out that this in- 
dividual subsequently resigned because 
of ill health. In reading the hearings 
carefully, and in considering many con- 
versations that I had with Dr. Johnson, 
I cannot find this is the case. Rather 
I chose to think that many of those in 
the field working on the local level im- 
plementing our information program 
have found that the constant, tiresome 
liaison on each particular little opera- 
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tional scheme which they are forced to 
clear at the present time with the De- 
partment of State representation in their 
area has proven to be an insurmount- 
able obstacle of redtape, paperwork, and 
concurrences thrown in the path of the 
program. I believe the need for Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 8 has been generated 
in the field, not generated in the swivel 
chairs in Washington. One byproduct 
of this reorganization is that it places 
the information service itself out where 
we in the Congress, who have frequently 
been critical, can take a look at it and 
can for the first time fix responsibility. 
In future years we can appraise the re- 
sults achieved by this separate agency 
on the basis of actual performance. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWNSON. I yield to my 
friend, the distinguished gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. The gentleman has said 
this is not an expensive program as pro- 
grams go. I wonder whether or not the 
subcommittee has given consideration to 
what the operation of this program will 
really amount to in dollars to the tax- 
payers. 

Mr. BROWNSON. Yes; the reorgani- 
zation of this program and its operation 
on a reorganized basis have been pre- 
sented to us as not costing any more 
than the program as it is operated at 
the present time. The Truman budget 
request for fiscal year 1954 was $114.5 
million. The Eisenhower revision of 
Truman’s budget effected a cut of $26.6 
million and requested $87.9 million. 
Wednesday, the House cut the Eisen- 
hower request to $60 million, a reduction 
of $27.9 million. 

Mr. BOW. Does the gentleman believe 
it will cost less than the present pro- 
gram? 

Mr. BROWNSON. As the gentleman 
well knows, these reorganizations always 
purport to cost less when you hear them 
in committee. If the House cuts made 
Wednesday prevail, it will certainly cost 
less. In the hearings, at no point was a 
concrete attempt made to point out the 
actual dollar saving that would be ef- 
fected by this program. If you will read 
the majority report, you will find that 
the committee continually puts the De- 
partment of State and the new informa- 
tion program on notice that we antici- 
pate savings will develop. I believe, as 
the committee has said in both reports, 
that future State Department reorgani- 
zation plans must be justified on the 
basis of efficiency and economy obtained 
through these two plans which we are 
passing on today. 

Mr. LANTAFF. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWNSON. I yield. 

Mr. LANTAFF. With further refer- 
ence to the question just asked concern- 
ing the cost of personnel, I call attention 
to the chart which is included in the 
hearings on page 203 which shows that 
there will be employed in this new In- 
ternational Information Agency approx- 
imately 10,000 people. As budgeted in 
fiscal year 1954 there is a total of 12,028 
positions. There is a decrease of about 
2,000 people in the fiscal year 1954. As 
the distinguished subcommittee chair- 
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man pointed out, no one has any idea 
how many positions we will be able to 
eliminate in fiscal year 1954 below those 
shown on the chart. But this chart has 
been put in the report as a sort of a 
maximum or ceiling on personnel for this 
agency. The committee hopes that the 
head of this new HA will be able to de- 
liver on the assurances given our com- 
mittee and will be able to make further 
cuts in the number of personnel operat- 
ing in the new ITA. 

Mr. BROWNSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Florida very much for his 
addition to the testimony. As the rank- 
ing minority member of the Interna- 
tional Operations Subcommittee, his 
keen discernment and sound judgment 
have contributed immeasurably to the 
hard work of the committee. 

The mandates upon the Eisenhower 
administration are, first, to prevent 
Communist domination of the world, 
second, to prevent war, and third, to cut 
expenditures. But every parent in the 
land knows that these demands can 
stand in conflict with each other. We 
are not told to prevent war at the ex- 
pense of Communist victory, nor to cut 
expenditures at the cost of war. The 
central issue, therefore, is whether this 
information program is run efficiently 
and effectively, and the only way that 
we can know is to see it operate over the 
months ahead. 

May I urge you, ladies and gentlemen 
of the House, to vote “no” on House 
Joint Resolution 262 and thereby allow 
plan No. 8 to prevail. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. WIcKERSHAM]. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
while we are discussing this subject of 
propaganda and the subject of starva- 
tion abroad, I should like to call atten- 
tion to one thing, that we are dealing 
with these foreign countries and sup- 
plying millions of dollars of food to 
them—dried fruit, dried peas, flour, 
meal, dried beans, and bacon and bread 
and dried milk and meat—to these 
people in East Germany. Why could 
not the President and the Congress give 
to the aged people of this country who 
are past 65, and who are on old-age as- 
sistance, a portion of this food? It 
should be handled through our State 
welfare agencies and it should not be de- 
ducted from their old-age-assistance 
payments. None of these aged citizens 
have sufficient food, clothing, shelter, or 
medical treatment. Individual monthly 
old-age-assistance payments in Okla- 
homa have been recently reduced by $8 a 
month. This is not a small amount 
when taken from the aged. While we 
are making propaganda by distributing 
millions of dollars worth of such surplus 
food to other countries, what are we 
doing for our aged? Let us at least take 
care of our own situation here at home 
first. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow]. 

Mr.BOW. Mr. Chairman, I shall sup- 
port the President’s Plan of Reorganiza- 
tion No. 8. I shall support the plan in 
hopes that we may find an information 
program in the future that presents to 
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the world behind the Iron Curtain and 
to our friends throughout the world, the 
kind of program that this House has for 
many years sought to establish but which 
we have not had. 

I spoke on this floor several days ago 
on the appropriation to the Voice of 
America and pointed out to the House 
many of the things that are being done. 


I referred to the ridiculous scripts that- 


have been written, the stories that have 
gone out that have not done anything 
to cement our friendship with the world 
but have simply been something to keep 
people on the payroll. 

I should like to say to the committee 
that I am sure, as one member of the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations, that 
if this new organization can come up 
with a realistic program that will ade- 
quately tell the world what we are try- 
ing to do to bring about permanent peace 
and world peace, there will be no dif- 
ficulty in this Congress on either side 
of the aisle to provide them sufficient 
funds to do that kind of job. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that 
the day is past when the proper method 
of informing the world of our good in- 
tentions is to send them films on how to 
swim better, to tell them about our peni- 
tentiary systems, and how we treat crim- 
inals in this country. 

One thing that I am concerned about, 
Mr. Chairman, and I should like to have 
it as a matter of record, is this: I have 
read some confidential reports on pro- 
ceedings that have gone on within the 
agency, wherein the members of the 
Voice of America information staff have 
actually decided our foreign policy, have 
determined the kind of programs that 
we should put out—and I will say to you 
that if those were ever released we would 
not make friends in the world; we would 
lose many of the friends that we have 
today because of the philosophy used is 
not of the policy makers of this admin- 
istration or the last, but because of some 
of the ideologies of some of the people 
within these departments. 

I will support this plan, Mr. Chair- 
man, but I certainly hope if the plan 
is adopted and this new agency is estab- 
lished that they will be able to come be- 
fore this Congress and show some effec- 
tive reductions in places where reduc- 
tions can be made. 

I am sure that when the whole story 
is known to a new agency of the waste 
of the taxpayers’ dollars in the past that 
there can be savings made; and I am 
convinced that the amount adopted by 
this House several days ago is sufficient 
to carry on an adequate information 
program. I am also convinced that it 
can be reduced below the amount which 
this House voted several days ago. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, may I inquire how the time 
stands? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan has 45 minutes remain- 
ing; the gentleman from California [Mr. 
HOLIFIELD] 58. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California is recognized, 
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Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, the 
remarks that I made heretofore on plan 
No. 7 are equally applicable to plan No. 
8, and I do not intend to repeat them. 
I am going to support plan No. 8. 

Plan No. 8 seeks to put into one infor- 
mation administration all of the func- 
tions of the information overseas, and 
put that under the policy guidance of 
the State Department. I think the 
State Department is the department of 
our Government that should have the 
policymaking power in foreign fields, 
in cooperation with the President, of 
course, and the legislative mandates, and 
I see no reason why any foreign infor- 
mation service should not be under the 
supervision of the State Department to 
the extent that it is necessary to corre- 
late the information that is given out 
so that it will conform harmoniously to 
the State Department policy. I am 
therefore going to support the plan; and 
again I say this is a disapproving reso- 
lution. If you are in favor of the plan 
you must vote “no”; if you are against 
the plan you vote “yes” on the resolu- 
tion. è 

Having said that about the plan I wish 
to address just a few remarks to the 
general subject of the State Department 
and its foreign policy. Since the begin- 
ning of this administration we have 
heard a great deal about the new 
“dynamic foreign policy” of the State 
Department, In my opinion there never 
was such a misleading, deceitful slogan 
used for the purpose of propagandizing 
the American people. The State De- 
partment has not come forward with 
any new, dynamic policy; they have 
adopted the policies of the previous ad- 
ministration in the foreign fields almost 
in toto. The only change that has been 
made as far as I can understand has 
been that they have curtailed the appro- 
priations for the Voice of America and 
funds for other functions of the eco- 
nomic and military aid. They have 
stretched out the previous program, so 
to speak, and I say they have not come 
forward with any dynamic, new policy. 
After all they have told the American 
people, the thousands of words of propa- 
ganda over television and radio and in 
the newspapers they would do something 
in the foreign field better than was done 
by the previous administration, I charge 
that they have failed to do this. Maybe 
it is too soon, maybe we should hold in 
abeyance any criticism. I am sure the 
Democrats on this side would like to give 
the new administration full opportunity 
to acquaint themselves with this pro- 
gram and try to change it in a way that 
will be good for our Nation. 

I do not think there is a man on this 
side of the aisle who does not hope sin- 
cerely and honestly that new methods 
will be found to solve some of our 
foreign problems. I think we who are 
honest will admit that many of the for- 
eign problems have not been solved by 
the previous administration and we see 
no evidence that they will be solved by 
this administration because in many in- 
stances the factors entering into those 
problems are things over which we have 
no control, 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Not only have 
they not come forth with any dynamic 
new plan, but when the cracks begin to 
appear in the Iron Curtain there is not 
even indicated any readiness to take 
advantage of them. The only thing 
that was done was a gesture that we 
would send some food for the East Ger- 
mans if the Russians would let us give it 
to them. But the mayor of a little 
suburb over there was more ready than 
we were. He put food on sale at a very 
low price and said: “Come and get it.” 
That has been perhaps the most drama- 
tic new thing that has happened in the 
cold war over there, and it was not the 
United States that was ready to exploit 
that. We had to be shown by the mayor 
of a little suburb in Berlin, I am glad 
he did it. I think that is what we should 
do with the food we have available, say, 
“Here it is, come and get it; whether the 
Russians let you or not, we are willing 
to give it to you, you come and get it.” 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his contribution. 

I should like to make just one further 
comment. We have in the State De- 
partment Foreign Service personnel that 
have been career people for many, many 
years. These people, as far as I know, 
are neither Democratic nor Republican, 
They are career people. They are ex- 
perts in their line of research and knowl- 
edge of these foreign situations and in 
dealing with these people in foreign 
countries. I believe that they are dedi- 
cated to the best interests of the Nation 
in carrying out the foreign policy which 
is formed at the State Department level 
in as efficient manner as possible. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the confusion in leader- 
ship in the State Department under its 
present Secretary of State, a gentleman 
who has traveled more miles and made 
more reports in terms of generalities 
than any Department of State head in 
my memory, the confusion that exists 
there, the obstruction that comes from 
certain individuals in another body of 
Congress in the way of criticism, in the 
way of statements of different policies, 
the conflicting policies as stated by 
leaders in the other body contrary to 
the President’s views and the views of 
the Secretary of State, have caused a 
lowering of morale in the State Depart- 
ment that is pitiful. I have talked to 
may of these people. Some of them are 
registered Republicans. They have such 
a feeling of loss of morale in the State 
Department, a fear of intimidation, a 
fear of harassing investigation, that 
they are just marking time. I say it is 
high time after 6 months that the State 
Department in order to settle these fears 
and low morale in the State Department 
personnel do come forward, if they can, 
with a new and dynamic policy. If this 
reorganization plan will assist or help 
along that line then I do not want to 
stand in the way of any suggested im- 
provements that may be made. I have 
the same reservations on this plan that 
I had on No. 7, but I intend to support it 
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in order to give the President every op- 
portunity possible to do a good job for 
the benefit of the American people. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Vorys]. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, if I felt 
about the State Department the way the 
preceding speaker, my distinguished 
friend from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD}] 
feels, I would not be voting for this plan. 
He says he knows of those in the State 
Department who are full of confusion 
and have lost their morale and are 
merely marking time. Well, if we have 
folks of that sort up there, I hope they 
are marking time, because those gentle- 
men should be kicked out soon. 

Mr. Chairman, I am taking this plan 
on faith and with confidence in our 
President and his Secretary of State and 
other Cabinet officials. For a long time 
I have felt that we should have unifica- 
tion of our foreign military activities in 
the Defense Department, and unification 
of our foreign nonmilitary activities in 
one department, the State Department, 
When I first heard about these two plans 
I said “Here in the same year we are to 
have unification of defense and triplifi- 
cation of state, and I am against it.” 
However, there have been changes made 
in these plans since I first heard about 
them which have won my support. 

It will be noted that in each plan there 
is the statement: 

The Secretary of State shall advise with 
the President concerning the appointment 
and tenure of the director. 


It would be unconstitutional, I am in- 
formed, if a plan were to provide in so 
many words that the Secretary of State 
could hire and fire the directors of such 
separate organizations. But, the mes- 
sage of the President is quite clear as to 
his intentions, and I am informed that 
not only the reorganization plans and 
Executive orders but the Presidential 
message accompanying and explaining a 
plan constitutes a part of the plan itself, 
in interpreting its meaning. I have felt 
that there could not be effective policy 
direction from the Secretary of State for 
these two separate agencies unless he had 
the power to hire and fire the top man in 
each agency, to put it in homely lan- 
guage, because we needed unified direc- 
tion of our foreign operations from the 
Secretary of State to make any such 
plans work. I have also felt that there 
would have to be substantial changes in 
cur basic foreign-aid laws before either 
of these plans could be very effective. 
In both of these respects the Presidential 
message is comforting and encouraging 
to me. In his message are these words: 

Our organization for the conduct of foreign 
affairs has been built upon a patchwork of 
statutes which needs careful restudy as a 
basis for new legislation. The development 
of new legislation will take time. By early 
next year we will be prepared, with appro- 
priate consultation with the Congress, to 
recommend such legislation. In the mean- 
time we must improve the present arrange- 
ments within the framework of existing leg- 
islation. 


Note that these two reorganization 
plans are submitted as “meantime,” in- 
terim arrangements. 

xCIxX——571 
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To date, the organization of the executive 
branch for foreign affairs has been deficient 
in two major respects. First, there has been 
no clear assignment of central responsibility 
for foreign policy below the President; sec- 
ond, a number of programs which implement 
our foreign policy have been scattered within 
the executive branch rather than 
grouped together for the most efficient and 
economical administration. 

We must correct these deficiencies. The 
measures proposed are directed toward that 
objective. The consideration of new legisla- 
tion will open up further reorganization pos- 
sibilities. 


I agree with the President that a trial 
period under these two plans will de- 
velop further reorganization possibilities 
for consideration in the new legislation. 

As to the position of the Secretary of 
States in the new setup the Presidential 
message closes with these words: 

The Constitution of the United States 
places the duty upon the President for the 
conduct of our foreign affairs. Reorganiza- 
tion Plans Nos. 7 and 8 and the related Pres- 
idential actions are designed to protect and 
strengthen the role of the Secretary of State 
as the principal officer, under the President, 
in the field of foreign affairs. In the last 
analysis, however, the ability of the Secretary 
of State to discharge his responsibilities de- 
pends upon the backing accorded to him by 
the President, including consultation with 
the Secretary on the appointment and main- 
tenance in office of the directors created by 
these reorganization plans. I shall con- 
tinue to exercise my powers of appointment 
so that these offices are occupied only by men 
who support and enjoy the full confidence 
of the Secretary of State. 


Note that the Secretary of State will 
have the backing of the President both 
on the “appointment” and the “mainte- 
nance in office” of these two directors. 

I thoroughly approve of the new name 
of Foreign Operations for the reorgan- 
ized administration. I approve of the 
removal of this administration from the 
Executive Office of the President. The 
quoted statement of the President, how- 
ever, on the status of the Secretary of 
State during this interim period are what 
have caused me to support these plans 
and to vote “no” on the disapproving 
resolution. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. MEADER], 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I 
stated my views on both plans in the 
statement accompanying Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No.7. There is also a supple- 
mental statement in which I urge addi- 
tional considerations against the adop- 
tion of Reorganization Plan No. 8. 

If there are degrees of desirability as 
between these two plans, I would say 
that plan No. 8 is less desirable than 
plan No. 7. There is not the far-reach- 
ing change in plan No. 7 that there is in 
plan No. 8; the Mutual Security Ad- 
ministration is already an independent 
agency. Plan 7 simply adds to the Mu- 
tual Security Administration some op- 
erating programs which have been with- 
in the Department of State. Plan No. 8 
completely separates the Information 
Service from the Department of State. 
In that sense it is a greater upheaval, a 


greater change, than plan No. 7. 


Let me say also that I believe there is 
an important distinction between the 
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functions of these two agencies. The 
Mutual Security Administration deals 
with the foreign-aid program, the ad- 
ministration of funds in mutual-assist- 
ance activities, but plan No. 8 deals with 
the Voice of America, the expressions of 
the views of the United States, news 
about the United States, which have, in 
my judgment, a closer relationship to 
political matters, to policy matters, than 
is true with respect to the dispensation 
of funds. 

There is also a difference between the 
plans with respect to the issue of econ- 
omy and efficiency. The cost of oper- 
ating this new independent information 
agency in plan No. 8 is bound to go up. 

There are some 12,000 employees now 
in the Department of State engaged in 
information work. Actually the chart 
on page 203 of the committee hearings 
gives for the fiscal year 1953 total posi- 
tions in the Information Service in the 
Department of State, including a small 
number in the point 4 program, of 13,460 
persons. Seven hundred and ninety- 
nine persons are to be added from the 
Mutual Security Administration infor- 
mation activities, so that the total posi- 
tions in fiscal 1953 in the new independ- 
ent information agency will be 14,259. 
It is estimated that they will be cut in 
the next fiscal year to a little over 12,000. 

These plans were advanced in the 
name of economy and efficiency. Ac- 
cordingly, I sought to find out from the 
witnesses exactly what new positions 
would be required for performing ad- 
ministrative services in this new inde- 
pendent information agency. As you all 
understand, administrative support is 
given to the Information Service from 
the administrative divisions and officers 
and personnel of the Department of 
State. 

When the information agency is lib- 
erated from the State Department is will 
not have its own budget division, its own 
counsel, its own personnel and security 
division, and other administrative divi- 
sions. The witnesses were unable to 
give us the figures. That inability indi- 
cates how precipitously these plans were 
presented to the Congress, because they 
had not worked out the details of the 
new organization insofar as the admin- 
istrative activities were concerned. 
They could not give us, as you will notice 
from the footnote to the chart on page 


-203 of the hearings the figures on what 


new positions would have to be created. 

Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield. 

Mr. BROWNSON. In reply to the 
distinguished gentleman, my good friend 
with whom I have served on the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ment, may I ask him whether any group 
has ever come out with one of these 
plans beforehand under either the Tru- 
man administration or the Eisenhower 
administration where they have been 
able to tell us in advance how many 
positions they would be able to cut with 
any degree of accuracy? 

Mr. MEADER. I think the gentleman 
in general is correct. 

Mr. BROWNSON. In other words, 
this plan is not less well thought out than 
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any of the other reorganization plans 
that have come to us and which have 
been passed by the House. 

Mr. MEADER. I do not know that 
I could pass judgment on whether this 
is less well thought out than the other 
plans. There have been some other 
plans which I did not think were very 
well thought out. But I will say this— 
plan No. 6 on the Defense Department, 
in my judgment, gave evidence, and the 
witnesses who appeared in behalf of it 
gave evidence of much more careful 
thought than went into reorganization 
plans Nos. 7 and 8. 

At any rate, I think it is safe to say 
there is bound to be an increased cost 
because no longer will the State Depart- 
ment furnish these administrative serv- 
ices and new people must be set up in 
the new independent agency to furnish 
these services. That is, perhaps, not the 
most serious objection to Plan No. 8, 
although I think economy and efficiency 
are serious matters. 

The great weakness in this plan is the 
separation of policy from operations. 
During the hearings, I think the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc- 
CorMack] raised the question of the di- 
viding line between policy and opera- 
tions. Where does policy end and where 
do operations begin? 

I might say some of the people in the 
State Department and the Information 
Service, on lower operating levels, are 
very much upset about these two plans. 
They visualize a multiplication of the 
frictions and misunderstandings be- 
tween the political and diplomatic people 
and the propaganda people, which now 
exists while they are both under the same 
roof. They have a story circulating il- 
lustrating the distinction between policy 
and operations: A State Department 
spider and an Information Service spid- 
er got to talking one day and the Infor- 
mation Service spider said, “Well, now, 
the cold weather is coming on, what am 
I going to do?” The State Department 
spider said, “Well, just turn yourself into 
a cricket and find a nice hearth and you 
will keep warm all winter.” The In- 
formation Service spider said, “Now, how 
do I do that?” The State Department 
spider said, “I gave you the policy. Op- 
erations are up to you.” 

There is no satisfactory way of sep- 
arating administrative policy from the 
carrying out of that policy. I defy any- 
one to give us a clear definition of where 
policy leaves off and operations begins. 
Endless bickering and haggling will de- 
velop over what is policy and what is 
operations, over who is responsible for 
what. Neither the Secretary of State 
nor the Director of the Information 
Service have final power to settle that 
question. It will either go undecided, 
in the event of strong positions in each 
agency, or the President will have to 
make the decision. This throws another 
unpleasant burden on our President 
which he ought not to have to carry. 
The Secretary of State ought to have 
the power to determine what is policy 
and what is operations. 

A very serious result of separating 
policy from operations is that you can- 
not make intelligent policy decisions 
except upon facts and logic. The way 
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to get the facts and the logic is from the 
experience of day-to-day application of 
general principles to specific situations. 
The knowledge gained from the failures 
or the successes of particular activities 
filters back up through the channels of 
command to the top. There the deci- 
sion, to be wise, must be based upon 
facts and experience. 

Conversely, once a decision has been 
made, unless it is extremely clear and 
detailed in expression, it must follow 
that there will be misunderstandings and 
different interpretations in the carrying 
out of that decision. It is, therefore, 
extremely important that the men at the 
top have clear control over the subordi- 
nates in accomplishing the program to 
make sure that what is actually done is 
what the policymakers intended. 

Such control also permits the speedy 
modification and adjustment of pro- 
grams which in application prove un- 
workable or unwise. 

It is easy for me to tell someone else 
what to do if I have no responsibility for 
carrying it out. When I make a decision, 
like a Delphian oracle in a vacuum and 
do not have to face the music when that 
decision fails, I shall more likely be 
careless than if I knew that I would re- 
ceive the blame for the end result. 

I assent that erroneous decisions will 
be made when they are made in a 
vacuum and wise decisions will be 
made when they are based upon facts, 
logic, and experience. 

This hiatus between policy and execu- 
tion of policy is unwise in principle. It 
cannot help but result in confusion, mis- 
understanding, friction, and disharmony. 
If these conditions exist in domestic af- 
fairs, it would be serious. But they are 
infinitely more serious in our delicate 
relationships with foreign countries. 
There we should speak with a united 
voice rather than conflicting and con- 
fusing voices. I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 262. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. Jupp]. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, the big 
question in this whole matter is the re- 
lation of policymaking to operations. 
It has been discussed by my friend from 
Michigan [Mr. MEADER]. It was trouble- 
some to many of us in the committee. 
Why should we have one plan, as we did 
a few weeks ago, insisting that we cen- 
tralize in the Defense Department and 
now have two other plans insisting that 
we decentralize in the State Depart- 
ment? But I think, if we examine them 
carefully, both make sense. 

The State Department should be pri- 
marily a policymaking agency. The 
present Secretary of State has described 
on several occasions how he witnessed 
three of his predecessors so harassed by 
details of operation, so busy with hiring 
and firing and settling disputes between 
subordinates, and adjusting all kinds of 
action programs—student exchange, 
technical assistance in fifty-some coun- 
tries, the Voice of America, with alto- 
gether some 40,000 employees—that they 
simply could not get time and detach- 
ment to study and reflect on overall for- 
eign policy; what our long-range objec- 
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tives should be, what our basic strategies 
should be in such a world of conflict, 
what our tactical moves in the immedi- 
ate future should be. 

It is clear that from the very nature 
and concept of the State Department’s 
task, its primary function should be to 
do overall planning and policyforming 
and to conduct diplomatic relations 
rather than to administer operating 
agencies. 

When we turn to the Defense Depart- 
ment, that is primarily an operating 
agency. The Defense Department is an 
arm of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, supported, of course—or un- 
supported and thereby curtailed—by the 
legislative branch. But the policies that 
the operating agency, the Defense De- 
partment, endeavors to carry out are not 
set by the Defense Department. Those 
policies are set by the President and by 
the State Department and the National 
Security Council. 

We have economic relations with other 
countries. We have diplomatic rela- 
tions. We have political relations. We 
have cultural relations. And we have 
military relations. Naturally, we need 
specialized agencies to carry out in each 
of these fields appropriate measures to 
promote our national interests. The 
Defense Department is the specialized 
agency designed to carry out military 
measures when necessary to protect our 
relations with the rest of the world in 
furtherance of policies established by the 
President and the Secretary of State, and 
now, in our present setup, the National 
Security Council. The Defense Depart- 
ment can influence the formation of pol- 
icy through its membership in the Na- 
tional Security Council, but cannot dic- 
tate it. 

Reorganization Plan No. 8, which we 
are considering, sets up a separate 
agency, the Foreign Operation Agency, 
to carry out principally cultural meas- 
ures—education, propaganda, Voice of 
America, libraries abroad, and so on. 
Reorganization Plan No. 7 sets up the 
Mutual Security Agency to handle our 
various foreign-aid programs in support 
of our foreign policy. It includes assist- 
ance to the Military Establishments of 
friendly countries, economic aid in sup- 
port of their defense efforts, special eco- 
nomic assistance to certain strategically 
important countries and areas, offshore 
procurement of military supplies for our 
allies, and technical assistance to unde- 
veloped countries. 

One of the reasons we are in trouble in 
so many capitals around the world is 
because the mutual-security head there 
had the same rank as our Ambassador 
and often was regarded as having the 
same authority on matters of policy. 
We had too many voices. The Mutual 
Security Agency under this new plan is 
cut down into strictly an operating 
agency where it will not be under direct 
control by the State Department in its 
day-to-day operations, but where the 
overall objectives and the overall poli- 
cies it pursues and supports are deter- 
mined by the President and the State 
Department. 

So, on examination, I think it makes 
sense to centralize operating functions 
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in an operating agency like the Defense 
Department so as to have good coordi- 
nation of Army, Navy, and Air Force op- 
erations. Likewise, the technical assist- 
ance program, the mutual-aid programs, 
and so forth ought to be centralized in 
one operating agency, the Mutual Se- 
curity Agency, and our cultural pro- 
grams, including the Voice of America, 
ought to be centralized in another oper- 
ating agency, the Foreign Operations 
Agency. Its job is not to determine 
what America’s message shall be; it is 
to get the message across, to tell the 
story through libraries, films, lectures, 
student exchange, radio broadcasts. All 
these functions ought to be centralized 
in one operating agency under the over- 
all supervision of the Secretary of State, 
as he is under the President and the Na- 
tional Security Council. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. Certainly. 

Mr, BUSBEY. Can the gentleman 
from Minnesota give the Committee any 
assurance that if plan No. 8 is adopted 
that the administration will get rid of 
the group of people in the Voice of 
America that have made such a dismal 
failure of it in the past? 

Mr. JUDD. I cannot give the gentle- 
man any positive assurance, but I will 
continue to be fighting along with the 
gentleman from Ilinois to get better re- 
sults under this new setup than we have 
had in the past. However, those people 
got there, they were there and under 
some law of momentum or of inertia 
they just continued to stay there. I 
said in the committee—and I will say it 
here today—that I think it is under- 
standable why a lot of leftwingers and 
worse showed up in the Voice of America. 
During the war the Office of War Infor- 
mation was developed into a large and 
powerful war agency with two main 
functions; one was to tell our story and 
win friends for our cause, and the other 
was to carry on psychological warfare 
against our enemies, to cut down their 
morale and will to fight.. Now, who 
were our enemies? They were Japan, 
Italy, and Germany. They happened 
also to be enemies of the Soviet Union 
which has trained the most adept peo- 
ple in the world in the art of psycho- 
logical warfare. Since world commu- 
nisim at that time had the same enemies 
as we had, it is understandable that a 
great many of its experts in propaganda 
were taken into the Office of War Infor- 
mation and they did a very successful 
job. A lot of American boys are alive 
today because of the efficient, ruthless, 
relentless methods of the Communists 
in the OWI in weakening the Germans, 
the Italians, and the Japanese. That 
I think is a plain fact. They were ex- 
ceedingly useful to our military effort 
during the war because they had the 
same common enemy as we. 

But when the war was over and the 
Axis had been crushed, then the Kremlin 
resumed its never-changing drive to de- 
stroy us. We became again the Com- 
munist’s enemy—as we always had been 
except for the temporary truce when 
they were faced with a more dangerous 
enemy, the Germans, the Japanese, and 
the Italians, 
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Then the Office of War Information 
was blanketed into the State Department 
to become our Voice of America program. 
All these pro-Communists who had been 
of benefit to us when the task was to 
conduct psychological warfare against 
our common enemy, were now in key 
positions to use it against us. How could 
they best do that? Not, of course, by 
obvious efforts to sell communism or 
Russia. They are too smart and clever 
for that. They accomplished the same 
objective by un-selling America; or, at 
least, by not selling America. They did 
not carry on propaganda that would win 
people to our side. 

They justified unfavorable presenta- 
tions of American life by saying, “We 
must tell the truth.” But they knew per- 
fectly well that the truth is not neces- 
sarily the best propaganda. True propa- 
ganda is the best propaganda. That is, 
our propaganda must not tell lies to be 
successful. But even the truth can be 
presented in such a way as to alienate 
rather than gain respect and support. 

Let me give you an illustration that 
you probably have all heard. Over in 
Delhi, India, a Member of Congress 
visited the Russian propaganda agency. 
A film was being shown to an Indian 
audience, But there was nothing in the 
film about Russia; it did not show the 
Kremlin; it did not stress how many au- 
tomobiles or tanks or television sets the 
Soviets have or their superiority in any 
way. Rather, it was a film produced by 
Russia but about India. It showed the 
best leaders of India’s long past, her 
statesmen and warriors, her writers, and 
saints, her poets and philosophers, down 
to Gandhi and Nehru. They had done a 
magnificently moving job—it was true 
and it was good propaganda. 

The Indians who went out from that 
Russian movie carried a warm feeling in 
their hearts for the Soviet Union, for a 
country which showed it understood and 
appreciated the great culture that the 
Indian people had developed down 
through the years. Who would not re- 
spond to such skillful propaganda? 

Three blocks away was the United 
States Information Service, our Ameri- 
can propaganda agency. A film was be- 
ing shown there too. What was the film 
about? It was about the State of New 
Jersey. I suppose they got up one on 
every State in the Union, but on this par- 
ticular night it was on the State of New 
Jersey. What were the two climaxes of 
the film? One showed the daily life of 
an ordinary workman in Newark or some 
other city, I do not recall. He is awak- 
ened in the morning by a radio turned 
on by an electric clock. There is some 
soft music and then the news. After 
shaving with electric razor in a tiled 
bathroom, he goes downstairs. His wife 
is getting breakfast in a spic and span 
kitchen, with an electric refrigerator, a 
white enameled gas stove, and various 
electric gadgets, garbage disposal unit, 
automatic dishwasher and so forth. He 
kisses her goodby, gets into his automo- 
bile, drives to the factory, parks his auto- 
mobile with all the other hundreds of 
workers’ automobiles and goes into a 
wonderful streamlined factory. 

Now that is all true, it exists, but is it 
good propaganda in India? What is the 
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net result? Either it produces doubts in 
the minds of those who see it, convinces 
them that it is all a lie. Workers who 
seldom have sufficient calories on any 
day of their lives just do not believe that 
ordinary workers anywhere else have 
private automobiles and luxuries that 
only maharajas in India could have. 

Or else it produces resentment in their 
hearts. Why should people in America 
be living like kings while millions in 
India do not have enough food to exist 
on? It was true, but it could not have 
been put out by people who were really 
trying to sell the United States. 

What was the other climax in the 
film? An Atlantic City bathing beauty 
contest. That also is the truth about 
New Jersey; but what kind of propa- 
ganda is it? We are supposedly trying 
in India to win the respect and friend- 
ship of people who would not let you see 
even a woman’s face until some 20 years 
ago. So we set out to show them what 
a wonderful culture we have by exposing 
the whole female form. Can you 
imagine anything better designed to con- 
vince them that we are a decadent civi- 
lization in the last stages of sensuous 
degeneracy? That sort of thing just 
does not sell the United States, and it 
has happened too regularly and con- 
sistently to be mere stupidity or accident. 

That is why some of us have criticized 
our information program and have tried 
increasingly for 6 years to get it cleaned 
out and cleared up. That is one of the 
objectives of this reorganization plan. 

Incidentally in passing let me add this 
footnote. I told the above story in a 
committee hearing 1 day some 3 years 
ago when we were working then as now 
to improve the Voice of America. It was 
an open hearing. The press was there. 
But what was the story that went out in 
the press? I probably should take this 
out of my remarks but I will tell you 
here. The news report did not say any- 
thing about making the Voice of Amer- 
ica more effective; it did not say any- 
thing about our effort to get the Ameri- 
can story across so that people elsewhere 
might realize what they too, could do if 
they are free. This was the news item 
sent out. Apparently some enterpris- 
ing UP or AP boys had a bright idea. 
This man Jupp used to be a missionary, 
he is against bathing beauties. So they 
got pictures of Jane Russell, Marilyn 
Monroe, and Ava Gardner, in bathing 
suits. And they put my picture along- 
side theirs with the headline “Missionary 
Opposes Bathing Beauties.” 

Mr. Chairman, I am not opposed to 
bathing beauties, I like them; but if we 
are trying to show people in India or 
the Moslem world that we have a cul- 
ture that is worth their respect or even 
their attention, showing them American 
bathing-beauty contests is not the way 
to do it. 

Everybody can understand how it hap- 
pened that the Voice staff had a lot of 
smart people who were working for the 
Kremlin rather than for the United 
States of America; and I do not criticize 
the fact that it did happen after the last 
war. But I do object to the fact that 
under the past administration, and thus 
far under the present administration, 
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there has not yet been a really thorough 
house cleaning. 

One of the reasons for this reorgani- 
zation plan is the hope that under it 
we can get out of the ruts and change 
the pattern and secure new and better 
personnel to run it—people who believe 
in the United States and want to sell it. 
As someone said here this afternoon, we 
need people who will go out to other 
lands not because they are hired to do 
the job or because it means a promotion 
but because they believe in a philosophy 
of life and a system of government in 
which people are free. For that is the 
way that other peoples, too, can increase 
their production of goods and wealth 
and march forward to higher standards 
of living. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Along that very line, 
the thing that disturbs me is this: These 
same people who were responsible for 
these terrible programs in the past are 
still in the Voice of America, they are 
still running the show. What are we go- 
ing to do to get rid of them? 

Mr. JUDD. A lot of them are no long- 
er there and the way to get rid of the 
rest is to break the agency loose from 
the State Department and get them out 
in the open instead of concealed down 
at lower levels where, as the gentleman 
well knows, they look after each other. 
For various reasons, the best way is to 
get new personnel at the top. 

It may be that in order to succeed 
fully there will have to be some revision 
of the civil-service system. Our civil 
service was set up to make sure that only 
the best-qualified people could get into 
the Government. However, more re- 
cently the emphasis has come to be on 
job security, and the net result is to make 
it increasingly difficult to get the poorest- 
qualified out. At that point, the civil- 
service system needs to be reviewed, like 
any other Government program which 
is not working as intended. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I want 
to say that the gentleman’s remarks are 
very encouraging to me, very stimulating 
because, as I recall, he has been in favor 
of all appropriations for this Agency. 
Now he realizes that they have not done 
a worthwhile job, but he still has hope. 

Mr. JUDD. I have realized it all along, 
and nobody in the Congress has criticized 
it more than I, but I have tried to do it 
constructively, and mostly in private, be- 
cause that is usually the best way to get 
results. When a patient comes to me 
for advice but does not follow what I 
tell him, and instead goes ahead until 
finally he is in extremis, that does not 
mean that I should do nothing to help 
him. The fact that he has refused to 
follow my advice does not mean that I 
should cut his throat. Rather, I should 
continue to try to get him to change his 
ways, especially if such a change is im- 
portant to my own well-being. The 
more he refuses to do the right thing, 
the more I am going to stay with him 
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in an effort to get him to follow a better 
course. 

One reason I worked for a change in 
administration at the last election is 
because every administration after about 
so long tends to get into a rut. The 
Republicans were in a rut in 1932. A 
situation had developed that did not fit 
into some of our ideas and we were not 
flexible enough to handle it. So the 
people voted in a new team. By 1948, 
certainly by 1952, the Democratic team 
had got into a rut. Things were not 
working out according to its ideas; it 
knew only the old remedies for new sit- 
uations. It is a little like a baseball 
team that may have the best stars, but 
after a while begins to play out. It is 
necessary to get some new blood, some 
new management. 

The old regime in this program had 
played out and we now have the chance 
to get a new one. Why does the gen- 
tleman want to refuse his own adminis- 
tration the opportunity to do the job 
that he and I know needs to be done? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Iam not 
disposed to kill off the administration; 
I just want to keep it from committing 
suicide, as it is apparently trying to 
do—— 

Mr. JUDD. If we kill the program, 
it will not have an opportunity to com- 
mit suicide. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Did the 
gentleman yield to me or did he not? 

Mr. JUDD. I did, but I have worked 
with the gentleman so long that I know 
a skillful interruption can sometimes 
divert the question that one sees coming. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. And 
both talk at once. This is the question 
I want to ask: Being so close to the 
administration, has the gentleman any 
assurance that this remedy which he 
prescribes and is prescribing will ever be 
taken? 

Mr. JUDD. I cannot give the gentle- 
man a categorical answer. I am in the 
legislative branch. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. 
hope? Let us put it that way. 

Mr. JUDD. Yes, lots of hope. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Yes? 

Mr. JUDD. Because the people work- 
ing at this are just as conscientious and 
as concerned about it as is the gentleman 
from Michigan, or myself. There are 
numerous officials in the new adminis- 
tration determined to do it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The top 
people will, but look what is underneath. 

Mr. JUDD. That is what I have been 
talking about. That is why there is need 
to get changes underneath, and even, 
perhaps, to make changes in our civil- 
service laws. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan, In your 
experience as a physician, if you had not 
kept them alive, would they not have had 
~ suffering if you had let them pass 
out? 

Mr. JUDD. I have never known of a 
physician who had the right to arrogate 
to himself the power of God, the right to 
make a decision as to when a man’s life 
should end. I hope the day will never 
come when any of my profession will 
take unto themselves God’s power and 
prerogative in that realm. 


Any 
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What I really got up to say was 
this 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I would like to complete 
my statement now, if I may. 

Mr. GROSS. I would like to ask him 
about his affinity for bathing beauties. 

Mr. JUDD. The gentleman is inter- 
ested in that? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes; very much so. 

Mr. JUDD. Ihave three lovely daugh- 
ters from 15 to 19. I love beautiful 
young women. 

Mr. GROSS. Fine. 

Mr. JUDD. Especially those in my 
own family. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. How am I going to make 
my speech if you do not let me? Please 
excuse me from yielding further. 

On this question of why the foreign- 
aid functions ought to be centralized in 
an operating agency that is decentralized 
from the State Department, I want 
to quote from a statement I made here 
on October 5, 1951, when this old plan, 
which has not worked, was adopted. 

We in the House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, that is— 

We worked out for our whole foreign-aid 
program including military aid, economic 
aid in support thereof, and technical (point 
4) assistance—essentially the same pattern 
of a single independent Mutual Security 
Administration, as had been successful be- 
yond anyone’s expectation under ECA. 

I am going to vote for this conference re- 
port, but I must record my disappointment 
that the conferees on the part of the House 
were not able to persuade the conferees 
from the other body to go along with the 
administrative setup which was in the 
House bill. 


We had provided in the House bill es- 
sentially that which is before us today 
in Reorganization Plan No. 7, but the 
Senate had a different plan, and in the 
conference a setup desired by the then 
administration was agreed on. It estab- 
lished a Director of Mutual Security in 
the Executive Office of the President. 
It split up the various functions, put- 
ting them under different agencies, 
That is one reason it has not worked 
well. Some of us warned at that time 
that we were sure it would not operate 
effectively, but we were overruled. 

I said then: 


Contrast the 
ECA— 


That was the only agency dealing 
with economic aid whose head had Cabi- 
net rank. Paul Hoffman, as the head 
of ECA, had the right to go to the 
President if there was disagreement. 
That had worked. It took only $12 bil- 
lion to do what we were told would take 
a minimum of $17 billion. That organi- 
zational arrangement made possible a 
saving of $5 billion. But unfortunate- 
ly when the Mutual Security Act was 
passed in 1951, that setup was disman- 
tled, and some of its functions were put 
here, and some put there, and some put 
somewhere else. That is why we had 
to come back to this present reorganiza- 
tion plan. 

I said: 

Contrast the immediate efficiency of ECA 
with the flounderings and internal disputes 


immediate efficiency of 
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and inefficiency which have characterized 
MDAP—the mutual-defense assistance pro- 
gram, for 2 years. 

General Eisenhower and his staff and 
many of the people in Europe are doing a 
magnificent job, but they are being handi- 
capped by administrative confusion here in 
Washington. I regret exceedingly that the 
system that worked so successfully under 
ECA and which was in the House bill, was 
entirely scrapped in the Senate bill; and 
the conference report, while much nearer 
our bill than the Senate's is still a hodge- 
podge that establishes not an independent 
Mutual Security Administration but a Mu- 
tual Security Agency with a Director down 
about the third layer in the Executive Of- 
fice of the President. I shall be surprised 
if it does not prove to be the same as ISAC— 
International Security Affairs Coordinator— 
also down about the third layer in the 
State Department and probably with most 
of the same people. The conference bill 
authorizes the President to prescribe ap- 
propriate procedures to assure coordina- 
tion. That is, the bill continues much of 
the same system that is not working instead 
of the ECA type of organization which did 
work. It is disappointing and, in my opin- 
ion, is likely to prove far more damaging 
to the program's successful operation than 
a 12 percent out in funds. 

Mr. Speaker, I profoundly hope I am 
wrong. I know our conferees did all they 
could, and I have great confidence in the 
judgment of my chairman, the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. RICHARDS], the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vorys], and the 
others, They seem to believe this thing 
will work. I hope they are right and that 
my fears will prove unjustified. I must vote 
for the conference report because to do 
nothing is disaster. 

* * . * * 

The point I have discussed is vital not just 
because of the money involved, but because 
the speedy success of the program is so essen- 
tial to our security; and speedy success de- 
pends upon good administration. I hope 
that the President will appoint the best man 
in the country as Director and give him the 
same kind of authority as the ECA Adminis- 
trator had under the ECA Act so the all- 
important objectives can be accomplished. 


I have read all that merely to show 
that the House in its wisdom tried to 
avoid the kind of patchwork which we 
are now trying to correct in the Presi- 
dent’s reorganization plan. I think 
there are still some defects in that plan, 
but they have promised to come up with 
an overall re-do of our State Depart- 
ment and mutual security and foreign 
operations in January. It is a new ad- 
ministration. It wants this. I think it 
ought to have from now until January or 
February to work it out, and then come 
in at the time of its regular recommen- 
dations to the Foreign Affairs Committee 
with the plans worked out on the basis 
of experience under this plan. We ought 
to be able then in the new Congress in 
February or March, to take all these 
hodgepodge pieces of legislation and 
come out with a new bill establishing a 
program, based on 6 or 7 years of experi- 
ence, that will really do successfully 
what must be done if we are to be secure 
and if we are to save money for the tax- 
payers, the twin objectives we must 
achieve in order to survive. 

Mr. HOLIFSELD. Mr. Chairman, due 
to the inspiring remarks of the gentle- 
man from Minnesota which have ap- 
parently aroused some interest, I have 
had a request for 5 minutes from the 
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gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Hays]. I 
now yield him 5 minutes. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to ask the gentleman from Minne- 
sota a question, but he had so much diffi- 
culty with his cerebral continuity, I did 
not want to interrupt him any more and 
keep him from ever getting to his point, 
and I almost hesitate to ask him a ques- 
tion now because I have only 5 minutes, 
and it took him 22 minutes to get to the 
point the last time. But I am a little bit 
interested, in fact, I am more than a 
little bit interested in a thing he devel- 
oped. He told, and it was a very con- 
vincing story, about how certain Com- 
munists and fellow travellers got into 
the Voice of America. For the benefit of 
some of you who were not on the floor 
at the time, he said they came in as a 
natural result of the fact that Russia and 
America were temporarily allies and were 
both fighting a common enemy, and that 
these “fellow travelers” had the knowl- 
edge and the devices necessary to break 
down the morale of the Germans and the 
Japanese and so on. It was a very con- 
vincing argument. The question that 
bothers me is that if the gentleman is 
that convinced, and I am certainly not 
doubting that he is—in fact, he almost 
convinced me—then he must perforce 
know who these people are because it 
seems to me you just cannot make a 
blanket statement that there are Com- 
munists and fellow travellers in an or- 
ganization and that they got in there for 
definite reasons—Mr. Jupp said, they 
did a grand job and that he hated to 
admit it, but they did do a grand job.” 
It seems to me if the gentleman knows 
all that then he ought to name names 
and say who they are so that we can get 
rid of them. Certainly, I am interested 
in knowing who they are and in getting 
them out of the Voice of America the 
same as he is interested. I have been a 
supporter of the Voice of America. I 
agree with him that we need to tell the 
story of America to the nations abroad. 
I do not know if telling the story of New 
Jersey to an audience in India is a subtle 
Communist plot or whether it may be 
just a lack of knowledge and information 
required that the gentleman [Mr. Jupp] 
has and the fellow who wrote the script 
might not have had. There could be 
that possibility it seems. Again I say 
if the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Jupp] knows who these Communists are, 
why do we not have some names and why 
does he not tell us who they are? I have 
supported the Voice of America, as I said, 
but this year I voted to cut the $20 mil- 
lion from it because I am not convinced 
that it is the Voice of America, and I 
am not so convinced that the people who 
are running it are not so completely con- 
fused by this time that if they would 
write the most simple and harmless 
script in the world they probably would 
be afraid to put it on. I just think the 
thing has resulted in so much confusion 
that any amount of money we spend on 
it is a waste of money. I was over to 
Europe within the last few weeks. I want 
to tell you we are losing a good deal of 
prestige over there, and there are a lot 
of people who are wondering by this time 
if the Voice of America is the voice of 
America or the voice of a certain indi- 
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vidual in the other body, or just who is 
running the Voice of America and who is 
the Secretary of State and who is run- 
ning the State Department. They can 
talk as they please about confusion, but 
I certainly agree with the gentleman 
from California that there is confusion 
compounded in the State Department at 
the present time. You do not need to 
take my bare word for it. It goes be- 
yond the State Department. For exam- 
ple, look at the book burning fiasco. If 
that did not go clear around full circle, 
then I do not know what it did do. 

One day the President said, “Do not 
join the book burners.” The next day 
he said he did not mean it that way, and 
finally the directive came out that he 
did mean it. But in the meantime, they 
had traveled full circle sparring to see 
who had the most on somebody else or 
who had the most on the ball and who 
was going to lose the most prestige, and 
it was not the Democrats who were egg- 
ing that on. I just want to say to the 
gentleman that if he knows who these 
fellow travelers are, I think he ought to 
submit a list of names. I, for one, will 
pledge myself to do all I can to help 
him to get rid of them. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I would like to 
yield to the gentleman, but if I do, I 
know he is going to launch on a new 
speech and then I will not get to say 
one word. Can the gentleman name 
names? 

Mr. JUDD. We have always avoided 
a policy of naming names. I served on 
a subcommittee of this committee which 
was responsible for getting rid of about 
134 undesirables during the 80th Con- 
gress in a year and a half, and we did 
not name a name or have a headline. 
Then that subcommittee which was deal- 
ing with the problem was disbanded dur- 
ing the 8lst and the 82d Congresses. 
But we have been getting rid of about 
one every third day since January 20. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. That is just 
what I wanted to ask you. How many 
have you got rid of lately? 

Mr. JUDD. About one every third day 
since the 20th of January. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. And there are 
still more down there? 

Mr. JUDD. I do not know. I am not 
saying they were all Communists, and 
I am not accusing anybody. I am say- 
ing there were people who for various 
reasons, including this reason, have re- 
signed when confronted with the evi- 
dence or on learning that they were be- 
ing investigated. Very few have had to 
be fired. Surely it is better for us and 
better for everybody to do it that way, 
and not to have all our dirty linen 
washed in public. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 3 additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I was chairman 
of a special committee that investigated 
communism 17 years ago, and also fas- 
cism, nazism, and bigotry. A law on the 
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statute books is what my committee rec- 
ommended, the Foreign Agents Regis- 
tration Act. The Smith law was the Mc- 
Cormack committee recommendation. 

I think I know a little bit about Com- 
munists. I have fought them long 
enough. But when my friend the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. Jupp], who 
usually is correct in his statements, says 
that in the 80th Congress a subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Expendi- 
tures got rid of 180 Communists in the 
State Department, I should like to say 
that I was on that subcommittee. 

Mr. JUDD. That is right. The num- 
ber I mentioned was 134. 

Mr. McCORMACK. And I do not re- 
member that. There was an allegation 
about 257, which was made in a political 
speech. And then, when the matter was 
pinned down, it was reduced consider- 
ably. That was a list of names that the 
Appropriations Committee got before we 
got them, if the gentleman will 
remember. 

Mr. JUDD. We never had names. All 
we had was cases identified by numbers. 

Mr. McCORMACK. They did not 
even print the hearings. They did not 
show anybody of that bunch. Among 
that group there was not one shown, let 
alone 180. I am talking about the group 
that the gentleman is referring to now. 
There was not any shown. 

Unfortunately, we know, as the gen- 
tileman from Minnesota knows, that 
when they bracketed in a lot of tempo- 
rary organizations into the State De- 
partment, there were, unfortunately, 
some in there who had been under the 
old OWI. 

Mr. JUDD. And that is the group I 
have been talking about. That is what 
I said in my speech. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. The gentleman 
mentions a speech in which it was stated 
that there was a list of 252 Communists. 
That speech happened to be made just 
across the river from my district, in 
Wheeling, W. Va. I heard a recording 
of that speech played back 2 different 
times and it specifically said 252. But 
up until today there has not been a 
single one of those 252 named. The man 
who made the speech later said that he 
named only 87. But I heard him say 
252. 

There has been altogether too much 
allegation, without mentioning any 
names. I am just as interested as is 
the gentleman from Minnesota, and as 
I know the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts is, and every other Member of this 
body in getting rid of Communists. But 
you cannot get rid of Communists by 
coming up here and belaboring a bunch 
of names that you do not mention but 
merely refer to as a group. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr, Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. REED of New York. In the late 
twenties I entered into this fray against 
the Communists. I collected from vari- 
ous departments of the Government 
information about Communists in those 
departments until I got 300 names and 
their addresses. I had those printed, 
and I waived immunity and I spoke 
about them all through my district. 
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But at that time people were not inter- 
ested in the subject. I gave the names 
and I never had a protest from one of 
= denying that they were Commu- 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

I want to say to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. REED] that I have a high 
regard for him as a fighter. If I had 
not had a high regard for him before, 
he certainly would have given me a high 
regard for him as a fighter for the fight 
that he made on the so-called excess- 
profits tax recently for a principle that 
he believes in. I want to commend the 
gentleman for doing things that way, 
because that is the way to do them. 
That is the way things should be done. 
If you know that somebody is a Com- 
munist, if you are convinced if it, waive 
your immunity and say so. But just to 
get up and mention numbers—and I am 
not talking about anybody, particularly 
in this body, at the moment—but just to 
get up and wave a list around and say, 
“I have the list here,” and then hide 
behind congressional immunity, and 
even refuse to mention names, is going 
a little bit too far. 

If you think that this has not hurt 
the prestige of the United States, if you 
think that it has not undone all the 
things that we have been trying to do 
with the Voice of America and allied 
programs, just go over and talk to some 
of those people in Europe and learn what 
the effect of some of the antics of some 
of our public officials has been. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time, and I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself the balance of 
the time on this side, and I ask unani- 
mous consent to speak out of order and 
to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from Michigan yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KEARNS. I would like to address 
my remarks to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. HOFFMAN], chairman of the 
committee, also to refer to the statement 
of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Hays]. 
I think the gentleman’s statements were 
well taken, but when we are trying to put 
legislation through here that is helpful 
to everyone, helpful to the cause, I feel 
that both sides of the aisle should will- 
ingly help the legislation rather than to 
deal with the past and with what might 
or might not be foreseen in the future; I 
think both sides should cooperate to ac- 
complish what we have at hand at the 
moment. I really think that is the prob- 
lem and I want to compliment the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc- 
Cormack], the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Hays], also the fine committee 
which has done this job. Let us do the 
job we have at hand rather than argue 
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about a few little things that do not 
make any difference with this thing at 
all. I appreciate the desire of the Mem- 
bers to bring about the unity that we 
need. 

I thank the gentleman from Michigan, 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, all these reorganization plans 
seem to be based upon the theory ad- 
vanced by the Hoover Commission that 
there should be a centralization of power, 
and with that theory, if we are to have 
efficiency, I go along where it does not 
run counter to the constitutional pro- 
visions of our law. However, recently 
there seems to have been a determina- 
tion on the part of at least one com- 
mittee of the House, the Committee on 
Government Operations, to decentralize 
authority. 

A DRIVE FOR POWER, BUT A CURB ON EXPOSURE 
OF RACKETEERING 

That is the picture which, in my opin- 
ion, is disclosed by the action of the 
House Committee on Government Opera- 
tions in the session on Wednesday, 
July 15. 

The drive for power was a natural 
one, growing out of a desire to improve 
the executive department and to satisfy 
the ambition for advancement which is 
entertained by all. 

The second result of the action, a curb 
on the exposure and punishment of 
racketeering, again, in my humble judg- 
ment, was one not anticipated by those 
who fathered the resolution introduced 
and adopted by the committee. 

When the House Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations perfected its organ- 
ization in January of this year, it was 
my privilege, after some 2 or 3 weeks’ 
consultation with the Republican mem- 
bers of that committee—and as author- 
ized by the committee—to set up five 
regular subcommittees and to attempt 
to define the jurisdiction of each. 

There was no intention to deprive the 
full committee or any special subcom- 
mittees which might thereafter be ap- 
pointed of jurisdiction which it might 
otherwise have. 

All those conversant with the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act of 1946, as 
amended, and with the history of the 
Committee on Government Operations, 
have at all times known that the jurisdic- 
tion of the full committee overlapped, 
in some instances, at least, the jurisdic- 
tion of all other standing committees of 
the House. That, likewise, the jurisdic- 
tion parceled out to each subcommittee, 
in a sense, overlapped the jurisdiction 
of other subcommittees. 

The full committee also authorized the 
chairman to make changes in the juris- 
diction of the regular subcommittees. 

In the 80th, 81st, and the 82d Con- 
gresses the chairman had been privileged 
to and had, without protest or criticism, 
established special subcommittees. 

In accordance with the practice, I did 
establish various special subcommittees, 
consisting usually of three members. 

The purpose of a special subcommittee 
was to get a quick, inexpensive action on 
some particular complaint for which 
relief might possibly be given by a com- 
mittee hearing, finding, and report. A 
reference to some of the special subcom- 
mittees will be made a little later. 
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When the regular subcommittees were 
appointed, the chairman of each was ad- 
vised by me to select his own employees, 
suggest their compensation, and, under 
a rule of the committee, report to me as 
to proposed investigations. This pro- 
cedure was deemed necessary because, 
under the rule as it was then established, 
the chairman of the full committee was 
required to sign all vouchers, both for 
the compensation of subcommittee em- 
ployees and expenses incurred by them, 

During the 644 months that the com- 
mittee and its subcommittees have been 
operating, every request as to subjects 
which it was desired to investigate, made 
by a subcommittee chairman, has been 
agreed to. In no instance, except two, 
has there been serious criticism by the 
chairman of the compensation which the 
subcommittee chairmen desired to pay 
an employee. Those two were settled 
without more than a kindly expression 
of personal opinion. 

There has been considerable public 
criticism of the manner in which some 
congressional hearings have been con- 
ducted. 

The House has recognized the merit in 
that criticism and hearings are being 
held by a subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Rules to devise ways and 
means of correcting the flaws in commit- 
tee procedure. It was my privilege to 
testify before that committee yesterday. 

Some congressional investigations and 
hearings which have been held have dis- 
closed unsound policies and practices for 
which previous administrations were re- 
sponsible, but practices for which the 
present administration was being un- 
justly criticized, 

In my opinion, and speaking generally, 
committee investigations and demands, 
both our own and others, which required 
the presence on the Hill of top indi- 
viduals were seriously interfering with 
those in the executive departments who 
were attempting to bring order, effi- 
ciency, and economy out of the chaos 
which they inherited. 

Not only through investigations were 
we taking a great deal of the time of 
top officials in the executive departments, 
but many of the investigations were of 
matters which might be considered water 
over the dam and under the bridge, 
that is, they were of incidents which 
had heretofore been investigated by both 
House and Senate committees and by 
representatives of the executive depart- 
ments themselves, 

In this connection might be cited a 
proposed investigation of the Federal 
Maritime Board and Administration. 

Over the years, that agency has been 
the subject of congressional investiga- 
tion time and time again, and, on some 
occasions the investigations—and I 
have participated in more than one of 
them—have disclosed unsound policies 
and practices which were, to a limited 
extent, corrected. 

We now have a new administration 
and, we may assume, one desirous of cut- 
ting out all waste and inefficiency, and 
my experience has been that, if given 
an opportunity, it will correct the re- 
maining bad practices which have al- 
ready been pointed out to it. Permit me 
to add that, in my judgment, nothing 
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is gained by an investigation which 
merely discloses a waste of money but 
no way of either punishing the individ- 
uals responsible for that waste or of 
recovering the funds which apparently 
are lost. 

To give an illustration of what is ap- 
parently contemplated by the chairmen 
of the regular subcommittees, let me 
cite a list of current investigations pro- 
posed to be carried on during the con- 
gressional recess. This comes from just 
one subcommittee chairman: 
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1. Federal Maritime Board and the Mari- 
time Administration. 

2. Veterans’ Administration, Loan Guar- 
antee, Cleveland, Ohio. 

3. Securities and Exchange Commission, 

4. Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 

5. Sale of Government-owned timber. 

6. Diversion of welfare activity funds 
from the Treasury. 

7. Audit of the Treasurer of the United 
States, 1949-51. 

8. Report of excess of large quantities of 
telephone wire. 

9. Money spent by Government agencies 
on public-relation activities. 

10. Atomic Energy Commission, Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, project. 

11. National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics. 

12. Army Engineers Corps, 
awarding of contracts. 

13. Federal Housing Administration loan 
guaranteeing policies. 

14. Utilization of space in Federal build- 


improper 


S. 

15. Post Office, Columbus, Ohio. 

16. Veterans’ Administration, 
County, W. Va. 

17. Report of excess of large quantities of 
rope.. 

18 Disposal of surplus property. 

19. Post Office, Cleveland, Ohio, 

There are three other subcommittee 
chairmen, and it is only fair to presume, 
in view of their insistence upon their 
right to continue to hold hearings 
wherever and whenever they deem ad- 
visable—and to select and pay an unde- 
termined number of employees, that 
they, likewise, have a rather extensive 
program in mind. 

One subcommittee had an employee 
traveling from place to place so con- 
tinuously that an examination of the 
voucher submitted to me for expenses, 
which were in excess of $400, made it 
difficult to perceive how any serious in- 
vestigation cculd have been accom- 
plished. 

Another investigator became an em- 
ployee of a private corporation. While 
acting as such, he obtained information 
which he indicated in a report disclosed 
fraud and improper actions on the part 
of the corporation. An FBI investiga- 
tion, which I requested, resulted in the 
statement that, so far as that agency 
could find, there was no justification for 
the complaint. While he was acting as 
an employee of the corporation, that in- 
vestigator was also acting for one of 
our subcommittees, and when his 
voucher for compensation and expenses 
as an employee of the subcommittee was 
paid, he returned to the company the 
check which he had received from them 
for the work which he presumably had 
been doing for them while, in truth and 
in fact, according to his own statement, 
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he was working not for the corporation 
but for our subcommittee investigating 
the corporation itself. 

Another employee of the subcommit- 
tee attempted to obtain, under author- 
ity granted the chairman of the full 
committee and without the chairman’s 
knowledge, information from private in- 
come-tax returns. As soon as I learned 
of that procedure, I notified the de- 
partment to refuse to honor his requests, 
for, in my judgment, no employees of 
a committee or a subcommittee should 
be permitted, without authorization, to 
snoop into income-tax returns. 

But if there is any doubt what the 
regular subcommittees have in mind, it 
is clear enough on the face of the resolu- 
tion which takes all restraint off the use 
of tax moneys by the subcommittees, 
gives to each subcommittee the unregu- 
lated authority to travel all over the 
world, conduct investigations and hold 
hearings any place, Bangkok, Rio de 
Janeiro, Hong Kong, or perhaps, Paris, 
destroys the special subcommittees 
which have rendered such excellent serv- 
ice, been so widely commended by the 
press of Detroit, Kansas City, and Los 
Angeles as well as by private individuals 
but seeks to prevent me from carrying 
forward the effort to free union members 
from the control of tyrannical bosses, a 
control which has prevented the pro- 
duction of munitions of war for the 
armed services and which collects mil- 
lions of dollars by way of tribute exacted 
from individual workers. 

Whatever may be the intention of 
those who drew and passed that resolu- 
tion, the result is to prevent a compara- 
tively successful attack upon gangsters 


and racketeers. 
A REMEDY 


Desiring to avoid criticism of the ac- 
tion of any of our subcommittees, know- 
ing the purpose of Congress to adjourn 
on July 31, on June 29 I requested the 
chairmen of our subcommittees to begin 
to curtail the activities of those subcom- 
mittees. 

THE REPLY 
. The reply to my request that the sub- 
committees, during the adjournment 
period, cut down their investigations and 
hearings, was clear and decisive. 

At the next regular meeting of the 
committee which was held last Wednes- 
day, the 15th of July, the committee, by 
a vote of 23 to 1, 6 not voting, adopted a 
resolution, the effect of which was to 
establish the five subcommittees, of one 
of which I am chairman, as independent 
standing committees of the House, thus 
adding 4 to the 19 regular standing com- 
mittees. 

The resolution gave to these subcom-. 
mittees the authority without limitation 
except as that authority is limited by the 
funds available, to appoint subcommit- 
tee employees, both professional and 
clerical, fix their compensation, subpena 
witnesses, papers, and records, swear 
witnesses, compel the giving of testi- 
mony, hold hearings anywhere, either 
within or without the continental United 
States. 

Contrast this attempted grant of 
power with the jealousy the House has 
always exercised over the appointment 
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and authority of its own regular and 
standing subcommittees. 

The Reorganization Act specifically 
limits the number of the employees, both 
professional and clerical, of its regular 
standing committees. It specifically lim- 
its the compensation which can be paid 
to the employees of the regular stand- 
inz committees. 

And, usually, investigations and hear- 
ings by regular standing committees of 
the House have been limited tu the con- 
tinental United States. 

Contrast this attempted grant of power 
with the action taken by the Committee 
on Government Operations last Wednes- 
day. It fixed no limit as to either the 
number of, nor the compensation to be 
paid to, the individuals which the sub- 
committee may select as its employees. 
If effective, it would destroy the author- 
ity and responsibility given by legisla- 
tion and the rules of the House to the 
chairman of every regular standing and 
special committee created by the House 
to supervise the jurisdiction of commit- 
tees, control the hearings, and limit the 
number and the compensation of those 
who might be put upon the public pay- 
roll. 

Some have inquired as to why the 
members of my own committee should 
seek to deprive the chairman of the au- 
thority given him by the House and com- 
mittee itself. 

The answer is perfectly clear to those 
who understand human nature. 

Congressmen, like every other indi- 
vidual worthy of his salt, are ambitious, 
desire advancement. The chairman- 
ship of a committee is usually consid- 
ered desirable. 

There is nothing unusual in the de- 
sire of the subcommittee chairmen to 
increase thcir authority, to be free 
agents, to give jobs to an unlimited num- 
ber of employees, to fix the compensa- 
tion of those employed, or to hold hear- 
ings in this country or elsewhere, wher- 
ever fancy or reason might create a 
desire. But, you ask, how does all that 
account for the vote of the other 
members? 

Of the 5 regular subcommittees cre- 
ated by me last January, I was named 
as chairman of 1, but the matters which 
would ordinarily fall to that subcom- 
mittee have, because of their impor- 
tance—largely reorganization plans— 
been considered by the full committee. 

Twenty-eight members of the full 
committee were members of the other 
four subcommittees, and, naturally, had 
a direct personal interest in maintain- 
ing and in extending the jurisdiction and 
the authority of each subcommittee. 

When they voted to widen and extend 
the jurisdiction of the subcommittees, in 
effect, establish each as a regular com- 
mittee of the House and to give it some 
authority not possessed by other regular 
standing committees of the House, they 
but followed a natural inclination, an 
inclination which eack and every one of 
us might follow if given the opportunity. 

But that is no reason why the rest of 
us, nor the House should permit the 
granting by the committee itself of this 
3 authority to these subcommit- 

es. 

If this action of the Committee on 
Government Operations, taken last 
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Wednesday, is to stand and is to be con- 
sidered a precedent, then every single 
regular committee of the House can, by 
a majority vote, overthrow the authority 
of the House itself, establish committees, 
grant those committees power and au- 
thority. 

Once let this desire prevail and no 
chairman of any committee of the House 
will be able to stem the drive for author- 
ity and the House itself will be without 
control over the activities of its mem- 
bers. 

But not content to obtain the power 
which the subcommittee desired, they 
went one step further and sought to de- 
prive the chairman of the full committee 
of appointing special subcommittees. 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEES AND THEIR PURPOSE 


Since January of 1935, or for more 
than 18 years, I have served on the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments, now the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

In January of 1936, I was appointed 
a member of a special committee of the 
House, serving under Judge Williams, a 
distinguished former Member of this 
body. By him, I was sent, with the Ser- 
geant at Arms of the House, as a one- 
man special subcommittee to hold hear- 
ings in Michigan. 

Since that time, I have served on sev- 
eral committees and subcommittees, and, 
because of that service, have gained 
some little knowledge of the practices 
and procedures of such committees and 
of the Rules of the House which govern 
them. 

I have served under Judge Howarp 
SMITH, our colleague from Virginia, on 
at least two special committees. 

I served on the House Committee on 
Education and Labor under Congress- 
woman Mary Norton, Congressman Fred 
Hartley; assisted in writing the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

In 1947, I was chairman of a special 
subcommittee appointed by the Labor 
Committee to investigate labor disputes 
in Indiana, Ohio, and Michigan. Those 
hearings resulted in increased law en- 
forcement in some of the localities 
where there had been unrestrained vio- 
lence and rioting. 

It was my privilege to appoint and 
serve, in June of 1948, as chairman of a 
special subcommittee which investigated 
the granting of paroles to the Capone 
gangsters who had been convicted of 
extorting more than a million dollars 
from union employees. The paroles were 
canceled, though, later, under certain 
New Deal judges and without protest 
from the then Attorney General’s de- 
partment, the action canceling the pa- 
roles was set aside. 

In February and March of 1947, it was 
my privilege, as chairman of this com- 
mittee, to appoint and serve on a special 
committee which investigated racketeer- 
ing and extortion in the Dock Street 
market in Philadelphia, though the 
then Attorney General at that time con- 
tended that there was no violation of 
the Federal antiracketeering statute. 
Prosecutions were later instigated and 
several individuals were convicted and 
punished. 

In May of 1948, as chairman of the 
present committee, a special committee 
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was appointed, and, as chairman and 
with the aid of our colleague, RALPH 
Harvey, from Indiana, investigated 
strikes in 20 States—some of which in- 
volved interference with interstate com- 
merce and obstruction of the mails— 
where there was rioting and violence 
and, during which, at least 2 men were 
killed. Beneficial results were obtained 
from this investigation. 

There have been several other special 
subcommittees which were created by 
me to meet acute situations, and, in 
several instances, beneficial results were 
obtained almost immediately. Let me 
make spetific reference to just one: Af- 
ter the Taft-Hartley Act was written, 
the General Counsel of the National 
Labor Relations Board, who then exer- 
cised independent powers, determined 
that certain hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees came under the jurisdiction of 
that act. From the knowledge I had 
gained while assisting in writing the act, 
I thought otherwise, and when the Na- 
tional Hotel Owners Association came to 
Washington with their counsel, Herbert 
Brownell, now Attorney General, after 
failing to obtain relief elsewhere, came to 
me as chairman of this committee at 10 
o’clock in the forenoon. After listening 
to their complaint, I appointed a sub- 
committee, of which I was chairman, 
called Mr. Denham, held hearings. The 
ruling was withdrawn and the president 
of the Hotel Owners Association and the 
representatives of the Hotel and Restau- 
rant Employees and Bartenders Interna- 
tional Union were free to return home 
that evening. Had a regular subcom- 
mittee been faced with that problem, and 
had it followed the usual practice, un- 
doubtedly the staff would have been 
called upon to investigate, there would 
have been costly delay, rather protracted 
hearings. 

But I need not go any further to justify 
the necessity for special subcommittees, 
nor is it strange that some of the chair- 
men of our regular subcommittees who 
attempted to take away my authority to 
appoint such committees last Wednesday 
are not familiar with the reasons for 
their establishment. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Brownson], chairman of a regular sub- 
committee, came here in January 1951. 
His colleague, the gentlewoman from 
Indiana [Mrs, HARDEN], also chairman 
of a regular subcommittee, came here in 
January of 1949. The gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. BENDER] came here in 1939. 
He has served ever since, with the ex- 
ception of 2 years, and probably, if he 
would consider the matter, would agree 
with me that special subcommittees are 
helpful, for he has served on at least 1 
during the present session of the Con- 
gress. 

In February of this year, I appointed 
a special subcommittee, of which WIL- 
LIAM E. MILLER was chairman. That 
committee, using information which had 
been previously obtained, did an excep- 
tionally fine job and was highly com- 
plimented by the Department for its 
activities which resulted in the chang- 
ing of a program which, if followed 
through, will save millions of tax dol- 
lars which otherwise would have been 
wasted, 
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I was chairman of a special committee 
appointed by Chairman Hartley, of the 
House Committee on Education and 
Labor, which held hearings in connec- 
tion with strikes, instituted by Commu- 
nists, in 1948 of the GSI restaurants 
serving Federal employees. As a result 
of those hearings, communistic control 
was exposed, and shortly the strikes were 
settled in spite of administration influ- 
ence. 

Another special subcommittee, of 
which I was chairman, exposed the un- 
lawful expenditure of Federal funds by 
the Civil Service Commission, and the 
Commission itself, at the committee’s 
request, put an end to its activities in 
that field. 

Again serving as chairman of a special 
committee appointed by the chairman 
of the Labor Committee, rioting and 
violence, the beating of employees by a 
200-man goon squad from Detroit which 
traveled 150 miles, were exposed and 
were followed, on the demand of the 
committee, by criminal prosecutions and 
by convictions. 

The opportunity to further expose 
violence, beatings, the destruction of 
property, the denial of the right to work, 
involving racketeering and extortion, 
has now been attempted to be denied me 
by the action of the House Committee 
on Government Operations last Wednes- 
day when it passed the resolution liqui- 
dating on Saturday next, July 25, all 
special committees heretofore appointed 
by me to carry on such investigations, 
and stating that no such special sub- 
committee should be hereafter appointed 
by me unless I was able to receive their 
sanction—authority which has not been 
denied to any other regular standing 
House committee—authority which, in 
view of the attitude of the members of 
the committee, it would be futile for me 
to request, my previous request made on 
last Wednesday having been practically 
unanimously denied. 

In my judgment, a situation requiring 
the type of a specific investigation that 
can be handled adequately only by a spe- 
cial subcommittee was presented when 
complaints of gangsterism, racketeering, 
hoodlumism were received from Detroit 
and Kansas City. 

The people who made the complaints 
about that situation were entitled to a 
hearing. 

Under the authority which the chair- 
man of this committee has always had 
until now I appointed such a special 
subcommittee to sit jointly with a special 
subcommittee of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

At Detroit at least one responsible 
businessman because of fear of his life 
nearly broke down on the stand while 
telling of racketeering, gangsterism, and 
hoodlumism which the local law-en- 
forcement authorities either could not 
or would not stop and which gangsterism 
had been substantially promoted and 
protected by the interpretation and ad- 
ministration of Federal statutes. Wit- 
ness after witness told of sordid con- 
ditions of unlawfulness. Frightened 
victims of intimidation were advised by 
the police to carry firearms. 

Businessmen testified of the money 
which they paid every month to racket- 
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eers in order to keep their shops from 
being blown up and their businesses 
destroyed, 

Just as the hearings were about to 
close 5 young colored men, with families, 
came in and pleaded to testify because 
they said that in order to hold the jobs 
and because they feared physical vio- 
lence and beatings, they were, each week, 
forced to “kick in” $5 of their earnings 
to the same union racketeers. 

The hearings closed Saturday noon. 
Public opinion resulting from this ex- 
posure by these special subcommittees on 
Monday following forced the calling of 
a special grand jury. The action of the 
committee taken last Wednesday liqui- 
dated our special committee which 
brought about this grand jury and will 
“eb any similar future activities 

y it. 

But the situation is not corrected. I 
get letter after letter from working peo- 
ple in Detroit that the hoodlums still 
take $5 a week out of their pay checks. 

Only shortly after the preliminary 
hearings at Detroit were completed we 
received requests to do something about 
the intolerable situation in Kansas City. 

Twenty-five thousand men are unem- 
ployed in the Kansas City area and con- 
struction of all essential defense plants 
is stopped. The airfield which is sup- 
posed to be the base for defending the 
entire Midwest is left in a useless state. 

This situation is a hardship on the 
workingman, is wasting millions of dol- 
lars of Government and private money, 
and creates a blanket of gloom over the 
Kansas City metropolitan area. Mil- 
lions of dollars for defense might as well 
never have been appropriated. 

These men are unemployed, an entire 
metropolitan area is upset, and the de- 
fense of the country is prejudiced, be- 
cause of the willful action of a few vio- 
lent and lawless persons who are able to 
use Federal legislation and local influ- 
ence to make themselves invulnerable 
to the law. 

The suffering families of Kansas City 
unemployed have no other recourse than 
that which the Congress can afford. 
This situation, like Detroit, calls for an 
immediate action of the type that only 
a special subcommittee can offer. The 
House Government Operations is the 
only House committee with broad 
enough jurisdiction, 

Within a matter of hours of the re- 
ceipt of the requests from Kansas City, 
the special subcommittee acted. The 
facts were investigated and assembled 
and the hearings, again jointly with the 
special subcommittee of the Committee 
on Education and Labor, began within 
a matter of days. 

Leaders of three responsible unions 
testified that their thousands of mem- 
bers were the victims of a campaign by 
a local teamsters boss to expand his do- 
main by the use of fear, intimidation, 
and violence to take over the member- 
ships, moneys, and properties of these 
unions, to force exactions from workers, 
businesses, the Government, and the 
public. In one instance between 75 and 
100 armed goons, working for this boss, 
forced the pipefitters union members off 
the job of constructing a plant to build 
wings for jet bombers, stopping that 
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construction, and throwing men out of 
work. p 

Responsible union leaders testified be- 
fore the committee that they would not 
let their men work on essential Federal 
defense projects until conditions of law- 
fulness and order were reestablished on 
those grounds, and beatings and intimi- 
dation by gangsters and racketeers 
stopped. 

Senior officers of the armed services 
in the area testified that serious dam- 
age that could never be entirely recti- 
fied was being done to the defense ef- 
fort. 

Under my direction the subcommittee 
staff has worked to the point that we 
are ready to go forward to pinpoint the 
responsibility for this situation. 

Only the possibility that the investi- 
gation could be stopped could spare the 
hoodlums and racketeers from full and 
public disclosure of their sordid activ- 
ities. 

Wednesday the full Committee on 
Government Operations ordered the in- 
vestigation stopped. 

After that action was taken by the 
full Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, I asked that it permit the inves- 
tigation, and others underway, to go for- 
ward. 

The committee turned that request 
down. 

Telegrams have asked where the re- 
sponsibility lies. It lies squarely with 
members of the committee. 

A few typical telegrams from among 
the large number received in the single 
day since the committee action was an- 
nounced are: 

LAKE Lotawanna, Mo., July 15, 1953. 
Hon. CLARE HOFFMAN, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Congratulations on good work. Looking 
forward to your return. 

JOHN E. Scroces, 
2440 Pennway. 
Kansas Crry, Mo., July 15, 1953. 
House GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D. C. 
(Attention: Chairman and all mem- 
bers) 

Re Kansas City labor situation and also 
Detroit: Millions tax money down drain for 
communistic and other investigations but 
not one dime or time for continuation of 
scandals about ex-convicts, hoodlums, and 
strong-arm men running labor organizations. 
Hate to think of not able to work and make 
family living without such as O. L. Rings 
say so. Such as this breeds dictatorship. 
Please, not a dime for hoodlums and roving 
stewards but more money for investigations 
with results. Past investigations here, all 
types, died on the vine. Please inform the 
undersigned who is responsible. 

J. L. Oven, 8004 Holmes. 
R. S. BRE. 

R. S. WADDLE, 

K. F. CARMICHAEL. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., July 16, 1953. 
Representative CLARE HOFFMAN of Michigan: 
We poor working men request continua- 
tion of investigation of corrupt working 
conditions in Kansas City so we can make a 
decent living. 
Sincerely, 
ELLIS FERGUSON, 
JoHN MUEHLBERGER, 
WILLIAM JENKINS, 7142 Lydia. 
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Kansas Crry, Mo., July 16, 1953. 
Representative CLARE HOFFMAN, 
Representative of Michigan: 

Kansas City definitely needs a further in- 
vestigation of the labor situation. If pos- 
sible please return and clear this up perma- 
nently. 

Respectfully, 

Mrs. MONICA WUNDERLICH, 
4349 Wyoming. 
Kansas Crry, Mo., July 16, 1953. 
HOUSE GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS COMMITTEE: 

Upon reading your rejection to the hear- 
ing of our labor problem I want you to know 
that I and virtually all the residents of this 
city feel you have done an injustice and if 
you condone such atrocities committed by 
some of our gangster-minded union leaders 
we might as well give up on having a decent, 
fair, and justifying legislative body to rep- 
resent the citizens of this great Nation. You 
are asking for mob violence, beatings, brib- 
ery, and all the ignominious trends fostered 
by our present labor operations by your ac- 
tions. If you have any concern for your 
country and its people you will stamp out 
such deplorable methods before we are 
confronted with another Hitlerlite in our 
own front yard. 

CHARLES B. DANIELS, Jr. 


Jux 16, 1953. 
CLARE HOFFMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Keep up the good work. Don’t let the 
racketeers ruin our city. Don’t quit till we 
get rid of them. 
Vic REGNIER, 
Kansas City, Kans. 


Jury 17, 1953. 
Representative CLARE HOFFMAN, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Sm: My two daughters, my son-in- 
law, and I watched the investigation of labor 
conditions in Kansas City with feverish in- 
terest. We soon realized that you thought 
clearly and spoke firmly for the right and 
rights of all men in this controversy in- 
cluding our men in Korea. We nicknamed 
you “Galahad” and cheered for your every 
speech. We hope that you will not let your 
hurt pride keep you from defending us all. 
You will then be doing exactly what your 
opponents want you to do—leave us exposed 
to those who think more highly of politics 
than patriotism. Please reconsider for good 
of all America. Your opposition is in the 
minority. 

Sincerely, 
FLORENCE K. DAVIDSON, 
Overland Park, Kans. 


— 


KANSAS CITY, KANS., July 17, 1953. 
Hon. CLARE HOFFMAN, 
United States House of Representatives: 

The people of America, including those of 
Kansas City desperately need and deserve 
the ardent continuation of your congres- 
sional investigation into un-American union 
violations, beatings, racketeering and gun- 
toting—and correction of these conditions. 

Everyone I have talked to fervently hope 
you will carry on, not letting a hand full of 
irate committeemen dissuade you from the 
magnificent work you have started. Don't 
let us down. Please carry on in the name 
of justice and true patriotism. 

CHARLES E. KEYSER, 
Architect. 
Kansas CITY, KANS., July 16, 1953. 
Hon. CLARE HOFFMAN, 
Representative, 
House of Representatives: 

Believe continuation your Kansas City and 
Detroit investigations extremely important 
this country. Please carry on. 

HERSCHEL O. BROWNE. 
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Misston, Kans., July 16, 1953. 
GOVERNMENT HOUSE OPERATIONS COMMITTEE, 
House. of Representatives: 

There could be no better means than to 
disgrace and humiliate the people you serve 
and yourselves than to rescind hearing action 
on the deplorable situation created by some 
of the gangster-minded union leaders of this 
country. I as one of the citizens out of 
thousands am anxiously waiting to see the 
action taken by your committee. Please do 
not fail us in this crisis. 

CHARLES A. MAYER, 8512 Lee Boulevard. 


OVERLAND Park, KANS., July 16, 1953. 
CLARE HOFFMAN, 
Member oj Congress: 
Urgently request you continue labor probe 
Kansas City area. 
J. G. CRAWFORD, 
7001 West 68th Street. 


Those telegrams are typical of the 
many that have been received by me in 
the 24 hours since the newspapers re- 
ported the committee’s action in stop- 
ping the investigation into racketeering. 

Before the committee stopped the in- 
vestigation, I had received hundreds of 
letters and telegrams thanking the com- 
mittee for investigating racketeering. 
To my recollection, every single one of 
those hundreds of communications sup- 
ported the investigation into racketeer- 
ing. Excerpts from a few of those signed 
letters which the committee ignored on 
Wednesday are: 


As a resident of the Greater Kansas City 
area, I am writing to thank you for your 
committee’s investigation of the labor situ- 
ation here. I also want to thank you for 
the excellent personal contribution that I 
think that you made to the questionings. 

Now that you have returned to Washing- 
ton, I hope that you and your committee will 
not forget this situation, but that you will 
continue to develop the information gained 
here in order that this strike situation will 
be completely cleared up. And if necessary 
pass any legislation that would prevent such 
a terrible labor condition to exist again. 


Think you are absolutely correct; let's tear 
this thing apart while at it. 


Please accept my thanks and congratula- 
tions regarding your efforts in the Kansas 
City labor dispute. The entire committee 
is to be commended as to the sincerity of 
their effort, but, in my opinion, it was your 
force and determination and the integrity 
which has characterized your whole public 
life that produced the greatest result. The 
State of Michigan and the United States of 
America is indeed fortunate to have had you 
and men such as you working for the very 
things which made this country great. 


I listened to your investigation of the labor 
dispute in Kansas City and I want you to 
know that all of us who watched television 
thought you were very thorough and right 
in your convictions. We, as citizens, also 
wish to commend you on doing something 
about this after returning to Washington. 
Legislation should be enacted that will pre- 
vent an occurrence of this sort in the future. 


I wish to take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate you and the other members of 
your committee on a fine job you did here 
in Kansas City in bringing to light as to what 
is happening. 

This shutdown of construction has great- 
ly affected me, as I am a member of a com- 
mon labor union. I have a wife and four 
children whom I was forced, because of this 
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unnecessary strike, to send them home to 
my parents, so they would be taken care of. 


I want to take this opportunity to com- 
pliment you on the way you handled the 
recent congressional investigation on the 
union situation in Kansas City. I believe 
that by bringing out the facts regarding 
the cause of the stoppage of work will crys- 
tallize public opinion to a point to where the 
people will demand that laws be enforced, 
You have done your district and your coun- 
try a distinct service by bringing the facts 
to their attention. 


This week I viewed television at the hear- 
ing in Kansas City. I enjoyed your defense 
of the right of an individual to pursue the 
right to work unhampered. That investiga- 
tion has uncovered much and I truly hope 
much more. 


I wish to take this opportunity to thank 
you for coming to Kansas City. 


As an American citizen I feel impelled to 
express to you my appreciation of the fine 
public service you and your committee have 
given Kansas City this week in the labor 
hearings. 


May I express to you my appreciation of 
the splendid work you did last week as a 
member of the joint congressional commit- 
tee in Kansas City. Your findings were a 
shocking revelation to all of us. 


The following front-page headlines 
from the Kansas City papers give a fair 
idea of the situation uncovered by this 
committee. 


Kansas City Star, June 29, 1953: 


Payoff to a Union Man—Testifying at Con- 
gressional Hearing Here, Texas Contractor 
Says He Handed $500 to Labor Leader at 
Armour Boulevard Headquarters. 

Fee as a Shield—Otherwise, Unneeded 
Workers Would Have Been Assigned to Job, 
Witness Says. 

Named as the Recipient—Otto Bowles, 
Springfield, Mo., Who Headed Laborers, Al- 
legedly Received Money. 

Menace to United States—Effect of Con- 
struction Tieup on Defense Work Described 
by Colonel Lincoln. 

Blow to Air Force Plans—Completion of 
Grandview Base Vital to Nation’s Warning 
Net, Engineer Says. 


Kansas City Star, June 30, 1953: 


Labor Rule Is by Force—Citing Strong- 
Arm Tactics of Teamsters’ Boss, J. O. Mack, of 
Carpenters, Says Solution Lies in Interven- 
tion by National Trades Units. 

In Grip of Ring—Perrin McElroy, Head of 
Council Here, Is Captive, Congressional 
Group Is Told. 

Victim on Stand—Beating at Grandview 
Air Force Base Is Described by a Carpenter 
Foreman. 


Kansas City Times, June 30, 1953: 


Had To Hire Extra Men—On Paseo Bridge 
Project, Omaha Contractors Testify, Willard 
Wilkinson Threatened a Strike Unless More 
Workers Were Added. 


Kansas City Times, July 1, 1953: 

Paid To Pacify Teamsters—Contractor 
Testifies That a Roving Steward Received 
$4,706.12 in Five Months—Caprice Sent Men 
Out at Claycomo. 


Kansas City Times, July 2, 1953: 

Stewards Cost $156,958—For Little in the 
Way of Work, the O. R. Burden Co. Paid Them 
About $1,200 a Month—Witness and Cali- 
fornia Lawmaker at Odds. 
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Kansas City Star, July 2, 1953: 


Quits a Union in Terror—Testimony of 
Edward Chevlin Concerning Deputy Sheriffs 
With Guns and Goons All Over Place at 
Teamsters’ Headquarters Moves Congressman 
To Urge That Federal Grand Jury Make Probe. 

Says O. L. Ring Beat Him—Longtime 
Union Official Declares He Was Saved From 
Death Only When Another Man Pulled Off 
Truck Driver Boss, 


Kansas City Star, July 3, 1953: 

Ring Blocking War Effort—Accusation 
That Teamster Leader Is Keeping Govern- 
ment From Obtaining Ammunition Is Made 
by Representative WINGATE Lucas Following 
Testimony on Dispute Issues. 

“No” on Back To Work. 


Kansas City Times, July 3, 1953: 
Attack on Other Unions. 


Let me quote from an editorial of the 
Detroit Free Press of June 13, 1953, 
which, after referring to conditions 
which have existed for more than a dec- 
ade, said: 


Individual operators of rival coin machine 
businesses and proprietors of public places in 
which they are installed, have told frighten- 
ing stories of extortion and threats which are 
reminiscent of the worst type of prohibition 
era gang operations. 

Establishments have been dynamited, win- 
dows have been broken, acid thrown over 
fixtures, and individuals have been threat- 
ened with bodily harm. 

This was the penalty for disobeying the 
union bosses who, according to testimony, 
tightly controlled the business, allocated good 
spots for installations, and forced not only 
employees of the operating companies but 
the proprietors themselves to join the 
union—at stiff fees. 

Who let them get away with it? 

There are laws on the statute books of 
Michigan which make extortion, assault, and 
conspiracy high crimes. 

The law-enforcement agencies cannot 
claim they knew nothing of what was 
going on. 

Witnesses testified that they sought action 
from the police and the prosecutor and failed 
to get it. 

The argument that it was impossible to 
get evidence, the one usually fallen back on 
by the prosecutor, is hardly valid. 

Representative Horrman seems to be 
getting it. 


An editorial from the Detroit News of 
the same date, June 13, 1953, reads: 
JUKEBOX RACKET—CASE FOR A ONE-MAN JURY 


One day of hearings by Representative 
HorrMan’s congressional subcommittee suf- 
ficed to expose conditions of criminality in 
the jukebox and coin-machine trade that 
shame local law-enforcement agencies. 

It is not a new story. As long as a dozen 
years ago there were rumors of a racket in 
the business, later to be confirmed by spo- 
radic outbreaks of “Jukebox wars.” The Ke- 
fauver committee was to find, only a couple 
of years ago, that the country’s “most vicious 
criminal elements” had infiltrated it. 

Nor is it a novelty to have the Teamsters 
Union revealed as an ally and partner in this 
kind of racket. The tactics of intimidation 
with occasional violence attributed to Wil- 
liam E. Bufalino’s (jukebox) Local 985 are 
reminiscent of those used by the Teamsters 
in a 1946 effort to “organize” independent 
grocers. 

Then as now the police were criticized for 
inaction, though, again as now, the criticism 
was not entirely deserved. Intimidation by 
threat or even in the quick tossing of a dyna- 
mite or stink bomb from a passing car are 
not kinds of crime that yield readily to police 
investigation, when the motives are rooted 
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in conspiracy. The shame to which the con- 
gressional committee has exposed local law 
enforcement is the shame, rather, of a fail- 
ure to recognize the limitations of the most 
diligent police work. It is the shame of fail- 
ing to set in motion the agencies that much 
experience has shown capable of dealing 
with criminal forces of the kind in question. 

It took a one-man grand jury to halt the 
Teamsters’ attempted domination of the 
local food trade. It will take a one-man 
grand jury to deal with the jukebox racket, 
whose threat to the peace of the commu- 
nity the congressional inquiry has left clear 
for all to see. 

Information and belief that crime has 
been committed is the condition requisite 
to the impaneling of such a body. In one 
day the congressional inquiry supplied in- 
formation of dynamitings, of extortion, and 
of violations—apparently for profit—of the 
State labor laws. 

The first move toward calling a grand 
jury lies with Prosecutor O’Brien, who, it ap- 
pears, should have moved some time ago. 
He will wisely move now. 

An editorial from the Kansas City 
Times of July 2, 1953, reads as follows: 

GRIM STORY To THE PUBLIC 


The wretched story is unfolding before the 
eyes of television viewers throughout this 
area. Such a closeup contact with witnesses 
from both union leaders and business gives 
a special force to the ominous purpose and 
methods that have produced this virtually 
total shutdown of Greater Kansas City con- 
struction. ; 

Over the main line of the testimony loom 
the figures of the teamsters’ O. L. Ring and 
his allies, particularly Willard Wilkinson of 
the heavy construction laborers. From J. O. 
Mack, president of the carpenters’ district 
council and others, the public has received a 
direct report on Ring's drive for power over 
other unions by strong-arm methods. 

From many witnesses the public has been 
told of reckless actions by arrogant repre- 
sentatives of the teamsters and allies—roving 
stewards forced on the contractors at fan- 
tastic wages, union control of construction 
and feather-bedding. According to the testi- 
mony the threat is closing the job in a burst 
of fury. One member of the congressional 
committee described it as a form of black- 
mail. The cost to the public is increases 
ranging up to 15 percent in the amount of 
the contractors’ bids. 

Now the public is hearing directly from 
men who have been beaten by the strong-arm 
boys. These were the demonstrations that 
punctuated the constant threats of beatings. 

The resulting chaos is dramatized by the 
shattering of the Building and Construction 
Trades Council. It was set up as a means 
of ironing out disputes and maintaining or- 
der in the construction industry. Now it is 
completely wrecked. 

A ruthless campaign has been directed 
against both employers and other unions for 
the same apparent purpose—complete dom- 
ination. Greater Kansas City is left with 
a shutdown. that undermines its economy. 
By investigating Congressmen it is threat- 
ened with losing Government construction 
jobs in the future. But any goal of com- 
plete domination has been set far back in the 
process, 

Ruthless goals don’t thrive in a spotlight 
such as has been attracted to the congres- 
sional investigation. The public, including 
the thousands of men off the jobs, is getting 
the story with all the force of direct con- 
tact. Congress is putting together a vast 
story of aggression that reaches into other 
cities. The forces of law enforcement are 
finally stirring and so, we suspect, are the 
top officials at the Pentagon. They are re- 
sponsible for military construction. 

The first big step toward solving a problem 
is to bring out the facts, They are coming 
out. 
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Another special subcommittee investi- 
gation stopped by the same action on 
Wednesday is that into public housing. 

At the urgent repeated requests of the 
city council and other responsible groups, 
the Special Subcommittee on Public 
Housing looked into the expenditure 
of tens of millions of dollars of Federal 
money on federally subsidized housing 
in Los Angeles being built over the ob- 
jections of the people, as expressed in 
a referendum, and the city government, 

Of this investigation, the Washing- 
ton Times-Herald said, on May 29, 1953, 
in part: 

PUBLIC HOUSERS IN ACTION 

A House subcommittee headed by Repre- 
sentative HOFFMAN, Republican, of Michigan, 
has been looking into the expenditure of 
Federal funds by local public housing au- 
thorities. It has uncovered a mare’s nest 
in Los Angeles, * * * 

Representative Horrman and his subcom- 
mittee, we hope, will reach Chicago in due 
time. When they get there, they might 
like to summon Mayor Kennelly and ask 
him just what kind of a housing authority 
he is running, anyway. 


Commenting on the extent of pay- 
ments supposedly for legal fees by the 
housing authority, which was revealed 
at the hearings, the Los Angeles Herald 
Express said, in part: 

Hovsine’s Far LEGAL Fees SHOCK PEOPLE 

The size of attorneys’ fees in connection 
with the city’s “white elephant” $110 million 
Federal housing project, born and corn-fed 
during the Mayor Fletcher Bowron admin- 
istration, constitutes a public scandal and 
a resounding shock to the taxpayers, who 
never wanted the crazy thing in the first 
place. 

A grand jury investigation of the whole 
thing would be a healthy move. 


Within 2 weeks of the issuance of the 
special subcommittee’s report on Los 
Angeles public housing, the press carried 
the announcement that the public hous- 
ers themselves were dropping over half 
the entire Los Angeles project, saving 
the Federal Treasury tens of millions of 
dollars and ending that disruptive, 3- 
year-old controversy. 

We have substantial evidence that 
similar situations exist in many other 
cities where millions of Federal money 
are going down the drain. 

The action of last Wednesday stopped 
only investigation into these scan- 

Some have inquired as to why I can- 
not go along with the «activities of the 
subcommittees, or for that matter, with 
the reports put out by the full com- 
mittee. Permit a current illustration 
showing why I must express my own 
views: 

Tuesday afternoon at 4:45, the Riehl- 
man subcommittee gave me a proposed 
report consisting of 30 mimeographed 
pages to be presented to the full com- 
mittee the following morning at 10 
o’clock. Lack of time and other duties 
prevented a careful reading of that re- 
port. 

Wednesday morning it was presented 
to the full committee as the unanimous 
report of the subcommittee. It was con- 
sidered by the full committee for per- 
haps 15 or 20 minutes and then, by the 
action of the committee, reported out. 
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I reserved, amid laughter, the right to 
file additional views. Yesterday after- 
noon I had my first opportunity to go 
over the report. That I did. While it is 
evident that the staff of the committee 
has done a great deal of work and pre- 
sents much factual material, it seemed 
to me that it reached a wrong conclu- 
sion. Last evening, the Evening Star, as 
did the report, carried five requests made 
by the committee of Government offi- 
cials. The Star carried an AP report 
captioned: “House Members Prod Wil- 
son to Revamp Military Buying.” 

In addition to prodding Wilson, my 
conclusion was that the subcommittee 
staff and the subcommittee reached the 
erroneous conclusion that it was more 
capable of organizing and planning for 
the activities of the Defense Department 
than were Mr. Wilson and his assistant, 
Mr. Kyes, who have records of accomp- 
lishment in both planning and produc- 
tion. 

I cannot go along with any such con- 
clusion, and my views were so expressed 
in a dissenting report filed with the re- 
port of the full committee which adopt- 
ed the Riehlman subcommittee sugges- 
tion that Wilson accelerate its activities 
and that, by October 1, he tell the sub- 
committee and its staff what his future 
program was to be, so that they might, if 
necessary, revise it. Insofar as I am 
personally concerned, I prefer to let Mr. 
Wilson, Mr. Kyes, and the assistants se- 
lected by them, go ahead, even if they 
must proceed without the approval of 
the Riehlman subcommittee. 

My request as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations that 
the subcommittee chairmen, during the 
recess of the Congress, curtail their ac- 
tivities, was, in the interest of economy 
and efficiency, a reasonable one. The 
action of the full committee which, at 
their: request, raised the subcommittees 
to the status of regular standing com- 
mittee of the House, with authority not 
possessed by the regular committees to 
hold hearings within and without the 
United States, to appoint and retain an 
unlimited number of employees at un- 
limited compensation—the compensa- 
tion of regular standing committees is 
limited—can only result in duplication 
of effort, waste, and inefficiency. The 
further action of the committee in abol- 
ishing all special subcommittees which 
have rendered.an exceptionally effective 
service was unjustified. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 
All time has expired. 

The Clerk will read the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives does not favor the Reorganization Plan 
No. 8 transmitted to Congress by the Presi- 
dent on June 1, 1953. 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the resolution 
back to the House with the recommenda- 
tion that the resolution be rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
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Mr. Forp, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the res- 
olution (H. Res. 262) disapproving Re- 
organization Plan No. 8 of 1953, had di- 
rected him to report the resolution back 
to the House with the recommendation 
that the resolution be not agreed to. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report 
the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives does not favor the Reorganization Plan 
No. 8 transmitted to Congress by the Presi- 
dent on June 1, 1953. 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state the parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, this 
resolution being in the nature of a dis- 
approving resolution requires a “no” 
vote if the Member is in favor of the 
President’s plan and requires a “yea” 
vote if the Member is opposed to the 
President’s plan. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has 
stated the situation accurately. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state the parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, is it 
possible to make an announcement at 
this time as to the program for next 
week? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman may 
ask unanimous consent for that purpose. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be recog- 
nized for the purpose of announcing the 
program, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR NEXT 
WEEK 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, first of 
all I want to announce that the bill hay- 
ing to do with the transportation of 
fireworks in interstate commerce was 
scheduled to be taken up today. I am 
informed that there will very likely be 
a rollcall on this particular matter be- 
fore us, which would bring us to about 
4 o'clock. As the result of that I am 
doubtful whether it would be advisable 
to commence the consideration of the 
fireworks bill this evening., However, 
that can be determined a little later. 
But, in view of the fact that there would 
very likely be a rollcall vote, I thought 
it would be advisable to announce the 
program at this time because Members 
might otherwise leave the Chamber. 

On Monday the calling of the Consent 
Calendar is in order and we expect to 
call it. The bill H. R. 157 having to do 
with taxing admissions in moving-pic- 
ture theaters will be called up. The fire- 
works bill, H. R. 116, will be taken up. 

If there is a record vote to be taken 
on the passage of any bill that might 
be called up on Monday, that vote will go 
over until Tuesday. 

In connection with the calling of the 
bills on the Consent Calendar, I sincere- 
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ly hope that the Members having bills 
which are properly on the Consent Cal- 
ender, will let them be taken up in the 
regular way on the Consent Calendar 
rather than to undertake to have them 
considered under individual unanimous- 
consent requests because that method 
so many times involves us in difficulties. 

As we approach the end of the session, 
of course, we will arrange to have the 
Consent Calendar called sufficiently so 
that every Member will be given a 
chance to offer such bills as may prop- 
erly be considered on the Consent Cal- 
endar. 

On Tuesday the Private Calendar will 
be called. The House will take up for 
consideration the mutual security ap- 
propriation bill. I do not know how 
long general debate might be expected 
to last on that measure, but I think it 
should be understood that if we get to it, 
the reading of the bill for amendment 
might begin Tuesday. 

On Wednesday, and for the balance of 
the week, the program will be as fol- 
lows: We will continue the considera- 
tion of the Mutual Security appropria- 
tion bill. Other bills scheduled for con- 
sideration are H. R. 6342, Federal build- 
ing construction; H. R. 356, amending 
the Railroad Retirement Act; H. R. 
5894, on trade agreements; and H. Res. 
296, the Texas City investigations; and 
H. Res, 217, the resolution having to do 
with investigations of foundations; and 
H. R. 613, pertaining to loan of naval 
vessels, 

Any further business will be an- 
nounced at the appropriate time. 

Of course, conference reports are in 
order at any time, and we expect that 
numerous conference reports will be 
coming in for action next week, particu- 
larly on appropriation bills. 

Bills will not necessarily be called in 
the order of this listing. I think it 
should be suggested that a Saturday ses- 
sion is a very definite probability; that 
is, Saturday a week from tomorrow. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order on Calendar Wednesday next may 
be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. What is the subversive 
foundations bill? Is that an effort to 
revive the Cox committee that completed 
its investigation during the last ses- 
sion? 

Mr.HALLECK. Thegentleman knows 
without asking me what the resolution 
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pertains to. I have not examined the 
resolution carefully, but I think it is 
probably worded very much as was the 
so-called Cox resolution, but whether 
that is so or not, I do not know. 

Mr. YATES. Is the purpose the ap- 
pointment of a select committee? 

Mr. HALLECK. Yes; it is. It has 
been reported by the Rules Committee. 

Mr. YATES. And it will come up 
next week? 

Mr. HALLECK. It is programed, and 
so far as I know, it will. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 8 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Bow) there 
were—ayes 6, noes 115. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present, and I make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER, Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members, and the Clerk will call 
the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 11, nays 310, not voting 110, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 93] 
YEAS—11 
Bennett, Mich. Meader 
Condon O’Konski Williams, Miss. 
Dodd Rooney Winstead 
Dowdy Smith, Miss. 
NAYS—310 

Abbitt Byrnes, Wis. Friedel 
Abernethy Camp Fulton 
Adair Campbell Garmatz 
Addonizio Canfield Gary 
Albert Cannon Gathings 
Allen, Calif. Carlyle Gavin 
Allen, II. Carnahan Gentry 
Andersen, Carrigg George 

H. Carl Cederberg Golden 
Andresen, Chelf Goodwin 

August H. Chenoweth Gordon 
Andrews Church Graham 
Angell Clardy Grant 
Arends Cole, Mo Gregory 
Auchincloss Cole, N. Y. Gross 

yres Colmer Gubser 
Baker Cooley Gwinn 
Bates Coon Hagen, Calif. 
Battle Cooper Hagen, Minn, 
Beamer Corbett Haley 
Belcher Cotton Halleck 
Bender Cretella Harden 
Bennett, Fla Crosser Hardy 
Bentley Crumpacker Harris 
Bentsen Cunningham Harrison, Nebr. 
Betts Curtis,Mass. Harrison, Va, 
Bishop Curtis, Mo. Hart 
Blatnik Curtis, Nebr. Harvey 

e Hays, Ark. 

Boland Davis, Tenn. Hays, Ohio 
Bolton, Davis, Wis ong 

Frances P. Dawson, Utah Heselton 
Bolton, Deane Hess 

Oliver P. Dempsey Hiestand 
Bonin Devereux Hill 
Bonner D'Ewart Hillelson 
Bow Dorn, N. Y. Hillings 
Boykin Dorn, S. C. Hoeven 
Bramblett Doyle Holifield 
Bray Durham Holmes 
Brooks, La. Eberharter Holt 
Brooks, Tex. Edmondson Horan 
Brown, Ga. Elliott Howell 
Brown, Ohio Ellsworth 
Brownson Evins Hyde 
Broyhill Fallon Ikard 
Budge Fenton Jackson 
Burdick Forand James 
Burleson Ford Jarman 
Busbey F. Jenkins 
Bush Fountain Jensen 
Byrd Frazier Johnson 
Byrne, Pa, Frelinghuysen Jonas, N.C. 
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Jones, Ala. Murray Scrivner 
Jones, Mo. Nelson Scudder 
Jones, N. O. Nicholson Secrest 
Judd Norblad Selden 
Karsten, Mo. Norrell Shelley 
Kean Oakman Short 
Kearns O'Brien, III. Shuford 
Keating O'Brien, Mich. Sieminski 
O'Hara, III. ikes 
Kersten, Wis. O'Neill Simpson, III 
Kilburn Osmers Smith, Kans. 
King, Calif. Ostertag Smith, Va. 
King, Pa, Passman Smith, Wis. 
Knox Patman 5 
Krueger Patten Springer 
Patterson S 
Landrum Pelly Stauffer 
Lanham Perkins Steed 
Lantaff Prost Sullivan 
LeCompte Pilcher ber 
Lesinski Pillion Talle 
Long Poage Taylor 
Lovre Poff Thomas 
Lucas Polk Thompson, La, 
Lyle Price Thompson, 
McCormack Priest Mich. 
och Prouty Thompson, Tex, 
McDonough Rabeut Thornberry 
McGregor Radwan Trimble 
McIntire Tuck 
McMillan Ray Van Pelt 
Machrowicz Rayburn Van Zandt 
Mack, Ill. Reece, Tenn, Velde 
Mack, Wash. Reed, N. Y. Vorys 
Madden „ Vursell 
Magnuson Regan Walter 
Mahon Rhodes, Ariz. Wampler 
Mailliard Rhodes, Pa. Warburton 
Marshall Riehlman Weichel 
Martin, Iowa Riley Wickersham 
Matthews Rivers Widnall 
Merrow Roberts Williams, N. Y. 
Metcalf Robsion, Ky. Willis 
Miller, Calif, Rodino Wilson, Ind. 
Miller, Kans, Rogers, Colo. Wilson, Tex. 
Miller, Md. Rogers, Fla Withrow 
Miller, Nebr. Rogers, Mass. Wolcott 
Mills Sadlak Wolverton 
Mollohan St. George Yates 
Morrison Saylor Young 
Moss Schenck Younger 
Mumma Scott Zablocki 
NOT VOTING—110 
Alexander y Multer 
Ashmore Gambie Neal 
Aspinall Granahan O'Brien, N. Y. 
Bailey Green (0) 8 
Barden Hale Philbin 
Barrett Hand Phillips 
Becker Harrison, Wyo. Powell 
Berry Hébert Preston 
Bolling Heller Reams 
Bosch Hinshaw Reed, III. 
Bowler Hoffman, III Ri 
Buchanan Hoffman, Mich. Robeson, Va. 
Buckley Holtzman Rogers, Tex. 
Case Hope Roosevelt 
Celler Hosmer Scherer 
Chatham Hunter Seely-Brown 
Chiperfield Javits Shafer 
Chudoff Jonas, Ill, Sheehan 
Clevenger Kearney Sheppard 
Coudert Kelley, Pa. Simpson, Pa. 
Davis, Ga. Kelly, N. Y. 
Dawson, Ill. Keogh Stringfellow 
Delaney Kilday Sutton 
Dero Kirwan Teague 
Dies Klein Tollefson 
Dingell Kluczynski tt 
Dollinger Lane Vinson 
Dolliver Latham Wainwright 
Dondero McCarthy Watts 
Donohue McConnell Westland 
Donovan McVey n 
Engle Mason Wheeler 
Feighan Merrill Whitten 
Fernandez Miller, N. Y. Wigglesworth 
Fine Morano Wilson, Calif, 
Fino Morgan Yorty 
Fisher Moulder 


So (a majority of the authorized mem- 
bership of the House not having voted 
in favor thereof) the resolution was re- 
jected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Wigglesworth with Mr. Preston. 

Mr. Reed of Illinois with Mr. Keogh. 

Mr. McVey with Mr. Fogarty. 

Mr. Bosch with Mr. Klein. 

Mr. Becker with Mr. Dies. 
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Wainwright with Mr. Aspinall, 

Utt with Mr. Heller. 

Stringfellow with Mr. Bailey. 

Sheehan with Mr. Dollinger. 
Seely-Brown with Mr. Rogers of Texas, 
Hoffman of Illinois with Mr. Roosevelt, 
. Jonas of Illinois with Mr, Ashmore. 
Case with Mr. Yorty. 

Coudert with Mr. Holtzman. 
Derounian with Mr. Whitten. 

Dolliver with Mr. Celler. 

Dondero with Mr. Barden. ; 

Fino with Mr. Green. 

Gamble with Mr. Granahan. 

Hand with Mr. Barrett. 

Phillips with Mr. Chudoff. 

Scherer with Mr. Buckley. 

Kearney with Mr. Davis of Georgia. 
Hosmer with Mr. Delaney. 

Simpson of Pennsylvania with Mr. Din- 


Miller of New York with Mr. Hébert. 
Morano with Mr. O’Brien of New York. 
Chiperfield with Mr. Sheppard. 
Westland with Mr. Bowler, 

Clevenger with Mr. Multer. 

Hunter with Mrs. Buchanan, 

Shafer with Mr. McCarthy, 

Latham with Mr. Watts. 

McConnell with Mr. Sutton. 

Hope with Mr. Fernandez. 

Tollefson with Mr. Powell. 

Neal with Mr. Lane. 

Hale with Mr. Philbin. 

Harrison of Wyoming with Mr. Dono- 


Small with Mr. Bolling. 

Hinshaw with Mr. Kirwan. 

Mason with Mr. Kilday. 

O'Hara of Minnesota with Mr. Kelley 
of Pennsylvania. 
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Mr. Reams with Mr, Feighan. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
The doors were opened. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan (at the 
request of Mr. REED of New York) was 
given permission to address the House 
for 20 minutes on Monday, July 20, 1953, 
following the legislative program of the 
day and any special orders heretofore 
entered. 


` 


PERMISSION TO FILE REPORTS ON 
CERTAIN BILLS 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Ways and Means have un- 
til midnight tonight to file a report on 
each of the following bills: 

H. R. 5303, providing for unemploy- 
ment insurance coverage for merchant 
seamen employed on vessels operated for 
the account of the United States. 

H. R. 5148, continuation for 1 year of 
suspension of certain import duties on 
metal scrap. 

H. R. 5534, providing for a 1-year sus- 
pension of import duties on aluminum 
and aluminum alloys. 

H. R. 222, providing for a 2-year sus- 
pension of import duties on crude 
bauxite. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 
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AMENDMENT OF NARCOTIC DRUGS 
IMPORT AND EXPORT ACT 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 5561) to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code and the Narcotic Drugs 
Import and Export Act so as to provide 
that certain drugs which are or may be 
chemically synthesized shall be included 
within the classification of narcotic 


drugs. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I should be glad to make a short ex- 
planation of the bill. They are making 
synthetic narcotics now which are not 
covered under the law. The result is 
they cannot enforce the law without this 
legislation. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I concur in the state- 
ment made by the distinguished chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee. 
This bill was unanimously reported by 
the committee, and those of us on this 
side are strongly supporting it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc— 

DEFINITION OF “NARCOTIC DRUGS” 

Srcrro 1. Section 3228 of the Internal 
Revenue Code is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection: 

“(g) Narcotic drugs: The words ‘narcotic 
drugs’ as used in this part and subchapter A 
of chapter 23, shall mean any of the follow- 
ing, whether produced directly or indirectly 
by extraction from substances of vegetable 
origin, or independently by means of chem- 
ical synthesis, or by a combination of extrac- 
tion and chemical synthesis: 

“(1) Opium, isonipecaine, coca leaves, and 
opiate; 

“(2) Any compound, manufacture, salt, 
derivative, or preparation of opium, isoni- 
pecaine, coca leaves, or opiate; 

“(3) Any substance (and any compound, 
manufacture, salt, derivative, or preparation 
thereof) which is chemically identical with 
any of the substances referred to in clauses 
(1) and (2).” 

p TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS 

Sec. 2. Section 2550 (a) of the Internal 
Revenue Code (relating to tax on opium and 
coca leaves) is amended by striking out 
“opium, isonipecaine, coca leaves, opiate, any 
compound, salt, derivative, or preparation 
thereof,” and by inserting in lieu thereof 
“narcotic drugs.” 

Sec, 3. (a) Section 2558 (b) of the Internal 
Revenue Code is amended (1) by striking 
out “opium, coca leaves, isonipecaine, 
opiates, and all salts, derivatives, and prep- 
arations of opium, coca leaves, isonipecaine, 
and opiates,” and by inserting in lieu thereof 
“narcotic drugs,” and (2) by striking out 
“None of the aforesaid drugs” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “No narcotic drugs.” 

(b) Sections 2564 (b), 3220 (g), and 3222 
(c) (1) of the Internal Revenue Code are 
each amended by striking out “opium or coca 
leaves, their salts, derivatives, or prepara- 
tions” and by inserting in lieu thereof “nar- 
cotic drugs.” 

Sec. 4. Section 2565 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code is amended by striking out all that 
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follows “Subsection (d),“ and by inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“Narcotic drugs: 

“Subsection (g).“ 

Src. 5. Section 3220 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code (relating to tax on narcotics) is 
amended by striking out “opium, coca leaves, 
isonipecaine, or opiate, or any compound, 
manufacture, salt, derivative, or preparation 
thereof,” and by inserting in lieu thereof 
“narcotic drugs.” 

Sec. 6. Subchapter A of chapter 23 of the 
Internal Revenue Code and part V of sub- 
chapter A of chapter 27 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code are amended by striking out “the 
drugs mentioned in section 2550 (a),” “any 
of the drugs mentioned in section 2550 (a),” 
“any of the drugs mentioned in section 3220,” 
“any of the aforesaid drugs,” and “the afore- 
said drugs,” wherever those words appear, 
and by inserting in lieu thereof “narcotic 
drugs.” 

Sec. 7. Sections 3228 (e) and 3228 (f) of 
the Internal Revenue Code are each amended 
by striking out “and subchapter A of chap- 
ter 23.” 

Sec. 8. Paragraph (a) of the first section 
of the Narcotic Drugs Import and Export 
Act (21 U. S. C., sec. 171 (a)) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(a) The term ‘narcotic drug’ shall have 
the meaning ascribed to the term ‘narcotic 
drugs’ by section 3228 (g) of the Internal 
Revenue Code; the term ‘isonipecaine’ shall 
have the meaning ascribed to that term by 
section 3228 (e) of such code; and the term 
‘opiate’ shall have the meaning ascribed to 
that term by section 3228 (f) of such code.“ 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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EXTENDING TO TRUST TERRITORY 
OF THE PACIFIC ISLANDS CER- 
TAIN PROVISIONS OF INTERNAL 
REVENUE CODE RELATING TO 
NARCOTICS 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of the bill (H. R. 
5257) to extend to the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands certain provisions 
of the Internal Revenue Code relating to 
narcotics. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
this bill, H. R. 5257, simply extends to 
the Trust Territories of the Pacific 
Islands certain provisions of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code relating to narcotics. 
The legislation is required to provide for 
the orderly supply of narcotic drugs for 
medical purposes in the Trust Territory. 
The bill was reported unanimously by 
the Ways and Means Committee. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, the same state- 
ment applies to this bill as applied to the 
previous bill. It was unanimously re- 
ported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and those of us on the minority 
side are strongly supporting the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 2563 of the 
Internal Revenue Code (relating to Terri- 
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torial extent of law) is amended by inserting 

“the Territory of the Pacific Islands,” imme- 

diately after “the insular possessions of the 

United States,”. 

Sec. 2. (a) The heading of section 2564 of 
the Internal Revenue Code is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 2564. Administration in Puerto Rico, 
the Trust Territory of the Pa- 
cific Islands, the Canal Zone, 
and the Virgin Islands.” 

(b) Section 2564 (a) of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) Puerto Rico and the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands: In Puerto Rico and 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 
the administration of this subchapter and 
part V of subchapter A of chapter 27, the 
collection of the special tax imposed by sec- 
tion 3220 of chapter 27, and the issuance of 
the order forms specified in section 2554 
shall be performed by the appropriate in- 
ternal revenue officers of those governments, 
and all revenues collected thereunder in 
Puerto Rico and the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands shall accrue intact to the 
general governments thereof, respectively. 
The highest court of original jurisdiction of 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 
shall possess and exercise jurisdiction in all 
cases arising in such Territory under this 
subchapter and part V of subchapter A of 
chapter 27.” 

Sec. 3. Section 2554 (h) (1) of the Internal 
Revenue Code is amended by striking out 

“PHILIPPINE ISLANDS” and “Philippine Is- 
lands” and inserting in lieu thereof, re- 
spectively, “TRUST TERRITORY OF THE PACIFIC 

ISLANDS” and “Trust Territory of the Pacific 

Islands.” 

Sec. 4. Section 2565 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

“Territory: 

“Subsection (g).” 

Sec. 5. Section 3228 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code (relating to definitions) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(g) Territory: As used in this part and 
subchapter A of chapter 23, (1) the word 
‘Territory’ shall include the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands, and (2) the word Ter- 
ritorial’ shall refiect such inclusion.” 

Sec. 6. The amendments made by this act 
shall take effect on the 1st day of the 3d 
month which begins more than 10 days after 
the date of enactment of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


THE GERMAN EXPELLEES 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, in 1945 and 1946, as a result of 
the Yalta and Potsdam agreements, more 
than 15 million Germans were expelled 
and driven from their homes in the Ger- 
man provinces east of the Oder-Neisse 
line and in the various east European 
countries. Three million of these did not 
survive the experience: They were killed 
by Communist soldiers, perished on their 
way to the west, or died soon thereafter 
because of the tremendous hardship they 
had suffered. 
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About 8.2 million expellees went to 
West Germany, while about 4 million of 
them stopped their wagon trains in the 
present Soviet Zone, most of them saving 
nothing but their bare lives. 

Of the 8.2 million expellees in West 
Germany today, two-thirds are from the 
German provinces of East Prussia, Pom- 
erania, Silesia, and so forth, which, 
until a final peace settlement, have been 
placed under Polish and Soviet-Russian 
administration. The other one-third of 
the total comprises ethnic Germans who 
have been citizens of various east Euro- 
pean countries and whose families have 
often been settled there for many gen- 
erations, some as long as 700 years. 

In addition, about 1.9 million refugees 
since 1945 fled from the Soviet Zone into 
West Germany, mostly victims of the 
Soviet terror, their numbers being con- 
tinuously augmented by new groups of 
escapees. Furthermore, there are about 
200,000 refugees and displaced persons 
of non-German nationality in West 
Germany. 

The expellees in West Germany are 
fully participating in the political life 
of the Federal Republic there. In order 
to look after the economic and social 
interests they have formed the Central 
Association of Expellee Germans with 
offices on the federal, land, district, and 
locallevels. They are represented in the 
Federal Parliament by 62—out of a total 
of 412—deputies of their own groups 
who, although scattered in various par- 
ties, support their political interests. 

In its efforts to integrate the expellees 
into the West German economy, the West 

German Government has expended the 
equivalent of $6 billion since 1945. This 
is four times the total amount of foreign 
aid we have granted to West Germany. 

While it has thereby succeeded in giv- 
ing employment to 35 percent of the ex- 
pellees, and has provided another 45 
percent with some kind of work, there 
still remains the serious problem of giv- 
ing hope and the semblance of a new 
start in life to the remaining 20 per- 
cent. 

Upon the initiative of its expellee 
deputies, headed by Dr. Linus Kather, 
of the Christian Democratic Union—Dr. 
Adenauer’s party—the West German 
Federal Parliament last year enacted a 
law on the equalization of burdens, 
mortgaging all West German property 
up to 50 percent. The proceeds there- 
from, over a period of 30 years, go into 
a special fund out of which compensa- 
tion for loss of property is to be paid to 
expellees and several other categories of 
people who have suffered in the late war. 

A special bank for expellees has been 
established in Bonn-Godesberg in order 
to administer the proceeds accruing 
from this remarkable law, to extend 
credits to individual expellees to help 
them in getting on their own feet, and 
to act as a general clearing center. The 
Expellee Bank has up to this time cred- 
its to the equivalent amount of $200 
million. 

However, the task of integrating ex- 
pellees into the West German economy 
will require, over a period of 6 years, a 
total amount equivalent of $5.5 billion. 
Two thirds of this sum can be expected 
to come out of the proceeds of the equali- 
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zation of burdens law, the budgetary 

provisions of the federal and Lander 

governments, and private investment. 

The remaining third, of $1.8 billion, will 

have to be raised in other ways. 

The most important task for which 
the Expellee Bank needs immediate 
funds is the building of housing units. 

Today, more than 8 years after they 
have been driven from their homes, 
about 300,000 expellees are still in camps 
living under depressing conditions. 
Their patient hope of finding even a 
temporary home is slowly giving way to 
sullen despair. They are in danger of 
falling under the influence of leftist and 
rightist radicals. 

These unfortunate people comprise 
about 70,000 families. The cost of erect- 
ing a housing unit in West Germany to- 
day amounts to the equivalent of $3,000. 
Thus it would cost $210,000,000 to pro- 
vide housing units for these 70,000 fami- 
lies. I understand that West German 
sources will advance two-thirds of the 
totalsum. Therefore, the amount of $70 
million will be needed to cover the re- 
mainder and reach the goal. 

I propose, therefore, that the United 
States loah the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many $70 million for this purpose, and 
I have today introduced a bill to that 
effect. The text of this bill follows: 

A bill to authorize a loan to the German Fed- 
eral Republic for the purpose of providing 
housing units for expellees from Eastern 
Germany and other persons who have fied 
from Communist-occupied areas of Europe 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 

the Treasury is authorized and directed to 

loan the German Federal Republic the sum 
of $70 million, which shall be transferred 
to the Expellee Bank and used for the pur- 
pose of providing housing for expellees from 

Eastern Germany and other persons who 

have fied from Communist-occupied areas of 

Europe to West Germany, and who are forced 

to live under depressing conditions due to 

lack of adequate housing facilities. 

Sec. 2. Such loan shall be made upon such 
terms and conditions (including provision 
for complete repayment in not more than 
35 years and for interest at a rate comparable 
with that prevailing for long-term bonds of 
the United States) as the President shall 
determine to be appropriate. 


This money should not be granted as a 
subsidy. People of self-respect do not 
wish to be subsidized, but insist on pay- 
ing their own fare. Germans are peo- 
ple of self-respect. Thus the money 
should be advanced as a loan to the Ex- 
pellee Bank with a long-term credit at 
a low interest rate. 

Final abolishment in West Germany of 
the depressing camp existence for ex- 
pellee families, the establishment of real 
homes, and the beginning of a new citi- 
zen’s life for these unfortunate victims 
of the last war will surely be a worthwhile 
accomplishment. 

And it will redress, in some measure, 
the wrongs we have perpetrated through 
our Government in agreeing at Yalta and 
Potsdam to the removal of these unfortu- 
nate people from their life-long homes 
in East Germany and Eastern Europe. 

Beyond this, this loan will have a good 
effect upon the 4 million expellees in the 
Soviet Zone who are eagerly listening to 
every bit of news of their still-more-for- 
tunate kinsmen in West Germany. It 
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will most certainly encourage them in 
their heroic resistance to the Communist 
tyrants and in their work toward the day 
when they will succeed in throwing off 
the shackles of their hated Soviet slave- 
holders, 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House on Monday, July 20, for 10 min- 
utes, following the legislative program 
of the day and any special orders here- 
tofore entered. 


COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES 


Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to proceed for 1 minute 
to make an announcement. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? Y 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, quite a lot 
of interest has been evidenced by Mem- 
bers of Congress as well as the general 
public concerning a hearing the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities will 
hold next Tuesday, July 21, at 2 o'clock. 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam has requested 
the privilege of testifying at that time 
and such permission has been unani- 
mously granted by the committee. The 
place set at the present time for the 
hearing is the room of the Committee on 
Education and Labor, 429 Old House 
Office Building, but it is expected that 
we will obtain use of the caucus room 
on the third floor of the Old House Office 
Building for this particular hearing. 
This is due to the fact that a great many 
newspaper reporters, television and 
radio people and the general public have 
evidenced great interest in it, and I am 
sure there would not be sufficient room 
in the hearing room of the Committee 
on Education and Labor due to the mag- 
nitude of the audience. 

Those Members of the House who de- 
sire to attend this particular hearing 
may reserve seats, and will be given pref- 
erence, if they will call the clerk of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
and make arrangements for same. 


CONSERVATION OF AGRICULTURAL 
WATER RESOURCES 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing two bills which would 
make the provisions of the act of August 
28, 1937, known as the Water Facilities 
Act and relating to the conservation of 
water resources, applicable to the State 
of Alabama and to all States not at pres- 
ent covered by the act. 

The present act applies only to the 17 
Western arid and semiarid States, de- 
spite the fact that all information at our 
command today points plainly to the 
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need for this type of legislation for each 
of our 48 States. 

For the past 16 years the Water Facili- 
ties Act has made possible long-term, 
low-interest loans to family type farm- 
ers in our Western States, enabling them 
to install or repair water facilities on 
their farms. In addition, incorporated 
associations made up of groups of farm- 
ers may receive larger group loans for 
installing facilities to benefit an en- 
tire community. Technical assistance, 
credit, and help in farm and home man- 
agement are also available to farmers 
participating in the program, 

The entire program is administered by 
the Department of Agriculture, through 
the Farmers’ Home Administration. 

Water facility loans are made to 
farmers for maintaining or increasing 
the productive capacity of their farms 
through the development and use of 
water supplies. Loans may be obtained 
for these purposes: 

First. To construct or repair a pond, 
windmill, well, or similar facility to be 
used for farmstead or irrigation pur- 

Second. To acquire a source of water 
supply; 

Third. To level land in order to make 
better use of available land and water; 

Fourth. To refinance an existing in- 
debtedness, if the debt was made to in- 
stall a water facility; 

Fifth. To acquire or maintain an in- 
terest in a facility already existing; 

Sixth. To hire or contract for the 
services of engineers, construction work- 
ers, attorneys, or others needed in the 
planning and construction of the 
facility. 

Eligibility for both individual and 
group loans is determined by the need 
for water facilities to improve the op- 
eration of family type farm units and by 
the inability to obtain necessary credit 
on reasonable terms and in sufficient 
amounts from community credit sources. 
Three-member county committees, two 
members of which must be farmers, are 
authorized to certify eligibility for loans, 

These loans, which in most cases are 
not authorized for more than $5,000, are 
limited in size by the cost of the facility, 
ability to repay, and the law establishing 
maximums for any one project. Labor, 
materials, and equipment are furnished 
whenever possible by the individual 
farmer. 

Interest on the unpaid balance of loans 
is set at the low rate of 3 percent a year, 
with loans scheduled for yearly pay- 
ments extending over the useful life of 
the facility. Except in the case of a 
water association, loans must be paid 
within 20 years. Repayment schedules 
are figured so as to permit repayment in 
the shortest number of years within the 
borrower's ability to repay. 

The water-facilities program in our 
Western States has meant crop successes 
and farm profits for thousands of farm- 
ers who had regularly experienced only 
marginal earnings or, even worse, severe 
financial losses because of water short- 
ages. Water conservation, with a major 
emphasis on irrigation, has for some time 
been recognized as almost an agricul- 
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tural necessity for the arid and semi- 
arid parts of the United States. 

In more recent years, however, we have 
come to realize that even in those areas 
of the country which normally have 
average or high annual rainfalls supple- 
mental irrigation is needed. The severe 
drought which swept the South last sum- 
mer taught us many lessons in this re- 
spect. Many farmers were saved from 
almost complete crop destruction solely 
because of irrigation systems. Unfortu- 
nately, a much greater number of farm- 
ers were left completely at the mercy of 
the drought because of the lack of any 
means for supplying water to their 
parched fields. Even if the drought 
could have been foreseen, it is doubtful 
if many farmers would have managed 
to scrape together the necessary funds or 
secured sufficient credit to construct the 
irrigation facilities which would have 
saved them. 

Let us examine briefly how the State of 
Alabama, for instance, was affected by 
the 1952 drought. During the month of 
June the average precipitation for the 
State was 2.27 inches, slightly more than 
one-half normal rainfall for that month. 
July was worse; only 2.07 of the normal 
5.48 rainfall was recorded. Although 
rainfall in August was above normal, it 
was too late in most instances to provide 
any substantial drought relief. By that 
time, the cotton looked badly; the corn 
crop outlook was described by the United 
States Weather Bureau as extremely 
poor, with many farmers cutting corn 
for forage and silage rather than accept- 
ing a complete loss; pastures had dried 
rapidly, forcing farmers to sell large 
quantities of livestock. By late August 
the President had placed Alabama on 
the drought-disaster list and orders were 
taken for emergency hay shipments, 
Total crop loss was incalculable, al- 
though it is known that it ran into many 
millions of dollars. 

Although the suffering was intense for 
great numbers of farmers, a fortunate 
few were able to escape the worst effects 
of the devastating drought. An article 
in the February 1953 issue of the Pro- 
gressive Farmer quoted Mr. R. W. Kent, 
a dairyman from Shelby County, Ala.: 

Irrigation saved my pasture during the 
drought last summer and fall. Drought had 
reduced my 40 acres of Ladino-orchardgrass- 
fescue pasture to nothing. It was brown— 
burned up. Then on August 20 I started 
irrigating. Clover and grass came out im- 
mediately. The 40 acres furnished grazing 
for 75 milk cows from September 15 through 


the fall. Irrigation saved us $15 to $18 a day 
in hay and feed. 


Similar although scattered examples 
can be found of other Alabama farmers 
who saved their crops and pastures with 
irrigation. Many thousands more could 
have enjoyed the same happy experi- 
ence if the advantages of low-interest, 
long-term loans for constructing irriga- 
tion projects had been available to them. 

Alabama farmers are not looking for- 
ward to another summer when drought 
will strike them again. Yet, a simple 
examination of Weather Bureau records 
shows clearly that damaging dry sea- 
sons do occur with fair regularity in Ala- 
bama, as well as in farming areas 
throughout the country. The results of 
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irrigation in combating damaging 
drought conditions are well proved and 
well documented and our farmers are be- 
coming impressed with the importance 
of irrigation facilities. 

The need for an extension of the Water 
Facilities Act to the entire United States 
has already been abundantly illustrated 
by experience and the enactment of this 
legislation, I feel firmly convinced, 
should not be delayed longer. 


THE REDS CAN FLIP OUR COIN, TOO 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the recent debate on funds for the 
Voice of America wherein I made refer- 
ence to MIG Lieutenant Jarecki and his 
views on our $100,000 so-called bribe, I 
neglected to add that he also said that 
“when the offer was announced all MIG’s 
in Poland and in Manchuria were 
grounded. The Reds had a personnel 
shakedown and rerationed their gaso- 
line. Subsequently, the boomerang of 
offering money to win Iron Curtain hearts 
could have set in. Jarecki, trusted and 
trained Commissar pilot, knew how he 
could have flipped our coin to Commu- 
nist advantage. 


FIREWORKS PROHIBITION LAW 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I call up House Resolution 313 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
116) to amend title 18, United States Code, 
so as to prohibit the transportation of fire- 
works into any State in which the sale of 
such fireworks is prohibited. After general 
debate, which shall be confined to the bill, 
and shall continue not to exceed 1 hour, to 
be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the 5- 
minute rule. At the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may use. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
House Resolution 313, makes in order 
the consideration of the bill (H. R. 116), 
to amend title 18, United States Code, so 
as to prohibit the transportation of fire- 
works into any State in which the sale 
of such fireworks is prohibited. 

H. R. 116 has been considered by the 
Committee on the Judiciary and they 
have reported it favorably with the rec- 
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ommendation that the bill do pass. The 
Committee on Rules has granted an open 
rule with 1 hour of general debate on the 
bill itself. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of H. R. 116 
is to prohibit the transportation of fire- 
works into any State in which the sale 
or use of fireworks is prohibited by the 
State law. This bill does not seek to tell 
the State what types of fireworks may be 
sold within the State, but merely seeks 
to help the State enforce the laws it 
has already passed on this subject. All 
but two States have some sort of regu- 
lations regarding the sale and use of 
fireworks but despite this countless 
serious injuries are sustained every year 
by children who are able to get fire- 
crackers, due to the bootlegging of fire- 
crackers across State lines. 

H. R. 116 proposes to make it a Fed- 
eral criminal offense to transport fire- 
works into any State where they are 
prohibited and the offense can be pun- 
ished by a fine up to $1,000 or 1 year in 
jail, or both. The necessity for regulat- 
ing interstate traffic of fireworks has 
been recognized by a great many of the 
manufacturers of firecrackers. Mr. 
Speaker, I hope that the House will see 
fit to adopt House Resolution 313, mak- 
ing in order the consideration of this 
bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 minute to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Jupp]. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, one thing 
the American people are greatly dis- 
turbed about is the continuing deficit in 
the Post Office Department. The Post- 
master General of the United States has 
made a most vigorous and successful 
effort to do all he can within existing 
law to reduce that deficit, I hope that 
the Committee on the Post Office and 
Civil Service will soon bring out a bill 
embodying its views of what are the best 
ways to deal with this deficit and give 
the House a chance to work its will on 
this very important problem. It should 
certainly be disposed of in this pres- 
ent session of the Congress. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. The American people 
ought to be much more worried about 
the $5 billion deficit that will undoubted- 
ly result this year alone from foreign 
giveaway schemes, I should like to say 
to the gentleman from Minnesota. The 
Postmaster General calls the Post Office 
deficit unconscionable. My voting rec- 
ord is evidence that I do not believe in 
deficits, but let me say that the $5 billion 
deficit for so-called foreign aid is a whole 
lot more unconscionable than any an- 
nual deficit the Post Office Department 
ever recorded. 

Mr. JUDD. Iam disturbed about both 
of them and I hope the gentleman is. 

Mr. GROSS. The concern of the 
gentleman from Minnesota with respect 
to deficits would be much more convine- 
ing if he did not support ever; foreign 
dole. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I now yield 30 minutes of my time to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SMITH]. 
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Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I have no requests for time and no ob- 
jection to the rule. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to, and a 
8 to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. HOLIFIELD] is recognized 
for 30 minutes. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
material. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, this 
afternoon during general debate on 
President Eisenhower's Plan No. 8 my 
colleague, the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations [Mr. 
HOFFMAN], took 20 minutes to speak out 
of order on the subject of the conduct of 
the Government Operations Committee. 
I take this 30 minutes for the purpose of 
placing some of the facts in the RECORD. 
I have had the office of Mr. HOFFMAN 
phoned and notified that I shall take 
this time in order that he may know of 
my intentions. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Horrman], chairman of the Government 
Operations Committee, complained 
about the action taken by that Commit- 
tee in curtailing some of the powers of 
the chairman. I would say that any 
committee of the House that felt it 
necessary to pass a resolution such as 
the one passed in this committee would 
certainly do so with a great deal of re- 
luctance and a great deal of considera- 
tion before so doing. The passage of 
this resolution, which I will insert in 
the Recor at this point under unani- 
mous consent heretofore granted, was 
by a vote of 23 members of the commit- 
tee, 1 voting present and 2 being absent: 

Resolved, That— 

(1) after the adoption of this resolution, 
special subcommittees may be created only 
apon, the approval of the full committee; 
ani 


(2) upon the expiration of the tenth day 
following the day on which this resolution 
is adopted, each special subcommittee here- 
tofore created shall cease to exist, unless, 
after the adoption of this resolution and 
prior to the expiration of such tenth day, 
the continuance of such special subcommit- 
tee shall have been approved by the full 
committee; and 

(3) each regular subcommittee is hereby 
authorized, for purposes of the conduct of 
studies and investigations coming within 
its jurisdiction— 

(A) .to appoint, fix the compensation of, 
and remove, such experts, special counsel, 
and such clerical, stenographic and other 
assistance, as it deems necessary, the com- 
pensation of such personnel to be paid out 
of the funds available to the subcommittee 
under House Resolution 150; and 
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(B) to sit, hold hearings, and act at such 
times and places within or outside the 
United States, whether or not the House is 
in session, is in recess, or has adjourned, 
to require by subpena or otherwise the at- 
tendance of such witnesses and the produc- 
tion of such papers, documents, and books, 
and to take such testimony, as it deems 
necessary; and any such subpena may be 
issued under the signature of the chairman 
of such subcommittee or by any member 
of such subcommittee designated by such 
chairman and may be served by any person 
designated by such chairman or member; 
and 

(4) the jurisdiction, membership, and 
chairmanship of the Executive and Legis- 
lative Reorganization Subcommittee, the 
Military Operations Subcommittee, the 
Public Accounts Subcommittee, the Inter- 
governmental Relations Subcommittee, and 
the International Operations Subcommittee 
shall be as specified in the printed legisla- 
tive calendar of this committee for April 
1953 (No. 2), unless modified hereafter by 
action of the full committee; and 

(5) the chairman and the ranking minor- 
ity member shall serve as ex officio members 
of each subcommittee and shall have the 
right to vote on all matters before the sub- 
committee; and 

(6) the rules, policies, and minutes of this 
committee, as heretofore in force, are hereby 
repealed and superseded to the extent that 
they are inconsistent with the foregoing pro- 
visions of this resolution. 


This indicates that a majority of the 
Members on both sides of the aisle felt 
it necessary to pass such a resolution. 

Now, what did this resolution do? It 
did not give to the subcommittees any ad- 
ditional powers not given to them from 
the standpoint of jurisdiction. The five 
subcommittees are given jurisdictional 
fields of operation and investigation 
which have heretofore been approved by 
the committee. This resolution con- 
firmed that jurisdiction and it confirmed 
the membership of tfose subcommittees 
so that they could not be changed by the 
chairman at will. 

During the past 7 months the chair- 
man of the full committee has seen fit 
to appoint 12 special 3-man subcom- 
mittees for investigative purposes. 

These committees have been com- 
posed of 2 Repubicans and 1 Democrat. 
This was done over the objection of the 
minority Democratic members of the 
committee because it does not portray 
fairly, in our opinion, the comparative 
membership of the House. The regular 
standing committees are more compara- 
tive in that they have either a 4-3 or a 
3-2 division in regard to political af- 
filiation. 

This resolution also gave to the chair- 
men of the subcommittees the right to 
appoint, fix the compensation of and re- 
move such experts, special counsel, 
clerical, stenographic, and other assis- 
tants as it deemed necessary without 
having to consult the chairman of the 
committee. It also gave them the right 
to hold hearings and act at such times 
and places within and outside of the 
United States, which right they hereto- 
fore had under the general provisions 
of the Reorganization Act. These were 
not new and additional powers from a 
jurisdictional standpoint, but confirma- 
tion of powers to the subcommittee in 
order that they may not arbitrarily be 
removed. I will say that this was 
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brought about by many different actions 
by the chairman of the full committee 
which were not in accord with the view- 
point of the members of the committee. 
Among those actions was the appointing 
of a multitude of subcommittees, 3-man 
subcommittees, which conflicted with 
the jurisdiction of the standing subcom- 
mittees. 

Now, I hasten to say that the chair- 
man was given that right of appoint- 
ment of special subcommittees under a 
previous rule of the committee which 
was passed, again, over objection of the 
minority group of Democrats, and I say 
that the majority members of the com- 
mittee did not realize at that time the 
course which the chairman would take, a 
course of appointing these subcommit- 
tees, without reporting them to the full 
committee for confirmation, without 
giving the full committee a report on 
their objectives, their purposes, and their 
missions, their staff personnel and their 
expenditures which would be necessary 
during the time of their operation. 

Mr. LANTAFF. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Florida. 

Mr. LANTAFF. Does the gentleman 
recall the vote in the committee on the 
resolution which the gentleman from 
Michigan complained about earlier to- 
day? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I have already 
stated that the resolution was passed by 
23 affirmative votes, 1 negative vote, and 
2 recording themselves as being present. 

Mr. LANTAFF. Speaking aş a mem- 
ber of the committee, I join with the 
gentleman from California in the state- 
ment he is making, and I want to say 
that all of us regret that the chairman 
of the committee has seen fit to air this 
so-called family controversy in public. 
I call to the attention of the House that 
all publicity that has been released in 
connection with this action of the com- 
mittee in trying to straighten itself out 
so that it could perform more efficiently 
and continue to effect savings in the op- 
eration of our Government has been re- 
leased by the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Horrman]. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is true, and it 
is with a great deal of reluctance that 
I take the floor today, and I do that be- 
cause of information which has been re- 
leased to the press and also the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Michigan 
on the floor. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I have looked 
about me, Mr. Speaker, and I seem to be 
the only Republican member of the 
House Committee on Government Op- 
erations on the floor at this late hour of 
the day. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I might say that 
Several Members were advised of my in- 
tent to make these remarks. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I would like to 
say to the gentleman from California and 
to you, Mr. Speaker, as well as to the 
Members of the House, that I join in ex- 
pressing deep regret that there has been 
any misunderstanding over the action of 
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the House Committee on Government 
Operations the other day. However, it 
was necessary for the committee to take 
some action to protect what we all con- 
sider the worthy rights of the established 
subcommittees of our committee, and to 
also exercise some control over the num- 
ber of special subcommittees which were 
being named. This action was taken in 
a most kindly spirit. It was a bipartisan 
action. I do not remember the exact 
division within the committee at the 
time, but, as I recall the vote, it was 
either 23 to 1 or 24 to 1, with the chair- 
man being the only member who voted in 
the negative. The only thing which was 
done at that time was to recapture, for 
the full committee, the rights and privi- 
leges most of the standing committees 
of the House normally exercise. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD, Standing subcom- 
mittees. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. And the sub- 
committees, as well. 

I would like to point out, if I may, and 
I hope I am not transgressing on the 
gentleman's time, that no subcommittee 
of our committee can take final action 
on any legislation without first reporting 
it to the full committee, so the full com- 
mittee can pass upon the matter. In 
other words, the full committee actually 
has final control of all legislation which 
may be before any subcommittee, and the 
full committee does thereby control, 
more or less, the actions of the subcom- 
mittees. 

We have had, I might say very frankly, 
Mr. Speaker, an intolerable situation 
develop in our committee. It was de- 
termined by all the Members, seemingly, 
without any previous consultation for 
I did not see the resolution referred to 
before it was introduced, did not know 
it was going to be introduced, or any- 
thing else about it until it was done. 

But I voted for the resolution because 
I thought it was necessary to correct the 
intolerable situation in which our com- 
mittee found itself, and to protect the 
integrity of the membership of our com- 
mittee and of the subcommittees thereof 
as well as, to a great extent, protect the 
integrity of the House. May I add, very 
frankly, I believed it necessary to more 
or less put some sort of curb on the 
naming of special subcommittees, I also 
had the feeling, Mr. Speaker, it was 
necessary and wise for the full member- 
ship of our committee to at least know 
the number of subcommittees which 
were being named, and to pass upon 
them, 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. And what their 
purposes were. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. And their pur- 
poses, I think it was revealed later in 
the day, at our meeting, that there were 
some 12 special subcommittees then in 
operation. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Which I believe 
the chairman had appointed in most 
cases himself as subcommittee chair- 
man in most instances. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I am not cer- 
tain whether our chairman served as 
the chairman of each of these subcom- 
mittees. I cannot say. All I can say, 
from my personal knowledge, is that I 
had never heard tell of 10 of the 12 sub- 
committees, and I think I keep pretty 
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good track of what is going on in the 
House. I have tried to attend to my 
duties as best I could. 

It has indeed been a sad situation. T 
would like to add one other thing before 
I conclude; that there was no publicity 
given out as to the action of our com- 
mittee in executive session by any mem- 
ber of that committee, to my knowledge, 
except by the chairman himself. I re- 
gret very much that this whole thing 
has been brought up here on the floor, 
where it might possibly cause embarrass- 
ment to anyone or create misunderstand- 
ing. 

We have all endeavored to be patient 
and courteous to our chairman in our 
committee. But it has been rather diffi- 
cult at times, under trying situations, as 
I said a moment ago. I do think the 
criticism of the subcommittees by the 
chairman of our committee, which took 
place today, was very unfair and very 
unjust. 

I do want to again point out that the 
action by our full committee was taken 
with every single member present, as I 
recall, except the chairman himself, 
voting in favor of it. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. There were two ab- 
sent. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Something like 
that; I do not remember just how many. 
Ours was not a partisan action. It was 
not a personal action. It was a rather 
reluctant action, something that came 
about because there was a general feel- 
ing and belief among all members of 
our committee that some step was ab- 
solutely necessary if the committee and 
its subcommittees were to continue to 
function as they should. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I think one 
thing ought to be added to what the 
gentleman from Ohio, has just stated. 
The story has gone out that the com- 
mittee killed certain special subcom- 
mittees one of which was investigating 
racketeering, and the implication was 
given that we therefore were in favor of 
racketeering going on without being in- 
vestigated and checked. That is totally 
untrue. The motion made, and I know 
because I made it myself, was to post- 
pone action until each member was 
furnished a list, a written list, of the 
special subcommittees appointed by the 
chairman, the members, and some out- 
line of the committee’s task. I am 
speaking of the 12 or 14 special subcom- 
mittees which we were asked to vote to 
approve en bloc. We had been given 
no information regarding them. We 
had no idea who was to be the chairman 
of each or who were to be the members 
or what the function, purpose, scope or 
objective of each subcommittee was. 
So inasmuch as nothing had been pre- 
pared, no mimeographed statement for 
each Member to look at, the committee 
voted not to approve them until we had 
a chance to examine the matter. I 
think it is completely unfair, I know it 
is totally inaccurate to give the impres- 
sion that by that act of postponing 
action until we had a written list of the 
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subcommittees, we were thereby con- 
doning racketeering or that we were not 
in favor of a proper investigation of any 
improper activity in our country that is 
within the jurisdiction of the committee. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his statement. I heartily 
subscribe to it. As the gentleman says, 
any of these special subcommittees may 
be extended by the terms of the resolu- 
tion passed by the full committee if they 
are presented to the full committee for 
consideration, and if the full committee 
considers they are worthy of extension, 
and undoubtedly some of them might be 
extended if such a course was taken. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that my time may be extended for 10 
additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I might say that 
the suggestion was made that the Re- 
publican Members get together in cau- 
cus. You will remember that the chair- 
man said he would not call them in cau- 
cus. I made the observation that from 
a practical angle, that was a perfectly 
proper thing to do, but after the caucus 
I expected they would call the full com- 
mittee together, at least to dignify the 
situation by the formality of a full com- 
mittee meeting so that at least we Demo- 
crats would know that there was a full 
committee meeting, and that our mini- 
mum rights as members of the commit- 
tee were preserved. Two of these sub- 
committees were—one, to investigate cor- 
rupt practices. Our committee has no 
jurisdiction over corrupt practices—no 
matter how desirable the investigation 
of corrupt practices might be. The 
matter of corrupt practices comes under 
the jurisdiction of the Committee on 
House Administration. That is one of 
the so-called quickie committees. An- 
other one was to investigate whether or 
not Federal and State Governments 
were enforcing antiracketeering laws. 
No matter how desirable that might be— 
first, on the Federal level, so far as the 
House of Representatives is concerned, 
that is a matter coming within the ju- 
risdiction of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary under the rules of the House. 
Secondly, what right has a congressional 
committee to investigate a State gov- 
ernment—your State or my State—to see 
whether or not it is enforcing its laws? 
On the Federal level, we have a right 
to make such investigations but it seems 
to me that is a matter which comes 
within the jurisdiction of the Committee 
on the Judiciary. Some weeks ago, at 
a meeting of the committee which the 
members will remember, I said the 
Democratic leadership expresses the 
hope in connection with the appoint- 
ment of special subcommittees that the 
ratio would be 3 to 2. 

We realize if the ratio is 4 to 3, for 
what they call a quickie subcommittee, 
it would be rather large in membership, 
but the ratio of 2 to 1 would be entirely 
out of proportion, considering the mem- 
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bership the Democratic Party has in the 
House of Representatives. I assumed 
that the mere expression of that, the 
mere statement would be sufficient for 
any chairman to realize that the Demo- 
cratic leadership was making the request. 
It seemed to me to be a very sound re- 
quest. So far as I know, with one ex- 
ception, it has been ignored. 

When the committee first asked for 
its appropriation for this year—I think 
the amount was $355,000, which is a lot 
of money for one session; as I remember, 
the most that the committee ever got 
before, for two sessions, was about $55,- 
000 less, but I am not passing on that. 
I am not objecting to that. But the 
chairman did not go through the for- 
mality of calling a meeting of the full 
committee and laying it before us. Iam 
sure that any chairman of a committee 
would do that. He would get the votes 
beforehand; that is perfectly all right. 
But at least he would call a meeting of 
the full committee. 

That did not disturbme. This annoy- 
ing situation did not disturb me. It was 
simply making a record that I could use 
sometime but which I did not want to 
use. 
As I see the situation, unfortunately 
we had to take some action out of respect 
for ourselves. There is a little thing 
called respect for yourself. I am elected 
by the people of my district. I am sit- 
ting here in my own right, as long as 
the people of my district elect me and 
as long as I want to be acandidate. The 
same is true of everyone else. I always 
remember to respect that right. When 
I was leader I never violated it. I leaned 
over backward to protect it, particularly 
in the case of the minority, because I 
think one of the main jobs of the major- 
ity is to be scrupulous in protecting the 
rights of the minority. When you do 
that you are protecting your own rights. 

So, liking him as I do, we were com- 
pelled to take some action, not only as a 
committee, and to respect the rights 
of the standing subcommittees, but out 
of respect for ourselves. 

Furthermore, he was given power that 
no good chairman would want—and he 
means to be a good chairman—and no 
bad one should possess. In taking the 
action we did, he ought to thank us, in 
a sense, because we absolved him from 
any opportunity of engaging in even any 
unintentional abitrary actions. 

So I do not apologize at all for any- 
thing I did. The gentleman knows 
about the Los Angeles case. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I intend to com- 
ment on that. 

Mr.McCORMACK. Just imagine; the 
ranking member on the Democratic side, 
Congressman Dawson, getting a letter 
on Friday saying, “I am appointing a 
special committee that is going to hold 
hearings on Monday or Tuesday next.” 
He was never consulted. None of us 
were told about it. Nobody on the com- 
mittee knows why it was appointed, not 
even the ranking member on the minor- 
ity side having been consulted. He gets 
a letter. Then, when we say that the 
ratio should be 3 to 2, this controversy 
starts. There is not even an opportu- 
nity for finding out whether Members 
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could go out there. There was no op- 
portunity, if we were not satisfied, to take 
it up with the full committee. There 
was no opportunity to exercise our rights 
under the rules, of three Members re- 
questing a meeting and then after so 
many days a majority requesting the 
oportunity to pass upon it. 

There was no opportunity at that time, 
but a letter that came on Friday say- 
ing that public hearings would be held 
on Monday or Tuesday. 

In the Los Angeles case, it was only 
after vigorous protest on the Democratic 
side that the chairman permitted a ra- 
tio of 3 to 2. And they went out there a 
week before a mayoralty election. 

I do not think it is right for a con- 
gressional committee to go into a city 
a week before an election, to go into any 
man’s district, to make an investigation. 
Nobody wanted to go out there, so far 
as the committee was concerned. We 
Democrats appointed our Members to the 
subcommittee, but we said, “So far as 
public hearings are concerned, you could 
function, you could sit on May 27 or 
afterward.” 

May 27 was the next day after the 
mayoralty elections. Those are just 
some of the unfortunate incidents that 
have happened. There are many others. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I want to thank the 
gentleman for that contribution. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Gladly. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman’s 
time may be extended an additional 10 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts [Mrs. Rocers] has 
a special order following the gentleman 
from California. She has already agreed 
to one extension. If she does not object 
the Chair will put the request. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
have no objection, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, I appre- 
ciate the opportunity at this time to say 
a word regarding this matter. I do not 
believe that the chairman of any com- 
mittee here, irrespective of how much 
we love him, has the right to be consti- 
tutionally unconstitutional all the time. 
Obviously, no one has been closer to the 
chairman of our committee than have I. 
When I first came here in 1939 I became 
a member of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, and I have been loyal 
and devoted to him. And I have put up 
with considerable “malarkey” on occa- 
sion. I have tried on every occasion to 
stand by him here on the floor and in 
committee, and sometimes when the 
gentleman would be hopelessly negative 
I would find myself in a rather awkward 
predicament. I tried my best to be co- 
operative with him as a member of the 
committee. As chairman of one of the 
subcommittees I have consistently voted. 
and worked for economy. I have sup- 
ported the administration in its zeal for 
reducing unnecessary expenses. 

We have on our staff six persons. One 
investigator we requested Mr. Andrews, 
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the Director of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, to lend to us, which he did. 
Another, a top man on the staff of the 
Attorney General of Ohio; another 
served with the Chicago Sanitary Dis- 
trict for 23 years, a man who is qualified 
to come into this chamber and within an 
hour’s time estimate the approximate 
value of replacing it. Another came 
from the Library of Congress. The other 
two constitute the secretarial staff. 

When these employees, as they have 
been required to do, travel, they receive 
$9 per day for subsistence. I am sure 
that any businessman, paying for his 
hotel room and meals, would never man- 
age on less than $14 or $15 a day. The 
Chairman of the Committee complained 
that one of the members on my staff 
charged for a Sunday's subsistence. 
Well, he could not stop breathing on 
Sunday; he had to keep right on going 
if he was in a city far removed from his 
home, he had to pursue his work. What- 
ever shortcomings I have, and certainly 
I have a good many, lack of hard work 
is not one. Anyone who is employed in 
our office or by our committee has to 
work, and they do. 

I was amazed when my hometown 
newspapers carried allegations regard- 
ing myself that the chairman had made 
and which were wholly unfounded; they 
were wholly unsupported. The only 
vote that was cast against this limita- 
tion of power was that of the chairman 
himself. I am his friend. When he ran 
for election last year he gave me credit 
for being one of his stanch supporters 
and in helping him substantially . I have 
no apology to make for my actions. I 
have tried to make every allowance for 
the demands that have been made upon 
me. Ido not like to be bullyragged any 
more than anyone eise does. 

Yesterday I read an editorial in a 
Washington newspaper, I think it was 
the Washington News, after a meeting 
of the committee which was in execu- 
tive session, in which the actions of 
the committee were revealed in that 
newspaper by the cnly person who had 
a record of the votes, the chairman. 

May I say this on a matter, that one 
of our Members, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. GRAHAM], presented a 
substitute resolution when the chairman 
suggested that the Coudert bill be re- 
ported out. I think it was either the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania or the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Jupp]. 
It was suggested that we delay action 
a few days so that we might check with 
the leadership and with the adminis- 
tration to determine their position on 
this legislation. No effort was made to 
kill the bill. And yet the article indi- 
cated that the names of the persons who 
voted to delay action for 2 or 3 days were 
against the bill. That was absolutely 
without foundation, wholly untrue and 
entirely unjustified. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his contribution. There are 
some important matters that I think 

-should be answered. z 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. May Isay to the gen- 
tleman that this is most interesting and 
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informative. I noted that immediately 
before this coHoquy in the gentleman’s 
speech the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. HOFFMAN] left the chamber. I 
wonder if he has been notified that this 
was to take place immediately upon com- 
pletion of the legislation of which he was 
in charge? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I would say to the 
gentleman that Mrs. Heppes, I believe 
was the name of the clerk in his office 
was phoned and she informed Mr. Horr- 
MAN and reported back that she had in- 
formed the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Horrman] I intended to make 
these remarks and to call attention to 
the remarks he made today on the floor. 

May I say that the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. RIEHLMAN], chairman of 
the Military Operations Subcommittee, 
would have been present, but he had to 
catch a plane leaving at 4:15 or he would 
have been here. He asked me to inform 
the House that although some $64,000 
was allocated to his subcommittee dur- 
ing the past 7 months we have spent only 
$24,000, and that includes up to the end 
of July all of the salaries and expenses. 
That shows that our subcommittee is 
operating in an economical and efficient 
manner, and I believe the other subcom- 
mittees are doing likewise. 

I must refer to the statement which 
the chairman of our committee [Mr. 
HorrMan] made, in which he objected to 
standing subcommittees holding hear- 
ings after Congress adjourns; but at the 
same time he resented the action of the 
committee in curtailing special subcom- 
mittees which he himself had appointed 
without consultation or approval of the 
membership of the full committee, I 
must call that to the attention of the 
House because it was one of the state- 
ments he made. This indicates the in- 
consistency of the chairman’s criticism. 

Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. BROWNSON. When our distin- 
guished chairman made that statement, 
he also underlined the phrase giving 
these committees authority to meet out- 
side the United States and out of the 
continental limits of the United States. 

I would like to advise the gentleman 
that the phrasing in the resolution 
which was presented in the committee 
was taken directly from House Resolu- 
tion 150 which authorized the commit- 
tee funds and which itself, I presume, 
was written originally by our distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is right. 
There was no additional power given to 
the subcommittee that was not con- 
ferred on the full committee and sub- 
sequently delegated to the respective 
subcommittees. 

I must call attention to another thing 
that the gentleman from Michigan said 
in regard to the Los Angeles housing 
controversy which has been in the 
courts for years. He made the state- 
ment that this controversy was nearing 
its satisfactory solution, which I be- 
lieve it is, and he took credit for that 


because of the subcommittee hearings ` 


which were held in Los Angeles. At 
this time I must tell the House that the 
full minority membership of the Com- 
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mittee on Government Operations pro- 
tested the holding of hearings on hous- 
ing in Los Angeles on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day and Thursday before the election 
on the following Tuesday; in other 
words, 4, 5, 6, and 7 days before an elec- 
tion involving a most controversial mat- 
ter in this election, for the Mayor of 
Los Angeles, a subcommittee of this 
House went into that area, and with tel- 
evised hearings and various statements 
to the press—and I hold in my hand, 
and I shall not put in the RECORD, a 
number of newspaper stories on those 
days—showing inflammatory headlines 
commenting on the subcommittee’s ac- 
tions. I say this to show that it did 
have a political effect on the election. 
The political effect which it had I am 
unable to say but it must have had an 
effect on the election because of the 
hearings being held 4, 5, and 6 days be- 
fore the election, because the housing 
controversy was the primary issue in 
the election. I must also say that both 
of the candidates for mayor of the city 
of Los Angeles were registered Repub- 
licans. This was not a partisan affair. 
Both of the candidates publicly asked 
that the congressional committee 
should not come in the week before the 
election and hold these hearings. Not- 
withstanding the protest of the two can- 
didates for mayor, notwithstanding the 
full minority membership protest of our 
committee, the Chairman of the full 
committee insisted on holding these 
hearings. Of course, the Democratic 
Members did not attend those hearings. 
They were held with only Republican 
Members present, and some of the com- 
ments of the press on the dignity of a 
committee of Congress doing a thing 
like that would be astounding, and I 
have those in my possession, too, but I 
will not put them in the Recorp. Some 
of the letters I received in regard to this 
matter show indignation by both Re- 
publicans and Democrats of a congres- 
sional committee going into a city and 
involving itself in a controversial sub- 
ject which was a primary issue in the 
local election. I shall not put them in 
the Recorp, but I have them in my pos- 
session. 

I must comment on one other thing. 
The incumbent mayor of the city of Los 
Angeles was a former judge of the su- 
perior court appointed by a Republican 
governor. This gentleman left the bench 
of the superior court and ran as a reform 
mayor four times in Los Angeles and 
served a total term of approximately 14 
years as the mayor of Los Angeles. Not- 
withstanding a general invitation to in- 
terested parties to come before the com- 
mittee, this gentleman, when he did 
come before the committee, Mayor Bow- 
ron, the incumbent mayor, was given 
such discourteous treatment, in my opin- 
ion—and I will not elucidate on that 
further except to say that the housing 
hearings are open, and anyone can turn 
to pages 422 to 431 of the hearings and 
see the summary treatment which was 
given by the chairman of the committee 
to an incumbent mayor of a city of 2 mil- 
lion population I think that a reading of 
the hearings alone will convince any of 
the readers that at least unwise and dis- 
courteous action was taken. It is regret- 
table, and I am not defending a Demo- 
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cratic mayor; I am defending a Repub- 
lican mayor. I do not believe this kind 
of treatment should be given by any 
congressional committee to any State, 
local, or municipal official. 

Mr. McCORMACK. In connection 
with that special subcommittee, there 
was a hearing held in Washington after 
May 26, and the two Democratic mem- 
bers were not notified of the hearing. 
Last Wednesday the subcommittee made 
a report to the full committee, the sub- 
committee report being approved by the 
three Republican members, I assume, but 
the Democratic members were not asked 
or notified when the subcommittee would 
meet. At least they were entitled to be 
notified about the subcommittee meet- 
ing in relation to the report to the full 
committee, and they should have been 
notified about the hearing after May 26. 
The Democratic members of the commit- 
tee appointed the Democratic members 
of the subcommittee despite the fact that 
we could not take it up before the full 
committee because the hearings were or- 
dered before, under the rules, we could 
get a full committee hearing to see if the 
instructions of the chairman should be 
countermanded. So that happened, and 
what the full committee did was to or- 
der the chairman to at least extend the 
courtesy to the minority members of let- 
ting them be present at a subcommittee 
meeting. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts is right. 

I also regret to have to say this, but 
the chairman of the full committee re- 
leased this so-called housing report on 
the city of Los Angeles controversy to 
the press without consideration or ap- 
proval of the full committee. Excerpts 
were carried in the press of the Nation 
and in my home community, Los An- 
geles being part of my congressional dis- 
trict, before any member of the full com- 
mittee had a chance to approve the re- 
port or to write a minority report to ap- 
ply against it. This is in violation of 
three rules of our committee, which re- 
quire subcommittees to submit their 
reports first to their own subcommittee 
members for a vote of approval or dis- 
approval, and subsequently to the full 
committee for approval or disapproval, 
and then the committee would have the 
opportunity to take such action as it 
might see fit to take. 

This is the first time in my 11 years in 
the Congress that I have taken the floor 
on a matter such as this. I do so with 
great regret. This is humiliating to me. 
It has been humiliating to me in my dis- 
trict, which has a great part of the great 
city of Los Angeles in it. The headlines 
that have been carried out there, the sto- 
ries as to why the Democratic members 
did not appear, some of them were true, 
and some of them were untrue. Many of 
these newspaper reports were em- 
barrassing. 

As a Member whose congressional dis- 
trict was affected, I asked the chairman 
of the full committee not to go into this 
matter until after the election, asking 
him only to postpone it until the 27th 
of May, which was only 7 days distant, 
so that when the political campaign was 
decided on the 26th I stood ready, as did 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. IKARD], 
who was the other member of the sub- 
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committee, to function in good faith as 
the minority members of this subcom- 
mittee. But notwithstanding the dif- 
ferent appeals to the gentleman from 
Michigan, he went ahead and held these 
committee hearings in Los Angeles at a 
time which I think was unwise. 

I hold no personal resentment against 
the chairman of our committee. I have 
worked with him for 7 years. I can say 
there has been no personal bitterness be- 
tween the gentleman from Michigan 
and me. I am not bitter against the 
gentleman at this time. I think he has 
acted unwisely. I think this action 
which the majority of the committee 
has taken has been a wise action and has 
been fully justified by the resolution 
which seeks to correct this regrettable 
situation. 

I hope there will be no more said on 
this matter. I have additional informa- 
tion which I am tempted to put into the 
Recorp at this point, but I will desist 
from putting it into the Recorp, and un- 
less this matter is again brought up on 
the floor and unless in my judgment I 
think it is necessary I shall not further 
comment on this matter. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Myr. HOLIFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
join with my good friend in the hope that 
the situation is all over now. It is re- 
grettable. We have tolerated these sit- 
vations for months. The integrity of a 
committee to a great extent depends 
upon the chairman, and I sincerely hope 
that the very happy relationship which 
we have enjoyed in past years among the 
members of the committee will continue 
to exist from now on. I hcpe this is the 
last we hear of the incident which has 
taken place, so I will make no further 
comment because to do so will only ag- 
gravate the situation rather than help 
us to solve and forget it. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr, Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to my friend 
from Ohio. 

Mr. BENDER. I was on the special 
“quickie” committee which went to De- 
troit in connection with jukebox rack- 
eteering. There were 2 subcommittees 
participating—1 of the Committee on 
Education and Labor and a subcommit- 
tee of our committee. Our action in 
nowise, as ias been statea to the press so 
generously by the chairman, handicaps 
the Congress in its investigation or 
handicaps the Committee on Education 
and Labor from pursuing its investiga- 
tion. I think the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. SMITH] who is chairman of 
the subcommittee, did an excellent job. 
I know our committee endeavored to be 
as cooperative as possible. There was not 
the slightest thought in the mind of a 
single member on either side of the com- 
mittee table yesterday, when we took 
this action, to in any way hamstring or 
limit the investigation of racketeering 
anywhere in the United States. Any in- 
ference or statement to that effect by the 
chairman is wholly unwarranted. I do 
not propose to stand idly by and permit 
statements to go unchallenged either on 
the floor of the House or to newspaper- 
men which are entirely erroneous, 
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Mr. HOLIFIELD. I thank the gen- 
tleman. In closing, I wish to say I have 
served on the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations as it is now known, 
formerly the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments, for 
7 years. Most of our reports have been 
unanimous. I believe this great com- 
mittee is composed of a very fine mem- 
bership. I believe we can work with 
great benefit to the Government. We 
have in our investigations into procure- 
ment in the military and into the dis- 
posal of surplus property and other mat- 
ters of efficiency and economy in Gov- 
ernment functions, saved untold hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars for the tax- 
payer. We are going to go ahead with 
this work under the able subcommit- 
tee chairmanship of gentlemen like the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. RIEHL- 
man], the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
BENDER], the gentlewoman from Indi- 
ana [Mrs. HARDEN], and the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. MEADER], and other 
chairmen of these subcommittees. As I 
have said, most of our reports have been 
unanimous. We are going to go ahead 
and we are going to do a job for our 
committee, for the Congress, and for the 
people of the United States. I am sure 
when this little “tempest in a teapot” is 
stilled, everything will go along in a 
much smoother and better fashion and 
that the interest of the public will be 
served. 


THE DANGERS INHERENT IN 
H. R. 5894 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 15 minutes and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, now 
that H. R. 5894 has been given a rule, by 
the Rules Committee, I think that is im- 
portant for all of us whose districts will 
be affected adversely by any of the pro- 
visions of this bill not only to make our 
position in opposition clear but to give 
our reasons for taking such a position. 

I am particularly concerned as to the 
provisions in this bill which would limit 
crude petroleum imports to 10 percent 
of the domestic demand and would make 
a similar limitation of 5 percent on re- 
sidual oil imports. 

I know that these limitations are con- 
trary to the national interests, are based 
upon inaccurate conclusions as to facts, 
would threaten the national security, and 
would inevitably result in an artificially 
increased fuel cost to factories, office 
buildings, stores, apartments, hotels, 
churches, schools, bus terminals, Gov- 
ernment buildings, utilities, and other 
users of heavy fuel oil. The impact 
would be sharp and unfortunate particu- 
larly in the eastern seaboard States with 
their dense populations, great seaports 
and highly industrialized sections. The 
requirements of the consumers in those 
States are far greater than can be sup- 
plied economically from domestic refin- 
eries normally serving them. Conse- 
quently, it is almost entirely to meet the 
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eastern seaboard demand that heavy 
fuel oi] is imported into this country. 

It has been estimated reliably, quite 
apart from the recent increases in the 
price of crude oil and petroleum prod- 
ucts, that this would add an estimated 
$60 million to $72 million increase in the 
cost of the annual heavy fuel oil require- 
ments in New England alone. 

Let us examine some of the inaccurate 
conclusions as to facts. 

It is argued that these imports are re- 
sponsible largely for the difficult condi- 
tions in the coal industry. 

It is a fact that the market for coal 
has decreased substantially in recent 
years. It is also a fact that imports of 
residual fuel oil have increased Substan- 
tially in recent years. 

But it is not a fact that these imports 
have had any significant relationship to 
the loss of coal markets. 

Last year a record volume of such im- 
ports came in. Yet, if bonded imports 
for bunkering ships in foreign trade are 
excluded, and I have never heard it sug- 
gested that such shipping could or should 
convert to coal-burning equipment, 
then imports amounted to the equivalent. 
of 24 million tons of bituminous coal. 
This is slightly over 5 percent of last 
year’s bituminous-coal production. 

Between 1951 and 1952 the sale of this 
coal to railroads dropped by 16 million 
tons. This was not because of imports 
of residual fuel oil. It was because of 
increased dieselization of the railroads 
where another type of fuel is used. In 
this connection it is rather strange that 
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representatives of some coal-hauling 
railroads join in this campaign for im- 
port quotas on keavy fuel oil since the 
heavy shift by railroads to diesels is ac- 
tually one of the main losses of market 
outlets for the coal industry. And even 
railroads whose freight traffic consists 
lergely of hauling coal are changing to 
diesel power. 

In the same period exports of bitu- 
minous decreased by 9 million tons, 
This was not due to residual imports. 
It was because Europe had improved its 
coal operations. 

During the steel strike sales of bitu- 
minous to the iron and steel industry 
went down by 17 million tons. Obviously, 
imported residuals had nothing to do 
with this loss. 

During the same period there was a 
loss in retail sales of bituminous in the 
amount of 8 million tons. Here the ma- 
jor cause was increased conversions to 
natural gas and to the light fuel oil pro- 
duced in this country. 

So, these are the important reasons 
for the loss in sales of bituminous coal. 
They alone account for 50 million tons 
of the 59 million tons lost in 1952. 

In connection with the balance, 9 mil- 
lion tons, I have not been able to secure 
dependable information, but I am cer- 
tain that a considerable part of the loss 
is also due to the increased utilization 
of natural gas and light fuel oil. 

Let us examine this shift in fuel uses 
on a longer basis. I have received from 
the Program Division of PAD a recent 
analysis which I want to include here: 


Changes in consumption of energy by cil or eer uses in the United States, 1952 versus 
94 


[Expressed in millions of tons of bituminous coal equivalents] 


Bitumi- | Residual | Diesel and | Natural 
Domestic uso nous coal | fueloil | distillate | gas | Other | Total 

— EE a ae . 3) (13.7) A, Mee ee eee (77. 0) 
S SER SERIES (1.0) 1.4 Fin) eee eee 1.0 
Public utilities. 15.1 1.9 (1.3) . 8 6.4 50.9 
Space heating (30. 8) 5.7 20.3 39.8 1.5 30. 5 
Industrial and miscellaneous. (37. 6) 7.5 8.8 60.8 (1, 4) 38.1 

Total domestic, (127. 6) 2.8 38. 4 129.4 6.5 49.5 
Coal exports .... — saane sted E REA 

Total coal demand 41 . TRE, AE 


— o 

Nore.—This table covers hydroelectric power and all major fuels except wood and coke in uses wherein coal is a 
source ofenergy. It does not include, for example, motor gasoline and other petroleum products consumed in uses 
wherein coal is not a competitive factor. Military demands for petroleum products are also excluded, 


Parentheses () indicate declines. 
Source: Based on data from U. S. Bureau of Mines, 


There are several important conclu- 
sions from these reported facts. 

First, it is clear that during this period 
the only increase in the use of bitumi- 
nous coal was by public utilities. And 
this is the most competitive field with 
residual fuel oil. Compared with an in- 
crease for bituminous coal of 15,100,000 
tons, the increase in the use of residual 
fuel oil was the equivalent of only 1,900,- 
600 tons of bituminous coal. 

Next, it is evident that the major loss- 
es to coal were so far as use by railroads 
and space heating was involved, a com- 
bined total of 104,100,000 tons. Here do- 
mestically produced diesel and distillate, 
not residual oil, are the determining 
factors. 

Finally, it is clear from the figures 
that most of the bituminous loss of 36,- 
600,000 tons in industrial and miscella- 


neous uses is directly traceable to the 
increased use of natural gas. While the 
increase in consumption in these uses 
was the equivalent of 38,100,000 tons of 
bituminous coal, the increase in natural 
gas use was equivalent to 60,800,000 tons. 
By comparison the increase in residual 
fuel oil consumption was only 7,500,000 
rers or 20 percent of the loss suffered by 
coal. 

It is also clear from overall figures on 
energy use in the United States in re- 
cent years that residual fuel oil has not 
been a major factor in the displacement 
of coal. During the period 1931-35 coal 
supplied 56.7 percent of our total energy 
consumption; 52.9 percent in 1941-45; 
42.6 percent in 1946-50; and 33.3 percent 
in 1951-52. 

Contrast this with comparable facts 
as to the use of residual oils: 9.1 percent 
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in 1931-35; 9.6 percent in 1941-45; 9.7 
percent in 1945-50; 9.4 percent in 1951- 
52 


This demonstrates the fact that the 
use of residual fuel oil just has not had 
the adverse impact on coal that the ad- 
vocates of a quota restriction argue it 
has had. 

Rather, the increased use of other fuels 
are responsible for the changeover. 
Lighter oils and natural gas, both of 
which are domestic products, had 31.2 
percent of the market in 1931-35. This 
increased in 1941-45 to 34.5 percent, in 
1946-50 to 44.7 percent, and in 1951-52 
to 53.3 percent. 

All these facts make it farfetched to 
argue, as has been done, that a flood of 
foreign residuals is threatening de- 
struction to the coal industry, causing 
widespread unemployment and even 
threatening the national security. 

Next, let us examine the case of those 
in the oil industry who advocate the re- 
strictions on imports. 

They are largely represented by the 
Independent Petroleum Association of 
America. Testifying before the Ways 
and Means Committee recently, its gen- 
eral counsel, Russell Brown, said: 

It would be unsound and dangerous to 
continue a policy of increasing reliance upon 
foreign sources of petroleum supply. 


It is significant that he went on to say: 

Oil from Canada, from Central and South 
America and, to a far lesser extent, from 
the Middle East, may be important (and I 
want to emphasize those last three words— 
may be important) to the security of the 
United States and the rest of the Western 
Hemisphere. Oil from within our own 
borders, however, is our first line of defense, 
It must be adequate at all times, 


Everyone can agree with the last two 
sentences, but having in mind Mr. 
Brown’s concession that oil imports may 
be important to the security of the 
United States and the rest of the West- 
ern Hemisphere, it is important to ana- 
lyze the facts as to the adequacy of oil 
from within our own borders. 

Perhaps the best answer to that argu- 
ment came from one of the best quali- 
fied oil men in this country. It may be 
more accurate not to describe it as an 
answer but rather as a fuller and more 
balanced statement as to the problem 
involved. This was from a speech by 
J. Ed Warren, Deputy Administrator of 
PAD, before the midyear directors’ 
meeting of the Independent Petroleum 
Association of America, April 27, 1953. 
While emphasizing the primary impor- 
tance of our domestic oil resources to 
our national economy, he nad this to say 
about foreign oil: 

At the same time, though, we must recog- 
nize the importance of foreign oil, if only 
for reasons for self-protection: 

1. We will, if ever we should have to fight 
a foreign war again, have to augment our 
domestic supplies with supplies from other 
Western Hemisphere sources. 

2. Even in peacetime foreign supplies have 


proved important as a supplement to our 
domestic production. 

3. The building up of the military and 
economic potential of other free countries 
is important to our own national defense, 
and that building up depends in large part 
on the development of the foreign sources of 
petroleum. 
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4. Finally, for obyious reasons the domi- 
nation of foreign petroleum sources by coun- 
tries unfriendly to us would greatly weaken 
our strategic position, 


The signal significance of Mr. War- 
ren’s sound counsel is not primarily be- 
cause he spoke as a responsible official of 
the Government charged with direct de- 
fense responsibilities for oil and gas, al- 
though that is highly important as is his 
acknowledged record of accomplishment 
in that office. I think it is of greater 
significance that he was a former presi- 
dent of IPAA at a time when it was 
actively seeking similar restrictions 
against foreign oil, as it is now. No one 
can challenge his understanding of all 
the facts and arguments surrounding 
this problem, — 

May I quote from an editorial written 
recently in the New York Journal of 
Commerce by W. M. Jablonski with ref- 
erence to this statement by Mr. Warren 
and say that I subscribe to it completely 
as a well merited tribute. The quotation 
is: 

Mr. Warren’s appeal shows courage and 
statesmanship. He is slated to leave PAD 
shortly to return to his own Texas oil pro- 
ducing circles—and he might easily have 
chosen a better topic for winning a popu- 
larity contest back home. 

He has shown concretely that responsi- 
bility and integrity in Government requires 
putting national welfare and national secu- 
rity ahead of the special interests of any 
one group—even if it is your own. 

Mr. Warren's example, and his warning on 
national security, deserve the most careful 
consideration of every Member of Congress 
before voting on the proposed legislation to 
restrict foreign oil supplies. 


Able and experienced men from the oil 
industry have analyzed the proposals 
and have made their views regarding 
them a matter of public record. I want 
to submit a few of these comments here. 

According to Eugene Holman, presi- 
dent, Standard Oil Co., New Jersey: 


Legislative curtailment of oil imports 
would— 

Impair the flexibility of oil supply and 
transport which is essential if the needs 
of the Armed Forces and the consuming 
public of our own country and the rest of 
the free world are to be met; 

Tend to create a less favorable climate 
abroad for present and future American in- 
vestments; 

Injure thousands of large and small busi- 
nesses which now use heavy fuel oil for heat 
and power; 

Limit the privilege of consumers to use 
the fuel of their choice and force many 
of them to heavy expenses for altering equip- 
ment; 

Raise the general level of fuel costs to 
Tuel consumers and, therefore, raise the costs 
of many goods and services to the general 
public; 

Jeopardize military fuel supplies; 

Constitute a breach by the United States 
of international agreements voluntarily en- 
tered into by it and otherwise gravely dis- 
turb our country’s international relations, 


B. Brewster Jennings, president, So- 
cony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., emphasizing 
certain other implications of the pro- 
posals has drawn the following conclu- 
sions in regard to them: 

1. Current reductions in domestic produc- 
tion are temporary in their nature and do 
not require corrective legislation. 
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2. The continuing high rate of exploration 
for and development of new oil reserves in 
the United States is evidence that the do- 
mestic industry has not been injured. 

8. Because the United States consumes far 
more oil than the rest of the world com- 
bined and yet has only approximately one- 
quarter of the world’s proved reserves, sub- 
stantial imports are desirable and, in the 
long run, essential to the maintenance of 
our highly industrial economy and our war- 
time security. 

4. Arbitrary restrictions on imports from 
friendly countries cannot but have an ad- 
verse effect on the economies of those coun- 
tries and on their good will toward us. i 

Finally, we believe that legislation restrict- 
ing oil imports of the type now pending 
would be detrimental to our national secu- 
rity and in time would be regretted by all. 


Finally, I believe the following com- 
ments of J. W. Foley, vice president and 
assistant to the chairman of the board, 
the Texas Co., point up still further 
aspects of the problem: 


The Texas Co. yields to none in its recog- 
nition of the importance of domestic re- 
sources. About 80 percent of its total assets 
are located in the United States. Other 
domestic oil companies importing from for- 
eign countries are more or less in the same 
position. 

It would certainly be unwise for any of 
these companies to do anything in the field 
of imports which would impede the develop- 
ment of their own important domestic 
holdings. 

Just as unwise, in my opinion, would be 
the proposed governmental regulation of 
imports, which could react to impede the 
industry’s ability to cope with the coun- 
try’s ever-increasing demand for petroleum 
products. 

Militarily we are living in an era of ten- 
sion and uncertainty. It is also a period in 
which mechanization and the scientific ap- 
proach to defense and attack exceed any- 
thing we have known before. Speed and mo- 
bility—the jet airplane, the ship, the sub- 
marine, the tank, the truck—are at the heart 
of our military security preparedness. Oil 
and oil products are the lifeblood of that 
speed and mobility. It is clearly certain 
that we could not satisfy from domestic 
sources alone the enormous appetite for oil 
represented by United States and free-world 
defense, added to the requirements of Eu- 
ropean recovery and our own expanding 
economy. 

The fact is that this country needs both 
a healthy domestic oil industry and a healthy 
American-owned foreign oil industry. The 
balance between the two may at times ap-' 
pear to be uncertain, but the free play of 
economic forces is a far better balance wheel 
than governmental regimentation or control. 


Before leaving crude oil, I believe it is 
important that everyone concerned with 
this question have before him some basic 
facts on developments in recent years 
with respect to our domestic crude-oil- 
producing industry. Few American in- 
dustries have shown such strength and 
growth. In the last 15 years crude-oil 
production increased almost 100 percent, 
rising from 3,300,000 barrels daily in 
1938 to 6,262,000 barrels daily in 1952, 
the highest in the 94-year history of the 
domestic oil industry. While production 
has declined slightly from the peak 
months of last year, production in March 
averaged 6,491,000 barrels daily, or over 
3 percent higher than in the industry’s 
best year. The foundation of this ex- 
panding production was a growing rate 
of exploration and drilling activity. Ex- 
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ploratory or wildcat wells drilled during 
the same period rose over 400 percent— 
from 2,400 in 1938 to 10,100 in 1952— 
while the increase in total wells drilled 
was from 26,500 to 44,400 annually. 
These facts hardly suggest that imported 
oil is causing serious injury to domestic 
crude-oil producers. 

In my foregoing remarks I have shown 
that residual fuel oil imports have not 
had any significant relationship to the 
loss of markets by the coal industry. I 
have shown that we cannot get along 
without foreign oil. And I have shown 
that operations in the domestic oil in- 
dustry are close to the highest level in 
history. 

Now I want to point out the serious 
consequences which the proposed re- 
strictions would have on the areas which 
consume imported residual fuel oil and 
on our international trade and foreign 
relations. 

First let me indicate the magnitude of 
the proposed cut in residual fuel oil im- 
ports. Last year we imported 361,000 
barrels daily of residual fuel oil. Vir- 
tually all of these imports were con- 
sumed in New England, with which I 
am familiar, and the other east coast 
States. This area as a whole accounts 
for half of the total consumption of 
residual fuel oil in the United States. 
Imported residual fuel oil represents 45 
percent of the total supply of this prod- 
uct available to the east coast con- 
sumers. If the proposed restriction on 
residual fuel oil imports were in effect 
in 1953, this area would lose 285,000 
barrels daily, or 79 percent, of the im- 
ported supplies which were available 
last year. 

As most residual fuel oil consumers 
are unable to shift to other fuels with- 
out costly plant alterations, if at all, the 
effect on east coast users of imported 
residual fuel oil would be calamitous, 
Testimony given before the Ways and 
Means Committee indicates that the 
conversion costs of residual fuel oil con- 
sumers not equipped to burn coal could 
well run into millions of dollars, that a 
more drastic shortage of residual fuel 
oil would be created than in 1947-1948 
when residual fuel oil prices increased 
86 percent, and that independent mar- 
keters would be discriminated against 
and their investment jeopardized by the 
curtailment of their supplies because 
they could not purchase residual fuel oil 
from domestic sources in quantities 
sufficient for the demands of their cus- 
tomers. 

As serious as these consequences 
would be to our east coast economy, they 
represent only a part of the risk in- 
volved in these proposals to restrict our 
oil imports. Another aspect I have al- 
ready mentioned—the essentiality of 
foreign oil to our security. 

There is a final danger which, like any 
risk to our security, should be of vital 
concern to every section of the United 
States and to every American citizen. 
This is the danger to our international 
trade and to our international relations. 

This danger is sharply illustrated by 
the case of Venezuela, from which di- 
rectly or indirectly we obtain almost all 
of our residual fuel oil imports as well 
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as most of our imported crude oil. A 
country with which we have enjoyed 
friendly and mutually beneficial rela- 
tions for many years, Venezuela is now 
one of our best cash customers. Vene- 
zuela buys from us a wide variety of 
products from all sections of the United 
States—dairy and pork products, eggs, 
fruits and fruit juices, and other food- 
stuffs; refrigerators, radios, and other 
home appliances; automobiles, machin- 
ery, and other metal products; chem- 
icals, and textiles. Last year our exports 
to Venezuela were valued at approxi- 
mately $500 million. In addition we 
enjoy further benefits from sales of in- 
surance, shipping and engineering serv- 
ice, and from returns on American in- 
vestment in Venezuela. Altogether every 
dollar that we pay for Venezuelan oil 
comes back to us and many more in ad- 
dition. It is markets of this kind that 
create employment, and enable us to 
raise our standard of living as well. 

The enactment of the proposed re- 
strictions on petroleum imports would 
violate our trade agreement with Vene- 
zuela in which we obtained valuable con- 
cessions for products, would upset this 
mutually valuable trade with Venezuela, 
and strain our friendly relations with 
that country. Such action would not be 
understood by either Venezuelans or by 
other friendly countries who can make 
their own way only if we are willing to 
buy from them the things they have to 
sell. It would be in direct conflict with 
our program of reducing aid and increas- 
ing trade. 

Surely the enactment of proposals of 
such small and doubtful benefit to the 
industry they are principally designed to 
help and holding such great potential 
danger for our east coast economy, our 
exports from every section of the United 
States, our security, and our interna- 
tional relations, would be ill-advised 
and contrary to the national interest. 

The position of the administration 
with reference to this bill has been made 
crystal clear. The consistent testimony 
of the several Cabinet members before 
the Ways and Means Committee bears 
out the fact that the administration is 
opposed to the bill. It should be de- 
feated on the floor of the House. Any 
reliance upon disapproval in the other 
body or upon a Presidential veto cer- 
tainly does not meet the issues and does 
not discharge our individual and collec- 
tive responsibility. 

In conclusion I want to submit two 
brief statements which were made be- 
fore the Committee on Ways and Means 
and which support the conclusions I have 
indicated in this statement. 

The first is the statement of Walter 
Raleigh, executive vice president of the 
New England Council, and is as follows: 

SUMMARY 

1. The New England Council, by an affirm- 
ative vote of its members (713 to 162), ap- 
proves the extension of the present Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements Act. This it does on 
the ground that the interests of the Nation 
require a constructive and enlightened for- 
eign-trade policy. Accordingly, while recog- 
nizing that there is room for improvement 
of the handling and administration by the 
Tariff Commission and the Executive De- 
partment the council must oppose those pro- 
visions of the Simpson bill which would 
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seriously hamper the present reciprocal 
trade-agreements program and limit the 
flexibility with which the President can ad- 
minister that program in the national in- 
terest as an integral part of our national 
foreign policy. 

2. The council also opposes the specific 
provisions of section 13 of the Simpson bill 
which would impose certain damaging re- 
strictions on the import of petroleum prod- 
ucts and fuel oil. It opposes these oil-quota 
provisions on the ground that they are con- 
trary to the national interest, that they in- 
volve a threat to our national security, and 
that they deprive the whole Atlantic sea- 
board and New England of an important 
source of fuel on which it now relies. 


WHAT IS THE NEW ENGLAND COUNCIL? 


The New England Council is made up of 
about 3,000 dues-paying industrialists and 
others from the 6 New England States. It 
is an active, militant, and nonpartisan or- 
ganization, formed and maintained in the 
belief, that New England, by hard work and 
by making the best use of its human and 
natural resources, can in 1953 continue to 
make an important contribution to the na- 
tional economy and hold its own in the busi- 
ness life of the Nation. The e of the 
council is to see that New England does the 
best with its real resources, which include a 
tradition of efficient indurtry, an intelligent 
labor force, and native energy and ingenuity. 
The council attempts to arouse New England 
to its own defense whenever it is threatened, 
as at present, by wholly outside interests 
seeking to deprive New England of resources 
and existing benefits available to it. 


GENERAL POSITION ON THE MEASURE 


The New England Council vote indicates 
the general view of a broad cross-section of 
New England leadership that today foreign 
trade is an important factor in the whole 
important problem of foreign relations. The 
reciprocal trade agreements program has for 
a considerable period contributed to a break- 
ing down of those trade barriers which im- 
pede cooperation among the countries of the 
free world. The program has provided a 
generally satisfactory mechanism for nego- 
tiating arrangements for greater cooperation 
and the council vote is an indication of the 
opinion of its membership that under proper 
leadership the program can be continued to 
make an effective contribution to our na- 
tional foreign policy. Others are more com- 
petent to speak on the general aspects of 
the program than I, and I wish to devote 
the principal portion of my statement to a 
particular problem which directly affects New 
England as well as other portions of the 
Nation, 


‘OPPOSITION TO THE OIL QUOTAS OF THE SIMPSON 
BILL 


1. The proposed oil quotas: This commit- 
tee is, of course, familiar with the two ex- 
plicit oil quotas contained in section 13 of 
the Simpson bill. The first is a limitation 
of petroleum imports of all types to 10 per- 
cent of the total United States demand dur- 
ing the corresponding quarter of the preced- 
ing calendar year. The second limits im- 
ports of residual oil (sometimes called heavy 
No. 6 or bunker C oil) much used in New 
England for industrial plants, public utili- 
ties, and heating large buildings. These im- 
ports of foreign residual oil, under section 
13 of the Simpson bill, could not exceed 5 
percent of the total United States demand 
for residual oil in the corresponding quarter 
of the preceding year. 

The possibilities of administrative relax- 
ation of these stringent restrictions are 
negligible under the bill (see H. R. 4294, sec, 
13, pp. 14-15). The quotas can be modified 
only if the total supply of residual oil and 
coal (which many users in New England find 
less satisfactory and more subject to supply 
and price fluctuations than oil) is inade- 
quate. Apparently price considerations do 
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not enter into the relaxation provisions. Un- 
der the bill, New England can be forced to 
pay an artificially increased price for the 
fuel its climate and industrial operations 
demand. If the supply at that price is ade- 
quate, New England will get no relief under 
the administrative provisions of the law (p. 
15, lines 4 to 6) which in any event would 
be complicated and difficult to utilize. 

New England likes the convenience of oil 
as one of its fuels. It does not like the 
prospect of having to submit to arbitrary 
limitations on its sources of supply of fuel 
to keep its mills running and its employees 
working. The council approves heartily of 
the greatest possible competition for the 
fuel business of New England, an area which 
must import every bit of industrial fuel 
which it uses because New England possesses 
no oil wells or coal mines of its own. 

2. What will the restrictions do to supply 
and price?: The first or general restriction 
on imports of all petroleum products is not 
immediately as important to New England 
as the restriction on residual oil. However, 
in time the general restriction will become 
burdensome. New England, as I have said, 
must import all its fuel and all its oil. Re- 
strictions or increased tariffs on these prod- 
ucts are bound to be disadvantageous to New 
England., New England's best interests are 
served by the greatest possible choice of fuel 
supplies from all markets, foreign and 
domestic. 

The restriction on residual oil is immedi- 
ately very damaging to New England. On 
the basis of 1952 demand, total imports of 
foreign residual oil into the whole United 
States will be limited by section 13 to 27 
million barrels. New England alone imported 
more than that amount from abroad in 1951, 
probably about 35 to 40 million barrels, ac- 
cording to Army engineers figures. 

A reduction in foreign supply for the coun- 
try as a whole, estimated at about 100 million 
barrels of foreign residual oil, and for New 
England of about 20-30 million barrels of 
foreign oil, obviously will increase price, even 
if replacement of supply from domestic¢ 
sources is possible. New England doubts 
that such replacement is either probable or 
possible because the production of domestic 
residual oil depends primarily on the de- 
mand for the higher priced components 
(gasoline, kerosene, light fuel oils, diesel oil, 
etc.) which make up 80 percent of the con- 
tent of domestic crude oil. Southwestern 
domestic oil producers are not going to turn 
crude oil into residual unless they can sell 
the 80 percent of higher priced products or 
unless the price of residual goes up sharply. 

New England would be seriously hurt if 
it were caught in a price squeeze caused by 
shortage. It experienced a small shortage of 
residual oil in 1947-48 (estimated by Boston's 
oil dealers at about 10 percent) and the 
price then went up over $1 a barrel, or 
50 percent, in 12 months, only to go back 
to former levels again when supplies from 
abroad could be increased. A cut of a third 
to a half its present annual consumption 
of 60 million barrels, by the exclusion of 
most foreign residual oil, would inevitably 
mean very much sharper price increases than 
in 1947-48. If all residual oil used in New 
England were to go up $I a barrel, New Eng- 
land’s annual fuel bill would be increased 
by $60 million, without any possible benefit 
to New England whatsoever. 

One further point should be mentioned. 
Many industrialists and building owners in 
New England have already installed expen- 
sive equipment for the use of heavy fuel 
oil, For them to convert to other fuels or 
to provide alternative equipment for use in 
case of oil shortage would be an extremely 
expensive matter. In addition, if they were 
forced to convert, the lack of competition 
for the other new fuel might also result 
in continuing increased costs. 

Neither does New England want to see the 
oil quotas put into effect indirectly by other 
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provisions of the Simpson bill. We think 
section 6 and some of the earlier provisions 
of the bill are filled with unfortunate lan- 
guage that not only will hamper the recipro- 
cal trade agreements program but may be 
applied or distorted in effect into import re- 
strictions on oil of the sort specifically 
found objectionable in section 13. 

8. New England as a producer: New Eng- 
land has an interest in these oil quotas not 
only as a consumer of oil but a producer of 
manufactured goods. 

Over 97 percent of the residual oil im- 
ported into the United States comes from 
Venezuela. Venezuela gets 90 percent of its 
dollar exchange from exporting oil to the 
United States. 

The Simpson bill will cut Venezuela’s re- 
sidual oil exports to the United States by 
over $165 million a year. This means that 
Venezuela no longer will have the dollar ex- 
change to buy all the half billion dollars’ 
worth of United States products a year 
which it bought in 1952. 

This will hurt New England which is re- 
sponsible for a good part of the national pro- 
duction of the United States items of the 
type sold to Venezuela. New England does 
not know just how much its share of Vene- 
zuela’s trade is, but we do know that Vene- 
zuela is a good customer and New England 
does not lightly throw away or offend good 
customers. 

Particularly is this aspect of the problem 
important, when we recall that in 1952 a new 
reciprocal trade agreement was made with 
Venezuela. Venezuela then extended its 
tariff concessions to cover about 60 percent 
of all United States exports to Venezuela 


in return for lower United States duties on 


Venezuelan oil. To repudiate that agree- 
ment now, by the Simpson bill, would not 
only be damaging to New England but an 
affront to Venezuela and all Latin America, 
which could only regard the action as a 
gross and intentional breach of faith. 
Conclusion: The New England Council 
urges that the oil quota provisions of sec- 
tion 13 be excluded entirely and that the 
other provisions of the bill be modified to 
remove all possibility of imposing indirect 
restrictions on oil imports. We feel that the 
administration of the present act can be 
made more satisfactorily protective of do- 
mestic industry. On the other hand, we be- 
lieve that the act affords means of relief from 
real injury and that the President's request 
for a simple extension of the present act 
should be heeded pending intensive study. 


The second is a statement of Donal 
M. Sullivan, executive secretary, Inde- 
pendent Oil Men’s Association of New 
England, Inc., and is as follows: 


First off, I wish to thank the committee 
and its distinguished chairman, for per- 
mission to the Independent Oil Men’s Asso- 
ciation of New England to present four wit- 
nesses, of whom I am one, on the matter of 
H. R. 4294, the Simpson bill. 

The others will be John P. Birmingham, 
of White Fuel Corp., South Boston, Mass.; 
John J. Gill, of Petroleum Heat & Power 
Co., Providence, R. I.; and Martin J. Ryan, of 
Buckley Bros., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Independent oilmen in general, and mem- 
bers of the Independent Oil Men's Associa- 
tion of New England, in particular, have a 
most important role in the marketing of the 
fuel oils which are consumed in the six New 
England States. Anything which affects the 
supply of crude petroleum or its products 
affects their customers, the individual and 
corporate consumers of New England, and 
affects them. 

New England, as is well known, depends 
upon outside sources for every drop of oil 
which its people use. 

It is not my purpose here, nor is it that of 
my associates, to presume to be expert on 
the momentous issue of the foreign-trade 
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policy of our country in its role as leader of 
the free world. We do not underestimate 
the tremendously involved problem on which 
the responsible leaders of the present Gov- 
ernment of the United States must decide, 
and decide wisely, with the fate of our coun- 
try and of the world conceivably in the bal- 
ance. I may note with interest that the 
President has stated that “The very pros- 
perity of this country is inextricably tied up 
with the prosperity of those countries with 
whom we must trade in this world,” but I 


have no special qualification to discuss the 


proposition. 

The committee already has an imposing 
record, pro and cor, on the troubles of the 
coal industry and their origins, and we shall 
add little to that. The function of our wit- 
nesses, as I see it, is to delineate certain 
fears and present certain facts and figures 
relating to New England. 

My own discussion will be brief and gen- 
eral, and will require much less than the 20 
minutes the committee has so graciously 
allowed. The other three witnesses will 
bring the story down to the level of the indi- 
vidual and corporate consumer in New 
England, 

Before I speak of the residual oil provisions 
of the bill, I would like to say that the spe- 
cific restrictions on crude oil imports appear 
dangerous to New England interests, but, 
because of the vast complexity of overall 
domestic supply and demand for crude and 
distilled petroleum products, it is difficult to 
state the danger beyond the obvious gener- 
ality that short supply is bad for New Eng- 
land and that increased prices for gasoline 
and light heating oils would not be welcome 
to New England consumers. 

The importance of residual oil imports to 
New England, by contrast, is striking and 
specific. 

The United States Bureau of Mines reports, 
for the 1951 calendar year, that 60 million 
barrels of residual oil! was consumed in 
New England. An examination has been 
made of the United States Army Engineers’ 
figures on tanker receipts for the 11 prin- 
cipal New England ports, for the same year 
of 1951. 

Port by port, this is the extent to which 
New England is dependent on foreign resid- 
ual: Bucksport, Maine, 89 percent; Searsport, 
Maine, 100 percent; Portland, Maine, 87 per- 
cent; Portsmouth, N. H., 30 percent; Salem, 
Mass., 100 percent; Boston, Mass, 78 percent; 
Fall River, Mass, 61 percent; Providence, 
R. I., 40 percent; New London, Conn., 59 per- 
cent; New Haven, Conn., 51 percent; Bridge- 
port, Conn., 54 percent. Overall, for the 11 
ports named, for the year 1951, the figures 
show that 64 percent of the residual oil 
brought into New England came from for- 
eign sources. 

Converting this 64 percent figure to two- 
thirds (for convenience), and applying it to 
the 60 million barrel consumption figure, 
this conclusion is reached: 

New England depends upon foreign sources 
for 40 million barrels of residual oil per 
year. H. R. 4294 (the Simpson bill) would 
limit imports of foreign residual ofl to 5 
percent of the previous year’s demand. Ap- 
plication of this percent to the 60 million 
barrel consumption figure adds up to 3 mil- 
lion barrels of residual oil from foreign 
sources for New England. Assuming, with a 
hope which might well not prove justified, 
that New England would get its 20 million 


By way of definition, it may be stated that 
a “barrel”, in oil industry terminology, 
means 42 gallons, Crude oil is the basic 
petroleum from which all petroleum prod- 
ucts are extracted by the refining processes. 
Residual oil, or heavy oil, is used for bunker- 
ing of ships and as fuel for industrial fur- 
naces and power plants. It is also blended 
with other oil for specialized industrial and 
commercial purposes. 
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barrels of domestically produced residual, 
this would leave New England with 23 mil- 
lion barrels or 38 percent of the 1951 New 
England demand. . 

The loss would be 62 percent. 

What would happen to the price of resid- 
ual oil in New England under these circum- 
stances? It is a fair estimate that it would 
rise from the present Boston price of $2.17 
per barrel to upward of $3.50 per barrel. No 
one can tell the exact steps in price increase 
nor the ultimate pinnacle which would be 
attained. Anyone can tell that the price 
would go up and go up drastically. Assum- 
ing that New England could get its 60 million 
barrels at the artificially bloated price, the 
cost to New England industry could be some- 
where between $70 million and $90 million. 
It may be presumed that willing voices would 
be found to remind the individual and cor- 
porate consumer of New England of the cause 
of their ensuing woes. 

Actually, of course, it is doubtful that 
New England would get its necessary supply 
or anything like it, because of the improb- 
ability of supplementation of foreign resid- 
ual by domestic residual to the extent nec- 
essary. The specific effects of cuch short 
supply in New England will be detailed by 
our other witnesses. 

So much for the probable effects, in gen- 
eral, in New England, of the proposed law. 

The board of directors of the Independent 
Oil Men’s Association of New England is 
unanimously opposed to restriction of oil 
imports. The opposition is complete. It is 
not confined to objection to the specific lim- 
itations in the Simpson bill. It extends to 
amendments proposed in the bill which 
would facilitate administrative imposition 
of restrictions on oil imports to New England, 
I cite sections 4, 6, and 14 of the bill. 

We are opposed to any formula, legisla- 
tive or otherwise, which would deny to New 
England consumers or New England indus- 
try the American opportunity to purchase 
on a free market at a fair price the petroleum 
products necessary to their welfare. 


SEPARATING SUBSISTENCE FROM 
TUITION PAYMENTS UNDER KO- 
REAN GI BILL 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced an amendment to Pub- 
lic Law 550—the Korean GI bill—which 
was enacted in 1952. The same amend- 
ment was introduced today by Senator 
SMITH, of New Jersey, on the Senate side. 

This amendment is simple and in sub- 
stance accomplishes the same purpose as 
the Nixon amendment that was passed 
in the Senate last year, and my amend- 
ment of 1952 on the House side, which 
was given a rule to be heard by the Rules 
Committee. However, due to the fact 
that the bill was heard under a suspen- 
sion of the rules, no amendment was 
possible. 

The amendment which I have intro- 
duced today in effect separates subsist- 
ence from tuition and pays the $30 a 
month which was originally designated 
in a lump-sum payment as tuition as 
payment to the college or university. 
All universities will be treated equally 
and will be paid a total of $270 a year. 
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This eliminates discrimination as be- 
tween universities and treats all educa- 
tional institutions on the same basis. 

More important than that, it elimi- 
nates discrimination as between veterans 
and will pay to every veteran exactly the 
same amount of tuition. 

During the past year students have in 
some schools been going tuition-free and 
pocketing the sum that was set up in the 
lump-sum for tuition. That kind of an 
arrangement proved highly discrimina- 
tory as between veterans, and in those 
instances where no tuition was paid, that 
veteran would receive $30 more in sub- 
sistence than the veteran who paid all 
the $209 for tuition. 

Mr. Speaker, I have received over 300 
telegrams in the past week advocating 
the change in this law. The evidence be- 
fore the subcommittee of which I am 
chairman showed that there had been a 
considerable change in the number of 
students who were attending private col- 
leges and universities. It further proved 
that they were being discriminated 
against and were being hurt by this 
method of payment. 

Under this amendment I have intro- 
duced there certainly can be no fault to 
be found by public institutions as they 
will receive exactly the same amendment 
as the private schools. 

I believe this is an equitable solution 
to the objections that have arisen in the 
past year and I feel sure will do justice 
to all of the parties involved. At this 
time I am taking an opportunity to place 
in the Recor a statement of the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges by the com- 
mittee on Public Law 550 of which Chan- 
cellor William P. Tolley, of Syracuse 
University, is chairman, and telegrams 
from some of the schools interested in 
this matter: 


STATEMENT OF THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
COLLEGES COMMITTEE ON PusBLIC Law 550, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., JULY 16, 1953 


Public Law 550 (The Korean GI bill) will, 
on August 20, 1953, have been in operation 1 
calendar year. Experience has shown that 
the act is educationally unsound and the 
cost differential between the low-tuition and 
high-tuition institution becomes the de- 
termining factor in the veteran’s selection of 
the college he chooses to attend. 

This differential operates to the detriment 
of the veteran and of both public and private 
colleges. The act creates inequality among 
the veterans themselves in that those in 
free or low-cost institutions receive in effect 
a bonus for subsistence purposes. 

The low-cost institutions have to accom- 
modate a disproportionate number of vet- 
erans with a resulting inability to serve the 
students who constitute their normal cli- 
entele and are thus obliged to seek admission 
to more costly institutions. The high- 
tuition institutions find some veterans gravi- 
tating to the low-cost colleges in order to re- 
serve for subsistence purposes all or most 
of their Federal allowances. 

Consequently, the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges, composed of 699 accredited col- 
leges and universities, at its 1953 annual 
meeting resolved that the association should 
seek the amendment of Public Law 550, and 
that a committee be appointed to further 
this purpose. 

After consultation with many key persons 
in the field of higher education, the com- 
mittee proposes that such an amendment 
take the form of a direct payment to the 
veteran for subsistence and a direct payment 
to the college of a partial educational cost 
grant for each veteran enrolled. Although 
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the amendment, as proposed, would not re- 
quire the additional expenditure of Federal 
funds, it will correct many of the inequali- 
ties under the present law. 

It is the carefully-considered judgment of 
the committee that: 

1. The proposal is to the educational ad- 
vantage of the veteran, because it treats all 
alike. 

2. It will help to preserve a sensible bal- 
ance between low-cost and high-cost insti- 
tutions. This balance, traditional in Amer- 
ica, should be maintained in the interest of 
the most creative and constructive system 
of higher education. The welfare of the en- 
rolled veteran and the welfare of the insti- 
tution cannot logically be separated. 

3. The proposal will ensure the use of pub- 
lic funds for the purposes for which they 
were intended. 

4. In the case where communities main- 
tain their tax-supported institutions, it will 
eliminate the double taxation permitted un- 
der the present law. We submit the pro- 
posal as the best method yet devised, in our 
judgment, to arrive at a solution to the 
problems created by Public Law 550. 

Chancellor William P. Tolley, Syracuse 
University, chairman; President John 
G. Baker, Ohio University; President 
Gordon K. Chalmers, Kenyon College; 
President Philip G. Davidson, Jr., Uni- 
versity of Louisville; President I. Lynd 
Esch, Indiana Central College; Vice 
President John E. Fields, University 
of Southern California; President Vin- 
cent J. Flynn, College of St. Thomas; 
President Francis P. Gaines, Washing- 
ton and Lee University; President Wil- 
liam H. Gill, Colorado College; Presi- 
dent Rufus C. Harris, Tulane Univer- 
sity; President Theodore H. Hesburgh, 
Notre Dame University; President 
Walter C. Langsam, Gettysburg Col- 
lege; President Albert. A. Lemineux, 
Seattle University; President J. Walter 
Malone, James Millikin University; 
President M. E. Sadler, Texas Chris- 
tian University; President Robert J. 
Slavin, Providence College; Dean Rob- 
ert M. Strozier, University of Chicago; 
President John J. Theobald, Queens 
College (New York). 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to join in the discussion of this 
matter by my friend, the gentleman from 
Illinois, concerning the colleges. The 
gentleman is doing an admirable work. 
Iam thoroughly in accord with the view- 
point expressed by my friend. I hope 
the law will be changed so that the col- 
leges, and particularly the smaller col- 
leges, will not be intentionally discrim- 
inated against. 

Mr. SPRINGER. May I say that this 
amendment is supported by all of the de- 
nominations; Catholic, all the protes- 
tants, the Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica, which includes every denomination, 
including the Mormons. 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. SHELLEY. I wish to join with 
the gentleman from Illinois in the bill 
he has introduced and say that I have 
had work from the private colleges, and 
also from the public junior colleges of 
California which, by a twist in our law 
are prohibited from taking part in the 
present GI educational benefits. I think 
this is a necessary step, and it will have 
my wholehearted support, and I am sure 
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the support of many Members of 
Congress. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman from California, 
and I wish to acknowledge the assistance 
that was given last year by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. McCor- 
MACK] at the time that my amendment 
was pending, and he has reiterated his 
support of it this time, for which I wish 


to thank him as well. 


WILLIAMSBURG, VA., July 10, 1953. 
Hon. WILLIAM L, SPRINGER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Have read and considered carefully Tolley 
report on revised Nixon amendment, Enthu- 
siastically support the committee's modifica- 
cation to Public Law 550. 
; A. D. CHANDLER, 
President, College of William and 
Mary. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., July 10, 1953. 
Hon. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, 
House of Representatives: 
I earnestly urge adoption of the revised 
Nixon amendment to Public Law 550. 
CHARLES S. Cassassa, 8. J. 
President, Loyola University of Los 
Angeles. 


NORTHFIELD, MINN., July 7, 1953. 
Hon. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, 
House of Representatives: 

The important function of private higher 
education in our Nation and the welfare of 
the veteran himself demand change in Public 
Law 550. I heartily support the revised Nixon 
amendment. 

CLEMENS M. GRANSKOU, 
President, St. Olaf College. 


Cuicaco, ILL., July 7, 1953. 
Hon. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, 
House of Representatives: 
St. Xavier College, Chicago, wishes to sup- 
port the revised Nixon amendment, 
Mother MARY HUBERTA, 
President. 


PRINCETON, N. J., July 7, 1953. 
Hon. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, 
House of Representatives: 
Princeton University supports amendment 
to Public Law 550 sponsored by Association 
of American Colleges. 
J. DOUGLAS BROWN, 
Dean of Faculty, Princeton University. 


PORTLAND, OREG., July 5, 1953. 
Hon. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Board of higher education, Disciples of 
Christ, representing some 2 million members 
and over 30 collegiate institutions, strongly 
urge favorable action on your amendment 
to Public Law 550 allowing at least $30 
monthly allowance to colleges on veterans 
educational cost. Above action taken in 
meeting, Portland, Oreg., July 5, 1953. 
H. L. SMITH, President. 


Waco, TEx., July 9, 1953. 
Hon. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Baylor University supports and urges pas- 
sage of the revised Nixon amendment. 
W. R. WHITE, President. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., July 6, 1953. 
Hon. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, 


House of Representatives: 
Providence College supports the revised 
Nixon amendment and sincerely hopes that 
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the Congress of the United States will take 
immediate action for its enactment. 
ROBERT J. SLAVIN, O. P. 
President. 


LuBBOCK TEX., July 9, 1953. 
Hon. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Texas Technological College favors revised 
Nixon amendment to Public Law 550. 
E. N. Jones, President. 


TYLER, TEX., July 9, 1953. 
Hon. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I agree to and support heartily the revised 
Nixon amendment submitted to Congress by 
the subcommittee of the Association of 
American Colleges on Public Law 550. 

D. R. GLASS, 
President, Texas College. 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., July 9, 1593. 
Congressman WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
The revised Nixon amendment to Public 
Law 550 would help equalize veterans bene- 
fits. May I urge its approval by you. 
Rurus C. Harris, 
Tulane University. 


Santa Rosa, N. MEX., July 11, 1953. 
Hon. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, 
House of Representatives: 

I feel strongly that Congress ought to ap- 
prove the amendment to Public Law 550 pro- 
posed by yourself and supported by the 
Tolley committee. I have already written 
to all Kentucky Senators and Congressmen 
stating my reasons for my views. 

WALTER A. GROVES, 
President, Centre College of Ken- 
tucky. 
WINONA, MINN., July 9, 1953. 
Hon. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

St. Mary’s College, Winona, supports the 
revised Nixon amendment, 

Brother J. AMBROSE, President, 


GREEN LAKE, Wis., June 30, 1953. 
Congressman WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
The Association of American Baptist Edu- 
cational Institutions in annual session at 
Green Lake, Wis., June 26-30, resolved to 
support such amendment to Public Law 550 
as will designate that a certain portion of 
the monthly allotment paid directly to the 
veteran shall be used by him specifically to- 
ward the payment of tuition and fees at 
the veteran’s chosen institution, and further 
resolved to express its appreciation to Rep- 
resentative SPRINGER and other Members of 
the Congress who seek appropriate means to 
assure payment of a reasonable amount of 
each veteran's grant for the educational pur- 
pose for which it is designed. 
RONALD V. WELLS, 
Director, Division of Secondary and 
Higher Education, Board of Edu- 
cation and Publication, American 
Baptist Assembly. 


Institutions represented were: Alderson- 
Broaddus College, Phillippi, W. Va.; Andover 
Newton Theological School, Newton Center, 
Mass.; Baptist Institute for Christian Work- 
ers, Bryn Mawr, Pa.; Baptist Missionary 
Training School, Chicago, III.; Benedict Col- 
lege, Columbia, S. C.; Berkeley Baptist Di- 
vinity School, Berkeley, Calif.; Bishop Col- 
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lege, Marshall, Tex.; Bucknell University, 
Lewisburg, Pa.; Central Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Kansas City, Kans.; Colby College, 
Waterville, Maine; Colgate Rochester Divin- 
ity School, Rochester, N. L.; Colorado Wom- 
en's College, Denver, Colo.; Denison Univer- 
sity, Granville, Ohio; Eastern Baptist Col- 
lege, St. Davids, Pa.; Eastern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, Philadelphia, Pa.; Florida 
Normal Industrial Memorial College, St. Au- 
gustine, Fla.; Franklin College, Franklin, 
Ind.; Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Mich.; Kala- 
mazoo College, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Keuka 
College, Keuka Park, N. Y.; Leland College, 
Baker, La.; Linfield College, McMinnville, 
Oreg.; Matner School, Beaufort, S. C.; North 
American Baptist Seminary, Sioux Falls, S. 
Dak.; Northern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary, Chicago, III.; Ottawa University, Otta- 
wa, Kans.; the Peddie School, Highstown, 
N. J.; Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C.; Shurt- 
leff College, Alton, III.; Sioux Falls College, 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak.; Storer College, Harper’s 
Ferry, W. Va.; Divinity School, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, III.; University of Red- 
lands, Redlands, Calif.; Wayland Academy, 
Beaver Dam, Wis.; William Jewell College, 
Liberty, Mo.; American Baptist Assembly. 


FULTON, Mo., July 1, 1953. 
Congressman WILLIAM L, SPRINGER, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Urgently recommend action on Springer 
amendment to Public Law 550. 
_ Warum W. HALL, 
President, Westminster College. 


CALDWELL, IpaHo, July 1, 1953. 
WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, 
House Office Building: 

Telegraphing our Idaho Representative 
heartily endorsing Springer amendment 
Public Law 550. Was formerly hesitant to 
see this law changed. All private colleges 
*need money but not at the cost of. Govern- 
ment subsidy. However, your amendment 
avoids that danger and deals fairly with vet- 
erans and both public and private institu- 
tions, Congratulations. 

PAuL M. PITMAN, 
President, College of Idaho. 


Fort WorTH, Tex., July 6, 1953. 
Hon. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, 
House of Representatives: 
Strongly urge adoption of revised Nixon 
amendment. 
M. E. SADLER, 
President, Texas Christian University. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, 
Easton, Pa., July 2, 1593. 
Hon. WILLIAM LEE SPRINGER, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear CONGRESSMAN SPRINGER: I wish to 
place Lafayette College and myself on firm 
record in favor of your proposal to amend 
Public Law 550, to the effect that there be a 
division in the funds available to veterans as 
between the tuition and the subsistence. 
This is very important to every private col- 
lege in America and would be of actual serv- 
ice to each veteran, It would make it possi- 
ble for him to choose his college without un- 
due pressure toward the tax-supported, tui- 
tion free, public institution, 
Very sincerely yours, 
RALPH C. HUTCHISON. 


OBERLIN, OHIO, July 6, 1953. 
Hon. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, 
House of Representatives: 

In interest of veterans, public as well as 
private colleges and public generally strongly 
urge your support of revised Nixon amend- 
ment to Public Law 550. 

WILLIAM E. STEVENSON, 
President, Oberlin College. 
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HILLSDALE, MICH., July 7, 1953. 
Hon. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Revised Nrxon amendment can mean dif- 
ference between success and failure in many 
private colleges private enterprise in edu- 
cation must be protected this amendment 
will go a long ways toward such protection, 
2 J. DONALD PHILLIPS, 
President, Hillsdale College. 


OKLAHOMA City, July 3, 1953. 
Hon. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, 
House of Representatives: 
Heartily approve Public Law 550 as sup- 
ported by the Tolley O aen: 
Q. SMITH, 
President, eien City University. 


NEw York, N. L., July 6, 1953. 
Hon. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

As a member of the Association of Ameril- 
can Colleges, Columbia University urges you 
and your colleagues to support the revised 
Nixon amendment to Public Law 550. 

JOHN A. KROUT, 
Vice President, Columbia University. 


TULSA, OKLA., July 6, 1953. 
Hon. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, 
House of Representatives: 
Heartily endorse and am in favor of re- 
vised Nixon amendment. 
C. I. PONTIUS, 
President, University of Tulsa. 


CoLUMBIA, S. C., July 6, 1953. 
Congressman W. L. SPRINGER, 
United States Congress: 
Urge passage of Public Law 550 amendment 
as stated by Tolley Committee, 
R. WRIGHT SPEARS, 
President, Columbia College. 


GREENCASTLE, IND., July 3, 1953. 
Congressman WILLIAM L. SPRINGER: 

We strongly favor Publie Law 550 amend- 
ment as supported by Tolley Committee as 
a step in the right direction for veteran aid. 
We urge your support. 

RUSSELL J. HUMBERT, 
President, De Pauw University. 


MEADVILLE, PA., July 3, 1953. 
Congressman WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, 
House of Representatives: 

Respectfully urge your support amend- 
ment Public Law 550 providing VA payment 
$30 monthly to educational institutions pri- 
vate and public toward Korean veterans en- 
rollment. Believe direct payment to colleges 
will encourage additional Korean enrollment 
now lagging. Will assist private educational 
enterprise now prejudiced by present law and 
will cost taxpayer no more than present 
plan. 

Lovis G. BENEZET, 
President, Allegheny College. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., July 3, 1953. 
Hon. WILLIAM SPRINGER, 
House Office Building: 

Heartily endorse amendment to Public Law 
550 so that single veterans after September 
will receive $80 monthly subsistence while 
Veterans’ Administration will grant $30 
monthly as part payment on educational 
costs to nonprofit institution of higher 
learning for each veteran enrolled with no 
distinction between public and private insti- 
tutions. 

Davin A. LocKMILLER, 
President, University of Chattanooga. 
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Provo, Uram, July 9, 1953. 
Hon. WILLIAM L, SPRINGER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Strongly urge adoption of revised Nixon 
amendment as proposed by Tolly committee 
of educators. 
EARNEST L. WILKINSON, 
President, Brigham Young University. 


WINTER PARK, FLA., 
Hon. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, 
House of Representatives: 
Rollins College strongly supports revised 
Nixon amendment. 
Epwin R. WALKER, 
Dean, Rollins College. 


New Lokk, N. Y., July 7, 1953. 
Hon, WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, 
House of Representatives: 
Proposed revised Nixon amendment to 
Public Law 550 would benefit veterans and 
all institutions of higher learning. Strongly 
urge its enactment. 


July 7, 1953. 


Geo. N. SHUSTER, 
President, Hunter College. 


Nracara FALLS, N. L., July 7, 1953. 
Hon, WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, 
House of Representatives: 
Niagara University heartily approves re- 
vised Nixon amendment to Public Law 550 
and earnestly urges immediate action. 
FRANCIS L, MEADE, 
President, Niagara University. 


DELAND, FLA., July 7, 1953. 
Hon. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The revised Nixon amendment is a highly 
desirable step to reduce the strikingly un- 
equal provisions relating to lower costs and 
higher costs institutions in their dealings 
with Korean veterans. It will minimize the 
double taxation feature. We urge this action 
as a matter of practical justice and simple 


J. OLLIE EDMUNDS, President. 
C. H. FRANKLIN, Business Manager. 
H. W. Hurt, Director Admissions. 


TACOMA, WASH., July 7, 1953. 
Hon. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, 
House of Representatives: 
Pacific Lutheran College supports the re- 
vised Nixon amendment to the Korea GI bill. 
S. C. EASTVOLD, President. 


— 


HOLLAND, Mic., July 7, 1953. 
WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, 
House of Representatives: 
Hope College vigorously urges enactment 
of revised Nixon amendment, Public Law 550. 
Irwin J. Lusses, President, 


GRINNELL, Iowa, July 7, 1953. 
Hon. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, 
House of Representatives: 
Grinnell College urgently requests passage 
5 Nixon amendment to Public Law 
550. 


Hon. 


SAMUEL M. STEVENS, 
President. 


NORTHFIELD, MINN., July 7, 1953. 
Hon. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, 
House of Representatives: 
Carleton College strongly urges passage of 
the revised Nixon amendment to Public Law 
500 as recommended by Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges. 

L. M. GOULD, 
President, 
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LEXINGTON, Va., July 7, 1953. 
Hon. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Ernestly hope you may be able to give 
favorable consideration to the revised Nixon 
amendment. 
Francis P. GAINES, 
President, Washington and Lee University. 


STOCKTON, CALIF., July 6, 1953. 
Congressman WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, 
Washington, D. C.: 

College of the Pacific supports Public Law 
550 amendment as important step in right 
direction. Present educational provision for 
veterans is highly discriminatory to private 
institutions. 

ROBERT E. BURNS, 
President, College of ‘the Pacific. 


ELKINS, W. Va., July 6, 1953. 
Congressman WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Urge support of Public Law 550 amendment 
as presently supported by Tolley committee, 
Recommending division of funds now going 
to veterans so that single veterans enrolling 
after September 1, 1953, will receive $80 
monthly subsistence while VA will grant 
$30 monthly as part payment on edu- 
cational costs to nonprofit institutions of 
higher learning řor each veteran enrolled 
with no distinction being made becveen tax- 
supported and private institutions. 

R. B. PURDUM, 
President, Davis and Elkins College. 


CHAMPLAIN, ILL., July 8, 1953. 
Dr. ARTHUR S. ADAMS, 
President, American Council on Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


For your information regarding July 10. 


joint conference on Public Law 550. In 
view of difficulties with law as now operat- 
ing, University of Illinois joins other insti- 
tutions in support of Congressman Sprinc- 
ER’s proposal to (a) separate payments of 
tuition from subsistence; (b) pay fixed sum 
such as $30 per month to the institution for 
each registrant on full enrollment status; 
(c) make uniform payments to all institu- 
tions public and private, (d) require no ne- 
gotiation or contract, but only certification 
of each registrant and without regard to 
existing tuition schedules. We believe this 
is best way to eliminate present tendency 
of veterans to be influenced by the law in 
selecting institutions and to establish equity 
as between public and private institutions. 
We favor united action by all educational 
organizations on this basis. It will be all 
right to quote us accordingly. 
GEORGE D. STODDARD, 
President; University of Illinois. 


SEATTLE, Wast., July 9, 1953. 
Hon. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. O.: 
Please use your influence in favor of the 
revised Nixon amendment to Public Law 550. 
It will remove serious inequities in present 
law. I speak in behalf of Seattle Pacific 
College with its total student body of above 
1,000—and a large constituency. I also speak 
as past president of the Association of Non- 
Tax-Supported Colleges of Washington, 
C. Horr WATSON, 
President, Seattle Pacific College. 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 9, 1953. 
Congressman WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, 
Chairman, Subcommittee, House Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
Washington, D. C.: 
After reading Tolley's report, urge passage 
of compromise measure. Present legislation 
discriminates between GI's attending cheap- 
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tuition schools by providing higher subsist- 
ence levels than those attending schools with 
higher tuitions. 
A. A. LEMIEUX, S. J 
President, Seattle ah 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., July 7, 1953. 

Hon. WILLIAM L, SPRINGER, 

House of Representatives: 

We endorse the revised Nixon amendment 
and urge adoption. 

THORNTON W. MERRIAM, 
Dean and Vice President, Spring- 
field College. 
COLUMBIA, S. C., July 8, 1953. 
Hon. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, 
House of Representatives: 

We earnestly support the amendment now 
being proposed to Public Law 550 which will 
provide for direct Veterans’ Administration 
payments to educational institutions. We 
believe this new amendment provides for a 
more equitable division of veteran students. 

DONALD RUSSELL, 

President, University of South Carolina, 

LAKELAND, FLA., July 7, 1953. 
Congressman WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Florida Southern College heartily endorses 
your amendment granting monthly payment 
on educational costs under Public Law 550. 
The bill as it now stands has forced almost 
all under its provisions out of private insti- 
tutions. 

Lupp M. Spivey, 
President, Florida Southern College. 
SALEM, OREG., July 7, 1953. 
Hon. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The continued efforts to provide a more 
equitable administration of veterans’ edu- 
cational benefits are greatly appreciated. I 
understand that consideration is now being 
given to the amending of Public Law 550. I 
hope you will continue to use your influence 
in favor of the revised Nixon amendment, 

G. HERBERT SMITH, 
President, Willamette University. 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., July 7, 1953. 
Congressman WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Have just learned of the proposal that 
Public Law 550 be amended to grant 630 
monthly as part payment of educational 
costs to nonprofit institutions of higher 
learning for each veteran enrolled with no 
distinction being made between tax-sup- 
ported and private institutions. I am im- 
pressed with proposal as being a fairer ar- 
rangement among institutions and partic- 
ularly giving veterans a wider educational 
choice. Wish you to know I thoroughly ap- 
prove. 

Dr. Victor L. BUTTERFIELD, 
President, Wesleyan University. 
ALMA, MicH., July 7, 1953. 
Hon. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We at Alma College heartily endorse the 
proposed modification of Public Law 550 as 
submitted by the subcommittee on the as- 
sociation of American colleges. 

Dr. JOHN STANLEY HARKER. 
OMAHA, NEBR., July 7, 1953. 
Hon. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Am in total sympathy with revised Nixon 
amendment. Public Law 550 is unsound and 
unfair, 

Cart M. REINERT, S. J., 
President, Creighton University. 
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San Francisco, CALIF., July 7, 1953. 
Hon. WICLIAM L. SPRINGER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Vigorously endorse revised Nixon amend- 
ment. 
PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


PASADENA, CALIF., July 7, 1953. 
WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Strongly urge support of revised Nixon 
amendment to Public Law 550 as being in the 
interest of veterans and of education. 
L. A. DUBRIDGE, 
President, California Institute of 
Technology. 


DAYTON, OHIO, July 7, 1953. 
Hon. WILLIAM L.-SPRINGER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
University of Dayton supports revised 
Nixon amendment., 
Rev. HENRY J. Koses, Dean. 


CHICAGO, ILL., July 8, 1953. 
Hon. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, A 
House of Representatives: 

This is to urge you to look favorably upon 
the revised Nixon amendment as a more 
equitable arrangement for Public Law 550, 

Rev. J. J. T. CALLAHAN, 
Academic Vice President, Loyola 
University. 


FLUSHING, N. Y., July 8, 1953. 
Hon. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, 
House of Representatives: 
Heartily support the revised Nixon amend- 
ment, Public Law 550. 
JOHN J, THEOBALD, 
President, Queens College of the 
City of New York, 


_ ATCHISON, KANS., July 7, 1953. 
Hon. WILLIAM L, SPRINGER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 
St. Benedict’s College wholeheartedly sup- 
ports the revised Nixon amendment. 
Rt. Rev. CUTHBERT MCDONALD, O. S. B. 
President, St. Benedict’s College. 


New Tonk, N. T., July 8, 1953. 
Hon. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, 
House of Representatives: 
Your support of the revised Nixon amend- 
ment is earnestly requested. 
Rev. Brother B. THomas, F. S. C., 
President, Manhattan College. 


New Yoru, N. Y. July 8, 1953. 
Hon, WILLIAM L, SPRINGER, 
House of Representatives: 
Fordham University favors the revised 
Nixon amendment and urges its adoption. 
LAURENCE J. MCGINLEY, President. 


CANTON, N. Y., July 8, 1953. 
Hon. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, 
House of Representatives: 
Revised Nixon amendment would help in 
making Korean GI bill equitable to all col- 
leges. St. Lawrence University wholeheart- 
edly supports your efforts for enactment of 
this amendment. 
E, G. BEWKEs, 
President, St. Lawrence University. 


ROCKFORD, ILL., July 8, 1953. 
Congressman WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, 
Washington, D. C.: 
I am highly in favor of the amendment to 
Public Law 550 concerning the granting of 
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$80 monthly subsistence of single veterans 
enrolling after September 1, 1953, in non- 
profit institutions of higher education with 
no distinctions being made between tax-sup- 
ported and private institutions. I urge your 
support of this amendment. 

©. L. Fincuam, Rockford College. 


Cuicaco, ILL., July 8, 1953. 
Hon. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
The faculty of Mundelein College gives its 
support to the proposal of the Association of 
American Colleges regarding the revised 
Nixon amendment to Public Law 550. 
Sister Mary JOHN MICHAEL, President, 


Wooster, OHIO, July 14, 1953. 
Hon. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
The College of Wooster hopes you will sup- 
port revised Nixon amendment to Public 
Law 550. 
Howard Lowry, President. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., July 9, 1953. 
Hon. WILLIAM L, SPRINGER, 
House of Representatives: 
Pepperdine College supports revised Nixon 
amendment to Public Law 550. 
HuGH M. Triner, President. 


Sr. Lovis, Mo., July 9, 1953. 
Hon, WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, 
House of Representatives: 

On behalf of Washington University, I en- 
dorse revised Nixon amendment to Public 
Law 550. 

ARTHUR H. COMPTON. 


PEORIA, ILL. , July 9, 1953. 
Hon, WILLIAM L, SPRINGER, 
House of Representatives: 

Bradley University supports the revised 
Nixon amendment and strongly urges its 
adoption. 

A. G. HAUSSLER, 
Acting President, Bradley University. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, July 9, 1953. 
Hon. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, 
House of Representatives: 

The administrators of Fenn College are in 
unanimous agreement that the revised 
Nixon amendment to Public Law 550 should 
be vigorously supported. 

G. BROOKS EARNEST, 
President, Fenn College. 


(Mr. SPRINGER asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks and to include extraneous matter 
and a number of telegrams.) 


MEDICAL AND HOSPITAL PROGRAM 
OF THE VETERANS’ ADMINISTRA- 
TION 


The SPEAKER. Under special order 
of the House heretofore entered, the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts [Mrs. 
Rocers] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to include as part of my 
remarks a letter from the American Le- 
gion regarding the conference on H, R. 
5690, which is the independent offices 
appropriation bill, the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration section of it. It is a letter from 
Miles D. Kennedy, the Director, and is 
a very important letter containing valu- 
able information, I believe. 
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(The letter is as follows:) 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, 

NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION, 

Washington, D. C., July 17, 1953. 
Hon. EDITH Nourse Rocers, 

Chairman, House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee, House of Representa- 
tives, House Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSWOMAN RoceERS: Attached 
hereto is a copy of a communication ad- 
dressed to Senator SALTONSTALL in connec- 
tion with conference on H. R. 5690. An 
identical letter was sent to each House and 
Senate conferee. We would be most happy if 
you would arrange with your subcommittee 
chairman, General KEARNEY, to have this 
inserted in the record of the current hear- 
ings. 

The national legislative commission also 
wishes to commend the committee for its 
deep interest in the problems confronting 
veterans and particularly for its action yes- 
terday in composing and proposing an 
amendment to H. R. 5690, page 14, which 
would reasonably effect changes in the cur- 
rent language of the bill so as to offer pro- 
tection to the Spanish-American War vet- 
erans, those benefited under Public Law ‘16 
and further, prevent necessity for review of 
cases prior to July 1, 1953, which have al- 
ready been rated. This last item alone would 
represent a considerable saving in money, 
possibly as much as the dental work in- 
volved. 

Thanking you and members of your com- 
mittee for your many kindnesses in behalf 
of veterans legislation, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Mites D. KENNEDY, 
Director. 
Jur. r 16, 1953. 
Re Conference on H. R. 5690 
Hon. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 

United States Senate, Senate Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR SALTONSTALL: The American 
Legion is very much concerned over the effect 
of two items in the second independent of- 
fices appropriation bill for 1954, H. R. 5690, 
as passed by the Senate, as follows: 

I. Elimination of the amount, with the ex- 
ception of the $2,500,000 earmarked for plan- 
ning, approved by the House for the con- 
struction of new neuropsychiatric hospitals 
at San Francisco and Topeka, and addition 
to the VA hospital at Houston for NP and TB 
beds, $48,867,000. 

II. The interpretation placed by the VA 
on the section pertaining to outpatient fee- 
basis dental care (lines 4 to 17, p. 14, H. R. 
5690, dated July 10, 1953). 

HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION 

As set forth in our previous communica- 
tion to Senators Brmces and SALTONSTALL, 
there are compelling facts in support of the 
construction of these installations: 

1. There is a glaring shortage of beds for 
the mentally ill and tuberculous veterans. 
The construction of these beds will relieve 
the shortage somewhat. Moreover, a collater- 
al effect, especially in the San Francisco area, 
will be the release of a certain number of 
beds occupied by veterans in county or State 
institutions. 

2. The San Francisco project was.approved 
in 1946 and the Topeka project in 1948. The 
former is a new hospital sorely needed in a 
critical area. The latter will replace a tem- 
porary Army hospital which the VA took over 
and which has a high maintenance cost. 
The Chief Medical Director testified July 15 
before the House Veterans Subcommittee on 
Hospitals that this temporary structure is 
obsolete and most undesirable. 

3. There is no question about ability to 
staff these institutions, a fact which is always 
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a most important consideration in the build- 
ing and activation of hospitals in this cate- 
gory. In fact, the Topeka hospital is the big 
training center of the VA for psychiatrists. 

4, The authorization for the San Francisco 
installation and the acquisition of grounds 
for the Topeka hospital survived the Presi- 
dential cutback of 16,100 beds on January 
10, 1949. 

The VA appropriations for the fiscal year 
1953 did not carry over previous contract au- 
thorizations, with the result that the pre- 
liminary work that had been started on the 
San Francisco project had to be suspended. 
Preliminary planning thereon has been only 
partially completed. Although provision is 
made to appropriate $2,500,000 for comple- 
tion of these plans, and although the press 
quotes the chairman of the subcommittee to 
the effect that it would be impossible for the 
Veterans’ Administration to get started with 
the construction of these three projects dur- 
ing the current fiscal year, we most earnestly 
request reconsideration and the restoration 
of the full amount for the construction and 
completion of these hospitals approved by 
the House. 

If this is done, it would not necessarily 
mean the expenditure of more cash than the 
VA could actually use in planning, prepara- 
tion of specifications, advertising for bids, 
and otherwise going ahead with the construc- 
tion as promptly as conditions permit. But it 
would afford positive assurance that Congress 
is back of these projects and that funds are 
really earmarked for these purposes, The 
delays already occasioned, especially as to 
the San Francisco hospital, and the ever- 
growing need for these additional beds, make 
it imperative, we feel, that these funds, 
$48,867,000, be restored. 


DENTAL SERVICES 


The second item is the restriction imposed 
upon out-patient fee-basis dental care. Ac- 
cording to VA interpretation, this program 
is virtually at a standstill. The Director of 
the National Rehabilitation Commission re- 
ports receipt of airmail complaints over the 
meaning, interpretation, intent, and applica- 
tion of the dental provision referred to above. 
For example, one message from a State serv- 
ice director is to the effect we are in a com- 
plete tailspin as to the meaning and correct 
interpretation * * *” of VA instructions on 
the restriction in dental and out-patient 
dental care. Another is to the effect “we are 
quite confused and concerned over some 
recent TWX’s from central office with ref- 
erence to treatment for service-connected 
dental conditions.“ 

The above, in our opinion, is but a fore- 
runner of what can prevail if the provisions 
of H. R. 5690 pertaining to out-patient fee- 
basis dental care obtain as passed by the 
Senate. 

Briefly, the effect of the new amendment 
is to require that original applications for 
dental care pending rating determination as 
of July 1, 1953; applications rated but treat- 
ment not authorized as of July 1, 1953; ap- 
plications pending as of the same date; and 
applications received within 1 year from July 
1, 1953, will have to be referred to the ad- 
judication division or service for determina- 
tion or redetermination of whether or not 
service connection on a direct basis is in 
order, that is, the disability or condition 
shown to have existed at time of discharge. 
It is estimated that there are about 240,000 
applications of World War IT and Korean 
veterans which will have to be rerated and 
eligibility redetermined. 

Moreover, the elderly group of veterans 
covered by Public Law 791, 81st Congress, 
and disabled veterans being treated under 
Public Law 16, 78th Congress, may not now 
have dental care unless they meet the new 
requirements. 

The present Congress is intent upon econ- 
omy and reduction in expenditures. With 
that the American Legion takes no issue. 
However, we here have a proposal which will 
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likely require additional man-hours in the 
adjudication service, increase the current ad- 
judicatory load, and cause further delays in 
the initial dental care of war veterans whose 
conditions were incurred in or aggravated by 
service. We respectfully submit that the 
dental records at separation from service of 
the Spanish-American War veterans are nil, 
and those for the World War I and World 
War II veterans very inadequate. Removing 
the presumptive period without hearings as 
to the consequences and how procedures 
might be reasonably altered to reflect the real 
wishes of Congress may very well inflict 
greater damage contemplated. 


Moreover, there is a limitation as to the, 


amount expended in the appropriation itself. 
If the amendment should prevail, not very 
much of the $23 million can be used to cut 
down the pending load and alleviate the 
dental troubles of thousands of deserving 
veterans whose dental conditions are in fact 
due to service, 

The final consideration on this point is 
that the change is made effective only for 
the fiscal year 1954. What is to be done at 
the expiration of this fiscal year? Does the 
VA then revert to the system in vogue up to 
June 30, 1953, in the adjudication and es- 
tablishment of service connection in dental 
claims? 

In conclusion, we support the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations in its recommen- 
dation “that the entire program of dental 
service to veterans be reviewed by the legis- 
lative committees of the Congress.” If it is 
the desire of Congress that the manner of es- 
tablishing service connection for dental con- 
ditions be amended and the extent of treat- 
ment be restricted, we sincerely submit that 
the reasonable and sound method of accom- 
plishing this is through hearings before the 
appropriate legislative committees of the 
Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
D. KENNEDY, 
Director. 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
also wish to make a part of my remarks 
a letter from Admiral Boone, of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, regarding the ar- 
ticle From A to Z on this medical ques- 
tion. 


(The letter follows:) 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., July 17, 1953. 
Hon, EDITH Nourse ROGERS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mrs. RoGers: In view of the fact that 
in my testimony yesterday before your sub- 
committee I made reference, as you know, to 
the article I prepared entitled “From A to 
Z—An Examination of Certain Popular Mis- 
conceptions Concerning the Medical and 
Hospital Program of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration,” and the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee kindly permitted me to introduce 
into the record certain correspondence be- 
tween Dr. Karl Menninger and the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, which letters I read 
prior to their submission, I feel that if the 
subcommittee is willing, that the original 
correspondence which emanated from me 
with the American Medical Association in 
regard to tho article, should be included 
in the record in the proper place. I am 
therefore attaching certain correspondence 
which will provide informative background 
and make for more completion of the 
subject. 

One of the letters, as I said, is my original 
one to Maj. Gen. George F. Lull, secretary 
and general manager of the American Medi- 
cal Association, under date of May 11. 

The second is a telegram from me to Gen- 
eral Lull, under date of May 27, with a tele- 
graphic reply from him of the same date. 

Next is a letter from Dr. Austin Smith, 
editor of the Journal of the American Medi- 
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cal Association under date of May 27. It will 
be noted that there is a lapse of almost 2 
weeks from the date of submission of my 
article until it was returned to me, not hav- 
ing been accepted for publication. 

You will note from my letter of May 11 
that my article was written solely at the 
behest of the special medical advisory group, 
which, as I explained yesterday, is the statu- 
tory body of consultants provided for in 
Public Law 293, and the article was not one 
that I personally instigated. It would well 
seem that it would not have been as im- 
portant for it to fail to publish an article 
which had been written on a personal basis, 
as to fail to publish an article which was 
prepared as a result of a resolution emanat- 
ing from a statutory policy advisory body as 
the special medical advisory group. In the 
discussions bringing forth this resolution at 
a meeting last fall, it was brought out by 
the special medical advisory group that it 
was their feeling that there was so much 
misinformation and lack of information 
abroad that if the facts were presented to 
the medical public, they would dispel and 
allay much of the criticism, The members 
of the group are well informed on our 
medical program and have very materially 
helped to formulate it. 

There is another reason why I am sub- 
mitting the attached correspondence for the 
information of your committee and your 
subcommittee, and that is because there is 
a reference in the correspondence, placed in 
the Recorp yesterday, with a very definite 
relationship between what was then pre- 
sented and what I am now presenting. The 
fact that I did not ask to have the latter 
inserted yesterday, was an oversight on my 
part, in the attempt to cover—as you and 
the members of your committee so well 
know—many subjects in the hearing period. 

It must certainly be obvious to you and 
the members of the committee that for me 
to have to voice an opinion not in con- 
sonance with the board of trustees of the 
American Medical Association and many 
other colleagues and intimate professional 
and personal friends, is most unpleasant. I 
love my profession dearly and I am enriched 
by a host of friends in my profession. I 
have given to it freely with an intense de- 
votion for 40 years. I would be just as 
negligent to fail to point out what I consider 
to be the error of its ways as I would as a 
parent in facing the issues of the day with 
my child or with any of my associates. The 
Chief Medical Director of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration must provide a leadership for 
the largest single segment of physicians and 
ancillary personnel in America. It would 
not only be unbecoming for me to fail to 
defend the medical mission of the Veterans’ 
Administration but it would be cowardly. 
I cannot pursue the easiest course in meet- 
ing the issues of the day. President Harding 
so Well said in my presence: 

“It is wise to pound out the great issues 
of the day on the anvil of public opinion.” 

Your committee, as representative of the 
body politic, are most admirably doing that 
very thing and I have nothing but the 
highest respect and admiration for the mag- 
nificent and vital role that you have taken 
in these recent months in bringing before 
the American public facts and truth. My 
faith is such that I know the cause of the 
present medical program for the veterans of 
this Nation is a just and wise one; there- 
fore, I have no apprehension about the out- 
come. Your committee has given me tre- 
mendous assistance in making it possible 
for me to try to accomplish my single am- 
bition and that is to so do the job and to 
found it on such firm foundations that my 
successor will be able to do an infinitely 
better one. 

With my gratitude to you and each mem- 
ber of your committee for the service it is 
rendering us here in the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, to the veterans of this country 
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who presently medicalwise are my charges 
and to me in this very difficult position, I am 
Very sincerely, 
J. T. BOONE, 
Vice Admiral (Medical Corps), United 
States Navy, Retired, Chief Medical 
Director. 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
should like to say to the House that the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Hos- 
pitals [Mr. Kearney] held very fine hear- 
ings last week, and the acting chairman, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Savior] has held very important hear- 
ings this week. There was a statement 
by the head of the Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion of the United States today, which 
was a very fine contribution, which I will 
include as part of my remarks regarding 
hospitalization of tuberculosis cases. 
His organization went on record favor- 
ing hospitalization of all tuberculosis 
cases, whether they can afford to pay or 
not. It believes the cure of tuberculosis 
is vital, not only to the patient but to 
the Nation, so that it is imperative to 
give them free hospitalization. The 
State of New York does not ask whether 
a man can afford to pay or not for tuber- 
culosis care. As the House knows there 
is a shortage of beds all over the country. 

Also, Mr. Speaker, I wish to include as 
part of my remarks a statement by Dr. 
Perkins, which is as follows: 


STATEMENT ON POLICY oF TUBERCULOSIS Hos- 
PITALIZATION ENTITLEMENT OF VETERANS 


(Presented by James E. Perkins, M. D., man- 
aging director of the National Tuberculosis 
Association, before the House Veterans’ 
Affairs Subcommittee on Hospitals, Wash- 
ington, D. C., July 17, 1953) 


AUTHORITY OF STATEMENT 


Since there is no opportunity for the clear- 
ance of this statement by the executive com- 
mittee or board of directors of the National 
Tuberculosis Association prior to this pres- 
entation, this statement must be considered 
the personal opinion of the managing direc- 
tor. He believes, however, that it probably 
represents the opinion of the majority of the 
board of directors and of those involved in 
the voluntary tuberculosis control movement 
throughout the United States. 


NATURE OF THE NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS 
ASSOCIATION 


The National Tuberculosis Association, to- 
gether with its State and local affiliated asso- 
ciations, is one of the oldest voluntary health 
organizations in the country, having been 
established in 1904, and is one of the most 
completely organized. There is a tubercu- 
losis association in every State, as well as in 
Alaska, Hawaii, Guam, and Puerto Rico. Es- 
sentially, every community has a local 
tuberculosis association, operating under the 
various State associations; a total of some 
3,000 tuberculosis associations involving 
hundreds of thousands of people as members, 
board directors, and staff. Its medical sec- 
tion, the American Trudeau Society, has a 
membership, of over 5,000 physicians. This 
movement is supported, almost in its en- 
tirety, through the sale of Christmas seals 
bearing the registered trade-mark of the 
double-barred cross. 


COMMENTS ON SPECIFIC QUESTIONS CONTAINED 
IN THE LETTER DATED JUNE 19, 1953, FROM 
THE HONORABLE B. W. KEARNEY, CHAIRMAN 
OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE. ON HOSPITALS, AP- 
PEARING ON PAGE A3858 OF THE APPENDIX OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD FOR JUNE 22, 
1953 

“1. Policy re hospitalization for tuberculosis 

of non-service-connected veterans 


“For the country as a whole, there is a 
marked shortage of hospital beds for the 
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treatment of tuberculosis. Because tuber- 
culosis is a communicable disease, and be- 
cause the cost of the prolonged hospitaliza- 
tion necessary in the treatment of tubercu- 
losis is such that essentially no patients can 
afford such hospitalization through their 
own financial resources, it has become gen- 
erally accepted that such hospitalization 
must be provided through governmental 
agencies and paid for through tax funds. 

“From the standpoint of segregation of 
the infectious patient until he is no longer 
a menace to others, it does not matter 
whether such hospitalization is in an in- 
stitution financed by the Federal Govern- 
ment, State government, or local govern- 
ment. The quality of care provided by the 
Veterans’ Administration for tuberculosis 
patients is equal to, and frequentaly better 
than, that provided by State and local tu- 
berculosis hospitals. 

“Since tuberculosis is the most serious 
communicable disease problem in the United 
States, since it is still the leading disease as 
a cause of death between the ages of 15 and 
34, which are such important years from the 
standpoint of family life and productive 
manpower, and since the TB death rate is 
twice as high among men as among women, 
it would seem to be desirable to make avail- 
able hospitalization to veterans for non- 
service-connected cases, as well as service- 
connected cases, as part of the all-out cam- 
paign throughout the country to rid our- 
selves as soon as possible of this completely 
unnecessary drain on our finances and man- 
power. Priority, however, should be given 
to service-connected cases if funds and fa- 
cilities are not adequate to cover both the 
service-connected and non-service-connect- 
ed cases. 

“Establishment of an unqualified policy 
by Congress to the effect that non-service- 
connected cases are eligible for such hos- 
pitalization would greatly facilitate adequate 
planning on the part of the tuberculosis 
division of the Veterans’ Administration. 
Under the present indefinite policy it is difi- 
cult to estimate future needs for facilities. 


“2, Is payment for all or a part of the hos- 
pitalization for the non-service-connected 
case feasible or desirable? 


“Because of the communicable nature of 
tuberculosis, it is my opinion that no pay- 
ment should be required for hospitalization 
of either the non-service-connected case or 
the service-connected case of tuberculosis in 
a veteran. Very few patients can afford to 
pay for such care anyway and it is to the 
advantage of the general public that there 
be no barriers to prompt segregation of the 
infectious patient, with sufficiently prolonged 
and adequate treatment to render him so 
well cured that it is unlikely he will again 
break down into an infectious case. 

“It is difficult enough as it is to persuade 
a patient to remain in the hospital long 
enough to thoroughly stabilize the healed 
area in the lung and reduce the likelihood 
of a relapse. When payment for care is re- 
quired the patient is more likely to leave 
the hospital too ezrly and against the advice 
of his physician. Instead of becoming a 
permanent taxpayer instead of a tax con- 
sumer, such a patient usually breaks down 
again shortly and second attempts at cure 
are always more prolonged, more likely to 
end in tragedy, and more costly than an 
adequate period of continuous treatment to 
begin with. 


“3. Would it be desirable that contract hos- 
pitalization be provided for certain non- 

* service-connected cases over and above 
that authorized today? 


“Although taking the United States as a 
whole there is a shortage of beds for the hds- 
pitalization of tuberculous patients, there 
are some areas which have more beds avail- 
able than they can now fill because of ex- 
tensive local hospital construction programs 
in the past, intensive case-finding programs 
over @ prolonged period, and other factors. 
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It would seem reasonable, insofar as possible, 
that such of these facilities which are so 
located and so staffed as to give care of high 
quality by current medical standards be uti- 
lized on a contract basis by the Veterans’ 
Administration to care for either service- 
connected or non-service-connected cases of 
tuberculosis in veterans. 


“4. What standards do you think should be 
set for determining eligibility jor hospitali- 
zation for the non-service-connected case? 


“In my opinion, so far as tuberculosis is 
concerned, the only requirement should be 
the diagnosis by competent medical author- 
ity of active tuberculosis requiring hospitali- 
zation. 


“5. Should the possession of a private-hos- 
pital-insurance contract entitling the vet- 
eran to treatment ina private hospital be 
a bar to hospitalization in a VA hospital? 


“I believe practically no private-hospital- 
insurance contract includes tuberculosis as 
one of the illnesses for which the contract is 
valid, so that I believe this does not enter 
the picture so far as tuberculosis is con- 
cerned.” 

SUMMARY 


I believe that Congress should establish an 
unqualified policy that veterans suffering 
from non-service-connected tuberculosis 
should be eligible for hospitalization through 
the Veterans’ Administration as well as vet- 
erans with service-connected tuberculosis, 
although priority should be given the service- 
connected case if inadequate funds or facili- 
ties make necessary differentiations between 
the service-connected and non-service-con- 
nected case. 


THE NEW ADMINISTRATOR OF VET- 
ERANS’ AFFAIRS, MR. HARVEY V. 
HIGLEY 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to tell the House 
how glad I am and how much interested 
I am in the announcement of the Presi- 
dent, in sending the name to the Senate 
of Mr. Harvey V. Higley, of Marinette, 
Wis., to be Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs. I believe the membership of 
the House and the country and the vet- 
erans will receive that news with a very 
great deal of approval. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Ishould 
like to say that I know Mr. Higley. He 
comes from my State, from Marinette, 
Wis. I know him to be a great, good, 
intelligent man, and know he will do a 
wonderful job for the veterans of this 
country. I commend the administra- 
tion for this appointment. I know the 
gentlewoman will agree with me as she 
comes to know him, if she does not 
already know him. 

Mrs. ROGERS. of Massachusetts. I 
know him a little, and I know of his good 
works. I know of his ability as a busi- 
ness executive and I know of his great 
activities for the American Legion lo- 
cally, and nationally. He was com- 
mander of the State American Legion 
and a member of the executive commit- 
tee of the national organization. I hear 
wonderful things about his kindness to 
disabled veterans, veterans who have had 
no way of being hospitalized or of get- 
ting care. He has taken great personal 
interest in all veterans’ problems, 
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Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. I think 
the disabled veteran will be his first 
consideration. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Iam 
very sure of that from what I heard, and 
I think they are to be congratulated. 
They deserve the greatest consideration. 
The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SPRINGER], who is at present on the floor, 
is a very important member of the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs and I am sure 
he will bear me out when I say that Mr. 
Higley will find that the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs will be very cooperative 
and helpful. We have an unusually fine 
committee membership this year. As 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs Mr. 
Higley will have six great businesses to 
conduct. It is the most difficult position, 
in the Government today after the Presi- 
dent’s, and he needs all the help and en- 
couragement he can get. I talked with 
him briefly this afternoon and he said we 
all had much in common. I can com- 
mend him to our committee and to the 
House, and I know I can commend our 
committee to him. They will be very 
helpful to him and very good to him 
and they will expect a great deal of him. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert as 
part of my remarks a brief résumé of 
the life and history of Mr. Higley. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


Harvey V. Higley, 2907 Parkridge Avenue, 
Marinette, Wis., phone 2-3256; business: 
Ansul Chemical Co., Marinette, Wis., phone 
2-4411, 

Born October 26, 
(Gallia County). 

Father: Dr. Edward S. Higley (Rutland, 
Ohio), Glen Ellyn, Ill. 

Mother: Cora Van Zandt Higley (Langes- 
ville, Ohio). 

Grade school, Glen Ellyn, III. 

High school, Wheaton, III. 

Wife: Alice Clifford Higley (Wheaton, III.). 

Five children: Hugh C. Higley, secretary, 
Ansul Chemical Co., Navy; Kenneth E. Hig- 
ley, killed in World War II, Navy; Dr. Richard 
A. Higley, M. S., Menominee, Mich., Navy; 
Mrs. Merritt R. Bauman, Marinette, Wis.; 
Mrs. Franklin Wedge, Marinette, Wis. 

Ten grandchildren. 

Graduate of University of Wisconsin, 
School of Chemical Engineering, 1915. 

Cited by University of Wisconsin (1949) 
for achievement in industry and civics. 

Member Delta Tau Delta Fraternity. 

With Certainteed Products, East St. Louis 
(1915-16). 

Chief chemist, Isko, Inc., Detroit (1916-17). 
(Manufacturing first domestic electric re- 
frigerating machine.) 

With Ansul Chemical Co., Marinette, Wis., 
since 1919; president (1938-48); chairman 
of the board of directors (1948—); director 
First National Bank, Marinette, Wis. 

First lieutenant, Chemical Warfare Branch, 
United States Army, World War I. 

Member and past commander American 
Legion Post No. 39, Marinette, Wis. 

Wisconsin department commander, Amer- 
ican Legion 1941-42. 

National executive committeeman, Amer- 
ican Legion 1943-44. 

Republican county chairman. 

Republican 8th District chairman. 

Republican State chairman (1947-50). 

State chairman for Tarr (1952 primary). 

Alternate delegate for Dewey, 1944 con- 
vention, Chicago. 

Attended as State chairman, 1948 conven- 
tion, Philadelphia. 


1892, Cheshire, Ohio 
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Delegate for Tarr, 1952 convention, Chi- 


cago. 

Senior warden, St. Paul's Episcopal Church, 
Marinette, Wis. 

Thirty-second degree Mason; Shrine, 

Member: Ad council, Queen City 
Chapter, DeMolay (past chairman); honor- 
ary legion of honor of DeMolay. 

Member Kiwanis since 1921; club president 
1928; lieutenant governor 1951. 

Member Marinette Elks Club. 

Organized and officer of Marinette Youth, 
Inc., since 1944. 

Member Marinette Library Board. 

President, Marinette Parks and Recreation 
Commission. 

Member Marinette Planning Commission. 

Chairman, board of trustees, Marinette 
General Hospital. 

Organized and first president, Marinette 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Eagles citizenship award (1948). 

Was member and president Marinette Vo- 
cational School Board 8 years. 

Was president Marinette School Board 8 
years. 

Conducted first Community Chest drive 
1950. 

Chairman Marinette County Selective Sery- 
ice Board from start to finish World War II, 

Hobbies: Bowling; Golf, Riverside Coun- 
try Club; stamp collecting, member Ameri- 
can Philatelic Society. 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
think the gentleman from Wisconsin 
will want to add to that perhaps at a 
later date. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. I would 
like to do that, if the gentlewoman 
please, at a later date. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
When we consider that, including the 
casualties from Korea, we have over 20 
million casualties—with every news 
mounting casualties from Korea—we see 
what a tremendous and heavy burden 
this in itself is, the matter of hospitali- 
zation, insurance, education, and train- 
ing loans and housing. And pension and 
compensation benefits means that the 
head of the Veterans’ Administration 
must carry a staggering load. 

I wish the new Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs all success, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. Muuter (at the request of Mr. 
„ and to include extraneous mat- 

. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr, Ixarp in two instances, in each 
to include an editorial. 

Mr. Bonin in three instances and to 
include a newspaper article. 

Mr. CARLYLE and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. Gavin and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. FARRINGTON in two instances, in 
each to include a newspaper article. 

Mr. Porr and to include an editorial. 

Mr. STRINGFELLOW, Mr. JONES of Ala- 
bama, and Mr. Brooks of Louisiana. 

Mr. CEDERBERG and to include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. JOHNSON and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 
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Mr. Lam and to include an editorial. 

Mr. McDonovucs# in two instances and 
to include extraneous. matter in each. 

Mr. Jupp in two instances, in each to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI in four separate in- 
stances. 

Mr. Bynp and to include extraneous 
matter, 

Mr. KErsTEN of Wisconsin in three in- 
stances and to include extraneous ma- 
terial. 

Mr. Wotverton in three instances and 
to include extraneous material. 

Mr. Borxin (at the request of Mr. Mo- 
Cormack) and to include extraneous 
matter. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Harrison, Mr. Berry, Mr. ENGLE, 
and Mr. AsPINALL (at the request of Mr. 
MILLER of Nebraska), through Monday 
next, on account of official business, 


SENATE BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION REFERRED 


Bills and a joint resolution of the Sen- 
ate of the following titles were taken 
from the Speaker’s table and, under the 
rule, referred as follows: 


S. 153. An act for the relief of Wilhelm 
Engelbert; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 1402. An act to amend the Air Com- 
merce Act of 1926, as amended, to authorize 
navigation of foreign, nontransport, civil 
aircraft in the United States through reci- 
procity and under regulations of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 2104. An act to authorize the payment 
of compensation to Clarence A. Beutel, for- 
merly Deputy Administrator of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, for the period 
from September 10, 1952, through June 1, 
1953; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

S. 2111. An act to permit the flying of the 
flag of the United States for 24 hours of 
each day in Flag House Square, Baltimore, 
Md.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2383. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to a compact between the State 
of New Jersey and the State of New York 
known as the Waterfront Commission Com- 
pact, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

S. J. Res. 49. Joint resolution pro gan 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 
Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 


following titles, which were thereupon 


signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 163. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain land in Monroe County, 
Ark., to the State of Arkansas; 

H. R. 3087. An act to authorize the Board 
of Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
to permit certain improvements to two busi- 
ness properties situated in the District of 
Columbia; 

H. R. 3380. An act to authorize the ex- 
change of lands acquired by the United 
States for Prince William Forest Park, Prince 
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William County, Va., for the purpose of con- 
solidating Federal holdings therein, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 4091. An act to amend the Civil Sery- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, so as to 
make the exclusion from such act of tempo- 
rary employees of Congress inapplicable to 
such employees who are appointed at an 
annual rate of salary; and 

H. R. 5238. An act for the relief of Francis- 
zek Jarecki. 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. 2342. An act authorizing the State of 
California to collect tolls for the use of cer- 
tain highway crossings across the Bay of San 
Francisco, 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on the following dates 
present to the President, for his ap- 
proval, bills, and a joint resolution of 
the House of the following titles: 


On July 16, 1953: 

H. R. 5898. An act to extend until Decem- 
ber 31, 1953, the period with respect to 
which the excess-profits tax shall be effec- 
tive; and 

H. J. Res. 294. Joint resolution continu- 
ing the availability of appropriations for the 
Small Defense Plants Administration for the 
month of July 1953, and for other purposes. 

On July 17, 1953: 

H. R. 168. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain land in Monroe County, 
Ark., to the State of Arkansas; 

H. R. 3087. An act to authorize the Board 
of Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia to permit certain improvements to two 
business properties situated in the District 
of Columbia; 

H. R. 3380. An act to authorize the ex- 
change of lands acquired by the United 
States for Prince William Forest Park, Prince 
William County, Va., for the purpose of con- 
solidating Federal holdings therein, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 4091. An act to amend the Civil 
Service Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, so 
as to make the exclusion from such act of 
temporary employees of Congress inappli- 
cable to such employees who are appointed 
at an annual rate of salary; and 

H. R. 5238. An act for the relief of Fran- 
ciszek Jarecki, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 7 min- 
utes p. m.) the House, pursuant to its 
previous order, adjourned until Mon- 
day, July 20, 1953, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, ex- 
ecutive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 

856. A letter from the Acting Secretary, 
Smithsonian Institution, transmitting a re- 
port on tort claims paid by the Smithsonian 
Institution during the fiscal year 1953, pur- 
suant to section 404 of the Federal Tort 
Claims Act (28 U. S. C. 922); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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857. A letter from the Acting Commis- 
sioner, Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice, Department of Justice, transmitting 
copies of orders suspending deportation as 
well as a list of the persons involved, pur- 
suant to the act approved July 1, 1948 (Pub- 
lic Law 863), amending subsection (c) of 
section 19 of the Immigration Act of Febru- 
ary 5, 1917, as amended (8 U. S. C. 155 (e)); 
to the Committee on the Judicary. 

858. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a draft of a bill entitled 
“A bill to amend certain provisions of title 
XI of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended, to facilitate private financing of 
new ship construction, and for other pur- 
poses”; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

859. A letter from the Administrator, Gen- 
eral Services Administration, transmitting 
the report covering Federal building projects 
eligible for construction throughout the 
United States, its Territories and possessions, 
pursuant to the Public Buildings Act of 
1949 (Public Law 105, 81st Cong.; H. Doc, No, 
212); to the Committee on Public Works and 
ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar as follows: 


Mr. LECOMPTE: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 260. Reso- 
lution providing for the payment of 6 
months’ salary and $350 funeral expenses to 
Eva Bush, sister of Walter Puckett, late an 
employee of the House of Representatives; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 862). Or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. LECOMPTE: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 340. Res- 
olution authorizing the Clerk of the House 
to pay salaries and funeral expenses to de- 
ceased employees; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 863). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. LECOMPTE: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. Senate Joint Resolution 82, 
Joint resolution to provide for the reappoint- 
ment of Robert V. Fleming as citizen regent 
of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution; without amendment (Rept. No, 
864). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. LECOMPTE: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. Senate Joint Resolution 37. 
Joint resolution to authorize the erection of 
a memorial to Sara Louisa Rittenhouse in 
Montrose Park, District of Columbia; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 865). Ordered to be 
printed, 

Mr. LECOMPTE: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. Senate Joint Resolution 6&3. 
Joint resolution to provide for the appoint- 
ment of Owen Josephus Roberts as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Regents of the Smith- 
sonian Institution; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 866). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. LECOMPTE: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Concurrent Resolution 
60. Concurrent resolution to provide chapel 
facilities for Members of Congress; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 867). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. CLEVENGER: Committee of Confer- 
ence. H. R. 4974. A bill making appropria- 
tions for the Departments of State, Justice, 
and Commerce, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1954, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 868). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan: Committee on 
Government Operations. Third intermedi- 
ate report pertaining to a fiscal analysis of 
the international operations of the United 
States; without amendment (Rept. No. 869). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 
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Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. H. R. 303. A 
bill to transfer the administration of health 
services for Indians and the operation of 
Indian hospitals to the Public Health Serv- 
ice; without amendment (Rept. No. 870). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HOPE: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 2458. A bill to authorize the trans- 
fer of certain land located at Cherry Point, 
N. C., and for other purposes; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No, 872). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, 

Mr. HOPE: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 3097. A bill to authorize the trans- 
fer to the regents of the University of Cali- 
fornia for agricultural purposes of certain 
real property in Napa County, Calif.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 873). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, 

Mr. HOPE: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 5888. A bill to authorize the trans- 
fer of certain lands to the State of North 
Carolina, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 874). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. McGREGOR: Committee on Public 
Works. H. R. 6342. A bill to amend the 
Public Buildings Act of 1949 to authorize 
the Administrator of General Services to 
acquire title to real property and to provide 
for the construction of certain public build- 
ings thereon by executing purchase con- 
tracts; to extend the authority of the Post- 
master General to lease quarters for post- 
office purposes; and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 875). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. REED of New York: Committee on 
Ways and Means, H.R. 222. A bill to amend 
paragraph 207 and schedule 16 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930; with amendment (Rept. No, 
876). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. REED of New York: Committee on 
Ways and Means. H. R. 5303. A bill to 
amend sections 1606 and 1607 of the Internal 
Revenue Code in order to permit unemploy- 
ment insurance coverage under State unem- 
ployment compensation laws for seamen em- 
ployed on certain vessels operated for the 
account of the United States; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 877). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. REED of New York: Committee on 
Ways and Means. H. R. 5534. A bill to sus- 
pend for 1 year certain duties upon the 
importation of aluminum and aluminum 
alloys; with amendment (Rept. No. 878). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. REED of New York: Committee on 
Ways and Means. H.R.5148. A bill to con- 
tinue until the close of June 30, 1954, the 
suspension of duties and import taxes on 
metal scrap, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 879). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. HOPE: Committee on Agriculture, 
H.R.4017. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain land and improvements 
to the England Special School District of the 
State of Arkansas; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 871). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GUBSER (by request): 

H. R. 6371. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act so as to allow certain children 
to be employed in agriculture while their 
school is not in session; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming: 

H. R. 6372. A bill to amend section 17 of 
the Mineral Leasing Act of February 25, 1920, 
as amended; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 6373. A bill to amend section 17b of 
the Mineral Leasing Act of February 25, 
1920, as amended, in order to promote the 
development of oil and gas on the public 
domain; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. i 

By Mr. SHORT: 

H. R. 6374, A bill to revise certain laws re- 
lating to warrant officers of the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

H. R. 6375. A bill to authorize certain con- 
struction at military and naval installations, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. SPRINGER: 

H. R. 6376. A bill to amend the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 to pro- 
vide for an educational cost grant to insti- 
tutions of higher learning, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 


‘ By Mr. STRINGFELLOW: 

H. R. 6877. A bill to provide for research 
designed to discover new uses for wool, bet- 
ter marketing procedures, and methods of 
producing better grades of wool from meat- 
producing sheep; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. DAWSON of Utah: 

H. R. 6378. A bill to repeal the manufac- 
turers’ excise tax on rebuilt automotive parts 
and accessories; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: 

H. R. 6379. A bill to make provisions of the 
act of August 28, 1937, relating to the con- 
servation of water resources in the arid and 
semiarid areas of the United States, ap- 
plicable to the entire United States; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. $ 

H. R. 6380. A bill to extend the provisions 
of the act of August 28, 1937, relating to the 
conservation of water resources in the arid 
and semiarid areas of the United States, to 
the State of Alabama; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin: 

H. R. 6381. A bill to authorize a loan to 
the German Federal Republic for the pur- 
pose of providing housing units for expellees 
from Eastern Germany and other persons 
who have fled from Communist-occupied 
areas of Europe; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. RIEHLMAN: 

H. R. 6382. A bill to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 to extend until June 30, 1954, the pe- 
riod during which the General Services Ad- 
ministration may conduct negotiated sales 
of surplus property; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

By Mr. SADLAK: 

H. R. 6383. A bill relating to the taxation 
of life-insurance companies; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. SHORT: 

H. R. 6384. A bill to clarify and strengthen 
the existing authority to order to active 
duty persons who have obligated periods of 
active duty, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services, 
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By Mr. EBERHARTER: 

H. Con. Res. 162. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring universal disarmament; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. LANHAM: 

H. Con, Res. 163. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring universal disarmament; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ALLEN of Illinois: 

H. Res. 341. Resolution providing for a sur- 
vey of the food service facilities of the House 
of Representatives; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

By Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania: 

H. Res. 342, Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on Education and Labor to in- 
vestigate and study the administration of 
the “Buy American Act“; to the Committee 
on Rules. z . 

By Mr. CONDON: 

H. Res. 343. Resolution for the relief of 
Miss Arlene Randolph, daughter of Mrs. Olga 
Randolph; to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mrs. CHURCH: 
H. R. 6385. A bill for the relief of George 
Papadakis; to the Committee on the Judi- 
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By Mr. ENGLE: 

H. R. 6386. A bill to authorize the use of 
land in Yosemite National Park, Calif., for 
public school purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr, HIESTAND: 

H. R. 6387. A bill for the relief of Chang 
Chih Liu and Ping-Hei Luk Liu; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri: 

H. R. 6388. A bill for the relief of Clifford 

Oesterlei; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KEATING: 

H. R. 6389. A bill to provide for the place- 
ment of the name of Col. Abram N. Jones on 
the United States Air Force retired list, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services, 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H. R. 6390. A bill for the relief of Jose 
Pereira da Silva; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


SENATE 


SATURDAY, JULY 18, 1953 
(Legislative day of Monday, July 6, 1953) 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m., on 
the expiration of the recess. 

Rev. Ralph C. John, Ph. D., the Amer- 
ican University, Washington, D. C., 
offered the following prayer: 


Eternal God, in whose life there is 
light and truth, and in whose presence 
we bow: Thou knowest the needs we 
bring in these sacred moments. Minis- 
ter to us out of the fullness of Thy wis- 
dom. 

Give us patience to bear the persist- 
ence of little things, courage to face the 
challenge of,big things and, above all, a 
faith to lift us above all darkness and 
despair into the hopefulness of those 
who live in a knowledge of Thy provi- 
dential care. 

Make Thy blessing to rest upon this 
Senate, this land, this people. This we 
ask through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


July 18 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. KNOWLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
July 17, 1953, was dispensed with. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the following 
letter: 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D. C., July 18, 1953. 
To the Senate: 
Being.temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. GEORGE D. AIKEN, a Senator 
from the State of Vermont, to perform the 
duties of the Chair during my absence. 
STYLES 5 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. AIKEN thereupon took the chair 
as Acting President pro tempore. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
passed the following bills, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 5257. An act to extend to the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands certain pro- 
visions of the Internal Revenue Code relat- 
ing to narcotics; and 

H. R. 5561. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code and the Narcotic Drugs Im- 
port and Export Act so as to provide that 
certain drugs which are or may be chemical- 
ly synthesized shall be included within the 
classification of narcotic drugs. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to a concurrent reso- 
lution (H. Con. Res. 60) to provide 
chapel facilities for Members of Con- 
gress, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that immediate- 
ly following the quorum call there may 
be the customary morning hour for the 
purpose of permitting Senators to intro- 
duce bills and joint resolutions and to 
transact other regular routine business, 
with the usual 2-minute limitation on 
speeches. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Clements Gore 
Anderson Cooper Green 
Barrett Cordon Griswold 
Bennett Duff Hayden 
Bridges Dworshak Hendrickson 
Bush Ellender Hennings 
Butler, Md. Ferguson Hickenlooper 
Butler, Nebr. Frear Hill 
Capehart George Hoey 
Carlson Gillette Holland 
Chavez Goldwater Humphrey 
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Hunt Mansfield Saltonstall 
Ives Maybank Schoeppel 
Jackson McCarran Smathers 
Jenner McClellan Smith, Maine 
Johnson, Colo. Millikin Smith, N. J 
Johnson, Tex. Monroney Sparkman 
Johnston, S. C. Morse Stennis 
Knowland Mundt Symington 
Kuchel Murray ye 
Langer Payne Watkins 
Lehman Potter Welker 
Lennon Purtell Wiley 
Long Robertson Williams 
Magnuson Russell Young 


Mr.SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
MALONE], and the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Tosey] are absent on 
official business. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BEALL], the Senator from Illinois IMr. 
DIRKSEN], the Senator from Vermont 
LMr. FLANDERS], the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Martin], the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. McCartuy], and the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. TAFT] are nec- 
essarily absent. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. DANIEL], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], and the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. KILGORE] are absent by leave 
of the Senate. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovctas], the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. EAsTLAND], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Kennepy], the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. NEELY], 
and the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
PASTORE] are absent on official business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. A quorum is present. t 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing letters, which were referred as indi- 
cated: 


REPORTS OF FOREIGN-TRADE ZONES BOARD AND 
FOREIGN-TRADE ZONES 

A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting, pursuant to law, re- 
ports of the Foreign-Trade Zones Board, and 
Foreign-Trade Zones Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6, 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1952 (with 
accompanying reports); to the Committee 
on Finance. 


Avuprr Report ON SOUTHWESTERN POWER 
ADMINISTRATION 


A letter from the Comptroller General, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, an audit re- 
port of the Southwestern Powér Adminis- 
tration, an agency of the Department of the 
Interior, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1952 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 


THE LIVESTOCK PROGRAM—RESO- 
LUTION OF OKLAHOMA CATTLE- 
MEN’S ASSOCIATION 
Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I present 

for appropriate reference, and ask unan- 

imous consent to have printed in the 

Record a resolution adopted by the 

Oklahoma Cattlemen’s Association on 

July 11, 1953, relative to the livestock 
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program of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and President Eisenhower. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the Governors of seven South- 
western States met with President Eisen- 
hower and Secretary of Agriculture Ezra T. 
Benson in Amarillo, Tex., on July 10, and 
recommended to the President and Secre- 
tary as follows: 

“The Governors believe that a firm pro- 
gram of meat purchasing, at adequate prices 
for all grades, is of primary importance. 
It is recommended that the plans in this 
connection which have already been inaugu- 
rated by the Secretary of Agriculture be car- 
ried out with all expedition, and that, at a 
later date, the entire situation be reviewed 
again with the idea of presenting to the 
Secretary suggestions for the continuation 
of this program if that course appears in- 
dicated”; and 

Whereas the Oklahoma Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation hereby endorses the above recom- 
mendation made by those Governors, and 
further points out the fact that in the vig- 
orous purchase of all classes of beef it is 
following the recommendations of the 
Oklahoma Cattlemen's Association of June 
5, which at that time recommended the pur- 
chase of 500 million pounds of canner, cutter, 
and utility beef and 500 million pounds of 
frozen beef for export; and we now renew 
our recommendation that these purchase 
programs be carried on in a vigorous enough 
manner to raise the live price of all grades 
of cattle as quickly as possible; and 

Whereas the Oklahoma Cattlemen's Asso- 
ciation is cognizant of the responsibility ac- 
cepted by President Eisenhower and Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Ezra T. Benson in per- 
sonally visiting the drouth disaster area and 
stating to the Governors and others attend- 
ing this conference that immediate action 
would be forthcoming to correct the dis- 
tressed predicament of cattlemen and farmers 
within the drought area as well as cattlemen 
nationally because of inadequate prices. We 
wish to express appreciation to President 
Eisenhower and Secretary Benson for so 
doing. 

Adopted by the Oklahoma Cattlemen's As- 
sociation the 1lth day of July 1953. 

WAYNE ROWE, 
President. 


INCLUSION OF CLERGYMEN IN 
THE SOCIAL-SECURITY PRO- 
GRAM—LETTER AND RESOLUTION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
present for appropriate reference, and 
ask unanimous consent that a letter 
which I have received from Rev. Arthur 
H. Giles, Duluth, Minn., regarding a 
resolution adopted by the Independent 
Fundamental Churches of America to 
include ministers under the Social 
Security Act be printed in the body of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. Iam pleased 
to see the growing support for my bill to 
include members of the clergy under 
the social-security program. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was referred to the Committee on 
Finance and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

CENTRAL BIBLE CHURCH, 
GREYSOLON BIBLE CHURCH, 
Duluth, Minn., July. 4, 1953. 
The Honorable HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Sm; At the summer regional 

meeting of the Independent Fundamental 
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Churches of America held in Duluth last 
July, a resolution was unanimously adopted 
requesting that the Social Security and Sur- 
vivors Act be amended to include ministers 
of religion, I understand that the act is now 
in the process of being revised to include 
many who, at the present time, are in- 
eligible. 

As you likely know, Senator, there are some 
denominations who have no pension plan in 
their organization. There are, too, many 
ministers who are faithfully serving small 
independent congregations who are unpro- 
tected and have been unable to make any 
provisions for old age. An opportunity to 
pay in to the Government insurance program 
would be a benefit which they would greatly 
appreciate. It will be with a deep sense of 
gratitude to you, Senator, if you would re- 
member to include ministers of religion in 
the forthcoming bill that is to be considered. 

Respectfully, 
Rev. ARTHUR H. GILES. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
present for appropriate reference, and 
ask unanimous consent that a resolution 
adopted by the Lutheran Free Church at 
their annual conference held in Minne- 
apolis, Minn., on June 13, 1953, to include 
members of the clergy under our social- 
security program be printed in the 
Record. I again say that Iam happy to 
note the growing support for my bill to 
include members of the clergy under the 
social-security program. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Finance and ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 

THE LUTHERAN Free CHURCH, 
Minneapolis, Minn., July 9, 1953. 
To Senator H. H. Humphrey and Members 
of the Congress From States in the Upper 
Midwest. 

Dran Sm: As secretary of the Lutheran 
Free Church, I have been instructed to con- 
vey to you the following resolution: 

“The Lutheran Free Church, assembled in 
annual conference in Minneapolis, Minn., on 
the 13th day of June, 1953, favors the exten- 
sion of the Federal soclal-security program 
to include members of the clergy.” (Journal 
for Saturday, June 13, 2 p. m., paragraph 12.) 

Yours truly, 
Forrest T. Monson, 


REDUCTION OF FEDERAL GOVERN- 
MENT EXPENDITURES—RESOLU- 
TION OF NEENAH (WIS.) KIWANIS 
CLUB 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, all over 


.the land there are what are known as 


service clubs—Lions Clubs, Rotary 
Clubs, Kiwanis Clubs and others—where 
business and professional men meet 
around the table. The purpose is to 
make it possible to meet head-on the 
economic and political problems con- 
fronting the country, 

Many years ago it was my privilege to 
serve as governor of the Wisconsin- 
Upper Michigan Kiwanis Club. I know 
what that meant in those perilous days 
of economic upheaval or downheaval. 

At this time, when much of our mail 
indicates that many persons in the 
United States are upset and disturbed, 
it is good to know that these clubs meet 
regularly. 

I have before me a resolution adopted 
by the Kiwanis Club, of Neenah, Wis., 
which reflects the thought of that group 
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in regard to economic matters. I ask 
unannmous consent that the resolution 
be appropriately referred and be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


Whereas the United States of America is 
the leader of the free nations of the world, 
deriving its strength from the individual 
liberty possible only under our type of free 
economy; and 

Whereas our free economy must remain 
strong and be further strengthened if we 
are to meet successfully the continuous 
challenge of aggressors; and 

Whereas, the combination of government 
as usual and the defense emergency involve 
expenditures of such magnitude that our 
Nation is threatened by the shadow of 
eventual bankruptcy; and 

Whereas there exists the obvious oppor- 
tunity to realistically reexamine and re- 
evaluate the present activities and programs 
of Federal governmental agencies by the sin- 
gle yardstick of absolute need, both during 
the present emergency and in light of the 
future economic well-being of our country; 
and 

Whereas nonessential governmental ac- 
tivities or programs not consistent with the 
emergency defense demands are utilizing 
both manpower and money that should be 
diverted to the defense effort: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States is hereby requested to fully meet its 
responsibility to all citizens by objectively 
screening every appropriation with the ulti- 
mate goal of eliminating wasteful operations 
and reducing unnecessary spending and is 
further requested to reducing the size and 
activities of the Federal Government; be it 
further 

Resolved, That the Kiwanis Club, of 
Neenah, will continue its policy of not exert- 
ing pressure on Members of Congress for the 
appropriation of funds to be expended for 
the selfish benefit of any group, our com- 
munity or our State; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Kiwanis Club, of 
Neenah, calls upon all organizations and 
citizens to act upon and support a similar 
policy of governmental economy in the in- 
terest of preserving our American heritage. 

THE Kiwanis CLUB OF NEENAH, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 
The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 
By Mr. HICKENLOOPER, from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations: 
S. J. Res. 96. Joint resolution to strengthen 


the foreign relations of the United States by 


establishing a Commission on International 
Telecommunications; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 602). 

By Mr. CAPEHART, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency: 

S. 1523. A bill to create the Small Business 
Administration and to preserve small busi- 
ness institutions and free competitive en- 
terprise; with amendments (Rept. No. 604). 


AMENDMENT OF ATOMIC ENERGY 
ACT OF 1946—REPORT OF A COM- 
MITTEE 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER, from the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, submitted 
a report (No, 603) to accompany the bill 
(S. 2399) to amend the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1946, as amended, heretofore re- 
ported from that Committee. 
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REPORTS ON PERSONNEL AND 
FUNDS BY COMMITTEE ON THE 
JUDICIARY. 


Pursuant to Senate Resolution 123, 
80th Congress, 1st session, the following 
reports were received by the Secretary 
of the Senate: 

Jux 9, 1953. 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursu- 
ant to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, 
Ist session, submits the following report 
showing the name, profession, and total 
salary of each person employed by it and its 
subcommittees for the period from January 1, 
1953, to June 30, 1953, together with the 
funds available to and expended by it and 
its subcommittees: 


Name and profession 


ge A. Davis, chief clerk. 
„ professional 


Wa: — H. Smithey, professional 
staff member. 
George 8. Green, professional staff 
em ber. 


ft 
‘eb, 11, 1983) 


BE n (from 4, 529. 00 
Mildred Rogers assistant chief clerk.. 3, 664. 32 
Canon, clerical assist- 

22 T.... 3, 240. 78 
Miriami O, Fox, clerical assistant... 3, 240, 78 
H. Joan Sheaff, clerical assistant 3, 240. 78 
Carrie Lee Conner, clerical assist- 

ant (from Feb. 16, 1983) 2, 191. 59 
Naomi 5 clerical assistant 
(from Feb. 6 A 2, 418. 12 
Richard W „ clerical assist- 
ant (from “May 14, 1953) 634. 04 
Costas D. Chrissos, clerical assist- 
ant (from Feb. 6, 1088) 2, 610. 63 
Drury H. Blair, professional staff 
member (to Jan, 16, 1983) 417. 99 
Richard Arens, assistant chief clerk 
(to Feb, 8, 1658) 1, 132, 25 
Orrin E. Cressey, clerical assistant 
(to Jan, 31, 1953). -......--....--- 540, 13 
Mary A. Turner, clerical assistant 
uit? Feb. 5 i983) ee ee 630. 15 
ary G. Micheo, clerial assistant 
95 (to Feb. 3 400. 14 
Funds authorized or ap; ee for com- 
mittee expenditure, Sid Con 8 $10, 000. 00 
Amount expended— 5. -. 2s. cccccescnnne 5, 162, 44 
Balance unexpended—— 4, 837. 56 
WILLIAM LANGER, 
Chairman, 
JuLy 8, 1953. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON TRADING WITH THE ENEMY 
ACT 


(Under S. Res. 245, 82d Cong., and S. Res. 47 
and S. Res. 120, 83d Cong.) 
To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursu- 
ant to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, 
ist session, submits the following report 
showing the name, profession, and total 
salary of each person employed by it and its 
subcommittees for the period from January 1, 
1953, to June 30, 1953, together with the 
funds available to and expended by it and 
its subcommittees: 


Rate of 
Total 
Name and profession ei 
salary received 


John A. Bard, staff member (to 
Mar, i ——2:. 810, 068, 4582. 097. 57 

Dorothy M; Cassell, clerk (to Feb. 
„Cc 4. 283.044 535. 38 

Doris Covington, clerk (to Jan. 15, 
1953) 4. 001. 85 170. 49 


— — — 


July 18 
x PAE Rate of Total 
ame and- profession salary 
annual | received 
Raymond 8. Cox, Jr., attorney (to 
¥eb..15, 1958). ><. <- --- ses nae $5, 430.16} 8678. 76 
Dorothy A. Davis, clerk (to June 
. 4, 952. 20} 2, 189. 69 
Charlotte Mae Donhowe, clerk 
(from June 8, 1953) 2, 598.45) 166. OL 
William F, Doyle, Jr., staff mem- 
ber (to Mar. 15, 1083) 7,819, 96) 1, 629. 15 
LuDeen R. Earl, clerk (June 15, 
1953; --| 4,283.04) 1, 963, 06 
---| 3,709.49} 463. 68 
Robert H. Hagan, in vestixator 6, 577. 27| 3, 224. 88 
* te Harris, clerk (to Feb. 15, 3 


Ina W. MeArt ur, sh mt 
3 ©. 3 secretary (to 


John W. Nairn, attorney. 
William A. Stevens, ork (from 
June 4, 1983) 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditure 


$90, 259, 86 
Amount expended... 


27, 560. 79 


Balance unexpended__............... — 62,699.07 
WILLIAM LANGER, 
Chairman, 
EVERETT M. DIRKSEN, 
Subcommittee Chairman, 


Juty 15, 1953. 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON NATIONAL PENITENTIARIES 


(Under S. Res, 62, agreed to February 20, 
1953 
To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursu- 
ant to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, 
lst session, submits the following report 
showing the name, profession, and total sal- 
ary of each person employed by it and its 
subcommittees for the period from February 
20, 1953, to June 30, 1953, together with the 
funds ayailable to and expended by it and 
its subcommittees: 

Funds authorized or appropriated 


for committee expenditure $5, 000. 00 
Amount expended——— 234. 05 
Balance unexpended 4. 765. 95 
WILLIAM LANGER, 
Chairman, 


JuLx 15, 1953. 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON REFUGEES AND ESCAPEES 


(Under S. Res. 326, June 21, 1953, and S. Res. 
68, 83d Cong.) 
To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursu- 
ant to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, 
Ist session, submits the following report 
showing the name, profession, and total 
salary of each person employed by it and its 
subcommittees for the period from January 1, 
1953, to June 30, 1953, together with the 
funds available to and expended by it and 
its subcommittees: 


Rate of 


annual 


Total 


Name and profession sa 
` received 


E. Luise ads Geet assistant 


$6, 481. 07 82. 610. 63 
7, 055.23) 1, 763,79 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 


mittee expenditure - $45, 865. 53 
Amount expended ä 4.374. 42 
Balance unexpended ...--------..:.-- 41, 401. 11 


WILLIAM LANGER, 
Chairman, 


1953 


Jul x 8, 1953. 
CoMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND 
NATURALIZATION 


(Under S. Res. 261, agreed to Jan, 24, 1952, 
and S. Res. 48, agreed to Jan. 30, 1953) 


To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursu- 
ant to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, 
lst session, submits the following report 
showing the name, profession, and total 
salary of each person employed by it and its 
subcommittees for the period from January 1, 
1953, to June 30, 1953, together with the 
funds available to and expended by it and 
its subcommittees: 


Name and profession 


Richard Ares staff director (from 
WODs 01008) 5 coca nsnewsn sn sasoe 
William H. Arens, staff member... 

Carole B. Bagley, clerk (from Apr. 
15, 1953) 


8 5 2 10. clerk (Apr. 6, 
15 8 


„ 1953) 

Georg B. Campion, clerk (to 
Feb. 45 1953) 

Owen K. "Earl, staff member (Feb. 
1 to June 30, 1953) - 

7 E. Fisher, clerk (to June 


31 1053) E RES SESE ee 
F 3 705 Mesmer, staff member 


Frank W. Schroeder, investigator__ 
eai Theurer, clerk (from June 


15, an j, 6 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 


mittee expenditure.._.........--.---.---.- $97, 000. 00 
Amount expended 33, 921. 59 
Balance unexpended..........--------« 63, 078. 41 
WILLIAM LANGER, 
Chairman, 


ARTHUR V. WATKINS, 
Subcommittee Chairman. 
JuLY 9, 1953. 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
INTERNAL SECURITY SUBCOMMITTEE 


(Under authority of S. Res. 314, 82d Cong., 
and S. Res. 46, agreed to Jan. 30, 1953) 


To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursu- 
ant to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, 
Ist session, submits the following report 
showing the name, profession, and total 
salary of each person employed by it and its 
subcommittees for the period from January 1, 
1953, to June 30, 1953, together with the 
funds available to and expended by it and 
its subcommittees: 


poo of 


N d profession 5 
ame and proſess salary 
= mal received 


$6, 481.67 $3, 240. 78 
3, 700. 49| 1, 854. 72 


2, 674.68) 965. 85 


Dorothy C. Baker, clerk. ....-.-... 
Roland W. Belanger, clerk 
James A. Cardiello, legal 

gator (from. Feb. 21) 
bay Lee Conner, clei 


F 5, 525. 75 690. 70 
Donald D. Connors, Jr., investi- 
a poet ER A oe os ehh 9, 570. 74| 4, 785. 36 
Marilyn J, Cremer, clerk (to Feb. )-] 3,709.49] 309.12 
Edward R. Duffy, investigator. ] 8,907.12} 4, 453. 56 
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Name and profession 


Omer: = Earl, staff member i 


pe iai a. 


Some enhi 
Robert ©. Humphreys, Jr., 
(from June 23) 
William E. Lowell, editorial di- 


) 
Maree R, Maher, typis' 
eg Malaney, clerk 7 Feb. 


Benjamin Mandel, research di- 


Robert 8. Sei a staff mem- 
ber pom Feb, 1 


Dona 
Ro RER , chief counsel. .---.- 
a0 mes, cler! 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditure: 


8. Res. 314, balance $69, 346, 90 
( , 000. 00 
RC EES Reet oe eee ~ 219, 346. 90 
Amount expended - 74, 005. 39 
Balance unexpended 145, 281, 51 
WILLIAM LANGER, 
Chairman, 


W. E. JENNER, 
Subcommittee Chairman, 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, 
and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HENNINGS (for himself, Mr. 
LANGER, and Mr. McCarran) : 

S. 2420. A bill to amend section 32 of the 
Trading With the Enemy Act, as amended; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HENNINGS when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 2421. A bill for the relief of Omar Kunji 
and Syed Israf Ali; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ELLENDER: 

S. 2422. A bill to authorize payment for 
crop losses in Louisiana, resulting from 
spraying operations conducted for the 
United States for weed control in the Mor- 
ganza Floodway; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 

By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey: 

S. 2423. A bill for the relief of Christian 
Meier and Lisette Meier; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOLLAND (for himself and 
Mr. SMATHERS) : 

S. 2424. A bill to amend section 203 (j) 
of the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, as amended, to permit 
the disposal of surplus property to State 
health departments and to county mosquito- 
control districts; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, 

By Mr. HOEY: 

S. 2425. A bill for the relief of the city of 
High Point, N. C.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. HOLLAND (for himself, Mr. 
SMaTHERS, Mr. HUNT, Mr. BARRETT, 
Mr. DRESEN, and Mr. DouGLas) : 

S. 2426. A bill to extend for 1 year au- 
thorization for surplus property disposals 
under section 203 (e) of the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949, 
as amended; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 2427. A bill for the relief of certain 
Greek orphan children; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

S. 2428. A bill to authorize an appropria- 
tion for the construction of certain public- 
school facilities on the Red Lake Indian 
Reservation at Red Lake, Minn.; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

S. 2429. A bill for the relief of certain 
American employees of the former Shanghai 
Municipal Council; tc the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

S. J. Res. 103. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to grant to citizens of the 
United States who have attained the age of 
18 the right to vote; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Morse when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 32 OF 
TRADING WITH THE ENEMY ACT 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Lancer], the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. McCarran], and myself, I 
introduce for appropriate reference a 
bill to amend section 32 of the Trading 
With the Enemy Act, as amended, with 
reference to the designation of organi- 
zations as successors in interest to de- 
ceased persons. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my explanatory statement be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HEN- 
DRICKSON in the chair). The bill will be 
received and appropriately referred; and, 
without objection, the explanatory state- 
ment will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2420) to amend section 
32 of the Trading With the Enemy Act, 
as amended, introduced by Mr. HENNINGS 
(for Mr. LANGER, Mr. McCarran, and 
himself), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

The explanatory statement by Mr. 
HENNINGS is as follows: 

EXPLANATORY STATEMENT BY SENATOR 

HENNINGS 

At the outbreak of World War II the 
United States, acting under the Trading 
With the Enemy Act of 1917, seized the as- 
sets of the countries with which it was at 
war, and the assets of their nationals situ- 
ated in the United States and in the areas 
over which it exercised sovereignty. This 
was done in order to deprive the enemy of 
the economic weapon represented by the as- 
sets; and to provide a ready source of rep- 
arations for use to satisfy claims arising 
out of the war. 

At the end of the war it became evident 
that the Trading With the Enemy Act which 
was originally written during World War I 
needed to be amended to make it responsive 
to the developments of World War II. Con- 

recognized that this act was unfair in 
that it provided for the seizure of assets of 
persons who, technically enemy nationals, 
were actually persons who had themselves 
been persecuted by the enemy. In August 
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1946 the Congress amended the Trading 
With the Enemy Act to provide for the 
restoration of this class of enemy nationals 
of their property seized under the act. The 
amendment did not, however, make any pro- 
vision for property owned by persons who 
have been victimized by the enemy and who 
had died leaving no heirs. 

As a result of this situation, the United 
States is today the ultimate beneficiary of 
the property owned by persecutees, in those 
cases where the enemy succeeded in destroy- 
ing every vestige of the former owners’ 
family. The bill which my distinguished 
cosponsors and I have submitted deals with 
this problem. It provides for the disposi- 
tion of property for which there are no claim- 
ants because the owners and their prospec- 
tive heirs have died in concentration camps 
or elsewhere. 

In the 80th, 81st, and 82d Congresses, bills 
were introduced regarding the disposition of 
such property, with particular respect to its 
utilization in the United States for relief and 
rehabilitation purposes. In the 80th and 
81st Congresses the bills passed the Senate 
on the Consent Calendar and the 8lst Con- 
gress the bill which reached the floor of the 
House (S. 603) was approved with certain 
amendments by the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee. It was ob- 
jected to on the Consent Calendar and was 
never given a rule by the House Rules Com- 
mittee and therefore died with the 81st Con- 
gress. In the 82d Congress, it was sponsored 
by Senators Herbert R. O'Conor and ROBERT 
A. Tarr. It was oojected to on the Con- 
sent Calendar. 

In essence, the bill is predicated on the 
principle that the property of those who had 
been persecuted should not be used for war 
claims against the governments that per- 
secuted the owners of such properties. 

As indicated earlier for more than 4 years 
an individual who was so persecuted has 
been able to obtain his property by estab- 
lishing a proper claim. There is a large 
amount of property, however, for which there 
are no claimees and it is this so-called heir- 
less property which under the bill we are 
submitting would be turned over to a súc- 
cessor organization, to be designated by the 
President and its proceeds to be used for 
relief and rehabilitation. 

For different types of property different 
successor organizations could be designated 
under the bill, as for instance, a Catholic 
successor organization for Catholic persecu- 
tees; a Jewish successor organization for 
Jewish persecutees; and a Protestant organ- 
ization for Protestant persecutees. The pro- 
cedures outlined in the bill are quite simple 
and provide merely for a presumption of 
heirlessness where no claim has been filed 
for a period of 2 years after vested of the 
property. The bill provides a top limit of 
$3 million in the amount that may be made 
payable to successor organizations. Accord- 
ing to all the information available at this 
time, the actual amount which could be 
claimed under the bill would be less than 
this amount of money. 

Similar bills to this one have also been 
introduced in the House of Representatives 
by Representatives WOLVERTON and CROSSER. 
The principle incorporated in these bills 
have been endorsed by the Departments of 
State, Justice, and Treasury, by the United 
States War Claims Commission and by for- 
mer Senator O'Conor and Senator Tarr as 
well as my cosponsors. This is an equitable 
and constructive piece of legislation which, 
insofar as I know, has no opposition and 
I trust it will be readily enacted by the 
Congress at this session, 
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AMENDMENT OF CERTAIN STAT- 
UTES PROVIDING EXPEDITIOUS 
JUDICIAL PROCEEDINGS FOR 
CONDEMNATION OF LANDS FOR 
PUBLIC PURPOSES—AMENDMENT 
Mr. McCARRAN submitted an amend- 

ment in the nature of a substitute, in- 

tended to be proposed by him to the bill 

(S. 1857) to amend certain statutes pro- 

viding expeditious judicial proceedings 

for the condemnation of lands for pub- 
lic purposes, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 


CONSTRUCTION AT MILITARY AND 
NAVAL INSTALLATIONS—AMEND- 
MENT 


Mr. HAYDEN submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (S. 2361) to authorize certain 
construction at military and naval in- 
stallations, and for other purposes, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services and ordered to be 
printed. 


DEVELOPMENT AND CONSTRUC- 
TION OF WATER-CONSERVATION 
FACILITIES BY STATES AND MU- 
NICIPALITIES—AMENDMENT 
Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska submitted 

an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (S. 2094) to facilitate 
the development and construction of wa- 
ter conservation facilities by States and 
municipalities, and for other purposes, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF COTTON MARKET- 
ING QUOTA PROVISIONS OF AGRI- 
CULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ACT OF 
1938, AS AMENDED—AMENDMENT 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
submit for appropriate reference, 
amendments intended to be proposed by 
me to the bill (S. 2183) to amend the cot- 
ton marketing quota provisions of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, which was introduced by me 
on June 23, 1953. 

It is a bill which would alter to some 
degree the cotton-acreage law. The 
amendments are designed to see if the 
cotton-producing States can reach some 
agreement. The previous law was passed 
after many discussions, which were par- 
ticipated in by the entire Cotton Belt, 
and represented a final agreement. 
Thus far it has not been possible to 
reach an agreement. The new amend- 
ments will eliminate part of the contro- 
versy by removing from the 1 percent 
national reserve those new farmers who 
have been established as farmers be- 
tween 1947 and 1952. Another new sec- 
tion will provide that a popular refer- 
endum may be had either every 3 years 
or every year; in other words, that a 
choice may be made between 1 year or 3 
years. 

In order that the Members of the Sen- 
ate may have as much opportunity as 
possible to consider this matter, I now 
ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
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ments be printed at this point in the body 
of the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be received, appropri- 
ately referred, and printed; and, with- 
out objection, will be printed in the 
RECORD. 


The amendments submitted by Mr. 
ANDERSON were received, referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
ordered to be printed, and to be printed 
in the ReEcorp, as follows: 


On page 1, strike lines 3 through 11 and 
on page 2 strike lines 1 through 5, and in- 
sert the following: 

“That section 342 of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended as follows: 

“1. The proviso at the end of the third 
sentence is changed to read as follows: ‘Pro- 
vided, That the national marketing quota 
for 1954 shall not be less than the number 
of bales required to provide a national acre- 
age allotment of 21.5 million acres.’” 

Amendment No. II. Section 343 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, is amended as follows: 

“Src. 343. Not later than December 15 fol- 
lowing the issuance of the marketing quota 
proclamation provided for in section 342, the 
Secretary shall conduct a referendum, by 
secret ballot, of farmers engaged in the pro- 
duction of cotton in the calendar year in 
which the referendum is held, to determine 
whether such farmers are in favor of or op- 
posed to the quota so proclaimed. If more 
than one-third of the farmers voting in the 
referendum oppose the national marketing 
quota, such quota shall become ineffective 
upon proclamation of the results of the 
referendum. In lieu of the question 
whether such farmers favor the national 
marketing quota so proclaimed, the Secre- 
tary may submit in the referendum the 
questions whether they (1) favor such quota 
for the one crop and also favor quotas for 
the three crops of cotton beginning with 
the crop for which such quota is proclaimed, 
(2) oppose quotas for such three crops of 
cotton but favor quotas for the crop for 
which such quota is proclaimed, or (3) op- 
pose quotas for both the one crop and such 
three crops. If two-thirds or more of the 
farmers voting favor quotas for the three 
crops, no referendum shall be held for the 
second and third crops and a national mar- 
keting quota shall be in effect for each of 
such three crops for which a national mar- 
keting quota is proclaimed under section 
342. If more than one-third of the farmers 
voting in the referendum oppose quotas, 
such result shall not affect or limit the proc- 
lamation and submission to a referendum 
during any calendar year, as otherwise pro- 
vided in this section, of a national marketing 
quota : any subsequent crop. The Secre- 
tary shall proclaim the results of any refer- 
endum held hereunder within thirty days 
after the date of such referendum.” 

Amendment No, III. Section 344 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, is amended as follows: 

“1, Subsection (b) is amended by changing 
the period at the end thereof to a colon and 
adding the following: “Provided, That the 
Secretary may reserve not to exceed 1 per- 
cent of the national acreage allotment which 
shall be used by the State committee (1) 
for adjusting county acreage allotments for 
counties having farms for which allotments 
were established under subsection (h) of 
this section, during the base period used in 
apportioning the State allotment to coun- 
ties, and (2) for increasing the acreage re- 
served by the State committee for new and 
small farms pursuant to subsection (e) of 
this section: And provided further, That 
notwithstanding the foregoing provisions, 
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no State acreage allotment for the 1954 crop 
shall be reduced below the acreage planted 
to cotton in the State in 1952 (1) by more 
than 27.5 percent for any State which other- 
wise would be reduced below 30 percent of 
such 1952 acreage, or (2) by more than 22.5 
percent for any other State, and the addi- 
tional acreage so required shall be in addi- 
tion to the national acreage allotment and 
the production from such acreage shall be in 
addition to the national marketing quota. 
All or any part of such additional acreage 
may be added by the State committee to the 
acreage reserved pursuant to subsection (e) 
and used as provided therein.” 

Amendment No, IV. On page 2, line 8, 
after the word “years”, insert: “and condi- 
tions (excluding conditions relating only to 
1954) .” 

Amendment No. V. On page 2, line 14, 
after the word “which”, insert: “, together 
with any acreage added pursuant to subsec- 
tion (b).” 

Amendment No. VI. On page 2, line 22, 
change “10” to “5.” 

Amendment No. VII. On page 3, line 10, 
before the word “acreage” insert “average.” 

Amendment No, VIII. On page 3, line 11, 
after the word “adjusted”, insert “as may 
be necessary.” 

Amendment No. IX. On page 3, line 12, 
change the period to a comma, and add the 
following: “and land, labor, and equipment 
available for the production of cotton and 
crop-rotation practices.” 

Amendment No. X. On page 3, line 24, 
after the word “and”, insert “completely”. 

Amendment No. XI. On page 4, line 13, 
change “15” to 10.“ 

Amendment No. XII. On page 4, line 18, 
after the word to“, insert: “other farms in 
the community which are comparable with 
respect to.” 

Amendment No. XIII. On page 5, line 16, 
strike the period and add the following: 
“where 1950 is within the base period for 
such allotments.” 


RELIEF OF WIDOW AND CHILDREN 
OF IRVIN SCRANTON ROSS— 
CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, yesterday, 
on behalf of my colleague, the junior 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS] 
and myself, I introduced the bill (S. 2416) 
for the relief of the widow and children 
of Irvin Scranton Ross. It is in the na- 
ture of a claim bill, although it might not 
have been completely clear from the 
wording of the bill. The bill was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. Obviously it should 
have been referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare be discharged from the 
further consideration of the bill and that 
it be referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered, 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were each read 
twice by their titles and referred to the 
Committee on Finance: 

H. R. 5257. An act to extend to the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands certain provi- 
sions of the Internal Revenue Code relating 
to narcotics; and 

H. R. 5561. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code and the Narcotic Drugs Im- 
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port and Export Act so as to provide that 
certain drugs which are or may be, chemically 
synthesized shall be included within the 
classification of narcotic drugs. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 60) to provide chapel facilities for 
Members of Congress was referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Architect 
of the Capitol is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to make available a room, with facili- 
ties for prayer and meditation, for the use 
of Members of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives, The Architect shall main- 
tain the prayer room for individual use 
rather than assemblies and he shall provide 
appropriate symbols of religious unity and 
freedom of worship. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the Appendix, as 
follows: 


By Mr. MUNDT: 

Statement prepared by him and an article 
by David Lawrence relating to the recent 
action of the Democratic members of the 
Subcommittee on Investigations, 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

Address entitled “The First Year of the 
McGuire Act,” delivered by Maurice Mermey, 
director of the Bureau of Education on Fair 
Trade, at the 54th annual congress of the 
National Retail: Hardware Association, July 
14, 1953. 

Editorial entitled “Food for the Needy,” 
published July 3, 1953, in the POSS 
Morning Tribune. 

Article entitled “Vanderpoel Tells Why He 
Is Critical of Stock Options,” written by 
Robert P. Vanderpoel and published in the 
Chicago Sun, April 3, 1953. 

By Mr. KUCHEL: 

Article entitled “The New Guard: Sena- 
tor KNowLAND, of California, Represents a 
Different GOP,” written by John Chamber- 
lain and published in Barron's magazine of 
July 6, 1953. 

By Mr. SCHOEPPEL: 

Editorial entitled “Some Words About 

Tart,” published in the Pittsburg (Kans.) 


Article regarding the 8 trip of Adlai 
E. Stevenson through Asia, written by Barry 
Bingham and published in the Louisville 
Courier-Journal of May 3, 1953. 

By Mr. THYE: 

Editorial entitled “A Good Batting Aver- 
age,” published in the Christian Science 
Monitor of July 8, 1953. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

Resolution adopted by the Junior Order 
United American Mechanics, and accompa- 
nying letter. 

By Mr. YOUNG: 

Editorial entitled “A Lesson for Us,” deal- 

ing with the economic situation of France. 
By Mr. MONRONEY: 

Editorial entitled “It Is Time To Stop 
McCarrny,” published in the Southeast Ok- 
lahoman, of Hugo, Okla.; editorial entitled 
“McCartuy Exposed,” published in the Still- 
water Daily News-Press, of Stillwater, Okla.; 
and an editorial entitled “Congress as 
Investigator,” published in the New York 
Times. 
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By Mr. LEHMAN: 

Article entitled “‘Treasury-Post Office Ap- 
propriation Bill,” published in the July issue 
of the Customs Service News, dealing with 
the appropriation for the customs service. 


URGENCY OF PASSAGE OF EMER- 
GENCY IMMIGRATION LEGISLA- 
TION AT THIS SESSION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last 
night I joined with my colleagues on the 
Senate Judiciary Committee in approv- 
ing a compromise version of the Presi- 
dent’s emergency immigration bill. 

I have spoken on a number of occa- 
sions on the Senate floor on this issue, 
most recently on July 10, as recorded, 
beginning on page 8423 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

I shall not take time at present to 
comment in further detail on this issue, 
but I make this appeal: that when the 
bill is scheduled for debate in the Senate 
we act upon it expeditiously and favors 
ably. 

I ask unanimous consent that a brief 
memorandum I have prepared on this 
issue may be printed at this point in 
the body of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

MEMORANDUM BY SENATOR WILEY ON PRESI- 
DENT’s IMMIGRATION BILL 

We will soon hiave before us a somewhat 
revised version of the President's immigra- 
tion bill. Let there be full and fair debate 
on it, but let not the debate go to such 
lengths as to endanger either the bill as a 
whole, or the substance of the bill. 

As we approach the end of the Senate ses- 

sion and a great many important bills come 
before us, it is quite clear that a particular 
responsibility falls on all of the Members 
of the Senate. 

A small minority of Senators, by consum- 
ing excessive time, can kill entire bills or 
force complete and devastating changes in 
bills simply because time is running out. 

If changes must be made, let them be 
made on the basis of the merits involved, 
but not on the basis of using the short- 
age of time to force through unmerited 
changes. 

THREEFOLD ACCOMP"ISHMENT OF THIS 
LEGISLATION 

As chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, and as ranking Republi- 
can on the Senate Judiciary Committee, I 
feel a particular responsibility for this legis- 
lation. 

Its passage will simultaneously achieve 
many purposes. 

It will constitute— 

1. A sound, humanitarian step which con- 
forms to America’s noble tradition of pro- 
viding a haven for worthy emigrants from 
tyranny. 

2. A sound step in international relations 
which will be fully understood and appre- 
ciated by the many nations and peoples af- 
fected, both’ in front of and behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

3. A sound answer to the domestic expo- 
nents of fear; the exponents of an America 
allegedly doomed to depression. 

It is an answer to those of little faith 
who are so fearful as to our future as to try 
to slam the door against this relatively tiny 
number of individuals, tiny as compared to 
the million immigrants whom we welcomed 
year after year at the start of this century, 
tiny as compared to our 160 millions of 
people. 
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RESPONSIBILITY ON THE OPPONENTS 


I can appreciate the deep feeling held by 
those who oppose this legislation. They 
number several of my dear and most es- 
teemed colleagues. 

But they have had their fair chance to 
hold hearings, to debate, to revise. They 
will have further opportunity on the Sen- 
ate floor and still further opportunity when 
this bill goes to conference. 

Theirs is a heavy responsibility. I hope 
that they will exercise it wisely—in a man- 
ner worthy of their own fine record of serv- 
ice here in the Senate. 

The President of the United States has 
requested this bill. There is every reason 
why we should honor that request. I wish 
indeed that his request substantially in its 
original form, might have been fully hon- 
ored. 

I need hardly point out that this issue has 
been discussed in the public print a good 
deal. 

A considerable amount of literature has 
come through the mail on both sides of this 
question. Mail to me from my own State 
has overwhelmingly favored the bill. But 
obviously, many good and patriotic Ameri- 
cans do not see eye to eye on it. America’s 
three great religious faiths support the leg- 
islation wholeheartedly, as do many other 
fine organizations. 

On the other hand, there are some groups, 
worthy, patriotic, which oppose the legisla- 
tion. 


POISON AND HATE FROM A BIGOTED OUTSIDE 
MINORITY 


But included in the opposition is a rela- 
tively small minority of outside individuals 
and groups who have poured forth an un- 
ending stream of vicious, hateful, slander- 
ous abuse—principally against the 18 Re- 
publican Senators including myself who 
joined in cosponsoring S. 1917 and against 
the President for suggesting it in the first 

lace. 

8 That abuse, as I have once before indi- 
cated, is based on a poisoned well of anti- 
Catholicism and anti-Semitism. 

The anti-Semitism is particularly vile in 
connection with this bill, because so tiny a 
percentage of individuals of the Jewish faith 
is involved in any way at all among the 
potential immigrants. 


REBUKE THE BIGOTS 


At any rate, by final favorable action on 
this bill, we of the Congress will be giving 
the only sort of answer which that tiny, 
poisonous outside minority deserves—a 
thundering rebuke—a thundering denuncia- 
tion of their vicious efforts. 

Those efforts are unworthy of the re- 
spected, substantial individuals and groups 
inside and outside the Congress who, for 
fair, valid reasons, in their own judgment, 
oppose the bill. 

I know that these worthy members of the 
opposition would disassociate themselves 
completely from the slanderous attacks by 
the bigoted, hate-filled, discrimination- 
screaming outside minority. 


END INDULGENCE IN PERSONALITIES 


Now, it is being only fran]: to point out 
that, during the course of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee discussions, some rather 
harsh words were uttered. 

I personally have not participated in such 
harsh comment, so I have nothing personally 
to regret. 

But I am sure that all the members of the 
committee do feel that it would have been 
better all the way around had we been able 
to proceed on this issue without the occa- 
sional indulgence in personalities which, un- 
fortunately, occurred, because of the deep 
feelings. 

However, what is past is past. 

Let not the bitterness of that committee 
discussion pour over onto the Senate floor. 
Let us have a fair, prompt discussion on the 
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issues in a manner worthy of the Senate’s 
finest traditions. 


TRIBUTE ro SENATOR WATKINS AND DIRKSEN 


I feel I would be somewhat remiss in 
completing this brief statement if I did not 
pay particular tribute to two of my col- 
leagues who, I feel, rendered special service 
of leadership in the course of the prolonged 
committee debate. 

I refer to the senior Senator from Utah, 
Mr. WATKINS, and the junior Senator from 
Illinois, Mr. DRESEN. 

With understanding, with patience, with 
skill, they sought to be and were worthy of 
their heavy responsibility. And, without in 
any way detracting from the contributions of 
others, I do want to convey this commenda- 
tion of them. 

And I want to express a word of com- 
mendation to the White House as well, in 
its helpful, factual, respectful efforts in co- 
operation with the Hill in working out a 
mutually acceptable version. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, the un- 
finished business is Senate bill 1152, re- 
lating to loans to fur farmers, which we 
were considering when the Senate re- 
cessed last night. When that bill is dis- 
posed of, we shall proceed with the cal- 
endar call, pursuant to the unanimous- 
consent agreement heretofore entered 
into. 

On Monday it is proposed to take up 
the small defense plants bill, S. 1523, 
which has been ordered reported from 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency; then Calendar No. 579, Senate 
bill 2047, providing for the sale of Goy- 
ernment-owned rubber-producing facil- 
ities. We may also consider Calendar 
No. 320, Senate bill 1461, the so-called 
time-lag bill. It is not certain that we 
shall reach that bill at that time, but I 
wish Senators to be advised that it may 
come up. 

It is planned that there shall be a 
night session on Monday, and I assume 
it will be a fairly late session. 

I wish to call the attention of the mi- 
nority leader to the possibility of taking 
up on Tuesday Calendar No. 595, Sen- 
ate bill 498, and Calendar No. 582, Sen- 
ate bill 2399, the atomic energy bill, 
which we previously had under consid- 
eration and laid aside. I think the Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. HIcKENLOOPER] 
will probably be prepared to take it up 
at that time, 

On Wednesday it is expected that we 
shall take up Calendar No. 600, House 
bill 5969, which is the Department of 
Defense appropriation bill. 

On Wednesday morning the Senate 
will meet at 10 o’clock, so that we can get 
off to an early start on the Defense De- 
partment appropriation bill. 

I hope to be able to announce late 
Monday afternoon the further legisla- 
tive program, after consultation with the 
policy committee and with the minority 
leader. I thought Senators might like 
to be advised as to what we have in mind 
for next week. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota. 

Mr. LANGER. Could we not have 
some indication as to when we might 
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take up for consideration the confirma- 
tion of the nomination of Glenn L. Em- 
mons to be Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I hope we can con- 
sider that nomination on Monday or 
Tuesday of next week. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield to the mi- 
nority leader. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Is it the in- 
tention of the distinguished acting ma- 
jority leader to take up the time-lag bill 
before the small defense plants bill and 
the bill disposing of the Government 
rubber plants, or following those bills? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I think it will be 
following those bills. It may be that the 
time-lag bill will go over until Tuesday, 
depending upon the general legislative 
situation. Several Senators have asked 
whether we proposed to follow through 
with the unfinished business today. I 
gave assurances to the Senate and to the 
Senator from Texas that we would not 
take up the time-lag bill today, but that 
it would go over until next week, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. As I under- 
stand, it is the plan of the acting ma- 
jority leader to put the small defense 
plants bill and the so-called rubber bill 
ahead of the time-lag bill. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes. It is my in- 
tention to take up the other two bills 
ahead of it. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I am reliably in- 
formed that an agreement has been 
reached with respect to Calendar No. 
293, Senate bill 1857, which is the so- 
called O’Mahoney bill for condemnation 
of water rights. I do not believe that 
consideration of the bill would require 
more than a few minutes. I wonder if it 
could not be wedged in somewhere, 
either on Monday or Tuesday. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I will say to the 
distinguished Senator from Nevada that 
I will be very glad to discuss it with the 
Policy Committee, which will meet on 
Monday morning, and also with the mi- 
nority leader, to see if we can provide 
for it on Monday or Tuesday. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Could we have the 
bill called up on the call of the calendar 
today? It might go through by unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. May I ask the Sen- 
ator from Nevada a question? He said 
an agreement has been reached. Are 
there additional amendments? 

Mr. McCARRAN. No; there are no 
additional amendments, excepting the 
amendment which comes is to be offered 
pursuant to the agreement and which I 
have in my hand. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. If the Senator will 
permit me to take it up with the ma- 
jority and minority calendar committees 
I will try to find out if we can dispose 
of it on the call of the calendar. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Does the Senator 
from Nevada know whether the senior 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr] has 
withdrawn his objection to Calendar No. 
293, Senate bill 1857, to amend certain 
statutes providing expeditious judicial 
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proceedings for the condemnation of 
lands for public purposes? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I have no informa- 
tion on that point. 

Mr. SMATHERS. We have a standing 
request to interpose an objection to that 
from the senior Senator from Oklahoma. 
Until he withdraws the objection we feel 
constrained to object. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. If an agreement 
regarding the bill can be brought about, 
and if the Senator will advise me, I will 
see if we can include it in the program 
for the early part of next week. 

Mr. cCARRAN subsequently said: 
Mr. President, referring again to Calen- 
dar No. 293, Senate bill 1857, it was re- 
ported by the Judiciary Committee May 
18, 1953, and placed on -the calendar. 
Since that time there have been amend- 
ments offered by me in order to clarify 
the intent of this legislation. Those 
amendments also were suggested by the 
minority Policy Committee. 

This bill is based upon the provisions 
of what is commonly known as the Milli- 
kin-O’Mahoney amendment to the act 
of December 26, 1944. The staff of the 
Judiciary Committee, together with the 
office of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
MILLIKIN], have worked out further 
amendments which I understand meet 
with the approval of the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado. 

In view of the amendments which have 
been offered, I have drafted an amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute to the 
bill which incorporates all the amend- 
ments heretofore suggested. I submit 
this amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute to S. 1857 to the Senate for its 
consideration in lieu of S. 1857. I ask 
that the amendment be printed and lie 
on the table, so that Senators may have 
access to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HEN- 
DRICKSON in the chair). The amendment 
will be received, printed, and lie on the 
table. 


REPORT TO THE NATION BY THE 
SECRETARY OF STATE AND AS- 
SISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE 


Mr, SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, last night a joint report to the 
Nation was made by the Honorable John 
Foster Dulles, Secretary of State, and 
the Honorable Walter S. Robertson, As- 
sistant Secretary of State, which was 
‘carried on national radio networks 
throughout the country. In my opinion 
the address is of such importance, in the 
light of the present world situation, that 
I ask unanimous consent to have it 
printed in full in the body of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

This has been an important week for us in 
the State Department. Lass Tuesday night 
we finished a 5-day meeting of the Foreign 
Ministers of Britain, France, and the United 
States. On Wednesday, Mr. Walter Robert- 
son, Assistant Secretary of State, returned 
from Korea. He had gone there at the Presi- 
dent’s and at my request to work out with 
President Rhee the conditions which would 
make an armistice possible, if the Commu- 
nists want one. A little later I am going 
to ask Mr. Robertson some questions about 
his mission, but first I shall speak about the 
Foreign Ministers’ meeting. 
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It was a good meeting. It developed ways 
for us to work together for peace and justice 
in many parts of the world. President Eisen- 
hower’s great speech of April 16, which he 
called The Chance for Peace, was heard 
around the world. Leaders in other free 
countries joined in the same refrain. Now 
we have gone ahead to put these ideals into 
practice. 

GERMANY 


Of our many agreements, perhaps the most 
significant was our invitation to the Soviet 
Union to talk with us about unity and free- 
dom for Germany and Austria. That invita- 
tion was delivered the day before yesterday. 
If the Soviet accepts, we shall have a Four 
Power meeting. So far, we have no clue as 
to what the response will be. 

Germany remains divided because the 
Soviet Union has continuously blocked our 
efforts to end the occupation and to unite 
Germany. The German people in the Rus- 
sian zone are suffering cruelly. Their suffer- 
ings are not only material but moral. They 
are desperately short of food, and the Soviet 
Union will not let them take it from us. I 
wonder why. Ever since the end of the war, 
these East Germans have been living under a 
reigu of terror. But even 8 years of this has 
not crushed their spirit, and their mood is 
becoming more and more rebellious, Since 
last month there have been serious out- 
breaks. The Russians had to call in their 
tanks and impose martial law. The situa- 
tion is explosive. The Soviets admit that 
their regime there has been a failure. 

Chancellor Adenauer, the head of the Fed- 
eral Republic of West Germany, thinks that 
now, at last, it might be possible to unite 
Germany. So, in consultation with him, we 
are trying again to achieve that goal. 

Soviet rulers keep talking about peace. If 
they really want peace they ought to allow 
the Germans to unite and, by free elections, 
to establish their own all-German Govern- 
ment. That is our proposal, 


AUSTRIA 


At the foreign ministers’ meeting we de- 
cided to try again to bring to Austria an end 
of the military occupation. As long ago as 
1947 a treaty giving independence had been 
almost totally agreed upon between the Soviet 
Union and the three Western Powers. How- 
ever, the Soviet Union always refused to com- 
plete the treaty. It has gone on occupying 
eastern Austria and gone on exploiting its 
economy. Here again the occupied people are 
reaching a stage of exasperation. It is an- 
other situation where the Soviet rulers, if they 
really want the peace of which they talk so 
much, will now at long last to a treaty 
which will give freedom and independence to 
Austria. 

SATELLITE STATES 

We did not forget the other peoples of East- 
ern Europe who at one time formed free and 
independent nations but who are now in 
bondage to Soviet Russia. Such countries as 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, Bulgaria, 
Rumania, and the Baltic States ought to re- 
cover the real independence of which their 
people were so justly proud, They are en- 
titled to institutions which reflect their be- 
lief in God, their love of country, and their 
desire for human dignity. The foreign min- 
isters of Britain and France agreed with us 
to express our desire to see true liberty re- 
stored in the countries of Eastern Europe. 

The mounting resentment of the oppressed 
peoples is a danger to Russia and a danger 
topeace. Heré again is an area within which 
the Soviet Union can, if it wishes, act to 
assure the peace of which it talks so much, 


NATO 


We thought much about the Atlantic Com- 
munity. The North Atlantic Treaty binds 14 
nations to work together to safeguard the 
freedom, the common heritage, and the civi- 
lization of their peoples. Under that treaty 
there has been created the North Atlantic 
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Treaty Organization, commonly known as 
NATO. * It has a military force to which the 
members contribute and which safeguards 
the vital interests of them all. 

Our Congress is at the point of appropri- 
ating funds which will represent our next 
year’s contributions to this NATO force. 
Some talk as though this were a giveaway 
program. It is no more of a giveaway of 
United States money than it is a giveaway 
when you and I pay to provide for a munici- 
pal police force or fire department to pro- 
tect us. We pay for collective security, be- 
cause by joining together we get the most 
protection at the least cost. The NATO force 
is a police force for the Atlantic Community. 
The other members, together, contribute to 
it much more than we do. The resultant 
military force, which General Eisenhower 
first commanded, and which General Gruen- 
ther now commands, gives protection which 
is vital to the United States. To illustrate, 
let us suppose that the coal and iron and 
the tremendous industrial capacity of West- 
ern Europe were to fall into hostile hands, 
That would be a disaster which would cost us 
far more than our contribution to NATO. 
So, to get insurance against such risks, we 
affirmed that NATO must go on. 


EUROPEAN COMMU™ITY 


At the heart of this NATO organization 
there lie six continental countries of West- 
ern Europe. They are developing organic 
unity. Already they have created a coal and 
steel community. They have signed a De- 
fense Community Treaty to create a com- 
mon defen- force. A treaty for political 
unity is being worked on. The three Min- 
isters agreed that these developments were 
of the utmost importance and that the cre- 
ation of the European Defense Community 
was a necessary step. 

There have been disappointing parliamen- 
tary delays in taking this step. Some seem 
to think that this European Defense Com- 
munity has no purpose except to meet the 
threat from the Soviet Union, so that if that 
treat were to diminish then the community 
would be unnecessary. That is not the true 
case at all. The basic reason for European 
unity is that disunity has, for 150 years, 
been a source of wars which have disas- 
trously weakened the western European 
countries themselyes, and have involved 
others in grievous trouble, The United, 
States is among the sufferers. y 

President Eisenhower; on the basis of his 
experience in Europe, both as supreme com- 
mander during the Second World War and 
also as head of the NATO forces, is convinced 
of the necessity of unity between t^e nations 
of continental Europe. If that unity does 
not come about, if the old structure of na- 
tional rivalry is rebuilt as the world’s great- 
est fire hazard, that will mark the bank- 
ruptcy of statesmanship. 

This point of view was shared by all at our 
Foreign Ministers meeting. We particularly 
emphasized that the unity of Europe was 
necessary in itself and that its consummation 
should in no way be dependent upon the 
existence of tension with the Soviet Union. 
If there were no Soviet tension at all, the 
uniting of Europe would still be essential for 
lasting peace, 

That unification is not directed against 
Eastern Europe or Russia, as the three Min- 
isters pointed out. The European Commu- 
nity is open to others, provided only that 
they are free. If, for example, true liberty 
were restored to Czechoslovakia, it could be- 
come a member of the European Community 
and enjoy the vast economic and security 
benefits which are available to the commu- 
nity members. 

It is really amazing that the Soviet rulers 
are trying so hard to prevent this unifica- 
tion of Europe. Russia was one of the prin- 
cipal victims of the two world wars which 
began in Western Europe. If the Soviet 
rulers really want the peace about which 
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they talk so much, they will stop the fanati- 
cal and senseless Communist op on to 
European unity and instead endorse it. 


INDOCHINA 


We turned to the Far East and exchanged 
views about Indochina. In the past there 
has been some criticism of the French Re- 
public for failing to promise liberty and in- 
dependence to the three associated states of 
Indochina—Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia. 
It was felt that the peoples of these coun- 
tries needed something of their own for which 
to fight. The basis for that criticism should 
now be removed. The French Government 
has given assurance that it stands ready to 
grant complete sovereignty and independ- 
ence to the three associated states. Negotia- 
tions on this matter will start in the near 
future. 

Last Monday Mr. Bidault, the French For- 
eign Minister, and I invited the representa- 
tives of these three states to meet with us, 
We found that they looked forward eagerly 
to working out arrangements with the French 
Government to complete their sovereignty 
and independence. It seemed that they do 
not want to be wholly divorced from France. 
They have, with France, strong bonds of a 
cultural, economic, and military nature. 
These can be preserved, consistent with full 
independence, within the French Union, 
which, like the British Commonwealth, offers 
a possibility of free association of wholly 
independent and sovereign nations. 

This action of the French Government 
makes clear the distinction between those 
who would grant independence and those 
who would destroy it. It should make it 
easier to stop Communist aggression in that 
part of the world. 

We discussed plans for military operations 
in Indochina, These are being developed by 
the French General Navarre who has re- 
cently gone there. Our Government sent 
General O'Daniel to confer with him. We 
believe that the new French plans are vig- 
orous and deserve to be implemented in that 
spirit. The United States has a large inter- 
est in the matters because our position in 
the western Pacific could be put in jeopardy 
if Communists were allowed to overrun the 
southeast Asian peninsula of which Indo- 
china forms a major part. We are already 
helping there with material aid. This in- 
volves the second largest cost item of our 

*mutual security program, participation in 
the NATO army being first. I believe we 
should help effective resistance to Commu- 
nist aggressors everywhere, and in Indochina 
it may save us from having to spend much 
more money to protect our vital interests in 
the Pacific. 

KOREA 


Of course, our Foreign Ministers meeting 
gave much consideration to Korea. We en- 
dorsed the efforts of the United Nations 
Command to conclude an early armistice on 
the honorable terms which the command 
has proposed. But we are not suppliants, 
We are ready for honorable peace. But if 
the Communists want war, we must be ready 
for that, too. 

The Communists have been pretending 
that there cannot be an armistice because 
the U. N. Command does not guarantee the 
future conduct of the Republic of Korea. 
That is absurd. The proposed armistice does 
not guarantee the future conduct of any 
government. I wish that someone would 
guarantee the future good conduct of the 
Communist regime of China. But President 
Rhee has given explicit assurance that he 
will not obstruct in any manner the imple- 
mentation of the proposed armistice. 

At the Foreign Ministers’ meeting, France 
and Great Britain joined with us in some 
important commitments about Korea. We 
agreed that if there is an armistice and 
political conference, we shall try our best to 
bring about Korean unity by peaceful means. 

Furthermore, we agreed that if the Com- 
munists should violate the armistice, we 
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will all three vigorously react to restore peace 
and security. 

We agreed that, at least until further con- 
ference, we will maintain our common poli- 
cies in relation to Communist China. This 
means that a Korean armistice would not 
automatically lift our embargo on strategic 
goods to Red China or lead to the acceptance 
of Communist China in the United Nations. 

We also agreed that an armistice in Korea 
must not result in jeopardizing the restora- 
tion of peace in other parts of Asia. In this 
connection we thought particularly of 
Indochina, 

As President Eisenhower said in his April 
16 address, an armistice in Korea that merely 
released aggressive armies to attack else- 
where would be a fraud. We are on our guard 
against that. 

Now let me ask a few questions of Mr. 
Robertson: 

“Secretary Duties. Wen't you tell us why 
you went to Korea? 

“Assistant Secretary ROBERTSON. I went, 
Mr. Secretary, because you and President 
Eisenhower sent me. My mission, as you 
know, was to clear up misunderstandings 
which were threatening to wreck allied unity 
at a time when we needed most to be unified. 
I carried messages from President Eisen- 
hower and from you to President Rhee as- 
suring him of America’s good will and 
friendship for the people of Korea, of Amer- 
ica’s admiration for the magnificent and 
enduring fortitude shown by the South 
Korean people in defense of their liberties 
and of your personal sympathetic under- 
standing of President Rhee’s concern for the 
fuvure of his country. 

“Secretary DULLES. What did you find the 
Korean attitude toward an armistice to be? 

“Assistant Secretary ROBERTSON. The Ko- 
rean people were not opposed to the armis- 
tice because they like to suffer and to die. 
They were opposed to it because of a deep 
fear that the armistice is but a Communist 
trick and device to win by negotiation what 
they have failed to achieve on the battle- 
field—a deep fear that the United Nations 
were weary of the struggle and might sacri- 
fice Korea as Koreans feel they have been 
sacrificed in the past to great power inter- 
ests. My task was to convince President 
Rhee that the United Nations objective, the 
United States objective and the Republic of 
Korea’s objective, namely, a free, independ- 
ent and united Korea, were one and the same, 
that our differences lay x.ot in objectives but 
in methods to be used for the achievement 
of a common objective. The bitterness ‘ere 
and among some of our United Nations allies 
caused by President Rhee's unilateral action 
in releasing some 27,000 anti-Communist 
prisoners is duplicated in Korea by a bitter- 
ness distilled of their fears. Whatever the 
cause of the bitterness on both sides, it 
needed to be removed. 

“Secretary DULLES. Why is it so important 
for us to stand shoulder to shoulder with 
the Republic of Korea? 

“Assistant Secretary ROBERTSON. Because 
the enemy we face in Korea is the same ruth- 
less evil force which threatens free people 
along the perimeter of the globe. It seeks to 
destroy not only Korea but the entire free 
world as well. By no possible circumstance 
consistent with honor should we permit a 
situation to develop where we find ourselves 
fighting against our ally, the brave people of 
Korea, who are bearing the human brunt of 
the battle and who have suffered incredibly 
for their cause and ours. 

“The devastation and suffering which has 
struck this little country adds up to a ghastly 
total. Approximately 1 million human lives 
have been lost. There are an estimated 2½ 
million refugees, 5 million are destitute, ap- 
proximately 600,000 houses have been de- 
stroyed, with war damages of approximately 
$1 billion. Despite this frightful toll, the 
crusading spirit of President Rhee has in- 
spired the people with an amazing courage, 
fortitude, and will to fight Communist ag- 
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gression, a spirit unexcelled in any other 
country of the world. The Korean Army, 
equipped by us, holding two-thirds of the 
battlefront, is the largest, best-trained anti- 
Communist army in Asia. Such an indom- 
itable spirit and such an army are powerful 
assets to be preserved not destroyed. 

“Secretary DULLES. What was the final atti- 
tude of President Rhee toward an armistice 
when you said good-bye to him in Seoul last 
Sunday? 

“Assistant Secretary ROBERTSON. We were 
both very pleased that we had been able to 
reach a wide area of agreement, The agree- 
ment was such that the United Nations com- 
mand was satisfied that it could in good faith 
proceed with an armistice confident, as you 
said earlier, Mr. Secretary, that President 
Rhee would offer no obstruction to its im- 
plementation, 

“Secretary DULLES. I know that you had 
a great deal of discussion with President 
Rhee about the political conference which 
might follow an armistice. This was one of 
the things about which he has been worried. 
What was his final attitude on this matter? 

“Assistant Secretary ROBERTSON. You are 
quite right, Mr. Secretary, that was one of 
the great worries of President Rhee. He was 
afraid that the political conference might be 
carried on indefinitely as a device to perpet- 
uate uncertainty and as a cover behind which 
his country might be infiltrated and his 
people subjected to hostile propaganda. We 
agreed that if it should turn out that way—if 
it were obvious that the Communists were 
not negotiating in good faith, we would try 
to end the conference as a sham and a hos- 
tile trick, 

“Secretary DULLES. Many here ask if we 
can trust President Rhee to carry out his 
assurances. What is your impression? 

“Assistant Secretary ROBERTSON. It is nat- 
ural that there should be doubts. I might 
say that there are many in Korea who ask 
whether the Republic of Korea can trust the 
United States to carry out its assurances. 
I have no doubt on either score. I feel con- 


, fident of President Ree's sincerity and of his 


intention to carry out in good faith his 
assurances to me. This is no time for us to 
doubt each other. We need to work together 
in confidence as friends and allies. I hope 
that my mission helped to put our relation- 
ship on that basis. 

“Secretary DULLES., Thank you very much, 
Mr. Robertson. You have done a fine job of 
diplomacy in accordance with our best Amer- 
ican tradition. 

“Assistant Secretary ROBERTSON. Thank 
you very much, Mr. Secretary. I should have 
been completely helpless without the wise 
counsel and support of President Eisenhower, 
of yourself, and of the congressional leaders 
with whom I know you were in frequent 
consultation,” 

CONCLUSION 


Now, I conclude with two points: 

1. The policies we are now pursuing are 
showing their worth, Today it is the despots 
who are worried and seeking new leaders and 
new plans. The satellite countries are in a 
state of unrest, and within the Soviet Com- 
munist Party convulsions are occurring. The 
No. 2 man of the triumvirate which was sup- 
posedly to govern Russia, who was head of 
the secret police, is today a victim of his 
own system of terror. It is impossible to 
predict what may happen in Russia. What 
can be said with confidence is that, under 
such policies as President Eisenhower has 
proclaimed, the free world is getting stronger, 
while strain and stress rocks the Soviet and 
satellite world. 

2. Our program for Europe and Asia is a 
program for peace and for the liberty and 
justice which are necessary if peace is to be 
durable. Repression can give the illusion 
of peace, but it is only illusion. For sooner 
or later the repression becomes unbearable 
and human emotions explode with violence. 
That is why we seek liberty for the satellite 
countries. That is why we seek unity and 
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freedom for Germany and for Austria. That 
is why we seek for Europe a unity which will 
end the petty jealousies and confinements 
which frustrate men and make them feel 
that only through war can they win ade- 
quate opportunity. That is why we seek 
peace for Korea and, through peaceful means, 
the unity of Korea. That is why we seek 
peace in Indochina on the basis of freedom 
and independence which the French Govern- 
ment now promises the peoples. 

As the three Foreign Ministers agreed, the 
conditions which we seek will safeguard 
peace for all, including Russia, and if the 
Soviet rulers really want peace they will co- 
operate with, and not obstruct, what we pro- 
pose for Europe and Asia. 

It was reassuring to find that the Foreign 
Ministers of Britain and France, both wise 
men of large experience, shared our view 
of the world situation. We can feel confi- 
dent and, with our friends and allies 
throughout the world, we should move ahead 
with vigor to create the conditions of a 
stable peace. 


WORLD WAR ASSETS OF THE 
OFFICE OF ALIEN PROPERTY 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
July 14 I introduced Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 102, to provide for the transfer to 
the War Claims Fund of $57,284,365.78 
constituting the remaining World War I 
assets of the Office of Alien Property. 

I do not know, Mr. President, whether 
the treaty approved by the Senate on 
July 13 resulted or will result in any in- 
crease in value of the defaulted German 
bonds deposited with the Treasury to the 
credit of the Office of Alien Property. 
However, I think the facts with respect 
to this matter should be ascertained. 
Accordingly, I have written the Senator 
from Illinois (Mr, Dirksen], chairman 
of the Judiciary Subcommittee To In- 
vestigate the Administration of the 
Trading With the Enemy Act, suggest- 
ing that his staff seek to determine these 
facts. 

For the information of the Senate, I 
ask unanimous consent that my letter to 
the Senator from Illinois may be printed 
in the Recorp at this point as a part of 
my remarks; and that the text of my 
joint resolution may also be printed in 
the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JuLy 16, 1953. 
Hon. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee To Investigate 
the Administration of the Trading 
With the Enemy Act, United States 
Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR SENATOR: On Tuesday, July 14, I 
introduced a joint resolution, Senate Joint 
Resolution 102, to provide for the transfer 
of $57,284,365.78 to the War Claims Fund, 

This resolution raises the question of the 
extent, if any, to which the value of the de- 
faulted German bonds back of the Treasury 
certificates of deposit in the amount of $57,- 
284,365.78, aforesaid, may have been in- 
creased in value by virtue of the Senate's 
action on July 13 in ratifying the treaty re- 
lating to German external debts. 

In connection with consideration of Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 102, it will be n 
to ascertain the answer to this question with 
regard to possible increased value of these 
defaulted German bonds. 

I respectfully request that your Subeom- 
mittee To Investigate the Administration of 
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the Trading With the Enemy Act take steps 
to determine the facts with respect to this 
question as speedily as possible. I further 
request that when the facts have been as- 
certained, I may be advised with respect to 
them. 
Kindest personal regards. 
Sincerely, 
Pat McCarran. 


There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was ordéred to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That whereas certain assets 
of the Office of Alien Property of the De- 
partment of Justice, remaining from World 
War I, having a book value of $57,284,365.78, 
and represented by United States Treasury 
certificates of deposit, the actual value of 
which has been, contingent upon collection 
of the defaulted obligation of certain bonds 
of the German Government, may have been 
enhanced in value by reason of a treaty 
ratified by the Senate of the United States 
on July 13, 1953, the Office of Alien Property 
is hereby authorized and directed to trans- 
fer the whole of such assets, as represented 
by such certificates of deposit, to the War 
Claims Fund, to be available, or the proceeds 
thereof to be available, for payment of the 
lawful obligations of that fund. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 


EXTENSION OF AUTHORITY TO 
MAKE LOANS TO FUR FARMERS 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill (S. 1152) to extend for a period 
of 5 years the authority of the Secretary 
of Agriculture to make loans to fur farm- 
ers, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
with an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the committee will be 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 1,in 
line 10, after the numerals “1958”, it is 
proposed to insert: “for the purpose only 
of making necessary supplementary ad- 
vances to fur farmers now indebted for 
loans made under the foregoing au- 
thority.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 


PROPOSED CHANGES IN SENATE 
RULES RELATIVE TO RATIFICA- 
TION OF TREATIES AND AMEND- 
MENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, two 
highly important prerogatives of the 
United States Senate are, first, to advise 
and consent to the ratification of inter- 
national treaties; and, second, to act, in 
consort with the House, to initiate and 
recommend amendments to the United 
States Constitution. 

Today I shall talk about both of these 
matters and about the grave responsi- 
bilities vested in the Senate in regard to 
them. I shall propose two changes in 
the rules of the Senate, so as to enable 
this body better to discharge those re- 
sponsibilities and more firmly to hold 
public confidence in our manner of per- 
forming them. 

I am introducing two resolutions for 
changes in the rules. One would require 
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a prior quorum call and a yea-and-nay 
vote on any proposal to amend the Con- 
stitution. The second would establish 
the same requirements with regard to a 
final vote on any treaty or international 
convention or protocol in the nature of 
a treaty. 

I send these proposals to the desk for 
appropriate reference, and ask that the 
text of the two resolutoins be printed at 
this point in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the resolutions will be re- 
ceived, appropriately referred, and 
printed in the RECORD. 

The resolution (S. Res. 144), submitted 
by Mr. LEHMAN, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That rule XII of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the new subsection, as 
follows: 

“4. No vote upon the question of engross- 
ment and passage of any joint resolution 
proposing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States shall be had unless, 
immediately prior to such vote, it has been 
ascertained, by a rollcall ordered for such 
Purpose, that a quorum of the Senate is 
present. The question of engrossment and 
passage of any joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States shall be determined by a yea-and-nay 
vote, and the yeas and nays shall be consid- 
ered to have been ordered upon any such 
question.” 


The resolution (S. Res. 145), submitted 
by Mr. LEHMAN, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That rule XXXVII of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate is amended by adding 
at the end of the last paragraph of section 1 
the following: 

“No vote upon the final question to advise 
and consent to the ratification shall be had 
unless, immediately prior to such vote, it has 
been ascertained by a rollcall, ordered for 
such purposes, that a quorum of the Senate 
is present, The final question to advise and 
consent to the ratification shall be deter- 
mined by a yea-and-nay vote, and the yeas 
and nays shall be considered to have been 
ordered upon any such question.” 


Mr. LEHMAN. First, Mr. President, I 
shall discuss my rules proposal in con- 
nection with amendments to the Consti- 
tution. Our power to initiate and to 
recommend amendments to the Constitu- 
tion springs from article V of the Con- 
stitution, which provides that— 

The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both 
Houses shall deem it necessary, shall pro- 
pose amendments to this Constitution. 

To one who is by no means an expert 
in constitutional law, the simple reading 
of this language might indicate that any 


‘proposal to amend the Constitution re- 


quires an affirmative vote of two-thirds 
of the entire membership of both Houses; 
in other words, a constitutional two- 
thirds vote. I hasten to state, however, 
that the courts have consistently inter- 
preted this language in article V to 
mean, not a constitutional two-thirds 
but rather two-thirds of those present 
and voting. I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Record at this point two 
citations upholding this view. 
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There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

CITATIONS OF SUPREME COURT Decisions THAT 
AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION RE- 
QUIRE A Two-Tuirps VOTE OF MEMBERS 
PRESENT AND VOTING 
MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILWAY CO. V. STATE OF 

KANSAS (248 U. 8. 276) 
In this case, the Court held that the lan- 
e “two-thirds of the House,” as applied 
to Presidential vetoes, means two-thirds of 
those present and voting, and not two-thirds 
of the entire membership of the House. 
NATIONAL PROHIBITION CASES (253 U. 8. 350) 

In this case, the Court ruled directly on 
the meaning of the words, “two-thirds of 
both Houses” as applied to approval of con- 
stitutional amendments and decided, as in 
the Missouri Pacific Railway case, that it 
meant two-thirds of those present and vot- 
ing. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I do 
not think the Founding Fathers, the 
authors of the Constitution, had any idea 
that an amendment to the Constitution 
would ever be lightly considered or light- 
ly passed, or that a constitutional 
amendment would be approved by the 
Congress without all the grave and sober 
discussion and consideration which the 
very idea of amending the Constitution 
calls for. 

Ours is the oldest written Constitution 
still in effect in the world today. It has 
lasted 164 years, and during all that pe- 
riod it has had but 22 amendments, 10 
of which were adopted immediately fol- 
lowing the ratification of the Consti- 
tution itself. In other words, in the last 
150 years, 12 amendments to the Con- 
stitution have been adopted—less than 
one for every decade of our national ex- 
istence. 

This vital and enduring Constitu- 
tion has provided the skeleton of our na- 
tional body through wars and insur- 
rections, and through the years of our 
growth from a small, sparsely populated 
seaboard Nation, to the mighty colossus 
and world power that we are today. 

Shall we tamper with and amend this 
mighty document, this basic charter of 
our national existence, on the basis of 
momentary impulse or prejudice or pas- 
sion? Shall we permit amendments to 
our Constitution to be hastily enacted 
by rote and routine? Or should we so 
arrange our procedures that every 
amendment to the Constitution must 
pass the most rigorous test of study, in- 
spection, and consideration by the Mem- 
bers of the Congress? 

As every lawyer knows, every line, 
every phrase and every word of the Con- 
stitution becomes a matter for study and 
for interpretation by the courts. Every 


clause in the Constitution becomes a 


possible framework for a whole body of 
legal construction capable of controlling 
the entire character of our laws and 
institutions. 

I say, Mr. President, that amend- 
ments to the Constitution should be so 
safeguarded by our rules that no 
amendment will be passed upon by Con- 
gress without every last iota of consid- 
eration that such a momentous under- 
taking demands, 
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Mr. President, I am not speaking 
pointlessly or in a vacuum, I have in 
mind a very recent and to my mind, an 
incredible happening—a case in which 
an amendment to the United States Con- 
stitution was recommended and approved 
by the Senate of the United States with- 
out a record vote, without a quorum call, 
practically without debate, and by unan- 
imous consent. This happened on June 
18, only a month ago. It happened on a 
calendar day, during the reading of the 
unobjected-to measures; and passage 
was effected—as is required on calendar 
day—by unanimous consent. 

The Daily Digest of actions taken by 
Congress, the Digest attached to the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, did not even list 
in its headline summary this approval 
of a constitutional amendment. Not a 
single newspaper, so far as I can deter- 
mine, made a prominent note of this 
action. 

On the weekend of July 12, 3 weeks 
after the approval of this amendment, 
the Washington Post made inquiries of 
11 Members of the Senate. Only three 
knew that this amendment had been 
considered and passed. It was ascer- 
tained by the Washington Post reporter, 
Mr. Robert Albright, that a maximum of 
seven Members were on the floor when 
this action was taken. 

The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of June 18 
discloses that the discussion of this 
measure took 142 columns of the REC- 
ORD; that discussion consisted of a 
rather desultory colloquy among the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran], 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATH- 
ERs], and the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. FERGUSON], 

I, myself, was not aware that this pro- 
posal to amend the Constitution was 
pending before the Senate. I had seen 
no reports or comments upon it. I dare 
say that most of my colleagues were ina 
similar state of oblivion in regard to this 
matter. Perhaps it is our responsibility 
to be aware of such matters and to 
maintain a constant vigilance. But I do 
not believe that matters of such tre- 
mendous and historic moment as 
amendments to the Constitution should, 
so far as calling them to the attention 
of the Senate is concerned, be left to 
the chance of individual enterprise and 
vigilance. 

The amendment to the Constitution 
to which I have been adverting is pro- 
posed in Senate Joint Resolution 3, in- 
troduced by the senior Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. McCarran]. 
purpose is to make it unconstitutional 
for the President of the United States to 
seize private property under any circum- 
stances, except as prescribed by Con- 
gress. The author of the proposed con- 
stitutional amendment had in mind, and 
so stated, that his intent was to confirm 
in the Constitution the substance of the 
Supreme Court decision in the Steel 
Seizure case of last year. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON, Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CaRLSON in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from New York yield to the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 
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Mr. HENDRICKSON. Does the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey correctly under- 
stand the Senator from New York as 
saying that the Senate passed a joint 
resolution calling for a constitutional 
amendment, on a call of the calendar? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I am glad that ques- 
tion has been addressed to me. That is 
a fact. That was done, so far as I can 
ascertain, with only a very small num- 
ber of Senators on the floor. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. It was passed 
on the call of the consent calendar. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. LEHMAN. That is correct. Ican 
give the Senator the exact date, if he 
will permit me to do so. It happened on 
June 18, only 1 month ago, during the 
call of the calendar for the considera- 
tion of unobjected-to bills, and the joint 
resolution was passed, as is required on 
calendar days, by unanimous consent. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. The Senator is 
referring to the McCarran joint reso- 
lution, is he? 

Mr. LEHMAN. The Senator from 
New York is referring to a joint resolu- 
tion proposing a constitutional amend- 
ment which was introduced by the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. McCarran]. As I have explained, 
the intent of it was to write into the Con- 
stitution the substance of the Supreme 
Court decision in the steel seizure case 
of last year. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. That did in- 
volve a constitutional amendment. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I shall 
be glad to yield to the Senator from 
Nevada. : 

Mr. McCARRAN. Lest the Senator 
from New Jersey should think there 
might be something in what the Senator 
from New York was saying, that measure 
was on the calendar for weeks and weeks. 
It was passed. It was on the calendar 
in the 82d Congress, and was approved 
by the Judiciary Committee of the 
United States Senate, after long discus- 
sion and consideration, in both Con- 
gresses. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I may 
say to the Senator from Nevada that I 
do not know exactly how long the joint 
resolution proposing a constitutional 
amendment was on the calendar. But, 
nonetheless, it was passed on the con- 
sent calendar, without a quorum call, 
without a yea-and-nay vote, and with 
but a very small number of Members of 
pee Soriate on the floor and aware of the 

act. 

The position of the Senator from New 
York is that regardless of how long a 
measure may be on the calendar, no 
measure proposing a constitutional 
amendment should be passed, and no 
treaty should be ratified—I shall come 
to that a little later—without a quorum 
call and a yea-and-nay vote to establish 
whether the necessary consent has actu- 
ally been given by the Senate. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I am very glad to 
yield. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Treaties made be- 
tween this country and foreign countries 
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constitute the supreme law of the land. 
in ratifying certain treaties, only last 
week, there were less than a handful of 
Senators on the floor. Yet they were 
acting on agreements intended to become 
the supreme law of the land. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Iam very glad to hear 
the Senator from Nevada say that. It 
merely confirms my thesis with regard to 
treaties. I shall come to that, as I in- 
tend to speak on it at some length in a 
little while. Within the past 2 years, 
many treaties have been ratified by the 
Senate by voice vote, without a quorum 
call and without the yeas and nays. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for but one more ques- 
tion? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. McCARRAN. There can be no 
disparagement of the treaties or the 
joint resolutions proposing constitu- 
tional amendments, because they have 
in each instance been the subject of long 
and continuous study in committee, by 
men who have given to the subject their 
best thought; and this body must of 
necessity rely upon such thought and 
such study. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Iam well aware of the 
extent of the discussions and the con- 
sideration given in committee to the 
presently proposed amendment to the 
Constitution. But the mere fact that a 
committee considered a constitutional 
amendment certainly does not relieve the 
other Members of the Senate of their 
responsibility. It is my responsibility to 
pass on a treaty, and to pass on a con- 
stitutional amendment. It is not the ex- 
clusive responsibility of a committee, no 
matter how conscientious members of 
the committee may be. I have already 
said, and I repeat, perhaps Members of 
the Senate do not exert proper vigilance 
in noting every measure on the Consent 
Calendar. That, however, in my opinion, 
does not affect the situation in the slight- 
est degree. The fact still remains that 
a joint resolution proposing a constitu- 
tional amendment was passed on the call 
of the Consent Calendar, with but a 
handful of Senators on the floor. I shall 
put proof in the Recor in a little while 
of a fact we know, that within recent 
months many treaties have been ratified 
by voice vote, without a quorum call, and 
without any previous notice whatever 
having been given, so that every Mem- 
ber of the Senate might discharge his 
responsibility in connection with their 
consideration. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Iam very glad to yield. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Was the Senator 
from New York on the Senate floor when 
the resolution proposing a constitutional 
amendment was passed? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I do not think I was; 
and I am certainly willing to say to the 
Senator 

Mr. McCARRAN. The Senator from 
New York is a vigilant Senator and he 
is usually here, I make the guess that 
he was here. It is only a guess so far as 
I am concerned, but I make that guess 
because I notice that the Senator is 
nearly always on the floor. That being 
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the case, I think the Senator from New 
York was present. 

If the Senator from New York will 
yield for another question, does he be- 
lieve that the result would have been 
any different had all 96 of the Senators 
been present? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I thank the Senator 
from Nevada for his very complimentary 
remarks with regard to my desire to dis- 
charge my duties conscientiously. It is 
my impression, indeed, I am quite cer- 
tain—and it is confirmed by members of 
my staff—that I was not present on the 
floor of the Senate at the time. Iam not 
seeking to cast any reflection whatever 
upon the author of the proposed con- 
stitutional amendment. All Iam saying 
is that it is wrong to pass joint resolu- 
tions proposing constitutional amend- 
ments, or to act upon treaties, which in 
my opinion constitute the most impor- 
tant measures that can come before the 
Congress, without having a previous 
quorum call and a yea-and-nay vote, 
That is the simple description of my 
thesis; and I hope in due course the pro- 
posed changes in the rules will prevail, 

Mr. MONRONEY, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I am glad to yield to 
my colleague from Oklahoma, 

Mr. MONRONEY. I wish to compli- 
ment the distinguished Senator from 
New York for bringing this question be- 
fore the Senate, affecting, as it does, mat- 
ters of the highest degree of importance. 
Even though the proposed constitutional 
amendment were unanimously favored 
by all 96 Members of the Senate, it in- 
volves a proposed change in our basic 
and fundamental doctrines, and a 
change in the Constitution. It should 
be the subject of discussion and there 
should be a yea-and-nay vote. In my 
opinion it is a poor excuse to say that 
the Senate is too busy to have a quorum 
call and a yea-and-nay vote when the 
question is on agreeing to a joint reso- 
lution proposing a constitutional amend- 
ment. A proposed amendment to the 
Constitution must go before the legisla- 
tures of 48 States for their consideration, 
and surely the Senate, in this instance, 
the parent body which originates such a 
basic change, should at least fulfill the 
legal amenities by giving the matter full 
consideration, and the grace of a yea- 
and-nay vote, so that it can be deter- 
mined who is for it and who is against it. 
It would be enlightening, indeed, to the 
legislatures of the 48 States, who must be 
requested either to ratify or reject it, if 
some guidepost were set by the Senate. 

I realize, as the distinguished Senator 
from Nevada has said, that there had 
been adequate consideration in the 
Judiciary Committee; but I do not think 
the people of the country would feel too 
secure if the consideration were limited 
to that accorded by committees of the 
State legislatures, and the proposed con- 
stitutional amendment were to be then 
gaveled through by unanimous consent, 
without discussion on the floors of the 
respective State legislatures. I certainly 
think that in the case both of proposed 
constitutional amendments and the rati- 
fication of treaties, the two-thirds re- 
quirement provided by the writers of the 
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Constitution constitutes a safeguard of 
paramount importance, even to democ- 
racy itself, and there should always be 
on the record, established by the yeas 
and nays, a two-thirds vote, before pas- 
sage by the Senate, the greatest legisla- 
tive body in the world. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I thank my colleague 
from Oklahoma for his clear and help- 
ful statement. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. If I may continue for 
a moment, I shall yield to the Senator 
from Nevada. I thank my distinguished 
colleague from Oklahoma for his clear 
and helpful comments, 

I know from my long contact with the 
legislature of my own State that both 
the legislature itself and the people of 
the State believe that when a constitu- 
tional amendment is submitted to the 
States by the Congress of the United 
States it has had careful, thorough, and 
intelligent consideration. I think it 
would come as a great shock to the peo- 
ple of every State if they believed that a 
constitutional amendment would be sub- 
mitted to their legislatures without hav- 
ing received such consideration, or if a 
treaty with a foreign power had been 
ratified by a handful of Senators when 
the Consent Calendar was called and 
there was no objection. t 

Mr. President, I have said the author 
of this amendment had in mind and 
stated that his intent was to have in the 
Constitution the substance of the Su- 
preme Court decision in the steel seizure 
case of last year, 

Let me refer again to the news article 
in the Washington Post by Mr. Robert 
Albright, which appeared on page 1 of 
the editorial section of that paper on 
July 12. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article, in its entirety, be printed in the 
Recor at this point in my remarks, 

Without objection, the article was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

SEVEN SENATORS Pass RESOLUTION To AMEND 
THE CONSTITUTION 
(By Robert C. Albright) 

Can a mere handful of Senators approve a 
constitutional amendment despite the con- 
stitutional requirement for a two-thirds 
majority? 

Believe it or not, the answer is yes. 

It happened just the other day—on June 
18, to be exact—although a clear majority 
of the Senate was then and apparently still 
is unaware of the action. 

To establish this fact, the Washington 
Post last week questioned 11 Senators at 
random. 

Each was asked if he was aware that the 
amendment had passed the Senate. Only 
3 of the 11 said they knew about it. Eight 
told this reporter they did not even know 
the amendment had come up. 

If this is a fair sampling—and it was in- 
tended as such—it means that the Senate 
has gone through the important process of 
approving the submission of a constitutional 
amendment without the knowledge of more 
than half of its Members. 

The amendment in question was a rela- 
tively uncontroversial one by Senator Par 
McCarran, Democrat of Nevada, tying down 
the Supreme Court’s June 2, 1952, steel case 
decision, It would bar the President from 
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seizing private property except under au- 
thority of Congress. 

A check with floor attendants on both 
sides of the aisle established that no more 
than 6 or 7 Senators were on the Senate floor 
when the amendment was called up. Some 
placed the number lower. 

Three of the Senators present participated 
in a brief debate which consumed less than 
two columns of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
McCarran described the nature of the 
amendment and said the committee report 
on it was unanimous. The resolution was 
passed by a voice vote without so much as 
a quorum call intervening. 

Article V of the Constitution provides that 
an amendment to the Constitution must be 
approved by a two-thirds majority of both 
Houses. What does the Constitution mean 
by two-thirds? 

Two-thirds of the entire Senate is 64 Sen- 
ators. Two-thirds of a working quorum of 
the Senate is 33 Senators. Two-thirds of 
6 or 7 Senators is 4 or 5 Senators. But with- 
out a challenge on the floor at the time, the 
smaller vote means just as much as the 
larger in the Senate. 

The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for June 18 is 
silent on 2 rather important points: (1) the 
number of Senators present at the time and 
(2) the number who voted. It states merely 
that the resolution was read for the third 
time and passed. 

To make certain that constitutional re- 
quirements are literally complied with here- 
after, Senator HERBERT H. LERMAN, Democrat, 
of New York, will soon propose a slight 
change in procedure. LEHMAN’s recipe: A 
quorum call and a record vote on every pro- 
posed constitutional amendment, 


Mr, LEHMAN. Mr. President, the ar- 
ticle which I have just had printed in 
the Recorp is, so far as I know, accurate 
as well as interesting, with one notable 
exception. Mr. Albright describes the 
McCarran resolution, Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 3, as a “relatively noncontrover- 
sial one.” Mr. Albright had no way of 
ascertaining it, but Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 3, far from being noncontrover- 
sial, is, so far as I am concerned—and 
I think a goodly number of my col- 
leagues would agree with me—a highly 
explosive and debatable issue indeed. 

Let me make clear that nothing I have 
said or am going to say should be taken 
to reflect on the author of this reso- 
lution, or upon his efforts to secure its 
passage. I need not say what is obvious, 
that he was at all times within his legal 
rights, and there was no departure, so 
far as I can determine, from the estab- 
lished rules of the Senate. My com- 
plaint is against the rules and procedures 
which permit to happen that which did 
happen. 

Mr. President, this same resolution, 
this same proposal for an amendment to 
the Constitution, was introduced last 
year by the senior Senator from Ne- 
vada, It was introduced on May 26, 
1952, and was reported from the Judi- 
ciary Committee on May 28, 2 days later. 

It came up on calendar call on June 
2, and was objected to by the then 
majority leader, former Senator McFar- 
land, of Arizona, on behalf, he said, of 
a number of Senators. It was passed 
over, On June 23, last year, the Sen- 
ator from Nevada moved the consid- 
eration of this proposed amendment to 
the Constitution. There was an ex- 
tended debate, featured by a most per- 
suasive speech in opposition by the sen- 
jor Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. 
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Subsequently, on that day, June 23, 
1952, the majority leader, former Sen- 
ator McFarland, moved to table the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Nevada. That 
motion carried by 42 to 32. 

Is it possible, then, to consider Senate 
Joint Resolution 3 a noncontroversial 
matter? Of course not. But, in fact, 
no amendment to the Constitution should 
ever be considered a noncontroversial 
matter, or ever be taken up on the Con- 
sent Calendar. 

This year, Mr. President, the same 
constitutional amendment was again in- 
troduced, as Senate Joint Resolution 3. 
Hearings were held by the Judiciary 
Committee—one day of hearings—in 
which the testimony consisted exclu- 
sively of statements by the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. McCarran]. The only 
other item in the hearings is a long pre- 
pared statement, filed after the hearings, 
by the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. 

It is on the basis of this sparse record 
that an amendment to the Constitution— 
an amendment of far-reaching implica- 
tions—was adopted, by unanimous con- 
sent, by a half dozen Senators present 
on the floor on a day when the calendar 
was called. 

I have studied this proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution. It is only 
three lines long and states: 

The executive power of the United States 
shall not be construed to extend at any time 


to any taking of private property other than 
in a manner prescribed by law. 


It sounds innocent enough, but its 
purpose is plainly to strip from the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment powers which the executive branch 
now has. 

I have prepared my own analysis of 
this amendment and I also have—and 
shall include as a part of my remarks— 
a legal analysis, complete with citations. 

I, myself, think this amendment. is 
totally unwise and dangerous. If it 
were to be adopted it would, I believe, 
cripple and paralyze this country in 
times of crisis and need. It could have 
all the impact of a ton of TNT, timed 
to explode within the structure of gov- 
ernment in hours of national danger and 
emergency. 

But my whole purpose in going into 
detail regarding Senate Joint Resolution 
3 is to cite a horrible example of what 
can happen under our present rules if 
constitutional amendments can be 
adopted by rote and routine, without 
quorum calls and without a yea-and-nay 
vote. 

The main point to be made is that 
Senate Joint Resolution 3 presents a 
most explosive and controversial issue, 
possibly affecting the fate of our Nation. 
And unlike an ordinary piece of legisla- 
tion, a constitutional amendment, once 
passed, is out of our hands. It cannot 
be easily repealed. So we must—we 
dare not do otherwise—we must provide 
that constitutional amendments be con- 
sidered by the full Senate and acted on 
by the formal yea-and-nay vote—as is 
now required, in fact, under the Con- 
stitution, in the case of legislation which 
is sought to be passed over a Presiden- 
tial veto. 
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I now ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, that my analysis of Senate 
Joint Resolution 3, be printed at this 
point in my remarks, and following that 
a legal analysis, prepared by outstand- 
ing legal authority, summarizing the 
dangerous legal aspects of this proposal. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


My ANALYSIS OF THE EFFECTS OF SENATE JOINT 
RESOLUTION 3 


Senate Joint Resolution 3 would forbid 
the executive power—the President of the 
United States or any of his agents, subordi- 
nates, administrators, or Cabinet Secre- 
taries—it would forbid the Secretary of De- 
fense and the Commander of our Armies and 
Air Forces—from taking possession of pri- 
vate property in the United States without 
specific statutory authority. 

The effect of such an amendment could 
be cataclysmic, should there ever be an in- 
surrection in the United States or a condi- 
tion of great crisis caused by a great natural 
disaster or by the falling of an atomic bomb 
on this country. 

Neither the executive officers of the Gov- 
ernment nor the commanders of our Armed 
Forces could seize or preempt any property, 
whatever the emergency, whatever the crit- 
ical need, under pain of violating the Con- 
stitution. Can anyone imagine a more 
dangerous prescription for paralysis, than 
that presented by this amendment? In a 
time of national danger, at exactly a time 
when the Executive authority needs to have 
an inherent power to preserve the Nation, 
when no other recourse is available and 
there is no other alternative—exactly at that 
time the Executive authority would be tied 
hand and foot by this amendment to the 
Constitution. f 

Of course, this does not appear on the 
surface. The sponsors of this amendment 
speak of tying down, by constitutional fiat, 
the Supreme Court decision in the steel case. 
Of course, if this is the only purpose of the 
amendment, it is completely unnecessary. 
The Supreme Court has spoken, Its decision 
in the steel case is the supreme law of the 
land. But in as far as the proposed con- 
stitutional amendment encompasses other 
matters, it is dubious and dangerous in the 
extreme. 

The Judiciary Committee, in its report on 
this proposal, makes clear that other matters 
are involved. This report, which is of less 
than two pages, says, in part, as follows: 

“The proposed amendment is not limited 
in terms to seizure of any particular type or 
kind of property, whether segregated by 
ownership or by type or by value or any other 
way; nor to seizure under any particular 
facts or conditions, actual or hypothetical. 
The language of the proposed amendment 
would affect equally all takings of private 
property; and would have the effect of pro- 
hibiting any taking of private property ex- 
cept under authority granted by the Con- 
gress and in the manner provided for by the 
Congress.” 

Now, Mr. President, what does that lan- 
guage, that statement of congressional in- 
tent mean? I do not know. It is as broad 
as all outdoors, and as indefinite. It can 
mean a prohibition against the seizing of 
property by the executive branch of the 
Government at a time, and under circum- 
stances, when the seizure of that property 
means the life or death of this country, or 
th> life or death of hundreds of thousands 
of our people, under circumstances which 
we cannot at this time possibly foresee. 

What if an atom bomb were to fall here, 
right here in Washington? What if such a 
disaster were to take place when Congress 
was not in session or, if by some other disas- 
ter, it should prove impossible quickly to 
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assemble the Congress in special session? 
Should our Government be paralyzed and 
forestalled from any saving action? 

Oh, Mr. President, we would live to regret 
it indeed if Senate Joint Resolution 3 were 
to become part of the supreme law of the 
land. And, in any event, how dangerous it 
was to approve this proposition without care- 
ful and even microscopic consideration of 
every word, phrase, and possible implication. 

I now append a legal analysis of Senate 
Joint Resolution 3 in the form of a memo- 
randum. This analysis was prepared by 
legal authorities of unchallengeable compe- 
tence, and presents some of the technical 
implications of the proposed constitutional 
amendment, 


LEGAL MEMORANDUM RE SENATE JOINT RESO- 
LUTION 3, 83D CONGRESS 


This resolution would propose an amend- 
ment to the Constitution to provide that: 
“The executive power of the United States 
shall not be construed to extend at any 
time to any taking of private property other 
than in a manner prescribed by law.” 

The proposal was evidently addressed pri- 
marily to the President’s seizure of the steel 
mills. The Supreme Court has now in- 
validated that seizure. To the extent that 
the amendment would be declaratory of the 
steel decision, it is unnecessary. To the ex- 
tent that it would go further, it is unde- 
sirable. 

Thus, the proposed amendment would ap- 
parently apply in time of war as well as 
in peace. The Executive is “barred” at any 
time. At least three members of the Supreme 
Court majority (Justices Frankfurter, Jack- 
son, and Burton), however, emphasized that 
the Steel case did not arise in time of de- 
clared war or imminently threatened inva- 
sion. Since it would seem clear from the 
decision that Congress can in any event 
control Presidential action, if it so desires, 
it would seem unwise to attempt by con- 
stitutional amendment to limit the power 
of the Bxecutive to deal with the sudden 
and unforeseeable emergencies that might 
arise, for example, in the event of a large- 
scale hostile invasion or bombing of the 
United States. 

Moreover, the proposed amendment would 
apply to any taking of property, whether or 
not related in any way to a labor dispute. 
In this aspect it would appear to create 
serious problems in two areas having noth- 
ing to do with the Steel case. 

One of these concerns the powers of mili- 

officers during war. In United States v. 
Russell (13 Wall. 623), a case arising during 
the Civil War, it was held that military 
officers could, without statutory authority, 
seize vessels needed for military transport, 
and that the United States was liable for 
just compensation in respect of such seizures, 
See also Mitchell v. Harmony (13 How. 115). 
In United States v. Pacific Railroad (120 
U. S. 234), a military commander was held 
empowered, without statutory authority, to 
destroy private property in the face of an 
advancing enemy, without creating liability 
for compensation on the part of the United 
States. The application of these principles 
is now before the Supreme Court in Caltex 
(Philippines), Inc. v. United States (100 F. 
Supp. 970 (Ct. Cls.), certiorari granted, May 
6, 1952), a case involving the seizure and 
destruction of property in the Philippines 
in 1941 and 1942. Adoption of the proposed 
amendment might cast serious doubt on the 
legal status of any comparable measures 
that might have to be taken in the future in 
the event of foreign invasion of the United 
States or its territories. 

The other area is that presented by cases 
of so-called “implied taking.” An example 
is United States v. Causby (328 U. S. 256), 
which held that a landowner can recover 
compensation for loss of value of his prop- 
erty resulting from repeated flights over it of 
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Army and Navy planes, although no statu- 
tory procedures for the taking of property 
had been pursued. A like result has been 
reached in a number of cases involving the 
flooding of lands, e. g., United States v. Lynah 
(188 U. S. 445). Compare Portsmouth Co. v. 
United States (260 U. S. 327), involving re- 
peated shooting over land, and Cities Service 
Co. v. McGrath (342 U. S. 330), holding that 
a right to just compensation could be im- 
plied if a seizure of corporate bonds author- 
ized by the Trading With the Enemy Act 
resulted in the imposition on an American 
corporation of liability abroad to holders of 
the bonds. In these cases the deprivation of 
plaintiff's property was not specifically in- 
tended or foreseen, so that resort to statu- 
tory condemnation procedures would have 
been impossible or impracticable. Thus in 
the circumstances of these cases executive 
action which in fact results in a taking of 
property, although condemnation procedures 
were not followed, is treated as a “taking” 
under the fifth amendment, so as to confer 
a right to sue the United States for just com- 
pensation. The proposed constitutional 
amendment, by declaring that private prop- 
erty can be taken only in the manner pre- 
scribed by statute law, would, if adopted, 
appear to cast serious doubt on the right to 
recover compensation in such cases, 

It would not seem that either of these 
lines of authority was intended to be over- 
ruled or questioned in the Steel case. The 
opinion of Mr. Justice Black makes no ref- 
erence to these cases and would seem to be 
confined to the situation actually before the 
Court, 1. e., the power to seize industrial 
property in connection with a labor dispute. 
The opinion of Mr. Justice Douglas expressly 
distinguished both United States v. Russell 
and United States v. Causby from the case 
before the Court. Justices Frankfurter and 
Burton would appear to have confined their 
opinions to the proposition that in the cir- 
cumstances of the Steel case the seizure was 
invalid because it contravened what they re- 
garded as an express decision by Congress in 
the Taft-Hartley Act that there should not 
be seizures in labor dispute cases. The other 
Justices in the majority made no reference 
to the cases mentioned above. 

Accordingly the proposed constitutional 
amendment is undesirable and dangerous. 
Quite apart from its effect in the area of 
labor disputes, it would seem of vital impor- 
tance to preserve the nonstatutory powers of 
requisitioning or destroying property which 
can, in case of necessity, be exercised by mili- 
tary authorities in a theater of war. Ob- 
viously, in the face of an advancing enemy 
it is impossible to expect the military always 
to resort to statutory procedures for con- 
demning property. In addition, the amend- 
ment, if adopted, might result in a denial of 
an effective remedy to injured persons in the 
area of the so-called “implied taking” cases. 
In those cases also to require resort to stat- 
utory procedures would be self-defeating be- 
cause the situation is one in which the Exec- 
utive does not know in advance that there 
will be any taking of the property in question, 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Will the Senator 
kindly tell the Senate who prepared the 
legal analysis? 

Mr. LEHMAN. It was prepared by a 
number of persons with whom I con- 
sulted. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The Senator does 
not care to state their names? 

Mr. LEHMAN. A number of persons 
in whom I have great confidence. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The Senator does 
not care to give their names? 

-Mr. LEHMAN. I do not think I need 
to disclose their names. Ido not think I 
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ever asked the Senator from Nevada to 
tell me with whom he consulted. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I should think the 
Senator would want us to know how 
eminent were these authorities. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I shall be glad indeed, 
when this rule is before the committee, 
not only to tell with whom I have con- 
sulted, but also to ask their appearance 
before the committee, and I am quite 
sure they will be glad to appear. But, 
as a matter of principle, I am not going 
to be compelled or to suffer being asked 
by any other Member of the Senate to 
state with whom I have consulted in the 
preparation of proposed legislation or in 
the preparation of my speeches or in the 
preparation of proposed amendments 
which I have submitted. I want to make 
that very clear indeed. 

I am deeply shocked, Mr. President, 
that any amendment—not to speak of 
one so pregnant with possibilities, so 
loaded with danger, so complex in its 
implications—should be so approved by 
the Senate of the United States without 
comprehensive hearings and without 
careful and deliberate consideration. 

This proposal was not, so far as I can 
ascertain, referred to a single one of the 
executive agencies of the Government for 
comment, not even to the Department of 
Justice, which is routinely consulted by 
the Judiciary Committee in regard to 
all proposals pending before that com- 
mittee. Yet here is an amendment to 
the Constitution affecting every branch 
and department of the United States 
Government, and not one of them was 
given an opportunity to make a compre- 
hensive study of this proposal, to report 
on it and to make recommendations to 
the Congress. 

Mr. President, I wish there were a way 
in which the action we have taken could 
be undone. I wish there were some way 
I could move to recall this resolution 
from the House of Representatives so 
that the Senate might take a second look 
atit. However, there is no way of which 
I am aware. 

I hope and trust that the other House 
will give this matter the careful study 
we have failed to give it. 

But we can now lock the barn door, 
even though one horse has escaped. 
And we should. Therefore, I hope my 
proposal to change rule XII with regard 
to the procedure in considering con- 
stitutional amendments will be adopted. 

Now, Mr. President, I turn to the ques- 
tion of treaties, an equally important 
question and one with which we are 
much more frequently concerned than 
with constitutional amendments. 

I need not discuss at any length the 
importance of the role of the Senate in 
approving international treaties and 
conventions. It is perhaps the greatest 
power this body has, and it is reposed 
solely in the Senate. It is from this 
power, as well as the power to consent 
to Presidential nominations, that the 
Senate derives its unique character and 
its repudiation as a great deliberative 
body. It is for this authority that the 
Senate is renowned throughout the 
earth. 

It was in the Senate that the League 
of Nations was wrecked, and then the 
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World Court, because the Senate insisted 
on attaching crippling reservations to 
international agreements which would 
have made the United States a member 
of those world bodies. 

Some of the greatest parliamentary 
battles ever fought in the United States 
have been fought in the Senate over the 
ratification of crucial treaties. 

There have been complaints that the 
present provision of the Constitution re- 
quiring a two-thirds vote by the Senate 
for the ratification of treaties sets up a 
difficult roadblock and permits a rela- 
tively small minority to block the will of 
the majority. Extensive study and con- 
sideration have been given to the pro- 
posal to require a simple majority or at 
best a constitutional majority for the 
ratification approval of treaties. 

In fact, the whole burden of argument 
on the question of treaties, up until very 
recent months, has been that the proc- 
ess of senatorial approval of treaties is 
too demanding and too severe. But late- 
ly, Mr. President, a countercomplaint 
has arisen, namely, that the procedure 
for ratifying treaties is too easy, holds 
great dangers for the rights and liber- 
ties of American citizens. 

The country and the Senate have been 
told that two-thirds of the United States 
Senate cannot be trusted to protect the 
interests of the United States in consid- 
eration of treaties and international 
agreements. There has been proposed 
a constitutional amendment—the so- 
called Bricker amendment—which would 
take from the Senate the power and the 
authority to judge the worth and desir- 
ability of certain kinds of treaties and 
would make it unconstitutional to nego- 
tiate treaties covering matters which the 
advocates of the Bricker resolution be- 
lieve should be beyond the power of the 
United States even to consider. 

Mr. President, I do not intend at this 
time to engage in a discussion of the 
Bricker amendment. That should be 
discussed all by itself. In my judgment, 
it is one of the most dangerous proposals 
ever made in the Senate. 

One of the chief arguments made in 
support of that proposal is that some- 
times, or on some occasions, treaties are 
ratified by the United States Senate 
without adequate consideration. They 
are ratified, it is said, by voice vote, with 
only a handful of Senators on the floor. 
Obviously, Mr. President, such things 
have happened. 

Last year the press carried accounts of 
the fact that when the Senate ratified 
one treaty, a consular convention with 
Ireland, only 2 Senators were in the 
Chamber, one of whom was the Presid- 
ing Officer. On another occasion, when 
the Senate approved the adherence of 
Greece and Turkey to the North Atlantic 
Treaty, and only half a dozen Senators 
were on the floor. There was so much 
public criticism of that occurrence, that 
the action was reconsidered by unani- 
mous consent, and a yea-and-nay vote 
was had. 

Mr. President, I have had prepared a 
list of treaties acted on by the Senate in 
1952. There were 25 treaties so consid- 
ered, of which 5 were acted on by yea- 
and-nay votes and 20 by voice vote. I 
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ask unanimous consent that the table 
showing these actions may be printed at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Date 
approved by Title 
Senate 


Feb. 7. 1952. A protocol to the North At- 
lantic Treaty on the acces- 
sion of Greece and Turkey. 

A supplementary extradi- 
tion convention between 
the United States of Amer- 
ica and Canada. 

A convention between the 
United States of America 
and the Republic of Fin- 
land, for the avoidance of 
double taxation and the 
prevention of fiscal eva- 
sion with respect to taxes 
— estates and inherit- 


Apr. 1,1952. 


July 4. 1952. 


Do A “convention between the 
United States of America 
and the Republic of Fin- 
land, for the avoidance of 
double taxation and the 
prevention of fiscal eva- 
sion with respect to taxes 
on income. 

An agreement between the 
United States of America 


July 4, 1952... 
June 13, 1952. 


July 4, 1952...) A protocol prolonging for 1 


after Aug. 31, 1951, 


rogu- 

lation o 1 Arna and 
marketing of 

Convention on relations be- 

tween the 3 powers and 

the Federal Republic of 


Germany. 
Protocol to the North At- 


July 1, 1952... 77 to 8. 


72 to b. 


Voice. 
for the high-seas fisheries 
of the North Pacific Ocean, 

ther with a protocol 
relating thereto. 

3 formulated at 
the 28th (maritime) ses- 
sion of the International 
Labor —— 


S voice. 
Y—voice. 
Z—voice, 
A consular con m be- Voice, 
tween the “United a States 

of America and Ireland, 
-| A highway convention be- 
tween the United States of 
3 


Panama. 

A convention between the 
United States of America 
and Canada, relating to 
the operation by citizens 
of either country of certain 
radio equipment or sta- 

1 3 “per country. 
certified copy of a protocol 
dated in London, Aug, 31, 
1950, prolonging for 1 year, 
after Aug. 31, 1950, the 
international agreement 
regarding the regulation of 
prodnction and marketing 
of sugar. 

A consular convention and 
an accompanying protocol 
of signature between the 
United States of America 
and the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, 

Convention between the 
United States of America 
and Switzerland, for the 
avoidance of double taxa- 
tion with respect to taxes 
- Ep and inherit- 


Texts ¢ ofa om by the 
8 of Canga 
and a proposal e 
Government of ‘Australia 

ating to zones 
established in annex II of 
the international load line 
cony: 


Voice. 


Voice, 


July 4,1952. Voice. 


June 13, 1952. Volee. 


July 4, 1952. 


Voice. 


Apr. 1, 1952. Voice. 


R- volce. 


July 18 
Date 
approved by Title Vote 
Senate 
Mar. 20, 1952. * of peace with Japan, | 66 to 10. 
z: signed at San Francisco. 
D505 Mutual-deſense treaty be- Voice. 
tween the United States 
of America and the Re- 
public of the Philippines. 
p ta >. Security treaty between Voice, 
Australia, New d, 
and the ted States of 
America. 
Do ianen Security treaty between the | 58 to 9, 


United States of America 
and Japan. 


Mr. LEHMAN. In my judgment, Mr. 
President, all the treaties acted upon in 
1952 were highly important ones, includ- 
ing the 20 that were ratified by voice vote. 
One of these was the security treaty be- 
tween the United States and the Philip- 
pines, and another was the security 
treaty between the United States, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand. These treaties 
fit into the framework of our Pacific de- 
fense system. Surely they were impor- 
tant treaties. I do not believe that they, 
or any of the others, should have been 
decided by voice vote. The country, and 
history itself, are entitled to a record of 
the votes of the Members of the Senate. 
when acting on such vital matters as an 
international treaty, with all its impli- 
cations. 

I know, Mr. President, there might be 
some treaties of only minor importance, 
In these days, however, they are very 
few. Every one of the 25 treaties ap- 
proved by the Senate last year affected 
the national security of our country, and 
even the fate of the world. 

It seems to me that in the case of every 
treaty the Senate should require a yea- 
and-nay vote. A quorum call should be 
required before a vote on a treaty. The 
country must be assured that treaties, 
which become a part of the supreme law 
of the land, are voted on by at least a 
majority of the Senate. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. LEHMAN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. FREAR. Isit not possible for any 
Senator to suggest the absence of a 
quorum? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Of course, it is within 
the right of any Senator to suggest the 
absence ofa quorum. After all, we know 
that Senators cannot be on the floor all 
the time, and are not on the floor con- 
stantly. The Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
McCarran] was kind enough to compli- 
ment me on my fairly continuous at- 
tendance on the floor of the Senate, but 
I would be the last person in the world 
to claim that I am present every hour 
and every minute of a legislative day, 
because I am not. I am certain that is 
true of most of my colleagues, if not all 
of them. 

Mr. FREAR. The Senator from New 
York has been very diligent in his at- 
tendance on the floor of the Senate, and 
I think he should be complimented for 
it. What I was trying to bring out was 
that it is the privilege of any Member of 
the Senate to suggest the absence of a 
quorum. Perhaps it should be the duty 
of the majority leader or the minority 
leader to do that, but I believe that if 
the Senator from New York or any other 
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Senator desired to accomplish what the 
Senator from New York is proposing, he 
could effectuate it himself. 

Mr. LEHMAN. If I were on the floor 
during the call of the calendar and an 
important treaty came up for considera- 
tion, in all probability I would suggest 
the absence of a quorum. However, that 
would not necessarily mean that I could 
demand the yeas and nays with any 
certainty that they would be ordered. 

It makes no difference how frequently 
or infrequently I am on the floor, or how 
frequently or infrequently the distin- 
guished Senator from Delaware is on the 
floor, to me the argument seems incon- 
trovertible that when action is to be 
taken on treaties or measures proposing 
constitutional amendments, a quorum 
call should be mandatory, and the yeas 
end nays should be ordered, so that the 
views and the vote of each individual 
Member of the Senate may be recorded. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. FREAR. I think there is much 
merit in what the Senator from New 
York is saying. If the Senator has 
offered a resolution proposing to amend 
the rules to accomplish that purpose, 
I am certain he will have many sup- 
porters in the Senate. What I was try- 
ing to bring out by my questions was that 
the Senator from New York was not de- 
prived of the privilege of the floor to sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum in the in- 
stance he was discussing. Perhaps the 
Senator has stated that. I may have 
misunderstood what he said. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I had said that what 
had been done was not unique under the 
rules of the Senate. My quarrel and crit- 
icism is with regard to the existing rules 
of the Senate, which permit such action. 
The rules should be changed so as to 
make impossible the ratification of a 
treaty with only 2 Senators on the floor, 
as happened in one case, one of whom, as 
I pointed out, was the Presiding Officer, 

I thank the Senator from Delaware for 
his encouragement in the matter. I be- 
lieve my proposal will have very wide 
support, and I hope very much that 
among the supporters will be the junior 
Senator from Delaware. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr, Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. When the 
Senator speaks of the Unanimous Con- 
sent Calendar, I think he shouid call the 
attention of the country especially to one 
feature. Unless he does so, he may be 
casting a reflection on the Senate. Any 
Member of the Senate may register an 
objection to a unanimous-consent re- 
quest merely by filing his objection with 
the majority leader or the minority, 
or with those who have been designated 
by them to receive such objection. The 
Senate has always recognized that right. 
Senators have often registered objection 
to the unanimous-consent passage of a 
bill when they were absent from the city, 
and such objection has been recognized, 

Of course, as the Senator well under- 
stands, the unanimous-consent proce- 
dure is a method of handling unobjeected- 
to measures, in order to expedite the 
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business of the Senate. I do not know 
how we could operate unless we had 
the unanimous-consent device. Sena- 
tors have been very careful to see to it 
that no measure was ever enacted by 
unanimous consent when any Senator, 
whether he was present in the Chamber 
or not, had registered an objection to it. 
Such objection has always been accepted 
by Senators who were present in the 
Chamber. 

I think that fact should be mentioned 
in connection with the present discus- 
sion, so that the country will under- 
stand what we mean by unanimous con- 
sent. It does not mean that we slip 
something through when only 1 or 2 
Senators are present. When a measure 
is on the calendar every Senator has the 
privilege of voicing his objection to the 
consideration of that measure by unani- 
mous consent, by the very simple step 
of calling his objection to the attention 
of the majority leader or the minority 
leader. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Let me first reply to 
the Senator from Colorado. Of course, 
he has stated the situation accurately. 
I thought I had made it clear in my re- 
marks that I was not criticizing or at- 
tacking any Senator, or the author of the 
proposed constitutional amendment. I 
am possibly criticizing myself for lack of 
vigilance. But the question of agreeing 
to a constitutional amendment or a 
treaty, the two most important func- 
tions of the Senate, should not be left 
to the vigilance of an individual member. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I know that any Sen- 
ator can object. I am-not suggesting 
that we change the rules of the Senate 
with regard to action on the Consent 
Calendar so far as legislation is con- 
cerned. My proposals, which have been 
submitted in the form of amendments 
to the rules, relate to two questions, 
namely, the consideration of constitu- 
tional amendments and the considera- 
tion of treaties. We should make it 
mandatory to have a quorum call and 
a yea-and-nay vote, and not leave the 
decision to the discretion or vigilance of 
any individual Senator. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I promised to yield 
first to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, in 
his zeal to make the argument for his 
proposal, the Senator from New York 
has either advertently or inadvertently 
impugned the motives of the then chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee, the 
senior Senator from Nevada, in connec- 
tion with the passage of the resolution 
proposing a constitutional amendment. 

Let me say to the Senator that he has 
made a misstatement of fact to the coun- 
try. When that amendment came up in 
the 82d Congress, it came up at a time 
when the then leader, Senator McFar- 
land, was absent from the city. It came 
up when the present minority leader was 
acting as majority leader. It came up 
on a motion to consider it, and not on 
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the merits of the resolution at all. The 
next day, when the question arose and 
the leader, Senator McFarland, had re- 
turned to the Senate, he moved to table 
the motion to consider the joint reso- 
lution, There was no discussion on the 
merits at all; nor was the resolution itself 
before the Senate for discussion. So the 
Senator from New York has misstated 
the facts, and should correct his record 
in that respect. 

Let me go a little further, because I 
think I am justified in defending my 
position, in view of the utterances of the 
Senator from New York. 

The resolution proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution, which passed 
the Senate, was a matter of nationwide 
note. The American Bar Association 
had taken note of it. The Supreme 
Court had taken note of it. In the Steel 
case the Supreme Court of the United 
States had handed down a decision con- 
taining the very essence of the amend- 
ment which was suggested to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary by the Senator 
from Nevada. The Supreme Court of 
the United States, by a majority, had 
declared, just as the resolution declared, 
certain principles. However, a minority 
of the Supreme Court had seen fit to 
express themselves otherwise. Because 
of the danger that some time or other 
there might be a majority of the 
Supreme Court which would follow the 
then minority opinion of the Supreme 
Court, we thought it best to place the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Constitution, so as to make it more 
emphatic. 

The entire question was discussed by 
the Judiciary Committee. It was dis- 
cussed by the Senate. Speech after 
speech was made on the floor of the 
Senate. So when the Senator from New 
York seeks to impugn motives, as he does 
indirectly, whether wittingly or unwit- 
tingly, he is outside his argument. 

Mr.LEHMAN. The Senator from New 
York would like to answer the Senator 
from Nevada. The Senator from New 
York has leaned backward in his remarks 
to make it clear that he did not question 
the sincerity, the motives, or the legal 
rights of the Senator from Nevada. It 
was so stated several times in the course 
of my remarks. 

So far as the motion to table the mo- 
tion to consider the measure was con- 
cerned, the vote was 42 to 32. That cer- 
tainly shows that the question which 
was to be considered loomed pretty large 
in the minds of a great many Senators 
as a controversial question. 8 

Finally, with regard to the decision of 
the Supreme Court in the Steel case, as 
I recall and I believe I am correct, al- 
though I would refer to the memory of 
some of my legal colleagues who are more 
learned in the law and in court decisions 
than I possibly could be—that decision 
related only to the conditions surround- 
ing the seizure of the steel mills by the 
President of the United States. I recol- 
lect nothing in that decision which laid 
down a general, unbreakable rule that 
under no circumstances could the Presi- 
dent seize property. That is the differ- 
ence. There was certainly a clear-cut 
decision on the part of the majority of 
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the Supreme Court with regard to this 
one action of the President in the seizure 
of the steel mills, but that decision did 
not go one inch beyond that point. 

I now yield to the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I note that my good 
friend the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
JOHNSON] has left the Chamber. I wish 
to make a statement, and then I shall 
notify him of the statement, so that he 
may make any further statement he de- 
sires to make. 

I wish to express a difference of opin- 
ion with respect to the conclusion stated 
by the Senator from Colorado, and I 
shall deal with the subject later today 
when the representative of the Inde- 
pendent Party gives his weekly report to 
the Senate. 

I respectfully disagree with the con- 
clusion of the Senator from Colorado, if 
I heard him correctly, that the Senate 
is always very careful to see to it, when 
& Senator makes an objection on the 
call of the calendar, or when he makes 
known that he is in opposition to a meas- 
ure on the calendar, that his rights are 
respected. I stand here to testify to the 
contrary on a series of occasions when 
my minority rights in the Senate have 
not been protected by any such rule of 
courtesy as that to which the Senator 
from Colorado alluded. 

Therefore I wish to say to the Senator 
from New York that I do not believe that 
his proposals to reform rules go far 
enough. I will discuss the subject later 
in the day. Clear protection should be 
provided for a minority in the Senate. 
I do not care who the Senator is whose 
rights are involved. There definitely 
should be a required quorum call before 
action is taken on a measure to which 
it is known the minority is opposed and 
there should be an enlargement of the 
rule with respect to the requirement of 
yea-and-nay votes. We should also 
modernize the procedure, as I shall point 
out later. For example, we ought to 
have an electric voting machine above 
the desk, and we ought to save the tax- 
payers the hours of time we now waste 
by quorum calls and yea-and-nay votes. 
All we should be required to do when 
voting is to press a button on our desks. 

Oh, there would have to be some 
changes made in the procedures of the 
Senate. I recognize that fact. I will 
discuss the subject at some length later. 
It would also mean that we would stop 
the outworn system of holding sessions 
of the Senate and committee meetings at 
the same time. We would have to adopt 
an efficient schedule for conducting the 
work of the Senate. 

I definitely desire to express my dis- 
agreement with the Senator from Colo- 
rado, if he seeks to give the American 
people the impression that this great fra- 
ternity is always very careful to see to it 
that minority rights are protected. 


From experience I testify to the con- 


trary. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Oregon for his remarks. 
I agree with him. Many changes in the 
rules of the Senate could be made with 
great advantage to the Senate and the 
country. However, my two proposals are 
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confined to action on treaties and on con- 
stitutional amendments, of which we 
have had some glaring examples of fail- 
ure to act providently and wisely in the 
past few weeks. 

There should be, further, an auto- 
matic requirement that the vote on as- 
senting to treaties be a recorded vote, 
with each Member of the Senate present 
giving or withholding his consent to 
ratification. 

So, I am proposing an amendment to 
rule 37 requiring a quorum call and re- 
quiring a yea-and-nay vote on the rat- 
ification of a treaty. With this rule in 
effect the public need never fear that 
anything so important as a treaty will 
slip by unnoticed and unconsidered by 
more than a handful of the Members 
of the Senate. 

As I have said, my other proposal 
would establish the same requirements 
in the case of a resolution proposing to 
amend the Constitution. It would re- 
quire a quorum call preceding a vote and 
then the yeas and nays. 

In both these cases, if my proposals 
were adopted, quorum calls and yea and 
nay votes would be compulsory, and we 
would not again be in a position of con- 
sidering an amendment to the Consti- 
tution on the consent calendar or of 
ratifying treaties by the voice vote of 
a handful of Senators. I hope that the 
rules committee will give early and sym- 
pathetic consideration to these pro- 
posals. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. FREAR. I should like to inquire 
whether the Senator from New York 
would object to an amendment to his 
proposal to the effect that the majority 
leader shall give notice a certain num- 
ber of days in advance that a proposed 
amendment to the Constitution or a 
treaty would be considered by the Sen- 
ate, in addition to requiring a quorum 
call and a yea-and-nay vote. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I have no objection to 
such an amendment being an addition 
to my proposal, but not as a substitute. 

Mr. FREAR. No; in addition. 

Mr.LEHMAN. Yes. My thesis is that 
in the case of treaties and proposed con- 
stitutional amendments there must be, 
under the rules of the Senate, recogni- 
tion of the same constitutional provisions 
which pertain to the question of over- 
riding a presidential veto. There should 
be a quorum call, to be followed later by 
a yea-and-nay vote, whereby the vote 
of each Senator would be recorded. I 
have no objection to any amendment 
which would strengthen my proposal. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. FREAR. An amendment to the 
Constitution requires action by both 
Houses, whereas the ratification of a 
treaty is the province of only the Senate. 
Of course, a Senate rule could not apply 
to both bodies. On a proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution action must 
be taken by both Houses, whereas in con- 
nection with the ratification of a treaty 
action is taken only by the Senate. Of 
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course I realize the Senator from New 
York is proposing a change in the rules 
of only one body, namely the Senate, and 
any changes we make in our rules do not 
affect the House. Therefore his sug- 
gestion would apply only to the Senate, 
Mr. LEHMAN. That is correct. My 
proposal would apply only to the Senate, 
not to the House of Representatives, 


EXTENSION OF AUTHORITY TO 
MAKE LOANS TO FUR FARMERS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1152) to extend for a period 
of 5 years the authority of the Secretary 
of Agriculture to make loans to fur 
farmers, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

Mr. BUSH. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the call of the roll be rescinded and 
that the further proceedings under the 
call be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

If there be no further amendment, the 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, and was read the 
third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? [Putting the 
question.] 

The “ayes” appear to have it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, on 
this question I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. W Mr. President, the 
vote has not yet been announced, has 
it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No, it 
has not been. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Before the final 
vote is taken on this measure, I think 
the Senate should be sure it understands 
exactly what it is doing. 

The Senate is asked to extend the au- 
thority for a fur-farming loan agency 
which might be described as an RFC for 
the fur industry. In speaking yesterday 
evening, I said the agency might be de- 
scribed either as an RFC or as a Repub- 
lican Fur Corporation. It is a special 
loan agency for the benefit of 131 fur 
farmers only. It is restricted to the fur 
farmers who already are indebted to 
the United States Government. This 
loan agency would not be available to 
any of the other 5,000 fur farmers in the 
United States. 

In connection with this matter, Mr. 
President, let me say that I understand 
on Monday there will be before us a bill 
for the purpose of liquidating the RFC. 
If the provisions of that bill were similar 
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to the provisions of the fur-farm loan 
bill that now is before us, then no doubt 
that proposal would be to liquidate the 
RFC and to prohibit it from making any 
further loans, except in the case of those 
who already have outstanding loans 
from the RFC—in short, those who al- 
ready have a foot in the door, and whose 
loans are outstanding and unpaid. For 
instance, Henry Kaiser and other large 
industrialists have borrowed millions 
and millions of dollars from the Gov- 
ernment of the United States; and under 
such a proposal, they could continue to 
borrow for 5 years more, but no others 
could borrow. In short, the agency 
would be operated for the exclusive bene- 
fit of those who already had borrowed 
from the United States Government, and 
whose loans were outstanding or delin- 
quent. Of course, such a proposal would 
be laughed off the floor of the Senate. 

Yet that is exactly what is proposed 
to be done in the case of the fur farmers. 
The lending authority would be extended 
for 5 years, but it would apply to exactly 
131 fur farmers in the United States. 
Not another citizen of the United States 
would be eligible to receive a loan under 
the provisions of this bill, however, there 
is no limit as to what this favored group 
can get. : 

In breaking down that figure, we find 
the numbers for the various States. For 
instance, only 29 persons in Colorado 
would be eligible for such loans. Today, 
21 of these are delinquent in the loans 
they already have received from the 
United States Government. Yesterday I 
pointed out how 4 of those 21 persons 
had borrowed over two-thirds of all the 
money that is now outstanding by fur 
farmers in Colorado. Those men would 
be eligible, under the provisions of this 
bill, to borrow more money from the 
United States Government. Thus far 
they have been living on money borrowed 
from the United States Government; us- 
ing it to cover not only their expenses in 
the fur business, but also their living 
expenses and other expenses of a miscel- 
laneous sort for items in connection with 
their establishments. Some of the bor- 
rowers are delinquent on loans advanced 
to them as long ago as 1949. 

Mr. President, in order to show how 
these loans have gradually been accumu- 
lating, let me point out that in one case 
the borrower received an additional loan 
of $8,950 on January 12, 1953, and on 
April 24, 1953, he borrowed $10,150. 
Today he owes the United States Govern- 
ment a total of $122,081.86. He is de- 
linquent on 4 or 5 of his loans. He has 
used some of the money he has borrowed 
to make the payments on some of the 
other loans. Systematically, over the 
last 4 or 5 years, this one man—and he 
is no different from many of the others— 
has been returning to the public till 
every 3 or 4 months, getting additional 
loans of $5,000 or $10,000 to cover his 
operating expenses and his living 
expenses. 

Mr. President, if we are going to start 
a relief agency, let us say so. Let us tell 
the American taxpayers that this is one 
of the reasons they are being called upon 
to support a continuation of the high tax 
policy of the previous administration. 
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Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Delaware yield to me? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Judging from what the 
Senator from Delaware said yesterday, 
apparently when the interest payments 
come due on the loans these borrowers 
borrow more money from the Govern- 
ment in order to be able to pay the 
interest. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is correct. 
They also have borrowed money in order 
to have funds with which to pay their 
living expenses. 

Mr. LANGER. Some of the borrowers 
returned 9 or 10 times, to borrow more 
money, I understand. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The particular per- 
son to whom I have just referred has 
returned to the Government eight times 
Since receiving his original loan. He 
received two additional loans this year. 
Altogether, he owes the United States 
Government a little over $122,000. His 
case is not much different from any of 
the others. 

Another one of these men has returned 
to the public till 11 times in the last 
5 years. He and the other men in this 
group are now asking that the author- 
ity to make loans to them be extended 
for 5 years more so that they will be able 
to ride 5 years more on the Government 
gravy train. 

Mr. President, in order to show that 
I am not singling out Colorado fur 
farmers for criticism, I shall refer to the 
situation in various other States. 

For instance, in Michigan there are 
20 borrowers. Those 20 persons have 
53 loans outstanding. Today 11 of those 
20 persons are delinquent in paying their 
loans, We find that 1 of the borrowers 
in Michigan has borrowed 43 percent of 
all the money that has been advanced 
under this program to Michigan fur 
farmers. He now owes the United States 
Government $104,768.42 and wants more, 

So, Mr. President, let us not kid our- 
selves that in this case we are dealing 
with small farmers. We are not dealing 
with “little farmers,” as was stated yes- 
terday by a number of Senators who are 
advocating the passage of this bill. A 
number of those Senators referred to 
“the little fellow’ who perhaps would 
need $300 or $400 or $500. It is said 
that certain “little farmers” might have 
to go into bankruptcy if they are unable 
to obtain such “little” loans. That is 
just political window dressing. 

As a matter of fact, we find that in 
nearly all cases the smaller loans have 
been paid. It is said that 87 percent of 
the loans to these fur farmers have been 
paid. .That is true in number of loans 
only not dollar volume, but most of the 
loans which have been paid have been 
the small ones, whereas many of the 
large loans are outstanding, and many 
are delinquent. Many of the fur farm- 
ers who have received the large loans are 
the ones who now are riding the Govern- 
ment “gravy train” and wish to be able 
to continue to ride it for 5 years longer. 

As I have said, one fur farmer in 
Michigan borrowed $104,768.42, repre- 
senting 43 percent of all the outstanding 
loans to all the fur farmers in the State 
of Michigan. That loan is outstanding; 
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and under the provisions of the pending 
bill, that borrower would be given the 
right to keep his foot in the door and 
keep on dipping his hand into the public 
till for 5 years longer. That fur farmer 
has made only small payments on the 
loans he has received thus far. 

Mr. President, 11 of the fur farmers in 
Michigan who have received such loans 
from the Federal Government today are 
delinquent in the payments on their 
loans. 

We find that $390,965 has been ad- 
vanced to fur farmers in the State of 
Wisconsin. Those loans were made to 
11 fur farmers in Wisconsin. Twenty- 
one loans were made to them. In this 
case, $95,989.32 of those loans, in addi- 
tion to the interest, is outstanding, un- 
paid, today. 

Furthermore, we find that in Wiscon- 
sin, where $390,965 has been advanced as 
loans, under this program, to the “little 
farmers” one of the “little farmers” re- 
ceived $325,000, or 80 percent of all such 
loans made to fur farmers in Wiscon- 
sin. A 
Let us not kid ourselves. This is not 
a measure to help the little farmer; it 
is nothing less than a scandalous give- 
away program for a handful of large 
operators. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Delaware yield to me. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. WELKER. Has all the money 
which has been borrowed been used pri- 
marily for fur farmers, or does the Sen- 
ator from Delaware have information 
that some of the money has been used 
for other purposes, such as tourist 
camps? I have heard rumors to that 
effect. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I cannot say that 
any of the money has been used for such 
other purposes, although it has been re- 
ported that some of the money has been 
used to liquidate certain obligations with 
banks. 

I am frank to say that one of the em- 
ployees reported to me—and this mat- 
ter should be substantiated before the 
name is stated—that one of the men 
actually built a tourist camp with some 
of this money. I think that matter 
should be further checked. It is one of 
the things we should know before voting 
on this measure. It was one of the 
things which caused me to ask that the 
measure be held up until that informa- 
tion could be obtained. 

As I recall, the bill came from the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
by unanimous vote. I, as one member of 
the committee, voted for it. But, at the 
time, I never dreamed that we were vot- 
ing for a bill to carry along a half-dozen 
men in the United States who were to 
get two-thirds of the advantages of the 
proposal. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Who has been su- 
pervising the loans? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The loans are being 
supervised by the Department of Agri- 
culture under the Farm and Home Ad- 
ministration. 
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Mr. FERGUSON. Why is the Senator 
from Delaware not criticizing the man 
who did this? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Because I think it 
is a matter of criticism directed largely 
against the Congress. I think that be- 
fore I criticize the Department of Agri- 
culture I should know how the loans 
were made; and we do not at this 
time have that information. Congress 
passed the law, and we must take our 
part of the responsibility. Likewise how 
we vote today will indicate our approval 
or disapproval of the program as oper- 
ated. The Department of Agriculture 
was never set up as a banking agency. 
It is not a banking organization. A 
loaning agency does not belong in the 
Department of Agriculture. I would 
point out, however, that I think the De- 
partment of Agriculture should be criti- 
cized for ever having let a half-dozen 
men run wild with it. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Congress orig- 
inally found that it was a business which 
was in very serious financial condition, 
one of the reasons for it being that furs 
were being imported from the Soviet 
Union. I think the action which was 
taken originally was proper. I know of 
no other agency which would have been 
better qualified to supervise the loans 
than the Department of Agriculture, 
since it deals directly with agricultural 
matters, including the raising of fur- 
bearing animals. If, as the Senator from 
Delaware says, it has advanced money 
with which to pay interest to the Gov- 
ernment merely in order to keep the 
loans in good shape, that would appear 
to the Senator from Michigan to be one 
of the absurdities. Those responsible 
for that are the ones who should be criti- 
cized. It is not a matter of criticism of 
the Congress for having tried to save 
the fur industry originally, at a time 
when other people were receiving loans, 
Various other groups of farmers were 
getting loans, and the same privilege was 
being extended to the fur farmers. If 
the authority was abused, the criticism 
should be on the department responsi- 
ble for it, and I, for one, wish to say on 
the floor of the Senate that any em- 
ployee of the Department of Agriculture 
who abuses authority conferred by the 
Congress should be discharged. To ad- 
vance money merely to keep a loan in 
good shape by paying the interest to the 
Government is in my opinion an absurd- 
ity, and no one should do it. 

I ask the Senator, if the power or au- 

thority to loan money to borrowers was 
not for the purpose of enabling them 
to avoid going broke, and so that they 
would be able to repay the money owed 
to the Federal Government. If not, then 
the borrower should not get the money, 
and we should not extend the authority 
to let him have it. As I understand, the 
purpose is merely to keep the borrowers 
in business, in order that they may re- 
pay what they now owe to the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is correct. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is a good 
thing. But if there are abuses then 
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those who are guilty ought to be dis- 
charged from the Government service. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is all right, if 
in theory it works that way. This ar- 
rangement was first made in order to 
save an industry, and I agree with the 
Senator from Michigan that the Con- 
gress had the best of motives in passing 
such legislation. 

The committee reported the bill to the 
Senate with the best of intentions, think- 
ing it would help the poor fellows in this 
particular industry, but not with the idea 
of bailing out half a dozen operators. I 
point out again that if a measure of this 
kind were necessary 5 years ago in order 
to offset the importations of fur from 
Russia, why did not someone in the ad- 
ministration put a stop to such importa- 
tions? They could very easily have done 
so. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is why last fall 
the people changed the administration, 
so that we could do some of the things 
we are now saying should be done, and 
which I hope will be done. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is the situation 
exactly. I may say that last fall the 
people also voted to stop pouring the tax- 
payers’ money down ratholes, foxholes, 
minkholes, or skunkholes. They defi- 
nitely did not approve such a giveaway 
program as this. I spoke of an indi- 
vidual who had gone back to the Gov- 
ernment for more money on 11 different 
occasions. On an average of about every 
3 months or 5 months he has gone back 
for another $5,000 or more to cover his 
operating and living expenses. I should 
like to know how well that individual is 
living. There are a great many people 
who could use more money with which to 
pay their living expenses. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does the Senator 
have any evidence that the money re- 
ferred to is being used to pay living ex- 
penses? If he has, I should think that 
the person in the Department of Agri- 
culture who approved the loan for that 
purpose should be discharged imme- 
diately. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. All the evidence I 
have is that which I received from the 
Department of Agriculture itself. Ihave 
before me a letter from the Department 
of Agriculture, Farmers’ Home Adminis- 
tration, signed by Dillard B. Lasseter, 
Administrator, under date of May 1, 1952, 
from which I read: 

Loans are made to cover necessary expenses 
directly related to the breeding, feeding, and 
marketing of animals and pelts, including 
minor repairs to buildings, the purchase of 
essential equipment needed in the business, 
and living expenses for the applicant. 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does that refer to 
an original loan, and is there any law 
authorizing the loaning of money to peo- 
ple for the purpose of paying their living 
expenses and to provide personal sup- 
port? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. This was in refer- 
ence to any loan, as it has operated, and 
in the pending bill there is exactly the 
same authority, so far as such individ- 
uals are concerned, There is no dif- 
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ference. If Congress approves of that 
loose policy then vote for this bill—then 
try to explain it to the taxpayers. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Has the Senator 
consulted the General Accounting Office 
to ascertain whether the original law 
was actually violated in the making of 
advances for living expenses? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In reply to the Sen- 
ator from Michigan, I may say I am not 
a lawyer, and I have not consulted the 
General Accounting Office. Neverthe- 
less, the Department of Agriculture 
plainly states that the loans have been 
extended during the past 5 years for mis- 
cellaneous expenses, including living ex- 
penses. The borrower to whom I re- 
ferred, who has been back to the Gov- 
ernment on 11 different occasions, has 
been borrowing, in connection with such 
additional loans, the necessary require- 
ments of his living expenses. That 
might even include a mink coat for his 
wife. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Idaho. 

Mr. WELKER. I may say that we 
have a fur industry in my State. Many 
farmers are engaged in that industry. 
I do not know how many of them bor- 
row money. I ask the Senator whether 
he is aware of the fact that every small 
mine operator in the State of Idaho has 
closed down, that miners are completely 
out of work and are walking the streets 
seeking employment, and that many of 
them are destitute, and are now or will 
soon be on relief? That is the situation 
in the giant Coeur d'Alene mining area. 
If loans are to be made to farmers en- 
gaged in the fur industry, where are we 
to draw the line? The Senator from 
Nevada and I expect later in the day to 
speak on the subject of the mining in- 
dustry in the State of Idaho. Would 
the Senator from Delaware be in favor 
of saving the mine owners and oper- 
ators? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think there is no 
question that if we are going to engage 
in this activity at all, we cannot single 
out one industry or a handful of indi- 
viduals, or, as in this case, almost single 
out 6 or 8 men in the United States who 
are benefitting primarily from this pro- 
gram. I refer to the particular indi- 
viduals who are borrowing $100,000 or 
$200,000. This is special privilege legis- 
lation in its worst form. 

We did a lot of speechmaking in the 
last campaign and said we were opposed 
to the extension of the RFC because of 
recent examples of influence-peddling 
and scandals. We campaigned against 
the very things which are now being 
asked to be approved. The States of 
Michigan and Colorado are not glaring 
examples. For instance, in the State of 
Wisconsin, as I have previously pointed 
out, 80 percent of the money, or $325,000, 
loaned in connection with fur farming 
in that State went to one man. We are 
giving to that man authority to continue 
borrowing, if he wants to, over and over 
again from the United States Govern- 
ment, for the next 5 years. Why? 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Dela- 
ware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The 
Senator from Delaware read a statement 
which seemed to indicate that some of 
the money might be available for living 
expenses. I am informed by persons 
who know that when a loan is made to 
those engaged in this specialized farm- 
ing it is necessary for the Government 
to know that the fur animals are going 
to be taken care of, and a budget is re- 
quested. The loaning agency finds out 
whether the man who owns or looks 
after the animals will be able to con- 
tinue looking after them. 

May I have the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Delaware? 

` Mr. WILLIAMS. Iam listening. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That is 
all there is to the idea that living ex- 
penses are included. The man who looks 
after the animals probably has all his 
property tied up in the loan and has to 
devote all his time to looking after the 
animals. The lending agency in mak- 
ing the loan would be very reckless in- 
deed if it did not check up and find out 
whether or not that man could look 
after the animals; and if he needed some 
of the money to take care of his living 
expenses while looking after the ani- 
mals, the agency would take that into 
consideration. That is the situation 
which the loaning agency faces in this 
matter. I am sure the Senator from 
Delaware does not want the Government 
to foreclose on these fur farmers and 
take over their fur-bearing animals. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should like to re- 
ply to that point and emphasize it, be- 
cause there has been a great deal of 
argument for this bill on the basis that 
it would be unfair to those now indebted 
to the Government to foreclose. That 
is not the issue at all. If the bill is de- 
feated, the loans can be extended 1 year, 
5 years, or 10 years, under existing au- 
thority. The question before us is, Shall 
we continue to loan money apparently 
for the reason that by loaning the fur 
farmers more money they can make 
more money and pay back the debt? 
That is the same argument, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that we heard from the multimil- 
lionaire borrowers from the RFC. 
Whether the loaning of more money 
would operate to bring them back on 
their feet is a problem which each Mem- 
ber of the Senate must solve for himself. 

I desire to make it clear that the ex- 
tension of the existing loans is not in- 
volved in the question. Loans could be 
extended with or without this proposed 
legislation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Dela- 
ware yield further? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The Sen- 
ator from Delaware is a businessman. 
He has been in business a long time, and 
he is very familiar with how business is 
conducted. He knows that there are two 
kinds of loans. There are original loans 
and loans to cover current expenses. It 
so happens that in the fur-farming in- 
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dustry current expenses are of consid- 
erable importance. Minks are born in 
May. They are not marketed until 7 or 
8 months after that time. There is an 
interval in which the fur farmer needs 
some money for current expenses. The 
Government, in making the loan, tied up 
all the property and resources of the fur 
farmer, in the form of a mortgage, and 
the fur farmer has no way of meeting his 
current expenses except through the 
holder of the mortgage on his property. 
He is helpless. If the Government is go- 
ing to get its money back from the fur 
farmers, instead of foreclosing, as the 
Senator would have it do, the farmers 
must borrow a little more money to take 
care of the operation until they can 
market their pelts. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I partly agree with 
the Senator from Colorado. He has a 
good argument. But do not forget 
this 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. It is an 
pimeni which the Senator cannot re- 

ute. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If after financing 
the fur farmer for 5 years it is then found 
at the end of each period that the farmer 
owes more than he did before, when are 
we going to stop? One of these men has 
been borrowing for 5 years and originally 
owed the Government approximately 
$12,000. He now owes over one hundred 
thousand. Iam one who does not want 
this administration to go too deep into 
the fur business. We had a rather dis- 
agreeable example of distributing furs 
and mink coats in the past administra- 
tion. I do not want to wind up with a 
large inventory of furs and start a dis- 
tribution scheme such ‘ks that which we 
had before. We campaigned during the 
past administration, telling the people 
that we would put this Government on a 
sound basis. There is no businessman in 
the United States who would continue 
to finance these farmers who are gradu- 
ally going into debt year after year. 

The Republican Party is on trial; let 
us meet that responsibility. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. In due course I shall 
show the nature of the loans about 
which the Senator is speaking, which 
will take away completely the relevancy 
of everything the Senator has said. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I shall be glad to 
yield and listen to the Senator. If he 
can refute any of my statements, let him 
speak. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Never mind yielding 
the floor. I shall take the floor in my 
own right. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is why I am 
going to yield the floor, because I am in- 
terested in what the Senator has to say. 
I have been trying to find out all about 
these loans. I yield the floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp immediately 
following my remarks on Senate bill 1152, 
the bill authorizing an extension of au- 
thority to make loans to fur farmers, an 
article entitled “United States Debt 
Highest Since End of War,” published in 
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the Washington Post of today, July 18, 
1953. The article points out that the 
administration plans to ask for an in- 
crease in the debt limit. I think it is well 
to have the article printed in connection 
with the debate on the fur farmers loan 
bill, because all such give-away meas- 
ures have a direct bearing on the request 
of the Treasury Department to raise the 
ceiling on the national debt. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


UNITED STATES Dest HIGHEST SINCE END oF 
War 

The Treasury disclosed yesterday that the 
public debt has reached the highest level in 
history except for World War II. 

Secretary George M. Humphrey put most 
of the blame on the Truman administration, 

Treasury figures showed that the debt 
reached $272,361,259,803 on July 15, less than 
$3 billion under the statutory limit of $275 
billion established by Congress in 1946. 

Administration officials said they expect 
to reach a decision by the end of next week 
on whether the administration will ask the 
House and Senate to raise the limit. 

The debt figure was announced as Treasury 
figures showed that the Government col- 
lected a record $69,595,916,968 in taxes last 
year, about 7 percent more than in fiscal 
1952. Personal income tax payments ac- 
counted for the bulk of the increase. 

The Government got its biggest tax take, 
as usual from New York State. It was $12,- 
900,157,997. Next in line among the States 
were Illinois, $5,862,195,215; Michigan, $5,- 
630,252,390; California, $5,265,268,715; Penn- 
sylvania, $5,153,318,277; and Ohio, $4,843,- 
281,442. (Maryland, including District of 
Columbia, $1,901,814,878; Virginia, $1,123,- 
873,000.) 

The highest public debt reached was in 
February 1946. Although World War II had 
ended, 1946 was deemed a war year in con- 
sidering Government fiscal matters. 

Humphrey blamed the size of the debt, in 
general, on the spending programs of the 
past few years. He said the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration is determined to get Govern- 
ment spending under control but still needs 
the help of Congress and the people. - 

He said the administration has cut $8.5 
billion from the fiscal 1954 budget proposed 
by the Truman administration and has cut 
prospective spending in fiscal 1954 by $4.5 
billion. 

Humphrey said the Treasury recently had 
been forced to add almost $6 billion to the 
public debt -because of previous spending 
commitments which we are only beginning 
to get under control, 


SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
a quorum call be rescinded and that fur- 
ther proceedings under the call be sus- 
pended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Is not 
this the parliamentary situation: A vote 
was called for, and the Presiding Officer, 
after he heard the voice vote, said that 
the “ayes” appeared to have it, and then 
he was interrupted? Should we not go 
ahead now and finish the action which 
was started? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Parliamentarian informs the Chair that 
the pending question is on the passage of 
the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I hope 
we can have a yea-and-nay vote. I ask 
unanimous consent that we may have 
the yeas and nays ordered on this vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. . Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Did not the distin- 
guished Senator from Delaware ask for 
the yeas and nays, and did not the Chair 
then announce that there was not a suf- 
ficent number? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Then I object. 

. The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
for a division. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A divi- 
sion is requested. All those in favor of 
the passage of the bill will please stand. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
concede the outcome of the vote. Ap- 
parently Senators do not wish to be re- 
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corded as to how they voted. ‘Therefore, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor a list of each loan through- 
out the United States, including a break- 
down showing the amounts in each 
State. The taxpayers who will foot the 
bill have a right to know where this 
money is going. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Before 
the Chair rules on the request of the 
Senator from Delaware, the Chair will 
announce the result of the vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
wish to have the insertion made before 
the vote is announced. I understand the 
result of the vote has not been an- 
nounced. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. It seems to me 
that the Senate should follow orderly 
procedure. The action being taken is 
somewhat like being in the middle of a 
rollcall. First a request was made for a 
voice vote. Then a division was re- 
quested. The Senate is in the process of 
dividing. The result of the vote has not 
been announced. It seems to me that 
the orderly procedure would be for the 
Senator from Delaware to wait until the 
result of the vote was announced before 
requesting the insertion of material into 
the RECORD. : 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All those 
who are opposed to the bill will please 
rise. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is not a Senator in 
order at any time, prior to the result of a 
vote being announced, to address the 
Chair for the purpose of seeking 
recognition? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If ob- 
jection is made to the request of a Sen- 
ator, and the objection is based on the 
fact that the Senate is in process of 
dividing, and the Chair has not an- 
nounced the result of the vote, the Sen- 
ator would not be in order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Am I to understand 
that recognition may not be obtained 
prior to a vote, when the vote is not a 
yea-and-nay vote? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is informed by the Parliamen- 
tarian that the vote has not been an- 
nounced. The Senate is in the process 
of determining the result of a vote on 
a division. 

An those opposed to the bill will please 
stand. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, in 
order that we might all know how the 
fur operation has been conducted, and 
how it will continue to operate now under 
a Republican administration, I now ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a list of the outstanding 
loans. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


U. S. Department of Agriculture, Farmers’ Home Administration, special trial balance of fur loans, including collections deposited through 


July 7, 1958; interest accrued to June 30, 1953 


Repayments Unpaid balances Principal 
Date of final di Focal 
Name of borrower Date of note | installment | Advance orepatel interest 
(credit) 
Mar. 15, 1953 $300. 00 $32.03 $7.83 
—. —: — ore TE 300. 00 1 32.03 7.83 
= = 
Marvin E. Leason, Route 1, Hamilton, Ind May 16, 1952 | July 1,1953 600. 00 600. 00 108. 90 
July 28, 1952 | SSE 1, 000. 00 1, 000, 00 171. 51 
Walter W. Hamman, Route 1, Hamilton, Ind do (| See 4, 000. 00 361.73 3, 638. 27 79. 27 
Wanne ——„fP | 5, 600. 00 1. 961. 73 23, 638. 27 359, 68 
a a — —ç—ß—b— —— —— 
Henry L. Lahar, Pinconning, Mich. Dec. 6. 1918] Dec. 6, 1948 e SE ee 741. 55 . 
Jan. 13,1950 | Apr. 15, 1951 7,000. 00 2 7, 000. 00 7, 000. 00 852. 08 
Mar. 28, 1050 A 6, 000. 00 y 6, 000. 00 6, 000. 00 730, 36 
July 26, 1980 8 4, 000. 00 186. 06 4, 000. 00 4, 000. 00 486. 90 
Oct, 25, 1950 do........ 3, 000. 00 139. 55 3, 000. 00 3, 000. 00 365. 18 
Jan. 12,1951 | May 1. 1052 5, 000. 00 232. 58 5, 000. 00 5, 000. 00 608. 63 
Apr. „1951 i EES 5, 000. 00 232. 58 5, 000. 00 5, 000. 00 608. 63 
June 18, 1981. 89 2. 000. 00 93.03 2, 000.00 2, 000. 00 243. 45 
Qis: an aoe 2 8 ETA = 2 — 5 re 252. 47 4, 983. 58 4, 983. 58 887. 11 
ug. 10, a) * 351. 10 917. 30 17. 
Mar. 13. 1952 res 15, 1953 5, 000. 00 4.75 1 SES: ee 924.25 
Apr. 20, 1952... do 5, 000. 00 S 8. 93 
Dec. 24. 1052 June 1, 1054 6, 000. 00 154. 56 6, 000. 00 |... 906. 60 
BE e pa aii] ree sama | shit iia | 10i a 
` . 6, ' „157. „ 860. „125. 99 51, 125. „ 909. 
Leon Whitworth, Route 4, Hastings, Mich............| June 2,1952 May 1,1953 4, 000. 00 13. 22 391. 30 391. y 82.2 
May 1, 1953 Apr. 1. 1054 4, 000. 00 32.88 4. 000. 00 NEEE 534.24 
William Brodock, Homer, Mich ae 18 TA say 1, — SER 45.12 290. 76 81. 56 
ar. 5 . . N 
Ganos E. Miller, Route 8, Box 972, Battle Creek, Ss 2 85 — ESS S AIAD 8 
ie s a en gL FS hs SE Ee Bae ar. 1,1 1. 000. 00 16. 17 1, 000. eee SS Fs 
John Caldwell, RFD 2, East Jordan, Mich Oct. 18,1952 Bes. 1. 1953 2, 500. 00 38. 00 12288 222.60 
Apr. 24,1953 | Dec. 1,1954 3, 500. 00 32. 13 3, 500. A ea 470. 82 
Rosamand A. Nelson, Route 1, Gladstone, Mich. June 27,1952 | June 2, 1953 2, 500. 00 64.04 1, 250. 00 220. 71 
Lency Clairmont, Wells, Mich. Ma: 2 oes ar 30, 1954 10, oe 134.30 | 10,000.00 387.70 
ay 28, 1953 Disina . 22. 60 000. — 5 
Alfred B. Hansen, Post Office Box 32, Quinnesec, 7 5 X 33 5 8 
Tree 2, 000. 00 9.00 | 2.000.007 200. 28 


1 Delinquent. 
2 Net total prepaid. 
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U. S. Department of Agriculture, Farmers’ Home Administration, special trial balance of fur Pe including collections deposited through 


July 7, 1958; interest accrued to June 30, 1953— 


Repayments 


Name of borrower 


Arno E, Hartenstein, Route 1, Harbor Springs, Mich. 


Petoskey Fur, Inc., Route 2, Harbor 8; „Mich 

Dewey F. Dafoe, Box 38, Interlochen, n abn POE 

Russell D, Lee and Ludwig Bogovich, 301 Outer Dr., 
Bhd A OS Mh a er a in imei hick aada 


Merton B B. "Fryover, Rural Route 8, Mason, Nich 
W L. Morton, Rural Free Dellvery 2, Grass Lake, 


William R. Goff, Rural Route 1, Galesburg, Mich 


Clare 8. Heimbach, Route 1, Big Rapids, Mich. 
Henry D. Walli, Rural Route 1, Box 43, Hermansville, 
. neee BAAR ERE Bat e. Jan, 13,1950 | June 1, 1954 
Sept. 19,1951 | Aug. 24, 1952 
R. W. Menzel, Petersburg, Mich. E — M: 9, 1952 
D. H. McCarty, Route 1, Peck, Mich. ä : 
. 1 
John Pavel, Route 1, Peck, Mich 
Apr. 28. 1953 . 
Michigan total ä IENA — 


E. e ee Delgado, East Sherman Ave., Vineland, 


Olen W: Huebsch, Marlboro, N. J. 
John R. Schwarz, Reynolds Ave., Parsippany, Troy 


Hills, 
Stanley A: Minski, Rural Route 1, Box 35, Lakewood, 


E PEFR A . —— 


Wallace D. Turner, SEa p AR A NES 


New York total. —ů — sii 


Frank S. Lobitz, Rural Delivery 1, Sugarloaf, Pa 


Joseph E. Lipman, Rural Delivery 1, Lansdale, Pa... 


%% —— E a 


John G. Ree, Route 1, Mellen 
Donald E. France, Route 1, 


Date of final 
Date of note | installment 


Sept. 20,1949 | June 30, 1954 

Oct, 24,1952 | Sept. 24, 1953 

Jan. 10,1950 | Apr. 1,1951 

Dec. 10,1952 June 1, 1954 
27, 1953 do. 


do. 
June 19, 1950 Apr. 15, 1954 


May 11,1953 June 1,1954 
June 2.1052 Mar. 1,1955 


July 8, 1952 May 1, 1954 


Sept. 20,1951 | Jan. 15, 1955 
Nov. 28,1951 | Mar. 1, 1954 
Mar. 27,1953 | Jan. 15, 1954 


Feb. 23,1951 | Oct. 1, 1953 
Oct, 8,1952 | June 30, 1953 
May 26,1953 | Sept, 1, 1954 


May 15,1953 | Apr. 9, 1954 
Jan’ 21, 1952 Mar. 15, 1953 


Advance 


BE SESS! 


$88 $3383 
g 888 N88 


rr Beg 


Š 
5 2 


RSS Ss 


8885 Ea 


2 88888888888 8888 888 888 88888 
588 888888888888 8888 


Arete > 
8 


1. 000. 00 
5, 000. 00 


July 5, 1951 Feb. 1, 1953 2, 000. 00 
3, 500. 00 
New Jersey total ee eee ä 11, 800. 00 


Bas 


838 


2) ene 8 B 
JERE 


prane 
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313,72 
3, 762. 17 
8,310. 60 
2, 400. 
7, 098. 
12, 000. 
5, 000. 
8.28 11 
10, 000. 
4.000. 
10, 000. 
12, 000. 8 
* 551.550 5651.56 115. 
3, 000, 00 422. 
2, 000. 00 267. 94 
242, 365. 97 37, 273. 88 
— — 
132. 19 
712. 35 
64. 50 
45. 08 
954.12 
1. 05 
491. 52 
9. 


27. 

June 27, 1952 | May 1,1953 . 4, 400. 00 631. 66 
15 K [Ahm S| d sas 
y S, 1955 |.-...d0........ 62 

Neil R. Kennedy and Ann P, Kennedy, Route 1, 
myi ff.... E AEE PORER.. — Jan. 1,1954 7. 32, 93 7, 285. 00 946. 03 
Kosinski, Route 2, Antigo, Wis Mar. 5,1953 | Feb. 12,1954 1, 28. 86 1, 800. 00 254. 47 
June 26, 1953 — l, 60 1, 200. 00 151.07 

* L. Sponheim, Route 13, Box 286, Milwaukee, 
r e Mar. 25,1953 | Mar. 31,1954 1, 19. 94 1, 500. 00 207. 95 
May 27,1953 ... do 2. 9.32 2, 000. 00 260. 00 
Arnold A. Monson, Rock Elm, Wis. Dec. 12,1950 Nov. 27, 1955 2, 57. 75 1, 271.34 153. 37 
Curtis Patrick, Westboro, Wis...... -| May 5,1953 | Apr. 1, 1, 11. 51 1, 500, 00 199, 52 
y 28, 1953 A 3, 15, 82 3, 500. 00 454. 51 
Fromm Bros., Inc., Hamburg, Wis... Oct. 17,1949 | Sept. 15,1 325, 502. 15] 39,021.14 526. 93 
Ray G. Mauch, Route 1 1, Rib Lake, June 26,1953 Apr. 1, 1954 3, 1,93 3, 500. 00 440. 62 
Floyd A. Warner, Route 1, Conover, Wis June 8, 1953 ar. 1,1954 1, 3.62 1, 200. 00 154. 03 
George S. Forge, Route 1, Box 204A, Hartford, Wis-. Feb. 19,1952 | Apr. 1088 1. 51.31 197. 93 76. 12 
Apr. 25, 1952. doů 1. 87. 90 1, 500. 00 276. 00 
Aug. 27, 1982 do 1. 42. 00 1. 000. 00 167. 40 
Mar. 24,1953 | Mar. 31, 1954 5, 67.15 5, 000. 00 693. 85 
May 28, 1958 1 3, 13. 56 3, 000. 00 389. 58 
A —ͤ—— . Ä ¼ Ä. 3 205. 55 95, 989. 32 — 
— — = 

Area I total ä — . | 812000: 68 
47, 196. 97 
e 
et to 
3 Net total 
paid. 


Pre 4 
Net prepaid. 
14 Net delinquent. 
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Name of borrower 


Virginia McDougald, Box 232, Big Bear Lake, Calif... 


California total ee ESI 
William A. Lewis, Box 106B, Broomfield, Colo 


Otto Zurcher, 1325 Moline St., Aurora, Colo 


July 21, 


Date of note 


1950 


John C. Illig, Jamestown route 35, Boulder, Colo A) 


Elmer A. Satt, Silver Plume, Colo 


Arthur J. Crow, Box 111, Rollinsville, Colo 


ae pe M. Brown, Route a ane, Colo... 
Baughn, Box 11, 


0 


Dewitt F. Hagood, Route 3, Golden, Colo 


Allyn F. Ekstrom, Kay Bee Fox Farms, Mount Mor- 


Harry Lee, Route 3, Box 281, Golden, Colo 


Bort Avery, Route 3, Box 266, Golden, Colo 


John E. McNeill, Route 3, Golden, Colo 


Ben Dodson, Route 3, Evergreen, Colo 


Carl E. Worster, Route 1, Box 423, Arvada, Colo 
Howard E. Lamb, 1560 Humboldt St., Denver, Colo 


A. L. Martischang, Route 3, Golden, Colo. 
J a Wheeler, Star Route, Mount 
010 . — ES 


Colo 


—— — —.ñ —— 


8 Lotus H. Babcock, 1180 Holland St., Lakewood, 


Co 9 —— — — 


Forbes W. Van Scoyk, Route 3, Box 343, Golden, Colo. 


1 Principal due. 


‘Apr. 24. 


Oct. 5, 1952 


wig 16, 1949 
he 5, 1952 


Sept. 19, 1952 
Dec. 29, 1952 
Apr. 24,1953 
Oct. 5,1052 


May 27,1049 
9 8 1952 


Ont 


5 025 1951 
Aug. 15, 1949 


au 25, 1952 
Dec. an 1952 
Apr. 24, 1953 


June 26, 1950 


Jan. 16, 1952 
Apr. 23, 1952 
Aug. 25, 1952 
Apr. 18, 1952 

ar. 16, 1953 
Apr. 24, 1953 


Apr. 45 1552 
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Trial balance, fur loans, June 30, 1953, 


U. S. Depariment of Agriculture, Farmers’ Home Administration 


Date of final 
installment 


Mar. 31, 1054 


——40.——— 


Mar. —, 1954 
„ 31 


Mar. 31, 1954 
Mar. 1,1954 
Mar. 31, 1954 


Aug. 


1, 1954 


Mar. 31, 1954 


sonaa 8 —— 


Nov. 17, 1951 


Mar. 31, 1954 
do 


Mar. 31, 1954 
Mar. 31, 1954 


Repayments 
Advance 
Interest | Principal | Interest 
$6, 000. 00 at — 
8. 000. 00 470. 82 
2. 600. 00 
16, 400. 00 0049.2 25 iT 
10, 000. 00 318, 69 6, 616, 30 
14, 000. 
37, 500. 00 
1,25 
13, 000. 00 
5, 000. 
6, 545. 
2, 800, 
1, 600. 
1, 400. 00 
9, 200. 00 
4, 765. 00 
1, 760. 00 
2,060. 00 
2,000. 00 
1, 650, 00 
1, 350. 00 
5, 200. 00 
700. 00 
700, 00 
1, 895. 00 
1, 105. 00 
3, 000, 00 
2, 000. 00 
1, 500, 00 
500. 00 
500, 00 
704.95 
5, 074. 12 
10, 350, 00 
9, 100. 00 
14, 600, 00 
12, 700. 00 
8, 950. 00 
10, 150. 00 
68, 611, 91 
450. 00 
5, 500. 00 
5, 500. 00 
4,750. 00 
5,000. 00 
3, 809. 89 
13, 680. 00 
5, 750. 00 
11, 455. 00 
7, 180.00 
45, 000. 00 
6, 650. 00 
2. 372. 18 
2. 153, 62 
6, 200, 00 
6, 200. 00 
6, 145. 00 
6, 680. 00 
45, 844. 00 
10, 840, 00 
13, 340. 00 
11, 635. 00 
10, 855. 00 
38, 185. 00 
2, 559. 37 
7,090. 00 
5, 700. 00 
9, 610. 00 
10, 600. 00 06 
12, 000, 00 96 
4, 500. 00 198. 63 1, 947, 42 172. 29 
260. 00 S 16. 77 
200. 00 1 13. 41 
150. 00 6.40 25.31 4.70 
1, 040. 00 „ 38. 54 
400. 00 1 14.83 
1, 605. 00 85. 75 1. 342. 10 15.86 
800. 00 „ 29. 65 
13, 025. 00 837.46 | 12, 609. 90 39. 22 
OE A) CRS SRP ROSY 250, 20 
7, 625. 00 113.84 
9, 675. 00 107. 40 
3, 485. 00 52.37 
400. 00 3. 76 
600. 00 36. 04 
3, 240. 00 215. 60 2, 745. 85 5.68 
2, 595. 00 68. 25 2, 562. 62 18, 22 
1,470, 00 |. 4 39.47 
1, 830. 00 16. 80 
1, 210. 00 8. 90 
745. 00 38. 76 
1, 120. 00 k 58. 26 
1, 305. 00 x 69. 82 
6, 385. 00 278. 03 1, 171. 19 271.99 
1, 887. 60 70. 91 
1, 400. 00 51. 89 
1, 700, 00 76. 83 
1, 300. 00 77.12 
1, 600. 00 67. 73 
700. 00 42.00 
1, 380, 00 20. 04 
1, 600. 06 14. 69 


a8 
g 


Serre of 
2888888 


8 
888888888 288888888 


72888885 


8 
a 
8 


— 


h BS 


— 
= 


PSSSBSsSeassss 


8588885 888888888888 


Beopes 58 


Ep, 
285888888888 


— 


poloo ses: 
2 


8888888888888 


— — 
SRH CED 


2 


— 


88888 
5888 
SS SSSSSSSSSSSSASS SSS SSSASSS SSS S8 8888888888 


PENS 
an 
382 


8 


r= 
Bs 888 $83 
82 888 & 893 


E EEA EATA 
58888888885 
SSS S SSS 8888 


Hm 


Wie pe 
2282232882 
8882828888258 


== 
— 
o 
P 


: 


~ 
= 
E 


745. 00 
1, 120. 00 
1, 305. 00 

999. 88 


2888888 


PPE ET 


8 


i oul 
| SLSRSSSSSASSARS 


285 


BRRR 
88888888 


Xx 
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288 28888888882828 
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Trial balance, fur loans, June 30, 1953, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Farmers’ Home Administration—Continued 


Name of borrower 


M: 8 K. Ritchie and Christman, Route 1, Box 235, 
roomfield, 


Willard 


M. Hopkins and Hopkins, Jr., Route 3, 


ROOD CONS e A E E 


Date of note 


Alfred C. Erbe, Route 3, Box 245A, Golden, Colo. Dee. 
Lorin G. Kautz, Route 3, Box pa Fort Collins, Colo 


bey 5 L. 


John P. Ruoss, Carbondale 


Wilson, 2039 West Mu Iberry, Fort Collins, 


oun K. Curtis, Route 3, — 160, Fort Collins, Colo. 


Kubert A. Horton, Steamboat Springs, Colo — 


aA e | E dp nE S A E 


FF NM. 


Date of final 
installment 


Mar, 31, 1955 
Mar, 31, 1954 


Feb. 
sant 


1, 1956 
52 1954 


Kenneth Chattin, Route 1, Eagle, Idaho Jan, 28,1952 
Charles L. Huggins, Post ‘Office Box 96, Moreland, 
NBD SAE A walt A T E S AIE O June 11, 1953 
Albert L. Fox, Star Route 2. Bonners Ferry, Idaho....| Apr. 7,1 
June 26,1 
Mar. 31, 1953 
Glenn E, Ellenson, Copeland, Idaho Fob. 2. 1951 
Karold S. Bradford. Franklin, Idaho Mar, 16, 1953 
Idaho total. E RR EN Me 
J. D. and Wm. A. Yunker, Eden, S. Dax Apr. 21, 1953 
PTPTTTTTThhhhhThhhhVTVTVTTTTTT————— 
J. Milton Hodges, Box 72, Fielding, Utah June 4, 1953 
Ray I. Barrett, Hyde Park, Utah Jan. 2,1953 
May 21, 1953 
Earnest L. Liechty, 1052 Canyon Rd., Logan, Utah. .] Feb. 20, 1952 
3 yn McLachlan, 4537 ak 3200 West, 4 aa 1 
„ his abteon enn Sin tat nasi an. 
assi 2 1135 West 4800 South, Murray, Utah. -] Feb. 4. 1953 
June 29, 1953 
Laverne G. Finlayson, 82 South 2332 East, Sandy, 
eee re. 
Sept. 3, 1952 


Frank S. Diamond, 48 West 4800 South, Murray, Utah. 


Collin H. Wood, Rural Free Delivery 1 
st a ne Rural Free Delivery 1, 


Edward J. Young, 1359 8 
Lioyd K. Enomoto, Rural 
Sandy, Utah. 


William S. Cox, 3247 West zath South, Murray, Utah. 


waa Utah. 
t Jordan, 


Lane, Murray, Utah... 
ree Delivery, Box 517, 


Claude C. Campbell, Rural free delivery 1, Box 740, 
Sandy, Utah 


Adelbert ooren Rural free delivery 1, Box 957A, 


Sandy, 


James F. Larkin, Star Route, Sandy, Utah 


Charles A. Howell, Draper, Utah... 
Charles W. Worthen, Sandy, Utah 
Partnership 


Step 


hens Brother, 
Salt Lake City, PS NTRS Lacan a 


, 1117 East 6th South 


Edward F. Sommers, Route 1, Box 1 688. Sandy, Utah... 
Charles 8. 5 Rural Free Delivery 1, Box 967, 


1 


805, andy, Utah. 


Beckstead, Eural Free Delivery, Wiverton, 


Douglas K. Simons, 7325 South 27th wane West 
Jordan, Stan 


„ Utah... 2.2... nn ene nnn e n-ne 


npea 1. 1 Rural Free Delivery No. 1, Sandy, 


Frederi rica E. Pace, Rural Free Delivery No. 1, Box 


957A, Sandy, U 


George Ross Schuler, 7875 South 9th East, Midvale, 


Utah 
Delbert C. Harward, Aoroa, oo ET M 


Leland F. Broadbent, 2239 Buchanan, Ogden, Utah... 


Utah total —— — —ꝑäö EEE 4 —— 


Prineipal due, 
3 Prepaid, 


Feb. 27,1953 
Jan. 20,1953 
June 29, 1953 
May 27,1953 


Jan. 30, 1953 
June 29, 1953 


Feb. 2,1953 
June 29, 1953 


Feb. 9, 1953 


Apr. J. 1953 
June 29, 1953 
Feb. 2, 1953 
June 29, 1953 
Mar. 6,1953 
Mar, 23,1953 
Feb. 6, 1953 
May 27, 1953 
Mar, 16, 1953 
June. 29, 1953 


July 
J wy 


1,1954 
1, 1956 


NL 
2, 500. 00 
%, 000. OD 423g a Sole case 8. 21 
00 12.74 
1, 000. 00 22.06 
4, 00 60. 66 
8, 000. 00 1.12 
1, 100. 00 1.39 
e AA 20. 55 
1, 600. 00 26, 96 
1, 500. 00 33. 0% 
3, 000. 00 me 
2, 500. 00 11.65 
r E N, 24.83 
TT UG DE A [Rk aE 17 
1, 500. 00 33. 00 
1, 500. 00 -21 
2.000. 00 43.84 
3.000. 00 42 
1. 00 è 


88838 88888888 88 88355 58 888888 888 8888 


F 
o 
W 
2 oon. 0 |- 

3, 500. 00 

1, 300. 00 

1, 000. 00 

2, 000. 00 

1, 500. 00 
o 
5, 000. 00 

2, 000. 00 

rr RT 


ee 70 
ue or oca! 
Advance prepaid | interest 
(credit) 
$9, 635. 00 092, 98 $592. 42 
3, 861.38 70.30 8825 303.34 
3, 470. 00 ‘ 3, 470. 00 666. 60 
2, 840. 00 43. 96 2, 840. 00 499. 93 
2, 620. 00 24. 05 2, 620, 00 352. 44 
4, 170. 00 37. 91 1, 716, 10 253. 01 
3, 600. 00 58. 68 3. 600. 00 509. 90 
2, 500. 00 22. 95 2, 500. 00 336. 30 
5, 590. 00 91.87 5, 590. 00 792. 52 
4, 780. 00 43. 88 4, 780. 00 643. 01 
Fa laspos rnes 10. 68 2, 000. 00 261. 36 
Le 6.41 ie 156, 82 
FAO, E AEA ileus 13. 82 2. 400. 00 222-8 e 314.64 
5, 850. 00 245. 61 5, 226. 05 7.86 623. 95 623, 95 54.79 
r SR A a LS, RRR DO 239. 39 2, 500. 00 2, 500. 00 552.74 
2, 678. 00 134. 07 1, 850. 00 19. 43 SOO Cre ee 81.10 
735, 386.75 | 20, 208. 28 | 180,915.64 | 26,647.49 | 554, 471 1163, 577. 93 
2 2, 339. 28 
1 161, 238. 45 
_ —— — 
12, 000. 00 617.13 | 10, 416.38 1, 583. 62 224. 94 
15000000 Fo. 2 esau fo 1,000. 00 127.95 
4, 290. 00 237. 53 2, 850. 00 1, 440. 00 150, 28 
4, 000. 00 38. 90 1, 658. 28 2,341.72 410. 69 
ai A iy EOE R E 6, 300. 00 868. 20 
2,800. 00 2,800. 00 367. 14 
5, 400, 00 S 5, 400. 00 906. 50 
2 755. 24 


20,865.34 | 15, 828.34 —— 
§, 000. 0000 — 674. 65 
6,000, 00999 
= — — 
1, 500. 00 193. 35 
2, 500. 00 224.80 
2, 500, 00 |2... ----- 196. 3 
136, 43 29.84 
1, 000. 00 147, 40 
3, 675. 88 §21. 39 
8, 000. 00 1, 003. 84 
25. 56 4.59 
500. 00 83, 22 
1, 600. 00 227. 50 
1, 500. 00 221.10 
3, 000, 00 376. 44 
2, 500. 00 325. 00 
1, 200. 00 175. 24 
1, 200. 00 150. 58 
1, 500. 00 221. 10 
1, 500. 00 188, 22 
2, 000, 00 294. 52 
3, 000. 00 370.44 
1, 500. 00 188. 22 
. 218. 43 
2, 500.00 — 313. 70 
1, 500. 00 216. 99 
2, 000. 00 250. 96 
2, 000. 00 283. 56 
3, 500. 00 439. 18 
1, 300, 00 163. 12 
1, 000. 00 142, 60 
2, 000. 00 250. 96 
1, 500. 00 188. 22 
1, 750. 00 240. 92 
5, 000. 00 627. 40 
2, 000. 00 291. 24 
4, 000. 00 501. 92 
317.77 
208. 35 
362. 68 
— — 455.00 

209. 
AERAR, 752. 88 
273. 98 
376. 44 
501. 92 
455. 95 

550. 
56. 47 
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Trial balance, fur loans, June 30, 1953, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Farmers’ Home Administration—Continued 


Repayments Unpaid balances Pan 1 — — 
Name ot borrower Date ot note = od ae ip 5 Advance 5 interest 
Principal Interest Principal (credit) 
Milo M. Ri 1, uim, Wash. Mar. 13, 1950 $1,000.00 | 889.34 $9.61 | 81, 000. 00 $84. 82 
F do 2, 500.00 | 2230 ———. 24.03 | 2.500. 00 212. 05 
Frank Box 202, Kent, Wash. & 800. 00 4000 00 40 2 2800.00 360. 82 
$ , Route 3, Box 202, Kent, — 5 . “ y . . 
W 4.800. 00 4,200. 00 57.08 | 00.00 132, 28 
- 3. 84 4, 000. 00 505. 20 
Mont Clark, 2058 55th NE., Seattle 55, Wash...... 5, 000. 00 2, 800. 43 21.14 2, 199, 57 186, 57 
Meridian Ave., Seattle 33, Wash. £300.00 3875.00 800 085.00 Sho 
8 1 er ve. tle 33, 5 $ „875. . k 5 
A i 5, 700. 00 3, 900. 00 19.11 | 1, 800. 00 154.40 
5, 500. 00 4, 500. 00 24.17 1, 000. 00 149. 51 
Thori Route 1, Box 17, Maple Valle CSA) Senet aay ae 18.12 6, 000. 00 770. 16 
F. Thorlton, Rou ox 17, Maple y. 
Theodore . 3 3, 000. 00 2, 500.00 27. 26 500. 00 89.93 
6,000 A E 72. 60 5, 000. 00 699. 30 
Melvin A. Howe, Route 2, Redmond, Wash 9, 200. 00 5, 000. 2 40.36 4, 199. 80 356. 23 
Carl H. Arnold, 9425 Northeast 24th St., Bellevue, 
Wash e nn nnn seen noone ens 7, 000. 00 3, 000. 45 38. 43 3, 999. 55 339. 24 
—.— O. KNER 2, tas Senge a em hada 6, 500, 00 4, 111. 47 104. 73 2, 388. 53 404. 11 
fred J. Lund, Route Ox a ey, 
W FTT 21, 1951 1, 1956 7, 350. 00 4, 350. 00 28.83 | 3, 000. 00 254. 40 
July 8. 1952 June 1,1 5, 290. 00 4, 350. 00 19. 05 940. 00 136. 87 
June 26,1953 June 30,1 Py ne ene Raat 5.06 9, 200, 00 1, 158. 19 
Thomas M. Bellingham, Route 2, Burton, Wash. June 28,1951 June 15, 1956 3, 400. 00 1, 500. 00 22. 54 1, 900, 00 165, 
pel M. Breithaupt, Post Office Box 72, 8 
—— egou, Box ii, Mabie Valley, Wach- .: Des 20,1981 | Miar. 11080] 890.00 Rosa | “rer 80 oe 30 
C. Gegoux, Box 1427, Ma) y, Wash Cc, 20, ar. 1, . . 2 $ 
y; si 4 e Sept. 1952 | Sept. 20, 1957 2, 150. 00 750. 00 28. 47 1, 400. 00 203. 95 
Mar. 23,1953 | June 30, 1954 BETTO- OD homstcancigth ES 64. 68 4,770.00 662. 55 
Charles W. Anderson, Route 1, Box 1991, Kent, Wash.| May 7, 1953 | June 30, 1957 pa eS RE PES Rae 19. 24 2, 600. 00 345. 12 
Herbert F. Miller, Route 4, Cle Elum, Wash. Dec. 9,1949 | Oct. 1. 1954 7, 150. 00 3, 850. 00 93.67 | 3,300. 00 341. 86 
Apr. 20,1953 | Mar. 1, 1954 ei 50. 44 5, 800. 00 783. 41 
James A. Wakefield, Route 2, Box 256, Centralia, 
LA se a ie ence ses ean SE A mares Oct. 23,1951 | Feb. 1, 1956 7, 915. 00 226. 82 2, 200. 00 502. 57 
Arthur oe Roots Us 2 m, 115 5 Bal eng Aug. 14,1952 | July 1, 1954 5, 485. 00 57. 24 484.92 118. 02 
5755 Anderson, u * uyallu 
PPP Pr Zan. 2,1952 | June 30, 1064 6, 700.00 32.73 | 1. 900. 00 270. 88 
Reece °F EEE Oy 5, 515.00 74.78 5, 516.00 766.03 
2 E. Matthewson, Box 155, Alderwood Manor, 
FFT 12, 000. 00 43. 24 4, 499.00 381. 61 
_ 4, 500. 00 72.13 4, 500. 00 636, 16 
Robert N. Showalter, Route 1, Alderwood Manor, 
Harvey F. Smith, Route i, Alderwood Manor, Wash. E 160.00 2464 900. 00 100. 24 
P. oute erw anor, A „ 160. x i 
185 g 8 : 4, 750, 00 24. 90 900. 00 92.50 
3, 500. 00 S 55.62 
4, 150, 00 60. 26 580. 42 
Fli H. Atwood, Route 4, Everett, Wash... 11, 500.00 17.37 1,458. 78 
Louis Fucilla, Route 3, Edmonds, Wash — 11, 000. 00 82.15 283.71 
* 6, 300. 00 30.89 112. 12 
Jan. 14,1953 15, 1954 9. 900. 00 226. 51 1, 467, 38 
Raymond L. Brainard, Route 3, Snohomish, Wash...) Dec. 4,1952 | Mar. 1, 1956 10, 750. 00 306. 38 1, 653. 78 
Washington tot T — 9 680,00 114, 651.881. 
3 11, 862. 20 
1 2, 789, 33 
Percy E. Jones, 714 East 11th St., Casper, Wyo...-.--| Aug. 16, 1982 1, 500. 00 1, 166. 72 167. 40 
1, 500. 00 1 1, 166. 722 
Area IV total ——— . 1, 160,061.75 | 30,611.76 | 314,389.38 | 30,681.62 | 845, 672. 37 |! 199, 670. 74 126, 488. 31 


3 14, 201. 48 


1185, 469. 26 
a 
SMALL DEFENSE PLANTS SALE OF GOVERNMENT-OWNED Senator from California plans to dis- 
ADMINISTRATION RUBBER-PRODUCING FACILITIES place S. 2047 with S. 1523, the Small De- 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, for 
the information of the minority leader, 
with whom I have spoken earlier about 
the matter, it is proposed to make 8. 
1523, the Small Defense Plants bill, the 
unfinished business, but it will not be 
taken up until Monday. It is now pro- 
posed to proceed to the call of the calen- 
dar for the consideration of measures to 
which there is no objection, as was an- 
nounced yesterday, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator from California has 
previously discussed this with me, and 
it is acceptable to the minority. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair has inquired and has been in- 
formed that the Small Defense Plants 
measure has not yet been reported. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
since the Small Defense Plants bill has 
not yet been reported, I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar 579, which is Senate bill 2047, 
the so-called rubber-plants bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the bill by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
2047) to amend the Rubber Act of 1948, 
as amended, to provide for the sale of 
Government-owned rubber-producing 
facilities, to repeal and modify certain 
of its provisions affected thereby, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from California, 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, do I understand correctly that the 


fense Plants bill, when that bill is 
ready? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator is 
correct. I am making the present mo- 
tion in order to have a mreasure made 
the unfinished business of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from California. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(S. 2047) which had been reported from 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency with an amendment, to strike out 
all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That this act shall be known as the “Rub- 
ber Producing Facilities Disposal Act of 1953.“ 

Sec, 2. It is hereby declared that disposal 
of the Government-owned rubber-producing 
facilities pursuant to the provisions of this 
act is consistent with the national security 


1953 


and will further effectuate the policy set 
forth in section 2 of the Rubber Act of 1948, 
as amended (62 Stat. 101, 50 U. S. C. App. 
1921), with respect to the development within 
the United States of a free, competitive, 
synthetic rubber industry. 

Sec. 3. (a) There is hereby established a 
Rubber Producing Facilities Disposal Com- 
mission, hereinafter referred to as the Com- 
mission, to be composed of three persons, to 
be appointed by the President. Members of 
the Commission shall be appointed from 
civilian life and shall receiye compensation 
at the rate of $50 per diem for each day en- 
gaged in the business of the Commission, 
and shall be allowed transportation and a 
per diem of $9 while away from their homes 
or places of business pursuant to such busi- 
ness. No person who is employed in or at 
any time since January 1, 1950; has been an 
employee of, or who receives a substantial 
part of his income from, the rubber or petro- 
leum industry, or that part of the chemical 
industry which supplies, or is capable of sup- 
plying, feedstocks for the manufacture of 
synthetic rubber, shall serve as a Commis- 
sioner. 

(b) With respect to the Government- 
owned rubber-producing facilities it shall be 
the duty of the Commission, and it is author- 
ized in accordance with the provisions of 
this act (1) to invite and receive proposals 
for the purchase of the facilities; to nego- 
tiate for their sale and make recommenda- 
tions therefor to the Congress; to enter into 
appropriate contracts for their sale, which 
contracts shall be binding upon the Govern- 
ment and the prospective purchasers upon 
their execution subject only to the further 
provisions of this act; and in the perform- 
ance of such contracts to execute and deliver 
such deeds or other instruments appropriate 
to effectively transfer to the purchaser thereof 
title to the facilities, no matter by what 
officer, agent, department, Government cor- 
poration, or instrumentality of the United 
States the same is held; (2) to lease and 
thereunder deliver possession of the alcohol 
butadiene facilities, if practicable; and (3) 
to take such action and exercise such powers 
as may be necessary or appropriate to effec- 
tuate the purposes of this act. 

(c) From the time of its appointment and 
throughout the course of the performance 
of its duties, the Commission shall consult 
and advise with the Attorney General in 
order (1) to secure guidance as to the type 
of disposal program which would best foster 
the development of a free competitive syn- 
thetic rubber industry, and (2) to supply the 
Attorney General with such information as 
he may deem requisite to enable him to pro- 
vide the advice contemplated by sections 
9 (a) (4) and 9 (f) of this act. 

Sec. 4. The Commission shall be furnished 
upon jts request all available information 
concerning the Government-owned rubber- 
producing facilities in the possession of any 
department, agency, officer, Government cor- 
poration, or instrumentality of the United 
States concerned with Government-owned 
rubber-producing facilities. 

Sec. 5. The Commission shall proceed as 
promptly as practicable, conducting such 
hearings as may be necessary, with the dis- 
posal of the rubber-producing facilities in 
compliance with the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 6. (a) Without regard to the civil- 
service laws or the Classification Act of 1949, 
the Commission shall be authorized to em- 
ploy professional, clerical, and stenographic 
assistance, and shall be further authorized to 
request and, with the consent of the head of 
any department, agency, Government corpo- 
ration, or instrumentality of the United 
States concerned with the Government- 
owned rubber-producing facilities, receive 
the assistance of any employee thereof: Pro- 
vided, That rates of pay for personnel em- 
ployed by the Commission shall be in ac- 
cordance with the Classification Act of 1949. 
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(b) No member of the Commission and 
mo person employed by the Commission as 
an attorney, agent, or employee in activities 
involving discretion with respect to nego- 
tiations or contracts of sale of the Govern- 
ment-owned rubber-producing facilities, 
shall, during the period of such employ- 
ment, or for a period of 2 years thereafter, 
be employed in any capacity by any pur- 
chaser, or affiliate thereof. No purchaser or 
affiliate thereof shall employ in any capacity 
any person, who has served as a member of 
the Commission or who was employed by 
the Commission and served the Commission 
as an attorney, agent, or employee in activi- 
ties involving discretion with respect to ne- 
gotiations or contracts of sale of the Govern- 
ment-owned rubber-producing facilities, 
while any such person is serving as a mem- 
ber or employee of the Commission or for a 
period of 2 years thereafter. Any person 
violating the provisions of this subsection 
shall be fined not more than $10,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than 1 year, or both. 

Sec. 7 (a) The Commission shall invite, 
upon adequate notice and advertisement, 
proposals for the purchase of the Govern- 
ment-owned rubber-producing facilities, 
hereafter referred to as the facilities. The 
period for the receipt of proposals shall be 
determined and publicly announced by the 
Commission, and in no event shall be less 
than 45 days, nor more than 90 days, after 
the first day on which pro may be re- 
ceived pursuant to the advertisement. The 
advertisement shall be in such form, contain 
such specifications and reservations, and be 
published in such manner as the Commis- 
sion in its discretion determines will best 
effectuate the purposes of this act. All data 
con such facilities which in the 
judgment of the Commission may be reason- 
ably required for the submission of a bona 
fide proposal shall be furnished by the 
Commission upon request by any prospective 
purchaser unless the Commission has reason 
to believe that such prospective purchaser 
has not identified his principal, or is not 
financially responsible, or is a poor security 
risk. 


(b) Proposals shall be in writing, and 
shall contain, among other things— 

(1) identification of the person In whose 
behalf the proposal is submitted, including 
the business affiliation of such person; 

(2) the facility or facilities which are pro- 
posed to be purchased,.and the order of 
preference if more than one facility is pro- 
posed to be purchased; or the order of pref- 
erence if proposals are submitted on more 
than one facility, if only one facility is pro- 
posed to be purchased; 

(3) the arrangements or plans, if any, 
formal or informal, for the supply of feed- 
stock to, and the disposition of the end 
products of, the respective facilities pro- 
posed to be purchased; 

(4) the amount proposed to be paid for 
each of the facilities, and, if such amount 
is not to be paid in cash, then the principal 
terms of the financing arrangement pro- 
posed; 

(5) the general terms and conditions 
which the prospective purchaser of a co- 
polymer facility would be willing to accept 
in order to make the end product of such 
facility available for sale to small-business 
enterprises, and the general terms and con- 
ditions which the prospective purchaser of 
a butadiene or styrene facility would be will- 
ing to accept in order to make the end prod- 
uct of such facility available for sale to pur- 
chasers of copolymer facilities; and 

(6)`such other information as the Com- 
mission in its notice and advertisement for 
proposals shall require be set forth in pro- 
posals including the prospective purchaser's 
acceptance of the terms, conditions, restric- 
tions and reservations contained in subsec- 
tion (h) of this section. 
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(c) Should it become necessary to the 
effective prosecution of the disposal pro- 
gram, the Commission may, after the ter- 
mination of the period for the submission 
of proposals provided for in subsection (a) 
of this section, disclose the contents of the 
proposals at such time, in such manner, and 
to such extent as it deems appropriate. 

(d) Proposals shall be accompanied by a 
deposit of cash or United States Government 
bonds of face amount equal to 2% percent 
of the gross amount proposed to be paid but 
not exceeding $250,000 for each facility: Pro- 
vided, however, That the deposit required in 
the case of a proposal for one of a number 
of facilities on an alternative basis shall be 
the same as would be required if such pro- 
posal were for only the facility for which 
the particular prospective purchaser pro- 
posed to pay the highest amount. Except 
in the case of purchasers, deposits made 
hereunder shall be refunded without inter- 
est and not later than upon the termination 
of the period for congressional review as pro- 
vided in section 9 of this act. In the case 
of purchasers, deposits made hereunder shall 
be applied without interest to the purchase 
price: Provided, however, That upon the 
closing of the contract of sale the purchaser 
shall be required to substitute cash equal 
to the face amount of the Government bonds 
then held in connection with such pur- 
chaser’s proposal. 

(e) Payment of the purchase price may 
be made in part by a first lien purchase- 
money mortgage, in an amount not to exceed 
75 percent of the purchase price. The terms 
of any such mortgage obligatipn, to be de- 
termined by negotiation, shall provide among 
other things for a maturity of not more than 
10 years, periodic amortization, and a uni- 
form interest rate of not less than 3 percent 


annum. 

(f) Promptly after the termination of the 
period for the receipt of proposals, pursuant 
to subsection (a) of this section, and for 
such period thereafter not to exceed 6 
months as may be determined and publicly 
announced by the Commission, it shall nego- . 
tiate with those submitting tracts of sale: 
Provided, That the President may, upon a 
finding that further time for negotiation 
is desirable, extend such period for an addi- 
tional period, not to exceed 30 days. 

(g) Nothing contained in this act shall be 
construed to prevent the Commission from 
securing such additional information from 
those submitting proposals at any time as 
the Commission may deem or ap- 
propriate to fulfill its responsibilities under 
this act. 

(h) All contracts of sale and instruments 
in execution thereof shall contain a na- 
tional security clause having terms, con- 
ditions, restrictions and reservations which 
will assure the prompt availability of the 
rubber-producing facilities, or facilities of 
equivalent capacity, for the production of 
synthetic rubber and the component mate- 
rials thereof for a period of 10 years from 
the date of the contract. 

(i) All contracts of sale shall become fully 
effective upon the expiration of the period 
for congressional review provided for in sec- 
tion 9 of this act if the Congress within such 
period has not disapproved the report of the 
Commission. The transfer of possession of 
all of the rubber-producing facilities to be 
sold shall be made as promptly as is prac- 
ticable after the effective date, in accordance 
with the terms of the contracts, but in any 
event within a period terminating 60 days 
after the expiration of the period for con- 
gressional review as provided in section 9 
(b) of this act. The failure to complete 
transfer of possession prior to said termi- 
nation date shall not give rise to or be the 
basis of rescission of the contract sale. 

(j) Upon termination of the transfer pe- 
riod, as provided in subsection (i) of this 
section, the operating agency last designated 
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by the President shall make no further sales 
of synthetic rubber and its component ma- 
terials except as otherwise provided in this 
act. 


(k) During the period of 1 year follow- 
ing the termination of the transfer period, 
the operating agency last designated by the 
President shall offer for sale to the purchas- 
ers of the facilities the synthetic rubber and 
its component materials held by it at a 
price determined in accordance with its pric- 
ing policy prevailing at the close of the 
transfer period, in amounts prorated in 
accordance with the ratio of the capacity 
of each such facility purchased to the total 
capacity of all facilities of the same type 
sold. Any synthetic rubber or component 
materials not purchased by an eligible pur- 
chaser during periodic intervals, as deter- 
mined by the operating agency, shall be 
made available to other eligible purchasers 
on a like equitable basis. Any synthetic 
rubber or component materials not sold dur- 
ing such 1-year period shall thereafter be 
disposed of in such manner as said agency 
deems advisable. 
Sec. 8. (a) Upon the termination of the 
transfer period, the operating agency last 
designated by the President, shall, as 
promptly as possible consistent with sound 
operating procedures, take out of production 
and place in adequate standby condition the 
rubber-producing facilities which shall not 
have been sold. At any time after the ter- 
mination of production, such facilities may 
be transferred without reimbursement or 
transfer of funds to the General Services 
Administration and administered in accord- 
ance with the provisions of sections 6, 7, and 
-8 of the National Industrial Reserve Act of 
1948, as amended (62 Stat. 1227, 50 U. S. C. 
456-458), or to such other agency as the 
President may designate for administration 
in such manner as he may direct. In such 
event (1) no such facility shall thereafter 
be operated as a rubber-producing facility 
for the account of, or by, the Government 
except pursuant to further act of Congress; 
(2) no such facility, other than alcohol- 
butadiene facilities, shall be leased for oper- 
ation as a rubber-producing facility at any 
time: Provided, That nothing contained in 
this act shall preclude the leasing of alcohol- 
butadiene facilities for purposes other than 
the manufacture of alcohol butadiene so long 
as such leases are in accordance with the 
provisions of section 8 (a) or section 9 (f) 
of this act; and (3) no such facility shall be 
disposed of by sale within a period of 3 years 
from the termination of the transfer period, 
and in any subsequent lease or sale, the 
Government agency acting under authority 
of this section shall within a reasonable time 
and in no event less than 60 days prior to the 
lease or sale, request the advice of the At- 
torney General as to whether the proposed 
lease or sale would tend to create or main- 
tain a situation inconsistent with the anti- 
trust laws. The Attorney General shall give 
his advice within 45 days of the receipt of 
such request. Upon the request of the At- 
torney General, the Government agency 
shall furnish, or cause to be furnished, such 
information as it may possess which the At- 
torney General determines to be appropriate 
or necessary to enable him to give the advice 
called for by this section. 

(b) Whenever any transfer to any Govern- 
ment agency is made pursuant to this sec- 
tion, all unexpended funds budgeted as pro- 
vided in section 9 (e) for standby and main- 
tenance in such condition shall also be trans- 
ferred. 

Sec. 9. (a) Not later than 30 days after the 
termination of the negotiating period pro- 
vided in section 7 of this act, and in no event 
later than June 1, 1954, the Commission 
shall prepare and submit to the Congress a 
report setting forth— 

(1) the steps taken to elicit proposals and 
the proposals which have been received; 
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(2) the principal terms of all sales con- 
tracted for and the Commission's recom- 
mendations in respect thereto; 

(3) in the event that there may have been 
a financially more advantageous proposal for 
any rubber-producing facility than the sale 
recommended, a statement of the reasons 
why such sale is nevertheless proposed. 

(4) to the extent requested by the Attor- 
ney General, his advice concerning the dis- 
posals which are proposed; 

(5) the program to be followed to place in 
standby condition the rubber-producing fa- 
cilities not sold; 

(6) an inventory report concerning the 
Government's current stocks of synthetic 
rubber and its component materials; 

(7) a program for the continuance, to the 
extent it deems necessary, during the fiscal 
year following the fiscal year in which the 
transfer period terminates, of the research 
program on synthetic rubber and its com- 
ponent materials then being carried on by 
the operating agency; and 

(8) the names of persons who Dave repre- 
sented the Government or the purchasers 
in conducting negotiations or in making 
contracts for disposal of the rubber-pro- 
ducing facilities. 

(b) The report shall be submitted to both 
Houses of Congress on the same day. Upon 
the expiration of 30 days of continuous ses- 
sion of the Congress following the date upon 
which the report is submitted to it, the 
Commission shall proceed to carry out the 
cc ntracts and proposals, as outlined in its 
report, unless the report is disapproved by 
either House of Congress by a resolution 
within the 30-day period. 

(c) For the purposes of subsection (b) of 
this section— 

(1) continuity of session shall be consid- 
ered as broken only by an adjournment of 
the Congress sine die; but 

(2) in the computation of the 30-day pe- 
riod there shall be excluded the days on 
which either House is not in session be- 
cause of an adjournment of more than 3 days 
to a day certain. 

(d) No rubber-producing facility shall be 
sold or leased except in accordance with this 
act, or in accordance with section 7 (d) (4) 
of the Rubber Act of 1948, as amended. 

(e) Such sums as may be required for the 
foregoing purposes may be provided out of 
the proceeds of disposal, and annual budgets 
for the expenses necessary for such purposes 
shall be submitted in accordance with the 
Government Corporation Control Act of 1945, 
as amended (59 Stat. 597, 31 U. S. C. 841). 

() Notwithstanding any other provisions 
of this act, the Commission may, after secur- 
ing the advice of the Attorney General as to 
whether the proposed lease would tend to 
create or maintain a situation inconsistent 
with the antitrust laws, enter into leases for 
the alcohol-butadiene facilities for a period 
of not less than 1 year, nor more than 3 
years: Provided, That any such lease shall 
contain, among other things, (1) a national 
security clause, and (2) provisions for the 
recapture of such facilities by the Govern- 
ment ani the termination of the lease, if the 
President determines that the national inter- 
est so requires. Not less than 60 days prior 
to said lease the Commission shall request 
such advice from the Attorney General who 
shall give the same within 45 days of the 
receipt of such request. 

Sec. 10. At the expiration of 1 year after 
the transfer period or as soon thereafter as 
the Congress is in session, the President shall 
report to the Congress concerning the Na- 
tion’s rubber requirements and resources, 
and the need, if any, for further research by 
the Government relative to the production 
or use of synthetic rubber and its component 
materials. 

Sec. 11. The term “rubber-producing fa- 
cilities” as used in this act shall not include 
the Government-owned evaluation labora- 
tory at Akron, Ohio. 
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Sec. 12. All final net proceeds from dis- 
posal of the rubber-producing facilities shall 
be covered into the Treasury as miscellane- 
ous receipts except as otherwise provided by 
this act. 

Sec. 13. The sales, leases, or other dispo- 
sitions made prior to the enactment of this 
act, pursuant to section 9 (b) of the Rubber 
Act of 1948, as amended, shall not be affected 
by this act. 

Sec. 14. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 20 of the Rubber Act of 1948, as 
amended, (1) if no report is submitted by 
the Commission, or if the report submitted 
by the Commission pursuant to section 9 of 
this act is disapproved by either House of 
the Congress, as provided in this act, then 
the Rubber Act of 1948, as amended, shall 
be extended until March 31, 1956; and (2) if 
the Commission submits a report and it is 
not disapproved by either House of the Con- 
gress, the Rubber Act of 1948, as amended, 
shall terminate at the termination of the 
transfer period as provided in section 7 (i) 
of this act. 

Sec. 15. Thirty days following the receipt 
of proposals, as provided in section 7 of this 
act, the Commission shall submit to the Con- 
gress a report stating the amount of funds 
expended by or obligated by the operating 
agency for the repair, replacement, additions, 
improvements, or maintenance of each syn- 
thetic rubber-producing facility for which 
proposals have been submitted. Thereafter 
reports shall be made monthly until such 
time as the Congress shall have permitted or 
disapproved the disposal recommended by 
the Commission. 

Sec. 16. In arriving at its recommendations 
for the disposal of the facilities, the Com- 
mission shall use, as the basis for negotiating 
the sale of each facility the highest amount 
proposed to be paid for each facility, if, in 
the opinion of the Commission, the highest 
amount proposed to be paid was a bona fide 
proposal and was submitted by a person com- 
petent to operate a rubber-producing facility: 
Provided, That the words “competent to op- 
erate a rubber-producing facility” shall not 
be interpreted so as to require prior expe- 
rience in the operation of a ruber-producing 
facility: Provided further, That in using such 
highest proposed amount as a basis for 
negotiations the Commission may negotiate 
with respect to any facility with any person 
who submitted a proposal on any facility and 
may recommend sale of any facility to any 
person who submitted a proposal on any 
facility at a price which is equal to, higher 
than, or lower than the highest amount pro- 
posed to be paid for each facility as the Com- 
mission determines will best effectuate the 
purposes of this act. 

Sec. 17. The following criteria, together 
with such other criteria as the Commission 
deems necessary or desirable to best effect- 
uate the purposes of this act, shall be used 
by the Commission in arriving at its recom- 
mendations for disposal: 

(1) That the disposal program be designed 
best to afford small business enterprises and 
users, other than the purchaser of a facility, 
the opportunity to obtain a fair share of 
the end products of the facilities sold and 
at fair prices; 

(2) That the prospective purchaser has 
the technical competence necessary to op- 
erate a rubber-producing facility, except that 
prior experiene in operating a rubber-produc- 
ing facility shall not be required as a basis 
for determining whether a prospective pur- 
chaser has the technical competence neces- 
sary to operate a rubber-producing facility; 

(3) That the recommended sales shall pro- 
vide for the development within the United 
States of a free, competitive, synthetic rub- 
ber industry, and do not permit any person 
to possess unreasonable control over the 
manufacture of synthetic rubber or its com- 
ponent materials; 

(4) That the prospective purchaser is act- 
ing in good faitr, and actually intends to 
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operate the facility or facilities for the pur- 
pose of manufacturing synthetic rubber or 
its component materials; 

(5) That full fair value for the facility 
or facilities will be received by the Govern- 
ment, taking into consideration the policy 
set forth in section 2 of this act; 

(6) That disposal of the facility or facili- 
ties to the purchasers is consistent with na- 
tional security; and 

(7) That the facilities recommended for 
sale will in the aggregate be capable of an- 
nually producing not less than 500,000 long 
tons of general-purpose synthetic rubber, 
and not less than 43,000 long tons annually 
of butyl rubber. 

Sec. 18. Unless otherwise provided in this 
act, the disposal of the Government-owned 
rubber-producing facilities shall be author- 
ized notwithstanding the provisions of the 
Rubber Act of 1948, as amended. 

Sec. 19. Unless otherwise provided in this 
act, all costs incurred by the Commission 
or any other department, agency, officer, 
Government corporation, or instrumentality 
of the United States pursuant to the provi- 
sions of this act shall, so long as synthetic 
rubber is produced for the account of the 
Government in the Government-owned rub- 
ber-producing facilities, be paid from und 
charged against the operating income of the 
Government-owned synthetic rubber pro- 
gram, administered by the operating agency, 

Sec. 20. The Commission shall cease to ex- 
ist 30 days after the termination of the 
transfer period as provided by section 7 (i) 
of this act, but nothing contained in this 
section shall be construed in any way so as 
to ebrogate, modify, or adversely affect any 
contract of sale or lease of the Government- 
owned rubber-producing facilities pursuant 
to this act. After the Commission ceases 
to exist, such contracts and leases and other 
matters involving the Commission shall be 
administered by such agency of the Goy- 
ernment as the President may designate. 

Sec. 21. (a) The term “synthetic rubber” 
means any product of chemical synthesis 
similar in general properties and applica- 
tions to natural rubber, and specifically ca- 
pable of vulcanization, produced in the 
United States, not including reclaimed syn- 
thetic rubber. 

(b) The term “general-purpose synthetic 
rubber” means a synthetic rubber of the 
butadiene-styrene type generally suitable 
for use in the manufacture of transportation 
items such as tires or camelback, as well 
as any other type of synthetic rubber 
equally or better suited for use in the manu- 
facture of transportation items such as 
tires or camelback as determined from time 
to time by the President. 

(c) The term “rubber-producing facili- 
ties” means facilities, in whole or in part, 
for the manufacture of synthetic rubber, 
and the component materials thereof, in- 
cluding, but not limited to, buildings and 
land in which or on which such facilities 
may be located and all machinery and utili- 
ties associated therewith. 

(d) The term “component materials” 
means the material, raw, semifinished, and 
finished, necessary for the manufacture of 
synthetic rubber. 

(e) The term “standby condition” means 
the condition in which rubber-producing 
facilities, in whole or in part, are placed if 
not sold or leased in accordance with this 
act, but are maintained so as to be readily 
available for the production of synthetic 
rubber or component materials. 

(f) The term “person” means any indi- 
vidual, firm, copartnership, business trust, 
corporation, or any organized group of per- 
sons whether incorporated or not. 

(g) The term “operating agency” means 
the Department, agency, officer, Government 
corporation, or instrumentality of the 
United States designated from time to time 
by the President pursuant to section 7 (a) 
of the Rubber Act of 1948, as amended. 
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(h) The term “small business enterprise” 
means an enterprise independently owned 
and operated which is not dominant in its 
field of operation, due regard being given 
to the number of its employees and dollar 
volume of business. 

Sec. 22. Section 20 of the Rubber Act of 
1948, as amended, is further amended as 
follows: In lieu of the date “March 31, 1954” 
insert the date “September 1, 1954.“ 


CALL OF THE CALENDAR 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, it is 
my understanding that under the pre- 
vious order and announcement, the Sen- 
ate will now proceed to the call of the 
calendar for the consideration of meas- 
ures to which there is no objection, be- 
ginning with No. 523, which is S. 2137, 
and continuing through No. 596, which 
is H. R. 4302. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. The clerk will state 
a first order of business on the calen- 

ar. 


BLENDING OF WHEAT IMPORTED 
AS UNFIT FOR HUMAN CONSUMP- 
TION WITH WHEAT SUITABLE 
FOR HUMAN CONSUMPTION 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2137) to prohibit the blending 
of wheat imported as unfit for human 
consumption with wheat suitable for 
human consumption which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary with amendments, 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
may we have an explanation of the bill, 
which I understand has been reported 
by the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry with an amendment? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, with 
reference ta S. 2137, which was intro- 
duced by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
WELKER] and other Senators, I wish to 
ask the Senator from Idaho if he would 
be agreeable to amending the bill on 
page 2, line 7, through line 10, by strik- 
ing out the words “Whoever knowingly 
transfers, in a form suitable for human 
consumption or for conversion into a 
form suitable for human consumption.” 

Mr. WELKER. I am willing to accept 
the amendment, but I wish to explain 
the bill, at the request of the Senator 
from New Jersey. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
are certain committee amendments that 
must first be considered. The clerk will 
state the first committee amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
line 19, after the word “is”, it is proposed 
to strike out “found pursuant to the 
United States Grain Standards Act (39 
Stat. 453; 54 Stat. 765”, and to insert 
“found.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next committee 
amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In line 20, 
after the word “contain”, it is proposed 
to strike out “as” and insert “at.” 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I wonder 
if we could wait until we can have ascer- 
tained where these amendments are in 
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the bill. What was the amendment just 
agreed to? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It was 
a committee amendment. The Chair 
will ask the clerk to state the next 
amendment offered by the committee, 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 

line 20, after the word “contain”, it is 
proposed to strike out the word “as” 
and insert “at.” 
Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I under- 
stand the Senator from North Dakota 
has an amendment to strike out all the 
language beginning with line 13, and to 
insert substitute language. Would that 
be in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Com- 
ae amendments are being considered 

Mr. AIKEN. It is not a committee 
amendment, but the bill as reported by 
the Committee on the Judiciary does 
not accomplish the purpose for which 
I believe it was originally intended. It 
accomplishes the opposite purpose, and 
an amendment will necessarily be re- 
quired if the bill is to prohibit the blend- 
ing of cheap imported wheat with good 
American wheat. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is informed that the amendment 
will be in order after the conclusion of 
action on committee amendments. 

Mr. AIKEN. The last committee 
amendment ought not be approved by 
the Senate, because it does exactly the 
opposite from what I believe was in- 
tended, 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Did not the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota offer his amend- 
ment as a substitute for the committee 
amendment? 1 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair has been informed by the Par- 
liamentarian that it covers more than 
is covered by the committee amendment. 

According to the Parliamentarian, the 
last committee amendment, striking out 
the word “as” and inserting “at” in line 
20 is a clarifying amendment. Without 
objection, the amendment is agreed to. 

The clerk will state the next commit- 
tee amendment. 

The next amendment was in line 21, 
after the word “damaged,” to strike out 
“kernels.” and insert “kernels, deter- 
mined in accordance with the Official 
Grain Standards of the United States 
for Wheat.” 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING .OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey asked the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. WELKER] to explain the 
bill. Should that be done prior to the 
adoption of the committee amendments, 
or subsequently? I should like to have 
the bill explained by the Senator from 
Idaho. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. An ex- 
planation of the bill is in order at any 
time. e 
Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, S. 2137 
is a bill which seeks to end abuses of the 
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International Wheat Agreement involv- 
ing the illegal mixing of grain unfit for 
human consumption with wheat fit for 
human consumption. 

The Senate Agriculture and Forestry 
Committee held exhaustive hearings on 
this subject and uncovered widespread 
evidence of fraudulent dealings in wheat, 
especially imports from Canada. Specif- 
ically, during the years 1950-52, over 
60 million bushels of Canadian wheat 
classified as “unfit for human consump- 
tion” were imported into the United 
States. A duty of around 7½ cents a 
pound was paid instead of the regular 
duty of 21 cents per bushel, and this en- 
tire amount was allowed in this country 
over and above the presidential import 
limitation of 800,000 bushels yearly. 

Approximately 90 percent of the dam- 
aged wheat was milled into flour, after 
being mixed with high grade American 
wheat, or will be after the mixing 
process. The other 10 percent passed 
into feed channels. Bear in mind that 
this was wheat found to be unfit for 
human consumption. 

S. 2137 simply provides a means of 
ending this type of vicious practice. It 
will close a gaping loophole in our tariff 
laws, which has worked to the detriment 
of the American public, and it will put an 
end to indirect subsidies of foreign im- 
ported wheat. It will stop a process 
which has been shown to be harmful to 
the American grain market and the 
American wheat grower. 

The penalties which it provides are 
severe enough to discourage further 
frauds of the type which led to the Agri- 

culture Committee's investigation, as 
well as the thorough investigation by the 
Judiciary Committee of the Senate. 

As I stated in the beginning, the entire 
Committee on Agricuiture and Forestry 
held exhaustive hearings concerning this 
repulsive practice which has been per- 
mitted to continue too long. I believe 
this bill, with the amendments which 
have been suggested, will definitely end 
the fraud upon the taxpayers, upon the 
American grain grower, and the con- 
sumer of the wheat when it is ground 
into flour, when it should go only for 
feed purposes. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Idaho if it is true that we 
have been troubled a great deal by wheat 
being shipped in from a nearby country, 
which shipments have had an effect 
upon our wheat market? 

Mr. WELKER. There is no question 
about that. They have had a very bad 
effect upon our domestic market. Nearly 
all the wheat which has come to the at- 
tention of the junior Senator from Idaho 
has been imported from the Dominion of 
Canada. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
When such wheat is shipped in, as I un- 
derstand, it carries a different rate of 
duty if it is unfit for human consump- 
tion. Is that true? 

Mr. WELKER. Yes. It carries a duty 
of 7½ cents a bushel. If it were wheat 
fit for human consumption, fit to be 
milled into flour, it would ordinarily 
carry a duty of 21 cents a bushel. 

Mi. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Is it not true that the shipping rates in 
Canada are very much lower than ours 
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and that we cannot meet competition 
from a shipping standpoint? 

Mr. WELKER. I am so informed. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] and myself, I send to the desk 
an amendment and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question first is on agreeing to the last 
committee amendment, on page 2, line 21. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I think it 
is safe to say that the members of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
would approve the amendment offered by 
the Senator from North Dakota and the 
Senator from New Mexico, because it 
accomplishes what we hope can be ac- 
complished, and makes it more hazard- 
ous to perpetrate fraud through the im- 
proper or illegal use of imported feed 
wheat from Canada. The question is on 
the matter of procedure. If the com- 
mittee amendment on page 2, in lines 21, 
22, and 23 is approved, can the commit- 
tee amendment then be stricken out by 
a subsequent amendment offered by the 
Senator from North Dakota and the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is informed that that can be done. 

Without objection, the last committee 
amendment is agreed to. 

The amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota for himself and 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
beginning with line 13, it is proposed to 
strike out through line 23 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

Shall be fined for each bushel of wheat so 
blended, commingled, or transferred, and for 
each 43 pounds of flour so transferred, not 
more than an amount equal to the duty on 
a bushel of wheat fit for human consump- 
tion, and, in addition, shall be fined for each 


offense not more than $5,000 or imprisoned 
not more than 1 year, or both. 


For the purposes of this section, wheat im- 
ported as being unfit for human consump- 
tion shall be imported wheat classified or 
classifiable under paragraph 729 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as “wheat, unfit for human 
consumption.” 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I am 
happy to accept that amendment. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I should 
like to make a brief statement with re- 
gard to the amendment. 

The first part of the amendment is in- 
tended simply as a clarifying amend- 
ment. It provides that in addition to 
the fine of not more than $5,000, and im- 
prisonment, the violator shall be fined 
for each bushel of wheat and each 43 
pounds of flour an amount equal to the 
duty on a bushel of wheat fit for human 
consumption. Forty-three pounds of 
flour is the quantity derived from a 
bushel of wheat at the usual extraction 
rate for good wheat. Under this pro- 
vision a violator who had paid the duty 
of approximately 8 cents at the time of 
importation might also be fined an 
amount equal to about 21 cents a bushel 
plus an additional fine of $5,000 and 
might also be imprisoned. A fine of 
only $5,000 might be an inadequate de- 
terrent in view of the large profits that 
might be realized by bringing the wheat 
in at the lower duty. I believe that 
this is the purpose of the bill, but the 
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present language does not by its terms 
impose such a penalty. 

The second part of the amendment, 
while not necessarily in the nature of 
a clarifying amendment, is necessary in 
order that the purpose of the bill may 
be carried out. The bill as reported is 
applicable only to wheat having at least 
75 percent of damaged kernels. Wheat 
having only 30 percent of damaged ker- 
nels may be brought in excess of the 
quota and at the lower duty. This 
means that the bill, as now worded, 
would permit blending of most, if not all, 
of the wheat imported as being unfit for 
human consumption. The second part 
of our amendment corrects this situa- 
tion by making the bill applicable to all 
wheat classified under paragraph 729 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930 as wheat unfit for 
human consumption. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL in the chair). The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Younc] for himself and the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. As I understand, the 
penalty provisions are not abolished. 

Mr. YOUNG. No; they are clarified. 

Mr. LANGER. In other words a per- 
son who imports such wheat would still 
be subject to criminal prosecution. 

Mr. YOUNG. The Senator is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment is agreed to. 

The bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
offer an amendment on page 2, line 7, 
after the word “transfers” to strike out 
the words “in a form suitable for human 
consumption or for conversion into a 
form suitable for human consumption.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Flor- 
ida. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I wonder whether 
the Senator from Idaho would be will- 
ing to accept the amendment. 

Mr. WELKER. I am very glad to ac- 
cept it, for the reasons given to the 
junior Senator from Florida and the 
junior Senator from Idaho by the De- 
partment of Justice. Under the ter- 
minology of the bill as I drafted it, it 
would be practically impossible to secure 
a conviction. I certainly wholeheart- 
edly join in asking for the adoption of 
the proposed amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATH- 
ERs] is agreed to. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
for the majority calendar committee I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Idaho for his explanation of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be offered, 
the question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the analysis of 
chapter 27 of title 18 of the United States 
Code is amended by inserting immediately 
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after and underneath item 552 the following 

new item: 

“553. Blending or transfer of wheat im- 
ported under the classification 
‘wheat, unfit for human consump- 
tion?” 


Sec, 2. Chapter 27 of title 18 of the United 
States Code is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 


“§ 553, Blending or transfer of wheat im- 
ported under the classification 
‘wheat, unfit for human consump- 
tion!“ 


“Whoever knowingly blends or commin- 
gles wheat imported as being unfit for human 
consumption with wheat of a quality supe- 
rior to the highest quality admissible as 
being unfit for human consumption; or 

“Whoever knowingly transfers, in a form 
suitable for human consumption or for con- 
version into a form suitable for human con- 
sumption, wheat imported as being unfit 
for human consumption, or flour derived 
from such wheat, without notifying the 
transferee that such wheat has been im- 
ported as unfit for human consumption— 

“Shall, in addition to being required to 
pay the full duty on each bushel so im- 
ported, be fined for each offense not more 
than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than 
1 year, or both.” 

For the purposes of this section, wheat 
imported as being unfit for human consump- 
tion shall be wheat which is found to con- 
tain at least 75 percent damaged kernels, de- 
termined in accordance with the Official 
Grain Standards of the United States for 
Wheat. 


NONREIMBURSABLE COSTS AND EX- 
PENSES UNDER REPAYMENT CON- 
TRACTS WITH DEAVER, WILL- 
WOOD, AND BELLE FOURCHE IRRI- 
GATION DISTRICTS 


The bill (S. 727) to provide that cer- 
tain costs and expenses incurred in con- 
nection with repayment contracts with 
the Deaver, Willwood, and Belle Fourche 
irrigation districts shall be nonreimburs- 
able was announced as next in order. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. An ex- 
planation of the bill is asked for. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the bill provides that the costs of 
renegotiating the amendatory repayment 
contracts with certain irrigation dis- 
tricts, and the costs of making certain 
physical and economic analyses for those 
districts, shall be considered as nonre- 
imbursable costs from the standpoint of 
negotiating repayment contracts. 

By enacting this legislation we are 
simply bringing the law for these par- 
ticular districts into line with the cus- 
tomary provisions commonly approved 
by Congress relating to such repayment 
contracts. In other words, there is ample 
precedent, Actually, the amendatory 
repayment contracts that have already 
been negotiated with certain of these dis- 
tricts do not include such costs anyhow. 
The real effect of this bill, therefore, is 
to dispose of the problem of account- 
ability of these costs. 

The total authorization involved 
amounts to $100,000. It would not be 
accurate, however, to say that the bill 
will cost $100,000, since, as stated above, 
amendatory repayment contracts have 
already been executed without the inclu- 
sion of any provision for reimbursement 
of these costs, 
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The bill as passed by the House made 
provision in connection with only three 
districts—the Deaver and Willwood irri- 
gation districts, Shoshone project, Wyo- 
ming, and the Belle Fourche irrigation 
district, Belle Fourche project, South Da- 
kota. The Senate subcommittee learned 
that a number of other irrigation dis- 
tricts faced the same problem, and there- 
fore added the Prosser, Bitterroot, Kitti- 
tas, Okanogan, and Frenchtown irriga- 
tion districts, and increased the authori- 
zation figure from $75,000 to $100,000. 

The committee believes that these 
comparatively small sums are justified in 
consideration of the importance of per- 
mitting these irrigation districts to func- 
tion on a basis within their ability to 
repay. 

Both the Interior Department and the 
Bureau of the Budget have given favor- 
able reports. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Does the distinguished 
Senator from Nebraska believe that the 
waiving of the reimbursement require- 
ments on the irrigation projects would 
set a precedent for action on a general 
basis? 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. The 
precedent has already been Set many 
times in the past. 

Mr. ANDERSON. It involves a very 
small cost, covering engineering. In 
subsequent projects the costs have been 
properly allocated to the engineering 
service, but these costs were not allo- 
cated because they pertain to earlier 
projects. The bill attempts to bring all 
the minor projects into conformity with 
the program presently in effect, at a cost 
of only a few thousand dollars. 

Mr. GORE. Is the bill similar to a 
bill previously introduced by the senior 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Hunt]? 

Mr. HUNT. I believe it is a duplicate 
of the bill I previously introduced. I 


am very hopeful that the Senate will 


pass the bill. It does not involve any- 
thing new. The purpose of the bill is 
to clarify the financial records with re- 
lation to expenditures for reclamation. 
At the present time there is no charge 
against the three projects. Neither does 
the law specifically make a charge 
against the Reclamation Service. The 
Department of the Interior and the Rec- 
lamation Service want the bill passed 
for the purpose of clarifying the rec- 
ords, so they will be in conformity with 
the records of the other projects. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
It is more for the purpose of clarifying 
the bookkeeping system than for any 
other purpose. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, with that 
explanation, I shall not object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 727) to 
provide that certain costs and expenses 
incurred in connection with repayment 
contracts with the Deaver, Willwood, 
and Belle Fourche irrigation districts 
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shall be nonreimbursable was announced 
as next in order, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs with an amendment, 
to strike out all after the enacting 
clause, and insert: 


That all costs and expenses, not in excess 
of a total of $100,000, incurred by the United 
States in negotiating and completing con- 
tracts with the Deaver, Prosser, and Belle 
Fourche irrigation districts approved by the 
act of Congress of October 27, 1949 (63 Stat. 
941), and with the Willwood, Bitterroot, 
Kittitas, and Okanogan irrigation districts 
approved by the act of Congress of May 6, 
1949 (63 Stat. 62), and with the Frenchtown 
irrigation district approved by the act of 
Congress of June 23, 1952 (66 Stat. 151, 153) 
in making the investigation in connection 
therewith, and in future determinations un- 
der said contracts with respect to the pro- 
ductivity of temporarily unproductive lands 
shall be, to the extent that such costs and 
expenses have not been included in the re- 
stated repayment obligations of the irriga- 
tion districts involved, nonreimbursable and 
nonreturnable under the Federal reclama- 
tion laws (act of June 17, 1902, 32 Stat. 388, 
and acts amendatory thereof or supplement- 
ary thereto). 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to provide that certain costs and 
expenses incurred in connection with 
certain repayment contracts with irri- 
gation districts approved by the acts of 
Congress of May 6, 1949 (63 Stat. 62), 
October 27, 1949 (63 Stat. 941), and June 
23, 1952 (66 Stat. 151, 153), shall be non- 
reimbursable.” 


CONSTRUCTION-COST 
MENTS, SUN RIVER IRRIGA- 
TION PROJECT, MONTANA—BILL 
PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 1991) relating to cer- 
tain construction-cost adjustments in 
connection with the Greenfields division 
of the Sun River Irrigation project, 
Montana, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. GORE. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be passed over. 

Mr. MURRAY subsequently said: Mr. 
President, a moment ago, during the call 
of the calendar, House bill 1991, calen- 
dar 525, was passed over. I now ask 
unanimous consent that it may be placed 
at the foot of the calendar. 

Mr, HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I cannot hear the Senator from Mon- 
tana. 

Mr. MURRAY. I said that a few 
minutes ago House bill 1991, was passed 
over. I now ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be placed at the foot of the cal- 
endar, so that it may be acted upon later 
today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is informed that objection was 
made to the bill. 

Mr. MURRAY. I understand, Mr. 
President; but I make this request at 
this time. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. 
join in the request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 


President, I 
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from Montana that the bill be placed at 
the foot of the calendar? 

Mr. MURRAY. For consideration to- 
day, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, = 


EXTENSION OF RECLAMATION ACT 
BENEFITS TO ARCH HURLEY CON- 
SERVANCY DISTRICT, NEW MEX- 
Ico, 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1433) to extend the benefits of 
certain provisions of the Reclamation 
Project Act of 1939, to the Arch Hurley 
conservancy district, Tucumcari recla- 
mation project, N. Mex., which had been 
reported from the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs with an amendment, 
on page 2, line 9, after the word 
“States.”, to insert “Any development 
period for the Arch Hurley conservancy 
district fixed pursuant to the authority 
herein conferred shall terminate not 
later than the year 1958, and the dis- 
trict’s charge for calendar year 1953 
shall be added to and paid with the dis- 
trict’s contract obligation.”, so as to 
make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized to extend the ben- 
efits of subsection (b), section 7, of the 
Reclamation Project Act of 1939, to the Arch 
Hurley conservancy district, N. Mex., not- 
withstanding the existence of a repay- 
ment contract entered into by that district 
under the Federal reclamation laws (act of 
June 17, 1902, 32 Stat. 388, and acts amend- 
-atory thereof or supplementary thereto) 
prior to August 4, 1939. The Secretary is 
further authorized, upon concurrence of the 
Arch Hurley conservancy district, to amend 
its existing repayment contract to carry out 
the purposes of this act. The authority 
herein conferred upon the Secretary shall be 
exercised only upon condition that the Arch 
Hurley conservancy district obligate itself 
to take over the care, operation, and mainte- 
nance of such project works as the Secretary 
may designate at its own expense and with- 
out further obligation on the part of the 
United States. Any development period for 
the Arch Hurley conservancy district fixed 
pursuant to the authority herein conferred 
shall terminate not later than the year 1958, 
and the district’s charge for calendar year 
1953 shall be added to and paid with the dis- 
trict’s contract obligation. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


EXCHANGE AND AMENDMENT OF 
FARM UNITS ON FEDERAL IRRI- 
GATION PROJECTS 


The bill (S. 887) to permit the ex- 
change and amendment of farm units 
on Federal irrigation projects, and for 
other purposes, was announced as next 
in order. è 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I should 
like to have an explanation of the bill. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, I should 
like to have my colleague explain the 
bill. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. I will be 
very glad to explain it. 

Mr. HUNT. I appreciate that, but my 
colleague introduced the bill, and I 
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should like to have him make the expla- 
nation. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the bill is to authorize the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation to make exchanges 
of farm units. It has been determined 
that in the Riverton project in Wyo- 
ming, and in the Shoshone project in 
Wyoming, and in two other projects in 
the Pacific Northwest, farms have be- 
come practically worthless, because of 
soil conditions which developed after the 
settlers had established homes and lived 
on the land for a considerable length of 
time. 

In the Riverton project in Wyoming 
the soil condition was such that the soil 
held the water when it was applied to 
the land and then the water gradually 
rose to the surface and created an alka- 
line condition which made it impossible 
to grow crops on the land. In some cases 
large portions of irrigated land have 
been utterly destroyed. 

The purpose of the bill is to authorize 
the Bureau of Reclamation to make ex- 
changes so that the settlers, all of whom 
are veterans of either World War I or 
World War II, may have an opportunity 
to resettle on farms within the project 
or in other projects in the State or in 
other States, and to transfer the obliga- 
tions which have been incurred.. 

Mr. President, the provisions of the bill 
are fair and equitable. It will enable 
the Bureau to make such exchanges, so 
that these settlers may have new farms, 
no part of which will include more than 
160 acres of irrigable land. Thus they 
will be able to make a living. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wyoming yield to me? 

Mr. BARRETT. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. What is the estimated 
additional cost of the bill to the Federal 
Government? 

Mr. BARRETT. It is not possible to 
tell at this time the total cost to be in- 
curred under the bill; but the Bureau 
estimates that for the first year, for the 
expenses incurred in the redistribution 
of land to these settlers, the cost will 
amount to $35,000. 

Mr. GORE. For each one? 

Mr. BARRETT. No; the total cost for 
all of them. 

I may say that the farms themselves 
are available, particularly in Wyoming; 
new farms are available for such ex- 
changes, in our State. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Wyoming 
yield to me? 

Mr. BARRETT. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. The fig- 
ure I had as the total cost for the first 
year was $32,250, which is not far from 
the figure just stated by the junior Sen- 
ator from Wyoming. 

I am also advised that the cost is not 
expected to total more than $1,000 a year 
after the first year. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Wyoming yield to the 
Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. BARRETT. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
should like to ask whether the amend- 
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ments requested by the Department of 
Agriculture have been approved by the 
committee and are included in the text 
of the bill. 

Mr. BARRETT. They are included. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
do not notice the amendments in the 
bill. However, I understand the com- 
mittee raised certain objections to the 
bill. In connection with one of the ob- 
jections, I read the following from the 
committee’s report: 


The last two sentences of section 5, ap- 
pearing on pages 5 and 6 of the bill, pro- 
vide that when an exchange of farm units 
is made under this legislation, any water 
right appurtenant to the original farm unit 
shall cease and the water supply previously 
used or required to satisfy this water right 
shall be available for disposition under the 
Federal reclamation laws; and that the origi- 
nal farm relinquished or conveyed to the 
United States under this legislation shall re- 
vert to or become a part of the public do- 
main, subject to disposition by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior pursuant to Federal 
reclamation laws. Where such units are 
covered by mortgage contracts authorized by 
Public Law 361, securing loans made by the 
Farmers’ Home Administration, that law pro- 
vides that resale of those lands shall be sub- 
ject to the unpaid balance of such loans, 
or to that part of such balance which the 
Secretaries of Interior and Agriculture de- 
termine to be within the new taker’s ability 
to pay. Further, if not disposed of within 
a year, such land is to be disposed of by the 
Secretary of A on terms consistent 
with section 43 of the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act for the satisfaction of the mort- 
gage contract debt. The proposed legisla- 
tion might be interpreted, when being ad- 
ministered, as destructive of these powers 
in the Secretary of Agriculture in exchange 
cases. This would wipe out any opportunity 
for the Secretary to collect the balance of 
Farmers Home Administration loans on such 
exchanged units. 


Has any amendment been proposed, 
in order to clarify that matter? 

Mr. BARRETT. The language re- 
quested by the Secretary of Agriculture 
was incorporated in the revision of the 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair has been informed that the 
amendment referred to by the Senator 
from South Carolina appears in the bill 
on page 7, between lines 3 and 14, and 
is referred to on page 8, in line 8. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, will my 
colleague yield to me? 

Mr. BARRETT. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, I have 
studied this measure, primarily for the 
reason that it refers to a project in my 
own county. I am familiar with prac- 
tically every foot of the entire project. 

Unfortunately, in the haste to make 
units available for veterans of World 
War II, insufficient time and study were 
given to soil analysis. The result is that 
now, after the veterans have been in- 
vited to make application for units and, 
by a process of drawing, have been given 
units, and after they have come into my 
county, from all over the United States, 
and have settled on the units, we find 
that after the first year, instead of there 
being a considerable number of acres 
subject to irrigation on their units, only 
a few acres are subject to irrigation; in 
the second year a smaller number of 
acres can be irrigated, and in the third 
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year an even smaller number of acres, 
until some units have absolutely no acres 
that can be irrigated. 

So many of the settlers on the units 
have to do other work, for the reason 
that they cannot make a living on the 
units. 

The primary object of the bill is to 
give the Bureau of Reclamation a right 
to correct its own mistake and error, and 
to make available to these settlers addi- 
tional and other lands which can be irri- 
gated, so the settlers will have units 
which will support a family. 

I am very hopeful that there will not 
be objection to consideration and pas- 
sage of the bill. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to add that the Department 
of Agriculture, the Department of the 
Interior, and the Bureau of the Budget 
hgve approved the bill in its present 
form. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 887) 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
with amendments on page 4, line 23, 
after the words “against the,” to strike 
out “reliquished” and insert “relin- 
quished”; on page 7, after line 2, to 
insert: 

Sec. 7. Any exchange pursuant to this act 
of land that is subject to a mortgage con- 
tract with the Secretary of Agriculture un- 
der the act of October 19, 1949 (63 Stat. 
883; 7 U. S. C., 1946 edition, secs. 1006a and 
1006b), and any disposition pursuant to this 
act of property that is subject to such a 
mortgage contract, shall be effected only in 
such form and manner and upon such 
terms and conditions as are consistent with 
the authority of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture over such mortgage contract and such 
property under the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act (50 Stat. 522; 7. U. S. C., sec. 1000 
et seq.), as amended, as supplemented by 
said act of October 19, 1949. 


In line 15, to change the section num- 
ber from “7” to “8”; in line 17, after the 
word “whom” to strike out “served dur- 
ing World War I or I or the Korean 
conflict in a branch of the military 
service of the United States, as defined 
in section 101 of the act of September 17. 
1940 (54 Stat. 1178, 1179; 50 U. S. C. 511), 
and were honorably discharged there- 
from or placed in a reserve component” 
and insert “is an ex-serviceman who 
would be entitled under the applicable 
statutes to a preference in making entry 
of farm units on such project or di- 
vision”; on page 8, line 5, to change the 
section number from “8” to “9”; in line 
8, after the numerals “448” to insert “as 
amended”; in line 20, to change the sec- 
tion number from “9” to “10”; on page 
9, line 3, to change the section number 
from “10” to “11”; in line 9, to change 
the section number from “11” to “12”, 
and in line 12, to change the section 
number from “12” to “13”, so as to make 
the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That any entryman on 
an unpatented farm unit on a Federal irri- 
gation project which shall be found by the 
Secretary of the Interior, pursuant to a land 
classification, to be insufficient to support a 
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family shall be entitled, upon timely appli- 
cation to the Secretary to exchange his farm 
unit for another farm unit of unentered 
public land within the same or any other 
such project, or, upon terms and conditions 
satisfactory to the Secretary, for any other 
available farm unit on the same or any other 
such project. He shall be given credit under 
the homestead laws for residence, improve- 
ment, and cultivation made or performed 
upon the original entry, and if satisfactory 
final proof of residence, improvement, and 
cultivation has been made on the original 
entry it shall not be necessary to submit 
such proof upon the lieu entry, Rights 
under this act shall not be assignable. 

Sec. 2. The benefits of section 1 of this 
act shall, and those of the following sections 
may, be extended by the Secretary to (a) any 
lawful assignee of an unpatented farm unit 
on a Federal irrigation project who took the 


assignment in good faith not knowing and 


not having reason to believe the farm unit 
to be insufficient to support a family; and 
(b) any resident owner of private lands on 
any such project whose lands shall be found, 
pursuant to a land classification, to be insuf- 
ficient to support a family and (i) who, 
apart from his ownership of the lands to be 
conveyed pursuant to clause (iv) hereof and 
apart from his having previously exhausted 
his homestead right, if such be the case, is 
eligible to enter unappropriated public lands 
under Revised Statutes, section 2289, as 
amended (43 U. S. C. 161), (ii) who receives 
his entire irrigation water supply from proj- 
ect sources, (iii) who purchased his lands 
in good faith from a predecessor in interest 
not knowing and not having reason to believe 
them to be insufficient to support a family 
or who lawfully acquired them as an entire 
farm unit under the Federal reclamation laws 
from the United States or, in the case of a 
widow, widower, heir, or devisee, from a 
spouse or ancestor, as the case may be, who 
so acquired them, and (iv) who conveys, 
free from all encumbrances, to the United 
States all of his lands served by the project 
or such portion thereof as the Secretary 
may designate. 

Sec. 3. (a) If an entryman making an ex- 
change under the provisions of this act be- 
comes the direct obligor for payment to the 
United States of irrigation construction 
charges for his lieu farm unit or undertakes 
a contract under which the equivalent, in 
whole or in part, of such charges is returned 
to the United States, the Secretary, to the 
extent to which such charges upon the orig- 
inal farm unit or the equivalent thereof have 
actually been paid to the United States or to 
an irrigation district or other form of organ- 
ization under contract with the United 
States, may give him credit for such charges 
upon the lieu unit. 

(b) If an irrigation district or other form 
of organization within the boundaries of 
which is located the lieu farm unit of an 
entryman making an exchange under the 
provisions of this act is or becomes the direct 
obligor for payment to the United States 
of irrigation construction charges or under- 
takes or has undertaken a contract under 
which the equivalent, in whole or in part, 
of such charges is returned to the United 
States, the Secretary may, to the extent to 
which it gives credit to the entryman for 
such charges or the equivalent thereof actu- 
ally paid upon the original farm unit, give 
the district or other form of organization 
credit for ent of such charges. Upon 
the making of an exchange pursuant to the 
provisions of this act, the Secretary may 
reduce (i) the reimbursable construction 
costs of the project or division thereof upon 
which the original farm unit was located by 
the amount of such costs which were prop- 
erly assignable to the original farm unit and 
which were not then due and payable, and 
(ii) the reimbursable construction costs of 
the project or division thereof upon which 
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the Heu farm unit is located by the amount 
of credit which might be given under the 
provisions of this section. 

(c) In any case in which the benefits of 
this act are extended to an assignee of an 
unpatented farm unit or to a resident owner 
of private lands, an appropriate extension 
of benefits may also be made to an irriga- 
tion district or other form of organization 
under subsection (b) of this section. 

Sec. 4. (a) After his approval of any ap- 
plication for an exchange as provided in 
this act, the Secretary may cancel and re- 
lease, in whole or in part, any and all charges 
or lien against the entryman or against the 
relinquished farm unit which are within his 
administrative jurisdiction. In administer- 
ing the provisions of this subsection the 
Secretary shall take into consideration other 
charges and liens and the rights and inter- 
ests of other lien holders as to him may seem 
just and equitable. 

(b) An entryman making an exchange 
under the provisions of this act may be given 
credit by the Secretary upon any land de- 
velopment charges made by the United States 
in connection with the lieu farm unit for 
any such charges paid to the United States 
in connection with the original unit. A 
resident owner making an exchange under 
the provisions of this act may, to the extent 
to which he or, in the case of a widow, wid- 
ower, heir, or devisee, his spouse or ancestor, 
as the case may be, has paid to the United 
States the purchase price of the original farm 
unit, be given credit by the Secretary upon 
the purchase price of his lieu farm unit; such 
credit may also be applied in the manner and 
circumstances provided in section 3 of this 
act upon irrigation construction charges for 
or properly assignable to his lieu farm unit. - 

Sec. 5. Within 90 days after receipt of 
notice of the approval by the Secretary of the 
application for exchange of entry and subject 
to the rights and interests of other parties, 
the entryman may dispose of, and he or his 
transferee or vendee may remove, any and 
all improvements placed on the relinquished 
unit. Upon the making of an exchange 
under this act, any water right appurtenant 
to the original lands under the Federal rec- 
lamation laws shall cease and the water sup- 
ply theretofore used or required to satisfy 
such right shall be available for disposition 
under those laws. Any land relinquished or 
conveyed to the United States under this act 
shall revert to or become a part of the public 
domain and be subject to disposition by the 
Secretary under any of the provisions of the 
Federal reclamation laws. 

Sec. 6. Upon timely application by an en- 
tryman on an unpatented farm unit on a 
Federal irrigation project, which shall be 
found by the Secretary, pursuant to a land 
classification, to be insufficient to support a 
family, the Secretary may, upon terms and 
conditions satisfactory to him, amend the 
farm unit of said entryman, combine all or 
a part of the lands of said farm unit with 
other contiguous or noncontiguous lands on 
the same project which are declared by the 
Secretary to be open to entry or purchase, 
and thereby form and designate an amended 
farm unit for said entryman, which in no 
event shall exceed 320 acres of land contain- 
ing not more than 160 irrigable acres desig- 
nated by the Secretary. The acceptance of 
the amended farm unit by the applicant 


shall be deemed an exchange within the 


meaning of this act. In extending the bene- 
fits of this section to a resident owner of 
private lands as provided in section 2 of this 
act, the Secretary may waive, in whole or in 
part, the provisions of clause (iv) of sub- 
section (b) of that section. 

Sec. 7. Any exchange pursuant to this act 
of land that is subject to a mortgage contract 
with the Secretary of Agriculture under the 
act of October 19, 1949 (63 Stat. 883; 7 
U. S. C., 1946 ed., secs. 1006a and 1006b), and 
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any disposition pursuant to this act of prop- 
erty that is subject to such a mortgage con- 
tract, shall be effected only in such form 
and manner and upon such terms and con- 
ditions as are consistent with the authority 
of the Secretary of Agriculture over such 
mortgage contract and such property under 
the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act (50 
Stat. 522; 7 U. S. C., sec. 1000 et seq.), as 
amended, as supplemented by said act of Oc- 
tober 19, 1949. 

Sec. 8. Where there are two or more timely 
applicants for a farm unit on a particular 
project or division thereof under the provi- 
sions of this act, one or more of whom is an 
ex-serviceman who would be entitled under 
the applicable statutes to a preference in 
making entry of farm units on such project 
or division, the ex-servicemen, or one of 
them, shall have a preference in making such 
exchange. Any timely applicant for an ex- 
change under the provisions of this act shall 
be entitled to preference over any other ap- 
plicant for a farm unit on the same project 
or division thereof. 

Sec. 9. In administering section 3 of the 
act of June 17, 1902 (32 Stat. 388; 43 U. S. C. 
434), sections 1 and 5 of the act of June 27, 
1906 (34 Stat. 519; 43 U. S. C. 434, 448), as 
amended, and section 3 of the act of August 
9, 1912 (37 Stat. 265, 266; 43 U. S. C. 544), 
the Secretary may, to the extent found nec- 
essary as shown by a land classification to 
provide farm units sufficient in size to sup- 
port a family, establish such units of not 
more than 320 acres containing not more 
than 160 irrigable acres designated by him 
and may permit entry and assignment un- 
der the homestead laws, and retention and 
assignment under the desert land laws, of 
such units. The lands included in farm 
units established pursuant to the authority 
of this section and entered under the home- 
stead laws may be contiguous or noncon- 
tiguous. 

Sec. 10. Subsection M of section 4 of the 
act of December 5, 1924, (43 Stat. 672; 43 
U. S. C., sec. 438), is hereby repealed. Noth- 
ing contained in this act shall be held to 
repeal, supersede, or supplement the provi- 
sions for exchange and matter related there- 
to contained in the act of May 25, 1926 (44 
Stat. 636), as amended and supplemented. 

Sec. 11. As used in this act, the term “Fed- 
eral irrigation project” means any irrigation 
project subject to the Federal reclamation 
laws (act of June 17, 1902, 32 Stat. 388, and 
acts amendatory thereof or supplementary 
thereto), to which laws this act itself shall 
be deemed a supplement. 

Sec. 12. The Secretary may perform any 
and all acts and make all rules and regula- 
tions necessary and proper for carrying out 
the purposes of this act. 

Src. 13. Appropriations heretofore or here- 
after made for carrying on the functions of 
the Bureau of Raclamation shall be avail- 
able for credits, expenses, charges, and costs 
provided by or incurred under this act. Ex- 
penses incurred in carrying out the provi- 
sions of sections 1 to 7, inclusive, of this act, 
shall be nonreimbursable and nonreturnable 
under the Federal reclamation laws. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD a 
10 statement I have in support of the 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BUTLER OF NEBRASKA 


Tha purpose of this bill is to revise and 
modernize the provisions of subsection M, 
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section 4 of the act of December 5, 1924, 
which controls the exchanges of farm units 
by irrigation farmers on Federal reclamation 
projects. 

The problems dealt with in this bill arise 
when it is found that a Federal farm unit 
on a Federal reclamaticn project is insuffi- 
cient to support a family, or has deteriorated 
so badly that it can no longer do so. Under 
stch circumstances, it is essential to permit 
the irrigation farmer to exchange his unit for 
ons adequate to support his family. For 
example, on the Riverton project, some new 
units have suffered a progressive reduction 
in productive acreage during the past three 
crop seasons. The farmers having those 
units will have to be permitted to exchange 
them. 

That is the situation that was dealt with 
by subsection M of the act of 1924, but it is 
now found necessary to make the provisions 
more flexible so as to permit necessary ex- 
changes to take place. 

This bill makes a number of technical 
changes of various sorts. For example, it re- 
quires that the lands subject to its provisions 
must first be classified. It recognizes that 
private lands may be treated in the same 
manner as unpatented ‘ands. 

Among the more important changes is one 
permitting a farm unit of up to 320 acres, 
providing that no more than 160 acres be 
irrigated. 

The bill has been amended in several 
minor particulars. The most important 
change is one that provides security to farm 
mortgages made by the Department of Agri- 
culture under the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act. 

The Departments of Interior and Agricul- 
ture and the Bureau of the Budget recom- 
mend favorable action on the bill. The cost 
of processing the exchanges or amendments 
are estimated to be approximately $75 per 
unit. During the first year of operation of 
this bill, there may be several hundred such 
exchanges and the Interior Department es- 
timates the total cost during this first year 
to be $32,250. After that, the cost is not 
expected to exceed $1,000 per year. 


MINERAL LEASES ON ALASKA LANDS 
RESERVED FOR SUPPORT OF PUB- 
LIC SCHOOLS 


The bill (H. R. 1802) to amend the act 
of Congress approved March 4, 1915 (38 
Stat. 1214), as amended, was announced 
as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, enactment of this bill is important 
to permit the development of the oil 
possibilities of Alaska and thereby to 
stimulate the growth of population and 
industry in the Territory. 

The bill is made necessary by an error 
of Congress last year in enacting a bill 
which inadvertently repealed all au- 
thority by either the Interior Depart- 
ment or the Territory of Alaska to lease 
Alaska school lands for oil or,gas devel- 
opment. Last year, it was discovered 
that certain loopholes in existing mining 
laws relating to school lands in Alaska 
permitted the exploitation of these lands 
by private persons or corporations, with 
virtually no revenue coming to the Ter- 
ritorial government. As a result, Con- 
gress enacted Public Law 270 of the 82d 
Congress, to close such loopholes; but 
by doing so, also unintentionally de- 
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stroyed the authority to make oil and 
gas leases on any basis whatever. 

This bill will give authority to the De- 
partment of the Interior to make such 
leases in the same manner as leases may 
be made on public lands of the United 
States. This bill relates only to school 
lands in Alaska. Ninety percent of the 
royalty and other revenue derived from 
such leases would go to the Territory, 
while 10 percent would be retained in 
the United States Treasury to cover the 
administrative costs of making such 
leases. 

The amendment approved by the Sen- 
ate committee simply restores to the bill 
language which was included in the bill 
as approved by the House committee, 
and also in the two bills as introduced 
in both the House and Senate. This lan- 
guage recognizes the priority rights of 
anyone who may have previously applied 
for leases on such iands prior to intro- 
duction of these bills. It is in accord 
with several acts previously passed by 
Congress, including the Mineral Leasing 
Act for acquired lands, enacted August 
7, 1947 (Public Law 382, 80th Cong.), 
and including the Submerged Lands Act 
and the bill relating to the outer Conti- 
nental Shelf, which we recently passed. 
The committee considered it necessary to 
recognize the equity of certain lessees 
who have invested nearly a million dol- 
lars in an attempt to develop the oil 
possibilities on Iniskin Peninsula in 
Alaska, who are operating under a unit 
agreement approved by the Secretary of 
the Interior, who have previously held 
leases on three tracts of these school 
lands, and who have had pending for 
some time applications for leases on 
these tracts. 

This bill has the approval of the De- 
partment of Interior, the Governor of 
Alaska, and the Delegate from Alaska, 
including the amendment by the Senate 
committee. 

It involves no cost to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, but on the contrary should 
bring in some revenue to the Treasury 
and to the Territory of Alaska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
1802), which had been reported from 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, with an amendment on page 2, 
after line 15, to insert: 

Any person qualified to hold an oil and 
gas lease who had first filed in point of time 
and had pending on January 15, 1953, an 
offer or application for an oil and gas lease 
for any lands subject to this act, which lands 
on said date were within the limits of a 
unitized area created by unit agreement ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Interior, and 
which lands on the date the application for 
an oil and gas lease was filed were not 
situated within the known geologic struc- 
ture of a producing oil and gas field, shall 
have a preference right over others to an 
oil and gas lease of such lands. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed, 
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PERFECTION OF TITLE OF C. A. 
LUNDY TO CERTAIN LANDS IN CAL- 
IFORNIA 


The bill (H. R. 2779) to provide for 
perfecting the title of C. A. Lundy to 
certain lands in the State of California, 
heretofore patented by the United States, 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, 


RELEASE OF RIGHT, TITLE, AND IN- 
TEREST OF THE UNITED STATES 
TO ALL FISSIONABLE MATERIALS 
IN CERTAIN LANDS IN MARION 
COUNTY, INDIANA 


The bill (H. R. 233) to release all the 
right, title, and interest of the United 
States in and to all fissionable materials 
in certain land in Marion County, Ind., 
was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Reserving the 
right to object, I think we ought to have 
an explanation of the bill, because of the 
fact that there is involved in it a ques- 
tion of fissionable materials. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Pres- 
ident, this bill is necessary to clear the 
title to a 7-acre tract of land in Indian- 
apolis, by releasing a Government right 
to prospect for fissionable materials on 
the land. There are no fissionable ma- 
terials on the land, but so long as the 
reservation of rights by the Government 
exists, the present owner cannot secure 
a good, merchantable title. 

Since the enactment of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946, on August 1, 1946, 
no such reservation has been included 
on conveyances by the Federal Govern- 
ment on lands which did not contain 
fissionable materials. For a brief period, 
however, between March 4, 1946, and 
August 1, 1946, such reservations were 
mandatory under Executive Order No. 
9701. The land covered by this bill was 
acquired by the Government for a United 
States project, but the project was can- 
celed and the property reconveyed to the 
prior owners. Since the reconveyance 
occurred during the period when this 
reservation was mandatory, the reserva- 
tion must now be relinquished by the 
Government to permit the present own- 
er to proceed with his construction plans. 
The Interior Department, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and the Budget Bu- 
reau have advised that they do not ob- 
ject to this bill. 

No cost to the Federal Government is 
involved. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I understand 
that there is in the report a letter from 
Mr. Gordon Dean, Chairman of the 
United States Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. There is. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I thank the 
Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H. R. 233) was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, 
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SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF 
CERTAIN ALIENS 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con, 
Res. 41) favoring the suspension of de- 
portation of certain aliens was con- 
sidered and agreed to. 

(For text of above concurrent resolu- 
tion, see CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of July 
14, 1953, p. 8705.) 


HEDWIG MAREK AND EMMA 
ELIZABETH MAREK 


The bill (S. 61) for the relief of Hed- 
wig Marek and Emma Elizabeth Marek 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in the admin- 
istration of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act, Hedwig Marek and Emma Eliza- 
beth Marek, the flance and minor child of 
Charles A. Jones, a citizen of the United 
States, shall be eligible for visas as non- 
immigrant temporary visitors for a period 
of 3 months: Provided, That the adminis- 
trative authorities find that the said Hed- 
wig Marek is coming to the United States 
with a bona fide intention of being married 
to the said Charles A. Jones and that they 
are found otherwise admissible under the 
immigration laws. In the event the mar- 
riage between the above-named persons 
does not occur within 3 months after the 
entry of the said Hedwig Marek and Emma 
Elizabeth Marek, they shall be required to 
depart from the United States and upon 
failure to do so shall be deported in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of sections 
241 and 242 of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. In the event that the mar- 
riage between the above-named persons 
shall occur within 3 months after the en- 
try of the said Hedwig Marek and Emma 
Elizabeth Marek, the Attorney General is 
authorized and directed to record the law- 
ful admission for permanent residence of 
the said Hedwig Marek and Emma Elizabeth 
Marek as of the date of the payment by them 
of the required visa fees. 


ROSE COHEN 


The bill (S. 323) for the relief of Rose 
Cohen was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Rose Cohen shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this act, upon payment 
of the required visa fee. Upon the granting 
of permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control of- 
ficer to deduct one number from the appro- 
priate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available. 


THOMAS O. ROBITSCHER 


The bill (S. 550) for the relief of 
Thomas O. Robitscher was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Thomas O. Robitscher shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visafee. Upon 
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the granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secretary 
of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available, 


RONALD LEE SHIELDS 


The bill (S. 563) for the relief of Ron- 
ald Lee Shields was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time and passed as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes of 
sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, the minor 
child, Ronald Lee Shields, shall be held and 
considered to be the natural-born alien hid 
of Master Sergeant and Mrs. Frank L. Shields, 
citizens of the United States. 


LINA ANNA ADELHEID 
HOYER 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 569) for the relief of Lina Anna 
Adelheid (Adam) Hoyer, which was read, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Lina 
Anna Adelheid (Adam) Hoyer shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this act, upon payment of the required visa 
fee. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this act, 
the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask whether the Senator 
from Arizona would agree to amend this 
bill by striking out lines 8 to 12, inclu- 
sive, with respect to a deduction to be 
made by the quota-control officer. Iun- 
derstand the subject of this bill is the 
wife of a citizen; and if so, the language 
would be unnecessary. It would deduct 
one number from the appropriate quota 
and there is no need to have that done. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator 
from Arizona has no objection to such 
an amendment. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I offer the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment is agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Lina 
Anna Adelheid (Adam) Hoyer shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this act, upon payment of the required visa 
fee. 


(ADAM) 


ALFONSO ALBANO 


The bill (S. 596) for the relief of 
Alfonso Albano was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Alfonso Albano shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this act, upon payment 
of the required visa fee. Upon the granting 
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of permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control officer 
to deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available. 


AGOSTINO GIUSTO 


The bill (S. 672) for the relief of Ag- 
ostino Giusto was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
child, Agostino Giusto, shall be held and con- 
sidered to be the natural-born alien child 
of Mr. and Mrs. Gerolamo Giũsto, citizens of 
the United States. y 


KARIN RITA GRUBB 


The bill (S. 825) for the relief of 
Karin Rita Grubb was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Karin Rita Grubb shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visą fee. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such alien as provided for in this act, 
the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available, 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1009) for the relief of 
Zoltan Weingarten was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER in the chair). The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1281) for the relief of 
Emmanuel Aristides Nicoloudis was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. GORE. I should like to request 
an explanation by the author of the bill. 
Since he is not present, I ask that the 
bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will go over. 


GIORGIO SALVINI THOMPSON 


The bill (S. 1955) for the relief of 
Giorgio Salvini Thompson was consid- 
ered, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the pu 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
child, Giorgio Salvini Thompson, shall be 
held and considered to be the natural-born 
alien child of Richard Arlen Thompson, a 
citizen of the United States. 


EVDOXIA J. KITSOS 
The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 205) for the relief of Evdoxia J. 
Kitsos, which had been reported from 
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the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment in line 7, after the word 
“fee” to strike out “and head tax”, so as 
to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Evydoxia J. Kitsos shall be held and consid- 
ered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from the 
appropriate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 


for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 850) for the relief of Alice 
Power and Ruby Power was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


CHRISTINA PANTELIS TRIAN- 
TAFILU 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1704) for the relief of Christina 
Pantelis Triantafilu, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary with an amendment in line 7, 
after the word “States”, to insert a colon 
and “Provided, That the said minor child 
is adopted in Greece by the said Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry W. Lewis within 1 year fol- 
lowing the effective date of this act”; 
so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
child Christina Pantelis Triantafilu, shall be 
held and considered to be the natural-born 
alien child of Mr. and Mrs. Henry W. Lewis, 
citizens of the United States: Provided, That 
the said minor child is adopted in Greece 
by the said Mr. and Mrs. Henry W. Lewis 


within 1 year following the effective date of 
this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 665) for the relief of 
N. A. G. L. Moerings, Mrs. Bertha 
Johanna Krayenbrink Moerings, and 
Lambertus Karel Aloysius Josef Moer- 
ings was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will go over. 


IRENE F. M. BOYLE 


The bill (H. R. 674) for the relief of 
Irene F. M. Boyle was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 
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TIEN KOO CHEN 


The bill (H. R. 765) for the relief of 
Tien Koo Chen was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 


IDA BAGHDASSARIAN 
The bill (H. R. 779) for the relief of 
Ida Baghdassarian was considered, or- 


dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


JOHANNA C. WILLEMSEN 

The bill (H. R. 781) for the relief of . 

Johanna C. Willemsen was considered, 

ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


MONIKA KLEIN 
The bill (H. R. 819) for the relief of 
Monika Klein was considered, ordered 


to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


MRS. PIA BONDI 


The bill (H.R.820) for the relief of 
Mrs. Pia Bondi was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ROBERT J. RICKARDS 
AND OTHERS 
The bill (H. R. 847) for the relief of 
Robert J. Rickards, Conception Sotelo 
Rickards, and Walter John Rickards was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


BETTY ROBERTSON AND IRENE 
ROBERTSON 
The bill (H. R. 892) for the relief of 
Betty Robertson and Irene Robertson 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


HARUE FUKUSHI 


The bill (H. R. 978) for the relief of 
Harue Fukushi was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


HANNELORE MAYERL FULBRIGHT 


The bill (H. R. 1106) for the relief of 
Hannelore Mayerl Fulbright was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


MARY FRANCINA MARCONI AND 
OTHERS 


The bill (H. R. 1143) for the relief of 
Mary Francina Marconi, Fernanda 
Guzzi, Anna Ferraro, Mary Laudano, and 
Julia Pisano was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


ISAK BENMUVHAR 


The bill (H. R. 1211) for the relief of 
Isak Benmuvhar was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 
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MRS. LIANE LIEU AND HER SON, 
PETER LIEU 


The bill (H. R. 1330) for the relief of 
Mrs. Liane Lieu and her son, Peter Lieu, 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


PAUL MYUNG HA CHUNG 
The bill (H. R. 1886) for the relief of 
Paul Myung Ha Chung was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


CLEMINTINA FERRARA AND OTHERS 


The bill (H. R. 2160) for the relief of 
Clemintina Ferrara, Maria Garfalo, 
Rosetta Savino, Maria Serra, Albina 
Zamunner, and Fedora Gazzarrini was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 2351) for the relief of 
Sam Rosenblat was announced as next 
in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will go over. 


LEE KWANG NONG (GEORGE 
CLIFFORD ROEDER) 


The bill (H. R. 2392) for the relief of 
Lee Kwang Nong (George Clifford 
Roeder) was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


MISSIONARY SISTERS OF THE 
SACRED HEART 


The bill (H. R. 2506) for the relief of 
certain members of the Missionary 
Sisters of the Sacred Heart was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


CONSTANCE BROUWER SCHEFFER 


The bill (H. R. 2652) for the relief of 
Constance Brouwer Scheffer was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


JOSEFINE HOORN (DMYTRUE) 

The bill (H. R. 2787) for the relief of 
Josefine Hoorn (Dmytruk) was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, 


MRS. JULIA GAMROTH 
The bill (H. R. 3670) for the relief of 
Mrs. Julia Gamroth was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


MRS. MARIE WEIR 
The bill (H. R. 4110) for the relief of 
Mrs. Marie Weir was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
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MRS. MILDRED G. KATES AND 
RONALD KATES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 1459) for the relief of Mrs. 
Mildred G. Kates and Ronald Kates, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary with an amend- 
ment in line 11, after the word “deduct”, 
to strike out “two numbers” and insert 
“one number.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
2 and the bill to be read a third 

ime. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


ANNELIESE SCHILLINGS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 1963) for the relief of Anne- 
liese Schillings, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with an amendment to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 

That, notwithstanding the provision of 
section 212 (a) (9) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Anneliese Schillings, the 
fiancée of Giovannibattista Tudisca, may be 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence if she is found to be otherwise 
admissible under the provision of that act: 
Provided, That the marriage between Anne- 
liese Schillings and Giovannibattista Tudisca 
occurs within 6 months following the enact- 
ment of this act, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
2 and the bill to be read a third 
ime. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 539) to authorize the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
make mandatory the installation of cer- 
tain railroad communication systems, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. GORE. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


GORGAS MEMORIAL LABORATORY— 
BILL PASSED TO FOOT OF CAL- 
ENDAR 


The bill (S. 1456) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to authorize a perma- 
nent annual appropriation for the main- 
tenance and operation of the Gorgas 
Memorial Laboratory,” approved May 7, 
1928, as amended, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of this bill? The 
author of the bill does not seem to be 
present. I ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

Mr. GORE subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
Calendar No. 574, Senate bill 1456, to 
amend the act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize a permanent annual appropria- 
tion for the maintenance and operation 
of the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory,” 
approved May 7, 1928, as amended, to 
which I interposed an objection, be 
placed at the foot of the calendar. I 
requested an explanation, and none was 
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forthcoming, but I learn that one will 
be forthcoming later. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the bill will go to the foot of 
the calendar. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1866) to amend sections 
502 (1) and 507 of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act in order to iden- 
tify the drug known as aureomycin by 
its chemical name, chlortetracycline, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 2236) for the estab- 
lishment of a Commission on Area 
Problems of the Greater Washington 
Metropolitan Area was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. GORE. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


EXTENSION OF DETENTION BENE- 
FITS UNDER WAR CLAIMS ACT OF 
1948 


The bill (S. 541) to extend detention 
benefits under the War Claims Act of 
1948 to employees of contractors with 
the United States, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. GORE. Over, Mr. President. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee withhold 
his objection? 

Mr. GORE. Yes. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, this 
bill would remove the limitation which 
now prevents payment of detention 
benefits to certain United States citi- 
zens who were working on Government 
contracts on Midway, Wake, and Guam 
at the time those islands were taken by 
the Japanese. 

Mr. GORE. Are they the employees 
who became prisoners of the Japanese 
and who were returned? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes. 

Mr. GORE. No employees other than 
those employees are involved? 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I with- 
draw my objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
any objection to the consideration of 
the bill? The Chair hears none. 

There being no objection, the bill 
(S. 541) was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 5 (a) of 
the War Claims Act of 1948 is amended by 
striking out clause (2) (B) thereof. 

Sec. 2. Section 5 (b) of such act is amend- 
ed— 

(a) by striking out “The Commission” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “(1) Except as pro- 
vided in paragraph (2) of this subsection, 
the Commission”; and 

(b) by adding at the end thereof a new 
paragraph as follows: 

“(2) The Secretary of Labor is authorized 
to receive, adjudicate according to law, and 
provide for the payment of any claim filed 
by, or on behalf of, any civilian American 
citizen specified in section 101 (a) of the 
act entitled ‘An act to provide benefits for 
the injury, disability, death, or enemy de- 
tention of employees of contractors with 
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the United States, and for other purposes,’ 
approved December 2, 1942, as amended, for 
detention benefits for any period of time 
subsequent to December 6, 1941, during 
which he was held by the Imperial Japanese 
Government as a prisoner, internee, hostage, 
or in any other capacity, or remained in 
hiding to avoid being captured or interned 
by such Imperial Japanese Government.” 


AMENDMENT TO ATOMIC ENERGY 
ACT OF 1946, AS AMENDED 


The bill (S. 2399) to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946, as amended, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KNOWLAND and Mr. HEN- 
DRICKSON asked that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER in the chair). The Chair 
would like to invite the attention of the 
Senate to certain amendments to this 
bill and ask that the bill be reprinted 
with those amendments. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, as 
one Senator who asked that the bill go 
over, let me say that I made the request 
because of the fact that we plan on 
scheduling it for consideration on next 
Tuesday. I would have no objection to 
having the bill taken up for the pur- 
pose of the amendments being added. 
I think the amendments are necessary. 
They come from the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, and they should be 
printed, so that the Senate may have 
the bill in complete form. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I asked that the bill go over because I do 
not consider it to be calendar business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of the 
bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments reported by the Senator 
from Iowa will be stated. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask that the Senate take up the bill for 
the purpose of inserting the committee 
amendments. 

The amendments reported by Mr. 
HiIcKENLOOPER, from the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy, are as follows: 

On page 1, line 4, after the word “amend- 
ed”, where it occurs the second time, to strike 
out “by amending the second sentence there- 
of to read: 

„Fach division shall be under the direc- 
tion of a director who shall be appointed 
by the Commission, and shall receive com- 
pensation at a rate to be approved by the 
Commission, but not in excess of $16,000 per 
annum,’ ” 

And insert “to read as follows: 

„B) a Division of Military Application 
and such other program divisions (not to 
exceed 10 in number) as the Commission 
may determine to be necessary to the dis- 
charge of its responsibilities. Each division 
shall be under the direction of a Director 
who shall be appointed by the Commission 
and shall be compensated at a rate deter- 
mined by the Commission, but not in excess 
of $16,000 per annum. The Director of the 
Division of Military Application shall be a 
member of the Armed Forces. The Commis- 
sion shall require each such division to exer- 
cise such of the Commission’s powers as the 
Commission may determine.’ ” 

On page 2, line 7, after the word “investi- 
gation”, to strike out “may have question- 
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able character, associations, or” and insert 
“is of questionable.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 


TERMINATION OF FEDERAL SUPER- 
VISION OVER PROPERTY AND 
MEMBERS OF MENOMINEE INDIAN 
TRIBE OF WISCONSIN 


The bill (H. R. 2828) to amend the act 
of Congress of September 3, 1935 (49 
Stat. 1085), as amended, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I ask that the bill go over for the purpose 
of further study. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


ISSUANCE TO TOM GWIN OF PAT- 
ENT-IN-FEE TO CERTAIN LANDS 
IN MISSISSIPPI 


The bill (H. R. 947) authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to issue to Tom 
Gwin a patent-in-fee to certain lands 
in the State of Mississippi was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


QUITCLAIM OF INTEREST OF THE 
UNITED STATES TO CERTAIN LAND 
IN PLACER COUNTY, CALIF. 


The bill (H. R. 127) to quitclaim in- 
terest of the United States to certain 
land in Placer County, Calif., was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


NATIONAL TRUST FOR HISTORIC 


PRESERVATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


The bill (H. R. 3581) to further the 
policy enunciated in the act of October 
26, 1949 (63 Stat. 927), to facilitate pub- 
lic participation in the preservation in 
sites, buildings, and objects of national 
significance or interest by providing for 
a National Trust for Historic Preserva- 
tion in the United States was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


SERVICE OF A FEDERAL OR TERRI- 
TORIAL EMPLOYEE ON ALASKA 
GAME COMMISSION 
The bill (H. R. 1571) to amend the 

Alaska game law was considered, or- 

dered to a third reading, read the third 

time, and passed. 


ISSUANCE OF PATENTS TO HOLD- 
ERS OF LAND UNDER COLOR OF 


TITLE—BILL PASSED TO FOOT OF 
CALENDAR 


The bill (H. R. 1308) to amend the 
Color of Title Act was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask that 
the bill go to the foot of the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


July 18 


CHANGE OF DATE OF ANNUAL 
ASSESSMENT WORK ON MINING 
CLAIMS 


The bill (S. 2320) to change the date 
for the beginning of annual assessment 
work on mining claims held by location 
in the United States, including the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska, from the ist day of July 
to the ist day of October and to extend 
the time during which annual assess- 
ment work on such claims may be made 
for the year beginning July 1, 1952, to 
the ist day of October 1953, was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 2324 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended, is further 
amended by striking out “Ist day of July” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Ist day of 
October”. : 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by the first 
section of this Act shall be effective as of 12 
o’clock meridian, Ist day of October 1953, and 
for the purposes of section 2324 of the Re- 
vised Statutes the period from 12 o'clock 
meridian, July 1, 1953, to 12 o’clock meridian, 
Ist day of October 1953, shall be considered 
part of the period commencing at 12 o'clock 
meridian, July 1, 1952. 


GRANTING OF EASEMENTS FOR 
RIGHTS-OF-WAY AND EXCHANGE 
OF LANDS ALONG THE CHESA- 
PEAKE AND OHIO CANAL 


The bill (S. 711) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to grant ease- 
ments for rights-of-way through, over, 
and under the parkway land along the 
line of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, 
and to authorize an exchange of lands 
with other Federal departments and 
agencies, and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr.KNOWLAND. Mr. President, may 
we have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this bill authorizes and directs the 
Secretary of the Interior to grant cer- 
tain types of easements over, under, and 
through the land of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Parkway so as to permit indus- 
tries and individuals located back from 
the parkway lands to cross the canal 
and reach the Potomac River for their 
water, sewage, and power needs. 

Favorable action is urgently necessary 
to permit the program of acquisition of 
land for this parkway to proceed. The 
Federal Government now owns the canal, 
but the State of Maryland has appro- 
priated several hundred thousand dol- 
lars for purchase of additional lands to 
increase the width of the parkway. 
‘These lands, when purchased, are to be 
turned over to the Federal Government 
but the State agency under the act of 
the Maryland Legislature is not permit- 
ted to go ahead with its purchase pro- 
gram unless some such bill as S. 711 is 
passed to give assurance to Maryland 
industries that they may have easements 
to reach the river. 

The bill as drafted provides ample pro- 
tection to the interest of the Federal 
Government, since the Secretary of the 
Interior may make whatever reasonable 
conditions he desires for the granting of 
such easements. The committee also 
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wrote in language requiring those receiv- 
ing easements to pay the fair market 
value for the easements, including the 
resulting damage, and for any lands con- 
veyed for roads or streets. 

The bill was amended to make it con- 
form to the language of the companion 
House bill, which includes all the amend- 
ments proposed in the report from the 
Department of the Interior. 

The Interior Department and the Bu- 
reau of the Budget have no objection to 
this bill. 

No cost to the United States Govern- 
ment is involved. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I re- 
ceived a letter a few days ago with refer- 
ence to this matter, but I do not have 
the correspondence here. Has this any- 


thing to do with the granting of an 


easement or right-of-way which would 
affect the island on which the Theodore 
Roosevelt Memorial is located? 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. No. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the . 


Senator from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I read in the newspaper 
of a controversy over the proposed con- 
struction of a through highway from 
Maryland into Washington. A charge 
has been made that certain parkways in 
the city would be marred. I am not cer- 
tain whether the roadway along the 
canal would be included in that refer- 
ence. Does the bill have anything to do 
with that situation? 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. My under- 
standing is that it has nothing whatso- 
ever to do with that project. The bill 
states very plainly what is proposed to 
be done. It has nothing to do with the 
construction of a highway through Rock 
Creek Park. 

Mr. COOPER. Is it contemplated as 
a step prior to the construction of such 
a highway? 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. No. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
ask that the bill go over for a little fur- 
ther study. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard, and the bill will go over. 


RENEWAL OF PREMIUM-LIEN POLI- 
CIES OF UNITED STATES AND NA- 
TIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE 
The bill (H. R. 5705) to amend the 

existing law to provide for the auto- 

matic renewal of expiring 5-year level 
premium-lien policies of United States 

Government and national service life 

insurance was considered, ordered to a 

third reading, read the third time, and 

passed. 


TERMINATION OF FEDERAL SUPER- 
VISION OVER PROPERTY AND 
MEMBERS OF MENOMINEE INDIAN 
TRIBE OF WISCONSIN 
Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I wish 

to make a statement with respect to 

Calendar 583, H. R. 2828, which was 

passed over. 
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Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate return to the consideration of Cal- 
endar 583, H. R. 2828. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
2828) to amend the act of Congress of 
September 3, 1935 (49 Stat. 1085), as 
amended, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs with an amendment, to strike out 
all after the enacting clause and insert: 


That the purpose of this act is to provide 
for orderly termination of Federal super- 
vision over the property and members of 
the Menominee Indian Tribe of Wisconsin, 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this act— 

(a) “Tribe” means the Menominee Indian 
Tribe of Wisconsin; 

(b) “Secretary” means the Secretary of 
the Interior. 

Sec. 3. At midnight of the 90th day after 
the effective date of this act, or on such 
earlier date as may be certified to the Sec- 
retary by the tribe, the rolls of the tribe, 
which are maintained pursuant to the act of 
June 15, 1934 (48 Stat. 965), as amended 
by the act of July 14, 1939 (53 Stat. 1003), 
shall be closed: Provided, That the tribe 
shall have 90 days after the closing of the 
rolls in which to approve or disapprove any 
application for enrollment: And provided 
further, That any applicant whose applica- 
tion is not approved by the tribe within 
the said 90 days may file an appeal within 
90 days thereafter with the Secretary from 
the failure of the tribe to approve his 
application or the disapproval of his ap- 
plication, as the case may be. The decision 
of the Secretary on such appeal shall be 
final and conclusive. When the Secretary 
has made a decision on all appeals, he shall 
issue and publish in the Federal Register 
a Proclamation of Final Closure of the rolls 
of the tribe and the final rolls of the mem- 
bers. Effective upon the date of such procla- 
mation the rights or beneficial interests of 
each person whose name appears on the roll 
shall constitute personal property and shall 
be evidenced by a certificate of beneficial 
interest which shall be issued by the tribe. 
Such interests shall be inheritable and shall 
pass in accordance with the laws of the State 
of Wisconsin. Such interests shall be alien- 
able only in accordance with such regulations 
as may be adopted by the tribe. 

Sec. 4. Section 6 of the act of June 15, 
1934 (48 Stat. 965, 966) is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 5. All management of Indian trust or 
restricted property or the rendition of other 
services by the Federal Government for the 
tribe or its members which are conducted by 
the Menominee Agency from and after the 
date of the enactment of this act shall be 
financed from tribal funds, 

Sec.6. The Secretary is authorized and 
directed, as soon as practicable after the 
passage of this act, to pay from such 
funds as are deposited to the credit of said 
tribe in the Treasury of the United States 
$1,500 to each member of said tribe on the 
rolls of the tribe on the date provided in 
section 3. Any other person whose applica- 
tion for enrollment on the rolls of the tribe 
is subsequently approved, pursuant to the 
terms of section 3 hereof, shall, after enroll- 
ment, be paid a like sum of $1,500: Pro- 
vided, That such payments shall be made 
first from any funds on deposit in the Treas- 
ury of the United States to the credit of the 
Menominee Indian Tribe drawing interest at 
the rate of 5 percent, and thereafter from 
the Menominee judgment fund, symbol 
14X7142. 

Sec. 7. The tribe is authorized to select 
and retain the services of qualified manage- 
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ment specialists, including tax consultants, 
for the purpose of studying industrial pro- 
grams on the Menominee Reservation and 
making such reports or recommendations, in- 
cluding apprisals of Menominee tribal prop- 
erty, as may be desired by the tribe, and to 
make other studies and reports as may be 
deemed n and desirable by the tribe 
in connection with the termination of Fed- 
eral supervision as provided for hereinafter. 
Such reports shall be completed not later 
than December 30, 1954. Such specialists 
are to be retained under contracts entered 
into between them and authorized repre- 
sentatives of the tribe, subject to approval by 
the Secretary. Such amounts of Menominee 
tribal funds as may be required for this 


‘purpose shall be made available by the Sec- 


retary. ' ` 

Sec. 8. The tribe shall formulate and sub- 
mit to the Secretary a plan or plans for the 
future control of the tribal property and 
service functions now conducted by or under 
the supervision of the United States, in- 
cluding, but not limited to, services in the 
fields of health, education, welfare, credit, 
roads, and law and order. The Secretary is 
authorized to provide such reasonable as- 
sistance as may be requested by officials of 
the tribe in the formulation of the plan or 
plans heretofore referred to, including nec- 
essary consultations with representatives of 
Federal departments and agencies, officials 
of the State of Wisconsin and political sub- 
divisions thereof, and members of the tribe: 
Provided, That the responsibility of the 
United States to furnish all such supervision 
and services to the said tribe and to the 
members thereof, because of their status as 
Indians, shall cease on December 31, 1956, 
or on such earlier date as may be agreed 
upon by the tribe and the Secretary. 

Sec. 9. The Secretary is hereby authorized 
and directed to transfer to the tribe, on or 
before December 31, 1956, or on such earlier 
date as may be upon by the tribe 
and the Secretary, the title to all property, 
real and personal, held in trust by the 
United States for said tribe: Provided, how- 
ever, That if the tribe obtains a charter for 
a corporation or otherwise organizes under 
the laws of a State or of the District of 
Columbia for the purpose, among any others, 
of taking title to all tribal lands and assets 
and enterprises owned by the tribe or held 
in trust by the United States for the tribe, 
and requests such transfer to be made to 
such corporation or organization, the Sec- 
retary shall make such transfer to such cor- 
poration or organization. When title has 
been transferred, as provided in this sec- 
tion, the statutes of the United States, the 
rules or regulations of any agency of the 
United States or any State, Territory, or the 
District of Columbia, applicable to Indians 
because of their status as Indians, shall no 
longer be applicable to the members of the 
tribe 


Sec. 10. No distribution of the assets made 
under the provisions of this act shall be 
subject to any Federal or State income tax: 
Provided, That so much of any cash distri- 
bution made hereunder as consists of a share 
of any interest earned on funds deposited 
in the Treasury of the United States pur- 
suant to the Supplemental Appropriation 
Act of 1952 (65 Stat. 737, 754), shall not by 
virtue of this act be exempt from individual 
income tax in the hands of the recipients 
for the year in which paid. Following any 
distribution of assets made under the pro- 
visions of this act, such assets and any in- 
come derived therefrom in the hands of any 
individual, or any corporation or organiza- 
tion as provided in section 9 of this act, 
shall be subject to the same taxes, State and 
Federal, as in the case of non-Indians, ex- 
cept that any valuation for purposes of 
Federal income tax on gains or losses shall 
take as the basis of the particular taxpayer 
the value of the property on the date title 
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is transferred by.the United States pur- 
svant to section 9 of this act. 

Sec. 11. When title to the property of the 
tribe has been transferred, as provided in 
section 9 of this act, the Secretary shall 
publish in the Federal Register an appro- 
priate proclamation of that fact; and there- 
upon the Statutes of the United States and 
any rules and regulations of any agency of 
the United States and any State, Territory 
or the District of Columbia applicable to 
Indians because of their status as Indians 
shall no longer be applicable to the mem- 
bers of the tribe. 

Sec. 12. The Secretary is authorized and 
directed to promulgate such rules and regu- 
lations as are necessary to effectuate the 
purposes of this act. 

Sec.13. If any provision of this act, or 
the applicatf®n thereof to any person or cir- 
cumstance, is held invalid, the remainder of 
the act and the application of such provi- 
sion to other persons or circumstances shall 
not be affected thereby. 


Mr. WATKINS. I desire to make a 
statement. I understand objection was 
raised on the ground that it was desired 
to make a further study of the measure. 
I wish to direct the attention of the 
Senate to the bill and to its particular 
significance. 

This is a bill to provide for termi- 
nation of Federal supervision of the 
Menominee Indian Tribe of Wisconsin. 
When H. R. 2828 came over from the 
House it was a simple bill providing for 
the payment from trust. funds credited 
to the Menominee Tribe of $1,500 per 
capita. During the hearings on the bill, 
I asked the representatives of the tribe, 
as I had done during the 80th Congress, 
why we should not do something to put 
them on their own. I decided that now 
was the time for a bill to be introduced 
to withdraw all Federal supervision over 
this tribe, and to commence the liquida- 
tion of the Indian Bureau. 

For years Indians, Congress, and per- 
sons interested in Indian affairs have 
joined in raising the cry for liberation 
of Indians, and yet to date nothing has 
been done—at least, nothing very ef- 
fective—to get the Government out of 
the business of being the guardian of 
Indians. There has been much talk of 
such a program, but action has been 
completely nonexistent. For a great 
number of years certain tribes of Ameri- 
can Indians have been recognized to be 
fully competent and ready to be placed 
on their own. The Menominee Indian 
Tribe of Wisconsin is one of the tribes 
declared most competent in all available 
surveys on competency and assimilation. 

On February 8, 1947, Mr. William Zim- 
merman, Acting Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, submitted to the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service during the 
course of hearings on employment in the 
Indian Bureau, the names of several ad- 
vanced tribes of Indians who were ready 
for immediate removal of Federal su- 
pervision. Among those tribes was the 
Menominee Tribe of Wisconsin. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Utah yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. Zimmerman not 
only said the Menominees were ready, 
but that they had been ready for a great 
many years before that. 

Mr. WATKINS. I believe more than 
10 years ago a Senate committee made 
a report in which it named the Menom- 
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inees as one of the tribes then ready 
to be put on their own. 

Mr. LANGER. That is correct. The 
chairman of the committee interrogated 
Mr. Zimmerman, and he stated that the 
Menominees and some other tribes were 
ready at that time. 

Mr. WATKINS. Altogether 10 tribes 
were named. The chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, who was at 
that time chairman of the Committee 


on Post Office and Civil Service, is exact- 


ly correct. 

Mr. LANGER. I am glad the distin- 
guished Senator from Utah is bringing 
up the question, because these Indians 
should have been released from Federal 
supervision a long time ago. 

Mr. WATKINS. My reason for bring- 
ing the matter to the attention of the 
Senate today is that it is an actual be- 
ginning of something the Government 


has said for many years it was going to . 


do. To date, there has only been talk 
about it. In this measure, we actually 
try to do something. 

All available evidence of reports on 
this tribe, and statistics on its economic 
and social condition, reinforce the con- 
clusion that this tribe is fully ready for 
removal from Indian Bureau tutelage. 
In fact most of the available reports put 
the Menominees about at the top of ad- 
vancement among the individual Indian 
tribes. As long ago as 1930 the Menomi- 
nees were five-sixths assimilated to mod- 
ern American ways of life, and evidenced 
the very least of resistance among the 
various tribes to adopting the ways of 
civilization. Yet 23 years have passed 
without substantial steps being taken to- 
ward putting these people on their own. 

Moreover, all of the claims of the 
Menominees in the Court of Claims and 
in the Indian Claims Commission have 
been decided, and there remain no out- 
standing issues between these Indians 
and the Government regarding property 
and wardship. 

In 1950 the Menominee Tribe of Wis- 
consin recovered a judgment in the 
amount of $8,500,000 to compensate 
them in full for their claims against the 
Government. The principal claim was, 
as they alleged, “governmental misman- 
agement” of the valuable forest lands 
owned by the tribe. There is now on 
deposit in the United States Treasury 
the sum of approximately $9,500,000 
which is being administered in trust for 
the tribe, and costing the Government 
approximately $200,000 a year in interest 
alone. The Menominee Indian Reserva- 
tion of Wisconsin encompasses approxi- 
mately 233,900 acres of some of the most 
beautiful forest land in Wisconsin. 

Recently I visited that virgin forest, 
which is a very valuable piece of prop- 
erty. This forest comprises a valuable 
lumber-producing potential which is be- 
ing maintained under a sustained yield 
cutting principle which provides employ- 
ment for many members of the tribe. 

There is also maintained on the reser- 
vation a lumber mill which, operated in 
conjunction with the lumbering enter- 
prise, employs approximately 400 of the 
3,150 Indians now on the tribal rolls. 
This gives approximately one member 
out of each family on the reservation 
gainful employment in an Indian owned 
and Indian operated enterprise. This 
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is based on a family membership of 
four. They are not poor Indians. It has 
been estimated that the forest property 
would approximate $75 million in value. 
This amount, when added to the $9,500,- 
000 in the Treasury, would indicate that 
each of the 3,150 members is worth ap- 
proximately $25,000, or about $100,000 
per family. 

Yet the Government is appropriating 
gratuity funds of about $100,000 a year 
to help this tribe. They are paying most 
of their own expenses, and have made 
great advancement, as I could see in a 
recent visit with them. 

To work out the details of the proposed 
amendment, I visited the tribal reserva- 
tion in Wisconsin and met many of the 
members of the tribe, and was very 
favorably impressed, not only with their 
potential, but with their past accom- 
plishment and particularly with their 
competency both as a tribe and as indi- 
viduals, During that visit I became more 
convinced than ever before that they 
are now being hampered by Federal su- 
pervision, and that, once placed on their 
own, as they have long been entitled to 
be, they will develop their present poten- 
tials much more rapidly to their own 
betterment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s 5 minutes under the rule has 
expired. > 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to finish my statement. It is not 
very much longer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from Utah may proceed. 

Mr. WATKINS. I visited the tribe 
for the purpose of working out details of 
the amendment to the bill now before 
the Senate. I met many members of the 
tribe in a big tribal meeting. They had 
built a gymnasium. I found them to be 
very intelligent and progressive, and ex- 
tremely cooperative. The only differ- 
ence of opinion we seemed to have was 
that they wanted a longer time in which 
to terminate the wardship or guardian- 
ship of the Government over them. 

The amendment which the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee reported, 
proposes a plan for paying over to these 
Indians the funds now held in trust for 
their use. It further provides a plan for 
ultimate withdrawal of all Federal su- 
pervision over the tribe by the 31st day 
of December 1956. That is a definite 
date. This plan is unique in that it is 
the first time, to my knowledge, that a 
plan of withdrawal has been proposed 
for termination of all Federal supervi- 
sion as of a date certain. 

This is not an innovation by the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
As I have stated, in 1947 Mr. Zimmer- 
man, testifying on Indian affairs, de- 
clared that this tribe was one of the 
tribes of American Indians then ready 
for complete and immediate withdrawal 
from Federal supervision. From 1947 
until 1953 little, if anything, has been 
done toward removing this tribe or any 
tribe from the wardship of the United 
States. The United States has been sued 
by this tribe, and the court has awarded 
a judgment against the Government be- 
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cause of its neglect in managing the In- 
dians’ affairs. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I am happy the Sen- 
ator from Utah is making this state- 
ment. It is about time for the people 
of the United States to accept the poor 
Indians who are able to handle their 
own affairs as equals. The Menominee 
Tribe of Indians is one of the tribes 
which can do so. They are no different 
from anyone else. They can handle 
their business, their family affairs, and 
their property as well as any of us can. 

I am sorry that certain other tribes 
which I think should also be freed were 
not included. There are plenty of them, 
including the Klamath Tribe in Oregon. 
There is no particular difference between 
the various tribes, The entire 17 Pueblos 
in New Mexico would like to be free from 
Washington supervision and able to con- 
duct their own affairs, as the rest of 
us do. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield, 

Mr. LANGER. The argument of the 
distinguished Senator from New Mexico 
is another reason why the man who has 
been nominated to be Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs should not be confirmed 
by the Senate. We have had one man 
after another from New Mexico in 
that position. The distinguished Sena- 
tor from New Mexico himself says they 
have done a poor job. The Menominees 
in Wisconsin should have been taken off 
the rolls a long time ago. I am serving 
notice now that when this nomination 
comes up I shall fight it tooth and nail, 
because this man from New Mexico 
should not be Indian Commissioner. He 
says he intends to carry out approxi- 
mately the same kind of program his 
predecessors from New Mexico have car- 
ried out. 

Mr, CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I do not know what 
the man nominated by the President of 
the United States has said. All I can 
say to my good friend from North Da- 
kota is that I have known the nominee 
since he was 6 years of age. His father 
and mother took a family of fine Ala- 
bamians into New Mexico as far back as 
1906. I know the man nominated by 
the President of the United States. I 
know that he comes from Gallup. That 
does not make a bit of difference. He is 
a banker. That does not make a bit of 
difference. But I know his background. 
As far back as 1908 I campaigned for 
his father as a Democrat, not as a Re- 
publican. I am speaking personally of 
what I know about the nominee. I 
know that he is a good man. But I 
would join the Senator from North Da- 
kota in doing anything to free the In- 
dians, whether under the administration 
of the present nominee, or under John 
Collier, Mr. Dillon, or anyone else con- 
nected with the Indian Bureau. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair suggests that the unanimous con- 
sent granted the Senator from Utah was 
to complete the reading of his statement. 
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The Chair is fearful that the 5-minute 
rule is being violated by discussions on 
the floor. The Senator from Utah has 
unanimous consent to complete the read- 
ing of his statement. Other Senators 
would be entitled to 5 minutes of their 
own time in the discussion of the bill. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I must 
decline to yield further. 

Mr. LANGER. Has not the Senator's 
time expired? 

Mr. WATKINS. In the spirit of the 
permission granted me, I ought not to 
yield further. However, there will be 
further opportunity for Senators to 
speak. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will say to the Senator from North 
Dakota that the time of the Senator from 
Utah had expired. He obtained unani- 
mous consent to complete the reading of 
his statement. The Chair raises the 
question that the only consent he has is 
to complete the reading of his statement. 
The Chair raises the query as to whether 
or not discussion on the floor would be 
included within the terms of such unan- 
imous consent. 

Mr. LANGER. The inquiry the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota wishes to make 
is whether or not the time of the Senator 
from Utah has again expired. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
was no limitation on his time under the 
unanimous consent to complete the read- 
ing of his statement. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I in- 
tend to be very brief in conclusion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator may proceed. 

Mr. WATKINS. In this measure it is 
also provided that all the property of the 
tribe shall be turned over to it on or be- 
fore December 31, 1956. At that time 
every law that has any effect upon them 
in the peculiar status of Indians will go 
out of existence so far as they are con- 
cerned. They will be free and clear. So 
there would be a complete break. 

I asked the indulgence of the Senate 
today in order that Senators might 
know that it is really an historic occa- 
sion when a committee is willing to re- 
port a bill of this kind. I feel that the 
climate in the Congress is right to have 
a measure of this kind finally adopted. 

I thank Members of the Senate for 
their willingness to allow me to make 
this statement. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point as a part of my remarks the 
seme of what I had intended to 
read. 

There being no objection, the remain- 
der of the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

We have paid into the Treasury the funds 
in satisfaction of that judgment, and no 
new appropriation is necessary. We are now 
willing to pay this money over to the tribe, 
but like any judgment debtor, we demand a 
full release and satisfaction of our obliga- 
tion to our creditor which in this instance 
is the Menominee Tribe of Wisconsin. 

In explanation of the bill, I would like to 
set forth for your consideration a section-by- 
section analysis of what is proposed to ac- 
complish withdrawal: 

Section 2 contains a definition of terms 
for the purpose of this act. 

Section 3 sets forth the prescribed method 
of (a) closing the rolls; (b) applying for 
enrollment; (c) appeals on applications. 
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The section further provides that after clo- 
sure of the rolls and final determination of 
the members of the tribe, a certificate of 
beneficial interest shall be issued to each 
such member by the tribe, and that the said 
interest shall be inheritable under the laws 
of the State of Wisconsin and shall be alien- 
able only in accordance with such regula- 
tions as may be adopted by the tribe. 

Section 4 repeals section 6 of the act of 
June 15, 1934, which said act prescribes the 
method of appealing from decisions on en- 
rollment. The said section 6 had been re- 
pealed by implication by the act of 1939; 
however, it was felt by the commitee ad- 
visable to remove all doubt left by that im- 
plication and specifically repeal the said sec- 
tion to avoid any doubt in the administra- 
tion of this law. 

Section 5 of this bill prescribes that all 
services, management, etc., conducted by the 
Menominee agency shall be paid for by tribal 
funds from and after the date of enactment. 
This tribe has for a number of years paid 
the great majority of these services. How- 
ever, as of this date the Federal Government 
appropriates approximately $84,000 per year 
in gratuity funds for this tribe, principally 
for the construction and maintenance of 
roads. This function should be assumed and 
paid for by the tribe as have the functions 
of health, education, welfare, etc. 

Section 6 provides that the Secretary shall, 
as soon as practicable after enactment, pay 
over to each enrolled member the sum of 
$1,500 out of the funds now on deposit in 
the Treasury in trust for the use and benefit 
of the tribe, and further provides that a like 
sum be paid to those persons whose appli- 
cations for enrollment are subsequently ap- 
proved. It is provided under this section 
that all payment under per capita distribu- 
tion be made first from funds now on deposit 
in the Treasury drawing 5 percent interest. 

Section 7 authorizes the tribe to select and 
employ professional assistance in the way of 
tax and management consultants to advise 
them preparatory to the submission to the 
Secretary of a plan for future control of the 
tribal property and the service functions now 
conducted or under supervision of the Gov- 
ernment. It specifies that the reports of 
these said specialists shall be completed not 
later than December 31, 1954, in order that 
there be sufficient time after those reports 
are surrendered in which to formulate and 
submit a plan to the Secretary before the 
arrival of the termination date. 

Section 8 directs the tribe to formulate and 
submit to the Secretary said plan or plans 
for withdrawal, and further provides that 
the responsibility of the Government to fur- 
nish supervision and services to this tribe, 
because of their status as Indians, shall cease 
on December 31, 1956, or at such earlier time 
as may be agreed upon by the tribe and 
Secretary. 

Section 9 authorizes the Secretary and di- 
rects him to transfer on or before the above- 
described date the title to the property, both 
real and personal, which may then be held in 
trust. ‘This section further provides that the 
tribe may request transfer to a corporation 
or organization composed of the tribe, there- 
by allowing the tribe to determine whether 
or not this reservation shall remain intact 
as a unit or divided and distributed per 
capita. The legislation does not prescribe 
the manner of final disposition of the prop- 
erty, but rather leaves up to the tribe the 
right to designate the manner of transfer. 

Section 10 provides income-tax relief to the 
members of the tribe for cash distribution 
under this act. This act does not provide 
the members of the tribe with an exemption 
for so much of that distribution as consists 
of a share of any interest earned on the 1950 
judgment fund. The section does provide 
that for the purposes of computation of cap- 
ital gains or losses, the value of said tax- 
payers’ interest shall be taken as of the date 
title is transferred by the United States. 
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Section 11 terminates the application, to 
the members of this tribe, of any statutes of 
the United States and any rules and regula- 
tions of any agencies of the United States 
and of any State, Territory, or the District 
of Columbia applicable to Indians because 
of their status as Indians. 

Section 12 gives the Secretary authority 
to promulgate rules to carry out this act 
and section 13 is the standard savings clause. 

I have just touched upon the history of 
this tribe and the very favorable advance- 
ment which they have made. I have ex- 
plained quite completely section by section 
the effect of this proposed bill. From the 
testimony before the Indian Affairs Subcom- 
mittee over the years I have become ac- 
quainted with the great variance in the 
problems of each and every Indian tribe in 
America. Possibly some tribes can be dealt 
with similarly; however, the problems pro- 
posed by the organization and the industry 
of the Menominee Tribe of Wisconsin neces- 
sitates a private bill for their withdrawal. 
We have presented to the Senate such a bill 
which is designed to give to these people the 
assets to which they are entitled and the 
first-class citizenship which they have shown 
their competency to receive. In return for 
these, the Government now asks a release 
from its job as guardian and an assumption 
by the Indians of the duties which accom- 
pany citizenship. 

As long as we here in Congress continue 
to pass per capita payment bills as we have 
in the past—paying over trustee funds to 
Indian tribes ready for withdrawal and con- 
tinue to vote gratuity funds—we will never 
be able to obtain the cooperation from said 
tribes, necessary to accomplish withdrawal 
of Federal supervision over them. The time 
has come for us to make good on over a cen- 
tury of promises to make first-class citizens 
of Indians and remove Federal supervision 
over them. I urgently request passage by 
this body of Calendar No. 583 (H. R. 2828 
as amended) without further amendment. 


Mr. WATKINS. I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understood that the Senator from 
New Jersey asked permission to return 
to Calendar No. 583, House bill 2828. 
The Chair would like to be enlightened. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. The Chair is 
correct, I now withhold my objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the first com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I listened 
with interest to the fine statement by 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. WATKINS], 
in which he complimented the character, 
ability, and fine physical and mental 
condition of the Menominees. If Sena- 
tors had seen them in the anteroom to- 
day, they would agree with everything 
the Senator from Utah said. 

I had little or no notice about this bill 
coming up. I was called out of the 
Chamber by that fine group of Menomi- 
nees. They were dressed as well as any 
Member of the Senate, and used the 
English language as well as we do. They 
said, “There is little difference between 
us and Senator WATKINS in relation to 
the matter which we understand is com- 
ing up. We would like to ask you to 
object to the consideration of the bill 
so that it may go over until Monday.” 

As indicated by the Senator from 
Utah, the difference is a matter of 2 
years on the question of liquidating prac- 
tically $100 million. I do not know why 
the Menominees made the request, be- 
cause I did not have time to go into the 
subject. The Senator from Utah indi- 
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cated that they had about $75 million or 
$80 million worth of real estate, timber, 
mills, and so forth, and that they had 
accumulated in the Treasury of the 
United States several million dollars in 
cash. 

I consulted the Senator from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. Cooper] and suggested to 
him that I objected to consideration of 
the bill today. The purpose is not to 
throw a monkey wrench into the ma- 
chinery. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I may say that another 
objection to consideration of the bill has 
been filed with the calendar committee. 

Mr. WILEY. I wished to express my 
position clearly. For a long time I have 
been in favor of getting the Indians out 
from under Government supervision, be- 
cause they are grown men and women, 
capable of looking after themselves. 
However, they have been wards of the 
Government. There is practically $100 
million involved. I ean readily under- 
stand why these people might very well 
ask that the liquidation be delayed until 
1958, rather than to be released from 
Government ervision in 1956. I have 
not had time study the question. I 
should like to have consideration of the 
bill postponed until Monday. In the 
meantime it is hoped that the Menomi- 
nees may have an opportunity to consult 
with the Senator from Utah and effectu- 
ate a compromise with respect to the 
date of liquidation. 

I agree fully with everything the Sen- 
ator from Utah has said. I compliment 
him. on the fine statement and on a job 
well done. What is more, I compliment 
him upon possessing a fine intellect 
which can see facts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER in the chair). Objection 
is heard. The bill will be passed over. 


CLARIFICATION OF STATUS OF 
MINING CLAIMS 


The bill (S. 1397) to clarify the status 
of mining claims in areas held under an 
oil-and-gas prospecting permit or lease 
and to encourage the exploration and 
development of fissionable source min- 
erals was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object—and I shall 
not object—will the Senator from Colo- 
rado give an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. . Mr. President, in Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, Utah, and Colorado 
there is an area known as the Colorado 
Plateau. It is interesting now because 
it is the principal domestic source of fis- 
sionable material for our atomic energy 
program. About 15 years ago there was 
discovered quite a little vanadium ore, 
with which uranium ore is often asso- 
ciated. A great many people commenced 
to locate vanadium mining claims, 

Later on the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion urged miners to go on the Colorado 
Plateau to establish mining claims in 
an attempt to build up a larger produc- 
tion of fissionable materials. The min- 
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ers flocked there and located many min- 
ing claims. 

Unfortunately, hundreds of those 
claims were located on lands known to 
be valuable for oil and gas or on lands 
included in oil and gas leases or on lands 
as to which application had been made 
for oil and gas leases. So, under the 
rulings of the Department of the Inte- 
rior, those mining claims were invalid. 
The miners went there and spent their 
money and their time making locations. 
The end result was that in the area 
which I have described there was a con- 
flict between the oil and gas leases and 
mining claims. The point was how to 
resolve the conflict. 

I believe the pending bill resolves it 
very nicely. If a mining claim is first 
in point of time, assuming it is valid 
under the laws of the United States and 
of the States, it is not affected by -the 
bill. If it is second in point of time, as- 
suming that it was on property subject 
to a valid oil and gas lease, the mining 
claim is validated, provided it has other- 
wise complied with the mining laws. No 
harm is done, because in that case the 
claim to the oil and gas is denied, and 
the oil and gas would then be subject to 
the oil and gas leases. So the owner of 
the oil and gas lease is not hurt. 

Under the Atomic Energy Act, the 
Atomic Energy Commission has, I under- 
stand, made some leases for uranium, 
and I believe it intends to make others. 
We make it very clear that we are not 
doing anything in the bill to interfere 
with whatever the Commission has a 
right to do in those respects. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I thank the distinguished Senator from 
Colorado for his very able explanation. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in addition to the splendid state- 
ment made by the Senator from Colo- 
rado in support of the measure, I wish 
to say that this is one measure which 
has the unanimous support of every 
member of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. Determining the 
basis of the claims is a simple act of jus- 
tice, and will tend to increase the output 
of fissionable materials, which are so 
badly needed. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, much 
of the area which will be covered by the 
act is in the State of Utah, in the south- 
eastern section of the State. In that 
area of Utah there are immense acreages 
on which miners are finding fissionable 
materials. That is where some of the 
difficulties"have arisen which gave rise 
to the drafting of an act of this kind. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That is correct. 

Mr. WATKINS. The people of Utah 
are very much interested in having the 
bill passed. It is an act of fair play, and 
the bill should be enacted as soon as 
possible. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
ebjection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the expla- 
nations of the bill have been very help- 
ful. Nevertheless we have found it very 
difficult to study it. The report was 
made available only yesterday. I should 
like particularly to have an opportunity 
to make inquiry of the Atomic Energy 
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Commission as to its attitude toward 
the bill after amendments have been 
adopted. Until we have a clear under- 
standing of the bill in the legislative 
review committee of the minority, I must 
ask that the bill go over. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator withhold his 
objection for a moment? 

Mr. GORE. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Of 
course, we are anxious that every Sena- 
tor satisfy himself with respect to the 
matter. The bill is important to ura- 
nium mining. I am sure it will stand 
whatever test or whatever inquiry may 
be made. I am sure the Atomic Energy 
Commission will say the bill will correct 
a bad situation and will permit more 
extensive mining operations of fission- 
able materials. 

The bill is very essential. The matter 
was fully explored by the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. The com- 
mittee held long hearings. It has given 
everyone an opportunity to be heard. 
The fact that difficulties were caused by 
oil leases was surprising to all of us, 
because the leases themselves state that 
they do not affect mineral mining. How- 
ever, we found some defects in the law 
which had to be clarified, and this is a 
clarifying bill. 

It does not change the purposes of 
the Oil and Gas Leasing Act in any par- 
ticular. It simply clarifies the situation 
as we thought it was already clarified. 
If the Senator from Tennessee is to make 
some inquiries, I hope he will move very 
rapidly and expeditiously, because it is 
a matter of grave importance and a 
matter that should be decided and re- 
solved at the earliest possible moment. 

There is a companion bill being con- 
sidered in the House, and I am informed 
that it is likely to be considered proba- 
bly on the Unanimous-Consent Calendar. 

All I want to do is to emphasize what 
has already been said about the emer- 
gency nature of the proposed legislation. 

Mr. GORE. The statement of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Colorado illus- 
trates further the complicated nature 
of the pending bill. I shall certainly 
comply with the Senator’s request to 
make expeditious inquiry. 

The responsibility of the Members 
serving on the Calendar Committee may 
not be so heavy, but in some respecis 
they are onerous. Nevertheless, when a 
complicated bill such as this appears on 
the calendar, with the report being avail- 
able only 1 day before the calendar is 
called, and when the calendar itself con- 
tains a great number of bills, it is rather 
difficult to satisfy one’s curiosity about 
it. That is true particularly in view of 
the fact that the report does not con- 
tain a recommendation from the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield to me? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. BARRETT. I may say that the 
subcommittee of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs gave this mat- 
ter extended consideration, and repre- 
sentatives of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission appeared before the subcommit- 
tee a good many times. They went into 
the matter very thoroughly. They stated 
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positively—not once, but several times— 
that they had no objection to this 
measure. 

I also wish to call the attention of 
the distinguished Senator to the fact 
that in order to protect their rights to 
control fissionable materials, I submitted 
an amendment, prepared by the Atomic 
Energy Commission, which appears in 
the bill beginning in line 23, on page 5, 
and reads as follows: 

The rights under any mining claim given 
force and effect by this act shall also be sub- 
ject. to the reservation to the United States 
specified in section 5 (b) (7) of of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946, as amended, 


With that provision in the bill, I am 
sure the rights of the Atomic Energy 
Commission will be adequately protected, 
and that the representatives of the Com- 
mission so considered the matter. 

I may also say that section 2 of the bill 
is an amendment which I offered in the 
committee. It preserves the rights of 
the Atomic Energy Commission to issue 
leases or make contracts in the future 
on lands covered by oil and gas leases, 

So all the rights of the Atomic Energy 
Commission are adequately preserved 
and protected by the bill. 

I am sure that if the Senator from 
Tennessee insists, the Commission will 
so advise him. 

Mr. GORE. As the Senator knows, 
the bill is rather extensively amended. 
If the report had contained a recom- 
mendation from the Atomic Energy 
Commission of the bill as amended, I 
dare say that no doubts would have been 
raised in my mind. But since the bill 
is so extensively amended and since the 
amendments are to a very complicated 
bill, I would feel better, and I think it 
would be in the interest of a more full 
and fair consideration of the bill, to have 
the recommendations of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission with respect to this bill, 
as amended, before it is passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the 5-minute rule, the time of the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask that 
the bill go over. 

Mr. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee withhold 
his request that the bill go over 

Mr. GORE. I withhold it. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I 
should like to say that the extensive 
amendment of the bill is the result of 
rewriting the bill, which was done by 
my colleague the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. Jonnson] and myself, in order to 
meet, insofar as possible, the points 
raised at the hearings. 

As I recall it, a representative of the 
Atomic Energy Commission was present 
at all the meetings. I ask the Senator 
from Wyoming if that is correct. 

Mr. BARRETT. That is correct; and 
I believe we had as many as 8 or 10 
meetings. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, if assur- 
ance is given by either the Senator from 
Colorado or the Senator from Wyoming 
that the Atomic Energy Commission ap- 
proves the bill, as amended, I shall not 
object. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I have no hesitation 
whatever in saying that Mr. Johnson, 
representing the Atomic Energy Com- 
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mission, Director of Raw Materials, was 
present a number of times during the 
consideration of the bill. To me there is 
not the slightest doubt that he approves 
the bill. I do not have the slightest hesi- 
tation in saying so. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I concur completely in the state- 
ment made by my colleague. I know 
that Mr. Jesse Johnson, who represents 
the Atomic Energy Commission, supports 
the program. I do not understand why 
there is not a statement to that effect in 
the report. That surprises me. I know 
it must have been an oversight by the 
person who prepared the report, because 
I know that Mr. Jesse Johnson, who is 
in charge of this matter, is in complete 
accord with the action taken by the 
committee. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, let me say that I have 
no hesitancy in stating that the state- 
ments made by both Senators from Colo- 
rado are entirely correct. It is my dis- 
tinct impression that the bill is entirely 
satisfactory to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield to me? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. : 

Mr. GORE. No assurance that the 
Atomic Energy Commission could give 
would be more persuasive that the assur- 
ance which has been given by these dis- 
tinguished Members of the Senate. So, 
Mr. President, I withdraw my objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I wish 
to ask a question of the junior Senator 
from Colorado. Under the provisions of 
the bill, the oil and gas on the claims 
which are in controversy are reserved to 
the United States, are they not? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That is correct. 

Mr. BARRETT. The bill states spe- 
cifically that the rights of the lessees un- 
der the Mineral Leasing Act to explore 
for oil shall be protected, as regards their 
right to use the surface for such pur- 
poses as may be necessary to carry on 
drilling operations and the production of 
oil, if oil is encountered. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I think the provisions 
of the bill spell that out. 

Mr. BARRETT. Since the oil and gas 
are reserved to the United States, is it 
the opinion of the Senator from Colorado 
that under the provisions of this bill, 
future lessees from the United States will 
also have the right to use so much of the 
surface of the lands as may be in conflict 
with the mining claims that are revived 
by the bill for the purpose of doing the 
same thing, namely, to carry on their 
drilling operations and to explore and to 
erect improvements on the land, in con- 
nection with the production of oil? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I think that unless 
there is a mining claim that is first in 
time—which is not affected by this bill 
I am sure a mining claim coming on a 
lease later on will be subject to the pro- 
visions of the bill. 

Mr. BARRETT. That is not precisely 
the point I had in mind. 

But since the bill itself preserves to the 
United States the right to own the oil and 
gas under these lands, notwithstanding 
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the fact that a mining claim might be 
perfected with a reservation of the oil 
and gas, and also, along with that, since 
the Government has the right to give the 
lessee of the land the right to use the 
surface, or as much of it as might be 
necessary, without unduly interfering 
with the operations of the locater of the 
mining claim, in order to explore and 
develop the lands and to bring the pro- 
duction to the surface and to the market, 
do I correctly understand that it is the 
position of the Senator from Colorado 
that in that situation there is no attempt 
by means of the bill to interfere with 
existing provisions of law in the Mineral 
Leasing Act which would guarantee the 
right of the United States to give such 
privileges to the holders of future oil and 
gas leases? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. If I correctly under- 
stand what the distinguished Senator 
from Wyoming has said, I believe that 
right is covered by the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the. present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 1397) 
to clarify the status of mining claims in 
areas held under an oil and gas pros- 
pecting permit or lease and to encourage 
the exploration and development of fis- 
sionable source minerals which had been 
reported from the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs with an amend- 
ment, to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert: 


That section 17 of the act entitled “An 
act to promote the mining of coal, phos- 
phate, oil, oil shale, gas, and sodium on the 
public domain,” approved February 25, 1920, 
as amended (30 U. S. C. 226), is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“17. (c) Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, a mining claim located for 
valuable deposits of minerals subsequent to 
December 31, 1938, and prior to March 20, 
1953, upon land which was known to be val- 
uable for oil or gas or which was included 
within a prior valid oil and gas lease or 
valid application or offer for such lease 
(whether or not such land was known to be 
valuable for oil or gas) shall be valid under 
the general mining laws if such mining claim 
would be valid except for the fact that it was 
located upon such land, but the rights ac- 
cruing to the owner of any such mining 
claim under this act shall be subject to any 
valid prior or intervening rights of others 
under laws of the United States, and shall 
be subject to reservation to the United States 
of all deposits of oil and gas, together with 
the right to dispose of all such deposits and 
the right of the United States, its lessees, 
permittees, and licensees, to enter upon the 
land covered by such mining claim to pros- 
pect for, mine treat, store, and remove such 
oil or gas, and to use so much of the sur- 
face and subsurface of such mining claim 
as may be necessary for such purposes, and 
the right, under and pursuant to any valid 
oil and gas lease issued prior to the date 
of enactment of this act, of the United 
States, its lessees, permittees, and licensees 
to enter upon such land and to use so much 
of the surface and subsurface of such claim 
as may be necessary for the purpose of 
prospecting for, mining, treating, storing, 
and removing oil and gas on and from other 
lands of the United States: Provided, how- 
ever, That in order to obtain the benefits 
of this act, the owner of any such mining 
claim shall, not later than 120 days after 
the date of enactment of this act, post on 
such claim in the manner required for post- 
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ing notice of location of mining claims and 
file for record in the office where the notice 
or certification of location of such claim is 
of record an amended notice of location of 
such claim stating that such notice is filed 
pursuant to the provisions of this act and 
for the purpose of obtaining the benefits 
thereof. A patent may be issued under the 
general mining laws for land included within 
any mining claim described in the first 
sentence of this paragraph but any such pat- 
ent shall contain appropriate provisions de- 
claring the patentee's intérests and those of 
his successors to be subject to the reserva- 
tions provided in the first sentence of this 
paragraph, in addition to any reservation or 
reservations required by any other provision 
or provisions of law. 

“Any withdrawal or reservation of land 
made after the location upon such land of 
any mining claim to which the preceding 
paragraph is applicable is hereby modified 
and amended so that the effect of such with- 
drawal or reservation upon such mining 
claim shall be the same as if the land upon 
which such mining claim was located, at the 
time of the location of such claim, had not 
been known to be valuable for oil or gas or 
included within a prior valid oil and gas lease 
or valid application or offer for such lease 
(whether or not such land was known to be 
valuable for oil or gas). 

“With respect to any mining claim to which 
this subsection is applicable labor performed 
or improvements made upon or for the bene- 
fit of such mining claim after the location 
thereof shall be recognized for all purposes 
to the same extent as labor performed and 
improvements made upon or for the benefit 
of other mining claims under the general 
mining laws of the United States. 

“The rights under any mining claim given 
force and effect by this act shall also be 
subject to the reservation to the United 
States specified in section 5 (b) (7) of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1946, as amended.” 

Sec. 2. Except as section 1 hereof provides 
for (a) validation of certain mining claims 
located on lands described in section 1 of 
this act (b) the modification and amend- 
ment of certain withdrawals or reservations 
of land, nothing in this act shall affect any 
power or authority duly vested in the Atomic 
Energy Commission or any other agency. de- 
partment, or officer of the United States to 
make leases, withdrawals, reservations, or 
other arrangements with respect to source 
materials as defined in section 5 (b) (1) of 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, as amended. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to clarify the status of mining 
claims on land known to be valuable for 
oil or gas or included in oil and gas leases, 
or applications or offers for such leases, 
and for other purposes.” 


ANNUITIES TO RETIRED COMPTROL- 
LERS GENERAL—BILL PASSED 
OVER 


The bill (H. R. 5228) to amend section 
303 of the Budget and Accounting Act, 
1921 (42 Stat. 23) was announced as next 
in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, by re- 
quest of the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Witt14Ms], I ask that the bill go over. 

Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kentucky withhold the 
objection for a moment? 

Mr. COOPER. I do. 
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Mr. HOEY. I wish to say, with refer- 
ence to the bill, that it passed the House 
of Representatives, under suspension of 
the rule. Speaker Martin and Mr. HAL- 
LECK, of the majority, and Mr. RAYBURN 
and Mr. McCormack, of the minority, all 
joined in having the rule suspended; and 
the bill was passed by practically unani- 
mous vote. 

The bill also has the unanimous vote 
of the Senate Committee on Government 
Operations. 

This morning I discussed the matter 
with the distinguished senior Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS]. Head- 
vised me that he would enter the objec- 
tion; but he also said it would be en- 
tirely agreeable to him to have the bill 
taken up on Monday—and it is believed 
that the bill will be passed in a short 
time—and that then he would have an 
opportunity to present his objection. 

I have discussed this matter with the 
distinguished acting majority leader, the 
senior Senator from California [Mr. 
KNOWLAND], and I believe that arrange- 
ment will be effective. I wished to men- 
tion it at this time. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Reserving the right 
to object, I may say to the distinguished 
Senator from North Carolina that when 
he spoke to me about this bill I assured 
him I would take the matter up early in 
the week with the policy committee, and 
that I could see no reason why we could 
not take up the bill, with the assurance 
that it would not take a great amount of 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


CREATION OF CORREGIDOR-BA- 
TAAN MEMORIAL COMMISSION 


The bill (S. 1744) to create a commis- 
sion to be known as the Corregidor- 
Bataan Memorial Commission was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr.POTTER. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the sponsor of the bill, or 
someone who is familiar with it, why this 
cannot be handled by the American Bat- 
tle Monuments Commission, rather than 
by establishing a new commission. 

Mr. WILEY. It probably could be 
handled in that way. It was thought 
that in the interest of our relations with 
the Philippines that the proposed com- 
mission would get in contact with a simi- 
lar commission from the Philippines, and 
together they would arrive at conclu- 
sions as to what recommendation should 
be made as to the nature of the monu- 
ment. 

All of us know, of course, what Cor- 
regidor means in our history. I think 
this might be said to be among the ex- 
tracurricular activities in the handling 
of our foreign relations which really 
make for better international feeling. 
The commission created by the Congress 
of the United States would contact the 
commission created by the Philippine 
Government and discuss plans for the 
erection of a monument on Corregidor. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly would not object to placing a suit- 
able memorial in the Philippines, at Cor- 
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regidor, but I think one of the great ob- 
jections to the creation of a new commis- 
sion, irrespective of how laudable the 
purpose of its creation may be, is that 
there is a commission already established 
which has authority and responsibility 
to carry out the very objective which is 
now sought to be attained through the 
creation of another commission. Be- 
cause of that, I shall have to object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold his objection for a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. POTTER. I withhold the objec- 
tion temporarily. 

Mr. WILEY. The Senator from 
Michigan no doubt understands that the 
members of the proposed commision are 
not to be paid salaries. The bill calls 
‘for no appropriation, and no expense is 
involved. I may say that in the House 
of Representatives Mr. RICHARDS intro- 
duced a similar bill. In the minds of 
those of us who have given considera- 
tion to the subject it was thought that it 
would be a good gesture, particularly at 
this time, when the Philippine Islands 
themselves are so to speak, on the outer 
ramparts in the Far East. 

Mr. POTTER. I say to the distin- 
guished Senator from Wisconsin that I 
have a high regard for the citizens of 
the Philippines, but if we were to carry 
the principle to its ultimate conclusion, 
the principle underlying the bill, we 
would establish commissions in practi- 
cally every country for the purpose of 
doing what the American Battle Monu- 
ments Commission is authorized to do. 
Since there is a commission authorized 
to carry out the very program which the 
Senator from Wisconsin is advocating, I 
think it folly to confuse the situation by 
the creation of another commission. 

Mr. WILEY. There is something to 
that argument, but I think the Philip- 
pines present a unique problem, which 
calls for special treatment. Everyone 
realizes what Corregidor means in our 
history, and also what it has meant in 
the history of the Philippines. The pro- 
posal represents merely a step in what 
we consider to be the proper direction. 
The idea was that the monument would 
be built through public subscription by 
the American people and by the people 
of the Philippines, who were to be called 
upon to assist in the project. But the 
thought, first, was that this commission, 
in conjunction with the Government of 
the Philippines, could cooperate to cre- 
ate the sentiment, the spirit, or what- 
ever one may wish to call it, and capital- 
ize on it, in the hope that it would make 
for better international relations from 
the human standpoint. That is why the 
bill was introduced. 

Mr. POTTER. There is in the Philip- 
pines an office of the Battle Monuments 
Commission, and I am certain that we 
should have their recommendations as 
to the establishment of a new commis- 
sion to carry out the job which the Battle 
Monuments Commission is authorized to 
do and for which it is responsible. While 
the arguments advanced by the distin- 
guished Senator from Wisconsin are very 
persuasive, I still must ask that the bill 
go over. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor at this point a brief state- 
ment on this subject. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY REGARDING THE 
CORREGIDOR-~BATAAN MEMORIAL COMMISSION 


S. 1744 authorizes the President to ap- 
point a commission of nine members, three 
each from the Senate, the House, and from 
members of the public, to be known as the 
Corregidor-Bataan Memorial Commission. 
The Commission will serve without pay and 
for a period of 4 years. In cooperation with 
any similar agency which the Philippine 
Government may create, the Commission's 
task will be to study, and report on the pos- 
sible location and erection of a replica of 
the Statute of Liberty or other suitable 
memorial on the island of Corregidor in 
Manila Bay. 

The Commission is directed to report to 
the President within 1 year after its appoint- 
ment on the results of its activities and this 
report is to be transmitted to the Congress. 
No appropriations are requested for the erec- 
tion of the memorial. 

Corregidor, the Senate will recall, was the 
scene of a brave and magnificent fight by 
American and Philippine soldiers, sailors, and 
marines against overwhelming odds. A 
memorial there would be a fitting symbol of 
the debt we owe to the valiant men who laid 
down their lives for us in the Philippines 
during World War II. Such a monument 
would also symbolize the close friendship 
between the Philippines and the United 
States. 


JOINT OPERATION OF NOGALES 
SANITATION PROJECT BY INTER- 
NATIONAL BOUNDARY AND 
WATER COMMISSION 


The bill (S. 498) to authorize an agree- 
ment between the United States and 
Mexico for the joint operation and main- 
tenance by the International Boundary 
and Water Commission, United States 
and Mexico, of the Nogales sanitation 
project, and for other purposes, was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
State is authorized, notwithstanding any 
other provision of law and subject to the 
conditions provided in this act, to enter into 
an agreement with the appropriate official 
or Officials of the United Mexican States for 
the operation and maintenance by the In- 
ternational Boundary and Water Commission, 
United States and Mexico, of the Nogales 
sanitation project, located at Nogales, Ariz., 
and Nogales, Sonora, Mexico, heretofore con- 
structed by the said Commission, which 
agreement shall contain such provisions re- 
lating to a division between the two Gov- 
ernments of the costs of such operation and 
maintenance, or of the work involved there- 
in, as may be recommended by said Com- 
mission and approved by the Government 
of Mexico and by the Secretary of State on 
behalf of the Government of the United 
States: Provided, That no such agreement 
shall be entered into until the governing 
body of the city of Nogales, Ariz., has given 
assurances satisfactory to the Secretary of 
State that it will, so long as such agree- 
ment remains in force, contribute an equita- 
ble proportion, as determined by the United 
States section of said Commission, subject 
to the approval of the Secretary of State, 
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of the costs of such operation and mainte- 
nance allocated to the United States. 

Sec, 2. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated to the United States section, Inter- 
national Boundary and Water Commission, 
United States and Mexico, such sums as may 
be necessary to defray such costs as may 
accrue to the United States arising out of 
any such agreement for the operation and 
maintenance of such project: Provided, That 
funds heretofore appropriated to the Depart- 
ment of State under the heading “Interna- 
tional Boundary and Water Commission, 
United States and Mexico”, shall be available 
for expenditure for the purposes of this act: 
Provided further, That any moneys received 
from the United Mexican States under the 
terms of any such agreement shall be avail- 
able for expenditure in connection with any 
appropriations which may be available or 
which may be made for the purposes of this 
act: And provided further, That moneys re- 
ceived from the city of Nogales, Ariz., pur- 
suant to the provisions of this act shall be 
available for expenditure in connection with 
any appropriations which may be available 
or which may be made available for the pur- 
poses of this act. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point a statement 
prepared by me on the subject of the 
Nogales sanitation project. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY ON NOGALES 
SANITATION PROJECT 


Senate bill 498 authorizes the Secretary 
of State to enter into an agreement with 
Mexico looking toward the operation and 
maintenance of the Nogales Sanitation proj- 
ect by the International Boundary and 
Water Commission, United States and Mex- 
ico. The Commission built the project and 
the costs were devided equally between the 
United States and Mexico. The United 
States share of the burden was borne by the 
Federal Government. 

The project is now nearing completion 
and the problem of maintenance and opera- 
tion has to be settled. Past experience with 
similar border communities has shown that 
because of the international character of 
the problem and the technical experience 
of the Boundary Commission, operation of 
the facilities by the latter was the most 
adequate solution. Such operation was au- 
thorized by the 81st Congress for like proj- 
ects at Douglas, Ariz., and Calexico, Calif., 
and has proven successful. The Committee 
on Foreign Relations recommends that the 
same solution be applied to the Nogales 
project. 

The bill also authorizes the appropriation 
of such sums as may be necessary to pay the 
United States share of this operation. The 
Department of State estimates that the an- 
nual cost will be about $15,000 for the next 
10 years with Mexico paying half of this 
amount. The city of Nogales is. to pay 75 
percent of the United States cost, this mak- 
ing the estimated annual cost to the Federal 
Government approximately $1,875. Since 
the Federal Government has spent about 
$235,000 building the facility, the amount 
seems reasonable to protect and safeguard 
the Federal investment in the Nogales Sani- 
tation project. The identical bill, Senate 
bill 960, was passed by the Senate last year 
but died in the House. 


TOLL BRIDGE ACROSS ST. MARYS 
RIVER, MICH. 

The bill (H. R. 4302) to revive and 

reenact the act entitled “An act author- 

izing the State of Michigan, acting 
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through the International Bridge Au- 
thority of Michigan, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a toll bridge or series 
of bridges, causeways, and approaches 
thereto, across the St. Marys River, from 
a point in or near the city of Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich., to a point in the Province 
of Ontario, Canada,” approved Decem- 
ber 16, 1940, was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor at this point a statement 
prepared by me on the bill just passed. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY ON H. R. 4302, 
RELATING TO A BRIDGE ACROSS THE ST. Marys 
River, MICH. 

House bill 4302 provides for the reenact- 
ment of Public Law 889, 76th Congress, ap- 
proved on December 16, 1940. That act au- 
thorized the State of Michigan, acting 
through the International Bridge Authority 
of Michigan, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a toll bridge across the St. Marys 
River near Sault Ste. Marie in Michigan. 
The authority, however, lapsed because con- 
struction was not begun within 1 year of 
the date of passage of that act. 

Because of traffic congestion in that area, 
Michigan has reactivated the International 
Bridge Authority and would like to press 
ahead with plans for relieving this situation 
by a bridge across the St. Marys River to 
Ontario. Since this bridge would connect 
the United States with a foreign country, 
congressional authorization is required. 
H. R. 4302, therefore, reestablishes this au- 
thority. The authorization contained in the 
bill will lapse unless the construction of the 
bridge is begun within 3 years and com- 
pleted within 6 after passage of this bill. 
No Federal moneys are involved in the con- 
struction. 

The House has already passed this bill, 
which is supported by the executive branch. 
I urge the Senate to follow suit. This bill 
is substantially similar to many other such 
measures approving bridges across boundary 
waters previously approved by the Congress, 


CONSTRUCTION COST ADJUST- 
MENTS WITH GREENFIELDS DIVI- 
SION, SUN RIVER IRRIGATION 
PROJECT, MONTANA 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the first of the bills pre- 
viously passed to the foot of the calen- 
dar. 

The bill (H. R. 1991) relating to cer- 
tain construction cost adjustments in 
connection with the Greenfields division 
of the Sun River irrigation project, 
Mont., was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. Mr. President, 
may we have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the bill is to correct an obvi- 
ous error which was made in fixing the 
costs of construction of the Greenfields 
Division of the Sun River irrigation 
project in Montana. It is an error which 
should have been corrected at the time 
of construction, but it was not. Other 
problems have been corrected in this 
manner. Construction problems con- 
cerning reclamation projects similar to 
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those encountered in this instance have 
been considered heretofore, and this par- 
ticular correction has the approval of the 
Department of the Interior. I can see 
no reason why anyone should object to 
it. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Idaho. 

Mr. WELKER. Does the bill provide 
for a reference of controversies to the 
United States Court of Claims, or to 
some other court that might adjudicate 
them, or is some other method of ad- 
justment provided? 

Mr. MURRAY. No. The bill has ref- 
erence to the construction of the Sun 
River irrigation project in Montana. It 
affects the Greenfields division of that 
project. In the course of construction, 
mistakes were made which should not 
have been made—obvious errors, ac- 
cording to the report of the Department 
of the Interior, which should have been 
corrected at the time, but which were 
not so corrected. The pending bill is 
like other bills which have been con- 
sidered and passed. A similar bill was 
considered just ahead of this. The bill 
preceding this was similar in character. 
There were no objections in that in- 
stance. This bill was approved by 
unanimous vote of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, and it has 
the approval of the Interior Department. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield to the Senator 
from Wyoming. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask if it is not true that 
the situation which made this bill nec- 
essary is substantially as follows: 

The Bureau of Reclamation and its 
engineers were on the project and rec- 
ommended that a canal be built at a 
certain location. The settlers objected 
to the recommendation of the engineers 
and stated very positively that the canal, 
if built in that location and in the man- 
ner proposed, would not serve any use- 
ful purpose. But, contrary to the rec- 
ommendation of the settlers on the proj- 
ect, the Bureau of Reclamation went 
ahead and constructed the canal, and 
in a few years the canal was found to be 
of no use whatsoever; it became utterly 
useless. 

The purpose of this bill is to charge 
off the cost of the construction of the 
canal made against the wishes of the 
settlers on the project and to make the 
district whole because of the mistake 
made by the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Am I correct? 

Mr. MURRAY. The Senator from 
Wyoming is correct. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. WELKER. How much money is 
involved? 

Mr. MURRAY. The amount involved 
is $297,752. 

Mr. WELKER. Would the Senator 
have any objection to having a bill 
passed referring the matter to the Court 
of Claims or to a court of competent 
jurisdiction to pass upon the question? 
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Mr. MURRAY. I certainly do not 
think that would be the correct proce- 
dure. We are following the procedure 
which the Interior Department recom- 
mends and is the established method for 
correcting such errors. 

Mr. WELKER. Who is to ascertain 
the amount of the damage? 

Mr. MURRAY. The Department of 
the Interior. They are themselves seek- 
ing to correct the error. They recognize 
the error and claim it should have been 
corrected at the time of the construction. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator from Montana 
yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if the Senator is willing, I should 
like to make a very short statement as 
chairman of the committee, and I shall 
preface it with the statement that—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Montana has 
actually expired, under the 5-minute 
rule. So the Senator from Nebraska has 
the floor. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the procedure which the com- 
mittee is recommending in this bill is 
one which has been followed for years, 
ever since I have been a member of the 
committee, and ever since I have been 
a member of the Senate, since Janu- 
ary 1941. The amount involved is a 
little larger than it is in some cases, 
but the bill authorizes the Secretary of 
the Interior to make a reduction in the 
obligation to repay by the Greenville 
irrigation district in the amount of 
$297,752. That appears to be a large 
amount, but no money will be taken out 
of the Treasury. We are not giving the 
money to the settlers. The Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized not to col- 
lect it. 

It is my opinion that we shall never 
be able to collect the money, anyway. 
The committee feels that the action is 
justified because of the construction 
errors which have been made and the 
unnecessary costs incurred in the build- 
ing of the main canal. As a result, the 
canal had to be repaired once or twice, 
and finally it was abandoned and re- 
located, the cost being charged to the 
irrigation district. 

As the junior Senator from Wyoming 
stated, the settlers on the land objected 
strenuously to the proposed canal, in the 
first place, so the fault was entirely that 
of the engineers in the Department of 
the Interior. 

The Department has no objection to 
the enactment of the bill. The Budget 
Bureau does not object to the submis- 
sion of the Interior Department’s report 
to Congress, but states that the bill is 
not in accordance with the program of 
the President. The committee; how- 
ever, feels that the circumstances in 
2 case justify the enactment of the 

àll. 

In order to make the record com- 
plete, I will say that President Truman 
vetoed a similar bill, but I am inclined 
to think that if Congress sends the bill 
to the White House it will be or should 
be approved. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, can the 
Senator from Nebraska tell us why Pres- 
ident Truman vetoed the bill? 
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Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Because 
it was not in line with his policy at the 
time. That is all I know about it. 

Mr. WELKER. He certainly must 
have sent to Congress a veto message. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. I do not 
have it here. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of the 
bill? 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I ob- 
ject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The clerk will call the next bill which 
went to the foot of the calendar. 


DONATIONS FROM LATIN AMERICAN 
COUNTRIES AND OTHER SOURCES 
TO GORGAS MEMORIAL LABORA- 
TORY 


The bill (S. 1456) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to authorize a perma- 
nent annual appropriation for the main- 
tenance and operation of the Gorgas 
Memorial Laboratory,” approved May 
7, 1928, as amended, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask for 
an explanation of this bill. 

Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, I am 
very happy to inform the Senator from 
Tennessee that the purpose of the bill 
is to provide that donations for main- 
tenance of the Gorgas Memorial Lab- 
oratory may be accepted from Latin 
American countries and from other 
sources. Presently it is required that 
Latin American countries be asked for 
donations. Realistically, we find that 
the amounts of money donated by them 
have been very, very limited. Dona- 
tions were made mostly in the years 1929 
and 1931. The bill would change the 
situation so that the commission may 
ask, but the duty is not imposed upon 
it to ask, for donations. 

Mr. GORE. When I read the report 
the question came into my mind as to 
whether, under the procedure of accept- 
ing donations without requesting Latin 
America’s participation, it would result 
in less money being donated by Latin 
American countries. 

According to a letter which the com- 
mittee received from Thurston B. Mor- 
ton, Assistant Secretary of State, in the 
years 1929 and 1931 such donations 
amounted to $760 in one case and in the 
other case $1,150. Since that time no 
moneys have been forthcoming, even 
when requested from Latin American 
countries. 

Mr. GORE. Then the bill essentially 
makes it an American laboratory, and it 


removes the requirement that Latin. 


American countries furnish members of 
the board of directors? 

Mr. PURTELL. That is correct. 

Mr. GORE. Why is that desirable? 

Mr. PURTELL. I shall be very happy 
to read the report which we have from 
the Assistant Secretary of State. The 
original thought was that members of 
the board would be on the board because 
of donations made by Latin American 
countries. Since the moneys are not 
forthcoming, it is deemed advisable not 
to expect Latin American countries to 
have representation on the board. 
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Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Connecticut yield? 

Mr. PURTELL. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. The truth is that Latin 
American countries have not partici- 
pated to the extent hoped for in the be- 
ginning. We invited them to make con- 
tributions. If they make small contri- 
butions and, in addition to that, have a 
place on the board, i: creates an unhappy 
situation. 

The State Department feels very 
strongly that the present law should be 
amended. 

In 1928 the laboratory rendered won- 
derful service, particularly with refer- 
ence to tropical diseases. It was not 
until World War II, when our boys were 
scattered all over the world, that we 
realized the fine work the laboratory 
had been doing. 

I believe this will make for more effi- 
cient operation, and will save embarrass- 
ment, so far as our relations with some 
of the Latin American countries are con- 
cerned. 

Mr. GORE. I wish to assure the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Alabama 
that in asking for an explanation I was 
only seeking information which did not 
appear in the report. The information 
now before the Senate is sufficient, and I 
withdraw the objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 1456) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled 
“An act to authorize a permanent annual 
appropriation for the maintenance and op- 
eration of the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory, 
approved May 7, 1928, as amended, is hereby 
amended by striking out clauses (2) and (3) 
of section 1 of said act and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “and (2) that the said 
Gorgas Memorial Institute be, and it is here- 
by, authorized within its discretion, hence- 
forth to accept from any of the Latin Ameri- 
can Governments, or from any other sources, 
any funds which may be offered or given for 
the use of the Gorgas Memorial Institute 
for the maintenance and operation of the 
Gorgas Aemorial Laboratory, and for carry- 
ing on the work of said Laboratory wherever 
deemed by the said Institute to be necessary 
or desirable.” 


ISSUANCE OF PATENTS TO HOLDERS 
OF LAND UNDER COLOR OF TITLE 


The bili (H. R. 1308) to amend the 
Color of Title Act was announced as 
next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? . 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, may 
we have an explanation?’ 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. The pur- 
pose of this bill is to amend the existing 
Color of Title Act by liberalizing its pro- 
visions so as to expedite the issuance of 
patents to those who have a justified 
claim to lands held by them under claim 
or color of title. 

Under the present law, patents may be 
issued to claimants holding lands under 
color of title if such claimants have held 
such lands in good faith and in peace- 
ful adverse possession for 20 years, and 
have made valuable improvements or re- 
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duced part of the land to cultivation, 
This provision is under present law dis- 
cretionary with the Secretary of the In- 
samor ; H. R. 1308 would make it manda- 
ry. 

The bill would also give the Secretary 
discretionary authority to grant patents 
to those who have held lands under color 
of title since 1901 and have paid taxes 
on them, even though no improvements 
have been made or cultivation done. 
Such claimants would also secure the 
mineral rights to such lands unless the 
United States had previously written a 
mineral reservation. In all cases, the 
claimant would pay not less than $1.25 
per acre. 

Enactment of this bill would make un- 
necessary the handling by Congress of 
so many private land bills and place the 
decision on such claims in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior where it belongs. 

The Interior Department strongly ad- 
vocates passage of this bill, and the 
porran of the Budget has no objection 
to it. 

No cost to the Federal Government is 
involved. Enactment of this bill should 
expedite handling of such claims and 
should bring small sums of money into 
the Treasury in payment for the lands. 

Mr. COOPER. In what way does the 
bill change existing provisions of law? 
Is there any change, so far as the require- 
ment for establishment of adverse pos- 
session is concerned? 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. No. The 
bill makes discretionary what is now 
mandatory. 

Mr. COOPER. Is there any change 
in regard to establishing title by adverse 
possession or under color of title? 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. No. 
bill makes it easier. 

Mr. COOPER. I understand. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Enact- 
ment of the bill would make unnecessary 
the handling by Congress of so many 
private land bills, and would place the 
decision with respect to such claims in 
the Department of the Interior, where 
the committee felt it belonged. That is 
the principal purpose of the bill. 

Mr. COOPER. The Secretary of the 
Interior does not have that power at 
present, and would not have it unless the 
bill were enacted? 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill (H. R. 1308) was ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
concludes the call of the calendar, 


The 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. KNOWLAND. For the informa- 
tion of the Senate, there are now avail- 
able and are being sent to all Senators 
today copies of the reports and hearings 
on a number of treaties dealing with 
friendship agreements and navigation, 
which will be found on the Executive 
Calendar. The acting majority leader 
was trying to follow a policy of not call- 
ing up any of these matters until the 
reports and hearings were available to 
all Senators. The hearings and reports 
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have been delivered to the offices of all 
Senators today and are available to any- 
one who wishes to examine them. 

It is not planned to call up the treaties 
on Monday; but at any time from Tues- 
day on, if the legislative situation will 
permit, we shall probably want to con- 
sider them. It is for that reason I have 
called attention to them. 


SALE OF GOVERNMENT-OWNED 
RUBBER-PRODUCING FACILITIES 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business, which is the bill (S. 2047) 
to amend the Rubber Act of 1948, as 
amended, to provide for the sale of 
Government-owned rubber-produeing 
facilities, to repeal and modify certain 
of its provisions affected thereby, and 
for other purposes. 


CAVALIER COUNTY FAIR 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
understand the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. LANGER] has one bill from 
the previous calendar call which he de- 
sires to have considered. I am advised 
that he has discussed the matter with 
the minority calendar committee and 
the majority calendar committee, neither 
of which has any objection. 

Frankly, I wish to say that, although 
I have no objection to the consideration 
of this particular bill, because of its 
nature, and because of its approval by 
the calendar committees, I hope the 
door will not be opened to the consid- 
eration of a number of other bills, for 
I would then have to object. However, 
I have no objection if the Senator from 
North Dakota desires to call up his bill. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, at the 
last call of the calendar, Senate bill 144 
went to the foot of the calendar. I de- 
sire to have it considered at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of the bill 
(S. 144) for the relief of the Cavalier 
County Fair Association. 

Mr.KNOWLAND. Mr. President, may 
we have a brief explanation of the 
bill? 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the proposed legislation is to 
refund to the Cavalier County Fair As- 
sociation the sum of $1,852 paid by them 
for fencing and a jeep bought from the 
War Assets Administration. 

At the time this purchase was made, 
the Cavalier County Fair Association 
was under the impression that they were 
to receive this material at no cost to 
the association, it being explained that 
for that type of project such allocations 
could be made. 

They were thereafter billed for the 
amount mentioned in the bill, and since 
1945 have had numerous conferences 
relative to the payment of the claim, 
When they realized that they would have 
to pay for this material they then asked 
to be allowed the 49-percent reduction 
for educational institutions, which was 
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denied, although the General Services 
Administration stated that they were in- 
formed by the Federal Security Agency 
that that agency followed a rather lib- 
eral policy in determining eligibility for 
the percentage reduction. 

In 1952 the association paid the en- 
tire amount, and the purpose of the 
bill is to reimburse them for the pay- 
ment. The Committee on the Judiciary 
was and is of the opinion that since the 
material could have been given to this 
association, and that they were led to 
believe that such was the case, in all 
fairness the money paid by them should 
be refunded. 

The head of the Surplus Commodities 
Corporation at that time is at present 
the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
SyMINGTON]. The committee took up the 
matter with the junicr Senator from 
Missouri, after objection had been raised 
by the junior Senator from Tennessee 
Mr. Gore] and the junior Senator from 
Missouri joined with the Committee on 
the Judiciary in recommending payment 
to the Cavalier County Fair Association. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I simply wish to say that, 
following a discussion of the matter, the 
Committee on the Judiciary were unani- 
mous in approval of the bill. We wanted 
to do what was right in the matter. It 
involves a question of equity, not of law. 

Mr. LANGER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the Cavalier 
County Fair Association, of Langdon, N. Dak., 
the sum of $1,852, in full satisfaction of its 
claim against the United States for reim- 
bursement for such amount paid to the 
United States in July 1951 for certain ma- 
terials received from the War Assets Ad- 
ministration in 1946, which the association 
understood it was to receive without pay- 
ment: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


ORDER FOR RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 


Senate completes its business today it ` 


stand in recess until 12 o’clock noon on 
Monday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
CAPEHART in the chair). 
tion, it is so ordered. 


(Mr. 
Without objec- 


PROGRAM FOR THE REMAINDER OF 
THE DAY 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 

have conferred with the minority leader 

(Mr, JOHNSON of Texas]. We have now 
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finished the legislative business for the 
day. There will be no further bills taken 
up by unanimous consent or otherwise; 
nor will we consider any conference re- 
ports, nominations, or any other busi- 
ness, other than insertions in the REC- 
orp, for the remainder of the day. I ask 
unanimous consent that there be no leg- 
islative business transacted for the re- 
mainder of the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


THE DISTRESSED MINING 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, 
during the past week about 20 repre- 
sentatives of labor organizations inter- 
ested in the mining industry, particu- 
larly in the Western States, have been 
holding conferences in Washington. 
These men come from the grassroots 
of various mining States. They stress 
the important fact that for as long as 
6 months many miners have been unem- 
ployed because of the forced shutdown 
of mines, particularly lead and zinc 
mines. 

We are hearing a great deal these days 
about national defense and mutual se- 
curity. It is now time for the Congress 
and for the administration to give imme- 
diate attention and consideration to the 
relief which is necessary. When I say 
“relief,” I mean remedial relief, not re- 
lief in the sense of financial assistance 
to the mining industry. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER, I am grateful to 
the Senator from Idaho for bringing this 
subject to the attention of the Senate, 
It is a subject which is causing great 
concern in my State and in other States 
in the West where mining provides the 
principal source of income. ‘ 

I should like to ask the distinguished 
Senator from Idaho to ponder a ques- 
tion, which certainly becomes obvious on 
reading the records of the hearings 
which have been held in the West. By 
the way, when hearings were held in Ari- 
zona nearly 200 miners appeared before 
the House committee to testify. This 
question comes to my mind: Does the 
United States want a small mining in- 
dustry? I am sure that question has 
often occurred to the Senator. In the 
light of the things which the United 
States Government has done to restrict 
small mining operations in the West, I 
am beginning to wonder whether the 
United States really wants a small min- 
ing industry. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Arizona for that suggestion, 
because one of the purposes of the brief 
remarks I intend to make at this time is 
to stress the importance of the mining 
industry as a vital segment of our na- 
tional defense. Without mining we 
would be dependent upon foreign sources 
for our minerals; and without strategic 
minerals and other strategic materials of 
many kinds, we cannot prepare ade- 
quately to defend ourselves in case of a 
global war. 
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Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator further yield? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I should like to 
call to the Senator’s attention the situa- 
tion which exists in Arizona, and which 
I am sure he will find paralleled in 
Idaho and other States in the West. 
This situation has been brought about by 
the apparent concern of the Federal 
Government for foreign mines, instead, 
of being concerned about the well being 
of our own mining industry. 

For example, the quotation on zinc on 
last Thursday, which was the last day 
of the market, was 11 cents; and yet 
only a few months ago the Federal Gov- 
ernment—and I am sure the Senator 
is aware of this—entered into an agree- 
ment with Peru to buy zine at 17½ 
cents a pound. As a result mines are 
closing down all over Arizona. In fact, 
only last week some 700 miners in the 
zine industry in Arizona were out of 
work. It may be asked, “Why the con- 
cern about 700 miners?” To a small 
State like Arizona they are very vital. 
The closing of the mines means a loss 
of about $4 million a year in income to 
the people of the State. It means un- 
employment. Yet it seems to me that 
the Federal Government has constantly 
been fostering the closing down of our 
lead and zine mines. 

Iam very happy that the Senator has 
brought this situation to the attention 
of the Senate, because it is of growing 
concern to us in the West. The next 
victim will be copper, which is our major 
industry. Today we are paying Chile 35 
cents a pound for copper, whereas cop- 
per produced in Arizona brings from 24 
to 27 cents a pound. 

I am grateful to the distinguished 
Senator from Idaho for allowing me to 
make these few comments. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Arizona. I know that he 
represents very efficiently one of the 
leading mining States of the country. 
He certainly knows that the mining in- 
dustry is vital not only to his State, but 
to the Nation, and particularly to our 
national defense. 

The Senator from Arizona pointed to 
the menacing situation affecting prices 
of minerals which is confronting our 
country today. A little more than a year 
ago, prior to the expiration of OPS, the 
price ceilings for lead and copper were 
19 and 19% cents. A year ago last June, 
as I recall, there was a downward trend 
in the prices of lead and zinc, primarily 
because the British Government, which 
owned vast stockpiles of those minerals, 
dumped about 30,000 tons of lead on the 
American market. At that time the price 
dropped from about 19 cents to about 13 
cents. At the present time there is a 
price of about 11 cents for zinc and 13% 
cents for lead. 

Recently at a hearing of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee to hear testi- 
mony from representatives of the MSA, 
I raised a question and asked for an 
answer from Harold Stassen, the Admin- 
istrator of the Mutual Security Adminis- 
tration. I pointed out that recent press 
reports indicated that the British Gov- 
ernment was planning to dump in this 
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country between 70,000 and 75,000 tons 
of copper. Anyone who is acquainted 
with the mining industry in the United 
States must realize that although copper 
has been fairly strong in price and in 
production during the past year or two, 
the dumping of this huge amount of 
copper will inevitably depress copper 
prices, just as prices of lead and zinc 
were depressed a year ago when the 
British Government dumped 30,000 tons 
of lead. 

I pointed out to Mr. Stassen that as 
we consider mutual defense, which af- 
fects countries in Europe and Asia who 
are allied with us in resisting foreign 
aggression, we must be mindful of the 
security of our own country. In that 
regard we must recognize the fact that 
we cannot justify in any way reliance 
upon sources of minerals abroad. In the 
past I have pointed out that in the case 
of antimony practically all the antimony 
mines in the United States have been 
shut. down, and today we are dependent 
upon importation of antimony from 
South America and, primarily, from 
Africa. If we do not give consideration 
to the mining industry we are overlook- 
ing a very important aspect of the na- 
tional defense, because I reiterate, Mr. 
President, that we can have no adequate 
national defense without having ade- 
quate sources of these strategic minerals 
in our own country. 

Mr. WELKER. Will my distinguished 
colleague yield to me? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I yield. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I have 
repeatedly heard my distinguished col- 
league, along with the junior Senator 
from Nevada and the junior Senator 
from Arizona, speak on the plight of the 
mining industry in the West. I have 
about come to the conclusion that no 
matter what we may say, nothing will 
be done on the floor of the Senate to 
save one of the vital industries of the 
Nation. 

We have repeatedly told our colleagues 
of the closing down of antimony plants 
in Idaho, and we have repeatedly spoken 
of the closing of small mining installa- 
tions in Idaho. We have repeatedly 
spoken of the many layoffs of hard- 
rock miners. There was brought home 
to the western Senators the other day 
the plight of a segment of our economy 
when a group of hard-rock miners from 
Wallace, Idaho, came and talked to us 
about the situation. - Bill Moore, whom 
I have known for many years, a hard- 
rock miner from Idaho, called me out 
and said to me and the senior Senator 
from Idaho in the reception room, Sen- 
ators, what are we going to do? Our 
families are soon going to be hungry.” 

Mr, President, this man has worked in 
the pits thousands of feet below the sur- 
face of the earth. Men like him are not 
now able to work in the mines, so they 
are taking seasonal employment in the 
forests. But soon the snows will come. 
Then what? As I say, Mr. President, it 
is about time for Congress to start doing 
something for the mining industry. Why 
can we not have stockpiling now before 
it is too late? Why is it necessary to 
pay enormous prices for foreign min- 
erals, as related by the distinguished 
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senior Senator from Arizona, because of 
some foolish policy to coddle a foreign 
country? 

For instance, in our State we have 
the world’s greatest antimony-reducing 
plant. Yet there is not a wheel turning 
today. A year ago more than 300 fam- 
ilies were supported by that plant. Stib- 
nite, Idaho, is up in the high mountains. 
Soon the snows of late September and 
early October will close off that area 
of Idaho. What would happen if a 
shooting war were to start, and our ves- 
sels bringing antimony from Bolivia and 
South Africa were tobe sunk? Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is time that we give the subject 
some thought. 

If my distinguished colleague will 
yield further, I should like to inquire 
why help is not being provided for the 
small miner, the real backbone of the 
mining industry of the Nation? We 
have heard a great deal of debate about 
lending $414 million to mink farmers. I 
ask my distinguished colleague, What 
would $414 million, if loaned to the small 
miners of our State, do for our economy? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. It would stimulate 
production. However, unless we can get 
relief by way of an amendment with re- 
spect to a cost of production price, I am 
fearful that small miners may find 
themselves in the same plight as the fur 
farmers, who have been caused the ex- 
treme distress in which they find them- 
selves because they had no protection 
against the very low cost of production 
of the fur farmers of Europe. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I yield. 

Mr. WELKER. What will be the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator’s position in 
the fall when the hard rock miners and 
their families go hungry in Stibnite, Wal- 
lace, and Kellogg, and in other areas, and 
they come to us and ask for help—relief, 
if you please—while we are pouring out 
billions of dollars all over the world? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I may say to my 
colleague I do not think we will have to 
wait until next winter to provide some 
orderly assistance to the mining indus- 
try. As the Senator knows, there is 
pending in the other body at this time 
the so-called Simpson bill, which I un- 
derstand will be considered during the 
coming week. I feel confident that it 
will be passed by the House and will then 
come before the Senate. That is one of 
the purposes of the remarks I am mak- 
ing this afternoon; namely, to stress the 
importance of enacting, prior to ad- 
journment, legislation which will afford 
assistance in a desperate situation. We 
should not have to wait 6 months until 
Congress reconvenes before attention 
can be given to this important problem. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I yield. 

Mr. WELKER. I can say to my dis- 
tinguished senior colleague that I con- 
sider him one of the greatest friends of 
the mining industry and of the miners, 
and that I consider him profoundly in- 
telligent on the question of mining. 
Therefore I should like to ask him this 
question; What sense does it make to 
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put a great western industry out of busi- 
ness in order to comply with an aspect 
of some sort of foreign policy that no 
one can define? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I may say to my 
colleague I do not think it is necessary 
to do it. I believe Members of Congress, 
who are fully cognizant of the various 
aspects of our national defense, will real- 
ize that the production of the minerals 
in this country is important, and I 
believe the bill will command early 
attention. 

Mr. WELKER. If the Senator will 
further yield I may say, as I said at the 
outset, I am rapidly becoming discour- 
aged. We seem to be interested in mink 
and in almost everything under the 
canopy of heaven, except saving the min- 
ing industry, which is one of our stra- 
tegic industries and of supreme impor- 
tance to America in the event of a shoot- 
ing war—yes, and also in a cold war. 
We might well be stockpiling the stra- 
tegic materials. 

I have grave doubt about the bill that 
is coming from the House. I am won- 
dering whether it does not protect only 
the large producer who may be produc- 
ing with cheap labor lead and zinc and 
soft metals across the seas. I wonder 
what effect that bill will have in saving 
the small miner of the United States, 
who is the backbone of the mining in- 
dustry? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I have been ad- 
vised by the representatives of the 
various mine workers organizations, par- 
ticularly the small miners, who have 
been in the Capitol during the past week, 
that if Congress will pass the Simpson 
bill providing for a stabilization tax on 
lead and zinc, which would probably set 
the level at 15 or 1544 cents, that it would 
assure, at least, the cost of production 
and enable most of the small mines to 
reopen. 

Mr. WELKER. I am very glad the 
Senator has made that observation. 

Will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I yield. 

Mr. WELKER. The junior Senator 
from Idaho has gone on record as op- 
posing S. 1917, which permits bringing 
into the United States approximately 
220,000 unfortunate refugees or immi- 
grants. It will not look well for me to 
go back to Kellogg or Wallace, Idaho, or 
to Stibnite, Idaho, and say to those 
people who are unemployed, and who 
have given their very lives to hard rock 
mining—and hard rock mining is a pro- 
fession; it is not possible to pick hard 
rock miners up on the street—that I 
voted to bring in 220,000 people from 
Europe when there are people within my 
own State begging for relief. 

So long as I have breath in my body, 
and so long as we absolutely ignore the 
hard rock miner and the mining indus- 
try, I shall continue to fight that bill. 

I thank the Senator very much for 
yielding to me. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I thank my col- 
league for that contribution. 

Mr. President, when the junior Sen- 
ator from Idaho points out that some 
relief should be forthcoming for the min- 
ing industry in the United States I am 
sure he does not wish to create the im- 
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pression that he is asking for handouts 
or subsidies for the mining industry. 

Mr. WELKER. Of course, not. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. After all, Mr. 
President, we are spending billions upon 
billions of dollars for national defense 
and preparedness. Only yesterday the 
Senate Appropriations Committee re- 
ported a bill appropriating almost $35 
billion for the Armed Services, and for 
the last 2 weeks the Appropriations Com- 
mittee has been holding hearings in re- 
gard to proposed appropriations of ap- 
proximately $5 billion for expenditure 
abroad for military and economic aid. 
As we consider the overall program, I 
think we must stress the fact that the 
mining industry in the United States is 
not requesting subsidies, although sub- 
sidies are being paid to the airplane, 
tank, and munitions manufacturers. On 
the contrary, those who are engaged in 
the mining industry in the United States, 
and particularly the men who work in 
the mines, are insisting that some con- 
sideration be given that industry, for 
they take the position that the domestic 
mining industry is just as important, in 
terms of global defense, as is any other 
segment of our economy or our national 
defense program. 

That is why I am stressing the impor- 
tance of having action taken before the 
close of this session on the Simpson bill 
and similar measures, for certainly the 
mining industry deserves consideration. 

I am suggesting to some of the advo- 
cates of “One World,” who attempt to 
justify the development of foreign mines 
for the production of tin, copper, and 
other strategic metals and minerals, that 
if we are to have a real mutual security 
program, it is essential for us to make 
sure that the program is developed in 
such a way as not to disregard the wel- 
fare of our vital domestic mining 
industry. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will my 
colleague yield to me? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I yield. 

Mr. WELKER. When we speak of se- 
curity, should not we give serious consid- 
eration to security at home? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Of course, I am 
compelled to answer that we can have 
no security unless our Government, our 
economy, and the people of the United 
States whose activities result in produc- 
tion from the mines, the factories, and 
the farms, are given the safeguards 
which must be provided if maximum 
production is to be encouraged. That 
is an allover pattern which we cannot 
ignore. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will my 
colleague yield further to me? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I yield. 

Mr. WELKER. I am sure my distin- 
guished senior colleague realizes that, as 
a result of ignoring the mining industry 
and the miners of Idaho and of our 
neighboring States, more than 39,000 
miners at this time are walking the 
streets unemployed. If it were not for 
their mere pittance of unemployment 
compensation, which soon will be ex- 
hausted, those miners and their families 
would be starving. 

I join my colleague in saying that un- 
less prompt action is taken before the 
close of this session, he and I will be re- 
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questing help for those who slave in the 
pits and the mines in our State and in 
other Northwestern States. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I assure my col- 
league that we shall expect Congress to 
take action to stabilize the mining in- 
dustry, so that it will not be necessary to 
request relief for the miners. In that 
way it will be possible for the industry to 
operate without requesting so-called 
gratuities or subsidies. 

Mr. President, recently I pointed out 
that since the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea, various agencies have made 
available $245 million to be spent abroad 
to expand the mining industries of Eu- 
rope, Asia, Africa, and South America. 
I think it is very apparent that when 
this program reaches full fruition, we 
shall have expanded the production of 
minerals abroad far beyond the require- 
ments of foreign consumers, even in war- 
time or in time of other emergency. I 
believe that situation should provide an 
incentive for Congress and the admin- 
istration to anticipate the terrible re- 
sults of placing our domestic-mining 
industry under even greater competi- 
tion in the next year or two. 

Therefore, I appeal to the leaders of 
Congress and to the administration to 
give complete consideration to a solu- 
tion of this problem, instead of letting it 
drag along until we may find ourselves 
in difficulties which will be beyond re- 
lief of any kind. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
body of the Record an editorial on this 
subject, which appeared recently in the 
Spokane (Wash.) Spokesman-Review. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SENATOR DWORSHAK WANTS MINERS 
PROTECTED 


Senator HENRY DworsHak of Idaho has 
turned the spotlight on what’s wrong with 
the mining industry in his State and 
throughout the West. Certain international 
boondoggling policies of this country, cam- 
ouflaged as mutual security aid, have all but 
wrecked the lead and zinc industry, and now 
threaten to put the copper mines out of 
business. 

The Idaho Senator has informed Harold 
Stassen, Administrator of MSA, that Britain 
is preparing to dump between 170,000 and 
75,000 tons of copper on the American mar- 
ket. It requires no prophet to forecast 
what this would do to the copper industry 
in the West. For the British bought this 
copper for stockpiling purposes with money 
provided by the United States. They bought 
it on the world market, paying prices higher 
than could be paid in this country where 
price ceilings prevailed. 

Now the British propose to sell this copper 
for about 30 cents a pound, which is less than 
they paid for it. Last year the British 
dumped some 30,000 tons of lead on the 
American market, depressing the price of 
lead in the United States. This made it dif- 
ficult for many Idaho lead mines to pay high 
wages and to keep operating. If the copper 
market is further depressed by this British 
scheme it may result in the closing of cop- 
per mines in Montana. 

Senator DworsHaxk clings to the old-fash- 
ioned notion that Americans should look 
after Americans first. For 5 years the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration and MSA 
funds have been given to Britain by the 
United States for the purchase of copper and 
semirefined copper ores. At the same time 
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the United States put up $8,400,000 for the 
development of copper and cobalt mines in 
northern Rhodesia, and $2,200,000 for the 
development of copper and lead mines in 
Tanganyika. These are British colonies. 
This program is called mutual security. It 
provided security for the British, but now it 
appears there will be precious little security 
for the copper and lead and zinc miners in 
the United States. Senator DworsHaxk thinks 
something ought to be done about it. 


REPORT OF THE INDEPENDENT 
PARTY 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, earlier 
today the representative of the Inde- 
pendent Party entered into a gentlemen's 
understanding that he would postpone, 
until the regular business of the Senate 
for today was transacted, the weekly re- 
port of the Independent Party. I had 
been advised that a good many of my col- 
leagues wished to go to a baseball game. 
I judge they have gone there. I intend 
to do a little ballplaying on the floor of 
the Senate this afternoon, and perhaps 
make at least a few hits in the people’s 
interest. I consider it to be important 
that attention be called to the people’s 
interest in respect to the various topics 
I shall cover in my report today. 

Mr. President, in the past several days 
I have been out in the country, talking 
to the people. I recommend that to my 
colleagues. I do so because in my judg- 
ment if more Senators would talk to the 
people, those Senators would realize that 
the people do not like the record made 
thus far in this Congress. There is 
ample ground for the displeasure of the 
American people with the record of this 
Congress. In the past some criticism 
was made of the 80th Congress. Let me 
say most respectfully that, bad as it 
was—and its record was terrible—it will 
not even hold a candle to the record of 
this Congress, so far as concerns defeat- 
ing the best interests of the American 
people on issue after issue. 

This afternoon, in this weekly report, 
I intend to make a few comments on 
the losses of the American people thus 
far at this session of Congress. 

There is talk of having the session end 
by August 1. Mr. President, I think I 
know why it is desired to have the session 
end then. There is so much left to do, 
and so much that has been done has 
been wrong, that there is a desire to end 
the session, in the hope that when Con- 
gress is in adjournment, the people will 
forget. But the people are not going 
to forget. 

Mr. President, let me say I do not hap- 
pen to be one of those who think Con- 
gress ought to adjourn on August 1. It is 
my opinion that, while the present ad- 
ministration is in power, the Congress 
should never adjourn. If the people’s 
interests are to be protected, the Con- 
gress should remain in session, and 
should act constantly as the watchdog 
of the present administration. I am not 
in favor of adjournment. Iam in favor 
of the Congress extending its session. I 
am in favor of the Congress trying to 
pass legislation that will at least bear 
some resemblance, even faint, to the 
promises made in recent campaign. At 
the very beginning of the campaign, Mr. 
President, I belonged to the majority 
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party, and I have such an abiding inter- 
est in the welfare of my country that, 
even though not a member of the ma- 
jority party any longer, I should like to 
see it keep some of its campaign pledges. 

Mr. President, do you remember some 
of those pledges? I would have you re- 
member all the talk during the cam- 
paign. It might now be called flypaper 
talk, with a little sugar sprinkled over 
the glue for vote-catching purposes. 

Mr. President, you remember all the 
talk about reducting the debt, balancing 
the budget, and cutting taxes. It was the 
old pattern which has worked for so long 
in American politics—the pattern of 
promising the people that their taxes 
would be reduced, the budget balanced, 
and the public debt reduced, indeed, 
promising them everything they want. 

With the expenditure of millions of 
dollars on the new political technique of 
television shows, it might be possible to 
fool the people. Well, Mr. President, 
take a look at this morning's New York 
Herald Tribune. On page 1 there is the 
headline “United States Debt at Record 
$272 Billion.“ Is the ceiling up? Listen 
to a quotation from a very able article, 
written by Edwin L. Dale, Jr.: 

The Treasury's books, reflecting for the 
first time a financing operation of almost $6 
billion announced late last month, showed 
the public debt today at the highest level in 
history except for a brief period at the end of 
World War II. 

The occasion prompted a special statement 
from Secretary of the Treasury George M. 
Humphrey, who said the new debt peak 
“points up the situation which the spending 
programs of the last few years have pro- 
duced.” 

The debt today stands at $272,361,000,000. 


What a small figure that is, Mr. Presi- 
dent—$272,361,000,000. The article con- 
tinues: 

Toward the end of World War II a special 
bond issue jumped the debt to $279 billion, 
but the money was not needed and the Treas- 
ury quickly used it to pay off maturing is- 
sues and reduced the debt below $260 billion. 


The subtitle reads: “To Seek New 
Limit.” 

If the prediction in this story about 
seeking a new debt ceiling proves to be 
sound, I say its implications are of the 
utmost seriousness. It is suggested in 
the story that the new administration is 
talking about increasing the legal ceil- 
ing for the national debt beyond the 
present ceiling of $275 billion. Recon- 
cile that one, will you, Mr. President, 
with promises of the recent cam- 
paign? A promise to reduce the debt, 
and a prediction that a request will be 
made to increase the debt ceiling happen 
to be diametrically opposed. I do not 
know what the powers that be think 
about the reaction of the voters. They 
must think the voters can read one thing 
at breakfast, will have forgotten it by 
dinner time, may read the opposite by 
dinner time, and yet think they are read- 
ing the same thing. 

This man Humphrey, in the Treasury 
Department, with the inconsistencies 
which have marked his fiscal policies 
since he has been in office, reminds me 
of two drunks who were in the club car 
of a train going to Miami, Fla. One 
drunk said to the other, “Where are you 
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going?” The other replied, “I am going 
to New York City.” The second drunk 
then said to the first one, “Where are 
you going?” “Oh,” said the first one, 
“I am going to Los Angeles.” The first 
drunk said to the other, “Well, it just 
shows you what can happen in this mod- 
ern world of ours. Here we are, going 
to two different cities, going in opposite 
directions, and on the same train, at the 
same time.” That is Humphrey of the 
Treasury. I[Laughter.] We pick up a 
newspaper today and find him in one 
economic field; we pick up a newspaper 
tomorrow and find him in another eco- 
nomic field, taking a position entirely in- 
consistent with the position taken the 
day before. 

Mr. President, Mr. Humphrey gave 
birth to the hard-money policy. Of 
course, a great many economists told 
him that his conception of economics 
was pretty bad; but he did not heed 
them. So we had the rise in the in- 
terest rate on Government bonds, which 
over the years will cost the American 
people hundreds of millions of dollars by 
way of an increase in the national debt, 
and that, too, under an administration 
that talked about reducing the debt. 
But it was a nice, ripe, plum for the 
bankers to pick—and they picked it; be- 
lieve me, they picked it. They bought up 
the bonds below par, and at an increased 
interest rate. That is nice business, Mr. 
President, if one can get by with it. But 
the little people of America picked up 
the check. The little people of America 
are going to pay the bill by way of an 
increase in the national debt. 

Mr. Humphrey then found himself in 
trouble in the flotation of Government 
bonds. Within a relatively short time, 
what did he have to do? He had to re- 
verse his field and proceed then with 
about $6 billion of easy credit, because 
the hard-money policy was producing, 
at a much earlier date than even some 
suspected that it might, the very eco- 
nomic distress signals about which econ- 
omists had warned the Secretary of the 
Treasury. So he started funneling in 
about $6 billion of easy credit. But the 
bankers collected their tribute first. 
They got the increased interest rate on 
the 30-year bonds, which today consti- 
tute a mortgage on American boys and 
girls for decades to come. 

Now, listen to thisone. Humphrey is 
back at his propaganda mimeograph 
machine. These are the trial balloons. 
They are sent up to see the effect. It 
reminds me that it is well to attempt a 
testing every once in a while to see to 
what extent the American people have 
awakened since last November. They 
are waking up, Mr. President. During 
the last trip I took the people to whom 
I talked satisfied me that they are pretty 
wide awake. They can see unemploy- 
ment; they can see a tightening of busi- 
ness conditions, particularly among 
small-business men, all over the coun- 
try. They are beginning to see what 
“Eisenhower prosperity” means. It is 
not good for the little fellow. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury tries to get by 
with it. I want to say to him from this 
floor that, in my opinion, if he tries to 
get by Congress ought to be still in ses- 
sion talking about it next Christmas, 
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because the kind of legislation he would 
ask for should never be passed by the 
Congress. I cannot do it all, alone, but I 
am perfectly willing to say that if, when 
this question comes up, a sufficient num- 
ber of my colleagues want to engage in a 
lengthy seminar in fiscal policy and 
money economics, I have a few lectures 
which I can give before a vote is taken. 
They are long enough to prevent Con- 
gress getting away by August 1, because 
I think it is important that we stop this 
kind of raid upon the welfare of the 
American people. 
Listen to this, Mr. President: 


Meanwhile it was learned authoritatively— 


This man Dale is quite a writer. He 
does not merely sit down at a typewriter 
and use his imagination. He does not 
say a thing is authoritative unless he has 
something with which to back it up— 

Meanwhile it was learned authoritatively 
that the administration will almost certainly 
have to ask Congress next week for an in- 
crease in the statutory debt limit of $275 
billion. The Treasury has already officially 
estimated that approximately $3 billion of 
additional borrowing from the public will be 
necessary before December 31, though the 
first half of next year, with its heavy tax 
payments, will show a surplus. 

Mr. Humphrey’s statement said that the 
administration “is determined to get Gov- 
ernment spending under control so that 
this trend of increasing deficits and in- 
creasing public debt will be checked.” He 
noted that the new administration will spend 
“at least $4,500,000,000 less in the current 
fiscal year than the $78,600,000,000 estimated 
by former President Truman in January, and 
was able to slice $8,500,000,000 from the Tru- 
man requests for new appropriations, some 
of which will show up as savings in spending 
in future years. 


Mr. President, that is what we call a 
sleeper alibi, That is the narcotic; it 
is the political dope which the adminis- 
tration forces like to inject into the veins 
of the people to put them to sleep, to in- 
duce them to believe that they are not 
as bad as was the other fellow. 

Watch the Republicans, Mr. President, 
for this alibi. Regardless of how long 
they may be in office, they are going to 
be alibiing as long as they are in office 
about what they inherited—they in- 
herited this and they inherited that. It 
is the buck-passing game. 

I am in a fortunate position. As a 
member of the Independent Party I am 
not moved by any talk about what the 
Democrats did, the mismanagement of 
which they were guilty—and they were 
guilty of plenty, and I said so time and 
time again during the past 8 years on 
the floor of the Senate. But I am con- 
cerning myself with what the Republi- 
cans do now. It is their responsibility. 
It is not necessary to increase the ceil- 
ing on the national debt to correct any- 
thing the Democrats may have done. 

In this session of the Congress the Re- 
publicans have the votes to do something 
about reducing the debt. But the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is talking about 
increasing it. He gives that old, frayed 
Republican alibi that, after all, Truman 
proposed a budget of $78,600,000,000. 
That is no justification for the Repub- 
licans not keeping faith with their cam- 
paign pledges in regard to the question 
of the national debt. 
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I understand, Mr. President, that I 
now have the honor of having listening 
to me the new Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. LENNON]. It has not been my 
pleasure to meet him personally, but the 
representative of the Independent Par- 
ty wants to take half a second off from 
his speech to welcome the new Senator 
from North Carolina to this body and 
to assure him that the representative of 
the Independent Party is looking for- 
ward at the close of business this after- 
noon to the pleasure of meeting the new 
Senator personally. i 

Mr. President, to proceed with my 
analysis of the fiscal announcement of 
the great Secretary of the Treasury, 
“On Again, Off-Again” Humphrey: 

Mr. Humphrey said the administration is 
determined to bring spending and income 
together, but noted that We must also and 
always maintain a balanced military secu- 
rity, for which we have had and will con- 
tinue to have the highest regard and 
concern. 

“This program is too big to be solved 
quickly,” he continued. 


Let me say to the American people: 
Do not expect any quick action from the 
Republicans. Thai is furthest from their 
thought. It is all going to take time. 
But it did not take very long to raise 
the interest rate. They did that quickly. 
It has not taken them long to adopt 
measures which involve a great give- 
away program of the people’s heritage 
in the natural resources of America. 
They can do that quickly. But when it 
comes to reducing the debt and reducing 
taxes and really doing some economizing 
in the interest of the people, when it 
comes to protecting the little people who 
pay the bill, that takes time. They say, 
Do not rush us. We have got to go home 
August 1. Do not be in a hurry.” 

That is the political game they are 
playing, and someone should stand up 
on the floor of the Senate and iell the 
American people so. Fortunately, the 
representative of the Independent Party 
is not one of those who are afraid to 
be defeated. Fortunately, the repre- 
sentative of the Independent Party does 
not think it very important that any one 
of us stay in the Senate. Theirs is a 
strange political philosophy, namely, 
that one should not dare to stand up and 
tell the people what he believes is the 
truth about American politics. It is not 
a pleasant story, because, as it is being 
played today, it is a pretty sordid story. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator was speak- 
ing about something that would be done 
quickly. There is a bill on the calendar 
providing for a quick increase in railroad 
rates. 

Mr. MORSE. The railroads were 
among the heaviest contributors to the 
campaign. Our phony Corrupt Practices 
Act does not permit an out-and-out 
grant, but the railroad contributions are 
included. 

Of course they want their rates in- 
creased. It did not take the Republicans 
very long to pass special-privilege legis- 
lation. The calendar is weighty with 
many bills that need to be passed in the 
public interest. But the boys are going 
home August 1, 
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Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Speaking of bills which 
get through quickly, perhaps the Senator 
from Oregon would be interested to know 
that, appropriately enough, there is on 
the calendar a bill to increase the rates 
on transportation for the American 
public, which was submitted under a re- 
port entitled ‘“Quick-Rate-Increase 
Amendment to Interstate Commerce 
Act.” 

Mr. MORSE. It was a quickie. 

Mr. LONG. Perhaps we might say the 
leadership will seek quick action on the 
quick-rate-increase bill. 

Mr.MORSE. That is in keeping with 
Republican philosophy, but not with 
Lincoln's philosophy. Would that my 
old party would come back to its grand 
old tenets. But they were the tenets of 
Lincoln, not of Eisenhower and Hum- 
phrey, not of Wilson, Weeks, and McKay. 
They were the tenets of the founder of 
the Republican Party, who recognized 
that, after all, if the Republic is to sur- 
vive, it will survive on the basis of pro- 
tecting human values, not materialistic 
ones; who recognized that the objective 
of enlightened capitalism and the pre- 
cious guaranties of private property 
written into the Constitution rest upon 
service to the welfare of the people. 

The political philosophy that seeks to 
serve the vested interests of the United 
States, which are collecting the kind of 
tribute made possible thus far by the 
Republican Congress, cannot be recon- 
ciled with the philosophy of Lincoln, 
Do not think that what we do in Con- 
gress is not being followed by the people 
of the United States. During my 3 days 
of absence from the Senate, I was sur- 
prised to encounter the number of people 
who asked me the question: “Senator, 
will you tell us what happened on that 
German bond thing?” They did not 
have the title; they called it the “German 
bond thing.” However, they knew 
enough about it to understand that the 
little people of America were taken for 
a ride again. 

I shall forever be proud that I joined, 
the other night, in standing up against 
tearing that wallpaper off the wall, 
which is all those bonds were—worthless 
wallpaper. By acting as it did, the 
Senate guaranteed that the speculators 
who had picked up those bonds would get 
100 cents of face value, plus accumulated 
interest of 5½ percent. The principal 
and the interest amount to a sum in the 
neighborhood of $1 billion. Those bonds 
were sold in the United States by pre- 
Hitler Germany, and the money was used 
to help build the Germany of that time. 

Yes, all the connotations that flowed 
from the action of the Senate the other 
night are perfectly understandable. 
They cannot be justified. When the 
American taxpayer goes to the United 
States Treasury to buy a United States 
bond, he does not get 5½ percent inter- 
est. Yet, as the debate clearly showed, 
and as the report of the committee 
clearly showed, our representatives first 
negotiated our Government’s interests in 
the treaty at 33% percent. The debate 
also disclosed that a representative of a 
bond house, sitting throughout the nego- 
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tiations, exercised a great deal of influ- 
ence on them. So we were persuaded to 
allow 5% percent accumulated interest 
on 100 percent of face value of the bonds. 

When the history of this session of 
Congress is written, that action will 
stand out as one of the shocking mistakes 
of the session, because already little 
people throughout the country know it 
was not right. 

I know today that what I indicated the 
other night being a pretty substantial 
rumor has been quite well substantiated. 
I know today that many of those bonds 
have been picked up by aliens, some of 
them from Bolivia and Argentina and 
some of them former Nazis. They will 
get 100 percent of the face value. 

The other night I made a suggestion 
that, at least, the treaty should be recom- 
mitted to committee until there could be 
worked out an arrangement for a com- 
mission before which the holders of those 
bonds would be required to appear and 
show they had bought the bonds, how 
much they had paid for them, that they 
are nonspeculators, and that they are 
American citizens. 

Sixteen Senators, with 33 Senators 
absent, voted against the treaty. 

The old argument was used again that 
if we did not agree to the kind of pay- 
ment provided for, we would lose West- 
ern Europe. That argument is an emo- 
tional one. Do not keep heeding it. 
There is no substance to it. 

If the Senate had recommitted the 
treaty to committee, or had required 
some kind of renegotiation, a clear dem- 
onstration would have been given to all 
of Western Europe that the United States 
could not be taken for that kind of eco- 
nomic ride. The little people of the 
United States are seeing through it. 
The little people know that those of us 
who argued as we did the other night 
were correct when we said, “Let us have 
disclosure of the bond owners. Who are 
they? We want to find out before the 
bonds are paid off. Disclosure will have 
to be made some day. Let us have it 
before we authorize payment.” 

What I said the other night I repeat 
today: There is no substitute for public 
disclosure. Always will I be found fight- 
ing for the rays of public disclosure to 
shine upon a transaction. That will give 
us the light needed to determine whether 
we are looking at something that is true 
or false—something which is genuine or 
counterfeit. But the Senate ratified 
that treaty in the dark, so far as dis- 
closure of the owners of the bonds was 
concerned. 

When some of us said in the course of 
that debate, “We have information which 
we think is reliable to the effect that 
many of these bonds are owned outside 
the country, and that they have been 
picked up by speculators,” there was no 
reply. Many of them were picked up 
at a few cents on the dollar because the 
original investors, in large numbers, 
thought they were absolutely worthless 
paper. They were pre-Hitler German 
bonds. Yet they are to be paid off at 
100 cents on the dollar—20-year bonds 
with 5½ percent accumulated interest. 
The Eisenhower administration is wel- 
come to take that one to the people, 
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Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. One thing that is clear 
from the record in connection with the 
giveaway of $1 billion or so on the old 
pre-Hitler German bonds is that the 
committee report and the speeches made 
on the floor of the Senate show that this 
action was intentional. It was felt by 
the majority that it was better for the 
American taxpayer to lose his money 
than it was for some private investor 
who had invested in worthless German 
bonds 30 years ago to lose some of his 
money. 

Mr. MORSE. That was the argument. 
The argument was that we ought to 
spread the loss among the taxpayers in 
order to protect private investors in pre- 
‘Hitler bonds. The taxpayers did not ask 
them to invest in such bonds. The 
Senator from Oregon will never stand 
here and argue that the American flag 
must follow the investment of American 
investors unless under a prearranged 
agreement where the Government has 
some supervisory part to play in the 
investment. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. MORSE. Just a moment. 

The principle which was enunciated 
on the floor of the Senate the other night 
in that debate amounts, in fact, to taking 
the position that the taxpayers of the 
United States are going to send the 
American flag anywhere in the world to 
back up and protect privately initiated 
investments by American investors. Let 
me say to the American people today, 
“If you ever adopt that principle, you 
will pay for it in blood.” On the basis 
of the historic record, American investors 
are not going to stop and counsel first as 
to whether or not an investment is to 
be backed up by the American flag and 
paid for in the lives of American boys. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. One of the reasons given 
why the American taxpayers could not 
get back more of the $3,200,000,000 which 
was expected to be repaid to them for 
money they loaned to Germany was that 
Germany could not afford to pay. At 
the same time, they were told that Ger- 
many could afford to pay off the old 
pre-Hitler bonds, and that such bonds 
ought to take precedence over the rights 
of the American taxpayer. 

Yet, it is undoubtedly true that with- 
out the support of the American Govern- 
ment and the State Department the 
West German Government could never 
have been made to repay war damage 
done to Greece and various other coun- 
tries. With the support of our State 
Department, the German Government 
was made to agree that she would pay 
off those amounts to those countries. 
Our Government was helping those 
countries directly with our tax money 
toward economic recovery, military aid, 
and rehabilitation, and at the same time 
putting pressure on the German Govern- 
ment to make funds available to those 
countries out of German production. 

When it came time for the American 
taxpayer to get some of his money back, 
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he was told that he had to give up his 
rights, but that the rights of private 
holders of the 1920-30 German bonds, 
which everyone in this country consid- 
ered to be worthless, would be protected. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is com- 
pletely right in the observation he has 
made. I shall always be at a loss to un- 
derstand the action taken by the Sen- 
ate the other night. I cannot under- 
stand the Senate establishing any such 
precedent as was made the other night. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. It is an invitation to all 
types of things in the future. It could 
be a precedent for almost anything. 
Perhaps my beloved Southland would 
like to see such a precedent followed. It 
might be a precedent for redeeeming 
Confederate money out of the Federal 
Treasury. 

Mr. MORSE. There is sounder reason- 
ing for redeeming Confederate money 
than for redeeming Hitler money. 

Let us go back to the “on-again-off- 
again Humphrey” announcement of this 
morning. My good friend from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HUMPHREY] said to me, 
“Wayne, be sure you make it clear that 
you are talking about Secretary of the 
Treasury Humphrey,” so I emphasize 
that at this point. Would that Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Humphrey had fol- 
lowed the sound fiscal advice which the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. HUM- 
PHREY] has given to him in a series of 
speeches on the floor of the Senate. 

Look at this game of “now you see it, 
now you don’t.” Let us examine Hum- 
phrey and his shell game. 

After quoting Mr. Humphrey to the 
effect that “This problem is too big to be 
solved quickly,” the article continues: 

The problem of a rise in the debt limit is 
complicated hy the fact that the Treasury 
must count as debt the bonds it issues to 
Government “trust funds,” such as old-age 
and unemployment-insurance funds, which 
take in more money than they pay out and 
invest the difference in Government bonds. 


Is it not awful that such bonds must 
be counted as debt? It is a terrible 
thing, is it not? The Government is act- 
ing as trustee, protecting the old peo- 
ple of America in their old-age pensions, 
and protecting the entire structure of 
Government insurance. Should such op- 
erations be treated asa debt? Why not? 
Listen to some of the learned legal schol- 
ars apparently in the employ of the 
Treasury Department describe the little 
legal device which they are suggesting 
they may be able to use to circumvent 
seeing to it that those trust funds are 
backed at all times with the ability to 
pay. Listen to this: 

This “borrowing” from the trust funds is 
over and above the $3 billion of public bor- 
rowing which the Treasury has estimated 
will be necessary between now and the end 
of the year. 

However, it was learned that the Treasury 
might be able, under the law, to use this 
“trust fund” money without issuing bonds 
against it, temporarily, until a surplus 
emerges next spring. 


I am reminded of the cashier in the 
bank who wanted in the worst way to go 
to the races. He was sure that No. 7 in 
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the seventh race, and No. 8 in the eighth 
race were certain winners, so he dipped 
into ‘the trust funds—temporarily—ex- 
pecting to pay it back from the surplus 
which he intended to bring back from 
the track. He lost. 

Men like that are locked up in the 
penitentiary. That is where they belong. 
Certainly I have used an exaggerated 
example for purposes of emphasis; but 
I am talking about a moral principle 
which ought to be followed by the Gov- 
ernment as well as by the cashier of a 
bank, I say here again on the floor of 
the Senate today that when we get away 
from sound moral principles in the ad- 
ministration of government, we start a 
decadent government. 

Let me say also that there is no prac- 
ticality more sound than a sound ideal 
put to action. There is nothing idealistic 
or sound about this proposal. These are 
trust funds, subject to the same moral 
and legal obligations as any trust fund 
in any bank in America. 

Mr. President, if the Treasury of the 
United States ever adopts the immoral 
principle which certain lawyers ap- 
parently are recommending, it will en- 
courage corruption in the entire financial 
field. 

Mr. President, it is a pretty hard argu- 
ment to beat by way of alibi when some- 
one says, “But the same thing is being 
done by the Treasury. The same prin- 
ciple is being followed by the Treasury.” 
If I had the lawyers who gave that ad- 
vice in the legal ethics class I taught for 
a great many years, I would tell them 
and try to drill into their skulls, if a drill 
could get through, a basic principle of 
honesty, namely, “From the standpoint 
of legal ethics no one has the right to 
use trust funds in any way that does not 
involve at all times a complete financial 
backing of such funds.” 

Mr. Humphrey, if he follows that pro- 
cedure, ought to strike the word “trust” 
from the vocabulary of the United States 
Treasury so long as he sits in the Sec- 
retary’s chair. 

‘The term “trust funds” means exactly 
what the words say. When funds are put 
in trust, the procedure is bottomed en- 
tirely upon a system of legal ethics and 
legal morality. The proposal mentioned 
in the newspaper account, if it is ac- 
curate, would be immoral. 

I repeat: 

However, it was learned that the Treasury 
might be able, under the law, to use this 
trust fund money without issuing bonds 
against it, temporarily, until a surplus 
emerges next spring. This, together with 
some unexpected reduction in Government 
spending and a running down of the Treas- 
ury's cash balances, appears to be the only 
Hope of avoiding a request to Congress for an 
increase in the debt limit. 

Complicating the problem are two recent 
developments, both of which will add to ex- 
penditures: 

1. One hundred and eighty million dollars 
of a three hundred million dollars Export- 
Import Bank loan to Brazil, which was all to 
have been disbursed in the last fiscal year, 


still has not been paid out. It will likely go 
out before December. 

2. The drought in the Southwest has led 
to an urgent request by President Eisen- 
hower for $150 million in special lending 
authority, some of which will presumably be 
disbursed this year. 
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Mr. President, that $150 million to re- 
lieve drought- stricken farmers in the 
Southwest is peanuts. To the voters I 
say, “I tip you off that before they get 
through, with the use they are going 
to make, for alibi purposes, of the $150 
million the farmers are going to get for 
relief purposes, you will think that Eisen- 
hower mortgaged the country.” 

Mr. President, when they need an alibi 
they are going to blow that act into bal- 
loon proportions—although throughout 
our history our Presidents have had 
emergency funds with which to come to 
the aid of stricken people—and point to 
it and say, “That is what did it, that 
$159 million.” 

The people will see not only the baloon 
but they will see the principles behind 
the alibis, and they will recognize that 
they are not good principles. 

So I close the first point in the Inde- 
pendent Party’s report this afternoon by 
saying to Mr. Humphrey: 

“You did not sell your bill of goods 
to the Senator from Oregon, and I do 
not think you will sell your bill of goods 
to a lot of other Senators. You are not 
going to sell it to the American people, 
once they see what you are up to, be- 
cause the American people remember 
that you were going to reduce the na- 
tional debt. They will find it a little 
difficult to reconcile the recommenda- 
tion, which you now make, to increase 
the debt ceiling of $275 billion, with all 
the nice campaign prepaganda about the 
national debt, leaving, of course, the 
impression that what you Meant was a 
reduction of the national debt. You will 
have a little trouble Mr. Humphrey, 
when you go into the grassroots areas, 
in explaining the increase in the deficit, 
instead of having a reduction of the 
deficit. You will have a little trouble, 
Mr. Humphrey, when you go into the 
grassroots areas in trying to explain your 
record on taxation. 

“Then, there has been all that talk 
about the elimination of waste. I have 
sat on the floor of the Senate when bill 
after bill went through and I have ob- 
served very little being done about the 
elimination of waste, but a lot being done 
about following a course of action which 
has resulted in a total overall increase. 
I merely want to mention it to you, Mr. 
Humphrey, so that at least you will have 
what we lawyers call due notice.” 

Of course, I am glad to mention it also 
to my Republican friends who might 
read the Record. I notice from many 
things they say to me that they are bet- 
ter readers than hearers. They read 
the Recorp. One of them said to me 
the other day, “I have to read it in self- 
protection.” They do read it, Mr. Presi- 
dent, because they know that there are 
those who are listening to the Independ- 
ent Party. The people out in the coun- 
try are listening. They know the Inde- 
pendent Party is calling the shots as its 
representative sees them. 

They cannot understand the irrecon- 
cilability between the platform, bad as 
it was, of the Republican Party and the 
record of this session of Congress. 
They cannot understand the irreconcil- 
ability between the talk of the candi- 
dates of the Republican Party before the 
election and after the election. They 
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know a weasel-worded alibi when they 
hear one. They know what to think of 
the statement, “Well, there was not an 
unequivocal promise made to reduce 
taxes and reduce the debt. It was not 
categorically, unequivocally stated.” 
That makes it worse, Mr. President, be- 
eause that kind of weaseling and that 
kind of alibiing and trying to escape an 
impression they knew they were creat- 
ing cannot be reconciled with the prin- 
ciples of political morality. 

The American people are entitled to 
straight talk. The American people are 
entitied to unequivocal talk. The 
American people are entitled to have 
politicians say what they mean, and 
mean what they say. The American 
people will make very clear in 1954, in 
the Congressional elections, that they 
disapprove of the record of this session 
of Congress. 

I say to the American people, “If you 
do not make it clear in 1954 you are 
going to continue to lose, so far as the 
protection of your best interests is con- 
cerned.” 

Mr. President, I turn now to another 
matter. I ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert in the RECORD, as a part of my re- 
marks, excerpis from a letter—not the 
entire letter—which I received from Mr. 
Frank George, of the National Congress 
of American Indians, in protest against 
the proposed appointment of a Mr. Em- 
mons to be Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs. 

I do not know Mr. Emmons, and I do 
not know Mr. George. But I suggest to 
the Judiciary Committee—for whose 
benefit I am inserting in the Recorp the 
excerpts from the document—that it go 
into the charges made against Mr. Em- 
mons by the writer of the letter, before 
Mr. Emmons’ nomination comes to the 
floor of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the letter were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

NATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
AMERICAN INDIANS, 
Washington, D. C., July 17, 1953. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senator, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Senator LANGER, of 
North Dakota, blocked the nomination of 
Glenn L. Emmons to be Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs on the Senate floor yesterday. 
Since then, Indian leaders all over the Nation 
have been sending telegrams to Senator 
Lancer urging him to continue blocking the 
nominatio-~. 

Emmons is virtually unknown among In- 
dian tribes in general, as his only association 
with Indians seems to have been with the 
Navaho tribe. 

Indians are incensed over Emmons’ re- 
marks to the press that he would “liquidate 
the trusteeship of Indians as quickly as pos- 
sible.” Many Indians also take a dim view 
of the so-called Emmons Plan for the 
agrarian Indians which involves the reclaim- 
ing of Indian lands of the Southwest. In 
his press conference he stated it was his 
belief that solutions to Navaho problems 
would provide a key pattern for other tribes. 
We know that the Warm Springs Confeder- 
ated Tribes, the Umatilla, and the Klamaths 
of Oregon would not take to the Navaho 
pattern. 

The Interior Department press release re- 
ported that Emmons’ nomination followed 
the request of Alva A. Simpson, Jr., that his 
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name be withdrawn from serlous eonsidera- 
tion for the post because of pressure of other 
activities. It is our understanding that Orme 
Lewis, Assistant Secretary of the Interior, 
issued this statement. 

Alva S. Simpson, Jr., did not withdraw 
his name from consideration for the com- 
missionership because of the widespread sup- 
port among the many Indian tribes through- 
out the Nation. This endorsement on the 
part of the tribes was made on the premise 
that the Republican administration would 
keep its campaign pledge that they would 
welcome the advice and counsel of Indian 
leaders in the selection of the next Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs. The Warm Springs 
Confederated Tribes of Oregon were among 
the first to endorse Simpson. The story that 
Simpson had withdrawn his name from con- 
sideration was a fabricated lie. 

We have also learned that the Assistant 
Secretary told an Indian from Oklahoma 
that Simpson had withdrawn from consid- 
eration a month before. This was another 
serious distortion of the facts on the part 
of a Government official whose duties involve 
the safeguarding of Indian rights. The In- 
dians were betrayed on the nomination of 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. The 
Indian plank in the Republican platform 
was repudiated through the abrogation of a 
promise solemnly declared by a political 
party that was supported by many Indians 
because of that promise, 

In making their views known on the 
Commissionership, the spokesmen for the 
tribes could not reach the President. Let- 
ters and telegrams directed to the President 
were answered by Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior Orme Lewis, and the Indians have 
a justifiable right to be indignant over the 

way they have been ignored. 

Because of the high barrier around the 
President, the Indians believe that Orme 
Lewis has been able to “steamroller’” his 
handpicked candidate through for final ap- 
proval. The Indians consider it a very un- 
precedented action to ruthlessly rush’ a nom- 
ination through a committee hearing on 
the same day that the nomination is an- 
nounced, No opportunity was given to the 
Indian tribes to voice their objection, and 
this rush act opens up a supposition that 
Mr. Lewis sensed that there would be strong 
opposition to the man of his personal choice. 

Many of our Indian leaders believe that 
a “big deal” has been put over by special 
interests who covet Indian lands and re- 
sources. We are hearing a lot of talk about 
“turning the Indians loose” but they do not 
complete the phrase they have in mind 
(turning the Indians loose from their lands 
and resources). They are quite disturbed 
about the fact that the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce did support Emmons. 
Laurence Lee, president in 1952 of the 
United States chamber, is a brother of Floyd 
Lee who, we are told, is a major stockhold- 
er in Emmon's bank. When Laurence Lee 
addressed the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers Association shortly after the last elec- 
tion, he attacked the national policy on pub- 
lic lands. Lee, we are told, is the vice presi- 
dent of a large livestock company in New 
Mexico, and that his brother is the president 
of the company. 

In the July issue of Harper's magazine, 
Bernard De Voto points out that the United 
States Chamber of Commerce advocates pri- 
vate ownership of the public timber lands of 
the Nation. Mr. De Voto reports that the 
United States Chamber of Commerce says 
that there are 91 million acres of commer- 
cial timberland in the national forests. Ac- 
tually, Mr. De Voto says, there of 74 million 
acres of commercial timberland in the na- 
tional forests and he asks how the chamber 
arrived at its figure of 91 million acres. Is it 
adding in timberland on Indian reserva- 
tions? 

Indians everywhere are now afraid that 
big business is creeping up on the Indians, 
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and it won’t be long before they are “turned 
loose”—from their remaining possessions. 

The appointment of a good Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs is very important to our 
way of life, since we feel the full impact of 
the policies laid down by the Commissioners 
of Indian Affairs. With every new Commis- 
sioner, we get new policies, and, from the 
Indian point of view, most of them are bad. 

We hope, through you, that we learn the 
full story back of the nomination of Glenn 
L. Emmons as Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs. 

We hope that the Senate will take time to 
check the FBI file on Emmons. If the 
stories that we hear are true, then Emmons 
should definitely not be named as the next 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK GEORGE, 
Executive Director, 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, earlier 
today my good friend, the Senator from 
New York [Mr. LemMan], that giant 
among American liberals, discussed two 
proposed changes in the rules of the 
Senate. At that time I told him that 
although the amendments he has in 
mind are fine ones, I did not believe they 
went far enough. I am perfectly willing 
to go with him a step at a time, but I 
wish to mention several other rule 
changes which I think should be voted 
by the Senate. I am having the appro- 
priate resolutions for the changes 
drafted, and I shall submit them next 
week, 

A thorough consideration of those 
changes is one of the things we could 
well do during September, October, No- 
vember, and December, if we remained 
on the job, as we should, because the 
Senate rules are most material. 

Sometimes I think the rules of the 
Senate—whether they are so designed 
is immaterial—are operative in such a 
way that their objective seems to be in- 
efficiency, rather than efficiency. They 
are archaic. Some of the Senate pro- 
cedure is silly—for instance, to have 
Members run back and forth, 4 or 5 
times a day, for quorum calls. Is not 
that silly? A quorum call requires at 
least 20 minutes. The total time re- 
quired for quorum calls during a session 
is appalling. I think even the time of a 
Senator can be used to better advantage. 
However, it is not our time. It belongs 
to the people we represent. I doubt that 
any American labor union ever devised 
a slowdown system which could result in 
the wasting of more time than the 
amount of time the Senate wastes on 
quorum calls. 

I have heard some of my colleagues 
speak very bitterly about the make- 
work programs of some unions; and dur- 
ing my service on the National Labor 
Relations Board, I was very critical of 
them, in the course of a considerable 
number of decisions. I never sustained 
a make-work program in any decision 
Imade. But I do not want to be a party 
to a make-work program in the Senate. 
The timewasting rules of the Senate are 
make-work programs. We have never 
considered them as such, but that is what 
they amount to. 

Furthermore, we should consider the 
time that is wasted in voting in the 
Senate. Why do we not have an electric 
voting board, with pushbuttons, so that 
when a Member votes on an issue, he 
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simply presses a button? Of course, I 
know that some have to have instruc- 
tions before they vote; and it takes time 
to get here, because we are not on the 
job or we are in committee—which has 
to do with another rule change which 
I shall mention in a moment. I seem 
to be half facetious about this matter, 
Mr. President, but actually I am in dead 
earnest. The American people are en- 
titled to have the Senate adopt some 
rules of efficiency. We should have a 
voting board; and we should adopt a 
rule change, which I have proposed, to 
make it mandatory, except in very ex- 
ceptional instances, that when the Sen- 
ate is in session, its committees shall not 
meet. 

Mr. President, the other day I was a 
little amused when the minority leader 
finally took a position that I have taken 
for years in this body, as I have pro- 
tested time and time again to the hold- 
ing of committee meetings while the 
Senate is in session. Of course, a Sena- 
tor hesitates to object constantly. After 
all, we like to have others pleasant to 
us at least once in a while; and it does 
not make one very popular with the 
committees if he objects as often as I 
have objected to having committees meet 
during the sessions of the Senate. Every 


‘once in a while I begin such a program 


of objecting, because I think the lesson 
needs to be taught and the point needs 
to be made. I do that because I think 
some of our Members should stop to con- 
sider the merits of the proposition I now 
make. I say it is the height of ineffi- 
ciency to have the Senate in session and 
at the same time to have a great many 
Members of the Senate in attendance 
upon committees. 

I remember that 2 years ago one of my 
constituents became rather agitated. 
She was sitting in the gallery, and she 
saw about five Members of the Senate 
present at a time when business was 
being transacted and measures were be- 
ing passed. That was not a dull or slack 
period, such as the present one. 

She called me from the floor, and said 
to me, “I was glad to see you there, but 
please explain the procedure to me, 
Where are all the other Senators?” 

I replied, “Well, many of them are in 
committee meetings.” 

She said, “I don’t believe it.” 

I said to her, “All right; I will prove 
it to you.” . 

So we started on a little tour. I took 
her from committee to committee. Mr, 
President, do you know how many Sen- 
ators we actually counted in committee 
meetings at that time, while the Senate 
was in session? Fifty-four. 

But that did not satisfy her; she still 
thought it was a terrible procedure. I 
agree with her. 

Of course I wonder whether what has 
happened—and this should give us 
pause—is that one of the real functions 
of floor work no longer exists, so far as 
many of our Members are concerned. 
One of the primary functions of floor 
work is to have deliberative discussion 
of the merits} the pros and cons, of the 
issues which are presented. Some- 
times I wonder how many of my col- 
leagues ever have an opinion changed 
on the floor of the Senate. I am proud 
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to say that on many occasions my vote 
on a question has been changed on the 
floor of the Senate by reasoned argu- 
ment that I cannot answer and still 
hold to the point of view with which I 
started. That is one of the primary 
functions of this body. 

I speak respectfully of the Senate, but 
I do not see why I should not say this, 
because I believe it to be true. In some 
instances—and they are too numerous 
to assure protection of representative 
government—no matter what argument 
or what evidence or what proof is pre- 
sented on the fioor of the Senate, many 
Members will not change their thinking 
on the issue at hand. It is true that 
oftentimes they will meet a colleague in 
the corridor and will say to him, “You 
certainly were correct about that one,” 
but they will not vote with that col- 
league. And when he is asked, “Why 
didn’t you vote with us, if you thought 
We were right on the issue,” the answer 
frequently given is, “Well, unfortunately, 
I was committed.” 

Mr. President, I wish we could do 
something about that, but it seems to me 
that matter rests with the individual 
Senator. After all, it isa matter of sub- 
jective values. 

I do not know why Members let them- 
selves become committed to such an ex- 
tent that no matter what is said during 
the debate on the floor of the Senate or 
no matter what proof if offered on the 
floor of the Senate, they still will not 
change their votes. A change in the 
Tules of procedure will not necessarily 
guarantee a change in that attitude on 
the part of the Senators, though I think 
it will help, because the procedures 
which are followed have much to do with 
the judgments that are formed. 

If we had the kind of rule I intend to 
propose next week, it would forbid meet- 
ings of committees while the Senate was 
in session, and it would provide that the 
Senate should meet on certain regular 
days unless the Senate itself recesses, 
Certain days would be reserved for com- 
mittee meetings, and it would provide 
that we should go to work in the Cham- 
ber in the morning, not at 12 o’clock 
noon, as we do now. There is no reason 
why the Senate shouid not sit from 9:30 
to 12:30, then take a recess until 2 o’clock 
for lunch, and come back at 2:30 to con- 
tinue in session until it decides to recess. 
A slap-happy way of running the hours 
of the Senate breeds inefficiency. 

Mr. President, I know this speech will 
not be popular with my colleagues, but I 
have been a Member of the Senate long 
enough to look at the results; and I am 
satisfied that a rule change of the kind 
I have suggested would greatly increase 
the efficiency of the Senate. 

There are a few other changes in the 
rules I shall recommend for the protec- 
tion of minority rights. Saying that 
makes me look something like a special 
pleader; and we must watch out for that. 
But I think I am leaning over backward, 
since no one will ever rise in the Senate 
to contradict the point I now make. 

I care not who the Senator may be, if 
I ever feel that his procedural rights are 
being violated, I shall be on my feet to 
protect him. I think he has that coming 
to him as a matter of right. But there is 
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also a selfish phase of it which affects all 
the others of us, since one of us may be 
the next one to be in such a position. I 
have been the next one many times, 
when my minority rights were not pro- 
tected. So I think I can speak with at 
least a little experience, if not with au- 
thority, on the subject. 

Notice is important if we are to pro- 
tect the rights of minorities. Many a 
time action of which I had no notice has 
been taken against me in the Senate on 
some matter involving my interest. So 
I think it important that we adopt a rule 
which will protect the minority. I know 
we do a great deal of talking about how 
careful we are to protect brothers in the 
fraternity. It is good talk. But I notice 
such talk is engaged in mostly by those 
who are seldom in the minority. Let a 
Senator leave the floor and seat himself 
in the lunchroom downstairs, and 
straightway someone rises to make a 
unanimous-consent request regarding 
something of some kind which he knows 
full well he could not get by with if that 
particular Senator were not eating his 
lunch. One must eat once in a while. 

A Senator may have had the expe- 
rience of having objected to a unani- 
mous-consent request that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of a bill on 
the calendar, and then, oddly enough, 
being called out of the Senate Chamber 
to answer a long-distance telephone call, 
as happened to me on one occasion, to 
find on his return that the bill was 
quickly passed on motion. 

I laugh about it, because I am not the 
one who is being hurt. When those 
things are done, it hurts the Senate, not 
the individual Senator. That is why I 
interrupted today to express my respect- 
ful disagreement with my good friend 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. JOHN- 
son], when he made a statement to the 
effect that under the unanimous-con- 
sent rule Senators always protect each 
other. I had a little chat with the Sen- 
ator afterward, and he said, “Well, 
Wayne, I was not aware that that was 
not always the case.” I can say it is not 
always the case. 

I use myself as an example in this con- 
nection, only because of an important 
principle I am seeking to protect, which 
has to do with the protection of the pro- 
cedural rights of each Member of this 
body. Such protection is not afforded 
under the present rules; at least, the 
present rules are so vague that they can 
be abused, once the steamroller seeks 
to overrun the minority, or when the 
objective is to circumvent the minority. 
I hope that when I propose changes in 
the rules next week, the Committee on 
Rules and Administration will give very 
careful consideration to them, because 
the rules are devised, not to protect the 
representative of the minority party 
alone, but to protect all minorities in 
the Senate, I care not who they may be, 
and to protect them for decades to come. 
The Senate is now operating under be- 
whiskered rules; it is operating under 
rules which, for the most part, have not 
been changed for decades. There is 
need of a shave in the case of the Sen- 
ate rules, a little face tonic, and perhaps 
some facelifting, too, in order to remove 
some of the wrinkles, The plastic sur- 
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gery I intend to propose next week in 

the form of rules will do the job, if we 

can get the Senate to subject itself to 

being placed on the operating table. 
VOTES FOR 18~YEAR-OLDS 


Mr. President, I had intended to speak 
at greater length than I shall speak on 
the next topic of the report of the In- 
dependent Party, that is, a renewal of 
my suggestion that 18-year-olds be 
given the right to vote. I think our 
failure to give 18-year-olds the right to 
vote amounts to a criticism of our 150 
years of free education in the United 
States. It seems to me to be a sad re- 
flection on the American school system, 
and one which is not deserved. On 
questions involving affairs of state, po- 
litical issues, and problems of statesman- 
ship, I will put the judgment of the 
average 18-year-old alongside the judg- 
ment of the average older citizen any- 
time. I know 18-year-olds pretty well. 
I have been in a position to evaluate 
their thinking for about 21 years in class- 
rooms. I know something about them 
from the standpoint of a parent, and 
I say we are prejudiced and wrong in 
our reluctance, as a people, to give 18- 
year-olds the right to vote. 

Here again I think there is also in- 
volved a moral principle. I do not be- 
lieve we can justify asking 18-year-olds 
to die for the country and at the same 
time not permit them to exercise their 
right to vote in the determination of 
its policies. 

Various measures along this line, 
phrased in different language, have been 
introduced by colleagues. I shall be 
glad to support any of them which will 
accomplish the desired result, but I send 
to the desk now and ask to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp, as a part 
of my remarks, a proposed constitutional 
amendment which will give to 18-year- 
olds the right to vote. I do not insist 
upon the language of the particular 
amendment as drawn. Any of the other 
proposals which will accomplish the 
same objective is all right with me. I 
particularly like the way in which I have 
worked this one out. Therefore, I sub- 
mit it today, Mr. President, and ask to 
have it printed and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 103) proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to grant to citizens of the 
United States who have attained the age 
of 18 the right to vote, introduced by 
Mr. Morse, was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled (two-thirds 
of each House concurring therein), That the 
following article is hereby proposed as an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which shall be valid to all 
intents and purposes as part of the Consti- 
tution when ratified by the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States: 

“ARTICLE — 

“SECTION 1. The right of citizens of the 
United States, who are 18 years of age or 
older, to vote shall not be denied or abridged 
by the United States or by any State on ac- 
count of age. The Congress shall have power 
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to enforce this article by appropriate legis- 
lation. 

“Sec. 2. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the several States 
within 7 years from the date of its sub- 
mission to the States by the Congress.” 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
one other little item before I make the 
main speech which I rose to make, I may 
say to my friend from Louisiana [Mr. 
Long], so he can gage his time accord- 
ing y. I am sorry Mr. President; I 
have two other items, but each is brief. 

I understand the so-called Continental 
Shelf bill, involving the oil under the 
Continental Shelf, goes to conference on 
Monday. The bill as passed by the 
Senate contains the Hill amendment, 
but the House bill does not have the Hill 
amendment in it. I desire to invite at- 
tention to the fact that the Senate, by a 
yea-and-nay vote, voted for the Hill 
amendment. I have received a flood of 
communications in recent days regard- 
ing the Hill amendment. I respectfully 
urge the Senate conferees to hang taut 
on the Hill amendment, and to make no 
compromise on it. 

I believe, Mr. President, it would be 
better to let the bill go down in this ap- 
parently very short session of the Con- 
gress and to pick up the battle at the 
next session of Congress, than to com- 
promise in the conference on this bill 
the interests of the schoolchildren of 
America. I think the Senate conferees 
should take the position that the Hill 
amendment is a “must.” It or nothing. 
Let us start the battle all over in the next 
session of Congress. Mr. President, when 
I express that point of view, I am con- 
fident I express the point of view of 
millions of American people who have 
become interested in the Hill amend- 
ment. 

If the Eisenhower administration 
could have that amendment enacted, it 
would have something good to take to 
the American people during the recess. 
But that is about the only thing good 
that is left for them to take to the peo- 
ple, with the sorry record they have 
made in this session of the Congress. 

I say, let us keep our eyes on the con- 
ference, because that is going to be one 
of the tests, in the dying days of this 
Congress, as to whether there is the 
slightest hope for the protection of hu- 
man values in the public interest under 
this sorry administration. 

Yesterday, Mr. President, during my 
absence, there occurred a little discus- 
sion in the Recorp with reference to 
House bill 5349, Calendar 454, which 
came up on motion, although a call of 
the calendar was scheduled for today. 
It is an interesting commentary. I shall 
pass over it lightly. There was a brief 
discussion on the floor of the Senate, as 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shows on 
pages 9041 and 9042, as to what the posi- 
tion of the Senator from Oregon would 
be as to transfer of certain land in Texas. 
It. was pointed out that the legislative 
assistant to the Senator from Oregon 
had made the suggestion that it was the 
Senator’s wish that the bill go over until 
he could be present. When I heard there 
was going to be a calendar call today, I 
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drove far into the night last night and 
arrived early this morning in time for 
the calendar call, to discover that the 
bill had been passed. 

I am very happy to report that no in- 
jury was done to the people, because the 
bill meets the Morse formula. The bill 
provides adequate compensation for the 
property conveyed. But it was not an 
emergency bill, and it could have waited. 
Iam very glad that upon my return and 
upon further analysis of the bill I found 
it reconcilable with the Morse formula. 
But it would have been very easy to get 
in touch with me and find out whether, 
if I were present, I would object to the 
bill on the unanimous-consent calendar. 
If I would, I think it would have been 
a manifestation of brotherly love if it 
had been brought up today by motion 
rather than during my absence yester- 
day. J 

PROBLEMS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. President, I now turn to a very 
brief speech on the problems of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. This not only is a 
report of the Independent Party as a 
member of the Committee of the Whole, 
but as to this subject I am also making 
a report as a member of the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, to which I 
have been “bumped.” But it is an in- 
teresting committee, Mr. President. The 
work is very important. The basic 
principles of good government are in- 
yolved in any committee on which one 
works. 

Iam glad I have a good sense of humor 
about this whole committee matter. One 
of my very conservative Republican 
friends said to me a few days ago in the 
cloakroom, “Now that you have had your 
fun”—I do not know why he thought 
there was any fun connected with it— 
“and you have shellacked us a good many 
times, I will tell you what you should do. 
You should walk back into the Repub- 
lican conference and say, ‘Here I am. I 
am a Republican, after all’ If you will 
do that, I will do everything I can to get 
back your committee assignments.” 

At first I thought he was speaking fa- 
cetiously. But when I realized he was 
not, I made very clear to him that when 
I resigned from the Republican Party, I 
resigned. I made very clear to him that 
I mean what I say, and that he would 
not be seeing me back in the Republican 
conference. Being one of those who vot- 
ed to kick me off my committees in the 
name of “party regularity,” he was con- 
fidential enough with me to confess that 
he felt very bad about it, because he 
said. We never did answer you, for the 
reason that there are no answers. You 
are quite right when you point out that 
the precedent established will rise to 
plague the Senate for many years to 
come, until it is corrected. I am for cor- 
recting it.” 

Do not misunderstand me. I do not 
mean to give the impression that this 
confession of faith of my Republican col- 
league represents a political conversion 
on the part of very many Members on 
this side of the aisle, although quite a 
number of other Senators have said to 
me, to the same effect, that they were 
sorry they had been placed in a position 
where they had to vote to kick me off my 
committees. Š 
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When I was out talking to the people, 
I noticed that that is another action 
taken by the Senate at this session of 
the Congress the people see through. 
They know it was not either fair or right. 
I am perfectly willing to let it rest with 
the people, both in my State and in the 
Nation. 

But having been bumped to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, I 
have proceeded, as is my duty, to take an 
active interest in the affairs of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and I shall discuss 
today the subject of putting into prac- 
tice in the District of Columbia the dem- 
ocratic processes. 

The Senate Committee on the District 
of Columbia has unanimously voted to re- 
port a District of Columbia home rule 
bill. It contains an amendment I shall 
discuss, which was adopted in the com- 
mittee by a vote of 5 to 3. The bill pro- 
vides for the election of a mayor, instead 
of for his appointment by the President. 

It is an awful thing, it is an imposition, 
it is wrong, for Congress to give the Pres- 
ident of the United States the job of 
selecting a mayor for the city of Wash- 
ington. I do not believe his office should 
be so burdened, looking at it from the 
standpoint of the President. But also I 
think it is wrong as a matter of public 
policy to do so. Congress should either 
give the people of the District of Colum- 
bia real self-rule, or else stop trying to 
fool them. The appointment by the 
President of the United States of a mayor 
for Washington, D. C., cannot be recon- 
ciled with the democratic process. 

I made a fight in committee for a pro- 
vision for the election of a mayor. It 
was the first major issue with which I 
had to deal in committee, and I am very 
grateful to my colleagues on the com- 
mittee for having given me a hearing, 
and for their kindly reception of my 
amendment. Even the chairman of the 
committee, who voted against me—and 
the record will speak for itself—was kind 
enough to say at the time of the discus- 
sion in committee that, as chairman, he 
felt he should vote against my amend- 
ment, but that he believed he would be 
inclined to vote for it on the floor of the 
Senate, when he sat here as an individual 
Senator and had to pass judgment on the 
bill as a whole. 

A great many persons have said to me, 
“I think you are right in principle, but 
there are some practicalities in the situa- 
tion that cause me to wonder whether or 
not it is wise to put the provision in the 
bill.“ I always prick up my ears, so to 
speak, when I hear people begin to talk 
about practicalities as an excuse for 
denying a principle. 

I will tell you, Mr. President, how im- 
portant I think this particular provision 
is. I think it determines whether there 
will be home rule in the District, because 
the election of a council is not sufficient. 
If the mayor is to have the right to veto, 
as he should have—and I shall have 
something to say about the veto power 
before I finish—and if there is to be an 
election system, the mayor and the coun- 
cil should be elected. 

Then I would go so far as to say Con- 
gress should leave to the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people the question 
whether or not they, in turn, wanted to 
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adopt a city-manager system, under 
which a city manager would be selected. 
This is one of the modern trends in the 
whole field of municipal government in 
the United States. 

I would leave it to the council and 
the mayor, if both the mayor and the 
council were elected, to determine the 
question of adopting a city-manager 
system for Washington, D. C. I think 
that will be some years in the future. 
But the residue of power under the 
democratic process ought to be left to the 
elected representatives of the people. 

Sometimes the argument is made that 
the Federal Government has a great in- 
terest in the District of Columbia. Of 
course it has. But is it desired to argue 
that because the Federal Government 
has a great interest in the District of 
Columbia, Congress has lost faith in the 
democratic process; that it cannot trust 
the citizens; that it cannot trust their 
elected representatives to protect the 
Federal interests, with all the supervi- 
sory control over the Federal interest 
that Congress would necessarily retain 
anyway? 

Of course, with the ultimate control 
Congress has in the field of appropria- 
tion, purse strings control, there is no 
real reason for opposing the election of 
a mayor. The reason is an imaginary 
one. We had better pierce the veil, draw 
it aside, and see what the opposition 
really is. There are economic interests 
in this city that do not want an elected 
mayor, because they do not have ulti- 
mate faith in the democratic process. 
That is why they do not want an elected 
mayor. In municipality after munici- 
pality in this country there is the same 
kind of opposition. Influence, pressure, 
and control can be exercised much bet- 
ter when the system does not rest upon 
free elections in which the people ulti- 
mately control. That is exactly what 
this opposition means. I wish to say to 
the economic forces in the District of 
Columbia that have fought all forms of 
home rule for years, and have taken the 
completely phony position, the intel- 
lectually dishonest position, that they 
could not give any support to home rule 
until we first pass some legislation which 
gives the people of the District voting 
representation in the Congress of the 
United States, but they must think the 
people are pretty dumb not to see 
through that scheme. They know very 
well that their chances of holding up 
the passage of that kind of legislation, 
as proved by the years they have done so 
successfully, with all the constitutional 
questions and all the legal problems 
which are involved, are much better than 
are their chances of holding up home 
rule in the District of Columbia so far 
as local elections are concerned. So they 
build up what amounts to a strawman 
argument, 

I refer to the board of trade. I have 
dealt with boards of trade before. My 
recommendation to boards of trade all 
over the country is, “You ought to clean 
out those in your membership who do not 
believe in the democratic processes, be- 
cause a demonstration of a lack of faith 
in the democratic processes is fuel for 
the furnaces of subversive propaganda 
in America.” I put them in the same 
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class, because these are days when we 
ought to rededicate our faith in the dem- 
ocratic processes in America, in rule by 
the people. 

I am for having the economic interests 
of America subject also to democratic 
processes, whether they be boards of 
trade or trade unions. I am just as 
strong for the application of the demo- 
cratic processes to all economic groups 
as Iam with respect to any one of them. 

With that little introduction, Mr. 
President, I make the following argu- 
ments in support of an elected mayor: 
STATEMENT IN SUPPORT OF AMENDMENTS TO 

8. 999 TO PROVIDE AN ELECTED MAYOR FOR 

THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Senate bill 999 provides for what is 
commonly known as the strong-mayor- 
council form of local government. It 
creates a local government of distinct 
and separate branches, comparable in 
that respect to the Federal Government, 
and each branch—executive, legislative, 
and judicial—has powers and duties vi- 
tal to the proper operation of the whole. 

The extent to which this bill provides 
home rule or self-government for Wash- 
ingtonians, therefore, is dependent upon 
how much voice the people are to have 
in each of these three branches of the 
local government. 

The legislative branch is to be wholly 
elected, including a nine-man council 
and a nine-man board of education, the 
latter, of course, having some executive 
or administrative functions in its spe- 
cial field. The legislative branch is en- 
dowed with complete local power, though 
not sovereignty, with but a few proper 
restrictions, such as a prohibition 
against the levying of any tax on Fed- 
eral property. With this there can be 
no quarrel, 

The judicial branch is not modified by 
the pending bill, although it would ap- 
pear that the Council would have the 
power tc make such changes in the man- 
ner of selecting judges and in the ar- 
rangement and composition of the mu- 
nicipal courts as it might desire. But 
the Council, particularly at first, might 
hesitate to risk congressional ire by pro- 
viding for elected judges, or for judges 
appointed by locally elected officials. 
And thus for the present, at least, the 
judicial branch of the local government 
will continue to be mainly under the 
direction of the Federal Government, for 
judges on the municipal court and the 
municipal court of appeals are appointed 
by the President with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. 

We come then to the executive branch 
of the proposed local government, It is 
proposed that the chief executive offi- 
cer of the District—with all that that 
broad language implies—shall be a 
Mayor, appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, for a term of 4 years. 

The Mayor is to have many important 
powers—such as preparation and sub- 
mission to the Council of the annual 
budget; appointment of employees, de- 
partment heads, members of boards and 
commissions; preparation of proposed 
legislation for the Council and for Con- 
gress; and a veto power over acts of the 
Council. The mayor is also responsible 
for the disbursement of all moneys, for 
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an accounting system, monthly financial 
reports, assessment and collection of 
taxes, and other phases of the city’s 
financial operations. 

Speaking, for a moment, of the veto 
power of the mayor, it was interesting, 
during our hearings, to note that one of 
the distinguished witnesses raised a ques- 
tion as to whether or not the mayor 
should be given veto power over the 
Council. Iasked to have the professional 
staff of the District of Columbia Com- 
mittee prepare a research memorandum 
for the use of the committee, taking a 
group of American cities with a popula- 
tion of 100,000 or over and checking their 
procedures to see to what extent the 
mayors have veto power. I was satisfied, 
on the basis of my own knowledge, that 
it was a common procedure, and I felt 
that, on the merits, it is a power which 
ought to be granted to the mayor. The 
staff prepared such a memorandum, 
which I submitted to the committee. In 
the organic laws of the overwhelming 
majority—all but three or four—of cities 
of 100,000 population or more, there are 
provisions for a veto by the mayor, ac- 
cording to a study which I have had 
made. 

To deny the people any voice in the 
selection of the mayor obviously is to 
deny them a large measure of the home 
rule which they want and expect from 
this bill. 

Actually, the proposal before us is 
about 143 years out of date. Washing- 
ton had an appointed mayor and elected 
Council from 1800 to 1810. But as long 
ago as that, the system was found want- 
ing and revised to provide for the elec- 
tion of the mayor. A mayor continued 
to be elected until the creation of the 
short-lived territorial regime of 1871-74, 
after which Washingtonians sold their 
birthright of local self-government for a 
mess of Federal aid. 

It is highly doubtful that the provision 
for an appointed mayor will win any con- 
verts to the cause of home rule. Indeed, 
many opponents of local suffrage find 
their greatest strength is in arguing that 
= measure is so diluted as to be worth- 
ess. 

They play both ends against the mid- 
dle. Some of the opponents of home 
rule take the position that it is bad be- 
cause the mayor is appointed. They 
then take the position that it is bad be- 
cause in the first instance we do not 
guarantee to the people of Washington 
voting representation in the Congress. 
They simply do not want home rule, so 
they will adopt any means or any argu- 
ment which they think will help them 
postpone what to them is the “evil day” 
when the democratic processes are 
bound to prevail once again in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, as they did from 1810 
to 1871, when the people of this city 
elected their mayor. 

Mr. President, during the hearings on 
the home-rule bill, there was another 
argument which interested me, an argu- 
ment made very sincerely by well inten- 
tioned and devoted supporters of home 
rule. It was their willingness to go along 
with an appointed mayor on the basis 
of the old “half a loaf is better than 
none” theory. Some of them very kindly 
suggested to me that they hoped I would 
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change my mind and not insist upon my 
amendment on the floor of the Senate. 
They took for granted, apparently, that 
my amendment would not be adopted 
by the committee. I guess they were 
a little surprised to discover that they 
should have been addressing their re- 
marks to the other members of the com- 
mittee, instead of to me. Their argu- 
ment was, “Let us get started with this 
bill, and then maybe at a later time 
Congress will grant us the privilege of 
having an elected mayor.” 

Mr. President, of course, I take the 
position that it is a matter of right, not 
of privilege. I take the position that we 
cannot reconcile granting the right of 
home rule to the people of the District, 
provided in the bill, and at the same time 
fail to provide for the election of a 
mayor. So to the well-intentioned ad- 
visers who appeared at the hearing and 
urged me to drop my amendment for an 
elected mayor, I say, “You were wrong 
as to what the committee would do, 
and you are wrong as to what Congress 
will do once Congress comes to under- 
stand the merits of the bill.” 

I believe Congress will recognize the 
fact that we have, particularly in this 
time when democratic processes are be- 
ing challenged around the world, a great 
opportunity, as well as a great obligation, 
to put those processes to work in the 
Capital of the United States, which in 
a figurative sense is also the capital of 
the world. 

Mr. President, furthermore, it is argued 
that if the amendments to the bill are 
accepted the District’s situation will re- 
main compromised by the fact that it 
has no representation in the body which 
is trying to write its charter and which 
will remain its supreme legislative au- 
thority, namely, the Congress. There is, 
regrettably, nothing we can do about 
that in this proposed legislation. It will 
require an amendment of the Constitu- 
tion, very probably, to provide the Dis- 
trict with voting representation in Con- 
gress and with membership in the elec- 
toral college. 

So, Mr. President, I say this afternoon, 
let us not compromise and impair need- 
lessly the small portion of American 
rights we propose to dole out to the 
800,000 voteless citizens of Washington. 
The bill offers them a voice in one-third 
of their local government and none in 
their National Government. Let us ac- 
cept the amendments to the bill and 
thereby turn at least two-thirds of the 
local government over to the people who 
are paying for nine-tenths of it. 

Mr. President, I close this subject mat- 
ter by saying that the bill rests on the 
calendar of the Senate. It is my sincere 
hope that we will be given an opportunity 
to vote it up or down before adjourn- 
ment. The committee is ready to lead 
a discussion on the bill if it can be 
brought up by motion for consideration. 

Mr. President, I close my weekly report 
this afternoon with the announcement 
that come next Friday I intend to give 
another one of my speeches dedicated 
to George W. Norris on the subject of 
natural resources and the conservation 
thereof. 
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RECESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CAPEHART in the chair). Pursuant to 
the order previously entered, the Senate 
will stand in recess until 12 o'clock noon 
on Monday next. 

Thereupon (at 4 o’clock and 24 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess, the 
recess being, under the order previously 
entered, until Monday, July 20, 1953, at 
12 o’clock meridian. 


SENATE 


Monpay, JuLx 20, 1953 
(Legislative day of Monday, July 6, 1953) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Rabbi Jacob Agus, Baltimore, Md., of- 
fered the following prayer: 


O Master of the Universe, in humility 
and love, we pray for Thy help and 
guidance, that our Nation might be 


blessed by our deliberations and that we. 


might be blessed in serving as faithful 
custodians of its great heritage and its 
noble vision. 

It is for peace we pray, the true sub- 
stance of peace founded on understand- 
ing and tolerance, enabling ever greater 
numbers of men to move from the som- 
ber shadows of fear to the sunlight of 
freedom and dignity. 

Vast is the power of our Nation, the 
power for destruction as well as for con- 
struction; may we never use it but as 
Thy trustees, in humility, in justice, and 
in the love of all men. 

Menacing are the manifold dangers on 
the horizon today; may we face them 
steadily, yielding neither to fear nor to 
pride. 

Many are the crosscurrents that would 
confound our course; may we see the 
goals of our Nation straight and true— 
the building of good and freemen, not 
the pyramiding of power; the fostering 
of dignity and happiness, not the vain 
search for triumph and glory; the build- 
ing of a great and dedicated society, not 
the tinsel symbols of blind arrogance. 

Upon us the eyes of a hundred and 
fifty million of our countrymen are 
turned; may we serve thine image, O 
God, within them, not the “idols of the 
marketplace,” which glitter momentarily 
in the false glare of popular favor. 

May Thy light and Thy strength ever 
be with the President of the United 
States, with the Members of this Assem- 
bly, and all who labor for the good of 
our Nation. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Know ann, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, 
July 18, 1953, was dispensed’ with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 
Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries, and he announced that 
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the President had approved and signed 
the following acts: 
On July 17, 1953: 

S. 2199. An act to allow States during 
major disasters to use or distribute certain 
surplus equipment and supplies of the Fed- 
eral Government; and 

S. 1644. An act to amend the act of May 
27, 1940 (54 Stat. 223), as amended, and the 
act of February 14, 1931 (46 Stat. 1111), to 
remove the limitation upon the rank of the 
Director of Music, the leader of the Military 
Academy Band, and to remove the limita- 
tion upon the pay of the leader of the United 
States Naval Academy Band, and to author- 
ize the appointment of the present leader of 
the United States Navy Band to the perma- 
nent grade of commander in the Navy. 

On July 20, 1953: 
S. 2394. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Police and Firemen’s Salary Act 
of 1953. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, its reading 
clerk, announced that the House had 
disagreed to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 1802) to amend 
the act of Congress approved March 4, 
1915 (38 Stat. 1214), as amended; asked 
a conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and that Mr. MILLER of Nebraska, Mr. 
D’Ewart, Mr. Saytor, Mr. ENGLE, and 
Mr, REGAN were appointed managers on 
the part of the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5376) 
making appropriations for civil func- 
tions administered by the Department of 
the Army for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1954, and for other purposes; agreed 
to the conference asked by the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. Davis of 
Wisconsin, Mr. Hann, Mr. CEDERBERG, Mr. 
Taser, Mr. CANNON, Mr. RABAUT, and Mr, 
RiLey were appointed managers on the 
part of the House at the conference, 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTIONS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills and joint res- 
olutions, and they were signed by the 
Vice President: 

H. R. 127. An act to quitclaim interest of 
the United States to certain land in Placer 
County, Calif.; 

H. R. 233. An act to release all the right, 
title, and interest of the United States in 
and to all fissionable materials in certain 
land in Marion County, Ind.; 

H. R. 674. An act for the relief of Irene 
F. M. Boyle; 

H. R. 765. An act for the relief of Tien Koo 
Chen; 

H. R. 779. An act for the relief of Ida Bagh- 
dassarian; 

H. R. 781. An act for the relief of Johanna 
C. Willemsen; 

H. R. 819. An act for the relief of Monika 
Klein; 

H. R. 820. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Pia Biondi; 

H. R. 847. An act for the relief of Robert 
J. Rickards, Conception Sotelo Rickards, and 
Walter John Rickards; 

H. R. 892. An act for the relief of Betty 
Robertson and Irene Robertson; 
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H. R. 947. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue to Tom Gwin a 
patent in fee to certain lands in the State 
of Mississippi; 

H. R. 978. An act for the relief of Harue 
Pukushi; 

H. R. 1070. An act to amend title 28, United 
States Code; 

H. R. 1106. An act for the relief of Hanne- 
lore Mayerl Fulbright; 

H. R. 1143. An act for the relief of Mary 
Francina Marconi, Fernanda Guzzi, Anna 
Ferraro, Mary Laudano, and Julia Pisano; 

H.R.1211. An act for the relief of Isak 
Benmuvhar; 

H. R. 1308. An act to amend the Color of 
Title Act; 

H.R.1330. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Liane Lieu and her son, Peter Lieu; . 

H.R.1571. An act to amend the Alaska 
game law; 

H. R. 1888. An act for the relief of Paul 
Myung Ma Chung; 

H. R. 2160. An act for the relief of Clemin- 
tina Ferrara, Maria Garofalo, Rosetta Savino, 
Maria Serra, Albina Zamunner, and Fedora 
Gazzarrini; 

H. R. 2392. An act for the relief of Lee 
Kwang Nong (George Clifford Roeder) ; 

H. R. 2506. An act for the relief of certain 
members of the Missionary Sisters of the 
Sacred Heart; 

H.R. 2652. An act for the relief of Con- 
stance Brouwer Scheffer; 

H. R. 2779. An act to provide for perfect- 
ing the title of C. A. Lundy to certain lands 
in the State of California heretofore pat- 
ented by the United States; 

H. R. 2787. An act for the relief of Josefina 
Hoorn (Dmytruk); 

H. R. 3581. An act to further the policy 
enunciated in the act of October 26, 1949 (63 
Stat. 927), to facilitate public participation 
in the preservation of sites, buildings, and 
objects of national significance or interest 
by providing for a National Trust for His- 
toric Preservation in the United States; 

H. R. 3670. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Julia Gamroth; 

H. R. 4110. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Marie Weir; 

H. R. 4302. An act to revive and reenact 
the act entitled “An act authorizing the 
State of Michigan, acting through the In- 
ternational Bridge Authority of Michigan, 
to construct, maintain, and operate a toll 
bridge or series of bridges, causeways, and 
approaches thereto, across the St. Marys 
River, from a point in or near the city of 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., to a point in the 
Province of Ontario, Canada,” approved De- 
cember 16, 1940; 

H. R. 5705. An act to amend the existing 
law to provide for the automatic renewal of 
expiring 5-year-level-premium-term policies 
of United States Government and national 
service life insurance; 

S. J. Res. 37. Joint resolution to authorize 
the erection of a memorial to Sara Louisa 
Rittenhouse in Montrose Park, District of 
Columbia; 

S. J. Res. 82. Joint resolution to provide for 
the reappointment of Robert V. Fleming as 
citizen agent of the Board of Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution; and 

8. J. Res. 83. Joint resolution to provide 
for the appointment of Owen Josephus Rob- 
erts as a member of the Board of Regents of 
the Smithsonian Institution, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, Mr. KILGORE 
was excused from attendance on the ses- 
sions of the Senate this week. 
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COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the subcommit- 
tee dealing with alien property be per- 
mitted to hold hearings this afternoon, 
notwithstanding the session of the Sen- 
ate. In explanation, I may say that a 
number of bills have been introduced 
by Senators on both sides of the aisle, 
and also bills have been introduced in 
the House, dealing specifically with 
funds for veterans who have been incar- 
cerated in enemy camps. This involves 
the consideration of appropriations and 
also other matters connected with alien 
property. The subject is of such urg- 
ency that there is no other way to han- 
dle it except by holding a hearing this 
afternoon. 7 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service be 
permitted to meet tomorrow morning in 
case the Senate should meet at 10 
o'clock. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that immedi- 
ately following the quorum call there 
may be the customary morning hour for 
the purpose of allowing Senators to in- 
troduce bills and joint resolutions, to 
make insertions in the Recorp, and to 
transact other routine business, with the 
usual limitation on speeches of 2 min- 
utes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate now proceed to the 
consideration of executive business, for 
action on nominations under the head- 
ing “New Reports.” 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting several 
nominations, which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. MILLIKIN, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

Harvey V. Higley, of Wisconsin, to be Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs; and 

Russell Raymond Larmon, of New Hamp- 
shire, to be Assistant Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, 
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JOSEPH CAMPBELL TO BE MEMBER 
OF ATOMIC ENERGY COMMIS- 
SION—EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
from the Senate section of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, I report 
favorably the nomination of Joseph 
Campbell, of New York, to be a member 
of the Atomic Energy Commission for 
the remainder of the term expiring June 
30, 1955, vice Thomas Keith Glennan, re- 
signed. I ask unanimous consent that 
a statement relating to the nominee be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The nomi- 
nation will be placed on the Executive 
Calendar; and, without objection, the 
statement will be printed in the RECORD. 

The statement presented by Mr, 
HIcKENLOOPER is as follows: 

STATEMENT 

Joseph Campbell, university administrator, 
of Cooperstown, N. Y., was born in New York 
City on March 25, 1900, the son of Thomas 
and Anne (Conneil) Campbell. He gradu- 
ated from Columbia University in 1924. He 
is married and has 5 sons, 2 stepdaughters, 
and 1 stepson. From 1925 to 1927 he was 
connected with the firm of Lingley, Baird & 
Dixon, accountants. He subsequently served 
as comptroller of the Valspar Corp. until 
1932, and later headed his own account- 
firm, Joseph Campbell & Co. He became 
assistant treasurer of Columbia Univer- 
sity in 1940 and has been treasurer and 
vice president in charge of business affairs 
since 1949. He is vice president and director 
of the Lincoln Building Corp., trustee of 
the Central Savings Bank, director of the 
American Re-Insurance Co., treasurer and 
trustee of Morningside Heights, Inc., trustee 
of the American Insurance & Annuity 
Association of America and the Manhattan- 
ville Neighborhood Center, and the House 
of the Holy Comforter. He was awarded the 
Certificate of Merit by the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development for his services 
during World War II, and also received the 
award of the Manhattan District (the Gov- 
ernment wartime atomic-energy enterprise) 
for his services during the war. His member- 
ships include the New York State Chamber 
of Commerce, the American Institute of 
Accounts, the Real Estate Board of New 
York, the Connecticut State Society of 
CPA's etc. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further reports of committees, the 
nominations on the Executive Calendar 
under New Reports will be stated. 


UNITED NATIONS 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of John Alanson Perkins, of Delaware, 
to be representative of the United States 
of America to the second extraordinary 
session of the General Conference of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Dr. H. van Zile Hyde, of Maryland, 
to be representative of the United States 
of America on the Executive Board of 
the World Health Organization. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed, 
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DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Miss Frances E. Willis, of California, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Switzerland. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominatiton is confirmed. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask that the President be notified imme- 
diately of the confirmation of these 
nominations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
pursuant to the understanding had when 
the Senate recessed on Saturday, I move 
that there be substituted for the present 
unfinished business, which is Senate bill 
2047, the so-called rubber plants bill, 
Calendar No. 602, Senate bill 1523. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
US. 1523) to create the Small Business 
Administration and to preserve small 
business institutions and free competi- 
tive enterprise, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Banking and 
Currency with an amendment. 


STAFF OF THE McCARTHY INVESTI- 
GATING COMMITTEE 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may speak for 
not to exceed 2 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator from New York is recognized 
for 2 minutes. 

Mr. LEHMAN. In a telecast yester- 
day, the junior Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. McCartuy] made the accusa- 
tion that recent criticism by the junior 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY] among others, directed against 
the activities of 2 staff members of the 
McCarthy investigating committee, Mr. 
Roy Cohn and Mr. David Shine, consti- 
tuted a flagrant example of anti-Semi- 
tism. 

I am strongly moved to assert that this 
is a wholly false and ridiculous charge. 
Many individuals of Jewish faith, as well 
as of Christian denominations—without 
distinction — have repeatedly critized 
and repudiated the anties of these two 
brash young men. For several months, 
in speeches and public statements, I—a 
Jew, sensitive to any religious bias—have 
een strongly critical of the behavior of 
these young men, and have pointed out 
that they have been doing our country 
and the cause of anticommunism great 
harm both here and abroad. I am very 
certain that most members of my re- 
ligious faith, not as Jews, but as Ameri- 
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cans, are anything but proud of these 
two young men. 

To brand criticism of them as “anti- 
Semitism” is pure and arrant demagog- 
ery, raising an ugly symbol in defense of 
indefensible conduct. 

As for the junior Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney] it is unnecessary 
for me to absolve him of this cheap 
charge. Yet I cannot forbear from af- 
firmatively attesting that he is one of 
the fine characters of the Senate, free of 
bias, hate and prejudice—a gentleman 
of understanding and of courage, 


MAURICE J. TOBIN 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
as a Senator from the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts I haye the sad duty to an- 
nounce the sudden death of a very dis- 
tinguished Massachusetts citizen, the 
former Secretary of Labor, Maurice J. 
Tobin. He died very suddenly from a 
heart attack yesterday morning. 

Maurice Tobin started his career as a 
newsboy. He became interested in poli- 
tics even before he had completed his 
public school career. After leaving 
school he entered Massachusetts poli- 
tics. Later he became the youngest 
chairman of the Boston School Commit- 
tee ever to serve in that capacity. 

From there he went on to become the 
mayor of Boston, and was twice elected 
to that office. He then became Governor 
of the State, succeeding me in that posi- 
tion. 

In 1948 he was appointed by President 
Truman to be Secretary of Labor, and 
served as Secretary of Labor during the 
last 5 years of the Truman administra- 
tion. 

He worked in the State legislature with 
me. During the 6 years I was Governor 
of the Commonwealth he was mayor of 
Boston, and I came into contact with 
him in many different ways. We had a 
mutual respect for each other. We dif- 
fered in our political beliefs in many in- 
stances, but I always found him to be a 
man who kept his word and who was 
frank in the expression of ideas. We 
became mutual friends, and that friend- 
ship continued until the time of his 
death. I know that those who are citi- 
zens of Massachusetts will miss his 
friendly personality and his political 
sagacity in many ways. 

Above all, he was a family man and 


a very ardent churchman of his faith. 


He had a lovely wife and three children, 
to whom he was devoted. With other 
citizens of Massachusetts I join in ex- 
pressing the deepest sympathy for his 
widow and other members of his family. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
join with the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] in paying trib- 
ute to Maurice J. Tobin, who was struck 
down in the prime of his life. Not only 
Massachusetts, but America, has lost a 
great liberal leader. Maurice Tobin was 
a devoted Christian who recognized that 
in the field of politics there is an obli- 
gation to seek to put into practice the 
principles of Christianity. That meant, 
of course, that he would make the kind 
of record in politics that he made. He 
always placed human values first. He 
always sought to give meaning to the 
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American ideal of the pursuit of happi- 
ness for the public as a whole. 

Not only have American workers lost 
a devoted friend and ardent advocate of 
their legitimate interests, but the Amer- 
ican people have lost a great American. 
I wish at this time not only to say these 
words in respect to his memory but to 
express to his family the sincere sym- 
pathy of Mrs. Morse and myself. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as chairman of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare of the Senate, 
I know that I speak for all members of 
my committee in expressing deep sorrow 
and regret over the passing of the late 
Secretary of Labor, Maurice J. Tobin. 

As a member of that committee, I had 
the privilege of knowing Mr. Tobin very 
well. I regarded him highly as a friend. 
We differed in many matters because 
we were of opposite political faiths, but 
I always had the most profound respéct 
for him. I know that he was sincerely 
seeking to serve his country according to 
his lights. 

On behalf of my committee, I wish to 
record our deep regret at the sad and 
early death of a real American. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
wish to add a few words on the passing 
of the late Secretary of Labor, Maurice 
J. Tobin. 

It was my privilege to serve as a mem- 
ber of the Appropriations Committee on 
the subcommittee which handled the 
Department of Labor appropriations. At 
one time I served as chairman of that 
subcommittee, and later as ranking mi- 
nority member of the same subcommit- 
tee. I had the privilege of knowing the 
then Secretary of Labor. He appeared 
before our subcommittee on many occa- 
sions to discuss matters which affected 
his Department and what he felt was 
the welfare and the development of labor 
organizations throughout the Nation. 

I found at all times that he dealt very 
frankly. He was a man whose word 
could be relied upon. I feel that in his 
passing the Nation, as well as the State 
of Massachusetts, has lost a distinguished 
and ‘outstanding citizen. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I wish 
it to be recorded that I have deep sym- 
pathy for the fine family Maurice Tobin 
has left to mourn his loss. I knew Mau- 
rice Tobin very well while I was chair- 
man of the governors conference. He 
was an able member of the executive 
committee of the Governors Conference. 
I knew Maurice Tobin as a man of great 
human understanding. In illustration of 
that noble attribute I wish to relate an 
incident. While I was Governor of Penn- 
sylvania the 28th Division was returning 
from overseas duty after World War II. 
I went to Boston to meet elements of 
that division. It was very early in the 
morning, but the then Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts, Maurice Tobin, accompanied 
us to the dock to meet the troops. It 
was evidence of a fine human quality, 
and the members of the command ap- 
preciated it very much. His passing is 
a great loss to the United States. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, my ac- 
quaintance with Maurice Tobin began 
during the time he was a member of 
the Boston School Board, and from then 
on I naturally followed his career, as 
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successively he became mayor of Bos- 
ton, Governor of Massachusetts, and 
finally Secretary of Labor. I always 
liked Maurice Tobin. I always consid- 
ered him to be a good and a conscien- 
tious public servant. He was eminently 
fair in his dealings, and I never knew 
him to take advantage of the other fel- 
low. He was humane and sympathetic 
in all respects. In his death we have 
lost a good public servant and a good 
man. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I join with my colleagues in ex- 
pressing deep regret at the passing of 
the late Secretary of Labor, Maurice 
Tobin. He was a great public servant, 
He served the people of his city, of his 
State, and of his Nation with under- 
standing and with sympathy for their 
problems, and he always acted in the 
highest traditions of the public service. 

“Maurice Tobin was a great American, 
I did not know him well, but I do know 
of his labors in the Federal service. The 
little people of this country have reason 
to mourn the loss of this good man. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, it 
was with a deep sense of sorrow and of 
personal loss that I learned of the death 
of former Secretary of Labor, Maurice 
Tobin. Mr. Tobin had been a friend of 
mine since his early days in Washington 
and I well know of the distinguished and 
high caliber of public service he render- 
ed not only to his own State, but to the 
Nation as well. 

His service in various branches of 
government in the State of Massachu- 
setts, including mayor of Boston and 
Governor of the State, attests to his ster- 
ling qualities and to his desire to be in 
the very highest sense of the word a 
public servant. 

In his tour of duty in Washington, he 
did not spare himself from difficult ex- 
ertions and efforts which would have 
brought death to the average man. I 
feel very definitely that constant en- 
deavors as Secretary of Labor to keep in 
contact with labor conditions in the 48 
States shortened his life. 

I can say that during all my experi- 
ence, in conferring with him on matters 
under his jurisdiction, he evinced the 
utmost fairness and a wide discernment 
of questions affecting rights and justice. 
He labored not only on behalf of those 
who were in a position to make their 
voices heard, but he forever kept his ears 
attuned to the feeble pleadings of mil- 
lions of people who were subject to the 
protection of his Department. 

Maurice Tobin was a friend of man. 
He was anxious always to help the 
underprivileged and to make sure that 
they had their day in court and had 
proper representations in the councils of 
our Government. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
wish to associate myself with my col- 
leagues in expressing my deep regret and 
shock at the death of Maurice Tobin. 
I have known Mr. Tobin for about 20 
years. He was an active and a good 
influence on the political life of our Na- 
tion. In the councils of the Democratic 
Party he did a great deal to shape the 
human approaches to the policies enun- 
ciated during his time, both in his State 
andin the Nation. America has lost not 
only a great friend, but a great citizen. 
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I believe the outstanding character- 
istic of Maurice Tobin, which has been 
so well stated by those on both sides of 
the aisle who have preceded me, was that 
Maurice Tobin always approached a 
problem from the human standpoint. 
All of us are very sad, and all of us 
express our deep sympathy to his family 
and to those who knew him. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I wish 
to take this opportunity to express my 
grief and shock over the death of a great 
American, Maurice Tobin, former Secre- 
tary of Labor, who was stricken yester- 
day at his summer home in Massachu- 
setts. 

The career of Maurice Tobin was a 
typically American one. He rose from a 
newsboy to become a member of the 
Cabinet. Prior to his appointment as 
Secretary of Labor he had already won 
the high regard, affection, and support 
of his fellow citizens of Massachusetts. 
At the very young age of 37 he was 
elected mayor of his home city of Bos- 
ton and went on to become Governor of 
the State of Massachusetts when he was 
only 43 years old. Mr. Tobin took an 
active part in the business and commu- 
nity life of his city and State and was a 
powerful advocate of our American sys- 
tem of free enterprise. The people of 
Massachusetts have lost a devoted pub- 
lic servant and a truly great statesman 
in his untimely and unexpected death. 

Mr. Tobin was a personal friend of 
mine, for whom I always had the high- 
est esteem, respect, and affection. As 
Secretary of Labor, he lent his prestige 
and support to the building of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, an agency 
of the United Nations dedicated to bring- 
ing about a better understanding among 
employers and employees throughout the 
world. When I represented the Govern- 
ment as a delegate to the ILO, I had 
many conferences with Mr. Tobin about 
the activities and the future of that very 
important world organization. I was 
greatly encouraged by his faith in and 
never-failing support of its principles 
and objectives. 

Maurice Tobin was a true Christian, a 
gentleman who never failed in his sup- 
port of the rights of the common man. 
He was a liberal in the truest sense of 
that term. 

Our country can ill afford to lose the 
services, ability, and patriotism of such 
men as Maurice Tobin. He gave un- 
stintingly of his time and efforts toward 
the building of a better country and a 
better world. Not only the people of 
Massachusetts but the people of the 
entire United States have lost a great 
and patriotic American by his untimely 
death. 

Mr. President, on behalf of myself and 
my colleague the junior Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], I extend to 
his charming wife, Mrs. Tobin, and her 
three lovely children our sincere con- 
dolences on his untimely passing. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I join 
the distinguished Senator from Montana 
and other Senators in expressing very 
deep regret over the untimely passing 
of former Secretary of Labor Maurice 
J. Tobin. 

Mr. Tobin had a very unusual and 
successful career in Government and 
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political life. I think he was an excel- 
lent Secretary of Labor. He passed 
away at the comparatively young age of 
52, at the height of his career. I feel 
that the United States has lost an able 
public servant, and a man who would 
have had a great career before him had 
he not passed away so early in life. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GOLDWATER in the chair). The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the call of the roll be rescinded, and 
that further proceedings under the call 
be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
GOLDWATER in the chair). 
jection, it is so ordered. 


(Mr. 
Without ob- 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following communications, 
which were referred as indicated: 


PROPOSED SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION, CIVIL 
FUNCTIONS, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
(S. Doc. No. 59) 


A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a proposed 
supplemental appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1954, in the amount of $1,500,000, for 
the civil functions, Department of the Army 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 


PROPOSED SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION, DE- 
PARTMENT OF COMMERCE (S. Doc. No. 60) 


A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a proposed 
supplemental appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1954, in the amount of $45 million, for 
the Department of Commerce (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


PROPOSED SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION, DE- 
PARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE (S. Doc. No. 61) 


A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a proposed 
supplemental appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1954, in the amount of $7,500,000, for 
the Department of Agriculture (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were presented, and 
referred as indicated: 


By Mr. MUNDT: 
A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of South Dakota; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


“Senate Joint Resolution 4 


“Joint resolution applying for a convention 
to propose an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States to provide an 
additional independent mode of propos- 
ing amendments to the Constitution by 
the sovereign States and to safeguard their 
inherent power to amend the Constitution 
“Be it resolved by the Senate of the State 

of South Dakota (the House of Representa- 

tives jointly concurring): 
“That the Legislature of the State of 

South Dakota hereby respectfully makes ap- 
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plication to the Congress of the United 
States to call a convention for proposing an 
amendment to article V of the Constitution 
of the United States so that article V of the 
Constitution of the United States shall read 
as follows: 


“ARTICLE V—AMENDMENTS 


“The Congress, whenever two-thirds of 
both Houses shall deem it necessary, shall 
propose amendments to this Constitution, 
or, on the application of the legislatures of 
two-thirds of the several States, shall call 
a convention for proposing amendments, or, 
whenever two-thirds of each house of the 
legislature of any State shall deem it neces- 
sary, amendments to this Constitution may 
be proposed to the several States by any 
State, which, by whatever mode proposed, 
when ratified by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the several States, shall be valid, 
to all intents and purposes, as part of this 
Constitution: Provided, That no State, with- 
out its consent, shall be deprived of its equal 
suffrage in the Senate.’ 
or such other form of amendment to arti- 
cle V as such convention may deem appro- 
priate to provide a clear, simple mode of 
proposing amendments by the several States, 
as an additional independent mode of pro- 
posing amendments, and to safeguard the 
inherent power of the sovereign States to 
amend the Constitution; 

“That the Congress hereby is requested 
to call said convention to convene at Con- 
stitution Hall, Independence Square, in the 
city of Philadelphia, in the sovereign State 
of Pennsylvania, in honor of the Nation's 
founders and for invocation, and from there 
to adjourn to more convenient accommoda- 
tions within said city for the holding of 
said convention as the convention may de- 
termine, at the hour of 10 o’clock a. m., on 
the first Monday of the first December fol- 
lowing transmission to the Senate and the 
House of Representatives of the Congress of 
applications therefor by the legislatures of 
two-thirds of the several States; 

“That the several States shall have equal 
suffrage at said convention and be entitled 
to one seated delegate and such aiternate 
delegates thereat as the legislatures of the 
several States shall choose, and in the event 
any of the several States fair to choose a 
delegate or alternate then the highest officer 
of its legislature or the president of its sen- 
ate, if none be higher, shall be the delegate, 
and the next highest officer of its legislature 
or the speaker of its house of representa- 
tives, if none be higher, shall be the alter- 
nate of such State at said convention, who 
shall be certified to said convention by the 
secretary of the State of the respective sev- 
eral States; 

“That said convention shall be limited 
and restricted specifically to the proposal of 
such amendment, the choosing of officers 
and staff, and adoption of rules of proce- 
dure for the conduct of said convention, the 
determination of any issues respecting the 
seating of delegates thereat, and adjourn- 
ment from day to day and place to place 
within said city as may be convenient and 
sine die, and said convention shall not be 
held for any other purpose nor have any 
other power; 

“That a printed record shall be made of 
the proceedings at said convention and that 
copies thereof, certified by the chief clerk 
of said convention, shall be transmitted to 
the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives of the Congress, the Department of 
State of the United States, and to the secre- 
tary of state of each of the several States; 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the Congress hereby is re- 
quested to provide as the mode of ratifica- 
tion that said amendment shall be valid to 
all intents and purposes as part of the Con- 
stitution of the United States when ratified 
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by the legislatures of three-fourths of the 
several States; be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state here- 
by is directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the Congress and to the 
Department of State of the United States 
and to each Senator and Representative in 
the Congress from this State as soon as prac- 
ticable after July 15, 1953; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the president of the senate 
hereby is directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the president of the senate and 
the speaker of the house of representatives 
of the legislatures of the several States, 
forthwith upon its adoption. 

“Adopted by the senate, February 20, 1953, 
concurred in by the house of representatives, 
March 5, 1953. 

“Rex A. TERRY, 
“Lieutenant Governor, 
“President of the Senate. 
è “Attest: 
“NIELS P. JENSEN, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 

“Official : 

“GERALDINE OSTROOT, 
“Secretary of State.” 


By Mr. HOLLAND: 

A memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Florida; to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations: 

“Senate Memorial 1075 


“A memorial to the Members of the Congress 
of the United States of America from 
Florida requesting them to use their best 
efforts to obtain as soon as possible an 
appropriation from the Congress for the 
completion of a survey of the Suwannee 
River Basin, as authorized by section 205, 
Public Law 516, of the 81st Congress, 1950, 
known as the Flood Control Act of 1950 


“Whereas an interim committee on inland 
waterways of the Florida Legislature, ap- 
pointed pursuant to Senate Concurrent Res- 
olution No. 960 of the 1951 legislature, has 
completed its labors and has recommended 
that this legislature request the Members 
of Congress from Florida to use their best 
efforts to obtain an appropriation from the 
Congress for the completion of the survey of 
the Suwannee River Basin, as authorized by 
section 205, Public Law 516, of the 81st Con- 
gress, 1950, known as the Flood Control Act 
of 1950; and 

“Whereas, the development of the Su- 
wannee River Basin is of vital importance 
to the people of Florida in general and the 
residents of the basin particularly; and 

“Whereas the planning of the development 
of the basin is in a large measure dependent 
upon the completion of the survey by the 
Corps of Engineers, Department of the Army, 
heretofore authorized by the Congress, but 
for which funds have not been appropri- 
ated: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Florida (the house of representatives con- 
curring): 

“Section 1. That the Honorable Sprssarp 
L. HoLLAND and the Honorable GEORGE A. 
SMATHERS, United States Senators from Flor- 
ida, and the Honorable COURTNEY CAMPBELL, 
the Honorable CHARLES E. BENNETT, the Hon- 
orable Bos Srxes, the Honorable BL LAN- 
TAFF, the Honorable A. S. HERLONG, JR., the 
Honorable Dwicur L. Rocers, the Honorable 
James A. Hax, and the Honorable D. R. 
MatrHews, Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives from Florida, be and they are 
hereby respectfully requested by the 1953 
Legislature of Florida to use their best ef- 
forts to obtain as soon as possible an appro- 
priation from the Congress of the United 
States of America for the completion of the 
survey by the Corps of Engineers, Depart- 
ment of the Army, of the Suwannee River 
Basin, as authorized by section 205, Public 
Law 516, of the 81st Congress, 1950, known 
as the Flood Control Act of 1950. 
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“Sec. 2. That a certified copy of this me- 
morial be furnished to each of the persons 
set out in section 1 hereof.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Florida; to the Committee 
on Finance: 

“Senate Concurrent Resolution 240 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to enact 
legislation providing for the withdrawal of 
Federal Government from the field of gaso- 
line taxes 


“Whereas the Federal gasoline tax is levied 
upon the users of American highways; and 

“Whereas from time to time the United 
States has changed its rate of taxation on 
this commodity which action makes it in- 
creasingly difficult for the respective States 
to develop a comprehensive tax program 
to provide revenues for the improvement 
and maintenance of their highways; and 

“Whereas the highway system of this coun- 
try and the highway systems of the several 
States are rapidly deteriorating because the 
funds needed to develop and maintain a 
modern highway network are not available; 
and 

“Whereas the Federal Government is now 
distributing to the States only about two- 
thirds of the revenue which it is deriving 
from the Federal gasoline tax and is divert- 
ing the remainder to its other purposes; and 

“Whereas if the Federal Government would 
withdraw from the field of gasoline taxes and 
the several States would increase the taxes 
imposed by them on gasoline and motor ve- 
hicle fuels in an amount equal to the Federal 
tax on gasoline, a much larger amount of 
revenue would be available to the several 
States for the purpose of developing and 
maintaining a modern system of highways 
therein; and 

“Whereas the lith general assembly of 
States which was held in Chicago, Ill., in 
the month of December 1952, at which prac- 
tically all of the States of the United States 
were represented, went on record as favoring 
the withdrawal of the Federal Government 
from the gasoline tax field; and 

“Whereas the National Conference of Gov- 
ernors has declared by appropriate resolu- 
tions that the Federal Government should 
withdraw from the gasoline tax field: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Florida (the house of representatives con- 
curring), That we respectfully urge and re- 
quest the Congress of the United States to 
enact legislation which will— 

“(1) Return to each State without restric- 
tion all Federal taxes on gasoline collected 
therein until such time as the individual 
State is able to enact legislation as may be 
necessary to permit it to collect such tax; 

“(2) Eliminate the tax on gasoline now 
collected by the United States as soon as the 
individual States have enacted legislation as 
may be necessary to permit the State to 
collect the tax; è 

“(3) Eliminate Federal aid for highways 
except in those States where the revenues 
produced by a tax of 2 cents per gallon of 
gasoline is less than present Federal aid allo- 
cations to such States; 

“(4) Change the present functions of the 
Federal Bureau of Public Roads so that it 
would become a consultive and advisory en- 
gineering agency which would collect, cor- 
relate and disseminate information relative 
to the design, construction, maintenance, 
and operation of highways and bridges and 
the materials used therefor; and be it fur- 
ther 

“Resolved, That the secretary of State be 
directed to transmit a copy of this resolution 
to the President of the United States, the 
Vice President of the United States, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the Congress of the United States, and each 
Member of the Florida delegation in the 
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United States House of Representatives and 
the United States Senate and to the re- 
spective houses of the legislatures of the 
several States of the United States.“ 


REPAIR AND RESTORATION OF THE 
FRIGATE “CONSTELLATION” — 
RESOLUTION OF PROPELLER CLUB 
OF BALTIMORE, MD. 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, in connection with Senate bill 
2246, introduced by my colleague, the 
junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Beat], and myself, to provide for the 
repair and restoration of the frigate 
Constellation, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the RECORD a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Propeller Club of 
Baltimore, Md., on July 14, 1953, and 
request that it be appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the résolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
RESOLUTION OF THE PROPELLER CLUB OF THE 

UNITED STATES, PORT OF BALTIMORE 

Whereas one of the two oldest ships in 
existence today is the U. S. S. Constellation, 
built in the port of Baltimore in 1797; and 

Whereas the time-honored, heroic, and re- 
vered ship has lain idle, wasting away in 
Boston Harbor for many years; and 

Whereas there is now a threat to destroy 
this valuable historical craft; and 

Whereas her sister ship, the Constitution, 
was returned to her home port of Boston; 
the old battleship Oregon was returned to 
her home port of Portland, Oreg.; Admiral 
Farragut's flagship, Hartford, was returned to 
Hartford, Conn.; and the Teras to Texas: Be 
it therefore 

Resolved, That the Propeller Club of the 
port of Baltimore go on record calling for the 
return of the Constellation to her home port 
of Baltimore, that this vessel be encased in a 
concrete foundation off the port of Balti- 
more’s and the United States most sacred 
and revered point, Fort McHenry, for all vis- 
itors to view, thus adding prestige to this 
port; and that copies of this resolution be 
sent to the entire Maryland delegation of 
Congressmen calling upon them for assist- 
ance, 


FEDERAL MONETARY POLICY—RES- 
OLUTION OF SAVINGS BANKS’ AS- 
SOCIATION OF NEW JERSEY 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I present 
for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, a resolution adopted by the 
Savings Banks’ Association of New Jer- 
sey, Spring Lake, N. J., relating to the 
Federal monetary policy. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION OF SAVINGS BANKS’ ASSOCIATION 
or New JERSEY 


“As trustees of over $800 million of savings 
of more than 800,000 New Jersey citizens, the 
mutual savings banks of this State do sup- 
port the monetary policy of our Federal Gov- 
ernment aimed at arresting inflation and 
halting the upward spiral of prices and feel 
grateful that the thrifty are no longer for- 
gotten men and women. 

“We are thankful for the principles and 
courage displayed by the Treasury Depart- 
ment of the United States, the nonpartisan 
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Federal Reserve Board and by our repre- 
sentatives in Congress of both parties who 
recognize the harm which continued infia- 
tion can do to the Nation. 

“We pledge through our institutions in- 
tensified efforts to increase the accumula- 
tion of savings and to expand the sale of 
United States savings bonds, and from the 
new leadership on behalf of the millions of 
hitherto forgotten savers which has asserted 
itself at Washington, we take renewed in- 
spiration: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That this statement of prin- 
ciples be spread upon the minutes of this 
meeting and that the secretary be author- 
ized to send copies to the representative 
officers of our Federal Government.” 

I hereby certify that the above statement 
of principles was adopted and made part of 
the minutes of the 45th Annual Conference 
of the Savings Banks’ Association of New 
Jersey on Saturday, June 17, 1953, at Spring 
Lake, N. J. 

P. B. MENAGH, 
Executive Secretary. 


REGULATION OF WATER LEVELS ON 
POKEGAMA LAKE, MINN.—RESO- 
LUTION OF VILLAGE COUNCIL, 
GRAND RAPIDS, MINN. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Grand Rapids, 
Minn., Village Council, pertaining to 
regulating water levels on Pokegama 
Lake, Minn., be printed in the RECORD, 
and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Public Works, as follows: 


RESOLUTION OF VILLAGE OF GRAND RAPIDS 


Whereas many workingmen and business- 
men now occupied and employed in this 
village of 7,000 have permanent homes on 
Pokegama Lake, which is one of the most 
attractive lakes in northern Minnesota; and 

Whereas’ an increasing number of per- 
manent homes are being constructed on this 
lake, which lake also affords recreation to 
many hundreds of people in this area; and 

Whereas the property of these home own- 
ers and of people owning summer homes 
and summer resorts on this lake have been 
seriously and permanently damaged by 
raising the lake level to 2 or 3 feet above the 
normal level without notice, so that hun- 
dreds of acres of attractive banks have eroded 
and crumbled into the lake, installations 
have been damaged and ruined and the use 
of property curtailed; and 

Whereas the reason given for the flooding 
of this lake is to relieve flood conditions 
near Aitkin, Minn., which is 125 miles by 
water from Pokegama Lake; and 

Whereas the flooding of this lake and area 
gives, at best, small and delayed advantage 
to the lowlands of Aitkin County; and 

Whereas there is no reason why this lake 
should be the principal victim of flood and 
swamp conditions in Aitkin County when 
other lakes such as Cass Lake and Lake 
Bedimji are unaffected: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we favor the immediate 
stopping of the present policy of arbitrary 
changing of lake levels of Pokegama Lake, 
and the standardizing of these levels within 
the limits accepted by the United States 
engineer's office at St. Paul in 1952; be it 
further 

Resolved, That we favor the passage of 
Federal appropriations to complete the pres- 
ent drainage project to relieve the Aitkin 
County area; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the United States Senators from 
Minnesota, and to Congressman JOHN R. 
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BLATNIK and to the United States engineer's 
office at St. Paul. 


L. S. TURNER, 
President of the Village Council. 


INCLUSION OF MINISTERS IN SO- 
CIAL-SECURITY PROGRAM—RES- 
OLUTION OF EVANGELICAL AND 
REFORMED CHURCH, CHICAGO, 
ILL. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
present for appropriate reference, and 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor, a resolution adopted by 
the Evangelical and Reformed Church, 
Chicago, Ill., relating to the inclusion of 
ministers under the social-security pro- 
gram. I am pleased to see the growing 
support for my amendment permitting 
members of the clergy to participate in 
social-security benefits. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


EVANGELICAL AND REFORMED CHURCH, 
Chicago, IU., July 14, 1953. 
The Honorable HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran SENATOR HUMPHREY: The trien- 
nial General Synod of the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church met in Tiffin, Ohio, June 
17 to 24. At this meeting it adopted the 
following resolution which I have been re- 
quested respectfully to bring to your at- 
tention. 

“The General Synod petitions the Congress 
of the United States to amend the Social 
Security Act of 1935, as amended, so as to 
include ministers of religion in old-age and 
survivors insurance. General Synod ex- 
presses a preference that this inclusion be 
on a voluntary, self-employed basis, and in- 
structs its officers to communicate this action 
to the proper committees of the two Houses 
of Congress and support this action by testi- 
mony either alone or in conjunction with 
similiar approaches by the representatives of 
other denominations and religious bodies.” 

In the assurance that you will give this 
petition sympathetic consideration, I am, 

Most respectfully yours, 
L. W. GOEBEL, 
President of the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church, 


EMERGENCY IMMIGRATION LEGIS- 
LATION—RESOLUTION OF GER- 
MAN-AMERICAN SOCIETIES OF 
OMAHA, NEBR. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, on 
behalf ‘of the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. BUTLER], I present for appropriate 
reference, and ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Rxconn, a resolution 
adopted by the German-American So- 
cieties of Omaha, Nebr., relating to the 
2 emergency immigration legisla- 

on. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary and ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

Whereas the greatest political and religious 
persecution in the history of mankind, by 
leaders of the atheistic world Communist 
conspiracy, continues unabated and un- 


checked in the countries and areas under 
their control; and 
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Whereas millions of freedom-loving people 
have either. been forcibly expelled from their 
ancestral homes or have been forced to flee 
because of their opposition to the godless 
philosophy of communism and because of 
their love for freedom and liberty; and 

Whereas this mass expulsion has brought 
on tremendous problems to the 
free nations in the world who have given 
temporary asylum to these innocent people; 
and 


Whereas our great President, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, has recommended the enact- 
ment of emergency immigration legislation, 
within the framework of our present immi- 
gration laws, which would demonstrate to 
the entire world our great concern for these 
escapees and expellees from communism giv- 
ing great relief to those countries having 
tremendous overpopulation problems as well 
as directly helping the individual persons 
who have suffered greatly at the hands of 
the Communists: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Federation of German- 
American Societies of Omaha, Nebr., here- 
with express their gratitude for the great 
leadership taken by Senator ARTHUR WAT- 
KINS in introducing S. 1917 and to Senators 
WILEY, HENDRICKSON, DIRKSEN, TAFT, BRIDGES, 
LANGER, AIKEN, FERGUSON, IVES, SALTONSTALL, 
FLANDERS, CARLSON, BENNETT, BUSH, PAYNE, 
Youns, and SMITH of New Jersey for their 
constructive support of this bill in the pres- 
ent session of Congress; be it further 

Resolveđ, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to President Eisenhower, Sena- 
tors HUGH BUTLER and DWIGHT GRISWOLD, and 
to Senator ARTHUR WATKINS and his col- 
leagues who have indicated support of S. 
1917. 

WILLIAM A. PETER, 
President, Federation of German- 
American Societies of Omaha, 
Nebr. 
ADOLPH SCHUETTE, 
Secretary. 


CITATION OF HARVEY O’CONNOR 
FOR CONTEMPT OF SENATE—RE- 
PORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. McCARTHY, from the Committee 
on Government Operations, reported an 
original resolution (S. Res. 147), which 
was placed on the calendar, as follows: 


Resolved, That the President of the Senate 
certify the report of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations of the United States 
Senate as to the refusal of Harvey O’Connor 
to answer questions before the Senate Per- 
manent Subcommittee on Investigations, 
said refusal to answer being pertinent to the 
subject matter under inquiry, together with 
all the facts in connection therewith, under 
the seal of the United States Senate to the 
United States attorney for the District of 
Columbia, to the end that the said Harvey 
O'Connor may be proceeded against in the 
manner and form provided by law. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, July 20, 1953, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
following enrolled joint resolutions: 

S. J. Res. 37. Joint resolution to authorize 
the erection of a memorial to Sara Louisa 
Rittenhouse in Montrose Park, District of 
Columbia; 

S. J. Res; 82. Joint resolution to provide for 
the reappointment of Robert V. Pleming as 
citizen agent of the Board of Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution; and 

S. J. Nes. 83. Joint resolution to provide for 
the appointment of Owen Josephus Roberts 
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as a member of the Board of Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself, Mr. 
Hunt, Mr. Jackson, Mr. JOHNSON of 
Colorado, Mr. MALONE, Mr. MANS- 
FIELD, Mr. McCarran, Mr. MURRAY, 
Mr. BARRETT, Mr. HUMPHREY, and Mr. 
LANGER) : 

S. 2430. A bill to amend section 8 of the 
Trade Agreement Extension Act of 1951, to 
vest additional authority in the Tarif Com- 
mission with respect to imports of agricul- 
tural commodities; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MacNuson when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MANSFIELD (for himself and 
Mr. Murray) (by request): 

S. 2431. A bill to direct the Secretary of 
the Army to convey certain lands and the 
improvements thereon to the county of Mis- 
soula, Mont.; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. MURRAY (for himself and Mr. 
MANSFIELD) : 

S. 2432. A bill to create a United States 
Department of Mineral Resources and to pre- 
scribe the functions thereof; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. NEELY: 

S. 2433. A bill for the relief of Dr. Sylvia 
Siu Fan Cheng Chu and Dr. Johnson Chin- 
sheng Chu; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. TOBEY (by request): 

S. 2434. A bill to amend the Northern Pa- 
cific Halibut Act of 1937; and 

S. 2435. A bill to authorize the Coast Guard 
to accept, operate, and maintain a certain 
defense housing facility at Cape May, N. J.; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 


AMENDMENT OF TRADE AGREE- 
MENT EXTENSION ACT OF 1951, 
RELATING TO IMPORTS OF AGRI- 
CULTURAL COMMODITIES 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, the senior Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. Hunt], my col- 
league, the junior Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jackson], the senior Sena- 
tor from Colorado [Mr. Joxnnson], the 
junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Ma- 
LonE], the junior Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANnsFIELD], the senior Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran], the 
senior Senator from Montana IMr. 
Murray], the junior Senator from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. BARRETT], the junior Sena- 
tor from Minnesota (Mr. HUMPHREY], 
and the Senator from Norta Dakota 
{Mr. Lancer], I introduce for appropri- 
ate reference a bill to amend section 8 
of the Trade Agreement Extension Act 
of 1951, to vest additional authority in 
the Tariff Commission with respect to 
imports of agricultural commodities. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill, 
together with a statement prepared by 
me explaining the bill, and a letter which 
I received from the National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives, dated June 30, 
1953. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
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and, without objection, the bill, state- 
ment, and letter will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2430) to amend section 8 
of the Trade Agreement Extension Act 
of 1951, to vest additional authority in 
the Tariff Commission with respect to 
imports of agricultural commodities, was 
received, reac. twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Finance, and or- 
dered to be printed in the :\Ecorp, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That séction 8 of the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951 
(Public Law 50, 82d Cong., lst sess:) is 
hereby amended by adding a new subsection 
(c) at the end thereof, reading as follows: 

“(c) Subsections (a) and (b) of section 
22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, as 
amended (U. S. C., title 7, sec. 624), are 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 22. (a) Whenever any article or ar- 
ticles are being or are practically certain to 
be imported into the United States under 
such conditions and in such quantities as 
to render or tend to render ineffective, or 
materially interfere with the national objec- 
tive of achieving full parity prices for agri- 
cultural commodities, or products thereof, in 
the domestic market place, or any program 
or operation undertaken under this title or 
the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act, as amended, or section 32, Public 
Law 320, 74th Congress, approved August 24, 
1935, as amended, or any loan, purchase, or 
other program or operation undertaken by 
the Department of Agriculture, or any agency 
operating under its direction with respect to 
any agricultural commodity or product 
thereof, or to reduce substantially the 
amount of any product processed in the 
United States from any agricultural com- 
modity or product thereof with respect to 
which any such program or operation is be- 
ing undertaken, the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall, and any interested party may, petition 
the United States Tariff Commission to make 
an immediate investigation. Upon receipt 
of any such petition an immediate investi- 
gation shall be made by the United States 
Tariff Commission, which shall give prece- 
dence to investigations under this section to 
determine such facts. Such investigations 
shall be made after due notice and oppor- 
tunity for hearing to interested parties, and 
shall be conducted subject to such regula- 
tions as the Tariff Commission shall specify. 
The Tariff Commission shall make and pub- 
lish its report to the President at the earliest 
possible date but in no event more than 6 
months after the day on which a petition 
for investigation was filed. 

„„ b) If, on the basis of such investiga- 
tion, the Tariff Commission finds and reports 
to the President the existence of such facts, 
he shall, within 30 days, by proclamation 
impose such fees not in excess of 50 percent 
ad valorem or such quantitative limitations 
on any article or articles which may be 
entered, or withdrawn from warehouse, for 
consumption as the Tariff Commission has 
found and declared in its report to be neces- 
sary in order that the entry of such article 
or articles will not render or tend to render 
ineffective, or materially interfere with the 
national objective of achieving full parity 
prices for agricultural commodities, or prod- 
ucts thereof, in the domestic market place, 
or any program or operation referred to in 
subsection (a) of this section, or reduce sub- 
stantially the amount of any product proc- 
essed in the United States from any such 
agricultural commodity or product thereof 
with respect to which any such program or 
operation is being undertaken: Provided, 
That no proclamation under this section 
shall impose any limitation on the total 
quantity of any article or articles which may 
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be entered, or withdrawn from warehouse, 
for consumption which reduces such per- 
missible total quantity to proportionately 
less than 50 percent of the total quantity 
of such article or articles which was entered, 
or withdrawn from warehouse, for consump- 
tion during a representative period as deter- 
mined by the Tariff Commission: And pro- 
vided further, That in designating any article 
or articles, the Tariff Commission may 
describe them by physical qualities, value, 
or use, or upon such other basis as it shall 
determine.’ ” 


The statement and letter presented by 
Mr. Macnuson are as follows: 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR MAGNUSON 


Today I have introduced a bill to give 
agricultural industries, under certain speci- 
fied circumstances, direct access to the Tariff 
Commission when imports of like or competi- 
tive commodities threaten to impair or dis- 
rupt a price support program, marketing 
agreement, acreage allotments, or other pro- 
grams undertaken by the Federal Govern- 
ment, in cooperation with the farmers of 
the Nation, to stabilize farm prices. 

A major part of the bill contains the same 
provisions as the amendment I offered some 
days ago to the Reciprocal Trade Extension 
Act. 

Senators will recall that a part of the 
amendment I offered to the Reciprocal Trade 
legislation was adopted by the Senate. Ire- 
fer to that portion which granted the Presi- 
dent authority, under emergency conditions, 
to act on the import problem without wait- 
ing for a report from the Tariff Commission. 

In failing to adopt the remainder of my 
amendment, the Senate overlooked a basic 
and vital principle—namely, that an agri- 
cultural industry benefiting from an offi- 
cially sponsored Federal program, when ser- 
iously affected by imports, should have a 
right to its day in court—should have a right 
to an investigation and hearing by the Tariff 
Commission. 

As matters now stand, an affected agricul- 
tural industry cannot get its case before the 
Tariff Commission for investigation and 
hearing except by sufferance of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and the President. Either 
the Secretary or the President, or both, may 
throw a roadblock in the path of an affected 
industry—may prevent it from ever getting 
its case before the Tariff Commission. It 
is my view that this violates a fundamental 
principle of American justice. : 

The agricultural industry, seriously af- 
fected by imports, should be able to get its 
case before the Tariff Commission as a mat- 
ter of statutory right—rather than by suf- 
ferance of the Secretary of Agriculture, or 
the President, as is now the case. 

In debate on my amendment to the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Extension Act, the chairman 
of the Finance Committee and a number of 
his colleagues on the other side of the aisle 
stated their emphatic support of the objec- 
tive Iam seeking. They raised some ques- 
tions regarding specific wording of my 
amendment, but at no time took issue with 
its purpose. 

I am introducing the amendment as a 
separate bill in order to give the Finance 
Committee an opportunity to study the pro- 
posal. I hope they will find it possible to 
report the measure as a separate bill, or as 
an amendment to appropriate legislation be- 
fore the session ends. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL 
OF FARMER COOPERATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 30, 1953. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MacNuson: The National 
Council of Farmer Cooperatives supports 
your proposed section 22, amendment to the 
bill to extend the Trade Agreements Act. 
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Farm prices have been falling for more 
than 2 years. Farm parity price programs, 
credit policies, and disaster programs are 
strained to their limits in a losing battle to 
attain parity of farm income presently 
caught a price squeeze between high 
‘and reduced prices. a 

A weakened farm economy is a threat to 
the whole American economy at this time. A 
workable section 22 is fundamental to a 
functioning parity price-support program 
which will enable the farm front to sustain 
its share of the national economy. Section 
22 should provide for direct application to 
the Tariff Commission for investigation and 
relief, a 6 months’ limit on time to report, 
and finality of action based on the report. 

Without a workable section 22 we cannot 
have a farm parity program. Without an 
effective farm parity program the country 
cannot stand the trade-agreement program. 
Section 104 of the Defense Production Act 
was allowed to expire on the implied prm- 
ise of a workable section 22. So far section 
22 has not been strengthened to warrant 
confidence in its effectiveness. 

We urge the approval of the proposed 
amendment. 

Sincerely yours, 
Homer L. BRINKLEY, 
Executive Vice President. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON CENTRAL 
INTELLIGENCE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
submit a concurrent resolution to estab- 
lish a Joint Committee on Central In- 
telligence. 

Because of the very nature of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency, I think that 
it is imperative that a joint congressional 
committee be established for the purpose 
of making continued studies of the ac- 
tivities of the Central Intelligence 
Agency and problems related to the 
gathering of intelligence affecting the 
national security. I feel that there 
should be a joint congressional commit- 
tee authorized, and that the CIA should, 
as a matter of law, keep that committee 
fully and currently informed with re- 
spect to its activities. All bills, resolu- 
tions, and other matters in the Senate or 
in the House of Representatives relating 
primarily to the CIA, should be referred 
to the joint committee; and the joint 
committee should, from time to time, 
make whatever reports are necessary to 
the Congress concerning its relationship 
with the CIA, 

The concurrent resolution which I 
have submitted would establish a joint 
committee composed of 9 Members of the 
Senate to be appointed by the President 
of the Senate and 9 Members of the 
House of Representatives to be appointed 
by the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. In each instance, not more 
than 5 Members shall be of the same 
political party. 

The joint committee, or any duly au- 
thorized subcommittee thereof, would be 
authorized to hold such hearings, to sit 
and act at such places and times, to re- 
quire, by subpena or otherwise, the at- 
tendance of such witnesses and the pro- 
duction of such books, papers, and doc- 
uments, to administer such oaths, to take 
such testimony, to procure such print- 
ing and binding, and make such expendi- 
tures as it deems advisable. The com- 
mittee is, in addition, empowered to 
appoint its staff; and is authorized to 
utilize the services, information, facili- 
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ties, and personnel of the departments 
and establishments of the Government. 
Mr. President, in my opinion, the CIA 
is in somewhat the same category as the 
Atomic Energy Commission; and just 
as a special committee, with well-defined 
authority and powers has been created 
on a joint congressional basis to over- 
see and supervise the interests of the 
AEC, so I believe should a joint congres- 
sional committee be created for the same 
purpose in connection with the CIA. 
I realize full well, because of the very 
nature of the duties of the CIA, that 
there has been no public scrutiny of its 
activities. This is necessary in this day 
and age, but I do believe that a joint con- 
gressional committee should be created 
for the purpose of seeing that good man- 
agement is maintained in the CIA and 
also to keep a constant check on its in- 
telligence policies. It is well too that this 
joint committee should be in a position 
to criticize any mistakes which the CIA 
may make. 7 
Mr. Hanson W. Baldwin, one of this 
country’s outstanding military analysts, 
in an article published in the New York 
Times of July 25, 1948, in which he sug- 
gested the establishment of a watchdog 
group for the CIA, had this to say: 
Because of the importance to national se- 
curity of secret intelligence and secret op- 
erations, because of our past errors in in- 
telligence, and particularly because the 
grants of power given to intelligence agen- 
cies must be major and secret, a congres- 
sional committee to act as a discreet watch- 
dog over all our intelligence agencies—par- 
ticularly the CIA—ought to be established. 
It ought to be composed of men of great 
discretion and thorough reliability, close- 
mouthed men able to keep secrets. It should 
be composed of representatives of both par- 
ties; such a committee must be nonpartisan, 
for, above all, intelligence must be kept out 
of politics. It should have the same rela- 
tionship to the CIA and other intelligence 
agencies that the Senate-House Atomic En- 
ergy Committee has to the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission. Such a group, 
to act as a sympathetic advocate for our in- 
telligence agencies and at the same time as a 
gadfly to those agencies and a checkrein 
upon undue power, would serve a highly use- 
ful purpose in the atomic age in establish- 
ing and maintaining a sound intelligence 
system—the first line of defense. 


Mr. President, the purpose of the joint 
congressional committee would be in a 
sense to safeguard as well as to supervise 
the policies of the CIA. In my opinion, 
the Congress should, because of the very 
nature of the work of the CIA, do every- 
thing in its power to protect its activities 
and to make it possible that the CIA, as 
an organization, will not lose its effective- 
ness, and will be able to continue its ex- 
tremely important work in such a man- 
ner as to warrant the necessary amount 
of freedom of activity and the necessary 
security to perform the duties allocated 
to it under the law. 

I ask unanimous consent that the con- 
current resolution be appropriately re- 
ferred and printed in the Recor at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 42), submitted by Mr. MANSFIELD, 
was referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That there is here- 
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by established a Joint Committee on Central 
Intelligence to be composed of nine Mem- 
bers of the Senate to be appointed by the 
President of the Senate, and nine Members 
of the House of Representatives to be ap- 
pointed by the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. In each instance not more 
than five Members shall be members of the 
same political party. 

Sec. 2. The joint committee shall make 
continuing studies of the activities of the 
Central Intelligence Agency and of problems 
relating to the gathering of intelligence af- 
fecting the national security and of its coor- 
dination and utilization by the various de- 
partments, agencies, and instrumentalities 
of the Government. The Central Intelli- 
gence Agency shall keep the joint committee 
fully and currently informed with respect 
to its activities. All bills, resolutions, and 
other matters in the Senate or the House of 
Representatives relating primarily to the 
Central Intelligence Agency shall be referred 
to the joint committee. The members of the 
joint committee who are Members of the 
Senate shall from time to time report to the 
Senate, and the members of the joint com- 
mittee who are Members of the- House of 
Representatives shall from time to time re- 
port to the House, by bill or otherwise, their 
recommendations with respect to matters 
within the jurisdiction of their respective 
Houses which are (1) referred to the joint 
committee or (2) otherwise within the juris- 
diction of the joint committee. 

Sec. 3. Vacancies in the membership of the 
joint committee shall not affect the power 
of the remaining members to execute the 
functions of the joint committee, and shall 
be filled in the same manner as in the case 
of the original selection. The joint commit- 
tee shall select a chairman and a vice chair- 
man from among its members, 

Sec. 4. The joint committee, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized to hold such hearings, to sit and act at 
such places and times, to require, by subpena 
or otherwise, the attendance of such wit- 
nesses and the production of such books, pa- 
pers, and documents, to administer such 
oaths, to take such testimony, to procure 
such printing and binding and to make such 
expenditures as it deems advisable. The cost 
of stenographic services to report such hear- 
ings shall not be in excess of 25 cents per 
hundred words. 

Sec. 5. The joint committee is empowered 
to appoint such experts, consultants, tech- 
nicians, and clerical and stenographic as- 
sistants as it deems necessary and advisable. 
The committee is authorized to-utilize the 
services, information, facilities, and person- 
nel of the departments and establishments 
of the Government. 

Src. 6. The expenses of the joint commit- 
tee, which shall not exceed $ per year, 
shall be paid one-half from the contingent 
fund of the Senate and one-half from the 
contingent fund of the House of Represen- 
tatives upon vouchers signed by the chair- 
man, Disbursements to pay such expenses 
shall be made by the Secretary of the Senate 
out of the contingent fund of the Senate, 
such contingent fund to be reimbursed from 
the contingent fund of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the amount of one-half of the 
disbursements so made. 


AMENDMENT OF RULE RELATING 
TO INQUIRIES AND INVESTIGA- 
TIONS BY COMMITTEES 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
submit for appropriate reference a reso- 
lution to amend the Senate rules. 

This amendment would give the same 
power to the entire Senate for the dis- 
charge of committees conducting investi- 
gations which the Senate traditionally, 
since the beginning of its existence, has 
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had to discharge committees from the 
consideration of legislative bills. If the 
investigations of any and all United 
States agencies by subcommittees of the 
Senate are to continue, going beyond the 
proper jurisdictional scope or beyond the 
traditional reputation of the Senate for 
fair play and fair dealing, I believe it is 
high time that the Senate accept full 
responsibility for the actions and activi- 
ties of committee chairmen, and of their 
staffs, in carrying out such investiga- 
tions. 

I believe my amendment would in a 
proper and effective way again place 
under the responsibility of the entire 
Senate the power of investigation and 
the methods used in conducting investi- 
gations. 

I hope, in submitting this resolution, 
that we may transfer back to the Senate 
the powers which have been assumed in 
having one-man rule in certain congres- 
sional investigative subcommittees, spe- 
cifically the senatorial subcommittee 
conducted by the distinguished junior 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY]. 

The resolution (S. Res. 146) , submitted 
by Mr. Monroney, was received, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, as follows: 

Resolved, That rule XXVI of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“3. In any case in which a controversy 
arises as to the jurisdiction of any committee 
of the Senate to make an inquiry or investi- 
gation, the question of jurisdiction shall be 
decided by the Presiding Officer of the Sen- 
ate, without débate, upon a motion to dis- 
charge the committee from further pursuing 
such inquiry or investigation; but such de- 
cision shall be subject to an appeal. The 
chairman of each committee shall from time 
to time and at the earliest date practicable, 
report to the Senate the general nature of 
inquiries or investigations the committee 
proposes to undertake, or, in any case he 
deems the national security might be en- 
dangered by such report, he shall in writing 
advise the President of the Senate of that 
fact.” 


AMENDMENT OF INTERSTATE COM- 
MERCE ACT RELATING TO RE- 
QUESTS OF COMMON CARRIERS 
FOR INCREASED TRANSPORTA- 
TION RATES—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. DOUGLAS submitted amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him 
to the bill (S. 1461) to amend the In- 
terstate Commerce Act, as amended, 
concerning requests of common carriers 
for increased transportation rates, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. i 


AMENDMENT OF RUBBER ACT 
OF 1948, RELATING TO SALE OF 
GOVERNMENT-OWNED RUBBER- 
PRODUCING FACILITIES—AMEND- 
MENTS 


Mr. MAYBANK (for himself and Mr. 
CAPEHART) submitted amendments in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to the bill (S. 2047) to amend the Rub- 
ber Act of 1948, as amended, to provide 
for the sale of Government-owned rub- 
ber-producing facilities, to repeal and 
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modify certain of its provisions affected 
thereby, and for other purposes, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS submitted amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him 
to Senate bill 2047, supra, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. LONG submitted amendments in- 
tended to be proposed by him to Senate 
bill 2047, supra, which were ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. MAYBANE submitted amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him 
to Senate bill 2047, supra, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


NOTICE OF CHANGE OF DATE OF 
HEARING ON S. 2308, TO AUTHOR- 
IZE INVESTIGATION BY ATTOR- 
NEY GENERAL OF CERTAIN 
OFFENSES 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, on be- 
half of a subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, on July 15, 1953, 
I gave notice that a public hearing 
would be conducted on Thursday, July 
23, 1953, at 10 a. m., in room 424, Sen- 
ete Office Building, on S. 2308, a bill to 
authorize and direct the investigation 
by the Attorney General of certain of- 
fenses, and for other purposes. I wish 
to bring to the attention of all inter- 
ested parties that the hearing for the 
above-mentioned time has been re- 
scheduled for Thursday, July 23, 1953, 
at 2:30 p. m., in room 424, Senate Office 
Building. Persons desiring to be heard 
should notify the committee so that a 
schedule can be prepared for those who 
wish to appear and testify. The sub- 
committee as orginally announced con- 
sists of myself, chairman, the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], and the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLEL= 
LAN], 


CONSIDERATION OF CERTAIN NOM- 
INATIONS BY COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate received today the nomination of 
Avra M. Warren, of Maryland, a For- 
eign Service officer of the class of career 
minister, to be Ambassador of the 
United States to Turkey, and to serve 
concurrently and without additional 
compensation as Chief of the American 
Mission for Aid to Turkey. There was 
also received the nomination of Ellis 
O. Briggs, of Maine, a Foreign Service 
officer of the class of career minister, to 
be Ambassador of the United States to 
the Republic of Korea, to which office he 
was appointed during the last recess of 
the Senate. I give notice that these 
nominations will be considered by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations after 6 
days have expired in accordance with 
the committee rule. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
APPENDIX 
On request, and by unanimous con- 

sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
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were ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix, as follows: 


By Mr, MORSE: 

Radio address delivered by Mr. Thomas 
Dixon, national commander of the United 
American Veterans on July 9, 1953, with ac- 
companying letter to Senator MORSE. 

By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey: 

Two editorials dealing with the question 
of the economic productivity and the key 
factors related thereto, (1) an editorial en- 
titled “The Riddle of Prosperity,” a reprint 
of an editorial from the Economist of Lon- 
don, published in the New York Herald Trib- 
une Monday, July 20, 1953; (2) an editorial 
entitled “Foundations of Progress,” from the 
New York Herald Tribune of July 20, 1953. 

By Mr. AIKEN: 

Editorial entitled “Test Case for a New 
Policy,” published in the Christian Science 
Monitor of July 18, 1953. 

By Mr. NEELY: 

An article entitled “Coffee Is Un-Republi- 

can,” published in the Democratic Digest. 
By Mr. BRICKER: 

An editorial entitled “Bricker Amendment 
Versus World Government,” published in 
the Bangor (Maine) Daily News of July 14, 
1953. 

Mr. WILEY: 

Letters addressed to him by deans of law 
schools on the subject of Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 1. 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

Article entitled “Mike Benedum, the 
‘Great Oil Wildcatter,’ Now 84, Still Gets a 
Thrill From New Well” written by Edward J. 
Lally and published in a recent issue of the 
Wall Street Journal. 

- By Mr. McCARTHY: 

Copy of letter sent to Mr. Harold E. Stas- 
sen by one of Senator McOARTHY'’s constitu- 
ents. 

By Mr. THYE: 

Articles on cattle prices, published in St, 

Paul Pioneer Press of July 16, 1953. 
By Mr. FREAR: 

Editorials from Pittsburgh Press of July 
5, 1953, and Miami (Fla.) Herald of July 
10, 1953, regarding investigation by Senator 
WILIAMs of the report of Andrew H, Susce, 
Treasury agent, in connection with tax 
troubles of certain racketeers. 


OPPOSITION TO CHICAGO WATER 
STEAL 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the State 
of Wisconsin has a long record of fight- 
ing what has come to be known in blunt, 
Anglo-Saxon terms as the “Chicago 
water steal,” namely, legislation to in- 
crease the diversion of water from Lake 
Michigan into the Illinois waterway. 

Last week, once more, testimony was 
presented by Wisconsin and other States 
affected in opposition to the diversion 
legislation. 

I have in my hand a summary of the 
testimony, as recorded in the Thursday, 
July 18th, issue of the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, in an article by Lawrence Eklund. 

I append to it the concluding excerpts 
from a statement by Herbert A. Naujoks, 
counsel of the Great Lakes Harbors 
Association, as presented before the 
House Public Works Committee. 

These excerpts consist of 11 reasons 
and conclusions why the Great Lakes 
Harbors Association has gone on record 
in opposition to the diversion legislation. 
This position is, I should note, unani- 
mous, with all the ports of the Great 
Lakes joining, with the exception of the 
port of Chicago. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Mr. Eklund’s article and of Mr. Nau- 
joks’ excerpts be printed at this point in 
the body of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Milwaukee Journal of 
July 16, 1953] 
STATE FIGHTS WATER STEAL—ILLINOIS BILLS Ur 


WasHINoTon, D. C.— The State of Wiscon- 
sin, which in 1922 took its first legal step in 
opposition to the so-called “Chicago water 
steal,” continued its opposition Thursday. 

Attorney General Vernon W. Thomson tes- 
tified before the House Public Works Com- 
mittee in opposition to 13 bills by Chicago 
Congressmen increasing the diversion of 
water from Lake Michigan into the Illinois 
waterway. 

The United States Supreme Court in 1930 
ordered the diversion cut down to 1,500 cubic 
feet a second by 1938. A 1953 bill by Rep- 
resentative Jonas, Republican of Illinois, 
which is getting the most serious considera- 
tion, proposes to increase this by 1,000 cubic 
feet. 

In objecting to any “tampering” with 
Great Lakes water levels, Thomson said low- 
ering of lakes levels by only 1 inch could 
make a difference in carrying capacity of 
the Great Lakes fleet of as much as 1,800,- 
000 tons of shipping a year, 


DROP IN LAKE NOTED 


Acknowledging that one of the arguments 

for greater diversion has been that it would 
minimize shore damage during periods of 
high water, Thomson noted that Lake Mich- 
igan had gone down seven-tenths of a foot 
in the last year as the result of natural 
fluctuations. 
- Lake Michigan reached a level of 582.7 feet 
above sea level in August 1952, its highest 
since 1929. By last June it had fallen to 
581.98 feet and this decrease should con- 
tinue for the next 2 or 3 years, Thomson 
told the committee. It is during this pe- 
riod of lowering levels that increased diver- 
sion would hurt shipping and cause great 
expense dredging harbors, said Thomson. 

It would be unwise to surrender control 
of such an asset as the Great Lakes to the 
city of Chicago, Thomson warned. He con- 
tended that the only proper forum for an 
application for increased diversion is the 
Supreme Court, adding that Canada, too, 
should have a voice in the matter through 
the International Joint Commission, 


WARNING BY ZABLOCKI 


Representative ZABLOCKI, Milwaukee Dem- 
ocrat, warned of the “disruption” of ship- 
ping activities that could result from low- 
ering levels. He cited an Army Corps of 
Engineers report making it clear that when 
the lakes are at high levels increased diver- 
sion by Chicago could bring relief of “small 
magnitude” only after several years. 

Herbert H. Naujoks, Chicago, attorney for 
the Great Lakes Harbors Association, ridi- 
culed the arguments that additional water 
would help clean up the Chicago drainage 
canal and the Illinois River. “The only way 
to clean up those streams,” he said, “is for 
Chicago to quit dumping untreated or partly 
treated sewage into the waterway.” 

Representatives Mason and Simpson, Re- 
publicans whose Illinois districts are down- 
stream along the waterway, protested that 
they didn’t want any more water diverted to 
flood their communities and shove Chicago's 
sewage farther downstream into their 
districts. 

CITES FOREIGN SITUATION 


Naujoks also blasted the argument that the 
extra water was needed for navigation. He 
said the Illinois waterway last year carried 
almost 17 million tons, which was all of the 
traffic available. 
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Lowering the lake level 1 inch due to diver- 
sion would force each ship in the Great Lakes 
fleet to carry 100 tons less each trip, Nau- 
joks contended. He said deeper channels 
were necessary to permit handling of the 
larger ships now operating and in the blue- 
print stage. 

“In the light of the present critical inter- 
national situation, it is important that ship- 
ping on the Great Lakes be maintained at 
its highest level in order to carry the im- 
portant iron ore from the Mesabi Range to 
the fabricating plants,” Naujoks said. 


ATTACKS SANITARY DISTRICT 


Representative Mason said: 

“I can tell you a lot about the Chicago 
sanitary district, its unsavory past, its squan- 
dering of millions of the taxpayers’ money, 
its slimy fingers reaching into the Illinois 
Legislature and contaminating certain mem- 
bers therein.” 

“The Illinois River,” he said, “is the great- 
est open sewer in the world.” 

Witnesses for the Jonas bill, which has 
the backing of all Chicago area house mem- 
bers, were heard Wednesday. 


STATEMENT BY GREAT LAKES HARBORS 
ASSOCIATION 


The Great Lakes Harbors Association 
wishes to go on record as being unalterably 
opposed to any increase in diversion for the 
following reasons: 

First. Neither the Public Works Committee 
nor the Congress has the authority, under 
the United States Constitution, to pass these 
bills, because the Congress has no jurisdic- 
tion in the premises, nor has Congress power 
to authorize the transfer of huge quantities 
of water from the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
watershed to the Mississippi watershed with 
substantial damages to the Great Lakes 
States, the municipalities located on the 
Great Lakes, and their peoples. Any addi- 
tional diversion of water from one watershed 
for the benefit of another is beyond the 
power of Congress and the Federal Govern- 
ment, particularly when made to create an 
artificial waterway or artificially to enrich a 
natural waterway (Wisconsin v. Illinois (278 
U. S. 367)). 

Second. The Supreme Court of the United 
States has expressly retained jurisdiction of 
this subject matter, and the proper forum 
is that Court. It has the machinery, and it 
has functioned many times, both on the 
application of the State of Illinois, and also 
on the application of the opposing Lake 
States to determine issues arising out of the 
Chicago diversion. 

Third. The interests of Canada, a friendly 
foreign nation, with whom we have been at 
peace for more than 150 years, and which 
has a vital interest in maintaining the in- 
tegrity of the lake levels, must be considered. 

Fourth. It is the position of the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission that if the pending 
bills have the effect of appreciably lowering 
the levels of the boundary waters, then it is 
not within the province of the Public Works 
Committee to attempt to change the amount 
of the present authorized diversion. Under 
the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 the two 
signatory Nations—the United States and 
Canada—expressly divested themselves of all 
authority over the boundary waters as far as 
raising, lowering or diverting them was con- 
cerned. At the hearings before the House 
Public Works Committee in June 1952, Hon. 
A. O. Stanley, Chairman of the International 
Joint Commission seriously questioned the 
authority of the committee to take any 
action which would appreciably lower the 
levels of the Great Lakes. The Great Lakes 
Harbors Association concurs in this position 
taken by the International Joint Commis- 
sion. 

Fifth. Any additional diversion would ef- 
fect a preference for the ports of Illinois 
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over those of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana, Wisconsin, and Minne- 
sota and is, therefore, unconstitutional 
(Wisconsin v. Illinois (278 U. S. 368)). 

Sixth. Any additional diversion would 
work injury to the States of New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Wiscon- 
sin, and Minnesota, depriving them and their 
citizens and property owners of property 
without due process of law and depriving 
such States of the natural advantages of 
their position, contrary to their sovereign 
rights as members of the Union (Id.). 

Seventh, Additional diversion is not re- 
quired to provide an adequate waterway 
from Chicago to the Mississippi River. The 
present diversion is ample and the increased 
depth can be obtained by dredging without 
requiring a change in the locks or dams. 
The present 9-foot channel can carry up 
to 100 million tons of cargo annually. Con- 
sidering the annual tonnage transported on 
the waterway of roughly 17 million tons, an 
increase in diversion is unwarranted from a 
practical and economic standpoint and 
would be grossly inequitable to the Great 
Lakes States, their municipalities, people, 
and industries, and contrary to the power 
and authority of the Federal Government. 

Eighth. Any improvement in navigable 
depths on a waterway from Lake Michigan 
to the Gulf of Mexico should not be made at 
the expense of the navigable depths of the 
Great Lakes. 

Ninth. Additional diversion would be of no 
material assistance in cleaning up the Chi- 
cago Drainage Canal or the Illinois River. 
The only permanent and effective way of 
cleaning up these streams is by keeping out 
of them any untreated or partially treated 
sewage or other material which would pollute 
the water. Today, the lower Illinois River 
has reached such a stage of self-purification 
that the residents of that area are again 
able to enjoy fishing, bathing, boating, and 
other healthful water sports. If additional 
diversion is granted, it is certain that the 
Sanitary District of Chicago would be 
tempted to dump into the sanitary canal, 
and thence into the Illinois River, untreated 
or partially treated sewage which is now 
being deposited in sludge beds along the 
banks of the sanitary canal and the Chicago 
River, and which is causing strenuous pro- 
tests from the residents of those areas be- 
cause of the obnoxious ordors. 

Tenth. The Great Lakes Harbors Associa- 
tion suggests that the real motive behind 
this demand for increased diversion is the 
desire on the part of the sanitary district 
to obtain additional hydroelectric power to be 
generated by the facilities it owns and oper- 
ates at Lockport, Ill, While the sanitary 
district has repeatedly denied that it is in- 
terested in the development of additional 
power at Lockport, its denials cannot be 
given much weight because at every oppor- 
tunity the sanitary district has pressed for 
‘increased diversion of lake water in order 
to increase the power to be produced at 
Lockport. On May 8, 1946, a headline in the 
Chicago Daily News carried the statement 
that “By diverting more lake water, Lockport 
can double power.” This article stated that 
Mr. Horace P. Ramey, assistant chief engi- 
neer for the sanitary district, asserted that 
increased diversion can double the power 
output at the Lockport plant of the sani- 
tary district. In 1947 the suggestion was 
made by Mr. Anthony A. Olis, president, 
Board of Trustees of the Sanitary District of 
Chicago, that increased diversion of lake 
water was needed for development of atomic 
power because of the establishment of the 
Argonne Laboratory along the banks of the 
sanitary district canal, 20 or 25 miles south- 
west of Chicago. In 1950, an application 
for increased diversion was again made by 
the sanitary district in dispatches to then 
President Truman, to ex-Secretary of De- 
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fense Johnson and to the Illinois Senators 
to obtain additional hydroelectric power 
during the coal strike. From the foregoing, 
it is plain that the sanitary district is in- 
terested in obtaining additional diversion 
for power purposes. 

Eleventh. The United States Supreme 
Court in 1929 pointed out that the Great 
Lakes States and their peoples suffered irre- 
parable and comprehensive damages due to 
the unlawful lowering of the levels of the 
Great Lakes by the sanitary district of Chi- 
cago and the State of Illinois. It is plain 
that Great Lakes commerce will suffer in- 
creased costs if the levels of the Great Lakes 
are lowered through diversion at Chicago. 
As Secretary of War Stimson well pointed out 
in 1913 in denying an application by the 
sanitary district of Chicago for a diversion 
of 10,000 cubic second-feet—“in a word, every 
drop of water taken out necessarily tends to 
nullify costly improvements made under di- 
rect authority of Congress throughout the 
Great Lakes and withdrawal of the amount 
now applied for would nullify such expendi- 
tures to the amount of many millions of 
dollars, as well as inflict an even greater loss 
on the navigation interests using such 
waters.” 

In the light of the present critical inter- 
national situation, it is important that ship- 
ping on the Great Lakes be maintained at 
its highest level in order to carry the im- 
portant iron ore from the Mesabi Range to 
the fabricating plants which, in turn, fur- 
nish the steel and iron needed to provide 
the weapons for maintaining this Nation 
strong and free. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, the Great Lakes Harbors 
Association affirms its unalterable opposi- 
tion to any increase in diversion from the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence watershed to the 
Mississippi watershed via the Chicago Drain- 
age Canal, The pending diversion bills are 
but another in a long chain of attempts by 
Chicago interests to defeat or circumvent the 
United States Supreme Court decree of April 
21, 1930 (281 U. S. 696). 

Aside from the question of jurisdiction 
and power of Congress in the premises, no 
necessity or justifiable excuse exists for in- 
creasing the diversion of lake water at Chi- 
cago in excess of the amount fixed by the 
Supreme Court because: (1) Chicago today 
has no health problem related to diversion; 
(2) the Illinois Waterway has more than 
enough water to handle all the traffic avail- 
able, and last year carried almost 17 million 
tons without delay or hindrance; (3) addi- 
tional diversion would not alleviate or stop 
any erosion or damage to riparian property 
along the Great Lakes due to high wuters 
and winds; (4) the Great Lakes have passed 
the peak of the recent high cycle and are 
now on the downward path and the lake 
levels can be expected to continue their 
downward trend for many years; (5) addi- 
tional diversion will not clean up any ob- 
jectionable conditions along the Illinois 
Waterway as long as the Sanitary District 
continues the practice of dumping untreated 
or partially treated sewage into such water- 
way. The only positive and sure cure for 
any unsightly or unsanitary conditions in 
this waterway is to keep all polluted matter 
out of such waterway; (6) any additional di- 
version at Chicago will result in large and 
continuing damages to the Great Lakes 
States, their port cities and their people; 
(7) inasmuch as the waters involved here 
are international in character, the only 
permanent and equitable solution to this 
problem is to have the eight States border- 
ing on the Great Lakes study the problem of 
water uses, regulation of the levels, and so 
forth, and enter into an agreement or com- 
pact on this subject as provided in the 
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United States Constitution, subject to ap- 
proval by Congress and Canada. 
Respectfully submitted. 
Great Lakes HARBORS ASSOCIATION, 
By Herpert H. NAvsoxks, 
General Counsel, 


THE ADMINISTRATION WALL OF 
SILENCE AROUND THE SECRE- 
TARY OF LABOR 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the body 
of the Recorp, following my remarks, a 
condensation of a very interesting arti- 
cle from the Wall Street Journal, which 
appears in the August 1953 issue of the 
Democratic Digest. The article is en- 
titled “Labor Scheme Backfires on 
GOP” and it explains the dilemma of 
the present administration in its obvious 
attempt to woo American labor, through 
the appointment of a labor executive to 
the post of Secretary of Labor, and at 
the same time to avoid any affront to the 
big business and employer interests so 
adequately represented in the Eisen- 
hower cabinet. 

Mr. President, the appointment of Mr. 
Durkin as Secretary of Labor has been 
called “incredible” by one of our most 
distinguished and respected colleagues; 
but in my opinion, which is shared by 
the writer of this article, what is even 
more incredible is the administration’s 
adamant refusal to permit the Secretary 
of Labor to testify before the Congress 
on labor legislation directly affecting the 
welfare of millions of American working 
men and women. 

I think the article from the Demo- 
cratic Digest fully and clearly sets forth 
the reasons why this administration has 
erected a wall of silence around the Sec- 
retary of Labor. 

There being no objection, the conden- 
sation of the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

LABOR SCHEME BaCKFIRES ON GOP 
(By Albert Clark) 

President Eisenhower’s appointment of 
Martin P. Durkin as Secretary of Labor may— 
or may not—have been “incredible,” as Sena- 
tor Tart called it, but it certainly has created 
some incongruities that Mr. Eisenhower and 
his advisers did not foresee. 

The appointment of the A. F. of L.'s top 
plumber was conceived by Mr. Eisenhower's 
strategists as a brilliant political stroke de- 
signed to create a series of political effects. 
But the maneuver not only did not produce 
the desired results but brought on some em- 
barrassing complications. 

The result has been a policy void, and an 
inability to agree upon a unified course, in 
the field of labor legislation—a field in which 
the President and his party are tied to major 
commitments. The divergence of views be- 
tween Mr. Durkin and the White House and 
the Congress has created an impasse on legis- 
lation and, to a certain extent, a paralysis of 
the Labor Department itself. 

This impasse is one of the reasons—though 
certainly not the only one—why Congress has 
all but abandoned, for this year at least, its 
efforts to rewrite the Taft-Hartley law as 
pledged personally by the President and the 
GOP platform. 

To understand this stratagem that failed, 
you have to go back to last fall, when Mr. 
Eisenhower, then President-elect, decided 
upon Mr. Durkin and persuaded him to take 
the job despite his opposition to the T-H Act 
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and his support of the Democratic presiden- 
tial candidate, Adlai Stevenson. The Eisen- 
hower tacticians prided themselves on a po- 
litical coup. 

Mr. Durkin's appointment was intended to 
work political magic. By picking a top union 
man for Labor Secretary—the first since Mr. 
Hoover was in the White House—Mr. Eisen- 
hower was supposed to prove that he and his 
party were not antilabor, as the union bosses, 
including Mr. Durkin, had labeled them. By 
choosing an AFL man over a CIO bigwig, the 
Ikemen hoped to begin breaking up the old 
pro-Democratic, anti-GOP labor coalition. 

By the time Mr. Eisenhower had settled 
upon Mr. Durkin as his choice for Secretary 
of Labor, his Cabinet already was heavily 
loaded with big-business men. The Durkin 
appointment was intended to leaven the 
President's team,“ to mitigate any criticism 
that might arise of too much business in- 
fluence. 

Back then, too, the Eisenhower strategists, 
masterminded by the present Attorney 
General, Herbert C. Brownell, Jr., were still 
running against Senator Tarr, though the 
GOP convention and the November elec- 
tion were over. Thus the Ohio Senator was 
not consulted on the Durkin assignment— 
and when he heard about it he promptly 
called it “incredible.” 

Incredible or not, the Durkin appointment 
has created some awkward situations—as 
well as backfiring politically. 

So far as the union bosses are concerned, 
the GOP is just as “antilabor” as ever. 
There has been no discernible movement of 
A. F. of L. men into the Republican camp. 
The administration has been criticized no 
less for its big business influence with Mr. 
Durkin in the Cabinet than it would have 
without him. As for the awkward situations, 
consider this example: Labor Committees of 
the House and Senate have held weeks of 
hearings on proposed revisions of the Taft- 
Hartley law—but Mr. Durkin did not make 
the short journey to Capitol Hill to spell out 
the administration's recommendations. 

Had he gone there, Mr. Durkin would have 
been faced with this dilemma: Whether to 
speak his own convictions and oppose the 
T-H Act, or whether to support the general 
administration view that the law’s principles 
should be preserved but with some changes 
in details. Either course could have proved 
embarrassing. 

If the Labor chief expressed his own per- 
sonal opposition to the T-H law, he would 
have had to advocate repeal, in fact if not in 
form, and thereby oppose the President and 
the overwhelming majority of the GOP. 

The situation with Mr. Durkin is just as 
it would be with Treasury Secretary Hum- 
phrey were his views so sharply diver- 
gent from those of the President and his 
party that he could not venture before the 
House Ways and Means and Senate Finance 
Committees to testify on taxes. Or if Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Benson could not go 
before Congress to discuss farm price sup- 
porte. 


Mr. Durkin has avoided the spectacle that 
would result should he expose himself to 
the inevitable questioning by politically- 
minded lawmakers in the House and Sen- 
ate. He has done so simply by staying away 
from Capitol Hill. 

This situation, so far, has even pre- 
vented Mr. Durkin from testifying on one 
T-H issue on which he agrees with the ad- 
ministration. This is the proposed T-H 
amendment which would ease the way for 
union-shop agreements in the construction 
industry. Unfortunately for the GOP and 
the building trades, which want this modifi- 
cation, however, Mr. Durkin dares not plead 
their case, lest he be cross-examined on other 
Taft-Hartley questions. 

The impasse is far broader, however, than 
on matters relating to the T-H law. For ex- 
ample, Mr. Durkin feels that in administering 
the Walsh-Healey act, minimum wage rates 
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for Government contractors should be fixed 
on an industrywide basis. The adminis- 
tration policy, to the extent that it has one, 
would be to fix wage rates according to local 
conditions. 

Because of the differences in philosophy 
between the union movement, to which Mr. 
Durkin is inexorably tied, and the Republi- 
can Party, he has so far been unable even to 
complete the organization of his department. 
The law entitles him to three Assistant Sec- 
retaries. But up to now, none of these jobs 
has been filled, either because the Secre- 
tary’s recommendations have been rejected 
at the White House or turned down in the 
Senate before they ever officially got there. 

Aside from these and other specific in- 
stances of incompatibility, there is a mu- 
tual lack of confidence between the White 
House and the Labor Department. Mr. 
Durkin is reported to have complained to 
friends that when he walks into a room 
other officials “all stop talking.” 

The incongruities in the Durkin situa- 
tion inevitably have led to speculation that 
he will be the first Eisenhower Cabinet mem- 
ber to resign. Whether he is or whether he 
remains the full 4 years, the gulf between 
him and the GOP probably cannot be 
bridged. At best, they can attempt to con- 
ceal it by continued silence—in itself an 
incredible arrangement. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, the un- 
finished business is Senate bill 1523, 
Calendar No. 602, calling for creation 
of a Small Business Administration. I 
note that there is an error in the print- 
ing of the calendar, in that on the cal- 
endar the bill is listed as S. 1573, whereas 
the correct number is S. 1523. 

When that bill has been disposed of, 
I shall move the consideration of Cal- 
endar No. 582, Senate bill 2399, to amend 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, as 
amended. Announcement regarding the 
consideration of that bill has previously 
been made. The Senator from Iowa 
(Mr, HICKENLOOPER] submitted certain 
amendments which had been approved 
by the Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy, and I understand he is ready to 
have that bill taken up today. 

There is, in addition, Calendar No. 
593, House bill 5228, to amend section 
303 of the Budget and Accounting Act 
of 1921, which the distinguished senior 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Hoey] has said will be ready for consid- 
eration today. On Saturday we had a 
beri on the floor regarding that 

It is not our purpose to take action 
today on the rubber-plants 


z disposal bill, 
but that bill will be scheduled for to- 


morrow. 

On Tuesday we hope to take up Cal- 
endar 601, Senate Joint Resolution 96, 
calling for establishment of a Commis- 
sion on International Telecommunica- 
tions; and also Calendar 599, Genate bill 
1505, relating to the Federal Farm Credit 
System and a proposed Federal Farm 
Credit Board, or its companion House 
bill, Calendar No. 597, House bill 4353. 
Of course, we shall take up only one of 
them. 

Also I hope to have called up tomor- 
row the treaties on friendship, com- 
merce, and navigation, which are on the 
Executive Calendar. The hearings and 
reports on those treaties were available 
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last Saturday, and I call them to the 
attention of Members of the Senate. 

On Wednesday the Senate will meet 
at 1C o'clock a. m., and will take up Cal- 
endar 600, House bill 5969, making ap- 
propriations for the Department of De- 
fense. 

I had anticipated that the Senate 
might meet until a fairly late hour this 
evening; but with the rubber-plants dis- 
posal bill going over until tomorrow, I 
hope the Senate will not sit until a late 
hour tonight; but probably we shall re- 
main in session until a fairly late hour 
tomorrow evening. 


FISCAL POLICIES OF THF TREASURY 
DEPARTMENT 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on Sat- 
urday afternoon the representative of 
the Independent Party paid his disre- 
spects to the fiscal policies of the De- 
partment of the Treasury, and ventured 
the prediction at that time that the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, to whom I re- 
ferred as “On Again-Off Again Hum- 
phrey,” would again send up a trial 
balloon as to the possibility of increas- 
ing the statutory limit on the national 
debt. I suggested then that the slogan 
of the Independent Party, so far as fiscal 
policies of the Government are con- 
cernea, is “No More Debt.” 

Mr. President, I have in my hand a 
story which appeared in yesterday’s 
New York Times, referring to a memo- 
randum which had been issued by the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD]. I 
shall ask unanimous consent that the 
newspaper story, together with certain 
other articles be printed in the RECORD 
as a part of my remarks. 

I wish to commend the Senator from 
Virginia, and to say for the Record that 
I much prefer to take his financial 
analysis of the fiscal problems of the 
Government than that of the vacillating 
Secretary of the Treasury, who, in my 
judgment, very wrongfully, factually, 
tries to place the responsibility for a 
possible increase in the national debt 
upon the Truman administration, 
whereas the responsibility for an in- 
crease in the national debt must be 
borne, in my judgment, by the present 
administration, for the reason that, be- 
cause of the financial policies inaugu- 
rated by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the national debt has been rising. One 
needs only analyze the figures the Sena- 
tor from Virginia sets forth in this 
memorandum to find verified the point 
I make. I ask unanimous consent that 
the article in reference to the Byrd 
memorandum be made a part of my re- 
marks in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INCREASE IN ‘TAXES PREDICTED BY BYRD— 
UNITED STATES LIKELY To App 10 BILLION 
To DEBT UNLESS CONGRESS ACTS, SENATOR 
CAUTIONS 
WASHINGTON, July 18.—Senator Harry: F. 

Byrd, Democrat, of Virginia, said today Con- 

gress would have to raise taxes next year or 

face the prospect of piling $10 billion on top 
of the record peacetime Federal debt. He 
made this prediction as indications in- 
creased President Eisenhower would ask 
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Congress next week to increase the present 
statutory debt ceiling of $275 billion. 

Senator WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, Of Call- 
fornia, acting Republican floor leader, said 
he expected the Government's financial sit- 
uation to be canvassed at a White House 
meeting early next week. He refused to 
guess whether action on a debt limit bill 
would delay congressional adjournment 
beyond the present July 31 target date. 

Senator Wayne Morris, Oregon, Inde- 
pendent, told the Senate that if the ad- 
ministration tried to raise the debt limit 
Congress might remain in session until 
Christmas discussing the issue. 

Mr. Brrp, who has been cooperating with 
administration financial officials, said in a 
memorandum prepared at the request of 
colleagues that he expected Federal spend- 
ing in the current fiscal year, which began 
July 1, to reach about $74 billion. He said 
he doubted receipts would exceed $64 billion. 


FEARS 10-BILLION DEFICIT 


„Unless Congress increases taxes, the GOV- 
ernment is going to be faced with another 
$10 billion deficit and it will be almost im- 
possible to balance the budget in the next 
year,” Senator BYRD said. 

George M. Humphrey, Secretary of the 
Treasury, has been aiming at a balanced 
budget by July 1, 1954. Some other Republi- 
cans have contended that taxes can be re- 
duced next year, when control of Congress 
will be at stake in the November election. 

Senator Brno said that unless there were 
substantial changes in the world situation, 
the outlook for the fiscal year beginning next 
July 1 was going to be as bad as this year's 
“and maybe worse.” 

Asserting that the Treasury would lose $4 
billion in revenue over a year’s time from 
expiration of the excess-profits tax and a 
10-percent cut in income taxes—both due 
next January 1—Mr. Byrp said income in the 
next fiscal year probably would not exceed 
$60 billion. 

“With expenditure in fiscal 1954, which 
began July 1, 1953, of $74 billion, it is there- 
fore evident that we must reduce expendi- 
tures in fiscal 1955 (beginning July 1, 1954) 
to the extent of $14 billion, which I do not 
believe is possible,” Mr. Brno said. 


MAY SEEK HIGHER LIMIT 


“Therefore we may expect another large 
deficit in fiscal 1955, making three huge 
deficits in succession. These three deficits 
will run the debt up to at least $285 bil- 
lion and there is no assurance that there 
will be a balanced budget for fiscal 1956 
(beginning July 1, 1955).” 

Senator Byrp said in his memorandum that 
in estimating the present year’s income at 
$64 billion he was not taking into account 
the expiration of many excise taxes next 
spring and that 5 percent would go off the 
corporation taxes next April 1, unless Con- 
gress acted in the meantime. His guess that 
the Federal debt might rise to $285 billion in 
the next 2 years indicated the Eisenhower 
Administration might be faced with the 
necessity of seeking a substantial increase 
in the statutory debt limit of $275 billion. 

A $5,900,000,000 borrowing on tax antici- 
pation certificates has boosted the Treasury’s 
total debt to a peacetime peak of $272,413,- 
436,115.14. Secretary Humphrey blamed past 
spending policies for the high debt, but Sen- 
ator Byrrp’s estimates indicated that, in- 
stead of reducing the indebtedness, the Eis- 
enhower administration was likely to in- 
crease it substantially in the next 2 years. 

Senator Morse in a Senate speech, said 
Secretary Humphrey had had to reverse his 
field on a “hard money” policy and had 
“funneled in about $6 billion in easy credit” 
in selling the tax anticipation certificates. 

These short term certificates were bought 
up mostly by corporations, which will use 
them to meet tax bills next spring. 
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MARTIN IS DOUBTFUL 


WASHINGTON, July 18—Representative 
JOSEPH W. MARTIN JR., Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, said today there was little 
likelihood this Congress would increase the 
legal ceiling on the national debt. He said 
the administration had not advised him if 
there were any plans for seeking to raise 
the ceiling, in any case, he said, he does not 
expect Congress could do anything about it 
before adjourning at the end of this month. 

“I hope it can be avoided,” Mr. MARTIN 
added. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor at this point as a part of 
my remarks an editorial entitled “A 
Glimmer in the Gloom,” which appears 
in today’s issue of the Wall Street Jour- 
nal. It also refers to the pronounce- 
ment by the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp]. I may say that the observations 
of the Wall Street Journal on this gen- 
eral subject should in my judgment be 
heeded by the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A GLIMMER IN THE GLOOM ` 


It is a gloomy prediction, this one of 
Senator Brnp's that the Government’s deficit 
is going to get bigger instead of smaller next 
year and that Congress is more apt to be 
raising taxes than cutting them. It is all 
the more gloomy because it grows out of 
hard figures that so far refuse to go away. 

Mr. Brno yesterday reported on some of 
his arithmetical homework. Adding up po- 
tential Government expenditures for the 
present fiscal year (ending June 30, 1954) 
he got $74 billion. After allowing for the 
tax reductions scheduled to come automati- 
cally next January, he estimated receipts at 
no more than $64 billion. This would leave 
a deficit a bit higher than that estimated by 
the Treasury. 

The Senator estimated that in the follow- 
ing year the Treasury would lose $4 billion 
from those same tax cuts, so that 1955 reve- 
nue would not exceed $60 billion. “With ex- 
penditures in fiscal 1954 of $74 billion,” he 
said, “it is therefore evident that we must 
reduce expenditures in fiscal 1955 (beginning 
next July 1) to the extent of $14 billion— 
which I do not believe is possible.” 

Senator Brno is a man who treats figures 
respectfully and he probably knows more 
about the budget than any other Member of 
Congress. What he says is not to be easily 
dismissed. 

Indeed, if there is any glimmer at all in 
this gloom it is that a good many other Con- 
gressmen have also begun to take a sober 
look at the same arithmetic. 

Tomorrow the House will take up the re- 
port of its Appropriations Committee on the 
foreign aid bill. In this report the commit- 
tee says: 

“With the exception of a balanced budget 
accomplished during the 80th Congress, this 
country has operated on a deficit for so long 
that, unfortunately, too many individuals 
are taking it for granted. They have become 
accustomed to the term, 

“At the risk of seeming academic, the 
committee must reiterate the thought that 
only a balanced budget and a sound economy 
can give us and the other free nations of the 
world the strength with which to wage a 
continuing war on communism, be it hot or 
cold.” 

The committeemen themselves were not 
academic. When they met on Saturday they 
cut $1.1 billion out of President Eisenhower's 
request for foreign aid funds. The $4.4 bil- 
lion measure is now nearly $3 billion below 
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the original request of the Truman admin- 
istration. 

This, it should be noted, is not an isolated 
action. President Eisenhower has been cut- 
ting back on the Truman requests and Con- 
gress has been cutting back on the Eisen- 
hower requests. 

We have been disillusioned too often not 
to realize that Congress may mellow its econ- 
omy mood. But it has done enough already 
to make it clear that Senator Byro’s fears 
are shared by others. Certainly it is true 
that neither this administration nor this 
Congress takes a deficit for granted. 

And there a hopeful prospect glimmers, 
even through a $14 billion obstacle. The 
dangers to be most feared are those unad- 
mitted. They are great difficulties indeed 
which cannot be overcome once recognized 
and met with resolution, 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recor at this point 
in my remarks an article entitled The 
Outlook—Appraisal of Current Trends 
in Business and Finance,” published in 
today’s Wall Street Journal. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE OUTLOOK—APPRAISAL OF CURRENT TRENDS 
In BUSINESS AND FINANCE 

Congress has made some rather notable 
progress towards regaining control of the 
Government's expenditures. 

The Senate Appropriations Committee has 
approved a bill to provide $34.5 billion for 
the Defense Department in the current fiscal 
year. It added neglible sums to the House- 
passed bill. But the $34.5 billion is still $1.2 
billion less than President Eisenhower pro- 
posed and $6.2 billion less than President 
Truman budgeted. Since the President him- 
self cut $5 billion from the Truman defense 
budget, it is reasonable to suppose that ad- 
ministration forces will not seriously object 
to the new-money provision for military ends 
on the scale that Congress obviously favors. 

In itself this military appropriation bill 
is no more than a preliminary step toward 
budget balancing. There are unexpended 
balances of previous military appropriations 
in an estimated amount of $57 billion. Some 
undisclosed but probably major part of the 
balances have been “committed” for expen- 
diture over several coming years through 
long-term contracts. But if and as new 
money appropriations can be and are re- 
duced, actual defense outlay will be brought 
down. It is worth mention that on motion 
of Senator Brno the Senate committee adopt- 
ed a requirement that the Defense Depart- 
ment deduct from its appropriation what- 
ever expenditures it makes abroad out of the 
counterpart funds derived from the opera- 
tions of the Mutual Security Agency. 

Meanwhile, the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee has just cut $1.1 billion from the 
President’s requested foreign-aid program. 
The committee admonished that the strength 
to fight communism could come “only from 
a balanced budget and a sound economy.” 

President Eisenhower asked for a little 
more than $5 billion; the committee voted 
for $4.4 million, 

All these amounts are well below the $7.5 
billion President Truman budgeted for fiscal 
1954 (the current year)—so much so in fact 
that President Eisenhower is contending 
against any reduction in the new-money ap- 
propriation he requested for this purpose, 
The amount must still be passed upon by the 
House itself and the Senate—and perhaps 
also by a conference committee if the two 
Chambers pass bills that differ. 

It still appears uncertain that any such 
slash in foreign aid as some Members of Con- 
gress have stoutly advocated will come about 
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this year. The President exerts himself 
against it, with the backing of top-ranking 
military men. The latter are much less 
optimistic about Russia’s peace gestures, the 
unrest in the satellite countries and the 
hugger-mugger over a truce in Korea than, 
for example, the State Department. 

The chances seem good that the foreign- 
aid appropriation will be compromised in the 
neighborhood of $4.5 billion or more. Even 
so, a second limited and preliminary step will 
have been taken in the direction of fiscal 
sanity. 

On superficial indications it would appear 
that the President has become less economy- 
minded than the congressional leaders. 
Probably he is not less devoted to the cause 
of budget balance and a dollar of stable ex- 
change value now than when he was in- 
augurated, but he regards taxes as the safer 
avenue of approach to it for the time being. 
He has had his way with an extension of the 
misnamed excess profits tax to the end of 
1953 and continued income taxation of in- 
dividuals at present rates to the same date. 
He has already indicated his objection to 
later reductions in some other tax rates pro- 
vided for in existing law. 

Determined, after his defeat on EPT, to 
get at least a little tax relief now, Chairman 
Reep of the Ways and Means Committee has 
introduced a bill to allow corporations a 
longer time in which to pay their accrued 
income taxes for a given year. That time of 
grace was decisively shortened by the Mills 
law of 1950. But such a measure would be of 
little help to big or little business units. 
Whatever the timing of payment, a corporate 
taxpayer must keep on hand in cash or short 
term paper its reserves against tax liability, 
instead of being free to reinvest such earn- 
ings in the undertaking. And, Mr. Eisen- 
hower would doubtless argue, it is no time 
to postpone tax collection when the Treasury 
is running a commodious deficit. 

The excess-profits tax is a horse of another 
color, Its title is disingenuous, it bears 
unequally and unfairly on individual enter- 
prises and it creates hardships for small and 
recently established undertakings. Excess 
profit has never been rationally defined 
and never will be while a private enterprise 
economy endures. The President conceded 
all this (see his message of May 20) but his 
thesis was that the Government simply can- 
not afford to give up EPT revenue now in- 
stead of 6 months later. However, he has 
impliedly pledged himself not to ask for its 
reenactment in January. Tax relief of any 
substantial sort must be regarded as out 
until the turn of the year. The adminis- 
tration has as good as promised it for delivery 
early in 1954. 

Allowing for the usual effects of mid- 
summer heat and the vacation season, no 
serious cloud has appeared over the business 
horizon. The rate of automobile production, 
which many observers regard as the master 
key to the duration of a boom, is well 
sustained, though its continuation through 
the fourth quarter of the year is a matter on 
which opinions differ widely. The Iron Age 
reports that “pressure” for steel products 
has eased but that they are not going beg- 
ging for takers by any means. 

F. A. KorsMEYER. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks an article entitled “Humphrey 
Backs Forecast of Higher 1954 Revenues,” 
published in today’s New York Journal 
of Commerce. After the Secretary of 
the Treasury gets through with all his 
alibiing, in endeavoring to “pass the 
buck,” so to speak, as I said Saturday 
afternoon, to the Truman administra- 
tion, the fact remains, and an analysis 
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of his own figures shows, that starting 
out with his hard-money policy, and the 
increase in the interest rate on Govern- 
ment bonds, which never should have 
been made, he, by such action as that, 
has increased the national debt. 

I venture to say to my Republican and 
Democratic friends that if the admin- 
istration comes forward with a proposal 
to increase further the national debt, 
following the suggestion that we raise 
the statutory debt limit to $290 billion, 
as against the present ceiling of $275 
billion, we ought to proceed to give the 
present administration a long seminar in 
fiscal policies, backing up the observa- 
tions made by the Senator from Vir- 
ginia. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


HUMPHREY BACKS FORECAST OF HIGHER 1954 
REVENUES—TREASURY SECRETARY STILL 
STANDING By EISENHOWER 668.5 BILLION 
ESTIMATE FOR CURRENT FISCAL YEAR—NEAR- 
LY 66 BILLION ADDED TO NATIONAL DEBT 


WaAsHINTON, July 19.—Secretary of the 
Treasury George M. Humphrey said today 
that he still is standing by President Eisen- 
hower’s May 20 forecast of a $68.5 billion 
Federal Revenue total in fiscal 1954. 

But the Secretary made his reaffirmation 
in guarded fashion. “We see no reason yet 
to change the estimate,” he said. 

Mr. Humphrey discussed the fiscal 1954 
prospect as he made public a breakdown of 
the disappointing revenue collections for 
fiscal 1953, which ended June 30. Tax col- 
lections in 1953 were down $2.839 billion 
from President Truman's January budget 
estimate and were about $2 billion below 
Mr. Eisenhower's revised estimate of May 20. 


FISCAL 1954 RECEIPTS LIKELY TO BE HIGHER 


Secretary Humphrey said, however, that 
current corporate profit and national in- 
come figures “give assurance that receipts 
for the year will be above those in 1953.” 
The 1953 receipts total came to $68.369 bil- 
lion, before deduction of $3.151 billion in 
tax refunds. 

“Corporate profits in the first quarter of 
this calendar year,” he said, “are now esti- 
mated at an annual rate of about $3 billion 
above last year's total. Likewise, national 
income in the first 3 months of 1953 is esti- 
mated at an annual rate of about $305 bil- 
lion, an all-time high, and $14.5 billion 
above the 1952 level.” A 

In com g the actual 1953 receipts to 
the total estimated by President Truman, 
Secretary Humphrey placed the difference 
at $3.5 billion. This estimate shows net 
receipts, not tax collections, however, and 
is swollen by the fact that the Treasury un- 
der Mr. Humphrey paid out $640 million in 
tax refunds that Mr. Truman had budgeted 
for the next fiscal year, 

The breakdown made public by Mr. 
Humphrey shows that corporate income and 
excess-profits tax collections came to $21.548 
billion, an increase of $81 million from 1952, 
while individual income tax collections 
amounted to $32.521 billion, up $2.641 bil- 
lion from 1952. 

Excises rose $1.080 billion from 1952 to 
$9.973 billion in 1953, while all other receipts 
(net) were up $136 million to a total of 
$4.327 billion. 

The 1953 collections were the highest in 
history, but the Government still ended the 
year on June 30 with a $9.389 billion deficit. 


Treasury Apps BILLIONS TO NATIONAL DEBT 
WASHINGTON, July 19.—The Treasury over 
the weekend added nearly $6 billion to the 


national debt, bringing it to a peacetime 
record high of $272,361,259,803.91. 


July 20 


That is about $1,700 for every man, woman, 
and child in the country. 

The boost made it appear likely that Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Humphrey will have 
to ask Congress, before the present session 
ends, to increase the $275 billion ceiling set 
by law on the national debt. 

However, Mr. Humphrey, in a statement 
announcing the increase, did not refer to 
the ceiling. 


CLERGYMAN DEFENDS KOREAN 
UNITY—SCORES WAR HYSTERIA 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, it 
has never been clear to me that the 
desire for peace in Korea at any price is 
universal. Ihave cited evidences of that 
from time to time on the Senate floor, 
including a letter from a Vermont 
mother whose son was killed in Korea. 

I should like to give further evidence 
of this by reading into the REecorD a news 
release from the National Association of 
Evangelicals, dated July 14, 1953. The 
release is based upon information re- 
ceived directly from Korea. The article 
reads: 


CLERGYMAN DEFENDS KOREAN Uniry—Scores 
War HYSTERIA 


Returning to the Nation’s Capital today, 
Dr. Clyde W. Taylor, secretary of affairs of 
the National Association of Evangelicals, re- 
ported on a midwest conference of American 
and Korean Christian leaders regarding the 
future of that unhappy land. Dr. Taylor 
expressed great concern over the effect of 
the hysterical fear of another world war, 
especially on the part of some of our allies, 
and its results on the peace talks in Korea. 
This fear threatens to destroy perspective 
and discount the importance of ethics and 
righteousness. Dr. Taylor commented: “This 
is a most dangerous reaction on the part 
of Americans who should be leaders in the 
continuing fight for freedom everywhere. 
I do not believe that the great majority of 
Americans who glory in their own unity and 
independence are willing to deliberately per- 
petuate the division of one of the greatest 
little freedom-loving nations in the world.” 
He recalled the words of an American patriot 
who asked, “Is peace so precious as to be 
purchased at the cost of slavery and chains?” 

One of its outstanding pastors having fled 
from the north to Seoul, Dr. Kyung Chik 
Han, now pastor of the 4,000-member Yong 
Nak Presbyterian Church of Seoul, speaking 
at the conference, said, “We know from bit- 
ter and hard experience that you simply can- 
not trust the Communists and, please re- 
member, we are all Koreans." Also present 
at the conference was an outstanding Pres- 
byterian military chaplain who reported, 
“There is no difference between South and 
North Koreans—they are one people.” He 
then explained that he had worked at the 
prisoner-of-war camps and out of approxi- 
mately 100,000 prisoners of war, 20,000 were 
Christians and many thousands of the others 
were studying Christianity. He stated that 
during his 3 years of work among these pris- 
oners of war they had established 15 Bible 
institutes in the camps with over 3,800 stu- 
dents studying for the ministry. In 1 such 
camp 6 daybreak prayer meetings with a 
daily average attendance of 1,500 each, met 
for many months praying for release into 
their own country. The chaplain concluded 
his remarks by stating: “When Syngman 
Rhee freed 27,000 prisoners of war he was 
simply welcoming back into his country his 
own countrymen and of these over 30 percent 
were professed Christians, all of them bit- 
terly opposed to communism.” 

Dr. Taylor concluded by saying, “I be- 
lieve that God is on the side of Syngman 
Rhee. I fear that America will some day 
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hang her head in shame if we fall here. Can 
America be true to herself and to her God in 
a compromise with diabolical communism, 
being coerced into a denial of the very free- 
doms that have made America great?” 


SOVIET TRADE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have in my hand a dispatch dated July 
17, 1953, under the caption “Soviet 
Trade.” I think this news dispatch is 
very revealing. It again sets before us 
the challenge which our Government 
and other free governments now face 
because of the technical offensive of the 
Soviet Government in undermining the 
trade positions of Western European 
countries as well as of our own country. 

I read only a few lines from the dis- 
patch: 

Soviet Russia is waging an economic peace 
offensive and is succeeding because “our own 
American policies are forcing a situation 
under which East-West trade becomes a 
necessity for the economic survival of West- 
ern Europe.” 

That is the view expressed by Warren Lee 
Pierson, Chairman of Trans-World Airlines 
and Chairman of the United States Council 
of the International Chamber of Commerce, 
in a report on the recent ICC Congress in 
Vienna, which the Russians attended as ob- 
servers. 


Mr. Pierson goes on to point out that 
the Russians pushed the idea of renewed 
East-West trade at Vienna in quiet back- 
corridor talks, and he called on the 
United States Congress to institute a 
more liberal world-trade policy to “ex- 
pand the volume of imports of manufac- 
tured goods, increase the flow of private 
investments for economic development 
abroad, and encourage our friends 
abroad to stand on their own feet.” 

Mr. President, on other occasions in 
the Senate I have brought to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues the most serious 
thing which I think our Government 
faces, namly, the cleverly designed peace 
offensive of the Soviet in weakening the 
trade relationship between the United 
States and other lands. I am somewhat 
shocked to see that during the coming 
year, which is a crucial and critical year, 
our Government has taken a position 
‘that it will do nothing except to tie to 
what we have. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire dispatch be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the dis- 
patch was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

New YorkK.—Soviet Russia is waging an 
economic peace offensive and is succeeding 
because our own American policies are forc- 
ing a situation under East-West trade be- 
comes a necessity for the economic survival 
of Western Europe. 

That is the view expressed by Warren Lee 
Pierson, chairman of Trans-World Airlines 
and chairman of the United States Council 
of the International Chamber of Commerce, 
in a report on the recent ICC congress in 
Vienna, which the Russians attended as ob- 
servers, 

“Most Europeans today would prefer not to 
rely upon American aid,” Pierson declared. 
“The world is impatient for a resumption of 
normal trade which now is prevented by 
ideological differences. The Soviets are 
aware of this.” 
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Noting that the Russians pushed the idea 
of renewed East-West trade at Vienna in 
quiet, back-corridor talks, Mr. Pierson added: 

“The American public might as well ad- 
just itself to the fact that there will be an 
increase in East-West trade.” 

He called on the United States Congress to 
Institute a more liberal world-trade policy 
that would “expand the volume of imports 
of manufactured goods, increase the flow of 
private investments for economic develop- 
ment abroad and encourage our friends 
abroad to stand on their own feet.” 

“We can challenge the Russians with an 
economic offensive of our own,” he said. “The 
economic potential of the free world is much 
greater than that of our adversaries.” 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, its reading 
clerk, announced that the House had 
passed, without amendment, the follow- 
ing bills of the Senate: 

S. 122. An act directing the conveyance of 
certain property to the city of Rupert, 
Idaho; 

S. 498. An act to authorize an agreement 
between the United States and Mexico for the 
joint operation and maintenance by the 
International Boundary and Water Commis- 
sion, United States and Mexico, of the 
Nogales sanitation project, and for other 


jurposes; 

S. 630. An act to authorize the conveyance 
for public-school purposes of certain Federal 
land in Gettysburg National Military Park, 
and for other purposes; 

5.967. An act to extend the duration of 
the Hospital Survey and Construction Act 
(title VI of the Public Health Service Act); 

S. 1433. An act to extend the benefits of 
certain provisions of the Reclamation Proj- 
ect Act of 1939 to the Arch Hurley Con- 
servancy District, Tucumcari reclamation 
project, New Mexico; and 

S. 1981. An act to continue in effect cer- 
tain provisions of section 6 of the act of Feb- 
ruary 4, 1887, as amended, relating to mili- 
tary traffic in time of war or threatened war, 
for the duration of the national emergency 
proclaimed December 16, 1950, and 6 months 
thereafter, or until such earlier date as may 
be established by concurrent resolution of 
Congress. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 5690) making appropriations for 
additional independent executive bu- 
reaus, boards, commissions, corpora- 
tions, agencies, and offices, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1954, and for other 
purposes; that the House receded from 
its disagreement to the amendments of 
the Senate numbered 9 and 24 to the bill 
and concurred therein, and that the 
House receded from its disagreement 
to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 3, 11, 13, and 25 to the bill, and 
concurred therein, each with an amend- 
ment, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 


CREATION OF SMALL BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1523) to create the Small 
Business Administration and to preserve 
small-business institutions and free, 
competitive enterprise. 
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Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, the 
business before the Senate is Senate bill 
1523, which was introduced by the able 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. THYE]. 
This bill contains two titles. Title I pro- 
vides for dissolving the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. Title II provides 
for establishing a new small-business 
agency to replace the Small Defense 
Plants Administration, to be known as 
the Small Business Administration, and 
gives that agency the right to loan money 
to small business concerns. 

Mr. President, I have placed on the 
desk of each Senator a memorandum 
showing exactly what happens to each 
function of the RFC under the provis- 
sions of this bill. I think I should read 
it, because I am certain that Senators 
will be interested in knowing precisely 
what is going to happen to the several 
functions of the Reconstruction Fiance 
Corporation. 

Title I of the bill, as I have stated, 
deals exclusively with the liquidation of 
RFC. Here is what happens under the 
bill to the RFC, an agency which has 
been in existence since 1932: 

First. In the case of Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration loans, they will be 
transferred to the Treasury Department. 

Second. In regard to what is known 
as 302 defense loans, meaning loans 
under section 302 of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act, under the bill which we 
are considering, the President is given 
the right to designate to which agency 
he wishes to transfer that function. The 
reason for that is that in the original 
Defense Production Act, by section 302, 
we gave the President the right to desig- 
nate the agency to handle such loans, 
and he designated the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. So we are simply 
returning the power to the President to 
designate the agency. 

Third. Tin: Here, again, we will have 
the same circumstances as we have 
under section 302 loans if this bill is 
passed. The President will designate 
the agency to handle the program. 

Fourth. Rubber: There, again, the 
President designates the agency, as the 
Rubber Act of 1948 gave him the right 
to do. In that instance he designated 
the RFC. So, if, and when the RFC is 
liquidated, the President will again 
designate some other agency. 

Fifth. The abaca program: ‘There, 
again, the President designates the 
agency, as in the cases of the three which 
I have just mentioned. 

Sixth. Disaster loans: They will be 
handled, under the proposed legislation 
now being considered, by the new Small 
Business Administration. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Indiana yield at that 
point? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. What is the rela- 
tionship of the disaster loans which may 
be necessitated by such things as floods, 
earthquakes, or something of that sort, 
to the Small Business Administration? 
I am not being critical of the bill. I 
merely want to know how they become 
relevant to the activities of the Small 
Business Agency. 
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Mr. CAPEHART. Disaster loans for 
many years have been handled by the 
RFC 


Mr. HUMPHREY. As a banking 
agency? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Not only as a bank- 
ing agency, but as the agency which des- 
ignated who would get the money and 
in what amounts. In fact, Congress des- 
ignated the RFC as the agency to handle 
disaster loans, and authorized and then 
appropriated a certain amount of money 
for that purpose. Under the bill now 
being .considered, since the RFC would 
be liquidated, if Congress agrees, the 
Small Business Administration would 
take over exactly the same functions, and 
in the same way, as the RFC previously 
handled them. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I can see how it 
might be necessary to find a place for 
such an activity as the disaster-loan 
service of the Government, but how 
would it fit in with the Small Business 
Administration? The RFC became a 
large banking instrumentality, handling 
loans in varied lines of activity. All I 
am asking is, is there any better place 
to put disaster-loan activities than un- 
der the Small Business Administration? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I rather doubt it, 

for the simple reason that ordinarily dis- 
aster loans are small loans, made to 
- small businesses, nonprofit institutions, 
and persons who are in distress as a re- 
sult of floods and other disasters. I 
should think that the Small Business 
Administration could deal with that 
subject much better than could the 
Treasury, for example, or the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The Small Business 
Administration will be close to small- 
business men. I doubt if a better agency 
than the proposed new agency could be 
found to handle loans of this character 
which heretofore have been made by the 
RFC. 
Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to thank 
the Senator from Indiana. My feeling 
was that when there was need for a dis- 
aster loan in an agricultural area, it 
should be handled by the Farmers’ Home 
Administration. Under the bill, loans 
will be handled primarily for business 
establishments, factories, railroads, and 
so forth, that may require loans because 
of a major flood. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes. I understand 
that the average disaster loan in the 
past has been about $3,000, and the total 
amount loaned has been about $18 mil- 
lion. So I would say the making of such 
loans belongs in the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, which can have offices 
scattered throughout the United States. 
I do not know how many offices there 
will be, but certainly they will be close to 
small-business men. 

In time of flood, it is always the little 
fellow who gets washed out. I doubt 
that a better agency could be found to 
handle such loans. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. What about the 
case of a farmer who might need a dis- 
aster loan? Could that also be cleared 
through the Small Business Administra- 
tion? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes. For example, 
I remember there occurred in Indiana a 
few years ago a hurricane which de- 
stroyed a number of houses in a small 
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town, and then destroyed a great many 
barns and houses on farms. The RFC 
handled that situation. Under the pro- 
posed legislation, the same Small Busi- 
ness Administration would do exactly as 
the RFC did. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Would that oper- 
ation be handled by the Small Business 
Administration under a separate fund? 

Mr. CAPEHART. There would be a 
separate fund of $25 million earmarked 
for disaster loans only. The outstand- 
ing balance in the past has been about 
$18 million, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Do I understand 
correctly there would be no conflict be- 
tween the proposed activity and the 
Farmers’ Home Administration, as re- 
lated to the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. CAPEHART. None whatever, be- 
cause the Small Business Administra- 
tion would do nothing more than what 
the RFC had done in the past with re- 
spect to small-business loans. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In other words, 
the activities of the Farmers’ Home Ad- 
ministration would not be reduced by 
the new activity? 

Mr. CAPEHART, It would have ab- 
solutely nothing to do with it, because 
all that is being proposed is that the new 
agency be given power to do that which 
the RFC had been doing insofar as 
small-business loans are concerned. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I merely wanted 
to have the legislative history of the bill 
made clear. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I think it well to 
have had this colloquy. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Indiana yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART, I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I understand from 
what the distinguished Senator from In- 
diana has said that the new agency is 
going to do everything the RFC did. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Small Business 
Administration can do everything the 
RFC has done, except that it is limited 
to small-business loans of not more 
than $200,000 to any single concern. 

Mr. LANGER. If RFC is abolished, 
where will people go who want to bor- 
row $300,000? 

Mr. CAPEHART. If RFC is abolished, 
and the proposed legislation is passed, 
limiting loans to $200,000, such persons 
would have to be satisfied with a maxi- 
mum of $200,000. 

Mr. LANGER. Let us consider the 
situation in the Northwest, as I explained 
it to the Senator from Indiana the last 
time the matter was before the Senate. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes; I remember 
the occasion. 

Mr. LANGER. There was nowhere 
else in the world for people in the town 
of Williston, who wanted to build a hotel, 
to turn except to the RFC. A hotel cost- 
ing $800,000 has been built. Oil has been 
discovered in that region, and if the hotel 
had not been built, I do not know where 
the people who have flocked there would 
have been housed. 

The RFC was established under the 
leadership of the Republican Party, when 
Herbert Hoover was President. I simply 
cannot understand why any Republican 
would wish to abolish RFC, in view of 
all the good it has done. It has been a 
great success. It has made a profit of 
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more than $600 million. True, there have 
been 5, 6, or 7 bad loans, such as the 
Lustron and Kaiser-Frazer loans, and 
perhaps 3 or 4 more we have heard about. 
But can the Senator from Indiana give 
any reason why, when a group of people 
in a small town want to borrow money 
to build, for example, a hotel, they can- 
not do what has been done in a great 
many other places—go to the RFC and 
borrow from a half million to a million 
dollars? 

Mr. CAPEHART. The RFC was origi- 
nally created as a depression measure in 
the best interest of all the people, and 
was designed primarily to lend money 
to banks, insurance companies, railroads, 
and large corporations. There have now 
ensued from 12 to 14 years of exception- 
ally fine business conditions. The na- 
tional income at the moment is the high- 
est in the history of the United States, 
and the country is very prosperous. The 
thought is that at present the big fel- 
low can probably take care of himself, 
and I would say that anyone who wanted 
to build an 800-room hotel would be a 
pretty big fellow. 

Mr. LANGER. It is the town I am 
talking about, the people of which get 
together in an effort to construct a need- 
ed project. 

Mr. CAPEHART. It would seem as 
though the big fellows today, under ex- 
isting conditions, could well finance 
themselves, In this instance we are pro- 
posing to establish a new agency to lend 
money to the little fellows. It is planned 
to make this a 100-percent small-busi- 
ness men’s agency, to help persons who 
need $5,000, $10,000, $20,000, $25,000, or 
$50,000 loans, who cannot possibly secure 
them in any other way. At the moment 
there is no need to have an agency to 
lend $1 million, $2 million, $3 million, $5 
million, or $8 million, 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. The distinguished Sen- 
ator from Indiana will recall that the 
average RFC loan has been $25,000, so 
why is it necessary to have a new agency 
to handle such small loans? 

Mr. CAPEHART. That has been the 
average. But, of course, the RFC at one 
time loaned, in the case of Kaiser-Frazer, 
as high as in the neighborhood of $100 
million. I think a $80 million loan was 
made to the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 
The RFC has made some very, very large 
loans. While perhaps the average has 
been $25,000, I would say that 90 percent 
of the money the RFC has loaned has 
covered not more than 10 percent of the 
total number of loans. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I simply wish to call 
the Senator’s attention to the fact that 
the debt of the farmer today is more than 
it was during the depression. In North 
Dakota we are in worse shape today than 
we were in 1932 and 1933 so far as farm 
loans are concerned. During that time 
not a single insurance company would 
lend a dollar in North Dakota. If the 
pending bill passes, we shall be stifling 
and wrecking the economy of every small 
State of the Union, in my opinion. 
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Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Indiana yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. I cannot follow the last 
statement made by the Senator from 
North Dakota. 

. Mr. LANGER. What part of the 
statement could not the Senator from 
Minnesota follow? 

Mr. THYE. I cannot understand the 
Senator when he says that if the bill is 
passed, it will do great injury to the 
farmers of North Dakota. 

Mr. LANGER. Of course it will do 
great injury to them. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from North Dakota please ex- 
plain himself? His general statement 
could be very detrimental. 

Mr. LANGER. I shall be delighted to 
explain it, so that the simplest man, with 
the tiniest mind, can understand it. 

The prosperity of every small town in 
the Northwest depends upon the pros- 
perity of farmers. That is No. 1. ` 

During the depression a farmer could 
obtain absolutely no credit anywhere. 
Moreover, we established the RFC under 
the leadership of Mr. Hoover so that 
some of the big fellows could borrow 
money. Ninety-four million dollars was 
loaned to Charles G. Dawes, of Chicago, 
in the hope that some of the money 
would trickle down to the little fellow. 

The prosperity of such towns as Willis- 
ton, Fargo, and other towns is dependent 
upon the prosperity of the farmer. 
Those towns wish to develop. They have 
various projects. Under the provisions 
of the pending bill they could not bor- 
row more than $200,000 unless they went 
to some big insurance company and paid 
whatever interest the insurance com- 
pany might charge. During the depres- 
sion insurance companies would not even 
lend money to the farmers of my State. 
As Governor at that time I went to every 
insurance company in the United States. 
I remember what I was told in New York 
by representatives of the Equitable Life 
Insurance Co. They said, “The only 
State in which we will lend money is 
Iowa.” 

If this bill passes we shall be in the 
position of compelling all the towns in 
rural States to go to some large insur- 
ance company or to a bank big enough 
to make a $200,000 loan. In my State 
there is not one bank that could lend 
$200,000. If a town in North Dakota 
wanted to borrow enough money to build 
a project costing more than $200,000, 
whether it be a hotel or anything else, 
it would be compelled to borrow it from 
some large insurance company or bank. 

Mr, CAPEHART. It is my under- 
standing that the RFC has never loaned 
money to farmers, so we can eliminate 
the farmers from this consideration. 

Mr. LANGER. That is correct. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Let us talk entirely 
about the cities. The RFC has never 
loaned money to farmers. 

Mr. LANGER. That is correct. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The farmers do not 
enter into this picture. 

Mr. LANGER. Only indirectly. 

Mr. CAPEHART. ‘Therefore the bill 
would have no effect on the farmers one 
way or the other. It would not make 
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any difference to the farmers whether 
we dissolved or retained the RFC. 

Mr. LANGER. I submit that the Sen- 
ator is mistaken. It helps the farmer to 
have a fine town close to his land. If 
there is nearby a small town of four or 
five thousand people, with fine business 
buildings and a fine hotel, it certainly 
helps the farmers in that locality. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I must disagree 
with the able Senator in his argument 
that the Federal Government ought to 
lend money to build hotels or business 
places in North Dakota, Indiana, or any 
other State. 

Mr. LANGER. But it has been done 
for 20 years. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I doubt if very 
much money has been loaned in North 
Dakota for such purposes. 

Mr. LANGER. I am in receipt of a 
telegram from Mr. W. O. S. Davidson, 
telling about four big business places in 
Williston. 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is four. How 
many more have been built? 

Mr. LANGER. That is four in North 
Dakota. I presume there are many such 
instances in the State of Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I doubt whether a 
single loan has been made to build a 
hotel or business property in Indiana. 

Mr. LANGER. I should like to see the 
record. I think my distinguished friend 
would find that he is mistaken. 

Mr. CAPEHART. There may be an 
exception or two. But generally speak- 
ing, I doubt if very many such loans have 
been made. The Small Business Ad- 
ministration could lend up to $200,000; 
and a bank could participate to the ex- 
tent of $200,000. The bank could lend 
$200,000. That would make a total of 
$400,000. 

Mr. LANGER. . Will the Senator name 
a single bank in my State which could 
participate in a loan of that size? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I am not that fa- 
miliar with North Dakota; but I was 
always under the impression that it was 
a fine, prosperous State, with many 
prosperous small businesses and many 
fine, prosperous farms. I have driven 
through the State; I have flown over it; 
and I have traveled through it by rail- 
road. I was much impressed with the 
prosperity and appearance of the State. 

Mr. LANGER. One reason was that 
the RFC was available to make loans to 
develop towns within the State of North 
Dakota. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Does not the Sena- 
tor agree that with business as fine as 
it has been during the past 15 years, the 
average merchant in his State is in 
pretty good shape? 

Mr. LANGER. My answer to that is 
this: Let the Senator go to Minneapolis, 
to the hometown of the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. THYE]. I 
was there not long ago. I found seven 
business places closed, with “for rent” 
signs on them. 

I repeat that from the standpoint of 
prosperity the farmers of the Northwest 
are worse off than they were in 1932. 
They owe more today than they did in 
1932. 

Mr. CAPEHART. A week ago Sat- 
urday I made a speech with respect to 
the farmer, to which the able Senator 
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from North Dakota listened. I said in 
that speech that we would have a de- 
pression in this country if we permitted 
farm prices to continue to go down. 

I do not know of any Senator who is 
more solicitous of the welfare of the 
American farmer than is the able Sen- 
ator from North Dakota. I certainly 
admire him for seeking to take care of 
the little-business people in his State. 
I think he should do so. No one intends 
to do anything that will hurt them; but 
it is our best judgmrent that at the mo- 
ment a limit of $200,000 is sufficient. 
Let me say again, as I said when the bill 
was debated 2 or 3 weeks ago, that if 
we find that during certain periods of 
deflation a limit of $200,000 is not ade- 
quate; we can always amend the law so 
as to increase it to $300,000, $400,000, or 
$500,000, if conditions call for that sort 
of action at that time. 

We must bear in mind that the House 
has already passed a similar bill, in 
which it placed a limitation of $100,000 
to a single borrower. The Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee increased 
the limit from $100,000 to $200,000, be- 
cause it was felt that $100,000 was not 
sufficient. We feel that $200,000 is suf- 
ficient. If Iam a Member of the United 
States Senate and Chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency at some future date, and it is 
proved that $200,000 is not sufficient, and 
that there is a great demand for larger 
loans, which would be in the public in- 
terest, I shall be one of the first to rec- 
ommend that the limit on loans be in- 
creased. 

Mr, THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. There is provision for a 
$25 million disaster fund. Disaster 
loans can be made up to that amount. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not think the 
able Senator from North Dakota was 
speaking about disaster loans. 

Mr. THYE. The disaster loan fund 
could meet any conceivable emergency 
need with respect to which the RFC 
could have been used to extend aid in 
the form of loans. In the pending bill 
there is provision for an emergency dis- 
aster fund. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes. 

Mr. THYE. When the committee rec- 
ommended a limit of $200,000, I was 
more than pleased with that provision 
in the bill, because our best judgment 
when we drafted the Small Business Ad- 
ministration bill was that $100,000, or 
possibly $150,000, would reach every 
conceivable type of small-business man 
who might be seeking a loan. 

This measure is declared to be a small- 
business man’s bill. If we go beyond 
$100,000 or $150,000, in making loans, 
we tend to enter the field of unlimited 
aid. Therefore when the committee rec- 
ommended & limitation of $200,000 in 
the pending bill, that was faz in excess 
of what we had hoped for when we in- 
troduced the proposed legislation. It 
certainly should meet every conceivable 
type of small-business man's need. I 
believe that that statement would apply 
to North Dakota or any other State. 

Let me say to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from North Dakota that the RFC 
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found itself in difficulty when it ceased 
to function in accordance with the man- 
ner intended when the legislation cre- 
ating it, which was sponsored by the 
Hoover administration, was enacted. 
When the agency went beyond what the 
Congress intended when it enacted the 
legislation, it was then that the govern- 
mental function found itself in bad 
repute. 

Mr. CAPEHART. i wish to commend 
the able Senator from North Dakota for 
bringing this subject to our attention. 
It is evident that the RFC has been very 
helpful to the people of his State. As 
I stated a moment ago, he is always look- 
ing after the best interests of his State. 
I think other Senators ought to do like- 
wise with respect to their own States. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. The RFC was not cre- 
ated for $25,000 loans or $50,000 loans. 
One of the very first loans made was a 
loan of $94 million to a former Vice 
President of the United States. The 
RFC took care of railroads which were 
in difficulty. It took care of banks which 
were in difficulty. I do not see why we 
could not leave it exactly as it is, so 
that it could be used tomorrow to meet 
similar situations. 

Mr. CAPEHART. It was thought that 
very probably there would be returned 
to the Treasury of the United States per- 
haps four or five hundred million dol- 
Jars. If that could be done, it would 
be well to do it. One of the complaints 
I have with Government is that there is 
so little flexibility to it. For example, 
the RFC met a definite need when it 
was enacted, and it was needed possibly 
up until a few years ago. My idea of 
Government is that there ought to be 
more flexibility to it; that when some- 
thing needs to be done the Government 
ought to do it quickly, and when an 
agency of the Government created for 
that purpose has served its purpose, the 
Government should dissolve it. If a need 
for such a service should arise again in 
2 or 3 or 4 years, the Government can 
set up such an agency again, That 
is the way businesses are operated. 
Changes are made from time to time, 
depending on conditions. I do not be- 
lieve a very cogent argument can be 
made for the continuance of the RFC, 
if, in lieu of it another agency is pro- 
vided to make loans to small businesses. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I believe we should 
eliminate RFC now, and turn back to the 
Treasury the several hundred million 
dollars it has, which are badly needed, 
particularly at this time. If in 5 or 10 or 
15 years from now—or perhaps 2 or 3, or 
maybe 20 years from now—there devel- 
ops such an economic situation that the 
RFC, or a similar organization, is needed, 
we should not hesitate to create it. 
However, as a Government and as a Con- 
gress, we should learn that just because 
something is good today does not mean 
that it will be good 5 years from now, for 
example. We ought to have more flex- 
ibility in Government. We should do 
that which is needed to be done, and do 
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it quickly, and do away with an agency 
when it is no longer needed. That is a 
good example of my philosophy in that 
respect. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I will 
not take further time of the Senator 
from Indiana. I shall speak in my own 
time later. 

Mr. CHAVEZ, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART, I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Generally, I would 
agree with what the Senator from Indi- 
ana has stated, but some of us believe 
conditions are bad now. They are bad in 
my State. In New Mexico thousands of 
people are out of work who could find 
employment if such an organization as 
RFC would make loans to enterprises 
which require aid. It is all right to say 
that an agency should be set up when 
it is needed, and should be dissolved 
when the need disappears. The fact is 
we need the RFC now. I venture to say 
to my good friend from Indiana that it 
will not be 6 or 10 years from now when 
an agency to make loans to small-busi- 
ness men will be needed. Such an 
agency is needed and the need will con- 
tinue, if conditions do not improve but 
remain as they are today. 

I had a conference last week with per- 
sons interested in mining in the West. 
Are we going to let them sink? Mining 
conditions are bad in New Mexico, and 
many miners are out of work. They are 
bad in Arizona, Colorado, and Idaho, 
in which States thousands of people are 
out of work. I do not say that the Gov- 
ernment should give money away, but it 
should help to stimulate business ac- 
tivities, and in that. way make possible 
the employment of many people. 

I can see no reason for doing away 
with RFC at this time. If a bad loan is 
proposed, it should not be made. At 
least we should make possible the grant- 
ing of loans when business and economic 
conditions require that they should be 
made, 

Mr. CAPEHART. It is a part of the 
program of the administration to dis- 
solve RFC at this time and to create a 
new small-business agency. I hold in 
my hand a letter which I received from 
the President of the United States. It 
reads: 


JuLy 20, 1953. 
Hon. Homer E. CAPEHART, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR CAPEHART: It was grati- 
fying to learn that on July 16 the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee ordered 
reported a bill which implements the pro- 
gram of the administration in that it creates 
a Small Business Administration and acceler- 
ates the termination of the lending powers 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
and its liquidation. 

We have considered S. 1523 in the form in 
which it was ordered reported and find that 
in general its provisions are in keeping with 
the program of the administration. 

The public interest requires that the ca- 
pacity of small business be both encouraged 
and developed. I believe that S. 1523 will 
help us achieve such an objective. 

Sincerely, 
DWIGHT D, EISENHOWER. 


The pending bill is a part of the pro- 


gram of the administration and the let- 
ter I have read shows that the President 
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of the United States recommends the 
passage of the pending legislation. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Payne in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Indiana yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. I wish to say that after 
the bill was drafted by the Legislative 
Drafting Service in accordance with 
what I thought small business needed, 
after having conferred with many in- 
fluential small-business associations, I 
submitted it to the Department of Com- 
merce and to the administration, thus 
giving them an opportunity to examine 
the proposed legislation and to express 
any opinion they cared to express about 
it, or to criticize it, if they desired to 
do so, and in that way aid me in perfect- 
ing the bill. 

Therefore, I am indeed happy to learn 
that the President and the administra- 
tion approve the legislation which the 
committee has recommended. I was 
very happy to hear the President's letter 
read by the distinguished Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART]. 

Mr.CAPEHART. It has been the pro- 
gram of the administration from the 
very beginning that RFC be dissolved 
and that a new agency be set up to take 
care of Small business. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Of course, I have the 
greatest respect for the administration— 
for any administration of our Govern- 
ment—but the point I wish to make is 
that it is not so much the administration 
that counts, but the American people 
themselves. If the proposed legislation 
takes care of the necessities of small 
business, or even big business, well and 
good. I am not opposed to big busi- 
ness because I believe it is necessary to 
our country and to our economy, but it 
is particularly important that small busi- 
ness not be forgotten. If the bill which 
is now being discussed will take care of 
the needs of the American small-busi- 
ness men, to that extent I have no objec- 
tion to it, but I do not see any particular 
reason for doing away with an existing 
agency which has authority to make 
loans when they are needed. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Of course, the RFC 
handles many problems and projects and 
functions other than loans of money to 
small business. The RFC has many 
functions. For example, it has juris- 
diction over tin and rubber, and it makes 
section 302 defense loans, Federal Civil 
Defense Administration loans, and it has 
3 World War II liquidating activi- 

es. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. And disaster loans. 

Mr. CAPEHART. It has to do with 
disaster loans. What the President is 
recommending and what we are propos- 
ing to do is to transfer certain RFC 
activities to other agencies. What the 
able Senator from New Mexico is dis- 
cussing, namely, the lending of money to 
small business, of course, is not elimi- 
nated, It is merely provided for in a 
new agency, and the size of the loans 
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is reduced compared to what it previous- 
ly was. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I wish to get oriented 
as to the purpose of the legislation which 
is being discussed. As I understand, its 
purpose is to create an agency which is 
to perform functions now reposed in 
RFC, and that the new agency would 
make loans to big business and to small 
business, if necessary. Am I correct? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Only to small busi- 
ness. The bill contains a definition of 
small business. In other words, even 
$200,000 can be loaned only to what is 
defined as a small business. It could 
not make a loan of $200,000 to General 
Motors or to du Pont. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Probably they would 
not need it. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Probably they 
would not need it, but under the RFC 
Act such a loan could be made. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I have heard com- 
plaints about senatorial influence in this 
and that, and I have known people in 
my State, wool growers, who would have 
gone broke if small loans had not been 
granted to them. I should like to tell 
the Senator of a good Republican friend 
of mine. Asa farmer with fine land and 
fine sheep, he may need a loan of $50,000 
in order to get by. If such a loan is 
made to him, he will be able to save his 
land and his sheep and will be able to be- 
come a successful producer. 

The fact that he happens to be a 
Republican does not matter. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Let me say that the 
idea behind an agency of this sort is 
that instead of making a loan of $10 
million to 1 person or 1 institution, a 
total of $10 million will be loaned to a 
number of small-business men. 

Mr, CHAVEZ. That is right. 

Mr. CAPEHART. In other words, a 
number of small loans will be made, in- 
stead of a few large ones, such as a 
loan of $20 million to one person and a 
loan of $50 million to another. By mak- 
ing a number of small loans, it will be 
Possible to help more small-business men. 
That is what we are endeavoring to do. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I believe in that. Of 
course, if only one person can buy a 
steak, the butcher will not have much 
business; but if 100 people are able to 
buy steaks, the butcher will be able to 
get by. 

So I should like to see such an agency 
of the Federal Government in a position 
to make many small loans. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Let me say that 
from the inception of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, through 
March 31, 1953, that agency made 63,300 
regular business loans. Ninety percent 
of those loans were in amounts of $100,- 
000 or less. 

So when we who serve on the Senate 
committee voted to increase the limit on 
loans fixed by the House of Representa- 
tives from $100,000 to $200,000, we were 
being very liberal, based upon the previ- 
ous experience of the RFC. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Indiana yield to me? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 
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Mr. LANGER. Then, would there 
be discrimination against big business? 
Is not big business entitled to everything 
small business is entitled to? Is not big 
business entitled to a square deal, in the 
same way that small business is? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Of course. 

Mr. LANGER. The theory of Anglo- 
Saxon law has always been that no mat- 
ter whether a man is rich or poor, he 
will receive fair treatment in a court of 
justice. So why should Congress give 
to small business all the advantage in 
connection with such loans? 

Mr. CAPEHART. The point is that, 
having a limited amount of money to 
loan, it is better to loan it to 1,000 small 
businesses, rather than to loan it all to 
one large concern. 

Mr. LANGER. There is no reason why 
both could not be done. 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is another 
subject. 

Mr. LANGER. For instance, at the 
present time a large cooperative cannot 
get.a loan to save its soul, although in 
the past it has been able to get such 
loans from the RFC. Some of the larger 
cooperatives need large sums of money, 
but are not able to get them now, despite 
all the loan laws. However, in the past 
they have been able to get them through 
the RFC. Why should such a change 
be made? 

Mr. CAPEHART. It would seem that 
in view of business conditions in recent 
years, they should be in good condition 
at the moment. If they are not, I do 
not know in what sort of business cli- 
mate they could operate and be in good 
condition. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Indiana yield to me? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. My good friend, the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota, is trying to 
make the legislative history in connec- 
tion with the bill, so as to make certain 
that distressed businesses will be taken 
care of. 

The Senator from North Dakota re- 
ferred to cooperatives. They have never 
obtained loans from the RFC. They have 
obtained loans from the Cooperative 
Bank and from the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration. Those agencies are in the 
field not only to make loans to the agri- 
culturalists, but also to make loans to 
the cooperatives, in connection with 
every conceivable type of their operation 
and expansion. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further to me? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. The distinguished Sen- 
ator from Minnesota knows that the 
RFC has made large loans to coopera- 
tive institutions. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Let me say that I 
do not think the RFC made a great many 
loans of that sort, because other agencies 
have made loans to cooperatives. I 
doubt that the RFC has made very many 
loans to cooperatives. 

Mr. LANGER. The RFC has made 
some loans of that sort. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Indiana yield to me? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Will the Senator 
from Indiana comment about the struc- 
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ture of the proposed Small Business Ad- 
ministration? Will it have offices lo- 
cated in most of the States? For exam- 
ple, will it have offices in areas in which 
the RFC has had offices? 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Small Business 
Administration will be authorized to op- 
erate in about the same way that the 
RFC has been operating. It is my un- 
derstanding that the Small Business Ad- 
ministration will have such offices, and 
is authorized to have them. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Of course, there 
are Many small-business men who find 
it difficult to come to Washington in 
order to obtain loans. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I am certain that 
the Small Business Administration will 


have business offices all over the United 


States. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Then does the Sen- 
ator from Indiana assume that the Small 
Business Administration will use the 
offices previously used by the RFC in 
certain States? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Possibly it will use 
some of the old RFC offices, and possibly 
some of the old Small Defense Plants 
Administration offices. Both those or- 
ganizations are being dissolved, and both 
have field offices. I assume that in some 
cases the Small Business Administration 
will use the RFC offices, and in other 
cases will use the Small Defense Plants 
Administration offices. 

Mr. SMATHERS. But it is the pur- 
pose that the new agency shall have suf- 
ficient field offices, is it? i 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes. 

Let me read the position of the bill 
in that respect: 

The principal office of the Administration 
shall be located in the District of Columbia, 
but the Administration may establish such 
branch offices in other places in the United 
States as may be determined by the Adminis- 
trator of the Administration. 


So the bill does not place a limit on 
the number. 

Mr. SMATHERS. At the moment 
does the Senator from Indiana have any 
idea about the manner in which the 
loans will be made? For example, how 
will the new agency determine the 
interest rate? 

Mr. CAPEHART. It will be deter- 
mined by the Loan Policy Board. On 
that point, let me say that when we 
debated the small business measure sev- 
eral weeks ago, there was much com- 
plaint about the Board. At that time, 
under the proposal of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the Board was to consist 
of the Administrator, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and the Secretary of Com- 
merce, with the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury as chairman of the Beard. It was to 
be a policy board, not only as to loans, 
but also as to general management. 

In our committee we made a change 
in that respect, so far as the pending 
bill is concerned. We provided that the 
Board shall consist of the Administrator, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and the 
Secretary of Commerce, with the Ad- 
ministrator to be the chairman, rather 
than to have the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury be the chairman. Similarly, we used 
in connection with this phase of the mat- 
ter the same language that we used in 
the RFC Act, setting up a Loan Policy 
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Board composed of these three men to 
determine loan policies, with no super- 
vision over the general operations. In 
other words, the bill as now reported 
is exactly the same, in respect to the 
Board and the loan policies, as the RFC 
Act—no more and no less, 

Mr. SMATHERS. I think that is an 
excellent suggestion, and I wish to com- 
mend the chairman of the committee 
and the other members of the committee, 
because if the Secretary of the Treasury, 
for example, were chairman, his attitude 
insofar as interest rates for small busi- 
messes were concerned, might be differ- 
ent from the attitude or ideas of the 
Administrator of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration; and, as a result, small 
businesses might suffer. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Indiana yield to me? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. First, I wish to 
thank the Senator from Florida for his 
questions, because they have been in the 
area in which I wished to obtain some 
clarification. 

As I notice from the report, the views 
which were stated on the floor of the 
Senate, particularly by the Senator from 
Alabama (Mr. Sparkman], in reference 
to the organization of the Loan Policy 
Board—namely, that it merely should 
be generally advisory—have now been 
upheld by the committee. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes. The Senator 
from Minnesota remembers that when 
we debated this matter before, we had 
before us a conference report, and we had 
either to accept it or to reject it. That 
measure was not reported from the Sen- 
ate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

It has been only recently that the Sen- 
ate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency has had a chance to propose 
amendments on this subject and to hold 
hearings and to write the measure as we 
thought it should be written. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Do I correctly un- 
derstand thatthe interest-rate policy will 
be determined: by the Administrator? 

Mr. CAPEHART. In that respect the 

language of this bill is the same as the 
language of the RFC Act has always 
been. The RFC Act never set the inter- 
est rates, and nothing in this act will set 
the interest rates. That matter is to be 
left up to the Administrator and the 
Board. 
Mr. HUMPHREY... However, I sup- 
pose it is the understanding of the chair- 
man and of the committee that the in- 
terest rate would at least be not more 
than that which would prevail in the 
private money market, and would tend 
to become less than the rate in the 
money market. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Certainly at the 
moment it would be exactly the same as 
that of the RFC, which, generally speak- 
ing, is about 4 or 4½ percent. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I assume that as 
the small-business activities of RFC are 
transferred, an effort will be made to see 
that the same situation will prevail dur- 
ing the transition period, and that the 


same policies will be adhered to. Is that 
correct? 
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Mr. CAPEHART. ‘The language of the 
measure is exactly the same as 
the language of the RFC Act, so far as 
it concerns matters of policy governing 
loans by the Board. Section 6 of the old 
act, the old RFC Act, reads: 
GENERAL POLICY 
The Loan Policy Board shall establish gen- 
eral policies, particularly with reference to 
the public interest involved in the granting 
and denial of applications for financial as- 
sistance by the Corporation, and with refer- 
ence to the coordination of the functions of 
the Corporation with other activities and 
policies of the Government, which shall gov- 
ern the granting and denial of applications 
for financial assistance by the Corporation, 


In the Senate committee we changed 


the House language, and used exactly 


the same language as that which I have 
just read. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. May I ask the Sen- 
ator a further question in reference to 
the loan limitation, to which the Senator 
from North Dakota directed his atten- 
tion? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. As pointed out, the 
House bill provides for a maximum of 
$100,000. 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is correct. 

Mr.HUMPHREY. The Senate bill fix- 
es the maximum at $200,000. That was 
based largely on the committee’s review 
of the activities of the RFC, as I un- 
derstand, with respect to small-business 
loans. We expect to be in conference on 
this bill, and when we go to conference, 
on the basis of what little experience I 
have had as a conferee on the part of the 
Senate, we may expect that the House 
will be rather adamant and will take a 
rather strong and determined position. 
I have great regard for the Senator from 
Indiana, who I am sure will be one of 
the conferees, and I merely wish to ex- 
press the hope that his perseverance and 
his adamancy in reference to the $200,000 
figure will be all inclusive. I think the 
$200,000 figure will, in the main, be ade- 
quate in the vast majority of cases. But 
did the Senator give consideration to the 
wisdom of having an emergency provi- 
sion adopted, whereby the Loan Policy 
Board could grant an exception, let us 
say, up to $300,000? I think the Senator 
from North Dakota has made a good 
point. Undoubtedly small business fre- 
quently requires more than $200,000. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I agree that the 
Senator from North Dakota has a good 
point, I do not believe anyone is wise 
enough to know whether the maximum 
should be $200,000, $300,000, or $400,000. 
But if the ceiling were placed at $500,000, 
there would still be the same argument; 
there would always be those who needed 
a loan of $600,000 or of $700,000. The 
purpose at the moment is to set up an 
agency for small business, and to see 
what happens. Perhaps the figure will 
have to be increased, since it is impos- 
sible to foresee what may be required in 
the future. 

I may say in all fairness that, if a 
person needed $300,000, and he could 
borrow $200,000, an injustice might be 
done. If we were to set a limit of $1 
million, it would still be found that there 
would -be applicants who needed $1.5 
Million, and if it were raised to $2 mil- 
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lion, there would probably be those who 
would want to borrow $3 million—and 
they might need it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am sure there is 
no convenient cutoff point which would 
satisfy the wants of everyone. My 
thought was that possibly a provision 
could be included in the bill which would 
afford some flexibility. As it is, $200,000 
represents the ceiling. There is also pro- 
vision for a loan policy review board. 

Mr. CAPEHART. We considered that 
question in committee, and decided 
against it, at this time. We can amend 
the law during the early part of next 
year, if amendment is found to be de- 
sirable, and if it is discovered that the 
measure now under consideration does 
not work well. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Indiana yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. In the event of a great 
disaster, is it not possible that $300,000 
or $500,000 might be needed in order to 
assist some small-business establishment 
found to be in a very critical condition? 
If the situation were recognized as being 
beyond the control of the owner of the 
business and as being due to a disaster, 
could he not then apply for a much 
greater loan? Is there not a mention 
made of a ceiling of $25 million? 

Mr. CAPEHART. That has reference 
to disasters resulting from an act of God. 

Mr. THYE. If such an economic con- 
dition that a businessman could neither 
obtain a loan from a banker nor be 
financed through normal channels, 
there would have to occur almost a 
catastrophe or a disaster, to enable him 
to obtain an adequate loan. Possibly a 
big business might then qualify under 
the $25 million provision. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
wish the Senate would accept the limit 
of $200,000 as being possibly as good as 
any figure we can fix at the moment. 
‘Then we could take another look at the 
subject next year. ` 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Does the Senator 
feel himself to be in full vigor as he goes 
to conference on this bill, so that the 
$250,000 figure is fixed indelibly in his 
mind? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I assure the Sena- 
tor I shall do as well as one man can be 
expected to do; representing 96 Senators 
against 435 Representatives. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The odds are a 
little rough, I may say. Will the Sena- 
tor yield for a further question? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Under the memo- 
randum to which reference has been 
made, the Treasury, as the Senator says, 
is to liquidate the public agency loan ac- 
tivity of RFC. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Les. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. As I understand, 
with respect to the public-agency loan, 
frequently when we pass legislation un- 
der which an immediate transfer of 
funds is needed or loan authority is 
needed for another governmental agency, 
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we have permitted it to go to the RFC. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes. We have used 
the RFC for many, many purposes by di- 
rect legislation. It would be possible to 
use the Small Business Administration 
for the same purpose, if desired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In other words, the 
Small Business Administration would be 
the exclusive recipient of this grant of 
authority. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I have just recalled 
that the Congress, by legislation passed 
some years ago, directed the RFC to loan, 
I do not know how many millions of 
dollars it was, to Great Britain. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. We have taken 
such action through emergency legisla- 
tion with respect to certain countries, 
the names of which I do not now recall, 
but when we have established certain 
programs for financing which immediate 
funds were required, we have given a di- 
rective to the RFC. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The same thing 
could be done in the case of the new 
Small Business Administration. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. What about RFC 
loans to public agencies, such as local 
governments and municipalities? 

Mr. CAPEHART. That authority 
would be liquidated under this bill. It 
would exist no more. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In such cases the 
Senator sees no relief in sight under any 
provisions of law. Is that correct? 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is probable, 
with respect to public-agency loans. 
The Treasury Department is to liquidate 
such loans, under the bill we are consid- 
ering this afternoon. Heretofore, the 
RFC has been permitted to make loans 
to a city, county, or State for the pur- 
pose of constructing a water plant or a 
sewage disposal plant, or for any other 
public works. That is not included in 
the pending measure. It is being elimi- 
nated entirely. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Does the Senator 
feel that that is a desirable elimination? 
Many municipalities have reecived a 
large amount of assistance from the 
RFC, when unable to procure other ap- 
propriate financing. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I should think that 
when a need existed for such financial 
help, it should have been provided for 
by separate legislation and handled sep- 
ately, rather than to have been placed 
even under RFC. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. [I yield to the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I appreciate what 
the distinguished Senator from Indiana 
has said. I do not know whether he 
will agree with me in what I am about 
to suggest. I signed the report on this 
bill. In answer to the Sensor from 
Minnesota, I may say that, as former 
chairman of the committee, I have had 
numerous telegrams on the subject of 
loans which have been held up as the 
result of legal complications and legal 
action. 

I took the liberty this morning of talk- 
ing to the Administrator about these 
loans, and the question of the authority 
to make them. I was told that it had 
been necessary to take the matter to the 
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Supreme Court. I do not mind mention- 
ing that one instance occurred in my 
own State, where it was found necessary 
to go to the Supreme Court. The Su- 
preme Court of the State of South Caro- 
lina only decided the case on June 20 of 
this year. It decided that the loan was 
legal. It decided that new money was 
needed. The water supply was contami- 
nated, and the people had to carry wa- 
ter for their various uses. 

The administrator told me they ex- 
pected to transfer the loans to the 
Treasury Department. So I asked him if 
I could send a telegram to that effect to 
those in South Carolina who were af- 
fected, and he said I could. I could 
have done so, anyway, of course, but I 
wanted to make certain that there was 
no question about it. 

I think there are some communities 
which will suffer greatly unless some 
loans are made available to them. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Senator un- 
derstands that under the housing legis- 
lation, loans are authorized to be made 
for such purposes. 

Mr. MAYBANK, But those are in de- 
fense areas. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes. That is be- 
yond what we are discussing. Let me 
say that the RFC, under the provisions 
of the proposed legislation, will continue 
to make loans for 60 days, and there is 
no reason why during that period it 
should not process loans such as those 
about which the Senator from South 
Carolina is speaking. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I quite agree with 
the Senator, but a long procedure is 
necessary to be followed. I spoke of a 
loan which the RFC made in 1951. 
Frankly, the RFC was perfectly fair and 
the Administrator was perfectly fair. 
The Administrator said he would trans- 
fer the contract to the Treasury. 

I think there should be something in 
this bill whereby a municipality the wa- 
ter of which is contaminated should be 
able to borrow money. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Indiana yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. President, 
New England is a section where industry 
is largely composed of small industries, 
I have prepared a brief statement in 
which I give as the reasons for my sup- 
port of the bill, the importance of what 
has been done for New England by the 
Small Defense Plants Administration 
and the RFC in connection with business 
loans, tax amortization, allowances, cer- 
tificates of competency, disaster loans, 
and so forth. The statement contains a 
brief summary of the dollar value of 
SDPA assistance to small business in New 
England in the past few years. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
statement printed in the body of the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT By SENATOR SALTONSTALL 

I come from a State in which the backbone 
of our industrial life is made up of small- 
business concerns. I can speak, therefore, 
from first-hand knowledge as to the need 
for the services that would be rendered by 
the Small Business Administration provided 
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for by S. 1523. Very real contributions have 
been made to the small-business firms of 
Massachusetts and New England by the 
Small Defense Plants Administration. There 
is a continuing place for the role which the 
SDPA has filled, 

In the field of procurement, it is impor- 
tant for the small-business man to be able 
to go to an agency which can guide him 
through the mazes of directives and regula- 
tions which govern the procurement proce- 
dures of the many Government agencies 
which buy things for Government use. Ad- 
vice to the small-business man in dealing 
with these agencies can best come from an- 
other Government agency whose main job is 
to further the best interests of small business. 

In June 1953 the New England regional 
Office of SDPA assisted smell-business firms 
in obtaining contracts worth $2,445,000. In 
May, the comparable amount was $3,261,000; 
in April, $500,940; in March, $1,930,000, and 
in February, $1,007,000. One company for 
which such assistance was particularly vital, 
because it is a company that has had a 
hard time recently, was the Waltham Watch 
Co. SDPA assisted Waltham in obtaining 
a $2 million subcontract for precision parts 
from the Holtzer Cabot Co. 

In addition to assistance in obtaining 
procurement contracts of the usual type, 
one of the functions of SDPA has been the 
negotiation with the defense procurement 
agencies of set-aside procurements for the 
particular benefit of small business, Since it 
first undertook this job, SDPA has made pos- 
sible the negotiation of 122 set-aside con- 
tracts with Massachusetts firms in the gross 
amount of $23,580,912. 

Another form of SDPA help to small busi- 
ness has been the issuance of certificates of 
competency testifying to the ability of a 
small firm to handle a specified type of Gov- 
ernment contract. The total value of such 
certificates issued in New England is $3,571,- 
594. As a result of these certificates, six con- 
tracts amounting to $1,456,866 have been 
awarded to Massachusetts firms, 

The business obtained by small firms by 
means of certificates of competency is busi- 
ness which they could not have obtained 
without the certificates. Since in most, if 
not all, cases they obtained it because they 
were the low bidders, the Government saved 
whatever was the difference between their 
bids and the next higher bids. 

Between January 1, 1953, and June 30, 
1953, a total of $4,361,914 was obtained in tax 
amortization allowances for small business in 
New England. Although big companies have 
obtained much larger amounts, without 
SDPA the tendency of big business to grow 
mase would have accelerated faster than 
it 2 

The SDPA activities to which I have re- 
ferred—assistance in obtaining contracts, 
joint determination of set-asides, certificates 
of competency, and tax-amortization allow- 
ances—should be among the functions of a 
permanent agency. S. 1523 would establish 
such an agency organized and aimed at fur- 
nishing these forms of assistance to small 
business. This alone makes it, in my mind, 
a@ good bill. 

The Small Business Administration pro- 
vided for by S. 1523 would be a completely 
independent agency. This, in the opinion 
of the many Massachusetts businessmen who 
have written to me on the subject, is a very 
important feature. A small business agency 
should have as its primary responsibility the 
assistance of small business. The experience 
of the last 10 years has made that inescapably 
clear. I am glad, therefore, that the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency has 
corrected the feature of the Hill bill which 
was recently before us and which would have 
made the head of the Small Business Admin. 
istration subject to the direction and control- 
of the Secretary of the Treasury and the Sec- 
retary of Commerce. The present bill wisely 
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confines their advisory functions to the field 
of loan policy. 

In the lending field, a small business 
agency can help to overcome the financing 
difficulties which are the most stubborn ob- 
stacles in the way of putting a new and 
struggling small business on its feet. To the 
extent, of course, that private capital can be 
obtained from commercial banks through the 
assistance of State and local agencies, the 
Federal Government has no business in the 
lending field. But it often happens that new 
enterprises are not in a position to offer se- 
curity which would justify a private lender 
in risking its capital. 

State governments, moreover, have been 
slow to meet the needs of new enterprises 
by setting up agencies whose function it is 
to advance or to guarantee the needed funds. 
My own State of Massachusetts, I am glad 
to say, has been among those which have 
taken the lead in establishing a business 
development corporation. There remains, 
nevertheless, an important place for Federal 
assistance in furnishing loans which do not 
fall within the scope of any State agency's 
power and loans in States where no such 
agency has yet been established. 

Between May 1, 1952, and June 30, 1953, 
loans to small New England firms totaling 
$3,703,000 have been recommended by SDPA 
and approved by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. In Massachusetts a total of 
nine loans to small businesses has been ap- 
proved since the establishment of SDPA. 
The average loan was $160,000; the total is 
$1,443,750. In the light of this experience, 
the decision of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency to fix the Small Bussiness Ad- 
‘ministration’s loan ceiling at $200,000 seems 
to me sound. 

I also commend the addition of loans to 
the victims of unnatural disasters to the 
lending powers of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. There has never yet been a 
disaster which found all its victims com- 
‘pletely prepared to recover from it. Insur- 
ance coverage is often lacking or incomplete. 
The cash reserves of families and business 
firms are often inadequate to absorb disaster 
losses uncovered by insurance. 

For people who cannot meet disaster losses 
either out of insurance or out of their own 
reserves, but who are not so seriously situ- 
ated as to qualify them for Red Cross assist- 
ance, a timely loan can make the difference 
between carrying on and going under. 

Many families and firms find it impossible, 
however, especially on short notice, to offer 
adequate security for a commercial bank 
loan. In such a situation a governmental 
agency should be at hand to lend money 

whatever security can be offered, but 
without insisting upon the impossible. We 
cannot ask commercial banks to bear that 
type of risk, even though it may in fact be 
small. 

Disasters strike without warning. They 
are no players of favorites among the States. 
Sooner or later all are struck, but fortu- 
nately the intervals between catastrophes to 
a particular region or a particular State are 
often long. It would be impractical, there- 
fore, for a State government to set up a 
disaster loan agency to make loans for the 
relief of a single disaster without, perhaps, 
being called upon to make any additional 
loans for 5 or 10, or 20 years and with no 
function in the meantime except to collect 
interest and principal on the original loans. 
If any governmental agency is to make dis- 
aster loans, therefore, it should be one oper- 
ating on a nationwide basis, capable of going 
to the rescue in every major disaster, where- 
ever it occurs. These considerations demand 
a Federal agency. 

To meet the need for a Federal disaster 
loan agency, the Disaster Loan Corporation 
was set up on February 11, 1937, by Public 
Law 109, 79th Congress. On June 30, 1945, 
its functions were transferred to the RFC. 
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In almost 500 declared disaster areas the 
RFC and its predecessor agency have made 
loans to nearly 30,000 individuals and busi- 
nesses with a total dollar amount of $87 
million. Losses on these loans, including 
loss of Interest payments, have been less 
than 5 percent to date. About 3,400 loans 
in a total amount close to $17 million are 
presently outstanding. 

Whatever may be the considerations af- 
fecting other lending functions of the RFC, 
it seems to me clear that the power to make 
disaster loans is a power which should be 
available to some Federal agency. Between 
the alternatives of establishing a wholly 
separate corporation and of including dis- 
aster-lending powers among the powers of 
a small business administration, I think 
that the decision made by the committee 
is fully justifiable. Although disaster loans 
are made and administered on a basis nec- 
essarily very different from business loans, 
there are obvious objections to having two 
separate Federal lending agencies, each of 
which would be operating in a rather lim- 
ited sphere. 

For the reasons I have outlined, I wholly 
support Senate bill 1523 and shall vote. for 
it with enthusiasm, 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Indiana yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Following up what 
the Senator from South Carolina said 
regarding municipal waterworks and 
municipalities not having any place to 
go in order to borrow money, I will say 
to the Senator that I know of a case in 
Florida where an effort is being made to 
establish an international trade mart. 
The municipality and the State have 
advanced money for the purpose, and 
they are trying to get some money from 
the Federal Government. It is deemed 
to be in the general interest of the 
United States and the people of South 
America. If the RFC is abolished, does 
the Senator from Indiana have any idea 
where persons who are seeking such 
public-interest loans may go for them 
in the future? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Not other than 
banks, insurance companies, and private 
lenders. 

Mr. SMATHERS. In other words, the 
Senator does not have in mind creating 
some other agency which might, under 
conditions which require it, authorize the 
Federal Government to participate in 
what might be termed public loans? 

Mr. CAPEHART. We are talking 
about dissolving the RFC and establish- 
ing a new small-business agency with a 
$200,000 loan limit. We shall have to 
see how it works. If there is great need 
for such a plan as that to which the 
able Senator from Florida refers, I think 
Congress should take action, just as it 
has done when there has been great need 
for public works in cities which could not 
afford to provide them. In such situa- 
tions I think we should consider taking 
appropriate action, but I believe we have 
gone as far in this bill as we can go in one 
bite, so to speak. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Then would I be 
correct in telling my people that on the 
death of the RFC there is no agency to 
which they can look for any assistance 
from the Federal Government? 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is correct. 
But Iam very much interested. I think 
we might have to take some action along 
that line later, 
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Mr. SMATHERS. Where flood condi- 
tions have occurred and disaster loans 
were needed the RFC has been of great 
assistance. I understand the limitation 
on loans is 10 years. In the case of 
disaster loans, does the same rule apply? 

Mr. CAPEHART. The provision is 
generally the same as that found in the 
RFC legislation. 

Mr. SMATHERS. If a person who 
asks for a loan does not look like a par- 
ticularly good risk and cannot pay it 
back in 10 years, there is no provision 
for a longer time, is there? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Section 207 (b) au- 
thorizes loans to unfortunate victims of 
floods or other catastrophes in accord- 
ance with general policies prescribed by 
the Small Business Loan Policy Board. 
It is provided that no such loan, inelud- 
ing renewals and extensions, may be 
made for a period exceeding 10 years, 
except that where the loan is for ac- 
quisition or construction of housing for 
the personal occupancy of the borrower, 
the loan may be made for a period not 
to exceed 20 years. 

Mr. SMATHERS: I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Indiana yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Let us consider, 
for example, the recent flood in Kansas 
City. Would the loans extended in that 
situation be applicable to the building 
of sewers, water mains, curbs, gutters, 
and streets? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I think they might, 
if the Loan Policy Board so ruled. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Loan Policy 
Board is not restricted? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not think it is 
restricted. If the RFC in the past has 
been able to do it, this new agency will 
also be able to do it, because the same 
language is in both acts. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am concerned 
about the limitation of public agency 
loan activities. I notice that under sec- 
tion 302 such loans will be transferred 
elsewhere. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Les. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The tin and rubber 
divisions of RFC will be transferred. 
But with respect to public agency loans 
I am really concerned that, in view of 
the limitation upon housing and home 
financing, which is for defense areas, 
hundreds of municipal jurisdictions and 
political subdivisions will be left out on a 
limb. I am wondering if there is not 
something we can do to transfer that 
function to another agency, Housing and 
Home Finance, for example. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Under the Housing 
Act, in defense areas they are author- 
ized to do such things. My best judg- 
ment is that if there is need for loans 
of that sort on the part of the Federal 
Government, possibly a new agency 
should be created, rather than to have 
them made by the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, because that agency is to 
make loans to small business, to pass 
upon, an entirely different type of 
personnel is required than is required in 
connection with a loan to a city for 
waterworks or for a sewage disposal 
plant. Such matters are highly techni- 
cal and an entirely different kind of 
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personnel is required to pass upon the 
blueprints and the specifications. So if 
it is found next year there is need to 
provide for such loans I think there 
should be an entirely separate agency 
to handle them. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Why cannot the 
making of such loans be transferred at 
this time to some other agency, because, 
very frankly, there are constitutional 
provisions in many States which forbid 
certain things. For instance, some 
States will not permit communities, 
townships, or counties, whose bond debt 
limit is set at a certain amount, to raise 
the debt limit except by having the tax- 
payers approve it, which involves a long 
process, and frequently court proceed- 
ings. On the other hand, the Congress 
of the United States can change the 
debt limit of the United States at any 
time it desires. Of course, I hope it will 
not be changed. Do not misunderstand 
me. I am merely trying to draw a par- 
allel between a community, county, or 
township which is bound by the provi- 
sions of a State constitution. I hope 
the Senator from Indiana will consider 
this question, before the bill is passed. 
It has been very well written and ex- 
plained by the chairman. 

If an epidemic should strike a mu- 
nicipality, or if some other emergency 
should arise, there should be some 
agency to which the municipality could 
turn, because it might be prohibited by 
State constitution or State law from in- 
creasing its debt limit, or obtaining 
money anywhere else. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I have ascertained 
that during the entire 12 months of 1952 
there was authorized only $25 million 
in the way of loans of the type about 
which the Senator from South Carolina 
is speaking. 
` Mr. MAYBANK. I am always con- 
cerned about the welfare of small com- 
munities. Twenty-five million dollars 
might have meant the saving of a thou- 
sand lives. 

Mr. CAPEHART. During the entire 
calendar year 1952, the RFC author- 
ized only $25 million worth of such proj- 
ects as we are now discussing, so the 
amount was not large. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Twenty-five million 
dollars would mean much to small com- 
munities. 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is my point. 

Mr. MAYBANK. It is my point, too. 
I am fortunate enough to come from a 
State that does not owe the RFC one 
dollar. All its loans have been paid. 

However, in connection with $25 mil- 
lion to which the Senator referred, the 
lives of a great many people might have 
been affected if the provision for such 
loans had been terminated and munici- 
palities could not have obtained funds. 

I think it should be possible to have 
the funds transferred from the Treas- 
ury. Of course, if a loan is an improper 
one, or if anything is wrong about a 
request, the loan should not be made. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Under the bill the 
Senate is considering, public agency loans 
are to be transferred to the Treasury, but 
only for liquidation purposes. Is it the 
Senator’s thought that loans now in ex- 
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istence should be liquidated and that 
new: loans should be made? 

Mr. MAYBANK. A new loan should 
be made in cases where a public agency 
cannot obtain a loan from a bank or an 
insurance company, and where it is for 
the good of the health of a community. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not believe the 
committee considered that phase of the 
matter. 

Last year the amount would have been 
only $25 million. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Indiana yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. I believe the distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina has a point 
when he speaks about municipalities not 
being able to finance themselves if they 
are hit by emergencies that affect their 
water supply or are struck by other dis- 
asters which might occur in a township. 
For instance, the sewer system of a mu- 
nicipality might be destroyed or affected 
by a major flood. That would be an 
emergency; and because of the nature of 
the emergency, the community could 
come under the $25-million-fund provi- 
sion and obtain a loan. 

My colleague the junior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] and I ob- 
served the flood conditions at Crookston. 
The water was above the city streets in 
many areas. Only a ripple could be 
seen in the water where the power dam 
exists because the water was 10 or more 
feet above the dam. We knew that the 
sewer system, the water system, and the 
streets were in jeopardy. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Under those cir- 
cumstances, the community could have 
obtained a disaster loan. 

Mr. THYE. That is exactly what Iam 
trying to bring out for the benefit of the 
Senator from South Carolina. Such a 
situation is a catastrophe, and the fund 
of $25 million would be available to 
handle it. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I suggest it only be- 
cause I am acquainted with the matter 
of disaster loans. The distinguished 
senior Senator from Minnesota was a 
member of the committee at the time 
when I was chairman. I believe I ap- 
pointed the Senator to go to Kansas City 
and some other places. 

Mr. THYE. No; unfortunately I did 
not go on that trip. It was the senior 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. ScHOEPPEL] 
and the junior Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Youne] who went to that area. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator is cor- 
rect. My thought is that if a $25 million 
limitation were kept in the bill and a 
real disaster should occurr, that amount 
would not go very far, as the Senator 
can well understand. 

Mr. THYE. But there is also the Pres- 
ident’s emergency fund, for which $25 
million was appropriated. Moreover, 
additional sums have been appropriated 
as the President has asked for them. 
The proposed disaster fund of $25 million 
would not affect the President’s fund in 
any sense. 

Mr. MAYBANK. How much of the 
disaster relief fund has been repaid? 

Mr. THYE. I cannot answer the Sen- 
stars question with respect to disaster 
relief. 
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Mr. MAYBANK. From my knowledge, 
gained over a long period of time in the 
Senate, I believe that a large amount has 
not been paid back, and it is not expected 
that it should be paid back. 

Mr. THYE. That was money from the 
President’s emergency fund. 

Mr, MAYBANK. All disaster loans 
have not been paid back. I am trying to 
get legislation enacted under which relief 
can be provided for communities or 
towns which are not permitted, by the 
laws of their States, to increase their 
debt limits. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Disaster loan losses 
have amounted to only 5 percent of the 
sum authorized. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Disaster loans have 
been supplemented by advances from the 
President's emergency fund. 

Mr. THYE. That is correct. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Senator is 
correct, 

Mr. MAYBANK. I do not know what 
the total amount would be if the amounts 
allocated from the President's emer- 
gency fund were added to the disaster 
loans. j 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. There are two par- 
ticular categories and activities which 
must be kept somewhat separated. The 
Senator from Indiana has explained that 
the disaster loan section is directed pri- 
marily to individuals and small-business 
men, whose basements, for example, have 
been flooded, or the fronts of whose 
stores have been broken. Such persons 
might need 10-year loans, and they could 
get them. 

Then there are situations in which it 
may be necessary to extend aid where 
there has been no disaster. It may be 
necessary to build a city waterworks, or 
to install new sewer mains, and the 
financing would be extremely difficult. 
Under the old RFC, a participation loan 
could be obtained. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. My feeling is 
that rather than to allow 60 days for 
liquidation purposes, we could provide, 
as is done in other places in the bill, that 
the President could designate the agen- 
cy which should act. I am opposed to 
having it provided that the activities 
should be handled elsewhere when they 
properly belong in the Government, but 
at a time when many municipalities are 
under tremendous population problems, 
as the Senator from South Carolina has 
pointed out, and there are constitutional 
limitations on the amount of bonded in- 
debtedness, and so forth; I should think 
we would be running a risk not to pro- 
vide at least another year’s extension of 
the provision of the law, let the Presi- 
dent handle the matter as he deems fit. 

Mr. CAPEHART. As I said a moment 
ago, $25 million was the authorization 
last year. I do not know the amount of 
loans made. Such loans are not made 
unless there is an authorization. 

If it is desired that what the Senator 
from South Carolina has suggested 
should be done, it would simply be neces- 
sary to authorize the loan of an addi- 
tional $25 million by the Small Business 
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Administration, and give the Small Busi- 
ness Administration authority to make 
public agency loans. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Could not an au- 
thorization be made, and the President 
be permitted to do as he does under sec- 
tion 302 to to defense loans; namely, to 
designate the agency through which 
such loans are to be made? 

Mr. CAPEHART. It could be done 
either way. My point is that if the sug- 
gestion is to be carried out, we shall have 
to authorize an additional $25 million. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. My feeling is that 
that would be calculatedly good judg- 
ment. It does not necessarily mean that 
it would be used, but it would mean a 
safety protection. 

Mr. CAPEHART. We would have to 
authorize an additional $25 million, and 
authorize the Treasury or the Small 
Business Administration to disburse the 
money. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I think the Treasury 
ought to disburse the money. Let me 
say to the Senator from Minnesota that 
I understand there have been no losses 
on muncipal loans at all, and that the 
Federal Government agency has made 
a profit because of the differential in 
the interest rate as between the interest 
which the agency pays the Government 
and the rate which the municipalities 
pay. The agency borrows money from 
the Treasury, we will say, at 2 percent, 
and the municipality pays 4½ percent. 
The agency has made money. That is 
the best information I can get from 
the clerks of the committee. 

I am sorry that I did not know the 
situation last week. I was engaged in 
the Appropriations Committee work. I 
think the Treasury out to be authorized 
to make loans to municipalities in case 
of water contamination or something of 
that sort. Such loans do not amount to 
much in the overall picture. Last year 
only $25 million was loaned in the United 
States under this category. This year 
the amount might not even be $10 mil- 
lion. 

Mr. CAPEHART. It makes more 
sense for the Federal taxpayers to lend 
money to a city to build a waterworks 
and for the State to tax the people to 
pay the money back than for the Fed- 
eral Government, the State, the city, or 
other taxing units to lend the taxpayers’ 
money to private enterprise to make a 
profit on it. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I did not mean that. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I know the Senator 
did not. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I am glad the RFC 
made some money. It has done a won- 
derful job during its life. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is the chairman of 
the committee willing to accept an 
amendment to continue this function for 
another year, until we can restudy the 
problem? I do not want to close the 
door. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not believe I 
could accept it. I think it had better 
be offered in the regular way. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I was impressed by 
the statement made by the distinguished 
chairman a few minutes ago, that last 
year this type of loans amounted to 
only $25 million. 

Mr. CAPEHART. $25 million was 
authorized. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It seems to me that 
that fact in itself is a recommendation 
of the program. Think what that 825 
million may have meant to a number of 
small towns throughout the country 
which were able to share it, and which 
could not have obtained such loans any- 
where else. It was all paid back to the 
Government without loss. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Would it be in or- 
der to offer an amendment at this time, 
or should we wait until the conclusion of 
the remarks of the Senator from Indi- 
ana? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendment has not yet been 
stated. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I shall offer the 
amendment later. 

Mr. CAPEHART. There will be 
plenty of time. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD. I invite attention to the 
language on page 34, in subparagraph 
(b), which reads as follows: 

(b) to make loans to unfortunate victims 
of floods or other catastrophes in accordance 
with general policies prescribed by the Small 
Business Loan Policy Board and as the Ad- 
ministrator deems necessary or appropriate: 
Provided, That no such loan including re- 
newals and extensions thereof may be made 
for a period or periods exceeding 10 years 
except that where such loan is for acquisi- 
tion or construction (including acquisition 
of site therefor) of housing for the personal 
occupancy of the borrower, it may be made 
for a period not to exceed 20 years. 


That is a new provision, is it not? 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is exactly the 
same language as is now in the RFC Act. 

Mr. BYRD. The bill provides for a 
Small Business Administration. The 
RFC is to be abolished. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Under the proposed 
legislation we would transfer from the 
RFC to the Small Business Administra- 
tion the making of disaster loans. We 
are using almost exactly the same lan- 
guage as is used in the RFC Act and in- 
tend the program to be handled in the 
same way as it has been handled by the 
RFC 


Mr. BYRD. Can we consider building 
a house for the personal occupancy of 
the borrower a small-business activity? 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is considered 
a disaster-loan activity rather than a 
small-business loan activity. No one 
has suggested that we abandon the idea 
of making disaster loans, so we had to 
find a place to put the activity. Inas- 
much as we are proposing to abolish the 
RFC, we thought the best place to put 
this program was with the new Small 
Business Administration, 
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Mr. BYRD. Iam told that this is the 
same language as is contained in the 
RFC Act. 

Mr. CAPEHART. It is almost exactly 
the same. 

Mr. BYRD. I should like to ask the 
Senator another question 

Mr. CAPEHART. Title I, dissolving 
the RFC, is the bill (S. 892) of the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] with a few 
changes. 

Mr. BYRD. As I understand, the bill 
has just been reported. I have just re- 
ceived a copy of it. It provides that RFC 
loans are to be continued for 60 days, 
but the RFC is to be continued in its 
present form until July 1 next. 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is correct. 

Mr. BYRD. On July 1 next it will be 
abolished completely, and the liquida- 
tion will be transferred to the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

Mr. CAPEHART. It would be per- 
mitted to make loans for 60 days, while 
the new agency is becoming establish- 
ed. Then, between now and June 30, 
1954, it would act as its own liquidating 
agency. On June 30, 1954, that which 
it has been unable to liquidate will be 
immediately turned over to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury for liquidation. 

Mr. BYRD. But the RFC would be 
completely abolished. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes. 

Mr. BYRD. The termination date is 
advanced from June 30, 1956, to June 
30, 1954. 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is correct. 

Mr. BYRD. So there will not be any- 
thing connected with the RFC on the 
statute books after the 30th of next 
June? 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is correct. 

Mr. BYRD. Can the Senator tell me 
the main changes in the Small Busi- 
ness Administration provisions? As I 
understand, the form of the Board is 
changed and the time limit is 2 years. 

Mr, CAPEHART. We would increase 
the limitation on loans from $100,000 
to $200,000. We would rearrange the 
personnel of the board and cut down its 
authority, as compared with the House 
provision. The Senate bill makes the 
Administrator the chairman of the 
board. We have added the provision 
that loans must be in the public inter- 
est, which provision is not in the House 
bill. 

Mr. BYRD. On what page is the ref- 
erence to the public interest? I would 
not be asking these questions except 
that I have just received the bill and the 
report. 

Mr. CAPEHART. That provision is 
found on page 26, line 16. I read begin- 
ning with line 12, on page 16: 

(d) There is hereby created the Loan 
Policy Board of the Small Business Admin- 
istration, which shall consist of the follow- 
ing members, ali ex officio: The Adminis- 
trator, as Chairman, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and the Secretary of Commerce, 
The Loan Policy Board shall establish gen- 
eral policies (particularly with reference to 
the public interest involved in the granting 
and denial of applications for financial as- 
sistance by the Administration and with 
reference to the coordination of the func- 
tions of the Administration with other ac- 
tivities and policies of the Government) 
which shall govern the granting and denial 
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of applications for financial assistance by 
the Administration. 


That is exactly the same language as 
is now in the RFC Act. 

Mr. BYRD. Except for the additional 
provision with respect to the public in- 
terest. 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is in the RFC 
Act as amended by Reorganization Plan 
No. 1 of 1951. 

Mr. BYRD. But it was not in the 
other small business bill. 

Mr. CAPEHART. It was not in the 
House bill. 

Mr. BYRD. What are the other im- 
portant changes? 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is about all. 

Mr. BYRD. I should like to get some 
idea as to how this measure compares 
with the conference report which was 
rejected by the Senate. 

Mr. CAFEHART. I hold in my hand 
an analysis, which I shall be very glad 
to show the able Senator, of the differ- 
ence between the House bill, H. R. 5141, 
and the Senate bill we are now con- 
sidering. 

With respect to the declaration of 
policy as to disasters, there is no pro- 
vision in the House bill at all, but we add 
a new section to the Senate bill. 

With respect to capital, the provisions 
are exactly the same, except that we au- 
thorize $25 million for disaster loans. 

With respect to the Policy Board com- 
position 

Mr. BYRD. Would this bill require an 
appropriation out of the Treasury of 
$275 million? 

Mr, CAPEHART. It would provide 
for a revolving fund. The money would 
be drawn from the Treasury. 

Mr. BYRD. The Treasury would have 
to provide for an expenditure of $275 
million. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes. 

Mr. BYRD. Is there any provision for 
bank participation with respect to any 
of these loans? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Oh, yes. The Small 
Business Administration cannot make 
a loan if the money can be obtained from 
any other source. The bill will encour- 
age the participation of banks. 

Mr. BYRD. But it does not require 
bank participation. 

Mr. CAPEHART. It does not. 

Under the Senate bill the policy board 
and its functions are somewhat different. 

Mr. BYRD. The policy board could 
require bank participation, could it not? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes; it could. If the 
-Senator will turn to page 32, ‘line 21, I 
will read what the bill provides in that 
connection: 

(1) No financial assistance shall be ex- 
tended pursuant to (a) above unless the 
financial assistance applied for is not other- 
wire available on reasonable terms and all 
loans made shall be of such sound value ór 
so secured as reasonably to assure repay- 
ment; no immediate participation may be 
purchased unless it is shown that a deferred 
participation is not available; and no loan 
may be made unless it is shown that a par- 
ticipation is not available. 


Mr. BYRD. Does. the Senator from 
Indiana believe that the policy board 
could establish a regulation providing 
for participation on the part of the 
banks for all loans? 
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Mr. CAPEHART. I do not believe it 
could go quite that far, in accordance 
with the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. BYRD. Does it have authority to 
provide limitations? 

Mr. CAPEHART. The authority is 
the same as the authority provided 
under the RFC act. The board’s au- 
thority with respect to the making of 
loans is exactly the same as the author- 
ity granted under the RFC act. Two 
years ago, the Senator will remember, we 
amended the RFC in that respect. 

Mr. BYRD. The RFC has the right 
to require bank participation, and that 
is why the RFC was established. It was 
only in recent years that bank partici- 
pation has not been required. Therefore, 
I rather think that under the provisions 
of the pending bill the policy board 
would have the right to require bank 
participation. The bill provides: 

The Loan Policy Board shall establish gen- 
eral policies (particularly with reference to 
the public interest involved in the granting 
and denial of applications for financial as- 
sistance by the administration and with ref- 
erence to the coordination of the functions 
of the administration with other activities 
and policies of the Government)— 


And so forth. No limitation on the 
board’s policy is set forth, as I under- 
stand. 

Mr.CAPEHART. The language might 
be considered broad enough in that re- 
spect, but in all fairness to the members 
of the committee, and in the light of dis- 
cussions had in committee, I would have 
to say that it was not the intention of 
the committee which reported the bill 
that the agency shall not make some di- 
rect loans. In all fairness I must say 
that. : 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Asa matter of fact, 
did not Secretary Humphrey testify that 
he did not understand how we could pos- 
sibly get away from making some direct 
loans? As I recall, he used the figure 
of 10 percent. He said he thought at 
least 10 percent of the loans were loans 
tiat would not call for bank participa- 

on, 

Mr. CAPEHART. I would prefer to 
have bank participation. I want that 
understood. I think it would be much 
better to have bank participation. 

Mr. BYRD. I agree with the Senator 
from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. But I should say in 
all fairness that such a provision is not 
contained in the bill. While the lan- 
guage used might be so construed and 


would provide such a limitation, I want. 


the Recorp to show that the Board would 
not be following out the intent of the act 
in establishing such a limitation, be- 
cause the subject was discussed, and it 
was the intention of the committee that 
the agency could make direct loans. 

Mr. BYRD. Does the Senator from 
Indiana believe that perhaps 95 percent 
of the loans would require bank partici- 
pation and a few would not? Is that 
the gist of the testimony of Secretary 
Humphrey? 

Mr, CAPEHART. Iam hopeful, if the 
bill becomes law, that it will not be very 
long before we can get to the point where 
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all loans will be bank-participation 
loans. 

Mr. BYRD. Even if it were only 25 
percent, it would be wise to have banks 
participate, because in that event the 
local banks could look into the situation 


-and advise the Board as to what should 


be done when a loan becomes due. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I agree with the 
able Senator from Virginia. Iam hope- 
ful that the new agency, if it is estab- 
lished, will try to educate the banks to 
participate, and to discourage as much 
as possible the making of direct loans. 
However, I do not want it to be under- 
stood that it was the intention of the 
committee which reported the bill that 
there are not to be direct loans, at least 
at this particular time. 

My BYRD. ‘There is one section of 
the bill which disturbed me very much 
when it was before the Senate in another 
bill. As I understand, the agency can 
make a contract with the armed services 
for any kind of materials, and that it 
can then sublet that contract to a num- 
ber of contractors. 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is correct. 

Mr. BYRD. What is the advantage of 
such a provision? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Let me say to the 
able Senator that such a provision has 
been a part of the Small Defense Plants 
Administration Act for 2 years. 

Mr. BYRD. Has it been operative to 
any extent? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Oh, they have made 


about eight such contracts. About 2 


years ago we authorized the agency to 
use $50 million, and to date they have 
used only about a million and a half 
dollars. 

Mr. BYRD. Iwas wondering whether 
it was of any great value. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The feature to 
which the Senator from Virginia is re- 
ferring has been a part of the Small 
Defense Plants Administration Act for 
2 years. 

Mr. BYRD. That does not mean it is 
necessarily a good provision. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Over a 2-year pe- 
riod they handled 6 or 8 such situations, 
to the extent of a million and a half dol- 
lars, even though 2 years ago we author- 
ized them to use up to $100 million. 

Mr. BYRD. It is a peculiar policy, it 


‘seems to me, to have one agency of the 


Government contract with the Govern- 
ment itself and then sublet the contract, 
If it is done to any large extent it seems 


to me some injustices might result. The 


fact that it has not been used very much 
indicates to me that it has not been very 
practical. 

Mr. CAPEHART. My answer to the 
able Senator is that Congress provided 
for it 2 years ago. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Of course the pur- 
pose of that provision is to make it pos- 
sible for a sizable contract to be farmed 
out to small businesses, when one busi- 
ness would not be able to handle a con- 
tract for the whole amount involved. 

Mr.BYRD. Why could not the agency 
of Government that lets the contract do 
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it? Why should it be necessary to go to 
another agency, through more redtape? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. For some reason 
they are not willing to do it that way. 
There is another method we have tried 
to use, namely, by having small busi- 
nesses pool their resources, 
worked in many instances. However, it 
is not always easy to accomplish. First, 
of all, sometimes it is difficult to get 
small companies to come together in the 
right way. Then they have to get clear- 
ance from the Department of Justice. It 
is also a fact that in some areas there 
may be several small companies that for 
one reason or another would not agree 
to pool their resources. By having such 
a provision in the act, the Government 
can break up the contract and let it out 
in small parts, and in that way many 
companies are able to participate. 
While the method has not been widely 
used, it has proved of benefit in many 
instances. 

Mr. CAPEHART, I would say to the 
able Senator from Virginia that with 
war production evidently decreasing, 
and in the absence of a third world war, 


or at least in the absence of an accel- 


erated increase in the Korean war, there 
would possibly be very little activity in 
that division. 

Mr. BYRD. I should like to ask one 
more question of the able Senator from 
Indiana. What is the definition of small 
business? Does the bill carry a defini- 
tion of small business? 

Mr. CAPEHART. A definition is pro- 
vided by the bill. It will be found in 
section 203, at page 24 of the bill. It 
reads: 

Sec. 203. For the purposes of this title, a 
small-business concern shall be deemed to be 
one which is independently owned and oper- 
ated and which is not dominant in its field 
of operation. In addition to the foregoing 
criteria the administration to the foregoing 
detailed definition, may use the criteria, 
among others: Number of employees and 
dollar volume of business. 


Mr. BYRD. What would be the Sen- 
ator’s definition of how many employees 
a small business should have and what 
dollar volume of business it should have? 

Mr. CAPEHART. It would depend 
upon the type of business. If it were an 
automobile business, of course several 
thousand employees would be required. 
If it were a printing business, I should 
think no more than 100 employees 
would be required. 

Mr. BYRD. Would the board have 
the right to establish regulations to de- 
termine what is a small business? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Under section 203 
it has the right to do so in following the 
criteria set forth in section 203. 

Mr. BYRD. The board could hold 
that there must be a certain number of 
employees and a certain dollar volume of 
business in order to qualify as a small 
business. Is that correct? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I believe the 
$200,000 limitation on the loan pretty 
well governs that point. I do not be- 
lieve a large company would be borrow- 
ing $200,000. 

Mr. BYRD. A good many companies 
have borrowed even $25,000. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Twenty-five years 
ago, $200,000 was a rather large loan. 


That has 
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Mr. BYRD. Such a concern might 
borrow $200,000 from this agency and 
$200,000 from another agency, and con- 
tinue to borrow from other sources. 

Mr. SP. . Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Indiana yield to me? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Let me suggest 
that the Department of Defense has 
arbitrarily defined a small business as 
one which, with its affiliates, employs 
not more than 500 persons. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, let me say 
to the Senator from Indiana that I am 
sorry to have taken his time in connec- 
tion with this matter; but as the bill has 
just been reported I have not had the 
time to study it. 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is quite all 
right; I have been delighted to yield for 
questions. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Indiana yield to me? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. On page 25, beginning 
in line 23, I notice the following pro- 
vision: 

(c) The management of the Administra- 
tion shall be vested in an Administrator who 
shall be appointed from civilian life by the 
President— 


And so forth. Under that provision, 
would a person who now is working for 
the Government be barred? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I assume that un- 
der that provision a military man would 
be barred; I believe that is all it means. 

Mr. LANGER. In other words, a man 
now working for the Small Defense 
Plants Administration could be ap- 
pointed, could he? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes. Iam sure that 
provision simply means that an officer in 
the armed services could not be ap- 
pointed. 

Mr. LANGER. In connection with the 
provision relative to $25 million for dis- 
aster loans, could a disaster loan be 
made in the case of a region which had 
not been declared a disaster area by the 
governor of the State? In other words, 
must the governor request the making 
of the loan? 

Mr. CAPEHART. No; it would be en- 
tirely up to the new agency, the Small 
Business Administration. 

Mr. LANGER. And a request by the 
governor of the State would not be re- 
quired? 

Mr. CAPEHART. No; he would have 
nothing to do with it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Indiana yield to me? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. As I understand, the 


new agency is limited to a period of 2 


years; is that correct? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes. That termi- 
nation date was provided by the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee. As 
the House bill came to us, it would ex- 
tend the life of the agency indefinitely. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is it intended that 
the new agency shall be more lenient 
or a little more careful in respect to the 
making of loans, as compared with the 
management and administration under 
the old RFC? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I hope the new 
agency will be more careful. However, 
in connection with the new agency there 
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will be the same criteria in regard to the 
making of loans, and there will be the 
same kind of board, namely, a board 
composed of the Administrator, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and the Secre- 
tary of Commerce. I hope they will be 
more careful, and I think they will, be- 
cause there will be new management. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Indiana yield further 
to me? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I notice that in the 
13-month period between April 1952 and 
May 1953, the old RFC loaned, altogeth- 
er, approximately $37 million in the case 
of loans smaller than $100,000 in size. 
I wonder how the figure of $250 million, 
as a limitation on the operations of the 
new agency, was arrived at, if it is pre- 
posed that the new agency be a little 
more cautious than the RFC was, and if 
in a 13-month period the RFC loaned 
$37 million, in the case of loans smaller 
in size than $100,000. 

Mr. CAPEHART. There is to be a re- 
volving fund of $250 million. The new 
agency will secure its funds from the 
Treasury. If the new agency does not 
need funds, it will not obtain them from 
the Treasury; $250 million is to be a 
maximum authorization, not a mini- 
mum. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But under-this bill, 
the new agency would be able to be al- 
most seven times as free in making loans 
as the old RFC was in the 13-month pe- 
riod ending May 1953; is that correct? 

Mr. CAPEHART. The House bill, as 
it came to us from the House, provided 
for a similar maximum limitation. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Indiana yield to me? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. On page 25, it appears 
that the $275 million figure is broken 
into three parts; $150 million is to be the 
aggregate which may be outstanding for 
the purposes of small-business loans, 
and $25 million is to be the maximum 
amount to be outstanding for disaster 
loans, and $100 million is to be reserved 
especially for the agency contract busi- 
ness. 

Mr. CAPEHART. As I said a moment 
ago, the old Small Defense Plants Ad- 
ministration had a maximum contract 
limitation of $50 million but it used only 
$1,500,000. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator from 
Indiana will yield further to me, let me 
point out that the new $37 million which 
was loaned in 13 months by the old 
agency included all phases of the oper- 
ations to which the Senator from Con- 
necticut has just referred, except in the 
case of emergency or disaster funds for 
which it is proposed under this bill that 
$25 million be available. However, in 
this bill the $25 million is included in 
the total of $275 million. 

We are being asked to authorize the 
appropriation of $275 million for 2 years, 
or aside from the $25 million for dis- 
aster loans, we are being asked to au- 
thorize the appropriation of $250 million 
for 2 years, or $125 million for 1 year, 
to take care of what we may say a dis- 
credited agency took care of with $37 
million during a period of 13 months. 
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Mr. CAPEHART. If the new agency 
does not loan that much money, of 
course the Treasury will not have to 
advance that much to it. So no harm 
will be done. If it is desirable to have 
the new agency established, it might 
be well to have a limit of approximately 
$150 million a year. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President will 
the Senator from Indiana yield further 
to me? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does not the Sen- 
ator from Indiana believe that if it is 
the intention of Congress—as I am hope- 
ful it is—that the new agency be a little 
more cautious in making loans, as com- 
pared with the operations of the old 
agency, then it would be proper for him 
to accept an amendment providing that 
not to exceed the amount of money dis- 
bused under the old agency may be dis- 
bursed under the new one? 

Mr. CAPEHART. As chairman of the 
committee, I could not accept such an 
amendment, because the House has al- 
ready voted a limit of $250 million, and 
has voted that figure twice. Of course, 
the Senator from Delaware can offer 
such an amendment, and the Senate can 
vote on it, but as chairman of the com- 
mittee, I would not feel free to accept 
such an amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Indiana yield further 
to me? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is the Senator from 
Indiana also aware that between April 
1952 and May 1953 the old RFC loaned, 
altogether, $123 million, in the case of 
all the loans it made below $1 million in 
size? 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. So now it is pro- 
posed to authorize the new agency to 
make total loans, in 1 year, of $125 mil- 


lion to small businesses, whereas in the 


13 months ending May 1953, the old RFC 
made total loans of only $123-million in 
the case of all loans below $1 million in 
size. Thus it would seem that either 
the plan is to have the new agency 
launch a program under which it will 
have somewhat more freedom of move- 
ment than the old agency had, or else 
to have the new agency make some un- 
necessary loans. 

Mr. CAPEHART. No funds will be 
used unless loans are made. The fund 
is to be a revolving one. If the new 
agency loans only $37 million in one 
year, that will be the total amount the 
Federal Government will have in the 
new agency, and not $250 million. The 
fund is to be a revolving one, to be se- 
cured from the Treasury. 

So it makes no difference how much 
is authorized to be appropriated; the 
end result will depend upon the total 
amount of loans made. 

One hundred and fifty million dollars 
is to be the aggregate which may be 
outstanding at any one time for the pur- 
poses of small-business loans. That 
amount may not be exceeded, but a 
lesser amount of loans may be made for 
that purpose. I hope the business con- 
cerns of the Nation are in such good 
shape that it will not be necessary for 
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the new agency to loan one penny, let 
alone the $37 million to which the Sen- 
ator from Delaware has referred. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, if 

the Senator from Indiana cannot, as 
chairman of the committee, accept the 
amendment, will he try not to resist 
too strenuously such an amendment 
proposing a reduction in the amount of 
the authorization? 
. Mr. CAPEHART. I would have to 
recommend to the Senate that such an 
amendment not be accepted, because, as 
I said a moment ago, what really counts 
is the total amount of loans made, not 
the total amount of the authorization. 
In the second place, I am fearful that 
such an amendment could not be gotten 
through the House of Representatives, 
because in the House there was consid- 
erable debate in favor of providing for 
a maximum limitation of $500 million, 
rather than $250 million. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Indiana yield further 
to me? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from 
Indiana recalls, Iam sure, that there was 
considerable argument in both the House 
of Representatives and the Senate in 
favor of extending the old RFC, with all 
its freewheeling movement. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I understand that. 
I think the able Senator from Delaware 
is correct in raising the point, and I 
think the new agency should be very 
careful in its use of funds, and should 
not make bad loans, and should make 
loans only when they are in the public 
interest. The new agency should be very 
careful. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Indiana yield on that 
point? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. We may take some com- 
fort from two points: First, that the 
Loan Policy Board will have a great deal 
to say about that, and I believe its judg- 
ment will be very conservative in regard 
to what is necessary; second, the new 
agency will have a termination date of 
2 years. That matter was discussed at 
some length in the committee. Because 
there is so much confused thought about 
the necessity for small loans, and so 
forth, a termination date of 2 years has 
been provided. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Indiana yield further 
to me? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Who will comprise 
the Loan Policy Board? 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Secretary of 
the Treasury, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, and the Administrator of the new 
agency, with the Administrator of the 
agency as Chairman. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Will the Senator 
from Indiana yield further to me? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Based upon our past 
experience with the Loan Policy Board— 
and I have great respect for those who 
hold the positions to which the Senator 
from Indiana has referred—I am not 
too consoled by that one fact alone, or 
do not take too much comfort from it. 
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I am reminded of an incident that 
happened as recently as early this year. 
I have heretofore mentioned it on the 
floor of the Senate. The RFC began 
negotiations with the Kaiser interests. 
It had to do with their last merger, with 
their loans, and the extension of loans. 
I considered that it was not in the best 
interests of the American people. I also 
learned that the head man on the policy 
board accepted a position with one of the 
companies involved, within 9 days after 
leaving his Government job. I am also 
advised that the Policy Board had 
nothing to do with establishing the pol- 
icy, that it knew nothing about the pol- 
icy, and that it was not even consulted. 
If the new Policy Board is to be the same 
as the old one, let us forget that we 
have one. 

I agree with.the Senator that the Loan 
Policy Board cannot disassociate itself 
from the loans, though it did so during 
the last administration; and the head 
man of the Policy Board got a nice, juicy 
job with one of the companies, which he 
received, in my opinion, at the expense 
of the taxpayers whom he represented on 
Many occasions. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BUSH. I was thinking the Sena- 
tor might be interested to know that in 
connectiton with the testimony given by 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Secretary of Commerce, it seemed clear 
to the committee—certainly it seemed 
clear to this Senator—that they intend 
to keep a watchful eye on the Commis- 
sion, and to have an important part in 
performing their duties as members of 
the Policy Board. I think that is very 
important in the consideration of this 
proposed legislation, in view of the fact 
that it will expire in 2 years. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator will 
admit, though, that the old Policy Board 
was grossly negligent in the performance 
of its duties, or that there was something 
wrong somewhere. 

Mr. BUSH. The Senator from Con- 
necticut agrees heartily with the Senator 
in that observation. 

Mr. MAYBANK, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Ido not want to be- 
come involved in an argument over the 
RFC, on the question of how negligent 
it may have been. ButI want the Recorp 
to show that the accumulated net in- 
come unreserved of the RFC amounted 
to $606,050,437 on June 30, 1952. I want 
the Recorp to show that they have paid 
back into the Treasury $356,050,437. 

As the Senator well knows, the RFC 
reserved for itself $250 million, and an- 
other $1 million for contingencies; so 
that the total operations of the RFC, 
whoever may have been at fault—and 
there were some scandals in connection 
with, which were disclosed as a result of 
the investigation by the Fulbright com- 
mittee—but despite the wrongdoing, 
there is a good overall picture. When 
the affairs of the RFC are wound up, 
Senators on this floor who voted for the 
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RFC, and the then Republican President, 
Herbert Hoover, who recommended it in 
the years gone by, will have nothing to 
be ashamed of. 

I hope Senators have all become famil- 
iar with the results of an investigation 
which was conducted for several years, 
an investigation which began when the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Tosey] was chairman of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, and which 
Was carried on afterward. I repeat, the 
net profits have been $606,050,437. I 
hope the Government of the United 
States may at some future time set up 
an organization which will return to the 
American taxpayers earnings equally 
good. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Let me say, as I 
have previously said this afternoon, that 
the requests upon the RFC for loans have 
declined. I do not think we need such 
an agency now, though we might need 
it 5 years hence. If so, it ought to be set 
upagain. Thelaw ought to be reenacted 
if that becomes necessary. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, before the 
Senator from South Carolina arrives at 
the definite conclusion that the RFC has 
made the great profit of which he speaks, 
I think it would be better for him to 
wait until it is liquidated. What the 
RFC did was to borrow money at a rate 
of 1 percent or 2 percent, and loan it 
at 5 percent. The money borrowed by 
the RFC came from the Federal Treas- 


ury. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Let me comment on 
the remark of my good friend from Vir- 
ginia by saying that that is one reason 
why I should like to have the RFC 
liquidate what it now has. But I am 
going to vote for the pending bill. I 
believe in the present setup of the RFC, 
after it has been cleaned up and a single 
administrator appointed. I helped to 
bring that, as I think the Senator from 
Virginia knows. 

I am confident the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] appreciates the 
fact that there never was a time when 
it needed additional money but that I 
was on hand. If any investigations re- 
quired my presence, I was also there. I 
believe that, if allowed to do so, RFC 
could liquidate its assets much better 
than someone else to whom the function 
might be transferred. The Senator 
from Virginia knows that that is my hon- 
est belief. Iam not here for the purpose 
of defending the RFC. I was not in the 
Senate when the law creating it was 
passed. But the record shows that it has 
made over $606 million. They paid back 
the Treasury with interest. 

Mr. BYRD. No; the RFC paid back 
only in part what it borrowed from the 
Treasury. The RFC still owes the Treas- 
ury a large amount. It has only $700 
million in outstanding loans. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I know that. I am 
not here to argue about the outstand- 
ing loans. I only referred to the balance 
sheet, which showed a net income or a 
profit of $606 million, approximately, of 
which the RFC has paid into the Treas- 
ury $350 million, and has on hand ap- 
proximately $250 million. They have 
loans to be liquidated. I may say to the 
distinguished Senator from Virginia 
that I know there was a bad situation, 
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but many of the bad loans were forced 
upon the RFC even by the Congress of 
the United States. The Senator from 
Virginia was not responsible for that. 

Mr. BYRD. Did not the RFC loan the 
Kaiser-Frazer Co. $80 million, of which 
there is $45 million outstanding? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I am not defending 
the Kaiser-Frazer loan. The British 
loan, for example, was forced upon the 
RFC, was it not? : 

Mr. BYRD. That was an entirely dif- 
ferent matter. Iam talking about loans 
to business. 

Mr. MAYBANK. What loans to busi- 
ness? 

Mr. BYRD. Any number of loans, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. May I suggest Lus- 
tron was forced on RFC? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Yes; it surely was, 
and no one fought against the Lustron 
loans more than did the chairman of 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency during the past 4 years. I refer 
to the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. BYRD. It was dictated by the 
Congress, and it was made by the RFC. 
Let me say to the Senator that when he 
claims that the RFC made so much 
money, there is a saying in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains by the mountaineers 
that one cannot measure a snake until 
he is dead. One should wait until the 
liquidation takes place, and then judge. 

Mr. MAYBANK. If the Secretary of 
the Treasury takes charge of it, he will 
liquidate it, I can assure the Senator. 

Mr. BYRD. He may liquidate it, and 
if he does, it will be at a great loss to the 
Government, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I may say I have 
certainly enjoyed this discussion. 

But, while it is true the RFC has had 
to borrow money from the Treasury and 
has not paid all the interest that should 
have been paid, the RFC is a slouch 
when it comes to making money. Only 
the other day, the Federal Reserve 
Board, which is limiting the reserve re- 
quirements of the banks, permitted the 
banks to get $5 billion or $5.5 billion on 
which they draw interest, on nothing 
other than the whim of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. The Federal Reserve Board 
said, “Here is another $5.5 billion, which 
you do not have, but the Secretary of 
the Treasury will borrow it the next 
morning at 244 percent on 8 months’ cer- 
tificates.” That is not bad. That beats 
anything I ever heard of. I may say 
to my distinguished friend from Virginia, 
while the RFC might not liquidate so 
well, if private banks in the United 
States were liquidated, something very 
interesting would be developed. So I 
suggest that we hold off on the subject 
of liquidation for awhile. Liquidation 
is not exactly an enjoyable process, 
whether political, economic, or other- 
wise. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Indiana yield, that I 
may ask a question of the Senator from 
Minnesota? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield, provided I 
do not thereby lose the floor. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. The question I should 
like to address to the Senator from Min- 
nesota is this. Is it not true that one 
of the sacred cows one is not supposed 
to mention is the private creation of 
monetary formulas by the banks? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is exactly 
what the Senator from Minnesota was 
referring to. I have never been quite 
able to understand how they make it 
work; but it has been working as long 
as there have been banks. I noticed 
recently that they did not mind, on one 
afternoon, lifting $5.5 billion out of the 
blue. The fact in respect to that $5.5 
billion is that the Federal Reserve Board 
permitted the banks to charge new in- 
terest rates on it; and that is what this 
Senator is complaining about. That 
beats anything the RFC will ever do. It 
is legalized stealing, but we do not even 
investigate it. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
think I have finished explaining the bill. 
Each Senator has on his desk a state- 
ment of the functions of RFC and what 
will happen to it under the bill. I do 
not think I have anything further to say 
at this time, unless there are some ques- 
tions. 

There is one technical amendment 
which I should like to offer, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would suggest that the committee 
amendment first be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

TITLE I 

Sec. 101. This title may be cited as thè 
“Reconstruction Finance Corporation Liqui- 
dation Act.” 

Sec. 102. (a) The first sentence of section 
3 (a) of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration Act, as amended (15 U. S. C. 603 
(a)), is amended by striking out “June 30, 
1956” and inserting in lieu thereof “June 30, 
1954.” 

(b) Subsection (f) of section 4 of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation Act, as 
amended (15 U. S. C. 604 (f)), is amended by 
striking out “June 30, 1954” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “the 60th day after the date of 
enactment of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation Liquidation Act.” 

(c) Except as otherwise provided in this 
act, the liquidation of assets and winding 
up of affairs of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation shall be carried out as expedi- 
tiously as possible in accordance with the 
provisions of sections 9 and 10 of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation Act. 

(d) The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized to incur and pay out of the funds 
of the Corporation all administrative expen- 
ses necessary to carry out the functions 
vested in him as a result of the enactment of 
this act. Such expenses shall be limited to 
and charged against amounts made avail- 
able to the Corporation or to the Secretary 
of the Treasury in appropriation acts for 
applicable administrative expenses, which 
amounts shall not include any sums trans- 
ferred to an officer or agency of the Govern- 
ment, other than the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. The activities engaged in by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury as a result of the en- 
actment of this act shall continue to be sub- 
ject to the provisions of the Government 
Corporation Control Act. 

Sec. 103. Section 2 of the joint resolution 
entitled “Joint resolution to strengthen the 
common defense and to meet industrial 
needs for tin by providing for the mainte- 
nance of a domestic tin-smelting industry,” 
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approved June 28, 1947 (61 Stat. 190), is 
amended by striking out “the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation while that Corpora- 
tion has succession, and thereafter by”. 

Sec. 104. All functions, powers, duties, and 
authority of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation under section 409 of the Federal 
Civil Defense Act of 1950, together with all 
assets, funds, contracts, loans, liabilities, 
commitments, authorizations, allocations, 
personnel, and records primarily related to 
the exercise of such functions, powers, du- 
ties, and authority, are transferred to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and shall be per- 
formed, exercised, and administered by the 
Secretary in accordance with the provisions 
of such section. 

Sec. 105. No suit, action, or other proceed- 
ing lawfully commenced by or against the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation shall 
abate by reason of the termination of suc- 
cession of the Corporation; but the court 
may, on motion or supplemental petition 
filed at any time within 12 months after 
the date of such termination of succession 
and showing a recessity for a survival of 
such suit, action, or other proceeding to 
obtain a settlement of the questions in- 
volved, allow the same to be maintained by 
or against the officer or agency of the Gov- 
ernment performing the functions with re- 
spect to which any such suit, action, or 
other proceeding was commenced. 

Sec. 106 (a) Upon the termination of suc- 
cession of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration the Administrator of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation shall make 
a full report to the Congress. 

(b) During such period of time as the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall be engaged 
in liquidating the assets and winding up 
the affairs of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, pursuant to section 10 of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act, he 
shall make quarterly reports to the Congress 
setting forth the progress of such liquida- 
tion and winding up of affairs. 
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Sec. 201. This title may be cited as the 
“Small Business Act of 1953.” 

Sec. 202. The essence of the American eco- 
nomic system of private enterprise is free 
competition. Only through full and free 
competition can free markets, free entry into 
business, and opportunities for the expres- 
sion and growth of personal initiative and 
individual judgment be assured. The pres- 
ervation and expansion of such competition 
is basic not only to the economic well-being 
but to the security of this Nation. Such 
security and well-being cannot be realized 
unless the actual and potential capacity of 
small business is encouraged and developed. 
It is the declared policy of the Congress 
that the Government should aid, counsel, 
assist, and protect insofar as is possible the 
interests of small-business concerns in or- 
der to preserve free competitive enterprise, 
to insure that a fair proportion of the total 
purchases and contracts for supplies and 
services for the Government be placed with 
small-business enterprises, and to maintain 
and strengthen the overall economy of the 
Nation. 

Further, it is the declared policy of the 
Congress that the Government should aid 
and assist unfortunate victims of floods or 
other catastrophes. 

Sec. 203. For the purposes of this title, a 
small-business concern shall be deemed to 
be one which is independently owned and 
operated and which is not dominant in its 
field of operation. In addition to the fore- 
going criteria the Administration, in making 
a detailed definition, may use these criteria, 
among others: Number of employees and 
dollar volume of business, 

Sec. 204. (a) In order to carry out the 
policies of this title there is hereby created 
an agency under the name “Small Business 
Administration” (herein referred to as the 
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Administration), which Administration shall 
be under the general direction and super- 
vision of the President and shall not be 
affiliated with or be within any other agency 
or department of the Federal Government. 
The principal office of the Administration 
shall be located in the District of Columbia, 
but the Administration may establish such 
branch offices in other places in the United 
States as may be determined by the Ad- 
ministrator of the Administration, 

(b) The Administration is authorized to 
obtain money from the Treasury of the 
United States for use in the performance of 
the powers and duties granted to or imposed 


upon it by law, not to exceed a total of 


$275 million outstanding at any one time, 
For this purpose appropriations not to ex- 
ceed $275 million are hereby authorized to 
be made to a revolving fund in the Treasury. 
Advances shall be made to the Administra- 
tion from the revolving fund when requested 
by the Administration, This revolving fund 
shall be used for the purposes enumerated 
subsequently in section 207 (a), (b), (©, 
and (d). Not to exceed an aggregate of 
$150 million shall be outstanding at any 
one time for the purposes enumerated in 
section 207 (a). Not to exceed $25 million 
shall be outstanding at any one time for 
the purposes enumerated in section 207 (b). 
Not to exceed an aggregate of $100 million 
shall be outstanding at any one time for 
the purposes enumerated in sections 207 
(c) and (d). The Administration shall pay 
into miscellaneous receipts of the Treasury 
at close of each fiscal year interest on the 
amounts of advances outstanding at a rate 
determined by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
taking into consideration the current aver- 
age rate on outstanding interest-bearing 
marketable public debt obligations of the 
United States of comparable maturities, 

(c) The management of the Administra- 
tion shall be vested in an Administrator who 
shall be appointed from civilian life by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, and who shall be a person 
of outstanding qualifications known to be 
familiar and sympathetic with small-busness 
needs and problems. The Administrator 
shall receive compensation at the rate of 
$17,500 per annum. The Administrator shall 
not engage in any other business, vocation, 
or employment than that of serving as Ad- 
ministrator. The Administrator is author- 
ized to appoint three deputy administrators 
to assist in the execution of the functions 
vested in the Administration. Deputy ad- 
ministrators shall be paid at the rate of 
$15,000 per annum. 

(d) There is hereby created the Loan Pol- 
icy Board of the Small Business Administra- 
tion, which shall consist of the following 
members, all ex officio: The Administrator, 
as Chairman, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and the Secretary of Commerce. The Loan 
Policy Board shall establish general policies 
(particularly with reference to the public 
interest involved in the granting and denial 
of applications for financial assistance by the 
Administration and with reference to the 
coordination of the functions of the Ad- 
ministration with other activities and pol- 
icies of the Government) which shall govern 
the granting and denial of applications for 
financial assistance by the Administration. 

Sec. 205. (a) The Administration shall 
have power to adopt, alter, and use a seal, 


which shall be judicially noticed. The Ad- 


ministrator is authorized, subject to the 
civil-service and classification laws, to select, 
employ, appoint, and fix the compensation 
of such officers, employees, attorneys, and 
agents as shall be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this title; to define their au- 
thority and duties, require bonds of them, 
and fix the penalties thereof. The Admin- 
istration, with the consent of any board, 
commission, independent establishment, or 
executive department of the Government, 
shall avail itself on a reimbursable basis of 
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the use of information, services, facilities, 
including any field service thereof, officers, 
and employees thereof, in carrying out the 
provisions of this title, 

(b) In the performance of, and with re- 
spect to, the functions, powers, and duties 
vested in him by this title, the Administrator 
may— 

(1) sue and be sued in any court of record 
of a State having general jurisdiction, or in 
any United States district court, and juris- 
diction is conferred upon such district court 
to determine such controversies without re- 
gard to the amount in controversy: Provided, 
That no attachment, injunction, garnish- 
cent, or other similar process, mesne or final, 
shall be issued against the Administrator or 
his property; 

(2) under regulations prescribed by him, 
assign or sell at public or private sale, or 
otherwise dispose of for cash or credit, in 
his discretion and upon such terms and con- 
ditions and for such consideration as the 
Administrator shall determine to be reason- 
able, any evidence of debt, contract, claim, 
personal property, or security assigned to or 
held by him in connection with the payment 
of loans granted under this title, and to col- 
lect or compromise all obligations assigned to 
or held by him and all legal or equitable 
rights accruing to him in connection with the 
payment of such loans until such time as 
such obligation may be referred to the At- 
torney General for suit or collection; 

(3) deal with, complete, renovate, improve, 
modernize, insure, or rent, or sell for cash or 
credit upon such terms and conditions and 
for such consideration as the Administrator 
shall determine to be reasonable, any real 
property conveyed to or otherwise acquired 
by him in connection with the payment of 
loans granted under this title; 

(4) pursue to final collection, by way of 
compromise or otherwise, all claims against 
third parties assigned to the Administrator 
in connection with loans made by him. This 
shall include authority to obtain deficiency 
judgments or otherwise in the case of mort- 
gages assigned to the Administrator. Section 
3709 of the Revised Statutes, as amended (41 
U. S. C. 5), shall not be construed to apply 
to any contract of hazard insurance or to 
any purchase or contract for services or sup- 
plies on account of property obtained by the 
Administrator as a result of loans made un- 
der this title if the premium therefor or the 
amount thereof does not exceed $1,000. The 
power to convey and to execute in the name 
of the Administrator deeds of conveyance, 
deeds of release, assignments and satisfac- 
tions of mortgages, and any other written 
instrument relating to real property or any 
interest therein acquired by the Adminis- 
trator pursuant to the provisions of this title 
may be exercised by the Administrator or by 
any officer or agent appointed by him with- 
out the execution of any express delegation 
of power or power of attorney. Nothing in 
this section shall be construed to prevent 
the Administrator from delegating such 
power by order or by power of attorney, in 
his discretion to any officer or agent he may 
appoint; 

(5) acquire, in any lawful manner, any 
property (real, personal, or mixed, tangible 
or intangible), whenever deemed necessary 
or appropriate to the conduct of the activ- 
ities authorized in section 207 (a) or 207 
(b) of this title; 

(6) make such rules and regulations as 
he deems necessary to carry out the au- 
thority vested in him by or pursuant to 
this title; and 

(7) in addition to any powers, functions, 
privileges, and immunities otherwise vested 
in him, take any and all actions determined 
by him to be necessary or desirable in mak- 
ing, servicing, compromising, modifying, 
liquidating, or otherwise dealing with or 
„realizing on loans made under the provisions 
ot this title. 
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(c) To such extent as he finds necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this title, the 
Administrator is hereby authorized to pro- 
cure the temporary (not in excess of 6 
months) service of experts or consultants or 
organizations thereof, including steno- 
graphic reporting services, by contract or 
appointment, and in such cases such service 
shall be without regard to the civil-service 
and classification laws, and except in the 
case of stenographic reporting services by 
organizations, without regard to section 
3709, Revised Statutes, as amended (41 
U. S. C. 5). 

(d) The Administrator is hereby author- 
ized to determine the character of and the 
necessity for the obligations and expendi- 
tures of the Administration, and the manner 
in which they shall be incurred, allowed, 
and paid, subject to provisions of law spe- 
cifically applicable to Government corpora- 
tions. 

Sec. 206. (a) All moneys of the Adminis- 
tration not otherwise employed may be de- 
posited with the Treasurer of the United 
States subject to check by authority of the 
Administration. The Federal Reserve banks 
are authorized and directed to act as de- 
positaries, custodians, and fiscal agents for 
the Administration in the general perform- 
ance of its powers conferred by this title. 
Any banks insured by the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation when designated by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, shall act as 
custodians, and financial agents for the 
Administration. Each Federal Reserve bank, 
when designated by the Administrator as 
fiscal agent for the Administration, shall be 
entitled to be reimbursed for all expenses 
incurred by such fiscal agent when acting 
as agent on behalf of the Administration, 
including among such expenses, notwith- 
standing other provisions of law, attorney’s 
fees and expenses of litigation. 

(b) The Administrator shall contribute to 
the civil-service retirement and disability 
fund, on the basis of annual billings as 
determined by the Civil Service Commission, 
for the Government’s share of the cost of the 
civil-service retirement system applicable to 
the employees engaged in carrying out the 
functions financed by the revolving fund 
established by section 4 (b) of this act. 
The Administrator shall also contribute to 
the employees’ compensation fund, on the 
basis of annual billings as determined by 
the Secretary of Labor for the benefit pay- 
ments made from such fund on account of 
employees engaged in carrying out the func- 
tions financed by such revolving fund. The 
annual billings shall also include a state- 
ment of the fair portion of the cost of the 
administration of the respective funds, 
which shall be paid by the Administrator into 
the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

Sec, 207. The Administration is em- 
powered— 

(a) to make loans to enable small-business 
concerns to finance plant construction, con- 
version, or expansion, including the acquisi- 
tion of land; or to finance the acquisition 
of equipment, facilities, machinery, supplies, 
or materials; or to supply such concerns with 
working capital to be used in the manufac- 
ture of articles, equipment, supplies, or ma- 
terials for war, defense, or essential civilian 
production or as may be necessary to insure 
a well-balanced national economy; and such 
loans may be made or effected either directly 
or in cooperation with banks or other lend- 
ing institutions through agreements to par- 
ticipate on an immediate or deferred basis: 
Provided, however, That the foregoing powers 
shall be subject to the following restrictions 
and limitations: 

(1) No financial assistance shall be ex- 
tended pursuant to (a) above unless the 
financial assistance applied for is not other- 
wise available on reasonable terms and all 
loans made shall be of such sound value or 


so secured as reasonably to assure repay- 


ment; no immediate participation may be 
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purchased unless it is shown that a deferred 
participation is not available; and no loan 
may be made unless it is shown that a par- 
ticipation is not available; 

(2) No financial assistance shall be ex- 
tended pursuant to (a) above if the total 
amount of the borrower’s indebtedness to 
the Administration, both for disbursed and 
undisbursed loans, plus the total amount of 
such borrower’s indebtedness in any part 
of which the Administration is obligated 
to participate on any basis would exceed 
$200,000, and no loan including renewals or 
extensions thereof may be made for a period 
or periods exceeding 10 years, except that 
any loan made for the of construct- 
ing industrial facilities may have a maturity 
of 10 years plus such additional period as 
is estimated may be required to complete 
such construction; 

(3) In agreements to participate in loans 
on a deferred basis, such participations by 
the Administration shall not be in excess 
of 90 percent of the balance of the loan 
outstanding at the time of disbursement; 

(b) to make loans to unfortunate victims 
of floods or other catastrophes in accordance 
with general policies prescribed by the Small 
Business Loan Policy Board and as the Ad- 
ministrator deems necessary or appropriate: 
Provided, That no such loan including re- 
newals and extensions thereof may be made 
for a period or periods exceeding 10 years 
except that where such loan is for acquisi- 
tion or construction (including acquisition 
of site therefor) of housing for the personal 
occupancy of the borrower, it may be made 
for a period not to exceed 20 years; 

(c) to enter into contracts with the United 
States Government and any department, 
agency, or officer thereof haying procurement 
powers obligating the Administration to fur- 
nish articles, equipment, supplies, or mate- 
rials to the Government; 

(d) to arrange for the performance of such 
contracts by negotiating or otherwise letting 
subcontracts to small-business concerns or 
others for the manufacture, supply, or as- 
sembly of such articles, equipment, supplies, 
or materials, or parts thereof, or servicing or 
processing in connection therewith, or such 
management services as may be necessary 
to enable the Administration to perform 
such contracts; and 

(e) to provide technical and managerial 
aids to small-business concerns, by advis- 
ing and counseling on matters in connection 
with Government procurement and on poli- 
cies, principles, and practices of good man- 
agement including but not limited to cost 
accounting, methods of financing, business 
insurance, accident control, wage incentives 
and methods engineering, by cooperating and 
advising with voluntary business, profes- 
sional, educational, and other nonprofit or- 
ganizations, associations, and institutions 
and with other Federal and State agencies, 
by maintaining a clearinghouse for informa- 
tion concerning the managing, financing, 
and operation of small-business enterprises, 
by disseminating such information, and by 
such other activities as are deemed appro- 
priate by the Administration. 

Sec. 208. In any case in which the Admin- 
istration certifies to any officer of the Gov- 
ernment having procurement powers that 
the Administration is competent to perform 
any specific Government procurement con- 
tract to be let by any such officer, such 
officer shall be authorized in his discretion 
to let such procurement contract to the Ad- 
ministration upon such terms and condi- 
tions as may be agreed upon between the 
Administration and the procurement officer. 

Sec. 209. (a) Whoever makes any state- 
ment knowing it to be false, or whoever 
willfully overvalues any security, for the 
purpose of obtaining for himself or for any 
applicant any loan, or extension thereof by 
renewal, deferment of action, or otherwise, 
or the acceptance, release, or substitution 
of security therefor, or for the purpose of 
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influencing in any way the action of the 
Administration, or for the purpose of ob- 
taining money, property, or anything of 
value, under this title, shall be punished 
by a fine of not more than $5,000 or by im- 
prisonment for not more than 2 years, or 
both 


(b) Whoever, being connected in any ca- 
pacity with the Administration (A) embez- 
zles, abstracts, purloins, or willfully misap- 
plies any moneys, funds, securities, or other 
things of value, whéther belonging to it or 
pledged or otherwise entrusted to it, or (B) 
with intent to defraud the Administration 
or any other body politic or corporate, or 
any individual, or to deceive any officer, 
auditor, or examiner of the Administration 
makes any false entry in any book, report, 
or statement of or to the Administration, or, 
without being duly authorized, draws any 
order or issues, puts forth, or assigns any 
note, debenture, bond, or other obligation, 
or draft, bill of exchange, mortgage, judg- 
ment, or decree thereof, or (C) with intent 
to defraud participates, shares, receives di- 
rectly or indirectly any money, profit, prop- 
erty, or benefit through any transaction, loan, 
commission, contract, or any other act of 
the Administration, or (D) gives any un- 
authorized information concerning any fu- 
ture action or plan of the Administration 
which might affect the value of securities, or, 
having such knowledge, invests or specu- 
lates, directly or indirectly, in the securities 
or property of any company or corporation 
receiving loans or other assistance from the 
Administration, shall be punished by a fine 
of not more than $10,000 or by imprison- 
ment for not more than 5 years, or both. 

Sec. 210. It shall be the duty of the Ad- 
ministration and it is hereby empowered, 
whenever it determines such action is nec- 
essary— 

(a) to make a complete inventory of all 
productive facilities of small-business con- 
cerns which can be used for war or defense 
production, or to arrange for such inventory 
to be made by any other governmental 
agency which has the facilities. In making 
any such inventory, the appropriate agencies 
in the several States may be requested to 
furnish an inventory of the productive facili- 
ties of small-business concerns in each re- 
spective State if such an inventory is avail- 
able or in prospect; and 

(b) to coordinate and to ascertain the 
means by which the productive capacity of 
small-business concerns can be most effec- 
tively utilized for war or defense production. 

Sec. 211. When directed by the President, 
it shall be the duty of the administration to 
consult and cooperate with governmental de- 
partments and agencies in the issuance of all 
orders or in the formulation of policy or pol- 
icies in any way affecting small-business con- 
cerns. When directed by the President all 
such governmental departments or agencies 
are required, before issuing such orders or 
announcing such policy or policies, to con- 
sult and cooperate with the administration 
in order that the interests of small-business 
enterprises may be recognized, protected, and 
preserved. 

Sec. 212. The Administration shall have 
power and it is hereby directed, whenever it 
determines such action is necessary— 

(a) to consult and cooperate with officers 
of the Government having procurement pow- 
ers, in order to utilize the potential pro- 
ductive capacity of plants operated by small- 
business concerns; 

(b) to obtain information as to methods 
and practices which Government prime con- 
tractors utilize in letting subcontracts and to 
take action to encourage the letting of sub- 
contracts by prime contractors to small- 
business concerns at prices and on conditions 
and terms which are fair and equitable; 

(c) to determine within any industry the 
concerns, firms, persons, corporations, part- 
nerships, cooperatives, or other business en- 
terprises, which are to be designated small- 
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business concerns for the purpose of effectu- 
ating the provisions of this title; 

(d) to certify to Government procure- 
ment officers with respect to the competency, 
as to capacity and credit, of any small-busi- 
ness concern or group of such concerns to 
perform a specific Government procurement 
contract; 

(e) to obtain from any Federal department, 
establishment, or agency engaged in procure- 
ment or in the financing of procurement or 
production such reports concerning the let- 
ting of contracts and subcontracts and mak- 
ing of loans to business concerns as it may 
deem pertinent in carrying out its functions 
under this title; 

(4) to obtain from suppliers of materials 
information pertaining to the method of 
filling orders and the bases for allocating 
their supply, whenever it appears that any 
small business is unable to obtain materials 
from its normal sources for war or defense 
production; 

(g) to make studies and recommendations 
to the appropriate Federal agencies to in- 
sure a fair and equitable share of materials, 
supplies, and equipment to small-business 
concerns to effectuate war or defense pro- 
grams; 

(h) to consult and cooperate with all Gov- 
ernment agencies for the purpose of insur- 
ing that small-business concerns shall re- 
ceive fair and reasonable treatment from 
said agencies; and 

(i) to establish such advisory boards and 
committees wholly representative of small 
business as may be found necessary to achieve 
the purposes of this title. 

Src. 213. In any case in which a small- 
business concern or group of such concerns 
has been certified by or under the authority 
of the Administration to be a competent 
Government contractor with respect to ca- 
pacity and credit as to a specific Government 
procurement contract, the officers of the 
Government having procurement powers are 
directed to accept such certification as con- 
clusive, and are authorized to let such Goy- 
ernment procurement contract to such con- 
cern or group of concerns without requiring 
it to meet any other requirement with re- 
spect to capacity and credit. 

‘Src. 214. To effectuate the purposes of this 
title, small-business concerns within the 
meaning of this title shall receive any award 
or contract or any part thereof as to which 
it is determined by the administration and 
the contracting-procurement agency (A) to 
be in the interest of mobilizing the Nation’s 
full productive capacity, or (B) to be in 
the interest of war or national-defense pro- 
grams. 

Sec. 215. The administration shall make a 
report every 6 months of operations under 
this title to the President, the President of 
the Senate, and the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. Such report shall in- 
clude the names of the business concerns 
to whom contracts are let and for whom 
financing is arranged by the administration, 
together with the amounts involved, and 
such report shall include such other infor- 
mation and such comments and recommen- 
dations as the administration may deem 
appropriate. 

Sec. 216. The administration is hereby em- 

to make studies of the effect of 
price, credit, and other controls tmposed 
under war or defense programs and where- 
ever it finds that these controls discrim- 
inate against or impose undue hardship upon 
small business, to make recommendations to 
the appropriate Federal agency for the ad- 
justment of controls to the needs of small 
business. 

Sec. 217. (a) The President is authorized 
to consult with representatives of small- 
business concerns with a view to encourag- 
ing the making by such persons with the 
approval of the President of voluntary agree- 
ments and programs to further the objectives 
of this title. 
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(b) No act or omission to act pursuant to 
this title which occurs while this title is in 
effect, if requested by the President pur- 
suant to a voluntary agreement or program 
approved under subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion and found by the President to be in the 
public interest as contributing to the na- 
tional defense, shall be construed to be with- 
in the prohibition of the antitrust lews or 
the Federal Trade Commission Act of the 
United States. A copy of each such request 
intended to be within the coverage of this 
section, and any modification or withdrawal 
thereof, shall be furnished to the Attorney 
General and the Chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission when made, and it shall 
be published in the Federal unless 
publication thereof would, in the opinion of 
the President, endanger the national se- 
curity. 

(e) The authority granted in subsection 
(b) of this section shall be delegated only 
(1) to an official who shall for the purpose of 
such delegation be required to be appointed 
by the President by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate and (2) upon the con- 
dition that such official consult with the 
Attorney General and with the Chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission not less than 
10 days before making any request or find- 
ing thereunder, and (3) upon the condition 
that such official obtain the approval of the 
Attorney General to any request thereunder 
before making the request. 

(d) Upon withdrawal of any request or 
finding made hereunder the provisions of 
this section shail not apply to any subse- 
quent act or omission to act by reason of 
such finding or request. 

Sec. 218. (a) The President may transfer 
to the Administration any functions, powers, 
and duties of any department or agency 
which relate primarily to small-business 
problems. In connection with any such 
transfer, the President may provide for ap- 
propriate transfers of records, property, nec- 
essary personnel, and unexpended balances 


‘of appropriations and other funds available 


to the department or agency from which the 
transfer is made. 

(b) The President may also provide for 
such transfers of records, property, and per- 
sonnel from the Small Defense Plants Ad- 
ministration, during the period of its liqui- 
dation, as he considers appropriate to assist 
the Small Business Administration in carry- 
ing out its functions under this title. 

Sec. 219. No loan shall be made or equip- 
ment, facilities, or services furnished by the 
Administration under this title to any busi- 
ness enterprise unless the owners, partners, 
or officers of such business enterprise (1) 
certify to the Administration the names of 
any attorneys, agents, or other persons en- 
gaged by or on behalf of such business enter- 
prise for the purpose of expediting applica- 
tions made to the Administration for assist- 
ance of any sort, and the fees paid or to be 
paid to any such person; (2) execute an 
agreement binding any such business enter- 
prise for a period of 2 years after any assist- 
ance is rendered by the Administration to 
such business enterprise, to refrain from 
employing, tendering any office or employ- 
ment to, or retaining for professional serv- 
ices, any person who, on the date such 
assistance or any part thereof was rendered, 
or within 1 year prior thereto, shall have 
served as an Officer, attorney, agent, or em- 
ployee of the Administration occupying a 
position or engaging in activities which the 
Administration shall have determined in- 
volved discretion with respect to the grant- 
ing of assistance under this title; and (3) 
furnish the names of lending institutions to 
which such business enterprise has applied 
for loans together with dates, SERENS, 
terms, and proof of refusal. 

Sec. 220, To the fullest extent the Aamin- 
istration deems practicable, it shall make a 
fair charge for the use of Government-owned 
property and make and let contracts on a 
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basis that will result in a recovery of the 
costs incurred by the Administration, in- 
cluding interest and depreciation. 

SEC. 221. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
and appropriate for the carrying out of the 
provisions and purposes of this title. 

Sec. 222. (a) This title and all authority 
conferred thereunder shall terminate at the 
close of June 30, 1955, but the President may 
continue the Administration for purposes 
of liquidation for not to exceed 6 months 
after such termination. 

{b) The termination of this title shall not 
affect the disbursement of funds under, or 
the carrying out of, any contract, ccmmit- 
ment, or other obligation entered into pur- 
suant to this title prior to the date of such 
termination, or the taking of any action 
necessary to preserve or protect the interests 
of the United States. 

Sec. 223. If any provision of this act, or 
the application thereof to any person or 
circumstances, is held invalid, the remainder 
of this act, and the application of such pro- 
vision to other or circumstances, 
shall not be affected thereby. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
offer an amendment on page 31, line 22, 
to strike out “4 (b)“ and to insert in 
lieu thereof 204 (b).“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Indiana to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 31, 
line 22, it is proposed to strike out “4 
(b)“ and to insert in lieu thereof “204 
(b).” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from In- 
diana to the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendment is open to fur- 
ther amendment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, did 
the Senator from Indiana have another 
amendment? 

Mr. CAPEHART. No. 
cluded for the present. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
. remarks on the 

I have enjoyed the able presentation 
which has been made by the distin- 
guished chairman of our committee. I 
think he has given a very full and ade- 
quate explanation of the various pro- 
visions of the bill. 

I desire to state very briefly some of 
my own personal views regarding this 
proposed legislation. 

First, Mr. President, let me say that I 
share the sentiments expressed by the 
former chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, the Senator 
from South Carolina (Mr. MAYBANK], 
with reference to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. I think a very 
thorough job was done last year under 
the chairmanship of the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], 
along with the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dovetas], the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART], and other members of the 
committee, who made a very fine study 
of the situation, and made some very 
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sound recommendations to the Senate 
with reference to the future conduct of 
the RFC and the operations of that 
agency. I think the recommendations 
were carried out rather effectively. 
Frankly, Mr. President, I dislike to see 
the dissolution of the RFC carried in this 
bill at this time. As a matter of fact, I 
cannot help but feel that we make a 
mistake in trying to legislate fully in this 
field with the short and inadequate con- 
sideration which we have given to the 
whole measure. 

The small business setup provided in 
the bill is not bad. I think it is just as 
good as we could hope to work out within 
such a short time. My own personal 
preference would have been in line with 
the recommendations made by the ad- 
ministration in the first hearings, 
namely, that we should permit the RFC 
to continue to function as under the 
present law, which calls for its expira- 
tion of June 30, 1954, and also that we 
should extend the Small Defense Plants 
Administration for 1 year, which would 
give it an expiration date of June 30, 
1954, and that in the meantime we 
should make a full study of the entire 
subject and write adequate legislation 
covering both the dissolution of the RFC 
and also the provisions for small busi- 
ness loans and help to small business. 

As I recall, every member of the ad- 
ministration who testified recommended 
that kind of a procedure, and I was in 
hope that we might carry that out. As 
a matter of fact, our committee was 
working in that direction, and when we 
brought in the controls bill there was in 
that bill an amendment which would 
have provided for the extension of the 
SDPA for another year, and we thought 
we would have recommendations con- 
cerning the subject from the adminis- 
tration. It is well known that the Sen- 
ate declined to accept the conference 
report on the controls bill and sent it 
back to conference, but in the confer- 
ence which ensued a deadlock developed 
as between the conferees of the Senate 
and the House, and finally the best that 
could be done was to continue the SDPA 
only until the 31st of July, with the 
understanding that in the meantime the 
Banking and Currency Committee would 
td to draft a measure to cover the situa- 

on. 

So, Mr. President, as the distinguished 
present occupant of the chair knows, for 
he is a member of our committee, it has 
been in haste that this proposed legis- 
lation has been written. 

I think there are some real possibili- 
ties in connection with writing legisla- 
tion in this particular field. The distin- 
guished junior Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. ROBERTSON] has long been an ad- 
vocate of a program which would pro- 
vide for insuring small business loans. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
when the Senator from Alabama con- 
cludes, I shall ask the privilege of the 
floor to offer a substitute for title II of 
the pending bill. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The distinguished 
Senator from Virginia has done consid- 
erable work along that line, It was 
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only approximately 3 years ago that the 
RFC offered substantially the same kind 
of solution. 

I have offered and there are pending 
before the committee, 2 bills looking to 
a similar plan for 2 different kinds of 
loans, one for operating capital, and the 
other for the capital structure of an 
organization. The distinguished Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. Douctas], in con- 
junction with the distinguished Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], likewise 
has a bill pending before the committee. 
There are, as I recall, 8 different bills 
pertaining to small business legislation. 
I think it would have been much better 
if we had taken time really to explore 
the whole field and to ask the various 
government agencies to help us work 
out the rough spots in the proposed leg- 
islation, if rough spots are there. How- 
ever, we are confronted with a very 
realistic situation, namely, that we are 
near the end of this session of Congress 
and we are near the expiration date of 
the Small Defense Plants Administra- 
tion and are faced with the possibility 
of having no agency to hélp small busi- 
ness unless we accept the provisions of 
this bill. The House has already passed 
a similar measure; in fact, it has passed 
it twice. 

There are two important changes as 
between this bill and the House bill, and 
I desire to point out those changes, be- 
cause I believe they are significant. 

One is that the individual loan au- 
thority contained in the House bill has a 
limitation of $100,000. That contained 
in the Senate bill has a limitation of 
$200,000. 

Mr. President, I feel confident that 
the $200,000 limitation is not sufficient. 
I believe $300,000 would be much more 
realistic, even though there might never 
be a loan that would reach the full 
$300,000 limit. But certainly the time 
will come when many small businesses 
may need more than $200,000. 

Particularly is that true if they are 
to participate in the defense program 
and undertake defense contracts. As a 
matter of fact, Mr. President, I proposed 
in committee a change which I believe 
would have been better than setting a 
limit of $200,000, namely, to permit the 
Administrator to make loans up to 
$100,000 and then to provide that any 
loan in excess of that amount would 
have to receive the approval of the Ad- 
visory Board. The other two members 
of that Board would be the Secretary of 
the Treasury and the Secretary of Com- 
merce. It would seem to me that with 
some such provision as that the situ- 
ation would be adequately safeguarded. 

However, the $200,000 limit carried 
in the Senate bill is better than the 
$100,000. limitation in the House bill. I 
believe statistics show that, on the basis 
of loans which have been made, if 
there were a $300,000 limit, it would 
mean an average loan of $125,000. By 
the same token, I assume that with a 
$200,000 limitation, we could count on 
an average loan of $75,000. I do not 
believe that is sufficiently high. I be- 
lieve the ceiling should be increased. 

The second difference between the 
Senate bill and the House-approved bill 
relates to the Advisory Board. It will 
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be recalled that when the conference 
report on the Defense Production bill 
was before the Senate, many Senators 
objected to the provision relating to the 
Advisory Board, on the ground that it 
became not simply an advisory board, 
but actually a governing board. Instead 
of the governing authority being in the 
administrator, the authority was vested 
in a board, of which the administrator 
was not even the chairman; the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury was the chairman. 

In the pending bill, as has been so 
well explained today by the chairman. 
of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, the board is advisory, the ad- 
ministrator is chairman, and it is not 
intended in any way that the board 
shall administer the business of the 
agency or shall govern the agency it- 
self. I believe those two changes are 
significant and material, and make the 
Senate bill a decided improvement over 
the House bill. 

Much has been said today with refer- 
ence to continuing loans to public agen- 
cies. I regret very much that the bill 
requires the Secretary of the Treasury 
to liquidate that type of loan. Again, 
that was not contemplated. When the 
administration officials testified before 
our committee, or when they were talk- 
ing about possible liquidation of the 
RFC even a year hence, I asked that 
each function of RFC be named. Mr. 
Cravens, Administrator of the RFC, and 
Mr. Humphrey, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, were both on the stand at the same 
time, and, as I recall, they collaborated 
in naming nine different functions of 
RFC. The only function which was 
proposed to be eliminated was that of 
making the so-called business loans, or, 
as I believe they are sometimes referred 
to, section 3-A or section 4-A loans. 
That was the only type which was to be 
liquidated. 

I even asked the question, “If you are 
going to continue all the functions of 
RFC except this one, why abolish an 
agency that is already set up and is con- 
tinuing?” Nevertheless, they thought it 
would be well to abolish it, although 
recommending that the liquidation be 
deferred until sometime next year. 

Mr. President, I wish to offer a sug- 
gestion. Under the provision in the bill 
to liquidate RFC, and to transfer all its 
various functions to other agencies, some 
of them named in the bill, some of them 
left to the discretion of the President, I 
do not believe we need expect any sav- 
ing whatsoever, so far as expenses are 
concerned. Certainly we need expect no 
reduction in personnel. It will simply 
represent a diffusion of various functions 
which heretofore RFC has had within its 
own agency. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. With respect to the 
Senator’s last point, I suppose that, in 
the creation of a new agency, all the 
positions under the agency will be open 
for the appointment of new employees, 
not of employees now covered by their 
rights in the RFC. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Certainly that is 
true. I must admit that, so far as I am 
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concerned, there is a bit of confusion 
about the various jobs, so far as sched- 
ule A or schedule C are concerned. They 
have been subject to Executive orders of 
late, but surely a new agency contem- 
plates new jobs, and new opportunities 
to fill the jobs. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is cor- 
rect. Yet the functions to be performed 
by the new agency are identical with 
those performed by the RFC. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The bill provides 
that the same duties, obligations, re- 
sponsibilities, and functions shall be sim- 
ply transferred; and in some instances 
the agency to which they are to be trans- 
ferred is named. Under any circum- 
stances, the functions simply will be 
transferred to wherever the President 
sees fit to transfer them. The Senator 
from Arkansas is correct. As a matter 
of fact, I do not believe it could be found 
in the hearings on the measure that the 
administration itself claimed that any 
savings would be effected, either in per- 
sonnel or other expenditures. 

It is my understanding that some 
amendments are to be offered. The Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] has 
said he would offeran amendment. The 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. HUM- 
PHREY] has prepared an amendment. 
Therefore, I shall not take additional 
time of the Senate with reference to the 
measure. 

Mr. ROBERTSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. For what purpose? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wonder if the 
Senator from Virginia would permit me 
to offer an amendment which has been 
discussed previously, so that it can be 
voted up or down. Then we could pro- 
ceed to a discussion the amendment 
to be offered: by the Senator from Vir- 
ginia. I do not wish to interrupt the 
‘Senator from Virginia in his time, but 
I believe the amendment I shall offer 
has already been discussed. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Am I to under- 
stand the Senator from Minnesota pro- 
poses to offer an amendment which he 
will not discuss, or does he wish to dis- 
cuss it? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I have no inten- 
tion of discussing it any further. I have 
said all I can say about it. I have talked 
with the chairman of the committee, and 
I believe the Senate can vote the amend- 
ment up or down. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. My amendment 
would not be in order until so-called per- 
fecting amendments to any part of the 
bill had been acted on. My amendment 
is a substitute for title II. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. My amendment is 
a perfecting amendment in the sense 
that it relates to one part of the bill 


which I seek to change. It is not a sub- 


stitute; it perfects a provision of title I. 

Mr. ROBERTSON, I shall be very 
brief. - 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Very well. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, be- 
cause the bill has, to all intents and pur- 
poses, become a party matter, I have no 
illusions about changing any Republican 
votes. Therefore, I shall be very brief 
in explaining my objections to-title II, 
and in explaining my substitute, which 
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is more in keeping, in my opinion, with 
what the Republican Party started out to 
pa when it won the election last Novem- 

As the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Sparkman] has stated, we are not accom- 
plishing the objective of eliminating un- 
necessary expense by abolishing the RFC 
in title I of the bill, and then substituting 
what could prove to be a more expensive 
agency in title II. 

As I understood what was said in the 
campaign last fall, one of the basic Re- 
publican proposals was to achieve more 
economy in Government, to reduce the 
number of employees in Government, 
and to get away from the trend to pater- 
nalism in Government. Who would have 
thought that a party which had made 
‘those very fine and definite campaign 
promises would wish to create a new 
agency that would offer free manage- 
ment advice to any businessman who de- 
sired to know what Government experts, 
so-called, thought about his business? 
The Government could send experts to 
study the businessman’s system of ac- 
counting. Maybe they would say it was 
good; perhaps they could improve it. 
They would study his assembly line to 
see if it was good or not good. They 
might investigate as to whether his em- 
‘ployees belonged to a labor union or did 
not belong to one. They might make a 
study of his labor relations or public rela- 
tions. 

Mr. President, I am proud of Virginia, 
of course; but I do not flatter myself 
that Virginia is essentially different from 
any other State. In fact, many other 
States are a great deal richer than we 
are. Virginia is now about 50 percent 
agricultural and 50 -industrialized. 
There are good bankers in Virginia, but 
certainly there is in Virginia no $6 billion 
bank, as there is in New York City. Vir- 
ginia has no $7 billion or $8 billion bank 
such as there is in California. I doubt if 
we have banks as rich as some of those 
in the State of my very highly esteemed 
friend from Connecticut [Mr. BusH]. 
The State of Connecticut is small in 
area; but I understand that shortly it 
will put $300 million into a toli road, be- 
cause so many people are traveling in 
and out of Connecticut that the existing 
roads cannot carry all the traffic. It is 
believed that if Connecticut spends $300 
million on a toll road the people will vol- 
untarily use the road and pay sufficient 
tolls to pay off its cost. I understand 
Connecticut expects to get a little Fed- 
eral money; but it is entitled to some 
Federal money anyway. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. No Federal money is in- 
volved. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I stand corrected. 
I understood that we were going to per- 
mit the State of Connecticut to use 
some of its Federal aid money on this 
particular road. Otherwise Federal aid 
money could not be used on a toll road. 

Mr. BUSH. I do not wish to delay the 
Senator from Virginia, but, of course, 
the regular amount of Federal aid money 
will go to Connecticut, whatever its an- 
nual share is. However, very little of 
that can be used in connection with the 
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excellent project which the Senator from 
Virginia has so generously described. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. None of it can be 
used for that purpose unless Congress 
specifically authorizes Federal aid money 
to be spent on a toll road. That is what 
the Senator from Virginia had in mind, 
He was merely bragging about Con- 
necticut, which is so prosperous, has so 
many people, and so much business and 
traffic that its present fine system of 
highways is not adequate. The proposed 
toll road is to be only about 100 or 125 
miles long, but it is to be a superduper“ 
highway. 

I do not find in Virginia any over- 
whelming demand from small business 
for the Government to establish the 
kind of new agency to be created by the 
pending bill. I do not find that small 
business in Virginia wants the Govern- 
ment to come forward and tell it how to 
operate. Small-business men in Vir- 
ginia inform me that, “The best help 
Congress can give us is to cut down our 
taxes. We do not want any experts 
from the Small Business Administration 
trying to tell us how to make the 50 
cents we have left after taxes go as far 
as the 75 cents we used to have in our 
pockets before taxes.” 

This bill does not reach that issue at 
all. I grant that there may be a need 
for long-term capital. The Senator 
from Virginia is proposing to meet that 
need without one penny of expense to 
the Federal Government; by merely 
broadening the lending and guarantee- 
ing power of the Federal Reserve banks, 
provision for which has been on the 
statute booksfor many years. The Sen- 
ator from Virginia would authorize the 
Federal Reserve Board to underwrite the 
loan of any chartered bank, whether a 
member bank or not, up to 90 percent. 
That would not cost the Federal Gov- 
ernment one red cent. 

It is true that the proposal of the 
Senator from Virginia does not provide 
for disaster loans. Under the terms of 
the pending bill as proposed to be 
amended, the new agency would borrow 
$250 million for other kinds of loans and 
$25 million for disaster loans. 

The Farmers’ Home Administration 
has the power to make disaster loans to 
farmers. The Federal Housing Admin- 
istration has the power to make disaster 
loans. The President can make disaster 
loans from his emergency fund. These 
are all in addition to the RFC. 

But along comes a new administration, 
which acts like the man who built a 
smokehouse, and, in order to keep the 
rats out of the smokehouse, cut two 
holes in the door. When someone asked 
him, “Why cut two holes in the door?” 
he replied that one was for the cat and 
the other for the kittens. 

Now we are to have the farmers re- 
ceiving aid from the Department of Agri- 
culture; others receiving aid from the 
Housing Administration; and the kit- 
tens are to be taken care of under the 
new disaster-loan proposal. So the 
Senator from Virginia does not feel that 
he is unmindful of the need to relieve 
disaster when he does not incorporate in 
his amendment a substitute for the dis- 
aster-loan program of the RFC, which 
will be abolished, according to the bill 
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introduced on several occasions by the 
senior Senator from Virginia IMr. 
Byrn], who is joined by the junior Sen- 
ator from Virginia, the Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. Bricker], and other Mem- 
bers of the Senate who for a long time 
have supported such a proposal. This 
is the first time we have had a real 
chance to have it enacted into law. 

Before I offer a substitute which I 
think is better than title II, I wish very 
briefly to point out several things in the 
bill which I do not consider to be very 
good. Let us start on page 24, in line 21: 

The Administration may establish such 
branch offices in other places in the United 
States as may be determined by the Admin- 
istrator of the Administration. 


What does that mean by way of ex- 
pense? That means that the new agency 
will go into every State in the Union. It 
may establish a branch office wherever it 
pleases. That goes far beyond what the 
RFC has ever done—assuming that the 
Administration would want to do it. It 
will be recalled that the great political 
philosopher, Thomas Jefferson, when 
suggestions were made about changes 
in the Constitution, and the statement 
was made that certain powers would not 
be abused, said: 

In questions of power, then, let no more 
be heard of confidence in man, but bind him 
down from mischief by the chains of the 
Constitution. 


Why should we want to create a new 
agency and authorize it to establish as 
many branch offices as it pleases all over 
the Nation, if we do not expect the 
agency to exercise such power? It will 
not do it under the limitations of this 
bill for the first 2 years, because it will 
wish to make a showing in the first 
2 years so that it may be continued. Let 
no one think that this bill is meant to be 
a 2-year proposition. The real intent of 
this bill is set forth in the Hill bill, which 
the House passed. That intent is indefi- 
nite tenure, 

Fortunately, there were some like- 
minded members in our committee who 
could not bring themselves to the crea- 
tion for the first time in the history of 
the Nation of a lending agency with in- 
definite tenure. So at the last minute 
the distinguished Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Bus! offered an amend- 
ment, which I and other Senators gladly 
supported, to establish a limitation of 
2 years at the beginning of the new 
agency so that we may see how it 
operates. 

In the meantime, as the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] has said, let 
us study the entire problem to see if this 
is the best answer. The amendment 
offered by the Senator from Connecticut 
was a good amendment. It helped the 
bill a great deal, and I was glad to 
support it. 

According to the language on page 25 
of the bill, the new agency can borrow 
$275 million from the Treasury. Does 
the Treasury have a pot full of gold on 
top of the money bags waiting to be 
handed out to those who think they are 
in need? Is Congress to say, “Let this 
friend have so much and let that friend 
have so much”? The Treasury has just 
finished one fiscal year by going more 
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than $9 billion in the red. What does 
“going in the red” mean? For the 
benefit of the few who may read the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and who do not 
know what “going in the red” means, 
let me explain. It means that the 
Government had to borrow more than 
$9 billion to meet its obligations. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. BYRD], in a news release 
published on Sunday, predicted that by 
next June the Treasury will be $10 billion 
more in the red provided we do not cut 
many taxes or let many taxes expire 
automatically. Otherwise we may go 
$14 billion or $15 billion in the red, he 
pointed out. 

So when we provide that the agency 
can borrow $275 million it means that, 
the Treasury will have to borrow $10 bil- 
lion plus $275 million, because that is the 
only way in which the Treasury can let 
the new agency have its working capital. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Virginia yield for a 
question? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. 
question. 

Mr. MORSE. In view of the excellent 
statement made by the senior Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], and published 
in the New York Times of yesterday, 
which earlier today I placed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, does the junior Sen- 
ator from Virginia share my alarm over 
the report that the United States Treas- 
ury is thinking about asking Congress to 
raise the statutory debt limit from $275 
billion to $290 billion? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I do not know how 
much alarm the junior Senator from 
Oregon has expressed, but I could not 
express too much alarm. It is a very 
alarming situation. I deplore the fact 
that men not of good will control the 
Kremlin and the most powerful military 
nation in the world, and that they are 
constantly threatening to carry out the 
Lenin-Stalin theory of world conquest. 
Consequently, as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, the junior 
Senator from Virginia is forced, from the 
standpoint of prudence and national de- 
fense to vote for a military establish- 
ment far larger than he would consider 
doing but for that type of emergency. 

That is what we cannot help doing if 
we want to prevent having our brains 
beaten out. Therefore let us look at 
some things that we can prevent. As 
the Senator from Oregon so well says, it 
is a very alarming situation that we 
should now be faced with the possibility 
of increasing the $275 billion debt limit. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator said he did 
not know how much alarm the Senator 
from Oregon had expressed. I talked at 
some length on Saturday afternoon, and 
I indicated that my alarm was so great, 
and I believe it so important that we not 
increase the national debt, that if a suf- 
ficient number of my colleagues will join 
with me, when any request to increase 
the national debt comes before the Sen- 
ate, Congress will be in session until De- 
cember, and by December 31 such a bill 
will still not have been passed. 


I yield for a 
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Mr. ROBERTSON. I thank the Sen- 
ator for his comment. 

I move on to page 26. I shall be very 
brief in my comments. On page 26 the 
bill creates the position of administrator. 
The Administrator is to receive a salary 
of $17,500 a year, which is more than is 
received by the Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board, the Chairman of the 
FDIC, the Comptroller General, and 
some other high officials. Of course, we 
do not count, but it is more than Sen- 
ators receive, and much more than is 
paid the heads of many of the other 
long-established Government agencies, 
who hold great responsibilities in govern- 
ment. 

Of course, he will have some deputy 
administrators to assist him, and they 
will be paid as much as a Senator is 
paid, namely, $15,000. Of course, a Sen- 
ator is paid only $12,500 in salary, plus 
a $2,500 expense account, which is now 
taxable. 

Going to page 27 of the bill, the 
Administrator is authorized to have as 
many civil service employees as he be- 
lieves necessary. The Civil Service Com- 
mission, of course, will have to pass on 
the amount of their pay, according to 
what their work is rated to be. 

The Senator from Alabama pointed 
out that it was the practice of RFC to 
make many large loans, in order to carry 
the small loans, because they always lost 
money on the small loans. The new 
agency cannot be a profitable agency, 
with its many employees and its field and 
regional offices. It is bound to go into 
the hole. It cannot make a profit, even 
if it makes $200,000 loans. Investiga- 
tions of the RFC showed that it started 
going into the hole after a great deal of 
pressure had been brought upon it and 
it stopped making large loans. Last year 
RFC had 3,100 effiployees, and they were 
making fewer loans than they had em- 
ployees. They were making relatively 
few small loans, and they were losing 
money hand over fist. 

Another provision of the bill permits 
the Administrator to engage experts 
temporarily, and such experts would not 
come under civil service. At first it was 
provided that they could serve 1 year. 
Under pressure we reduced the term to 
6 months. We thought that if we did 
not make the $50-a-day jobs too attrac- 
tive, we would probably save some 
money. That is an improvement over 
the way in which the bill was originally 
drawn. 

I go now to page 34 of the bill. I call 
attention to the fact that the agency can 
enter into contracts with the United 
States Government and any department, 
agency, or officer thereof having pro- 
curement powers obligating the admin- 
istration to furnish articles, equipment, 
supplies, or materials to the Govern- 
ment. 

That provision is now contained in the 
Small Defense Plants Administration 
Act, but, so far as I know, it has been 
used only twice. In my opinion, it 
should not have been included in that 
act, and it should not be included in 
the pending bill. I do not see any need 
for establishing a new agency which can 
make contracts with the Government 
and then sublet the contracts to others. 
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On page 35 of the bill—I have already 
mentioned this point in my opening 
statement—the administration is au- 
thorized to provide technical and man- 
agerial aids to small-business concerns, 
but not limited to cost accounting, meth- 
ods of financing, business insurance, and 
so forth. 

Virginia is an average State, and our 
small-business men do not want experts 
from Washington to tell them those 
things. They want us to keep expenses 
down, balance the budget, and reduce 
taxes, and they will solve their account- 
ing problems. 

Mr. President, I promised to be brief, 
and I fear that I have overstated my 
case and that I have not been as brief 
as I had intended to be. I wish to enu- 
merate briefly the provisions of my sub- 
stitute. 

The first section of S. 2021 and I am 
offering the bill, with the exception of 
the last title of the bill, which relates to 
RFC, and that is taken care of by title I 
of the pending bill—is an amendment to 
the existing section 13 (b) of the Federal 
Reserve Act. 

Subsection (a) of the proposed new 
section 13b authorizes the Federal Re- 
serve banks to guarantee chartered 
banking institutions against loss on, and 
to make commitments to purchase and 
thereafter to purchase from chartered 
banking institutions, certain loans made 
to business enterprises. Such loans 
must—and these are some safeguards— 

First, have a maturity of not more 
than 10 years; second, be of such sound 
value or so secured as reasonably to as- 
sure repayment; third, be made to a 
business enterprise which is unable to 
obtain requisite financing on a reason- 
able basis from the usual sources; and 
fourth, be made for the purpose of assist- 
ing, expediting, or maintaining the pro- 
duction of goods or services necessary’ 
to meet military or defense require- 
ments, or essential civilian requirements 
for necessities. . 

In the opinion of the Senator from 
Virginia that is as far as we ought to go 
in furnishing working capital. So long 
as the Nation remains in the unsettled 
condition of a cold war and a huge mili- 
tary establishment, let us help small 
firms obtain working capital for such 
contracts, or for necessary contracts if 
there are shortages in the case of some 
of the necessities of life. 

But when the Government is buying 
and storing many hundreds of millions 
of pounds of butter under the price- 
support program, why should the Gov- 
ernment, through one of its agencies, 
help a new creamery get started? Cer- 
tainly that would not be necessary. On 
the other hand, if there is need for the 
making of a loan to permit the establish- 
ment of a new business or the expansion 
of an old one, in order to care for a 
situation involving a shortage of certain 
consumer goods, that would be different. 

Mr. President, the maximum guaran- 
ty or commitment to purchase may not 
exceed 90 percent of the unpaid balance 
of any loan. z 

Subsection (b) of the proposed section 
13b limits the aggregate amount of 
guaranties, commitments to purchase, 
and purchases by all Federal Reserve 
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banks, outstanding or held at any time, 
to the amount of the combined surplus 
of the Federal Reserve banks at such 
time. Loans, or commitments to pur- 
chase loans, in the case of any borrower 
may be made only if the aggregate 
amount of loans to such borrower, which 
are guaranteed or purchased at least 
in part, or with respect to which com- 
mitments to purchase are made, do not 
exceed $100,000. 

Subsection (c) of the proposed section 
13b provides that. the authority of the 
Federal Reserve bank to make guaranties 
or commitments under this section shall 
terminate on June 30, 1958, but such 
termination does not affect the power 
of any Federal Reserve bank to carry 
out its guaranties or commitments en- 
tered into prior to that date. 

Subsection (d) of the proposed section 
13b makes the provisions of section 24 of 
the Federal Reserve Act (relating to 
certain restrictions and limitations on 
real-estate loans by national banks) 
inapplicable to loans which are subject 
to guaranty, or commitment to purchase, 
by a Federal Reserve bank under sec- 
tion 13b. 

Subsection (e) of the proposed section 
13b directs each Federal Reserve bank 
to pay to the United States, within 60 
days after the enactment of the amend- 
ment, the aggregate amount which the 
Treasury has heretofore paid to the bank 
under section 13b, as it existed prior to 
the amendment. Such payment shall 
constitute a full discharge of any obli- 
gation of the bank to the United States 
arising out of subsection (e) of section 
13b, as it existed prior to the amend- 
ment. Any balance of funds set aside 
in the Treasury for payments under this 
section, as it existed prior to the amend- 
ment, would be covered into miscella- 
neous receipts. However, each Federal 
Reserve bank may carry out, or protect 
its interests under any agreement made 
in carrying on operations under this sec- 
tion, as it existed prior to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I now offer the follow- 
ing amendment to Senate bill 1523: On 
page 23, strike out all of title I, and 
insert new text. 

It is not necessary to have the amend- 
ment read at this time; in fact, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be waived, because the 
amendment constitutes the exact lan- 
guage of Senate bill 2021, with the 
exception of the last paragraph dealing 
with abolishing the RFC. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Virginia that the reading of the 
amendment be waived? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment lie on the table until the 
appropriate time for its consideration, 
namely, until action nas been taken on 
all the perfecting amendments. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Indiana will state it. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Have all the per- 
fecting amendments been acted upon? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is the 
understanding of the Chair that the 
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Senator from Minnesota [Mr. HUM- 
PHREY] has a perfecting amendment, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have asked the legislative drafting serv- 
ice to help prepare a perfecting amend- 
ment, but it is not quite ready. 

I understand that the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FuLsricHt] wishes to 
speak, 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, does 
the distinguished Senator from Virginia 
expect the Senate to vote on an amend- 
ment that has never been read or 
printed? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Virginia has asked unani- 
mous consent that the reading of the 
amendment be waived. Of course the 
amendment will be printed in the RECORD, 

Is there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, let me ask, as a 
matter of information, how we are to 
know about the amendment. As I un- 
derstand, it has not been read and has 
not been printed. Are we expected to 
vote on the amendment at some time this 
afternoon? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. In view of the 
fact that the amendment is the same as 
the text of Senate’ bill 2021, with the ex- 
ception of the last paragraph abolishing 
the RFC, I thought it would not be nec- 
essary to have the amendment read at 
this time. 

Mr. LANGER. The amendment is 
printed; is it? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. It is printed as 
the text of Senate bill 2021. Of course, 
the amendment will be printed in the 
Record when it is offered. But since 
there is available to every Senator a 
printed copy of Senate bill 2021, I did not 
think it necessary to have the amend- 
ment read at this time. As I have said, 
the amendment constitutes the text of 
Senate bill 2021, with the exception of 
the last paragraph. That bill was 
printed some weeks ago. For that reason, 
I did not ask to have the amendment 
read at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Virginia that 
the reading of the amendment at this 
time be waived, but that the amendment 
be printed in the Recorp, and be consid- 
ered following consideration of the per- 
fecting amendments? 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment submitted by Mr. 
ROBERTSON is as follows: 

On page 23, strike out all of title II and 
insert: 

“Section 13b of the Federal Reserve Act 
(U. S. C., title 12, sec. 352a) is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“*Sec. 13b. (a) Subject to such limita- 
tions, restrictions, and regulations as the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System may prescribe, any Federal Reserve 
bank may guarantee any chartered banking 
institution against loss of principal or in- 
terest on, or may make a commitment to pur- 
chase and thereafter purchase from a char- 
tered banking institution, any loan made to 
a business enterprise and having a maturity 
of not more than 10 years which is of such 
sound yalue or so secured as reasonably to 
assure repayment, when it appears to the 
satisfaction of such Federal Reserve -bank 
that (1) the business enterprise is unable to 
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obtain requisite financial assistance on a 
reasonable basis from the usual sources, and 
(2) such loan is required for the purpose of 
assisting, expediting, or maintaining the 
production of goods or services necessary to 
meet military or defense requirements, or 
essential civilian requirements for necessi- 
ties. No Federal Reserve bank under this 
section shall guarantee or make a commit- 
ment to purchase more than 90 per centum 
of the unpaid balance of any loan. 

“*(b) The aggregate amount of guaranties 
and commitments of the Federal Reserve 
banks under this section outstanding at any 
one time, together with the amount of loans 
acquired thereunder and held by them at the 
same time, shall not exceed the combined 
surplus of the Federal Reserve banks at such 
time; and loans shall be guaranteed, and 
commitments to purchase loans shall be 
made, in the case of any borrower, only if 
the aggregate amount of loans to such bor- 
rower, which are guaranteed or purchased at 
least in part, or with respect to which com- 
mitments to purchase are made, by any Fed- 
eral Reserve bank under this section, do not 
exceed $100,000. 

e) No Federal Réserve bank shall make 
any guaranty or commitment under this 
section after June 30, 1958, but this shall 
not affect the power of any Federal Reserve 
bank to disburse funds under, or carry out, 
any guaranty or commitment made pur- 
suant to this section prior to or on such 
date, or to take any action deemed by it to 
be necessary to preserve or protect its in- 
terests in any amounts advanced or paid out 
in carrying on operations under this section. 

“*(d) Any loan by a national banking 
association any part of which is subject to 
@ guaranty or commitment to purchase by 
a Federal Reserve bank pursuant to this sec- 
tion shall not be subject to the restrictions 
or limitations on real estate loans prescribed 
in section 24 of the Federal Reserve Act, 
as amended. 

e) Within 60 days after the enactment 
of this amendment, each Federal Reserve 
bank shall pay to the United States the 
aggregate amount which the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury has heretofore paid to such bank 
under the provisions of this section as here- 
tofore existing; and such payment shall con- 
stitute a full discharge of any obligation 
or liability of the Federal Reserve bank to 
the United States or to the Secretary of the 
Treasury arising out of subsection (e) of 
this section as heretofore existing or out of 
any agreement thereunder. The amounts re- 
paid to the United States pursuant to this 
section and any remaining balance of the 
funds set aside in the Treasury for payments 
under this section as heretofore existing 
shall be covered into miscellaneous receipts. 
Each Federal Reserve bank shall continue to 
have power to carry out, or to protect its 
interest under, any agreement heretofore 
made in carrying on operations under this 
section as heretofore existing.“ 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alabama will state it. 

Mr, SPARKMAN. Of course when the 
amendment is offered, it will be read, or 
any Senator could ask that it be read 
at that time; is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is the 
understanding of the Chair that the 
Senator from Virginia asked that the 
amendment be printed in the Recorp, 
but not be read at this time. Of course 
it can be read later, after action on the 
perfecting amendments. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Yes; at that time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
wish to speak briefly on the bill itself, 
rather than on an amendment to it. 
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I have had considerable interest in 
the RFC. Of course, as the Senate 
knows, I am not in favor of abolishing 
the RFC. 

When I read the pending bill, I find 
that the RFC will not be abolished; in 
fact, much of the text of the bill is iden- 
tical with the text of the existing RFC 
legislation or with sections of the bill 
recommended by the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee as an amendment 
to existing legislation dealing with the 
RFC. 


Of course I am in favor of title II or 
of the activities which are included un- 
der that title. 

However, I am not in favor of the pro- 
posed procedure of pretending to abol- 
ish—at least, the bill gives that appear- 
ance—an agency which L believe has 
been a great success, and then at the 
same time creating a new agency to do 
the same thing. That seems to me to be 
a very inefficient method of procedure. 

As everyone knows, the RFC was es- 
tablished approximately 20 years ago, 
under a Republican administration. In- 
stead of now taking the attitude that 
the RFC has been a failure, it seems to 
me that Senators on the other side of 
the aisle should be proud of the success 
of the RFC. Those Senators should 
take that attitude, I believe, both be- 
cause the Republicans were the authors 
of the bill creating that agency and be- 
cause it has contributed to solving many 
of the problems arising out of the great 
depression of the late twenties and early 
thirties. 

So this feature of the bill puzzles and 
distresses me very much, for I have a 
feeling that in some way I am respon- 
sible for the present move to abolish the 
RFC, whereas my purpose in having an 
investigation made of the RFC was to 
have the RFC continued and greatly im- 
proved in its operations, for the benefit 
of the country. 

However, I find that at this time, be- 
cause of some representations regard- 
ing possible maladministration of the 
RFC, it is proposed to abolish the entire 
agency. Although I feel badly about 
having done anything which might con- 
tribute to the move to abolish the RFC, 
at the same time I think that the work 
done by the Subcommittee on the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, does 
not justify abolishing the RFC, but calls 
for continuing it, with such changes as 
may be necessary in order that its con- 
tinuation shall be merited. 

Many misstatements have been made 
about the RFC, and there has been much 
misapprehension about it. 

In connection with the study which 
our subcommittee made over a period of 
2 years, we employed one of the best 
accounting firms in the United States, 
namely, Price, Waterhouse & Co. We 
used one of its best men. By means of 
special action taken by the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, our sub- 
committee was authorized to employ that 
firm because it is especially qualified to 
make such a study. It is employed by 
many of the most important agencies of 
the Government, such as the Navy, the 
Army, and other agencies which had to 


do with very complicated accounting 
matters. 
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I asked the representative of that firm, 
Mr. Herz, a very fine man, to do his very 
best to analyze exactly the results of the 
operations of the RFC—in other words, 
to ascertain whether that agency had 
cost the taxpayers of the United States 
anything; and if so, how much. 

The record shows that as of that 
time—I have not examined the figures 
for the more recent operations—the RFC 
had accumulated a surplus, above its 
losses, of approximately $600 million. 
We ordered it to repay, and it did repay, 
into the Treasury all of that amount 
except approximately $250 million, which 
had been advanced as capital. 

I asked Mr. Herz to analyze and as- 
certain every possible cost which could 
fairly be allocated against the RFC— 
for instance, interest on the capital ad- 
vanced, which had been interest free. 
Under the policy of Congress, interest 
had never been charged against the 
funds used by the RFC. That policy 
was applied to many agencies; for in- 
stance, my colleagues will recall that 
the FDIC was never required to pay in- 
terest on the funds advanced to it. We 
advanced it funds in the form of capital, 
and it did not have to pay interest on 
them. However, later that policy was 
changed. The Banking and Currency 
Committee authorized the change. As 
a result, that agency was required to pay 
interest on its capital. That was done 
in order to make the agency as nearly 
self-supporting as possible. 

I asked Mr. Herz to go into that mat- 
ter as thoroughly as he could, to see 
whether any item had been overlooked 
and to see whether any legitimate argu- 
ment could be made to the effect that 
the agency had cost the taxpayers of 
the United States anything. 

After a very close study, he told the 
committee that he thought it was safe 


and conservative to say that, at the very 


least, the RFC had broken even—in 
other words, that it had not cost the 
taxpayers anything. That allowed for 
the use of all the accumulated surplus— 
the amount which is shown on the books 
of the RFC as a surplus—to be applied 
to any losses which might occur in con- 
nection with the outstanding loans. The 
fact is that in many cases the RFC made 
very substantial profits. It not only col- 
lected its regular interest on loans, but 
in the course of its business operations, 
as in all financial institutions, it has 
had to take over some very large prop- 
erties. 

I remember one case in particular, in 
New York City, in the late thirties, it had 
to take over a very large real estate op- 
eration. If I recall correctly, it finally 
ended up making a profit of $10 million, 
$20 million, or $30 million, in the liquida- 
tion of that property. That profit was 
made after inflation took place, and the 
price of real estate went up very sub- 
stantially. But there have been other 
instances. 

Something has been said about the 
bad loans. Of course the RFC had bad 
loans. There is no bank in the country 
that has not had bad loans; but banks 
do not make a practice of publishing it 
in the newspapers when they have a bad 
loan. One never hears about the bad 
loans of the banks. The banks ordi- 
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narily write them off, charging them 
against their profits; which, of course, is 
in accordance with proper and accepted 
methods. That would have happened 
in the case of the RFC, had the Congress 
itself not authorized the study, and had 
not our committee gone into the affairs of 
the RFC, not to liquidate it, but to im- 
prove it, to clean it up, and to reform its 
practices, particularly to reform the 
structure or form of its administration. 
The Senate will recall that we did just 
that. We abolished the Board and pro- 
vided for an administrator; and we gave 
considerable attention to the principles 
to be used in granting loans. 

Applying the experience of those en- 
gaged in banking or in business, what 
sense would it make to abolish an agency 
which has had a long experience, which 
has profited by its mistakes, as I know 
the RFC did, which has developed a very 
highly qualinfied and skilled corps of 
Officials to administer it, and create an 
entirely new business? Anyone who has 
started a new business, such as a new 
bank in a town or a store, or any other 
mercantile business, knows that in the 
early stages of such a business mistakes 
are bound to be made, and during that 
period it is very difficult to avoid them. 

Mr. President, I have been corrected. 
I should have stated, if I did not do so, 
that the amount which has been paid 
back into the Treasury from accumu- 
lated net income as $356 million, in- 
stead of $606 million. In any event, if 
we take all the accumulated reserve and 
apply to it any possible—certainly prob- 
able—losses on the outstanding loans, 
the RFC would still not show a deficit. 
In other words, it has been self-support- 
ing from the very beginning. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Delaware. 3 

Mr. WILLIAMS. When the Senator 
speaks of the RFC as having been self- 
supporting or as having made money, is 
he speaking of it as a unit, and is he 
speaking of its overall operations, or is 
he merely speaking of the fact that it 
made money, perhaps, on one phase of 
its operations? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am glad the 
Senator brought up that point. Of 
course, as to its overall operations, the 
Senator will recall that during the war 
the Congress directed the RFC to pay 
subsidies. We directed it to pay a sub- 
sidy for meat, let us say, or for copper, 
or for the production of any other item; 
and it did so. Of course, that is not 
being considered in these figures. 
Then, after it had gone through the war, 
we ordered it to pay for certain mate- 
rials in support of the war effort. We 
then authorized it to cancel $11 billion, 
as I recall the amount. That is some- 
thing else. I certainly am not talking 
about that when I am talking about the 
business loans. What I am talking 
about has reference to the business-loan 
operations, which would be continued 
under the pending measure, under an- 
other name. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I agree with the 
Senator, all of them should not be placed 
in the same category. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. No, not at all. I 
thought that was understood. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Some people of the 
country might be under the delusion that 
the RFC had made money; but the net 
effect of all the operations of the RFC 
should be taken into consideration. In 
carrying out the instructions of the Con- 
gress with respect to various enterprises, 
it has been shown that the RFC lost a 
total of $11 billion or $12 billion. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes; but that is 
entirely beside the point. Through a 
misunderstanding, I think that has been 
appealed to as a reason why the RFC 
should be abolished. To me it is utter 
nonsense. We could have ordered any- 
body else to pay it. We could have 
made a direct appropriation of money 
and said, “Here, spend it.” We could 
have ordered the Treasury or any other 
Department to do it. Of course, I am 
not taking that into consideration. I 
am not at all saying that the RFC made 
a profit of $11 billion out of its opera- 
tions including the payment of sub- 
sidies for the support of various indus- 
tries which we wished to support dur- 
ing the war. What I am saying relates, 
of course, only to its business-lending 
function, which is the function that is 
being continued under title II of the 
pending bill. 

Everyone who has been in the bank- 
ing business knows that a bank, during 
the course of its existence, builds up 
reserves against future losses. A bank 
expects to have losses, just as the RFC 
had losses. Everyone knows also that 
a bank which has had a long record of 
success over a period of 20 years is in 
a much better position to continue suc- 
cessfully than a new bank, begun from 
scratch, without any experience, without 
any reserves against losses, without any 
business on its books, and without any 
tried principles to guide it in the making 
of loans. 

One of the most beneficial things 
resulting from the study by the com- 
mittee, I think, had to do with the criti- 
cism of the principles which had been 
followed, and under the directions to the 
RFC not to make loans of certain types, 
and to make loans in other cases. It was 
a process of refinement of principles. 
So I say the only sound attitude to take 
is that if we wish to abolish the RFC 
altogether, as I understood the position 
of the senior Senator from Virginia to 
be, then we ought to abolish it. If we 
are to continue a similar operation, it 
then makes no sense to abolish it and 
to continue it in another form. It seems 
to me that would be a very inefficient 
way to proceed, 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD. The pending bill, which 
has been reported by the committee, 
would abolish the RFC so far as busi- 
ness loans are concerned. Is that not 
correct? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. What is meant by 
title II, in which there is an authoriza- 
tion of business loans up to $200,000? 

Mr. BYRD. What I am in favor of is 
abolishing the RFC. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is all I under- 
stood the Senator to be in favor of. 
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Mr. BYRD. The bill which I intro- 
duced had nothing to do with small- 


business loans. 
Mr. FULBRIGHT. TI think that is 
what I said. I think I said the posi- 


tion of the Senator from Virginia, which 
is to abolish the whole thing and have 
it no more, is at least a logical position. 

Mr. BYRD. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not agree with 
that position, but it is a logical one. 
It is much more logical than the posi- 
tion represented by the pending bill. I 
was not seeking to identify the Senator 
from Virginia with this bill. I simply 
said that the bill he introduced last 
year, as I recalled, was for the straight - 
out purpose of abolishing the business- 
lending feature of the RFC, which is to 
be transferred to other agencies. That 
is a logical position. The Senator is 
against assistance by the Government, 
or by a Government agency, to business. 

Mr. BYRD. I have not said I was 
against it. The RFC started on the 
premise that there would be bank par- 
ticipation. It then quickly got away 
from that and made enormous loans 
without any bank participation. Take 
the Kaiser-Frazer loan, for instance. In 
1945 that loan amounted to $89 million: 
There was no bank participation in con- 
nection with that loan. 

The Senator from Arkansas was a 
member of the committee when former 
President Hoover testified before the 
committee as to the abolition of the RFC, 
and I think his testimony should be given 
some weight, because the RFC originated 
in his administration. He gave a long 
list of loans to distilleries, to hotels, and 
one to the Hal Roach Studies, Inc., 
amounting to $1,292,000. The United 
Distilleries Corp. received a loan of $331,- 
000, and other such loans are listed. It 
is to that kind of business loans I am 
objecting. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The purpose of our 
study was to bring about the revocation 
of many of such loans as the Senator has 
mentioned. I think the Senator will re- 
member that in the case of the Kaiser- 
Frazer loan I objected to it before it was 
made, and there was quite a controversy 
with Mr. Kaiser in the press concern- 
ing it. 

I know of no banking institution in 
which I could not find some loans the 
Senator and I would agree were bad 
loans. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT.. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I want to say to the 
Senator from Arkansas that not only 
did we object to the Kaiser-Frazer loan, 
but we sent for representatives of that 
corporation on more than one occasion 
to come before the committte and try 
to straighten it out. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator from 
South Carolina is quite correct. There 
were two major Kaiser loans. One was 
the loan to the steel plant, which is an 
entirely different one and one which has 
been repaid. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I was not speaking 
of that loan. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The other was to 
the Kaiser-Frazer Motor Co. That was 
the one to which I objected at the time. 
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Mr. MAYBANK. And to which the 
entire committee objected. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 

The attitude of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia, with which I disagree, is logical 
in the sense that it is clear cut. The 
Senator does not wish to sponsor any 
business loans. I would infer from what 
he has said that perhaps bank partici- 
pation loans are acceptable. As a mat- 
ter of fact, a very large percentage of 
RFC loans in recent years, and from the 
beginning, have been participation loans. 
It is a very good system. I thoroughly 
approve of it. I know the RFC has done 
a great deal of good. I know it has done 
good in my State and in all the States 
outside the great metropolitan North- 
east, where a great amount of capital is 
available. I know that much of that 
capital has been siphoned out of my 
State and out of North Dakota and 
South Dakota and other States, and I 
know that money is not available to 
small-business men and industries in 
many other States. I have seen small- 
business men try to get some money, but 
it was impossible to get it on any reason- 
able terms. 

I know positively that the RFC has 
contributed as much as has any other 
Government agency to the building up 
of industry in what I would call rela- 
tively undeveloped States. I can think 
of no more beneficial agency for what 
it has cost the taxpayers, because it has 
cost the taxpayers nothing. There are 
agencies for which we appropriate from 
the taxpayers’ money. I am referring to 
the TVA and the REA. For some reason 
we are abolishing the RFC. I remember 
the committee thoroughly approved of 
the study.we made, as did the Senate and 
the press, but we are now faced with this 
bill which provides for abolishing the 
RFC. Of course, the bill does not abolish 
it. That is what bothers me. I am very 
reluctant to vote for the bill. It creates 
a Small Business Administration to do 
what the RFC has been doing. I am in 
@ very embarrassing spot in voting for 
this bill, 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I should like to have 
the opinion of the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas on this question: Would 
the REA be able to obtain a loan of four 
or five or six million dollars, under the 
provisions of this bill? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Not in my opinion; 
no. 
Mr. LANGER. To what source will 
the REA go if it cannot get money from 
the RFC? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The REA gets 
money by direct appropriation to the 
REA Administration, as I understand. 

Mr. LANGER. I invite the Senator’s 
attention to the fact that in North Da- 
kota money was needed for building 
rural transmission lines, and some of the 
cooperatives got together to build a big 
steam plant—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Oh. I was think- 
ing of the regular REA lines which are 
financed from the REA Administration’s 
money. Ina case such as that which the 
Senator has cited they will not be able 
to get money under this bill, The only 
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way they can get if is through an ap- 
plication to the REA itself. I thought 
the Senator was referring to the regular 
REA co-op line program. 

I can cite several cases in my own 
State. There are small industrial con- 
cerns there which are growing and 
which have had a very good record. They 
are small, but there are no financial in- 
stitutions in Arkansas to serve them. 
They are not permitted under the law to 
make loans of $500,000 or $1 million. 
They are not large enough to fioat a bond 
issue on the New York Stock Exchange. 
No one would want to bother with them 
there. Our record in Arkansas has been 
extremely good as to repayments. It 
compares very favorably with any pri- 
vate financial institutions. I would say 
that the record of the RFC, on the whole, 
compares very favorably with any finan- 
cial institution. We must not forget that 
it was not very long ago that the RFC 
was bailing out banks and large insur- 


inally established to help railroads, big 
banks, and insurance companies, and it 
did that job. It is now helping smaller 
companies. It has made some ill- 
advised loans, of course; and I am cer- 
tainly quick to agree that it has made 
some bad loans. But we can go into any 
bank and find a portfolio of bad loans, 
and anyone would say it was foolish to 
make such loans. Of course it was. It 
was bad judgment, at least. 

Mr. President, I do not care to delay 
the Senate any further. I am very 
puzzled about voting on this bill, because 
it abolishes the RFC and puts me in the 
position of voting to abolish it. It will 
die, anyway, unless prompt action is 
taken to continue it, but I see no hope 
of continuing it under the present admin- 
istration. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator is in 
the situation of tossing a coin and hear- 
ing someone say, “Heads, I win; tails, 
you lose.” 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. I approve of 
the activity which is authorized, in a 
restricted form, in title II. I do not want 
to be accused of not being interested in 
the provisions for small business carried 
in that title, but it shocks my sense of 
propriety to participate in what looks to 
me like a phony political move. The 
administration wants to create the im- 
pression that they are great economizers. 
They abolish one agency and, at the same 
time, create another agency having the 
same functions. 

So I am presented with a very difficult 
decision, and I am frank to say I do not 
know yet how I shall finally vote on the 
bill, for reasons I have tried to outline. 

I close by saying that I believe it would 
be a serious mistake to abolish RFC. 
Its operations have been greatly mis- 
interpreted and misrepresented, as 
though it were a thoroughly corrupt or- 
ganization. That is not so. Our com- 
mittee found that the regular employees 
of the RFC, excluding the Board of Di- 
rectors as of that time, were very su- 
perior persons, and the committee was 
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unanimous in its commendation of the 
action of the Review Board, which had 
been most conscientious in the discharge 
of its duties. It was very enlightening 
to us to learn that almost every one of 
the important loans which had been 
criticized was a loan which the regular 
Review Board of career employees had 
turned down. In 90 percent of the cases, 
the whole thing went astray at a level 
above the Review Board, which meant 
that the organization itself was a sound 
one, and had been properly operated, 
but that over a period of about 2 years, 
near the end of 1948, the whole character 
of the board had been changed. 

Two of the older and most respected 
members had left to take more impor- 
tant positions in private business, which 
also was a compliment to RFC. One of 
them is now executive vice president of 
one of the largest banks in Detroit. The 
other became chief counsel of the Coca 
Cola Co. Of course, that happens in 
the case of many Government employees. 
However, there was a period when RFC 
engaged in activities and made loans 
which we all know were bad. The com- 
mittee revealed that condition, not for 
the purpose of saying that RFC was a 
bad organization, but for the purpose of 
reforming the organization and getting 
rid of the persons who had administered 
it in an unwise way, and of creating an 
efficient organization, which I believe 
now exists. 

I am told the present Administrator 
is a man of very high type, a very suc- 
cessful banker from St. Louis. I have no 
reason to believe that he will not ad- 
minister the agency in an effective way. 
I think it has been conducted in an ef- 
fective way during the past 2 years. I 
know of no criticism of the conduct of 
RFC since its reorganization as a result 
of the committee’s action. 

So I see no reason whatever to go 
through the legerdemain of trying to 
create an impression that we are abol- 
ishing something when we are not, and 
at the same time destroying an agency 
which has proved to be very efficient, has 
had 20 years’ experience, has not cost 
the taxpayers any money at all, and has 
made a great contribution to the de- 
velopment of the United States. I think 
it would be a very sad commentary upon 
the wisdom of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment on be- 
half of myself and the junior Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the 
junior Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATH- 
ERS], the senior Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. STENNIS], the senior Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. LANGER], and the 
junior Senator from Alabama IMr. 
SPARKMAN], which I ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 25, 
line 2, to strike out “$275,000,000” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “$300,000,000.” 

On page 25, line 4, to strike out “$275,- 
000,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$300,- 
000,000.” ; 

On page 25, line 9, to strike out “and 


(d)“ and insert in lieu thereof (d), 
and (f).“ 
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On page 25, line 16, after the period 
insert the following: Not to exceed an 
aggregate of $25,000,000 shall be out- 
standing at any one time for the pur- 
poses enumerated in section 207 (f). 

On page 35, line 3, to strike out “and.” 

On page 35, line 18, to strike out the 
period and insert in-lieu thereof “; and.” 

On page 35, between lines 18 and 19, 
to insert a new subsection, as follows: 

(1) In order to aid in financing projects 
under Federal, State, or municipal law, to 
purchase the securities and obligations of, 
or make loans to, (1) States, municipalities, 
and political subdivisions of States; (2) 
public agencies and instrumentalities or one 
or more States, municipalities, and political 
subdivisions of States; and (3) public cor- 
porations, boards, and commissions; Pro- 
vided, That no such purchase or loan shall 
be made for payment of ordinary govern- 
mental or nonproject operating expenses as 
distinguished from purchases and loans to 
aid in financing specific public projects: 
Provided, however, That the foregoing pow- 
ers shall be subject to the following restric- 
tions and limitations: 

(A) No financial assistance shall be ex- 
tended pursuant to (f) above unless the 
financial assistance applied for is not other- 
wise available on reasonable terms and all 
securities and obligations purchased and all 
loans made under (f) above shall be of such 
sound value or so secured as reasonably to 
assure retirement or repayment, and such 
loans may be made either directly or in Co- 
operation with banks or other lending insti- 
tutions through agreements to participate 
or by the purchase of participations or oth- 
erwise. 4 

(B) No securities or obligations shall be 
purchased, and no loans shall be made, in- 
cluding renewals or extensions thereof which 
have maturity dates in excess of 40 years. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South 
Carolina for himself and other Senators. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 21, 
following line 18, it is proposed to add a 
new subsection (e) to section 102 to read 
as follows: 

(e) Notwithstanding the provisions of sec- 
tion 5136, United States Revised Statutes 
(12 U. S. C., sec. 24), and section 9 of the 
Federal Reserve Act (12 U.S. C., sec. 335), any 
national bank or State member bank of the 
Federal Reserve System (as defined in sec. 1 
of the Federal Reserve Act, as amended (12 
U. S. O., sec. 221)), may acquire and hold 
stock in, or may make loans to, private cor- 
porations formed solely for the purpose of 
acquiring from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation all or any part of any loans or 
securities owned in whole or in part by it 
and of liquidating such loans or securities 
in accordance with such terms and condi- 
tions as may be agreed upon with the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation; and, not- 
withstanding the provisions of section 24 of 
the Federal Reserve Act (12 U. S. C., sec. 
371), any national bank, acting alone or with 
one or more other financing institutions, 
may purchase from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation all or any part of any 
loan owned in whole or in part by it: Pro- 
vided, however, That the total amount of 
the investments of any national .bank or 
State member bank in stock under authority 
of this sentence shall not exceed at any one 
time 1 percent of the capital and surplus 
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of such bank, and the total amount of thé 
investments of any such bank under author- 
ity of this sentence in stock and loans and 
purchases shall not in the aggregate at any 
one time exceed 10 percent of the capital 
and surplus of such bank. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Indiana [Mr, 
CÀPEHART]. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator from Indiana 
explain the amendment? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I intend to explain 
it now. The amendment authorizes na- 
tional banks and State member banks 
of the Federal Reserve System to buy 
stock in or make loans to private corpo- 
rations formed to. acquire from RFC 
loans or securities for liquidation. It 
authorizes national banks alone or with 
others to buy from RFC loans in which 
RFC. has an interest. It limits stock 
investments of a bank to 1 percent of its 
capital and surplus, and limits total in- 
vestments of any bank in stocks, loans, 
and purchases of loans to 10 percent of 
its capital and surplus. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

: Mr.MAYBANK. As I understand, the 
amendment was recommended by the 
RFC. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The purpose is to 
enable the Treasury Department and the 
RFC itself to liquidate its assets in an 
orderly way.. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The purpose of the 
bill is twofold: first, to aid small busi- 
ness; second, in an orderly way to liqui- 
date RFC. 

I agree thoroughly with the Senator’s 
amendment, provided it is in accordance 
with the views of the RFC. Everyone 
knows how I stood with reference to the 
RFC. If I were to vote for the bill, I 
would most certainly vote for the amend- 
ment. 

Would the Senator be more specific, 
and say. that it would help in the liqui- 
dation? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes. The amend- 


-ment is to title I, which has to do only 


with dissolving RFC. 

Mr. MAYBANK. That is correct. 

Mr. CAPEHART. It has nothing to 
do with title II. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I shall vote for the 
amendment. 

Mr. CAPEHART. At the present time 
the RFC owns many investments which 
it has held for many years. If the Con- 
gress decides to liquidate RFC, it must 
sell those investments. Many banks 
wish to buy them. This amendment 
would give national and State member 
banks the right to do so. It is advocated 
by the Secretary of the Treasury and 
Mr. Cravens as a good thing in liquidat- 
ing the RFC. 

Mr.STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr, CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Will the Senator 
state again which banks will be eligible 


Mr. CAPEHART. -National banks and 
State member banks of the Federal 
Reserve System. 


to buy this stock? 
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Mr. ‘STENNIS. Only State banks 

which are members of the Federal Re- 
serve System? 


Mr. CAPEHART. We have no juris- 
diction over other State banks. They 
can do what they wish, anyway. 

Mr. STENNIS. Would State banks be 
precluded from buying the stocks? - 

Mr. CAPEHART. They would not be 
precluded. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Would the bank whose 
stock was held by the RFC have the 
opportunity to purchase the stock at 
fair market value, or would it be required 
to pay the full amount? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not think this 
amendment would have anything to do 
with the price of any liquidated asset. It 
would simply authorize the banks to pur- 
chase this stock for the purpose of liqui- 
dation. In some instances, they might 
be purchasing their own securities. In 
other instances they might well pur- 
chase securities of other nature. 

Mr. AIKEN. Then a bank would be 
enabled to purchase its own securities 
‘under the Proposed provision, just as it 
can now. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes. This amend- 
ment is recommended by the Secretary 
of the Treasury. A great deal of thought 
was given it, and the Treasury officials 
feel that it would enable RFC to be 
liquidated to advantage. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD. Would this amendment 
in any way extend the life of RFC? 

Mr. CAPEHART. It has absolutely 
nothing to,do with extending the life of 
the RFC. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. - Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am not entirely 
clear with respect to the amendment. 
Would it have any effect upon the super- 
vision of the sale? In other words, 
what check would there be upon selling 
stock for less than it was worth? 

Mr. CAPEHART. This amendment 
has nothing whatever to do with that 
question, one way or the other. All 
it does is to authorize national banks 
and State member banks of the Federal 
Reserve System to buy stock in or make 
loans to private corporations formed to 
acquire from RFC loans or securities 
for liquidation. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. What safeguards 
will there be with respect to the in- 
terests of the RFC in the disposition of 
the assets which the RFC now holds? 
Is there anything to prevent the sale 
of bonds which the RFC now owns at 
far below their market value? As an 
example, consider the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad bonds. 

Mr. CAPEHART. It would be left up 
to the Secretary of the Treasury to dis- 


pose of them at the best possible figure. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. He would use his 
judgment and discretion? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Les. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There is no other 
check upon how he disposes of them? 
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Mr. CAPEHART. That is correct. 
There are literally thousands of items. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There are many 
thousands of items, but there are a few 
big ones in which, I am quite confident, 
some of the larger investment houses 
Have an interest. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The intention is 
that they will be disposed of at the 
highest possible price. Take the B. & O. 
loan, for example. The B. & O. bonds 
certainly would not be sold for less than 
their face value. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I was thinking 
that they might well have a value greater 
than the face value, That could be pos- 
sible. 

Mr. CAPEHART. It could be. I said 
that I did not think they would be sold 
for less than the face value. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I was wondering 
whether there was any safeguard in the 
bill as to the procedures to be followed 
in disposing of these assets. 

Mr. CAPEHART. There are none in 
_the sense that I think the Senator is 
thinking of. I do not see how we could 
write such a safeguard into the bill. I 
think we must leave the administration 
of the law to the integrity of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does not the Sen- 
ator believe that it might be a good idea 
at least to have a report to the Congress 
or to the committee as to what is dis- 
posed of, at what price, and to whom? 

Mr. CAPEHART. The bill requires 
the Secretary of the Treasury to render 
a quarterly report to the Congress. This 
should set forth each liquidated loan, to 
whom sold, the amount, and so forth. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. All the details? 

Mr, CAPEHART. All the details. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That will be pub- 
lic information? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is some safe- 
guard. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes; it is. At least, 
it makes the details public knowledge. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Is it necessary 
that these securities be advertised for 
sale, or will it be a matter of private 
negotiation? 

Mr. CAPEHART. It is left open. It 
might be a matter of private negotiation. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. So we shall hear 
about it only after it is done. Does not 
the Senator believe that there should 
be public notice of the sale, particularly 
in connection with smaller blocks of se- 
curities? When I was chairman of the 
subcommittee I received inquiries from 
various persons who desired to buy lump 
lots of some of the older bonds. The 
RFC thought they were worth more than 
was offered for them, and would not 
sell them. Sometimes I believe that per- 
haps it would have been better off if 
it had sold them. In any event, there 
will be many opportunities for irregu- 
larities to creep in unless the program 
is handled carefully. We all know that 
the Secretary himself cannot personally 
handle the transaction. He must dele- 
gate authority to some subordinate. 

Mr. CAPEHART. He should report to 
Congress setting forth a description of 
the loan, to whom sold, the face value 
of the loan, how much he lost or gained 
on the sale, and so forth. There must 
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be a quarterly report. I believe that 
under the circumstances the Treasury 
officials would be very careful in dis- 
posing of any of the assets, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does not the Sen- 
ator think it would be wise if some means 
of notification to possible purchasers 
were provided for, so that anyone would 
have an opportunity to bid? ; 

Mr. CAPEHART. I think that will be 
done. There is nothing in the bill re- 
quiring it to be done, but I believe that 
this colloquy should be indicative of the 
fact that we expect it to be done. Ican- 
not conceive of the Treasury officials not 
doing it. I am certain that they will. 
They should give everyone an oppor- 
tunity to purchase these assets. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I agree with the 
Senator. I wonder whether or not the 
Senator agrees that it would be a good 
idea to have some indication in the bill 
that a certain procedure should be fol- 
lowed in all cases in which it is feasible. 
I realize that, for example, in connection 
with the Baltimore & Ohio bonds, their 
disposition cannot be a matter of bidding. 
The asset is so big that the disposition 
would have to negotiated. I am not 
aware of the exact situation. The Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. BUSH] 
knows more about that sort of loan than 
Ido. However, in connection with many 
of the small bond issues, some of them 
going back into the 1930’s, there has been 
an improvement in value. At first there 
was difficulty, but many of them are 
proving to have real value. At present 
many of them which may not have had 
much value 10 years ago now have real 
value. I am interested in seeing the 
RFC liquidated at its full value. I be- 
lieve it will be found that it will pay out, 
and that it will not cost the taxpayer 
anything. I have been disputed on that 
point, but I think it will pay out if it 
is properly liquidated. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I hope it does. I 
hope that when the liquidation is com- 
pleted it will have a fine record. At 
some time in the future we may need a 
similar organization. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No doubt we shall 
need such an organization in the future. 
I hope this one can have a fair chance 
in connection with liquidation. Does 
not the Senator agree that in liquidating 
these assets some notice should be given 
to the public, so that anyone interested 
may bid? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I am certain that 
that will be done. I should be terribly 
disappointed if it were not. I am not 
certain that we ought to write into the 
bill a provision that it must be done in 
every instance, because there are literally 
tens of thousands of items. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. What I would 
recommend is that a certain procedure 
be followed in every case in which it is 
feasible. The Treasury officials would 
have to take the responsibility of mak- 
ing the decision. I believe that the 
sales should be on the basis of public bids, 
with notice. 

Mr. TOBEY. There should be an 
auction. The securities should be adver- 
tised for sale. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Under the existing 
RFC act, the one under which the agency 
is operating at the moment, the RFC 
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has a right to sell any of its loans or any 
of the stock it now holds. It has had 
that right since the inception of the 
RFC. It is intended that it shall con- 
tinue the same practice it has followed 
for 20 years, in disposing of these liqui- 
dated assets. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I agree; but this 
is a sort of fire sale. The RFC is under 
pressure to get rid of all its assets in a 
very short time, whereas previously the 
operations were on a more orderly basis. 

Mr. CAPEHART. There is no pres- 
sure. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I should think so. 
The RFC will be under the direction of 
the legislation to liquidate its assets as 
soon as possible. There is a great differ- 
ence between unloading in a relatively 
short time, on the one hand, and a con- 
tinuing operation on the other hand. 
One experience comes to my mind. I 
believe the Senator will remember when 
I was chairman of the subcommittee, 
someone wrote to me alleging that some 
private negotiations were going on with 
respect to a very large block of stock of 
a bank in New Jersey, and that we should 
inquire into it. We inquired into it, and 
the sale never took place. The person 
who informed us about it said he was 
certain the reason the sale did not take 
place was because we inquired into it. 
It was alleged that it would be a very 
fine deal for someone. I hope nothing 
Uke that will happen in the future. 

Mr. CAPEHART. There is nothing 
in the proposed legislation which would 
require the Secretary of the Treasury 
to liquidate the RFC within a specific 
period of time. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. At page 21 of the 
bill it is provided: 

(c) Except as otherwise provided in this 
act, the liquidation of assets and winding 
up of affairs of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation shall be carried out as expedi- 
tiously as possible in accordance with the 
provisions of sections 9 and 10 of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation Act, 


Mr. CAPEHART. That is correct. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I would under- 
stand that language to mean right away. 
It means to put up the assets and sell 
them, 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not know of 
any language that would better express 
the legislative intent. We do not want 
the Secretary of the Treasury to take 
10 or 15 or 20 years to do it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I agree with the 
Senator from Indiana. I was suggest- 
ing that the Senator agree to clarify 
the provision by providing that in the 
disposal of the assets, wherever it was 
feasible to do so, notices of the sale 
should be given, so within a reasonable 
period of time any interested person 
rT have an opportunity to make a 
bid. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I have no objection 
to such a provision. However, I will 
say to the Senator from Arkansas that 
the present law gives that right, and 
that right has existed for 20 years, with 
respect to the disposal of any of the 
assets. Assets have been disposed of by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, and the assumption is that it will 
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continue to be done. The Secretary of 
the Treasury would have authority to 
dispose of the assets in the same manner 
that such authority has existed in the 


past. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. But the assets 
have not been liquidated in the past; 
they have merely been disposed of in 
the past. 

Mr, CAPEHART. I have no objection 
to the Senator’s language, if he cares 
to offer an amendment to that effect. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. At the present time 
the Custodian of Alien Property is liqui- 
dating hundreds of millions of dollars 
worth of property. He is doing it under 
the provisions of existing law to the ef- 
fect that the property be sold at public 
auction to the highest bidder after pub- 
lic notice is given. We have found 
that method to work very well. 

Mr. TOBEY. That is the way it 
should be done. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not believe it 
should be done at public auction, be- 
cause it may be advisable to take more 
time. 

Mr. TOBEY. Let public notices be 
sent to all national banks throughout 
the country stating that on a certain 
date the public sale will be held. At 
that time let there be served cheese and 
crackers and a family dinner, country 
style. Then let the assets be put up 
and knocked down to the highest bid- 
der. That is the way it should be done. 

Mr.LANGER. The Custodian of Alien 
Property takes sealed bids, and the bids 
must be submitted within a certain 
time. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I have no objection 
to a provision which would provide 
that, whenever feasible, public notice 
of the sale shall be given. I have no 
objection to such an amendment, if any 
Senator desires to offer it. 

Mr. LANGER. As a matter of fact, 
the adoption of such a provision would 
protect the interests of the Government. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. CAPEHART]. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I did not under- 
stand that the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Indiana included the 
suggestion which has just been made 
by the former chairman of the subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Which amendment 
is pending? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. An amendment to 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No. I understand 
the Senator has agreed to amend his 
own amendment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator from 
Indiana has not agreed to accept it, as 
I understand. 

Mr. CAPEHART. J said I would have 
no objection to such an amendment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I understand he 
has agreed to amend his own amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BEALL 
in tag chair). That has not been done 
ye 
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Mr. CAPEHART. If a Senator cares 
to offer such an amendment, I will agree 
to take it to conference. The subject 
can be handled in conference. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I understand it 
would not be in order to offer such an 
amendment to the pending amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It would 
be in order. It would also be in order as 
a separate amendment to the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is in order as 
a separate amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does the suggested 
amendment have to be in the form of an 
amendment to the pending amendment? 

Mr. CAPEHART. No, not necessarily. 
The bill is still open to amendment. A 
parliamentary question, Mr. President. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is not the bill still 
open to amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is still open to amendment. 

Mr. CAPEHART. It can be amended. 
Why do we not adopt my amendment, 
and then a Senator may offer an amend- 
ment to it later? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It would 
not be in order as an amendment to the 
pending amendment after it had been 
agreed to. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Chair states 
that it would not be in order as an 
amendment to the pending amendment 
after it hed been agreed to. Is that cor- 
rect? z 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. CAPEHART. It should be offered 
as an amendment to another part of the 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If it is 
offered as an amendment to another part 
of the bill it is in order. 

Mr. CAPEHART. It will be possible 
to handle the matter in conference. If 
the able Senator from Arkansas will per- 
mit us to handle it in conference, we 
can take care of it in that way. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If the Senator will 
permit me to say so, we could add the 
appropriate words at the end of section 
(c), on page 21, which the Senator from 
Indiana could take to conference, if he 
cares to do so. 

Mr. CAPEHART. What is the Sen- 
ator's suggested language? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not have it 
perfected, but it could read: “In the dis- 
position of these assets, whenever it is 
feasible, public notice shall be given of 
the sale.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
not a part of the pending amendment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I suggest that the 
Senate first adopt the pending amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Indi- 
ana [Mr. CAPEHART]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CAPEHART. It is proposed that 
on page 21, at the end of line 5, there be 
added, “when feasible—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. We can. get the 
subject to conference by adding the 
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words: “and wherever it is feasible, pub- 
lic notice of proposed sales shall be 
given.” 

Mr. CAPEHART. I offier that as an 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
= objection, the amendment is agreed 


The committee amendment is open to 
further amendment, 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency be dis- 
charged from the further consideration 
of House bill 5141, that House bill 5141 
be considered at this time, and that it 
be amended by striking out all after the 
enacting clause and inserting in lieu 
thereof the text of Senate bill 1523, as 
amended. 

Mr. SPARKMAN.. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Alabama will state it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senate has 
not completed action on the pending 
Senate bill, as I understand. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] sent forward 
an amendment a little while ago. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is at the desk. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. I shall be glad to 
ask that the quorum call be rescinded 
when the Senator from Virginia comes 
to the Chamber, if someone will notify 
him. 

Mr. President, I withdraw my sugges- 
tion of the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Indiana yield to me? 
I wish to make a few remarks on the 
bill. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I wish 
to support the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Virginia. Instead, however, of 
having that amendment offered as a 
substitute for title II, it seems to me it 
could well have been offered as a supple- 
ment to title II, because I believe it 
proposes the making of the soundest 
kind of loans that have ever resulted 
from the operations of the RFC, namely, 
participation loans on behalf of a local 
bank or local banks or a group of banks. 
According to my observation, the RFC 
has been highly successful in that field 
of operations. I know from personal ob- 
servation in my home town, where I 
have some connection with the local 
bank, that participation loans have 
worked very well and have opened a field 
of activity which would not have been 
opened by the local banks or other 
bi £ 

In my opinion, we shall make a serious 
mistake if we close this door to small 
business or to other business. I am op- 
posed -to abolishing the RFC, despite 
some criticism or scandal in connection 
with its past operations. After all, there 
have been criticisms of virtually all op- 
erations. For instance, there was some 
criticism and scandal in connection with 
the railroads, but we did not tear up the 
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tracks and put the railroads out of busi- 
ness. 

The true purpose of the RFC is not to 
grant subsidies or disaster loans. The 
RFC should never have handled such 
matters, in my opinion. The true pur- 
pose of the RFC is to provide financing 
which cannot be provided by private en- 
terprise. 

If we do not take care of the RFC in 
some manner, it is certain that we shall 
have to enact—within a few months, I 
think—a measure for that purpose. 

So I wish the Senator from Virginia 
would propose his amendment as a sup- 
plement to title II, not as a substitute 
for it. 

I do not know how far the committee 
went in considering the question of par- 
ticipation loans, but certainly we should 
continue to provide for the making of 
such loans. 

The purpose of title II is to meet—and 
I believe it will meet, up to the amount 
of $200,000—a limited part of the de- 
mand for such loans, which cannot be 
supplied by private enterprise. A num- 
ber of such loans have been made in my 
State. Most of them have been highly 
successful. I know of the need. Very 
great developments have occurred as a 
result of the making of such loans. The 
area in which I live does not have a great 
deal of capital of its own. The main 
thing that area has suffered from has 
been a lack of adequate local capital to 
finance local industry. Today, in that 
area more local capital is available to 
private enterprises, as compared with 
the former situation; but the RFC has 
2 extremely important work in that 

eld. 

The other day I spoke of a chemical 
plant which now has been established 
in Mississippi. I said the farmers of 
that area put up more than $3,500,000 
of their own funds, but were unable to 
borrow the additional $2,500,000 neces- 
sary for construction of the plant—a 
chemical plant to manufacture nitrog- 
enous fertilizer. The farmers applied 
to New York bankers, who said: “Go 
ahead and build the plant, and then we 
shall see about making the loan.” The 
trouble was that the farmers could not 
build the plant without having the loan 
made in the first place. Finally they 
obtained the loan from the RFC, with 
the result that today that plant is highly 
successful in producing nitrogenous fer- 
tilizer. 

Furthermore, another company has 
located in our State, an even larger plant 
for the same purpose, and another com- 
pany has located its plant within a rea- 
sonable distance. That production is 
now available locally, whereas formerly 
the fertilizer had to be shipped many 
hundreds of miles, although the natural 
gas necessary for its production was 
available locally. We simply did not 
have the necessary capital. 

Such successful operations will attract 
favorable attention to offset the criticism 
which has occurred in connection with 
mink coats, and so forth. 

In this instance we are dealing with 
one of the most important agencies to 
our entire economy, and we should pro- 
ceed with great caution, 
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I believe the committee has done 
splendid work, and I know of its zeal and 
interest. However, I should certainly 
like to see the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Virginia adopted as a supple- 
ment to title II, so as to have both title II 
and the amendment included as parts of 
the program. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Mississippi will yield 
to me, let me say that he has pointed out 
a very essential matter, namely, that the 
amendment of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia, regardless of its merits, is not an 
adequate substitute for title II, in that 
the amendment deals only with the loan 
activities, but omits, I believe, provision 
for the other function with which small 
business is concerned, namely, the func- 
tion now being handled by the Small De- 
fense Plants Administration. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
Virginia would deal only with the 
phase—in which small business is inter- 
ested—now handled by the RFC, whereas 
title IT deals with both phases. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, as 
the able Senator from Alabama knows, 
the Banking and Currency Committee is 
willing to study the problem, and has 
agreed to do so. It will study the advis- 
ability of providing for guaranteed loans 
of the sort the Senator from Virginia 
has in mind. The committee did not re- 
port this bill as the best possible final 
answer, but the committee reported it 
as the best we can do today. We shall 
continue to study the problem, 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, does 
the Senator from Indiana have in mind 
the approximate time when another bill 
on this subject will be reported? 

Mr. CAPEHART. No; but the com- 
mittee has before it several bills along 
the line of the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Virginia, and the committee will 
consider all those measures in connec- 
tion with the entire problem. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield to me, let me say, 
further, that I am delighted the chair- 
man of the committee has stated the 
sentiment of the committee, namely, 
that it does not regard this bill as the 
last word, and that the committee has 
before it various other measures on this 
subject which it intends to study. 

A few minutes ago I said the Senator 
from Virginia has offered his amend- 
ment. Of course, he has offered it or a 
similar amendment several times. I my- 
self have introduced bills similar to the 
amendment, dealing with the funds 
small businesses will need for operating 
purposes. Furthermore, such firms need 
capital for growth and expansion, 

I have introduced a bill to provide a 
system for the making of such loans. 
The distinguished Senator from Illinois 
and the distinguished Senator from 
Vermont have introduced a somewhat 
similar measure. 

So all these measures are before the 
committee, and I am delighted that the 
chairman of the committee has assured 
us that our action in voting for the pas- 
sage of this bill will not result in the 
rejection of those measures, but, on the 
contrary, the committee will proceed to 
study them. 
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I realize that, as the Senator from 
Mississippi has said, the amendment of 
the Senator from Virginia is offered as 
a substitute for title II. However, it 
certainly should be offered as a supple- 
ment to title II, rather than as a substi- 
tute for it. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BEALL 
in the chair). The Senator from Indi- 
ana will state it. 

Mr. CAPEHART. What is the par- 
liamentary situation? 

The PRESIDING’ OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from 
Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
desire to call up my amendment offered 
earlier this afternoon, in the nature of 
a new title II to the pending bill. The 
amendment provides that all of the 
present title II be striken out, and my 
amendment be substituted. 

The amendment would authorize the 
Federal Reserve Board to guarantee 
loans at any chartered bank for not 
more than $100,000 for not exceeding 
10 years. Under that plan, small busi- 
ness could get long-term working capi- 
tal, and there would be no necessity to 
establish a new bureaucracy, nor would 
the Government be called upon to incur 
any expense whatever. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
hope the Senate will reject the amend- 
ment, even though it has merit, for I am 
certain the able Senator from Virginia 
has studied the matter, and is familiar 
with it. It will be studied also by the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency in the future. However, at this 
time I do not think an amendment such 
as this should be agreed to, although I 
repeat it has merit. I hope the amend- 
ment will be rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the junior Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], which was 
printed in the RECORD at the conclusion 
of his speech. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. If 
there are no further amendments to be 
offered, the question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment as amended. 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency be dis- 
charged from further consideration of 
House bill 5141, and that H. R. 5141 be 
considered at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Indiana? Without objection, the 
Committee on Banking and Currency is 
discharged from the further considera- 
tion of House bill 5141, and the Chair 
lays the bill before the Senate. 

The Senate proceeded to the consider- 
ation of the bill (H. R.5141) to create the 
Small Business Administration and to 
preserve small-business institutions and 
free, competitive enterprise, 
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Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
move to strike out all after the enacting 
clause of H. R. 5141 and to insert in lieu 
thereof the text of Senate bill 1523, as 
amended. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, and I do this 
simply for the purpose of asking a ques- 
tion, do I understand correctly that this 
is what is known as the Hill bill as it 
passed the House? 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is correct. 
What is being done is to substitute the 
language of the Senate bill as amended, 
for the language of the House in the 
Hill bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Indiana. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendment and the third reading of the 
bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, be- 
fore final action is taken on the bill, I 
wish to make a short statement. 

I believe the limitation of $200,000 in 
the bill is too small. I had hoped that 
the measure would have included some 
flexibility, as suggested earlier, for 
loans to small-business enterprises over 
and above the figure which is provided. 
I recognize that the amount provided 
by the Senate is higher than that con- 
tained in the House bill, but I do not 
necessarily consider that to be a stand- 
ard around which we should all rally. 
I believe the arguments which have been 
raised today in support of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation and its 
very worthy activities are surely valid. 

As the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT] has pointed out, the Senate 
conducted extensive investigations into 
the RFC and made suggestions for its 
improvement, which were followed up 
by the Executive in an endeavor to fa- 
cilitate the operations of that very fine 
governmental lending agency. 

I regret to see a Small Business Ad- 
ministration bill, which is needed and 
has merit of its own, incorporated as a 
provision of a bill which would also abol- 
ish the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration. I believe there are many aspects 
of RFC which are needed. I think the 
Senate will soon find that they will be 
needed. 

I remind the Senate that the tight- 
credit policy of this administration is 
going to cause a great many demands to 
be made upon lending activities of the 
Government in order to sustain inde- 
pendent enterprise in the United States. 
I believe we will see the high-interest 
policy increase the demand for Govern- 
ment credit. I believe also that the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, which 
has had its termination date fixed as 
next year, should have an opportunity 
to continue its activities until that time. 

Mr. President, this is a very peculiar 
situation. We have before us a bill 
which contains an undesirable feature, 
so far as I am concerned, namely, the 
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provision for the abolition of RFC. In 
the same bill there is a very desirable 
feature, which is the provision for the 
establishment of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. We are given a very dif- 
ficult and delicate choice. I shall vote 
for the bill primarily because the House 
bill does not provide for the abolition of 
RFC. I desire my colleagues to note 
that fact. This bill, as all others, will 
go to conference. The House of Repre- 
sentatives in its bill does not have two 
bills in one. 

When the conference report on the 
Defense Production bill was before the 
Senate, there was tacked on a provision 
for an imperfect Small Business Admin- 
istration. 

The Senate rejected that report. The 
rejection had a good effect, in the sense 
that the arguments made at that time 
have resulted in the improvement of 
Title II in the present bill, primarily, 
with respect to the powers of the advi- 
sory board on loans. 

I say we are not going to have the 
friendship of small business if we allow 
the Secretary of Commerce and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to have too much 
to say about the definite standards to be 
set with respect to small business, be- 
cause I do not believe either one of them 
is particularly noteworthy as a cham- 
pion of small-business enterprise. That 
is not their record. They have compe- 
tence in other fields, but not in this one. 

I am delighted the committee has 
come forward with a bill that gives 
the Administrator of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration powers unto him- 
self, that makes him the chairman of 
the Loan Policy Board, and that re- 
stricts the activities of the Secretary of 
the Treasury and the Secretary of Com- 
merce to being advisers. Let the Recorp 
be clear. An adviser does not mean a 
proprietor. The Administrator can take 
advice, or he can reject it. The Advi- 
sory Board is exactly what its name im- 
plies. It is to advise. 

I suggest that Congress keep a very 
careful, watchful eye upon how the ad- 
visers act. I think we shall have an 
opportunity to see whether the activi- 
ties of the Small Business Administra- 
tion will be in the spirit of truly help- 
ing small, competitive business enter- 
prise. 

I am pleased that there has been in- 
corporated in the measure the public 
agency loan feature of RFC. That is the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, and its 
former chairman, the senior Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK]. 
That amendment was discussed on the 
floor, and is one I believe was needed 
very definitely. I am delighted it was 
adopted and proud to be one of its 
sponsors. 

Again I wish to say that I hope that 
from the conference committee will come 
a small business bill, not a small busi- 
ness bill plus the obituary of the RFC. 
I do not think the RFC deserves this 
untimely burial. I think it has had 
enough rejuvenation and has sufficiently 
repented for its sins to a point where 
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it deserves, at least, to be given a little 
lease on life. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BEALL in the chair). The bill having 
been read the third time, the question is, 
Shall it pass? 

The bill (H. R. 5141) was passed as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc— 

TITLE I 


Sec. 101. This title may be cited as the 
“Reconstruction Finance Corporation Liqui- 
dation Act.” 

Sec. 102. (a) The first sentence of section 
3 (a) of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration Act, as amended (15 U. S. C. 603 
(a)), is amended by striking out “June 30, 
1956” and inserting in lieu thereof “June 
30, 1954." 

(b) Subsection (f) of section 4 of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation Act, as 
amended (15 U. S. C. 604 (f)), is amended 
by striking out “June 30, 1954” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “the 60th day after 
the date of enactment of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation Liquidation Act.” 

(c) Except as otherwise provided in this 
act, the liquidation of assets and winding 
up of affairs of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation shall be carried out as expedi- 
tiously as possible in accordance with the 
provisions of sections 9 and 10 of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation Act. When- 
ever it is feasible, public notice of the pro- 
posed sale shall be given. - 

(d) The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized to incur and pay out of the funds 
of the Corporation all administrative ex- 
penses necessary to carry out the functions 
vested in him as a result of the enactment 
of this act. Such expenses shall be limited 
to and charged against amounts made avail- 
able to the Corporation or to the Secretary 
of the Treasury in appropriation acts for 
applicable administrative expenses, which 
amounts shall not include any sums trans- 
ferred to an officer or agency of the Govern- 
ment, other than the Secretary of the Teas- 
ury. The activities engaged in by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury as a result of the 
enactment of this act shall continue to be 
subject to the provisions of the Government 
Corporation Control Act. 

(e) Notwithstanding the provisions of sec- 
tion 5136, United States Revised Statutes 
(12 U. S. C., sec. 24) and section 9 of the 
Federal Reserve Act (12 U. S. C., sec. 335), 
any national bank or State member bank 
of the Federal Reserve System (as defined in 
section 1 of the Federal Reserve Act, as 
amended (12 U. S. C., sec. 221)), may acquire 
and hold stock in, or may make loans to, 
private corporations formed solely for the 
purpose of acquiring from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation all or any part of 
any loans or securities owned in whole or 
in part by it and of liquidating such loans 
or securities in accordance with such terms 
and conditions as may be agreed upon with 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation; 
and, notwithstanding the provisions of sec- 
tion 24 of the Federal Reserve Act (12 U. S. O., 
sec. 371), any national bank, acting alone or 
with one or more other financing institu- 
tions, may purchase from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation all or any part of 
any loan owned in whole or in part by it: 
Provided, however, That the total amount of 
the investments of any national bank or 
State member bank in stock under authority 
of this sentence shall not exceed at any one 
time 1 percent of the capital and surplus 
of such bank, and the total amount of the 
investments of any such bank under author- 
ity of this sentence in stock and loans and 
purchases shall not in the aggregate at any 
one time exceed 10 percent of the capital 
and surplus of such bank. 
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Sec. 103. Section 2 of the joint resolution 
entitled “Joint resolution to strengthen the 
common defense and to meet industrial needs 
for tin by providing for the maintenance of 
a domestic tin-smelting industry,” approved 
June 28, 1947 (61 Stat. 190), is amended by 
striking out “the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation while that Corporation has suc- 
cession, and thereafter by.” 

Sec. 104, All functions, powers, duties, and 
authority of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration under section 409 of the Federal 
Civil Defense Act of 1950, together with all 
assets, funds, contracts, loans, liabilities, 
commitments, authorizations, allocations, 
personnel, and records primarily related to 
the exercise of such functions, powers, du- 
ties, and authority, are transferred to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and shall be per- 
formed, exercised, and administered by the 
Secretary in accordance with the provisions 
of such section. : 

Sec. 105. No suit, action, or other proceed- 
ing lawfully commenced by or aġainst the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation shall 
abate by reason of the termination of suc- 
cession of the Corporation; but the court 
may, on motion or supplemental petition 
filed at any time within 12 months after the 
date of such termination of succession and 
showing a necessity for a survival of such 
suit, action, or other proceeding to obtain 
a settlement of the questions involved, allow 
the same to be maintained by or against the 
officer or agency of the Government per- 
forming the functions with respect to which 
any such suit, action, or other proceeding 
was commenced. 

Sec. 106. (a) Upon the termination of suc- 
cession of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration the Administrator of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation shall make a 
full report to the Congress. 

(b) During such period of time as the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall be engaged in 
liquidating the assets and winding up the 
affairs of the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration, pursuant to section 10 of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation Act, he shall 
make quarterly reports to the Congress set- 
ting forth the progress of such liquidation 
and winding up of affairs. 

TITLE II 

Sec. 201. This title may be cited as the 
“Small Business Act of 1953.” 

Sec. 202. The essence of the American eco- 
nomic system of private enterprise is free 
competition. Only through full and free 
competition can free markets, free entry into 
business, and opportunities for the expres- 
sion and growth of personal initiative and 
individual judgment be assured. The pres- 
eryation and expansion of such competition 
is basic not only to the economic well-being 
but to the security of this Nation. Such 
security and well-being cannot be realized 
unless the actual and potential capacity of 
small business is encouraged and developed. 
It is the declared policy of the Congress that 
the Government should aid, counsel, assist, 
and protect insofar as is possible the interests 
of small-business concerns in order to pre- 
serve free competitive enterprise, to insure 
that a fair proportion of the total purchases 
and contracts for supplies and services for 
the Government be placed with small-busi-+ 
ness enterprises, and to maintain and 
strengthen the overall economy of the 
Nation. 

Further, it is the declared policy of the 
Congress that the Government should aid 
and assist unfortunate victims of floods or 
other catastrophes. 

Sec. 203. For the purposes of this title, a 
small-business concern shall be deemed to 
be one which is independently owned and 
operated and which is not dominant in its 
field of operation. In addition to the fore- 
going criteria the administration, in making 
a detailed definition, may use these criteria, 
among others: Number of employees and 
dollar volume of business, 
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Sec. 204 (a) In order to carry out the poli- 
cies of this title there is hereby created an 
agency under the name “Small Business Ad- 
ministration” (herein referred to as the Ad- 
ministration), which Administration shall 
be under the general direction and supervi- 
sion of the President and shall not be afili- 
ated with or be within any other agency or 
department of the Federal Government. 
The principal office of the Administration 
shall be located in the District of Columbia, 
but the Administration may establish such 
branch offices in other places in the United 
States as may be determined by the Admin- 
istrator of the Administration. 

(b) The Administration is authorized to 
obtain money from the Treasury of the 
United States for use in the performance 
of the powers and duties granted to or im- 
posed upon it by law, not to exceed a total 
of $300 million outstanding at any one time. 
For this purpose appropriations not to exceed 
$300 million are hereby authorized to be 
made to a revolving fund in the Treasury. 
Advances shall be made to the Administra- 
tion from the revolving fund when requested 
by the Administration. This revolving fund 
shall be used for the purposes enumerated 
subsequently in section 207 (a), (b), (c), 
(d), and (f). Not to exceed an aggregate 
of $150 million shall be outstanding at any 
one time for the purposes enumerated in 
section 207 (a). Not to exceed $25 million 
shall be outstanding at any one time for the 
purposes enumerated in section 207 (b). 
Not to exceed an aggregate of $100 million 
shall be outstanding at any one time for the 
purposes enumerated in sections 207 (c) and 
(d). Not to exceed an aggregate of $25 mil- 
lion shall be outstanding at any one time 
for the purposes enumerated in section 207 
(f). The Administration shall pay into mis- 
cellaneous receipts of the Treasury at the 
close of each fiscal year interest on the 
amount of advances outstanding at a rate 
determined by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, taking into consideration the current 
average rate on outstanding interest-bearing 
marketable public-debt obligations of the 
United States of comparable maturities. 

(c) The management of the Administra- 
tion shall be vested in an Administrator who 
shall be appointed from civilian life by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, and who shall be a per- 
son of outstanding qualifications known to 
be familiar and sympathetic with small- 
business needs and problems. The Admin- 
istrator shall receive compensation at the 
rate of $17,500 per annum. The Adminis- 
trator shall not engage in any other business, 
vocation, or employment than that of serv- 
ing as Administrator. The Administrator is 
authorized to appoint turee deputy admin- 
istrators to assist in the execution of the 
functions vested in the Administration. 
Deputy Administrators shall be paid at the 
rate of $15,000 per annum. 

(d) There is hereby created the Loan Pol- 
icy Board of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration, which shall consist of the following 
members, all ex officio: The Administrator, 
as Chairman, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and the Secretary of Commerce. The Loan 
Policy Board shall establish general policies 
(particularly with reference to the public 
interest involved in the granting and denial 
of applications for finanical assistance by 
the Administration and with reference to 
the coordination of the functions of the Ad- 
ministration with other activities and poli- 
cies of the Government) which shall govern 
the granting and denial of applications for 
financial assistance by the Administration. 

Sec. 205 (a) The Administration shall 
have power to adopt, alter, and use a seal, 
which shall be judicially noticed. The Ad- 
ministrator is authorized, subject to civil- 
service and classification laws, to select, em- 
ploy, appoint, and fix the compensation of 
such officers, employees, attorneys, and agents 
as shall be necessary to carry out the provi- 
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sions of this title; to define their authority 
and duties, require bonds of them, and fix 
the penalties thereof. The Administration, 
with the consent of any board, commission, 
independent establishment, or executive de- 
partment of the Government, shall avail it- 
self on a reimbursable basis of the use of in- 
formation, services, facilities, including any 
field service thereof, officers, and employees 
thereof, in carrying out the provisions of 
this title. 

(b) In the performance of, and with re- 
spect to, the functions, powers, and duties 
vested in him by this title, the Adminis- 
trator may— 

(1) sue and be sued in any court of record 
of a State having general jurisdiction, or in 
any United States district court, and juris- 
diction is conferred upon such district court 
to determine such controversies without re- 
gard to the amount in controversy: Pro- 
vided, That no attachment, injunction, gar- 
nishment, or other similar process, mesne or 
final, shall be issued against the Admin- 
istrator or his property; 

(2) under regulations prescribed by him, 
assign or sell at public or private sale, or 
otherwise dispose of for cash or credit, in 
his discretion and upon such terms and con- 
ditions and for such consideration as the 
Administrator shall determine to be reason- 
able, any evidence of debt, contract, claim, 
personal property, or security assigned to or 
held by him in connection with the payment 
of loans granted under this title, and to col- 
lect or compromise all obligations assigned 
to or held by him and all legal or equitable 
rights accruing to him in connection with 
the payment of such loans until such time 
as such obligation may be referred to the 
Attorney General for suit or collection; 

(3) deal with, complete, renovate, improve, 
modernize, insure, or rent, or sell for cash 
or credit upon such terms and conditions 
and for such consideration as the Admin- 
istrator shall determine to be reasonable, any 
real property conveyed to or otherwise ac- 
quired by him in connection with the pay- 
ment of loans granted under this title; 

(4) pursue to final collection, by way of 
compromise or otherwise, all claims against 
third parties assigned to the Administrator 
in connection with loans made by him. This 
shall include authority to obtain deficiency 
judgments or otherwise in the case of mort- 
gages assigned to the Administrator. Sec- 
tion 3709 of the Revised Statutes, as amended 
(41 U. S. C. 5), shall not be construed to 
apply to any contract of hazard insurance or 
to any purchase or contract for services or 
supplies on account of property obtained by 
the Administrator as a result of loans made 
under this title if the premium therefor or 
the amount thereof does not exceed $1,000. 
The power to convey and to execute in the 
name of the Administrator deeds of convey- 
ance, deeds of release, assignments and satis- 
factions of mortgages, and any other written 
instrument relating to real property or any 
interest therein acquired by the Administra- 
tor pursuant to the provisions of this title 
may be exercised by the Administrator or by 
any Officer or agent appointed by him without 
the execution of any express delegation of 
power or power of attorney. Nothing in this 
section shall be construed to prevent the 
Administrator from delegating such power by 
order or by power of attorney, in his discre- 
tion, to any officer or agent he may appoint; 

(5) acquire, in any lawful manner, any 
property (real, personal, or mixed, tangible or 
intangible), whenever deemed n or 
appropriate to the conduct of the activities 
authorized in section 207 (a) or 207 (b) of 
this title; 

(6) make such rules and regulations as 
he deems necessary to carry out the author- 
pclae in him by or pursuant to this title; 
an 

(7) in addition to any powers, functions, 
privileges, and immunities otherwise vested 
in him, take any and all actions determined 
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by him to be necessary or desirable in mak- 
ing, servicing, compromising, modifying, 


liquidating, or otherwise dealing with or 
realizing on loans made under the pro- 
visions of this title. 

(c) To such extent as he finds necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this title, the 
Administrator is hereby authorized to pro- 
cube the temporary (not in excess of 6 
months) service of experts or consultants or 
organizations thereof, including stenographic 
reporting services, by contract or appoint- 
ment, and in such cases such service shall 
be without regard to the civil-service and 
classification laws, and except in the case of 
stenographic reporting services by organi- 
zations, without regard to section 3709, Re- 
vised Statutes, as amended (41 U. S. C. 5). 

(d) The Administrator is hereby author- 
ized to determine the character of and the 
necessity for the obligations and expendi- 
tures of the Administration, and the manner 
in which they shall be incurred, allowed, and 
paid, subject to provisions of law specifically 
applicable to Government corporations. 

Sec. 206. (a) All moneys of the Adminis- 
tration not otherwise employed may be de- 
posited with the Treasurer of the United 
States subject to check by authority of the 
Administration. The Federal Reserve banks 
are authorized and directed to act as deposi- 
taries, custodians, and fiscal agents for the 
Administration in the general performance 
of its powers conferred by this title. Any 
banks insured by the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation when designated by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, shall act as cus- 
todians, and financial agents for the Admin- 
istration. Each Federal Reserve bank, when 
designated by the Administrator as fiscal 
agent for the Administration, shall be en- 
titled to be reimbursed for all expenses in- 
curred by such fiscal agent when acting as 
agent on behalf of the Administration, in- 
cluding among such expenses, notwithstand- 
ing other provisions of law, attorney's fees 
and expenses of litigation. 

(b) The Administrator shall contribute 
to the civil-service retirement and disability 
fund, on the basis of annual billings as deter- 
mined by the Civil Service Commission, for 
the Government's share of the cost of the 
civil-service retirement system applicable to 
the employees engaged in carrying out the 
functions financed by the revolving fund es- 
tablished by section 204 (b) of this act. The 
Administrator shall also contribute to the 
employees’ compensation fund, on the basis 
of annual billings as determined by the Sec- 
retary of Labor for the benefit payments 
made from such fund on account of em- 
ployees engaged in carrying out the func- 
tions financed by such revolving fund. The 
annual billings shall also include a state- 
ment of the fair portion of the cost of the 
administration of the respect funds, which 
shall be paid by the Administrator into the 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

Sec. 207. The Administration is empow- 
ered— 

(a) to make loans to enable small-business 
concerns to finance plant construction, con- 
version, or expansion including the acquisi- 
tion of land; or to finance the acquisition of 
equipment, facilities, machinery, supplies, 
or materials; or to supply such concerns 
with working capital to be used in the manu- 
facture of articles, equipment, supplies, or 
materials for war, defense, or essential ci- 
vilian production or as may be necessary to 
insure a well-balanced national economy; 
and such loans may be made or effected 
either directly or in cooperation with banks 
or other lending institutions through agree- 
ments to participate on an immediate or 
deferred basis: Provided, however, That the 
foregoing powers shall be subject to the fol- 
lowing restrictions and limitations: 

(1) No financial assistance shall be ex- 
tended pursuant to (a) above unless the 
financial assistance applied for is not other- 
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wise available on reasonable terms and all 
loans made shall be of such sound value or 
so secured as reasonably to assure repay- 
ment; no immediate participation may be 
purchased unless it is shown that a de- 
ferred participation is not available; and no 
loan may be made unless it is shown that a 
participation is not available; 

(2) No financial assistance shall be ex- 
tended pursuant to (a) above if the total 
amount of the borrower’s indebtedness to 
the Administration, both for disbursed and 
undisbursed loans, plus the total amount of 
such borrower's indebtedness in any part of 
which the Administration is obligated to 
participate on any basis would exceed $200,- 
000, and no loan including renewals or ex- 
tensions thereof may be made for a period 
or periods exceeding 10 years, except that 
any loan made for the purpose of construct- 
ing industrial facilities may have a maturity 
of 10 years plus such additional period as is 
estimated may be required to complete such 
construction; 

(3) In agreements to participate in loans 
on a deferred basis, such participations by 
the Administration shall not be in excess of 
90 percent of the balance of the loan out- 
standing at the time of disbursement; 

(b) to make loans to unfortunate victims 
of floods or other catastrophes in accordance 
with general policies prescribed by the Small 
Business Loan Policy Board and as the Ad- 
ministrator deems necessary or appropriate: 
Provided, That no such loan including re- 
newals and extensions thereof may be made 
for a period or periods exceeding 10 years ex- 
cept that where such loan is for acquisition 
or construction (including acquisition of site 
therefor) of housing for the personal occu- 
pancy of the borrower, it may be made for a 
period not to exceed 20 years; 

(c) to enter into contracts with the United 
States Government and any department, 
agency, or officer thereof having procurement 
powers obligating the Administration to fur- 
nish articles, equipment, supplies, or mate- 
rials to the Government; 

(d) to arrange for the performance of such 
contracts by negotiating or otherwise letting 
subcontracts to small-business concerns or 
others for the manufacture, supply, or as- 
sembly of such articles, equipment, supplies, 
or materials, or parts thereof, or servicing or 
processing in connection therewith, or such 
management services as may be necessary to 
enable the Administration to perform such 
contracts; 

(e) to provide technical and managerial 
aids to small-business concerns, by advis- 
ing and counseling on matters in ‘connection 
with Government procurement and on poli- 
cies, principles, and practices of good man- 
agement including but not limited to cost 
accounting, methods of financing, business 
insurance, accident control, wage incentives 
and methods engineering, by cooperating 
and advising with voluntary business, pro- 
fessional, educational, and other nonprofit 
organizations, associations, and institutions 
and with other Federal and State agencies, 
by maintaining a clearinghouse for informa- 
tion concerning the managing, financing, 
and operation of small-business enterprises, 
by disseminating such information, and by 
such other activities as are deemed appro- 
priate by the Administration; and 

(f) in order to aid in financing projects 
under Federal, State, or municipal law, to 
purchase the securities and obligations of, 
or make loans to, (1) States, municipalities 
and political subdivisions of States, (2) pub- 
lic agencies and instrumentalities of one 
or more States, municipalities, and political 
subdivisions of States, and (3) public cor- 
porations, boards, and commissions: Pro- 
vided, That no such purchase or loan shall 
be made for payment of ordinary govern- 
mental or nonproject operating expenses as 
distinguished from purchases and loans to 
aid in financing specific public projects: 
Provided, however, That the foregoing pow- 
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ers shall be subject to the following restric- 
tions and limitations: 

(A) No financial assistance shall be ex- 
tended pursuant to (f) above unless the 
financial assistance applied for is not other- 
wise available on reasonable terms and all 
securities and obligations purchased and all 
loans made under (f) above shall be of such 
sound value or so secured as reasonably to 
assure retirement or repayment, and such 
loans may be made either directly or in co- 
operation with banks or other lending in- 
stitutions through agreements to participate 
oor the purchase of participations or other- 
wise; 

(B) No securities or obligations shall be 
purchased, and no loans shall be made, in- 
cluding renewals or extensions thereof which 
have maturity dates in excess of 40 years. 

Sec. 208. In any case in which the Admin- 
istration certifies to any officer of the Goy- 
ernment having procurement powers that 
the Administration is competent to perform 
any specific Government procurement con- 
tract to be let by any such officer, such offi- 
cer shall be authorized in his discretion to 
let such procurement contract to the Admin- 
istration upon such terms and conditions as 
may be agreed upon between the Adminis- 
tration and the procurement officer. 

Sec. 209. (a) Whoever makes any state- 
ment knowing it to be false, or whoever will- 
fully overvalues any security, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining for himself or for any 
applicant any loan, or extension thereof by 
renewal, deferment of action, or otherwise, 
or the acceptance, release, or substitution 
of security therefor, or for the purpose of 
influencing in any way the action of the 
Administration, or for the purpose of ob- 
taining money, property, or anything of 
value, under this title, shall be punished by 
a fine of not more than $5,000 or by im- 
prisonment for not more than 2 years, or 
both. 

(b) Whoever, being connected in any ca- 
pacity with the Administration (A) em- 
bezzles, abstracts, purloins, or willfully mis- 
applies any moneys, funds, securities, or 
other things of value, whether belonging to 
it or pledged or otherwise entrusted to it, 
or (B) with intent to defraud the Adminis- 
tration or any other body politic or corporate, 
or any individual, or to deceive any officer, 
auditor, or examiner of the Administration 
makes any false entry in any book, report, 
or statement of or to the Administration, 
or, without being duly authorized, draws any 
order or issues, puts forth, or assigns any 
note, debenture, bond, or other obligation, 
or draft, bill of exchange, mortgage, judg- 
ment, or decree thereof, or (C) with intent 
to defraud participates, shares, receives di- 
rectly or indirectly any money, profit, prop- 
erty, or benefit through any transaction, 
loan, commission, contract, or any other act 
of the Administration, or (D) gives any un- 
authorized information concerning any fu- 
ture action or plan of the Administration 
which might affect the value of securities, 
or, having such knowledge, invests or specu- 
lates, directly or indirectly, in the securities 
or property of any company or corporation 
receiving loans or other assistance from the 
Administration shall be punished by a fine 
of not more than $10,000 or by imprison- 
ment for not mor? than 5 years, or both. 

Sec. 210. It shall be the duty of the Ad- 
ministration and it is hereby empowered, 
whenever it determines such action is nec- 
essary— 

(a) to make a complete inventory of all 
productive facilities of small-business con- 
cerns which can be used for war or defense 
production, or to arrange for such inventory 
to be made by any other governmental agen- 
cy which has the facilities. In making any 
such inventory, the appropriate agencies in 
the several States may be requested to fur- 
nish an inventory of the productive facilities 
of small-business concerns in each respective 
State if such an inventory is available or in 
prospect; and 
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(b) to coordinate and to ascertain the 
means by which the productive capacity of 
small-business concerns can be most effec- 
tively utilized for war or defense production. 

Sec. 211. When directed by the President, 
it shall be the duty of the Administration 
to consult and cooperate with governmental 
departments and agencies in the issuance of 
all orders or in the formulation of policy or 
policies in any way affecting small-business 
concerns, When directed by the President 
all such governmental departments or agen- 
cies are required, before issuing such orders 
or announcing such policy or policies, to con- 
sult and cooperate with the Administration 
in order that the interests of small-business 
-enterprises may be recognized, protected, and 
preserved. 


Src. 212. The Administration shall have 
power, and it is hereby directed, whenever it 
determines such action is necessary— 

(a) to consult and cooperate with officers 
of the Government having procurement 
powers, in order to utilize the potential pro- 
ductive capacity of plants operated by small- 
business concerns; 

(b) to obtain information as to methods 
and practices which Government prime con- 
tractors utilize in letting subcontracts and 
to take action to encourage the letting of 
subcontracts by prime contractors to small- 
business concerns at prices and on conditions 
and terms which are fair and equitable; 

(c) to determine within any industry the 
concerns, firms, persons, corporations, part- 
nerships, cooperatives, or other business en- 
terprises, which are to be designated “small- 
business concerns” for the purpose of effec- 
tuating the provisions of this title; 

(d) to certify the Government procure- 
ment officers with respect to the competency, 
as to capacity and credit, of any small-busi- 
ness concern or group of such concerns to 
perform a specific Government procurement 
contract; 

(e) to obtain from any Federal depart- 
ment, establishment, or agency engaged in 
procurement or in the financing of procure- 
ment or production such reports concerning 
the letting of contracts and subcontracts and 
making of loans to business concerns as it 
may deem pertinent in carrying out its func- 
tions under this title; 

(f) to obtain from suppliers of materials 
information pertaining to the method of 
filling orders and the bases for allocating 
their supply, whenever it appears that any 
small business is unable to obtain materials 
from its normal sources for war or defense 
production; 

(g) to make studies and recomendations 
to the appropriate Federal agencies to in- 
sure a fair and equitable share of materials, 
supplies, and equipment to small-business 
concerns to effectuate war or defense pro- 
grams; 

(h) to consult and cooperate with all Gov- 
ernment agencies for the purpose of insur- 
ing that small-business concerns shall re- 
ceive fair and reasonable treatment from 
said agencies; and 

(i) to establish such advisory boards and 
committees wholly representative of small 
business as may be found necessary to 
achieve the purposes of this title. 

Sec. 213. In any case in which a small- 
business concern or group of such concerns 
has been certified by or under the authority 
of the Administration to be a competent 
Government contractor with respect to ca- 
pacity and credit as to a specific Govern- 
ment procurement contract, the officers of 
the Government having procurement powers 
are directed to accept such certification as 
conclusive, and are authorized to let such 
concern or group of concerns without requir- 
ing it to meet any other requirement with 

“respect to capacity and credit, 
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Sec. 214. To effectuate the purposes of this 
title, small-business concerns within the 
meaning of this title shall receive any award 
or contract or any part thereof as to which it 
is determined by the Administration and 
the contracting procurement agency (A) to 
be in the interest of mobilizing the Nation's 
full productive capacity, or (B) to be in the 
interest of war or national defense pro- 


grams. 

Sec. 215. The Administration shall make 
a report every 6 months of operations under 
this title to the President, the President of 
the Senate, and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. Such report shall include 
the names of the business concerns to whom 
contracts are let and for whom financing is 
arranged by the Administration, together 
with the amounts involved, and such report 
shall include such other information and 
such comments and recommendations as the 
Administration may deem appropriate. 

Sec. 216. The Administration is hereby 
empowered to make studies of the effect of 
price, credit, and other controls imposed un- 
der war or defense programs and wherever 
it finds that these controls discriminate 
against or impose undue hardship upon 
small business, to make recommendations 
to the appropriate Federal agency for the 
adjustment of controls to the needs of small 
business, 

Sec. 217. (a) The President is authorized 
to consult with representatives of small- 
business concerns with a view to encourag- 
ing the making by such persons with the 
approval of the President of voluntary agree- 
ments and programs to further the objec- 
tives of this title. 

(b) No act or omission to act pursuant to 
this title which occurs while this title is in 
effect, if requested by the President pursuant 
to a voluntary agreement or program ap- 
proved under subsection (a) of this section 
and found by the President to be in the 
public interest as contributing to the na- 
tional defense, shall be construed to be 
within the prohibition of the antitrust laws 
or the Federal Trade Commission Act of the 
United States.- A copy of each such request 
intended to be within the coverage of this 
section, and any modification or withdrawal 
thereof, shall be furnished to the Attorney 
General and the Chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission when made, and it shall 
be published in the Federal Register unless 
publication thereof would, in the opinion 
of the President, endanger the national 
security. 

(c) The authority granted in subsection 
(b) of this section shall be delegated only 
(1) to an official who shall for the purpose 
of such delegation be required to be ap- 
pointed by the President by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate and (2) 
upon the condition that such official con- 
suit with the Attorney General and with the 
Chairman of the Federal Trade Commission 
not less than 10 days before making any 
request or finding thereunder, and (3) upon 
the condition that such official obtain the 
approval of the Attorney General to any re- 
quest thereunder before making the request. 

(d) Upon withdrawal of any request or 
finding made hereunder the provisions of 
this section shall not apply to any subse- 
quent act or omission to act by reason of 
such finding or request. 

Sec. 218. (a) The President may transfer to 
the Administration any functions, powers, 
and duties of any department or agency 
which relate primarily to small-business 
problems. In connection with any such 
transfer, the President may provide for ap- 
propriate transfers of records, property, nec- 
essary personnel, and unexpended balances 
of appropriations and other funds available 
to the department or agency from which the 
transfer is made, 
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(b) The President may also provide for 
such transfers of records, property, and per- 
sonnel from the Small Defense Plants Ad- 
ministration, during the period of its liqui- 
dation, as he considers appropriate to assist 
the Small Business Administration in carry- 
ing out its functions under this title. 

Src. 219. No loan shall be made or equip- 
ment, facilities, or services furnished bysthe 
Administration under this title to any busi- 
ness enterprise unless the owners, partners, 
or officers of such business enterprise (1) 
certify to the Administration the names of 
any attorneys, agents, or other persons en- 
gaged by or on behalf of such business enter- 
prise for the purpose of expediting applica- 
tions made to the Administration for assist- 
ance of any sort, and the fees paid or to be 
paid to any such persons; (2) execute an 
agreement binding any such business enter- 
prise for a period of 2 years after any assist- 
ance is rendered by the Administration to 
such business enterprise, to refrain from em- 
ploying, tendering any office or employment 
to, or retaining for professional services, any 
person who, on the date such assistance or 
any part thereof was rendered, or within 1 
year prior thereto, shall have served as an 
Officer, attorney, agent, or employee of the 
Administration occupying a position or en- 
gaging in activities which the Administra- 
tion shall have determined involved discre- 
tion with respect to the granting of assist- 
ance under this title; and (3) furnish the 
names of lending institutions to which such 
business enterprise has applied for loans to- 
gether with dates, amounts, terms, and proof 
of refusal. 

Sec. 220. To the fullest extent the Admin- 
istration deems practicable, it shall make 
& fair charge for the use of Government- 
owned property and make and let contracts 
on a basis that will result in a recovery of 
the costs incurred by the Administration, 
including interest and depreciation. 

Sec. 221. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary and appropriate for the carrying out of 
the provisions and purposes of this title. 

Sec. 222. (a) This title and all authority 
conferred thereunder shall terminate at the 
close of June 30, 1955, but the President may 
continue the Administration for purposes 
of liquidation for not to exceed 6 months 
after such termination. 

(b) The termination of this title shall not 
affect the disbursement of funds under, or 
the carrying out of, any contract, commit- 
ment, or other obligation entered into pur- 
suant to this title prior to the date of such 
termination, or the taking of any action nec- 
essary to preserve or protect the interests of 
the United States. 

Sec. 223. If any provision of this act, or 
the application thereof to any person or cir- 
cumstances, is held invalid, the renrainder 
of this act, and the application of such provi- 
sion to other persons or circumstances, shall 
not be affected thereby. 


The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to dissolve the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, to establish the 
Small Business Administration, and for 
other purposes.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, Senate bill 1523 is indefinitely 
postponed. > 


NOMINATION OF COMMISSIONER 
OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. LANGER, Mr. President, I ob- 
jected to the appointment of Mr. Em- 
mons to be Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs. I am in receipt of a telegram 
from Pawhuska, Okla., which I ask 
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unanimous consent to have printed in 
full at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
gram was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

PawHUusKA, OKLA., July 17, 1953. 
Honorable Senator Wm. LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Believing that the survival of the American 
Indians is at stake your assistance in block- 
ing appointment of Emmons for Commis- 
sioner is urgently requested by the under- 
signed members of the Osage Tribe. 

FRANK SHAW. 
Rose SHAW. 
JoHN SHAW, JR. 
CHARLES SHAW. 


Mr. LANGER. I have another tele- 
gram from Pierre, S. Dak., on the same 
subject, which I ask to have printed in 
the Recor at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
gram was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

PIERRE, S. DAK., July 17, 1953. 
Senator WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congressional delegation deserted. Call 
you defend Indian people. Request opposi- 
tion confirmation Emmons, Indian Commis- 
sioner, Unqualified character, experience. 
Personal choice Orme Lewis. Denying Re- 
publican platform. Suggest Senator MUNDT 
may help. We voice crying wilderness, Is 
there democracy for Indians? We support 
independence but want help ourselves, 

Ramon A. ROUBIDEAUX, 
Sioux Nation Attorney. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I have 
before me many telegrams on this sub- 
ject. I desire to serve notice now that 
when the nomination comes before the 
Senate for consideration, the senior 
Senator from North Dakota will fight 
against it with every ounce of energy 
he possesses. From the telegrams I 
have received, I am satisfied that the 
nomination of this man to be Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs of the United 
States of America ought not to be con- 
firmed. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Record an article 
entitled “Navahos Hail Indian Commis- 
sioner Nomination,” published in the 
Arizona Republic on July 16, 1953. I 
may say that the Navaho Indian Tribe 
is the largest non-English-speaking tribe 
in the United States. Their feelings in 
reference to the appointment of Mr. 
Emmons to be Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs are well represented by this 
article. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Navanos HAIL INDIAN COMMISSIONER 
NOMINATION 

WIN DbowWw Rockx.—The Navaho Indian Tribal 
Council today sighted the dawn of a brighter 
day with the nomination of Glenn Emmons 
to be United States Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs. 

Describing the 57-year old Gallup banker 
as “our friend,” the council pledged to work 
with him until there is no longer an Indian 
problem. 

In a statement, signed for the group by 
Sam Ahkeah, council chairman, the Navaho 
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leaders said Emmons’ selection “is the best 
news the Navaho Tribe has received since the 
Army announced that our people were to 
be released from captivity at Fort Sumner, 
N. Mex., and allowed to return to our beloved 
reservation.” 

Emmons was nominated for the post by 
President Eisenhower today and was promptly 
approved by a unanimous vote of the Senate 
Interior Affairs Committee. 

The full Senate must still approve the 
appointment. 

The Navaho statement continued: 

“We were behind barbed wire at Fort 
Sumner from 1864 to 1868. From 1868 to 
1953 we have been shackled by unrealistic 
policies and too much Washington. With 
the selection of our friend as the leader of 
all American Indians we Navajos see the 
dawn of a brighter day. 

“All America owes us is opportunity. We 
believe that Mr. Emmons, who knows the 
problems of the Navahos from a lifetime of 
observation and personal contact with our 
people, will lead an enlightened policy of 
Navaho betterment.” 

The council said the needs of the tribe are: 

“1, Schools for the 14,000 Navaho boys and 
girls who have no schools, 

“2. More hospitals, more field nursing, and 
an all-out attack on tuberculosis. 

“3. More wells and more irrigated land. 

“4. Improved roads to attract the tourists 
and to aid our development. 

“5. Congressional continuation and en- 
largement of our long-range program en- 
acted in 1950. 

“6. The strengthening, rather than the 
abandonment, of the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs until such time as we are qualified to 
direct our own destiny. Localization of more 
authority at the area level to expedite tribal 
industrial development and tribal authority. 

“President Eisenhower has kept his prom- 
ise,” the statement concluded. “This is the 
pledge of the Navajos to work wholeheartedly 
with Commissioner Emmons toward the day 
when there no longer will be an Indian 
problem.” 

Senators Case, Republican, South Dakota, 
and GOLDWATER, Republican, Arizona, and 
Assistant Secretary of Interior Orme Lewis 
were among those who testified in support 
of the appointment, 

Senator ANDERSON, Democrat, New Mexico, 
said he was delighted with the selection of 
Emmons, 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I do 
not suggest that the Senator from North 
Dakota is not within his rights in mak- 
ing a vigorous fight against any candi- 
date whose nomination comes before the 
Senate, whether it be a nomination for 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, or one 
for some other position. But I do want 
to say there are a great many Indians 
within the State of New Mexico, and that 
the Senator from Arizona has just ob- 
tained permission to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a statement of 
the position held by the Navahos. 

Mr. President, the Navaho Indians are, 
I believe, now the largest tribe, numeri- 
cally, of any of the purebred Indians of 
the country. They have lived next to 
Mr. Emmons for a long time. They deal 
with his bank. They have dealt with 
him. They have watched him at work, 
and they have heartily endorsed him for 
this position. The appointment of Mr. 
Emmons was made on the basis of careful 
consultation on the part of an Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior and much 
checking with Indian tribes throughout 
the United States. It happens that a 
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good many people have associated my 
name with advocacy of the appointment 
of Mr. Emmons. I did not initiate or 
advocate his appointment. I felt it was 
no part of my province to tell the Repub- 
licans what name should be sent to the 
Senate of the United States. But when- 
ever a newspaperman asked me what 
kind of man Glenn Emmons was, I said, 
“He is a fine man; he is a distinguished 
citizen of our State; he is a capable busi- 
nessman; he is a great friend of the In- 
dians. It would be a great stroke of good 
fortune if the President of the United 
States should send to the Senate the 
name of a man like that.” 

The name of Mr. Emmons came before 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs just after it had been a little 
rough on one other appointment that 
came before it. We examined him and 
discussed his knowledge of Indian pol- 
icies with him. I thought his answers 
were concise, straightforward, and hon- 
est. I thought they promised something 
for the Indians of the United States; and 
I was glad when the motion was made to 
confirm his nomination to join with the 
Republican side and second the motion 
for confirmation. 

I say, Mr. President, that a man of 
his character is difficult to bring into 
Washington. I would hope that if there 
is criticism of him, it would come after 
he has shown his ability, or lack of abil- 
ity, to handle this position. I am confi- 
dent that he will handle his task in fine 
fashion. I am confident that he will do 
his work in such a fashion that the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota himself can ap- 
prove. 

I do not in the slightest question the 
right the Senator from North Dakota 
may have to say that there are Indians 
over the United States who will oppose 
the nomination of Mr. Emmons. But 
all of us recognize that there is a contro- 
versy in this country now as to whether 
we should keep Indians forever under the 
jurisdiction of the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs, or should allow them to become 
emancipated. Mr. Emmons stands with 
the group, of which the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Warxtns] is probably the 
leader of in the Senate, who believe that 
the Indians should have a right to stand 
upon their own feet. The bill intro- 
duced by the Senator from Utah with 
reference to the Menominee Indians 
shows the trend of his thought. I am 
sure the Senator from Utah was satisfied 
with the answers given by Mr. Emmons 
when he appeared before the committee. 

Mr. LANGER rose. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does the Senator 
from North Dakota wish me to yield for 
a question? f 

Mr. LANGER. No. 

Mr. ANDERSON. If the Senator had 
wanted to ask me a question, I was pre- 
pared to yield to him; but, if not, I can 
conclude very briefly by saying the ap- 
pointee was approved by the Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. I am sure the members of the 
committee were not deceived in their 
man. Not only has he been a sound busi- 
nessman in our community but the State 
bankers association of our State elected 
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him its president, and the American 
Bankers Association elected him its 
treasurer for two terms. Isaw in a news- 
paper dispatch—I believe the one which 
has been placed in the Recorp—the ref- 
erence to Mr. Emmons as having been 
president of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. He did not claim to have been 
its president, but said he had been its 
treasurer. 

Mr. Emmons also said he operated a 
country bank. He conducts a good coun- 
try bank. The best testimonial for him 
I know is that the Indians who live in 
his neighborhood think he is a fine man. 
The Indians who have dealt with him, in 
season and out of season, are pleased 
with the business relationships they have 
had with him. The Navahos are an im- 
portant tribe from the standpoint of busi- 
ness. They are making money. They 
are making it out of uranium, and they 
are going to make it out of oil. They are 
going to become one of the rich tribes of 
the United States. The Jicarilla Apaches 
in my State have several millions of dol- 
Jars on deposit. They are also going to 
become a rich tribe out of oil. They are 
going to handle their own affairs; and 
when they handle their own affairs, there 
will be those of us who will try to make 
sure that they have the same educational 
opportunities all other children in this 
country have, and that they have a 
chance to intermingle with the children 
of the white race, and.as a result become 
integrated completely into our commu- 
nities. 

We are trying hard to do that in New 
Mexico. We are trying to do it in other 
parts of the country. I believe that 
when Mr. Emmons finishes his job as 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, he will 
have moved much closer toward the ideal 
the American people have, of having 
tewer employees in the Indian Bureau, 
and more Indians emancipated in this 
country of ours. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota. 

Mr. LANGER. I merely want to say 
that I hope every Senator will be upon 
the floor when this nomination comes up 
for confirmation. I shall show that 
there has never been an FBI report made 
on Mr. Emmons. I shall read charges 
which, in my opinion, will shock the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Mexico. 
As a matter of fact, on the same day the 
nomination went to the committee it was 
reported without any notice by the com- 
mittee. Two members of the committee 
said at the hearing that they had never 
heard of the man. I intend to read the 
entire proceedings that took place before 
the committee which reported this nom- 
ination, and I am satisfied that when we 
get through, if the charges made are con- 
firmed, the distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico himself will not vote for the 
confirmation of this nomination. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I may say that I 
think I know human character suffi- 
ciently well to predict that when the 
charges against him are brought to this 
floor, there will be no difficulty in per- 
suading anyone they are not true. 
Glenn Emmons is an honest man. He 
is a vigorous Republican, I am sure he 
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has never voted for me in his life, and 
I would not expect him to do so, because 
he belongs to that group in the Republi- 
can Party that somehow finds it con- 
venient to vote the straight ticket. He 
can continue to do that, if he wishes to 
do so, but that will not deter me from 
saying that the people of my State know 
him to be an honest man. What 
charges can be filed against him I can- 
not imagine. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Mexico yield for a 
question? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Does not the Senator 
believe that when a man is nominated 
for an important position there should 
be a hearing, and if there are any 
charges against him, they should be 
heard, so that they can be either proved 
or disproved? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. I should be 
glad to have a hearing of that kind. 
But, Mr. President, this time there was 
the most careful search for a Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs that has been 
made in the history of that office in this 
country. There have been many Com- 
missioners of Indian Affairs, many of 
whom were extremely fine men. I think 
Dillon Meyer never received the credit 
due him for an honest administration of 
his office. Many persons opposed him 
because he stopped things he felt were 
wrong, and which many other people 
felt were wrong. 

During the campaign last fall, the Re- 
publican candidate for the Presidency 
went into the Indian country and prom- 
ised the Indians that they were to be 
consulted—and they have been con- 
sulted as they had never before been 
consulted in the selection of an Indian 
Commissioner. 

The distinguished Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. GOLDWATER], who knows 
Glenn Emmons well, knows, also, that 
the Indians in his State were consulted, 
as they were consulted in Oklahoma and 
in many other places. It happens that 
there has been a long struggle over the 
question of attorneys’ fees in handling 
suits against the United States filed by 
Indians under the Indian Claims Act. 
That has stirred up a great many people. 
I know that many persons were anxious 
to get an Indian Commissioner with 
whom they thought they could make 
good arrangements. They will not be 
able to make improper arrangements 
with Glenn Emmons. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I want to tell the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Mexico 
that I do not know this man. I have 
never seen him. I have no candidate 
for the job. Iam merely doing my duty 
as a United States Senator to bring to 
the attention of the Senate the charges 
which have been made against this man. 
I believe the nomination should be re- 
committed. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I hope the persons 
who have made the charges will be 
heard. They are entitled to be heard. 
I have enough faith in the distinguished 
Senator from North Dakota to believe 
that if he were to examine Glenn Em- 
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mons as carefully as he deserves to be 
examined, he would take the floor in 
supporting him. 

It is a strange situation that a Demo- 
crat should stand up endorsing a Re- 
publican whose name has been submit- 
ted by the President of the United 
States; but this man comes here reluc- 
tantly and deserves my support. I do 
not think Glenn Emmons wanted to 
leave his little country bank and come 
here; I do not believe he wanted to leave 
the Navajo country and come here, be- 
cause he has more fun at the Indian 
ceremonials and Indian shows which take 
place in that area than he will ever have 
in the city of Washington. 

I want to express again my great con- 
fidence in the Senator from North Da- 
kota. I cannot believe that if he will 
examine the charges carefully he will 
present them to the Senate. I want to 
say, also, that if he wants to take a look 
at the files, he will find in them many 
of the same things about which he is 
speaking and which were previously 
brought up. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the distinguished 
Senator know that time and time again 
before the Judiciary Committee Senators 
have recommended men for judges and 
United States attorneys and have been 
just as effusive in their praise of them 
as the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico has been in praise of this nom- 
inee? But those Senators have with- 
drawn their recommendations after they 
found out certain facts. 

All I am asking is a hearing before the 
appropriate committee. If I do not get 
such a hearing, I intend to read the 
charges publicly. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I can only express 
the hope to the Senator from North Da- 
kota that, in the interest of fairness, he 
will show some of the charges to some of 
us who have been familiar with people 
who have access to persons in the Indian 
country, and we might persuade him as 
to whether they are reputable witnesses. 

Mr. LANGER. I have already sub- 
mitted them to the distinguished major- 
ity leader. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from New Mexico yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I should like to 
inform my distinguished colleague from 
North Dakota that I do not think there 
has been a nomination made this year, 
or in my memory, certainly not for the 
position of Indian Commissioner, which 
has received the deep consideration of 
those concerned that this nomination 
has received. I believe a total of 26 
names haye been submitted by various 
interested persons around the United 
States for the position of Indian Com- 
missioner. 

I should like to correct the statement 
of the distinguished Senator that the 
FBI did not examine Mr. Emmons, They 
did examine him. 

I know the charges which the Sena- 
tor will probably bring, but I can tell 
him that they are unfounded; they are 
fishmonger’s stories. I know the Sena- 
tor would not want to accept them with- 
out something of substance to support 
them, They were néver anything more 
than a third person’s deliberate lies 
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against a gentleman. I am sure the 
Senator, when he knows the facts, will 
not think of repeating such charges. 

Mr. LANGER. Does not the Senator 
believe that the charges should go to the 
appropriate committee, to be substan- 
tiated or not substantiated, before we 
are asked to vote upon the nomination? 

Mr. GOLDWATER, These charges 
were considered for nearly 7 months, 
Mr. Emmons was preeminently the out- 
standing man, but, because of these 
charges, which have been examined and 
reexamined by the men responsible for 
the appointment, the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of the In- 
terior, the Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, the appointment was delayed. 

Mr. LANGER. But at least two of the 
people making the charges have offered 
to testify under oath. They want to be 
sworn and to testify. Certainly there 
would be no objection to having the 
nomination recommitted to the appro- 
priate committee and these men be 
given a chance to testify under oath. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I might inform 
the distinguished Senator that the same 
offers were made during the course of 
the examination, but the people were 
not available when the time for swear- 
ing came. 

I know the stories to which the Sen- 
ator has referred. One of them is well 
known in my section of the country— 
the fact that his bank failed. The fact 
that a bank goes under during a period 
of depression is nothing to be ashamed 
of, particularly when this man reorgan- 
ized the bank and paid back 100 cents 
on the dollar, without any Federal aid, 
I might add. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
will say this to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from North Dakota, that I have 
heard similar insinuations against all 
sorts of people. I lived in New Mexico 
at the time the banks closed there. I 
think I know something of the struggle 
Glenn Emmons made to rebuild his bank. 

When my colleagues on the committee 
asked me whether I thought it was safe 
to report the nomination, I said that if 
they had held hearings for months they 
would not find anything fundamentally 
wrong with this man. 

I do not oppose the sending of a nom- 
ination back to committee if there is 
cause to do so, but it is absurd to have 
an FBI investigation on a man of Glenn 
Emmons’ character. I do not say it is 
unnecessary. It comes as a shock, some- 
times, to be investigated. After the 
President of the United States indicated 
his intention of appointing me to the 
‘office of Secretary of Agriculture and of 
placing on me the burden of the Com- 
bined Food Board as well, I found that 
FBI agents had been going all over my 
State asking questions about me. I was 
shocked. I thought I had a reputation 
in the State that would not make such 
an investigation necessary. After they 
reported that they could find nothing 
against me, the President of the United 
States was kind enough to tell me that 
it was customary in such situations to 
have an examination made by the FBI. 

Accordingly, I am quite sure there has 
been an FBI check on this individual, and 
when the FBI check is examined, I think 
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it will be found there is nothing wrong 
with him. 

I know that an Indian attorney in 
South Dakota, by the name of Ramon 
Roubideaux, is unhappy. I cannot blame 
him, because I know something about 
the Indian contracts in which he, was 
interested. That is the real crux of the 
agitation with respect tg this matter. 

I feel certain that when the matter 
is heard, if it is to be heard, it will be 
found either that the witnesses have no 
information, or that they will refuse to 
testify under oath. 

Mr. LANGER. Iam delighted to hear 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico say that he has no objection to 
the matter being returned to committee 
for further testimony. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not mind the 
taking of testimony. I do not know 
whether the matter should go back to 
committee unless cause can be shown, 
If there is anyone who has any testi- 
mony to offer, I think he should come 
forward with it. If there is anyone who 
has come to the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs to tell us 
et the matter, I do not know who 

e is, 


AMENDMENT OF ATOMIC ENERGY 
ACT OF 1946, AS AMENDED 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, the acting 
majority leader [Mr. KNOWLAND] asked 
me to say that he proposed to take up 
next Calendar No. 582, Senate bill 2399, 
a bill to amend the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1946, as amended. After a quorum 
call it is the intention of the acting 
majority leader to call up that bill. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded and that fur- 
ther proceedings under the call be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BUSH. I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No, 582, Senate bill 2399, a bill to amend 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, as 
amended. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that the amendments 
reported from the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy by the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER] were agreed 
to on Saturday last. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
Senate bill 2399, which was unanimously 
reported from the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy is designed to make cer- 
tain amendments to the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1946 which are considered to be 
needed at this time for the proper ad- 
ministration of the act. In all fairness, 
because the bill refers to certain sections 
and transposes certain provisions from 
another statute, Public Law 298, of the 
82d Congress, I believe that a brief ex- 
planation of what is proposed is war- 
ranted, for the information of the 
Senate, 
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At the present time the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1946, as amended, provides for the 
establishment of four divisions, which 
are specifically named, and fixes the 
compensation for the directors of these 
divisions at $14,000 per annum, with 
$800 per annum additional payment au- 
thorized by Public Law 375, 82d Con- 
gress. 

Since the passage of the act, the Com- 
mission has found it necessary, in order 
properly to carry. out its vital work, to 
establish other program divisions. To- 
day the following are in existence: Di- 
vision of Research, Division of Medicine 
and Biology, Division of Reactor De- 
velopment, Division of Military Appli- 
cation, Division of Production, Division 
of Raw Materials, and Division of Con- 
struction and Supply. 

These program divisions perform re- 
sponsible and vital functions in the na- 
tional atomic energy program. Each is 
an operation of considerable size, and 
supervises the expenditure of large sums 
of Government funds. 

In order to permit the Commission to 
recruit personnel to fill these director- 
ships, the Commission requested that 
the salaries of the directors be set at 
such figure as the Commission may de- 
termine, but not to exceed $16,000 per 
annum, in view of the tremendous re- 
sponsibilities on the shoulders of these 
directors. It should be noted that one 
directorship, that of the Division of En- 
gineering, has not been filled because of 
the salary limitation. 

Seven years ago, in writing the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946, Congress recognized 
the great importance of these positions 
and established compensation for them 
at what was then considered a high 
rate—$14,000 per annum—representing 
a level of pay several thousand dollars 
higher than the highest classified rate 
then available to other agencies. Since 
that time, while the salaries attached to 
other positions in Government have been 
raised, these positions have remained al- 
most at the level fixed 7 years previously. 
S. 2399 will bring the salaries for these 
crucial positions up to a level corres- 
ponding more closely to the level estab- 
lished by Congress in 1946 relative to 
other positions in the Government. 

The Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission stated that he felt that they 
would provide the Commission with suffi- 
cient flexibility to permit him to effect 
any reorganizations the Commission 
might find necessary before the next ses- 
sion of Congress. 

The proposed amendment would also ~ 
serve to eliminate a present limitation 
upon the authority of the Division of Re- 
search which provides that the Division 
of Research shall not exercise the au- 
thority granted under section 3 (a) of 
the Atomic Energy Act. The Congress 
visualized direct operation by the Com- 
mission, under the direct supervision of 
the Division of Research, of Government- 
owned research laboratories. In these 
circumstances, Congress desired to ob- 
viate the possibility of overemphasis by 
the Division of Research in favor of Gov- 
ernment-owned laboratories as com- 
pared with independent research insti- 
tutions (sec. 3 (a)) in the stimulation 
and support of research projects. 
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The relationship of the Division of Re- 
search to the Commission-owned re- 
search laboratories has evolved on quite 
a different basis. These laboratories are 
operated, not by the Commission di- 
rectly, but rather through contractors, 
and the Commission has encouraged 
wide participation by representative re- 
search institutions in the management 
and program direction of the labora- 
tories. 

Elimination of the limitation removes 
a somewhat artificial inhibition upon the 
Commission's organization of its staff 
in a manner which would make for the 
efficiency and flexibility requisite to the 
proper fulfillment of the Commission’s 
responsibilities. The joint committee be- 
lieves that since the limitation of the 
Division of Research seems to serve no 
useful purpose, and since it may be sub- 
ject to varying interpretations, it should 
be eliminated. 

Section 2 of the bill merely renum- 
bers section 10 (b) (5) (B) (iv) in order 
to allow for the insertion of three new 
sections before it. 

Sections 3, 4, and 5 of the bill incor- 
porate bodily into the Atomic Energy 
Act the provisos in Public Law 298, 82d 
Congress, relative to the substitution of 
the Civil Service Commission for the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation in con- 
‘nection with the atomic energy program. 
These provisions of substance to the 
atomic energy program have not hitherto 
been incorporated into the Atomic 
Energy Act. It is desired to put them 
into that act in order to keep the sub- 
stantive provisions relating to the pro- 
gram in one statute. It was noted that 
the United States Code carried no cross- 
reference to the existence of these con- 
ditions. 

The second amendment approved by 
the joint committee and noted in the 
first paragraph of this report is required 
in order to make the bill S. 2399 conform 
exactly with the language of Public Law 
298, 82d Congress. The Department of 
Justice is in agreement with S. 2399 as 
herein amended in this regard. 

Section 6 permits the Atomic Energy 
Commission to authorize its members, 
officers, and employees to carry firearms 
while in the discharge of their duties. 
While no showdown has ever occurred, 
the right of Commission couriers and 
guards to carry guns—particularly while 
traveling in a State away from their 
primary place of employment—has been 
questioned by State officials. Further- 
more, it was deemed desirable to permit 
contractors at sites owned by the United 
States to carry firearms in the perform- 
ance of their duty. In view of the sen- 
sitivity of the atomic energy program, 
and in view of the operation of essen- 
tial installations by contractors, it is be- 
lieved desirable that this clarifying leg- 
islation should be enacted. 

Section 7 of the bill gives the Commis- 
sion power to issue rules and regulations 
under the Atomic Energy Act. This is 
a power ordinarily granted to adminis- 
trative agencies, and the Atomic Energy 
Commission has heretofore frequently 
acted on an implied grant of such power. 

Since the criminal provisions of the 
Atomic Energy Act do not apply to in- 
fractions of general rules and regula- 
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tions, this section would not enlarge any 
powers of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion to issue rules and regulations which 
would subject violators thereof to crim- 
inal punishment. 

Section 8 of the bill permits the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy to author- 
ize its members, employees, and consult- 
ants to carry firearms in the discharge 
of their official duties for the committee. 
This is to meet the same problems as 
section 6 of the bill. 

Section 9 of the bill merely repeals 
the provisos in Public Law 298 insofar as 
they affect the atomic energy program. 

At a meeting of the joint committee on 
July 17, 1953, Mr. Lewis L. Strauss, pres- 
ent Chairman of the Commission, ap- 
peared and supported fully S. 2399, as 
herein amended. It should be noted 
that in a letter from Mr. Strauss to the 
joint committee, Mr. Strauss requested 
authority to establish an undetermined 
number of divisions, and to pay directors 
of these divisions up to $16,000 per an- 
num. He accepted the joint commit- 
tee’s view, however, limiting the number 
of such divisions to 11. 

That, Mr. President, is a brief sum- 
mary of the provisions of the bill. As 
I say, the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy believes it is highly desirable 
that the Atomic Energy Act be amended 
in this way at this time. 

Some questions might be raised with 
respect to the transposition of a statu- 
tory provision. The provision in section 
3 of the bill dealing with the Civil Service 
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and loyalty of employees is already con- 
tained in Public Law 298 of the 82d Con- 
gress. That section provides that when 
any question of loyalty is discovered by 
the Civil Service Commission in its in- 
vestigation, the case must immediately 
be referred to the FBI for a full field 
investigation. However, that provision 
of law with respect to the Civil Service 
Commission’s investigative power is not 
carried in the Atomic Energy Act. It is 
deemed advisable to lift that provision 
out of Public Law 298 of the 82d Con- 
gress and place it squarely in the Atomic 
Energy Act, so that all the laws appli- 
cable thereto will be contained in the 
same act. It provides that whenever the 
Civil Service Commission finds any evi- 
dence that some person may be of ques- 
tionable loyalty, the Civil Service Com- 
mission must immediately turn the case 
over to the FBI for a full field investiga- 
tion. The same situation is true with re- 
spect to sections 4 and 5 of the act, on 
page 3 of the bill. 

With respect to the first section of the 
bill, it authorizes the maintenance of 11 
divisions under the Commission. I may 
say that the activities of the Commis- 
sion have grown until it has a capital 
investment of somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of, let us say, $10 billion, de- 
pending on how near completion some 
of the programs are. 

It is a vast operation. It requires 
highly trained personnel. It has now 
seven operating divisions. Some of the 
divisions are unable to acquire proper 
directors because of the inadequacy of 
the salary and the statutory position of 
the division. 
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The committee believes that it is a 
wise move to give the Commission au- 
thority to establish as many as 11 divi- 
sions. The Commission now has seven 
divisions, It may not be necessary to 
go as high as 11 divisions, but if the 
Commission wants to do so, the act gives 
them authority to go as high as 11 divi- 
sions. 

The Commission may decide not to pay 
as much as $16,000 in salary. However, 
there are one or two vacancies in the 
offices of division heads because of the 
limitation of $14,800 in annual salary, 
The additional $1,200 may not seem like 
a great amount of money to many peo- 
ple, but the committee felt it was not 
warranted.in going higher than $16,000 
at this time. The Commission feels the 
additional salary will make possible for 
it to fill these positions with competent 
personnel. 

Of the last 2 or 3 sections of the bill, 
one permits the commission to authorize 
its members and its employees, when 
in the discharge of their duty, to carry 
firearms. It is considered an essential 
provision. Top-secret documents are 
required to be accompanied by two 
couriers, who are armed, for the pro- 
tection of the documents. 

Questions have come up repeatedly in 
various States of the Union when couri- 
ers have gone armed into those States, 
for the protection of the documents. It 
was felt by some States that the couriers 
had no right to carry pistols, because 
they did not have a local State permit 
to carry them. However, there has been 
no prosecution had in any of the States, 
although allegations of the right to 
prosecute the couriers have been made. 
Satisfactory settlements have been ar- 
rived at. 

It is manifestly impossible for the 
Commission to secure gun permits from 
all the 48 States for all the couriers 
which the Commission may find it neces- 
sary from time to time to send out. 
Therefore, the bill provides that the 
Commission may authorize such of its 
members or employees who are in direct 
performance of their duty to have per- 
mits to carry firearms, which, as I un- 
derstand, administratively will be issued 
at the time they begin the performance 
of their duties that require the carrying 
of firearms, and will be surrendered to 
the Commission when the duty has been 
accomplished. In other words, they will 
not be given carte blanche permits to 
carry pistols. 

The joint committee handles hun- 
dreds of top-secret documents and ma- 
terial of even high classification each 
year. It is essential that the same re- 
quirement with respect to the carrying 
of pistols be extended to the joint com- 
mittee when it has custody of top-secret 
documents and when it is transporting 
top-secret material. When such docu- 
ments are being transported, two armed 
couriers are required to accompany the 
documents or material. 

The same authorization is carried with 
respect to couriers of the joint commit- 
tee. The joint committee is authorized 
to permit such of its members and em- 
ployees, when it deems to be necessary, 
and when the occasion should arise, in 
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the performance of duty under the act, 
to bear firearms. 

In the main—and completely, I be- 
lieve—that covers the provisions of the 
amendment, it seems to me. 

I shall be glad to answer questions 
which any of my colleagues may care to 
ask, or to listen to any comments they 
may care to make. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Iowa yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PUR- 
TELL in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Iowa yield to the Senator from 
Vermont? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator from Iowa, the 
chairman of the joint committee, about 
the divisions. On page 2 of the report, 
I see that a Division of Military Applica- 
tion is listed. I also judge, by reading 
some of the fine print, that the Division 
of Reactor Development is to some ex- 
tent concerned with the development of 
atomic power for civil uses. It would 
seem that at this stage of atomic energy 
development, that should be a primary 
and large-scale undertaking on the part 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. I 
wonder whether it really is an important 
and large-scale element in the develop- 
ment on the part of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. It is an area 

of very high priority in the activities of 
the Commission at this time. It is of 
two kinds: First, ship propulsion; second, 
production of power, through atomic 
piles, for industrial use. 
The Commission is not in the business 
of building those piles at this moment; 
but the joint committee has been going 
through a series of hearings, for over 3 
weeks now, in which we have heard from 
industry, from scientists, and from Gov- 
ernment representatives, who have tes- 
tified as to the feasibility, let us say, of 
private participation in this field. The 
Government is proceeding. In the 1954 
budget we are spending $110,300,000 on 
reactor development. 

Mr. FLANDERS. The reactor devel- 
opment is primarily for power uses; 
is it? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Not entirely. 
If the Senator from Vermont wishes to 
have me classify it in terms of relative 
importance, I would say that today the 
primary object of our whole atomic 
energy program is the security of the 
United States, and much of the reactor 
development is for the production of 
materials which will assure the security 
of the United States. But a very sub- 
stantial proportion is being devoted to 
reactor research and study which 
eventually will redound to the benefit of 
power production in the United States. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the Senator from Iowa 
one or two questions which he either 
cannot answer or will not answer, or 
both. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I shall an- 
swer the questions if I can, unless the 
Senator from Vermont asks me about 
matters coming within security limita- 
tions, 

Mr. FLANDERS. I assume there is 
a certain minimum stockpile of fission- 
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able materials which will make it pos- 
sible, within the limits of the probability 
of delivering them, to have a conclusive 
effect upon an enemy. In other words, 
I assume there is a certain minimum. 

Mr, HICKENLOOPER. If an atomic 
bomb were to explode close enough to 
an enemy, it would have a conclusive 
effect upon him, certainly. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Yes; but I am re- 
ferring to the ability to put an enemy 
out of a war. That involves something 
more than the dropping of a single 
bomb. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. In my judg- 
ment our Nation is making very accept- 
able progress along the line of military 
atomic energy development. ‘ 

Mr. FLANDERS. That is a very fine 
statement, However, I was thinking in 
terms of a possible enemy. Could there 
not be a minimum supply of fissionable 
material which would make a possible 
enemy tremendously dangerous? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Of course, 
theoretically it would take “X” number 
of atomic bombs, exploded at strategic 
points in “A” country—it might take 
more in one country and less in another, 
but a certain number of atomic weapons 
would be required to be exploded in any 
case—to destroy that country’s basic 
ability to make war, either in terms of 
military operations or in terms of fac- 
tory installations. Once another coun- 
try had such a minimum number, then 
that country could become an extremely 
dangerous enemy, granted that coun- 
try’s ability to deliver them on target. 

Mr. FLANDERS. That relates to a 
minimum supply of fissionable materials. 

Would there likewise be a maximum 
supply beyond which we would find that, 
at least in some sense, the law of dimin- 
ishing returns would begin to take effect, 
vis-a-vis a possible enemy who had 
reached or somewhat exceeded the mini- 
mum supply? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I think that 
point could be reached; yes. We are in 
a very comfortable position, so far as our 
power and ability to deliver atomic as- 
saults upon anyone are concerned. 

But as regards the question of whether 
we have reached the point where we are 
oversaturated in terms of that ability, I 
do not think we have yet reached that 
point, if that is what the Senator from 
Vermont has in mind. 

Mr. FLANDERS. The Senator from 
Iowa has referred to a condition of sat- 
uration. From his reference to such a 
condition—and I have seen references 
made to it elsewhere—I assume there is 
considered to be a maximum beyond 
which there would be less protection per 
1,000 tons—for instance, by way of com- 
parison, let us say per 1,000 tons of TNT. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Does the Sen- 
ator from Vermont mean as applied to 
existing circumstances? 

Mr. FLANDERS. Yes. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. We have not 
reached that point. 

Mr. FLANDERS. But that is some- 
thing about which the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy are thinking, I as- 
sume. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. It is what we 
have been thinking about for 6 years. 
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Mr. FLANDERS. I wish to make sure 
it is in the mind of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, because it has seemed to me 
for some time that it is quite clear that 
there is a point of diminishing returns 
in connection with additions to the 
stockpile of fissionable materials. If we 
were to exceed the point where, with a 
reasonable percentage of successful de- 
livery—it might be 5 percent or 10 per- 
cent or 1 percent of the bombs used— 
the number of them delivered on its tar- 
get would be sufficient to totally destroy 
an enemy’s possibility of carrying on a 
war, I suppose we would have reached 
a condition approaching the “satura- 
tion” situation to which the Senator 
from Iowa has referred. 

Mr. President, I shall not make fur- 
ther inquiries, because it seems to me 
that the Senator from Iowa either could 
not or would not answer them. However, 
I wish to make the point that in terms of 
that saturation point, if my definition of 
it is correct—and I would suppose that 
with such very great, staggeringly large 
and expensive operations on the part of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, the time 
would be in sight—certainly at some 
time within the present century, and 
possibly much sooner than that, the time 
would come when, in terms of the pro- 
duction of an appreciable quantity of 
fissionable materials, we would reason- 
ably begin to feel that further efforts by 
us would involve operation of the law of 
diminishing returns. í 

I wish to make sure that that point 
is very much in the mind of the joint 
committee, as I assume it is, and also 
that it is strongly in the mind of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, as Iam sure 
it is, and that we shall not be led astray 
by the insatiable appetite of the military 
always to have more and more and more, 
with no appreciable limit. 

This is one of the projects which are 
making our fiscal burden tremendously 
severe, and making it impossible to carry 
on both the war in Korea and the opera- 
tion of our peacetime economy. We 
have now reached the limit; in fact, we 
are now beyond the limit. I merely 
speak these few words and ask these un- 
answerable questions in order to make 
sure that the committee and the Com- 
mission do not become carried away in 
an attempt to minister to the insatiable 
appetite of an insatiable military organ- 
ization. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I may assure 
the Senator that neither the Commis- 
sion nor the committee will be led around 
by the nose by an insatiable military. 
But, by the same token, I may assure the 
Senator that both the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, and, I am quite cer- 
tain, the Commission, are going to be 
utterly certain that the security of the 
United States of America will be amply 
safeguarded. I may say to the Senator 
that it is possible to get myriad times 
more power per dollar spent on atomic 
defenses than on all the other types of 
power weapons put together. 

Mr. FLANDERS. If the Senator will 
pardon me, did he not mean atomic 
offenses? Or is he referring to defenses 
from the standpoint of the psychological 
effect? 
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Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I do not 
know whether it is a matter of offense, 
or of defense. There is an explosion 
that kills people, and if we need it, we 
need it badly; and we can get so much 
more, sO many, Many, Many times more, 
the amount of power out of a dollar 
spent for atomic weapons than we can 
get out of any other type of weapon of 
which we have knowledge. 

I may also say to the Senator, whose 
questions are very interesting, that it is 
probable that not within the foreseeable 
future shall we ever have too large an 
amount of fissionable materials; because 
the fissionable materials of which 
weapons are made are to all intents and 
purposes indestructible, requiring about 
3,000 years before they begin to dissipate. 
We might store them that long, but per- 
haps at the end of 3,000 years we would 
have some other kind of weapon. But 
fiissionable material is good, it is usable 
in connection with power demands; it 
is good and is usable in industry; and it 
is utterly indestructible. It is as inde- 
structible as gold. It is storable. It 
has other uses besides its use for ex- 
plosives and weapons. Therefore, 
everytime we make X pounds of fission- 
able materials which we can put into 
Weapons as we see fit, we are building a 
storehouse of treasure for power, for bio- 
logical and other purposes tomorrow; 
and without doubt the world will need 
them. It has been estimated and I say 
frankly I shall have to get the figures 
before I can be sure, that for every 
pound of fissionable materials, there is 
the potential equivalent of 2,600,000 
pounds of coal; and that is not far- 
fetched. I mean that is the potential 
in this material, for industry. So when 
we build it, we may never come to the 
point where an insatiable demand will 
choke us down with too much of it; be- 
cause we can store it and keep it with- 
out putting it into weapons, if it becomes 
necessary. But we are watching it, in 
order that we may not overdo it. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Imay suggest to the 
Senator from Utah that in his conclud- 
ing words he is leading the thought 
around to my introductory remarks, in 
which I inquired as to the extent to 
which the Commission was concerning 
itself with the production of power. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The Commis- 
sion is concerning itself very assiduously 
with the production of power; and the 
present discussion has relation to how 
far we should go in opening up the law to 
permit private enterprise to investigate 
and experiment with atomic energy, and 
as to how much further the Government 
should go with the pioneering and in- 
vestigation. That is a matter which is 
receiving the very earnest attention of 
the Commission and of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Iowa yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I am glad to 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I should 
merely like to ask the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Iowa whether the Atomic 
Energy Commission is coordinating its 
research work with the work of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, which is try- 
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ing to take over research in pure science 
as distinguished from research in applied 
science, and whether any work is being 
done along that line. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Yes; there is 
very close coordination between the Na- 
tional Science Foundation and the 
Atomic Energy Commission, in connec- 
tion with the fellowship programs. 
Close attention is being paid to the rec- 
ommendations of the National Science 
Foundation, and to any suggestions it 
may have to offer in respect to various 
other branches of research in the 
schools and universities throughout the 
United States. As I recall, we have sev- 
eral thousand contracts with universi- 
ties for research, and so forth. An at- 
tempt is made to coordinate all the ac- 
tivities into one program. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I am very 
glad to hear that, because the National 
Science Foundation, favors the principle 
of taking over as far as possible research 
in pure science, leaving to special bodies 
such as the Atomic Energy Commission 
and the various departments in the prin- 
cipal fields, the matter of investigations 
in the field of applied science. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I may say the 
National Science Foundation has been a 
little short of money with which to ex- 
tend its operations in these fields. How- 
ever, it may be able to get more money 
with which to carry on its important 
work. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. That is 
pertinent to the very question I have 
in mind, because Chester Barnard, who 
is one of the outstanding men of the 
country in the guidance of this work, is 
handicapped by the fact that there was 
a ceiling upon the amount asked for, 
Now that the ceiling has been removed, 
the National Science Foundation is pre- 
pared to cooperate with the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission and with various other 
departments in trying to get the whole 
scientific research program on a sound 
national basis. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I think the 
Atomic Energy Commission, simply as a 
result of a lack of money on the part of 
the National Science Foundation, has 
taken on certain activities which nor- 
mally would fall within the scope of the 
activities of the Foundation. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. It is pos- 
sible that by another year we can work 
more closely together, and can get the 
problems worked out. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I am sure we 
shall be willing to work as closely with 
the National Science Foundation as cir- 
cumstances permit. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Iowa yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield to the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The theory of 
the amendment, in respect to research, 
is that it would permit the Atomic Ener- 
gy Commission to make contracts for re- 
search with organizations outside the 
government-owned research laborato- 
ries. Is that correct? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. No, the 
amendment has nothing to do with that, 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. Will the Sena- 
tor kindly explain? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The amend- 
ment, in the main, may be explained in 
this manner. We have seven depart- 
ments within the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. This would enlarge the num- 
ber by four, so that there would be eleven 
departments, or divisions. It would not 
at all increase the contract authority. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I did not mean 
that. I may invite the attention of the 
Senator to the language of the committee 
report, on page 3, which reads as follows: 

The Congress visualized direct operation by 
the Commission, under the direct supervi- 
sion of the Division of Research, of Govern- 
ment-owned research laboratories. 


But what the Division of Research does 
is to be brought to the attention of the 
contractor. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I think I now 
understand the Senator’s question. The 
Senator will pardon me, because I at 
first misunderstood him. In the original 
concept of the pending bill, it was 
thought that probably the Government 
would do a large part of the work in 
connection with this operation. 4 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is, in the 
matter of research. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Yes. How- 
ever, as the Commission organized its 
force and looked into the situation, it 
became apparent that it could do a better 
job by having its research done, in the 
main, through contract, for example, 
with the Associated Laboratories, which 
is a Government institution operating at 
Brookhaven or by the University of Chi- 
cago, or by MIT, or by literally hun- 
dreds of colleges and research founda- 
tions throughout the country, including 
the University of California. They all 
operate now as contractors under the 

tomic Energy Commission; which is 

tter than for the Commission to op- 
erate directly, particularly in the em- 
ployment of personnel. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The purpose of 
the amendment is merely to legalize or 
to confirm what has already been going 
on. Is that correct? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. No, that has 
already been legalized. This is merely 
a historical review of what happened, 
and an attempt to show that we need 
some other divisions in connection with 
overall supervision of contractual opera- 
tions, 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have no further statement, and 
if there are no further statements by 
other Senators, I would ask that the 
bill move to its third reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 2399) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 (a) (4) 
(B) of the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“(B) a Division of Military Application 
and such other program divisions (not to 
exceed 10 in number) as the Commission 
may determine to be necessary to the dis- 
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charge of its responsibilities. Each division 
shall be under the direction of a director 
who shall be appointed by the Commission 
and shall be compensated at a rate deter- 
mined by the Commission, but not in excess 
of $16,000 per annum, The Director of the 
Division of Military Application shall be a 
member of the Armed Forces. The Com- 
mission shall require each such division to 
exercise such of the Commission’s powers as 
the Commission may determine.” 

Spe. 2. Section 10 (b) (5) (B) (iv) of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1946, as amended, is 
renumbered as section 10 (b) (5) (B) (vii). 

Sec. 3. Section 10 (b) (5) (B) of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1946, as amended, is 
amended by adding the following subsec- 
tion: 

„(iv) In the event an investigation made 
pursuant to sections 10 (b) (5) (B) (i) and 
(ii) develops any data reflecting that the 
individual who is the subject of the investi- 
gation is of questionable loyalty, the Civil 
Service Commission shall refer the matter 
to the Federal Bureau of Investigation for 
the conduct of a full field investigation, the 
results of which shall be furnished to the 
Civil Service Commission for its informa- 
tion and appropriate action.” 

Sec. 4. Section 10 (b) (5) (B) of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1946, as amended, is 
amended by adding the following subsec- 
tion: 

“(v) If the President deems it to be in the 
national interest, he may from time to time 
cause investigations of any group or class 
which are required by sections 10 (b) (5) 
(B) (i) and (ii) to be made by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation rather than the Civil 
Service Commission.” 

Sec. 5. Section 10 (b) (5) (B) of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1946, as amended, is 
amended by adding the following subsection: 

“(vi) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
sections 10 (b) (5) (B) (i) and (il) above, a 
majority of the members of the Commission 
shall certify those specific positions which 
are of a high degree of importance or sen- 
sitivity and upon such certification the in- 
vestigation and reports required by such pro- 
visions shall be made by the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation rather than by the 
Civil Service Commission.” 

Sec. 6. Section 12 (a) of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946, as amended, is amended 
by adding the following subsection: 

“(9) authorize such of its members, officers 
and employees as it deems necessary in the 
interest of the common defense and security 
to carry firearms while in the discharge of 
their official duties. The Commission may 
also authorize such of those employees of 
its contractors engaged in guard duties at 
facilities owned by the United States, as it 
deems necessary in the interest of the com- 
mon defense and security to carry firearms 
while in the discharge of their official duties.” 

Sec. 7. Section 12 (a) of the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1946, as amended, is amended by 
adding the following subsection: 

“(10) make, promulgate, issue, rescind, 
and amend such rules and regulations as may 
be necessary to carry out the purposes of 
this act.” 

Sec. 8. Section 15 (e) of the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1946, as amended, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following sen- 
tence: “The committee is authorized to per- 
mit such of its members, employees, and 
consultants as it deems necessary in the in. 
terest of common defense and security to 
carry firearms while in the discharge of their 
official duties for the committee.” 

Sec. 9. The provisos contained in section 1 
of the act to provide for certain investiga- 
tions by the Civil Service Commission in lieu 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation and 
for other purposes, approved April 5, 1952, are 
hereby repealed as of the date of this act 
insofar as they apply to the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1946. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS—SALE OF 
GOVERNMENT-OWNED RUBBER- 
PRODUCING FACILITIES 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
intend to move to consider Calendar No. 
579, which is Senate bill 2047, providing 
for the sale of Government-owned rub- 
ber-producing facilities. I may say for 
the information of the Senate that it is 
proposed to make the bill the unfinished 
business of the Senate. There is a con- 
ference report, which is a privileged 
matter which I shall ask to have laid 
before the Senate, and there is also a 
bill which was passed over on the 
unanimous-consent calendar Saturday, 
and I shall ask that the unfinished busi- 
ness be temporarily laid aside in order 
to consider that bill, which is, I think, 
entirely noncontroversial. 

Mr. President, I now move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar 579, Senate bill 2047. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 
2047) to amend the Rubber Act of 1948, 
as amended, to provide for the sale of 
Government-owned rubber-producing 
facilities, to repeal and modify certain 
of its provisions affected thereby, and for 
other purposes, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Banking and 
Currency with an amendment. 


SECOND INDEPENDENT OFFICES AP- 
PROPRIATIONS, 1954—CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT . 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
in accordance with the statement of the 
Senator from California [Mr. Know- 
LAND], I submit a report of the committee 
of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5690) mak- 
ing appropriations for additional inde- 
pendent executive bureaus, boards, com- 
missions, corporations, agencies, and 
offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1954, and for other purposes. I ask 
unanimous consent for its present con- 
sideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
report will be read for the information 
of the Senate. : 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House 
proceedings in today’s CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the report 
was considered and agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing its 
action on certain amendments of the 
Senate to House bill 5690, which was 
read, as follows: 

In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, U. S., 
July 20, 1939. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 9 and 24 to the bill (H. R. 
5690) entitled “An act making appropria- 
tions for additional independent executive 
bureaus, boards, commissions, corporations, 
agencies, and offices, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1954, and for other purposes, 
and concur therein; 
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That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 3, and concur therein with an amend- 
ment, as follows: In lieu of the matter pro- 
posed by said amendment insert: “purchase 
of two hundred and sixty-three passenger- 
carrying motor vehicles for replacement only 
in the event adequate vehicles cannot be 
obtained by transfer from other departments 
or agencies.” 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 11, and concur therein with an 
amendment, as follows; In lieu of the mat- 
ter stricken out and inserted by said amend- 
ment insert: “unless and until the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget, following a 
study of the advisability of the proposed 
acquisition, shall advise the Committees on 
Appropriations of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives and the Tennessee Valley 
Authority that the acquisition has his ap- 
proval. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 13, and concur therein with an 
amendment, as follows: In lieu of the mat- 
ter proposed by said amendment insert: “Re- 
source development: For resource develop- 
ment activities pursuant to the Tennessee 
Valley Authority Act of 1933, as amended, 
$850,000, of which $675,000 shall be from 
proceeds derived from the operations of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority.” 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 25, and concur therein with an amend- 
ment, as follows: In lieu of the matter pro- 
posed by said amendment insert: “planning 
(including a survey of the hospital construc- 
tion program) and for.” Aes 


Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. President, 
I simply wish to say that there are only 
two amendments of consequence in this 
bill, on both of which a satisfactory com- 
promise was reached. The first amend- 
ment concerns resource development in 
the TVA. An appropriation of $1,250,000 
was agreed upon to be spent for that 
purpose, of which half is to come from 
the TVA funds and half from new money, 

The other amendment concerns the 
building of hospitals for the Veterans’ 
Administration. The House provided for 
the building of hospitals at San Fran- 
cisco, Topeka, Kans., and Houston, Tex. 
The Senate eliminated that item, and 
provided for planning money. Approxi- 
mately $10 million is available for con- 
struction of the three hospitals at San 
Francisco, Topeka, and Houston this 
year, if plans are completed in time for 
the construction. 

I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House to the amend- 
ments of the Senate, numbered 3, 11, 13, 
and 25. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Massachusetts. à 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to pay my respects to the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts, 
who did a great job on this bill. What 
he has said is absolutely correct, but he 
did not say enough about himself. He 
struggled long and hard in the confer- 
ence, particularly with reference to the 
hospital situation. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator from South Carolina for his 
thoughtful words. All I can say is that 
we worked on this item, and it was the 
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work of the whole committee, and not 
of only one man. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, the 
Senate should appreciate what the chair- 
man of the committee did. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator, as 
chairman of the subcommittee, very 
thoughtfully accepted an amendment to 
authorize the continuation of rent con- 
trols for Oak Ridge, pending a time when 
the property can be disposed of and the 
people can own their own homes. 

It has been suggested that plans are 
being made for substantially increased 
rents, which would upset the economy 
there, and also that plans were in the 
making to bring about a means of dis- 
posing of properties, so that people could 
buy them. I hoped that the conference 
committee would agree to meet this in- 
terim continuation of rent control, but 
I see from the report that the Senate 
conferees yielded on that issue. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I would say to 
the Senator from Tennessee that we 
yielded for the reason that we received a 
letter from the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion in which it was stated that this pro- 
vision would, in substance, violate a cer- 
tain budget circular, A-45, which, in sub- 
stance, ordered an increase in the rents 
in that area so that the rents would be 
self-supporting and they would not have 
to come back on the appropriation for 
the Atomic Energy Commission. That is 
my understanding. For that reason, and 
because the House had received the same 
information and felt very strongly about 
it, we decided, after some discussion, that 
it was better to eliminate that provision. 

I was glad to take the amendment 
into the conference for the Senator, be- 
cause it gave us a chance to understand 
the problem. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. In my opinion, the 
substantial increase in rent as proposed 
is not justified. But I am sure the Sen- 
ator did the best he could. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I believe my 
colleague from South Carolina will sup- 
port me in the statement which I have 
made. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Massachusetts did every- 
thing he could. I think the Senator 
from Alabama (Mr. HILL] will agree with 
me that he did everything he could for 
TVA. I again say, Mr. President, that 
the Senator from Massachusetts did a 
remarkable job, considering the attitude 
of the House. * 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Massachusetts exerted every effort 
to have the amendment of the Senator 
from Tennessee included in the bill. As 
the Senator from Massachusetts has 
stated, there was a letter from the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and the 
House simply would not yield. 

I wish to join my distinguished col- 
league, the Senator from South Carolina, 
in his words of commendation and praise 
of the distinguished Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts. He was our chairman, and 
was a most effective and fine captain 
of the team. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank both 
my colleagues, 
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FRED P. HINES—VETO MESSAGE 
(S. DOC, NO. 62) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the following message from 
the President of the United States, which 
was read and, with the accompanying 
bill, referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary and ordered to be printed: 


To the United States Senate: 

I return herewith, without my ap- 
proval, S. 152, “An act for the relief of 
Fred P. Hines.” 

The bill directs the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs to pay to Mr. Fred P, 
Hines the sum of $778.78, representing 
the amount claimed as the cost of pri- 
vate hospital and medical expenses in- 
curred in 1948 in treating a disability 
not connected with his active military 
service. 

Mr. Hines served in the United States 
Army during the Spanish-American War 
and was honorably discharged on No- 
vember 18, 1898. He did not incur a 
disability while in the military service 
and he has not suffered any service- 
incurred disability since then. 

This veteran is eligible for medical 
care and hospitalization in a Veterans’ 
Administration hospital for conditions 
not of service origin, provided facilities 
are available and he is unable to pay for 
such care elsewhere. He has availed 
himself. of Veterans’ Administration 
treatment on numerous occasions. On 
the occasion in question he chose not 
to do so. 

The record, I believe, reasonably sup- 
ports the conclusion that this veteran 
had personal knowledge of the limiting 
rules and policy governing his case. He 
was aware that they precluded the Fed- 
eral Government from assuming respon- 
sibility for the costs of private care. In 
1947, he requested the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration to pay a private hospital bill 
which he incurred for a non-service- 
connected condition. By letter dated 
February 21, 1947, Mr. Hines was ad- 
vised by the Veterans’ Administration of 
the denial of his claim for the reason 
that the expenses were incurred for 
treatment of non-service-connected 
conditions. 

Despite the legislative finding in the 
bill, the record establishes that a medi- 
cal emergency did not exist when Mr. 
Hines first began to incur the private 
medical and hospital expenses involved 
in his claim. In my judgment, no ques- 
tion of professional or administrative 
malfeasance is involved. 

The extenuating factors advanced in 
the committee reports for special legis- 
lation do not, I believe, present accepta- 
ble grounds for equitable relief for Mr. 
Hines or the basis for exceptional and 
preferred treatment. 

The plight of this elderly veteran pro- 
vokes a spontaneous desire to lighten his 
burden. Were this an isolated case, I 
would have no hesitancy in approving 
this bill. But it is not. We have 20 mil- 
lion veterans who are eligible for hospital 
care in Federal hospitals under varying 
restrictive conditions. The precedent 
that would be established by approval 
of this bill cannot be dismissed. Many, 
many other cases have been denied simi- 
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lar relief. The Veterans’ Administration 
annually, by administrative action, dis- 
allows more than 500 similar claims of 
Spanish-American War veterans alone 
for reimbursement of medical and hos- 
pital expenses based on equally justifi- 
able reasons. The Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration estimates that the same kind of 
claims filed annually by veterans of other 
wars aggregate several thousand an- 
nually. 

I believe that in a Federal program as 
large as the veterans’ hospital program 
it is particularly important to administer 
the laws and regulations uniformly and 
with special favor for none. Yielding 
to compassion or special pleas would 
eventually destroy the effectiveness of 
the program. The end result would be 
to set aside the sound and desirable 
distinction between service-connected 
and non-service-connected disability 
cases. From every standpoint the choice 
presented by this bill is the same. If 
the bill were to be approved, it would 
mean acceptance of the premise that 
any veteran should be given the right to 
determine when and where and under 
what circumstances he may commit the 
Federal Government to the payment of 
private medical and hospital expenses 
for non-service-connected disabilities. I 
believe that the establishment of such a 
policy would be unsound and inde- 
fensible. 

DwIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE House, July 20, 1953. 


SALE OF GOVERNMENT-OWNED 
RUBBER-PRODUCING FACILITIES 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 2047) to amend the 
Rubber Act of 1948, as amended, to pro- 
vide for the sale of Government-owned 
rubber-producing facilities, to repeal 
and modify certain of its provisions af- 
fected thereby, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment to S. 
2047, the bill to amend the Rubber Act 
of 1948, as amended, which I ask to 
have printed and lie on the table. 

The amendment follows the law of 
1944, when Congress disposed of alumi- 
num plants and other important items. 
The amendment applies to the anti- 
trust laws. It refers to the same law 
that was in effect when Mr. Roosevelt 
was President and when Mr. Truman 
was President. I think there should be 
such a law, so that monopolies cannot 
exist. 


CONSTRUCTION-COST ADJUST- 
MENTS WITH GREENFIELDS DIVI- 
SION, SUN RIVER IRRIGATION 
PROJECT, MONTANA 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the un- 
finished business may be temporarily 
laid aside, and that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of Calendar 525, 
which is H. R. 1991. The bill was on the 
Unanimous Consent Calendar on Satur- 
day, but was objected to by the junior 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. WELKER]. I 
am informed that he has now with- 
drawn his objection, and the Senator 
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from Wyoming [Mr. Barretr] and the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray], 
who called up the bill previously, are 
ready to proceed with its consideration. 
I have discussed the matter with the 
minority leader, and he has no objection 
to its consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GOLDWATER in the chair). The clerk 
will state the bill by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
1991) relating to certain construction- 
cost adjustments in connection with the 
Greenfields division of the Sun River 
irrigation project, Montana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the bill is to correct an error 
made by engineers of the Bureau of 
Reclamation some 20 years ago. Settlers 
on the project objected to a proposal of 
the Bureau to huild a canal 5 miles long 
at the location suggested on the Green- 
fields division of the Sun River project 
in Montana. They said soil conditions 
were such that the canal would be use- 
Jess if constructed, 

Notwithstanding objection by the set- 
tlers, the engineers of the Bureau of 
Reclamation proceeded to construct the 
canal, After a year, the canal was found 
to be unusable, because it would not hold 
water. Soil conditions were such that 
water not only seeped through the canal, 
but also was destroying irrigable lands 
on the project. As a consequence, it was 
found necessary to build a new canal at 
a higher level, and to abandon the canal 
to which the settlers objected. 

The sole purpose of the bill is to make 
nonreimbursable the cost of construction 
of the original canal, to which the set- 
tlers objected at the time. The amount 
involved is $297,752. It is made non- 
reimbursable as a charge against the 
project itself. Under the circumstances, 
it would be unfair, inequitable, and un- 
just to make settlers on the project bear 
the cost of an engineering mistake and 
failure on the part of the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation. The Bureau of Reclamation 
has so reported, and has recommended 
that the bill be passed. The bill was 
reported unanimously by the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. BARRETT] 
has correctly stated the facts. As I un- 
derstand, when the bill came up on the 
call of the calendar, the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. WELKER] objected and sug- 
gested that it be referred to the Court of 
Claims. Of course, anyone having 
knowledge of a matter of this kind 
knows that it could not be handled by 
the Court of Claims. Any Senator fa- 
miliar with such matters would recog- 
nize in a moment that the only way it 
could be settled would be in the Depart- 
ment itself. 

The purpose of the bill is to have cer- 
tain adjustments made. As the Senator 
from Wyoming has pointed out, it would 
be utterly unjust and inequitable to at- 
tempt to impose the costs of the con- 
struction upon the users of the canal, 
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when the work was done without their 
consent and over their objection. At the 
very time when the work was being done, 
it was pointed out that the plan was 
erroneous. The Department of the In- 
terior has recognized that a mistake was 
made and has reported favorably on the 
bill. Therefore, it seems to me there 
should not be any hesitation in passing 
the measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the third reading of the bill. 

The bill (H. R. 1991) was ordered to a 
third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, to- 
morrow the Senate will meet at 12 
o'clock. We shall take up the treaties 
of commerce, friendship, and navigation 
which are on the Executive Calendar. 

Following that, it is proposed to call 
up Calendar 593, H. R. 5228, the so-called 
budget bill. That bill was to have been 
taken up today, but was postponed at 
the request of several Senators. 

Following that, we shall take up Cal- 
endar 601, Senate Joint Resolution 96; 
Calendar No. 599, which is S. 1505, the 
farm-credit bill; and Calendar No. 579, 
S. 2047, the rubber-plants bill. 

In addition, I hope that by tomorrow 
the House will have acted on the confer- 
ence reports on both the State, Justice, 
and Commerce and the civil functions 
appropriations bills. If such action has 
been taken—and the civil-functions bill 
was agreed to by the conference this 
afternoon—the Senate should be pre- 
pared to act on both conference reports. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The majority lead- 
er mentioned that it is proposed to take 
up treaties tomorrow. Are they the 
commerce treaties of which the majority 
leader gave notice before the week- 
end? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. They are the trea- 
ties of commerce, friendship, and navi- 
gation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I have heard com- 
ments to the effect that on a recent vote 
in the Senate there was not a quorum 
call before treaties were acted upon, and 
a statement was made as to that. I hope 
the majority leader will make it quite 
clear now that as treaties are consid- 
ered, and before votes are taken on them, 
there will be a quorum call, so that all 
Senators may have sufficient notice. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I will say to the 
distinguished Senator that we have al- 
ready discussed that matter in the 
policy committee. Asa matter of stand- 
ard operating procedure in the future, 
we intend, in connection with all treaties, 
and on constitutional amendments as 
well, not only to ask for a quorum call, 
but to ask for a yea-and-nay vote, at 
least on the first of a series of treaties. 
If they are all more or less the same 
and there is a yea-and-nay vote on one, 
I do not think it will be necessary to 
have a yea-and-nay vote on each of 
them. But I believe that it is sound 
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policy and procedure to have a yea-and- 
nay vote on treaties and on constitu- 
tional amendments. We shall endeavor 
to follow that policy as standard operat- 
ing procedure from now on. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the ma- 
jority leader. I think that is a very 
sound policy. I know that it will meet 
any complaint any -Senator may have 
as to what may have transpired. ‘These 
treaties are very important, and we think 
that sort of policy should be followed. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, has the 
nomination of John Alanson Perkins to 


be a representative of the United States 


of America to the second extraordinary 
session of the General Conference of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, 


-and Cultural Organization been acted 


upon yet? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. All nominations on 
the Executive Calendar under the head of 
New Reports“ have been acted upon. 
Nominations which had been previously 
passed over were not taken up. 

Mr. FREAR. I make the same in- 
quiry with regard to the nomination of 
Dr. H. Van Zile Hyde to be a representa- 
tive of the United States of America on 
the Executive Board of the World Health 
Organization. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is informed that those nomina- 
tions were confirmed today. 

Mr. FREAR. I thank the Chair. 


HELLS CANYON DAM 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in the 
Friday, July 10, 1953, issue of Railroad 
Labor News, Mr. Richard L. Neuberger, 
a prominent writer of the State of Ore- 
gon and a member of the Oregon State 
Senate, wrote an article under the head- 
ing “Abandoning Our Heritage at Hells 
Canyon,” The first paragraph reads as 
follows: 

When the history of this era in the Pacific 
Northwest is written, I believe the decision 
of Secretary of the Interior McKay to aban- 
don the great dam site in Hells Canyon to 
the pygmy program of development planned 
by the Idaho Power Co. will rank as a dis- 
astrous blunder. 


I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire article be printed at this point in 
the body of the Record as a part of my 
remarks, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


RICHARD L. NEUBERGER WRITES ABOUT ABAN- 
DONING'OUR HERITAGE AT HELLS CANYON 

When the history of this era in the Pacific 
Northwest is written, I believe the decision 
of Secretary of the Interior McKay to aban- 
don the great damsite in Hells Canyon to the 
pygmy program of development planned by 
the Idaho Power Co. will rank as a disastrous 
blunder. 

Hydroelectric power, generated from 
rushing streams like the Snake River, is the 
Northwest's only prime source of fuel to sup- 
port industrial payrolls. We have no oil, 
no natural gas, no commercial coal deposits. 
As recently as June 21 the press reported 
that unemployment in this area far exceeded 
the national average. Our dominant indus- 
try is lumber, and the timber has been cut 
faster than it grows. Jobs have not kept pace 


-with the population increase on which much 


of our current prosperity has been founded, 
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In view of this situation, does it make 
sense to settle for merely the partial tap- 
ping of water-power resources? If electricity 
is not cheaper here than elsewhere, manu- 
facuring based on power becomes impossible, 
because industries locating in the North- 
west must add on freight charges to ship 
their products to marketing centers, where 
they will compete with goods manufactured 
on the Atlantic Coast. Is it wise to authorize 
private exploitation of Hells Canyon, which 
will have to charge substantially higher 
power rates than a Government dam would 
levy? 

Railroad workers, particularly, have a 
direct stake in the full development of the 
Northwest's treasure trove of electric power. 
The region is draining away its trees. A 
recent report from Oregon State College notes 
that each year lumber companies fell 
2,900,000,000 cubic feet of timber in Oregon 


alone, while only 1,800,000,000 cubic feet ma- 


ture in the same period. This is an adverse 
rate of more than 1 billion cubic feet annu- 
ally, and Oregon is the Nation's principal 
lumber-producing State, with Washingto 
following in order. 4 

What is there to provide future railroad 
tonnage, to make up the inevitable dimuni- 
tion in forest products? The question vir- 
tually answers itself—iow-cost water power. 
In the Northwest lurks 42 percent of all the 
undeveloped hydroelectricity in the United 
States, because this is a region of high moun- 
tains and heavy snowfall. 

But this hydroelectricity is geared to a 
comparatively few major power sites. If a 
great site like Hells Canyon is tapped for 
only a fragment of its potential energy, the 
42 percent begins fading away. Far better, 
in my opinion, to leave Hells Canyon site 
untouched than to spoil it with a pygmy 
dam. Why not keep the deep chasm in its 
virgin condition for the men and women of 
a wiser generation? 

Many of the railroad cargoes rumbling in 
and out of the Northwest owe a debt to the 
people who built Grand Coulee and Bonne- 
ville. Think of the tremendous tonnage in 
aluminum ingots alone, just to mention one 
product which fills thousands of freight cars. 
Before 1940 not an ounce of aluminum was 
spun out west of the Mississippi River. To- 
day nearly half of the national production 
originates in the Northwest. This 310,000 
metric tons of aluminum results in tremen- 
dous income and countless pay envelopes 
for Northwest railroads and railroad workers. 
And yet there would not be enough alumi- 
num manufactured in the Northwest today 
to form one little saucepan if the great Fed- 
eral dams had been abandoned in the 
1930’s—as the Eisenhower administration 
now is proposing to do at Hells Canyon. 

The light-metal industry is anchored to 
low-cost power, which explains why the 
Aluminum Co. of Canada is invading the far- 
off wilderness of central British Columbia, 
where mountain lakes can be poured into 
cavern-like ocean flords. 

Before Secretary McKay took office, the 
Interior Department proposed Federal con- 
struction of a vast dam in Hells Canyon, 
This was in contrast to three smaller dams 
planned for the Hells Canyon locality by 
Idaho Power Co. But Secretary McKay has 
withdrawn the plan for the Government 
dam and announced that he prefers the 
Idaho Power program. 

What can the public believe about the 
two opposing plans? 

I will not rely on either the Government 
or the power company. I will quote the 
figures contained in an exhaustive study 
made by John S. Cotton, a consulting engi- 
neer of international reputation. Mr. Cotton 
has advised the city of Seattle, the State of 
Arizona, and such foreign countries as Tur- 
key, Israel, Japan, Peru, and China under 
Chiang Kai-shek. He analyzed Hells Can- 
yon in detail. 
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Mr. Cotton said that the high Federal dam 
was “from all points of view superior to the 
schemes proposed by the Idaho Power Co.” 
He also added that the power company pro- 
gram was “not economically feasible.” He 
further declared that construction of the 
Federal dam in Hells Canyon “would provide 
600,000 additional low-cost firm kilowatts 
which otherwise would be lost forever.” 

To climax all this, Mr. Cotton announced 
that Snake River power from the Federal 
dam could be delivered at industrial centers 
for $19.09 a kilowatt-year, whereas the 
three-dam smaller project of Idaho Power 
Co. would charge customers $41.07 a kilowatt- 
year. 

The future of the Northwest depends upon 
an abundant supply of low-cost hydroelec- 
tricity. If the Government abandons the 
magnificent damsite in Hells Canyon, are 
other power sites safe? Geographically, the 
Hells Canyon site belongs to eastern Oregon. 
Population growth in eastern Oregon, site of 
several major Union Pacific division points, 
has lagged behind western Oregon. Further- 
more, the State of Idaho, domain of the 
Idaho Power Co., experienced a population 
increase of only 13 percent between 1940 and 
1950, as compared with 39 percent in Wash- 
ington State, where vast quantities of cheap 
power from Federal dams have contributed to 
prosperous new manufacturing payrolls. 

One or two off-the-cuff arguments against 
the Government dam in Hells Canyon should 
be answered. The charge has been made 
that this dam would be socialistic. Yet some 
of the very people leveling this attack claim 
to be ardent supporters of such dams as 
Bonneville, McNary, and Detroit. How can 
one Federal dam be socialistic and another 
perfectly patriotic? Nor can we overlook the 
fact that the high structure in Hells Canyon 
is part of the Army engineer's detailed 308 
report which calls for full development of the 
power resources of the Columbia River 
watershed. 

Power is different from other natural as- 
sets. A coal mine can be partially used and 
then closed temporarily. A farmer can till 
a few of his acres and later plow some more. 
But once the Idaho Power Co. commences 
the partial development of Hells Canyon, it 
will be impossible ever to go back and re- 
capture the 600,000 low-cost kilowatts which 
Mr. Cotton’s study has warned will be “lost 
forever” unless the high dam is constructed. 

What will the next generation of North- 
west residents say of us if we tolerate the 
Pygmy development of this marvelous power 
site? The names of such Americans as 
Theodore Roosevelt, Herbert Hoover, George 
W. Norris, Charles L. McNary, and Franklin 
D. Roosevelt are proudly associated with 
Federal Dams which fully utilize the energy 
of surging and mighty rivers. 

Do you believe for one fleeting minute that 
Secretary McKay, who has given the go- 
ahead to the Idaho power program, would 
want one of the pygmy dams on the Snake 
River named for him? 


RECESS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. I move that the 
Senate now stand in recess until 12 
o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
6 o'clock and 15 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, July 21, 1953, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate July 20 (legislative day of July 
6), 1953: 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


Avra M. Warren, of Maryland, a Foreign 
Service officer of the class of career minister, 


July 20 


to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to Turkey and to serve concurrently and 
without additional compensation as chief 
of the American Mission for Aid to Turkey. 

Ellis O. Briggs, of Maine, a Foreign Service 
Officer of the class of career minister, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to the 
Republic of Korea, to which office he was 
appointed during the last recess of the 
Senate. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate July 20 (legislative day of 
July 6), 1953: 


UNITED NATIONS u 


John Alanson Perkins, of Delaware, to be 
the representative of the United States of 
America to the second extraordinary session 
of the General Conference of the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization. 

Dr. H. van Zile Hyde, of Maryland, to be 
a representative of the United States of 
America on the Executive Roard of the World 
Health Organization. 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 
Miss Frances E. Willis, of California, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plentipoten- 


tiary of the United States of America to 
Switzerland. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, JuLy 20, 1953 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


God of all grace and goodness, may 
we go forth into the hours of this new 
week with a supreme longing to know 
and do Thy will, for therein is our peace. 

Grant that in every problem we may 
have the interpreting and guiding light 
of Thy Divine Spirit, for we humbly 
confess that we are frequently uncertain 
whether we have the right answer and 
whether we are choosing the best way. 

May we never take a self-centered 
and self-interested attitude toward life 
but may we always be sensitive and re- 
sponsive to Thy claims and demands and 
to the feelings and rights of others. 

We pray that daily every desire and 
determination, every faculty and capac- 
ity of our being, with which we have 
been endowed, may be dedicated to the 
high and nobler task of building a finer 
spirit among all mankind. 

Hear us in the name of the Prince of 
Peace. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Friday, July 17, 1953, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Ast, 
one of its clerks, announced that the 
Senate had passed without amendment 
bills of the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 127. An act to quitclaim interest of 
the United States to certain land in Placer 
County, Calif.; 

H. R. 233. An act to release all the right, 
title, and interest of the United States in 
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and to all fissionable materials in certain 
land in Marion County, Ind.; 

H. R. 674. An act for the relief of Irene 
F. M. Boyle; 

H. R. 765. An act for the relief of Tien 
Koo Chen; 

H.R.779. An act for the relief of Ida 
Baghdassarian; 

H. R. 781. An act for the relief of Johanna 
C. Willemsen; 

H. R. 819. An act for the relief of Monika 
Klein; 

H. R. 820. An act for the relief of Mrs. Pia 
Biondi: 

H. R. 847. An act for the relief of Robert 
J. Rickards, Conception Sotelo Rickards, and 
Walter John Rickards; 

H. R. 892. An act for the relief of Betty 
Robertson and Irene Robertson; 

H. R. 947. An act authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue to Tom Gwin a 
patent-in-fee to certain lands in the State 
of Mississippi; 

H: R.978. An act for the relief of Harue 
Fukushi; 

H. R. 1108. An act for the relief of Hanne- 
lore Mayerl Fulbright; 

H. R. 1143. An act for the relief of Mary 
Francina Marconi, Fernanda Guzzi, Anna 
Ferraro, Mary Laudano, and Julia Pisano; 

H. R. 1211, An act for the relief of Isak 
Benmuvhar; 

H. R. 1308. An act to amend the Color of 
Title Act; ' 

H. R. 1330. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Liane Lieu and her son, Peter Lieu; 

H. R. 1571. An act to amend the Alaska 
game law; 

H. R. 1886. An act for the relief of Paul 
Myung Ha Chung; 

H. R. 2160. An act for the relief of Clemin- 
tina Ferrara, Maria Garofalo, Rosetta Savino, 
Maria Serra, Albina Zamunner, and Fedora 
Gazzarrini; 

H. R. 2392. An act for the relief of Lee 
Kwang Nong (George Clifford Roeder); 

H. R. 2506. An act for the relief of certain 
members of the Missionary Sisters of the 
Sacred Heart; 

H. R. 2652. An act for fhe relief of Con- 
stance Brouwer Scheffer; 

H. R. 2779. An act to provide for perfecting 
the title of C. A. Lundy to certain lands in 
the State of California heretofore patented 
by the United States; 

H. R. 2787. An act for the relief of Josefine 
Hoorn (Dmytruk); 

H. R. 3581. An act to further the policy 
enunciated in the act of October 26, 1949 
(63 Stat. 927), to facilitate public participa- 
tion in the preservation of sites, buildings, 
and objects of national significance or inter- 
est by providing for a National Trust for 
Historic Preservation in the United States; 

H. R. 3670. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Julia Gamroth; 

H. R. 4110. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Marie Weir; 

H. R. 4302. An act to revive and reenact the 
act entitled “An act authorizing the State of 
Michigan, acting through the International 
Bridge Authority of Michigan, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a toll bridge or series 
of bridges, causeways, and approaches 
thereto, across the St. Marys River, from a 
point in or near the city of Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., to a point in the Province of Ontario, 
Canada,” approved December 16, 1940; and 

H. R. 5705. An act to amend the existing 
law to provide for the automatic renewal of 
expiring 5-year-level-premium-term policies 
of United States Government and national 
service life insurance. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H. R. 1459. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Mildred G. Kates and Ronald Kates; 
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H. R. 1802. An act to amend the act of 
Congress approved March 4, 1915 (88 Stat. 
1214), as amended; 

H. R. 1963. An act for the relief of Anne- 
liese Schillings; and 

H. R. 5349. An act authorizing the United 
States Government to reconvey certain lands 
to W. C. Pallmeyer and E. M. Cole. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills and a concur- 
rent resolution of the following titles, in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested: 


5.61. An act for the relief of Hedwig 
Marek and Emma Elizabeth Marek; 

S. 144. An act for the relief of the Cavalier 
‘County Fair Association; 

5.205. An act for the relief of Evdoxia J. 
Kitsos; 

S. 323. An act for the 
Cohen; 

S. 498. An act to authorize an agreement 
between the United States and Mexico for 
the joint operation and maintenance by the 
International Boundary and Water Commis- 
sion, United States and Mexico, of the 
Nogales sanitation project, and for other 


relief of Rose 


purposes; 

S. 541. An act to extend detention bene- 
fits under the War Claims Act of 1948 to 
employees of contractors with the United 
States; 

S. 550. An act for the relief of Thomas O. 
Robitscher; 

S. 563. An act for the relief of Ronald Lee 
Shields; 

8.569. An act for the relief of Lina Anna 
Adelheid (Adam) Hoyer; 

S. 598. An act for the relief of Alfonso 
Albano; 

S. 672. An act for the relief of Agostino 
Giusto; 

S. 727. An act to provide that certain 
‘costs and expenses incurred in connection 
with certain repayment contracts with ir- 
rigation districts approved by the acts of 
Congress of May 6, 1949 (63 Stat. 62), Octo- 
ber 27, 1949 (63 Stat. 941), and June 23, 
1952 (66 Stat. 151, 153) shall be nonreim- 
bursable; 

S. 825. An act for the relief of Karin Rita 
‘Grubb; 

S. 887. An act to permit the exchange and 
amendment of farm units on Federal irri- 
gation projects, and for other purposes; 

S. 1152. An act to extend for a period of 
5 years the authority of the Secretary of 
Agriculture to make loans to fur farmers; 

S. 1197. An act granting the consent of 
‘Congress to the negotiation by the States of 
Nebraska, Wyoming, and South Dakota of 
certain compacts with respect to the use of 
waters common to two or more of said States; 

S. 1397. An act to clarify the status of 
mining claims on lands known to be valu- 
able for oil or gas or included in oil or gas 
leases, or applications or offers for such 
leases, and for other 

5. 1433. An act to extend the benefits of 
certain provisions of the Reclamation Proj- 
ect Act of 1939 to the Arch Hurley Conserv- 
ancy District, Tucumcari reclamation proj- 
ect, New Mexico; 

S. 1456. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to authorize a permanent annual 
appropriation for the maintenance and op; 
eration of the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory,” 
approved May 7, 1928, as amended; 

S. 1704. An act for the relief of Christina 
Pantelis Triantafilu; 

S. 1955. An act for the relief of Giorgio 
Salvini Thompson; 

S. 2137. An act to prohibit the blending of 
wheat imported as unfit for human con- 
sumption with wheat suitable for human 
consumption; 

S. 2175. An act to amend title VI of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, as 
amended, with respect to the retirement of 
employees in the legislative branch; 
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S. 2220. An act to amend the mineral 
leasing laws with respect to their applica- 
tion in the case of pipelines passing through 
the public domain; 

S. 2320. An act to change the date for the 
beginning of annual assessment work on 
mining claims held by location in the United 
States, including the Territory of Alaska, 
from the ist day of July to the ist day of 
October and to extend the time during which 
annual assessment work on such claims may 
be made for the year beginning July 1, 1952, 
to the 1st day of October 1953; and 

S. Con. Res. 41. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring the suspension of deportation of cer- 
tain aliens. 


CIVIL FUNCTIONS APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1954 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 5376) 
making appropriations for civil functions 
administered by the Department of the 
Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1954, and for other purposes, with Sen- 
ate amendments thereto, disagree to the 
Senate amendments, and agree to the 
conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. Davis of Wisconsin, 
HAND, CEDERBERG, TABER, CANNON, RABAUT, 
and RILEY. B 


AMENDING PARAGRAPH 207 AND 
SCHEDULE 16 OF THE TARIFF ACT 
OF 1930 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of the bill (H. R. 222) 
to amend paragraph 207 and schedule 16 
of the Tariff Act of 1930. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That paragraph 207 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930 is hereby amended by 
striking therefrom the words “bauxite, crude, 
not refined or otherwise advanced in con- 
dition in any manner, $1 per ton;” and that 
schedule 16 of the Tariff Act of 1930 is hereby 
amended by adding to that schedule a new 
paragraph as follows: “Bauxite, crude, not 
refined or otherwise advanced in condition 
in any manner.” 


With the following committee amende 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert the following: “That, effective 
only with respect to articles entered, or with- 
drawn from warehouse, for consumption dur- 
ing the 2-year period which begins on the 
day following the date of the enactment of 
this act, no duty shall be imposed upon 
bauxite, crude, not refined or otherwise ad- 
vanced in condition in any manner, classi- 
fiable under paragraph 207 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930, as amended.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

‘The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to suspend for 2 years the duty 
on crude bauxite.” 
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‘A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. REED of New York. The purpose 
of H. R. 222 is to provide for a 2-year 
suspension of the import duties imposed 
on crude bauxite. The present duty on 
this mineral is 50 cents per ton as estab- 
Jished under the general agreements on 
tariff and trade. This was a reduction of 
50 cents per ton under the duty rate 
established in the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended. No further duty reduction is 
possible under the present trade agree- 
ments authority. Therefore this suspen- 
sion is necessary. 

Approximately four-fifths of the baux- 
ite used in the United States is converted 
to aluminum. It is essential that Amer- 
ica have ample supply of this commodity 
in the interest of our national security. 
The termination of this suspension at 
the end of 2 years will enable us periodi- 
cally to reexamine the desirability of 
continuing such a suspension in the 
future. 

This legislation has the support of the 
executive departments. Interior, Treas- 
ury, Commerce, and State all endorse 
this legislation. 


EXEMPTION FROM INCOME TAXES 
FOR CERTAIN MEMBERS OF THE 
ARMED FORCES 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 4152) to 
extend the time for exemption from in- 
come taxes for certain members of the 
Armed Forces. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 22 (b) (13) 
of the Internal Revenue Code (relating to 
exclusion from gross income of compensation 
of certain members of the Armed Forces) is 
hereby amended by striking out “January 1, 
1954” wherever it appears therein and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “January 1, 1955.” 

Sec. 2. Section 1621 (a) (1) of the Internal 
Revenue Code (relating to definition of the 
term “wages”) is hereby amended by striking 
out “January 1, 1954” and inserting in leu 
thereof “January 1, 1955.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, the Reve- 
nue Act of 1950 provided an exclusion 
from gross income for income-tax pur- 
poses of certain pay for members of the 
Armed Forces in combat zones. The ex- 
clusion covered all the pay of enlisted 
personnel and warrant officers and the 
first $200 per month paid to commis- 
sioned officers. The present bill, H. R. 
4152, would simply continue this tax 
treatment for an additional year to Jan- 
uary 1, 1955. Under this law, if combat- 
ant activities in the Korean combat zone 
cease, as we all hope and pray they will, 
prior to the expiration date of this bill, 
the benefits of the exemption would ter- 
minate on the date proclaimed by the 
President in Executive order. 

This legislation was unanimously re- 
ported by the Committee on Ways and 
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Means. It has the endorsement of all 
executive departments concerned. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
it is my intention to support H. R. 
4152 notwithstanding the fact that the 
Combat Duty Pay Act of 1952 provides 
additional monetary compensation for 
our courageous men fighting in Korea. 
I have always favored additional pay for 
combat servicemen and feel that what- 
ever revenue they are deriving from their 
service, they are still underpaid. There- 
fore, Mr. Speaker, I am supporting 
the proposal as reported by the Ways 
and Means Committee. 

It is my understanding, however, that 
this bill was reported from the Ways 
and Means Committee without hearings 
and therefore it merely extends the pro- 
visions which are presently in effect by 
extending the expiration date for 1 year. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill extending the 
income-tax exemptions for members of 
the armed services serving in combat 
zones is most commendable, but I would 
be most remiss if I did not mention at 
the same time the shortcomings of the 
proposal. This bill has no provision for 
a minimum time to be served in a combat 
zone for the individual to qualify under 
the provisions of this act. For this pur- 
pose, 1 day has been determined to be 
sufficient. We have had many high- 
ranking officers who were stationed in 
Japan or nearby territory who have 
abused the provisions existing under this 
law. Inasmuch as the present law pro- 
vides a $200 monthly exemption for offi- 
cers serving in a combat zone with no 
minimum time requirement, many offi- 
cers have made flying trips to Korea, 
staying as little as 4 hours and then tak- 
ing advantage of the $200 exemption for 
the entire month. Furthermore, we 
have had some high-ranking military 
officers who have flown into Korea on 
the last day of the month and returned 
to Japan on the following day, the first 
day of the new month. In this little 
time, officers have become entitled to an 
exemption of $400 for the 2 months by 
Spending less than 24 hours in Korea. 

This abuse to a very meritorious tax 
provision of the Internal Revenue Code 
would be entirely eliminated by enact- 
ment of H. R. 5453, which I introduced 
on May 28. This bill would merely make 
the requirements the same under this act 
as they are under the Combat Duty Pay 
Act. In order to qualify for the benefits 
under either act, a person would have 
to serve a minimum of 6 days in a com- 
bat zone. 

This bill was referred to the Ways and 
Means Committee but as yet no hearings 
have been held. I hope that the Ways 
and Means Committee will take action 
on my bill so that only those men who 
are actually on combat missions and 
stationed in a combat area will come 
within the scope of this legislation. 

The enlisted men and warrant officers 
are not involved. The enactment of this 
legislation would prohibit the continued 
practice of officers making quick inspec- 
tion trips to Korea for the purpose of 
qualifying for this exemption under the 
present law. 

Let us hope that an armistice will be 
concluded and that this legislation will 
not be required. However, in the face 
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of uncertainties existing today, we must 
provide for all contingencies; therefore, 
I urge the adoption of this legislation, 


SUSPENSION OF DUTIES AND IM- 
PORT TAXES ON METAL SCRAP 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of the bill (H. R. 
5148) to continue until the close of June 
30, 1954, the suspension of duties and 
import taxes on metal scrap, and for 
other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the 
act of September 30, 1950 (Public Law 869, 
81st Cong., ch. 1119, 2d sess.), as amended, is 
further amended (1) by striking out “June 
30, 1953” and inserting in lieu thereof “June 
30, 1954", and (2) by adding: “: Provided 
further, That this act shall not t apply to lead 
scrap or zinc scrap.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert “That the first sentence of section 
2 of the act of September 30, 1950 (Public 
Law 869, 8ist Cong.), is hereby amended by 
striking out ‘June 30, 1953 and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘June 30, 1954’: Provided, That 
this act shall not apply to lead scrap or zinc 
scrap (other than zinc scrap purchased under 
a written contract entered into before July 
1, 1953) .“ 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. REED of New York. H. R. 5148 
continues until June 30, 1954, the sus- 
pension of duties and import taxes on 
metal scrap. The suspension does not 
apply to lead scrap or to zinc scrap— 
with one small exception—since these 
are in free supply. The bill will permit 
the free entry of zinc scrap which is im- 
ported under a written contract entered 
into prior to this last June 30. Only 
about 2,500 tons of zinc scrap are in- 
volved. 

This legislation is supported by the 
Department of Commerce, Department 
of Defense, and Office of Defense 
Mobilization. 


amendment was 


AMEND THE INTERNAL REVENUE 
CODE 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of the bill (H. R. 
5256) to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code with respect to the retirement of 
judges of the Tax Court of the United 
States. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That part I of subchap- 
ter A of chapter 5 of the Internal Revenue 
Code (relating to organization and jurisdic- 
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tion of the Tax Court of the United States) 
is hereby amended by inserting after section 
1105 the following new section: 

“Src, 1106. Retirement. 

“(a) Definitions: For the purposes of this 
section— 

“(1) The term ‘Tax Court’ means the Tax 
Court of the United States. 

“(2) The term ‘Civil Service Commission’ 
means the United States Civil Service 
Commission. 

“(3) The term ‘Judge’ means the chief 
judge or a judge of the Tax Court; but such 
term does not include any individual per- 
forming judicial duties pursuant to sub- 
section (c). 

“(4) The term ‘Civil Service Retirement 
Act’ means the Civil Service Retirement Act 
of May 29, 1930, as amended. 

“(5) In any determination of length of 
service as judge there shall be included all 
periods (whether or not consecutive) dur- 
ing which an individual served as judge or 
as a member of the Board. 

“(b) Retirement: 

“(1) Any judge who has served as judge 
for 18 years or more may retire at any time. 

“(2) Any judge who has served as judge 
for 10 years or more and has attained the 
age of 70 shall retire not later than the 
close of the third month beginning after 
whichever of the following months is the 
latest: 

“(A) The month in which he attained 
age 70; 

“(B) The month in which he completed 
10 years of service as Judge; or 

“(C) The month in which this section is 
enacted. 


Section 2 (a) of the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act (relating to automatic separation 
from the service) shall not apply in respect 
of judges. 

„(e) Recalling of retired judges: Any indi- 
vidual who is receiving retired pay under 
subsection (d) may be called upon by the 
chief fudge of the Tax Court to perform such 
judicial duties with the Tax Court as may 
be requested of him for any period or periods 
specified by the chief judge; except that in 
the case of any such individual— 

“(1) the aggregate of such periods in any 
1 calendar year shall not (without his con- 
sent) exceed 90 calendar days; and 

“(2) he shall be relieved of performing 

such duties during any period in which ill- 
ness or disability precludes the performance 
of such duties. 
Any act, or failure to act, by an individual 
performing judicial duties pursuant to this 
subsection shall have the same force and 
effect as if it were the act (or failure to act) 
of a judge of the Tax Court; but any such 
Individual shall not be counted as a judge 
of the Tax Court for the purposes of sec- 
tion 1102 (a). Any individual who is per- 
forming judicial duties pursuant to this sub- 
section shall be paid the same allowances for 
travel and other expenses as a judge. 

„d) Retired pay: Any individual who after 
the date of the enactment of this section— 

“(1) ceases to be a judge by reason of par- 
agraph (2) of subsection (b), or ceases to be 
a judge after having served as judge for 18 
years or more; and 

“(2) elects under subsection (e) to receive 
retired pay under this subsection, 
shall receive retired pay at a rate which bears 
the same ratio to the rate of the salary pay- 
able to him as judge at the time he ceases 
to be a judge as the number of years he 
has served as judge bears to 24; except 
that the rate of such retired pay shall be not 
less than one-half of the rate of such salary 
and not more than the rate of such salary. 
Such retired pay shall begin to accrue on the 
day following the day on which his salary 
as Judge ceases to accrue, and shall continue 
to accrue during the remainder of his life. 
Retired pay under this subsection shall be 
paid in the same manner as the salary of a 
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judge. In computing the rate of the retired 
pay under this subsection for any individual 
who is entitled thereto, that portion of the 
aggregate number of years he has served as a 
judge which is a fractional part of 1 year 
shall be eliminated if it is less than 6 months, 
or shall be counted as a full year if it is 6 
months or more. 

“(e) Election to receive retired pay: Any 
judge may elect to receive retired pay under 
subsection (d). Such an election— 

“(1) may be made only while an individual 
is a judge (except that in the case of an 
individual who fails to be reappointed as 
judge at the expiration of a term of office, 
it may be made at any time before the day 
after the day on which his successor takes 
office) ; 

“(2) once made, shall be irrevocable; 

“(3) in the case of any judge other than 
the chief judge, shall be made by filing notice 
thereof in writing with the chief judge; and 

“(4) in the case of the chief judge, shall 
be made by filing notice thereof in writing 
with the Civil Service Commission. 

The chief judge shall transmit to the Civil 
Service Commission a copy of each notice 
filed with him under this subsection. 

“(f) Individuals receiving retired pay to be 
available for recall: Any individual who has 
elected to receive retired pay under subsec- 
tion (d) who thereafter— 

“(1) accepts civil office or employment un- 
der the Government of the United States 
(other than the performance of judicial 
duties pursuant to subsection (c)); or 

“(2) performs (or supervises or directs the 
performance of) legal or accounting services 
in the field of Federal taxation or in the field 
of the renegotiation of Federal contracts for 
his client, his employer, or any of his em- 
ployer’s clients. } 
shall forfeit all rights to retired pay under 
subsection (d) for all periods beginning on 
or after the first day on which he accepts 
such office or employment or engages in any 
activity described in paragraph (2). Any 
individual who has elected to receive retired 
pay under subsection (d) who thereafter dur- 
ing any calendar year fails to perform ju- 
dicial duties required of him by subsection 
(c) shall forfeit all rights to retired pay un- 
der subsection (d) for the l-year period 
which begins on the first day on which he so 
fails to perform such duties. 

“(g) Coordination with civil service re- 
tirement: 

“(1) General rule: Except as otherwise 
provided in this subsection, the provisions 
of the Civil Service Retirement Act (includ- 
ing the provisions relating to the deduction 
and withholding of amounts from basic pay, 
salary, and compensation) shall apply in re- 
spect of service as a judge (together with 
other service as an officer or employee to 
whom such act applies) as if this section 
had not been enacted. 

“(2) Effect of electing retired pay: In the 
case of any individual who has filed an 
election to receive retired pay under sub- 
section (d) and who has not filed a waiver 
under paragraph (3) of this subsection— 

“(A) he shall not be entitled to any an- 
nuity under section 1, 2, 3A, 6, or 7 of the 
Civil Service Retirement Act for any period 
beginning on or after the day on which he 
files such election; 

“(B) no amount shall be returned to him 
under section 7 (a) of such act; 

“(C) subsections (b) and (c) of section 4 
of such act, and subsection (c) of section 
12 of such act, shall apply in respect of 
such individual as if he were retiring or had 
retired under section 1 of such act on the 
date on which his retired pay under sub- 
section (d) of this section began to accrue; 
except that (i) the amount of any annuity 
payable to a survivor of such individual 
under subsection (b) or (c) of such section 
4 or under subsection (c) of such section 
12 shall be based on a life annuity for such 
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individual computed as provided in subsec- 
tion (a) of such section 4, and (ii) if such 
individual makes the election provided by 
subsection (b) or (c) of such section 4, his 
retired pay under subsection (d) of this 
section shall be reduced by the amount by 
which a life annuity computed as provided 
in subsection (a) of such section 4 would 
be reduced; 

“(D) the amount of any annuity payable 
to a survivor of such individual under para- 
graph (1), (2), or (3) of section 12 (c) of 
such act shall be based on the life annuity 
such individual would have been entitled to 
receive under such act if he had not elected 
to receive retired pay; 

“(E) in computing the ‘aggregate amount 
of the annuity paid’ for purposes of section 
12 (g) of such act, any retired pay which 
has accrued under subsection (d) of this 
section (including any such retired pay for- 
feited under subsection (f)) shall be in- 
cluded as if it were an annuity payable to 
him under such act; and 

“(F) no deduction for the purposes of 
the civil-service and disability fund shall be 
made from the retired pay payable to him 
under subsection (d) of this section, or from 
any other salary, pay, or compensation pay- 
able to him, for any period after the date 
on which such retired pay began to accrue, 

“(3) Waiver of civil-service benefits: (A) 
Any individual who has elected to receive 
retired pay under subsection (d) of this 
section may (at any time thereafter during 
the period prescribed by subsection (e) (1)) 
waive all benefits under the Civil Service 
Retirement Act. Such a waiver (i) once 
made, shall be irrevocable, and (ii) shall be 
made in the same manner as is provided for 
an election by such individual under sub- 
section (e). The chief judge shall transmit 
to the Civil Service Commission a copy of 
each notice of waiver filed with him under 
this paragraph. 

“(B) In the case of any individual who 
has made a waiver under this paragraph— 

“(i) no annuity shall be payable to any 
person under the Civil Service Retirement 
Act with respect to any service performed by 
such individual (whether performed before 
or after such waiver is filed and whether 
performed as judge or otherwise) ; 

„u) no deduction shall be made from 
any salary, pay, or compensation of such 
individual for the purposes of the civil-serv- 
ice retirement and disability fund for any 
period beginning after the day on which such 
waiver is filed; 

“(iii) except as provided in clause (iv), 
no refund shall be made under the Civil 
Service Retirement Act of any amount cred- 
ited to the account of such individual or of 
any interest on any amount so credited; 

“(iv) additional sums voluntarily depos- 
ited by such individual under the second 
paragraph of section 10 of the Civil Service 
Retirement Act shall be promptly refunded, 
together with interest on such additional 
sums at 3 percent per annum (compounded 
on December 31 of each year) to the day of 
such filing; and 

“(v) subsections (e) and (g) of section 12 
of the Civil Service Retirement Act shall 
not apply. 

“(4) Employees’ compensation: The fourth 
and sixth paragraphs of section 6 of the Civil 
Service Retirement Act shall apply in respect 
of retired pay accruing under subsection (d) 
of this section as if such retired pay were 
an annuity payable under such act.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 
Page 8, line 4, strike out section “(D).” 
Page 8, line 10, strike out “(E)” and insert 
“ (D) * 
Page 8, line 15, strike out (F)“ and insert 
* E) od 
eee 8, line 18, after “service”, insert 
“retirement.” 
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The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. REED of New York. H. R. 5256 
establishes a retirement system for the 
judges of the Tax Court of the United 
States. The system is similar to others 
already established throughout the 
judicial system. 

The bill is supported by the Treasury 
Department, the Tax Court, the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, and the American 
Institute of Accountants. 


amendments were 


AMEND SECTIONS 1606 AND 1607 OF 
THE INTERNAL REVENUE CODE 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent for the im- 
mediate consideration of the bill (H. R. 
5303) to amend sections 1606 and 1607 
of the Internal Revenue Code in order 
to permit unemployment insurance 
coverage under State unemployment 
compensation laws for seamen employed 
on certain vessels operated for the ac- 
count of the United States. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 1606 of the 
Internal Revenue Code, as amended, be 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“(g) The permission granted by subsec- 
tion (f) of this section shall apply in the 
same manner and under the same conditions 
(including the obligation to comply with all 
requirements of State unemployment com- 
pensation laws) to general agents of the 
Secretary of Commerce with respect to serv- 
ice performed on or after July 1, 1953, by 
officers and members of the crew on or in 
connection with American vessels (1) owned 
by or bareboat chartered to the United 
States, and (2) whose business is managed 
by such general agents. As to any such 
vessel, the State permitted to require con- 
tributions on account of such service shall 
be the State to which the general agent 
would make contributions if the vessel were 
operated for his own account. Such general 
agents are designated, for this purpose, in- 
strumentalities of the United States not 
wholly owned by it and shall not be exempt 
from the tax imposed by section 1600. The 
permission granted by this subsection is 
subject to the same conditions and limita- 
tions as are imposed in subsection (f) of 
this section except that clause (2) of the 
second sentence of subsection (b) of this 
section shall apply. 

“(h) In the event the State permitted to 
require contributions by subsection (g) of 
this section does not do so, the Secretary of 
Commerce is authorized to make, or to re- 
quire such general agents to make, appli- 
cation for voluntary election of coverage 
under the unemployment compensation law 
of any State. 

“(i) Any State may, as to service per- 
formed on or after July 1, 1953, and on ac- 
count of which contributions are made pur- 
suant to subsection (g) or (h) of this sec- 
tion, require contributions from persons per- 
forming such service under its unemploy- 
ment compensation law or temporary dis- 
ability insurance law administered in con- 
nection therewith and may require general 
agents of the Secretary of Commerce to 
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make contributions under such temporary 
disability insurance law and to make such 
deductions from wages or remuneration as 
are required by such unemployment com- 
pensation or temporary disability insurance 
law. 

“(j) Each general agent of the Secretary 
of Commerce making contributions pursu- 
ant to subsections (g), (h), or (i) of this 
section shall, for the purposes of such sub- 
sections, be considered a legal entity in his 
capacity as an instrumentality of the United 
States, separate and distinct from his iden- 
tity as a person employing individuals on his 
own account.” 

Sec. 2. Section 1607 of the Internal Rey- 
enue Code, as amended, is further amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“(o) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 1607 (c) (6), service performed on 
or after July 1, 1953, which would otherwise 
be included as employment under subsec- 
tion (c) of this section shall not be excluded 
by reason of the fact that it is performed 
on or in connection with an American vessel 
(1) owned by or bareboat chartered to the 
United States and (2) whose business is 
managed by a general agent of the Secretary 
of Commerce. For the purposes of this sub- 
chapter, each such general agent shall be 
considered a legal entity in his capacity as 
such general agent, separate and distinct 
from his identity as a person employing in- 
dividuals on his own account, and the offi- 
cers and members of the crew of such an 
American vessel whose business is managed 
by a general agent of the Secretary of Com- 
merce shall be deemed to be performing 
services for such general agent rather than 
the United States. Each such general agent 
who in his capacity as such is an employer 
within the meaning of subsection (a) of 
this section shall be subject to all the re- 
quirements imposed upon an employer un- 
der this subchapter with respect to service 
which constitutes employment by reason of 
this subsection.” 

Sec. 3. Nothing in section 1 or 2 shall be 
construed as constituting officers and mem- 
bers of the crew of American vessels (1) 
owned by or bareboat chartered to the United 
States and (2) whose business is managed 
by general agents of the Secretary of Com- 
merce employees of such general agents ex- 
cept for the purposes of State unemploy- 
ment compensation and temporary disability 
insurance laws and the Federal Unemploy- 
ment Tax Act. 

This act shall take effect as of July 1, 1953. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert That section 1606 of the Internal 
Revenue Code is hereby amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sub- 
sections: 

g) The permission granted by subsec- 
tion (f) of this section shall apply in the 
same manner and under the same conditions 
(including the obligation to comply with all 
requirements of State unemployment com- 
pensation laws) to general agents of the 
Secretary of Commerce with respect to serv- 
ice performed on or after July 1, 1953, by 
officers and members of the crew on or in 
connection with American vessels (1) owned 
by or bareboat chartered to the United States, 
and (2) whose business is conducted by such 
general agents. As to any such vessel, the 
State permitted to require contributions on 
account of such service shall be the State to 
which the general agent would make con- 
tributions if the vessel were operated for his 
own account. Such general agents are desig- 
nated, for this purpose, instrumentalities of 
the United States not wholly owned by it 
and shall not be exempt from the tax im- 
posed by section 1600. The permission 
granted by this subsection is subject to the 
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same conditions and limitations as are im- 
posed in subsection (f) of this section, except 
that clause (2) of the second sentence of 
subsection (b) of this section shall apply. 

n) Any State may, as to service per- 
formed on or after July 1, 1953, and on ac- 
count of which contributions are made pur- 
suant to subsection (g) of this section, (1) 
require contributions from persons perform- 
ing such service under its unemployment 
compensation law or temporary disability 
insurance law administered in connection 
therewith, and (2) require general agents of 
the Secretary of Commerce to make con- 
tributions under such temporary disability 
insurance law and to make such deductions 
from wages or remuneration as are required 
by such unemployment compensation or 
temporary disability insurance law. 

“*(i) Each general agent of the Secretary 
of Commerce making contributions pursuant 
to subsection (g) or (h) of this section shall, 
for the purposes of such subsections, be 
considered a legal entity in his capacity as 
an instrumentality of the United States, 
separate and distinct from his identity as a 
person employing individuals on his own 
account.’ 

“Src. 2. Section 1607 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code is hereby amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tion: 

“*(o) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection (c) (6) of this section, service 
performed on or after July 1, 1953, by officers 
and members of the crew of a vessel which 
would otherwise be included as employment 
under subsection (c) of this section shall 
not be excluded by reason of the fact that 
it is performed on or in connection with an 
American vessel (1) owned by or bareboat 
chartered to the United States and (2) Whose 
business is conducted by a general agent of 
the Secretary of Commerce. For the pur- 
poses of this subchapter, each such general 
agent shall be considered a legal entity in his 
capacity as such general agent, separate and 
distinct from his identity as a person em- 
ploying individuals on his own account, and 
the officers and members of the crew of such 
an American vessel whose business is con- 
ducted by a general agent of the Secretary 
of Commerce shall be deemed to be perform- 
ing services for such general agent rather 
than the United States. Each such general 
agent who in his capacity as such is an em- 
ployer within the meaning of subsection (a) 
of this section shall be subject to all the 
requirements imposed upon an employer un- 
cer this subchapter with respect to service 
which constitutes employment by reason of 
this subsection.’ 

“Src. 3. Nothing in the amendments made 
by this act shall be construed as constituting 
officers and members of the crew of American 
vessels (1) owned by or bareboat chartered 
to the United States and (2) whose business 
is conducted by general agents of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce employees of such general 
agents except for the purposes of State un- 
employment compensation and temporary 
disability insurance laws and the Federal 
Unemployment Tax Act. 

“Sec. 4. This act shall take effect as of 
July 1, 1953.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to amend sections 1606 and 1607 
of the Internal Revenue Code in order to 
permit unemployment-insurance cover- 
age under State unemployment compen- 
sation laws for seamen employed on cer- 
tain vessels operated by the United 
States.” 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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Mr. REED of New York. The purpose 
of H. R. 5303 is to make eligible for un- 
employment compensation seamen em- 
ployed on vessels operated by the United 
States. Seamen are allowed to shift 
their employment from privately owned 
and operated vessels to Government 
owned and operated vessels. While 
serving on the latter type vessels they 
are the employees of the United States 
and, therefore, not eligible for unem- 
ployment-insurance coverage. On the 
other hand, while they are shipping on 
privately owned and operated vessels, 
they are covered under the unemploy- 
ment-insurance program. These seamen 
shift their employment obligations from 
private employment to Government em- 
ployment to meet the needs for crews by 
the National Shipping Authority under 
the Department of Commerce. The Na- 
tional Shipping Authority activities from 
a peak operation in January 1952 of 
over 500 ships with an average crew of 
40 men dropped by January 1, 1953, toa 
low of about 100 ships. Growing mari- 
time unemployment has resulted from 
this decrease in National Shipping Au- 
thority activities. Those seamen who 
are willing to serve on United States-op- 
erated vessels will be denied unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits if this legisla- 
tion is not enacted. H. R. 5303 is pro- 
spective in effect. It will apply only to 
future employment and unemployment. 
This legislation has the endorsement of 
all the executive departments concerned, 
including Treasury, Labor, and Com- 
merce. Representatives of industry, 
maritime labor, and the maritime States 
are in accord with the purpose of H. R. 
5303. The legislation was favorably re- 
ported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means with amendments that were clar- 
ifying and perfecting in nature. 


TO SUSPEND FOR 1 YEAR CERTAIN 
DUTIES UPON THE IMPORTATION 
OF ALUMINUM AND ALUMINUM 
ALLOYS 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of the bill (H. R. 
5534) to suspend for 1 year certain du- 
ties upon the importation of aluminum 
and aluminum alloys. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I wonder if it would 
be possible to put this on the regular 
calendar so that we might have some 
discussion of it rather than bring it up 
under unanimous consent, 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
if the gentleman will yield, what we are 
anxious to do is to get these bills behind 
us. I understand that we will be ad- 
journing in about 2 weeks, and unless we 
pass these bills and pass them promptly 
they will not have a chance in the Sen- 
ate. I would like to do anything I 
could to accommodate the gentleman, 
but I am sure there is nothing in here 
that is very controversial. I am going 
to put a full explanation of all of these 
bills in the Recorp. I have not asked 
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that permission yet: The chances are 
this will not get through if we wait and 
have it brought up in another manner. 

Mr. LYLE. My personal reaction to 
this measure is that it is objectionable. 
Therefore, I would hope that we might 
bring it up in the regular order. I would 
have no objection to bringing it up in 
any regular order so that it might be 
fully discussed and decided upon. 

Mr. REED of New York. It was a 
unanimous report of the committee after 
very full discussion. If the gentleman 
wants to take that position, I do not see 
any possibility of this getting through 
this session. There is certainly great 
demand upon the part of our industries 
for these metals. 

Mr. LYLE. One of the reasons I would 
like to have it more fully discussed is 
that it has been the policy of our Gov- 
ernment in the past few years to accel- 
erate the depreciation of many of the 
capital investments of our own alumi- 
num companies. I think we ought to 
consider very seriously whether or not 
our judgment was correct, and whether 
we have not placed them in a position 
where the United States may have made 
a mistake in encouraging the produc- 
tion of aluminum. 

Mr. REED of New York. We have no 
protest from any source whatsoever, 
Maybe the gentleman has. 

Mr. LYLE. I am not making my 
statement on the basis of the protest of 
any industry or any individual. I have 
read these various bills. This is a mat- 
ter I should like to make my judgment 
on in a more deliberate manner than 
by taking this bill up by unanimous con- 
sent. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

Mr, LYLE. Unless we can work out 
some other way of bringing up this bill, 
Mr. Speaker, I must object. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from New York desire to withdraw it 
for the moment? 

Mr. REED of New York. Yes. It 
cannot become a law this session, that 
I am positive of. I am sure it is going 
to cripple many of our industries. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may place in the Recorp an 
explanatory statement on each of the 
bills I have presented here today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 15 minutes today, following 
the legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 5 minutes on tomorrow, fol- 
lowing the legislative program and any 
special orders heretofore entered. 


TERRITORY OF ALASKA 


Mr. MILLER or Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
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take from the Speaker’s table the bill 
(H. R. 1802) to amend the act of Con- 
gress approved March 4, 1915 (38 Stat. 
1214), as amended, with a Senate 
amendment thereto, disagree to the Sen- 
ate amendment, and ask for a confer- 
ence with the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following ` 
conferees: Messrs. MILLER of Nebraska, 
D’Ewart, SAYLor, ENGLE, and REGAN. 


POLICE DEPARTMENT, DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, for and 
on behalf of the unsuspecting and un- 
protected white women of the District of 
Columbia who are here by choice and 
happenstance, I want to raise my voice 
in commendation of the understaffed, 
underpaid, and underpraised Police De- 
partment of the District of Columbia, of 
which you are the board of directors, in 
solving the Taggart murder case. 

This case would not have happened 
had we had a qualified judge who had 
attended to his duty and committed that 
man according to the merits of the crime 
he committed some time ago. He was 
found lying with a knife on the back 
seat of an automobile owned by two 
girls. This judge, whose name is Frank 
H. Myers, fined him $25. Had he done 
his duty that man would not have com- 
mitted that crime on that unprotected 
white girl in the District of Columbia. 

I know it is unusual to hear a spokes- 
man for the white people. We seldom 
hear of their rights in this section of the 
country. I may be speaking out of turn, 
but so long as I am here, I am going 
to raise my voice on behalf of those who 
cannot protect themselves. But higher 
praise cannot go to the Police Depart- 
ment and its great leader, Robert Mur- 
ray, for solving this crime in this Tag- 
gart murder case. We owe the depart- 
ment a debt of gratitude. God knows we 
ought to give them the men to do the 
job so that the people of this District 
will not be visited with crimes of this 
character, heinous in their character, 
and miserable in their effect on the 
people who cannot protect themselves. 

God knows, Mr. Speaker, it is time for 
us to do something, to give the Police 
Department the men and give the peo- 
ple of the District of Columbia the pro- 
tection to which they are entitled. 

Mr. Speaker, the task which faces the 
Police Department of Washington, D. C., 
is almost an insuperable one, but I be- 
lieve that I know the character of the 
men who compose this fine Department. 
Such men as the following have, through 
sheer patriotism, given this Nation one 
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of the most effective and respected law- 
enforcement agencies known in the Na- 
tion today: 

Chief of Police Robert V. Murray. 

Deputy Chief Howard V. Covell. 

Deputy Chief Robert S. Bryant. 

Deputy Chief Edgar E. Scott. 

Deputy Chief George R. Wallrodt. 

Deputy Chief William J. Cunningham. 

Deputy Chief Clarence H. Lutz. 

Inspector Robert D. Chenault. 

Inspector Archie M. Winfree. 

Inspector Robert C. Pierce. 

Inspector Charles J. Sullivan. 

Inspector Jeremiah F. Flaherty. 

Capt. Richard J. Felber. 

Capt, Albert B. Clark. 

It is too bad, Mr. Speaker, that the 
magnificent record which these men 
have compiled in the apprehension and 
prevention of crime has not been 
matched by a judiciary dedicated to the 
same patriotic purpose, 

The glory due to the Police Depart- 
ment is not because of but in spite of 
many judges, because of whose derelic- 
tion to duty, crimes have resulted that 
should have been avoided. 

Mr. Speaker, just in case the House 
did not read the article appearing in this 
morning’s Washington Post, I include 
it so that they can see how one innocent 
woman, Alyce O. Taggart, was brutally 
murdered; one airline hostess was raped 
and robbed; one judge, who should al- 
most feel his guilty conscience smiting 
him; and one murderer, Clarence E. 
Watson, Jr., was able to perpetrate his 
treachery: : 
POLICE TELL New DETAILS IN DUCKPIN MURD) 

CASE—PRINT OF A HAND FOUND IN PREVIOUS 

ASSAULT LED TO ARREST OF WATSON 

Police yesterday firmed up their murder 
case against Clarence E. Watson, Jr., in prep- 
aration for an 11:30 a. m. Tuesday coroner’s 
inquest into the death of Alyce O. Taggart, 
45, a National Science Foundation secretary. 

At the same time, Capt. Richard J. Felber, 
head of the homicide squad, indicated it was 
a hand print on a window sill at 1752 P Street 
NW., that led to Watson’s arrest Friday night 
and the subsequent cracking of the Taggart 
murder case. 

This is how it happened: 

A 23-year-old airline hostess was raped and 
robbed of $40 at the P Street address May 1. 
When Miss Taggart’s duckpin-bludgeoned 
body was found in her room at Scotts Hotel 
for Women, 2131 O Street NW., July 6, police 
made a house-to-house check in the area for 
unsolved crimes and known sex offenders. 

At District police headquarters, thousands 
of the some 200,000 fingerprint sets on file 
were examined. Bureau of Identification 
men worked their normal shifts and over- 
time. Off-duty men even came in and vol- 
unteered, according to Chief of Police Robert 
V. Murray. 

Since only a fragment of a fingerprint set 
was found on the window sill the job of 
identification was far greater than usual, 
according to Chief Murray. 

Finally police came across a pair of prints 
that resembled those they had. They be- 
longed to Watson. They were taken at his 
arrest last January 9 when two women re- 
turned to a car parked at 13th and E Streets 
NE. and found him lying in the back seat 
with a knife. 

Watson was fined $25 by Municipal Judge 
Frank H. Myers at the time and the police 
noted in his record, “found to have had 
sexual intent.” 

With this new information, police then 
arrested Watson in the room he rented from 
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a family with an eighth-floor apartment at 
2100 19th Street NW. 

As Captain Felber explained it, the arrest 
was for the P Street rape case but it quickly 
became apparent police had something far 
bigger than that on their hands. 

After 8 hours of grilling, Watson confessed 
to the rape of the airline hostess, to two 
other cases involving assault on women and 
robbery and finally, Felber said, Watson 
blurted out the details of the Taggart kill- 
ing. 

Oddly enough, Felber said Watson con- 
fessed bludgeoning Miss Taggart with a sou- 
venir duckpin and then raping her, but he 
refused to admit he had made off with ran- 
sacked purses, or with missing envelopes 
known to have contained Miss Taggart’s 
church donations, 

Watson, according to police, admitted he 
Was the prowler seen walking through the 
Scotts Hotel lobby June 5 carrying his laced 
shoes over his shoulders. But though he 
admits entering Miss Taggart’s second-floor 
room the night of the murder, he denies 
being the prowler two residents saw that 
same night on the fourth floor. 

Miss Taggart’s room is known to have been 
entered between 1:40 and 4:30 a. m., July 
5—residents saw her door ajar (to catch 
the breeze) at the earlier time and closed 
later. Watson, according to Captain Felber, 
admits entering the room sometime after 2 
a. m. 

In preparing for the coroner’s inquest 
Tuesday, homicide detectives yesterday ques- 
tioned Margaret Gies, Scotts Hotel man- 
ager. Referring to Watson’s reenactment of 
the crime Saturday, Miss Gies, a witness 
said, “There is no doubt in my mind he 
knew the hotel. He was so sure of where he 
was going.” 

One dead end for investigators was what 
happened to the murderer's blood-soaked 
clothing. Felber explained yesterday that 
Watson had washed his clothes in clorox on 
returning to his room. 

But all traces of the telltale blood were 
not removed. Deputy Coroner Christopher 
Murphy said he found blood protein content 
on Watson's skin, but he wouldn't indicate 
where. Murphy explained blood traces, de- 
spite repeated washings, have been known to 
last as long as a year. 

Again with a peculiar quirk for admitting 
the crime but denying the detail, Watson told 
police that blood traces must have come 
from a cut over his eye. 

Watson had no hesitation about telling 
Dr. Murphy he was left handed, however. 
And that agreed with the coroner’s theory 
that the fatal duckpin had been wielded by 
& left-handed man—the body’s skin wounds 
had been forced from left to right. 

Since Watson worked in a Pentagon shoe- 
shine shop and the brutally beaten body of 
Pentagon postoffice employee, John S, John- 
son, was found in his own car on the 
Pentagon lot June 20, the FBI was asked if 
it was making a routine investigation of 
Watson. 

“No comment” an FBI spokesman said, 
“speculating is about all anyone can do right 
now.” 

Police Chief Murray had high praise for 
his Metropolitan Police—a force whose uni- 
formed and plainclothes personnel have been 
working round the clock, often without com- 
pensation, since Miss Taggart’s body was 


discovered July 6. 


The chief offered particular assurance that 
brutal crimes like the Taggart case will 
bring out “every effort of the force” until 
they are solved. 

Ironically, the $1,300 in reward money 
may be unclaimed. Captain Felber said the 
solution of the killing was “purely 
a police job“ and the department can’t 
claim rewards for what it is expected to 
do. 7 


July 20 


GOVERNMENT SHOULD ACCEPT ITS 
BONDS IN PAYMENT OF INCOME 
TAXES 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have been disturbed and much con- 
cerned over the declining prices and 
market value of Government bonds. 

Some of the Government current-in- 
come bonds issued by the Government 
today have a market value as low as 93 
cents on the dollar, That is, a taxpayer 
who lent this Government $100 and took 
therefor a Government bond can only 
get today approximately $93 for such a 
bond. 

The loyal American and patriotic tax- 
payer, at the call and request of his Gov- 
ernment, lent to his Government, not in 
a spirit of speculation, but for patriotic 
purposes to assist his Government in its 
fiscal affairs. 

Today he is being penalized in that the 
Government bonds he purchased have 
been reduced in their market value. Too, 
our Government just recently has in- 
creased and fixed the interest rates on 
long-term bonds at 3% percent and 
thereby by this policy have further re- 
duced the market value of the prices of 
the bonds held by individuals, trust 
funds, pension funds, and others based 
upon a lower percent of interest on the 
bonds held by them. 

In order to partially protect the own- 
ers and holders of Government bonds 
that paid 100 percent on the dollar, Iam 
today introducing a bill to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code to provide for 
acceptance of certain bonds and which 
reads as follows: 

The Secretary shall receive, at par (or 
at the price paid by the taxpayer, if less than 
par), in payment of any tax under this title 
not payable by stamp, any current income 
bond issued by the Government and pur- 
chased by the taxpayer. 


It is my opinion that such a provision 
is fair, honest and equitable and this 
protection should be thrown around a 
taxpayer and this right given certainly 
in the payment of an income tax due to 
the Government. 

The bill in its entirety is as follows: 


A bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
to provide for acceptance of certain Gov- 
ernment bonds in payment of taxes other 
than stamp taxes 
Be it enacted, etc., That chapter 36 of the 

Internal Revenue Code is amended by re- 

designating section 3663 as section 3664, and 

by adding after section 3662 the following 
new section: 

“Sec. 3663. Payment by Government bonds. 
“The Secretary shall receive, at par (or at 

the price paid by the taxpayer, if less than 
par), in payment of any tax under this title 
not payable by stamp, any current income 
bond issued by the Government and pur- 
chased by the taxpayer.” 


* 


DISARMAMENT AND PEACE 


Mr. BATTLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend my * 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. BATTLE. Mr. Speaker, as one of 
the Members introducing a resolution on 
the subject, House Concurrent. Resolu- 
tion 136, I rise in support of the biparti- 
san effort to bring about disarmament 
and the end of this terrible war through 
peaceful means. Let us not underesti- 
mate the psychological effort of a United 
States proposal for the world to disarm 
so the resources can be used for the 
benefit of the people instead of further 
destruction. The United States is the 
most powerful nation in the world. Peo- 
ple with the spirit of freedom in their 
hearts all over the globe, even behind the 
Iron Curtain, are looking to us for lead- 
ership. I should say especially those 
people behind the Iron Curtain are look- 
ing to us for leadership because they 
know all too well the unbearable torture 
of living with a gun in their back, and 
they have recently shown. by dramatic 
demonstrations that they are waiting for 
a chance to overthrow their oppressors. 

Mr. Speaker, we must not be discour- 
aged in this great task. Often the sun 
shines brightest following a storm. I 
well remember talking with a friend one 
Monday morning at a meeting when I 
chanced to remark that it looked as if 
it were going to rain all week. My 
friend, to my surprise, indicated that 
things might not be so bad. That after- 
noon the sun was shining brighter than 
I had ever seen it before. 

We should combine this positive psy- 
chological approach with our necessary 
armed might. Why not present to the 
world a workable, peaceful alternative 
with adequate safeguards? 

Mr. Speaker, the countries which really 
have peaceful intentions and unselfish 
motives regarding aggression and human 
rights can readily rally around a dis- 
armament program with the proper safe- 
guards. The countries which are only 
giving lip service to the dignity of man 
will show their true colors with excuses 
and stalling tactics which will further 
aline the God-fearing and freedom- 
loving peoples of the world against them 
and hasten the ultimate destruction of 
such forces within their own countries. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe we can all sup- 
port this resolution with a prayer that 
it will help to obtain ultimate peace and 
good will among men. 


REPEALING AMUSEMENT TAX ON 
THEATERS 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
hope there will be no objection to the 
bill, H. R. 157, today, which repeals the 
iniquitous amusement tax on theaters. 
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At the time this was imposed, many 
years ago, I spoke against it at that 
time. I pointed out it would not be taken 
off in any one year, as was contemplated. 
It has run on for 12 years, and thou- 
sands of the smaller theaters have gone 
out of business. If we will repeal this 
tax it will prevent many thousand oth- 
ers from going out of business, 


THE LATE HONORABLE MAURICE J. 
TOBIN 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House and to revise and extend my re- 
marks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, it is 
a sad duty for me today to announce to 
the House of Representatives the death 
of a great American and public official, 
and a close personal friend of mine, the 
former Secretary of Labor, Maurice J. 
Tobin. When Mrs. McCormack and I 
received the news of his sudden death, it 
was a distinct shock to the both of us. 

The career of Maurice J. Tobin was 
most outstanding, resembling very much 
the story of Horatio Alger’s characters. 
He took advantage of the opportunities 
that existed under our form of govern- 
ment and rose to great heights in city, 
State, and Nation. 

My late friend, Maurice Tobin, was 
born in Roxbury, a part of Boston, Mass., 
some 52 years ago. I knew his late 
father and mother, both God-loving per- 
sons, and they imparted to Maurice 
Tobin those teachings and fundamentals 
that are based on truth, and that he 
followed throughout his life. They 
equipped him for the interesting and 
outstanding life that he enjoyed at the 
time of his death. 

The story of Maurice Tobin is one of 
determination, of courage, of devotion 
to duty, of loyalty to friends, and above 
all, he clearly evidenced throughout his 
life his love of God and his love of coun- 
try. I can remember him as a young 
man running for his first public office, 
the house of representatives, that he 
then clearly showed personality, energy, 
and resourcefulness which, as the years 
passed, developed, leading him along 
more prominent pathways of public life. 

As a young man he was first elected 
by the people of his ward to the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives. 
Thereafter he was elected to the Boston 
School Committee and reelected. At 36 
years of age he was elected mayor of 
Boston, which position he filled for 2 
terms, covering a period of 8 years. He 
gave the city of Boston an administra- 
tion that was outstanding and will place 
him among the great mayors of Boston. 
In 1944, at 43 years of age, he was elected 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts, serving as the chief execu- 
tive of Massachusetts for a period of 2 
years. He gave to the people of Massa- 
chusetts outstanding service and during 
his administration great progress was 
made, not only in the field of business 
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and finance, but in the field of social 
progress. 

In 1948 former President Harry S. 
Truman appointed him to his Cabinet 
to the position of Secretary of Labor, 
which position he filled with ability, with 
distinction, with courage, and in an hon- 
orable and trustworthy manner. As 
President Truman well said in his state- 
ment yesterday: 

He— 


Maurice Tobin— 
was a great man, a great mayor of Boston, 
and a great Governor of Massachusetts. He 
was one of the best Secretaries of Labor this 
country ever had. 


I agree with President Truman. My 
late friend, Maurice Tobin, will go down 
in history as one of our greatest Secre- 
taries of Labor. Maurice Tobin was very 
highly thought of by the late President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt as well as by for- 
mer President Harry S. Truman. He 
enjoyed the confidence and respect of 
those great Presidents. 

The relationship between Maurice 
Tobin and myself was very close. Mrs. 
McCormack and I admired and respected 
him very much, and entertained for him 
a strong feeling of friendship. I was 
proud of the service that he rendered as 
legislator, as school committeeman, as 
mayor, as Governor, and, above all, I was 
proud of the outstanding service he ren- 
dered to our country as Secretary of 
Labor. 

While he had a great career up to the 
time of his death, it had only started. I 
was looking to Maurice Tobin for further 
public service, either in elective or ap- 
pointive office. He had many years 
ahead of him. His death came at a time 
when at an early age, in a comparatively 
short period of time, he had obtained a 
wealth of knowledge and experience in 
important and responsible positions that 
equipped him for greater public service. 
He enjoyed the confidence and the re- 
spect of the people of Massachusetts and 
there is no question but what the future 
held greater things in store for him. 
His public and private life was exem- 
plary. The public success and progress 
did not diminish, but enhanced his pri- 
vate integrity and personal character. 
He was a man of deep religious faith. 
His family life was one of love and deyo- 
tion to Mrs. Tobin and their children. 
He was a good husband and a good 
father. 

The Commonwealth of Massachusetts - 
and the Nation has lost a loyal son and 
a fearless fighter for their interests. Our 
country has lost a man whose career was 
and will continue to be an inspiration to 
young and old alike because he worked 
and fought his way to high public trust 
by virtue of his own natural ability and 
force and nobility of character, Our 
Nation has lost one of its ablest and 
devoted public servants. Mrs. McCor- 
mack and I have lost a valued and loyal 
friend. 

To Mrs. Tobin, his gracious and lovely 
wife who was an inspiration to Maurice 
Tobin throughout their married life, and 
to his fine family, Mrs. McCormack and I 
extend our heartfelt sympathy in their 
great loss and sorrow, 
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If young men in Massachusetts and 
throughout the country will emulate the 
public and private life of Maurice Tobin, 
they will have an example to follow that 
will lead them to greatness and hap- 
piness. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts IMr. 
BOLAND]. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the news 
of the sudden and unexpected death of 
Maurice J. Tobin has left thousands of 
heavy hearts throughout the United 
States. As a close friend of his, I find 
it extremely difficult to realize that this 
good and great man has been called from 
our midst in the prime of his life. The 
story of Maurice J. Tobin has been writ- 
ten many times in the past—it is one 
that will be penned many times in the 
future. For, indeed, it is the story of 
America’s opportunities—her greatness 
and her goodness. Born of immigrant 
parents, newsboy, laborer, businessman, 
legislator, chairman of the school com- 
mittee—all combined to have the people 
of Boston twice select him as their mayor. 
Then followed the highest honor that 
the people of Massachusetts could be- 
stow on one of its own sons, Governor 
of Massachusetts. Finally, he was called 
by President Truman to the service of 
the United States as Secretary of Labor. 
This is a record that comes to but few 
men. Though he scaled the dizzy 
heights of political success, he always 
kept the basic virtues sharply in focus. 
Adoration for his God, devotion for his 
magnificent wife and lovely children, 
steadfast in his friendships, respect for 
those with whom he disagreed—these 
were his hallmarks. Possessed of tire- 
less, unbounded energy, he realized that 
each responsibility was but another op- 
portunity to better serve his God and 
his country. 

Though “he walked with kings, he 
never lost the common touch.” 

He knew the problems of the people 
because he was one of them. The men- 
tally sick, the laborer, the veteran—all 
were his concern. As Governor of Mas- 
‘sachusetts, he expanded and improved 
the mental hospitals of our great State, 
He instituted one of the finest veterans 
housing projects in the entire United 
States. 

Cracking the hard shell of politics at 
an early age, all through his life he en- 
couraged young men to public service. 
The numbers he assisted are countless 
and the success that they have attained 
has been remarkable. Indeed, he was in 
life as he will be in death, an inspira- 
tion and brilliant example to young men. 
The values he pleaded for were the values 
that made our people a great people. He 
had faith in America, and this faith 
drove him from coast to coast, from 
Canada to the gulf in bringing home to 
the American people the fullest mean- 
ing of our way of life. He has departed 
this life at an early age. There is no 
doubt but that he would have been 
called again by his people to their serv- 
ice. His loss is great. The memory of 
what he stood for will live forever. 

To his wonderful wife, to his three 
fine children, Helen, Carol, and 
Maurice, Jr., to his brothers, I express 
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sorrow. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts, [Mrs. ROGERS]. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday as I was motoring to 
Boston a little boy tossed in the automo- 
bile a paper and said: “Maurice Tobin 
is dead.” I was deeply shocked, but I 
realized that the spirit of Maurice Tobin 
was not dead, that all of the fine things 
Maurice Tobin did, lived and would live 
on. Coming down on the Federal I 
thought of him. Always he asked every 
Massachusetts Member of Congress to 
ride in his automobile from the station— 
just one of the many kind things he did. 
I never sent to him for help without re- 
ceiving it, the finest kind of help. He 
never turned you aside. His spirit will 
live on to remind us that he was a great 
Cabinet member, a great gift to labor, a 
great gift to humanity. 

He was ill the last several months, I 
understand, yet he did not falter. He 
was a great inspiration to us in Massa- 
chusetts and to us in the Nation. 

What happened to him could happen 
only in America.- A young man with 
fine ambitions, he won the confidence 
and help of members of both political 
parties. He retained the confidence and 
respect of these loyal friends to the end. 

He had a wonderfully fine family, a 
devoted wife and three children, all of 
them in their teens. They have lost a 
father whose every thought was for their 
welfare and happiness. To them in 
their sudden bereavement goes the deep 
sympathetic condolences of us all. 

GENERAL PERMISSION TO EXTEND REMARKS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 


bers who desire to do so may have per- 


mission to extend their remarks at this 
point in the Recor» on the life and char- 
acter of the late Maurice J. Tobin and 
also that all Members may have 5 legis- 
lative days in which to extend their re- 
marks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, the life 
of Maurice Tobin was a full and a great 
one. He truly served his day and gen- 
eration. 

It is to be regretted that his life should 
not have been spared for many years that 
he could have served even more fully. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I was grieved and saddened by 
the news of the death of Maurice Tobin, 
former Secretary of Labor. He was an 
unusual man and one of strong char- 
acter. He was deeply religious and prac- 
ticed the virtues of his religion. Few 
men whom I have known have com- 
manded more esteem from their ac- 
quaintances than did Maurice Tobin. I 
enjoyed long association with him and 
learned that when he spoke of helping 
his fellow men he meantit. The country 
suffers a great loss in his passing. A 
man of his.character cannot easily be 
replaced. 

Mrs. Kelley and I knew the Tobins and 
appreciated their good, Christian way of 
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life, their sweetness, and many virtues. 
We extend to Mrs. Tobin and to the 
children our sincere condolences in this 
hour of their bereavement. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I was lit- 
erally shocked yesterday when I heard 
a television newscaster report the sud- 
den untimely passing of Maurice J. 
Tobin, of Massachusetts. 

It was my pleasure and privilege to 
have known Maurice Tobin quite inti- 
mately and I admired him for his ster- 
ling character and extraordinary ability. 
During his comparatively short lifetime 
he was mayor of Boston, Governor of 
Massachusetts, and Secretary of ‘Labor 
under President Truman. 

During his entire career he was in the 
forefront in behalf of the laboring man. 
The sincerity of his convictions and the 
spirit with which he gave his best to 
every cause he espoused will long be re- 
membered by the people of our country. 

To his wife and children I extend my 
deepest sympathy. Iam sure that a kind 
and compassionate Providence will com- 
fort them in this, their sad hour of 
bereavement. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, tall, slender, 
handsome—and with an amazing record 
of success in public life, it did not seem 
possible that he would ever grow old. 

That is why it is so difficult to grasp 
the fact that his vitality is stilled for- 
ever. 

Maurice J. Tobin was only 52 years of 
age when death suddenly drew the cur- 
tain on his career. 

From State representative, to Boston 
school committeeman, to mayor of Bos- 
ton, Governor of Massachusetts, and 
Secretary of Labor in President Tru- 
man’s Cabinet, he was considered to be 
one of the most promising prospects of 
the Democratic Party on the national 
scene. 

I first met him as a fellow member of 
the Massachusetts Legislature where his 
Irish charm, his knowledge, and human 
nature, and his determination to master 
all of the complex public problems 
proved that he had the qualities that 
single out a man for outstanding leader- 
ship. 

He had a profound faith in the United 
States, its people, and its democratic 
processes. Whenever he could tear him- 
self away from his overtime work, you 
would find him attending a football or 
baseball game at night, especially when 
a team from home was playing at 
Washington. 

An exemplary family man, a devout 
Catholic, and a loyal Democrat, Maurice 
Tobin lived a good and useful life in the 
few years granted to him, and was rich- 
ly rewarded by the thousands of friends 
that he met along the way. 

He will always be remembered as one 
of the few Democratic leaders who ac- 
tively campaigned for President Truman 
in 1948, when all signs pointed toward 
defeat. Such courage and loyalty are 
rare in political life. His faith was vin- 
dicated when Truman confounded all 
the experts and turned defeat into vic- 
tory. That was the greatest moment in 
Maurice Tobin’s career. 

It was proof of Truman’s integrity 
through thick and thin, 
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In the judgment of public opinion, he 
won the greatest honor of all by the trib- 
ute of being “A man of character.” 

Massachusetts has lost one of her most 
popular sons. 

The gap left in the leadership of the 
Democratic Party will be hard to fill. 

The Nation grieves for a public servant 
who never forgot his humble origin and 
who sacrificed himself for the people be- 
cause he had such faith in them and such 
affection for them. 

Starting from the bottom, as a son of 
immigrant parents, and as a newsboy, he 
fought his way up the ladder of success 
by dint of hard and honest work that 
brought him recognition in the highest 
councils of the Nation. 

He never sought wealth or power to 
assure himself of his superiority over 
other men as some do. Maurice Tobin 
had a nobler objective—that of dedicat- 
ing his life to constructive service in be- 
half of his fellow men. In that he suc- 
ceeded as no other son of Massachusetts 
before him during his long and illustrious 
history. 

He was not afraid to live and he was 
not afraid to die because he knew that 
the years that are spent in living for 
others, whether they be long or short, 
guide a man along the road to im- 
mortality. 

The epitaph that he would like best is 
this: “I hope that other young men now 
dreaming of a public career may be en- 
couraged in some small way by my ex- 
ample to give to their city, their State, 
and the Nation with honest minds and 
pure hearts, devoted to God and country. 
As long as men try their level best we 
have nothing to fear.” 

To his bereaved family, we offer our 
deep and abiding sympathy. 

When the shock of this tragedy has 
eased they will be consoled and strength- 
ened by the knowledge that Maurice J. 
Tobin left them with the finest heritage 
that any man can give to his wife and 
children—the memory of his life that 
was lived with high purpose and lasting 
accomplishment. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, the 
startling news of the sudden and un- 
timely passing of Maurice J. Tobin has 
brought a real sense of great personal 
grief and loss to me. I was honored to 
call him friend and have cherished our 
association for over 15 years. 

There are hundreds of men prominent 
in all walks of life who are deeply sad- 
dened at his unexpected death. There 
are uncounted thousands of our so-called 
average Americans who will grieve upon 
his passing because he truly lived and 
died in the promotion of their welfare. 
Maurice Tobin was a man of steel-ar- 
mored integrity, intense sincerity, zeal- 
ous devotion to principle, unique loyalty, 
brilliant intelligence, persuasive person- 
ality, persevering industry and endowed 
with the impregnable courage of one who 
knew his philosophy of life was that of 
his Creator. He was as deeply interested 
in the welfare of a train conductor as 
he was in the tremendous political de- 
cisions of the President of the United 
States. His cheerful smile and friendly 
warmth made him beloved by kings and 
the underprivileged alike. Few men who 
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have exhausted their lives in the exact- 
ing field of political science have been as 
universally trusted and acclaimed. 

Maurice Tobin was born in humble 
circumstances in Roxbury, Mass. He 
early decided that politics was the pro- 
fession in which he could give the most 
of himself and his talents in the service 
of his people and his country. His rise 
in his chosen field presents a rare record 
of personal achievement. He began his 
service as a member of the Boston School 
Committee and in rapid succession rose 
to the high responsibilities of mayor of 
Boston, Governor of Massachusetts, and 
Secretary of Labor in the Cabinet of 
President Truman. Inevitably and con- 
tinually, Maurice Tobin faced and over- 
came great odds throughout his whole 
career. He hurled himself into every ob- 
jective with unsurpassed fervor and 
energy. His death at such an early age 
cut short the further advancement in 
national service for which his whole life 
had been in constant preparation. 

The life of Maurice Tobin provides to 
our young people one of the brightest 
inspirations in our history toward the 
opportunity that exists in America for 
one born obscurely to rise to the highest 
places in our national councils, The 
honesty of his life’s purpose will be his 
most lasting and most fitting monument. 

To his devoted and inspiring wife and 
his three wonderful children, Helen, 
Carol Ann, and Maurice, Jr., and brothers 
James and Timothy, I wish to express my 
profound sympathy. I know that Mau- 
rice’s high faith and courage will sus- 
tain their sorrow with true Catholic un- 
derstanding of the destiny of death. 
May the soul of a great man who worked 
so tirelessly for others rest in peace. 

Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
inexpressibly shocked to learn of the 
suden death of Hon. Maurice J. Tobin. 
We served together in the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives in 1927, and 
the friendship thus formed continued 
through the years during which he has 
been steadily moving onward in a no- 
table career of public service. Among 
all the notable sons of Massachusetts 
who have achieved distinction in the 
public service, his career is unmatched; 
first, in a meteoric rise to public office 
with ever increasing power and respon- 
sibility and, second, in the number and 
importance of offices held covering the 
entire range of municipal, State, and 
national. He served his representative 
district in the legislature; the people of 
Boston as school committeeman and 
chairman; mayor of Boston, the largest 
city in the Bay State; Governor of the 
Commonwealth; and later as a member 
of the Cabinet of the President of the 
United States. 

His passing at the early age of 52 cuts 
short a career in which there was much 
promise of still further service to the 
people of the State and Nation. 

Maurice Tobin had a rare capacity 
for making friends and holding them. 
He was blessed with a most attractive 
personality, the ability to inspire con- 
fidence in all those with whom he came 
in contact, and a seemingly endless ca- 
pacity for hard work and serious and 
continuous application to whatever duty 
he was called, 
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To Mrs. Tobin and the splendid family 
of aor ote I extend my profound sym- 
pathy. 


OIL FOR EDUCATION—A TIME FOR 
LEADERSHIP 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
in his state of the Union message, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower said: 

Our school system demands some prompt, 
effective help. During each of the last 2 
years, more than 1.5 million children have 
swelled the elementary and secondary- 
school population of the country. Generally, 
the school population is proportionately 
higher in States with low per capita income. 
This whole situation calls for careful con- 
gressional study and action. I am sure you 
share my conviction that the firm condi- 
tions of Federal aid must be proved need and 
proved lack of income, 


Mr. Speaker, the oil-for-education 
amendment has had congressional 
study, and the time for action is now as 
H. R. 5134 comes back to this House for 
conference with the Senate. The Sen- 
ate amendments include the oil- for- edu- 
cation amendment, a bipartisan propo- 
sal sponsored and supported by mem- 
bers of the majority and the minority 
parties in the other Chamber. 

This amendment commits the Con- 
gress to no definite scheme of Federal 
aid to education; it includes no formu- 
las for distribution nor does it designate 
any specific educational activities to be 
aided. All these questions are matters 
that this Congress or future Congresses 
may decide. The oil-for-education 
amendment does only this: It dedicates 
to the exclusive use of education Federal 
revenues from the resources of the outer 
Continental Shelf. For 3 years, these 
revenues may be used for defense pur- 
poses, but after that they will be used 
exclusively for educational grants in aid 
to elementary, secondary, and higher 
education. 

Mr. Speaker, that is no new and un- 
tried policy. It is an extension of the 
wisdom and foresight of those who in 
1785 reserved one section of each town- 
ship in the Northwest Territory for the 
common schools, It is the continuation 
of the truly conservative, and therefore 
truly progressive, policy of Justin Mor- 
rill, of Vermont, who was the author of 
the act of 1862 that granted public lands 
to each State for a college of agricul- 
ture and the mechanic arts. This great 
act was passed by a Republican Congress 
and signed by President Abraham Lin- 
coln in times no less perilous for this 
Nation than our own. 

Mr. Speaker, I see the oil-for-educa- 
tion amendment as an opportunity for 
the Congress to back up the words of 
President Eisenhower with deeds. It is 
an opportunity for the party of Lincoln 
and Morrill to dedicate the revenues 
from another great natural resource, the 
submerged lands of the outer Continen- 
tal Shelf, to the future of our most pre- 
cious human resource, the school children 
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of America. I hope the oil- for- education 
amendment will come before this House 
for a vote and that it will some day be 
numbered among those acts of Congress 
that have furthered the cause of educa- 
tion in the United States. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, reported the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 296, Rept. 
No. 883), which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, acting as a whole or by subcommit- 
tee, is authorized to make a full and com- 
plete investigation and study of the merits 
of all claims against the United States for 
compensation for property damage, personal 
injuries, and death alleged to have been 
caused by the explosions which occurred 
at Texas City, Tex., on April 16 and 17, 1947. 
As soon as practicable during the present 
Congress the committee shall report to the 
House, or to the Clerk of the House if the 
House is not in session, the results of its 
investigation and study, together with its 
findings and such recommendations as it 
deems advisable. 

For the purposes of this resolution the 
said committee, or any subcommittee there- 
of, is hereby authorized to sit and act dur- 
ing the present Congress at such times and 
places within the United States whether 
the House is in session, has recessed, or has 
adjourned, to hold such hearings, and to 
require by subpena or otherwise the attend- 
ance and testimony of such witnesses and 
the production of such books, records, cor- 
respondence, memoranda, papers, and docu- 
ments, as it deems necessary. Subpenas 
may be issued over the signature of the 
chairman of the committee or any member 
of the committee designated by him, and 
may be served by any person designated by 
such chairman or member. The chairman 
of the committee or any member thereof 
may administer oaths to witnesses. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 3, after the word “merits”, in- 
sert a comma and the words “if any.” 


COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Rules 
Committee may have until midnight to- 
night to file reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 1 hour on today, 35 minutes 
on tomorrow and 25 minutes on Wednes- 
day, following the legislative program 
1 8 0 any special orders heretofore en- 
tered. 


PERSONAL PRIVILEGE 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to a question of personal 
privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state his question of personal privilege. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, in the Los Angeles Daily News 
of Saturday, July 4, 1953, will be found 
an editorial captioned, “Representative 
HOFFMAN Sullies Congressional Honor.” 
A subsequent paragraph reads: 

The immorality of holding a congressional 
hearing for the political purpose of influ- 
encing a local election gave off such a stench 
that the full committee apparently wanted 
no part of it. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman does 
not have to proceed any further. He 
has stated a question of personal privi- 
lege and is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, during this discussion an effort 
will be made to confine it to the matters 
set forth in this editorial. At a sub- 
sequent time, probably this evening if 
time permits, I will take occasion to an- 
swer the statements put in the RECORD 
on Friday last, and I am asking consid- 
eration of those statements by Mem- 
bers of the House. 

As I read those statements, they are 
extremely critical of my conduct as a 
Representative of the House. I will be 
very, very happy and grateful to you, 
will appreciate your courtesy in reading 
them carefully, and then if you will be 
so generous as to listen to my subsequent 
answer which I propose to make para- 
graph by paragraph. 

I will read only part of this editorial, 
and I read it because I also want to call 
your attention to another editorial from 
a different kind of a paper, a paper with 
American views. 

I may say in the beginning that the 
Daily News of Los Angeles is one of those 
papers which takes a position to the ex- 
treme left of the position which, for over 
18 years, it has been my privilege to take 
in this House. I would not say it is a 
Communist paper, I do not think it is. 
It is what might be called a left-wing 
paper. It isa paper that vigorously and 
consistently supported the position of 
Dean Acheson and during a certain pe- 
riod of time was an enthusiastic sup- 
porter of Joe Stalin. In fairness I say 
that was not only at times when Stalin 
was not our ally but when he was. That 
information you should have in order to 
give proper weight to these statements: 

Representative CLARE HorrmMan’s release 
of his subcommittee’s report on the phony 
public-housing hearing here without obtain- 
ing the approval of the full House Govern- 
ment Operations Committee of which he is 
chairman, has put the Republican Party into 


a pretty kettle of fish over the issue of 
congressional morality. 


Now at the beginning we may assume 
that the Daily News is not greatly wor- 
ried over any trouble that the Republican 
Party may have gotten into. Hence let 
us skip that part of it. 

HorrMan’s first violation of his own com- 
mittee’s rules occurred during the hearings 
in Los Angeles. They were televised, as you 
no doubt have trouble forgetting. 


Only the limited circulation of the 
News could have prevented it obtaining 
knowledge of the widespread approval of 
the hearings. 
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A copy of the rules will be printed as 
a footnote to what is here said today. 
and I assume that the Members of the 
House have intelligence enough and, if 
they are interested, can readily deter- 
mine whether the rules were violated or 
whether they were not. 


The committee rules, as originally adopt- 
ed, were: 

RULES AND POLICY 

[Nore.—As used herein, House Rules refer 
to pages of Rules and Manual of the House of 
Representatives for the 83d Cong. (H. Doc, 
No. 564, 82d Cong., 2d sess.). R. refers to 
page of the daily CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 63d 
Cong., Ist sess. L. R. refers to page of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 79th 
Cong., Public Law 601.] 

To attain the objectives, facilitate the op- 
erations of the House Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, the following statement of 
objectives and functions and rules are 
adopted: 

Objectives Functions 


The first 15 words of the Constitution are 
these: 

“All legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States.” 

To make effective use of that power, the 
House created standing committees to assist 
it in writing legislation; in appraising the 
effectiveness of that legislation and in devel- 
oping such amendments or related legisla- 
tion as may be deemed necessary to promote 
the general welfare of the people, preserve 
the security of the Nation. : 

To enable the standing committees of the 
House to perform their duties, they have 
authority to call upon the executive depart- 
ments to make available information which 
may be deemed necessary. 

In addition to the authority conferred and 
the duties imposed upon other standing 
committees of the House, the Government 
Operations Committee is also charged with 
the duty of exercising continuous watchful- 
ness over the execution by the administrative 
agencies of the legislation adopted by Con- 
gress and with checking the expenditures of 
those agencies so that ever greater economy 
and efficiency may be obtained? 

To attain its objectives, preliminary inves- 
tigations, the taking of testimony, the mak- 
ing of reports concisely and clearly stating 
the facts, together with recommendations 
of remedial methods and legislation, become 
necessary. 

Rules 


Rule 1: (a) The rules of the House, inso- 
far as they are applicable, shall govern the 
committee and its subcommittees. 

(b) The rules of the committee shall be 
the rules of the subcommittees. 


It is, of course, well settled that Con- 
gress may make investigations in aid of 
legisiation. E. g., McGrain v. Dougherty, 
273 U. S. 135, 174, 47 S. Ct. 319, 71 L. Ed. 580, 
50 A. L. R. 1; United States v. Norris, 300 
U. S. 564, 573, 57 S. Ct. 535, 81 L. Ed. 808, * * © 
Information gained by a committee of this 
nature, provided its search for the truth 
may not be frustrated by such obstructive 
tactics as those employed by the appellant, 
might well aid Congress in performing its 
legislative duties, viz., in deciding that the 
public welfare required the passage of new 
statutes or changes in existing ones or that 
it did not.” 

United States v. Josephson (C. C. A. 2d 
1947) 165 F. (2d) 82, 89, cert. den. (1948) 333 
U. S. 838, rehearing den. 333 U. S. 858. 

Rule XI, sec. 8, House Rules 338, sec. 691; 
R..17; L. R. 15, sec. 121 (b)—Rule XI (1) 
(h). 
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I might, by way of explanation, state 
that under the rules—and I take consid- 
erable pride in the opportunity I had to 
write them, in outlining them first, in 
submitting them to the committee, and 
the adoption by the committee of those 
rules. Last week, appearing before the 
House Committee on Rules, I filed a copy 
of those rules with that group. You 
know, they are considering the question 
of adopting rules of procedure for con- 
gressional investigations. 


Rule 2: The regular meetings of the com- 
mittee shall be held on the first and third 
Wednesday of each month at 10 a. m., at 
room No. 1501, New House Office Building, 
at such other times as the chairman may 
appoint, and on the written request of a 
quorum of the committee.“ Subcommittee 
meetings shall not be held when the full 
committee is meeting. 

Rule 3: A majority of the committee shall 
constitute a quorum; provided, however, that 
special subcommittees consisting of two or 
more members—at least one of whom shall 
be a member of the minority—may be ap- 
pointed by the chairman, and, in such case, 
one member of the special subcommittee 
shall be a quorum for the purpose of tak- 
ing sworn testimony only, provided that the 
other member or members of the special 
subcommittee shall have received reasonable 
notice thereof. Four members of a regular 
subcommittee shall constitute a quorum, 

Rule 4: A member may vote by proxy on 
any issue he may specify providing his proxy 
is in writing, dated, and signed, but a proxy 
may not be used for the purpose of creating 
a quorum, 

Rule 5: The chairman and thé ranking 
minority member of the committee shall be 
ex officio members of the regular subcom- 
mittees but not of special subcommittees 
unless appointed to such special subcom- 
mittee, and shall have the right to vote on 
all matters pending before the regular sub- 
committee. Any member of the committee 
shall have the privilege of sitting with any 
regular subcommittee during its hearings or 
deliberations and may participate in them, 
but shall not have authority to vote on any 
matter before the subcommittee, 

Rule 6: Questions as to the order of busi- 
ness, the procedure of the committee, or sub- 
committee, shall, in the first instance, be 
decided by the chairman, subject always to 
an appeal to the committee or subcommittee, 


INVESTIGATIONS 


Rule 7: Investigations, insofar as possible, 
should always be made by experienced in- 
dividuals of sound judgment and with the 
single thought of obtaining the facts without 
in any way infringing upon the rights of 
the citizen. 

Rule 8: No major investigation by a sub- 
committee shall be initiated without ap- 
proval of a majority of the subcommittee. 

HEARINGS 

Rule 9: For the purpose of performing 
its duties, the committee, or any subcom- 
mittee thereof when authorized by the com- 
mittee, is authorized to sit, hold hearings, 
and act at such times and places within 
the United States, whether or not the House 
is in session, is in recess, or has adjourned, 
to require by subpena or otherwise the at- 
tendance of such witnesses and the pro- 
duction of such papers, documents, and 
books, and to take such testimony as it 
deems necessary. Subpenas may be issued 
under the signature of the chairman of the 
committee or of any subcommittee, or by any 
member designated by any such chairman, 


Rule XI, sec, 24, House Rules 363 sec. 
734; R. 19. 
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Our rules provided—and I put that 
provision in myself—our rules provided 
that hearings shall not be televised if 
the witness objected. The written rules 
do not now contain any provision on 
that subject—it was stricken but in all 
hearings conducted by me it is all left 
up to the discretion of the witness. And, 
in California, when a witness or two, as 
I recall, did object, it was announced 
that the hearings would not, while they 
were on the stand, be televised. What 


and may be served by any person designated 
by any such chairman or member.“ 

Rule 10: Attendance at executive sessions 
shall be limited to members of the commit- 
tee or subcommittee and of the staff and 
such other persons whose presence is re- 
quested or consented to by the committee or 
subcommittee. 

Rule 11: All hearings conducted by the 
committee or any subcommittee shall be 
open to the public, except executive sessions 
for marking up bills or where the commit- 
tee or subcommittee by a majority vote or- 
ders an executive session. 

Rule 12: No one other than a member 
of the committee or subcommittee as desig- 
nated by the chairman or subcommittee 
chairmen shall hold hearings. 

Rule 13: Hearings—the taking of testi- 
mony- are to be conducted in an orderly, 
dignified manner, the committee keeping in 
mind the power of the Congress, the author- 
ity of the committee, the attainment of the 
objective sought, and the rights and privi- 
leges of the witness. 


WITNESSES 


Rule 14: All witnesses at public or execu- 
tive hearings shall be sworn or shall affirm, 

Rule 15: So far as is practicable, all wit- 
nesses appearing before the committee or 
subcommittee shall file advance written 
statements of their proposed testimony and 
their oral testimony shall be limited to brief 
summaries of their argument“ The staff 
shall prepare and furnish to the chairman 
of the committee (or subcommittee) before 
each day's hearings, so far as is practicable, 
a short summary of the statement and of 
what is expected to be developed by the tes- 
timony of each witness. 

Rule 16: Any witness summoned at a 
public hearing, unless the committee or sub- 
committee by a majority vote determines 
otherwise, may be accompanied by counsel 
who shall be permitted to advise the witness 
as to his rights. Counsel shall not testify 
or make any statement without consent of a 
majority of the committee or subcommittee 
present. 

Rule 17: Members, as called upon by the 
chairman, may, by clear, brief, and relevant 
questions, interrogate the witnesses, con- 
suming—in the first instance—not more 
than 5 minutes. After each member has 
used or waived the 5 minutes allocated to 
him, other members may then continue their 
interrogation under the direction of the 
chairman. 

Rule 18: An accurate stenographic record 
shall be kept of all testimony. Any witness, 
by paying therefor, may have a stenographic 
transcript of his testimony given at public 
hearings. The witness will be permitted, in 
the presence of a member of the committee 
staff, at the office of the committee, to ex- 
amine the transcript of his own testimony 
given at executive hearings, at such time 
as may be specified by the chairman, 


*Rule XI, sec. (8) (d), House Rules 338, 
sec. 691; R. 17. 

ë Rule XI, sec. 25 (f), House Rules 365, sec. 
735; R. 19; L. R. 22, sec. 133 (e). 
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more could anyone ask, I do not know. 
In Detroit our hearings were not tele- 
vised because one member of the com- 
mittee, a member from the Labor Com- 
mittee who sat with us, thought they 
should not be, and with that I was in 
accord. 

Now, the reason why hearings are not 
televised, at least where I have anything 
to say about it, are twofold. In the first 
place, television in some communities is 
comparatively new, and both witnesses 


Rule 19: Evidence received in executive 
hearings shall not be released or included 
in any report without the approval of a ma- 
jority of the committee, 


REPORTS 


Rule 20: No committee or subcommittee 
report shall be made without the approval 
of a majority of the committee or subcom- 
mittee; provided, however, that any mem- 
ber of the committee or subcommittee may 
make a report supplementary to or dissent- 
ing from the majority report. 

Rule 21: No summary of a committee re- 
port, prediction of the contents of such re- 
port, or statement of conclusions concern- 
ing any investigation should be made by a 
member of the committee or of the staff 
prior to the issuance of the report of the 
committee. 

Rule 22: No member of the staff shall pub- 
lish or release any report or statement alleg- 
ing misconduct by any person in any matter 
under investigation by the subcommittee. 

Rule 23: No member of the staff shall, for 
compensation, publish any article or deliver 
any speech or lecture concerning the com- 
mittee or its activities while such person is 
a member of the staff. 

Rule 24: Inasmuch as the chairman of the 
full committee is required to approve and 
sign the vouchers for mses, not only 
those incurred by the full committee and its 
professional and clerical staff but by the 
subcommittee employees and professional 
staff, and to coordinate the activities of the 
committee and its subcommittees, the chair- 
men of all subcommittees shall, before un- 
dertaking investigations or holding hearings, 
outline the purpose and scope of the pro- 
posed activity and furnish to the chairman 
an estimate of the expenses to be incurred, 

Before employing personnel, the chairmen 
of the subcommittees shall obtain the ap- 
proval of the chairman to the employment 
and terms thereof. 

When submitting vouchers for the ap- 
proval of the chairman, subcommittee chair- 
men shall certify that the disbursements 
were necessary and reasonable in amount; 
that the items for which charges are made 
have been received; that the services for 
which payment is sought have been ren- 
dered. 

Rule 25: All subcommittee requests for 
printing shall be filed with the clerk of the 
committee and copies of hearings and re- 
ports of every nature shall, except as other- 
wise requested by the chairman, be deliv- 
ered to the committee, 

Rule 26: Inasmuch as the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946, section 140 (a), 
requires the Clerk of the House to collect 
all committee records, each subcommittee 
shall file with the clerk of the committee 
at the close of each Congress, all of its 
records with an index in triplicate of all 
material filed. 

On May 6, 1953, the following resolution 
was adopted: 

“Resolved, That the chairman is authorized 
to grant approval and authority on behalf of 
the Committee to all subcommittees of the 
committee now or hereafter established to 
have and exercise the powers, authority, and 
functions granted to the committee by law 
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and Congressmen who have been un- 
justly charged with the desire for pub- 
licity are apt to forget the issues which 
are before the committee. 

A second reason is that Judge LaBuy, 
sitting in the United States district 
court in Chicago, held that it was not 
within the power or province of a con- 
gressional committee to force television 
on a witness who did not want to appear, 
so we adopted the rule of letting the wit- 
ness decide. As to this statement, the 
rules were violated this publication is in 
error, as you yourself can see. 

Then, in another paragraph later on: 

The immorality of holding a congres- 
sional hearing for the political purpose of 
influencing a local election gave off such a 
stench that the full committee apparently 
wanted no part of it. 


Now, the full committee has not passed 
on it, and we will come to that subject 
later. The full committee had an oppor- 


and by the Rules of the House, and which 
may lawfully be held and exercised by sub- 
committees of the committee with the ap- 
proval and authority of the committee.” 

On July 15, 1953, another resolution was 
adopted, as follows: 

“Resolved, That— 

“(1) after the adoption of this resolution, 
special subcommittees may be created only 
upon the approval of the full committee; and 

“(2) upon the expiration of the tenth day 
following the day on which this resolution is 
adopted, each special subcommittee hereto- 
fore created shall cease to exist, unless, after 
the adoption of this resolution and prior to 
the expiration of such tenth day, the con- 
tinuance of such special subcommittee shall 
have been approved by the full committee; 
and 

“(3) each regular subcommittee is hereby 
authorized, for purposes of the conduct of 
studies and investigations coming within its 
jurisdiction— 

“(A) to appoint, fix the compensation of, 
and remove, such experts, special counsel, 
and such clerical, stenographic and other 
assistance, as it deems necessary, the com- 
pensation of such personnel to be paid out 
of the funds available to the subcommittee 
under House Resolution 150; and 

“(B) to sit, hold hearings, and act at such 
times and places within or outside the 
United States, whether or not the House is 
in session, is in recess, or has adjourned, to 
require by subpena or otherwise the attend- 
ance of such witnesses and the production 
of such papers, documents, and books, and 
to take such testimony, as it deems neces- 
sary; and any such subpena may be issued 
under the signature of the chairman of such 
subcommittee or by any member of such 
subcommittee designated by such chairman 
and may be served by any person designated 
by such chairman or member; and 

“(4) the jurisdiction, membership, and 
chairmanship of the Executive and Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Subcommittee, the Mili- 
tary Operations Subcommittee, the Public 
Accounts Subcommittee, the Intergovern- 
mental Relations Subcommittee, and the 
International Operations Subcommittee shall 
be as specified in the printed Legislative Cal- 
endar of this committee for April 1953 
(No, 2), unless modified hereafter by action 
of the full committee; and 

“(5) the chairman and the ranking minor- 
ity member shall serve as ex officio members 
of each subcommittee and shall have the 
right to vote on all matters before the sub- 
committee; and 

“(6) the rules, policies, and minutes of this 
committee, as heretofore in force, are hereby 
repealed and superseded to the extent that 
they are inconsistent with the foregoing pro- 
visions of this resolution.” 
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tunity to reject the report, but did not 
do so. 

A report by the Democratic minority mem- 
bers was to have been submitted at the next 
full committee meeting. Representative 
HorrMan promptly canceled the meeting and 
released the unauthorized subcommittee re- 
port in as fine a violation of congressional 
honor and procedure as has embarassed the 
morality-talking Republican Party in a long 
time. 


Well, all I can say to that charge is 
that it does not violate any rules had the 
report been released; as a matter of fact, 
it was not accurate. I will come back 
to that. 

Now, let us get another statement from 
the Los Angeles Times, Thursday morn- 
ing, May 21, 1953. That is after the 
hearing closed. 

It is headed “Just To Keep the Record 
Straight,” and reads as follows: 

One point ought to be set straight about 
this congressional investigation of the Los 
Angeles Housing Authority. It was not an 
improvisation for the mayoral election 
campaign. 


The charge has gone out, and it was 
made last Friday, that those hearings 
were held to influence an election. Let 
me show you just how unfounded that 
charge is. These are the views of this 
paper, F 

For 2 years individuals and groups, public 
and private, have been asking for an in- 
vestigation of housing authority affairs. The 
need for such an investigation became des- 
perate after the 82d Congress provided a 
means for Los Angeles to buy its way out 
of the public housing program. The Con- 
gress said a city could cancel such a pro- 
gram if it would reimburse the Federal Goy- 
ernment for funds expended. Los Angeles 
could not find out what it owed because it 
could not see the housing authority's books. 


Let me explain there that the housing 
authority in California is an independ- 
ent organization. It is created under a 
Federal statute by the authority of the 
California State Legislature. Neither 
the Federal Government, which supplied 
the funds in the first instance, and there 
is where our committee got into it, 
neither the Federal Government, the 
State of California, nor the city of Los 
Angeles had control over the operations 
of the housing authority, an independ- 
ent organization. 

That may help you to understand some 
of the difficulties of the people of Los 
Angeles, who have voted on more than 
one occasion to end that housing pro- 
gram, which has, as I understand, been 
so ardently supported by our good col- 
league from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD]. 

Now I will continue to read: 

The housing authority was and is respon- 
sible to nobody in Los Angeles who wants 
to stop the program. 

The only way to find out about the hous- 
ing authority’s affairs, it became apparent, 
was through a congressional investigation, 


Now, please listen to this: 


The city council petitioned Congress for 
an investigation in May 1952— 


What becomes of the charge that as 
chairman of that subcommittee I went 
out there on a political mission? I will 
read it again: 

The city council petitioned Congress for 
an investigation in May 1952, long before 
the weird shape of this mayoral campaign 
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could be imagined. The council petitioned 
again on September 17, 1952, before Mayor 
Bowron had announced his candidacy for re- 
election, The hearing of the subcommittee 
of the Committee on Appropriations in 
Washington on March 25 furnished further 
urgent reasons for looking into the Los 
Angeles public housing mess on the ground. 

So when Mayor Bowron declaims that the 
hearings now going on before Representative 
HOoFrrMan’s subcommittee were arranged as a 
political smear against him in the closing 
days of the campaign, his arguments are 
pretty thin. 


I might add that, in March of 1953— 
and I will read that—the city council 
petitioned for a hearing. To quote fur- 
ther from the editorial: 


First, the Congress was petitioned urgently 
long before anybody knew he was going to 
run again. And second, the mayor has said 
again and again that the affairs of the Hous- 
ing Authority are none of his business, from 
which it follows that an investigation of the 
Housing Authority is none of his business. 

On this, as on other matters, the mayor 
talks through his hat, though this technique 
may not show on television, 


Last Friday, considerable was said on 
the floor of the House by certain gentle- 
men about these hearings. As stated 
there, the hearings are not of anything 
new. 

On June 15, 1948—now get that date— 
June 15, 1948, a special committee or 
rather a subcommittee on publication 
and propaganda of which Forest A. Har- 
ness, now Sergeant at Arms of the Sen- 
ate, was chairman; James Wadsworth 
was a member; Henry Latham, Carter 
Manasco, Frank Wilson were members 
and Frank T. Bow, a member here now 
was general counsel—if you want to 
know about the situation out there, he 
can tell you. Let me quote two para- 
graphs from page 8 of that report: 

All the evidence before the committee 
supports the conclusion that the Federal 
Public Housing Authority in the Los An- 
geles-San Diego area is systematically or- 
ganized throughout for political purposes 
and for propaganda activities in behalf of a 
vigorous national policy for public-housing 
appropriations. This political organization 
extends not only to the administrative offi- 
cials and civil-service employees of the PHA, 
but also to the tenants who are granted 
political favors and privileges in return for 
their votes and organizational work in the 
precincts. 

The investigation also demonstrates that 
this propaganda activity and political work 
in public-housing projects lowers materially 
the standards of management and admin- 
tstration all along the line. Administrative 
costs and management charges on public- 
housing projects generally run approximately 
25 percent higher than on comparable proj- 
ects managed by private enterprise. Waste, 
loose spending, collusion on contracts, and 
collusion and favoritism on rental privileges 
are commonplace incidents of public-hous- 
ing operations. 


Then they go on to tell what the in- 
vestigation does, 

And the point is this, my colleagues on 
the Republican side and on the Demo- 
cratic side as well. My point is this: 
That the evils still continue. That 
those questions which arose in 1948 were 
still with the city council and the people 
of Los Angeles, except as within the last 
few days a settlement has been reached, 
as Iam advised it has been, 
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That report of June 15, 1948, was 
unanimously approved—and by whom— 
by whom? Not only by all the Republi- 
cans but by Carter Manasco; John W. 
McCormack, who has had considerable 
to say about these hearings; William L. 
Dawson, chairman of the committee in 
the 81st and 82d Congresses; John De- 


laney, who has left us for the land above; 


Chet Holifield, who is shouting his head 
off now; Henderson Lanham who sits be- 
fore me, of Georgia; W. J. Bryan Dorn, 
of South Carolina, again with us as a 
member; and Frank M. Karsten, now a 
member of the committee; and Frank 
Wilson, of Texas. The subcommittee re- 
port was signed by the Democratic mem- 
bers as well as by the Republicans, Our 
colleague the gentleman from Ohio IMr. 
Bow] did a masterly job on those 
hearings. 

Let me read some more about these 
hearings. I have read the editorial. 
Now let me give you the official com- 
munication, the last one. On March 23, 
1953, a member of the City Council of 
the City of Los Angeles, city hall, wrote: 

Dear Sm: In accordance with the provision 
of the resolution adopted by the Council 
or the City of Los Angeles under date of 
March 20, 1953, it Is requested that a com- 
mittee of Congress come to Los Angeles to 
investigate the entire public-housing con- 
troversy and local operation, and it is, there- 
fore, respectfully requested that you advise 
the undersigned as chairman of the State, 
county, and Federal affairs committee of the 
council if this request can be granted and 
when the committee may be expected to 
open its sessions here. 


Remember that is the third or fourth— 
the third official communication from 
the city asking for this hearing, Per- 


3 RESOLUTION 

Whereas in this morning’s issue of the 
Los Angeles Times, center of front page, is 
an article entitled Housing Release Offered 
Los eles Again,” in which it is stated, 
“The Federal Public Housing Administration 
has restated its readiness to release Los An- 
geles from the contract for the 10,000-unit 
federally aided low-cost housing program 
for Los Angeles whenever the city reimburses 
the National Government for money already 
advanced.” Senator DWORSHAK, of Idaho, 
released this statement: 

Whereas in reply to a request from the 
Senate Government Operations Committee 
for facts about the controversial program, 
General Counsel Marshall W. Amis fixed the 
amount presently spent or obligated at ap- 
proximately $21,625,000. The article con- 
tinues, “PHA has advised both the local 
authority and the officials of the city of Los 
Angeles that we stand ready and willing to 
cancel our contract with the local authority 
at any time upon the request of the local 
authority and the payment in full of said 
debt, together with interest to date of pay- 
ment”; and 

Whereas this offer comes as a complete 
surprise to members of the city council, and 
it is desired to obtain further facts and 
information: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this resolution and clip- 
ping from the Los Angeles Times be referred 
to the State, county, and Federal affairs com- 
mittee of the council in order that they may 
communicate with the Government Opera- 
tions Committees of Congress and request 
that if possible a committee be sent to Los 
Angeles to investigate the entire public-hous- 
ing controversy and local operation. 

Jonn C. HOLLAND, Councilman. 

Marcu 20, 1953. 
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haps, you think, the hearings being over 
this matter is of no importance. 

It is of importance because the integ- 
rity, the sincerity and honesty of a 
chairman of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations was distinctly chal- 
lenged. It was challenged here last Fri- 
day evening. 

Let me say this in addition, that the 
ReEcorp shows the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HOLIFIELD] said that he had 
given me notice. I will tell you what 
happened. As you who were present well 
know I was in charge of two reorgani- 
zation plans here until late in the after- 
noon. I spoke out of order and I spoke 
by unanimous consent on some of these 
matters. 

No word was said to me, not a whisper, 
as to any attack that was going to be 
made, a mass attack if you please, that 
was going to be made upon me person- 
ally. I went over about my business just 
as anybody would when special orders 
are being taken on subjects in which 
you have no particular interest. I got 
over there to a conference late in the 
afternoon. 

Someone—it was Mrs. Heppes—from 
the outside office came in and said—it 
was in the committee office, where we 
were trying to arrange for hearings this 
week, in view of the imminent adjourn- 
ment of Congress, and said to me that 
“Someone telephoned over that Mr. HoLI- 
1555 was speaking about you on the 

oor.” 

I did not assume that there was going 
to be any mass attack or anything of any 
particular importance going on. I 
thought it was the usual thing. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, as 
long as the gentleman has mentioned 
my name, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I have 
mentioned the gentleman’s name and I 
will again mention the gentleman’s 
name, but I decline to yield at this time. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I will take care of 
the gentleman later. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. With- 
out my being on the floor, the gentle- 
man made—I do not know under the 
parliamentary rules just how I should 
put it—but I will say a mild but not com- 
plimentary attack, a personal attack on 
me. 

Of course, being as busy as I was, I 
did not come over, but the implication 
was given to the Members of this House 
that I ran out in view of some attack 
that was going to be made upon me. I 
do not believe there is a single Member 
of this House who believes that I am 
running away from anything. And I 
shall refer to something else before the 
day is over, in my special order tonight, 
if we get through with the legislative 
program in time. 

It was said to the membership that I 
was—well, I will just give you the effect 
of it—that I was just a little old man, 
who was ill and did not know what he 
was doing. I will match the hours that 
I put in with those of anyone in the 
House. But whether I am old or ill, I 
am not asking for any quarter from any- 
body on that side or over here on my 
own side of the aisle. 

I go along with the leadership and the 
administration on every occasion, except 
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where it runs counter to some policy 
that I have been following for 15 years 
or more. And I do not propose to stul- 
tify myself before you gentlemen or my 
constituents by about-facing on a mat- 
ter of principle. 

Here is what the second paragraph of 
this letter from George P. Cronk, chair- 
man, State, county, and Federal affairs 
committee of the Los Angeles City Coun- 
cil said: 

Iam not aware of what arrangements must 
be made for hearing rooms, reporters, and 
so forth. But if you will advise me, I will 
endeavor to make the necessary arrange- 
ments, although it may be that these meet- 
ings will be conducted in the Federal build- 
ing and that the United States Government 
will make the necessary arrangements. 


A copy of said resolution is attached 
for your information. 

I shall print all this in the Recorp, and 
will not take the time to read it all now. 
But I answered that. This came in on 
the 23d. As is my custom of attending 
to my business—which, of course, pre- 
vents me from hearing all of the mas- 
terly addresses made by some of the 
Members—I answered this the next day, 
on the 24th: 

Your letter of March 23, 1953, requesting 
an investigation of the public housing con- 
troversy in Los Angeles, has been received. 
Your letter transmits a resolution of the 
city council of Los Angeles which requests a 
congressional investigation of public hous- 
ing in Los Angeles. 

This committee has under way an inquiry 
of the housing activities of the Government, 
including public housing. Having in mind 
the request of the city council of Los Angeles 
and of other civic bodies, as well as informa- 
tion in the possession of the committee, the 
committee staff has been directed to expedite 


the necessary investigation preliminary to 
the holding of public hearings. 

The committee will, of course, appreciate 
any assistance that can be rendered to the 
staff in conducting its preliminary investiga- 
tion. However, arrangements for hearing 
rooms and other facilities will be made by 
the committee. 


And let me add right there that the 
first time an investigator went to Los 
Angeles, we went to the Housing Author- 
ity and sought their cooperation, and 
when we came along later, we learned 
that some of their records had been de- 
stroyed, so we could not make a full in- 
vestigation. 

Then there was a move on foot among 
the Democratic membership of the com- 
mittee on Government Operations to 
call off those hearings. It was 
charged—and that charge has been an- 
swered by the Los Angeles Times—it 
was charged that the Hearings were for 
a political purpose because a Member of 
Congress was a candidate for mayor, 
our colleague, PouLson. 

Now, I had nothing to do with that; 
the political affairs of Los Angeles are 
of no more interest to me than they 
are to you. If it had been concerned 
with a little village in Allegan County, 
Michigan, I would have been interested, 
or some city in my district; but I was 
not, and the people of Los Angeles who 
by the thousand listened over the radio 
and saw the hearings as they took place, 
know very well whether it was or 
whether it was not a political move. 
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Here it is, this wire of May 8th, ad- 
dressed to me as chairman of the com- 
mittee: 

At a meeting of the City Council of Los 
Angeles held this day, motion was adopted 
by council reaffirming its position in re- 
questing an immediate investigation of the 
public housing controversy by a duly 
authorized Congressional committee and 
that hearings be scheduled as soon as pos- 
sible. 

WALTER C. PETERSEN, 

City Clerk. 


Now, may I ask: What would any 
Member of this Congress in a position 
to help, requested several times, this last 
time by wire, by a city authority, to hold 
an investigation do, what would he do? 
Would he do as I did, grant it? Or 
would he, because there was some politi- 
cal implication involved—that is, in the 
minds of our Democratic friends—put it 
off and let a city, which has the third 
largest budget in the United States—the 
third largest budget, a population of al- 
most 2 million, Los Angeles, let them 
suffer and wait with an issue which had 
been running along for 3, 4, or 5 years? 
Not me! Especially when the investiga- 
tors who were out there said they were 
ready. Do not ask me for something 
unless you want it, because you are apt 
to get it. 

I answered immediately. Said we 
would comply with their request. 


There has been a lot of controversy, ` 


and prior to this time hearings in De- 
troit had been conducted unopposed. 
Had those hearings been held as I pro- 
posed to hold them they would have 
disclosed a most deplorable situation, of 
an improper use of Federal funds that 
could be found. But that has been my 
trouble. They thought they had me 
backing up until these folks, some of the 
committee members seems to think— 
just because I had always complied with 
their wishes that I would never turn, 
but would always yield to their demands. 
Well, some times I will in the case of 
folks I consider my friends yield my 
judgment but not to members of certain 
other groups with whose principles I 
cannot agree. 

I said this in reply to that wire: 

Unless countermanded by Speaker MARTIN 
hearings will be held as scheduled, 


The Speaker said nothing about it; he 
realized that it was our busines; he said 
nothing about it, although Drew Pearson 
says in his article—and by the way, 
Drew Pearson was in one time and I 
will tell you tonight, tomorrow, or the 
next day in these special orders about 
holding hearings in special committees, 
that the Speaker called me off, the 
Speaker made no comment as far as I 
know. 

So we held the hearings, and now the 
gentleman from California [Mr. HOLI- 
FIELD] said Friday that I was most dis- 
courteous. Some of the Republican 
Members who spoke—oh, they felt so 
sorry, so sorry. 

Oh, please — 0h, please, folks, please 
I plead with you as you read those hear- 
ings or as you read what they said here 
last Friday afternoon about me, please, 
please note that part where they ex- 
pressed their very deep regret for having 
to take me out in the woodshed; it hurt 
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them more than it did me, they pro- 
fessed. Well, maybe so. It may have. 
I have no way of knowing. 

While I cannot say I liked it, yet 
neither can I say that I am going to do 
what some people apparently would like 
to have me do. You know, there are 
several people in my district who have 
been candidates, one or two of them were 
State senators, they were candidates 
against me in the primary, and it has 
been extremely disappointing to them 
that I have lived solong. They want me 
to go out, I guess, and commit suicide; 
in fact, they appear to bemoan the fact 
that I am still alive. 

And last Friday here—you will not find 
it in the Recorp, but I have plenty of evi- 
dence of it, my good friends from Ohio— 
and the Democrats love this family fight 
on our part, they love it and they encour- 
age it—and I respond. When my Repub- 
lican colleagues swallow the bait I re- 
spond. Throw a hook into me and you 
get action; there is no question about 
that—or a reaction, I should say. So 
these two State senators, some of their 
friends expressed the hope—no, they did 
not, that is wrong; what they gave me 
was the impression that they would not 
be grievously disturbed if either Satan 
down below or St. Peter above took me 
from this particular place. I cannot do 
anything to help them. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Brown] and the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. BENDER] here last Friday, one of 
them felt sorry for me because I was so 
old; the other felt sorry because.I was 
so sick; and if it would not be out of 
place and unparliamentary I would say: 
Do not either one of you or both of you 
stand by and think I will fight you; 
either one of you could take hold of me 
with one hand and shake my shoes off, 
but I will tell you what I will do. I will 
run up the stairs or down the road with 
either one of you, and I will match in 
hours of work both of the gentlemen. 
Will they accept the challenge? If they 
do, I hope they will charge admission 
and give the proceeds to some charitable 
organization. 

As to being discourteous, the gentle- 
man from California referred to the rec- 
ord of the hearings. I have it here. He 
referred to my treatment of the mayor 
and one or two others, perhaps. That 
charge was made last week. 

I see the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina present who signed the report in 
1948. He was a member of our com- 
mittee and I am sure he will be very, 
very greatly interested in this charge 
that the poor old man, teetering on the 
edge of the grave, has offended some 
Members of the House who are on the 
committee. 

One of those I am alleged to have of- 
fended is a Mr. Marshall. Now who is 
Mr. Marshall? He appeared as an attor- 
ney for a witness. Mr. Marshall is one 
of the lawyers who came down and in- 
jected or inserted himself in the Rosen- 
berg case. He was not asked to do so, he 
just came along. He is the gentleman 
out there who became extremely peeved 
when his client was asked if she was a 
member of certain organizations and on 
advice of counsel declined to answer— 
see page 301 of the hearings. That 18 
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the kind of gentleman he was, and there 
were some others, 

Now, let me skip over to these reports, 
Complaint was made that we did not file 
reports. After we came back from Cali- 
fornia, the subcommittee filed a draft of 
preliminary report with the full com- 
mittee on June 3, 1953. The Democrats 
objected that they needed time to con- 
sider it and read the transcript. The 
stenographer’s transcript was given 
them. Later, the transcript was printed. 
The gentleman from California [Mr. 
HOoLIFIELD], and the other member ap- 
pointed to the committee, Mr. IKARD, 
were present at the June 3 meeting. 

How in fairness can it be said they 
had no opportunity to know what was in 
the report or to pass on it? Then we put 
in the amendments. We submitted it 
again. But, no; they did not want to act 
on it. That is their privilege. 

If the Republican members of the 
committee want to adopt that attitude, 
I have no criticism. I have been here 
a comparatively long time, and never 
once—and-I challenge any Member on 
either side to put his finger on the rec- 
ord—have I questioned either the abil- 
ity, the integrity, or the patriotism of 
any Member of the House. 

I have disagreed violently with some 
of the views expressed, but never have 


I made it a personal matter. I have been 


kicked around by experts outside, and 


‘experts inside the House are not going 


to hurt my feelings and cause me to 
resign, because.I think if I did and stood 
before my people for reelection I might 
be sent back here, as another Member of 


‘this House was some years ago, after 


being expelled. He came back by an 
overwhelming majority. So do not 
worry about that. 

Let me get to these hearings. I am 
getting back to the gentleman who com- 
plained of discourtesies, especially to 
the mayor. Two other individuals were 
present. The gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Brownson] flew over from Las 
Vegas or wherever it was he was seeing 
the atomic test. He fiew over there with 
Mr. Bray. The gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. Brownson] sat down, and believe 
it or not, he had his picture taken with 
members of the committee. I was not 
so bad then that he wanted to avoid any 
connection whatever with the hearings. 
The whole thing seems to have just 
soured, at least in the opinion of the 
gentleman from California, since that 
time, that is all. 

Oh, yes; it is funny how we can 
change in a day. Do not forget, two 
other members of the committee were 
there: the Member from New York [Mrs. 


Sr. Georce]—and let the record show 


she asked some questions of these men; 
she was present; she questioned the 
mayor—and the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. HILLELSon] was there. 

We had some little hard language in 
the hearing. You know how it is when 
you have Communists around. I recall 
back in the 80th Congress, I think it was; 
we had Nathan Witt. Do you know who 
Nathan Witt was? He was General 
Counsel for the National Labor Relations 
Board. He came in before our commit- 
tee with Abraham Flaxer. Who is Abra- 
ham Flaxer? Oh, he is a Communist. 
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He did not deny it. He was engaged in 
a strike and we had him in, and Witt 
came in, and I was perhaps a little harsh. 
Nathan insisted upon having his say in 
running the committee, and I asked him 
to retire. The gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. FisHER] was on that committee; 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. SMITH] 
was on that committee. They did not, 
either one of them, yell at me to be more 
courteous. Witt later was by his asso- 
ciate, Lee Pressman, identified as a Com- 
munist—a member of the same cell. 

So, out there, when this hullaballoo 
arose about these lawyers and these wit- 
nesses, what did I do? Let me get it. 
I called Richard Combs, page 334 of the 
hearings which I have before me, and 
I asked him to identify himself. He tes- 
tified: “I am Richard Combs, chief coun- 
sel for the California Senate Crime Com- 
mission on Un-American Activities.” 
“And you have been such for how long?” 
“About 14 years.” Then he went on, and 
I will print it in the Recorp—I won't take 
the time now—he went on and told of his 
experience. Read his testimony as 
printed at the close of my talk. 

Then I asked him about some of these 
fellows. Oh, he says, they are Commu- 
nists. None took the witness stand to 
deny the charge. Most of them were 
there. They did not take the witness 
stand and deny it. So, what is the con- 
clusion? They were Communists? I just 
did not permit them to run the commit- 
tee, as they usually try to do. Ask the 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 

What about the mayor, that there has 
been so much criticism about the way 
we treated him? Let me tell you about 
that. We were holding hearings out 
there. There was a statement that we 
would not have anything to do with the 
political situation. 

The mayor was on television. I have 
a long, long single-spaced release that he 
put on about the committee, and he 
called us everything in polite language 
that was permissible to be published. I 
did not make any answer to that. He 
was not voting in Allegan, Mich., in the 
Fourth Congressional District, and his 
opinion was of little interest to me. No; 
I let him go, I let him speak, and I have 
always followed that course in the hear- 
ings I have held, the special subcommit- 
tee for the Labor Committee, yes; and 
for Judge Bell’s committee back in Janu- 
„ary 1936, when I, a freshman, was sent 
alone to hold a hearing, and in all the 
hearings I have let the people talk, and 
when they said, “You are such and such” 
and so forth and “you did this and that 
and the other” I said “Go ahead, go 
ahead.” And when they got through, I 
said, “Thank you for your opinion. I 
do not agree with you.” I let it go at 
that and that was all there was to it, and 
after a while they discovered that the 
newspapers, not getting any copy or any 
argument about a dogfight in the com- 
mittee, they quit it, and that was that. 

Now, let us get to Mayor Bowron. We 

_were holding the hearings. Poulson was 
a candidate. I understand from one of 
che committee staff that Poulson wanted 
to be a witness. I said, “Do not talk to 
him, do not let him come around here; 
we do not want anything to do with 
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him,” and we did not have anything to 
do with him. He was a Republican. 
Well, they were both Republicans. 
Then, just as we had announced that 
the hearings were to close at noon on a 
certain day, just before noon and after 
the witnesses had all been heard who 
wanted to testify, along came the pub- 
licity campaign manager for the mayor, 
and he said, “I demand to be heard.” 
The committee, mark you, had already 
been adjourned. I said, “All right; wait 
a minute.” He said, Well, you have 
adjourned.” I said, “All right, but we 
are now in session again. Bring on your 
mayor.” They had him outside. 

The mayor came in, and he started to 
testify. Did he face the committee? Oh, 
no; he faced the television camera and 
he faced the reporters. That was all 
right with me. What did I say about it? 
Here we are: 

The CHARMAN. The committee will come 
to order, please. 


This was after the recess. We were 
called back. 


For the first time, within the last 5 min- 
utes, I received a request, not directly but 
indirectly, that the mayor wished to appear. 
I understand he is here. If he desires to 
come forward and testify in relation to the 
issues which we came here to get information 
on, well and good. If he wants to talk poli- 
tics, we don’t want to hear him, and we will 
not. 

All right. Mr, Mayor. * * * 

The CHAIRMAN. Of course, in this way one 


candidate, in spite of our desire not to enter 


into a political discussion or have anything 
to do with this election, obtains a television 
audience. 

All right, Mr. Mayor. And please confine 
your testimony to matters which bear di- 
rectly upon the activities of the housing 
authority. 

Mayor Bowron. Well, I thank the chair- 
man for the admonition as to proper con- 
duct. I did not come here to talk politics, 
I assure you. 

The CHAIRMAN. All right. Proceed with 
your testimony, please. We had agreed to 
close the hearing at noon, but because, out 
of consideration for your position, and in 
spite of the fact you are a candidate at an 
election, and in view of the fact that we will 
be undoubtedly accused by certain members 
of the committee of participating in a poii- 
tical campaign, nevertheless we will hear 
you on the issue. 

Mayor Bowron. My name is Fletcher 
Bowron. I am mayor of the city of Los 
Angeles. * * * 

I think I am here more in the position of 
offering myself as a witness to answer any 
questions. 


Now, get this: 

The CHARMAN. Just a moment. If you 
have testimony which has to do with the 
issue before the committee, I wish you would 
proceed with that. j 

Mayor Bowron. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
know what 

The CHARMAN. Wait a minute, until I 
make my statement. I understood you were 
here, from your own statement, to answer 
any questions, If in addition to that you 
wish to make a statement bearing upon the 
issues which the committee is looking into, 
will you kindly proceed with that state- 
ment? 


Any discourtesy about that? 


Mayor Bowron. I was going to say, as I 
am not familiar with the issues the com- 
mittee is looking into 
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How do you like that? He said he 
was not familiar with its issues—what 
was he there for then? I interrupted: 


The CHARMAN. If you are not, then there 
is no need for any testimony, and I thank 
you very much for appearing. 

Mayor Bowron. Am I dismissed? 

The CHAIRMAN. Unless you have some 
statement that has to do with the issues 
which you say you are not familiar with, 
yes. If you are familiar with the issues in- 
volved and if you want to testify about 
those, we will be very, very glad to hear 
you. 


Discourteous? 

Then let us go over here, where I was 
not doing the talking. - The mayor was 
still on some time later. I will continue 
his testimony so you will get the right 
picture. 

Then Mr. HILLEtson, who is a young 
3 but was evidently getting tired, 
said: 


I suggest we recess. 

The CHarrman. Do you have any further 
statement? 

Mayor Bowron. Well, apparently the com- 
mittee does not want to hear me further. 

The CHAIRMAN. Not in connection with 
anything that might have to do with the 
coming campaign. As I have repeatedly 
stated, anything that has to do with any 
misconduct of the officers or the employees 
of the authority or anything to do with 
waste or extravagance or the misapplication 
of Federal dollars, either coming directly 
or indirectly from Federal funds, yes; other- 
wise, no. 


Then Mrs. St. GEORGE, ever on the job, 
ever watching what is going on, ever 
intelligent, ever active, and who catches 
the issue quickly, said: 

Or, Mr. Chairman, maybe the mayor, on 
the other hand, would like to encourage the 
housing authority and would like to say 
that, in his opinion, they have done a very 
fine job. Maybe he has come here to tell 
us that. We are certainly here to hear that, 
if that is what he wants to say. 

We are certainly here to hear that, if that 
is what he wants to say. I was just going 
to say instead of bringing up any question 
of malfeasance maybe the mayor wants to 
tell us the Housing Authority has been of 
great benefit to the city and he highly ap- 
proves of it and so forth. I think it is his 
right to make that statement to the com- 
mittee, if that is the way he feels. 

The CHAIRMAN. I agree with that. If you 
want to state that, if you want to adopt her 
statement— 

Mayor Bowron. This is just one of many 
Housing Authorities in the United States. 
We complied with the law and have taken 
advantage of its benefits. 


That is all he wants to say. Then 
Mrs. St. GEORGE says: 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I realize that you made a 
statement when we went back to Congress 
we might possibly have a change made in 


the law. 


He said something about that, and 
then she said: 


The Chairman then said would that also 
mean then the Federal Government would 
take back whatever compensation or ad- 
vantages had accrued to the city from pub- 
lic housing. Is that your understanding? 

Mayor Bowron. That assumes that some- 
thing of value has accrued to the city in 
property. 

Mrs. St. GEORGE. It does in property. 
That is correct. 

Mayor Bowron. The city has acquired no 
property. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The housing authority 
has. 
Mayor Bowron, That is correct. 


Then, they go on and finally Mrs. Sr. 
Grone and Mr. HILLELSON said they 
thought we could excuse the mayor and 
so he was excused. 

Now, how was the gentleman treated 
discourteously? What I wish, what I 
sincerely wish, in order that I may be 
admonished by my friends, if I have any 
in the House, and so that I may amend 
my actions, if they need correction, is 
that those gentlemen who in force were 
lead by the generalissimo from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HoLIFIELD], who assailed me 
here when I was not here, what I wish 
they would do is to give to the House 
what every man accused of crime is 
always entitled to, a bill of particulars. 

Members of the House who have been 
here over the years know whether or not 
I have been arbitrary or unreasonable. 
I have been tenacious, I have been criti- 
cal of the opposition, and I expect to 
continue that way when I feel justi- 
fied in so doing, but I have tried to be 
courteous and I have tried to be decent 
in my contacts with the Members of the 
House. I ask these gentlemen who are 
so critical, so free with these words, to 
put it down on the Recorp when and 
where I have been discourteous to any- 
body—when or where I have violated 
any rule of committee procedure, written 
or unwritten. Tell me, but do not come 
along when I am not around and make 
the broad, general charge that I am not 
fit to serve in this Congress. Do not be 
cowardly about it. Lay it on the line, 
and I will either answer it or accept in 
humility whatever criticism vou gentle- 
men may have. 

APPENDIX QUOTING EXCERPTS FROM HEARINGS 


Some three of the citizens groups 
which joined the Los Angeles City Coun- 
cil in requesting the investigation were 
represented by Mr. Charles R. Drake. 
Mr. Drake testified in part: 


Mr. DRAKE. The Monterey Woods and 
Montecito Hills Improvement Associations 
and the Huntington Villa Property Owners 
Association, composed of small property 
owners and grassroots citizens, welcome the 
Committee on Governmental Operations to 
Los Angeles. We appreciate your interest in 
uncovering what we believe to be basic errors 
in existing Federal legislation and in record- 
ing your findings so that Congress may take 
appropriate steps to correct existing evils. 

. * . . . 

Specifically may we request that this com- 
mittee conduct a complete investigation into 
the operational methods and expenditures 
of the local housing authority. These mat- 
ters are of Federal concern because the Fed- 
eral Government, by and through its annual 
contributions contract, has obligated itself 


to make up any deficit in the operational 


cost of the local authority not to exceed the 
ceiling established by the Federal laws which 
is equal to the cost of long-term money to 
the Federal Government, plus 2 percent. 

Under conditions in 1950 the maximum 
annual contributions rate would be 414 per- 
cent of the development costs. Without 
adequate controls, including detailed peri- 
odic audits of the books of the local au- 
thority, Congress has, in effect, given a blank 
check to the local authority which is limited 
only by a rather high ceiling. 

The purpose of the annual contribution 
was, of course, motivated by the desire of 
Congress to maintain the low-rent character 
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of the projects and to guarantee repayment 
of the bonds, plus interest, issued by the 
local authority to cover the capital cost. 

We maintain that any expenditure posted 
on the city housing authority books as 
chargeable to either capital costs or opera- 
tion and maintenance which does not result 
in accomplishing the public purpose of the 
Federal laws, is irregular or illegal. 

We further maintain that such irregular 
expenditure is ultimately paid out of Fed- 
eral funds because such expenditure in- 
creases the deficit which the Government, 
by and through the annual contributions 
contract, has agreed to pay. 

Because of such agreement the Federal 
Government will, for instance, indirectly pay 
for the operation and maintenance of a large 
and expensive propaganda organization for- 
merly headed by Frank Wilkinson, Director 
of Information, who refused to make any 
statement concerning communistic affilia- 
tions, but who in a prepared statement, sub- 
sequent to his dismissal, accused his su- 
periors of being fully informed as to his 
beliefs. 

Indirectly the Government will also pay 
for inefficient management and ill-advised 
expenditures of architects and attorney's 
fees caused by the failure of the city hous- 
ing authority to observe our democratic pro- 
cedures which resulted in expensive revision 
of plans. 

The Government will indirectly pay for 
unlimited traveling expenses, expense ac- 
counts, lobbyists, claques, and many items 
which tend to corrupt our republican form 
of government and democratic procedures 
and which by even the wildest stretch of the 
imagination cannot be considered necessary 
to accomplish the public purpose of the 
subject laws, to wit, to maintain the low- 
rent character of the projects. 

Certainly, if these existing procedures are 
not illegal in accordance with present legis- 
lation, Congress will want to know in detail 
how the local housing authority operates so 
that appropriate steps may be taken to pre- 
vent or curtail the continuance of this type 
of procedure. 

We of the Rose Hills area are particularly 
cognizant of the danger and threat to 
changing our American way of life by the 
use of tactics and facilities presently avail- 
able to the local housing authority. In an 
attempt to preserve the sanctity of our 
homes, we had a difficult time in paying 
some $1,800 in attorney’s fees in connection 
with a lawsuit, whereas the city housing au- 
thority was in a position to retain a staff 
of attorneys at a reported retainer fee of 
$50,000, which expenditure was indirectly 
reimbursable with Federal funds. 

Our efforts to change legislation at the 
local level required that we take time off 
from our jobs, travel at our own expense 
and plead our case solely on the basis of 
merit. What chance have we against the 
most powerful lobby in the country which 
is financed indirectly with Federal funds? 


Among the most critical testimony 
from the viewpoint of the legitimate con- 
cern of the House Government Opera- 
tions Committee was that which showed 
that the Federal Government by pouring 
tens of millions of dollars into the Los 
Angeles Housing Authority against the 
will of the city government and of the 
voters of the city was actually financing 
a huge lobby which was beyond the 
means of the local people to combat. 

I think you will be convinced if you 
read the record that that point is estab- 
lished, confirmed, and reconfirmed. 

One of the lobbyists for the housing 
authority admitted that entertainment 
of State legislators made up part of his 
official expenses. He testified that he 
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was employed by the housing authority 
as a lobbyist. 

An organized procedure for making 
substantial deductions from the payroll 
of employees for local political purposes 
was repeatedly affirmed on the stand. 
The money from which these employees 
were paid came from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The employees were organ- 
ized for local political and lobbying pur- 
poses. 

Mayor Bowron said he had nothing to 
offer with respect to the issues before the 
committee. So he was not questioned 
extensively regarding the financing of 
this political lobby by Federal funds. 

However, the Los Angeles chief of po- 
lice, W. H. Parker, testified that on or 
about January 31, 1952, he gave Mayor 
Bowron detailed information regarding 
10 alleged Communists in the housing 
authority. . 

This is the testimony, in part, of Chief 
Parker: 


Mr. McKenna. Were you some time in 
the past advised of the presence of apparent 
Communists and subversives in the Housing 
Authority of the City of Los Angeles? 

Chief PARKER. I was. 

Mr. McKenna. Approximately when? 

Chief Parker, Approximately the 31st of 
January 1952. 

Mr. McKenna. About how many names 
were furnished you at that time? 

Chief PARKER. Ten. 

Mr. McKenna. Was it just a list of names 
furnished you or were details about the in- 
dividuals also furnished you? 

Chief PARKER., Both names and detailed 
information. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you take action with 
respect to that list, Chief? 

Chief PARKER. I did. 

Mr. McKenna. What action did you take? 

Chief Parker. I delivered all the informa- 
tion to Mayor Fletcher Bowron, in his office. 

Mr. McKenna. Is it your understanding 
or not that he, in turn, turned that over 
to the proper authorities of the housing 
authority for further action? 

Chief Parker. It is my understanding 
that he did so at once. 

Mr. McKenna. At once? 

Chief Parker. Right. 

Mr. McKenna. On January 31 or Febru- 
ary 1? 

Chief Parker. It could have been after 
January 31. I received the information on 
that date. As nearly as I can recall, I re- 
ceived the information then, and the rec- 
ords so indicate it was very shortly after 
that I gave the material to the mayor. It 
could have been the same day or the next 
day. 

Mr. McKenna. But not later than 2 or 3 
days? 

Chief PARKER. That is correct. 

Mr. McKenna. The information you gave is 
not simply listed, but all the information 
you received? 

Chief Parker. That is correct, sir. I gave 
him the entire information that was put into 
my hands. 

Mr. McKenna. That is information with 
respect to approximately or to exactly 10 
persons? 

Chief Parker. Ten, as I recall it. I can 
check it. Ten; exactly 10. 

Mr. McKenna. Was Frank Wilkinson 
among those persons? 

Chief Parker. He was. 

Mr. McKenna. Would you read the infor- 
mation with respect to Frank Wilkinson, ex- 
ercising the privilege of eliminating sources 
or anything that would prejudice the present 
operations of the police force? 

Chief Parker. I might say there is nothing 
in these reports to indicate their source. 
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This information kame to me through official 
channels. 

The CHAIRMAN. This is an official record? 

Chief Parker. That is correct, sir. The 
report on Wilkinson, dated January 31, 1952, 
is entitled: 

“Wilkinson, Frank B. Wife: Jean Benson 
Wilkinson. 2019 Rodney Drive, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

“Former addresses: 5219 Denny Avenue, 
North Hollywood; 12471 Chandler, North 
Hollywood; 11327 Kiel St., Los Angeles; 2351 
Edgewater Terrace, Los Angeles; 1319 Via 
Portola, Los Angeles; 300 South Oakhurst 
Drive, Beverly Hills. 

“Above subject is director of information 
for the Los Angeles Housing Authority. 

“He was born in Michigan. He attended 
Beverly Hills High from 1928 to 1932; UCLA 
from 1932 to 1936, majoring in political sci- 
ence, and received his B. A. degree on June 
19, 1936. While a student at UCLA, subject 
was an active member of the American Stu- 
dents Union, a Communist organized and 
controlled student organization, and at an 
ASU meeting on April 25, 1936, he and an- 
other student, Gilbert Harrison, made a peace 
action report to the meeting. 

“On May 7, 1943, subject attended the 
Communist Workers School class held at 
the First Unitarian Church, 2938 West Eighth 
Street. (Note—This was a Communist 
school, Communist and front organizations 
hold meetings regularly at the Unitarian 
Church. Former pastor was Reverend Calde- 
cott; present pastor is Rev. Stephen Fritch- 
man, member of and very active in Com- 
munist-front organizations.) 

“On August 28, 1943, subject attended a 
People’s World Party, 2400 Hidalgo Avenue, 
Los eles. 

“Subject was a contributor to the Ameri- 
can Youth for Democracy. (Note.—Successor 
to the Young Communist League from 1943 
to 1949.) 

“On October 26, 1946, subject endorsed 
an organizational conference of the Con- 
gress of American Women (CP front organi- 
zation) held at the Friday Morning Club.” 

Mr. McKenna. Is CP, Communist Party? 

Chief Parxer. Yes. It is abbreviated. 

“In 1947 subject was a member of the 
board of directors of the Council for Civic 
Unity, a non-Communist but heavily CP 
infiltrated organization. In 1947 subject was 
on the mailing list of the Civil Rights Con- 
gress, a Communist defense organization. 

“In 1947 (February) subject was the prin- 
cipal speaker at a meeting of the Committee 
of One Thousand Home Buyers, also known 
as the Veterans Home Buyers Association, 
held in Los Angeles High School auditorium. 
These organizations were organized and con- 
trolled by the Communist Party. The chair- 
man was Harper W. Poulson, Communist 
Party, Los Angeles County section; Byron V. 
Citron, vice chairman; Sam Houston Allen, 
attorney, law firm of Allen & Steinmetz, both 
named numerous times as active members 
of the Communist Party. 

“On March 6, 1947, subject was a speaker 
at a meeting of the United Negro and Allied 
Veterans, held at 4016 South Central Avenue. 
Other speakers were Karen Morley, Frances 
Williams (both members of the Communist 
Party; Karen Morley is at the present time 
out of the city, as Federal investigators 
are attempting to serve her with a subpena 
for testifying before the House Un-American 
Activities Committee). 

“In November 1945 subject was a princi- 
pal speaker at the Downtown Forum, 215% 
South Spring Street. This forum was or- 
ganized and controlled by the Communist 
Party. Weekly meetings were held at the 
above address. 

“Subject was one of the principal speakers 
at a meeting of the Congress of American 
Women (a Communist front) held August 
14, 1948, at the Alexandria Hotel. Speakers 
were Peal Fagelson, Virginia Brodine, Frances 
Williamson, and William B. Esterman, all 
members of the Communist Party. 
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“Subject was a delegate to the Midcen- 
tury White House Conference on Children 
and Youth held at Pepperdine College on 
September 16, 1950. (Norx.— This was not a 
Communist organized conference. The local 
Communists emphasized the election of del- 
egates to participate in this conference . Dur- 
ing the conference, and afterward, Commu- 
nist functionaries boasted that they nad 
controlled the conference almost in its en- 
tirety.) 

“Subject attended a meeting sponsored by 
the Independent Progressive Party and the 
California Labor School at the home of Be- 
atrice and Stanley Johnson, 10763 Valley- 
heart Drive, North Hollywood, November 2, 
1950. Subject was accompanied by his wife 
Jean, 

“Subject has been an active member of the 
Communist Party, Los Angeles County sec- 
tion, for many years. He has been assigned 
to various clubs and is presently a member 
of the Altgeld Club of the Communist Party. 
(Norx.— The Altgeld Clubs are primarily for 
members employed in or by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, State, county, or municipal govern- 
ments. They are exceptionally cozy clubs. 
The purpose of this is to protect the Commu- 
nist Party members.) 

“Subject’s wife, Jean Benson Wilkinson, is 
a teacher with the Los Angeles Board of Ed- 
ucation and is teaching at the East Los An- 
geles Girls Vocational High School. Sub- 
ject joined the Communist Party-in 1941; at 
that time she was a member of the AFL 
Teachers Local 430. (Norx.— The charter 
of this local was revoked by the National 
AFL Council because of Communist leader- 
ship in the union.)” 

That is the end of the report. 

Mr. McKenna. Chief, did you also have and 
at that time furnish reports similar in na- 
ture with respect to Adena Williamson? 

Chief PARKER. I did. 

Mr. McKenna. And in respect to Sidney 
Green? 

Chief Parker. I did. 

Mr. McKenna. And with respect to the 
other seven persons? 

Chief Parker. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. After you furnished that 
report, did you have any indication of any 
unusual activities among the Communists in 
the Housing Authority in the city of Los 
Angeles? 

Chief Parker. Not me personally; no. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you receive any indica- 
tions through others? 

Chief Parker. I did. 

Mr. McKenna. What was the nature of 
those indications? 

Chief Parker, That there was an attempt 
being made to attempt to locate the under- 
cover operator involved in their meetings 
and activities. 

Mr. McKenwa. In other words, the source 
of these reports which had been passed on 
to the housing authority? 

Chief Parker. That is correct. 

Mr. McKenna. Were any complaints about 
any reports or matter originated by the po- 
lice force filed or made to any of your su- 
periors during the ensuing months by any 
person in the Housing Authority of the city 
of Los Angeles? 

Chief PARKER. Not my direct knowledge, 
but I was informed that Frank Wilkinson 
was very critical of a report I submitted to 
the city administrative officer regarding the 
cost of policing public housing. 

Mr. McKenna. That complaint was made 
to one of your superiors? 

Chief PARKER. That is my understanding. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you consider at that 
time that the Communists in the Housing 
Authority of the city of Los Angeles might 
have been attempting to find means and 
measures of getting even with you? 

Chief Parker. That would be a conclusion. 

Mr. McKenna. But you did have some in- 
dications that that was the case, without 
revealing your sources? 
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Chief Parxer. At that time I thought there 
was such a possibility. 


The housing authority did not remove, 
suspend, or even restrict the activities 
of those alleged Communists until some 
9 months later when widespread public- 
ity and a State investigation, following 
the refusal of one of them on the stand 
in court to answer whether or not he was 
a Communist, forced these Communists 
out. 

An important question then, so far as 
the Los Angeles Housing Authority, 
which manages tens of millions of dol- 
lars of United States Treasury money, is 
concerned was why these Communists 
were left in. 

I am sure it was not the intention of 
those Members who voted for public 
housing—and I did not—that Commu- 
nists decide which of our citizens should 
get the benefits of public housing. The 
head of the Los Angeles Housing Au- 
thority testified that Mayor Bowron did 
not make available to him the detailed 
information which Chief Parker said he 
gave to Mayor Bowron, but only a list of 
names. 

Obviously it would be much more diffi- 
cult for the Los Angeles Housing Author- 
ity to take action if it had only a list of 
names than if it had the very detailed 
information which Chief Parker said he 
gave to Mayor Bowron. 

This is the testimony of Mr. Holtzen- 
dorff to the effect that Mayor Bowron 
gave him a list of names and nothing 
more: 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Holtzendorff, on or 
about the first of February 1952, were you 
officially advised of the presence of about 10 
members of the Communist Party whose 
mames were given you and whose records 
were given you, in your organization? 

Mr. HOLTZENDORFF. By whom? 

Mr. McKenna. Were you so advised ofi- 
cially? 

Mr. HOLTZENDORFF. I don’t know. 

I don’t know what he refers to, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. McKenna. Were you so advised by the 
mayor of the city of Los Angeles? 

Mr. HOLTZENDORFF. I was advised by the 
mayor on or about that date that certain 
names of people in the authority were sus- 
pected of being Communists. 

Mr, McKENNA. Was it a matter of sus- 
picion, or were they reports that were given 
to you, the official reports of the city police 
force of the city of Los Angeles? 

Mr. HOLTZENDORFF. I do not know the 
source of the mayor's information, Mr. Mo- 
Kenna, but he did give me information in- 
volving some 11 or 12 employees at about 
that time, which we promptly turned over to 
the State committee. 

Mr. McKenna. But you took no action 
yourself as to these 11 or 12 employees? 

Mr. HOLTZENDORFF. We were in no position 
to take any action. 

The CHAIRMAN. No, he didn't ask you that. 
He asked you whether you took any action. 

Mr. HOLTZENDORFF. My answer was that I 
turned the information over to. the proper 
committee. 

The CHamMan. What you said was: “We 
were in no postiion,” Mr. Holtzendorff, 
wasn't it? 

Mr. HOLTZENDORFF. I said we turned it over 
to the State agency. 

Mr. McKenna. What was the nature of 
your information, Mr. Holtzendorff? 

Mr. HOLTZENDORFF. Our information just 
consisted of a list of names, and that’s all. 

Mr. MCKENNA. Only a list of names? 

Mr. HOLTZENDORFF, A list of names, that is 
correct. 
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Mr. McKenna. No records of these people 
were furnished to you? 

Mr. HOLTZENDORFF. No. 

Mr. McKenna, The detailed histories and 
lives of these people were not given to you? 

Mr. HOLTZENDoRFF. No. 

Mr. McKENNA. A list of organizations to 
which they belonged, at the time they joined 
the party, and their activities in the Com- 


munist Party, was not such a list then given 


to you? 

Mr. Hourzenvorrr. No, sir. The names 
were given to me and I was told these par- 
ticular people were suspected of being Com- 
munists. 


When Mayor Bowron voluntarily took 
the stand then, even though he testified 
that he had nothing to offer regarding 
the issues before the committee, it was 
certainly in order to ask Mayor Bowron 
whether he had given to the Housing 
Authority the detailed information that 
Chief Parker said he gave to him or 
whether he, Mayor Bowron, had given 
Mr. Holtzendorff, the head of the Hous- 
ing Authority, only the list of names as 
Mr. Holtzendorff has testified. 

This is the testimony of Mayor Bow- 
ron: 


Mayor Bowron. In, I assume, most govern- 
mental bodies there is a certain amount of 
infiltration of Communists. Early during 
the year of 1952, I think it was probably in 
February, Chief of Police Parker came to my 
office and handed me a confidential commu- 
nication relating to certain individuals who 
were employed in the housing authority. 
Most of those names were not familiar to 
me at all. 

I called the executive director, Mr. Holtzen- 
dorff, to my office. I said, “This is some in- 
formation you should have.” The document 
I considered as confidential. However, I 
read to him the names, and he said, “I have 
most of those names.” I think there were 2 
or 3 that he did not have. He made nota- 
tions of those. He said that he would con- 
tinue to make investigation as quickly as 
possible and with whatever facilities were 
available to him. 

Therefore, on 1 or 2 occasions I asked 
him what the progress of inquiry was. He 

advised me that he had called these people 
in and had them, either himself or by 
others—I have forgotten which—had had 
them questioned. He stated that all of them 
had taken the loyalty oath, that is, the oath 
that is required by State law now in the con- 
stitution of the State of California for State 
employees. 

Thereafter he told me that he had gone 
to the FBI with all the information he had 
and had given all of the information to the 
FBI, and had asked that if he would be given 
information that any of these men were Com- 
munists he would see they were discharged 
at once, 

He was informed, so he told me, that that 
information was not available, but they 
would be very glad to receive any informa- 
tion that he had for the records. He also 
told me that a certain employee, whose name 
I do not know, I do not recall, went to the 
FBI and gave all of the information 

The CHAIRMAN. You are getting into sec- 
ond-degree hearsay now. You are telling 
what Holtzendorff told you; aren't you? 

Mayor Bowron. That is right. 

The CHamrman. And he told you what 
somebody else said? 

Mayor Bowron. Yes; Yes; certainly. 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Mayor, did you give Mr. 
Holtzendorff anything more than a list of 
these names? 

Mayor Bowron. No; I did not. 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Mayor, wouldn't it have 
been impossible for the housing authority to 
intelligently question these persons if they 
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did not have the basic information that was 
furnished you by the chief of police? 

Mayor Bowron. There was no basic infor- 
mation further than, as I recall now, that 
certain of these people had been attending 
meetings. 

The CHAIRMAN. Didn’t the chief of police 
give you a statement of what he claimed the 
record was with reference to these people? 

Mayor Bowron. He gave me 

The CHAIRMAN. Have you read his testi- 
mony or had an account of it in the papers? 

Mayor Bowron. No, I haven't seen an ac- 
count of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. What he gave you, as a 
matter of fact, was a statement of the record 
of these people wasn’t it? 

Mayor Bowron. He gave me a report to 
him. 

The CHAIRMAN, Did he give you that 

Mayor Bowron, I said he gave me a report. 

The CHAIRMAN, The report, if it was true, 
showed they were Communists, didn't it? 

Mayor Bowron. It might or might not. 

Mr. MCKENNA. Mr. Mayor, when we were 
questioning the chief of police we asked him 
to give us one of these records that he said 
he handed over to you for the purpose of 
illustration in the record. One of them was 
of a man named Wilkinson. He read the 
record of Mr. Wilkinson and it included a 
long list of Communist affiliations, including 
membership in the Communist Party. 

Now, if you or I were going to interrogate 
Mr. Wilkinson, to find out, for purposes of 
whether or not he should continue in the 
employment of a public body, whether he was 
a Communist, certainly, we would need that 
information, wouldn't we? Otherwise we 
couldn't intelligently pursue an investiga- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. In truth and in fact, the 
chief of police gave you a rather complete 
record of some 10 alleged Communists, didn’t 
he? 

Mayor Bowron. I think approximately 10. 

The CHAIRMAN. All you gave to Mr. 
Holtzendorff was the names of them? 

Mayor Bowron. That is—— 

The CHARMAN. Why didn’t you give him 
the rest of it if you wanted to get rid of those 
Communists? 

Mayor Bowron, In the first place 

The CHAIRMAN. Answer that one, will you, 
please? 

Mayor Bowron. It was my personal file. I 
read it to him. He made notes. 

Mr. McKenna. Did you read the file to him, 
Mr. Mayor? 

Mayor Bowron. I read all of the pertinent 
portions to him that I considered pertinent. 

Mr. McKENNA. You didn’t give him more 
than a list of names? 

The CHAIRMAN. You considered pertinent. 
If you want to get rid of those men that he 
said were Communists, why didn’t you give 
him a copy of the record as-given to you? 

Mayor Bowron. I gave him all 

The CHAIRMAN. No. Did you want to get 
rid of them? Did you? 

Mayor Bowron. I certainly did. 

The CHAIRMAN. Why didn't you give him 
all the information that was available to you, 
sir? 

Mayor Bowron. Because it was my private 
copy. 

The CHAIRMAN. Oh, yes. So, if you had 
private information that you alone had, for 
example, that a man was a Communist and 
was in an Official position, you wouldn't dis- 
close it to the man who had authority to 
fire him? That is what your answer amounts 
to. 


Mayor Bowron. I disclosed everything to 


Mr. McKenna. Then, Mr. Mayor, you did 
give him more than a list of names? 

Mayor Bowron. I read to him the provi- 
sions—I read to him, I think, practically in 
its entirety the report that had been handed 
to me by Chief of Police Parker. 
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Obviously, either the testimony of 
Mayor Bowron or that of Mr. Holtzen- 
dorff, the head of the Los Angeles Hous- 
ing Authority, does not accord with the 
facts, 

But it was not an insult to Mayor Bow- 
ron to insist on developing that point, 
It was the duty of the committee. 

Because, in my judgment, it will be 
of value to the Members of the House, 
I am adding to these remarks the testi- 
mony in full of Richard Combs, chief 
counsel of the California Senate Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities: 


TESTIMONY OF RICHARD CoMBs, CHIEF CoUN- 
SEL FOR THE CALIFORN-1 SENATE COMMITTEE 
ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 


The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Combs, will you identi- 
fy yourself? 

Mr. Comes, I am Richard Combs, chief 
counsel for the California Senate Committee 
on Un-American Activities. 

The CHARMAN. And you have been such 
f-r how long? 

Mr. Comes. About 14 years. 

The CHAIRMAN. Would you give us an out- 
line, as briefly and concisely as possible, of 
your activities to qualify you as an expert? 

Mr. Comes. The California Senate Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities is man- 
dated by the State legislature to investigate 
subversive activities in California. Since the 
inception of the committee it has investi- 
gated, in addition to Communist activities, 
the activities such as the Italian Fascist 
movement in San Francisco, the Ku Klux 
Klan, the German-American Bund, Japanese 
groups during the war. Since 1945, almost 
the entire work of the committee has been 
devoted to an investigation of Communist- 
front organizations, the party structure in 
California, identity of the officers of the 
party-front organizations, propaganda tech- 
niques, educational infiltration, infiltration 
of the trade-union field; in short, all activ- 
ities of the party in this State. 

The CHAIRMAN. Whatever organizations 
they may attempt to infiltrate or spread 
their doctrine among? 

Mr. ComsBs. Yes; as much as we can. 

The CHAIRMAN, In the educational field? 

Mr. Comes. Particularly the educational 
institutions. 

The CHAIRMAN. Might I ask, if you have 
achieved any results, what they are? That 
is, in the way of obtaining information and 
knowledge and disclosing that to the public 
authorities? 

Mr. Comes. We have over the period of 
14 years, approximately, accumulated com- 
pendia of documentary material, propa- 
ganda, identity of Communist Party mem- 
bers, activities currently of the party in vari- 
ous parts of the State. We have broken 
down the State into geographical locations 
in order to keep track of the changing fluid 
movement of non-Communist functionaries, 
from one sector of the State to the other, 
generally, to keep abreast as much as we 
are able to with the activities of the party 
as a whole, 

The CHAIRMAN. You work in cooperation 
with that other organizations throughout 
the country? With the FBI? 

Mr. Coss, We confer with representatives 
of the FBI from time to time, yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. I assume all the State, 
county, local organizations which are 
charged with the enforcement of laws? 

Mr. Comes. Yes, all official agencies 
charged with the investigation of subversive 
activities in California. 

The CHAIRMAN, As a rule you get their 
cooperation? 

Mr. Comps. Yes, so far as they are per- 
mitted to give it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Have you made any study 
of various organizations, no matter under 
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what name they were operating, to ascertain 
whether or not they were engaged in sub- 
versive activities? 

Mr. Comss. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrmMan. I assume you keep records 
for your own information? 

Mr. Comes. Yes, we do. 

The CHAIRMAN, Confidential records. 

Mr, Comss. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will you give us any idea 
of approximately how many legislative, State 
or Federal, investigations you have had? 

Mr. Comps. Well, we have conducted hear- 
ings, both in executive session and open ses- 
sion, for the last 14 years. I would have 
to depend entirely on my memory for the 
number—several hundred. 

The CHamnMan. What percentage of your 
time has been devoted to that task? 

Mr. Comes. Full time for 14 years. 

The CHamman. You have had assistants? 

Mr. Commas. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Could you give us an idea 
of how many? 

Mr. Comps. It varies from time to time, Mr, 
Hoffman. We have permanent office staff 
that performs almost exclusively clerical 
work. We subscribe to current Communist 
publications, both here and from New York, 

We take the Cominform bulletin from 
Bucharest and analyze that—the ideological 
function of the party political affairs—a 
monthly magazine. Those publications are 
read, analyzed and carded as they come out. 
Of course, the local paper, the Daily People’s 
World, we read and card daily. The same 
thing is true of the Daily Worker in New 
York and the Sunday Worker, the Sunday 
edition. And all other Communist publi- 
cations we deem pertinent to the purposes of 
the inquiry; in addition to that we obtain 
considerable amount of propaganda material 
from the Communist bookstores in Call- 
fornia. 

There are three major ones in this State. 
There is particularly one in San Francisco 
at 1408 Market Street, the International Book 
Shop. It supplies the propaganda material 
for the entire Pacific coast. 

The CHatrman. The information that 
comes to your assistants is what I might say 
is information that is cataloged—digested 
and cataloged. 

Mr. Comss. Yes. 

The CHARMAN. Do you know whether or 
not those assistants are experts who have 
been trained in that particular line of work? 

Mr. Comss. Yes, they all are. 

The CHARMAN. They are people who have 
no other main source of Income? 

Mr. Comes. That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN. Their energy is devoted, 
may I say, exclusively to the task that is 
assigned by your organization and by you? 

Mr. Coss. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. You had something to do 
with reports of a branch of the California 
Crime Commission which I think our com- 
mittee used some years ago. 

Mr. ComBs. We had something to do with 
that. 

The CHatamMan. That was very valuable to 
the committees in Congress at that time, I 
recall. 

Do you know the witness who appeared 
here this morning, Elizabeth Smith? 

Mr. Comps. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. How long have you known 
of her and under what names? 

Mr. Combs. Well, I first saw Elizabeth 
Smith when she appeared pursuant to a sub- 
pena we had served upon her in conjunction 
with our investigation of Communist infil- 
tration of the Los Angeles Housing Author- 
ity in September and October of last year. 
We conducted two hearings, one following, 
of course, a preliminary investigation in this 
area, 

The first hearing was in, I think, Septem- 
ber, the 28th of September, I am not sure 
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about the exact date. 
in October, I believe. 

The CHARMAN. During that or any sub- 
sequent investigations did you learn some- 
thing of her history? 

Mr. Cogs. Yes, sir. 

The CHainman. Could you give us that? 

Mr. Comss, Well, Elizabeth Smith fell into 
a rather peculiar status, so far as I was con- 
cerned, at least in my own opinion. ` 

The CHAIRMAN, All I am asking you for is 
your opinion as an expert. 

Mr. Comss. In my opinion as an expert, 
Elizabeth Smith was at the time we served 
her with a subpena, and at the time we had 
her on the stand and interrogated her, a 
member of the Communist Party. 

The CHAmMAN. Prior to that time do you 
know of her history? 

Mr. Comps, Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Were there any other 
names she used? 

Mr. Comes. I don't remember the names 
that she went by, if any others than Eliza- 
beth Smith, but I do recall from my inde- 
pendent recollection that she lived for a 
while in San Francisco, where she was active 
in an organization known as Labor’s Non- 
partisan League, which we knew at that time 
to be heavily Communist infiltrated. She 
became an officer of that. I believe she was 
executive secretary to the director of it in 
San Francisco, 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you recall the name of 
the director? It doesn't matter, if you don’t 
know. 

Mr. Comes. Not offhand; I am sorry. 

The CHAIRMAN. I assume your records will 
show it? 

Mr. Comes. Yes. 

The CHARMAN. Will you continue? 

Mr. Compas. Elizabeth Smith, contrary to 
most of the other witnesses who were sub- 
penaed on the occasions I have mentioned, 
came in without counsel and indicated 
originally she would be happy to cooperate 
and answer any questions we cared to ask 
her. 

When we interrogated her about her activ- 
ities in San Francisco and asked her to tell 
us whether or not she had been a member 
of the Communist Party, she declined to 
answer on the ground—— 

The CHARMAN. Did she appear then with 
counsel? 

Mr. Comss. No, she did not. She was one 
of the few witnesses who appeared without 
counsel at that time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Did she afterward appear 
before you without counsel? 

Mr. Comss. No. She refused to answer the 
questions and was immediately discharged 
by the housing authority for that reason. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you recall anything 
more that you care to state or are willing to 
state? I say care.“ You were requested to 
come here and told you would be subpenaed 
if you didn’t. 

Mr. Comes. Les. 

The CHAIRMAN. You are not volunteering 
this evidence in the sense of putting yourself 
forward in any way. 

Mr. Comps, That is right. 

Mr. HILLELSON. In view of your being 
qualified, we will say, as an expert, Mr, 
Combs, what value do you place then on the 
testimony of people who invoke the fifth 
amendment, as a means not to answer 
questions? 

Mr. Comes. Well, the way we regard it is 
that the right to invoke the fifth amend- 
ment against testifying to things that the 
witness feels would subject him to a criminal 
prosecution is that unless the witness would 
have answered the question in the affirma- 
tive, that is, a question as to Communist 
Party membership, the witness would not 
legally be entitled to invoke the protec- 
tion of the fifth amendment for this rea- 
son: That the question as to whether or 
not a person is or has been a member of 
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the Communist Party must mean to the wit- 
ness that some law exists which would sub- 
ject him to a penalty, a criminal penalty, 
if a true answer was given to that question. 

Consequently, the witness is placed on 
the horns of a dilemma, a two-prong dilem- 
ma. It is analogous, as I see it, to having a 
witness before a committee and saying, “Did 
you hold up the First National Bank- last 
Wednesday afternoon at half past 3?” 

The answer is, in effect, that if “I give a 
true answer to that question I might end up 
in jail or the penitentiary. Therefore, being 
convinced of that fact, I refuse to answer the 
question on the ground a truthful answer 
would subject me to criminal prosecution.” 
The only alternative is to say that “I invoke 
the fifth amendment,” 

The CHAIRMAN. That is if you didn't hold 
up the bank. 

Mr. Comes. Yes. Two of the necessary in- 
gredients that must exist is, one, the ex- 
istence of it to legally invoke the fifth 
amendment, if violated by the witness, would 
subject that witness to a criminal prose- 
cution. 

Secondly, a sincere belief on the part of 
the witness or advice from his attorney that 
a true answer to the question in the affirma- 
tive would subject the witness to that 
penalty. 

Those ingredients are both completely 
necessary. If you take either one of them 
away, the witness is not entitled to invoke 
the fifth amendment. 

To document the position, Secretary 
Trygve Lie, the former Secretary-General 
of the United Nations, when the subcom- 
mittee of the United States Senate began to 
investigate the incidents of communism in- 
filtration in that organization, sought the 
assistance of 3 of the finest legal experiences 
on this and found 1 from England, 1 from 
the United States, and 1, I think, from Hol- 
land. I think they rendered a decision, I 
have a copy of it here if you would like to 
have me read the pertinent portion. 

The Citarrman. I think that is very in- 
formative. We would be glad to have you 
do that. There seems to be a great deal of 
misunderstanding about the situation which 
arises when the witness does claim that 
privilege. 

Mr. Comes. The particular analysis, Mr. 
Chairman and members of the committee, 
deals also with another important corollary 
point. A witness cannot invoke the fifth 
amendment merely because he thinks the 
committee has no business to inquire into 
his political affiliation. That is no ground 
for the invoking of the fifth amendment, 
It must be a sincere conviction that a truth- 
ful answer would subject the witness to a 
criminal prosecution, or to protect the wit- 
ness from answering any pertinent question 
asked by the committee. 

The CHarrman. Do I understand you to be 
stating that if, for example, you asked me a 
question, I cannot claim that privilege unless 
I am convinced in my own mind I have done 
something which to disclose would subject 
me to a penalty? 

Mr. Comps. Precisely. * 

The CHAIRMAN. How far do I get if I say 
you ask me a question. 

Mrs. St. GEORGE. Did you hold up the First 
National Bank? 

The CHAIRMAN. Mrs. St. George suggests 
you ask me, “Did you, Mr. Hoffman, hold up 
the First National Bank?” 

I say, “I decline to answer, because if I do 
tell the truth about it I will go to jail.” 

What does that mean to you? 

Mr. Comes, I think in that case you would 
be perfectly entitled to invoke the fifth 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. What conclusion do you 
reach as to whether I did or didn’t? 

Mr. Comps. I think you did it. 

The CHarrman. Still using a hypothetical 
question: If I did, I didn’t get any money 
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and if I did get some I spent the money. 
You, as my counsel, are not going to get any 
part of it. 

Mr. Comes. I realize that. This is the per- 
tinent portion of the opinion 

The CHARMAN. I hope the press will get 
copies of this. There is a great misunder- 
standing about this claim of a privilege. 

Mr. Comss. (reading): 

“The fifth amendment to the United States 
Constitution provides that no person ‘shall 
be compelled in any criminal case to be a 
witness against himself.’ This protection 
may not only be invoked in the actual course 
of a criminal trial but also in other proceed- 
ings which may be precursory of criminal 
proceedings. For example, this protection 
may be and has been invoked before the 
special grand jury referred to above and also 
before the above-mentioned subcommittee 
of the Judiciary Committee of the United 
States Senate. It is commonly referred to 
as ‘privilege against self-incrimination’—a 
phrase we have ourselves used above. 

“In our opinion, a person who invokes this 
privilege can only lawfully do so in circum- 
stances where the privilege exists. If in re- 
lance upon this privilege a person refuses to 
answer a question, he is only justified in 
doing so if he believes or is advised that in 
answering he would become a witness against 
himself. In other words, there can be no 
justification for claiming the privilege unless 
the person claiming the privilege be- 
lieves or is advised that his answer 
would be evidence against himself of 
the commission of some criminal offense. 
It follows from this, in our opinion, that a 
person claiming this privilege cannot there- 
after be heard to say that his answer, if it 
had been given, would not have been self- 
incriminatory. He is in the dilemna that 
either his answer would have been self-in- 
criminatory, or if not he has invoked his con- 
stitutional privilege without just cause. As, 
in our opinion, he cannot be heard to allege 
the latter, he must by claiming privilege be 
held to have admitted the former, Moreover, 
the exercise of his privilege creates so strong 
a suspicion of guilt that the fact of its exer- 
cise must be withheld from a jury in a crim- 
inal trial.” 

The CHamman. What do you mean by that 
Jast sentence, “must be withheld from con- 
sideration of a jury“? : 

Mr. Comps: In the event that the witness 
has invoked the fifth amendment and is 
thereafter prosecuted for the offense he is 
alleged to have committed, that in the court 
of the criminal proceedings the fact he did 
invoke the fifth amendment cannot be made 
known to the jury in that case. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is, the prosecutor 
will not be permitted to ask him whether 
he did not on a certain occasion refuse to 
answer that question. 

Mr. Comss. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Just assume this situa- 
tion: A witness has no knowledge of the law, 
has never been through any of the higher 
educational institutions, and is, well, just 
d average American, and he is called in to 
testify, either in court or before a commit- 
tee, State or Federal, and is accompanied 
by an attorney. In your opinion as an ex- 
pert, under that situation, would you say 
that an attorney who has a sympathy for 
or an affiliation with a Communist organi- 
zation would be more inclined to advise the 
witness to refuse to answer than, say, the 
average attorney who has never been affili- 
ated with Communists or been an attorney 
for them? 

Mr. Comps. Unquestionably it has been 
my experience that most of the witnesses 
who, concerning whom we have long records 
of Communist affiliation, when subpenaed 
before this committee are accompanied by 
the same attorneys over and over and over 
again. That is not true only in this State, 
but others as well. 
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The legal arm of the Communist Party 
in Los Angeles, in the United States, is called 
the Civil Rights Congress. The Civil Rights 
Congress has issued numerous pamphlets in- 
structing its attorneys to use the forums of 
courts and legislative bodies as media for 
dissemination of Communist propaganda. 

The CHAIRMAN. And legislative commit- 
tees? 

Mr. Comss. Yes. That organization, if I 
may extend it a little more, was not formed 
in the United States; it was formed in the 
Soviet Union. It was a subdivision of the 
Comintern which was formed in 1919 and 
known as the MOPR, which was originally 
the International Red A. 

The first American section of that organ- 
ization was known as the International 
Labor Defense. And in 1946 it merely 
changed its name to the Civil Rights Con- 
gress; to all intents and purposes it is the 
same organization, simply under another 
title. 

The CHamman. Do you Know whether or 
not it has been and is their custom to fur- 
nish attorneys for people who may be, in 
their opinion, denied their civil rights? 

Mr. Comss. That is their only purpose, to 
raise funds in their behalf and provide them 
with legal protection. 

The CHARMAN. Lassume that is a laudable 
purpose, if properly carried out. 

Mr. Comes. Of course, but this particular 
organization was not started here; it was 
started in the Soviet Union. 

The CHAIRMAN. Have you or have you not 
noticed in your experience that they rushed 
to the defense more especially of the indi- 
viduals who are accused of being Commu- 
nists or furthering the Communist doctrine? 

Mr. Comes. I have never heard of the Civil 
Rights Congress espousing the civil liberties 
of alcoholics or fallen women or the like, who 
were not affiliated with the Communist 
Party. If they ever did it, I have never 
heard of it. 

The CHAMAN. Or individuals who have 
lost their job because of a closed shop con- 
tract? 

Mr. Comas. No. 

The CHarrMan. You referred to the fact 
that certain attorneys seem to have Com- 
munists as clients or to appear in cases 
where individuals were accused of Commu- 
nist activities. I assume that you know 
that lawyers have specialties, For example, 
we have men who practice income-tax law 
and bankruptcy and equity cases, and jury 
trials. Then we have lawyers who are called 
criminal lawyers, but merely follow the spe- 
clalty of defending men who are accused of 
crimes. 

Mr. Comes. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you find that or‘a simi- 
lar pattern applying to the activities of 
Communists? 

Mr. Comes. Yes, sir. There are a group of 
attorneys in California who specialize in 
that particular type of work and many of 
them do nothing else, at least so far as I 
know. 

The CHAIRMAN. Have you seen any of them 
around here, appearing for anyone? 

Mr. Coss, Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will you name them? 

Mr. Comps. Mr. John Merernan has ap- 
peared before our committee on many, many 
occasions representing both individuals and 
organizations concerning which we have 
records of communism, that is, Communist- 
dominated organizations and fronts and in- 
dividuals concerning whom we have Com- 
munist records. 

The CHARMAN, You understand I am not 
asking this question to deprive them of busi- 
ness or increase their business by giving pub- 
licity to the fact that they specialize in cer- 
tain branches of law. 

Mr. Comss. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Merely for information, so 
we will know the pattern back of the whole 
situation, 
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Mr. Comss. Mr. Marshall, Mr. Morris—he 
wasn’t here today. His partner, Mr. Kenny, 
formerly attorney general of California. 

Mrs. Sr. GEORGE. Mr. Morris was here 
briefiy. 

Mr. Comes, I can't think of any others. 
Mr. Porter. 

The CHARMAN, Grover Johnson? 

Mr. Comes. Grover Johnson, yes, 

The CHaIRMAN. Do you recall others? 

Mr. Comss. No, I don’t recall any others 
offhand. I might not have been here at the 
time some of the others were on the stand. 
If you give me their names I will be giad 
to testify as to them. 

The CHARMAN. John Porter? 

Mr. Comes. Yes, sir. I mentioned him, yes, 
sir. 
The CHARMAN. Pardon me. Now, as an 
expert, what is your opinion as to whether 
those you have named, and all of them, are 
affiliated with the Communist Party? That 
is one question. The other one will be, Do 
they appear publicly, either in courts or be- 
fore legislative committees in behalf of Com- 
munists? Maybe that question isn’t clear. 

Mr. Comes. I understand it. The obvious 
conclusion, of course, would be that those 
particular attorneys have elected to spécial- 
ize in representing that particular type of 
client. 

Now, from a standpoint, from an expert’s 
standpoint of documenting the subversive 
affiliation, if any, of those individuals, it 
would be almost an utter impossibility, be- 
cause it is a well-known fact to people who 
have had experience in this field that the 
higher a person is in the Communist ap- 
paratus the less likely it is that individual 
would ever have, or would ever be given, any 
formal evidence of affiliation with the Com- 
munist Party itself. : 

The CHARMAN. You mean from the party 
organization? 

Mr. Comes. Yes, sir. We prefer to regard 
a matter of that kind on a strictly individual 
basis. Membership in front organizations 
and apparent subservient and amenability 
to party discipline and the carrying forward 
of the Communist Party current line, what- 
ever it may be, and following through all 
of its twisting inconsistencies from one era 
to another. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does that line vary from 
time to time? 

Mr. Comes. Completely, not only that, it 
contradicts itself completely almost over- 
night. We had an example here in 1941, in 
June, which was a most graphic example and 
humorous example I can think of. It carried 
a very grim portent, 

In August 1935 a nonaggression pact was 
effected between the Soviet Union and Ger- 
many, under Hitler. That continued until 
June 22, 1941, when the Germans invaded 
the Soviet Union. 

During the existence of that the members 
of the German-American Bund in Los An- 
geles and the members of the Communist 
Party of Los Angeles were fraternizing and 
collaborating with one another. 

We started a hearing in Los Angeles short- 
ly before the invasion of the Soviet Union 
in June of 1941. At that time we had sub- 
penaed members of the German-American 
Bund and members of the Communist Party. 
It was quite obvious to us they were certainly 
not antagonistic toward each other. 

The hearing continued after the invasion 
of the Soviet Union and we then found the 
members of the German-American Bund on 
one side of the hall and the Communists on 
the other side of the hall, and the hostility 
between the two was quite obvicus and very 
vicious. 

The CHAIRMAN. You say it was quite ob- 
vious. As I said to a witness this morning, 
that is your conclusion. 

Mr. Comes. We had a witness on the stand 
by the name of F. K. Feranz, a member of 
the German-American Bund, a propagandist. 
He was a very antagonistic, hostile witness, 
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When he walked back to his seat and re- 
sumed it he sat right across the aisle from 
a woman who had identified herself with 
the Communist section in the hall. 

She lit a cigarette and puffed on it until 
the coal was well developed, and leaned over 
and tried to jab it in his eye. He jerked 
his head up and the cigarette hit him on 
the cheek bone. 

The CHAIRMAN. That indicated they ceased 
to be comrades? 

Mr. Comss. Yes. He then protested loud- 
ly, and we had quite a bit of pandemonium 
for a while. We restored order and called 
another witness. 

He resumed his seat and so did she. He 
then leaned over and said something to her. 
I don’t know what he said. It couldn’t have 
been very complimentary. She then jumped 
up and started to protest. 

There is a long ramp that slopes down 
from the back of the hearing hall here in 
the State building, down to the place where 
the committee was seated. She had a pair 
of black patent-leather pumps on at the 
time. 

When she stood in the middle of the ramp 
protesting to the committee as to what this 
man (Feranz) had said to her, he stood up 
and kicked her in the place where no lady 
should be kicked, and lifted her right out 
of her patent-leather pumps, which I think 
is as graphic and eloquent an example of 
quick change in the Communist Party line 
as I have ever seen. 

The CHAIRMAN. Those are the facts on 
which you base the conclusion that they were 
no longer associated and working together? 

Mr. Comes. Yes; it was quite obvious. 

The CHAIRMAN. Going back, do you know 
Fay Korner Mukes? 

Mr. Comas, Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. How long have you known 
of her record, and will you give us something 
of it? She appeared here as a witness earlier. 

Mr. Comes. I was here while she was on the 
stand. 

The CHAIRMAN. You heard her testimony? 

Mr. Comss. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. You know the attorney 
who appeared with her? 

Mr. Comss. Mr. Marshall, yes. He was also 
her attorney at the hearing we held in con- 
nection with the housing authority. My ac- 
quaintance with her personally originated 
at the time she appeared pursuant to the 
service of the subpena, that is, our subpena. 
I had been acquainted with her record for a 
much longer period of time; I don’t know 
exactly how long, several years. 

She also, on advice of her attorney, re- 
fused to answer questions concerning her 
Communist affiliation, on the grounds that 
a truthful answer to the question would tend 
to subject her to a criminal prosecution. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let's see. She was a secre- 
tary to the manager of the base loan hous- 
ing project in the latter part of 1950. 

Mr. ComsBs. Yes. Incidentally, she was not 
an employee of the housing authority at the 
time we subpenaed her. She had been dis- 
charged prior to that time. 

The CHAIRMAN. If you will continue with 
her history and record. 

Mr. Comes. Well, we had a long record 
consisting of material that we got from the 
Los Angeles Police Department and other 
sources, in conjunction with our own records, 
that convinced us she had been very closely 
connected with the Communist apparatus in 
Los Angeles County. 

At the hearings we held, the ones in Sep- 
tember and October, both of which were held 
in executive session, we placed in the record 
all the information we had concerning each 
of these witnesses, despite the fact they in- 
voked the fifth amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you recall when she 
lived at 4253 Fulton Street, Sherman Oaks? 
Mr. Comss. I recall that address, yes. 

The CHarrman. Do you know whether she 
lived with individuals who were Communists 
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at that time, who in your opinion were 
Communists? 

Mr. Comss. Our records so indicated; yes, 
sir. 
The CHAIRMAN. Do you know some of the 
organizations with which she was affiliated, 
Mr. Combs? Was she a member of the Amer- 
ican Youth for Democracy? 

Mr. Comes. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. That was a successor to 
what organization? 

Mr. Comes. Young Communist League. It 
now has another name, the Labor Youth 
League. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. You know her parents’ 
names? 

Mr. Comps. I did. I don’t remember them 
offhand. 

The CHARMAN. Does this bring to mind 
anything, Rose—Sam Elfman? 

Mr. Comes. Yes, sir. 

The CHARMAN. Do you know their status, 
as to whether they were or were not Com- 
munists? 

Mr. Comss. According to our records, they 
were both members of the Communist Party. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you know whether this 
witness was active during 1934? 

Mr. Comss. Yes, sir. I think, if my—I 
am testifying completely from recollection 
and I might be mistaken. I want to be as 
accurate as I can, but my recollection is 
that she was active in the circulation of 
petitions in 1934 to qualify the Communist 
Party for the ballot in California. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you know whether or 
not she was the chairman of the Hollywood 
Communist Club? 

Mr. Comss. According to our record, she 
was, yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Her husband Julius was 
also a member of the North Hollywood Com- 
munist Club? 

Mr. Comss. I heard her testify this morn- 
ing that her brother's name was Julius. I 
believe that is in accordance with the in- 
formation we have, Mr. Hoffman. We have 
no record of her being married to a Julius 
Kovner. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, do you know Allan 
Carson? 

Mr. Comss. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Can you tell us anything 
about him? As an expert, have you an 
opinion about the gentleman? 

Mr. Comes. Well, Mr. Carson was employed 
from time to time by the housing authority. 
In his capacity as attorney he was not a full- 
time employee; compensated, as I recall, on 
a fee basis. 

We placed Mr. Carson on the witness stand 
at our hearings, one of them, and asked him 
whether or not he was or had been a member 
of the Communist Party. He did not at first 
invoke the protection of the fifth amend- 
ment against self-incrimination, but he did 
invoke his right to refuse to testify on the 
ground that he would be revealing a con- 
fidential relationship that existed between 
himself, in his capacity as an attorney, and 
the housing authority in its capacity as his 
client. 

The CHAIRMAN. That was his duty, to in- 
voke that? 

Mr. Comes. Yes. We asked him if he 
would answer the question, provided we 
could get a waiver from his client, and he 
said he would. We called Mr. Holtzendorff 
in and had him waive the privilege—— 

The CHARMAN. Was Mr. Holtzendorff his 
client? ; 

Mr. Comss. Mr. Holtzendorff was in his 
capacity of executive director of the housing 
authority and simply acted to waive the 
privilege. 

Whereupon, Mr. Carson invoked the fifth 
amendment and declined to answer the 
question on the grounds his answer might 
tend to incriminate him. 
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The CHAIRMAN. He testified this morning 
he was not a Communist. 

Mr. Comes. At the present time? 

The CHaIRMAN, Yes. 

Mr. Comes. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Of course, I don’t know 
how the others feel. I am always inclined 
to accept the witness’ statement. I give him 
the benefit of the doubt, if there is any; that 
is the way I want to be judged. 

Then Jack Naiditch? 

Mr. Comes. Our records indicate he was an 
open and registered member of the Commu- 
nist Party of Los Angeles County. 

The CHAIRMAN. Frank Wilkinson? 

Mr. Comps. Frank Wilkinson, according to 
our information, was the director of the 
infiltration in the entire housing project. 

The CHAIRMAN. With what group? 

Mr. Comes. By the Elk Guild Club, No. 1, 
of the Communist Party of Los Angeles 
County. In addition to that, there was a 
liaison between that organization, that seg- 
ment of the Communist Party, and a trade 
union in Los Angeles known as the United 
Public Workers of America, which is merely 
the local chapter of a national organization, 
the national president of which has been 
since 1937 Abraham Flaxner, with whom I 
think you have had some experience. 

The CHAIRMAN. We heard him in 1949. 

Mr. Comps. Yes. Mr. Flaxner joined the 
Communist Party when he was attending 
New York City College and was one of the 
founding fathers of an organization known 
as the State, City, and Municipal Orders of 
America. 

That organization spread its chapters 
throughout the United States and, through 
a series of amalgamations, changed its name 
to United Public Workers of America, which 
it is today, and in 1948 it was expelled from 
the CIO for being Communist-dominated. 

A subsidiary of the United Public Workers 
of America in Los Angeles is known as the 
Los Angeles Federation of Teachers, and a 
liaison between the Elk Guild Club No. 1, 
the Los Angeles Federation of Teachers, and 
the United Public Workers of America was 
established, at least to our satisfaction, dur- 
ing the process of these hearings under the 
housing authority I mentioned. 

Mrs. St. GEORGE, Mr. Combs, in most of 
these instances, would you say that these 
people were registered Communists or 
would you say that that was unusual? That 
as a rule they were simply affiliated with- 
out having any records kept? 

Mr. Comes. It is quite unusual. 

Mrs. Sr. GEORGE. To have any records? 

Mr. Comps. Yes. There have been no 
Communist membership cards or books is- 
sued since early in 1948 at all, any place 
in the United States. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. But in the days you re- 
ferred to, when the bund was on one sid 
and the Communists on the other, at that 
time it was a recognized party with lists 
kept and with card-bearing members, is that 
correct? 

Mr. Comps. That is correct. And then, 
as now, the entire party structure was di- 
vided into layers. There was a certain 
group, certain category of Communist Party 
members who were instructed to be quite 
open and frank about their Communist 
affiliation, just as there was an opposite 
group instructed to have no evidence of 
Communist affiliation and to work quietly 
in an underground apparatus. That has 
always been true with the party. 

Mrs. St. GEORGE. In your opinion, all 
these different organizations we know of 
under these diffierent. names, in our own 
country, all gradually work back up to the 
Soviet Union? 

Mr. ComsBs. Yes, they do. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. There is a definite tieup? 

Mr. Comes. Definitely. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. In every instance? 
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The CHAmMAN. Back in the days you re- 
ferred to, when the bund was after the Com- 
munists, and the other way around, they used 
to run to Congress and congressional mem- 
bers of committees, one of them telling about 
the other. 

Mr. Comes. That is correct. 

The CHARMAN. That is out now? 

Mr. Comps. Completely. The party is 
broken up in tiny segments; never more 
than 5 and usually 3. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you know to whom Fay 
Kovner is now married? 

Mr. Comes, No; I don’t know to whom she 
is now married. Our information was in 
September or November of last year. Her 
husband was a man by the name of Mukes. 

The CHARMAN. Do you know anything 
about his record? 

Mr. Comes. I would hesitate to testify from 
memory, because we didn't subpena him and 
I don't recollect. I know we have some 
record, but what it is Iam unable to say. 

The CHAIRMAN. Any other questions? 

Mr. HILLELSON. I would like to ask a 
question. 

Mr. Combs, are you now or have you ever 
been a member of the Communist Party? 

Mr. ComsBs. No, sir. 

Mr. HILLELSON, You don't mind answering 
the question, do you? 

Mr. Comes. Not at all, not at all. I am 
happy to have the opportunity to do so. 

Mr. HILLELSON. Thank you. That is all I 
have. 

Mr. Comes. I might add, in all fairness, 
Mr. Chairman, I am sure you will bear with 
me, that our sole interest—I am just doing 
this for the sake of the record—that our sole 
interest in coming to southern California 
and investigating the housing authority at 
that time was exclusively in connection with 
its problem of Communist infiltration, and 
nothing else. We did so at the joint request 
of the housing authority, the Attorney Gen- 
eral, the district attorney, and I think the 
city council, as a matter of fact. 

Letters and communications from all of 
those bodies we have on file. We did come 
down and we ran all of the personnel of 
the housing authority through our files. 
The 5 members of the board, the staff, 475 
employees, I believe. 

The CHARMAN. The housing authority re- 
quested you to do that at that time? 

Mr. Comes. Yes. After we had done that, 
all of those individuals concerning whom we 
found any evidence of Communist activity 
or affiliation we subpenaed the personnel 
files from the housing authority and listed 
them, and in cases where the individuals had 
& record, we will say, in San Francisco, we 
also ran various official files in that and 
other localities. 

So far as we are able to determine, we 
caught everybody whom we had any idea 
was a member of the Communist Party or a 
fellow traveler, or under party discipline. 
We subpenaed many, many witnesses at that 
hearing simply because we wanted to get 
information from them and concerning 
whom we had no evidence of Communist 
affiliation at all. 

That was one of the reasons we held the 
ae in executive rather than open ses- 
sion. 

The CHAIRMAN. When you made your re- 
port, those that in your opinion, or in the 
opinion of that committee were Communists 
were discharged? 

Mr. Comas. They were immediately. 

The CHAIRMAN. I am sure the Members of 
the Congress will not only be interested, but 
will receive a great deal of instruction from 
this which we all need, with reference to 
this question of who is and who is not a 
Communist. 

Mr. Comss. I am happy to be here. 
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CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Consent Calendar. 


AMENDING NATIONAL SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION ACT OF 1950 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4689) 
to amend the National Science Founda- 
tion Act of 1950. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, on pre- 
vious occasions the committee has asked 
that this bill be passed over without 
prejudice. I make the same statement 
today. I would like to say my feeling 
is that while I am not at all sure—in 
fact I do not think I am opposed to this 
bill, I certainly think it should be taken 
up under the suspension of the rules so 
that some discussion may be had on it, 
because this matter comes before my 
subcommittee and it involves millions 
of dollars and involves questions of 
whether money is to be appropriated to 
all other agencies. This has to do with 
the National Science Foundation and 
no record and no check has been made 
by the sucommittee from which that 
agency gets its appropriation. I re- 
spectfully suggest that this bill at least 
should be brought up under the suspen- 
sign of the rules and that 20 minutes 
may be given to each side for a discus- 
sion of the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill may be passed over without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


SURFACE RIGHTS OF LOCATOR OF 
MINING CLAIM 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4983) 
to define the surface rights vested in the 
locator of a mining claim hereafter made 
under the mining laws of the United 
States, prior to issuance of patent there- 
for, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. D'EWART. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. D'EWART. Mr. Speaker, I regret 
very much that objection has been raised 
to H. R. 4983, the bill to define the surface 
rights of the locators of mining claims 
and having as its objective the end of lo- 
cating fraudulent mining claims. 

From the statements made in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD 2 weeks ago and com- 
ments in the press, it appears that there 
is a deliberate attempt underway to mis- 
represent this bill. Some of the com- 
ment goes so far as to attribute to the 
bill the very evils it is intended to cor- 
rect. 

Under the administration of the United 
States Forest Service for the past twenty- 
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odd years there have been some abuses im 
the location of mining claims on national 
forest lands. Claims have been located 
where it later appeared the real purpose 
was not mining but timber cutting, sum- 
mer cabins, filling stations, and so forth. 

The existing law provides for the in- 
validation of a mining claim when it is 
discovered that it was fraudulently lo- 
cated. Since 1910 there has been an 
agreement between the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture and the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior on this subject. The agreement is 
that whenever the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture finds what he believes is a fraudu- 
lent mining claim on the National Forest 
lands or other areas under his jurisdic- 
tion, he will report the same to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior who will then pro- 
ceed to investigate the claim and vacate 
it if it is found to be fraudulent. 

The fact is that the United States 
Forest Service has not asked the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to take action against 
hundreds of violations it claims are to 
be found on lands under its jurisdiction. 

There is evidence that leads one to 
believe that certain former officials of 
the national forests and others would 
rather have a horrible example than a 
correction of the evil to the end that all 
mining claims on national forests would 
be brought under forest official adminis- 
tration dictatorship. To this end they 
have been joined by those who would like 
to see all natural resources nationalized, 

Our mineral resources must be found 
and made available for the Nation’s use 
if we are to continue to have a growing 
and expanding economy. The only way 
we are going to get this exploration and 
development is to encourage prospectors 
to go into the hills, risk their capital, in- 
vest days and weeks and years of their 
time and labor, and search out and find 
the great resources that are still unde- 
veloped. 

The men who go into the hills pros- 
pecting are willing to do so only because 
they believe that there is a chance to 
discover a rich and valuable deposit of 
ore, and that they may then receive a 
patent to their mining claims, and then 
receive a reward commensurate with 
their labors and investment. This is the 
way the United States of America has 
grown and developed through the years 
and it has provided this country with 
the minerals necessary toits growth. We 
must be exceedingly careful in amending 
the present mining laws that we do not 
enact legislation that kill future explora- 
tion and development of our mineral 
wealth. 

H. R. 4983 has been carefully written 
and edited by those experienced in min- 
ing so as to end the evil of fraudulent 
mining claims, yet not kill the incentive 
necessary to explore and develop our 
mining resources. The Regan bill, H. R. 
334, which passed the House a short time 
ago will be of further help toward this 
end. 

The Mines and Mining Subcommittee 
of the House, and the mining industry, 
believe that proper enforcement of the 
present mining laws as to existing claims, 
plus these two bills, will put an end to 
fraudulent mining claims. 
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We, therefore, deeply regret that those 
who are crying the loudest about fraudu- 
lent mining claims should see fit to delay 
enactment of legislation that will cor- 
rect the evil of fraudulent mining claims. 

Mr. DEANE. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr, 
Speaker, I reserve the right to object for 
the purpose of making a statement. My 
colleagues, there is some conflict between 
this bill reported by the Interior Com- 
mittee and another bill reported by the 
Committee on Agriculture. I have felt 
the bill reported by the Agriculture Com- 
mittee invades the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. There are problems on surface 
rights and mining covering forests and 
public domain that must be solved—I 
feel they are now in the process of being 
resolved. As chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs, I 
have appointed a subcommittee to meet 
with a similar Committee on Agriculture 
to iron out these differences. I have ap- 
pointed the gentleman from Montana 
{Mr. D’EwarT], the gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia [Mr. ExdLEI, and the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. WHARTON] as a 
committee to meet with the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. HILL], the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. Hacen], and 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. AB- 
BITT]. The last three have been ap- 
pointed by Mr. Hope, chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture, to iron out 
any difference of jurisdiction between the 
two committees. 

The SPEAKER. Two Members have 
objected. Is there objection? 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject. 

The SPEAKER. Three objections are 
heard. The bill is stricken from the cal- 
endar. 


PAYMENT OF 10- AND 20-PERCENT 
DISABILITY COMPENSATION PAY- 
MENTS ON QUARTERLY BASIS 
RATHER THAN MONTHLY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 631) 
to provide that compensation of veterans 
for service-connected disability, rated 20 
percent or less disabling, shall be paid 
quarterly rather than monthly. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


RATING OF TOTAL OR PERMANENT 
DISABILITIES WHICH HAVE BEEN 
IN FORCE FOR 20 OR MORE YEARS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2984) 
to prohibit reduction of any rating of 
total disability or permanent total dis- 
ability for compensation, pension, or in- 
surance purposes which has been in ef- 
fect for 20 or more years. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, for the purpose of 
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asking the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Secrest] for any information he may 
have with reference to this proposed leg- 
islation. 

Mr. SECREST. Mr. Speaker, this 
legislation passed the House unani- 
mously in the last Congress. Under the 
present rules of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, if a totally disabled veteran or 
a veteran with permanent total disabil- 
ity is examined twice within 5 years, and 
if it is found that the disability is still 
continuing, that veteran is never called 
back for another examination. This bill 
would enact into law what is now a 
regulation of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. Instead of using the 5-year base 
period, we in the committee have used 
20 years. It gives the veteran assurance 
that his payments will not be taken 
away, but it gives him no additional 
benefit. 

Furthermore, in my opinion, this will 
result in economy, because every time a 
veteran goes into a hospital he is re- 
examined for this same total disability, 
and they have found practically no cases 
in the history of this country where a 
man has been permanently disabled 5 
years and his disability has been cor- 
rected. So it would eliminate these 
unnecessary examinations and result in 
some economy. It would give to the 
totally disabled veteran, who has been 
that way for 20 years, some assurance 
that he would not have to worry un- 
necessarily in regard to his case. 

Mr. FORD. Is there any assurance 
that a person who has been so disabled 
will be examined in the 19th year, so 
that there is some protection taken? 

Mr. SECREST. The Veterans’ Bu- 
reau could reexamine any veteran at 
any time, but under the present regula- 
tions, if he is found to be totally dis- 
abled upon 2 examinations within a 
5-year period, he is never called for ex- 
amination again, because experience 
has shown that a veteran totally dis- 
abled for 5 years does not recover. 

Mr. FORD. Under this legislation 
any time up to the 20th year he could 
be so examined again and stricken from 
the rolls? 

Mr. SECREST. There is nothing to 
prevent the Veterans’ Administration, 
except by their own regulation, from 
doing that. They limit it to 5 years in- 
stead of 20 years. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That a rating of total 
disability or permanent total disability 
which has been made for compensation, pen- 
sion, or insurance purposes under laws ad- 
ministered by the Veterans’ Administration, 
and which has been continuously in force 
for 20 years or more shall not be reduced 
thereafter. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 4, strike out “compensation, 
pension, or insurance” and insert “compen- 
sation or pension.” 


Page 1, line 8, after the word “thereafter,” 


insert “except upon a showing that such 
rating was based on fraud.” 
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The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
A bill to prohibit reduction of any rat- 
ing of total disability or permanent 
total disability for compensation or pen- 
sion purposes which has been in effect 
for 20 or more years.“ 
ea motion to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 


EXTENSION OF PENSION BENEFITS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5380) 
to extend pension benefits under the 
laws reenacted by Public Law 269, 74th 
Congress, August 13, 1935, as now or 
hereafter amended, to certain persons 
who served with the United States mili- 
tary or naval forces engaged in hostili- 
ties in the Moro Province, including 
Mindanao, or in the islands of Samar 
and Leyte, after July 4, 1902, and prior 
to January 1, 1914, and to their unre- 


‘married widows, child, or children. 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill may be passed over without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


THREE-YEAR PRESUMPTION FOR 
TUBERCULOSIS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5636) 
to amend veterans regulations to estab- 
lish for persons who served in the Armed 
Forces during World War II a further 
presumption of service connection for 
tuberculosis other than pulmonary. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That subparagraph (c) 
of paragraph I, part I, .eterans Regulation 
No. 1 (a), as amended, is hereby further 
amended by adding after the words “that 
active pulmonary tuberculosis,” the follow- 
ing: “or all other types of active tubercu- 
losis.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


TO INCORPORATE NATIONAL 
SAFETY COUNCIL 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1105) 
to incorporate the National Safety 
Council. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Melvin H. Baker, 
Lawrence D. Bell, James B. Black, S. Bruce 
Black, Morgan B. Brainard, John W. Car- 
penter, Ray Carr, William G. Chandler, Ken- 
neth B. Colman, Frederick C. Crawford, Wal- 
ter J. Cummings, Richard R. Deupree, Ben- 
jamin F. Fairless, Wallace Falvey, Francis J. 
Gavin, George A. Jacoby, George E. Leighty, 
Horace P. Liversidge, Henry E. North, 
Thomas I. Parkinson, A. V. Rohweder, Wil- 
liam A. Simpson, Lee E. Skeel, W. A. Stewart, 
John Stilwell, J. E. Trainer, and Juan T. 
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Trippe are hereby created and declared to be 
a body corporate by the name of National 
Safety Council (hereinafter called the cor- 
poration) and by such name shall be known 
and have perpetual succession and the pow- 
ers and limitations contained in this act. 
COMPLETION OF ORGANIZATION 

Src, 2. The persons named in the first sec- 
tion of this act are authorized to complete 
the organization of the corporation by the 
selection of officers and employees, the adop- 
tion of a constitution and bylaws, and the 
doing of such other acts as may be necessary 
for such purpose, 


OBJECTS AND PURPOSES OF CORPORATION 


Sec. 3. The objects and purposes of the 
corporation shall be— 

(1) to further, encourage, and promote 
methods and procedures leading to increased 
safety, protection, and health among em- 
ployees and employers and among children, 
in industries, on farms, in schools and col- 
leges, in homes, on streets and highways, in 
recreation, and in other public and private 
places; 

(2) to collect, correlate, publish, distrib- 
ute, and disseminate educational and in- 
formative data, reports, and all other data 
relative to safety methods and procedures; 

(3) to arouse and maintain the interest of 
the people of the United States in safety and 
in accident prevention, and to encourage the 
adoption and institution of safety methods 
by all persons, corporations, and other or- 
ganizations; 

(4) to organize, establish, and conduct 
programs, lectures, conferences, and other 
activities for the education of all persons, 
corporations, and other organizations in 
safety methods and procedures; 

(5) to organize and to aid in the organi- 
zation of, local safety chapters throughout 
the Nation, and to provide organizational 
guidance and materials to promote the na- 
tional safety; 

(6) to cooperate with, enlist, and develop 
the cooperation of and between all persons, 
corporations, and other organizations and 
agencies, both public and private engaged or 
interested in, or in any manner connected 
with, any or all of the foregoing purposes; 
and 

(7) to do any and all lawful acts which 
may be necessary, useful, suitable, desirable, 
and proper for the furtherance, accomplish- 
ment, and attainment of any or all of the 
foregoing purposes. 


CORPORATE POWERS 


Sec. 4. The corporation shall have power— 

(1) to sue and be sued, complain, and de- 
fend in any court of competent jurisdiction; 

(2) to adopt, alter, and use a corporate 
seal; 

(3) to choose such officers, directors, trus- 
tees, managers, agents, and employees as 
the business of the corporation may require; 

(4) to adopt, amend, and alter a consti- 
tution and bylaws, not inconsistent with the 
laws of the United States or any State in 
which the corporation is to operate, for the 
management of its property and the regula- 
tion of its affiairs; 

* (5) to contract and be contracted with; 

(6) to charge and collect membership 
dues; subscription fees, and receive contri- 
butions or grants of money or property to 
be devoted to the carrying out of its pur- 
pose; 

(7) to take and hold by lease, gift; pur- 
chase, grant, devise, or bequest any property, 
real or personal, necessary for attaining the 
objects and carrying into effect the purposes 
of the corporation, subject to applicable pro- 
visions of law in any State (a) governing 
the amount or kind of real and personal 
property which may be held by, or (b) other- 
wise limiting or controlling the ownership 
of real or personal property by a corporation 
operating in such State; 
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(8) to transfer, encumber, and convey real 
or personal property; 

(9) to borrow money for the purposes of 
the corporation, issue bonds therefor, and 
secure the same by mortgage, subject to 
all applicable provisions of Federal or State 
law; 

(10) to use the corporate funds to give 
prizes, awards, or other evidences of merit 
or recognition to persons, organizations, as- 
sociations, or corporations, public or pri- 
vate, for outstanding contributions toward 
the achievement of the purposes of the 
corporation; 

(11) to publish magazines and other pub- 
lications and materials, whether periodic or 
occasional, consistent with its corporate pur- 
poses; 

(12) to organize, establish, and conduct 
conferences on safety and accident preven- 
tion; 

(13) to adopt, alter, use, and display such 
emblems, seals, and badges as it may adopt; 

(14) to establish and maintain offices for 
the conduct of its business, and to charter 
local, State, and regional safety organiza- 
tions, and to establish, regulate, and discon- 
tinue departmental subdivisions and local, 
State, and regional chapters in appropriate 
Places throughout the United States, its 
Territories and possessions; and 

(15) to do any and all acts and things 
necessary and proper to carry out the ob- 
jects and purposes of the corporation and, 
for such purpose, the corporation shall also 
have, in addition to the foregoing in this 
section and subsection, the rights, powers, 
duties, and liabilities of the existing corpora- 
tion referred to in section 18 as far as they 
are not modified or superseded by this act. 


HEADQUARTERS AND PRINCIPAL OFFICES; SCOPE 
OF ACTIVITIES; DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA AGENT 


Sec. 5. (a) The national headquarters and 
principal offices of the corporation shall be 
located in Chicago, Ill, or in such other 
places as may later be determined by the 
board of directors, but the activities of the 
corporation shall not be confined to that 
place and may be conducted throughout the 
various States, Territories, and possessions of 
the United States, and elsewhere, as may be 
necessary for the accomplishment of its 
corporate purposes and powers. J 

(b) The corporation sh'all maintain at all 
times in the District of Columbia a desig- 
nated agent authorized to accept service or 
process for the corporation, and notice to 
or service upon such agent, or mailed to the 
business address of such agent, shall be 
deemed notice to or service upon the corpor- 
ation. 

MEMBERSHIP; VOTING RIGHTS 

Sec. 6 (a) Eligibility for membership in 
the corporation and the rights and privileges 
of members shall, except as provided in this 
act, be determined as the constitution and 
bylaws Of the corporation may provide. 

(b) In the conduct of the business of the 
corporation, each member, other than hon- 
orary and sustaining members, shall have one 
vote. The corporation may, by its constitu- 
tion and bylaws, provide for additional yot- 
ing rights in accordance with dues paid. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS; COMPOSITION; 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


Sec. 7. Upon enactment of this act, the 
board of directors of the corporation shall be 
the following persons, to wit— 

Chairman of the board of directors: E. F. 
du Pont, Wilmington, Del.; vice chairman of 
the board of directors: Franklin M. Kreml, 
Evanston, Ill; members: A. F. Allen, Dallas, 
Tex.; J. I. Banash, West Los Angeles, Calif.; 
William B. Barton, Washington, D. C.; 
C. W. Bergquist, Indianapolis, Ind.; R. A. L. 
Bogan, Chicago, III.; Norman E. Borgerson, 
Lansing, Mich.; Harry H. Brainerd, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Fred W. Braun, Wausau, Wis.; 
Theo Brown, Moline, Ill.; E. J. Buhner, Louis- 
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ville, Ky.: Alfred W. Cantwell, Washington, 
D. C.; Ray Carr, Portland, Oreg.; Jesse Clark, 
Chicago, III.; Reginald M. Cleveland, New 
York, N. Y.; William L. Connollly, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Dr. B.-L. Corbett, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Charles R. Cos, New York, N. Y.; Ernest G. 
Cox, Washington, D. C.; R. S. Damon, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Ned H. Dearborn, Chicago, III.; J. 
Dewey Dorsett, New York, N. Y.; E. F. du 
Pont, Wilmington, Del.; Martin P. Durkin, 
Washington, D. C.; Wallace Falvey, Boston, 
Mass.; Kirk Fox, Des Moines, Iowa; C. H. 
Gallaway, Southbridge, Mass.; George F. Getz, 
Jr., Chicago, II.; Gordon C. Graham, Detroit, 
Mich.; Howard Gramlich, Chicago, Hl.; W. 
Earl Hall, Mason City, Iowa; R. A. Harschnek, 
Chicago, II.; O. R. Hartwig, Portland, Oreg.; 
Dr. Herold C. Hunt, Chicago, III.; Harold P. 
Jackson, Newark, N. J.; George A. Jacoby, 
Detroit, Mich.; Mrs. George W. Jaqua, Win- 
chester, Ind.; Joseph M. Kaplan, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; E. W. Kempton, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Mrs. 
Fred W. Knight, Cartersville, Ga.; Franklin 
M. Kreml, Evanston, II.; Walter G. Legge, 
New York, N. Y.; Boyd Lewis, New York, 
N. V.; Thomas H. MacDonald, College Sta- 
tion, Tex.; Miss Marion E. Martin, Augusta, 
Maine; I. W. Millard, Danville, III.; Harry M. 
Moses, Washington, D. C.; D. E, Mumford, 
New York, N. T.; Hallie L. Myers, Indianap- 
olis, Ind.; Guy L. Noble, Chicago, Hl.; Henry 
E. North, San Francisco, Calif.; Clifton W. 
Phaolen, Detroit, Mich.; Harry L. Powell, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Harry Read, Washington, D. C.;: 
A. V. Rohweder, Duluth, Minn.; Robert T. 
Ross, Dearborn, Mich.; Dr. K. Frances Scott, 
Northampton, Mass.; Hon. Lee E. Skeel, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Robert R. Snodgrass, At- 
lanta, Ga.; Leslie J. Sorenson, Chicago, II.; 
Dr. H. J. Stack, New York, N. T.; J. C. Sten- 
nett, Chicago, III.; W. A. Stewart, South- 
bridge, Mass.; Miss Judith Waller, Chicago, 
III.; Mrs. George Welles, Jr., Duluth, Minn.; 
Dr. George M. Wheatley, New York, N. T.;: 
E. C. Woodward, Milwaukee, Wis.; Dr. William 
P. Yant, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

(b) Thereafter, the board of directors of 
the corporation shall consist of such num- 
ber (not less than 15), shall be selected in 
such manner (including the filling of va- 
cancies), and shall serve for such term as 
may be prescribed in the constitution and 
bylaws of the corporation. 

(c) The board of directors shall be the 
governing board of the corporation and shall, 
during the intervals between corporation 
meetings, be responsible for the general poli- 
cies and program of the corporation. The 
board shall be responsible for all finance ex- 
cept as provided for in section 9. 


NATIONAL OFFICERS; ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Sec. 8. (a) The national officers of the 
corporation shall be a chairman of the board 
of directors, a president, three or more vice 
presidents (as may be prescribed in the 
constitution and bylaws of the corporation), 
a secretary, a treasurer, and an executive 
vice president. The duties of the officers 
shall be as prescribed in the constitution and 
bylaws of the corporation. 

(b) Officers, except the executive vice presi- 
dent, shall be elected annually at the an- 
nual meeting of the corporation, The execu- 
tive vice president shall be elected by the 
board of directors in such manner as may 
be prescribed by the constitution and bylaws 
of the corporation. 

(c) Ex officio membership of officers on 
the board of directors, or on the trustees, 
shall be as the constitution and bylaws of 
the corporation may prescribe. 


TRUSTEES 

Sec. 9. There shall be trustees, whose num- 
ber (not less than 15) method of selection, 
and term of office shall be as the constitu- 
tion and bylaws of the corporation may pre- 
scribe. The trustees shall have full power 
and control over such contributed funds as 
may be raised by them. 
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USE OF INCOME; LOANS TO OFFICERS, DIRECTORS, 
OR EMPLOYEES 

Sec. 10. (a) No part of the income or assets 
of the corporation shall inure to any mem- 
ber, officer, or director, or be distributable 
to any such person otherwise than upon 
dissolution or final liquidation of the cor- 
poration, as provided in section 16 of this 
act. Nothing in this subsection, however, 
shall be construed to prevent the payment 
of compensation to officers of the corpora- 
tion in amounts approved by the executive 
committee of the corporation. 

(b) The corporation shall not make loans 
to its officers, directors, or employees. Any 
director who votes for or assents to the mak- 
ing of a loan to an officer, director, or em- 
ployee of the corporation, and any officer 
who participates in the making of such loan, 
shall be jointly and severally liable to the 
corporation for the amount of such loan 
until the repayment thereof. This subsec- 
tion shall not preclude the making or award- 
ing of prizes, awards, or grants in recogni- 
tion of satisfactory progress in safety and 
accident prevention when such recipient 
meets the standards established for selecting 
recipients of such awards, prizes, or grants, 

NONPOLITICAL NATURE OF CORPORATION 

Sec. 11. The corporation, and its officer and 
directors as such, shall not contribute to 
or otherwise support or assist any political 
party or candidate for office. 

LIABILITY FOR ACTS OF OFFICERS AND AGENTS 

Sec. 12. The corporation shall be liable 
for the acts of its officers and agents when 
acting within the scope of their authority. 


PROHIBITION AGAINST ISSUANCE OF STOCK OR 
PAYMENT OF DIVIDENDS 


Sec. 13. The corporation shall have no 
power to issue any shares of stock nor to 
declare nor pay any dividends. 


BOOKS AND RECORDS; INSPECTION 


Sec. 14. The corporation shall keep correct 
and complete books and records of account 
and shall keep minutes of the proceedings 
of its members, board of directors, and com- 
mittees having any of the authority of the 
board of directors; and it shall also keep at 
its principal office a record of the names 
and addresses of its members entitled to vote, 
All books and records of the corporation may 
be inspected by any member entitled to 
vote, or his agent or attorney, for any prop- 
er purpose, at any reasonable time. 

AUDIT OF FINANCIAL TRANSACTIONS 

Sec. 15. (a) The financial transactions 
shall be audited annually, at the end of the 
fiscal year established by the corporation, 
by an independent certified public account- 
ant in accordance with the principles and 


procedures applicable to commercial cor- © 


porate transactions. The audit shall be 
conducted at the place or places where the 
accounts of the corporation are normally 
kept. All books, accounts, financial records, 
reports, files, and all other papers, things, or 
property belonging to or in use by the cor- 
poration and necessary to facilitate the audit 
shall be made available to the person or 
persons conducting the audit; and full fa- 
cilities for verifying transactions with the 
balances or securities held by depositors, 
fiscal agents, and custodians shall be afford- 
ed to such person or persons. 

(b) A report of such audit shall be made 
by the corporation to the Congress not later 
than 6 months following the close of such 
fiscal year for which the audit is made. 
The report shall set forth the scope of the 
audit and shall include verification by the 
person or persons concluding the audit of 
statements of (1) assets and liabilities, (2) 
capital and surplus or deficit, (3) surplus 
or deficit analysis, (4) income and expense, 
and (5) sources and application of funds, 
Such report shall not be printed as a public 
document, 
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USE OF ASSETS ON DISSOLUTION OR LIQUIDATION 


Sec. 16. Upon final dissolution or liquida. 
tion of the corporation, and after discharge 
or satisfaction of all outstanding obligations 
and liabilities, the remaining assets of the 
corporation may be distributed in accord- 
ance with the determination of the board of 
directors of the corporation. 


EXCLUSIVE RIGHT TO NAME, EMBLEM, SEALS, AND 
BADGES 

Sec. 17. The corporation, and its subordi- 
nate divisions and regional, State, and local 
chapters, shall have the sole and exclusive 
right to use the name, National Safety Coun- 
cil. The corporation shall have the exclusive 
and sole right to use, or to allow or refuse 
the use of, such emblems, seals, and badges 
as it may legally adopt, and such emblems, 
seals, and badges as have heretofere been 
used by the Illinois corporation referred to 
in section 18 in carrying out its program, 
it being distinctly understood, however, that 
nothing in this act shall interfere or con- 
flict with established or vested rights. 


TRANSFER OF ASSETS 


Sec. 18. The corporation may acquire the 
assets of the National Safety Council, Inc., 
a corporation organized under the laws of 
the State of Illinois, upon discharging or 
satisfactorily providing for the payment and 
discharge of all of the liability of such 
corporation. 


RESERVATION OF RIGHT TO AMEND OR REPEAL 
CHARTER 
Sec. 19. The right to alter, amend, or re- 
peal this act is hereby expressly reserved. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“That Melvin H. Baker, Lawrence D. Bell, 
James B. Black, S. Bruce Black, Morgan B. 
Brainard, John W. Carpenter, Ray Carr, Wil- 
liam G. Chandler, Kenneth B. Colman, Fred- 
erick C. Crawford, Walter J. Cummings, 
Richard R. Deupree, Benjamin F. Fairless, 
Wallace Falvey, Francis J. Gavin, George A. 
Jacoby, George E. Leighty, Horace P. Liver- 
sidge, Henry E. North, Thomas I. Parkinson, 
W. S. S. Rodgers, A. V. Rohweder, William 
A. Simpson, Lee E. Skeel, W. A. Stewart, John 
Stilwell, J. E. Trainer, and Juan T. Trippe, 
and their successors, are hereby created 
a body corporate, the name of which shall be 
the ‘National Safety Council.’ 

“SEC. 2, The purposes of this corporation 
shall be (a) to further, encourage, and pro- 
mote methods and procedures leading to 
increased safety, protection, and health, in 
industries, in homes, on streets and high- 
ways, and in other public and private places; 
(b) to collect, correlate, distribute, and dis- 
seminate educational and informative data, 
reports, and all other data relative to safety 
methods and procedures; (c) to encourage 
the adoption and institution of safety meth- 
ods by all persons, corporations, and other 
organizations; (d) to organize, establish, and 
conduct programs, lectures, and other activi- 
ties for the education of all persons, corpora- 
tions, and other organizations in safety 
methods and proceduces; (e) to organize, 
and to aid in the organization of, local safety 
chapters throughout the Nation, and to pro- 
vide organizational guidance and materials 
to promote the national safety; (f) to coop- 
erate with, enlist, and develop the coopera- 
tion of and between all persons, corpora- 
tions, and other organizations and agencies, 
both public and private, engaged or inter- 
ested in, or in any manner connected with, 
any or all of the foregoing purposes; (g) to 
do any and all lawful acts which may be 
necessary, useful, suitable, desirable, and 
proper for the furtherance, accomplishment, 
and attainment of any or all of the foregoing 
purposes. 
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“Sec. 3. The Corporation (a) shall have 
perpetual succession; (b) may charge and 
collect membership dues and receive contri- 
butions of money or property to be devoted 
to carrying out the purposes of the organiza- 
tion; (c) may sue or be sued; (d) may adopt 
& corporate seal and alter it at pleasure; (e) 
may adopt and alter a constitution and by- 
laws not inconsistent with the Constitution 
and laws of the United States or of any 
State; (f) may establish and maintain offices 
for the conduct of its business; (g) may ap- 
point or elect officers and agents; (h) may 
choose a governing board, of not less than 
15 persons, to conduct the business and ex- 
ercise the powers of the corporation; (i) 
may acquire, by purchase, devise, bequest, 
gift, or otherwise, and hold, encumber, con- 
vey, or otherwise dispose of such real and 
personal property as may be necessary or 
appropriate for its corporate purposes; and 
(J) generally may do any and all lawful acts 
necessary or appropriate to carry out the 
purposes for which the corporation is created. 

“Sec, 4. The Corporation shall, on or be- 
fore the first day of December in each year, 
transmit to Congress a report of its proceed- 


-ings and activities for the preceding calendar 


year, including the full and complete state- 
ment of its receipts and expenditures. Such 
reports shall not be printed as public docu- 
ments. 

Sec. 5. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this act at any time is hereby expressly re- 
served.” 


3 committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


EXTENDING DURATION OF HOSPI- 
TAL SURVEY AND CONSTRUCTION 
ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5419) 
to extend the duration of the Hospital 
Survey and Construction Act (title VI 
of the Public Health Service Act). 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill may be passed over without pre- 
judice; and, if I may, to make this state- 
ment: 

Mr. Speaker, I am not going into the 
merits of the legislation. It should be 
said, however, that this authorizes the 
expenditure of $300 million. It seems to 
me a matter of that category involving 
that amount of money should be con- 
sidered by some other method than on 
the Consent Calendar so that the merits 
can be thoroughly discussed. It is on 
that basis that I submit the request. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, the gentleman 
understands that this merely extends 
the Hospital Survey and Construction 
Act for 2 years, as recommended by the 
administration. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. That is 
right. 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman’s feel- 
ing about it is that it should be con- 
sidered in a different way whereby there 
could be full discussion of it? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I think 
the gentleman will agree that by extend- 
ing it 2 years you are also extending the 
authorization for the expenditure of 
$150 million a year on this program, so 
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in effect you are authorizing an expendi- 
ture by the Federal Government of $300 
million additional to what we are al- 
ready committed to under this program. 

Mr. HARRIS. But the gentleman 
will concede also that not all the money 
has been appropriated that was author- 
ized. This year we did not appropriate 


any. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin that the bill be passed over with- 
out prejudice? 

There was no objection. 


SALE OF STORES AT MILITARY ES- 
TABLISHMENTS TO CIVILIAN EM- 
PLOYEES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5258) 
to authorize the sale of Army, Navy, and 
Air Force stores at military establish- 
ments to civilian employees of the Gov- 
ernment, and for other purposes. y 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the *request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3191) 
conferring jurisdiction on the United 
States District Court for the Northern 
District of California to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon certain 
claims of the State of California. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr.FORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, this proposal has been 
recommended not for approval by the 
Department of Justice, as set forth in 
the committee report. As a result, I am 
constrained to request that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


SPACE IN VETERANS’ ADMINISTRA- 
TION INSTALLATIONS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3685) 
to amend the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944, as amended, so as to 
authorize the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs to furnish space and facilities, if 
available, to State veteran agencies. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the fact the Veterans’ Administration 
has not favored passage of this bill and, 
further, in view of the fact that I have 
not been able to get certain information 
that I feel all Members of the House 
should have, I ask unanimous consent 
that this bill be passed over without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 


_ REFUND OF CERTAIN INSURANCE 
PREMIUMS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5773) 
to provide for the refund, under certain 
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conditions, of money paid as premiums 
on United States Government life insur- 
ance or national service life insurance 
which is canceled for fraud. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 602 (w) 
of the National Service Life Insurance Act 
of 1940, as amended (38 U. S. C. 802 (w)), 
is hereby amended by changing the period 
at the end thereof to a colon and adding 
the following: “Provided, That in any case 
in which a contract or policy of insurance is 
canceled or yoided, after the date of enact- 
ment of this proviso, because of fraud, the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs is author- 
ized and directed to refund to the insured, 
if living, or, if deceased, to the person desig- 
nated as beneficiary (or if none survives, to 
the estate of the insured) all money, with- 
out interest, paid as premiums on such con- 
tract or policy for any period subsequent to 
2 years after the date such fraud induced the 
Veterans’ Administration to issue, reinstate, 
or convert such insurance.” 

Src. 2. Section 307 of the World War Vet- 
erans’ Act, 1924, as amended (38 U. S. C. 
518), is hereby amended by changing the 
period at the end thereof to a colon and 
adding the following: “And provided fur- 
ther, That in any case in which a contract 
or policy of insurance is canceled or voided, 
after the date of enactment of this proviso, 
because of fraud, the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs is authorized and directed to 
refund to the insured, if living, or, if de- 
ceased, to the person designated as bene- 
ficiary (or if none survives, to the estate 
of the insured) all money, without interest, 
paid as premiums on such contract or policy 
for any period subsequent to 2 years after 
the date such fraud induced the Veterans’ 
Administration to issue, reinstate, or convert 
such insurance.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 2, line 7, after “insurance”, insert 
“less any dividends, loan, or other payment 
made to the insured under such contract or 
policy.” 

Page 2, line 22, after “insurance”, insert 
“less any dividends, loan, or other payment 
made to the insured under such contract or 
policy.” 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF 
NOGALES SANITATION PROJECT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2972) 
to authorize an agreement between the 
United States and Mexico for the joint 
operation and maintenance by the Inter- 
national Boundary and Water Commis- 
sion, United States and Mexico, of the 
Nogales sanitation project, and for other 
purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, an 
identical bill (S. 498) has passed the 
Senate and I ask unanimous consent that 
it be substituted for the House bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
State is authorized, notwithstanding any 
other provision of law and subject to the 
conditions provided in this act, to enter into 
an agreement with the appropriate official or 
Officials of the United Mexican States for the 
operation and maintenance by the Interna- 
tional Boundary and Water Commission, 
United States and Mexico, of the Nogales 
sanitation project, located at Nogales, Ariz., 
and Nogales, Sonora, Mexico, heretofore con- 
structed by the said Commission, which 
agreement shall contain such provisions re- 
lating to a division between the two Gov- 
ernments of the costs of such operation and 
maintenance, or of the work involved therein, 
as may be recommended by said Commission 
and approved by the Government of Mexico 
and by the Secretary of State on behalf of 
the Government of the United States: Pro- 
vided, That no such agreement shall be en- 
tered into until the governing body of the 
city of Nogales, Ariz., has given assurances 
satisfactory to the Secretary of State that it 
will, so long as such agreement remains in 
force, contribute an equitable proportion, as 
determined by the United States section of 
said Commission, subject to the approval of 
the Secretary of State, of the costs of such 
operation and maintenance allocated to the 
United States. 

Sec. 2. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated to the United States section, Inter- 
national Boundary and Water Commission, 
United States and Mexico, such sums as may 
be necessary to defray such costs as may ac- 
crue to the United States arising out of any 
such agreement for the operation and main- 
tenance of such project: Provided, That 
funds heretofore appropriated to the Depart- 


ment of State under the heading Interna- 


tional Boundary and Water Commission, 
United States and Mexico,” shall be available 
for expenditure for the purposes of this act: 
Provided further, That any moneys received 
from the United Mexican States under the 
terms of any such agreement shall be avail- 
able for expenditure in connection with any 
appropriations which may be available or 
which may be made for the purposes of this 
act: And provided further, That moneys re- 
ceived from the city of Nogales, Ariz., pur- 
suant to the provisions of this act shall be 
available for expenditure in connection with 
any appropriations which may be available 
or which may be made available for the pur- 
poses of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time and 
passed. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 2972) was 
laid on the table. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CONTINUATION OF EMERGENCY 
POWERS RELATING TO MILITARY 
TRAFFIC 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1981) to 
continue in effect certain provisions of 
section 6 of the act of February 4, 1887, 
as amended, relating to military traffic 
in time of war or threatened war, for 
the duration of the national emergency 
proclaimed December 16, 1950, and 6 
months thereafter, or until such earlier 
date as may be established by concur- 
rent resolution of Congress. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions of 
the eighth paragraph (designated “Military 
traffic in time of war") of section 6 of the 
act of February 4, 1887 (ch. 104, 24 Stat. 
380), as that section was amended by sec- 
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tion 2 of the act of June 29, 1906 (ch. 3591, 
34 Stat. 586), as amended, and as extended 
by section 1 (a) (24), Emergency Powers 
Continuation Act (Public Law 450, 82d 
Cong.) shall remain in full force and effect 
until 6 months after the termination of the 
national emergency proclaimed by the Presi- 
dent on December 16, 1950 (Proclamation 
2914, 3 C: F. R. 71), or until such earlier 
date as the Congress by concurrent resolu- 
tion declares that it is no longer necessary 
to exercise the powers continued in force 
and effect by this act, notwithstanding any 
limitation by reference to war or threatened 
war of the time during which the powers and 
authorizations therein granted may be exer- 
cised. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


AMENDING SECTIONS 502 (1) AND 
507 OF THE FEDERAL FOOD, DRUG, 
AND COSMETIC ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5016) 
to amend sections 502 (1) and 507 of 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act in order to identify the drug known 
as aureomycin by its chemical name, 
chlortetracycline. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 502 (1) 
of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act (21 U. S. C., sec. 352 (1)) is amended 
by striking out “aureomycin” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “chlortetracycline.” 

Sec. 2. (a) The heading of section 507 of 
such act (21 U. S. C., sec. 357) is amended 
by striking out “aureomycin” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “chlortetracycline.” 

(b) The first sentence of subsection (a) 
of such section 507 is amended by striking 
out “aureomycin” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “chlortetracycline.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table, 


RECLAMATION PROJECT ACT OF 
1939 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4153) 
to extend the benefits of certain provi- 
sions of the Reclamation Project Act of 
1939 to the Arch Hurley Conservancy 
District, Tucumcari reclamation project, 
New Mexico. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, an 
identical bill, S. 1433, has passed the Sen- 
ate; therefore I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate bill (S. 1433) be sub- 
stituted for the House bill. 

5 The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
III. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized to extend the 
benefits of subsection (b), section 7, of the 
Reclamation Project Act of 1939, to the Arch 
Hurley conservancy district, New Mexico, 
notwithstanding the existence of a repay- 
ment contract entered into by that district 
under the Federal reclamation laws (act of 
June 17, 1902, 32 Stat. 388, and acts amenda- 
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tory thereof or supplementary thereto) prior 
to August 4, 1939, The Secretary is further 
authorized, upon concurrence of the Arch 
Hurley conservancy district, to amend its 
existing repayment contract to carry out the 
purposes of this act. The authority herein 
conferred upon the Secretary shall be exer- 
cised only upon condition that the Arch 
Hurley conservancy district obligate itself 
to take over the care, operation, and main- 
tenance of such project works as the Secre- 
tary may designate at its own expense and 
without further obligation on the part of 
the United States. Any development period 
for the Arch Hurley conservancy district 
fixed pursuant to the authority herein con- 
ferred shall terminate not later than the 
year 1958, and the district’s charge for cal- 
endar year 1953 shall be added to and paid 
with the district's contract obligation. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 4153) was 
laid on the table. ; 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT FOR THE 
TRUST TERRITORY OF THE PA- 
CIFIC ISLANDS 


The Clerk called Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 6 to provide for a continuance 
of civil government for the Trust Ter- 
ritory of the Pacific Islands. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
this bill would authorize an appropria- 
tion of not to exceed $7,500,000 to carry 
out its purposes, which is entirely too 
large an amount to be considered in con- 
nection with a bill on the Consent Cal- 
endar; I therefore ask unanimous con- 
sent that this Senate joint resolution be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection, 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY YEAR OF 
FARM DEMONSTRATION WORK 


The Clerk called House Joint Resolu- 
tion 161 authorizing and requesting the 
President to designate 1953 as the 50th 
Anniversary Year of Farm Demonstra- 
tion Work. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the House joint resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Whereas the first farmer-conducted farm 
demonstration of the use of scientific re- 
search in farming as an educational tool for 
improving farming was inaugurated under 
the auspices of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Terrell, Tex., on Feb- 
ruary 26, 1903; and 

Whereas this educational method employ- 
ing the principle of “learning by doing” is 
an expression of the procedures of de- 
mocracy wherein the individual puts forth 
his efforts voluntarily to learn the practical 
use of new ideas for the benefit of himself 
and his neighbors; and 

Whereas the State of Texas is erecting with 
suitable ceremonies a memorial marker of 
this historical event at the Walter C. Porter 
farm, Terrell, Tex., scene of the first farm- 
er-conducted farm demonstration, and the 
cooperative extension services of the various 
States and Territories of the United States 
are observing the inauguration of this basic 
principle of their farm educational service; 
and 

Whereas the Smith-Lever Act, establish- 
ing the cooperative extension service and 
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embodying the principles of teaching the in- 
terpretation of science in terms of practical 
farming as developed and extended by the 
late Seaman A. Knapp and his associates, 
has assisted American agriculture in at- 
taining a worldwide reputation for produce 
tivity and efficiency: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, etc., That the President of the 
United States is authorized and requested 
to designate the year 1953 as the Fiftieth 
Anniversary Year of Farm Demonstration 
Work, and to call upon the people through- 
out the United States to observe such year 
with appropriate ceremonies, memorials, and. 
events. 


The House joint resolution was ordered 
to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and 
2 — to reconsider was laid on the 

2. 


* 


CREATE CORREGIDOR BATAAN 
MEMORIAL COMMISSION 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4167) 
to create a Commission to be known as 
the Corregidor Bataan Memorial Com- 
mission. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President of 
the United States, within 90 days from the 
passage of this act, shall appoint, and he is 
hereby empowered to appoint, a Commission 
to be known as the Corregidor Bataan Me- 
morial Commission, to be composed of 9 
members, 3 of whom shall be Members of 
the Senate of the United States, 3 of whom 
shall be Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and 3 of whom shall be other 
citizens of the United States of America; 
said Commission to be appointed for a term 
of 4 years and to serve without salary. Said 
Commission shall be authorized by the Presi- 
dent to cooperate and communicate directly 
with any similar agency which may be ap- 
pointed in the Republic of the Philippines 
in a study for the survey, location, and erec- 
tion on Corregidor Island of a replica of 
the Statue of Liberty and the use of Cor- 
regidor Island as a memorial to the Philip- 
pine and American soldiers, sailors, and ma- 
rines who lost their lives while serving in 
the Philippines during World War II. 

Said Commission may cooperate with any 
such agency in the Republic of the Philip- 
pines in the study of specifications, esti- 
mates, and plans for the financing of a 
replica of the Statue of Liberty on Corregidor 
Island. 

Such Commission shall not later than 1 
year after its appointment, report to the 
President of the Untied States the extent 
and results of its activities and its resolu- 
tions relative to such an erection of a replica 
of the Statue of Liberty on Corregidor Island, 
and the President shall transmit such report 
to the Congress of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CHANGE THE NAME OF THE APPO- 
MATTOX COURT HOUSE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4024) 
to change the name of the Appomattox 
Court House National Historical Monu- 
ment to the “Appomattox Court House 
National Historical Park.” 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc, That the historical 
site known as the “Appomattox Court House 
National Historical Monument,” located near 
Appomattox, Va., shall hereafter be known 
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and designated as the “Appomattox Court 
House National Historical Park.” Any law, 
regulation, document, or record of the United 
States in which such site is designated or 
referred to by the name of the “Appomattox 
Court House National Historical Monument” 
shall be held and considered to refer to such 
site by the name of the “Appomattox Court 
House National Historical Park.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS TO COMPLETE 
INTERNATIONAL PEACE GAR- 
DEN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3986) 
to authorize the appropriation of addi- 
tional funds to complete the Interna- 
tional Peace Garden, North Dakota. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that this bill may 
be passed over without prejudice. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

‘There was no objection. 


GRANT EASEMENTS FOR RIGHT-OF- 
WAY ALONG CHESAPEAKE AND 
OHIO CANAL 


‘The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5804) 
to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to grant easements for rights-of- 
way through, over, and under the park- 
way land along the line of the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal, and to authorize 
an exchange of lands with other Federal 
departments and agencies, and for other 
purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of 
‘the Interior is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to grant perpetual easements, sub- 
ject to such reasonable conditions as are 
necessary for the protection of the Federal 
interests, for rights-of-way through, over, or 
under the parkway lands along the line of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal, now or 
hereafter acquired, for the purposes of elec- 
tric, telephone, and telegraph lines or con- 
duits, gas, oil, and water pipelines, tunnels, 
and water conduits, or for other utility pur- 
poses incident to industrial, commercial, or 
agricultural use, or to the supply of water 
for domestic, public, or any other beneficial 
use, where it is intended to use such rights- 
of-way for any one or more of the purposes 
hereinabove named. - 

SEC. 2. No part of said easements shall be 
used for any other than the purposes for 
which they are granted, and in the event of 
any breach of this restriction, or in the event 
of any failure to observe the conditions in 
said easements, either of which shall con- 
tinue for a period of 90 days after notice 
thereof, or in the event the said easement is 
abandoned for the purposes granted, the 
entire interest herein authorized to be 
granted shall, upon a declaration to that 
effect by the Secretary of the Interior, re- 
vert to the United States. 

Sec, 3. The Secretary of the Interior shall 
cause an appraisal to be made of the fair 
market value of the said easements, includ- 
ing the resulting damage, if any, to the resi- 
due of the parkway lands, which appraisal, 
after approval by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, shall be paid in cash by the grantees 
requesting the easement as the consideration 
for said easements when granted by the 
United States. 
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Sec.4. The Secretary of the Interior is 
further authorized, in his discretion, to grant 
perpetual easements, subject to such condi- 
tions as are necessary for the protection of 
the Federal interest, for rights-of-way 
through, over, or under the parkway lands 
along the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal, now 
or hereafter acquired, for railroad tracks or 
for other utility purposes: Provided, That 
such easements may be granted in exchange 
for the relinquishment of existing easements 
across land now or hereafter in Federal own- 
ership within the parkway: Provided jur- 
ther, That the Secretary may cause an ap- 
praisal to be made of the value of such ease- 
ments and may require payment to be made 
by the grantee as provided in section 3 of 
this act: Provided further, That no part of 
said easements shall be used for any other 
than the purposes for which they are grant- 
ed, and in the event of any breach of this 
restriction, or in the event of any failure to 
observe the conditions in said easements, 
either of which shall continue for a period 
of 90 days after notice thereof, or in the 
event the said easement is abandoned for 
the p granted, the entire interest 
herein authorized to be granted, upon a dec- 
laration to that effect by the Secretary, 
shall revert to the United States. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary of the Interior is 
hereby authorized, in his discretion, when 
in the best interest of the United States, to 
convey, at the fair market value, to counties 
and municipalities for roads, streets, high- 
ways, or other municipal facilities, by proper 
deed or instrument, any lands or interests 
in lands of the United States within the 
parkway along the line of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Canal, under the jurisdiction of 
the Department of the Interior and located 
within the boundaries of such county or mu- 
nicipality, which are not needed for park- 
way purposes, but not to the extent of sever- 
ing in any manner the continuity of the 
parkway lands from Great Falls to and in- 
cluding the city of Cumberland, Md. 

Sze. 6. The Secretary of the Interior, and 
the heads of other departments and agen- 
cies of the Federal Government administer- 
ing lands along or adjacent to the line of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal, are hereby 
authorized, for the purpose of facilitating 
the development, administration, and main- 
tenance of said parkway, to transfer juris- 
diction between their respective depart- 
ments and agencies over such portions of 
the lands under their respective jurisdictions 
along or adjacent to the line of said canal as 
are surplus to their respective needs, with- 
out reimbursement, and under such condi- 
tions as may be mutually agreed upon by 
the Secretary of the Interior and the head 
of the other department or agency con- 
cerned; and such transfer of jurisdiction by 
any department or agency of the Federal 
Government in possession of such lands is 
hereby authorized. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AMEND THE MINERAL LEASING 
LAWS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5664) 
to amend the mineral leasing laws with 
respect to their application in the case of 
Pipelines passing through the public do- 
main. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that this bill may 
be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection, 
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AUTHORIZING LAND IN GETTYS- 
BURG FOR SCHOOL PURPOSES 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 630) to 
authorize the conveyance for public- 
school purposes of certain Federal land 
in Gettysburg National Military Park, 
and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is hereby authorized to have 
competent and disinterested appraisals made 
as to the value of not more than 23 acres 
of land in Gettysburg National Military Park, 
in the State of Pennsylvania, such land lying 
generally between East Confederate Avenue 
and Wainwright Avenue, and being situated 
adjacent to the present high-school prop- 
erty in that area. Upon the basis of such 
appraisals, the Secretary is authorized to 
convey such property for public-school pur- 
poses to the State of Pennsylvania, or the 
appropriate local agency thereof, the con- 
veyance to be made in exchange for non- 
Federal land of approxim ely equal value, 
which land, upon acceptance by the United 
States, shall become a part of Gettysburg 
National Military Park. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PROVIDING USE OF TRIBAL FUNDS 
OF UTE MOUNTAIN TRIBE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5328) 
to provide for the use of the tribal funds 
of the Ute Mountain Tribe of the Ute 
Mountain Reservation, to authorize a per 
capita payment out of such funds, and 
for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
any other provisions of existing laws, the 
tribal funds now on deposit or hereafter de- 
posited in the United States Treasury to the 
credit of the Ute Mountain Tribe of the Ute 
Mountain Reservation, may be expended or 
advanced for such purposes and in a manner, 
including per capita payments, the purchase 
of lands or any interests therein or improve- 
ments thereon and water rights, as may be 
designated by the Ute Mountain Tribal Coun- 
cil and approved by the Secretary of the In- 
terior: Provided, That the purchase of tax- 
able lands under this authority shall not 
operate to remove such lands from the tax 
rolis: And provided further, That any funds 
advanced for loans by the tribe to individual 
Indians or associations of Indians shall be 
subject to regulations established for the 
making of loans from the revolving loan fund 
authorized by the act of June 18, 1934 (25 
U.S. C., sec. 470): And provided further, That 
no part of the funds authorized to be ex- 
pended or advanced by this section shail be 
paid or disbursed to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of any contract for 
services rendered or to be rendered or ex- 
penses in the preparation of any suit against 
the United States, 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 2, line 3, after the colon insert the 
following: “Provided further, That neither 
the transfer to the tribe of tribal funds, nor 
the distribution thereof to individual mem- 
bers of the tribe, as provided herein, from 
those funds consisting of compensation for 
lands acquired by the United States Govern- 
ment, shall be subject to Federal tax.” 

Page 2, lines 3 and 4, strike the words “Pro- 
vided jurther,” and insert in lieu thereof the 
words “And provided further.” 
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Page 2, line 8, strike the colon and insert 
a period in lieu thereof. 

Page 2, line 8, beginning with the word 
“And”, strike the balance of the bill and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following new sec- 
tion: 

“Sec. 2. No part of the funds authorized to 
be expended or advanced pursuant to section 
1 shall be paid or disbursed to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of any con- 
tract for services rendered or to be rendered 
or expenses in the preparation of any suit 
against the United States.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AMEND THE ARMY-NAVY MEDICAL 
SERVICES CORPS ACT OF 1947 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5509) 
to amend the Army-Navy Medical Serv- 
ices Corps Act of 1947 relating to the 
percent of colonels in the Medical Sery- 
ice Corps, Regular Army. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Army-Navy 
Medical Services Corps Act of 1947 (61 Stat. 
734), as amended, is hereby amended by 
deleting the proviso to section 101 and sub- 
stituting a period for the colon immediately 
preceding such proviso. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ELIMINATING CERTAIN LEGISLA- 
TION AGAINST INDIANS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1055) 
to terminate Federal discriminations 
against the Indians of Arizona. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the fact that there are insuffi- 
cient reports, I ask unanimous consent 
that this bill may be passed over without 
prejudice. 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, this has the support 
of the Department of the Interior. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Yes; but I feel 
at the present time I could not permit 
the bill to go through. 

Mr. PATTEN. The gentleman said 
there were insufficient reports. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. It says that the 
Department of the Interior “favors,” but 
there are no reports of the Bureau of the 


Budget. It is also lacking in other 
respects. 
Mr. PATTEN. Since there is no 


money involved, there would not be a 
budget report. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. That is true, but 
I must insist on my request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


CONVEY CERTAIN PROPERTY TO 
RUPERT, IDAHO 
The Clerk called the bill (S. 122) di- 
recting the conveyance: of certain prop- 
erty to the city of Rupert, Idaho. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc, That the Secretary 
of the Interior is authorized and directed 
to convey by quitclaim deed, without con- 
sideration, to the city of Rupert, Idaho, all 
right, title, and interest of the United States 
in and te the lands described in section 2 
of this act: Provided, That such conveyance 
shall be subject to the continued use, with- 
out payment of ground or other rental 
therefor, of the improvements and necessary 
land presently used for veterans’ temporary 
housing project IDA-V—-10147, for so long as 
they may be needed under the contract be- 
tween the city of Rupert and the United 
States for such project, it being understood 
that the rights and obligations of the United 
States and the city of Rupert under said con- 
tract shall not be in any way affected by 
such transfer: And provided further, 
That such conveyance shall be considered a 
purchase of said land for the purpose of, 
and as having been made within any time 
limitation prescribed in section 601 (b) of 
Public Law 849, 76th Congress, as amended: 
Provided further, That said lands shall be 
used for public purposes only. 

Sec. 2. The lands referred to in the first 
section of this act are more fully described 
as follows: 

TRACT 1 


Beginning at a point which is twenty-eight 
and seven-tenths feet north eighty-nine de- 
grees fifty-four minutes east and one thou- 
sand one hundred and eighty feet north no 
degrees six minutes west of the quarter sec- 
tion corner of sections 20 and 29, township 9 
south, range 24 east, Boise Meridian, Idaho, 
thence north eighty-nine degrees fifty-four 
minutes east seven hundred and ten feet; 
thence north no degrees six minutes west 
one hundred and thirty-nine and eight- 
tenths feet; thence south eighty-nine de- 
grees fifty-four minutes west seven hundred 
and ten feet; thence south no degrees six 
minutes east one hundred thirty-nine and 
eight-tenths feet to the point of beginning; 
containing two and twenty-eight one-hun- 
dredths acres, more or less, 


TRACT 2 


Beginning at a point which is one thou- 
sand one hundred seventy-nine and five- 
tenths feet north no degrees six minutes 
east and forty-three and four-tenths feet 
south eighty-nine degrees fifty-four minutes 
west of the section corner of sections 20, 21, 
28, and 29, township 9 south, range 24 east, 
Boise Meridian, Idaho; thence south eighty- 
nine degrees fifty-four minutes west nine 
hundred and ten feet; thence north no de- 
grees six minutes east one hundred thirty- 
nine and seventy-five one-hundredths feet; 
thence north eighty-nine degrees fifty-four 
minutes east nine hundred and ten feet; 
thence south no degrees six minutes west 
one hundred thirty-nine and seventy-five 
one-hundredths feet to the point of begin- 
ning; containing two and ninety-two one- 
hundredths acres, more or less, 


TRACT 3 


Beginning at a point which is forty feet 
south no degrees three minutes east and one 
thousand one hundred ninety-one and 
three-tenths feet south eighty-nine degrees 
fifty-four minutes west of the quarter sec- 
tion corner of sections 20 and 29, township 9 
south, range 24 east, Boise Meridian, Idaho; 
thence south no degrees four minutes east 
two thousand five hundred seventy-nine and 
two-tenths feet; thence south eighty-nine 
degrees fifty-six minutes west seventy-five 
feet; thence north no degrees four minutes 
east two thousand five hundred seventy-nine 
and two-tenths feet; thence north eighty- 
nine degrees fifty-four minutes east seventy- 
five feet to the point of beginning; contain- 
ing four and forty-four one-hundredths 
acres, more or less. The conveyance of this 
tract shall be subject to the right of the 
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Minidoka irrigation district to pump and 

use the water collected in the drain located 

on the tract, and shall be conditioned upon 

the release of the United States from all 

eee for the maintenance of said 
ain. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


CERTIFICATE OF COMPETENCY FOR 
INDIANS IN CERTAIN CASES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4985) 
to provide a decree of competency for 
United States Indians in certain cases. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
contains several important changes in 
basic Indian legislation, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill may be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the reduest of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


CONSOLIDATING THE PARKER DAM 
POWER PROJECT AND THE DAVIS 
DAM PROJECT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3598) 
to consolidate the Parker Dam power 
project and the Davis Dam project. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? ' 

There was no objection. 


CROW TRIBE OF INDIANS 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. 
Res. 315) requesting the Secretary of the 
Interior to negotiate a fair and just 
settlement with the Crow Tribe of In- 
dians for the use of tribal property in 
construction of the Hardin project. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the reso- 
lution? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Reserving the 
right to object, Mr. Speaker, there are 
no departmental reports. Further, it 
would appear that there is great dispute 
as to just what this resolution would 
do, whether or not it would cost $10,060 
or $1,500,000. Therefore, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the resolution be 
passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. D'EWART. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, this is simply a 
House resolution, it is not an act of Con- 
gress. It is merely a resolution stating 
that it is the sense of the Congress that 
the Department of the Interior enter into 
negotiations with this tribe. No appro- 
priation is needed until the recommen- 
dations of the Secretary come back to 
the Congress, and then it will take future 
legislation. This is simply a request that 
the Secretary proceed with the negotia- 
tions and reach a fair and equitable set- 
tlement with these Indians, and then re- 
port back to the Congress. It is nothing 
more. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. May I say to the 
gentleman, that in 1950 the Federal 
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Power Commission reported that a pay- 
ment of $10,000 would be adequate to 
compensate the Indians for any liabili- 
ties. The Bureau of Indian Affairs made 
another investigation and offered the In- 
dians $1,500,000, which the Indians re- 
fused. Now, do I understand the gentle- 
man to say that, if this resolution is 
agreed to, those discrepancies will be 
ironed out and a complete report made 
to the Congress? 

Mr. DEWART. The report will come 
to the Congress of any negotiations that 
are entered into. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I withdraw my 
request, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the reso- 
lution? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 


Whereas the Hardin unit of the Missouri 
Basin project was authorized for construc- 
tion by the Bureau of Reclamatfn under 
section 9 (c) of the act of December 22, 
1944 (58 Stat. 887); and 

Whereas section 8 of the act of June 4, 
1920 (41 Stat. 751. 753), provides that No 
additional irrigation system shall be estab- 
lished or constructed by the Government for 
the irrigation of Indian lands on the Crow 
Reservation until the consent of the tribal 
council thereto has been obtained.”; and 

Whereas section 9 of the act of June 28, 
1946 (60 Stat. 333, 336), provides that “No 
further construction work on the Crow In- 
dian Reservation shall be undertaken by the 
United States without the prior consent of 
(1) the Crow Tribe, (2) the irrigation dis- 
_trict or districts affected, and (3) the Con- 
gress Of the United States * * *. The con- 
sent of the Crow Tribe shall be obtained by 
a majority vote of, the general council of the 
tribe expressed at a duly convened meet- 
ing * +e.: and 

Whereas the Federal Power Commission in 
a report entitled “Report on Crow Indian 
Tribal Lands Required for Proposed Yeliow- 
tail Dam and Reservoir Project of the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, Big Horn River, Mont.,” 
dated March 1950, made certain recommen- 
dations regarding settlement with the Crow 
Tribe for the use of their lands in con- 
nection with the project; and 

Whereas the Missouri River Investigation 
Staff, Billings Area Office, Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, in Report No. 107 entitled “Appraisal 
of the Interests of the Indians of the Crow 
Reservation, Mont., in the proposed taking 
for the Yellowtail unit of the Bureau of 
Reclamation,” dated August 1950, also make 
certain recommendations with regard to set- 
tlement with the Crow Tribe for the use 
of their lands in connection with the project; 
and 

Whereas the consent of the Congress has 
been given in the act of December 22, 1944, 
as cited; and 

Whereas the construction of the Hardin 
unit is necessary as an integral part of the 
Missouri Basin project; and 

Whereas the early construction of said 
project is urgently requested by the Legis- 
lative Assembly of the State of Montana and 
local people who would benefit directly by 
the irrigation water and hydroelectric power 
to be developed and made available by the 
project, as indicated in testimony before 
the Subcommittee on the Interior Depart- 
ment, House Appropriations Committee, 
March 1953: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the House 
of Representatives that the Secretary of the 
Interior is authorized, and he is requested 
to enter into negotiations with the Crow 
Tribe to the end that a fair and just settle- 
ment be concluded between the United 
States and the Crow Tribe for the use of 
tribal property in connection with the con- 
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struction, operation, and maintenance of the 


Hardin unit of the Missouri Basin project; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the In- 
terior is requested to report to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives not later 
than the opening day of the second session 
of the 83d Congress as to made in 
these negotiations, together with such rec- 
ommendations as he deems necessary to the 
early conclusion of a fair and just settle- 
ment. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 3, line 11, after “second”, insert “reg- 
ular.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The resolution was agreed to, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


amendment was 


AMENDING SECTION 47C OF THE 
NATIONAL DEFENSE ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6039) 
to amend section 47c of the National 
Defense Act. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 47c of the 
National Defense Act, as amended (10 
U. S. C. 383, 384, 385a, 386a, 387, 387a, 443), 
is further amended by changing the period 
at the end thereof to a semicolon and adding 
the following: “Provided further, That, to 
the extent provided in regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Army, military train- 
ing in the junior division, Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps, or military training at an 
educational institution conducted under sec- 
tion 55c of the National Defense Act, as 
amended (10 U. S. C. 1180, 1181), when 
either is received under the direction of an 
officer of the Army on active duty detailed 
to such institution as a professor of mili- 
tary science and tactics, or under the direc- 
tion of a retired or Reserve officer of the 
Army not on active duty employed by such 
institution as an instructor of military 
science and tactics with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Army, may be credited 
toward completion of the two academic years 
of service in the senior division, Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps, required for admis- 
sion to the advanced course of that division 
and for commutation of subsistence, as 
provided for herein, if the military training 
received is substantially equivalent to that 
for which credit is to be allowed.” 

Sec. 2. The act of September 8, 1916 (ch. 
478, 39 Stat. 853; 10 U. S. C. 388), is hereby 
repealed. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


MINING CLAIMS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6217) 
relating to mining claims located on land 
with respect to which a permit or lease 
has been issued, or an application or 
offer for permit or lease has been made, 
under the mineral-leasing laws, or known 
to be valuable for minerals subject to 
disposition under the mineral-leasing 
laws, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GAVIN. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 
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Mr. GAVIN. I withdraw my objec- 
tion, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 


FREEING CERTAIN TRIBES OF IN- 
DIANS FROM FEDERAL SUPERVI- 
SION 


The Clerk called the concurrent reso- 
lution (H. Con. Res. 108) expressing the 
sense of Congress that certain tribes of 
Indians should be freed from Federal su- 
pervision. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the concur- 
rent resolution? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Reserving the 
right to object, Mr. Speaker, I under- 
stand the author of this bill, the gentle- 
man from Wyoming [Mr. Harrison] is 


not present. Certain questions have 


arisen involving serious objection by the 
Osage Tribe of Indians to their inclusion 
in this bill. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. DEWART. I would be glad to try 
to answer any questions about this bill. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. It is my under- 
standing that the Osage Tribe of Indians 
of Oklahoma have practically unani- 
mously requested that it not be included 
in the measure and has asked to be heard 
by the committee on that point. I have 
no objection to freeing from Federal su- 
pervision all of the tribes that are willing 
to be freed from supervision, and are 
ready for it, but when a tribe states its 
official position through its tribal officers, 
that it is not ready and not willing to 
be freed from supervision, I think a hear- 
ing should be held to give them an op- 
portunity to be heard before they are 
freed. 

Mr. DEWART. Insofar as this is a 
concurrent resolution, only expressing 
the sense of the Congress, it is not an act, 
it does not take away any right from 
any Indians whatever. It is simply an 
expression of the sense of the Congress 
that we should end trusteeship and ward- 
ship. A resolution such as this has never 
been directed to the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. We think there should be a di- 
rective of the objective that we expect 
the Indian Affairs Bureau to follow in 
ending wardship and trusteeship. This 
is nothing more than an expression of 
the sense of the Congress that we should 
proceed toward that end. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I . understand 
that, sir. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that this resolution be passed over with- 
out prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, reserving the right to object. I did 
want to point out, as has been done, that 
this will give the Osage Indians the 
right to be heard. They will be heard, 
I can assure you of that. It is merely 
expressing a desire that we direct the 
Indian Bureau to look into some of the 
Indians who are ready to be heard and 
ready to be emancipated and so forth, 
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This would entitle the Osage Indians of 
the right to be heard. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I appreciate that, 
sir. I am 100 percent for the hearings. 
I am informed there are several dozen 
of them here right now wanting to be 
heard, and if this is passed over at this 
time and hearings could be set up within 
the next week or so, the matter might be 
resolved. 

At this time, I ask unanimous consent 
that the resolution be passed over. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I join the 
gentleman’s request that the resolution 
be passed over at this time. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the concur- 
rent resolution be passed over without 
prejudice at this time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. D’EWART. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent on behalf of my col- 
league, the gentleman from Wyoming 
[Mr. Harrison] that he may extend his 
remarks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, House Concurrent Resolution 
108 is intended as a directive from Con- 
gress to the Bureau of Indian Affairs to 
start working itself out of a job—which, 
after all, was the original intent when 
the Bureau was created. 

We all realize, Mr. Speaker, that our 
American Indians have needed help, and 
in some instances still need it, in pre- 
paring for their complete freedom from 
Federal supervision and wardship. Some 
tribes, in my opinion, now are ready for 
their freedom; others should be within a 
few years. 

My resolution calls upon the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs to withdraw from cer- 
tain States and to prepare to relinquish 
their supervision over certain other 
tribes. It also requests the Secretary of 
Interior to review all existing legislation 
dealing with Indians and to recommend 
necessary legislation to carry out the 
purposes of the resolution. 

It always has been the intent, Mr. 
Speaker, for the Federal Government to 
help the American Indians become self- 
supporting and ultimately free and equal 
citizens. This intent was reflected by 
the Secretary of Interior’s annual report 
of more than a half century ago. This 
particular report for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1898, had this to say: 

The policy heretofore inaugurated of ex- 
tending to the Indians every facility tending 
to make them an independent and self- 
supporting class has been continued. The 
acceptance by many Indians of the oppor- 
tunities thus presented to put themselves 
in a position to acquire a knowledge of 
farming, the trades, and other useful occu- 
pations, by means of which they can compete 
with the white man, has proven the wisdom 
of such a course. 


Despite this repeatedly declared in- 
tent, Mr. Speaker, Federal supervision 
over the American Indians has continued 


to become more complex, more expen- 
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sive, and the restrictions more stringent 
through the years, 

As an example, the number of Indians 
under Federal guardianship in 1844 was 
reported to be 168,909. By 1900 the 
figure had risen to 270,544, and the next 
half century saw the number increase 
to 404,787 by 1950. A much larger in- 
crease, proportionately, was seen in the 
number of Bureau of Indian Affairs em- 
ployees during the same period. In 1864 
the Bureau listed only 97 employees; in 
1951 the figure was 12,663. 

Expenditures in connection with In- 
dian Affairs have expanded tremendous- 
ly. In 1800, records show, just $31 was 
devoted to the purpose. In 1850 the 
total was $1,665,802; in 1900, $10,175,107; 
in 1950, $62,139,983. In 1951 Indian Bu- 
reau expenditures amounted to $74,- 
707,320. 

Adding up the annual totals of Indian 
Bureau spending, money authorizations 
and actual expenditures for Indian pur- 
poses from 1789 through 1951 aggregated 
$1,934,926,775. With the 1952 figure in- 
cluded, the grand total would be at least 
$2 billion. That's a lot of money, Mr. 
Speaker, for a Federal agency which was 
supposed to be working itself out of work 
through the years. And the grand total 
is exclusive of some $100 million paid out 
in Indian claims resulting from treaty 
agreements and other sources. 

Never, so far as I have been able to 
learn, has the Congress issued a directive 
to the Bureau of Indian Affairs to begin 
going out of business in an orderly man- 
ner. Numerous bills have been intro- 
duced varying in language from mild 
requests to free the Indians to outright 
abolition of the Bureau. But none of 
them, so far as I know, have been enacted 
by Congress. 

I believe it is time to make a concrete 
start toward the consistent intent that 
the Indian Bureau supervision over its 
wards be diminished, I do not believe 
that any such start will be made until 
Congress directs it. That is the whole 
purpose of my resolution, which I hope 
will receive speedy and favorable action. 


EASTERN OKLAHOMA AGRICUL- 
TURAL AND MECHANICAL COL- 
LEGE 


The Clerk called the next bill (H. R. 
1797) to provide for the conveyance of 
certain land to the State of Oklahoma 
for the use and benefit of the Eastern 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College at Wilburton, Okla., and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that this 
bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. That completes the 
call of the eligible bills on the consent 
calendar. 

— o 
SECOND INDEPENDENT. OFFICES 
APPROPRIATION ACT, 1954 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H. R. 
5690) making appropriations for addi- 
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tional independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agen- 
cies, and offices, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1954, and for other pur- 
poses, and ask unanimous consent that 
the statement of the managers on the 
part of the House be read in lieu of the 
report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. | Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? f 

There was no objection. ET 

The Clerk read the statement. 

By unanimous consent (at the request 
of Mr. PHILLIPS), the further reading of 
the statement was dispensed with. 

Mr. PHILLIPS submitted the following 
conference report and statement: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT, No. 882) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Eouses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R, 
5690) making appropriations for addi- 
tional independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agencies, 
and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1954, and for other purposes, having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 2, 7 and 8. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 4, 5, 6, 10, 12, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 
20, 21, 22, 23, 27, 28, 29, 30 and 31, and agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: “$2,564,130”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 26: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 26, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: “$17,500,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in 
disagreement amendments numbered 3, 9, 
11, 13, 24 and 25. 

JOHN PHILLIPs, 
Norris COTTON, 
CHARLES R. JONAS, 
OTTO KRUEGER, 
JOHN TABER, 
ALBERT THOMAS, 
GEORGE ANDREWS, 
SIDNEY R. YATES, 

' CLARENCE CANNON, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
HOMER FERGUSON, 
STYLES BRIDGES, 
Guy CORDON, 
BOURKE B. HICKENLOOPER, 
BURNET R. MAYBANK, 
LISTER HILL, 
ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 
The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of 


the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5690) making 


appropriations for additional independent 
executive bureaus, boards, commissions, cor- 
porations, agencies, and offices, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1954, and for other 
purposes, submit the following statement 
in explanation of the effect of the action 
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agreed upon and recommended in the accom- 
panying conference report as to each of such 
amendments, namely: 


ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 
Operating expenses 


Amendment No. 1—Expenses of travel: Au- 
thorizes the use of $2,564,130 for this pur- 
pose, instead of $2,389,130 as proposed by the 
House and $2,739,130 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 2—Increase in rental 
charges: Strikes out the language proposed 
by the Senate that no part of the appropria- 
tion for the Atomic Energy Commission shall 
be used to raise the rents or other charges 
of present occupants, pending sale or other 
disposition of housing owned by the Atomic 
Energy Commission, above tbe levels of June 
1, 1953. 

Plant and equipment 


Amendment No. 3—Purchase of automo- 
biles: Reported in disagreement. 

Amendments Nos. 4, 5, and 6: Strike out 
the language proposed by the House provid- 
ing for research and development for a single 
atomic power reactor and insert language 
proposed by the Senate for more than one 
such reactor. In this connection, it is the 
intent of the committee of conference to pro- 
vide for development of a single large reactor 
in this field, but that several small ones may 
also be started if such is determined to be 
necessary. 

Amendment No. 7: Strikes out language 
proposed by the Senate to limit the require- 
ment of funds that must be available to 
meet the currently estimated cost at the 
start of such construction. 

Amendment No. 8: Strikes out the pro- 
vision of the Senate which would exempt 
projects for the alteration, extension, or im- 
provement of technical or production facili- 
ties from requirements of certain provisions 
of the bill. 

Amendment No. 9—Access roads: Reported 
in disagreement. In connection with the 
action to be recommended by the managers 
on the part of the House, the committee of 
conference adopts the language contained 
in the Senate report that it is not good 
legislative technique to allow funds in one 
bill that have been disallowed in another 
bill, and emphasizes that its action in this 
recommendation to take care of an urgent 
need is not to be taken as a precedent for 
future action. 

Amendment No. 10—Transfer of funds: 
Inserts the language of the Senate amend- 
ment authorizing the transfer of not to ex- 
ceed 5 per centum between appropriations 
to the Atomic Energy Commission. 
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Amendment No, 11: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment No. 12—Limitation on sala- 
ries: Strikes out the language of the House 
as proposed by the Senate in connection with 
the limitation on the salary of any employee 
of TVA in the District of Columbia. The 
committee of conference is in agreement that 
no salary in the District of Columbia for 
this agency should exceed $10,000, and that 
such a requirement shall be effective when- 
ever any position affected by this provision is 
no longer occupied by a present incumbent. 

Amendment No. 13—Resource develop- 
ment: Reported in disagreement. In con- 
nection with the amendment to be recom- 
mended by the managers on the part of the 
House, the conferees also have approved 
$500,000 for resource development earmarked 
for such purpose by the Senate from the 
appropriation of $188,371,000 for TVA con- 
tained in the bill. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


Amendment No. 14—General operating ex- 
penses: Authorizes the use of $3,200,000 for 
expenses of travel as proposed by the Sen- 
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ate, Instead of $2,675,720 as proposed by the 
House, 

Amendment No. 15—Medical administra- 
tion and miscellaneous operating expenses: 
Authorizes the use of $856,000 for expenses 
of travel as proposed by the Senate, instead 
of $753,800 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 16— Maintenance and op- 
eration of hospitals: Authorizes the use of 
$305,000 for expenses of travel as proposed by 
the Senate, instead of $270,000 as proposed 
by the House. 

Amendment No. 17—Maintenance and op- 
eration of domiciliary facilities: Authorizes 
the use of $4,800 for expenses of travel as 
proposed by the Senate, instead of $3,200 as 
proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 18—Out-patient care: Au- 
thorizes the use of $196,000 for expenses of 
travel of employees as proposed by the Sen- 
ate, instead of $190,140 as proposed by the 
House. 

Amendments Nos. 19, 20 and 21—Out-pa- 
tient dental care: Insert language as pro- 
posed by the Senate in connection with fee 
basis dental care; and strike out language as 
proposed by the Senate in connection with 
the time during which application for treat- 
ment must be made. In connection with 
the limitation on dental care, it is the un- 
derstanding of the conferees that Spanish- 
American War veterans will not be affected 
by this provision. It is also recommended 
that the legislative committee look into the 
matter of dental care early in the next ses- 
sion of the Congress. 

Amendment No. 22—Maintenance and op- 
eration of supply depots: Authorizes the use 
of $18,200 for expenses of travel as proposed 
by the Senate, instead of $13,000 as proposed 
by the House. 

Amendment No. 23—Readjustment bene- 
fits: Inserts language as proposed by the 
Senate exempting commitments for loans 
made by the Veterans Administration prior 
to September 1, 1953 from the provisions of 
the proviso pertaining to certain payments 
by the Veterans Administration. 

Amendment No. 24: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment No. 25—Hospital and domi- 
ciliary facilities: Reported in disagreement. 

Amendment No. 26— Hospital and domi- 
ciliary facilities: Appropriates $17,500,000, 
instead of $2,500,000 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate and $48,867,000 as proposed by the House, 
The amount recommended by the conferees 
will provide funds for planning for hospital 
construction at San Francisco, California, 
Topeka, Kansas, and Houston, Texas, will 
provide funds to get started on construction 
at these three projects, and enable VA to 
conduct a survey of the hospital construction 
program and the sites owned by them and 
report by February 1, 1954. 

Amendment No. 27: Strikes out provisions 
of the House, as proposed by the Senate, 
which require that funds be available to 
complete projects before commencing con- 
struction, and which establish limitations 
on the percentage of construction funds that 
may be used for planning. 

Amendment No. 28—Transfer of funds: In- 
serts language as proposed by the Senate 
limiting funds that may be transferred be- 
tween certain appropriations to not to exceed 
10 per centum of the appropriation so aug- 
mented. 

Amendment No. 29—Travel limitation: 
Strikes out language proposed by the House 
and inserts language proposed by the Senate, 
which excepts uncompensated officials of 
local boards and appeal boards of the Selec- 
tive Service System from travel limitations 
contained in the bill. 

Amendment No. 30—Limitation on funds 
available for personnel engaged in informa- 
tion, publicity, editorial, and similar work: 
Strikes out language proposed by the House 
to reduce personnel employed in this type of 
work, as proposed by the Senate, 
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Amendment No, 31: Corrects a section 
number. 
JOHN PHILLIPS, 
NORRIS COTTON, 
CHARLES R. JONAS, 
OTTO KRUEGER, 
JOHN TABER, 
ALBERT THOMAS, 
GEORGE ANDREWS, 
SIDNEY R. YATES, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, this 
conference report is on the second part 
of the Independent Offices appropria- 
tion bill. It comes back to you signed 
by the members of the conference com- 
mittee, and so far as I know without 
controversy. There were in it only 1 
or 2 points which I think should have 
explanation. The first has to do with an 
argument on the floor in connection with 
the change in the location of an office 
for the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
That has been resolved unanimously by 
taking the authority out of the Congress 
and placing it with the Bureau of Budg- 
et. This seemed to all of us, including 
the Members of both House and Senate, 
to be an adequate and satisfactory set- 
tlement. 

Then, in the item for the Veterans’ 
Administration the House put in some 
$46 million for the construction of 3 
NP hospitals, which the Congress had 
thought would be the conclusion of the 
broad program which was moving across 
the country. The Senate took it out, 
without prejudice to the idea, because 
the Senate had been informed that it 
would be impossible—I should say in- 
formed by the Veterans’ Administration 
that it would be impossible—to spend 
that much money in a year. In the 
conference we adjusted it to the amount 
of money which would actually be spent 
in fiscal year 1954, and added a Senate 
provision, with which we are completely 
in accord, that a review should be made 
of the hospital situation, to include an 
investigation of locations where the Vet- 
erans’ Administration owns land without 
a specific program that a hospital is to 
be built. The VA is to make a recom- 
mendation to the Congress by next 
February. 

The other controversial point, if I 
may call it that—it really was not con- 
troversial—was that just before we went 
into conference we had a request from 
the legislative Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs asking if we coulc widen the pro- 
visions regarding the out-patient dental 
care for veterans. I do not want to 
give the impression that cither the 
House or the Senate conferees were 
resistant to the idea. However, it was 
a very broad provision, and under the 
terms of the conference we could not 
take it up in the conference. We 
therefore have put in a statement that 
the provisions do not apply to the Span- 
ish War veterans; that appears on page 4 
of the report. Also, I have been in- 
structed by our conferees to take the 
matter up again with the legislative com- 
mittee to see if they will attempt to 
find out just what the situation is in 
the next 6 months. We will be very 
glad to see if we can help do something 
about it. To reopen the matter at this 
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time on points which had not been com- 
pletely heard and which in some in- 
stances were in contradiction to the tes- 
timony before House and Senate com- 
mittees, would not come under the rules 
of the conference, in spite of our sym- 
pathy with the situation which was laid 
before us. 

I know of no other questions which 
have been raised regarding the matters 
before us in conference. 

Mr. Speaker, to conserve time, I would 
suggest if there are any questions that 
they be asked now, and we shall try to 
answer them. 

I yield as much time as he may desire 
to the ranking Democratic Member, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. THoMas.] 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, there is 
no controversy in this matter. 

I yield such time as he may require to 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Secrest]. 

Mr. SECREST. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
was recommitted to provide for a com- 
plete study by the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee with respect to the requiring 
of financial statements by non-service- 
connected disabled veterans for admis- 
sion to hospitals, and many other phases 
of this question. 

I want to report to the House that our 
committee has met every weekday since 
that bill was recommitted. We heard 
the Veterans’ Administration on several 
days. We have heard all of the veter- 
ans’ organizations, the American Medi- 
cal Association, the American Dental 
Association, the American Psychiatric 
Association, and many other groups. 

We are attempting as best we can to 
secure every single bit of evidence and 
all facts with respect to the whole vet- 
erans’ program in order that the veteran 
may receive justice and in order that we 
may have a fair and sound veterans’ 
program understood by the people of 
this country. 

There is one phase of this bill which 
will have a very adverse eifect upon the 
veterans of the country—at least a 
great group of them. 

I think we should point out at this 
time that the rider affecting dental care 
will seriously affect many groups of vet- 
erans. In the first place the $23 million 
contained in this bill for the dental care 
of 20 million veterans is only 0.2 percent 
of the total amount of money the people 
of the United States will spend this year 
for dental care according to the testi- 
mony of the American Dental Associa- 
tion; in other words, the people of the 
United States will spend over $1 billion 
on their teeth, yet we of the Congress 
are appropriating only $23 million for 
20 million veterans. 

The attorney and Acting Adminis- 
trator of the Veterans’ Administration 
have told us that under the terms of 
this rider all Spanish-American veterans 
must be excluded. The committee in 
its report stated that it was not their 
intention to do this; and I am hopeful 
that the Veterans’ Administration will 
agree with the committee. You must 
remember that during the Spanish- 
American war there was not a single 
dentist in the service. How can a vet- 
eran who served in Cuba, in the Philip- 
pines, or in Florida come to the Veterans’ 
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- Administration and prove service con- 
nection for dental disability? 

„ Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SECREST. I yield. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The gentleman’s 
point is well taken regarding Spanish- 
American War veterans, but the point 
is—and in this we do not agree with the 
attorney for the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion—the point is that there is a special 
act for the Spanish-American veterans 
which entitles them to this dental care. 
To include them within the restrictions 
of the bill would be just as arbitrary as 
for the Veterans’ Administration to say 
that they are barred from it because of 
those restrictions, 

It seems to me that if there is any 
question, the gentleman’s committee 
could pass a very simple bill stating that 
under the provisions of H. R. 5690, the 
Spanish-American War Act was not af- 
fected. That could be brought out of 
the gentleman's committee tomorrow 
morning and would probably go through 
by unanimous consent. I am quite sure 
the Speaker would listen favorably to 
such a suggestion. 

Mr. SECREST. The committee has 
been doing everything it can. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. It would clarify the 
matter, although in my opinion it would 
not be needed. 

Mr. SECREST. I want to point out 
that 240,000 veterans of World War II 
and Korea have already been turned 
back as not entitled to dental treatment 
under the terms of the rider as inter- 
preted by the Veterans’ Administration. 
Under its interpretation of the rider in 
this appropriation bill at least 60 per- 
cent of the veterans will have to be 
denied dental treatment even though 
they have already been notified they are 
entitled to it. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The gentleman is 
partially correct in this way: Testimony 
before our committee and I presume it 
is the same before the gentleman’s com- 
mittee, is that whether or not they re- 
ceive treatment they would have to be 
reexamined, that is the greater part of 
them, When the gentleman says there 
are 20 million veterans who would be 
entitled to this, that includes every vet- 
eran, and certainly there has been no 
testimony before any congressional 
committee that all of these veterans are 
entitled to treatment in non-service- 
connected cases, and have their teeth 
taken care of. 

Mr. SECREST. Only service- con- 
nected cases are entitled to dental care; 
no non-service-connected case can get 
dental care. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Also the term “serv- 
ice-connected” is subject to various in- 
terpretations, in relation to dental care, 
and the gentleman’s committee is work- 
ing on that. I think it would be a little 
difficult to reopen the whole question of 
dental care here. That is one subject 
upon which every one of the veterans’ 
organizations, as well as individuals and 
groups coming before the Appropriations 
Committee, have suggested there should 
be a revision of the policy of dental 
treatment. 

I thank the gentleman for his state- 
ment; I think it was valuable, 
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Mr. SECREST. Our committee is 
doing everything it can with respect to 
this whole question of dental care and 
is most earnestly concerned to bring out 
a recommendation which will satisfac- 
torily settle this problem. But I do feel 
that under this rider many veterans will 
be denied dental treatment who are de- 
serving of it. The conferees should 
have taken the matter up further and 
dealt with it more equitably in this par- 
ticular section of the bill. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentlewoman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS]. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I believe the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs will report out a bill which 
will be fair, and I think I can speak 
for all members of that committee. 
There are certain inequities that will 
take place, certain things that the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Appropriations 
do not realize will take place, under this 
amendment. I hope the membership 
will help us report a bill out very 
quickly, as a matter of fact before the 
session ends, that will do some sort of 
justice to these people who will be barred 
from having their dental work cared for, 
especially those with service connection. 
I understand the Spanish American War 
veterans will be taken care of under some 
other provision. Is that the idea of the 
Veterans’ Administration? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Yes, the gentlewoman 
is correct. We believe that they have an 
act of their own and are not affected by 
the terms of this bill. If there is any 
question regarding that, a simple clari- 
fication bill passed by the gentlewo- 
man’s committee will help the matter. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. As a member 
of the hospital subcommittee, I heard the 
General Counsel testify last week that 
there might be some doubt as to whether 
the Spanish-American War veterans 
would be entitled to dental treatment as 
a result of this rider. I am planning 
to introduce a bill today or tomorrow 
which would specifically permit the 
Spanish-American War veterans to re- 
ceive this dental treatment, regardless 
of the conditions of this bill. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
think we should act on it very quickly. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. May I say and rec- 
ommend very strongly that the gentle- 
woman not attempt to put in that bill 
anything else but the Spanish-American 
War veterans, because when you come to 
these other categories you have entered 
into the broad field of just exactly how 
much out-patient dental care shall be 
given to people and what the justifica- 
tion is for that. I have been instructed 
by the conferees on our side to write 
the gentlewoman’s committee and sug- 
gest that that is a matter for investiga- 
tion by both her committee and my own 
during the next 6 months, then reviewed 
with the idea of action when the House 
reconvenes in January. That is the 
quickest way it can be done, and that is 
the most satisfactory. 
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Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
may say to the gentleman that I think a 
bill could be passed out of our committee 
quickly and it would save the Govern- 
ment a good deal of money because many 
cases will be gone over and rerated. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. As the gentlewoman 
well knows almost if not all of the cases 
will have to be gone over again because 
the Dental Service in the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration testified that they cannot 
take these examinations which have been 
made months and years before in order 
to decide on the individual cases. They 
must examine again. I think probably 
that is lost already, so we are in no 
further danger of losing. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. If 
the gentleman will read the testimony in 
our hearings he will find a good deal of 
time can be eliminated under certain 
conditions. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I will be very happy 
to read the hearings. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
thank the gentleman. I was pleased that 
the conferees placed back in the bill a 
part of the funds for hospital construc- 
tion. However, I fear very much that the 
$300 million deferment for compensation 
and pension payments was most unwise. 
Those payments are statutory and 
should not be deferred. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Yates]. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to take this time in order to clear up 
some of the confusion that has arisen 
as a result of the action of the con- 
ferees in connection with the public- 
housing appropriation a matter which is 
not technically a part of this appropria- 
tion but will come up later in the week 
and which was a subject of discussion by 
the conferees. 

Members of Congress have the impres- 
sion that the 20,000 units agreed upon 
by the conferees is comparable to the 
35,000 figure that was in the conference 
report last year and became a part of 
the Independent Offices Act of 1953. 
That is not true. The units in the con- 
ference report are to be taken from the 
backlog of 60,000 units to be constructed 
by the Public Housing Administration 
without new units being authorized for 
the backlog for replacements. 

When the bill left this House the en- 
tire backlog under legal contract could 
be constructed. As a result of what the 
conferees did, in my opinion, the PHA 
can build only 20,000 units. Thus there 
has been lost the authorization for con- 
struction of 40,000 units which would 
have been constructed if the 20,000 limi- 
tation were not placed in the conference 
report. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I might 
respectfully say to my colleague from 
Illinois that that matter is not before 
us today, and I think we would only con- 
fuse the issue if we bring up what is a 
controversial issue at the time. We are 
talking about a noncontroversial bill 
which contains nothing of that sort in 
it. I do not agree with the gentleman; 
I think quite the opposite. Instead of 
losing, they are gaining 10,000 houses. 
I would be very glad to discuss it with 
him further when the conference report 
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comes up, which I think will be to- 
morrow. 

Mr. YATES. I was going to say to the 
gentleman there is no controversy on this 
appropriation conference report, but in- 
asmuch as housing is technically a part 
of the purview of the Independent Of- 
fices Subcommittee, and in view of the 
fact that it was discussed at the same 
time this conference report was, and in 
view of the further fact that many Mem- 
bers have asked me what happened on 
housing, who seemed to have a wrong 
impression of what happened, I take this 
time in order to make my position clear. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I am sure if they feit 
the way the gentleman stated it, it was a 
wrong position on the part of the people 
he was talking about. 

I would like to take a minute or two 
to give some figures which I will ask per- 
mission to put in the Recorp at this 
point: 


Comparative amounts for the Ist and 2d 
independent offices appropriation bills, 
1954 


Ist independ- 2d independ- 


ent offices ent offices 
Budget estimate $1, 172, 444, 190 88, 455, 758, 664 
Revised budget estimate.. 888, 384| 5, 611, 788, 664 
House amount 451, 020, 493) 5, 284, 369, 664 
Senate amount. 450, 913, 949| 5, 239, 352, 664 
Conference amount 447, 429, 499| 5, 253, 177, 664 


Conference under budget.. —725, ols, 691 —1,202,581,000 


Conference under rey. 


budget. -casni eect —441, 498, 885) —358, 611, 000 
Conference under House. —3, 590, 994) —31, 192, 000 
Conference compared with 

Benate = See A —3, 484, 4 +13, 825, 000 


Mr. YATES. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. KEATING]. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I just 
wanted to direct an inquiry to the chair- 
man of the subcommittee with reference 
to the Veterans’ Administration appro- 
priations. I think my inquiry has to do 
not with this particular appropriation 
bill but, as I remember it, rather with 
a supplemental appropriation for the 
Veterans’ Administration considered 
earlier in this session. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. We are considering 
it now. 

Mr. KEATING. In connection with 
that we had an issue raised here with 
reference to the appropriation for 
domiciliary and hospital care for the 
Veterans’ Administration, and an effort 
was made to increase the figures brought 
in by the committee by $10 million. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The gentleman was 
correct. It was the first supplemental 
bill of this year. 

Mr. KEATING. It was for this fiscal 
year, ending July 1 of this year, as I 
remember it. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. That is correct. 

Mr. KEATING. My inquiry is this: 
At the time of the debate the assertion 
was made by those who were supporting 
the committee figures that even without 
the increase there would be money left 
over in that particular fund at the end 
of the fiscal year and that for that 
reason, obviously the increase was not 
needed. I want to ask the gentleman, 
if it turned out to be that way, and 
whether at the end of the fiscal year 
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there were funds left over, and if so, 
what would they amount to? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Today is the 20th of 
July and it must be remembered that 
the data on which this calculation is 
made must be brought in from all parts 
of the United States. But, as of today 
the figure has reached 4.7 million ap- 
proximately, and we will go above that. 
In other words, there will be more than 
$5 million left over at the end of the 
last fiscal year. 

Mr. KEATING. So would it be a fair 
assertion to say that if the amendment 
to increase the fund $10 million had been 
adopted, there would have been left over 
not $5 million but some $15 million? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Both the budget of- 
ficer of the VA and the Administrator 
of the VA have confirmed the statement 
the gentleman has just made. 

Mr. KEATING. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the first amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 3: On page 4, line 
1, after “aircraft;", insert the following: 
“purchase of 526 passenger-carrying motor 
vehicles (of which 426 shall be for replace- 
ment) in the event adequate vehicles cannot 
be obtained by transfer from other depart- 
ments or agencies,” 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment with an amendment: 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. PHILLIPs moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate No. 3, and concur therein with 
an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
matter proposed by said amendment in- 
sert “purchase of 263 passenger-carrying mo- 
tor vehicles for replacement only in the 
event adequate vehicles cannot be obtained 
by transfer from other departments or agen- 
cies.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment in disagree- 
ment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 9: Page 5, line 23, 
insert the following: : Provided further, 
That the Commission is authorized to trans- 
fer not to exceed $10 million to the Bureau 
of Public Roads, Department of Commerce, to 
provide for construction of access roads to 
the Pike County, Ohio, plant and to the Arco, 
Idaho, plant of the Commission.” 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 11: On page 10, 
line 11, strike out “so long as the amount 
appropriated annually for the construction 
of power facilities exceeds the amount de- 
posited annually in the Treasury for repay- 
ment of the investment of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the power facilities of the Au- 
thority” and insert “until the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget makes a study and 
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report with recommendations not later than 
January 1, 1954, to the appropriations com- 
mittees of the House and Senate on the 
advisabllity and feasibility of acquisition of 
said building.” 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment with an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. PHILLIPs moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 11, and concur there- 
in with an amendment, as follows: In lieu 
of the matter stricken out and inserted by 
said amendment insert “unless and until 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
following a study of the advisability of the 
proposed acquisition, shall advise the Com- 
mittees on Appropriations of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives and the 
Tennessee Valley Authority that the ac- 
quisition has his approval.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment in disagree- 
ment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 13: Page 10, line 
24, insert: 

“Resource, development programs: $1,- 
$50,000 for resource development programs 
pursuant to the Tennessee Valley Authority 
Act of 1933, as amended.” 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment with an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. PHILLIPs moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 13, and concur 
therein with an amendment, as follows: In 
lieu of the matter proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: 

“Resource development: For resource de- 
velopment activities pursuant to the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority Act of 1933, as 
amended, $850,000, of which $675,000 shall 
be from proceeds derived from the opera- 
tions of the Tennessee Valley Authority.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment in disagree- 
ment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 24: Page 16, line 3, in- 
sert “Provided further, That under any con- 
tract between a State, or any political sub- 
division of a State, and the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration providing for the furnishing 
of instruction in a course of institutional 
on-farm or other training under part VIII 
of Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a), as amended 
(Public Law 346, 78th Cong., as amended) lia- 
bility authorized by this section by reason of 
payments of subsistence allowance which 
were illegal because of failure of the veteran 
or the course to comply with the applicable 
statutory, regulatory or contractual require- 
ment shall not be applied to the contracting 
State, or political subdivision, unless the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, after in- 
vestigation, finds that an employee or rep- 
resentative of such State, or political subdi- 
vision, conspired with the veteran by, or 
was guilty of fraud or gross negligence in, 
falsely reporting to the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration that the veteran was in a proper 
course of training, failing to report unauth- 
orized or excessive absences from, or inter- 
ruption or discontinuance of, his course of 
training, or not discovering the failure of 
the veteran to comply with the applicable 
statutory, regulatory, or contractual re- 
quirements and not promptly terminating 
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the course of training of the veteran, The 
provisions of this proviso shall be effective 
as of July 13, 1950, but shall not require re- 
payment of any funds heretofore properly 
recovered by agreement of the parties to 
any such contract, and shall not be appli- 
cable to any other liabilities or agreements 
pursuant to such contract.” 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk will report the next amend- 
ment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 25: On page 18, 
line 9, after the word “for”, insert “planning 
for.” 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment with an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Pures moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 25, and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed by said amendment in- 
sert “planning (including a survey of the 
hospital construction program) and for.“ 


The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider the votes by 
which action was taken on the several 
motions was laid on the table. 


MOVIE TAX RELIEF 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I call up the resolution (H. Res. 331) 
providing for the consideration of H. R. 
157, a bill to provide that the tax on ad- 
missions shall not apply to admissions to 
a moving-picture theater. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 157) 
to provide that the tax on admissions shall 
not apply to admissions to a moving-picture 
theater, and all points of order against said 
bill are hereby waived. After general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill, and shall 
continue not to exceed 1 hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, the bill shall be con- 
sidered as having been read for amendment. 
No amendment shall be in order to said 
bill except the substitute amendment recom- 
mended by the Committee on Ways and 
Means now in the bill, but such amendment 
shall not be subject to amendment. At the 
conclusion of such consideration, the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the bill to the 
House, with such amendment if adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill, and the amendment 
thereto if adopted, to final passage without 
intervening motion, except one motion to 
recommit. 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise to urge the adoption of House Res- 
olution 331 making in order the consid- 
eration of H. R. 157, to provide that the 
tax on admissions shall not apply to ad- 
missions to a moving- picture theater. 
House Resolution 331 provides for a 
closed rule with no amendments in order 
except the substitute amendment rec- 
ommended by the Committee on Ways 
and Means now in the bill. Points of or- 
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der against the bill are waived and 1 hour 
of general debate is allowed. 

Mr. Speaker, H. R. 157 is the result of 
a very critical situation in the motion- 
picture theater business. 

Mr. Speaker, the plight of the movie- 
theater people is a desperate one, and 
demands immediate attention. I hope 
that the House will see fit to act favor- 
ably on House Resolution 331, thus mak- 
ing possible the consideration of this 
bill that is so important to the long- 
range survival of the movie theaters of 
the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr, COL- 
MER]. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a rule on the so- 
called movie tax relief bill. It is a closed 
rule, and as the gentleman from Illinois 
has stated, I do not think there is any 
opposition to the rule itself. I have 
heard of no opposition to it, and I do 
not understand that there is a great deal 
of opposition to the bill itself so far as 
the merits of it are concerned. In fact, 
I do not think there should be any oppo- 
sition to it. This bill is the answer to 
the prayer of the small town and village 
movie operators. It is a hardship prop- 
osition. We have seen these movie 
houses in these small communities close 
their doors one after the other. In fact, 
there was an average of 1 of these small 
theaters that closed its doors every 8 
hours for the first 90 days of this year. 
Within the past 60 days that has been 
accelerated to the point that there is 1 
theater closing every 3 hours. There are 
very few congressional districts, I am 
sure, that have not felt the impact of 
this closing epidemic. It is argued that 
television is responsible for this. I am 
sure that it is a contributing factor. 
But that fact is no argument against this 
bill. It is rather the more reason far 
the bill. However, the fact remains that 
these houses are being closed. These 
movie houses in the small communities 
are American institutions. They are a 
great asset to the community. They 
furnish entertainment and relaxation for 
many people who live in small commu- 
nities who have no other method of 
entertainment. I think I can say to you, 
in all candor, at least in my judgment, 
that the action taken here and in the 
other body today or tomorrow or when- 
ever it may be, will determine whether 
or not these little institutions will sur- 
vive in these small American commu- 
nities, 

There have been over 5,000 of these 
small institutions that have closed in the 
last 2 years. There are another 5,000 
that are operating in the red. There- 
fore, I repeat, this is a hardship proposi- 
tion. Of course, we do not like other 
taxes. There are other taxes that are a 
great burden upon the economy of the 
country, but I know of nothing that 
affects the economy of the country to the 
same extent, in the same ratio in the 
way of taxes, as it does on the small 
movies. 

Mr. Speaker, for 6 years I have been 
sponsoring such legislation. I intro- 
duced a bill similar to this bill in 1948 
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and I have followed it up in every Con- 
gress since that time. I wish to con- 
gratulate the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, and the members of 
that great committee, in having brought 
to fruition, as far as this House is con- 
cerned, this much-needed legislation. 
The argument is made that we cannot 
afford to lose the revenue that will be 
lost as a result of the repeal of this 
movie tax. I am not a tax expert, but 
some of those who have gone into the 
subject have come up with various 
answers. One group ciaims that as high 
as $200 million a year would be lost to 
the Treasury. I understand another 
group has figured it would be $100 mil- 
lion. I understand there was some testi- 
mony to the effect that the less would 
be some $50 million. Frankly, I do not 
know. However, I do know, as has been 
pointed out by those in a position to 
know, that the hope is that at least when 
the theaters get back into the black in- 
stead of in the red, the income tax that 
will result will go a long way toward 
offsetting the loss of these excise taxes, 
if it will not completely offset it. 

The Ways and Means Committee in its 
report has gone on record covering some 
of the things I have mentioned here. 
Among other things they say that: 

On April 20, 1953, your committee held a 
hearing on this bill and the testimony cov- 
ered over 120 pages. 


I might add in that connection that 
there were approximately 100 Members 
of the Congress who testified in behalf 
of this legislation. Continuing, the re- 
port says: 

This testimony showed the tragic plight 
of the industry at the present time. 


I will conclude by saying that the 
situation demands immediate action so 
that the motion-picture operators can 
continue in business. Since motion pic- 
tures are operating in every town and 
village in this country the enforced clos- 
ing of these theaters will have a very dis- 
turbing effect upon the economy of the 
entire country. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that this is very 
meritorious legislation. I think it is 
worthy and that it should be passed. 
I have no hesitance in predicting that it 
will pass this House today. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. . I am delighted 
that this legislation has been brought to 
the floor for our consideration. It is 
quite meritorious. My interest in re- 
lieving the small-town theaters of this 
burdensome tax is not confined to the 
present. As far back as January 15, 1948, 
I talked with many member of the Ways 
and Means Committee about it, urging 
they report such a bill. I have re- 
peatedy urged such. I recall having 
put a letter in the hands of the chair- 
man and all members of the committee 
in which I cited examples of the serious 
effect that this tax was having on the 
small theaters in my district and 
throughout our section of the country. 
It was very serious then and is worse 
now. Now that it has been found that 
the tax is having a very serious effect 
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on theaters all over the country, par- 
ticularly the small-town theater, I think 
the bill certainly ought to pass. I shall 
certainly support it. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JENKINS]. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
the remarks I expect to make in the 
Committee of the Whole this afternoon 
en this bill and to include extraneous 
matter therein. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. MAIL- 
LIARD]. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, while 
I support this bill to alleviate the critical 
economic condition of one of our great 
national industries, and one which is 
particularly important to the economy of 
my own State of California, I must point 
out to the House that the closed rule 
under which the bill comes to us com- 
pels us to accede, however unwillingly, 


to a most inequitable situation. If this 


bill becomes law, as I hope it will, we will 
be removing the. Federal admission tax 
from a particular commercial industry, 
while failing to give còmparable relief to 
many cultural and educational activities 
of a nonprofit and charitable nature. 

I have introduced in this session bills 
to free from the Federal admission tax, 
certain concerts and ballets conducted by 
the people of San Francisco, either 
through their city government, or 
through nonprofit community member- 
ship associations. I have also intro- 
duced a bill to free from Federal admis- 
sion tax, San Francisco’s new planetar- 
ium, an important educational activity 
conducted by a nonprofit scientific 
academy. 

I have repeatedly requested the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means to take action 
on these or similiar bilis introduced by 
other Members, and I would like to take 
this opportunity to again urge that the 
committee take prompt action which 
would allow consideration of legislation 
to free from the Federal admission tax, 
activities of a civic-betterment nature, 
when they are conducted in such a man- 
ner that no profit can accrue to any 
group or individual. Such action seems 
to me to be almost mandatory in com- 
mon fairness to the public, since we are 
today seeking to provide similar relief 
for a profitmaking industry. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Horx]. 

Mr. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, the district 
I represent in Congress consists of Holly- 
wood and the San Fernando Valley. 
Our community is the motion-picture 
capital of America. Five of the major 
motion-picture companies and numerous 
smaller studios and offices provide em- 
ployment for a great many of my con- 
stituents. There are over 30 theaters 
which are run by independent business- 
men within the bounds of my district. 
From this brief statement providing the 
background of my community, you can 
see that, quite naturally, I have a very 
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deep interest in the welfare of the mo- 
tion-picture industry. 

I know from both observation and di- 
rect contact that the industry has suf- 
fered greatly from the Federal 20-per- 
cent admission tax. Any discussion of 
the admission tax must concern itself 
primarily with the 18,000 theaters that 
are situated in nearly 10,000 cities and 
towns in the United States, and not the 
producing companies. In other words, 
the picture business, as we look at it in 
relation to this tax, is a multitude of 
small businesses. 

I should like to make only one refer- 
ence to a motion-picture producing com- 
pany that has, to date, not been brought 
to the attention of the House. While we 
are greatly concerned for all the motion- 
picture theaters, we have a special con- 
cern for those operating within the 
smaller cities. I have the same concern 
for the motion-picture companies in my 
district that make the movies to be ex- 
hibited in the thousands of rural 
theaters. 

When you think of a moving-picture 
company, do you not think of a few stars 
who may get a salary that seems like a 
lot to us; although, after taxes get 
through with them, many of them do not 
have much left. 

Many crafts go to make up the labor 
force that produces a movie. There are 
carpenters, electricians, set decorators, 
sound engineers, film engineers, camera- 
men, writers of all varieties, office em- 
ployees, and many other vocations not 
usually thought of, that go into the mak- 
ing of a movie. 

These particular studios who employ 
many people are being seriously affected 
by the closing of the rural theaters. 

When I met with a group of folks from 
my community to discuss this problem 
before coming back to Washington, I 
pointed out that I thought all major 
studios would soon be making pictures 
to be shown over television. I found out 
that I was quite wrong, because it was 
pointed out to me, by examining their 
production schedules, that they are still 
making pictures to be exhibited in the 
motion-picture theaters throughout the 
country. 

This condition is serious for another 
reason, that is, because the motion-pic- 
ture theater is meeting its greatest chal- 
lenge in television. In the purchase of 
a television set, individuals get the equiv- 
alent of a free moving picture shown in 
their living room. 

When television first came into being, 
the impact on theater attendance was 
devastating. In the metropolitan areas, 
business dropped off 40 percent, and in 
the so-called television-fringe areas, 
where reception was not so good, theater 
business was off 22 percent. More than 
1 out of 5 theaters within primary tele- 
vision areas have closed since 1948. In- 
cidentally, 3,085 have closed since 1948. 

In large areas where there was no 
television, the story is better. In these 
areas, theater grosses went up 3.2 per- 
cent. In fact, half of the new theater 
construction that has taken place since 
1948 was in nontelevision areas. How- 
ever, since the freeze on new television 
stations has ended, theater grosses began 
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to go off in areas where television came 
into being. 

There is some hope for the theaters 
because as teleset sales approach satura- 
tion, the decline in theater grosses slows 
down and then levels off. In such 
thoroughly television-saturated markets 
as Chicago, Detroit, and Philadel- 
phia, downtown theaters have shown a 
slight increase in grosses. Frankly, those 
exhibitors who can afford the new 
screens and other technical changes, 
such as three-dimension in major cities, 
seem to be doing better. However, it is 
too early to tell how the new techno- 
logical changes in exhibiting will affect 
the theaters. $ 

At this crucial time in the motion-pic- 
ture industry, they are experimenting 
and working day and night on technical 
and scientific improvements to ascertain 
in what method they are going to present 
their movies in the future. By that I 
mean—will it be Cinerama, 3-D, Pano- 
ramic Screen, or just what change they 
will have to adopt in the making of 
movies to stimulate attendance in the 
theaters to compete with television. At 

® this time, the elimination of this unfair 
tax would be a great stimulant to the 
whole industry, and it has been proved 
that the Federal Government in the 
long run will gain revenue by the elimi- 
nation of this tax. 

I should like to point out that the ad- 
mission tax was first imposed during 
World War I and the moving picture 
theater owners made no objection to this 
levy. The tax was revised again in 1932 
as an emergency measure and once again 
the theater owners accepted the burden 
without complaint. This was mainly 
due to the fact that “talking pictures” 
were stimulating the motion-picture 
business. The rate at that time was 10 
percent with admissions up to 40 cents 
exempted. This rate continued until the 
outbreak of World War II. In 1940, with 
most of the world at war, Congress low- 
ered the exemption to 20 cents. In 
October 1941, almost on the eve of Pearl 
Harbor, the exemption was eliminated 
except on children’s admissions of 10 
cents. In April 1944, the tax was raised 
to 1 cent on each 5 cents or major frac- 
tion thereof. The industry was told that 
the war rates would be ended 6 months 
after the termination of hostilities. This 
has not been done. 

It can be seen that each time the tax 
was imposed it was due to different cir- 
cumstances so unusual that the effect 
on the industry itself was not fully real- 
ized either by the industry or the Gov- 
ernment. It occurred during a war 
boom or when the industry was expe- 
riencing something new; such as “talk- 
ing” films. 

It should be remembered that the mo- 
tion-picture theaters, by their very na- 
ture, are not adaptable to other activ- 
ities. When a theater closes, the build- 
ing and the equipment have to be dis- 
posed of at a heavy loss. Another point 
that has not been brought out to date is 
the fact that when a theater closes, all 
surrounding small businesses suffer. 
Any of you who have seen a closed 
theater in driving through communities 
can tell that it is not a healthy condi- 
tion for other businesses to operate in. 
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I believe it is only fair, at a time when 
the industry is going through such a 
transition and has to meet such un- 
usual competition, that a temporary 
emergency tax the industry accepted, 
without complaint, should be eliminated. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. JACKSON]. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to associate myself with the remarks 
made by the distinguished gentleman 
from Mississippi, a member of the Rules 
Committee, with respect to the legisla- 
tion made in order by the pending rule. 
There is no question but that the mov- 
ing picture exhibitors throughout this 
country have suffered tremendously as a 
result of this tax. But the trouble ex- 
tends even further than the woes of the 
exhibitors. I come from a part of the 
country where one of the great major 
industries is the production of motion 
pictures, an industry in which hundreds 
of millions of dollars is invested in phys- 
ical properties, an industry which em- 
ploys many thousands of men and wo- 
men in all of the many and complex 
phases of making motion pictures. That 
industry today is in a very serious situa- 
tion under the impact of new media of 
entertainment. The industry is hard 
put to it to keep its sound stages opera- 
ting, to keep its output going, a product 
which has brought hundreds of millions 
of dollars in tax revenue to the Govern- 
ment. Unless some relief is accorded the 
motion picture industry, it is quite likely 
that its operations will become further 
restricted and that the tax revenues that 
have been so great in the past will dimin- 
ish until it is not impossible they may 
altogether disappear. Mr. Speaker, this 
is not simply a matter of relieving the ex- 
hibitor or of relighting again some of the 
darkened theater marquees throughout 
the country but rather it is a matter af- 
fecting dozens of industries and busi- 
nesses and the livelihood of hundreds 
of thousands of American citizens. I 
hope sincerely that the tax bill which 
this rule will permit to come before us 
will be given favorable action by the 
House. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Jonas]. 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I only regret that this legislation has not 
been considered by a previous Congress. 
It comes rather late in order to revital- 
ize and rebuild some of the theaters that 
are in dire circumstances and distress. 

This bill will be helpful, however, in 
saving what we can out of the wreck. 
No industry in the country is in worse 
shape from a financial standpoint than 
is the movie industry. We know that 
television has had a great deal to do 
with it, but I sincerely hope this legisla- 
tion will be passed as the last effective 
effort to try and save a worthy and very 
necessary business in this country—the 
movie industry. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may desire to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma IMr. 
BELCHER]. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to discuss a very important matter. 
I would like to preface my remarks by 
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saying that as a Member of Congress I 
have always done my best to help any 
business or individual which was being 
discriminated against because of some 
questionable Government rule or regu- 
lation, or for any other reason. I am 
glad to have this opportunity to speak in 
favor of the Mason bill, H. R. 157, which 
today is the only salvation for the theater 
owners of my district of the State of 
Oklahoma, as well as the entire Nation. 

The issue before the House at this time 
is whether or not to repeal the 20 per- 
cent Federal theater admission tax. I 
am speaking today from personal expe- 
rience and personal investigations which 
I have conducted among the theater 
owners in my district. Today, as never 
before, the theaters nationwide are ex- 
periencing a depressing influence 
through the 20 percent Federal admis- 
sion tax that is now in effect. Accord- 
ing to statistics that I have seen, this tax 
amounts to seven times the annual prof- 
its of the theaters. This unhealthy and 
threatening tax has brought about the 
closing of many theaters and has many 
others on the verge of collapse. I realize 
that with the passing of this bill the Gov- 
ernment will lose several millions of dol- 
lars in revenue, but several thousand 
theaters will be saved. I also realize that 
if this bill does not pass, the Govern- 
ment will lose many more millions of 
dollars in revenue and several thousand 
theaters will also be lost. 

I would like to point out the urgency 
of acting on this legislation. During the 
first 90 days of this year 1 theater closed 
every 8 hours. During the past 60 days 
1 theater has closed every 3 hours, which 
amounts to 8 theater casualties per day. 
It has always been my feeling as a busi- 
nessman and as a Member of Congress 
that Government should never tax any 
enterprise completely out of business. 
My personal knowledge of the situation 
in my district is that this 20-percent 
Federal admission tax is doing just that. 
I am constantly receiving mail and tele- 
phone calls from theater owners who are 
desperate and feel that something must 
be done immediately to save them. 

I would like to point out that in many 
small communities, of which my district 
is chiefly comprised, the theater is the 
chief center of amusement. I have 
talked to many of the average citizens of 
these communities who attend these 
theaters and they say that this enter- 
tainment is about the only entertain- 
ment that they can afford for their fam- 
ilies. Many point out the educational 
value their children receive in seeing 
some of the better pictures, newsreels, 
and so forth. 

I realize that the repeal of this tax 
will not save all of the theaters, but it 
will save a great number of them. I be- 
lieve in a fair and equitable tax struc- 
ture, and I am firmly convinced that 
this tax is not fair or equitable. The 
theater industry is carrying a tremen- 
dous load in our tax structure and the 
failure of this particular industry could 
have a far-reaching effect on other busi- 
nesses. It should not be necessary for 
theater owners to have to work in other 
lines of endeavor in order to keep the 
doors of their theaters open. 
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Mr. Speaker, that is just what is tak- 
ing place in many of the small towns in 
my district. 

I would like to quote from a letter that 
I received from a theater owner in my 
district recently. It is a good example 
of the kind of letters I have been. re- 
ceiving on this matter and bears out 
the information I have obtained through 
personal conversations and investiga- 
tions: 

We have a real problem here which I know 
you are-acquainted with, but which I want 
to present from our side. The 20 percent tax 
on our theater tickets really is slowly 
strangling our business. The theater own- 
ers at Crescent, Marshall, Garber, and La- 
mont, who are our friends, are having a hard 
time operating at a profit. 

The theater at Marshall closed but the 
merchants found it hurt their business so 
badly they are donating money each week to 
keep the theater open. Regardless of small 
attendance at pictures, because of a million 
and one reasons, including crop failures, 
slumps in cattle prices, television, etc., we 
must pay the Government the first 20 cents 
out of each dollar. No other business that 
I can think of has such a heavy tax except 
the amusement field. 


Mr. Speaker, I do not believe that the 
repeal of the theater admission tax will 
in any way undermine the administra- 
tion’s objective of revenue maintenance. 
Financial studies show that the Govern- 
ment’s tax potential will be strength- 
ened by saving these several thousand 
theaters rather than taxing them out of 
existence. I call on the Members of this 
great body to wholeheartedly support 
the Mason bill, H. R. 157. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Porr]. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, I arise to 
urge the adoption of this rule and the 
legislation which it makes in order. The 
Mason bill, H. R. 157, is simple in form. 

In a word, it will remove the tax on 
admissions to the exhibition of moving 
Pictures in all cases where the principal 
amusement offered, whether by commer- 
cial theaters or by eleemosynary asso- 
ciations, is the showing of moving pic- 
tures. 

The need for this legislation first be- 
came apparent in 1947 when door re- 
ceipts first took an alarming drop. In 
1944, the excise tax was raised to 1 cent 
for each 5 cents, or major fraction there- 
of, for the price paid for admission. 
Subsequent to 1946, while most busi- 
nesses have been enjoying increased rev- 
enue, moving-picture exhibitors have 
suffered a total net income loss of 29.7 
percent. During that period about 5,000 
theaters have been forced to suspend 
operations and an additional 5,000 thea- 
ters have been operating at a loss. 

In the State of Virginia, since April 1, 
1953, nearly a score of small theaters 
have gone out of business. During the 
last 60 days in the Nation at large, ap- 
proximately 1 theater has been aban- 
doned every 3 hours of the day and night. 
The situation is critical and calls for 
immediate action. 

It has been urged that theater owners 
could solve their own problem by in- 
creasing their price of admission. This 
is wholly fallacious and unrealistic. 
Faced with the continuing competitive 
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impact of television and other amuse- 
ment media, theaters would soon price 
themselves out of existence by attempt- 
ing to increase their admission price. 

Much has been said about the prospec- 
tive loss of tax revenue. Estimates have 
ranged from $50 million to $200 million. 
To my mind, these estimates fail to take 
into account the fact that, as ticket 
sales drop, the tax yield diminishes. 
When a theater is forced to close its 
doors, Uncle Sam loses the entire tax 
yield of that theater. A successful tax 
depends entirely upon the virility of the 
taxpayer. In the long run, by prevent- 
ing the closing of these theaters and by 
reaping the additional corporate and in- 
dividual income taxes from theater 
owners, the Federal Government will 
definitely benefit taxwise by the aboli- 
tion of this excise tax. 

Not only will the taxpaying ability of 
the theater owner be enhanced, but the 
taxpaying ability of other businessmen 
will be increased. Particularly in small 
rural communities, the town merchants 
depend to a great degree for their busi- 
ness upon the attraction of a moving- 
picture house. For people in the out- 
lying areas of our country, the movie is 
the principal form of entertainment and 
it is often the only reason for their com- 
ing to town. Recognizing this fact, 
tradespeople have, in the past several 
months, actually agreed among them- 
selves to help finance the deficit of the 
local theater. 

Mr. Speaker, I trust that the House 
will act promptly and favorably on this 
legislation, that the Senate will follow 
suit, and that the President will sign it 
into law at the earliest possible moment. 
Otherwise, the moving-picture theater, 
peculiarly an American tradition and 
long a part of the very backbonc of our 
economic and cultural being, may sink 
into oblivion. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield to the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Rooney]. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. DOLLINGER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
have long advocated the repeal of excise 
taxes. They have been a great burden to 
our people and should be eliminated. 

The measure before us would exempt 
motion-picture theaters from the admis- 
sions tax. I am in favor of the bill, but 
wish to make my position clear that, al- 
though I am being given the opportunity 
to vote for the repeal of only the movie 
admissions tax, I am equally interested 
in the repeal of the other excise taxes in 
effect and regret that they were not in- 
cluded in the bill which is now under con- 
sideration. 

On February 3, 1953, I introduced H. R. 
2524 which provided for the repeal of the 
excise tax on furs, jewelry, cosmetics, and 
luggage; the tax on photographic ap- 
paratus; the tax on transportation of 
persons and transportation of property; 
the tax on telegraph, telephone, radio, 
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and cable facilities; the tax on electrical 
energy sold for domestic or commercial 
consumption; the excise tax on electric 
light bulbs and tubes; the excise tax on 
electric, gas, and oil appliances, as well 
as the tax on admissions. All these taxes 
should be repealed just as soon as pos- 
sible, and I am urging that Congress be 
given the opportunity to vote for their 
repeal without undue delay. 

I would also point out that there is 
nothing in the bill before us today which 
makes it mandatory for the theaters to 
give the public the benefit of this tax 
repeal in actual reduction of the price of 
admission. The theaters have their 
choice of lowering the admissions price 
or maintaining it at the present level and 
pocketing the sum now represented by 
the excise tax. I am hopeful that the 
public will benefit and am for the meas- 
ure with the optimistic view that the ad- 
missions price will be lowered so that 
those who are now prevented from at- 
tending movies by the prohibitive price 
will be able to enjoy the recreation af- 
forded by the movies. 

The moving-picture industry and thea- 
ters have based their plea for this tax re- 
peal on the fact that many thousands of 
theaters were forced to close and great 
numbers of persons were losing their jobs 
because people could not afford to attend 
the moving-picture theaters. Now we 
shall see whether their real purpose was 
to help the general public or to boost 
their own profits, and we can only hope 
for the best. I repeat, I am supporting 
this measure with the primary object of 
helping the general public. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr, LYLE]. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, the author 
of this bill, our good colleague from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Mason] is unavoidably absent 
from Washington at this time. He 
called and asked me to read a very short 
statement which he would have made on 
this rule if he had been present. The 
following are the words of our good 
friend, Mr. Mason. 

Mr. Mason. Mr. Speaker, in every con- 
gressional district in this country there are 
three groups or classes of motion-picture 
theaters, namely: 

First. Those that are operating in the red 
and paying yearly admission taxes of $6,000 
to $8,000 each. 

Second. Those that are breaking even or 
making a small profit and paying yearly 
admission taxes of $3,000 to $12,000 each. 

Third. Those that are operating at a de- 
cent profit and paying yearly admission taxes 
of from $21,000 to $18,000 each. 

If this tax is repealed the first group ex- 
pects to keep the full amount of the tax 
as part of the admission price, thereby as- 
suring a profit of at least the amount of the 
tax each of these theaters has been col- 
lecting. The second group expects to keep 
one-half the amount of the tax as part of 
the admission price, thereby assuring a de- 
cent profit for time and investment. The 
third group expects to keep the admission 
price where it is today, permitting the 
patrons to save the amount of the tax they 
have had to pay on top of the regular ad- 
mission price. 

Mr. Speaker, the amount the Treasury re- 
ceived from the admission tax upon motion 
pictures 2 years ago amounted to some $400 
million. Last January the Treasury esti- 
mated the tax would amount to—for the 
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current year—about $200 million; but Colin 
Stam and his staff estimated the tax would 
amount to about $150 million. The esti- 
mate given in the report accompanying the 
bill has fallen to $100 million, and it is still 
falling. 

Over 6,000 motion-picture theaters have 
closed their doors since this admission tax 
was adopted. They are presently closing at 
a rate of over 200 each month. That is the 
reason this bill is before you today. It is 
emergency legislation to keep alive an in- 
dustry that is rapidly dying out. Of course 
television has had its effect upon the attend- 
ance of motion pictures, but this heavy ad- 
mission tax has been the principal factor 
in the death of so many of our small neigh- 
borhood motion-picture shows. The tax 
makes the difference between operating in 
the black and operating in the red. The 
tax is “the last straw that is breaking the 
camel’s back.” 

H.R.157 is an emergency measure. It 
should be passed unanimously. 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HAGEN]. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I would like to associate myself with 
the remarks of the distinguished gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Jackson] with 
respect to the impact that this tax has 
not only on the movie exhibition indus- 
try but the movie production industry. 
The only complaint I have ever received 
about this bill is that it does not go far 
‘enough and remove other excise taxes. 
I agree with the sentiment that these 
excise taxes represent one field where 
we should first give tax relief, because 
they are only justified in the case of 
a disfavored industry. Certainly the 
showing of wholesome mass media enter- 
tainment, such as movies, is not a dis- 
favored industry, and with the impact 
of television in homes on the business 
of the movie houses we surély have a 
distressed situation in the showing of 
motion pictures, and this House, I feel, 
is thoroughly justified in granting this 
relief at this time without considering 
the whole subject of excise taxes. 

Iam not implying that I do not favor 
the repeal of other excise taxes. I do, 
including the repeal of taxes on various 
forms of transportation needed by the 
growers and shippers of western agri- 
cultural products. Unfortunately addi- 
tional repeal provisions are not before 
us and we are operating under a closed 
rule which will not permit amendment 
of this bill. 

It has been estimated that the maxi- 
mum loss of tax revenue from the pas- 
sage of H. R. 157, repealing the tax on 
theater admissions, will be $100 million. 
But this is not the whole story. Its pas- 
sage will permit the continuance in busi- 
ness of many theater operators who pay 
income taxes which will abate such loss 
tomorrow and the next day and the year 
after. With the admissions tax in being 
total tax revenues from movie houses 
and from the distributors of films de- 
clined from $454 million in 1946 to $262 
million in 1952. It is up to us to reverse 
this trend and it is likely that the Mason 
bill might accomplish that result by the 
repeal of a regressive tax which takes 
pennies and nickels out of the pockets 
of children. In the rural areas of my 
district the local movie house is often 
the only media for mass entertainment 
of children. Inits absence many of them 
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would be wandering the streets or en- 
gaging in other unsavory activity. 

Gentlemen, I urge an “aye” vote on the 
measure before you. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from West 
Virginia (Mr. BAILEY]. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
best bulwarks in America today against 
the encroachment of communism is a 
happy, satisfied, and contented citi- 


zenry. 

Back in the Wilson era, Vice President 
Thomas R. Marshall said, “What Amer- 
ica needs most is a good 5-cent cigar.” 
May I add to this line of thought a sug- 
gestion that the millions of American 
families now at the foot of the economic 
ladder need to have an opportunity to 
avail themselves of the educational and 
recreational facilities of the neighbor- 
hood movie theater, without having to 
finance the national debt in the payment 
of admission tax. 

The imposition of a Federal tax of 20 
percent on the price of admission is 
clearly confiscatory. A tax, imposed 
initially as a wartime revenue measure, 
cannot be justified under present cir- 
cumstances particularly since the Con- 
gress has already relieved patrons of the 
opera and of all school athletic contests 
from the same tax. 

Mr. Speaker, I was present with more 
than 100 Members of Congress who urged 
the Committee on Ways and Means to 
report this bill favorably. I was present 
when the representatives of the motion 
picture industry made their presentation 
and I was impressed with the fact that 
the situation was an emergency, and I 
certainly hope that my colleagues will 
look at it favorably in an effort to save 
a dying industry. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. MATTHEWS]. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
in favor of H. R. 157 which, if passed, 
will remove the 20-percent Federal ex- 
cise tax as it applies to admissions to 
motion-picture theaters. 

I represent the Eighth Congressional 
District of Florida, composed of 15 
counties, all of them agricultural coun- 
ties. The largest city in my district has 
a population of about 35,000. Most of 
the county seats of the district have 
about 3,000 to 7,000 people. 

The chief source of amusement for 
many people of my district is the small 
motion-picture theater, operated by local 
citizens who have a splendid community 
spirit. I have gone into many of these 
theaters, have enjoyed the pictures 
which were shown, and have admired 
the efficiency of operation evidenced by 
these local operators. 

Because of the 20-percent Federal tax 
on admissions to theaters, I am fearful 
that the operators of many of these 
theaters in my district will soon be put 
out of business. I do not want to deal 
in general terms so will discuss some 
specific examples. I want to tell you 
about the operation of four theaters in 
my district owned by Mr, Harlow Land, 
of Mayo, Fla. His motion-picture houses 
are located in 4 out of the 15 counties 
in my district, in the towns of Mayo, 
Chiefiand, Trenton, and Branford, Fla. 
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Two of these town are county seats of 
their respective counties. 

Below is the audited record for these 
theaters in 1950: 
Total admissſons $36, 351. 55 


Less Federal admission tax 5, 690. 83 
39, 660. 72 

Other income (popcorn, candy, 
8 a arent een cece mengesce 12, 190. 27 
22 850. 99 
Less operating expense 46, 805. 43 
Löss for 1830.15 3. 954. 44 


Now the figures for 1951 show some 
Improvement because Mr. Land was 
forced to increase admission prices over 
1950 by 47 percent. These prices can 
go no higher. You will note there is 
still a loss. Below is the record for 1951: 


Total ad missions $45, 080. 53 
Less Federal admission tax 7, 131. 45 
37, 949. 08 

Other income (popcorn, candy, 
W ENT NDARA SRE E 462. 70 
417411 78 
Less operating expense 47, 936. 50 
Loss for 1951 524. 72 


I do not have the figures for 1952, 
since this information was given to me 
last November, but I understand from 
Mr. Land that he has suffered a sub- 
stantial loss in operations in 1952. 

Mr. Land estimates that he needs 
nearly $50,000 worth of improvements 
on the theaters that he operates, and he 
would be willing to spend this money if 
he could show a profit in his business. 
I want to help him and the hundreds 
of others like him by repealing this 20- 
percent tax on theater admissions. I be- 
lieve this tax is the principal reason for 
losses in theater operations in my dis- 
trict. Mr. Land has had to curtail oper- 
ations in his Trenton theater, and the 
others must soon close if he does not 
get relief. Here is a case of taxing to 
the point not only of diminishing re- 
turns, but to the point of no returns at 
all, These small-business men will be 
forced out of business if we do not give 
them relief, and many people of small 
incomes will be denied wholesome 
amusement, 

Many citizens in my district who have 
no ax to grind in this matter have writ- 
ten me asking for my support of the 
Mason bill. They have told me that since 
1947, dozens of theaters in the State of 
Florida have closed. They do not want 
the theater operators to be treated more 
favorably than other citizens, but they 
want them to have the same treatment. 
I coneur in this opinion and hope the 
Mason bill will be enacted into law. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. O'Hara}. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I find myself in agreement with my good 
friend and colleague from Chicago [Mr. 
Jonas]. The movie-excise tax is an evil 
tax since it places upon the little people 
an unfair share of the tax burden. I 
agree with my colleague that in passing 
the bill under consideration we will be 
doing all that can be done at this late 
date, but it will not recompense for the 
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wrong that has been done. I think the 
gentleman was quite right in so stating. 
What he failed to say—and I am sure 
this was in consideration of sensibili- 
ties on his side of the aisle—was that in 
passing this bill today we are washing 
away one of the sins—of commission— 
of the Republican 80th Congress, 

I trust that the Republican 83d Con- 
gress will not ape the ways of the Re- 
publican 80th Congress. Today you on 
the other side of the aisle will join with 
us on this side in undoing at long last 
what you did in the last Congress that 
you controlled. We are glad to applaud 
your penitence as you mount the sinners’ 
bench. 

But we are worried about the talk we 
hear of your intentions in the 2d ses- 
sion of the 83d Congress. It is gossiped 
about that to save the bankers and the 
big industrialists from the payment of 
their proper share in the Federal taxes 
you are contemplating putting the tax 
burden on the backs of the little people. 
Just as in the 80th Congress you spared 
the bankers and the industrialists by 
making the little people pay through 
their noses, so now we are told you have 
as the prize package for the second ses- 
sion of this Congress a bill for a Federal 
Sales tax. 

I am saying now to my Republican 
colleagues that if they attempt anything 
of that sort there will never again be a 
Republican Congress. Mr. Speaker, I 
am alerting the American people who 
because they may not read the financial 
pages may be unacquainted with the 
plans for a Federal sales tax which the 
bankers haye been cooking up for 1954 
enactment. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I must return to the 
movie-excise-tax matter. It may not 
be necessary to refresh the memories of 
my colleagues who served in the 80th 
Congress, but I think the facts will be 
of interest to the country. Here is the 
story as it is written in the RECORD. 

FIRST A WAR MEASURE 


The tax upon tickets to the movie 
houses, where people of modest incomes 
find relaxation from the daily grind of 
work, was never intended to continue 
after the period of war necessity. It 
was adopted by a Democratic Congress 
strictly as a war measure, with the dis- 
tinct understanding that when the war 
ended the tax would come off. While 
the war was on, our people were only too 
happy to pay this tax. Certainly when 
our soldiers were in the foxholes, no 
one in all America, fortunate enough to 
have movies to go to, complained about 
the hardship of paying a tax. 

But the Republican 80th Congress 
voted to make this war-emergency tax 
a permanent peacetime tax. The 80th 
Congress did this in order to do a favor 
to the men and corporations in the high- 
income brackets. The Republican 80th 
Congress voted to make permanent the 
tax on the little people who attend 
movies so that it could get the money 
to pay off its debts to the big people to 
whom it was beholden. 

The tax on tickets to the movie houses 
was imposed by a Democratic Congress 
strictly as a wartime measure. It defi- 
nitely provided that the tax should end 6 
months after the close of hostilities. I 
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quote the exact words—‘“and ending on 
the first day of the first month which 
begins 6 months or more after the date 
of the termination of hostilities in the 
present war,” í 

THEN THE 80TH CONGRESS 


Then came the 80th Congress which 
the elections of 1946 had thrown into 
Republican hands. The Republican 
leadership of the House was under heavy 
obligations to certain large corporations 
and individuals in the highest-income 
bracket. These corporations and rich 
individuals insisted upon heavy cuts in 
their income-tax rate. So in order to 
give these large corporations and rich 
individuals what they wanted and were 
demanding, and at the same time to have 
the money with which to run the Gov- 
ernment, H. R. 1030 was introduced by 
Mr. Grant, Republican, from the Third 
District of Indiana. This bill was re- 
ferred to the Republican-dominated 
Ways and Means Committee and on Jan- 
uary 29, 1947, was brought to the floor 
of the House under what Mr. McGrecor, 
an independent Republican from Ohio, 
called a gag-rule procedure—see the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 93, part 
1, page 666. Nevertheless, the rule was 
adopted, H. R. 1030 was passed and 
eventually became Public Law 17 of the 
Republican 80th Congress. 

Of the 8 Members from Cook County, 
III., in the 80th Congress now living not 
1 Democratic Member voted for H. R. 
1030, the effect of which legislation was 
to saddle upon men and women, and 
even children, who find their relaxation 
from toil and worry in movie attendance, 
the payment of taxes which by right 
and reason were the obligation of the 
big corporations and rich individuals 
most able to afford it, 

In short, the Republican 80th Con- 
gress gave a break to the big corpora- 
tions and rich individuals at the expense 
even of schoolchildren who in peace- 
times had to go on paying out their pen- 
nies when they went to the movies, 

WHAT ROLLCALL SHOWS 


You will find the rollcall on the pas- 
sage of this bill in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD, volume 93, part 1, pages 692- 
693. 

Against the bill permanently putting a 
tax on schoolchildren and their parents 
to help out the rich, high-bracket indi- 
viduals and corporations: Dawson, Gor- 
DON, O’BrIEN—all Democrats. 

Not voting: Sabath, Democrat—Sa- 
bath was absent but was recorded as 
paired with Cole of Kansas. His posi- 
tion therefore was established in oppo- 
sition to the bill. 

On the other hand, the Republican 
delegation from Chicago voted to a man 
for the imposition of this unfair tax upon 
the little people. 

Mr. MappdEN was 1 of 2 Democrats 
from Indiana in the 80th Congress. Mr. 
Mappen voted against the bill. Due to 
sickness, the other Democrat was absent. 
He has since retired after long years 
of faithful service. Eight Republican 
Members from Indiana voted for the bill, 

REPUBLICAN CRIES “GAG RULE” 


Now, let us examine H. R. 1030, au- 
thored by a Republican and forced 
through a Republican Congress under 
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what even an indignant independent Re- 
publican cried out was gag-rule proce- 
dure. I quote the exact language of 
H. R. 1030: 

Section 1650 of the Internal Revenue Code 
(war tax-rates of certain miscellaneous 
taxes) is hereby amended by striking out 
“and ending on the first day of the first 
month which begins 6 months or more after 
the date of the termination of hostilities in 
the present war.” 


What the bill did was to make wartime 
taxes permanent taxes by striking out 
the date for their expiration. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. McCormack], Democratic minority 
leader said—CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD, VOl- 
ume 93, part 1, page 671—that— 

The fact remains that the bill, now before 
the House, calls for the fixing of these war- 
time excise taxes permanently. * * * De- 
spite all the efforts— 


Republican— 
to camouflage, “indefinite” and “permanent” 
in the sense of legislation are synony- 
mous. * * * Any time we pass a law with- 
out a termination date it is permanent legis- 
lation. 
MADE TAX PERMANENT 


So by passing H. R. 1030 the Republi- 
can 80th Congress made permanent a 
tax which Democratic Congresses had 
restricted to the period of hostilities. 

Now, let us get the entire picture per- 
fectly clear. In 1947 it was pretty gen- 
erally agreed that it was prudent and 
necessary to continue certain excise 
taxes that covered luxuries and fell upon 
people well able to pay. The country 
thought this was wise; the President said 
so. But the average person using his 
own common sense and wanting to do the 
right thing, did not think that among 
the excise taxes to be fixed upon our 
people permanently, when the war neces- 
sity was over, were those that forced a 
tribute from a mother buying baby oil 
for her infant or a family in modest cir- 
cumstances going for a bit of relaxation 
to a neighborhood movie. 

Such taxes never could have been made 
& permanent part of our lives if the Re- 
publican-dominated Rules Committee 
of the 80th Congress had permitted the 
membership of the House to vote on such 
items specifically, and, if the Republican 
Party did not pass the bill. What it did 
was to give to the House a bill, which in- 
cluded both the luxury and the necessity 
items, under a rule which prohibited 
amendments. It was a case of forcing 
the House to take the whole dose. This 
was what Mr. McGrecor called “gag-rule 
procedure.” 

PINS THE RESPONSIBILITY 


Mr. KELLEY, Democrat from Pennsyl- 
vania, who voted against the bill, said, 
as reported in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, volume 93, part 1, page 692: 

While I recognize the necessity for con- 
tinuing taxes in order to reduce the national 
debt and to balance the budget, I do not 
think there is a necessity for making a tax 
bill inequitable. 

The committee brought this bill before the 
House with a rule which prevented any Mem- 
ber of Congress from offering amendments. 
* * * Many of the necessities of life are 
still burdened with wartime taxes. If they 
were luxuries, one could have no objections; 
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but here is a bill that does not discriminate, 
Moreover, this bill continues these taxes in- 
definitely. To my mind that means perma- 
nently. * * * I could not in conscience 
support such a measure without an oppor- 
tunlty to amend it in order to correct the 
inequities which exist in it. All this talk by 
the majority party— 


Republican— 
about reducing taxes—it would be well for 
them to practice a little justice in the tax 
bills they do draw up, > 


This is the story of the way the Repub- 
lican 80th Congress, which cut to the 
bone the income taxes of those in the 
highest brackets, made indefinite and 
permanent the tax on a mother buying 
baby oil for her infant and a family go- 
ing out to the neighborhood movie. 

The people of Chicago showed how 
they felt about it in November of 1948 
when the Democrats—O’Brien, Gordon, 
Dawson, and Sabath—who fought the 
battle for the little people, all were re- 
elected by landslide majorities and 3 of 
the 4 Republicans who voted for H. R. 
1030. 

FEDERAL SALES TAX 

Mr. Speaker, I anticipate that this 
rule will be adopted and the bill passed. 
I anticipate further that those on the 
other side of the aisle who were here 
in the 80th Congress and helped to sad- 
dle this unfair tax on the little people 
will now help us to remove what their 
own hands created. But will the lesson 
stick? Or will they return in January 
with another concoction to help the 
bankers and the industrialists by swat- 
ting the little people? If they do, and 
propose that the little people pay all the 
freight of government through a Federal 
sales tax, I repeat, Mr. Speaker, there 
will never again be a Republican Con- 
gress. The little people of America can 
take just so much. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Gary]. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, last fall I 
met with a group of owners and opera- 
tors of moving-picture theaters in my 
home city of Richmond, Va. The group 
was composed of men with whom I am 
intimately acquainted and know to be of 
unquestionable integrity. They pre- 
sented me with profit-and-loss state- 
ments of their operations which showed 
that those few making a profit were ac- 
tually operating on a very narrow mar- 
gin, and that a large number of them 
were operating at a loss. They further 
predicted that a number of the theaters 
in my district would be forced out of 
business by this summer, under the tax 
structure then and now prevailing. 

These businessmen did not claim that 
the situation was caused wholly by the 
admissions tax. They stated frankly that 
it was due largely from the competition 
of television and other forms of amuse- 
ment. They explained to me, however, 
that their admission charges were about 
as high as the public would pay, and that 
if they further increased. admission 
prices business would drop off to such an 
extent that they would experience an 
even further reduction in revenue. From 
their profit-and-loss sheets, they were 
able to point out that the amount paid 
to the Federal Government in admission 
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taxes represented in most instances the 
difference between a profitable and a 
nonprofitable business. 

At that time, I thought that the prob- 
lem might be more localized than my in- 
formants estimated, but the report which 
accompanies this bill, H. R. 157, is proof 
that the problem is nationwide in scope, 
and that the predictions of these busi- 
nessmen in my district have come true. 
The report describes the increasing num- 
ber of theaters which are being forced to 
go out of business daily. Failing busi- 
nesses employ no people, and they pay no 
taxes, A great deal of capital equip- 
ment will have to be sold at a heavy 
loss, long prior to the end of its expected 
period of usefulness, unless the motion- 
picture theaters are accorded sufficient 
relief to keep them in business: It ap- 
pears, from the committee report and 
information supplied by the motion-pic- 
ture industry, that the Treasury, and the 
economy of the country, will lose more if 
the tax on motion-picture admissions is 
continued than would be the case if the 
tax were repealed. I very much hope 
that the House will follow the judgment 
of the House Committee on Ways and 
Means and will pass the bill presently 
before the House. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Jarman]. 

Mr, JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to go on record as being in favor 
of the rule and of H. R. 157, eliminating 
the 20-percent Federal admissions tax. 
The critical economic condition of the 
motion-picture theater industry de- 
mands that immediate action be taken 
to prevent further closing down of movie 
houses throughout the country. 

This session of Congress should take 
immediate steps to correct the financial 
distress of this industry by adopting the 
Mason bill which is aimed at alleviating 
the great financial difficulty being ex- 
perienced by this important segment of 
our national economic life. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from New Mexico [Mr. DEMPSEY]. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
peared before the Committee on Ways 
and Means in support of this bill and 
was happy when the Rules Committee 
granted a rule on it because I know what 
the small motion-picture people in my 
State and in the Nation are up against. 

This tax, the records reveal, has done 
many, many dollars in damage for every 
dollar that has been received ultimately 
by the United States Treasury. It actu- 
ally has reduced the net tax income the 
Government derives from the motion- 
picture theaters. Conservative estimates 
place the additional income the Govern- 
ment would receive if this tax is termi- 
nated now at about $4 million annually. 

During the months of April and May, 
for instance, 302 small motion-picture 
theaters were put out of business because 
of the admissions excise tax. They have 
been closing at the rate of nearly 1,000 
a year. Most of those forced out of 
business have been in the smaller com- 
munities where the motion-picture thea- 
ter is about the only form of entertain- 
ment and recreation available to the 
people in the lower and middle income 
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brackets—the vast majority of the popu- 
lation in those little towns. 

A theater out of business means no 
income to the Government. It is a lia- 
bility instead of an asset. It throws 
people out of employment. It strikes 
another blow at our economy which 
already has been hit too hard too many 
times to withstand much more of this 
sort of abuse. Multiply that by several 
thousand theaters with doors closed and 
we have contributed to economic dis- 
aster on a considerable scale. 

Law-enforcement officers throughout 
the Nation, including the highly re- 
spected head of our FBI, Mr. J. Edgar 
Hoover, have been sounding grave warn- 
ings about the increase of juvenile delin- 
quency in virtually every State and city. 
Those same officers say, also, that the 
motion-picture theater, by affording 
youth clean and instructive entertain- 
ment, is one of the greatest deterrents 
to juvenile delinquency that we have. 
If it serves no other purpose, the small 
motion-picture theater is justified by 
that one contribution to our Nation's 
welfare. Every theater that closes 
leaves that many more of our Nation’s 
boys and girls on the streets as potential 
victims of immoral and criminal influ- 
ences and forces. 

There are hundreds of owners of these 
small theaters who are struggling with 
debt and business adversity for the time 
being, hoping that this Congress will rec- 
ognize their plight and give them relief 
by repeal of this disastrous and senseless 
tax so that they will not be forced to 
close their doors. Another year of delay 
on our part will force hundreds more to 
close. It is our manifest duty to repeal 
that ruinous excise tax now. I sincerely 
trust the House will approve this bill. 

Mr, COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. MADDEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the mo- 
tion-picture exhibitors, as well as mo- 
tion-picture patrons, are entitled to be 
relieved of this special admission excise 
tax, which was enacted during the war 
period. 

The expansion of television during the 
last 10 years has greatly crippled the 
normal attendance at motion picture 
shows not only in the Calumet region of 
Indiana, but throughout the Nation. 

I supported this legislation when it was 
before the Rules Committee last week, 
and will vote for it this afternoon on the 
floor of the House. This bill will remove 
the tax on admissions to those exhibiting 
motion pictures and the exemption of 
the tax will apply regardless of whether 
the motion picture is shown in a motion 
picture theater or elsewhere. Thus, ad- 
mission to motion pictures conducted by 
churches, charities, and other nonprofit 
organizations will also be exempt from 
the tax. 

This was originally a war emergency 
tax. The passage of this bill will great- 
ly relieve the serious economic condition 
confronting the motion picture industry. 
In the last 7 years, over 5,000 motion pic- 
ture theaters have closed their doors. 

Several years ago I appeared before 
the Ways and Means Committee advo- 
cating the elimination of this tax. Since 
1946 almost every other industry has 
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shown a decided increase in profits and 
the records show that the income of all 
motion picture theaters in the United 
States during this period of time has de- 
clined almost 30 percent. 

I believe the elimination of this tax 
will eventually bring millions of people 
back to attending the motion picture 
theaters, as a pastime and amusement. 
Over an extended period of time the 
passage of this bill will bring more money 
into the Treasury of the United States 
by the motion-picture theaters because 
of increased business and profits. 

The further closing of motion picture 
theaters will decrease the tax revenue 
and, I am sure, the enactment of the bill 
will save our movie theaters from clos- 
ing and eventually aid the exhibitors and 
the National Treasury, 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. SHELLEY). 

Mr, SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
to repeal the tax on admissions to mov- 
ing pictures is a step in the right direc- 
tion and I shall vote for it because I 
know the difficulties the movie theaters 
in my State are experiencing with many 
of them being forced to close their doors, 
However, it is only a very short step 
in the direction of completely eliminat- 
ing this type of tax, which I believe 
should be done as quickly as possible. 
The taxing of consumer goods and serv- 
ices in the form of the various excise 
taxes to which we are now subjected sim- 
ply lays the groundwork for extending 
the sales tax on a national scale. I 
object in principle to the sales tax in 
any of its forms. When the Federal 
Government continues and increases its 
dependence on that type of tax for a 
major portion of its revenue it means 
that the tax burden continues to be 
shifted from the higher-income groups 
to the small consumer—to the great mass 
of low-income families upon whom sales 
and excise taxes fall most heavily. These 
forms of revenue may be all right in 
wartime but they have no place in the 
Federal Government’s normal peacetime 
tax system. 

Personally I would have preferred to 
see this particular bill brought to the 
House in the form of a straight repeal of 
section 1700 (a) of the Internal Revenue 
Code as amended, dealing with the ad- 
missions tax in general. I say this bear- 
ing in mind that I now have two bills 
before the Ways and Means Committee 
which would exempt from the present 
tax admissions to concert, ballet, and 
opera performances sponsored by cities 
or nonprofit community organizations. 
The committee has as yet shown no dis- 
position to give my bills, or other similar 
bills, a hearing. My bills were intro- 
duced because I know that the people 
of San Francisco who support these 
community cultural activities have been 
particularly hard hit by the admissions 
tax and that the continued operation 
of the activities is threatened. I am 
sure that similar situations exist 
throughout the country and see no 
reason why the Federal Government 
should be taxing such civic enterprise 
out of existence. My own bills were in- 
troduced to correct wording technicali- 
ties in the present law which the Inter- 
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nal Revenue Bureau has interpreted to 
require taxing admissions to this type 
of nonprofit community. entertainment. 
If the committee does not see fit to rec- 
ommend complete elimination of the ad- 
missions tax, there is certainly no reason 
why such civie functions should continue 
to pay the penalty. 

On the broader general problem in- 
volved here I note that the committee 
schedule for its current revenue revision 
hearings lists excise-tax problems among 
the last items to be considered and ex- 
cise-tax rates at the very bottom, I 
certainly do not want to say anything 
here which would hurt the chances for 
passage of H. R. 157, the motion-picture 
admission bill we have before us. But 
I do feel most strongly that many other 
industries now suffering from the same 
tax inequity are entitled to relief. I also 
urge that steps be taken to assure that 
the small consumer will not be saddled 
with Federal excise taxes forever and 
that the committee give a higher pri- 
ority to relief from the burden than is 
indicated by the last place rating they 
now give it. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. GOLDEN]. 

Mr. GOLDEN. Mr. Speaker, I am in 
favor of the rule on this bill. We have 
heard a great deal of talk about the 
principal trouble with the motion pic- 
ture industry being the advent of tele- 
vision. I think that is true in some 
cases, but there are many cases through- 
out the country where there is no tele- 
vision yet we have the closing of many 
of these small community picture shows, 
as the direct result of this unjust, ex- 
cessive excise tax. The small town and 
community theaters and the drive-in 
picture show furnish good wholesome 
entertainment for many people who do 
not have the advantages of our great 
cities and do not have television. 

This tax has been crushing an Ameri- 
can business for many years with a 
double tax and an unjust tax and it is 
time we should repeal it. 

Many people are employed and af- 
forded an opportunity to earn an honest 
living by the movie show industry and 
we should no longer permit unjust taxa- 
tion to destroy so many of them. I 
think that the Treasury of the United 
States will probably receive as much 
money by allowing many of these small 
picture shows to continue in business 
without the excise tax as with it, because 
they will receive the ordinary income tax 
from their business. 

Many other benefits will flow from the 
passage of this bill. Real estate used 
by the movie shows in our towns and 
cities can pay all sorts of municipal 
taxes and State and real estate taxes 
if this business is allowed to survive. 

I hope the bill is passed, 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. YOUNGER]. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
one of those who is firmly convinced 
that the right to tax is the right to de- 
stroy. This is that type of tax. Also 
taxes reach a point of diminishing re- 
turn. That is what we are up against 
here. The removal of the tax will ac- 
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tually over a period of years benefit the 
Treasury. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois: Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. UTT]. 

Mr. UTT.. Mr. Speaker, the only 
point I want to bring out with refer- 
ence to the repeal of this excise tax is 
of the economic effect on our home 
towns. We have to realize that when 
there is a dark theater the building 
which houses the theater is a single- 
purpose building. When it is closed the 
assessed valuation of that theater imme- 
diately drops about one-third, so that 
the tax revenue of the local city or 
county in which the theater is located 
also drops off. The surrounding busi- 
nesses and buildings near the theater 
also lose value. It is very important 
that this measure be passed in order to 
preserve the tax revenue for the local 
city and county in which the building is 
located. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from West Virginia IMr. 
NEAL], 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, the tax on 
motion-picture admissions should be re- 
pealed. Closed doors of theater build- 
ings located in the business districts of 
so many communities leave a decidedly 
depressing influence on the myriads of 
persons passing by. The loss to Govern= 
ment in excise taxes which would result 
from the repeal of this tax would be in- 
significant when compared to the losses 
sustained by the large numbers of em- 
ployee payrolls of so many associated in- 
dustries, which in turn contribute so 
much to the vigor of our economy. 

We promised tax reductions to save 
business and industry from’ the threat 
of annihilation. This bit of token re- 
lief will serve only as a beginning. We 
must pare down the tax schedule from 
its present overburdening levels, and I 
hope H. R. 157 will pass. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may require to 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
WAMPLER]. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of the rule and the bill, H. R. 
157, which provides that the tax on ad- 
missions shall not be applied to admis- 
sions to a moving-picture theater. 

First, I want to commend the author 
of this legislation, our colleague the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mason], and 
the Ways and Means Committee for its 
favorable report on behalf of this bill. 

The purpose of this legislation is to re- 
move the tax on admissions to motion 
pictures, if the principal amusement of- 
fered with respect to such admission is 
the showing of motion pictures. 

Before assuming my duties as a Mem- 
ber of the 83d Congress, I had an oppor- 
tunity to meet with a large number of 
motion-picture exhibitors from my con- 
gressional district to discuss the problem 
of a Federal tax on admissions to mo- 
tion-picture theaters. 

Iam personally acquainted with many 
of the exhibitors who attended this 
meeting, and for the most part they are 
small independent exhibitors. 

I can say safely that without excep- 
tion these gentlemen presented to me a 
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convincing argument that the Federal 
admissions tax should be abolished. 

The admissions tax has helped create 
a very serious economic condition that 
now confronts the entire motion-picture 
industry. Since 1946, more than 5,000 
motion picture theaters have closed their 
doors. Receipts from general admissions 
have been declining steadily since 1947, 
and by far the greater part of this de- 
cline is in the receipts from admissions 
to motion-picture theaters. 

I have read a copy of the hearings be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee on 
the bill. This testimony shows conclu- 
sively the tragic plight of the motion- 
picture industry at the present time. 

The industry has been extremely hard 
hit through the introduction of television 
and other competing activities. It 
should be remembered that motion-pic- 
ture theaters, by their very nature, are 
not adaptable to other activities, and 
when a motion-picture theater closes, 
the theater building and equipment or- 
dinarily have to be disposed of at a 
heavy loss. 

The district which I have the honor 
and responsibility to represent in Con- 
gress is for the most part a rural district. 
The motion-picture theater is an inte- 
gral part of the recreational life of many 
of my constituents. It provides whole- 
some and inexpensive entertainment to 
many people each year. 

It is my considered opinion that the 
situation demands immediate action so 
that the motion-picture operators can 
continue in business. Since motion-pic- 
ture operators are in every town and vil- 
lage in this country, the closing of mo- 
tion-picture theaters will have a dis- 
turbing effect upon the entire country. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my intention to vote 
in favor of this legislation, and I trust 
that the House shall take favorable ac- 
tion upon it. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, no doubt the case will be well stated 
here as to the statistics with reference to 
theater closings. I am advised that dur- 
ing the week of June 13 there were 102 
movie theaters closed over the country, 
and that since April 1 there have been 
467 theaters closed. A theater operator 
in my district writes as follows: 

I am a small, independent operator, and 
until February 1 of this year had two small- 
town theaters. On February 1 I was forced 
to close one of them due to diminishing box 
office receipts and being saddled with this 
tremendously heavy tax burden. When a 
small-business man must pay 20 percent of 
his total gross receipts as taxes to the Gov- 
ernment before being able to pay any of his 
operating expenses it is almost to the point 
of confiscation of property. 


Some people will very rightly ask why 
is it that other excise tax relief is not 
given at this time, or why is this bill not 
held until all of the needy cases can be 
taken care of? There is a very practical 
answer to that. There are other excise 
taxes that ought to be relieved and re- 
lieved now. However, I think you will 
agree with me that if we wait until all 
of the excise tax relief that is needed can 
be embodied in one bill, the total loss of 
revenue will be so great that when we 
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face it, it just is not carried through. 
We say yes, this relief ought to be 
granted, but we postpone it another 6 
months or another year. I believe the 
only practical approach is to take some 
of these most urgent cases and dispose 
of them, absorb the loss in our revenue, 
and as soon as we can reach other urgent 
cases to do so. The excise tax on furs is 
one of the most urgent. 

As a matter of fact, it is doubtful if in 
situations like this we lose any revenue. 
When a business has closed it not only 
means that there is no excise tax paid, it 
means that the proprietor pays no in- 
come tax. It means that the proprietor 
pays no payroll tax for the people who 
used to work there. Furthermore, it 
may mean that the owner of the building 
pays an amount of tax substantially less 
than he would if it were a going concern. 

This situation faced by the theaters is 
a demonstration to all Americans of 
what can happen when a program of 
spend and spend and tax and tax goes 
unrestrained. After a business dies you 
get no further tax. 

I believe that by this action today, 
while in a sense it does discriminate 
against some other very worthwhile busi- 
nesses that are faced with a terrific bur- 
den will mean that relief can be granted 
to those others at an earlier date than if 
the Congress did nothing at this time. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Colorado [Mr. ASPINALL]. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to support the rule now under 
consideration and the bill to which it 
applies. I, too, have studied the situa- 
tion. All too many moving-picture 
theaters in my district are closed at the 
present time, and if some relief is not 
given my district will be without the 
entertainment which these people have a 
right to have. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to call to the 
attention of the House, as it has under 
consideration H. R. 157, the serious sit- 
uation facing the theater owners and 
operators in my congressional district. 
Colorado’s Fourth District, which I have 
the honor to represent, has many small 
cities serving surrounding agricultural 


‘areas. These cities tend to be widely 


spaced and relatively isolated due to the 
broken topography of high mountains 
and narrow valleys. 

It might also be noted that these small 
cities cannot provide a market for great 
forms of entertainment and in many 
places the choice is between the pool hall 
and the theater with some activity of a 
community and school nature in season. 

I have been in close contact with vari- 
ous theater owners for some time and 
each report I receive from them finds 
their situation more desperate. At the 
moment, there is no competition from 
the new medium of television—which is 
having an impact in many areas of our 
Nation—but within a year or so, one or 
two of our larger cities will be installing 
television equipment with its added 
competition. 

-None of the owners with whom I have 
had contact offer any objection to paying 
taxes as such either upon profits or upon 
income. They do, however, and with 
reason, find some difficulty in and objec- 
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tion to serving as a collection agency for 
the Federal Government while operating 
in the red. 

No theater owner with whom I have 
had contact has voiced any opinion that 
he thought any great profit was to be 
had in the operation of a small-town 
theater, but it did seem possible, at some 
point, that some reasonable return might 
be had while also serving the public in 
the provision of entertainment. Most 
of them, I fear, if operating only on hard 
business calculations, would already be 
out of business, but charity has its quick 
limits when losses are a normal conse- 
quence. 

We are all aware of the necessity of 
maintaining our Federal revenue so that 
the Federal budget may be brought into 
balance at this time of high income and 
full employment. We are also aware of 
the problem of our debt. Lastly, we are 
all aware of the canons of taxation— 
ease of collection, certainty of revenue, 
and those revolving around equity. In 
the case of the admissions tax on theater 
tickets, the revenue seems sure for it is 
collected whether profits exist or not. 
However, against this must be measured 
the possibility that if the theaters can- 
not operate at a profit and close down, 
then the tax dries up at its source. As 
to ease of collection, no problem is pre- 
sented to the Government for the thea- 
ter owner operating at a loss contributes 
his time as a tax collector without re- 
turn. When it comes to the canon of 
equity, the picture changes, for it does 
not seem that equity if served when a 
tax arises out of a business operation on 
which there is no return, or only a small 
one at best. Granted that the tax is 
supposed to lie on those who wish to be 
entertained and not upon the operator, 
the practical facts of the situation do not 
bear out this fine principle. The theater 
owner, caught between rising costs for 
his films, freight, supplies, help, and gen- 
eral maintenance, and the decreasing 
patronage which results from an in- 
crease in admission prices, finds that the 
tax comes out of what might otherwise 
be profit to him. The tax thus operates 
to dull business initiative and dry up the 
source from which it stems. I would not 
suggest that the personal taxes paid by 
the owners, assuming they made a profit, 
would make up for the loss brought 
about by the ending of the admissions 
tax, but at least it would then be a tax 
based upon actual return and not a levy 
which penalizes business prior to any 
realization of profit. Recently we ex- 
tended a tax on excess profits; here we 
have losses. À 

The theater owners for whom I am 
speaking are not big operators. On the 
contrary they are small family-owned 
and operated enterprises. They do not 
write to me on fine stationery or with 
great flourish. They are independent, if 
small, and seek only a fair break to oper- 
ate their business at a fair return. 

I speak of family operated theaters. 
Let me give you but an example as ex- 
pressed in a letter I received: 


We got out of here— 


The theater— 
this morning about 3 and the morning be- 
fore at 2 and it goes on like that week after 
week. Mother sells tickets, dad does the 
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janitoring and takes tickets. I work 3 to 
4 nights a week in the booth, do my own 
buying, booking, sign work, marquee chang- 
ing, etc. Melba— 


His wife— 


and I have worked not less than 7 hours and 
usually 15 every day since September— 


Written in January— 

This includes Christmas, Thanksgiving, etc. 
We're not doing this because we want to but 
because I have two kids to support and an 
ailing dad. By all of us working like this 
day in and day out we are able to have an 
income that has averaged from $2,400 my 
worst year to slightly under $6,000 in my 
best. This is the combined income of the 
store and theater. 


The letter goes on but this is a case of 
a young man, a veteran, who soon is to 
face competition from television. It is 
typical of the letters I have received. 

Another letter from a small operator 
in Olathe, Colo., is indicative. This 
small town has tried, through its asso- 
ciation of business men, to keep a theater 
going to keep the folks and the trade at 
home. This is the current situation as 
he writes: 

In going over the old books I found some 
of the old figures. In 1944, before inflation 
hit, the place made $2,267.81 profit. In 1946, 
right after the beginning of inflation, it 
made $1,706.60 profit. In 1947, this figure 
dropped to $957.11. The following state- 
ment was made to me by the business men, 
that in 1951 and 1952, after inflation really 
hit its peak, the theater lost money, using 
up its surplus. In 1951, the Businessmen’s 
Association operated this theater 4 days a 
week, paid $1,350.58 in tax and went into 
the red. In 1952, Mr. Mathias, operated this 
theater 6 days a week in order to try to 
bring the gross up, paid $1,729.31 in Federal 
taxes and lost money himself.. After 
@ month, I can see that the 20 percent tax, 
small as it is here, can be the difference be- 
tween going in the red and breaking even. 


I have also received a letter from the 
International Alliance Theatrical State 
Employees and Moving Picture Machine 
Operators, Local 689, of Grand Junction, 
Colo., in which they call attention to the 
depressed state of the theater business 
which makes it impossible for owners to 
grant any wage increases to match in- 
creases in the cost of living. 

I do not wish to take any more time for 
I know all of you have the same sort of 
problems but I do want to say that this 
is a subject in which I have had a long 
and continuing interest. Here is small 
scale free enterprise at work, and at 
work under what appears to be unneces- 
sary burdens. I am hopeful that this 
tax will be eliminated so that these small 
Scale enterprisers may continue in busi- 
ness. We shall have plenty of time later 
on to take up the tax matters of business 
enterprise large enough to take care of 
its own. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. ABBITT]. 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, I favor the 
adoption of the rule and passage of the 
bill, H. R. 157, the purpose of which is 
to remove the tax on admissions to mo- 
tion pictures if the principal amuse- 
ment offered with respect to such ad- 
mission is the showing of motion pic- 
tures. This bill is needed and as a 
matter of fact it is necessary that we 
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pass same unless we expect to stand 
idly by and see the motion-picture in- 
dustry wrecked economically. 

Receipts from general admissions have 
been declining steadily since 1947, and 
since 1946 more than 5,000 motion- 
picture theaters have closed their doors 
and the attendance is still on the de- 
cline. The passage of this bill, I be- 
lieve, will save the motion-picture indus- 
try from bankruptcy, and I urge the 
Members of this great body to support 
this most important legislation. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may require to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Bont]. 

Mr. BONIN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join my many colleagues in supporting 
H. R. 157, which exempts motion-picture 
theaters from the 20 percent admission 
tax. The approval of this bill encour- 
ages thousands of small moving picture 
operators to continue in business, 

Within the past 5 months thousands 
of theaters have closed their doors, and, 
according to statistical figures, an aver- 
age of 8 theaters a day, during 1953, 
have been forced to do this. 

The elimination of the admission tax 
today can save 5,000 theaters during the 
next 12 months and place the industry 
in such a reasonable profit position as 
will permit them to survive and to com- 
pete fairly with its competitors. 

I am convinced that the relief from 
the admissions tax will in no way cut 
across President Eisenhower’s under- 
standable objectives of revenue mainte- 
nance. Financial studies have been 
submitted to the Treasury Department 
and the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue indicating that the repeal of 
this tax will halt a downward trend of 
industry revenue, and will, in fact, 
recoup more corporate and personal tax 
dollars than it would receive from ad- 
missions and other taxes if the down- 
ward trend is not stopped. This is not 
an illusion, these studies have not been 
refuted, either by the Treasury or the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Van ZANDT]. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, over 
a period of years, like many other Mem- 
bers of the House, I have advocated the 
repeal of the 20-percent Federal admis- 
sion tax to movie theaters. 

In the opening days of this Congress, 
I introduced H. R. 1611, designed to re- 
peal the Federal admission tax and, since 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
reported the Mason bill, H. R. 157, which 
is identical to my bill, H. R. 1611, I am 
glad to support it. 

My motive in introducing H. R. 1611 
was prompted by the widespread distress 
in the movie-picture theater industry, as 
a result of the Federal admission tax 
which was imposed by Congress in 1944 
and which is threatening to bankrupt 
practically every theater owner in the 
United States. 2 

This Federal admission tax is an un- 
bearable burden on the movie theaters 
of the country, as evidenced by the fact 
that in 1952 there was a capital invest- 
ment in the movie industry of $2,745,- 
000,000 in the 19,048 theaters located in 
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the United States, with a seating capac- 
ity for slightly less than 12 million 
people. 

These theaters employed approxi- 
mately 180,000 people and had an annual 
payroll of $201,420,000. 

By comparison, as of June 25, 1953, the 
total number of theaters that have 
closed since 1946 are 5,485 and, as each 
week goes by, additional theaters are 
closing. 

For an illustration, during the week 
ending June 13, 102 movie theaters were 
closed, making a total since April 1 of 
467 theaters that were forced to close 
their doors. If this rate of closings con- 
tinues, officials of the movie-theater in- 
dustry predict that another 5,000 thea- 
ters will be forced to close during the 
next 12 months. 

The wholesale closing of movie thea- 
ters brought about mainly by the 20- 
percent Federal admission tax is a defi- 
nite threat to small merchants and busi- 
nessmen. Who will deny that a theater 
is the center of attraction, particularly 
in a small neighborhood, and when such 
a theater closes its doors, the merchants 
in the vicinity suffer a definite loss of 
trade. 

The closing of movie theaters is also 
a cause for unemployment. A large 
part of those thrown out of work are 
theater managers, projectionists, and 
other trained employees who are forced 
to look for employment in an alien field 
with a consequent decrease in their 
earning and purchasing power. 

I think I should add that the owner of 
the average community movie theater 
is a highly respected businessman and 
one who can always be counted upon to 
contribute in money, time, and effort, to 
promote the best interests of the com- 
munity. 

We cannot ignore the fact that the 
closing of these movie theaters is affect- 
ing the tax revenue of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

According to the Treasury Depart- 
ment, Federal revenues from admission 
taxes reached a peak of nearly $505 mil- 
lion in 1947 and have declined steadily, 
principally because of the downward 
trend of the movie-theater admissions. 
The result has been that in 1952 the 
Federal admission tax on movie theaters 
amounted to a little less than $312 mil- 
lion, which means that for the period of 
1947 through 1952, the decline in ad- 
mission taxes has amounted to 40 per- 
cent. 

This loss of revenue to our Govern- 
ment as the result of the closing of 
movie theaters is taking place at a time 
when every possible source of tax reve- 
nue is being tapped. 

If the movie-theater tax is repealed, 
movie-theater owners will be able to 
operate at a profit and thus they will be 
able to pay corporation, personal in- 
come and other taxes to such an extent 
that the Treasury Department will net 
from the movie-theater industry many 
millions more than if the movie admis- 
sion tax is retained. In plain words, the 
repeal of the admission tax will help, 
rather than impede balancing the na- 
tional budget. 

In my own State of Pennsylvania, in 
1946 there were 1,210 movie theaters, 
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and this number has decreased steadily 
until now there are approximately 900. 
As a matter of fact, Pennsylvania is one 
of the hardest-hit States in the coun- 
try in this respect—with closings reach- 
ing a most disastrous decline of 25 per- 
cent. A comparison by the Treasury 
Department by States, of admission tax 
receipts for the year 1952 as compared 
to 1951, shows that the decline in such 
receipts is something over 9 percent na- 
tionally, while the decline in Pennsyl- 
vania is 17 percent—a decline that is 
matched only by the State of Vermont, 

As the days go by, theaters in Penn- 
sylvania are closing at the moment, at 
the ratio of 1 in every 4. For example, 
from April 1, 1953, to June 27, 1953, 68 
movie theaters closed in Pennsylvania. 
In western Pennsylvania alone, we have 
176 closed theaters, and of this number, 
29 have ceased operation during the first 
6 months of this year. Believe it or not, 
one of the theaters included among the 
29, is the $1 million de luxe Enright 
Theater, of Pittsburgh, with 3,260 seats. 
This theater had been in operation for 
25 years and enjoyed the reputation of 
being America’s largest neighborhood 
theater. 

I realize that some may say that it is 
not the 20 percent Federal admission tax 
that is ruining the movie theater in- 
dustry, but the competition from tele- 
vision. 

To answer these skeptics, let me give 
you a few concrete examples to prove 
that if the Federal admission tax is re- 
moved, movie theaters can operate at a 
profit. 

Take, for example, the Colonial Thea- 
ter in Pittsburgh, which had been in op- 
eration 39 years before it closed in 1952. 

From the period of 1947 to 1952 the 
Colonial Theater paid to the Federal 
Government nearly $43,000 in Federal 
admission taxes. During this period, it 
operated at a profit in only 1 year and 
suffered a net loss for the 6-year period 
of nearly $20,000. If the admission tax 
had been removed, the theater could 
have been operated at a profit for the 
6-year period and would be open today 
with the owner paying corporation, per- 
sonal income, and other taxes. 

Another example is the closing of the 
Palace Theater in South Fork, Pa. 

For the 5-year period from 1947 
through 1951, the owner suffered a loss 
of $4,973.61 and paid to the Federal Gov- 
ernment in tax on admission tickets the 
sum of 828,072.09 which plainly indicates 
that if no Federal tax had been paid 
the theater could have been operated 
during the 5-year period at a profit of 
$23,098.48. K 

As in the case of the Colonial Thea- 
ter in Pittsburgh, the owner of the Pal- 
ace Theater in South Fork, Pa., would 
be able to pay corporation, personal in- 
come, and other taxes if he had been 
permitted to operate at a profit. 

Bringing the situation even closer 
home, I have in my own congressional 
district several theater owners who have 
been adversely affected by the Federal 
admission tax. Not only have they had 
to close several of their theaters, but in 
many instances they are operating the 
remaining theaters at a loss. 
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In my hometown of Altoona, 5 out of _ 
9 theaters have closed their doors and 
the others are operating in the red. The 
same situation applies in Centre and 
Clearfield Counties in my congressional 
district. 

Mr. Speaker, the movie-theater in- 
dustry is in a desperate condition and 
as the situation stands at the moment 
unless the Federal admission tax is re- 
pealed, we can expect additional the- 
aters to close their doors daily. As I 
have already mentioned, when a theater 
closes it means unemployment, decrease 
in taxes and serious injury to the eco- 
nomic life of the community. 

During this session of Congress we 
have listened to the plea to continue to 
aid our friends abroad. Here is an op- 
portunity to aid the movie-theater in- 
dustry and save it from extinction by 
supporting the Mason bill, H. R. 157, 
which I sincerely hope will be approved 
by an overwhelming majority. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question on the 
resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 157) to provide 
that the tax on admissions shall not 
apply to admissions to a moving-picture 
theater. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordirfgly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 157, with Mrs. 
CxuourcH in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, 
general debate is limited to 1 hour, to 
be equally divided and controlled by the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. REED] 
and the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Cooper]. 

The gentleman from New York is 
recognized. 

Mr. REED of New York. Madam 
Chairman, I yield myself 10 minutes. 

Madam Chairman, the purpose of 
H. R. 157, sponsored by my distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mason], is to repeal the 
present 20-percent tax on admissions to 
motion pictures. The exemption pro- 
vided by this bill will apply regardless 
of whether the motion picture is shown 
in a movie theater or elsewhere. 

The bill was reported favorably by an 
overwhelming majority of the Committee 
on Ways and Means. I feel sure that it 
will receive equally overwhelming sup- 
port from the Members of the House. 

The questions which are probably up- 
permost in the minds of the Members 
about this bill are, “Why did the Ways 
and Means Committee select this par- 
ticular excise problem for remedial leg- 
islation?” And again, “Why did the 
committee grant relief to this particular 
industry to the exclusion of others?” I 
believe that I can answer these questions 
to your satisfaction, € 
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First of all, the motion-picture thea- 
ter industry is almost alone among those 
subject to excise taxes in that, while since 
1946 almost every other indlstry has 
shown a decided increase in profits, the 
total net income of all United States the- 
aters showing motion pictures declined 
29.7 percent. The testimony received by 
the Ways and Means Committee during 
its hearing on this problem clearly dem- 
onstrated the tragic plight of the indus- 
try at this time. Since 1946 more than 
5,000 motion-picture theaters have closed 
their doors. In 1946 the American peo- 
ple spent more than $1.5 billion on the 
movies. Today they are spending only 
around $1 billion, and attendance is still 
on the decline. The industry has been 
extremely hard hit through the intro- 
duction of television and other compet- 
ing activities. Thus, the bill is necessi- 
tated by the serious economic condition 
confronting the industry. In many, 
cases theaters which are operating at 
large net losses are at the very same 
time paying heavy excise taxes to the 
United States. $ 

The second important point with re- 
spect to the excise tax on movie admis- 
sions is the fact that here we have a 
tax which has clearly reached the point 
of rapidly diminishing returns. Receipts 
from general admissions have been de- 
clining steadily since 1947. Revenue 
from this source has declined approxi- 
mately $75 million since 1947, and by far 
the greater part of this decline is 
from receipts to motion-picture theaters: 
Continuation of the present 20-percent 
tax can only serve to aggravate this de- 
cline. Certainly, if the present tax is 
continued, the receipts from admissions 
to motion pictures will continue to de- 
cline and more theaters will have to close. 

In this same connection, it should be 
borne in mind that as attendance at 
movie theaters goes down so also does 
the income of the theaters. As the in- 
come of the theaters goes down so also 
do the income taxes collected by the Fed- 
eral Government. That is the vicious 
circle both the industry and the Gov- 
ernment together now find themselves 
in—declining admissions, smaller excise- 
tax receipts, lower incomes, and ever- 
shrinking income-tax collections. 

Another point which is frequently dis- 
regarded with respect to this tax is the 
fact that a movie theater represents a 
large fixed investment in real property. 
Once the purpose for which the theater 
is built has gone, then the building has 
lost its utility to the public. It is an 
investment which cannot readily be 
transferred to another use. A movie 
theater does not lend itself to the ready 
adaptation to other purposes which 
characterizes most other retail or serv- 
ice establishments. All over the coun- 
try, in town after town, Mr. Chairman, 
stand empty movie houses, their doors 
locked, their fronts boarded up. They 
are truly the ghost towns of today. They 
stand as mute evidence that high taxes 
carry with them the seeds of economic 
destruction. 

We sometimes hear it said that movie- 
going is a luxury and, therefore, that it 
should be taxed. In a few cases, that 
may well be true. But, by and large, the 
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movies have become a medium of low- 
cost entertainment for great masses of 
the American people. For this reason 
alone, one might properly question the 
desirability of imposing a heavy excise 
tax in this area. 

Finally, Madam Chairman, I would 
like to point to the vital role which the 
movie threater plays in small communi- 
ties throughout the country. It fre- 
quently represents the only place where 
public gatherings may be had in our 
small towns. It frequently forms the 
center for Red Cross and similar char- 
itable meetings. At times, the building 
is made available for religious activities. 
It may be the center for USO and other 
programs for our armed services per- 
sonnel. It is often the only place for 
town meetings and similar civic activi- 
ties. The loss of such a local auditorium 
will be a grievous blow to the small com- 
munities of the country. Yet that is ex- 
actly what is happening today. 

In summary, Madam Chairman, I 
have pointed to the disastrous economic 
plight of the movie theater industry 
which is denied by no one; I have cited 
the steadily declining tax receipts from 
movie admissions which the Treasury 
has reported; I have referred to the in- 
vestments of many small, independent 
movie operators in land and buildings 
which cannot be transferred to other 
uses; I have mentioned the nonluxury 
nature of movie entertainment today; 
and I have emphasized the important 

- role that movie theater buildings play 
in the life of our smaller communities. 
Certainly, I recognize that there are 
other industries presently burdened with 
heavy excise taxes who can cite one or 
more similar situations as an argument 
for equivalent tax relief. No one in this 
House is as familiar as I with the inequi- 
ties and hardships of our present excise- 
tax structure. Yet Iam convinced that 
while other industries may justifiably 
point to one or more of the above con- 
siderations as being applicable to their 
own situation, none can show, in the ag- 
gregate, all of these grounds for relief. 

Both from the standpoint of industry 
hardship and of the public interest, I 
believe that a sound case has been made 
for repeal of this tax now. 

Madam Chairman, as I have already 
said, no one js more aware than I of the 
other inequities and discriminations in 
our excise-tax structure which literally 
cry aloud for correction. The action 
which we propose here today is but the 
first step in a program to thoroughly 
overhaul the excise-tax system. It 
should not be taken as any indication 
that the Committee on Ways and Means 
is ignoring the many other compelling 
excise problems, On the contrary, it 
represents, as I have said, a first step 
toward righting existing inequities. The 
present system which has piled discrim- 
ination onto discrimination over the past 
20 years cannot be corrected overnight. 
The Committee on Ways and Means has 
scheduled hearings on excise-tax prob- 
lems in connection with its current reve- 
nue revision work. It is my sincere ex- 
pectation that out of these present 
studies we will be able to develop a tax 
system which will be fair to all. Of 
course, I must point out that continued, 
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uncontrolled foreign spending can only 
serve to jeopardize these plans. When 
we waste $5.5 billion abroad, it makes 
it difficult to achieve equity for our own 
suffering taxpayers. Great Britain and 
Canada are reducing their corporate and 
individual tax burdens. Is it too much 
to ask that we do the same for our own 
people? 

I hope that these people who have 
been voting for billions abroad will real- 
ize that we cannot do many of the things 
we would like. You can search your own 
conscience on that proposition. As to 
myself, I believe in relief for my own 
people right now—tax relief. We should 
have had it under H. R. 1 and we could 
have had it if we had not voted over- 
whelmingly for billions of dollars going 
into these foreign ratholes. I am sick 
and tired of it and fed up with it, so 
are the American people, Think that 
over. 

I am for giving relief to our own peo- 
ple. Many of these excise taxes should 
be removed, but we cannot do it if we 
waste money abroad. Check your own 
votes on that. I hope that from now 
on we can begin to give relief all along 
the line, but I repeat again, we cannot 
do it and vote for these handouts abroad. 
They do not need them and they have 
not needed them for several years. 

While I cannot bind the members of 
the Ways and Means Committee, I am 
not in favor of reporting out any more 
excise reduction legislation at the Ist 
session of the 83d Congress. There is, 
however, a strong sentiment in the com- 
mittee for a thorough study of excise 
taxes as we come to the 2d session of the 
83d Congress. The plan is to hold ex- 
haustive hearings as a part of the recodi- 
fication program, 

Mr. COOPER. Madam Chairman, I 
yield myself 7 minutes. 

Madam Chairman, the pending bill 
was favorably reported by the Committee 
on Ways and Means by a vote of 22 to 
3. Fifty Members of the House and one 
Senator appeared before our committee 
during hearings on this bill and urged 
that the admissions tax be repealed in 
the case of motion-picture theaters, and 
51 Members of the House and 3 Sena- 
tors submitted written statements for 
inclusion in the Recorp, urging that the 
tax be repealed. - 

The testimony of the motion picture 
theater industry before the committee 
indicated that the admissions tax on 
admissions to motion-picture theaters 
has been responsible for hundreds of 
theaters having to close, and forcing 
others to the verge of bankruptcy. 

I would like to point out that the ad- 
missions tax is a tax on the admissions 
charged by theaters, and must be paid 
whether or not a theater is making or 
losing money. 

During the first 90 days of 1953, thea- 
ters were closing at the rate of three 
daily, and it was estimated that within 
the next 12 months, if they are not 
exempted from the admissions tax, over 
29 percent of those now open will be 
forced to close. There is no other indus- 
try on which an excise tax is imposed 
that is being driven out of business by 
an excise tax. Not-only this, but the tax 
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collections in the case of theaters have 
fallen off at an almost unbelievable rate. 
In 1946, theater corporations paid $124 
million in corporation taxes. In 1952, 
they paid only $28 million. In this same 
period of time, admissions tax on motion- 
picture theaters declined 29.6 percent. 
There is no other industry in which this 
is true. 

Motion-picture theaters provide clean 
and wholesome entertainment for the 
American family. They are the center 
of community, civic, and charitable ac- 
tivities and were an important medium 
for the dissemination of Government 
messages to the public during the two 
world wars. 

Statistics indicate that a motion-pic- 
ture theater means greater prosperity to 
merchants in their vicinity. When the 
excise tax was originally imposed during 
World War I on motion-picture theaters, 
they were just coming into operation and 
were not hurt by the admissions tax. 
When the tax was revived in 1932, talk- 
ing pictures had just been introduced 
and were a novelty and provided a tre- 
mendous stimulus to theaters. Again, 
the tax was not a burden on theaters. 

The motion-picture industry is the first 
to admit that the introduction and 
growth of television is largely responsible 
for their difficulties today. However, 
they also contend that television makes 
it even more necessary that they be re- 
lieved from the admissions tax. This 
appears to be obvious because, as we all 
know, anyone can sit at home and watch 
several motion pictures on his television 
set during the course of an evening, and 
there is no tax on these free pictures. 

In areas where television is available, 
theater business has dropped 40 percent. 
There has been some gain in areas where 
television is not available. Another blow 
to the theater industry was the removal 
of the freeze on new television stations 
in 1952. This will mean that competi- 
tion from television will spread through- 
out the country in the near future. 

It is the contention of the motion pic- 
ture theater industry that an exemption 
from the admissions tax will increase the 
revenues to the Treasury Department. 
The figures which I have quoted above 
would seem to indicate that there is merit 
in this contention. 

We must remember that the adverse 
effect of the admissions tax on motion- 
picture theaters sets off a chain reaction 
which reaches all the way back to the 
production and distribution of motion 
pictures, and the corporations and em- 
ployees involved all along the line are 
adversely affected. It is obvious that any 
increase in income of any of the groups 
involved would tend to offset any loss of 
revenue that might immediately result 
from the removal of the admissions tax 
on motion-picture theaters. 

I urge that the bill be passed. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Madam 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. The gentle- 
man has made a splendid and convincing 
argument. I am glad to support the bill, 
and hope the bill will pass the House 
unanimously. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Madam Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. COOPER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Does this repeal 
apply regardless of where the motion 
picture is shown, whether in a theater 
or elsewhere? 

Mr. COOPER. The exemption applies 
to motion-picture theaters, and any 
other place where the principal amuse- 
ment offered is the showing of a moving 
picture. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. That is, it applies 
whether it is a motion-picture theater 
or whether the picture is shown in a 
school or anywhere else or for charity? 

Mr. COOPER. That is correct. 

Mr. JENKINS. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
New Jersey (Mr. KEAN]. 

Mr. KEAN. Madam Chairman, I 
voted against reporting this bill in com- 

‘mittee and I expect to vote against it 
here this afternoon. 

No movie-goer will benefit 1 cent if 
this bill becomes law, for representa- 
tives of the industry who appeared be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee 
indicated that all saving through any 
tax reduction would be entirely used to 
bolster up their shrinking earnings. 

So this is a bill which is entirely for 
the benefit of the moving-picture indus- 
try itself. 

Now I do not question for a moment 
that the industry can show a good case 
for a reduction in the tax, but so can 
numerous other industries, and it seems 
unfair for us to choose this special treat- 
ment for this one industry at this time, 
and do nothing for other businessmen 
now, who have been suffering from the 
excise taxes. 

All members of the Ways and Means 
Committee have agreed that when 
write the general tax revision bill in the 
coming winter we will then carefully re- 
view the whole excise-tax system with 
the hope that we may be able to lower 
those taxes which are hampering busi- 
ness. The movie industry deserves con- 
sideration then, but not now—ahead of 
everyone else. 

There is no question that they are 
suffering from the inroads of television, 
there seems to be a revolution in the 
whole industry. The public no longer 
wish to patronize some of the older small 
neighborhood theaters. They prefer to 
stay at home and look at television. But 
they will go to more comfortable theaters 
if good enough pictures are shown, and 
while we see many closed neighborhood 
theaters we also see new drive-in thea- 
ters opening up on every highway sur- 
rounding our big cities. 

Just 10 days ago we were asked to vote 
to continue the excess-profits tax. This 
was highly distasteful to many Members, 
but we passed it overwhelmingly because 
most Members felt that with the present 
condition of the Treasury the $800 mil- 
lion which this tax would provide in the 
next 6 months was badly needed. 

The Treasury has estimated that elim- 
ination of this tax on movie admissions 
would result in a loss of $200 million in 
a year, but that $50 millions of this would 
probably be picked up in higher corpor- 
ation taxes, leaving a net loss to the 
Treasury of $150 million, 
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The wisdom of sweating through what 
we did 10 days ago and then bypassing 
this bill blithely to cast away more than 
one sixth of the revenue we sayed then 
in order to aid one industry seems to me 
might well be classified as questionable. 

Mr. DINGELL. Madam Chairman, 
this is an event today which I have long 
fought and looked for. We have before 
us the so-called Dingell-Mason bill, 
which would repeal the admissions tax 
on admissions to moving-picture thea- 
ters. 

I am at the same time happy and 
disturbed about the pending bill. I am 
happy because it is my earnest hope 
that this is only the beginning of the 
repeal or reduction of excise taxes in 
general. I am disturbed because there is 
only the one excise tax now under con- 
sideration. 

There is a good and an exceptional 
reason for this. The excise tax on ad- 
missions to moving-picture theaters is 
the only excise tax which is driving an 
industry to the wall. Not only this, but 
the Government is reaching the point 
where its revenue from this source is 
fast drying up. Proof without refuta- 
tion of this is that the income tax on 
theater corporations in 1952 was only 
one-fifth what it was in 1946—in other 
words, $28 million compared to $124 mil- 
lion, and excise-tax collections in this 7- 
year period were off one-third. 

The movie people presented to the 
committee facts and figures to prove that 
if moving-picture theaters are exempted 
from the excise tax on admissions, the 
Treasury will get more money than it 
will get if the tax is continued—see hear- 
ings on H. R. 157, at pages 8 and 9. 

I say without fear of contradiction 
that there is no Member of Congress who 
has consistently opposed excise taxes to 
the extent that I have. The record of 
the bills which have introduced speaks 
for itself. I say to my friends who are 
asking for and direly need relief from 
other excise taxes that I will continue 
unabated the fight which I have made 
in the past on their behalf. I introduced 
H. R. 5, one of the very first bills intro- 
duced in this Congress, which in gen- 
eral would repeal most of the war-im- 
posed excise taxes and reduce the rates 
on other excise taxes to what they were 
in 1939. 

I am convinced that the situation of 
the moving-picture theaters, if there can 
ever be any one case more deserving of 
relief from excise taxes than another, is 
a case where prompt action by the Con- 
gress must be taken to prevent economic 
disaster in the moving-picture theater 
industry. I have followed very closely 
the steady and continuous closing of 
moving-picture theaters and the losses 
in those theaters which have held on, 
with the hope that excise-tax relief will 
be granted. In the first 3 months of 
1953, theaters have been closing at the 
rate of 1 every 8 hours. Not only are 
the motion-picture theaters themselves 
suffering unbearably from the excise tax, 
but every time a theater marquee is 
darkened, a pall falls over every business 


-within blocks of the theaters. We all 


k-ow that in every small town, theaters 
are located in the heart of the business 
district, and in every large town, you sel- 
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dom see a prosperous shopping center 
without finding a theater located in it. 

When the wartime excise-tax rates 
were imposed, I had put in the law a pro- 
vision to the effect that these rates were 
temporary and would be repealed as soon 
as the war was over. This provision ap- 
pled not only to movie admissions but 
to all other wartime excise rates, and it 
would have required that the rates be 
reduced to their prewar levels within 6 
months after the termination of the 
emergency, or at an earlier date if the 
Congress so decided. During the Repub- 
lican 80th Congress, the very first tax 
bill which was passed made the wartime 
excise-tax rates permanent. Not only 
was the stated purpose of the law vio- 
lated by the Republicans as to the movie 
industry, but also as to every other in- 
dustry suffering from a burdensome ex- 
cise tax. 

My bill, H. R. 5, which I referred to 
earlier, would provide relief across the 
board for all these industries. I am 
proud that I was the author of the first 
bill in this Congress which would exempt 
moving-picture theaters from the excise 
tax. It is admitted that my bill is the 
forerunner of the bill now under con- 
sideration. I have no particular pride in 
authorships, and was very glad to sup- 
port wholeheartedly Mr. Mason’s bill, 
H. R. 157, the pending bill. 

It is my belief that the Congress can- 
not in good conscience fail to pass the 
pending bill, and it is my hope that early 
action will be had on my bill, H. R. 5, 
which provides relief from excise taxes 
generally. 

I serve notice now that I shall con- 
tinue with all my strength to fight for 
early enactment of H. R. 5. I have bit- 
terly opposed excise taxes from the be- 
ginning, and when I saw in spite of all 
my efforts that they were going to be 
imposed, I have always had inserted in 
the laws imposing them termination 
dates. 

I am happy to support H. R. 157 as 
being the first move in the direction of 
general excise-tax relief. 

Mr. MILLS. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. EBERHARTER], 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Madam Chair- 
man, of course, I am heartily in favor of 
the passage of this measure. I thought it 
might be fair for me to say at this time 
that my regret is that the Committee on 
Ways and Means in its collective judg- 
ment found it inadvisable to recommend 
the elimination in the near future of 
many excise taxes, or at least the reduc- 
tion om many items. There are many 
other industries which are very much 
hurt by an excise tax, which the con- 
suming public pays, of course, in every 
instance. As a general proposition ex- 
cise taxes are not taxes which can stand 
up as a matter of a correct principle of 
taxation no more so than a retail sales 
tax and no more so than a manufactur- 
er's excise tax. I only hope when the 
committee gets around to the proposi- 
tion of an entire revision of the internal- 
revenue laws that we will not find it nec- 
essary to continue or increase any excise 
tax, and I hope it will be possible to 
quickly eliminate from consideration any 
kind whatsoever of a sales tax. To me, 
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consideration of such would be the ulti- 
mate in going the wrong way in the mat- 
ter of raising revenue. The movie ad- 
mission tax is burdensome and elimina- 
tion of this tax is necessary at this time 
because it has the tendency, as has been 
well said by so many others, of destroy- 
ing an important industry of this coun- 
try. Ihope nobody will feel we are favor- 
ing any particular industry, but the mo- 
tion-picture industry has shown itself to 
be absolutely unable to save itself with- 
out the elimination of the tax at this 
time. 

Mr. JENKINS. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. CURTIS]. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Madam 
Chairman, I take this time to join my 
colleague, the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey (Mr. Kean], of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, in opposition to this 
measure. I voted against it in commit- 
tee for the exact reasons that he pre- 
sented here so well and so forcibly. I 
find myself in complete agreement with 
him except in one aspect. That I was 
opposed and still am opposed to the ex- 
tension of the excess-profits tax. I felt 
that was a tax not on a segment of our 
industry but, indeed, a tax on our basic 
system of private enterprise. It was 
picking out all the growth companies 
and thereby was stunting the growth 
of our economic enterprise. It cut 
into our tax base and so produced less, 
not more revenue. There is no ques- 
tion, however, about the movie excise tax. 
It applies to one particular industry 
where there are many industries which 
are suffering from high excise taxes. I 
believe that the movie industry is cer- 
tainly deserving of relief, but I feel that 
the timing of the relief must come when 
we are able to give relief across the board 
to other industries that are equally ad- 
versely affected. 

Mr. COOPER. Madam Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] may 
extend his remarks immediately follow- 
ing the remarks of the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. KEAN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Boces]. 

Mr. BOGGS. Madam Chairman, I 
think the argument advanced by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New Jersey 
Mr. Kean] points up the need generally 
for a revision of the excise-tax structure, 
rather than a valid argument against 
the enactment of the bill before us. 

Every Member of this body who has 
studied the condition of the moving-pic- 
ture industry recognizes the necessity 
for the enactment of this bill. It is the 
same old question of the power to tax 
being the power to destroy. Every study 
which has been made indicates that this 
industry, which has contributed greatly 
to the cultural and civic advancement of 
this great country of ours, is suffering 
tremendously. 

Whether or not the removal of this 
tax will solve its problems, nobody knows, 
but at least it will be a step in the right 
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direction and will encourage men who 
for years and years have made their live- 
lihood in this industry. 

I trust this bill will be passed by the 
House and by the other body and signed 
by the President. 

Mr. JENKINS. Madam Chairman, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

I am strong for the passage of this bill 
to remove the admission tax on admis- 
sion to motion pictures. I am one of the 
members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee who from the beginning have 
been actively for this legislation. And I 
am one of those who have encouraged 
the advancement of this bill. I am also 
in favor of the reduction of many excise 
taxes but we cannot do that now. 

I was interested in the remarks of my 
colleague from New Jersey [Mr. KEAN]. 
Of course he is always sincere and he 
makes his arguments convincingly. At 
the same time, the gentleman made the 
statement that the individuals who at- 
tend moving-picture shows, will not ben- 
efit in any way by this reduction of the 
price of admission to moving-picture 
shows. I challenge this most emphati- 
cally, because that is not the case. It 
will not work out like that for the theater 
owners all over the country have been 
forced to close their theaters and are 
ready to open them up if they get some 
consideration. In practically every 
county-seat town in our congressional 
district there are many theaters closed 
down. I know they are very much in 
favor of this measure and they will open 
up their theaters just as soon as they 
can. 

Another very fine argument is that at 
present thousands of people cannot at- 
tend because the theater in their section 
has been closed. In other words, they 
do not have a show to go to now with 
reference to the children and the Satur- 
day afternoon shows. equently I have 
seen them going to the theater in great 
numbers. In any event, if this bill is 
passed, they will have a theater to at- 
tend. They will have that advantage, 
and when the theater is closed in the 
small towns of the country, an institution 
has closed. There is no use gainsaying 
the fact that the moving picture is a 
real institution in this country. Those 
who own and manage these theaters have 
adjusted their programs so that the chil- 
dren are taken care of. They put on 
plays that satisfy the older people and 
the sportsmen and all other classes of 
people. They have built up a business 
of which they have a right to be proud. 
They are entitled to live but they do 
not live, because they die. In my own 
home city of Ironton, Ohio, we have 
four well-equipped and well-managed 
theaters. They are so located as to 
serve all the people of the city. One 
of these is closed; another is ready to 
close; and the other two are not very 
prosperous. We are all proud of our 
city and many people from the rural 
sections have been coming to the movie 
shows and they will be denied a pleasure 
which they enjoy. No city will attract 
peronie if the town is dark and unattrac- 

ve. 

I am not going to trouble you with a 
lot of figures, but I will extend my re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
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to show some figures. These figures 
have been furnished me by the Council 
of Motion Picture Organizations. 


If the Mason bill (H. R. 157) passes, the 
Treasury will lose $96 million in the next 
12 months and 5,000 theaters will be saved. 

If the Mason bill (H. R. 157) does not pass, 
the Treasury will lose $100 million the next 
12 months and 5,000 theaters will close. 

Loss of revenue is inevitable. Loss of thea- 
ters and revenue is preventable and unthink- 
able. (See memo attached for documentat 
tion.) é . 

The facts: gc 

1. In 1946 traceable Treasury revenue was 
$300 million from 20 percent admission 
taxes, $73 million from corporate theater in- 
come taxes, $26 million from unincorporated 
theater income taxes, $55 million from pro- 
duction- distribution income taxes, $454 mil- 
lion, total. 

2. In 1952 traceable Treasury revenue was 
$211 million from 20 percent admission taxes, , 
$18 million from corporate theater income 
taxes, $10 million from unincorporated thea- 
ter income taxes, $23 million from produc- 
tion-distribution income taxes, $262 million, 
total. 

3. During a period of unprecedented na- 
tional prosperity, the United States Treas- 
ury already has lost 42 percent of its trace- 
able revenue from the motion-picture indus- 
try. 
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4. Net gross of all United States theaters 
and drive-in'’s declined from $1,499.5 million 
in 1946 to $1,053.8 million in 1952—a drop of 
29.7 percent. 


5. Net profits went from 6201 million in 
1946 to $25 million in 1952. Past 6 months 
indicate 1953 net profit to be more than 
$15 million—a few percent away from bank- 
ruptcy. 

6. One United States theater closed every 
8 hours during the first 90 days of 1953. 
Rate accelerated to 1 closing every 3 hours 
during the past 60 days—8 United States 
theater casualties per day. 


* As far as the loss is concerned these 
figures indicate that the Treasury will 
be better off if this bill is passed and 
the theaters are permitted to operate. 

The industry statistics studied by the 
Ways and Means Committee indicate 
that the return to the Treasury will be 
greater if this tax is removed than it 
would be if the tax remains. This 
means that the industry can no longer 
stand this tax and it is one case that 
relieves industry and does not hurt the 
Treasury. 

It has been brought out, too, that this 
will be the opening wedge for rescind- 
ing a large number of excise taxes. Ex- 
cise taxes have been a gradual growth. 
It has been an institution that has 
grown up gradually, but we have had 
excise taxes from the beginning of the 
Government. Back nearly to George 
Washington’s time we had excise taxes 
on liquor and tobacco, and they have 
been kept on ever since. We never, how- 
ever, got into the great business of ex- 
cise taxes until about 20 years ago; and 
now, of course, nearly every commodity 
is subject to an excise tax. There are 
many inequities and inconsistencies in 
these taxes, and the whole matter of 
excise taxes should be canvassed. But 
we do not have time to do that today, 
but we will have a chance to do it when 
we recodify the tax laws which is being 
planned for now by the Ways and Means 
Committee. Then we naturally will give 
this subject more consideration, 
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Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Madam Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. JENKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
will be glad to support the bill, I will 
say to the gentleman. 

Madam Chairman, there is one more 
argument that I shall make. It is this 
in most of the many cases where an ex- 
cise tax is levied there is no real estate 
involved. For instance excise taxes are 
collected in most cases upon commodi- 
ties. Nearly all commodities now are 
carrying an excise tax. The sellers of 
practically all commodities must collect 
this tax. But he does this in his place 
of business. He sells many different 
kinds of commodities in his store. But 
the movie-picture man only sells one 
thing. He sells entertainment. He does 
so in a specially constructed building 
upon which he pays real estate taxes, 
when he closes. down his theater he can- 
not rent that building for any purpose. 
He must then dismantle his building and 
reconstruct its interior at a great ex- 
pense. When a merchant goes out of 
business he is not compelled to rebuild 
his building. 

I hope that this legislation passes by 
a big majority. 

Mr. COOPER. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. LANHAM]. 

Mr. LANHAM. Madam Chairman, I 
am in favor of this bill. I was one of 50 
Members of Congress who appeared be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee to 
urge that this bill be reported favorably. 

When the committee reported a bill to 
give tax relief to the poor liquor dis- 
tillers, which I opposed and which I am 
happy to see is now bottled up in a 
Senate committee, I was sharply critical 
of the committee because this bill had 
not been reported out. I did not know 
that it was just upon the threshold of 
being reported favorably, and I want to 
pe i to the committee for that criti- 
cism. 

I want to compliment the comittee for 
reporting this bill favorably. 

Mr: COOPER. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. THOMPSON]. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Madam 
Chairman, the Mason bill which is now 
under consideration is identical with my 
own bill, H. B. 2471. Ihave given a great 
deal of thought to the measure and 
have studied the evils of the-admissions 
tax, particularly as they apply to the 
smaller exhibitors in the rural commu- 
nities. 

In my district, if relief is not granted, 
a large portion of these theaters must go 
out of business. If such a thing should 
happen, many people who for one rea- 
son or another have no other source of 
healthful entertainment will be deprived 
of this innocent form of recreation. 

I shall not burden the House with de- 
tails which have already been supplied. 
It is thoroughly proved that the tax 
which we seek to repeal has long since 
run head-on into the law of supply and 
demand. The interests of the people, 
whether they are personally involved in 
the distressed picture shows or not, will 
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best be served by passage of the Mason 
bill. 
Mr. COOPER. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. CARNAHAN]. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Madam Chairman, 
I am going to vote for this bill. I be- 
lieve it is long overdue. The rural sec- 
tions in particular must depend upon 
the local motion picture theater for most 
of their entertainment. This is espe- 
cially true in the congressional district 
I represent. 

I want to compliment the Ways and 
Means Committee for bringing this leg- 
islation before the House. The motion- 
picture theater is a business that is un- 
usually burdened by an excise tax be- 
cause it has only one product to sell: 
their admissions. I am glad this bill has 
finally reached the floor of the House. I 
am sure that many motion-picture op- 
erators in my congressional district will 
hold on a little while longer in the hope 
that this bill will soon become law and 
that they will have sufficient relief to be 
able to continue in business. I urge the 
enactment of this bill. 

Mr. JENKINS. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. BAKER]. 

Mr. BAKER. Madam Chairman, I fa- 
vor the enactment of H. R. 157. Since 
1946, 5,485 moving-picture theaters in 
the United States have closed their doors. 
During the period between April 1, 1953, 
and June 25, 1953, 467 moving-picture 
theaters closed their doors. The mov- 
ing-picture theater is an institution in 
east Tennessee, particularly in the small 
cities and communities. They are owned 
and operated by good, solid people who 
have large investments in buildings and 
equipment. 

Before I returned to Congress late 
last fall, I attended a meeting of the 
moving-picture theater owners and op- 
erators in the district which I have the 
honor to represent. I am convinced 
that this 20 percent admissions tax is 
the main reason for the theaters’ doors 
being closed. It is estimated that 5,000 
theaters will have to close in the next 12 
months if this bill is not passed. I do 
not believe that the Treasury will lose 
substantial revenue by removal of this 
excise tax because of the great increase 
in payment of income tax by the theater 
owners. I urge immediate passage of 
this legislation. 

I voted to favorably report this bill as 
a member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and shall vote for its passage in 
the House. 

Mr. GOLDEN. Madam Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAKER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. GOLDEN. I wish to compliment 
the gentleman from Tennessee for the 
speech he has made in favor of this very 
wholesome source of entertainment for 
the people in his district and I desire to 
associate myself with him. My district 
adjoins that of the gentleman for al- 
most 100 miles. His district is very 
much like mine, composed of counties 
with county-seat towns and villages 
ranging from 1,000 people up to 8, 10, 
and 12 thousand. A wholesome, clean 
moving picture show is the chief source 
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of entertainment in those districts. I 
shall be happy to see this bill passed 
and I thank the gentleman for yielding 
to me. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

Mr. JENKINS. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. HOLMES]. 

Mr. HOLMES. Madam Chairman, I 
voted against reporting this bill out of 
the Committee on Ways and Means. I 
did so because I have voted for the ex- 
tension of other important and heavy 
taxes upon the people of this country, 
and I did so because I have voted against 
granting relief in the personal income 
tax at this time. Why? Because of 
the sincere effort we are making to get 
within sight of balancing the budget. 

I feel that if there are going to be 
procedures of repealing excise taxes 
now the Congress has a moral obliga- 
tion, and I mean a moral obligation, to 
review the entire field of excise taxes 
and not separate out just one. I recog- 
nize that the industry is depressed. So 
are some others having difficulty. If 
you will look at the facts in some of the 
industries you will find that to be a true 
statement, and not fiction. Likewise it 
was indicated in the hearings that the 
public will not receive the benefit of this 
tax reduction. I suggest you check on 
the testimony in the hearings. 

Those are my reasons. 

I feel that now is an inopportune time 
to bring out this one tax repeal and 
again I repeat that the Congress has a 
moral obligation if it is to study the re- 
peal of excise taxes to study the entire 
schedule for readjustments and investi- 
gations thereof. This repeal of this tax 
means a revenue loss of approximately 
$150 million to the United States Treas- 
ury. 

Mr. COOPER. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. MILLER].. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Madam 
Chairman, I rise in support of this meas- 
ure as a matter of common justice. The 
patrons of the motion-picture theaters 
are, by and large, the common people of 
this country. Many of them are people 
who cannot afford television sets. Fur- 
ther than that, this is a measure de- 
signed to save an industry. Most of our 
excise taxes can be paid without any con- 
siderable damage to industry, but this 
tax is resulting in the destruction of an 
industry. It results not only in dimin- 
ishing returns. It is resulting in the ab- 
solute loss of returns. 

I hope this bill will pass the House. 

Mr. JENKINS. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Connecticut (Mr. CRETELLA]. 

Mr. CRETELLA. Madam Chairman, 
I rise in support of this bill. I think I 
can speak with some authority on this 
subject. My family happens to be the 
part owner of one of these neighborhood 
theaters, which is in a distressed state. 
At a matter of fact, it is now a closed 
business that was a going enterprise up 
to 4 years ago. Let me give you first 
hand a little of the history of that busi- 
ness. It cost somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of $100,000 to build and equip 
that little neighborhood theater. It was 
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a paying organization, contributed taxes, 
local, State, and Federal. Up to 5 years 
ago it was doing just that. Then the 
roof caved in, in spite of every possible 
effort to keep it alive. You talk about 
the children going to a movie. Every 
possible offer was made to the public, in- 
cluding these children, to attend those 
theaters and to attend those shows. 
Giveaways were indulged in, but noth- 
ing was accomplished by it. Today 
that very theater has its doors locked. 
It is still paying Federal corporate taxes, 
still paying State and city taxes, but 
there is nothing in sight to accomplish 
any worthwhile good. The last offer 
made for this theater, which, as I said 
awhile ago, was worth $200,000 not long 
ago, was for use of it as a garage. You 
can imagine what the loss is going to be 
to those people who have contributed so 
heavily over these years in taxes. The 
claim is made that we should go over the 
entire Federal tax structure. When 
that will be, or how long it will take to 
accomplish anything, only the good Lord 
knows. But, I am telling you of just one 
little business that is in a desperate 
plight and going on the rocks in Con- 
necticut. To say that we have to wait 
until the entire tax structure is investi- 
gated, is just too late. 

Mr. JENKINS. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Nebraska (Mr. HARRISON]. 

Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska, Madam 
Chairman, I rise in support of this legis- 
lation and join my colleagues in asking 
for its favorable consideration. A great 
many times of late we have talked of 
and have supported legislation to help 
and support various industries, and even 
to put a support price under some of 
them. Here we have an industry that 
is going out of business because of lack 
of support. Just a few days ago I was 
in a part of our country which was in a 
disaster condition. I returned to the 
Nation’s Capital to help pass legislation 
to help that industry which was in a 
disaster condition. This afternoon we 
are talking about an industry that is in 
a disaster condition, and I think by sup- 
porting this legislation this afternoon, 
we are supporting a very worthwhile in- 
dustry. Thus I favor the passage of 
this bill. 

Mr. COOPER. Madam Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. PoaceE]. . 

Mr. POAGE. Madam Chairman, I 
trust there is no need to make additional 
arguments on behalf of this legislation. 
I feel sure that the House is going to 
recognize the justice of the proposal and 
pass the bill. However, I should like 
for the record to state that it occurs to 
me that it is long overdue. 

When I visited my district on the 
Fourth of July, I pointed out that we 
could not make any material reduction 
in our taxes until we had reduced the 
expenditures of the Government con- 
siderably lower than we have today, but 
I am convinced that if we do not re- 
lieve this industry of this tax we are 
going to reduce the income of our Gov- 
ernment considerably more than we will 
if we continue to levy the tax. Some- 
times we fail to recognize that we can 
get more money for the Government by 
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giving industry an opportunity to de- 
velop and to make a profit than we can 
by destroying that industry through tax- 
ation that is so burdensome as to put the 
industry out of business. I fear that is 
what we are doing with the picture show 
industry at the present time. 

It seems to me that we are not doing 
the Government any good, but are sim- 
ply destroying the opportunities of our 
lower income people to enjoy some 
wholesome entertainment. I shall sup- 
port the bill. 

Mr. REED of New York. Madam 
Chairman, I yield 1 minute to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. Jupp]. 

Mr. JUDD. Madam Chairman, I could 
vote for this bill with good conscience if 
it provided that the excise tax shall be 
removed where admission rates are be- 
low 60 rcents or perhaps even 75 cents. 
Because the people that are in trouble 
are the smaller rural or neighborhood 
theaters that charge 40 cents, 50 cents, 
and up to 60 cents. They are the ones 
that must have relief in what has been 
correctly described as a disaster. It is 
mighty hard to vote to continue other 
taxes which are hurting many, many 
people and are unfair to many, many 
businesses and then to take this tax off 
a whole industry, rather than off only 
those segments of it which are suffering 
to a degree which is genuinely destruc- 
tion, 

I regret that the bill comes before us 
under a closed rule, so that it is not pos- 
sible to offer an amendment which 
would provide that this tax shall apply 
only to those theaters whose admission 
rate is above, say, 60 cents. 

Mr. JENKINS. Madam Chairman, T 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. McDonovex]. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Madam Chair- 
man, coming from the area of the Na- 
tion that produces motion pictures, and 
having a number of studios in my dis- 
trict, I am quite interested in this mat- 
ter. 

Insofar as aid to the public is con- 
cerned, I recently inserted in the RECORD 
the annual statement of the Motion Pic- 
ture Producers Association, issued by 
Mr. Eric Johnston. He indicated, and 
he certainly ought to know, that there 
were 2,500,000,000 theater admissions in 
the last year. You are relieving that 
number of people insofar as this tax is 
concerned by the pasage of this bill. 
Some 50 million people a week go to the 
motion pictures. It is the best form of 
entertainment offered to the public. Al- 
though they may have suffered consid- 
erably from the admission tax, they are 
also suffering from some internal prob- 
lems such as the magnified screen, 3-D, 
and a lot of other new ideas they have in- 
troduced into the motion picture busi- 
ness. But they are still serving a large 
group of citizens of the United States. 

Let me read from the committee report 
which I believe makes sound reasons for 
repealing this tax: 

The purpose of this legislation is to re- 
move the tax on admissions to motion pic- 
tures if the principal amusement offered 
with respect to such admission is the show- 
ing of motion pictures. The exemption from 
the tax will apply regardless of whether the 
motion picture is shown in a motion-picture 
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theater or elsewhere. Thus admissions to 
motion pictures conducted by charities and 
other nonprofit organizations will also be 
exempt from the tax, 

The admissions tax was first imposed dur- 
ing World War I as an emergency measure, 
The rate was then 1 cent for every 10 cents 
or fraction thereof. In succeeding revenue 
acts admissions under certain amounts were 
exempted. These exempted amounts ranged 
from 10 cents in the Revenue Act of 1921 
to $3 in the Revenue Act of 1928. Under 
the Revenue Act of 1932 the exemption was 
lowered to 40 cents and in the Revenue Act 
of 1940 it was reduced to 20 cents. In Octo- 
ber 1941 the exemption was eliminated ex- 
cept with respect to children’s admissions 
under 10 cents. In 1944 the present rate 
became effective, which is 1 cent for each 
5 cents or major fraction thereof on the 
price paid for the admission. 

This bill is necessitated by the serious 
economic condition confronting the motion- 
picture industry. Since 1946 more than 5,000 
motion-picture theaters have closed their 
doors. Receipts from general admissions have 
been declining steadily since 1947 and by 
far the greater part of this decline is in 
the receipts from admissions to motion-pic- 
ture theaters. On April 20, 1953, your com- 
mittee held a hearing on the bill and the 
testimony covered over 120 pages. The testi- 
mony showed the tragic plight of the indus- 
try at the present time. While since 1946 
almost every other industry has shown a de- 
cided increase in profits, the total net income 
of all United States theaters showing motion 
pictures declined 29.7 percent. In 1946 the 
American people spent more than $144 bil- 
lion on the movies. Today they are spend- 
ing only around $1 billion, and the attend- 
ance is still on the decline. The industry 
has been extremely hard hit through the 
introduction of television and other com- 
peting activities. It should be remembered 
that motion-picture theaters by their very 
nature are not adaptable to other activities 
and when the motion-picture theater closes, 
the theater building and equipment ordi- 
narily have to be disposed of at a heavy 
loss. 

It is estimated that the net loss in revenue 
resulting from the repeal of the admissions 
tax on admissions to motion pictures will 
amount to approximately $100 million. This 
estimate takes into account an increase in 
the revenue from income taxes due to such 
repeal. Your committee is of the opinion 
that if the tax is continued the receipts 
from admissions to motion pictures will 
continue to decline and more theaters will 
have to close, thus further reducing the in- 
come from these activities subject to the 
income tax, 

It is believed that the situation demands 
immediate action so that the motion-pic- 
ture operators can continue in business. 
Since motion-picture operators are in every 
town and village of the country, the closing 
of motion-picture theaters will have a dis- 
turbing effect upon the entire country. 


I believe this bill should pass, and 
favor its approval. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Madam Chairman, I 
rise in support of H. R. 157, the bill to 
remove the 20 percent Federal excise tax 
on moving-picture theater admissions. 

This tax in recent years has forced the 
closing of thousands of movie theaters 
throughout the United States and has 
put thousands more theaters on a tenu- 
ous, barely subsisting financial basis. 

Imposed as a wartime measure when 
moving-picture theaters were enjoying 
a period of prosperity, the 20-percent 
admissions tax can no longer be justified 
in the fact of the threatening crisis which 
the tax has imposed on the entire in- 
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It has already been stated that since 
1946, a total of 5,038 theaters have been 
forced to close and that, on the basis of 
present estimates, 5,347 more theaters 
will be forced to close their doors during 
the next year if this tax exemption is 
not provided. 

The position which I am taking on this 
proposed legislation was formulated as 
the result of a rather extensive study I 
completed several months ago on the 
status of the moving- picture show busi- 
ness in the Seventh Congressional Dis- 
trict of Alabama, which I am privileged 
to represent in the Congress. 

After examining the financial records 
of many theater owners in the Seventh 
District of Alabama and discussing with 
them their problems, it was plainly evi- 
dent to me that due to the Federal ad- 
missions tax it.is today almost impos- 
sible to realize anything approaching a 
fair return on an investment in a mov- 
ing-picture theater. I became con- 
vinced the tax had been responsible for 
forcing out of business a number of the- 
ater owners in my district, and that more 
failures would almost assuredly result in 
the future unless the tax were removed. 
As a result of this study, I introduced 
H. R. 2083, a bill similar to the one we 
are considering today. 

I cannot help but be impressed that 
the affected industry here is primarily an 
industry of small businesses, owned and 
operated by small-business men. The 
Congress, on many occasions, has dem- 
onstrated through its deliberations that 
it maintains an active and special inter- 
est in the health of the Nation’s small 
businesses and that, wherever it is pos- 
sible to do so, the encouragement of 
small business should be incorporated as 
a part of the national policy. 

Moving-picture theaters, as well as 
any other small and independent busi- 
ness, must be allowed as much freedom 
as our economy will permit to meet nor- 
mal and fair competition. Television 
has today become a major competitor 
with the moving-picture-show industry. 
It is little wonder that television, which 
experiences no tax comparable to the 
theater-admissions tax, has already 
pulled ahead rapidly in the race. Re- 
moval of the theater tax, then, will help 
place the moving-picture theater back in 
the stream of fair competition, unham- 
pered by a restrictive and harsh financial 
burden. 

Yet despite these facts, we might with 
some cause hesitate to remove this tax 
from purely the standpoint of Federal 
revenue. I am anxious that we balance 
the budget so that we may begin reduc- 
ing the size of the public debt and re- 
ducing the tax load being borne by our 
citizens. Yet I think the facts are ap- 
parent that the loss to the Federal 
Treasury from the passage of H. R. 157 
would be no greater than the loss which 
would arise from decreased payments to 
the Treasury caused by the further de- 
pression of the moving-picture-show in- 
dustry, certain to result if this tax relief 
is not granted. 

In either case, the revenue loss is re- 
grettable at the present time. But the 
choice here is clearly one of equity and 
fairness to the thousands of small-busi- 
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ness men operating moving-picture thea- 
ters throughout the country. 

There is no doubt in my mind that 
H. R. 157 should receive favorable action 
by this body today. 

Mr. DOYLE. Madam Chairman, dur- 
ing the hearings on the question of 
whether or not admission to motion pic- 
tures should be relieved of the 20 percent 
excise tax thereon, I communicated in 
writing to the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee under date of April 20, 1953, the fact 
that in the great 23d Congressional Dis- 
trict of Los Angeles County, Calif., which 
I have the honor to represent this my 
fourth term in Congress, the fact that at 
that date there had been several for- 
merly prosperous and happily attended 
motion-picture theaters closed. This 
was prior to February 1953. Seven such 
theaters in my congressional district had 
closed. The owners told me the 20 per- 
cent hurt. In connection therewith, I 
furnished to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee a clear and concise analysis show- 
ing the continued serious and destructive 
handicap of this 20-percent tax as made 
by Mr. Albert Hanson at my request; he 
being of the South-Lyn Theaters in my 
area. 

Since making that statement before 
the Ways and Means Committee on April 
20, 1953, I have received much more in- 
formation and evidence from Los An- 
geles County, which has strengthened my 
earlier conclusion in the premises. 

Now I have pleasure in strongly sup- 
porting H. R. 157 authored by the distin- 
guished chairman, Mr. REED of New 
York, of the Ways and Means Committee. 
In support of my position, I offer five 
points, to wit: 

First. This moving-picture tax was 
but one of the excise taxes placed during 
World War I. Because I feel that excise 
taxes should be removed as soon as prac- 
tical, it now appears that this particular 
tax can be removed to the advantage of 
the taxpayers of the United States. 
Other excise taxes should also be re- 
moved as promptly as practical. 

Second. Substantial evidence appears 
that with the removal of this 20-percent 
tax, it is logical to anticipate that the 
attendance will so increase to the point 
that the other taxes resulting to the 
Government, at all levels thereof, will 
reasonably rise to a point at least equal 
to the receipts of the present 20-percent 
tax. 

Third. Closed movie-theater buildings, 
especially in small communities and 
suburban towns, cause sharp loss of 
income to many more than just the 
owner of the movie house itself. For 
instance, the owner of the building loses; 
the owners of the nearby businesses lose; 
the county or city assessor loses; and the 
Federal Treasury loses. The entire com- 
munity loses much. 

Fourth. Another point is that millions 
of parents and children lose the edu- 
cation which comes from attendance to 
the movie-picture theaters. Mr. Speak- 
er, a family that plays together will stay 
together; the family who prays together 
will live together. Family recreation is 
a strengthening factor to our American 
way of living. The more that children 
and parents together can participate in 
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recreation, amusement, and entertain- 
ment suitable to the whole family, the 
more strength will America have at all 
levels of living. 

Fifth. Another point is that the movie- 
production industry is itself at least 
materially involved. For instance, if by 
reason of a combination of factors the 
average smali-town suburban or com- 
munity moving-picture house goes out 
of business all over the Nation, then, of 
course, the demand upon the production 
and demand in the movie industry les- 
sens and is materially jeopardized. Be- 
ing from Los Angeles County, Calif., I 
know you will pardon me for emphasiz- 
ing to your attention that in my very 
county and in that very State are located 
the preeminent movie-production con- 
cerns and facilities of our great Nation. 
These are some of the reasons I have 
continued to support the worthy objec- 
tives of H. R. 157. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
bill is considered as read for amendment, 

The bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 1700 (a) 
(1) of the Internal Revenue Code (relating 
to tax on admissions) is hereby amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
sentence: The tax imposed under this para- 
graph shall not apply to the amount paid 
for admission to a moving-picture theater if 
the principal amusement offered with respect 
to such admission is the showing of moving 
pictures.” 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by the first 
section of this act shall apply only with re- 
spect to amounts paid, on or after the first 
day of the first month which begins more 
than 10 days after the day on which this act 
is enacted, for admissions on or after such 
first day. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendment, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert “That section 1700 (a) (1) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code (relating to tax on ad- 
missions) is hereby amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new sentence: 
The tax imposed under this paragraph shall 
not apply to the amount paid for admission 
if the principal amusement offered with re- 
sect of such admission is the showing of 
moving pictures.’ 

“Sec, 2. Section 1701 (a) (2) of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code (relating to nonexempt 
admissions in the case of certain entertain- 
ments for tax-exempt organizations) is here- 
by amended by inserting ‘or’ before ‘(C)’ 
and by striking out , or (D) any motion- 
picture exhibition.’ 

“Sec. 3. The amendments made by this act 
shall apply only with respect to amounts 
paid, on or after the first day of the first 
month which begins more than 10 days after 
the day on which this act is enacted, for ad- 
missions on or after such first day. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mrs. CHURCH, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 157) to provide that the tax on 
admissions shall not apply to admissions 
to a moving-picture theater, pursuant to 
House Resolution 331, she reported tne 
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bill back to the House with an amend- 
ment adopted by the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read a 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to provide that the tax on ad- 
missions shall not apply to moving-pic- 
ture admissions.” 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days to extend 
their remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection, 


HOSPITAL SURVEY AND CONSTRUC- 
TION ACT 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill (S. 967) to extend the duration of 
the Hospital Survey and Construction 
Act (title VI of the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act). 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the first sentence 
of section 621 of the Public Health Service 
Act, as amended, is amended by striking out 
the word “five” and inserting in lieu thereof 
the word “seven.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
demand a second. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that a second 
be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, if 
the gentleman from New Jersey will per- 
mit me to proceed at this time, I yield 
myself 1 minute to state that I demanded 
a second in order that those who might 
desire to speak could have the time. 
iy are no requests for time on this 

e. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. BYRNES]. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I have requested this time only 
to point out what we are Coing in con- 
nection with the extension of this par- 
ticular program. As a member of the 
Consent Calendar Committee on the Re- 
publican side, I objected earlier in the 
day to the consideration of this legisla- 
tion by unanimous consent and sug- 
gested at that time that some other 
procedure be used, particularly since we 
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have available to us this procedure of 
suspension of the rules whereby at least 
some discussion can be had on the sub- 
ject. 

Let us realize that what we are doing 
here is to continue the program of Fed- 
eral aid for hospital construction for 2 
years, and authorize the expenditure 
of $150 million a year on the program, 
We thus continue the program to 1957. 

I do not question at all, Mr. Speaker, 
but what value has come to the country 
and the local communities in providing 
medical care as a result of this program, 
a program which has cost over $500 
million should naturally produce some 
good results. I very seriously question 
the extent to which the Federal Gov- 
ernment should continue in such a pro- 
gram indefinitely. It can be argued that 
this program will end after the extension 
provided by this bill. But you know and 
I know, Mr. Speaker, that when that 
time comes, we will be in for another 
extension of 2 more years, involving an 
additional expenditure of $150 million 
a year, plus the administrative costs. 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that con- 
sideration should be given to a tapering- 
off program somewhere along the line, 
and a determination by the committee 
and by the Congress, as to when the pro- 
gram is going to be discontinued or when 
we are going to taper off and get back to 
the point where local communities and 
the States become responsible for the 
program of hospitals and medical care 
in those areas. 

We should either make that de- 
termination, Mr. Speaker, or we should 
just decide that this is going to be a 
permanent program of the Federal Gov- 
ernment; that there will be no termina- 
tion date. I find it very difficult to vote 
for the continuation of a program which 
envisions no cutoff date, or no gradual 
discontinuance. It seems to me that in 
these times, when our fiscal problem is 
such as it is, we had better give some 
thought to a cut off of some of these 
Federal aid programs. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Arkansas (Mr. Harris]. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
merely provides for an extension of the 
Hospital Survey and Construction Act, 
generally referred to as the Hill-Burton 
Act, for a period of 2 years. 

This bill was introduced in the Senate 
by the distinguished Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tarr], with Senator HILL as cospon- 
sor. It passed the Senate on the Consent 
Calendar. A similar bill was voted out 
of our Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, extending the act for 2 
years. 

This bill has the strong recommenda- 
tion and support of the administration 
through the Bureau of the Budget and 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

I should like to read just 2 or 3 
sentences from their recommendation, 
which I think is a complete answer to the 
statement of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Byrnes]. In a report to our 
committee under date of April 17, 1953, 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare said among other things in rec- 
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ommending a 2-year extension at this 
time: 

Experience has demonstrated the value of 
this program and the soundness of its basic 
administrative provisions, Its survey and 
planning provisions have promoted orderly 
planning for hospital services in all of the 
States. A total of 96,500 beds will have been 
added to the hospital assets of the Nation 
upon the completion of projects approved up 
to January of this year. Furthermore, since 
most of the hospitals financed under this 
program are in areas which had few, if any, 
facilities heretofore, it has aided greatly in 
meeting the problem of maldistribution of 
facilities. 

* . . . . 

Although the expiration date in the Hill- 
Burton Act is June 30, 1955, we believe that 
the enactment of legislation such as H. R. 
8171 well in advance of this date is eminently 
wise. Any further postponement of the pas- 
sage of legislation extending the act would 
place the States in a disadvantageous posi- 
tion, with insufficient lead time to assure 
continuity of their own supporting appro- 
priations and with no firm basis for projec- 
tion of their planning and priority deter- 
minations or for assuring the retention of 
their technical staffs. 


That is what the present administra- 
tion says about the bill. 

The bills in both the House and Senate 
were originally introduced to extend the 
act for 5 years; the administration re- 
ports that it prefers a 2-year extension 
and in support of their position, says: 

A 2-year extension would assure continuity 
of this important program for the immediate 
future and still provide adequate time for 
appraising the merits of any long-range ex- 
tension in the light of the broad evaluation 
of Federal-State relationships and financial 
resources, 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. As I un- 
derstand, if we pass this extension bill, 
you will have authority to continue this 
construction program through 1957. 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman is right. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. This is 
1953; so we have really 4 more years 
after this one. 

Mr. HARRIS. Three more years after 
this year. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. The gen- 
tleman is right, but it would be through 
on June 30, 1957. 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. But when 
will the Congress take a look at what we 
are going to do after 1957? Are we go- 
ing to have a look at that next year or 
are we going to wait until 1956 to do it? 

Mr. HARRIS. The President recom- 
mended in his message to the Congress 
on March 30 of this year, that all Fed- 
eral-State programs, including this, be 
thoroughly reviewed. Such a study is 
under way and out of it will come a rec- 
ommendation as to what type of Fed- 
eral-State programs we shall have, and 
this would come under that category. 

Now, there is another matter in con- 
nection with the bill as we reported it 
out of our committee, Mr. Speaker, and 
that is a problem which it developed ap- 
plied to only our State of Arkansas. 
That situation has been corrected and 
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worked out on a local level as it should 


be. 

In 1950, a hospital project in my dis- 
trict was approved for Hempstead 
County. The State agency, which is 
the regular authorized agency under the 
law to administer the program, cooper- 
ated with the sponsors in developing the 
project. With the assistance and co- 
operation of the State agency, a county 
election was held to provide a tax for the 
sponsor’s share, the sponsor being 
Hempstead County. The election was 
held at the regular election in Novem- 
ber, 1950. The people of the county 
voted overwhelmingly in support of the 
hospital program. As a result of the 
election, the quorum court of the coun- 
ty levied a tax on the property in the 
county. The tax is being collected each 
year as a result of this action. 

Some 2 or 3 months following the 
election, the State agency advised the 
local sponsors that they could not ex- 
pect to receive any Federal funds under 
the then budget. Our legislature was 
in session and had provided a tax for 
a State sponsorship of the Arkansas 
Medical Center, a worthy and most de- 
sirable program. Therefore, future 
funds under the pattern of Federal bud- 
get would necessarily have to go to this 
and other projects under construction. 

For more than 2 years we have been 
trying to get this matter worked out on 
a local level with the State agency, with- 
out success, 

The situation has developed to a some- 
what critical stage with the Hempstead 
County project. Some taxpayers have 
threatened a suit for the return of taxes 
collected, since they were not being used 
in the construction of a hospital, it has 
been reported, and that a petition is to 
be filed with the quorum court to cease 
the collection of the tax levy. We have 
prevailed upon the State agency to re- 
lieve the crisis. They have constantly 
adhered to the position that no funds 
could be made available. Obviously, 
something had to be done. 

Most of the funds last year, all of the 
funds this year, and all of the funds 
next year to be allocated to our State 
were projected to the Medical Center 
and another important project, St. Vin- 
cent’s Hospital, in the same area, which 
also had been started in 1950. This 
would mean that all of the funds, pres- 
ent and future, under the act, would 
go to these projects, since the act term- 
inates under present law, June 30, 1955. 

Therefore, we propose here to extend 
the act for a period of 2 years, I brought 
this to the attention of the committee 
and offered an amendment, which would 
provide that not more than 60 percent 
of the funds allocated to any one State 
which would receive an allocation of 
more than $1 million in any one year, 
could be utilized in any one service area 
within the State. The committee 
adopted this amendment and reported 
it with the bill unanimously. 

As it developed, there would be no 
application of this amendment to any 
other State, except Arkansas. We did 
not know or realize at the time it was 
adopted. It was agreed to, out of this 
experience, on the basis of as equitable a 
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distribution of the funds for this pro- 
gram as possible. 

The bill we are considering here, on a 
suspension of the rules, is a bill that 
passed the Senate, which is identical 
with the first section of the House bill, 
extending the act for a period of 2 years. 
This bill does not include the amend- 
ment referred to. Since the House re- 
ported it by our committee, the State 
agency in Arkansas has reconsidered the 
matter and with interested parties, in- 
cluding the sponsors of the Hempstead 
County project, and with the approval 
of the State Hospital Advisory Council, 
set up a program for the Hempstead 
County project, beginning with this 
year’s funds. This relieves the critical 
situation the sponsors of the Hempstead 
County project has labored under for 
some time. 

Consequently the necessity of the 
amendment reported out by the House 
committee is no longer present and that 
is the reason why we are taking up the 
Senate bill and asking that the rules be 
suspended and pass the bill to extend for 
a period of 2 years the hospital survey 
and construction act. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to my distin- 
guished colleague from Arkansas. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. The pending 
bill does not contain the amendment 
referred to that would place a limit upon 
the allocation for a single hospital or 
hospital area; in other words, this is an 
extension that does not contain any such 
provision. 

Mr. HARRIS. That is correct. This 
is an extension for 2 years without any 
limitation; it is merely a simple exten- 
sion of the present hospital act for an 
additional period of 2 years. 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I thank the 
gentleman. 
Mr. HARRIS. Under the circum- 


stances I am withdrawing the amend- 
ment. As it is worked out locally, the 
amendment is no longer necessary. 
order that the record may be clear, I 
desire to read the following telegram to 
me Saturday, July 18, from Little 
Rock, Ark., as follows: 

Agreement reached to allocate $50,000 of 
previously committed Hill-Burton funds this 
fiscal year and $50,000 next fiscal year and 
$200,000 of unobligated funds the following 
fiscal year to the Hope project provided au- 
thorization for the Hill-Burton program is 
extended through fiscal year 1956-57. 

J. T. Herron, 
State Health Officer. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, in order that there 
might not be any misunderstanding as 
to the need for an extension of the pro- 
gram, and that not only our committee, 
as unanimously supporting the exten- 
sion, but that the Bureau of the Budget, 
generally considered as the spokesman 
for the administration, and the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
who administers the program, are sup- 
porting it, I wish to include with these 
remarks the letter from the Secretary, 
Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, as to their posi- 
tion for a 2-year extension and in rela- 
tion to the study authorized for future 
program of Federal and State relation- 
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ship, dated April 17, 1953, and addressed 
to the chairman of our committee, Mr. 
WOLVERTON, an ardent supporter of this 
program, which is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
April 17, 1953. 
Hon. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: This letter is in re- 
sponse to your request of February 21, 1953, 
for a report on H. R. 3171, a bill to extend 
the duration of the Hospital Survey Con- 
struction Act (title VI of the Public Health 
Service Act). 

This bill would amend section 621 of the 
Hospital Survey and Construction Act, as 
amended, by striking out the word “five” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the word “ten.” 
The present authority for appropriations un- 
der this section expires with the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1955. The proposed amend- 
ment would extend the authority for appro- 
priations through the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1960. The net effect of this amendment 
would be an extension of the hospital survey 
and construction program for a period of 5 
years beyond its current authorization. 

The original Hill-Burton Act (Public Law 
725, 79th Cong.) authorized a 5-year pro- 
gram, but in 1949 the Congress anticipated 
by 2 years the original expiration date and 
extended the program authorization to the 
year ending June 30, 1955 (Public Law 380, 
81st Cong.). 

Experience has demonstrated the value of 
this program and the soundness of its basic 
administrative provisions. Its survey and 
planning provisions have promoted orderly 
planning for hospital services in all of the 
States. A total of 96,500 beds will have been 
added to the hospital assets of the Nation 
upon the completion of projects approved 
up to January of this year. Furthermore, 
since most of the hospitals financed under 
this program are in areas which had few, if 
any, facilities heretofore, it has aided greatly 
in meeting the problem of maldistribution 
of facilities. 

Despite the accomplishments of this pro- 
gram to date, however, the Nation is still 
faced with a serious shortage of hospital 
facilities, currently estimated at 733,000 beds. 
The obsolescence of older hospitals and the 
growth of our population, together with ris- 
ing costs and shortages of construction ma- 
terials during the past few years, have served 
to offset in large measure the new beds made 
available under the Hill-Burton program. In 
other words, we have not substantially re- 
duced the gross deficit in hospital beds which 
was accumulated during the depression 
years and the World War II period. There- 
fore, termination of the program before some 
different and effective means has been de- 
veloped to supplant it would undoubtedly 
result in further accumulation of a national 
deficit in hospital facilities. 

Although the expiration date in the Hill- 
Burton Act is June 30, 1955, we believe that 
the enactment of legislation such as H. R. 
3171 well in advance of this date is emi- 
nently wise. Any further postponement of 
the passage of legislation extending the act 
would place the States in a disadvantageous 
position, with insufficient lead time to 
assure continuity of their own supporting 
appropriations and with no firm basis for 
projection of their planning and priority 
determinations or for assuring the retention 
of their technical staffs. 

We are mindful, however, of the President's 
recommendation in his message to the Con- 
gress on March 30 of this year that all 
Federal-State programs, including those in 
the field of health, be thoroughly reviewed 
in the manner set forth in his message and 
proposed in the bill, H. R. 4406, which has 
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been introduced to implement this message. 
In the light of this recommendation, we be- 
lieve that the most practical solution would 
be the enactment of legislation now to pro- 
vide an extension for 2 years of the present 
provisions of the Hospital Survey and Con- 
struction Act rather than an extension for 
5 years as proposed in H. R. 3171. A 2-year 
extension would assure continuity of this 
important program for the immediate future 
and still provide adequate time for apprais- 
ing the merits of any long-range extension 
in the light of the broad evaluation of 
Federal-State relationships and financial 
resources. 

We would, therefore, recommend that H. R. 
$171, modified as suggested above, be enacted 
by the Congress. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
A Corr HOBBY, 
Secretary. 


Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I cannot support this measure. I 
agree that hospitals are a very worthy 
cause; however, Uncle Sam is broke. We 
are running a deficit. We cannot go on 
forever extending Federal programs. 
There are other units of Government 
which must take over some of these 
loads. 

The present authorization law has an- 
other year to run and this bill extends 
this Federal matching program for 2 
more years. It is not necessary at all 
that we pass this legislation in order to 
complete the hospitals now under way. 
If the Federal Government is ever going 
to withdraw from some of its fields of 
activity the only way to do it is to with- 
draw. I, therefore, will vote against this 
measure. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have no further requests for time. 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
think this is a very good bill. I have no 
requests for time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Will 
the House suspend the rules and pass 
the bill? 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 


AMENDING RENEGOTIATION ACT 
OF 1951 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois, from the Com- 
‘mittee on Rules, reported the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 345, Rept. 
No. 886), which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 6287) 
to extend and amend the Renegotiation Act 
¿of 1951, and all points of order against said 
bill are hereby waived. That after general 
debate, which shall be confined to the. bill, 
and shall continue not to exceed 1 hour, to 
be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, the bill 
shall be considered as having been read for 
amendment. No amendment shall be in or- 
der to said bill except amendments offered by 
direction of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. Amendments offered by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Ways and Means 


may be offered to any section of the bill at 
the conclusion of the general debate, but 
said amendments shall not be subject to 
amendment. At the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the bill for amendment, the 
committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion, except one motion to 
recommit, 


AMENDING PUBLIC BUILDINGS ACT 
OF 1949 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, reported the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 344, Rept. 
No. 885), which was referred to the 
House and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution, it shall be in order 
to move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 6342) to amend the Public 
Buildings Act of 1949 to authorize the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services to acquire 
title to real property and to provide for the 
construction of certain public buildings 
thereon by executing purchase contracts; to 
extend the authority of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to lease quarters for post office purposes; 
and for other purposes, and all points of 
order against said bill or any provisions con- 
tained in said bill are hereby waived.. That 
after general debate, which shall be confined 
to the bill and continue not to exceed 1 hour, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Public Works, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the 5- 
minute rule. At the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the bill for amendment, the 
committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage with- 
out intervening motion, except one motion 
to recommit. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. DEANE (at the request of Mr. 
Rar URN) was given permission to ad- 
dress the House for 40 minutes on Mon- 
day next, following the legislative pro- 
gram and any special orders heretofore 
entered. 


INTERSTATE TRANSPORTATION OF 
FIREWORKS 


Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 116) to amend title 
18, United States Code, so as to prohibit 
the transportation of fireworks into any 
State in which the sale of such fireworks 
is prohibited. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 
Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I make 


the point of order that a quorum is not 
presen’ 


The SPEAKER. Obviously a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 
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The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 


names: 

[Roll No. 94] 
Addonzio Fulton Morgan 
Alexander Gamble Morrison 
Barden Garmatz Moulder 
Barrett Granahan Multer 
Becker Green O'Brien, N. Y. 
Berry Gwinn O'Hara, Minn, 
Brownson Hale O'Neill 
Buckley Harrison, Wyo. Osmers 
Burdick Hart Ostertag 
Byrne, Pa. Hays, Ohio Philbin 
Canfield Hébert Powell 
Carrigg Heller Reams 
Case Hinshaw Reed, III. 
Chatham Holifield Richards 
Chiperfield Holtzman Rodino 
Chudoff Howell Rogers, Tex. 
Cole, N. Y. Ikard Roosevelt 
Cooley James Sadlak 
Coudert Javits St. George 
Dawson, III. Kelly, N. Y. Schenck 
Delaney Keogh Seely-Brown 
Dies Kilday Shafer 
Dingell King, Pa. Sheehan 
Dodd Kirwan Smith, Va. 
Dollinger Klein Spence 
Dolliver Krueger Staggers 
Donohue Landrum Taylor 
Donovan Lane Tollefson 
Dorn, N. Y. Latham Tuck 
Fallon Lucas Wainwright 
Fernandez McCarthy Watts 
Fine McVey Weichel 
Fino Mason Wigglesworth 
Fogarty Miller, N. Y. Willis 
Frelinghuysen Morano Yorty 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and 
seventeen Members have answered to 
their names. A quorum is present, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with, 


INTERSTATE TRANSPORTATION OF 
FIREWORKS 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. CRUMPACKER]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 116, with Mr. 
Bates in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, gen- 
eral debate is to be confined to the bill, 
to continue not to exceed 1 hour to be 
equally divided. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Keatine] will be recog- 
nized for 30 minutes, and the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER] will be 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr, 
KEATING] is recognized. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, while no official, na- 
tionwide figures have come to my notice 
as yet, we may take it for granted, and 
we do, that this year, as in every year 
past, the celebration of the declaration 
of our independence on the Fourth of 
July, took its usual toll in human life, 
in personal injuries and in property 
damage due to the indiscriminate use 
of fireworks by the general public, par- 
ticularly children. The last authorita- 
tive figures on injuries and deaths re- 


‘sulting from fireworks were compiled by 


the American Medical Association and 
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covered 6 years during the period 
1937-46—exclusive of war years 1942-45, 
They showed that throughout the 
United States, 76 persons had been 
killed and over 28,000 were injured—an 
average of more than 12 deaths and 
4,600 reported injuries each year. 

What concerns us especially as Mem- 
bers of the Congress is that a substantial 
though indeterminate quantity of the 
fireworks so disastrously used by the 
general public were obtained through 
interstate commerce in circumvention 
of State laws. That is the field wherein 
Congress has not only the jurisdiction 
but the corresponding responsibility as 
well to render effective assistance in the 
elimination of this useless annual sacri- 
fice, It is not pleasant for any of us to 
contemplate the number of small hands, 
young eyes, and eager lives which would 
have been saved if Congress had enacted 
years ago the kind of legislation we now 
have before us. 

You may justly ask indignantly, 
What has been done to curtail this need- 
less waste of life and limb? Well, as far 
as the Federal Government is concerned, 
we have done nothing to meet this la- 
mentable problem. We have merely 
made provision, through regulations of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
for the safe transportation of fireworks 
in interstate commerce. Many of the 
State legislatures, however, have passed 
statutes designed to prohibit altogether 
or to regulate the sale and use of fire- 
works. There presently exists legisla- 
tion in at least 36 States which is de- 
signed to prohibit or limit the sale of 
fireworks within State borders. Ten 
other States have regulatory measures 
which pertain to fireworks, so that as a 
practical matter, there are only two 
States, Nevada and Tennessee, which 
have no legislation at all dealing with 
this general subject. 

Thus, the States have made a serious 
attempt to eliminate the wanton loss of 
life and personal injuries which have 
resulted in the past from the indiscrim- 
inate use of fireworks. And yet despite 
these efforts, the toll in injuries, deaths 
and property damage continues at a 
sickening pace year after year. I must 
frankly report that this appears to oc- 
cur not so much through deficiencies in 
the laws of the States, but principally 
because those laws have been openly 
circumvented. So-called “bootleg” fire- 
works, which are obtained by placing 
orders through the mails, frequently are 
shipped in interstate commerce directly 
into States which prohibit the sale or 
use of fireworks altogether—except, of 
course, for authorized public displays. 

These products are advertised openly 
in States prohibiting their use, in comic 
magazines and other reading matter 
generally accessible and attractive to 
children. Such temptation is hard for 
children to resist and many succumb to 
the enticement. Moreover, we must not 
overlook those thoughtless or careless 
parents who seem determined to provide 
their children with fireworks whether 
their use is legal or not. Purchase of il- 
licit fireworks apparently is made even 
more attractive because of the very fact 
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that such articles may not otherwise be 
obtained within the State itself. 

It can be seen that in such instances, 
the channels of interstate commerce are 
being utilized to frustrate and to thwart 
the salutary objectives of the laws of the 
several States. The sale of fireworks, 
which is prohibited or severely regulated 
by State legislation, now takes place 
through the avenues of interstate com- 
merce where the laws of the States are 
powerless to reach. 

I might indicate that this is not a 
wholly unfamiliar situation. Ofttimes 
in the past, the States have acted with 
respect to certain problems only to find 
that State legislation was wholly inade- 
quate because it could not prevent the 
transportation of certain commodities in 
interstate commerce. Such has been the 
case of distilled spirits which were fre- 
quently shipped in interstate commerce 
although the laws of the State of des- 
tination prohibited or otherwise regu- 
lated the sale and distribution thereof 
within the State itself. By means of a 
number of statutes, including the Wilson 
Act (Aug. 8, 1890, 26 Stat. 313, 27 U. S. C. 
121), Webb Kenyon Act (37 Stat. 699, 27 
U. S. C. 122), and section 1262, title 18, 
United States Code, the Congress en- 
deavored to assist the States by prevent- 
ing the arteries of interstate commerce 
from being utilized to circumvent State 
liquor laws. The results achieved have 
been eminently successful. 

The instant bill adopts a similar ap- 
proach to the problem of fireworks con- 
trol. I hasten to add that we are not 
hereby attempting to regulate by Fed- 
eral legislation the sale, transportation, 
or use of fireworks within any State. 
That is a matter which is properly one 
to be dealt with by the States them- 
selves, and as indicated previously, most 
of the respective States have enacted 
legislation on the subject. Our purpose 
here is to supplement and aid the en- 
forcement of State laws and to assure 
that the constitutional provisions which 
relegate transactions of an interstate na- 
ture to the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
Federal Government shall not operate 
to nullify the legitimate efforts of the 
States to protect their citizens. 

To accomplish its objectives the bill 
recommended by the committee would 
simply make it a crime knowingly to 
transport or import fireworks into any 
State unless such fireworks are to be 
dealt with in a manner and for a use 
not prohibited by State law. Stated con- 
versely, the net effect of the bill would 
be to prohibit the transportation of fire- 
works in interstate commerce into a 
State for sale or use otherwise than in 
accordance with the laws of the States 
relating thereto. Appropriate penalties 
are provided therein for violations of its 
prohibitions. With the committee 
amendments, the bill would not unrea- 
sonably encumber legitimate business 
transactions of fireworks manufacturers 
and distributors. Nor would it burden 
our interstate carriers. It is aimed di- 
rectly at the bootlegger of fireworks, and 
it is confidently predicted that its en- 
actment will go far toward the complete 
elimination of that nefarious business, 
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The tragic consequences which indirectly 
result from that type of activity must 
be prevented. 

The bill adopts an intelligent approach 
to this very serious problem. It recog- 
nizes that primary responsibility for pro- 
tecting the health and safety of its citi- 
zens rests with the States under their 
general police powers. It takes cogni- 
zance of the fact, however, that the ar- 
teries of interstate trade and commerce 
are being utilized to contravene State 
law and that implementation of State 
legislation on the part of Congress is 
necessary to prevent further evasion of 
State regulation. 

This is the type of legislation to which 
I believe Congress should direct its at- 
tention more and more for it preserves 
the rights of the respective States to 
govern the activities of their citizens as 
each State sees fit and brings into force 
the arm of Federal authority only when 
the laws of the States themselves are 
circumvented through traffic in inter- 
state commerce. I believe that this bill, 
with the committee amendments, is a 
signal example of a proper legislative 
approach which will foster and encour- 
age the effective functioning of our Fed- 
eral system. And we could never have 
a more important and compelling in- 
centive for proper legislative action than 
to aid in the protection of the children 
of America. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BENDER. I congratulate the 
gentleman on his statement, and I con- 
gratulate the committee on bringing in 
a favorable report on this bill. Thirty 
years ago as a child State senator I was 
the author of the antifireworks bill in 
Ohio. After our experience over these 
30 years, I can rather appreciate the 
need for this legislation. 

Mr, KEATING. I thank the gentle- 
man, However, the gratitude of the 
country should go primarily to the gen- 
tlewoman from Illinois, the author of 
this legislation, for her tireless work in 
pushing it in the Congress. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 4 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I am very happy to 
associate myself with the very dis- 
tinguished, charming, and most efficient 
gentlewoman from Illinois IMrs. 
CxuurcH], who has sponsored the bill 
now before us. 

We have a most anomalous situation 
in some of our States, where children 
might just cut out a coupon from a 
comic book or- magazine and send it 
out of the State and receive dangerous 
fireworks, in circumvention of the laws 
of the State where the children may 
reside. This bill seeks to prevent the use 
of interstate commerce to balk protec- 
tive laws concerning use of dangerous 
fireworks. 

To take one State, the State of Illinois, 
for example, the records show that dur- 
ing the July 4th weekend of 1952 there 
were 266 fireworks accidents. There 
were nine deaths. Eight of those deaths 
were visited upon innocent children, 
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There were 36 serious eye injuries. Eight 
of those 36 cases were children who were 
blinded. 

It is rather tragic for the parents and 
dear ones of those children to realize 
that the State in which they reside pro- 
hibits the use of those fireworks, yet 
companies outside that State can with 
impunity ship in those dangerous pieces 
of pyrotechnics to the grave disadvan- 
tage and possibly grave injury of those 
children. 

Thirty-six States prohibit the use of 
that type of fireworks. Ten other States 
regulate the use in some degree. Thus 
46 States have statutes seeking to pro- 
tect the innocent young and others. 
Only two States, to-wit, Nevada and 
Tennessee, have no legislation whatso- 
ever. 

The time has come indeed for us to 
take some action to prevent the use of 
our interstate transportation facilities to 
flout our State statutes. That is all this 
bill does. Originally we provided that 
the transportation would be illegal where 
the State makes the reception of fire- 
works illegal, but we deleted that pro- 
vision because the Interstate Commerce 
Commission made some objection to it. 

I think we have a fairly well rounded 
bill. In the interest of humanity, if for 
no other reason, I think we are entitled 
to get your full support for this legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to 
the gentlewoman from Michigan [Miss 
THOMPSON]. 

Miss THOMPSON of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I hope the House will pass 
this bill because we are all interested in 
the safety of our children. I remember 
as a small child I had a rather serious ac- 
cident because of the Fourth of July fire- 
works. Just a few years ago, a very good 
friend of mine, a widowed woman who 
had 3 children to support, had an acci- 
dent in her family. Her little boy of 
about 5 years of age was a victim of a 
very serious accident, and as a result he 
was confined in one of our hospitals 
for more than a year in an effort to re- 
cover. He did make a rather good re- 
covery but at a very great expense to his 
mother. 

The other day I received a telegram 
from my State to this effect: 

Hon. RUTH THOMPSON, 
’ House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

This past July 4 the lives and eyesight 
of several Michigan residents were lost be- 
cause fireworks were illegally brought into 
the State. We urge your favorable support 
of H. R. 116 scheduled for House vote soon 
to prevent future tragedies from occurring 
in Michigan. y 

Miss ERNESTINE B. DAVIDSON 
(For the Detroit Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness). 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the author of the bill, 
the gentlewoman from Illinois [Mrs. 
CHURCH]. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
would feel remiss, indeed, if I did not 
first thank the Members of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, the leadership 
of the House, and all the supporters who 
have followed through with this prob- 
lem for many months. And I would like 
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to emphasize that that gratitude goes to 
both sides of the House, for in recog- 
nizing the need for remediation of an 
evil which, indeed, knows no politics and 
is no respecter of persons both sides of 
the House indeed gave signal help. It 
is through a united effort that we have 
finally brought to the floor a bill to pre- 
vent the circumvention of State laws by 
shipment, through interstate commerce, 
of fireworks into States where the sales 
or use of fireworks is prohibited; and 
where such “bootleg” fireworks have 
proved, indeed, damaging to the life and 
limb not only of our adult population but 
of the children who especially merit our 
protection. I listened with great inter- 
est to the splendid statement of the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. KEATING], 
chairman of the subcommittee which has 
had this bill under consideration. I 
listened to the equally stirring remarks 
of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER]. They have given to the House 
an excellent and complete picture of the 
effort which the States have made to 
meet this problem, a problem, I would 
remind you, which is not new. Thirty- 
six States, indeed, have sought by every 
means within their power to protect the 
eyes and limbs and lives of their children 
by passing explicit laws against the use 
or sale of fireworks except under certain 
well-regulated conditions. Ten States, 
in addition, have assumed some partial 
control over fireworks. Only two States 
have failed to make some attempt to save 
their children, as well as the adults who 
are also prey to the dangers presented 
by illegal fireworks. 

I would like to say to you frankly, that 
this will not be an emotional appeal. 
The problem stands by itself. It is a 
problem of long standing. It is a human 
problem. 

I, myself, was brought into the picture 
when the late coroner, A. L. Brody, of 
Chicago, called my attention to the acci- 
dent on June 8, 1951, in which 3 children 
were killed and 5 adults injured in that 
city through the explosion of bootleg 
fireworks, obtained in circumvention of 
Illinois State law by mailing a coupon 
outside the State. In this case, as in 
countless others, the children who had 
mailed the coupon received through 
shipment by railway express, a package 
containing such power of destruction as 
we have no right to allow to pass into 
their hands, 

On July 7 of this year I inserted a for- 
mal statement on this bill in the RECORD. 
This statement carried a full account of 
which States had passed laws to protect 
their children and also full evidence of 
what the problem has been and is, in- 
cluding deaths and injuries, by authen- 
tic tables. I also attempted to give full 
and definite information as to what this 
particular bill does and does not do. 
This statement was inserted well in ad- 
vance of consideration of the bill H. R. 
116, on the House floor, in order that 
every Member might know the facts. 

Without stressing further the need for 
this legislation, which most thoughtful 
people admit, I would like to point out 
that in three sessions of the Congress I 
have attempted to bring forth a bill that 


_ would be effective and yet be fair to that 
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large group in the fireworks industry 
which indulges in legitimate practice. 

Do you all know what I mean when I 
talk about advertisements in the so- 
called “funny” magazines? Have you 
seen such copies as this one in my hand, 
which appears on newsstands every- 
where and which is also subscribed to by 
our children? It is representative of the 
countless children’s magazines that con- 
tain the order coupons with the most at- 
tractive looking, though dangerous, ad- 
vertisements of fireworks. All a child 
has to do—and there are countless of 
them who do so, I will tell you—is to tear 
out the clipping and send in a dollar, 
or some specified sum, to cover the pur- 
chase price of fireworks that may prove 
their destruction. 

In addition, we have found recently 
that fireworks companies that deal in 
bootleg fireworks in the States in which 
the use and sale of the same is forbidden, 
have been able to purchase the sub- 
scription lists of these “funnies” that go 
universally into American homes and to 
send directly to the children on those 
lists long colorful advertisements of fire- 
works which they will ship—for what?— 
50 cents, $1, $5; fireworks, the use of 
which, I repeat, is uncontrolled, and 
over which no State, through State laws 
alone, can provide control; American 
children merit greater protection at our 
hands. 

To go back to the bill, H. R. 116 lays 
down no standards for Federal regula- 
tion. It sets no method of Federal regu- 
lation of the industry. It merely at- 
tempts, as the gentleman from New York 
Mr. KEATING] pointed out, to prevent 
the circumvention of State law through 
the use of the power granted the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The gen-, 
tleman from New York [Mr. KEATING] 
outlined, as I had meant to do but shall 
not repeat, the other abuses which are 
in process of being corrected and shall 
be corrected by the use of that power. 

I have found that there is a certain 
amount of misunderstanding about this 
bill. It is difficult for us who have lived 
with any problem for years to realize 
that those who have not so lived with it 
cannot be expected to have similar and 
equal understanding and knowledge. 

I, therefore, repeat again, this bill does 
not propose to do anything in any State 
except to eriforce the State law. It sus- 
tains the definition of fireworks that a 
given State has itself set up. It does 
nothing more. It simply says that as a 
resident of a given State you are entitled 
to the protection which your State law 
has set up against use or sale of certain 
or all fireworks; and that the Federal 
Government will assist you in obtaining 
that protection. 

H. R. 116 seeks only to protect you 
and your children—and all American 
children—by saying that it shall be a 
criminal offense, punishable by fine or 
imprisonment, to ship or import in con- 
travention of State law fireworks that 
have been outlawed by any State. 

One particular question has been 
raised about continuous shipment. I 
wish to make it clear that through the 
committee amendment it will be pos- 
sible to ship fireworks through States 
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which have State laws, in continuous 
shipment. It is also possible—and I 
know this is of interest to the Members 
from Delaware and Maryland—to ship 
in fireworks for storage, for reshipment. 

We have attempted to cooperate fully 
with the legitimate. fireworks manufac- 
turer who is entitled also to the rights 
and privileges accorded him by State 
law. 

I would add that I have discussed this 
bill with members of the American Pyro- 
technic Association; I have discussed it 
with the fireworks manufacturers in my 
own State, in Ohio, in New Jersey, and 
other States; and I have found no legiti- 
mate manufacturer who does not admit 
to me both that bootleg fireworks do 
constitute a menace, and also that the 
protection which the committee has 
written into this bill is fair. In my own 
State I can say that fireworks manu- 
facturers who at first were a little bit 
afraid of this bill have dared to come 
out and say: “We know the problem. 
We are being blamed today for the acci- 
dents and deaths that occur in Illinois. 
We are willing and should be willing, as 
members of a legitimate, respected, re- 
spectable industry of long standing, to 
say that we will not fight this admittedly 
necessary protection of the lives and eyes 
and limbs of our children.” 

The legislation has the active support 
of the American Medical Association, the 
American Optometric Association, the 
American Association of Workers for the 
Blind, the American Foundation for the 
Blind, the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation, the Illinois Society for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness, the Illinois Medical 
Society, and the Chicago Junior Associa- 
tion of Commerce and Industry. In ad- 
dition, many State parent and teacher 
organizations have expressed strong sup- 
port for the measure. The legislative 
director of the National Federation of 
Women’s Clubs actually filed a formal 
statement with the Judiciary Committee 
endorsing the bill in principle. 

These organizations attest the need for 
this legislation at the Federal level. 

I urge this bill upon you. If you have 
further questions I would be glad to 
answer them. 

On the 5th of July, I picked up my 
Chicago paper and read of a little boy 
in the south end of the city who had 
lost both hands through the premature 
explosion of his fireworks package, 
bought by coupon and received through 
the mail. I wished then that in the 82d 
Congress, when I first introduced this 
bill, I had been able to work more effec- 
tively; to have been more persuasive; to 
have been more convincing; so that this 
bill might have passed before this last 
July 4th. 

I urge it now upon your thoughtful 
consideration. I know the need; I think 
that you do, too; and I would remind you 
that there has never been a time when 
the American people, certainly the 
American Congress, and, I will add, legiti- 
mate American industry did not welcome 
just remediation of a problem which 
could well become a national disgrace. 

Mr. JONES of North Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. LANHAM]. 
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Mr: LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, my my, 
my! How times have changed! It has 
not been too long since our forefathers 
in the South fought a war to preserve 
the rights of States to pass their own 
laws and enforce their own laws and 
govern themselves. But last year the 
Republican Party took over the protec- 
tion of the States and their rights. 

Again let me show you how times have 
changed. When I first went to practic- 
ing law in my home city I got a letter 
from a friend of mine whom I had met 
in the North and who lived in the North. 
He said he wanted to come to Georgia 
to practice law. He wrote: “I am an 
honest lawyer and a Republican.” I re- 
plied to the young fellow; I said: “Weil, 
now, if you are an honest lawyer you 
will not have any competition; and if 
you are a Republican the game laws will 
protect you, because a Republican in the 
South is a rare bird.” But now it is open 
season on Republicans in the South, for 
they are no longer so rare. A strange 
thing happened in my own city after the 
election last fall. Formerly, you know, 
the Republicans could have held a vic- 
tory celebration in a telephone booth, 
but this time there were enough to get 
a private dining room at a hotel, and 
they had a victory celebration after 
President Eisenhower was elected. I do 
not know what they were celebrating, 
because my city and my county went 
overwhelmingly Democratic; the whole 
district went overwhelmingly Demo- 
cratic. The State gave Mr. Stevenson 
the largest percentage of votes of any 
State in the Union. Yet the Republicans 
were celebrating their victory in my 
county. 

In the invitation they sent out, and 
they sent them to all the Democrats in 
the county, too, and whom do you think 
they quoted in this invitation? Why, 
Thomas Jefferson. Did you ever hear 
the like of Republicans quoting Thomas 
Jefferson on States’ rights and my 
friends the Republicans taking over the 
protection of the States? I am just a 
little surprised that the gentlewoman 
from Illinois has just now completed. the 
circle again. The Republicans are try- 
ing to protect the States, and interfering 
meg in the enforcement of State 

Ws. 

Have you heard any governor who 
asked for the passage of this legislation? 
I do not see anywhere in the report any- 
thing about the appearance of any en- 
forcement officer from any State asking 
that this legislation be passed. If the 
States are having any trouble in enforc- 
ing their laws that regulate the sale of 
fireworks or that prevent the sale of fire- 
works, they ought to be able to enforce 
those laws themselves without calling 
upon the Federal Government. But if 
they have to have help why does not the 
bill provide that any person who shall 
ship fireworks in interstate commerce 
shall furnish a list of the persons to 
whom they were sold to the enforcement 
officers of the State? 

The gentlewoman from Illinois in a 
splendid impersonal and heart-appeal- 
ing speech admitted that the fireworks 
industry is a legitimate one. Why put 
the burden upon that industry which 
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she says*is a legitimate industry that 
this bill puts upon it? This makes it 
necessary that every manufacturer know 
exactly what the laws are in every State 
and in every subdivision of every State 
in the Union. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Illinois. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Iam happy to be able 
to tell the gentleman that the question 
of political subdivisions was taken out 
of this bill, even in the last Congress. It 
= now simply a question of the State 
aw. 

Mr. LANHAM. Of course, on its face 
that appears to be true, but I am sure 
that the first thing you know somebody 
will be prosecuted for shipping into a 
subdivision of a State where there is 
some local law involved. This is made 
a misdemeanor. It is provided: 

Such person shall be fined not more than 
pag a imprisoned not more than 1 year 
or 


I have a company that manufactures 
fireworks right at the Tennessee line. 
Suppose some child came over from 
Chattanooga and bought fireworks, or 
the parents came over and bought fire- 
works, is he to be prosecuted and fined 
a thousand dollars for permitting that 
sale to be made? Must he know where 
the fireworks are going? 

I have three grandbabies here in 
Washington with me. I do not want to 
see one of them injured with fireworks, 
Yet on the Fourth of July, my daughter, 
who is as careful with her children as 
I think any mother can be, had sparklers 
for those children. There was no dan- 
ger involved. I suppose more children 
were killed on the Fourth of July in au- 
tomobile accidents than were killed with 
fireworks. It is a wonder to me that 
children ever get grown because there 
are so many hazards. I agree we ought 
to protect them from all the hazards 
that we can. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. I wanted 
the gentleman to interpret for me, if he 
will, the meaning of this language: 

This section shall not apply to a common 
or contract carrier or to a freight forwarder 
engaged in interstate commerce. 


Mr. LANHAM. As I understand it, 
the bill first made it a violation of the 
law for any common carrier to transport 
fireworks. The committee there was 
simply taking the burden off of the com- 
mon carrier and placing it entirely upon 
the manufacturer or the wholesaler who 
was shipping the fireworks. If this bill 
provided that fireworks should not be 
shipped at retail into a State, as the 
gentlewoman says is being done under 
these coupon orders, I would have no 
word of opposition to the bill at all. But 
here you are placing an intolerable bur- 
den upon a legitimate business when the 
States have all the power at their com- 
mand to enforce their own laws. With 
consent obtained in the House before we 
went into the Committee of the Whole 
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House, I am including a letter Which ex- 
plains in detail this burden: 
ALLEN FIREWORKS Co., 
t Ringgold, Ga. July 5, 1953. 
Re H. R. 116 
Hon. HENDERSON LANHAM, 
House of Representatives, 
i Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN LANHAM: We appre- 
ciate your letter advising that the above bill 
will come up for action Wednesday. 

This bill has to do with prohibiting the 
shipment of fireworks into States which pro- 
hibit the sale and use of them. The original 
bill put the burden of responsibility on the 
carrier; however, the committee has now 
agreed that this would be too much of a 
burden for the carrier to assume. As the bill 
is now-written, it puts the burden of deter- 
mining the laws of the various States on 
the shipper. Our objections now are the 
same as the carrier’s was before the bill was 
amended. 

I would like to point out that all States 
permit the use of display fireworks. Usually 
a permit is issued by some local authority. 

We ship all over the United States. In- 
formation which we would have to collect 
regarding these local permits would be a ter- 
rific problem. We would have no way of 
knowing whether they were signed by the 
proper authority or not. Also wish to point 
out that many States have different laws re- 
garding the sale and use of fireworks. Most 
States permit the wholesaling of fireworks 
but do not define the wholesaler. Neither do 
any of the State laws define display fire- 
works. Some States permit certain items 
and prohibit other items. 

As a shipper, we would be under great 
jeopardy in trying to comply with the 
Church bill. 

We hope you will oppose this bill when 
it comes up on the floor of the House. 

Sincerely yours, a 
N. L. ALLEN. 


Why, I thought the Republican Party 
had come around to the idea of fewer 
controls; they were going to see that the 
Federal Government no longer inter- 
fered in the private lives of our people; 
they were going to do away with all sorts 
of controls; they were going to do away 
with farm controls, acreage on farms, 
on crops that could be planted. Well, 
they had to go back on that, and here 
is just another instance of attempting 
to go down into the lives of our people 
and prevent parents from having fire- 
works for their children. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Are there many 
instances where the Federal Govern- 
ment uses its police powers to enforce 
State laws? 

Mr. LANHAM. Occasionally, and I 
would be in favor of it if you did it the 
proper way, if you simply required the 
manufacturer to notify the State en- 
forcement officials where and when fire- 
works had been shipped into the State. 
Well, that certainly is all that any State 
could ask the Federal Government to do. 
I think that is done in the case of ciga- 
rettes. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Yes; I was just 
going to call that to the attention of the 
gentleman. Our Committee on Ways 
and Means was very much concerned 
about the use of power of the Federal 
Government to enforce the criminal 
Jaws; in other words, any law which had 
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use the device of having the shipper 
notify the auditor general or proper 
officer of the State in which it was being 
shipped, and then the tax could be col- 
lected, but that is not using the Federal 
police power to enforce any State law. 

Mr. LANHAM, Yes, I approve of that 
way of helping the State enforcement 
officers. If this bill were based upon that 
idea or if it applied only to the shipment 
of fireworks at retail, I would have no 
objection to it at all. I take it for 
granted the House will pass the bill but 
I think it is an unwarranted interference 
with the States, and I am sorry to see 
the bill brought here in this form. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Goopwin]. 

Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to aline myself with those who are 
sponsoring and supporting this very 
salutary piece of legislation. In my 
opinion, from the standpoint of public 
welfare, public health, and public safety, 
it is one of the most important measures 
to come before us at this session; a bill 
to implement and supplement the en- 
forcement of the law in those States 
which now seek to prohibit the sale of 
fireworks and who find it more or less 
difficult to prevent bootlegging, and boot- 
legging in these pieces of dangerous 
equipment — explosives — which have 
within themselves the potentiality which 
we have seen from year to year of tak- 
ing such a heavy toll of life and limb, 
and principally of the children. 

I could bring to you, Mr. Chairman, 
in my opinion, no more important piece 
of testimony than to read this telegram: 

Boston, Mass, 
Hon, ANGIER L. GOODWIN, 
House Building: 

Fire Chiefs Association of Massachusetts, 
State fire marshal, and Massachusetts De- 
partment of Public Safety respectfully urge 
your support of H. R. 116 pertaining to 
interstate traffic in fireworks. 

Orris M. WHITNEY, 
Commissioner of Public Safety. 


Mr. JONES of North Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 4 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. PoaceE], 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I had 
not thought to rise on this occasion, but 
after listening to my good friend from 
the deep South I simply could not help 
but wonder just who has really come so 
far from the time when we used to be- 
lieve it was the duty of the Federal Goy- 
ernment to try to help the States enforce 
State laws rather than try to break down 
the rights of the States to develop the 
kind of laws they want within their 
jurisdiction. 

As one who has lived in the South all 
my life, I want to suggest that there is 
a different viewpoint from that expressed 
by my friend and that I am one of 
those who hold that different viewpoint. 
I believe that if the State of Texas wants 
to prohibit the sale of fireworks or wants 
to prohibit the sale of any other article, 
it is not the function of the Federal 


Government to step in and try to super-. 


sede our judgment. 

It grieves me that one from my sec- 
tion of the country should come before 
us and suggest that we should extend 
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the commerce clause of the Federal Con- 
stitution, which has been stretched to 
circumnavigate the globe already so 
that it serves as the excuse if not the 
reason for regulating practically every 
commercial transaction. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. LANHAM, I made no statement 
of that sort at all. I objected to this 
form of legislation to help the State 
enforce its law. 

Mr. POAGE. That is right, the gen- 
tleman objected to having the Federal 
Government say to the State, that al- 
though the people of a given. State do 
not want fireworks sold, we do not want 
the Federal Government to prevent the 
sending of fireworks into that State in 
violation of the State law. 

Mr.LANHAM. Do not make the state- 
ment that I said I wanted the Federal 
Government interfering. - 

Mr. POAGE. I am sure the gentle- 
man did not intend to urge Federal inter- 
ference. 

Mr. LANHAM. The gentleman said I 
wanted to see the Federal Government 
extending the clause of the Constitution 
that permits the Federal Government to 
regulate interstate commerce. I did not 
say anything of the sort. I did not say 
it could be construed as meaning that. 

Mr. POAGE. There is, of course, no 
justification under the Federal Consti- 
tution for any Federal inteference with 
the sale or prohibition of sale of goods 
within a State, except as it is done under 
the commerce clause of the Constitution. 
Consequently, I do not have to attempt 
to quote the gentleman from Georgia. 
Iam merely stating it as a fact that there 
is no other way whereby you can justify 
this kind of Federal interference, that 
some people seem to want, except under 
the commerce clause. I do not think 
the commerce clause was ever written 
for the purpose of giving our Federal 
Government the right to destroy State 
laws. On the contrary, I have always 
been very jealous of the right of the 
States to make their own decisions. I 
think the States are entitled to make 
their own decisions. What I am saying 
about the commerce clause is that it has 
been stretched so as to be used as the 
excuse for almost every kind of inter- 
ference with the right of the States to 
make their own decisions. If we believe 
in States rights, if we believe that the 
people of any given localty should have 
the right to protect themselves from 
what they decide may be a menace to 
their community, then we must agree 
that this type of legislation, as sug- 
gested by the gentlewoman from Illinois 
is but an instrumentality that would help 
the States enforce their own laws, It 
does not interfere with any State. It 
simply says to the State that “If you 
in your wisdom make this decision, the 
Federal Government will back you up 
within your own territory.” But if an- 
other State makes another decision, then 
the other State can act just as it sees 
fit. Let us give these States the right 
to make their own decisions. Let us 
strengthen rather than weaken the 
power of our States. 
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Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentlewoman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS]. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I had a telegram similar to 
the one, which was read into the RECORD 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Goopwin]. I have heard from the 
police of Massachusetts asking most- vig- 
orously that this bill be passed. I have 
had many communications and tele- 
grams not only from Massachusetts but 
from all over the country that the bill 
be passed. I congratulate with all my 
heart the gentlewoman from Illinois 
[Mrs. CHURCH], the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and everyone who has been 
interested in the passage of this bill. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the remainder of the time to our col- 
league on the committee, the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. CRUMPACKER]. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, 
in considering this legislation, and par- 
ticularly in view of the attacks which 
have been made upon it, I think perhaps 
it is best to consider what it does not do. 
In the first place, the bill does not make 
a crime of any use of fireworks which 
is not already illegal under existing State 
laws. It does not create any new pro- 
hibitions of any sort of the use of fire- 
works. It does not constitute any at- 
tempt to hamper or hamstring the pres- 
ent recognized uses of fireworks in States 
which permit their unlimited use, or use 
for public displays, or other authorized 
purposes in States which have laws reg- 
ulating their use. Secondly, the bill does 
not prevent or hamper or interfere with 
the proper business operations of the 
regularly constituted fireworks manufac- 
turers, distributors, wholesalers, retail- 
ers, or any of the people engaged in that 
business. This will not stop them from 
doing anything that they are not pro- 
hibited from doing under existing State 
laws. 

Thirdly, this bill does not involve the 
creation of any new Federal agencies 
or bureaus. It does not constitute any 
new Federal encroachment upon State 
rights. It does not in any way involve 
the expenditure of new sums of money 
by the Federal Government or the crea- 
tion of any new redtape bureaucracy 
or bureaucratic interference with busi- 
ness operations or with the functions 
and prerogatives of State governments. 

Lastly, the bill does not interfere with 
any State laws or their enforcement or 
any State law-enforcement agencies or 
with the freedom of any State legisla- 
ture to enact any new laws on the sub- 
ject of fireworks which it may deem fit 
and proper. All this bill does is to fill 
the existing gap, the existing loophole 
in the enforcement of State laws which 
prevent their complete enforcement 
and the protection which such laws 
would otherwise give to the citizens of 
the respective States. 

There is nothing new or revolutionary 
about the manner in which this bill un- 
dertakes todo this. Itis patterned after 
a number of pieces of existing legisla- 
tion. The same method has been used 
in aid of State laws regulating or pro- 
hibiting the sale of convict-made goods, 
gaming devises, mail-order dentures, 
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Federal legislation has also been 
passed to fortify State measures for the 
preservation of wildlife. The most re- 
cent example, and one probably fresh 
in the memory of Members today, is one 
passed in the 81st Congress barring the 
shipment of slot machines in interstate 
commerce into States where they are 
prohibited. 

The committee in considering this leg- 
islation or revising it has done every- 
thing within its power to protect legiti- 
mate manufacturers and legitimate 
businessmen engaged in this industry in 
its various phases. It was represented 
to us that to include interstate common 
carriers and contract carriers within the 
prohibition would force them out of 
business, because the carriers, rather 
than face the task of trying to keep all 
of their agents fully apprised as to all 
State laws on the subject of fireworks, 
would simply refuse to accept any fire- 
works for shipment in interstate com- 
merce. So we took the interstate car- 
riers out of the bill. We have made it 
crystal clear that the definitions that 
applied to the various State laws shall 
apply. We have made no attempt what- 
soever to define fireworks and set up any 
Federal agency for determining what 
fireworks shall be covered. We have 
also provided that goods may be shipped 
into a State and held for storage or re- 
shipment or resale back into interstate 
commerce, That was done on the plea 
of certain wholesalers that warehouses 
are maintained in States where the sale 
of fireworks is prohibited; that they re- 
ceive the fireworks into the State in in- 
terstate commerce, and then ship it back 
out at some later date in interstate com- 
merce. We put this provision in there 
to protect those people. We have done 
everything humanly possible to see that 
this bill will in no sense interfere with 
the proper and normal carrying on of 
this type of business, and that it will in 
no sense constitute a new Federal en- 
croachment on the prerogatives of the 
States. We only propose to do one thing 
and that is to help the States enforce 
their own laws to fill the one gap which 
has permitted widespread violation of 
existing State laws. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr, JONES of North Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield the gentleman 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I yield to the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. LANHAM. Is it not possible for 
the State to control this matter by pass- 
ing a law putting an embargo on the 
shipmen of fireworks into the State? 
And under those circumstances, would 
not the burden be put upon the carrier 
to return the fireworks or the shipment 
that came into the State in violation of 
the law? I understand that Indiana has 
passed such a law, and several other 
States are controlling it in that way. 
My point is that the States can control it 
if they want to do it, and that the Fed- 
eral Government ought not to go into it 
unless the States are totally incapable of 
enforcing their own laws. 
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Mr. CRUMPACKER, Tt is true some 
State laws are more effective than others, 
but the fact remains that the complete 
policing of this thing is extremely diffi- 
cult, if not utterly impossible. How in 
the world is any State law-enforcement 
agency going to be able to determine in 
advance how many children have clipped 
coupons out of comic books and sent in a 
mail order for fireworks, and received 
them by shipment through railway ex- 
press or some other interstate agency? 
How are they going to be able to get 
search warrants to determine if John 
Jones is hiding a box of firecrackers 
somewhere in his basement? The first 
opportunity they have to be apprised of 
the fact that there has been a violation 
of the law or that one is in progress is 
when the firecracker goes off. Then it 
becomes more or less public knowledge, 
but that is too late. The injury may 
already have been done. The child may 
have already been injured. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. What will 
it cost the Federal Government to go 
into this additional field? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. It will cost 
nothing, no additional appropriations. 
It may create an additional workload on 
the district attorneys and possible prose- 
cutions for violations of the act. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Will there 
be any inspectors or other people ap- 
pointed to enforce this law? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. There will be 
none whatsoever. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. JONES of North Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, I have no further requests 
for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no 
further requests for time, under the rule 
the Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That chapter 39 of title 
18, United States Code, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new section: 
“Sec, 836. Transportation of fireworks into 

State prohibiting sale or use 

“Whoever knowingly imports, brings, car- 
ries, transports, or delivers for transportation 
fireworks, in interstate or foreign commerce, 
into any State in which the sale or use of 
such fireworks is prohibited by law, other- 
wise than in the course of continuous inter- 
state transportation through such State, or 
attempts so to do, or assists in so doing, un- 
less such fireworks are to be used for a pub- 
lic display or other purpose specifically au- 
thorized by the laws of such State, shall be 
fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned not 
more than 1 year, or both. 

“In the enforcement of this section, the 
definitions of fireworks contained in the laws 
of the respective States shall be applied, but 
only to the extent that sales or use of such 
fireworks are prohibited therein. 

“As used in this section, the terms ‘State’ 
includes the several States, Territories, and 
possessions of the United States, and the 
District of Columbia.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 1, strike out all of lines 7 through 
10, inclusive, and on page 2, strike out ail 
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of lines 1 through 13, inclusive, and insert 
the following: 

“Whoever, otherwise than in the source 
of continuous interstate transportation 
through any State, knowingly imports or 
transports fireworks into any State, or de- 
livers them for transportation into any 
State, or attempts so to do, unless such fire- 
works are to be delivered, possessed, stored, 
transshipped, distributed, sold, or otherwise 
dealt with in a manner and for a use not 
prohibited by the laws of such State, shall 
be fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned 
not more than 1 year, or both. 

“This section shall not apply to a common 
or contract carrier or to a freight forwarder 

ed in interstate commerce, 

“In the enforcement of this section, the 
definitions of fireworks contained in the laws 
of the respective States shall be applied. 

“As used in this section, the term ‘State’ 
includes the several States, Territories, and 
possessions of the United States, and the 
District of Columbia.” 


Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the committee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Ohio is recognized. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
- support of the committee amendment 
which is substantially an entire redraft 
of the bill. I am fully in sympathy 
with the humane and important objec- 
tive of this legislation. 

We have fireworks on the floor of the 
House, but they are at least controlled 
fireworks, and under our rules we have 
provision so that none of us gets hurt. 
Certainly it is proper for Congress to 
plug the loopholes to prevent bootleg- 
ging of fireworks. 

In my district is a very important 
manufacturer of cap pistols, and the Toy 
Pistol Cap Manufacturing Association 
has its headquarters in my district. 
Thirty-two States by their laws have said 
that cap pistols and pistol caps are not 
fireworks, and there are 40 States in 
which pistol caps can be sold so that our 
children can have these various types of 
cap pistols and go around and “go bang” 
not only on the 4th of July but at other 
times. Statistics of the American Medi- 
cal Association have been presented to 
the committee showing that these caps 
used in cap pistols are not harmful or 
dangerous. 

I wish to ask the chairman of the sub- 
committee whether it is not the fact 
that under the committee amendment, 
in view of the fact that transportation 
which is not continuous is exempt, and 
in view of the fact that the definitions 
of fireworks of the various States are 
adopted by this law, in any State where 
cap pistols and pistol caps may now le- 
gally be sold they can still be shipped 
and sold under the committee amend- 
ment? 

Mr. KEATING. The gentleman is cor- 
rect, in my judgment, as to the inter- 
pretation of the bill; and I might say 
to the gentleman that that discussion 
took place in the subcommittee follow- 
ing the appearance before us of a rep- 
resentative of the cap pistol people 
which had been requested by the gentle- 
man from Ohio. In that connection I 
want to say that I appreciate, as do all 
the members of the subcommittee, the 
fine attitude displayed by the gentleman 
from Ohio in coming to us with this 
problem, which is very natural, repre- 
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senting a district in which there is an 
important manufacturer of cap pistols. 

The attitude of the gentleman was, 
as Iam sure all of us will agree, that he 
was primarily interested in protecting 
the children and the people who might 
be using these fireworks. We did try 
to arrive at something which would take 
care of those legitimate manufacturers 
of the various kinds of fireworks. Some 
States recognize cap pistols the same as 
other fireworks, but I believe a large 
number do permit the use of cap pistols. 
There is nothing in this bill that would 
stop their being shipped into any State 
if the State said it is all right to shoot 
them in that State. 

Mr, VORYS. I congratulate the com- 
mittee for the amendment which pro- 
tects legitimate manufacturers and law- 
ful sales, but at the same time has fully 
carried out the spirit that was involved 
in the original bill filed by our distin- 
guished colleague from Illinois [Mrs. 
CHURCH]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Is it contended, may I ask someone on 
the committee, that cap pistols are not 
dangerous? 

Mr. KEATING. No. The committee 
is not attempting to determine what are 
or what are not dangerous fireworks. 
My response to the inquiry of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio was simply that in 
any State which has defined cap pistols 
as not falling within the list of prohib- 
ited fireworks, this bill would not pro- 
hibit the shipment of cap pistols into 
those States. It would only prohibit the 
shipment into the States which define 
cap pistols as being dangerous fireworks. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the prohibition 
apply to any other form of fireworks? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes; all forms of 
fireworks. Some States look upon cap 
pistols as fireworks, some do not. That 
is the way the cap pistol matter came 
about. 

Mr. GROSS. The same rule does not 
apply to other fireworks that applies to 
cap pistols? 

Mr. KEATING. Oh, yes, exactly the 
same rule. In other words, any type of 
fireworks which is permitted in a par- 
ticular State would be allowed to be 
shipped into that State under this bill. 
Some of the States prohibit fireworks by 
the amount of explosive charge there is 
in them. This bill would prohibit the 
shipment into those States of fireworks 
that exceeded that explosive charge, but 
would not prevent the shipment of any 
other fireworks. 

Mr. GROSS. A cap pistol can be just 
as dangerous as any other fireworks; is 
that correct? 

Mr. KEATING. I am not an expert 
on fireworks. I was at one time, but 
fireworks have advanced like other 
things. When I was 10 years old I con- 
sidered myself an expert on all types of 
fireworks. Ido not claim any knowledge 
in that regard now, so I would not want 
to take a position on what was or what 
was not dangerous. I think that is a 
matter for the particular States to de- 
termine under their own jurisdiction. 

Mr. GROSS. Business reasons do not 
apply in this case at all? 
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Mr. KEATING. There is no excep- 
tion in the case of cap pistols. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
from New York for his explanation and 
I do not yield, Mr. Chairman, to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vorys], who 
refused to yield to me when he had the 
floor a few minutes ago. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. . 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. The analysis of chapter 39 of title 
18, United States Code, immediately preced- 
ing section 831 of such title, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
item: 

“836. Transportation of fireworks into State 
prohibiting sale or use.” 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Bates, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 116) to amend title 18, United 
States Code, so as to prohibit the trans- 
portation of fireworks into any State in 
which the sale of such fireworks is pro- 
hibited, pursuant to House Resolution 
313, he reported the bill back to the 
House with an amendment adopted by 
the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
ae engrossment and third reading of the 

ill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill, 

The bill was passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to amend title 18, United States 
Code, so as to prohibit the transportation 
of fireworks into any State in which the 
Sale or use of such fireworks is pro- 
hibited.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Appropriations may have 
until midnight tonight to file a confer- 
ence report on the bill H. R. 5376. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 


There was no objection. 


RAILROAD RETIREMENT 
LEGISLATION 
Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 


There was no objection. 
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Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, let me 
say a few words with respect to the bills 
to amend the railroad retirement law 
which have been referred to the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
of the House. 

I know that the magnanimity of Mem- 
bers who have had extensive service on 
that committee will not allow them to 
scorn as self-laudation either my state- 
ment about having introduced in 1932 
the first bill, supported by all the rail- 
road labor organizations, to establish a 
retirement system for railroad workers, 
or the reference to my constant, although 
perhaps plodding, efforts ever since to 
establish and maintain improved stand- 
ards in the railroad retirement and 
unemployment insurance systems. 

On October 30, 1951, my bill, H. R. 
3669, as amended slightly, became Public 
Law 234 of the 82d Congress. This law 
provided for substantial increases in the 
level of benefits for the vast majority of 
railroad employees and their survivors. 
The total increase in benefits provided 
by the 1951 amendments amounts to 
approximately $108 million a year. 

One of the most important provisions 
for the increase of benefits for retired 
railroad employees, excluding survivors, 
was the flat 15-percent increase which 
applies to all retired annuitants and 
pensioners. Let me say also that three 
other significant changes then made in 
the law provided for higher retirement 
benefits, namely, the addition of a new 
benefit for the eligible wife, or dependent 
husband, of a retired employee 65 years 
of age or over, equal to one-half of the 
retired employee’s annuity but not ex- 
ceeding $40 a month; the crediting of 
the employee for service rendered after 
the end of the year in which he reaches 
65 years of age, up to a total of 30 years; 
and a new minimum provision as a guar- 
anty under which the total benefits pay- 
able to the employee and his family 
would not be less than if his railroad 
employment were creditable under the 
Social Security Act. 

In 1951 H. R. 3669, as slightly amended, 
became Public Law 234, which increased 
survivor benefits by 3343 percent. Anew 
minimum guaranty provision was also 
added by Public Law 234 under which an 
employee is guaranteed that the total 
monthly benefits payable to his survivors 
will in no case be less than the total 
amount that would have been paid ac- 
cording to the social-security formula, 
This provision had the effect in many 
cases of increasing survivor benefits by 
more than 33% percent. In fact, the 
total benefits per family provided by the 
1951 amendments are about 43 percent 
more than was provided by the old law. 

Surely those in Congress who know of 
my pioneering efforts to provide a be- 
neficent and sound railroad retirement 
system, from the very beginning until 
now, are well aware of the fact that I 
have constantly endeavored to provide, 
from revenue produced by reasonable 
assessments, every benefit possible for 
the railroad workers of the United States, 
They know that I carried on the struggle 
for a sound pension system when the 
road was rough, although I disapprove 
of the proposal to give by law a special 
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advantage to some persons at the expense 
of their fellow employees. 

Whenever amendments have been 
offered to the railroad retirement law, I 
have always insisted that in making any 
change the financial soundness of the 
system must be assured beyond the 
slightest doubt. Any proposal for the 
increase of benefits should and must at 
the same time provide without any doubt 
that the financial soundness of the rail- 
road retirement system will be main- 
tained. 

At the present time, the railroad re- 
tirement account has a reserve of about 
$3 billion. In order to avoid dangerous 
misunderstanding, however, let me em- 
phasize the fact that the $3 billion is 
not a surplus, but a reserve. This re- 
serve will take care of only a fraction of 
the obligations which the railroad re- 
tirement system has assumed. Never- 
theless, if we observe the care and re- 
quirements which were stipulated when 
the railroad retirement system was es- 
tablished, we can feel certain that the 
benefits will be paid when they become 
due. 

On the basis of the last—fifth—trien- 
nial actuarial valuation assumptions, 
the cost of benefits being paid under the 
railroad retirement system is about 13.41 
percent of payroll. Tax collections 
amount to 12.5 percent of payroll. Thus, 
there appears to be a difference of ap- 
proximately 1 percent of the payroll, or 
about $50 million a year between the cost 
of the system and the tax collections. 

It is very clear and certain, therefore, 
that the railroad-retirement system is 
not more than properly financed. If the 
system is to continue on a sound finan- 
cial basis, we cannot even consider pro- 
viding for additional benefits without 
first providing the means by which ad- 
ditional revenue can be secured to pay 
the costs which would be added by so 
doing. 

Forty-one bills for the amendment of 
the Railroad Retirement Act have al- 
ready been introduced in the House dur- 
ing the 83d Congress. These bills pro- 
pose to increase benefits for annuitants, 
pensioners and survivors. Fifteen of 
these bills are exactly the same as those 
which were introduced in the 81st and 
82d Congress, and said bills were be- 
fore this committee at the time my bill, 
H. R. 3669, was being considered. None 
of these 41 bills provides for 1 cent of 
additional revenue for the system in 
order to meet the added costs. 

Ten bills, viz (H. R. 122, H. R. 240, 
H. R. 456, H. R. 528, H. R. 594, H. R. 1378, 
H. R. 1544, H. R. 1736, H. R. 5254, and 
H. R. 5269) referred to this committee 
would amend the Railroad Retirement 
Act so as to provide for a complete re- 
tirement annuity after finishing 30 years 
of service, or at age 60, such annuity to 
equal one half of the average monthly 
taxable compensation paid to the em- 
ployee during his highest 5 years of 
earnings. No one knows, of course, how 
many employees would take advantage 
of such provisions and retire either after 
30 years of service or upon becoming 60 
years of age. If all those eligible to re- 
tire, were to retire in accordance with 
the conditions stated, it would cost the 
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system considerably more than $200 
million each year, in addition to what is 
now being paid. 

Three bills—H. R. 149, H. R. 239, and 
H. R. 1738—would amend the act so as 
to provide that after the completion of 
35 years of service or at age 60, a retire- 
ment annuity equal to half of the aver- 
age monthly taxable compensation be 
paid to such employee, calculated ac- 
cording to the employee’s highest 5 years 
of earnings. Let me point out again, 
that if all employees were to retire who 
would be eligible to retire under these 
conditions, the additional cost to the sys- 
tem would amount to about $200 million 
a year. 

One bill, H. R. 203, would allow retire- 
ment after 30 years of service, regardless 
of age, in accordance with existing bene- 
fits formula. If all men, upon finishing 
30 years of service were to retire with a 
full annuity regardless of age, the added 
cost would be approximately $164 million 
a year, 

It is, of course, impossible to predict 
how many men would take advantage of 
such liberalization of benefits and re- 
tire before reaching the age 65. 

Two bills, H. R. 243 and H. R. 1737, 
profess to provide for a 25-percent in- 
crease in annuities and pensions—H. R. 
1737 also includes survivors. I say 
“profess” because although the titles of 
the bills mention a 25-percent increase, 
yet, when we consider the 15-percent 
increase provided by the 1951 amend- 
ments, the formula set forth in the meas- 
ure would increase benefits by approxi- 
mately 9 percent above the level of bene- 
fits already being paid. A true 25-per- 
cent increase in all retirement annuities, 
spouses benefits, pensions, and survivor 
benefits would cost $180 million a year. 

Nineteen bills provide for the repeal of 
the proviso in the 1951 amendments 
which opposes the payment of duplicate 
benefits. The question is in the last par- 
agraph of section 3 (b) of the act. Some 
of these bills would also repeal the third 
proviso of section 3 (e) of the act, which 
proviso relates, in part, to the reduction 
of the spouse's annuity by the amount of 
certain insurance benefits under the So- 
cial Security Act. 

These 19 bills are as follows: H. R. 356, 
by Mr. VAN Zaxpr; H. R. 2929, by Mr. 
Dacve; H. R. 2961, by Mr. LECOMPTE; 
H. R. 3642, by Mr. Price; H. R. 3643, by 
Mr. Price; H. R. 3784, by Mr. WILLIAMS 
of Mississippi; H. R. 3787, by Mr. WITH- 
ROW; H, R. 3975, by Mr. ALLEN of Cali- 
forna; H. R. 4163, by Mr. MILLER of Cal- 
iforna; H. R. 4169, by Mr. THORNBERRY; 
H. R. 417i, by Mr. WAMPLER; H. R. 4272, 
by Mr. Jones of Alabama; H. R. 4279, by 
Mr. RHODES of Pennsyvania; H, R. 4670, 
by Mr. BENTLEY; H. R. 4682, by Mr. 
PouLson; H. R. 4831, in part, by Mr. 
VAN ZANDT; H. R. 5065, by Mr. REES of 
Kansas; and H. R. 5097, by Mr. CUNNING- 
HAM. 

If enacted, these bills would repeal the 
part of the 1951 amendments which pro- 
vides for the reduction of the railroad 
retirement annuity in cases, in which the 
annuitant, without the payment by him 
of retirement assessments, is given credit 
for service rendered before 1937, if, at 
the same time, such employee is eligible 
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also to receive, in addition, an old-age 
benefit under the terms of the social- 
security law. 

The amount of the reduction to be 
made is equal to the social-security ben- 
efit to which he is entitled. It is pro- 
vided, however, that the annuity paid is 
in no event to be less than the amount 
the employee would receive on the sole 
basis of his railroad service, for which 
retirement taxes will have been paid 
after the year 1936. It is to be noted, 
however, that special provision is made 
in the cases of employees who were on 
the rolls when the 1951 amendments 
were. adopted, so that there will be no 
reduction in the total benefits payable 
to them and their families below the 
total of the combined amounts payable 
in October 1951, under the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act and the Social Security Act, 
respectively. 

This provision of the law, which these 
19 bills would repeal, was favored by the 
‘Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
-representing more than 76 percent of all 
railway employees, and also by the Rail- 
road Retirement Board. It was adopted 
as one means of lessening the burden 
which the railroad retirement system 
has been carrying, from the time of 
establishing the system, as a result of 
the crediting of railroad employees on 
account of service performed before 1937, 
although they paid no taxes on account 
of such service. The restrictive provi- 
„sion was also for the purpose of making 
possible the payment of fairer amounts 
to other classes of beneficiaries estab- 
lished by the retirement law. 
Another reason advanced in favor of 
this part of the 1951 amendment of the 
law is as follows: The Social Security 
Act, unlike the railroad retirement law, 
does not expressly give credit for serv- 
ice prior to 1937. The formula, however, 
for computing benefits under the Social 
Security Act, so favors those who retire 
during the early years of the act's opera- 
tion, as to give recognition to prior serv- 
ice, that is, service for which no retire- 
ment taxes were paid. If, therefore, an 
individual will have had sufficient serv- 
ice in social-security employment to 
qualify him for a benefit under that act, 
and under the provisions of the new 
Social Security Act amendments of 1950, 

then such individual could qualify for 
an old-age insurance benefit with only 
six quarters of coverage, and, of course, 
i he also receives a railroad retirement 
_annuity based on prior service, he is, in 
effect, receiving credit under both the 
Social Security System and the railroad 
retirement system for service on account 
of which he will have paid no retirement 
taxes whatsoever. In view of this fact, 
the sponsors of the bill which in 1951 
became Public Law 234 deemed it proper 
to continue to give credit under the Rail- 
road Retirement Act for prior service, 
but only if the retired employee does 
not also receive old-age benefits under 
the Social Security Act. 

The Railroad Retirement Board has 
estimated that the cost to the Railroad 
Retirement System of repealing this re- 
striction against dual benefits would be 
$11 million a year for the first 10 years 
of operation, $15 million a year for the 
next 10 years, and so forth. The cost 
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of any 1 of these bills over the next 50- 
year period is estimated at $385 million, 
excluding the effect of interest on this 
sum. If a 3 percent interest rate is to 
be charged on this sum, the cost would 
amount to $1 billion by the year 2000. 

Another bill—H. R. 1999—would 
amend the act so as to provide that a 65- 
year-old spouse of any disability annui- 
tant under age 65 would be entitled to a 
spouse’s annuity. The cost of this 
amendment would be $114 million a year. 

Another bil—H. R. 3104—would 
amend the act so as to reduce the age 
requirement for a widow’s insurance an- 
nuity from 65 to 60 years. The cost of 
this amendment would be approximately 
$26 million a year. 

Another bill—H. R. 4946—deals with 
a change in the Railroad Retirement 
Act relative to the selection of the in- 
dustry and labor members of the Board. 

The Railroad Retirement Board has 
submitted unanimous reports on prac- 
tically all railroad retirement bills re- 
ferred to this committee, recommending 
that no favorable consideration be given 
to any of these bills. 

As most of you gentlemen know, when 
the Congress adopted the amendments 
to the Railroad Retirement Act in Octo- 
ber 1951, it also enacted Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 51, providing for a Joint 
Congressional Committee on Railroad 
Retirement Legislation. That commit- 
tee was authorized and directed to make 
a complete fact-finding study of the 
Railroad Retirement System, and such 
related problems as it might deem proper 


in order to determine whether or not 


changes should be made in the law. 

Every member of this committee has 
undoubtedly received a copy of the hear- 
ing conducted by the joint committee. 
The views of all witnesses with respect 
to amending the railroad retirement law 
are stated in detail in the hearings. Let 
me refer briefly to what was said by some 
of the witnesses. 

Messrs. G. E. Leighty and Lester P. 
Schoene, speaking for the Railway Labor 
Executives’ Association, which represents 
more than 75 percent of all railway em- 
ployees, advised the committee that the 
amendment made by the act of 1951, as 
provided for by my bill, H. R. 3669, had 
not been in effect long enough to enable 
the association, on the basis of actual 
experience, to make a reliable appraisal. 
The association also stated that the fifth 
triennial actuarial valuation of the rail- 
road retirement account had not been 
completed and that until said valuation 
will have been completed it would be im- 
possible to state accurately what the cost 
of the railroad retirement system 
would be. For these reasons, the asso- 
ciation is not in a position to make any 
specific and concrete recommendations 
for any changes in the act. The asso- 
ciation’s position was reaffirmed by let- 
ter to me dated February 13, 1953, from 
Mr. A. E. Lyon, executive secretary of the 
association. I attach hereto a copy of 
said letter. 

Mr. Murray W. Latimer, speaking for 
four of the brotherhoods, informed the 
committee that said brotherhoods were 
not prepared at that time to make any 
recommendation with respect to either 
benefits or financing. 
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Mr. Carter Fort, representing the As- 
sociation of American Railroads, stated 
the position of the association to be sim- 
ilar to that advocated by the Railway 
Labor Executives’ Association. 

In view, therefore, of the undoubted 
facts, and in the light.of the earnest rec- 
ommendations of the highly qualified 
and duly authorized representatives of 
the employer group and of 80 percent of 
the employee groups in the railroad in- 
dustry, and also because of the Railroad 
Retirement Board’s attitude in regard 
to the subject, I most respectfully sub- 
mit that we should refrain from insti- 
gating what I am sure would be not only 
@ wholly useless but harmful dispute 
among the interested groups engaged in 
the railroad industry. 

As I have already said, we must be 
absolutely sure, must make certain be- 
yond all doubt, before making any 
change, that nothing be done to jeo- 
pardize the financial stability of the 
Railroad Retirement System. 

My activity in support of the retire- 
ment principle for railroad workers, be- 
ginning in 1932 and continuing to the 
present time, avoided party politics, For 
quite a while comparatively little in- 
terest was evidenced in a railway retire- 
ment system either in or out of Con- 
gress because it seemed to be a hopeless 
cause. For a considerable time no doubt 
my effort seemed to be a thankless per- 
formance, and it is understandable, not- 
withstanding the opposition and some- 
times sneers during my promotion of the 
original law and the 1946 and 1951 
amendments which added many very 
generous benefits, that, on the part of 
the railroad workers of the country, 
there should be manifested a degree of 
appreciation toward the person who, de- 
spite the obstacles, persisted in his ef- 
forts until the railroad-retirement sys- 
tent has become not only a great source 
of comfort to railroad workers and at 
the same time is the soundest and best 
retirement system in the country. 

When the railroad-retirement and 
unemployment systems had improved 
so as to provide substantial protection 
for the workers, many bills relating to 
railroad retirement were introduced. 
Many of said nreasures, if adopted, would 
have destroyed the system. 

Throughout the whole period of de- 
velopment of the railroad-retirement 
system, therefore, I endeavored to pre- 
vent the pasage of measures which I 
knew, if enacted into law, would have 
jeopardized, if not have wrecked, the 
financial soundness of the system, even 
although the sponsors had often not 
realized the danger. 

Most of the folks in and out of Con- 
gress who have watched impartially my 
efforts to do something worthwhile for 
those who had intrusted me with their 
cause, have manifested toward me a 
whole-souled attitude and good will 
which I shall always cherish, and for 
which I express my heartfelt apprecia- 
tion. 

FEBRUARY 13, 1953. 
Congressman ROBERT CROSSER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mn. Crosser: You have inquired 

whether it is the intention of the Railway 
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Labor Executives’ Association to propose or 
recommend to the Congress in its current 
session amendments to the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act, and if so, what the nature of those 
amendments might be. So far as we can 
now foresee our asscciation will not propose 
to the current session of Congress any 
amendments to the Railroad Retirement Act, 
nor recommend the adoption of any that 
others may propose. 

The present situation with respect to the 
consideration of such amendments was out- 
lined in some detail by our chairman and our 
counsel at the hearings held on August 5, 
1952, by the Joint Committee on Railroad 
Legislation pursuant to Senate Concurrent 
Resolutions 51 and 56, 82d Congress, 2d ses- 
sion; the situation there set forth has not 
changed substantially in the interim. 

Our association has been constantly in- 
terested to find ways of improving Railroad 
Retirement Act benefits to the extent that 
this can be done within reasonable tax limits 
and consistent with sound financing. When- 
ever we have proposed changes, our program 
has included a demonstration that existing 
financing was adequate to support such 
changes or has included proposed changes in 
financing to make it adequate, This ap- 
proach always poses as the first question 
whether present financing is reasonably 
available. We have never found financing 
to be available to make all the improvements 
we would otherwise consider desirable. The 
choice of particular improvements to recom- 
mend therefore always involves a thorough 
canvassing of the relative welfare of all 
groups of beneficiaries and an equitable al- 
location among them of such improvements 
as are possible. 

Sound judgments based on this approach 
cannot be made at the present time. We 
have not had sufficient experience under the 
amendments adopted in 1951 to be able to 
reach a firmly supported conclusion as to 
precisely what further improvements are 
most needed. And with respect to financ- 
ing, we do not feel that conclusions should 
be drawn until the fifth actuarial valuation, 
now in preparation, has been available for 
a sufficient time to permit thorough exami- 
nation of it and the formulation of financial 
policies in the light of it. 

In view of these circumstances it appears 
definitely improbable that our association 
would propose or recommend the adoption 
of any amendments during the current ses- 
sion of Congress. 

Very truly yours, 
A. E. Lyon, 
Executive Secretary. 


SPECIAL ORDER 
Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House today for 3 minutes following any 
special orders heretofore entered. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative 
days to extend their remarks on the con- 
ference report on the independent offices 
appropriation bill relating to the Veter- 
ans’ Administration at the point in the 
Record during debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentle woman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

XCIX—584 
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PIONEER AIRLINES 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Poace] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, a few 
months ago the Civil Aeronauties Board 
decided, in the Pioneer Airlines case 
that no feeder line could use any more 
modern or more efficient equipment than 
DC-3’s and at the same time receive the 
statutory subsidy paid by this Govern- 
ment for the development of the airline 
industry. 

This decision was especially astonish- 
ing in view of the fact that this same 
Civil Aeronautics Board had decided 7 
years ago that DC-3 airplanes were un- 
safe. True, the Board has, on several 
occasions, postponed the effective date 
of its order to abandon the use of these 
planes, and has now completely reversed 
itself, and in effect said that all feeder 
lines must use these old planes to the 
exclusion of all other types. Neverthe- 
less, the fact remains that no new DC- 
3’s have been produced. Those in ex- 
istence are no safer today than they 
were when the Board found them to be 
unsafe—and the cost of maintaining 
them is not decreasing as the years pass. 

The decision was also astonishing be- 
cause of its break with the previous prac- 
tice of the Board. Heretofore, the 
Board has followed the practice of re- 
fusing to tell an operator how the de- 
tails of his business must be handled, 
or of suggesting changes. Specifically, 
it has refused to make the decision as to 
whether an improvement in equipment 
was justified. In the past the Board has 
stated that its only function in this re- 
gard was to review the action after it 
was taken and determine if such action 
meets the test of reasonably prudent 
business judgment—but now the Board 
complains that Pioneer did not secure 
its prior approval of an equipment 
change. In 1946 Pioneer had in fact 
converted from Lockheed Electra planes 
to DC-3’s. The Board approved the ac- 
tion after it was taken and increased the 
subsidy pay. In like manner this Board 
has dealt with everyone of the major 
trunkline carriers of the United States. 
Since the war every domestic trunkline 
carrier has converted from old to more 
modern and much more expensive 
equipment. In every case, without ex- 
ception, the Board approved the change 
after it was made, and increased the sub- 
sidy payments to cover the higher op- 
erating costs. 

This policy of conversion to modern 
equipment has proven to be a sound one. 
The carriers which have converted to 
the more expensive and more efficient 
equipment have, without exception 
among the domestic lines, enjoyed such 
an increase in business that not one is 
receiving any Government subsidy to- 
day. 

I submit, this is the only known 
method of relieving the Government of 
the drain of paying a continued subsidy. 
Can you suggest any other method of 
making these feeder lines self-support- 
ing? I doubt that you can. Has the 
CAB suggested any way whatsoever of 
making the feeder lines self-supporting? 
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Of course it has not. Pioneer did un- 
dertake to use the one tried, tested and 
successful method of relieving the Gov- 
ernment of the burden. Pioneer Air- 
lines estimated that within 5 years it 
would require no subsidy with the larger 
planes. During its entire history Pio- 
neer has probably operated with less 
Government aid per mile than any 
feeder line. In fact, the subsidy it 
asked for the first year of the Martin 
service was actually only about two- 
thirds of the amount the Board actually 
approved for another feeder line operat- 
ing in the same southwestern area but 
using DC-3’s. Why the CAB is so de- 
termined not to allow the smaller cities 
of America to enjoy anything better 
than the discredited DC-3 service, no 
one has explained, and I cannot explain 
t. 

It has naturally been suggested that 
the Board was prejudiced against the 
management of Pioneer, I have made 
no charges, but the fact is that in every 
recent decision the action of the Board 
has had the effect of making it more 
difficult for Pioneer to continue to serve 
the southwest. I cite only 2 or 3 illus- 
trations of such actions: 

In the Central Certificate Renewal 
case the Board had before it the ques- 
tion of granting service in Arkansas; 
both Pioneer and Trans-Texas as well 
as Central were applicants, In this case 
the Board said that “Trans-Texas and 
Central have systems which rank among 
the economically weaker,” Referring to 
Pioneer it said: 

The carrier was thus able to reduce its 
unit cost to the point where it was one of 
the lowest cost operators of DC-3 equip- 
ment in the local service field; 


It goes on to say that “Trans-Texas 
has a greater need for volume expan- 
sion than Pioneer,” then cites the pend- 
ing dispute as to Pioneer’s operation of 
Martin planes, and awards the Arkansas 
route to Trans-Texas, thus penalizing 
the efficient operation of Pioneer. 

Next, let us note the action of the 
Board in the Texas Local Service case 
in which the Board ordered Pioneer to 
serve Breckenridge, Tex. Pioneer had 
made no application to serve Brecken- 
ridge. It is a small town; nobody an- 
ticipates it will produce enough revenue 
to make service profitable. Brecken- 
ridge had asked for only one schedule 
each way per day, and this was predi- 
cated on the assumption that no service 
would be rendered at Mineral Wells, 
which is only about 50 miles from Breck- 
enridge; but the Board required Pioneer 
to serve both Breckenridge and Mineral 
Wells on four stops in each town each 
day, with the absolute certainty of sub- 
stantial loss. 

In the same case the Board granted 
Pioneer's request to serve the oil city of 
Snyder, but the request. was to serve it 
as a stop on Pioneer’s Dallas to Midland 
‘route, which would have given the oil 
men at Snyder opportunity to fly direct 
to Midland where most of their com- 
panies have offices. Instead, the Board 
ordered that the service be effected as a 
stop on the Lubbock to Abilene route, 
which will not only fail to provide the 
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desired and needed service for the com- 
munity, but will slow down Pioneer’s 
service between Lubbock and Dallas. 

In view of theSe repeated decisions 
against Pioneer, its founders and man- 
aging officers, Gen. Robert Smith and 
Col. William Long, advised the Board 
that if it were the wish of the Board 
members, they would dispose of their 
stock and sever all their connections 
with Pioneer Airlines in an effort to save 
the stockholders and the communities 
served by Pioneer from complete de- 
struction. As far as I know the Board 
has not seen fit to acknowledge this offer. 
I am not charging that the Board is 
prejudiced against General Smith and 
Colonel Long. Perhaps it just happens 
that every time a decision is made af- 
fecting Pioneer it is calculated to injure 
the line, but the loss to the communities 
which should be served by Pioneer is just 
as real, no matter what motive activates 
the Board. And it is the welfare of two 
of these communities for which I want 
to plead. 

It is this inadequacy of service against 
which I want to protest. It is not for the 
people of central Texas to decide the 
merits of the CAB-Pioneer controversy, 
as much as we may, with the information 
available to us, sympathize with the car- 
rier who has done so much to develop 
-the feeder line industry. It is, however, 
very much our business to question any 
policy of any agency of the Government 
which denies to our people and to our 
communities a reasonable degree of air- 
line service. That denial of service is 
the concern of this Congress. It is the 
concern of the taxpayers who are paying 
for a modern and comprehensive system 
of air service. It is with the view of 
pointing out just how this friction be- 
tween the Board and Pioneer Airlines 
has prejudiced two of the largest com- 
munities in central Texas that I detain 
you today. 

In central Texas we have two commu- 
nities which were served by Pioneer Air- 
lines—Waco, in McLennan County, and 
Temple, in Bell County. These two 
counties have a combined population of 
in excess of 200,000 people, according to 
the United States census of 1950. I use 
the county population figures because 
the city limits do not give a correct pic- 
ture. Waco receives scheduled service 
from Braniff’s trunk line operation as 
well as from Pioneer’s feeder lines, but 
Since the Board’s orders forced Pioneer 
to cut its service in half, Braniff has 
failed to install two flights which it had 
announced it would place in operation 
at Waco. Waco’s north and south serv- 
ice is still inadequate. Temple’s service 
has been reduced to an absolute mini- 
mum, and neither community is pro- 
vided with east-west service. 

Now, we submit, Mr. Speaker, the 
people of central Texas are not respon- 
sible for what the Board thinks of Pio- 
neer. We had nothing to do with Pio- 
neer’s decision to install more modern 
and more commodious equipment, ex- 
cept that we had used Pioneer’s DC-3 
equipment to such an extent that it 
could not take care of the business we 
generated. Are we to now not only be 
denied the quality and quantity of serv- 
ice we have shown we will suyport, but 
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in addition be denied any opportunity to 
receive any new routes just because we 
have supplied an attractive volume of 
business to a line which the Board, 
whether rightly or wrongly, feels should 
be penalized? Is the Board going to ap- 
ply the old “corruption of blood” prin- 
ciple against everyone who has done 
business with Pioneer Airlines? I must 
admit that the record looks as if this 
were what is being done. 

Apparently the CAB has allowed its 
fight with Pioneer to carry it so far that 
it has denied these great central Texas 
communities the service they need, 
rather than admit that any application 
Pioneer has filed could possibly contain 
a grain of merit. In the Texas local 
service case Pioneer asked for a route 
from San Antonio to Austin to Temple to 
Waco to Tyler and on to Shreveport. 
Pioneer already flies the segments from 
Austin to Temple and from Temple to 
Waco, and presently serves College Sta- 
tion on its Houston to Austin route. 
Trans-Texas asked for a route from San 
Antonio to Austin to College Station to 
Tyler and on to Shreveport. This would 
all be new mileage for Trans-Texas. 
Pioneer pointed out that the route by 
Temple and Waco would serve far more 
people and generate far more passengers 
than the route by College Station. Pio- 
neer serves all three of these towns at 
the present time and provides the only 
service presently available at College 
Station and at Temple. It was pointed 
out that last year Pioneer handled 11,680 
passengers at Temple, and only 5,346 at 
College Station. In addition to this, 
Pioneer handled another 10,393 passen- 
gers at Waco in addition to the much 
larger number handled at Waco by 
Braniff. Thus it seems clear that the 
202,734 people in McLennan and Bell 
Counties could be reasonably expected to 
generate far more passenger business 
than the 38,266 people of Brazos County 
could. Otherwise the routes applied for 
would be substantially identical. 

I know of no basis on which any rea- 
sonable person could assume that Col- 
lege Station could generate as much 
business as Waco and Temple. The only 
business at College Station is Texas A. 
& M. College, which had an enrollment 
of 6,277 students last year. There is also 
an institution of higher learning at 
Waco—Baylor University, with 4,862 stu- 
dents. Each figure being for the fall 
quarter, only. In this connection it 
should be noted that the enrollment of 
A. & M. College is composed entirely of 
boys. It is a matter of common knowl- 
edge that most of them travel “by 
thumb.” I don't think it is unreasonable 
to assume that with about half its en- 
rollment consisting of girls Baylor Uni- 
versity would generate as much if not 
more business for any airline as the A. 
& M. College could. 

But of far greater importance, Waco 
is the headquarters for the Flying Train- 
ing Command of the entire United States 
Air Force. There is a substantial move- 
ment of business between Barksdale 
Field at Shreveport and Waco’s Flying 
Training Command. Likewise there is 
substantial movement between the Fly- 
ing Training Command and the Air Force 
installations at San Antonio, The route 
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by College Station cannot provide any 
service for the Flying Training Com- 
mand. The route by Waco can be of 
tremendous service to the defense instal- 
lations, not only at Waco, but also to 
those at San Antonio and Shreveport. 

The situation at Temple is comparable 
to that at Waco. Temple is the hospital 
center of the Southwest. It is the home 
of Scott and White Hospital whose repu- 
tation is international. Thousands of 
patients come from south of the Rio 
Grande to this institution. They have 
to change planes at San Antonio. Under 
existing arrangements they cannot fly 
into Temple without changing planes 
again at Austin, only 71 miles away. The 
route approved by the CAB would give 
no relief. The route from San Antonio 
to Shreveport by Temple and Waco 
would provide that these Latin American 
patients as well as a substantial number 
of patients who come to the hospital 
from southwest and northeast Texas 
would have a practical and feasible way 
of flying to and from the hospital. 

There are 3 great Government hospi- 
tals in this central Texas area: Mc- 
Closkey Hospital at Temple, the Waco 
Veterans’ Hospital at Waco, and the 
Marlin Hospital, 28 miles away. All of 
these would be available to patients, 
their friends, and relatives if the pro- 
posed new route comes through Temple 
and Waco, but none of them would be 
served and no comparable institution 
would be served, if the route goes by Col- 
lege Station. 

Waco is one of the largest manufac- 
turing and distributing centers in the 
State. It is the home of numerous 
wholesale business institutions which do 
business in all directions. Its commer- 
cial institutions generate a substantial 
amount of passenger business. Temple 
is far larger than either College Station 
or its neighboring community Byran. 
Temple generates a worthwhile amount 
of passenger business in connection with 
its commercial firms. In addition, Tem- 
ple is the closest city to Fort Hood, the 
largest armored training center in the 
United States. There is a steady flow of 
military business to and from Temple, 
but there is an even larger number of 
visitors coming to and from the fort. 
A route by Temple and Waco would 
serve these important needs. A route by 
College Station provides no such service, 
and serves no comparable installations 
or commercial enterprises. 

Speaking for the people of these great 
central Texas communities, I want to 
make it quite clear that we never have 
demanded, and we are not now demand- 
ing, that the CAB should give this route 
to Pioneer Airlines. Pioneer applied for 
it, and probably because of the fact that 
Pioneer now flies two segments of the 
route, and already maintains stations in 
three of the largest stations to be served, 
Pioneer might be expected to render the 
service more cheaply, but we are not 
arguing that point. We are merely now 
contending that the CAB should not 
penalize Waco and Temple because they 
simply happen to be on Pioneer routes. 
Surely the people of central Texas had 
nothing to do with bringing about the 
ill feeling between the Board and Pioneer 
Airlines, Surely we are not responsible 
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and should not be penalized for anything 
Pioneer has done or has not done which 
may have displeased the Board. Surely 
the law is clear when it directs the 
Board to consider the public's conven- 
ience and necessity in granting certifi- 
cates. Surely the convenience of 200,000 
people who live in McLennan and Bell 
Counties should weight more heavily 
than the convenience of 34,000 who live 
in Brazos County. Surely the conven- 
ience of the members of the Armed 
Forces and their relatives, friends, and 
dependents who would be served by a 
route through Waco and Temple cannot 
be ignored. Neither should the conven- 
ience of the thousands who must, of 
necessity, visit the hospitals in this area 
and do business with the commercial in- 
stitutions be overlooked. Yet, so far, the 
Board has swept all of these considera- 
tions aside and has recommended the 
establishment of a route identical with 
the route suggested except that it sub- 
stitutes a stop at College Station for 
stops in Temple and Waco. Certainly it 
cannot be argued that this recommended 
route gives any greater service to San 
Antonio or to Austin. On the contrary, 
it forever precludes any direct service 
from southwest Texas to Temple and 
allows Braniff to reduce its service to 
Waco to an absolute minimum. Cer- 
tainly it cannot be said that a route by 
College Station is more advantageous to 
the people of Tyler, Longview, or Shreve- 
port than a route by Waco and Temple. 
The Board has assumed that most of the 
business in these east Texas towns would 
be with Austin. Possibly there would be 
more business going to the State capital 
than there would be to the central Texas 
cities, but clearly, the routing by Waco 
would in no wise lessen the usefulness 
of the route from east Texas to the 
capital. The mileage of the 2 routes is 
almost identical—379 by Waco, 367 miles 
by College Station. 

No; we must look further to find any 
reason for the decision of the Board that 
this route should miss these two cities. 
I think the answer is found in the long 
history of the Board’s dealings with 
Pioneer Airlines. I think it is clear that 
had Trans-Texas asked for this route by 
Waco and Temple, it would have been 
granted. I think it is clear that the 
Board did nothing more than determine 
that Pioneer had asked for the Waco- 
Temple route; Trans-Texas had asked 
for the College Station route. Hence, 
following its now well-defined pattern, 
the Board denied the Pioneer applica- 
tion. Even so, I would not be here today 
protesting its action had the Board gone 
further and after deciding that Pioneer 
was an unworthy applicant, had gone 
into the relative convenience and neces- 
sity of the communities on the proposed 
routes. Had the Board done this it could 
not have escaped the conclusion that a 
far greater need exists for northeast- 
southwest service through the two sub- 
stantial cities of central Texas—Waco 
and Temple—than could possibly exist at 
the far smaller College Station. Having 
once compared the relative needs for 
service, the Board had a perfect right, 
and still has a perfect right to offer the 
route by Waco and Temple to Trans- 
Texas, 
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I must, therefore, again repeat that 
our central Texas cities did not ask that 
they be given service by Pioneer; they 
asked that they be given service—period. 
If the Board sees fit to give central Texas 
service from Trans-Texas, certainly that 
is satisfactory with us. It is not for us 
to say who shall give the service, but we 
do insist that we have a right to demand 
service by whatever carrier the Board 
sees fit to assign to the route. The Board 
has the right to require Trans-Texas to 
serve the route originally applied for by 
Pioneer, as a condition to the granting 
of a certificate and Iam quite sure that 
‘Trans-Texas would be delighted to serve 
@ more populous area rather than the 
thin territory which it necessarily se- 
lected in attempting to file a competitive 
application. 

What is happening, my colleagues, is 
that a vast area is being deprived of any 
opportunity to ever receive the northeast, 
southwest service which it desperately 
needs simply because some kind of dis- 
pute between the Board and Pioneer Air- 
lines is yet unsettled. As a result of this 
dispute, the public is suffering and the 
public has no recourse except to take its 
case to the bar of public opinion. This 
Congress charged the CAB with the re- 
sponsibility both of protecting public 
funds and of securing the greatest good 
to the greatest number with the funds 
which are spent. Can any intelligent and 
reasoning human being seriously urge 
that more people can be served by an air- 
line from Austin to Tyler, Tex., stopping 
at College Station than can be served by 
a line between the same points which 
stops at Temple and Waco? 

To simply state the question is, of 
course, to answer it for anyone who is 
familiar with Texas geography. Al- 
though the people of central Texas have 
appreciated the service rendered by 
Pioneer, although we have sympathized 
with what has seemed to us to be the 
harsh treatment meted out to Pioneer, 
although we have felt that we and all 
other small communities were entitled 
to hope for better service than that pro- 
vided through DC-3’s, although we have 
felt that the Board’s decision in the 
Pioneer case made it impossible for our 
Government to ever escape the con- 
tinual burden of everlasting airline 
subsidies, we have at all times recog- 
nized that it was within the power of 
the Board to decide who should render 
this needed service between Shreveport 
on the one hand and San Antonio on 
the other. We have had and we now 
have no ill feeling for Trans-Texas Air 
Lines. On the contrary, we welcome 
Trans-Texas into our business com- 
munities. Trans-Texas is a splendid 
and progressive institution. Enjoying 
as it does more cordial relations with 
the CAB than Pioneer Air Lines, we 
have no doubt that it will be able in 
the years to come to render an out- 
standingly successful service to an area 
that needs service; but to make the 
success it should make and to save the 
taxpayers from needless subsidies, 
Trans-Texas is going to need the right 
to serve the larger communities along 
the route. Waco is the largest city be- 
tween Shreveport and Austin. Temple 
is the second largest. We understand 
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why Trans-Texas could not be ex- 
pected to file an application which would 
exactly duplicate the application of 
Pioneer Air Lines, but we feel sure that 
Trans-Texas would be just as happy to 
serve these major central Texas cities 
as we of these communities would be 
to welcome them. We ask the CAB to 
make such service possible. 


THE BASIS OF PROSPERITY 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BENTSEN] is recognized for 
20 minutes. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. Speaker, we have 
heard a lot these past few years about 
“false prosperity” and the cost of living. 

Yes; the cost of living is always a 
problem. 

With inflation you have to worry about 
the cost; with defiation you have to worry 
about the living. 

If the prosperity of the past few years 
has gotten the country into the mess 
some people think it is in, just imagine 
what a depression would do. 

What has really happened during the 
past 20 years? Our personal savings 
after taxes increased from about $4 bil- 
lion in 1929 to $17 billion in 1951; over 
$1,700 in real buying power was added 
for each family of 4. The number of 
homeowners increased by 10 million; 
18 million additional homes were 
equipped with washing machines; 30 
million radio sets and 15 million tele- 
vision sets were purchased. We reduced 
the number of homes without electricity 
from 20 out of every 100 to 6 out of every 
100. We replaced one-half of the rural 
schools with modern schools. 

What about this so-called false pros- 
perity? It is about as false as money in 
the bank; a new Ford; a new washing 
machine. To the people who think our 
prosperity is a figment of our imagina- 
tions, I would point out that all of us 
have shared in this so-called figment 
of imagination—businessmen, farmers, 
workers, and consumers. The “hard 
money boys” lament the fate of the hard 
dollar. By this they mean the old 1935 
dollar was called hard because it was 
hard to get. 

Which would we rather have—an 
empty wallet in 1935 with no dollars, not 
even hard ones in it or a fair full one 
today, even though the dollars in it are 
not quite as hard as some people would 
like. Yes; our prosperity has been just 
about as imaginary as a juicy piece of 
steak in our mouth. The steak may cost 
more than in 1935, but today the average 
fellow is eating it instead of looking at 
it in the butcher’s showcase. 

In 1933 the average yearly income per 
person was $220 or 65 cents a day. In 
the South conditions were the worst. 
Our absentee landlords who reside in the 
hard money citadels of the East followed 
policies that kept a primitive agricul- 
tural economy through their control of 
the money and the banking system. It 
has only been during the past 20 years 
that we have been liberated to a certain 
extent from colonialism and began to 
participate fully in the privileges of this 
country. Even today the shackles still 
remain to a certain extent. Even our 
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big Texas millionaires who as individuals 
may have unbelievable assets have to go 
to New York hat in hand to borrow the 
really big money they need for their 
enterprises. 

Our farms today after 20 years are 
feeding 30 million more people than 
there were in our country in 1932 and 
are giving the average American far bet- 
ter food. More than that, this better 
food costs the average person no greater 
share of his income after taxes than it 
did in 1932—that is, if he was lucky 
enough to have any income either before 
or after taxes in 1932. From 1880 to 
1932, with the exception of a few years, 
the proportion of farm owners declined 
until by 1932, 43 percent of all farmers 
were either tenants or sharecroppers. 
Today, 20 years later, three-fourths of 
our farmers own their farms. We have 
recovered in 20 years the ground lost in 
the previous 50. 

I hope and pray that present fiscal 
policies of hard-to-get money will not 
take us back down the road of farm- 
fathered depression for when the farmer 
is broke, he can’t spend money in the 
city. And when he can’t spend money in 
the city, the city worker often loses his 
job and he can’t buy food from the 
farmer. The workingman can't make 
automobiles for farmers who have no 
money to buy them and when neither 
the farmer nor the worker is prosperous, 
neither are any of the rest of us, and 
that includes business, big business. 

Today Americans enjoy personal in- 
comes which total over $280 billion a 
year—a record. The average family 
earns over $3,500 a year—a record. 
Seven out of 10 families have savings 
which total $145 billion—a record. 
Three out of every 4 families are pro- 
tected by life insurance which amounts 
to more than $270 billion—a record, 
In 1952 alone Americans bought 29 mil- 
lion life policies totaling more than $34 
billion. The national personal income is 
4 times that of 1939. Even after taxes 
and after price increases income per per- 
son is up 50 percent in terms of buying 
power. 

One of the dearest goals of the hard 
money boys is the creation of a “sound 
dollar” through the so-called hard 
money policy which means hard-to-get 
money. However, the first little experi- 
ment with this policy burned Secretary 
Humphrey’s fingers pretty severely so 
the drive for hard money has let up tem- 
porarily. The thinking behind the so- 
called hard money policy is that the Na- 
tion, the people—you and I—have been 
living in high cotton too long, that we 
have been living too well, eating too 
much, borrowing too much and generally 
growing fat and lazy surrounded by 
piles of easy money. 

Sometimes we in Texas don’t like to 
admit that things are bad. We like to 
work on the assumption that there is 
always a boom in Texas. Well, perhaps 
there is a boom but I will tell you this— 
we are having the worst boom in many 
years. Business is off in Texas towns. 

Retail trade in towns of under 2,500 
population was down 11 percent during 
the first 5 months of the year, as com- 
pared with the first 5 months of 1952. 
Even in the larger centers, reports of the 
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Bureau of Business Research of the 
University of Texas show business in 
May was 5 percent below the January 
high mark. Mid-June index of prices re- 
ceived by Texas farmers for their prod- 
ucts dropped 5.7 percent from the pre- 
vious month, according to, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Texas farmers received $120 million 
less income the first 5 months of this 
year than during the first 5 months of 
1952, reports the Bureau of Business 
Research of the University of Texas, 
That's a drop of 18 percent. 

Why the monetary authorities in our 
Government should be so busy fighting 
inflation now is a little hard to under- 
stand. It is true that there has been an 
expansion of private debt since the end 
of World War II but it is also true that 
this increase of private debt equals only 
about 1 year’s national income. Back 
in 1940 the private debt was over 12 
times the national income and in 1929 
it was nearly twice the national income. 
There has been no real inflation of 
money supply since the end of World War 
II. Sure, the total supply of money has 
increased, but production has increased 
far more. So the bold term of inflation 
is not justified. From 1938 to 1945 the 
supply of money increased nearly 200 
percent while our gross national output 
increased only about 150 percent but 
from 1945 to 1952 the money supply in- 
creased only 13 percent while our total 
national output increased over 160 
percent. 

During the past 20 years we have seen 
excesses in deflation as in the 1930’s and 
inflation as during World War II. But 
for the last few years we have seen a 
balancing of the supply of money in re- 
lationship to goods and services available 
in the market. Our objective must be 
to retain this sound money, not to 
harden or soften it. Deflation just as 
much as inflation results in unsound dol- 
lars. We must strive to avoid such ex- 
cesses in the management of our money 
supply. 

When the Treasury competes with 
private borrowers by offering a higher 
interest rate, this leads to an increase 
in all interest rates and does not neces- 
sarily make the Treasury’s obligations 
more attractive. Such a policy leads to 
a decline in prices of outstanding long- 
term Government obligations. This in 
turn further impairs the stability and 
marketability of Government bonds 
rendering them less attractive. 

To those who opposed Government 
interference during the past few years 
I would like to point out today that the 
Government once more is attempting 
to interfere and meddle with the cur- 
rency and the credit of the citizens of 
this Nation to the detriment of those 
who have too little. 

We do not want inflation, neither do 
we want stagnation. We must have sta- 
bilization. 

There is no question about the sin- 
cerity of the men who believe that the 
hard money policy is good. The only 
difficulty is that their philosophy is long 
outdated and that they have not yet 
recognized the difference between infia- 
tion and stabilization. I am sure that 
some people favor the hard money pol- 
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icy simply because it was traditional po- 
litical thinking to believe in such a pol- 
icy—30 years ago. 

Some of these people who wish to re- 
turn to the situation of 30 years ago, re- 
mind me of the old gentleman who was 
peing interviewed on his 100th birthday 
and was asked the question, “I suppose 
you have seen a great many changes in 
your time.” “Yes,” he replied, “and I 
have been agin all of them.” 

We hear a lot about wanting the dol- 
lar to be worth 100 cents. This sounds 
great. We would all like to buy more for 
our dollars but we would do well to see 
what it actually means. The dollar was 
worth 100 cents in 1935. It was worth 
that because cotton was selling for 11% 
cents a pound, corn 65% cents a bushel, 
the per capita income was $447. The dol- 
lar was hard but it was also a lot harder 
to find a dollar. Interest rates in Texas 
were 10 percent in many areas. 

Contrast that with today when cotton 
sells for 31½ cents a pound, corn for 
$1.46 a bushel, and the average per cap- 
ita income is $1,683. 

Do you really want to turn back the 
clock? 

I heard one partisan politician say he 
was hoping for 5-cent cotton, bread lines 
and apple vendors on the street as a 
result of this administration’s policies. 
Such a statement is not the wish of any 
man who places his country first. We 
must all strive to keep our Nation's pros- 
perity high, the income of the farmer, 
laborer and businessman up or we as a 
Nation cannot long survive. The prob- 
lem transcends partisan politics or the 
small personal things which can divide 
us. We must pull together. I nor any 
other responsible member of the Demo- 
cratic Party wants to win an election by 
chaos, crisis or depression. 

For years we have heard the big fi- 
nancial interests complain that the 
wages earned by their money was inade- 
quate. Now that interest rates have 
risen to the highest level in 22 years even 
these moneyed men are finding high 
interest rates are not the panacea they 
had anticipated. The bloom is off the 
rose. Despite the fact they are charging 
the highest wages for their money in 
over two decades, they have not reached 
the profit Valhalla they foresaw for just 
as they charge more so must they pay 
more for the money they acquire to loan. 

But much more important than how it 
affects these financiers is the effect on 
a Nation which before the premeditated 
tight money policy was initiated had 
reached a point where personal incomes, 
savings, life insurance and profits were 
the highest in history even after the 
payment of taxes. 

My State is a relatively new and grow- 
ing one. Such areas always have to 
borrow money for their growth. Such 
areas are creditors and at the mercy of 
the wages of money. Their growth and 
stability vary with interest rates. 

We have read much publicity about 
the big rich in Texas, but usually an ex- 
amination of their financial statements 
will show they are in reality the big cred- 
itors taking the big risk and financed by 
eastern capital. 

The Treasurer’s first major move in 
what was advertised as a bold, new “hard 
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money” policy was a spectacular failure. 
In the first place, it was not new at all— 
being a hangover from the last century— 
and in the second place, it did not work 
except to hurt the little people. I think 
it should be clear that, in order to prove 
that the present administration is won- 
derful, it is not imperative to do every- 
thing differently than it was done by 
the Democrats. 

The Democrats made a pass at hard 
money in 1937. Government economy 
experts began worrying about inflation 
just as the country was pulling out of 
the depression. The price of cotton and 
grain was rising fast, so it was decided 
to apply the money brakes. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board tightened credit by 
raising reserve requirements of banks. 
The President made a speech about in- 
flation. The boom vanished, the coun- 
try started back into a depression. The 
policy had to be reversed. The admin- 
istration learned a lesson. One that the 
hard-money men could well profit from, 

But no, the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration has upped its loan interest rate 
from 4 to 44% percent. The Agriculture 
Department has boosted its charge on 
crop loans from 314 to 4 percent. The 
Treasury Department changed its long- 
term interest rate from 2½ to 3% per- 
cent. Bank interest rates had to follow. 
This means higher interest costs for 
everybody. The credit tightening pol- 
icies are unnecessary. Inflation has al- 
ready run its course; shortages have dis- 
appeared, surpluses are appearing; the 
peak of the homebuilding has passed. 
_Agricultural income has already fallen; 
farm loans are being squeezed in a man- 
ner similar to 1920 when an increase in 
the Federal Reserve rate started the 
farmer on the road to ruin. This in- 
crease of 4% percent in interest paid on 
the present private debt of this Nation 
will cost those who borrow money 
$1,500,000,000 a year. The administra- 
tion has said there will, of course, be re- 
adjustments sometimes to the advan- 
tage or detriment of one group or an- 
other. This statement, when taken with 
the higher interest policy, makes it pretty 
obvious who will get the advantage. 

The high tide of the new hard money 
policy was reached in April when the 
Treasury put out $1,500,000,000 in 30- 
year bonds åt an interest rate of 31⁄4 per- 
cent, % percent higher than before. It 
was a great day for hard money, but then 
a strange thing happened. The issue 
sold under par when it was put on the 
market. Long-term investors shunned 
it. The people rejected it. The price of 
other bonds, both Government and pri- 
vate, skidded fast, so that it is estimated 
that in a single day the holders of Gov- 
ernment bonds lost over $1 billion. 
Seeing the disaster coming, the Treasury 
pretended to reverse this trend. 

The Federal Reserve banks went back 
to the open market for the purchase of 
Treasury bills and certificates which 
mature in the short term of 90 days to 1 
year. Then the Reserve Board ordered 
the lowering of the percentage of de- 
_ posits which the commercial banks must 
keep in reserve before they can legally 
make loans. It was hoped that these 
would create over $8 billion worth of new 
money which the administration had 
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been trying to keep out of circulation 
with its hard money policy. But then 
they turned right around and issued new 
securities with which to borrow that new 
money back from the banks, so a good 
part of the new money will not help 
small borrowers at all, This money pol- 
icy imposes terrible hardship on the 
small-business man who operates on 
small capital. Big business usually has 
the resources to ride out such a policy. 

A rise in interest rates preceded the 
recession of 1921 and the depression of 
the 1930's. Of course, the administra- 
tion is not foolish enough to want a full- 
scale depression, All they want is a little 
less employment or a little more unem- 
ployment. It is almost like wanting to 
experiment with a small dose of polio 
paralysis or a little pregnancy. 

With interest rates going higher and 
higher, it is harder and harder to bor- 
row this hard money everybody is talk- 
ing about. Reminds me of the Texas 
farmer who was in desperate need. Sand 
was piled high on his drought-thirsty 
farm, his shoes had holes in them and 
he was wearing tattered old overalls. He 
thought that all he needed to get by was 
about $500 and that if he could borrow 
that, it might tide him over until it 
rained again. Well, he read in the 
newspaper an ad from a finance com- 
pany which said “Come right in and we 
will give you a signature loan.” So he 
went in, did the one thing he could do 
well—wrote out his signature. Then he 
handed it to the man and held out his 
hand expectantly for the $500. The 
man said, “No,” it was not quite that 
simple and what did the farmer have 
for collateral. Well, this kind of con- 
fused the poor old farmer. He said, 
“After all, you advertised about the sig- 
nature and I have given you my signa- 
ture. What more could you want? I 
don’t know what this collateral is.” 
And the Lender said, “Sorry. You have 
to have collateral or we can’t loan you 
the 500 bucks.” Well, that still con- 
fused the farmer and they had quite a 
long discussion about it, as result of 
which the farmer didn’t get the loan. 
He told me about it one day and it seems 
he finally found out what collateral 
meant. Collateral, it seems, means that 
in order to borrow money you have to 
prove that you do not need it. 

Most folks who have applied for loans 
on businesses or to buy a new home or 
car recently have felt the effect of this 
drive for the sound dollar. They have 
experienced it in the form of higher 
interest rates. 

Why does the small bank now have 
trouble making loans? Because he too 
has been hurt by the hard money policy. 
Often their investments are in long- 
term bonds. With the bond market as 
much as 10 points below par, they can- 
not sell the old bonds to meet loan de- 
mands without taking a substantial loss. 

The veteran’s-loan program under the 
hard money policy has become a tragic 
joke. No one wants to buy a veteran’s 
mortgage paper yielding 442 percent 
when other rates are higher. The re- 
sults are fewer homes being built for GI's, 

If this drive for the hard dollar goes 
through there will be a slow down of 
business activity. New plant additions 
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will be postponed, the school board will 
not build a new school next year because 
their bond issue will not sell except at 
prohibitive interest rates and, as the ad- 
ministration spokesman frankly admit- 
ted, there will be some business failures 
as the marginal producers unable to 
secure easy credit will be strangled out 
of the economy. They feel it will be 
healthy to diminish job opportunities, 
so that competition will be restored to 
the labor market. Pay is supposed to 
level off, maybe drop a little bit. There 
will be more unemployment. There are 
now only about 1.5 million unemployed, 
just about the all-time low, and, as the 
administration feels, a little more unem- 
ployment will bring flexibility, competi- 
tion and health to the labor market. 

I would like to ask one question. How 
much unemployment is good? Do you 
want 1 million or 2 million-or 5 million 
unemployed? Where do you draw the 
line? I say that if one American fam- 
ily’s children go hungry because the 
father cannot find a job, if one Ameri- 
can farmer loses his crop because he can- 
not borrow money—the new hard 
money—that one is too much. 

If you say that a little unemployment 
is a good thing, tell us how much or How 
little. Where will you draw the line— 
with John Jones or with Bill Smith? 

How many broken homes, how many 
lost automobiles, how many exhausted 
savings, how many hungry mouths, are 
a good thing? 

Just tell us so that then we can go to 
the country and tell the people that you 
think two million or three or four million 
is the proper number of them to be 
unemployed, to be hungry, to be living 
back in the days of the thirties. 

If you do not think that this is a good 
thing then perhaps it is time to change 
the policy. The American people are 
not mere statistics to be talked about as 
if they are cattle, as in the old days when 
we used to say that it would be a good 
thing if we killed off about 100,000 hogs 
so that they would not glut the market. 

No, we are not statistics—we are peo- 
ple. And if you treat us as statistics 
you will not escape the wrath of free 
men. X 

To those who might have the Midas 
touch and who hope that times will get 
bad so they can buy up our national 
wealth cheap, I would remind them of 
the old story that if you wish to increase 
your wealth at the expense of the Na- 
tion’s welfare, the Nation will collapse 
and your wealth will go with it. Every- 
thing you touch may turn to gold but 
you cannot eat gold, you cannot defend 
this Nation with it, and you will curse 
the day you ever attempted to. I would 
remind you of the old adage not to ask 
for whom the bell tolls. When a small 
business collapses or a farmer loses his 
farm, when a mortgage is foreclosed on 
a working man, do not ask for whom it 
tolls for it tolls for you; because sooner 
or later you too will be engulfed in dis- 
aster. 

We have heard a lot of talk about our 
huge national debt and the interest upon 
it. I would remind you that that debt 
was largely incurred on a 52-cent dol- 
lar. Those who advocate the hard- 
money policy would in effect double our 
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national debt because by making money 
hard, they would pay off the 52-cent 
dollar debt with dollars worth 100 cents. 
We have all heard of the danger which 
exists in the chain reaction of atomic 
energy, but it is no more dangerous than 
the chain reaction of economic catastro- 
phe. When Farmer Jones, drought- 
stricken and on the cliff of despair can- 
not borrow money to tide him over until 
better weather and better times, it means 
that he cannot buy food or that new re- 
frigerator, that new car, that new suit 
of clothes, pay his doctor or lawyer. 
That means that the local merchants are 
caught with inventories on their hands 
and cannot order from the wholesalers 
or jobbers who, in turn, do not order 
from the factories, who, in turn, have to 
produce less and have to lay off workers 
since there is less to sell and less people 
to buy all along the line. More and 
more people are laid off and less and less 
people are able to buy so that when you 
push the first domino in the line over you 
do not just push one domino, you push 
them all. They all topple one by one. 

Yes, big business and big lenders are 
in favor of hard money but these inter- 
ests who reside in our great cities should 
remember that those cities and those in- 
terests have as their foundation our lit- 
tle farmers, our small businesses, our 
workers. 

Wien in law or in morals can justifi- 
cation be found for deliberately moving 
to encourage healthy unemployment’? 
While I can look only with misappre- 
hension at the present situation, it 
should, I think, be clear that no person 
however powerful, however popular, 
however sincere, can be protected from 
the avenging wrath of indignant people 
who have found that the Government 
has deliberately planned to make money 
hard to get. 

For many years the party now in power 
has beaten on the table and shouted 
the dome off the Capitol in attacks upon 
Government interference, but here is 
Government interference at its worst. 
A plan to raise interest to make money 
hard to get hurts the little man and in 
the long run benefits none. 

Why no howls of anguish about this 
sort of Government control? If you 
say that hard money is a good thing, 
tell us what is good about ruined farm- 
ers, more unemployment, and business 
failures. If you say that the people 
want hard money, I would ask that 
you point out a single instance where 
ordinary people anywhere have ever de- 
clared themselves to be in favor of money 
that is hard to get. You can find where 
the lenders have asked for hard money, 
but not where the people have. 

My sympathies lie with the farmer, the 
workingman, the small-business man. 

Bryan expressed the idea of govern- 
ment, One is that Congress should leg- 
islate in order to make the wealthy peo- 
ple richer hoping that by doing so the 
prosperity of the rich would dribble down 
to those below. 

The democratic idea is that if you 
make the ordinary people prosperous, 
their prosperity will find its way up 
through every group which rests above 
them. 
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We have all heard the remark along 
the lines that what is good for Chase 
National Bank is good for the country. 
This is just another way of phrasing the 
old refrain of special privilege for a few 
means prosperity for all. I subscribe to 
the philosophy which says that what is 
good for the country is what is good 
for Chase National Bank, and I think 
history will bear me out. 

The great impersonal, cold onslaught 
of a deflationary economic avalanche 
grinding ruthlessly on unchecked can 
only lead to panic and depression. To 
stop it is like trying to corral a mav- 
erick brahma bull into a cattle chute. 

Of all the other dangers which our 
Nation might face in these trying times, 
the danger of depression is the great- 
est, for that danger opens the floodgates 
of communism more surely than any 
other thing and could let that bloody 
tide sweep this country. 

We should realize that at this time 
in our history, high interest means self- 
interest for a few rather than the self- 
interest of the Nation. 

Hard money means hard times. Hard 
times can mean a Nation lost. 


SLAVE LABOR IN THE WORKERS 
PARADISE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin (Mr, SMITH] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. SMITI of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the dark blight of slavery has settled 
permanently upon more than 20 million 
human beings behind the Iron Curtain 
of barbaric communism. This is the 
conclusion reported by the United Na- 
tions’ committee on slave-labor camps, 
after a 2-year investigation under the 
auspices of the International Labor Or- 
ganization. The committee’s report, 
published in Geneva on May 27, 1953, 
comprises 618 printed pages of authori- 
tative documentation depicting Commu- 
nist slavery in every facet of brutality, 
inhumanity—even stark savagery in the 
deliberate extermination of peoples by 
slow starvation. 

All this is accomplished with the sanc- 
tion of the Soviet criminal code, under 
the legal euphemism of “corrective la- 
bor.” The story told in the Geneva 
report stands as a warning to free men 
everywhere to guard jealously the pre- 
cious heritage of constitutional protec- 
tions and rights. 

The American Federation of Labor, 
which inspired and demanded the Ge- 
neva investigation, has performed a dis- 
tinguished service for freedom. The part 
played by the A. F. of L. in this historic 
exposé of Communist slave-labor camps 
is appreciated best by those who know 
the true story of modern slavery, as now 
reestablished in the whole broad domain 
of Godless communism. 

The report finds that 15 million to 
20 million victims are to be found in 
Russia’s slave-labor camps on any given 
day. The camp populations rotate, but 
the combined slave-labor force remains 
practically constant. 

One of the main aims of the forced-labor 
system in the Soviet Union is to crush all 
opposition, 
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The report reads. 


The repressive measures affect not only 
actual opponents, but also persons who are 
suspected of professing religious or political 
opinions running counter to the official ide- 
ology. * * * Most of the persons held in 
Soviet slave-labor camps are political offend- 
ers. * * * It appeared that, if the Soviet 
Government did not like people’s opinions, 
it condemned them to forced labor until 
such time as they renounced those opinions 
or died in a camp. That was persecution 
raised to the dignity of a system. 


At another point, the report says— 
page 428: 

Forced labor in the Soviet Union was the 
central core o: both the political and eco- 
nomic systems, and represented something 
new in the world. It differed in many im- 
portant respects from chattel slavery and 
from the penal systems of other countries. 
The Communist legal encyclopedia made it 
absolutely clear that the primary aim of the 
forced-labor system was to crush those who 


disagreed with the Communist Party and its 
leaders, 


The Soviet legal code sanctions the 
commitment of children to the slave- 
labor camps as early as 12 years of age— 
page 430. The code also admits the 
general application of ex-post facto law. 
Under this principle, the victim may be 
convicted in 1950, under a law promul- 
gated in 1949, for an act committed in 
1930. 

Guilt by association often is sufficient 
to send a person to a slave camp. In 
the language of the Geneva report, 
“persons whose sole responsibility for a 
crime lay in their being related to the 
persons accused, were punished for the 
crime.” a 

Although so-called trials are held in 
many cases, anyone may be shipped off 
to a slave camp without trial. 

Under article 22 of the Basic Criminal Code 
of the U. S. S. R., exile could be decreed by 
the State prosecutor against persons recog- 
nized as being socially dangerous without 
any criminal proceedings being taken 
against those persons, and even in cases 


where they had been acquitted by a court 
of the charge of committing a specific crime. 


One of the witnesses before the United 
Nations Commission was a man who had 
served time in a Communist slave camp. 
He testified: 

Men are not only arrested for what they 
did many years before, but for what their 
relatives did in the pre-Communist days. 


Most arrests are made by the Ministry 
of State Security—-MGB, formerly the 
MVD and earlier the NKVD. 

The court may, according to article 394 of 
the Code of Criminal Procedure, stop the 
questioning of witnesses at any moment. It 
may refuse to permit pleading by the parties, 
and it may base its verdict on documents 
and testimony which were not presented at 
the trial (p. 433). 


One of the organizations which pre- 
sented testimony at Geneva was the As- 
sociation of Former Political Prisoners 
of Soviet Labor Camps. 

No one man of our association was ever 
brought to trial, or permitted to confront 


witnesses, or hire counsel to defend him- 
self. 


Anyone who opposes the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, on whatever policy, is classi- 
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fied under the Communist Criminal Code 
as a terrorist. Says the code: 

There is no difference as between the judi- 
cial procedure and the administrative pro- 
cedure in respect of such crimes and, more 
important, there is no power of defense of 
the interested party. 


In describing the Russian absorption 
of Latvia, the Geneva report gives this 
account. 

One night alone in June 1941, 3,322 chil- 
dren under the age of 16, 5,302 women, and 
6,447 men were torn away from their homes 
and families without trial—by a single ad- 
ministrative order—were sent to slavery 
thousands of miles away from their native 
country, to work in most severe climatic 
conditions, with little food and under the 
constant supervision of their armed guards 
(P. 436). 


The petition filed at Geneva by the 
A. F. of L. emphasized that the Soviet 
secret police were charged directly with 
responsibility for 14 percent of all the 
heavy construction work programed in 
the 5-year plan for 1941. The A. F. of L. 
document continued: 

The MVD (now changed to MGB) was also 
in charge of building and maintenance of 
all national roads, as well as the construc- 
tion of railroads in isolated regions. Since 
the end of the war the MVD has also been 
given additional responsibilities—the con- 
struction and operation of all atomic de- 
velopment, the extraction of timber, gold, 
coal, chrome, oil, and the production of 
consumer goods, 


This makes the complete police state. 

In some segments of the economy 
slave-labor production accounts for as 
much as one-half of the total produc- 
tion in a given industry. 

Since 1938 approximately 75 percent of 
the gold production has been the result of 
forced labor. The Komi Republic was al- 
most entirely in the hands of the MVD. 
Collective farms in that region were worked 
largely by families from the south who had 
been exiled to the Komi Republic for resist- 
ing the policy of collectivization (p. 439). 


In the testimony of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions we 
read that— 

The network of Soviet concentration camps 
is steadily spreading into the heart of the 
Soviet Union. * * * Slave labor was first 
used in the lumber and mining industries. 
The secret Gosplan of 1941 extended the use 
of slave labor to some branches of manufac- 
turing. This process has continued after the 
war. 


The canal recently completed to con- 
nect the River Volga with the White Sea 
was constructed entirely by slave labor. 
Nobody knows how many men were as- 
signed to the job, but the number must 
have been enormous; for when the proj- 
ect was completed an official announce- 
ment in Moscow extended amnesty to 
127,000 canal diggers. Says the Geneva 
report: 

That number was nearly the same as the 
total prison population in the Russian Em- 
pire in 1914. The figure was staggering when 
it was considered that it represented am- 
nesties of persons connected with only two 
projects out of hundreds of enterprises 
undertaken by the MVD. 


The report estimates that there are 
more than 200 slave labor camps in the 
U. S. S. R., 66 of which are in Siberia. 
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In Estonia, alone, there are 42 slave 
camps, with a population of approxi- 
mately 30,000, or about 12.5 percent of 
the entire labor force of that captive 
republic. 

Living conditions in the slave camps 
are extremely rigorous. 

Common criminals are placed in charge of 
the political offenders. 


The MDV camp managers are given a 
production bonus. 


It is consequently to the advantage of the 


Officials to obtain a maximum output by 
setting very high-production norms, to keep 
down expenditure on upkeep and food, to 
use hunger as a means of exploitation, and 
even to eliminate the less productive ele- 
ments altogether. The prisoners are kept on 
a starvation diet. They are forced to work 
beyond their physical capacities, and their 
living conditions are extremely primitive. 
They are poorly clothed and are exposed to 
all the rigors of the climate. Medical care 
is either entirely lacking or totally inade- 
quate. 

The sickness and death rates caused by 
such a life are very high, and the convicts 
have but slender chances of survival. In this 
respect, the regulations of the Ukhta-Pechora 
Camp are particularly revealing as to the 
inhuman fate reserved for prisoners and their 
children. 

Since most of the prisoners in the camps 
are regarded as being opposed to the regime, 
the government has adopted a systematic 
policy of extermination. In the Vorkuta 
Camp in 1938, for instance, 1,300 prisoners 
were shot on the orders of a troika which 
had come from Moscow (p. 445). 


Such is the picture today in the work- 
ers’ fatherland. There freedom is dead, 
and liberty is but a gnawing aspiration, 
framed in the agonizing mirages of ever- 
lasting starvation. 


FIRST INDEPENDENT OFFICES 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1954—CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 


Mr. PHILLIPS submitted a confer- 


‘ence report and statement on the bill 


H. R. 4663, making appropriations for 
the Executive office and sundry inde- 
pendent executive bureaus, boards, com- 
missions, ete., for the fiscal year 1954 
and for other purposes. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
Record, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. TALLE and to include pertinent 
material relating to rehabilitation. 

Mr. ANGELL in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Ciarpy and to include an article. 

Mr. Baker and to include an editorial. 

Mr. Jonas of North Carolina and to 
include an article. 

Mr. FARRINGTON in two instances and 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Sikes and to include a very able 
statement from the pen of Stewart Alsop 
which appeared on July 19. 

Mr. Price in five instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. PERKINS and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. Byrd and to include extraneous 
matter. 
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Mr. Wier and to include an article 
from the Minneapolis Tribune. 

Mr. HALEY and to include an editorial. 

Mr. Harvey and to include an article. 

Mr. Stmpson of Illinois and to include 
an editorial from the Quincy (III.) 
Herald Whig. 

Mr. McCormack and to include two 
editorials. 

Mr. EpmMonpson and to include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. CARNAHAN and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. BOYKIN. 

Mr. Gartuines and to include a speech 
delivered by Hon. James C. Davis, of 
Georgia, before the South Carolina Press 
Association at Blowing Rock, N. C., on 
Saturday, July 18, 1953. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. WIGGLESWorTH (at the request of 
Mr. HEsELTON) for the week of July 20, 
on account of illness. 

Mr. ScHenck (at the request of Mr. 
McGrecor) for an indefinite period, on 
account of illness. 

Mr. Howe. (at the request of Mr.. 
DuruHam) for July 20, 1953, on account of 
death in family. 


‘SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills and a concurrent resolution of 
the Senate of the following titles were 
taken from the Speaker's table and, un- 
der the rule, referred as follows: 


8.61. An act for the relief of Hedwig 
Marek and Emma Elizabeth Marek; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 144. An act for the relief of the Cavalier 
County Fair Association; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

S. 205. An act for the relief of Evdoxia J. 
Kitsos; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 323. An act for the relief of Rose Cohen; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 541. An act to extend detention benefits 
under the War Claims Act of 1948 to em- 
ployees of contractors with the United 
States; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

S. 550. An act for the relief of Thomas O. 
Robitscher; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. ; 

S. 563. An act for the relief of Ronald Lee 
Shields; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 569. An act for the relief of Lina Anna 
Adelheid (Adam) Hoyer; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

S. 596. An act for the relief of Alfonso Al- 
bano; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 672. An act for the relief of Agostino 
Giusto; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S.727. An act to provide that certain 
costs and expenses incurred in connection 
with certain repayment contracts with irri- 
gation districts approved by the acts of Con- 
gress of May 6, 1949 (63 Stat. 62), October 
27, 1949 (63 Stat. 941), and June 23, 1952 (66 
Stat. 151, 153) shall be nonreimbursable; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

S. 825. An act for the relief of Karin Rita 
Grubb; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 887. An act to permit the exchange and 
amendment of farm units on Federal irri- 
gation projects, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, . 
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S. 1152. An act to extend for a period of 5 
years the authority of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to make loans to fur farmers; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

S. 1197. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the negotiation by the States of 
Nebraska, Wyoming, and South Dakota of 
certain compacts with respect to the use of 
waters common to two or more of said States; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

S. 1456. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to authorize a permanent annual 
appropriation for the maintenance and op- 
eration of the Gorgas Memorial Labora- 
tory,” approved May 7, 1928, as amended; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

S. 1704. An act for the relief of Christina 
Pantelis Triantafilu; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 1955. An act for the relief of Giorgio 
Salvini Thompson; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 2137. An act to prohibit the blending 
of wheat imported as unfit for human con- 
sumption with wheat suitable for human 
consumption; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

S. 2175. An act to amend title VI of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, as 
amended, with respect to the retirement of 
employees in the legislative branch; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

S. 2320. An act to change the date for the 
beginning of annual assessment work on 
mining claims held by location in the United 
States, including the Territory of Alaska, 
from the ist day of July to the 1st day of 
October and to extend the time during 
which annual assessment work on such 
claims may be made for the year beginning 
July 1, 1952, to the ist day of October 
1953; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

S. Con. Res. 41. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring the suspension of deportation of cer- 
tain aliens; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 127. An act to‘quitclaim interest of 
the United States to certain land in Placer 
County, Calif.; 

H. R. 233. An act to release all the right, 
title, and interest of the United States in 
and to all fissionable materials in certain 
land in Marion County, Ind.; 

H. R. 674. An’ act for the relief of Irene 
F. M. Boyle; 

H. R. 765. An act for the relief of Tien 
Koo Chen; 

H. R. 779. An act for the relief of Ida Bagh- 
dassarian; 

H. R. 781. An act for the relief of Johanna 
C. Willemsen; 

H. R. 819. An act for the relief of Monika 
Klein; 

H. R. 820. An act for the relief of Mrs. Pia 
Biondi; 

H. R. 847. An act for the relief of Robert 
J. Rickards, Conception Sotelo Rickards, and 
Walter John Rickards; 

H. R. 892. An act for the relief of Betty 
Robertson and Irene Robertson; 

H. R. 947. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue to Tom Gwin 
a patent in fee to certain lands in the State 
of Mississippi; 

H.R.978. An act for the relief of Harue 


H.R.1070. An act to amend title 28, 
United States Code; 

H. R. 1106. An act for the relief of Han- 
nelore Mayerl Fulbright; 
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H. R. 1143. An act for the relief of Mary 
Francina Marconi, Fernanda Guzzi, Anna 
Ferraro, Mary Laudano, and Julia Pisano; 

H.R.1211. An act for the relief of Isak 
Benmuvhar; 

H. R. 1308. An act to amend the Color of 
Title Act; 

H. R. 1330. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Liane Lieu and her son, Peter Lieu; 

H. R. 1571. An act to amend the Alaska 
game law; 

H. R. 1886. An act for the relief of Paul 
Myung Ha Chung; 

H. R. 2160. An act for the relief of Clem- 
intina Ferrara, Maria Garofalo, Rosetta 
Savino, Maria Serra, Albina Zamunner, and 
Fedora Gazzarrini; 

H. R. 2392. An act for the relief of Lee 
Kwang Nong (George Clifford Roeder); 

H. R. 2506. An act for the relief of certain 
members of the Missionary Sisters of the 
Sacred Heart; < 

H. R. 2652. An act for the relief of Con- 
stance Brouwer Scheffer; 

H. R. 2779. An act to provide for perfecting 
the title of C. A. Lundy to certain lands in 
the State of California heretofore patented 
by the United States; 

H. R. 2787. An act for the relief of Josefina 
Hoorn (Dmytruk); 

H. R. 3581. An act to further the policy 
enunciated in the act of October 26, 1949 
(63 Stat. 927), to facilitate public participa- 
tion in the preservation of sites, buildings, 
and objects of national significance or in- 
terest by providing for a National Trust for 
Historic Preservation in the United States; 

H. R. 3670. An act for thè relief of Mrs. 
Julia Gamroth; 

H. R. 4110. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Marie Weir; 

H. R. 4302. An act to revive and reenact 
the act entitled “An act authorizing the 
State of Michigan, acting through the In- 
ternational Bridge Authority of Michigan, 
to construct, maintain, and operate a toll 
bridge or series of bridges, c:.useways, and 
approaches thereto, across the Saint Marys 
River, from a point in or near the city of 
Sault Sainte Marie, Michigan, to a point in 
the Province of Ontario, Canada“, approved 
December 16, 1940; and 

H. R. 5705. An act to amend the existing 
law to provide for the automatic renewal of 
expiring 5-year-level-premium-term policies 
of United States Government and national 
service life insurance. 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled joint resolutions of the 
Senate of the following titles: 


S. J. Res. 37. Joint resolution to authorize 
the erection of a memorial to Sara Louisa 
Rittenhouse in Montrose Park, D. C.; 

S. J. Res. 82. Joint resolution to provide for 
the reappointment of Robert V. Fleming as 
citizen agent of the Board of Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution; and 

S. J. Res. 83. Joint resolution to provide 
for the appointment of Owen Josephus Rob- 
erts as a member of the Board of Regents of 
the Smithsonian Institution, 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
of the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 127. An act to quitclaim interest of 


the United States to certain land in Placer 
County, Calif.; 

H. R. 233. An act to release all the right, 
title, and interest of the United States in 
and to all fissionable materials in certain 
land in Marion County, Ind.; ` 

H. R. 674. An act for the relief of Irene F. 
M. Boyle; 
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H. R. 705. An act for the relief of Tien Koo 
Chen; 

H. R. 779. An act for the relief of Ida Bagh- 
dassarian; 

H. R. 781. An act for the relief of Johanna 
C. Willemsen; 

H. R. 819. An act for the relief of Monika 
Klein; 

H. R. 820. An act for the relief of Mrs. Pia 
Biondi; 

H.R. 847. An act for the relief of Robert J. 
Rickards, Conception Sotelo Rickards, and 
Walter Jchn Rickards; 

H. R. 892. An act for the relief of Betty 
Robertson and Irene Robertson; 

H. R. 947. An act authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue to Tom Gwin a patent 
in fee to certain lands in the State of Mis- 
sissippl; ‘ 

H. R. 978. An act for the relief of Harue 
Fukushi; 

H. R. 1070. An act to amend title 28, United 
States Code; 

H. R. 1106. An act for the relief of Hanne- 
lore Mayerl Fulbright; 

H. R. 1143. An act for the relief of Mary 
Francina Marconi, Fernanda Guzzi, Anną 
Ferraro, Mary Laudano, and Julia Pisano; 

H. R. 1211. An act for the relief of Isak 
Bermuvhar; 

H. R. 1308. An act to amend the Color of 
Title Act; 

H. R. 1330. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Liane Lieu and her son, Peter Lieu; 

H. R. 1571. An act to amend the Alaska 
game law; 

H. R. 1886. An act for the relief of Paul 
Myung Ha Chung; 

H. R. 2160. An act for the relief of Clemin- 
tina Ferrara, Maria Garofalo, Rosetta Savino, 
Maria Serra, Albina Zamunner, and Fedora 
Gazzarrini; 

H. R. 2392. An act for the relief of Lee 
Kwang Nong (George Clifford Roeder) ; 

H. R. 2506. An act for the relief of certain 
members of the Missionary Sisters of the 
Sacred Heart; 

H. R. 2652. An act for the relief of Con- 
stance Brouwer Scheffer; 

H. R. 2779. An act to provide for perfecting 
the title of C. A. Lundy to certain lands in 
the State of California heretofore patented 
by the United States; 

H. R. 2787. An act for the relief of Josefina 
Hoorn (Dmytruk); 

H. R. 3581. An act to further the policy 
enunciated in the act of October 26, 1949 (63 
Stat. 927), to facilitate public participation 
in the preservation of sites, buildings, and 
objects of national significance or interest 
by providing for a national trust for historic 
preservation in the United States; 

H. R. 3670. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Julia Gamroth; 

H. R. 4110. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Marie Weir; 

H. R. 4302. An act to revive and reenact the 
act entitled “An act authorizing the State 
of Michigan, acting through the Interna- 
tional Bridge Authority of Michigan, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge 
or series of bridges, causeways, and ap- 
proaches thereto, across the St. Mary’s River, 
from a point in or near the city of Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich., to a point in the Prov- 
ince of Ontario, Canada,” approved Decem- 
ber 16, 1940; and 

H. R. 5705. An act to amend the existing 
law to provide for the automatic renewal of 
expiring 5-year-level-premium-term policies 
of United States Government and national 
service life insurance, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 6 o’clock and 22 minutes p. m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 


1953 


Tuesday, July 21, 1953, at 12 o’clock 
noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


860. A letter from the Acting General 
Counsel, Office of the Secretary of Defense, 
transmitting a draft of legislation entitled 
“A bill to authorize the transfer to the Gov- 
ernment of Japan of certain military equip- 
ment, and for other purposes”; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

861. A letter from the Director, Legisla- 
tion and Liaison, Department of the Air 
Force, transmitting a quarterly report rela- 
tive to the number of officers assigned or 
detailed to permanent duty in the executive 
element of the Air Force at the seat of gov- 
ernment, for the fourth quarter ending 
June 30, 1953, pursuant to section 201 (c) 
of the Air Force Organization Act of 1951, 
Public Law 150, 82d Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

862. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the audit of the Southwestern Power 
Administration, an agency in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, covering the fiscal year 
1952, pursuant to the provisions of the 
Budget and Accounting Act, 1921 (31 U. S. C. 
53), and the Accounting and Auditing Act 
of 1950 (31 U. S. C. 67); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

863. A letter from the Acting Commis- 
sioner, Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, Department of Justice, transmitting 
copies of orders granting the applications 
for permanent residence filed by the sub- 
jects, pursuant to section 4 of the Displaced 
Persons Act of 1948, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

864. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting the annual report of 
the Foreign-Trade Zones Board for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1952, pursuant to sec- 
tion 16 of the Foreign-Trade Zones Act of 
June 18, 1934, as amended by Public Law 
566, 81st Congress; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of July 17, 1953, 
the following bill was reported on July 
18, 1953: 

Mr. TABER: Committee on Appropriations. 
H. R. 6391. A bill making appropriations 
for Mutual Security for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 80, 1954, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 880). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of July 17, 1953, 
the following conference reports were 
filed July 18, 1953: 

Mr. PHILLIPS: Committee of conference. 
H. R. 4663. 
for the Executive Office and sundry. inde- 
pendent executive bureaus, boards, commis- 
sions, corporations, agencies, and offices, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 881). Ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. PHILLIPS: Committee of conference. 
H. R. 5690. A bill making appropriations for 
additional independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agencies, 


A bill making appropriations . 
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and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1954, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 882). 
Ordered to be printed. 


[Submitted July 20, 1953] 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. ALLEN of Ilinois: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 296. Resolution 
authorizing the Committee on the Judiciary 
to make an investigation of all claims aris- 
ing out of the explosions at Texas City, Tex., 
on April 16 and 17, 1947; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 883). Referred to the House 
Calendar, 

Mr. REES of Kansas: Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. H. R. 5959. A bill 
to exempt certain commissioned officers re- 
tired for disabilities caused by instrumental- 
ities of war from the limitation prescribed 
by law with respect to the combined rate of 
retired pay and of compensation as civilian 
employees of the Government which retired 
officers may receive; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 884). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution $44. Resolution 
for consideration of H. R. 6342, a bill to 
amend the Public Buildings Act of 1949 to 
authorize the Administrator of General 
Services to acquire title to real property and 
to provide for the construction of certain 
public buildings thereon by executing pur- 
chase contracts; to extend the authority of 
the Postmaster General to lease quarters for 
post-office purposes; and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 885). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 345. Resolution 
for consideration of H. R. 6287. A bill to 
extend and amend the Renegotiation Act of 
1951; without amendment (Rept. No. 886). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin: Committee of 
conference. H. R. 5876. A bill making ap- 
propriations for civil functions administered 
by the Department of the Army for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1954, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 889). Ordered to be 
printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. JONAS of Illinois: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H. R. 2032. A bill for the relief 
of Clarence D. Newland; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 887). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. HOPE: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 3107. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain national forest land in 
Basalt, Colo.; with amendment (Rept. No. 
888). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of July 17, 1953, 
the following bill was introduced on July 
18, 1953: 

By Mr. TABER: 

H. R. 6391. A bill making appropriations 
for mutual security for the fiscal year ending 
June 30; 1954, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 
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[Introduced and referred July 20, 1953] 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BENTLEY: l 

H. R. 6392. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act in order to allow 
credit for certain periods of civilian employ- 
ment abroad by the Government of the 
United States in satisfying the requirement 
of 5 years’ residence within the United 
States immediately preceding the date of 
filing petition for naturalization; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COLMER: 

H. R. 6393. A bill granting the consent and 
approval of Congress to an interstate forest- 
fire-protection compact; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska: 

H. R. 6394. A bill to amend the Social Secu- 
rity Act to extend for 6 months the period 
for which wage credits are provided for mili- 
tary service; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. DOLLIVER: 

H. R. 6395. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended, concerning re- 
quests of common carriers for increased 
transportation rates; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FORD: 

H. R. 6396. A bill to provide that the tax 
on admissions shall not apply in the case of 
plays presented by community theater groups 
exempt under section 101 (6) of the Internal 
Revenue Code, where no part of the net earn- 
ings inures to the benefit of any private 
stockholder or individual; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: 

H. R. 6397. A bill to authorize the issuance 
of 247,000 special quota immigrant visas, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAGEN of California: 

H. R. 6398. A bill to authorize the granting 
of national service life insurance to veterans 
who were unable to produce evidence of good 
health on the date of enactment of the 
Servicemen’s Indemnity Act of 1951 because 
a symptom-free waiting period had not ex- 
pired on that date; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr, HARRISON of Nebraska: 

H. R. 6399. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to require reasonable 
bonds from packers; to the Committee on 
Agriculture, 

By Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan: 

H. R. 6400. A bill to amend the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 
H. R.6401. A bill to authorize additional 


appropriations for the Lower San Joaquin 


River project; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 
By Mr. KING of California: 

H. R. 6402. A bill to provide for abatement 
of jeopardy assessments when jeopardy does 
not exist; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. MACK of Illinois: 

H. R. 6403. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 so as to permit in- 
dividuals entitled to receive annuities or pen- 
sions under that act to waive payment there- 
of; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

H. R. 6404. A bill to amend section 116 (a) 
(2) of the Internal Revenue Code to pro- 
vide that the exclusion therein provided for 
the earned income of an individual who is 
present in a foreign country for 17 months 
shall apply only with respect to the first 
$5,000 of earned income in any one taxable 
year; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
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By Mr. MORRISON: 

H. R. 6405. A bill to authorize payment for 
crop losses in Louisiana, resulting from 
spraying operations conducted for the United 
States for weed control in the Morganza 
floodway; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: 

H. R. 6406. A bill to extend the benefits of 
the Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944, to chil- 
dren of certain exservicemen or exservice- 
women; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: 

H. R. 6407. A bill to authorize payment of 
certain war claims, including payment of 
certain claims arising out of the sequestra- 
tion by the Imperial Japanese Government 
of credits of members of the military and 
naval forces of the United States and other 
United States nationals in the Philippines; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H.R. 6408. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to provide for acceptance of 
certain Government bonds in payment of 
taxes other than stamp taxes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. SHUFORD: 

H. R. 6409. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to provide that no manufac- 
turers’ excise tax shall be imposed with re- 
spect to the sale of rebuilt, repaired, or re- 
conditioned automobile parts or accessories; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana: 

H. R. 6410. A bill to authorize payment for 
crop losses in Louisiana, resulting from 
spraying operations conducted for the United 
States for weed control in the Morganza 
to the Committee on Public 


By Mr. WALTER: 

H. R. 6411. A bill to permit the entry of 
certain Korean orphans; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

H. R. 6412. A bill to preserve the eligibility 
of certain veterans to dental out-patient care 
and dental appliances; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. SCOTT: 

H. R. 6413. A bill to amend Public Law 587 
by permitting the withholding by the Fed- 
eral Government from wages of employees 
certain taxes imposed by municipalities; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ELLSWORTH: 

H. Con. Res. 164. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring universal disarmament; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WIER: 

H, Con. Res. 165. Concurrent resolution rel- 
ative to a definition of the phrase “Peace 
Loving State in the United Nations Charter”; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin: 

H. Res. 346. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct an investigation and 
study of the seizure of Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia by the U. S. S. R., and other circum- 
stances which led to the “incorporation” of 
those countries into the Soviet Union; to the 
Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Florida, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States to enact legislation providing for the 
withdrawal of Federal Government from the 
field of gasoline taxes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of South Dakota, memorializing the 
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President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States to 
provide an additional independent mode of 
proposing amendments to the Constitution 
by the sovereign States their inherent power 
to amend the Constitution; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. AUCHINCLOSS: 

H. R. 6414. A bill for the relief of Barbara 
Pator Allen; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. AYRES: 

H. R.6415. A bill for the relief of Lazzaro 
Costa; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6416. A bill for the relief of Pietro 
Galluzzi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Georgia: 

H. R. 6417. A bill to authorize the sale of 
certain property of the United States to the 
Georgia Institute of Technology; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. DAWSON of Utah: 

H. R. 6418. A bill for the relief of Brigitta 

Kops; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HAYS of Arkansas: 

H. R. 6419. A bill for the relief of Coopera- 
tive for American Remittances to Everywhere, 
Inc.; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. HOSMER: 

H. R. 6420. A bill for the relief of Istvan 
Benko (also known as Steven Benko); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JAMES: 

H. R. 6421. A bill to authorize the ex- 
change, upon terms fully protecting the 
public interest, of the the United States 
Public Health Quarantine Station at Marcus 
Hook., Pa., for a new quarantine station; to 
the Committee on Government Operations, 

By Mr, KILBURN: 

H. R. 6422. A bill to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of the Army to convey to the 
St. Regis Paper Co. certain land erroneously 
conveyed to the United States by such com- 
pany; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. PILLION: 

H. R. 6423. A bill for the relief of Emanuel 
Evangelos Zagrafos; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WIDNALL: 

H. R. 6424. A bill for the relief of Ohan 
Evrenian and Mrs. Vehanoush Evrenian; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FISHER: 

H. J. Res. 300. Joint resolution to provide 
for the conveyance to the Texas Hill Country 
Development Foundation of certain surplus 
land situated in Kerr County, Tex.; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


393. By the SPEAKER. Petition of Rev. 
N. B. Carrington, Washington Annual Con- 
ference-Methodist Church, Baltimore, Md., 
relative to being placed on record as ex- 
pressing its complete confidence in the in- 
tegrity and loyalty of Bishop G. Bromley 
Oxnam; to the Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

394. Also, petition of Western Conference 
of Building Service Employees, San Francis- 
co, Calif., favoring legislation to amend the 
Social Security Act, creating permissive 
legislation to include employees of political 
subdivisions of a State under the act; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 
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SENATE 


Tuespay, Jury 21, 1953 
(Legislative day of Monday, July 6, 1953) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Dr. Clarence W. Cranford, Calvary 
Baptist Church, Washington, D. C. of- 
fered the following prayer: 


We thank thee, O God, for the privilege 
of prayer, and for the assurances we 
have, through the teachings of the Serip- 
tures, that Thou art ever ready to hear 
us when we pray. We thank Thee for 
men of grave responsibility—whose de- 
cisions affect the lives of thousands of 
people—who recognize their need of 
prayer. We are very conscious these 
days that we live in a changing world 
a world where we face and experience 
many things that were unknown in the 
world of our forefathers. But we thank 
Thee that even in a changing world 
some things do not change. Styles may 
change—devices change—but motives do 
not. And we pray that in all that we 
think and do today, we may be motivated 
not by hate but by love, not by greed, but 
by a sincere desire to serve. May our 
thoughts and actions this day point to a 
better world, and be pleasing in Thy 
sight. We pray in Jesus’ name, Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. KNOwLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
July 20, 1953, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries, and he announced that 
on July 20, 1953, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the act (S. 971) to au- 
thorize films, and related material, for 
educational use to be transmitted 
through the mails at the rate provided 
for books, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, its reading 
clerk, announced that the House had 
passed the bill (S. 1105) to incorporate 
the National Safety Council, with an 
amendment, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills and 
joint resolution, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 116. An act to amend title 18, United 
States Code, so as to prohibit the transporta- 
tion of fireworks into any State in which 
the sale or use of such fireworks is pro- 
hibited; 

H.R.157. An act to provide that the tax 
on admissions shall not apply to moving- 
picture admissions; 

H. R. 222. An act to suspend for 2 years 
the duty on crude bauxite; 

H. R. 2984. An act to prohibit reduction of 
any rating of total disability or permanent 
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total disability for compensation or pension 
purposes which has been in effect for 20 or 
more years; 

H. R.4024. An act to change the name of 
the Appomattox Court House National His- 
torical Monument to the “Appomattox Court 
House National Historical Park”; 

H. R. 4152. An act to extend the time for 
exemption from income taxes for certain 
members of the Armed Forces; 

H. R. 4167. An act to create a Commission 
to be known as the Corregidor Bataan Me- 
morial Commission; 

H. R. 5016. An act to amend sections 502 
(1) and 507 of the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act in order to identify the drug 
known as aureomycin by its chemical name, 
chlortetracycline; 

H. R. 5148. An act to continue until the 
close of June 30, 1954, the suspension of 
duties and import taxes on metal scrap, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 5256. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code with respect to the retirement 
of judges of the Tax Court of the United 
States; 

H.R. 5303. An act to amend sections 1606 
and 1607 of the Internal Revenue Code in 
order to permit unemployment insurance 
coverage under State unemployment com- 
pensation laws for seamen employed on cer- 
tain vessels operated by the United States; 

H. R. 5328. An act to provide for the use 
of the tribal funds of the Ute Mountain 
Tribe of the Ute Mountain Reservation, to 
authorize a per capita payment out of such 
funds, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 5509. An act to amend the Army- 
Navy Medical Services Corps Act of 1947 re- 
lating to the percent of colonels in the Medi- 
cal Service Corps, Regular Army; 

H. R. 5636. An act to amend veterans reg- 
ulations to establish for persons who served 
in the Armed Forces during World War II 
a further presumption of service connection 
for tuberculosis other than pulmonary; 

H. R. 5773. An act to provide for the re- 
fund, under certain conditions, of money 
paid as premiums on United States Gov- 
ernment life insurance or national service 
life insurance which is canceled for fraud; 

H. R. 5804. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to grant easements for 
rights-of-way through, over, and under the 
parkway land along the line of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Canal, and to authorize an 
exchange of lands with other Federal de- 
partments and agencies, and for other pur- 


poses; 

H. R. 6039. An act to amend section 47e of 
the National Defense Act; and 

H. J. Res. 161. Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing and requesting the President to desig- 
mate 1953 as the 50th anniversary year of 
farm demonstration work, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to be absent 
from the Senate from late afternoon to- 
day until sometime tomorrow afternoon, 
in order that I may go to Boston to pay 
my respects, by attending the funeral of 
the late Secretary of Labor, Maurice 
Tobin. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that immedi- 
ately following the quorum call there 
may be the customary morning hour for 
the purpose of allowing Senators to in- 
troduce bills and joint resolutions, to 
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make insertions in the Record, and to 
transact other routine business, with the 
usual limitation on speeches of 2 
minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business, for 
action on nominations under the head- 
ing “New Reports.” 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


* EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. WILEY, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: > 

Joseph Simonson, of Minnesota, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
to Ethiopia; and 

Jesse D. Locker, of Ohio, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to Li- 
beria. 

By Mr. FERGUSON, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

Executive L, 83d Congress, Ist session, a 
protocol prolonging for 3 years after August 
31, 1952, the international agreement re- 
garding the regulation of production and 
marketing of sugar, signed at London on May 
6, 1937; without reservation (Executive Rept. 
No. 6). 

By Mr. MILLIKIN, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

William A. Dickinson, of Virginia, to be 
collector of customs for customs collection 
district No. 14, with headquarters at Norfolk, 
Va. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COM- 
MITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Armed Services, 
I report, favorably, the nomination of 
James Hopkins Smith, Jr., of Colorado, 
to be Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
for Air, vice Mr. John F. Floberg, who has 
resigned, and seven nominations of gen- 
eral rank in the Army, Air Force, and 
Marine Corps, and ask that they be 
printed on the Executive Calendar. 

Also from the Committee on Armed 
Services, I report, favorably, 267 nomi- 
nations in the Air Force in the grade of 
colonel, 17 nominations in the Navy and 
Marine Corps in the grades of lieuten- 
ant commander and below, and 669 
nominations in the Army in the grades 
of colonel and below. 

In order to save the expense of print- 
ing this list of names on the Executive 
Calendar, and inasmuch as they have 
already appeared once in the Rrecorp, I 
request that they be ordered to lie on the 
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Vice President’s desk for inspection by 
any Senator, prior to their confirmation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Massachusetts? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered, 

The nominations reported by Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL from the Committee on Armed 
Services, and ordered to be placed on 
the executive calendar, are as follows: 


James Hopkins Smith, Jr., of Colorado, 
to be Assistant Secretary of the Navy for 
Air, vice John F. Floberg, resigned; 

Col. Eugene Mead Caffey, Judge Advocate 
General’s Corps, United States Army, for 
temporary appointment as brigadier gen- 
eral in the Army of the United States; 

Gen. Lauris Norstad 25A (major general, 
Regular Air Force), United States Air 
Force, to be Air Deputy to the Supreme Al- 
lied Commander, Europe, with rank of gen- 
eral, and as general in the United States 
Air Force, under the provisions of law; 

Maj. Gen. William Henry Tunner 374A 
(brigadier general, Regular Air Force), 
United States Air Force, to be commander 
in chief, United States Air Forces in Europe, 
with the rank of lieutenant general, and 
as lieutenant general in the United States 
Air Force, under the provisions of law; 

Maj. Gen. Donald Leander Putt, 494A 
(brigadier general, Regular Air Force), 
United States Air Force, to be commander, 
Air Research and Development Command, 
with the rank of lieutenant general, and 
as lieutenant general in the United States 
Air Foree, under the provisions of law; 

Maj. Gen. Oliver P. Smith, United States 
Marine Corps, to have the grade, rank, pay, 
and allowances of lieutenant general while 
serving as commanding general, Fleet Marine 
Force, Atlantic; 

Maj. Gen. John T. Selden, United States 
Marine Corps, for permanent appointment 
to the grade of major general; and 

Brig. Gen. Lewis B. Puller, United States 
Marine Corps, for permanent appointment 
to the grade of brigadier general. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further reports of committees, the 
nominations on the Executive Calendar 
under “New Reports” will be stated. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Russell Raymond Larmon, of New 
Hampshire, to be Assistant Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Harvey V. Higley, of Wisconsin, to be 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Joseph Campbell, of New York, to be 
a member of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I ask that the Pres- 
ident be immediately notifled of the con- 
firmation of the nominations. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Presi- 
dent will be notified forthwith of the 
confirmation of the nominations, 


VOTES ON TREATIES AND CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL AMENDMENTS 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. As I recall, the acting 
majority leader gave notice a day or two 
ago that he would call up various treaties 
on the Executive Calendar today. I do 
not know whether that is still his in- 
tention. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. It is, but not at this 
point in the proceedings. First, it is 
planned to have a quorum Call, followed 
8 a morning hour. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I make the request 
that if the treaties are called up, there 
may be assurance that they will be act- 
ed on by a yea-and-nay vote following a 
quorum call. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The acting major- 
ity leader made a public announcement 
with respect to the matter a week or so 
ago. Also, the majority policy commit- 
tee has determined, as a matter of stand- 
ard operating procedure, that before ac- 
tion is taken on treaties or constitu- 
tional amendments, there will be a 
quorum call before a vote, and also a 
yea-and-nay vote. However, I an- 
nounced yesterday that whenever action 
was to be taken on a series of treaties 
that were normally tied together, there 
might be a yea-and-nay vote on only 
the first of the treaties. Following that, 
if there were no objection, there could 
be a voice vote on the remaining treaties 
in the group. However, there would be 
both a quorum call and a yea-and-nay 
vote on the first of the series of treaties. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I appreciate having 
this information. As the acting major- 
ity leader and the minority leader know, 
I spoke at length on this subject only a 
few days ago. I feel very strongly that 
constitutional amendments and treaties 
should be acted on by yea-and-nay 
votes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I fully agree with 
the Senator from New York, and I know 
the minority leader agrees also. We have 
discussed the situation, and that general 
procedure will be followed as a matter 
of standard operating practice in the 
Senate in the future. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I thank the Senator. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of legislative 
business. 


WATER PROBLEMS IN TEXAS 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there is a time in the history of 
every people when they must pause for a 
long look into the future. 
There are problems which cannot be 
solved by snap decisions and patchwork 
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legislation. They involve questions 
which can be met only by careful 
thought and advance planning. 

I am speaking to the Senate today 
about one of those problems, I am 
bringing to your attention an issue which 
will determine the kind of life that we 
will live in the near future and that will 
be lived by those who come after us. 

The scorching drought which has 
seared the plains of the great Southwest 
has focused attention on a major sore 
spot in our economy. 

It is a dramatic chapter in our history. 

Vast regions in five of our greatest 
producing States have been brought to 
the brink of disaster. Hot, dry sands 
drift aimlessly over once fertile and pro- 


ductive areas. Rivers which once sup- , 


plied water to thousands of people are 
now just mud-caked scars cutting across 
a barren landscape. 

Within the drought-stricken area lie 
some of the most productive acres of 
America. They support 21 million head 
of livestock; hundreds of thousands of 
acres of wheat and cotton; an untold 
wealth of citrus fruits and vegetables. 

Were my ewn State of Texas alone 
abandoned to the drought, one-seventh 
of the Nation's beef cattle herd would go 
with it. 

In the face of adversity, Americans 
have always rallied to one another’s sup- 
port. Our Nation is aiding the drought- 
stricken Southwest. It is helping the 
farmers and ranchers to pull through the 
crisis they face. 

For this help, the people of Texas and 
the people of the Southwest are grateful. 

But in the interests of the Nation’s fu- 
ture, an even longer look must be taken 
at their problem. 

The help we are sending now’can pull 
our people through this emergency. 

However, it will not solve the long- 
range problems of Texas and the South- 
west. Neither will it help to supply the 
needs of an ever-expanding Nation which 
must constantly increase its agricultural 
and industrial resources. 

Drought is nothing new to Texans. 
The current drought is more prolonged 
and bitter than those within our mem- 
ory, But every Texan who has ever 
farmed west of Fort Worth is keenly 
aware of the critical need for water. 

In the best of times, our farmers and 
ranchers of west Texas must hoard wa- 
ter. They must fight for water to make 
a crop, to keep their livestock going, to 
maintain great cities and industries. 

In El Paso County, at the extreme 
western tip of the State, the average an- 
nual rainfall is less than 10 inches. It is 
very little more for vast areas to the 
east. 

And yet, at the same time, Texas is 
also an area of surplus water, 

Just a few weeks ago, the President al- 
located emergency funds for drought re- 
lief in the stricken Texas counties. His 
action was separated by only a few days 
from a similar allocation from th? same 
fund for flood relief in the eastern part 
of the State. 

A little over a month ago the news- 
papers proclaimed the incredible fact 
that the Rio Grande, the third largest 
river in our country, had run dry at 
Laredo, Just a few nights previously, 
the television screens carried heartrend- 
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ing pictures of the damage in east Texas 
from the flooding waters of the Sabine. 

This is one of the strangest pictures 
in our history. One end of State suffers 
from drought; the other end from flood. 
It is tragedy compounded. It is waste 
of the worst kind—waste on a double 
scale. 

As one who was born and reared in a 
cotton-producing section, I have been 
aware of this paradox since boyhood. 

One of my first acts upon election to 
the Senate was to ask the Interior De- 
partment for a survey of Texas water 
problems. That survey, made by the 
Austin Area Planning Office of the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, was completed 
early this year. 

At the time I received it, it was sub- 
mitted to a number of experts and offi- 
cials for their study. At my request, it 
has been printed as a Senate document, 
It soon will be available to my colleagues, 

It is a document that should be funda- 
mental to all those who are interested 
in the problems of Texas and the South- 
west. But it is also a document equally 
fundamental to those who wonder how 
a nation growing by leaps and bounds 
can continue to feed, clothe, and house 
an ever-expanding population. 

Where we now feed 4 people today, we 
must feed 5 by 1975, and 6 by 2000. 
Where we used 462 million acres of farm- 
land in 1950, we shall require the pro- 
duction from 577 million acres in 1975 
and of 684 million acres by 2000. 

The industrial picture follows the 
same pattern. By the year 2000, we must 
just about double our synthetic rubber 
production and increase the output of 
petrochemicals by nearly 7 times. We 
are looking for a total step-up of our 
industrial production by 100 percent. 

New lands are not available to account 
for the acreage increase. It must come 
from more intensified production on ex- 
isting lands. 

New industries will not spring into ex- 
istence without forethought. We must 
plan—plan in the realization that we are 
working not only for the present but for 
the future. 

To this expanding economy, Texas 
can make a vital contribution. Our 
State is a storehouse of undeveloped re- 
sources. It is a treasury of riches that 
would add immeasurably to the more 
abundant life which we seek for all 
Americans. 

But no storehouse—no treasury—can 
be unlocked without a key. In the case 
of Texas, the key is a solution to the 
water problem. The Reclamation Bu- 
roau study points the way to that solu- 

on. 

Through proper irrigation, Texas 
could put another million acres of farm- 
land into cultivation. 

Through proper use of water, Texas 
could increase its synthetic rubber pro- 
duction more than 4 times—from 156,- 
000 tons in 1949 to 670,000 tons in 2000. 

Through proper use of water, Texas 
could nearly double its petroleum refin- 
ing; add to its production of petrochem- 
icals in huge bounds. 

The importance of this productivity to 
an expanding Nation cannot be overesti- 
mated. It may well mean the difference 
between a high future standard of living 
and an America whose population will be 
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underfed, underclothed, and under- 
housed. 

The most significant fact in the Recla- 
mation Bureau report is that Texas has 
enough water to do the job. It has 
enough water to meet all its needs—now 
and in the future. 

Our long-range problem is not lack 
of water. It is water improperly used 
water that is wasted. 

The water available to Texas through 
the streams that border the State or 
originate within our boundaries averages 
out at about 53.2 million acre-feet annu- 
ally. But Texans use only about 7.7 
million acre-feet a year. 

These figures are worth careful study. 
They mean that Texans use just about 15 
percent of the water that flows through 
the State annually in the form of surface 
streams, The rest—85 percent—fiows 
into other rivers or flows into the gulf 
where it is completely wasted. 

We cannot, of course, claim all of that 
85 percent. The exact amount is a ques- 
tion that could be determined only 
through interstate water compacts and 
through a long search of the laws regu- 
lating water. 

But within that 85 percent there is 
room for expansion—room for growth. 
We shall need that expansion and 
growth. The need will become more 
crucial with each passing year as popu- 
lation pressures against our resources 
become more intense. 

We cannot tap that capacity for ex- 
pansion, however, through a few dis- 
connected actions. A few dams, a few 
million dollars tossed carelessly into local 
projects, will help small areas; but they 
will not harness the great water system 
of Texas. Even worse, they will not 
guarantee the taxpayer a full return on 
his investment. 

There must be an overall plan. It 
must be a program which defines and 
maintains not only the rights but the 
responsibilities of the Federal Govern- 
ment and the State. Above all, it must 
be a plan which seeks to promote the 
welfare of all our people. 

The Bureau of Reclamation has sug- 
gested such a program. I do not know 
yet whether it is the right one in every 
detail. But it does give us the basis for 
working out the right plan. It gives us 
the facts and figures upon which we can 
tackle a problem that we cannot ignore. 

Mr. President, I am one who has 
always believed that no problem is too 
big for America. A basic tenet of my 
faith is that we can conquer any obstacle, 
overcome any difficulty provided only 
that we use forethought and determina- 
tion. 

The problem I am outlining today is 
one loaded with obstacles and difficul- 
ties. But it is a problem which we must 
solve if we and our posterity are to enjoy 
the abundant life to which Americans 
are entitled. 

The Reclamation Bureau plan is under 
study by experts. Its program—or any 
other reasonable program—will require 
legislation, careful planning, interstate 
compacts. It must receive the careful 
consideration of all America. 

I shall speak on this issue from time to 
time in the future. I hope to have legis- 
lation ready for the consideration of the 
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next Congress.. I hope we can get action 
to meet an issue which seems to be con- 
fined to a few parts of our country but 
which actually affects every American. 
The drought will be broken at some 
time. Life-giving water will return to 
our land. 
But that will not mean that we can 
banish the basic problem from our minds. 
We can act now to solve the issue and 
provide a future of abundance and pros- 
perity. We can put off and delay and 
provide a future of greater problems— 
underproduction, and continued anxiety. 
Mr. President, I know which course 
would be preferred by all Americans. I 
hope we will act. 


NOMINATION OF GLENN EMMONS 
TO BE COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN 
AFFAIRS 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, 3 or 4 
days ago, when the subject of the nom- 
ination of Mr. Glenn Emmons, of New 
Mexico to be Indian Commissioner came 
before the Senate, I had a letter before 
me protesting his nomination, and I ob- 
jected to the confirmation of the nom- 
ination until we had an opportunity to 
investigate the truth or falsity of the 
charges made in the letter sent to me. 

Mr. President, to show the attitude of 
the people who are boosting the nomina- 
tion of this man Emmons, they promptly 
attacked me for doing my duty. 

I have before me an editorial published 
in the New Mexican of July 19, 1953. 
The editorial is entitled “Lancer Falls 
Flat.” The editorial reads: 

The opposition of Senator WILLIAM LANGER, 
Republican, of North Dakota, to the nomina- 
tion of Glenn Emmons, of Gallup, as Indian 
Commissioner reaches an all-time low in 
senatorial stupidity, not even exceeded by 
LanGer’s previous intemperate and unin- 
formed outbursts on a variety of subjects. 
Press service accounts from Washington in- 
dicate Lancer knows nothing derogatory 
about the New Mexico nominee, but simply 
is piqued because he believes his own State 
should receive a larger portion of the patron- 
age pie. 

Lancer is quoted as saying that “every 
single (Indian) Commissioner I can think 
of since I have been in the Senate has been 
from New Mexico.” He added that all these 
New Mexico Commissioners “seem to be un- 
satisfactory.” 

The truth of the matter is, of course, that 
of the last six Indian Commissioners, whose 
terms of office date back before 1929, only 
one—William A. Brophy—was a New Mexi- 
can. Senator LANGER simply does not know 
what he is talking about. ‘ 

Glenn Emmons is qualified to do an out- 
standing job as Indian Commissioner, and 
no two-bit politico like Lancer should be 
allowed to block confirmation. 


Mr. President, I do not know the editor 
of the New Mexican. He states that only 
one new New Mexican was appointed 
Indian Commissioner. I call his atten- 
tion to the fact that only a short time 
ago John R. Nichols, at that time presi- 
dent of the University of New Mexico, 
living in New Mexico, was appointed In- 
dian Commissioner to succeed Mr. Bro- 
phy. John Nichols, served for 3 or 4 
years. 

Mr. President, all the senior Senator 
from North Dakota did was to call the 
attention of the Senate to the fact that 
the nomination had been reported with- 
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out any hearing being held by the com- 
mittee. On the same day his name came 
before the committee two of the Sen- 
ators on the committee announced they 
had never heard of him, and on the same 
afternoon they were asked to report his 
nomination favorably to the Senate, and 
the Senate was asked to confirm the 
nomination. 

I repeat, Mr. President, so far as the 
senior Senator from North Dakota is 
concerned, all I am asking is that the 
charges made against this man, namely, 
that he embezzled $60,000 and helped to 
create a shortage in the bank with 
which he was connected, be investigated. 
Either he embezzled the $60,000 or he did 
not embezzle the money. If there was a 
shortage of $60,000, the facts should be 
placed before the Senate. Before vot- 
ing for confirmation, we ought to know 
the facts. The only way to get the facts 
is to hold a hearing. Two men are will- 
ing to come before the committee to 
testify that there was a shortage. 

So far as the senior Senator from 
North Dakota is concerned, when the 
nomination comes before the Senate for 
confirmation, he intends to speak again 
at some length to the United States Sen- 
ate on whether the Senate should con- 
firm a man, who is to handle millions of 
dollars—only yesterday the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] spoke 
about one tribe, the Menominees, having 
nearly $100 million—when charges have 
been made that when he was cashier 
of a bank he and his brother were short 
$60,000. 

Editorials of this kind are not going 
to keep the senior Senator from North 
Dakota from demanding a full and com- 


‘plete investigation before the Senate 


acts on the nomination. 

I have a letter before me which reads 
in part: 

Dear SR: Enclosed are two clippings from 
today’s Santa Fe New Mexican which is 
owned by Robert McKinney, former assistant 
Secretary of the Interior under Truman, 


Mr. President, the letter comes to me 
from a man I have never heard of. He 
is John S. Candelario, and the letter is 
dated July 19. 

The letter goes on: 

We are ashamed of this cheap editorial 
and Mr. Emmons was not supported by any 
of New Mexico State Republican organiza- 
tions. However, he has been supported by 
all the leftwingers— 


He goes on to name some of them— 

We compliment you upon blocking this 
nomination and ask for a full investigation 
of why such an incompetent would be noms 
inated, 


The letter is signed by John S. Can- 
delario, 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the call of the roll be rescinded and 
that further proceedings under the call 
be dispensed with. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BUT- 
Ler of Maryland in the chair). With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM CHINESE 
AMBASSADOR 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate two communications from 
the Chinese Ambassador, transmitting a 
statement addressed to the Senate by the 
Association of the Members of the First 
Session of the National Assembly of the 
Republic of China, and a statement ad- 
dressed to the Senate by Mr. Han Ke- 
wen, on behalf of the Union of Loyal 
Citizens of Different Races in North- 
western China, relating to a resolution 
adopted by the Senate opposing the ad- 
mission into the United Nations of the 
Chinese Communist regime, which, with 
the accompanying papers, were referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following communication 
and letter, which was referred as in- 
dicated: 


Proposep SUPPLEMENTAL LANGUAGE, TREASURY 
DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE TREASURER (S. 
Doc. No. 63) 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting proposed 
supplemental language for the fiscal year 
1954, for the Treasury Department, Office of 
the Treasurer (with an accompanying pa- 
per); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 


GRANTING OF STATUS OF PERMANENT RESIDENCE 
TO CERTAIN ALIENS 


A letter from the Acting Commissioner, 


Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
Department of Justice, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, copies of orders granting the 
applications for permanent residence to cer- 
tain aliens, together with a statement of the 
facts and pertinent provisions of law as to 
each alien, and the reasons for granting such 
applications (with accompanying papers); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, and referred as indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Florida, relating to the with- 
drawal of the Federal Government from the 
field of gasoline taxes; to the Committee on 
Finance, 

(See concurrent resolution printed in full 
when presented by Mr. HoLLAND on July 20, 
1953, p. 9181, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of South Dakota, relating to a con- 
vention to propose an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States to provide 
an additional independent mode of proposing 
amendments to the Constitution by the 
sovereign States to safeguard their inherent 
power to amend the Constitution; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See joint resolution printed in full when 
presented by Mr. Munnpr on July 20, 1953, p. 
9180, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

A letter from the National Customs Sery- 
ice Association, signed by Alfred F. Beiter, 
national president, Washington, D. C., trans- 
mitting petitions received by him from citi- 
zens of the United States living in Puerto 
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Rico and the Virgin Islands, praying for the 
elimination of section 640 of the Defense ap- 
propriation bill, 1954, relating to the pay- 
ment of a cost-of-living allowance to Federal 
employees in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Is- 
lands whose residence is in the continental 
United States; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 


PROTECTION OF MINING INDUS- 
TRY—JOINT RESOLUTION OF WIS- 
CONSIN LEGISLATURE 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have re- 
ceived from the Wisconsin State Legisla- 
ture a joint resolution with regard to the 
protection of the rapidly declining lead 
and zine industries. 

This is an issue of grave importance 
not only to the mining communities in- 
volved, which have been so extremely 
hard hit, but to our Nation as a whole. 

I ask unanimous consent, therefore, 
that the resolution be printed at this 
point in the Recorp and referred to the 
Senate Finance Committee. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was referred to the Committee 
on Finance, and, under the rule, ordered 
to be printed in the Recor», as follows: 


Joint resolution memorializing the President 
and Congress of the United States to pass 
legislation designed to rescue and protect 
our rapidly declining lead and zinc indus- 
tries 


Whereas since World War II the Govern- 
ment of the United States has accepted and 
followed the policy, dictated from experience 
and advised by leading technical experts, 
that a program for sound national defense 
requires provision for an assured supply of 
140 minerals, among which lead and zinc 
are some of the most important; and 

Whereas in carrying out this policy the 
United States Government has expended 
tens of millions of dollars in exploring new 
sources of domestic lead, zinc, and other 
strategic mineral deposits; and 

Whereas experience has taught that in 
times of war or national emergency our Gov- 
ernment has been unable to secure needed 
supplies of lead and zinc in foreign markets, 
but that in times of peace imports of such 
minerals skyrocket to depress prices, close 
down domestic plants, and take the jobs of 
many who are employed in this vital indus- 
try; and 

Whereas in 1951, 6 months after the out- 
break of the Korean war, the United States 
could not procure in foreign markets suffi- 
cient of these metals to meet the urgent 
need; but in 1952, when the current need 
no longer required, imports of zinc rose 50 
percent over 1951 for a total of 565,162 tons, 
while imports of lead increased nearly 150 
percent for a total of 615,481 tons; and 

Whereas primarily by reason of such exces- 
sive imports, the price of domestic zinc 
dropped from 19% cents per pound in Octo- 
ber 1951 to the current low of 11 cents, the 
price of domestic lead has plummeted to a 
comparable low level and a critical condi- 
tion now exists in our lead and zinc mining 
industries. Mines have closed and some will 
stay closed because of the prohibitive ex- 
pense in preparing them for resumed opera- 
tion; other mines will be forced to close in 
the absence of immediate aid; many miners 
are jobless; and southwestern Wisconsin, 
which is largely dependent on the lead and 
zinc mining industry, feels the full effect of 
this ruthless economy; and 

Whereas bills H. R. 4320 and H. R, 4294, de- 
signed to protect and stabilize the American 
lead and zinc production, have been intro- 
duced and are now pending in the House of 
Representatives; and 
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Whereas we need these vital domestic in- 
dustries for our national defense and this 
country cannot safely depend entirely on 
foreign production when with proper en- 
couragement and cooperation our domestic 
producers can contribute a major portion of 
this country’s needs for these minerals: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate (the assembly con- 
curring), that the Legislature of the State 
of Wisconsin memorializes the President and 
Congress of the United States to pass bill 
H. R. 4320 or bill H. R. 4294 or other legis- 
lation designed to rescue and protect our 
rapidly collapsing domestic lead and zinc 
mining industries; and be it further 

Resolved, That properly attested copies of 
this resolution be sent to the President of 
the United States, each House of the Con- 
gress, and to each Wisconsin Member there- 
of, and to each member of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House. 

GEORGE M. SMITH, 
President of the Senate. 
Tuomas M. DONAHUE, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 
Ora R. RICE, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
ARTHUR L. May, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 


PROBLEMS OF THE SUBVERSIVE 
FORCES—RESOLUTION OF UNITED 
COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS OF 
WISCONSIN 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have re- 
ceived from John G. Zenger, grand sec- 
retary, and J. P. Duskey, past grand 
counselor, of the Order of United Com- 
mercial Travelers of Wisconsin, a reso- 
lution approved by the grand council of 
that body with regard to meeting the 
problem of subversive forces in our midst, 

I present the resolution and ask unan- 
imous consent that it be printed in the 
Record and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 


SPECIAL RESOLUTION 2 


The Order of United Commercial Travelers 
of Wisconsin has for several years warned our 
legislators, both State and Nation, of the 
dangerous infiltration of Communists in our 
Government, schools, and churches, who are 
definitely aiming to destroy our form of gov- 
ernment. Many of these people have been 
investigated by our congressional commit- 
tees and found guilty of subversive activities 
and have either resigned their positions or 
been discharged. Many have been tried in 
court and are now in Federal prison, two of 
whom are awaiting execution this month: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this grand council in an- 
nual session, representing over 9,300 patriotic 
citizens of Wisconsin, do hereby commend 
all committees throughout our land who are 
working toward the elimination of men and 
women in responsible positions who are 
found to be disloyal to our country; be it 
further 

Resolved, That we approve the action of 
President Eisenhower and our Congress not 
to admit Communist China to the United 
Nations Council, and that we urge the con- 
tinuance of the good work being done by the 
Un-American Activities Committee headed by 
Haroip H. VELDE, the Internal Security Sub- 
committee directed by Senator WILLIAM E. 
JENNER, of Indiana, and the Senate Perma- 
nent Investigating Subcommittee, the chair- 
man of which is Senator JOE MCCARTHY, of 
Wisconsin, 
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Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to President Eisenhower, the Senators 
and Congressmen of Wisconsin, the commit- 
tee chairmen above mentioned, the press, 
and the Supreme Council of the United Com- 
mercial Travelers. 

Respectfully submitted. 

J. P. Dus xxx, 
Past Grand Counselor. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska, from the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs: 

S. Res. 143. Resolution to investigate the 
accessibility and availability of supplies of 
critical raw materials; without amendment; 
and, under the rule, the resolution was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration, 

By Mr. LANGER, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

H. J. Res. 228. Joint resolution to permit 
the entry of 500 children under 6 years of age, 
adopted by United States citizens while serv- 
ing abroad in the Armed Forces of the United 
States, or while employed abroad by the 
United States Government; with an amend- 
(Rept. No. 605). 

By Mr. WILEY, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

H. J. Res. 253. Joint resolution to amend 
the joint resolution of June 16, 1938, creating 
the Niagara Falls Bridge Commission, with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 607). 


CONTROL OF TRADE WITH THE SO- 
VIET BLOC—INTERIM REPORT (S. 
REPT. NO. 606) 


Mr. McCARTHY, from the Committee 
on Government Operations, submitted, 
pursuant to Senate Resolution 40, au- 
thorizing the Committee on Government 
Operations to employ temporary addi- 
tional personnel and increasing the limit 
of expenditures, an interim report on 
control of trade with the Soviet bloc, 
which was ordered to be printed, with 
illustrations. 


THANKS OF CONGRESS TO GEN. 
PEYTON C. MARCH, FORMER 
CHIEF OF STAFF OF THE ARMY 


Mr. SALTONSTALL, from the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, reported an 
original concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 43) tendering the thanks of Con- 
gress to Gen. Peyton C. March, former 
Chief of Staff of the Army, which was 
placed on the calendar, as follows: 


Whereas Gen. Peyton C. March retired 
from the position of Chief of Staff of the 
United States Army on June 30, 1921, after 
a distinguished career; and 

Whereas despite his retired status, his in- 
terest in national defense has continued to 
be profound and continuing; and 

Whereas he has displayed this interest by 
many constructive suggestions which have 
been of great value to the War Department 
and the Department of the Army: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the thanks 
of Congress are hereby tendered to Gen. 
Peyton C. March for his selfless and patriotic 
interest in the United States Army since his 
retirement, manifested so often by his help- 
ful counsel to the War Department and the 
Department of the Army, thereby contribut- 
ing greatly to the national security of the 
United States. 
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REPORTS ON DISPOSITION OF 
EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


Mr. CARLSON, from the Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Execu- 
tive Papers, to which were referred for 
examination and recommendation three 
lists of records transmitted to the Sen- 
ate by the Archivist of the United States 
that appeared to have no permanent 
value or historical interest, submitted 
reports thereon pursuant to law. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. POTTER: 

S. 2436. A bill to amend the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act so as to authorize sep- 
arate State plans for vocational rehabilita- 
tion of the blind; and for other purposes; 
and 

S. 2437. A bill to amend the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act by providing for Federal 
grants to States for yocational rehabilitation 
centers and sheltered workshops; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Porrer when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. PURTELL: 

S. 2438. A bill for the relief of Maria Teresa 
Rossi; and 

S. 2439. A bill for the relief of Ivan Powell; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LEHMAN: 

S. 2440. A bill for the relief of Xaralampos 
Jiannoulos (Harry Noulis); to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FERGUSON: 

S. 2441. A bill to amend the act of June 30, 
1948, so as to extend for 1 year the authority 
of the Secretary of the Interior to issue pat- 
ents for certain public lands in Monroe 
County, Mich., held under color of title; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 2442. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Martha 
May Reekie Cranston; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENTS OF VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION ACT 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference two bills 
to amend the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act. The first bill authorizes the estab- 
lishment of separate State plans for the 
vocational rehabilitation of the blind and 
the second provides Federal grants to 
States for vocational rehabilitation cen- 
ters and sheltered workshops. 

The first bill would amend section 2 of 
Public Law 113 so as to allow two State 
plans in States having two rehabilitation 
agencies. This would mean that agen- 
cies for the blind would not have to sub- 
mit plan materials through State boards 
for vocational education. It also re- 
moves the 90-day limitation on hospi- 
talization and establishes in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
a Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
with a Chief appointed by the Secretary. 

The second bill adds two titles to the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act. One title 
establishes a grants-in-aid program for 
rehabilitation centers and the second 
title establishes a grant-in-aid program 
for sheltered workshops. 
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I have discussed these proposals with 
the National Rehabilitation Association, 
and it is agreed that the provisions of 
these measures are necessary to the pro- 
gram currently in operation to assist our 
disabled citizens in winning an inde- 
pendent position in our free society. 

I am therefore hopeful that every at- 
tention be accorded these bills as soon as 
possible. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bills 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bills introduced by Mr. POTTER 
were received, read twice by their titles, 
and referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, as follows: 

S. 2436. A bill to amend the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act so as to authorize sepa- 
rate State plans for vocational rehabilitation 
of the blind; and for other purposes; and 

S. 2437. A bill to amend the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act by providing for Federal 
grants to States for vocational rehabilitation 
centers and sheltered workshops. 


APPROVAL OF CONVEYANCE OF 
CERTAIN PUBLIC-USE TERMINAL 
PROPERTIES BY TENNESSEE VAL- 
LEY AUTHORITY 


Mr. GORE submitted the following 
concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 44), 


-which was referred to the Committee on 


Public Works: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress, 
pursuant to section 4 (k) (b) of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority Act of 1933, as amended 
(55 Stat. 599-600, 16 U. S. C. 831c (k) (b)), 
hereby approves the conveyance by the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority in the name of the 
United States, by deed, lease, or otherwise, 
for the purposes of said section 4 (k) (b) 
and on the basis of the fair sale or rental 
value determined by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, of the public-use terminal prop- 
erties now owned by the United States and 
in the custody of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority at Knoxville, Chattanooga, and Har- 
riman, Tenn,, and Decatur and Gunters- 
ville, Ala. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1954—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. HAYDEN submitted amendments 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (H. R. 5969) making appropriations 
for the Department of Defense and re- 
lated independent agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1954, and for other 
purposes, which were ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 

Mr. POTTER submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
House bill 5969, supra, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. MAYBANK (for himself, Mr. Hay- 
DEN, Mr. RUSSELL, Mr, McCarran, Mr. 
Cuavez, Mr. Hitt, Mr. KILGORE, Mr. 
McCLELLAN, and Mr. MAGNUSON) sub- 
mitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by them, jointly, to House bill 
5969, supra, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolution 
were severally read twice by their titles 
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and referred, or placed on the calendar, 
as indicated: 

H. R. 116. An act to amend title 18, United 
States Code, so as to prohibit the transpor- 
tation of fireworks into any State in which 
the sale or use of such fireworks is pro- 
hibited; and 

H. J. Res. 161. Joint resolution authorizing 
and requesting the President to designate 
1953 as the 50th anniversary year of farm 
demonstration work; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H. R. 157. An act to provide that the tax 
on admissions shall not apply to moving- 
picture admissions; 

H. R. 222. An act to suspend for 2 years 
the duty on crude bauxite; 

H. R. 2984. An act to prohibit reduction of 
any rating of total disability or permanent 
total disability for compensation or pension 
purposes which has been in effect for 20 or 
more years; 

H. R. 4152. An act to extend the time for 
exemption from income taxes for certain 
members of the Armed Forces; 

H. R. 5148. An act to continue until the 
close of June 30, 1954, the suspension of 
duties and import taxes on metal scrap, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 5256. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code with respect to the retire- 
ment of judges of the Tax Court of the 
United States; 

H. R. 5303. An act to amend sections 1606 
and 1607 of the Internal Revenue Code in. 
order to permit unemployment insurance 
coverage under State unemployment com- 
pensation laws for seamen employed on cer- 
tain vessels operated by the United States; 

H. R. 5636. An act to amend veterans’ reg- 
ulations to establish for persons who served 
in the Armed Forces during World War II a 
further presumption of service connection 
for tuberculosis other than pulmonary; and 

H. R. 5773. An act to provide for the re- 
fund, under certain conditions, of money 
paid as premiums on United States Govern- 
ment life insurance or national service life 
insurance which is canceled for fraud; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

H. R. 4024. An act to change the name of 
the Appomattox Court House National His- 
torical Monument to the “Appomattox Court 
House National Historical Park”; and 

H. R. 5328. An act to provide for the use 
of the tribal funds of the Ute Mountain 
Tribe of the Ute Mountain Reservation, to 
authorize a per capita payment out of such 
funds, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H, R. 4167. An act to create a Commission 
to be known as the Corregidor Bataan Me- 
morial Commission; 

H. R. 5016. An act to amend sections 502 
(1) and 507 of the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act in order to identify the drug 
known as aureomycin by its chemical name, 
chlortetracycline; 

H. R. 5804. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to grant easements for 
rights-of-way through, over, and under the 
parkway land along the line of the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal, and to authorize an 
exchange of lands with other Federal de- 
partments and agencies, and for other pur- 
poses; ordered to be placed on the calendar. 

H. R. 5509. An act to amend the Army- 
Navy Medical Services Corps Act of 1947 re- 
lating to the percent of colonels in the Med- 
ical Service Corps, Regular Army; and 

H. R. 6039. An act to amend section 47c 
of the National Defense Act; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, 
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NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF MRS. ROBERT W. LEEDS 
(DAPHNE ROBERT) FOR THE PO- 
SITION OF ASSISTANT COMMIS- 
SIONER OF PATENTS 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I desire to give notice that a public 
hearing has been scheduled for Tues- 
day, July 28, 1953, at 10 a. m., in room 
424, Senate Office Building, upon the 
nomination of Mrs. Robert W. Leeds— 
Daphne Robert—of New Jersey, for the 
position of Assistant Commissioner of 
Patents. At the indicated time and place 
all persons interested in the nomination 
may make such representations as may 
be pertinent. The subcommittee con- 
sists of myself, chairman, the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. HENDRICKSON], 
and the Senator from Tennessee (Mr. 
KEFAUVER]. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE AP- 
PENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix, as follows: 

By Mr. TOBEY: 

Statement by Senator SMITH of Maine on 
history of the Passamaquoddy tidal power 
project, submitted before the House For- 
eign Affairs Subcommittee on July 14, 1953. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

Letter relating to his political position, 
written by A. W. Lafferty, addressed to the 
editor of the Oregon City (Oreg.) Enterprise- 
Courier, and published in that newspaper 
on July 7, 1953. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Advance notice relative to International 
Dairy Congress, together with an article from 
the Milwaukee Journal emphasizing the 
value of milk, 


CONSERVATION OF RAINFALL 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the conservation of water re- 
sources, which is so important in my 
own State and throughout the Nation, 
is an individual, as well as a govern- 
mental, concern. 

The wise farmer has learned to take 
all possible steps to conserve the rain 
which falls on his land. 

Such a farmer is Otto Schumann, of 
Gillespie County, Tex. The story of how 
this farmer has improved the grass cover 
on his land and thereby reaped the bene- 
fits was told recently by the Fredericks- 
burg (Tex.) Standard, one of the State’s 
outstanding weekly newspapers. 

Because of the important lesson this 
story has for all of us, in this time of 
widespread distress caused by drought, 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Otto Schumann cooperator with the Gilles- 
pie Soil Conservation District, is growing 
grass on approximately 50 percent of normal 
rainfall. He started working with the Gilles- 
pie district several years ago and is being 
rewarded because he was ready to take ad- 
vantage of the heavy rains last fall, 
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In recent days, newspapers and radio 
broadcasts have indicated widespread con- 
cern about the seriousness of the present 
drought. Many prominent people have testi- 
fied that the livestock producer faces bank- 
ruptcy. Many of those testifying before the 
Secretary of Agriculture gave summaries of 
their conditions and expressed their idcas 
of the needs of the people. 

Most of them were asking for assistance 
that would give immediate relief. Few, if 
any, recognized the fact that they must be- 
gin to prepare themselves to take full ad- 
vantage of rains when they come. One 
banker quoted a common west Texas proverb 
which states that “there is nothing wrong 
with west Texas that a good rain won't cure.“ 

The old settlers were sincere in their be- 
lief that a rain would relieve their conditions 
and probably they were more nearly right 
than we would be today if we depended upon 
this theory. Human nature tends toward 
being greedy which results in depletion of 
whatever reserves we might have. 

For instance, most ranchers have consist- 
ently stocked their rangeland on a basis that 
would require approximately a 30-inch an- 
nual rainfall to support the necessary vege- 
tation. The long time average rainfall in 
west Texas is only about 18 inches and they 
have received less than half of that during 
the past several years. 

Failure to adjust their numbers of stock 
according to the production of grass has 
caused a gradual depletion of the vigor and 
in many places the grasses have died leaving 
bare ground. Each successive year of heavy 
grazing and each successive drought has 
made the underlying conditions more serious 
with resulting slower and slower recovery 
after the rains come. 

The results of penetration tests following 
rains indicate that possibly we are not ready 
for a rain and possibly a rain won’t cure 
“what ails west Texas,” as quickly as we once 
thought it would. 

Penetration tests on the Otto Schumann 
ranch in the Gillespie Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict showed that moisture penetrated 66 
inches, to solid rock, on a pasture that had 
a good cover of tall grasses. On a nearby 
pasture with similar soil but where the 
grasses were of the short variety, with shal- 
low roots, the same rain penetrated only 
24 inches deep. This represents a difference 
of about 11 inches of rain which soaked 
into the soil. 

Recent heavy rains west of Harper, Tex., 
produced excessive runoff and the penetra- 
tion was only 4 inches where the grass had 
been very closely grazed. On areas of simi- 
lar soil nearby, where there was a reasonably 
good cover of grass, the moisture penetrated 
to 18 inches, 

The short grass pasture is comparable to 
conditions that exist on a large percent of 
the rangeland in the drought area and shows 
that we are not in a position to take full 
advantage of the rain when it comes, because 
a high percent of the rain will be lost by 
runoff. 

The pasture where moisture penetrated to 
66 inches was stocked at the rate of a cow 
and a calf to 7 acres from November to May, 
and at present, the grass is green and grow- 
ing rapidly. The stock came through the 
winter with less than a pound of cake per 
day for about 90 days and were in good con- 
dition. 

Schumann had deferred this pasture for 
three summers and grazed it during the win- 
ter. The grasses had improved to the ex- 
tent that most people would think that no 
stock had been in the pasture for a number 
of years. 

Schumann was ready for the rain since 
the good stand of grasses helped to make 
the water soak into the soil all the way to 
solid rock. The stock grazed the grass that 
was produced last fall and now the grasses 
are utilizing the extra moisture to produce 
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an abundance of green feed when everything 
else is dry and not growing. 

Schumann said that he is not’ worried 
about borrowing money for feed or for secur- 
ing emergency feed grants. He has an abun- 
dance of feed produced on the range with a 
minimum of moisture this spring. 

‘The rainfall this year has totaled 6 inches 
since January. The average rainfall ex- 
pected for this part of the year is 147/10 
inches. This pasture will stand several more 
weeks before it becomes seriously affected 
by dry weather. About half of a current 
year’s growth should be left on the ground, 
according to Schumann, in order to main- 
tain good strong grasses. 

Improving the cover does several 
things to aid the soil in storing more mois- 
ture. First, the abundance of forage pro- 
duced permits the landowner to graze only 
a part of the grass each year and return part 
to the soil for organic matter. Even though 
only a part of these grasses is grazed, they 
produce more forage for livestock than when 
the total production of short grass is grazed 
off. Second, the roots of these grasses pene- 
trate the soil deeply, forming channels for 
water to use in entering the soil. Third, the 
litter and organic matter form a mulch to 
increase penetration and reduce evaporation. 
And last, the tall-growing grass slows down 
the flow of water which in turn aids in mak- 
ing more water enter the soil. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Maurer, its reading 
clerk, announced that the House had 
disagreed to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 5141) to create 
the Small Business Administration and 
to preserve small-business institutions 
and free, competitive enterprise; asked 
a conference with the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. Wotcort, Mr. GAM- 
BLE, Mr. TALLE, Mr. KILBURN, Mr. SPENCE, 
Mr. Brown of Georgia, and Mr. PATMAN 
were appointed managers on the part of 
the House at the conference. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 


S. 122. An act directing the conveyance of 
certain property to the city of Rupert, Idaho; 

S. 498. An act to authorize an agreement 
between the United States and Mexico for 
the joint operation and maintenance by the 
International Boundary and Water Commis- 
sion, United States and Mexico, of the 
Nogales sanitation project, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 630. An act to authorize the conveyance 
for public-school purposes of certain Fed- 
eral land in Gettysburg National Military 
Park, and for other purposes; 

S. 967. An act to extend the duration of 
the Hospital Survey and Construction Act 
(title VI of the Public Health Service Act); 

S. 1433. An act to extend the benefits of 
certain provisions of the Reclamation Project 
Act of 1939 to the Arch Hurley Conservancy 
District, Tucumcari reclamation project, New 
Mexico; 

S. 1981. An act to continue in effect cer- 
tain provisions of section 6 of the act of 
February 4, 1887, as amended, relating to 
military traffic in time of war or threatened 
war, for the duration of the national emer- 
gency proclaimed December 16, 1950, and 6 
months thereafter, or until such earlier date 
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as may be established by concurrent reso- 
lution of Congress; 

H. R. 1991. An act relating to certain con- 
struction-cost adjustments in connection 
Greenfields division of the Sun 
River irrigation project, Montana; and 

H. R. 5690. An act making appropriations 
for additional independent executive bu- 
reaus, boards, commissions, corporations, 
agencies, and offices, for the fiscal year end- 


ing June 30, 1954, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, July 21, 1953, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
following enrolled bills: 

S. 122. An act directing the conveyance of 
certain property to the city of Rupert, Idaho; 

S. 498. An act to authorize an agreement 
between the United States and Mexico for 


the joint operation and maintenance by the 


International Boundary and Water Commis- 
sion, United States and Mexico, of the 
Nogales sanitation project, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 630. An act to authorize the conveyance 
for public-school purposes of certain Federal 
land in Gettysburg National Military Park, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 967. An act to extend the duration of 
the Hospital Survey and Construction Act 
(title VI of the Public Health Service Act); 

S. 1433. An act to extend the benefits of 
certain provisions of the Reclamation Project 
Act of 1939 to the Arch Hurley Conservancy 
District. Tucumcari reclamation project, 
New Mexico; and 

S. 1981. An act to continue in effect cer- 
tain provisions of section 6 of the act of 
February 4, 1887, as amended, relating to 
military traffic in time of war or theatened 
war, for the duration of the national emer- 
gency proclaimed December 16, 1950, and 6 
months thereafter, or until such earlier date 
as may be established by concurrent resolu- 
tion of Congress. 


EXECUTIVE AND LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, it is pro- 
posed that following the morning hour, 
the Senate consider the treaties on the 
Executive Calendar. They constitute a 
series of treaties of friendship, com- 
merce, and navigation. It has previously 
been announced that prior to taking the 
vote on the treaties, there will be a 
quorum call, and the vote taken on the 
treaties will be by the yeas and nays. 
We shall ask that the treaties be con- 
sidered en bloc, because I believe they are 
tied together, and I do not believe there 
will be objection to handling them in 
that way. 

Thereafter we shall return to legisla- 
tive session; and then we propose to take 
up House bill 5228, Calendar No. 593, to 
amend the Budget and Accounting Act. 
That bill will be handled by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Hory]. 

Then it is proposed that the Senate 
consider Calendar No. 579, Senate bill 


-2047, relating to the sale of rubber-pro- 


ducing facilities. That bill will be 
handled by the Senator from Indiana 


“{Mr. CAPEHART]. 


Then it is proposed to consider Calen- 


dar No. 599, House bill 1505, the farm 


credit bill, to be handled, I believe, by 
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PEL]. 


Then it is proposed to consider Calen- 
dar No. 601, Senate Joint Resolution 96, 
relating to the establishment of a Com- 
mission on International Telecommuni- 


cations. That measure will be handled 


by the Senator from Iowa (Mr. Hicken- 
LOOPER]. 

I hope that today we may receive from 
the House of Representatives the confer- 
ence report on the civil functions appro- 
priations bill. There may be an addi- 
tional conference report, as well. As 
soon as we receive word regarding those 
matters, I shall notify the acting minor- 
ity leader in advance of making a re- 
quest or motion that the conference re- 
ports be taken up by the Senate. I hope 
it will be. possible for the Senate to dis- 
pose, today, of the conference report on 
the civil functións appropriations bill. 
Of course, the House must first act on 
the conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let the 
Chair suggest to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia that the treaties on the Executive 
Calendar seem to fall into two groups, 
one being composed of those without 
reservations or understandings; and the. 
other, those with reservations or under- 
standings. Let the Chair inquire 
whether it is the intention to have the 
treaties taken up en bloc, but in two 
groups. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes; in two groups. 
One group would be composed of the 
treaties with reservations or under- 
standings. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from California yield to me? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Ido not think we yet 
know what are in the treaties. 'There- 
fore, I should like to reserve the right to 
object to the proposed arrangement that 
the treaties be taken up en bloc. I do 
not know that I shall oppose any of the 
treaties; I may be very glad to have them 
ratified. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Iam not now re- 
questing unanimous consent that the 
treaties be taken up en bloc. I merely 
suggest that after the explanations have 
been made by the representative of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, at that 
point if there is no objection, I believe 
we could expedite matters by taking up 
the treaties in 2 groups, 1 group being 
composed of those which have reserva- 
tions, and the other group being com- 
posed of those which do not have res- 
ervations. Perhaps we shall be able to 
work out such an arrangement. In any 
event there will be a quorum call, to be 
followed by a yea-and-nay vote on the 
treaties. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
discussed this matter last evening with 
the acting majority leader, and he gave 
us the assurance we now have. This 
morning I took up the matter with the 
Foreign Relations Committee. We had 
proposed that the treaties be taken up 
one at a time. However, I think the 
suggestion of the acting majority leader 
is a very good one, namely, that when 
final action is to be taken, the treaties 
be acted upon in two groups. I think 


that will be an excellent procedure, 
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Mr KNOWLAND. That is my pur- 
pose, in the hope of being able to expe- 
dite the transaction of the business of 
the Senate, and at the same time to 
maintain the sound public policy, which 
I believe is important, to have both a 
quorum call and a yea-and-nay vote in 
the case of the treaties. 

Mr. President, let me inquire if there 
is further routine morning business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
is no further routine morning business, 
morning business is concluded, 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
now move that the Senate proceed to 
consider executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business, 


TREATIES OF FRIENDSHIP, COM- 
MERCE, AND NAVIGATION 


The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the treaty, 
Executive R (82d Cong., ist sess.), a 
treaty of friendship, commerce, and 
navigation between the United States of 
America and Israel, together with a pro- 
tocol and an exchange of notes relating 
thereto, signed at Washington on August 
23, 1951 (with a reservation). 

Mr, HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, let me ask the acting majority 
leader whether he has requested that 
the treaties be considered en bloc; or 
does he believe it will be proper to make 
that request at a later time. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. While the Sena- 
tor from Iowa was out of the Chamber, 
that question was raised. The sugges- 
tion was made that the distinguished 
Senator from Iowa, who is handling the 
treaties for the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, might explain each one. At that 
time I assume that the reservations re- 
garding the various treaties will be dis- 
cussed. It has been proposed that after 
the explanations have been made, a re- 
quest be made to have the treaties acted 
upon in two groups, one to be composed 
of the treaties with reservations, and the 
other to be composed of the treaties 
without reservations. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Very well. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado rose. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield to the 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I should 
like to ask the acting majority leader 
whether he believes it would be practi- 
cable and possible to have a time set for 
voting on the treaties. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I may say to the 
distinguished Senator from Colorado 
that, before the debate has even started 
on the treaties, I would not like to sug- 
gest a time at which a vote be taken. 
I do not know how much time the Sena- 
tor from Iowa will require for the ex- 
planation. I do not know how much 
additional debate Senators may desire 
to have. I therefore would not want in 
any degree, by setting a definite time 
for the vote, to foreclose debate at this 
time, before the Senate has even had 
a chance to hear an explanation of the 
treaties, 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I may 
say it would greatly convenience all 
Senators if that could be done. The 
acting majority leader knows that many 
Senators are engaged in the discharge 
of other important duties, and that they 
are interested in being present to vote 
on the treaties. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I would say to the 
Senator from Colorado that I have al- 
ready given assurance to the Senate 
that at the conclusion of the explana- 
tion and the debate, I shall ask for a 
quorum call, following which, I shall 
ask for the yeas and nays on the re- 
spective treaties, so that Senators will 
be on notice prior to the votes. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I may say to 
the Senator from Colorado in reference 
to his inquiry addressed to the acting 
majority leader, that so far as I know, 
every substantial objection to the 
treaties has been resolved. There may 
be objections of which I do not know; 
though it has occurred to me that there 
probably will not be prolonged debate 
on the treaties. 

Mr. President, in discussing the treaty, 
Executive R, 82d Congress, Ist session, 
which is a treaty of friendship, com- 
merce, and navigation between the 
United States of America and Israel, to- 
gether with a protocol and an exchange 
of notes relating thereto, signed at 
Washington on August 23, 1951, and 
which was reported with a reservation, 
the statement I propose to make will ap- 
ply generally to all the treaties to which 
reservations are recommended. 

Mr. President, the eight treaties now 
before the Senate are part of a compre- 
hensive series of modern commercial 
treaties being negotiated between the 
United States and other nations with 
which we carry on trade. More than 
130 treaties of this type have been con- 
cluded since 1778. Congress has asked 
that treaties of this kind be negotiated 
in order to promote private investment. 

The Mutual Security Act of 1952 con- 
tained an amendment which read, in 
part, as follows: 

The Department of State * * * shall ac- 
celerate a program of negotiating treaties 
of commerce and trade * * * which shall 
include provisions to encourage and facili- 
tate the flow of private investment to coun- 
tries participating in programs under this 
act. 


The treaties now before the Senate, as 
well as several dcuble tax conventions 
approved a week ago, are part and parcel 
of efforts being made to help American 
business develop markets abroad, service 
those markets, and arrange for the in- 
vestment of American funds abroad. 
The Secretary of Commerce has pointed 
up the need for conventions of this type. 
He wrote to the committee on July 13, 
in part as follows: 

American businessmen who have invest- 
ment or trade relations with these coun- 
tries, or who are contemplating such rela- 
tionships, have a genuine stake in numer- 
ous provisions in these treaties * * * 

The President has made the encourage- 
ment of American private foreign invest- 
ment abroad one of the keystones of his 
foreign economic policy. Success in this 
phase of our policy will largely be depend- 
ent upon the degree to which other countries 
can be prevailed upon to take actions de- 
signed to improve the climate for investment. 


July 21 


I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter of July 13, written by the Secretary 
of Commerce, be inserted in my remarks 
at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, July 13, 1953. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign 
Relations, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: I appreciate this op- 
portunity to join in recommending to your 
committee that it report favorably on the 
several commercial treaties now under con- 
sideration. 

For a number of years the business com- 
munity has urged this Government to pro- 
ceed as rapidly as possible with the program 
for modernizing our treaty arrangements 
with the countries with which we enjoy 
friendly and mutually profitable trade rela- 
tionships. More recently, the Congress in 
section 516 of the Mutual Security Act of 
1951, as amended, has directed the execu- 
tive branch to expedite this program. 

American businessmen who have invest- 
ment or trade relations with these countries, 
or who are contemplating such relationships, 
have a genuine stake in numerous provi- 
sions of these treaties. These provisions in- 
clude the ones which concern the protec- 
tion of their persons and property in the 
other countries involved, the permitted range 
of trade and business activities in those 
areas, the conditions of investment and re- 
mittance of investment proceeds, and the 
treatment of imports and exports. 

The President has made the encourage- 
ment of American private foreign invest- 
ment abroad one of the keystones of his 
foreign economic policy. Success in this 
phase of our policy will largely be depend- 
ent upon the degree to which other coun- 
tries can be prevailed upon to take actions 
designed to improve the climate for invest- 
ment. The treaties before your committee 
take a necessary first step in the direction 
of establishing agreed standards for the 
treatment of those American businessmen 
who are willing to venture their capital and 
technology abroad. 

These commercial treaties can do no more, 
of course, than establish the standards to 
be applied reciprocally by the contracting 
governments in these matters. Various other 
favorable conditions must be present before 
individual firms will launch ventures where 
these assurances can come into play. How- 
ever, our discussions with American busi- 
nessmen have revealed their belief that the 
conclusion of commercial treaties of the 
type now before your committee is one of 
the most useful steps the Government can 
take to aid private United States foreign 
investors. 

Particular mention should be made of the 
proposals before your committee to advise 
and consent to the ratification of a treaty 
with Japan and to the revival of the 1923 
treaty with Germany. Now that we have 
reestablished friendly political relationships 
with these important bulwarks of the free 
world, it is both appropriate and timely to 
reestablish a framework for our commercial 
and other business relationships with these 
countries. 

It is my hope that your committee will 
see fit to report favorably on the several 
treaties now under consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
SINCLAR WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


GENERAL NATURE OF THE CONVENTIONS 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. In consider- 
ing these treaties, Mr. President, it must 
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be borne in mind that they are based 
upon the principal of mutuality. When 
the United States gives a right or a priv- 
ilege to an alien to carry on activities in 
this country, the United States in turn 
obtains similar rights for American citi- 
zens abroad. I emphasize this point be- 
cause it is essential that we not view the 
conventions simply as documents which 
give aliens limited rights in this country. 
In fact, since there are many more Amer- 
icans doing business abroad than there 
are aliens doing business in this coun- 
try, Americans as measured in either 
numbers or in volume of business get 
more advantages abroad than we accord 
advantages here to aliens. 


THE PROVISIONS OF THE CONVENTIONS 


The conventions are similar to each 
other and to recent conventions approv- 
ed by the Senate with Italy, 1948; Uru- 
guay, 1949; and with Ireland, 1950. The 
provisions are commented upon briefly 
in the committee report at page 3. They 
are described in more detail in the mes- 
sage of the President transmitting the 
conventions. For those who wish to 
compare the conventions, I call atten- 
tion to the printed hearings on pages 7 
through 17 where there is a tabular 
analysis. 

In order to be sure that there are no 
new or unusual provisions in the pending 
conventions, with an exception I shall 
note later, I addressed a query to the 
Assistant Secretary of State for Econom- 
ic Affairs, as appears in the hearings at 
page 4, as follows: 

Senator HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Waugh, are 
there any provisions not already in existing 
treaties which in any way either curtail or 
diminish the constitutional provisions or au- 
thority of the States or the power of their 
local legislatures, or which enlarge the au- 
thority and power of the Federal Govern- 
ment into legislative fields which have here- 
tofore under the Constitution been reserved 
to the States, with the exception of the pro- 
vision on practice of professions which were 
referred to here? 

In other words, are we enlarging the Fed- 
eral power into the field of intrastate or of 
State legislation? 

* » * 5 . 

Mr. Setser (answering for the Depart- 
ment). The question as I understand it is, 
are there any of these treaty provisions not 
already in existing treaties which encroach 
upon the constitutional legislative authority 
of the States, or enlarge the authority of 
the Federal Government? 

To my knowledge, there are none. 

Senator HICKENLOOPER. Is it the intent of 
the Department or the administration, in 
negotiating these treaties, either to enlarge 
the authority of the Federal Government for 
legislation within the States, or to curtail 
or restrict the authority of the States them- 
selves in any matter where they have for- 
merly had authority? 

Mr. Serser. No, sir. 

Senator HICKENLOOPER. Iam excluding, you 
understand, the matter of the professions, 
which are definitely dealt with. 

Mr. SETSER. No, sir. 

Mr. Wavon (Assistant Secretary of State). 
I would like to confirm that also and say, 
“No, sir.” 

PRACTICE OF THE PROFESSIONS 


Mr. President, I do not wish to burden 
the Senate unduly in discussing these 
treaties, but I should point out that the 
Committee on Foreign Relations recom- 
mends that a reservation be attached to 
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the treaties with Israel, Denmark, 
Greece, Germany, and Japan. The need 
for this reservation arose from language 
which appeared originally in the treaties 
with Israel, and later in the treaty with 
Japan, and by similar language in cer- 
tain of the other treaties. 

The treaty with Israel, article VIII, 
reads: 

Nationals of either party shall not be 
barred from practicing the professions with- 
in the territories of the other party merely 
by reason of their alienage; but they shall be 
permitted to engage in professional activities 
therein upon compliance with the require- 
ments regarding qualifications, residence, 
and competence that are applicable to na- 
tionals of such other party. 


The committee felt that this language 
would have the effect of abrogating 
State laws or provisions of State consti- 
tutions which might make citizenship a 
prerequisite to the practice of certain 
professions. It was the sense of the 
committee that if a State law or consti- 
tution requires that an individual seek- 
ing to practice a profession involving 
functions in a public capacity or in the 
interest of public health and safety must 
be a citizen, the pending treaties should 
not have the effect of overturning those 
State laws. In order to prevent that 
possibility, the committee recommends 
that the following reservation in the res- 
olution of ratification be attached to the 
treaties with Israel, Denmark, Greece, 
Germany, and Japan: 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein), That the Senate ad- 
vise and consent to the ratification of Execu- 
tive —, Congress, session, a 
treaty of freindship, commerce, and naviga- 
tion between the United States and $ 
signed at on subject to the 
following reservation, which shall be agreed 
to by the other high contracting party be- 
fore ratifications are exchanged: 

“Article —, paragraph — (referring to the 
specific provision on citizenship require- 
ments), shall not extend to professions 
which, because they involve the perform- 
ance of functions in a public capacity or in 
the interest of public health and safety, are 
State-licensed and reserved by statute or 
constitution exclusively to the citizens of 
the country, and no most-favored-nation 
clause in the said treaty shall apply to such 
professions.” 


The Committee on Foreign Relations 
examined carefully article VII of the 
proposed supplementary agreement with 
Italy. That article states a policy of 
seeking to avoid gaps in social-security 
protection as applied to nationals who 
might move from one country to an- 
other and sets forth certain general prin- 
ciples to help the parties in making “the 
necessary arrangements to carry out this 
policy.” 

It seemed clear to the committee that 
any plan of this type would involve high- 
ly technical negotiations and amend- 
ments of existing domestic legislation. 
Under those circumstances, the commit- 
tee approved the Italian treaty, subject 
to the understanding that the social- 
security arrangements referred to “shall 
be made by the United States only in 
conformity with provisions of statute.” 
This means that if at some future time 
an acceptable arrangement is worked out 
to give effect to the general statement of 
policy in the treaty, it can have no force 
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or effect in the United States until such 
time as domestic legislation is adopted 
to give the arrangements legal effect. 

I might say on that point, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this is a most technical prob- 
lem involving social-security activities 
which may build up in this country or in 
Italy, as the case may be, for the na- 
tionals of the respective countries. It is 
an agreement which commits us to at- 
tempt to find an equitable and fair 
method of giving reasonable credit, not 
necessarily in dollars or in lira, but per- 
haps a combination between the two 
countries, which will afford a workman 
reasonable credit for the years he has 
build up in a social-security system. 

It is certainly beyond my competence 
to write such an arrangement or nego- 
tiation. It is a highly technical, actu- 
arial, and financial operation, and it will 
require experts of the highest order to 
work out a satisfactory arrangement. 
The treaty is not self-executing on that 
score, but will have to be implemented by 
this technical arrangement which will 
be approved by statute. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, I remind 
Members of the Senate that these trea- 
ties were the subject of hearings held 
last year by a subcommittee under the 
chairmanship of the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SPARKMAN]. They were also 
considered this year by a subcommittee 
of the Foreign Relations Committee. 
While there were several individuals who 
testified on specialized subjects, such as 
marine insurance, investment clauses, 
and, in particular, the treaty with Ethi- 
opia, no one opposed tho conclusion of 
treaties of this type. In fact, the prin- 
cipal of concluding modern-type com- 
mercial treaties was endorsed time after 
time. 

I believe we have taken care of the 
principal objections to these treaties 
either in the form or the proposed res- 
ervations or by the committee’s com- 
ments in the committee report. I believe 
it will be advisable for the Senate to give 
its advice and consent to their ratifica- 
tion; 

Mr. President, I should like to ampli- 
fy a little and explain in somewhat 
greater detail the particular reason for 
the reservations which go to the question 
of citizenship in connection with the 
practice of certain professions. 

Our Government has numerous trea- 
ties of friendship, navigation, and com- 
merce with other countries. In a great 
many of them there is what is called a 
most-favored-nations clause which pro- 
vides, in effect, that if we have a treaty 
with relation to trade with a certain na- 
tion, it will automatically be extended to 
all other nations with which that coun- 
try has a treaty, as an automatic ex- 
tension of the new or enlarged privilege. 

In the treaties with Israel, Denmark, 
Greece, Japan, and in the agreement 
with the Federal Republic of Germany, 
there appear provisions along this line, 
that the nationals of either country shall 
not be prohibited from practicing vari- 
ous professions within the other coun- 
tries merely by reason af alienage alone. 
On that point, the objections which 
arose were that under the most-favored- 
nations clause those provisions would be 
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automatically extended to all other na- 
tions which enjoyed the most-favored- 
nations treatment, without a renegotia- 
tion of the treaty. 

There are a number of States of the 
American Union which have constitu- 
tional provisions with regard to certain 
professions, such as law, medicine, den- 
tistry, and perhaps some others, which 
provide that one of the prerequisites for 
practicing those professions in those 
States is citizenship in the United States. 
A certain number of other States have by 
legislation provided, with reference to 
the practice of law or the practice of 
medicine, that before one can be ad- 
mitted to the practice of those profes- 
sions he must be a citizen of the United 
States. In probably half of the States 
of the Union there is neither a consti- 
tutional limitation nor a statutory limi- 
tation, so that in those States an alien 
may practice the professions, providing 
he meets the other qualifications of 
competence, study, and so forth. 

But the principle of these treaties de- 
stroying the constitutional limitations 
of State constitutions is, of course, a 
question which is very, very controver- 
sial. I shall accept my full share of re- 
sponsibility in this matter, because I am 
very much opposed to using the device 
of treaties—I do not mean to say they 
were being used in this case—to destroy 
the constitutional prerogatives of indi- 
vidual States or invading to any great 
degree the rights of the States to legis- 
late within their own boundaries in mat- 
ters affecting themselves and their own 
local administration and local affairs. 

Great objection was raised by many 
persons to these provisions. The ob- 
jection did not go to the extent that 
an alien should not be permitted to prac- 
tice professions in this country. That 
was no part of the objection, because 
there has been no objection raised, so 
far as I know, to an alien practicing pro- 
fessions in any State in the United States 
where there is no prohibition. So the 
question of alienage in and of itself was 
not an issue in these treaties. There 
was a question of the destruction of the 
constitutional power of certain States or 
the destruction of their right to legis- 
late in matters of public health and pub- 
lic interest within their States. 

The reservation which is recommend- 
ed provides that the provisions of the 
article in the treaty—and the article is 
a little different in the various treaties— 
shall not extend to professions which, 
because they involve the performance of 
functions in a public capacity or in the 
interest of public health and safety, are 
State licensed and reserved by statute 
or constitution exclusively to citizens of 
the country, and no most-favored-nation 
clauses in the said treaty shall apply to 
such professions, 

In a nutshell, it means that existing 
laws or constitutional provisions in any 
of the States are not changed or altered 
in any way. It means that we preserve 
the right of a State, by its constitution, 
to require citizenship as a prerequisite 
to the practice of the professions, or the 
right of a State, in its sovereign judg- 
ment, to legislate such a requirement as 
a prerequisite for the practicing of the 
professions, 
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There is a complicated list outlining 
the requirements in many States, in case 
any Senator desires to see it, but I be- 
lieve about half the States do not have 
such requirements, and the right of aliens 
to practice their professions in those 
States which deem such practice wise 
and proper, and wish to allow it, is not 
in any way limited by the treaties. 

That is the gist of the major points 
which gave rise to the reservations. In- 
cidentally, the reservations will be sub- 
mitted to the countries involved for their 
acceptance before the treaties will be- 
come effective. 

The treaties have been given careful 
attention. We are certain that no inter- 
ference with substantive basic rights of 
States is involved. The treaties are in 
the same pattern as the regular treaties 
of commerce, friendship, navigation, and 
trade which have been negotiated with 
other nations during the last 100 years 
or so. I am satisfied that our subcom- 
mittee was eventually unanimous in 
recommending that the treaties be 
adopted with the proposed reservations. 
The Committee on Foreign Relations was 
unanimous. Perhaps there might have 
been one or two absentees, but all Sen- 
ators present at the meeting were unani- 
mous in voting approval of the treaties, 
including the reservations and under- 
standings accompanying certain of the 
treaties, and in recommending that the 
Senate advise and consent to them. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record an article entitled “Senate and 
U. N. Aid Investors Abroad,” written by 
Brendan M. Jones, and published on the 
financial page of the New York Times of 
Sunday, July 19, 1953. The article 
points up the vital importance of trade 
arrangements in order to facilitate in- 
ternational trade, and is illustrative of 
many other expressions of opinion in 
the press of the United States. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SENATE AND U. N. Am INVESTORS ABROAD—Two 
Tax TREATIES RATIFIED AND EIGHT Pacts 
WEIGHED—WorLp Bopy AsKs LEVIES BE 
CUT— BUSINESS JOINS IN DEBATE—CHAMBER 
Alp aT GENEVA Says COUNTRIES WANTING 
FOREIGN CAPITAL Must Be REALISTIC 

(By Brendan M. Jones) 

New progress in the slow and difficult task 
of improving conditions for American private 
investment and business abroad has just 
been achieved in Washington and Geneva. 

These two locations indicate the nature 
of the new accomplishments, In the first, 
the Senate and its Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee took up tax and commercial treaties 
with 10 countries. In the second, a resolu- 
tion advocating more equitable tax treat- 
ment for foreign private investment was 
adopted by the United Nations Economic and 
Social Council. 

In the case of the treaties, negotiations 
have extended over several years, largely be- 
cause of the extreme technical problems re- 
lated to various countries’ taxing and legal 
systems. However, steady efforts by the 
United States since World War II generally 
have brought about better business treaties. 
In many instances, they also have served to 
educate foreign governments on the essential 
. tor encouraging private enter- 
E BUSINESS GROUPS 

Major business groups have been able to 
contribute to these efforts and to give private 
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business a voice in developments. Treaties 
by this country to avoid double taxation 
on foreign investment as well as pacts on 
friendship, commerce and navigation have 
been reviewed by such groups at the National 
Foreign Trade Council and the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. 

In the wider field of United Nations activ- 
ities, the International Chamber of Com- 
merce has been serving as a major non-gov- 
ernmental advisory body. Recent prelim- 
inary debate on the resolution adopted in 
Geneva gave one of its representatives the 
opportunity in the “educational” effort, This 
dealt mainly with elementary, but surpris- 
ingly necessary, principles. 

Their exponent was Ellsworth C. Alvord 
of Alvord & Alvord, legal and accounting 
firm, who served as an observer for the 
chamber at recent United Nations sessions 
in New York. He told a group of foreign 
delegates that countries actually wanting 
foreign capital must take realistic action to 
meet the numerous considerations of sound 
investment. Otherwise, he said there would 
be no such investment. 

Senate action on business pacts took two 
forms. On June 10, the Senate ratified 
treaties with Belgium and Australia for the 
avoidance of double taxation on income. 

Last Monday, the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee heard recommendations of 
State Department officials for the ratifica- 
tion of treaties of friendship, commerce and 
navigation with Japan, West Germany, 
Italy, Finland, Denmark, Israel, Greece and 
Ethiopia. 

ADD TO INCENTIVES 


These treaties, especially where combined 
with taxation conventions, serve to in- 
crease incentives for investment and busi- 
ness in the countries concerned. They set 
the “ground rules” for mutual protection 
and safeguarding of legal rights and in- 
terests of capital and business classed as 
“foreign” by the signatory nations, 

In testimony before the Senate committee, 
U. Alexis Johnson, Assistant Secretary of 
State for Far Eastern Affairs, observed that 
the treaty with Japan was especially impor- 
tant because of increased United States in- 
vestments in that country. 

He estimated that of the total private 
foreign invesments in Japan amounting to 
$350,000,000 at the end of 1952, 70 percent 
represented United States business concerns 
or individuals. 

The implications of this estimate were that 
a treaty would serve to encourage such 
investments on an even larger scale. Also, 
it has been noted that private capital in- 
terest in Japan has grown more cautious 
with the return of sovereign power to that 
nation. Therefore, it is said, a treaty will 
serve to reduce apprehension over possible 
discriminatory treatment of United States 
investors in the interest of domestic 
enterprises. 

As far as the United Nations action is con- 
cerned, there is always the question of how 
effective are the resolutions passed by 
various bodies of the world organization, 
For example, the resolution on private in- 
vestment taxation practices simply makes 
its contents a United Nations policy, which 
member nations are expected to follow on 
a voluntary basis. They also are required 
to make periodic reports to the Secretary 
General on progress toward its objectives. 

Specifically, the resolution just adopted 
in Geneva provides that more developed 
countries, when acting unilaterally or con- 
cluding tax agreements, give sympathetic 
consideration to the feasibility of taxing 
such income only, or primarily, in the coun- 
try in which the income was produced. 

This principle, that income earned 
abroad should be taxed solely in the coun- 
try where earned, and not be subject to fur- 
ther taxes when remitted to the investors’ 
country of residence, has been advocated 
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chiefly in the interests of encouraging more 
investment in the less-developed countries. 

However, it involves the important issue 
of taxation prerogatives, the question of 
whether one country is to forego what it 
considers its legitimate revenue rights in 
the interest of other countries. Treaties for 
the avoidance of double taxation do not, as 
a general rule, provide that one country re- 
linquish taxing rights, but they set stand- 
ards determining how much of a taxable 
income will be taxed by either of two coun- 
tries. 

SINGLE TAXATION STRESSED 

In explaining the requirements for induc- 
ing foreign private investment, Mr. Alvord, 
the chamber's representative, told United 
Nations delegates that investors essentially 
were not too concerned about taxes, so long 
as income was taxed only once. 

In addition, he emphasized, taxation, while 
important, was not the only consideration in 
attracting foreign capital. Even double 
taxation treaties, while an essential instru- 
ment for clearing up taxation uncertainties, 
were not in themselves designed to attract 
foreign investment, he noted. 

More fundamental than any other con- 
sideration, the American asserted, was the 
need for foreign Governments to provide, in 
effect, the same freedom of action, treat- 
ment, and fair return on investment as is 
enjoyed by capital in this country. While 
the policy of taxation only in one country— 
the income-producing country—was one 
that this country should endorse, he said, 
it was doubtful that Congress would ever 
approve such a complete relinquishment of 
taxing rights. 

However, he advised, primary reliance on 
private investment as the means of raising 
the economic standards of less-developed 
countries, offers the surest road to accom- 
plishments. 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not know what the pleasure of 
the majority leader may be now. As I 
understood the statement made earlier, 
it might be acceptable to vote on the 
treaties in two classes; first, those with - 
out reservations might be considered 
and voted on en bloc; then those with 
reservations might be considered and 
voted on en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
the understanding of the Chair. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I shall be 
happy to attempt to answer any ques- 
tions which might be of interest to any 
Senator. 

If there are no questions, I shall yield 
the floor, with the understanding that 
the acting majority leader will settle the 
matter of whether the treaties will be 
voted upon en bloc. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, since 
1778, when the United States concluded 
its first commercial treaty with France, 
more than 130 treaties of commerce and 
navigation have been concluded by this 
Government. Many of the treaties have 
been terminated for one reason or an- 
other, and others, though still in effect, 
have provisions which are obsolete today. 

The Department of State in recent 
years, and at the suggestion of the Con- 
gress, has been modernizing these com- 
mercial conyentions. In this process it 
has been possible to include new provi- 
sions which assist Americans in their 
activities in foreign countries. 

I might say parenthetically that our 
great country is indeed fortunate that 
its foreign commerce amounts to be- 
tween 3 percent and 5 percent of its over- 
all commerce, whereas the foreign com- 
merce of such countries as Great Bri- 
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tain, and some others, is as high as 40 
percent of their total commerce. So the 
United States is certainly blessed, in 
that our great economic life and 
strength are within our own borders. 

The eight treaties which the Foreign 
Relations Committee reported without 
objection to the Senate on July 17 are 
similar to three conventions which were 
approved in 1949 and 1950. They have 
been considered by two subcommittees 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
one under the chairmanship of Senator 
SPARKMAN who held hearings on certain 
of the conventions last year, and the 
second subcommittee under the chair- 
manship of Senator HIcKENLOOPER who 
held hearings in early July this year. It 
is remarkable that in these hearings no 
one objected in principle to the conclu- 
sion of this type of agreement. There 
were, however, a few suggestions made 
relative to specific provisions and these 
suggestions have been taken into con- 
sideration and are discussed in the re- 
port of the committee. 

I wish to invite the attention of my 
colleagues, Mr. President, to the treaties 
with Japan and Germany, since those 
treaties were concluded with countries 
with which we were recently at war. 

The treaty with Germany is simple. 
It merely reactivates a commercial 
treaty which was signed at Washington 
in 1923. That 1923 agreement served 
as a model for many of the commercial 
treaties concluded in the 1920’s and the 
1930’s. It has stood the test of time and 
no particular questions are raised now 
in reactivating that convention. I should 
call to your attention the fact, how- 
ever, that the 1923 convention is out 
of date in some respects, and it is the 
intention of the United States and the 
Federal Republic of Germany to nego- 
tiate a new convention in the near future. 

The treaty with Japan is similar in 
most respects to recent modern commer- 
cial conventions which we have con- 
cluded. It will have the effect, in the 
words of Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State for Far Eastern Affairs, Mr. John- 
son, of helping to develop “a close and 
friendly relationship between the United 
States and Japan.” It replaces a com- 
mercial convention between the United 
States and Japan which was concluded 
in 1911. The treaty is of special signifi- 
cance because of the size of potential 
United States investment in and trade 
with Japan. 

This simply shows how vital our Con- 
stitution is. By means of reservations, 
we have met the question of whether 
there was any interference with the 
rights of the States. We did not have 
to rely upon an amendment to the Con- 
stitution. The power is there, and we 
utilized it. The committee approved the 
reservations, as has been fully discussed 
by the distinguished Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. HicKENLOOPER]. 

In concluding my remarks in support 
of Senate approval of these conventions, 
I want to commend my colleague, Sena- 
tor HICKENLOOPER, who has been assid- 
uous in his work on these treaties. As 
the report of the committee notes, cer- 
tain reservations have been proposed 
with respect to provisions which might 
have had the effect of impairing State 
laws with respect to requiring citizen- 
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ship on the part of aliens practicing 
certain professions in the United States. 
I think the interests of the United States 
will be served by the reservations pro- 
posed by the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations and I urge Members of the Sen- 
ate to support these agreements. 

Mr. President, we have had a hard 
year in foreign relations. At this time 
I wish not only to compliment the Sen- 
ator from Iowa, but to compliment both 
Democratic and Republican members of 
the committee for being very assiduous 
in taking care of the work with which 
the Committee on Foreign Relations has 
been confronted. We have practically 
cleared our calendar. Today we held a 
meeting and ordered a number of other 
matters to be reported. I think that is 
an evidence of what cooperation and col- 
laboration can do when we are faced 
with tough problems, 

Mr. President, I ask that these trea- 
ties be ratified. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I thank the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin for this kind words. I should like 
to make a brief statement for the leg- 
islative Recorp, because I think it is im- 
portant in connection with the security 
of the United States. 

These treaties have been formulated 
in such manner as to avoid any interfer- 
ence with or qualifications of the right of 
the United States to apply such security 
measures as it may find necessary. In 
developing the standard provisions of 
these treaties, the State Department 
consulted with the Defense establish- 
ments, the Atomic Energy Commission, 
the Commerce Department and other 
interested agencies to assure that this 
result was adequately achieved. 

Each of the treaties, as below indi- 
cated, contains a general reservation 
making it clear that nothing in the 
treaty shall be deemed to affect the right 
of either party to apply measures “nec- 
essary to protect its essential security 
interests.” This clause is contained in 
the several treaties as follows: Israel, 
article XXI, paragraph 1 (d); Japan, ar- 
ticle XXI, paragraph 1 (d); Denmark, 
article XXI, paragraph 1 (d); Greece, 
article XXIII, paragraph 1 (d); Ethio- 
pia, article XVI, paragraph 1 (d); Ger- 
many, article III (1). 

In the German case, this reservation 
is made applicable to the 1923 treaty. 
In the case of Italy, the treaty of 1948, 
which the present agreement merely 
supplements as an integral part thereof, 
already contains a suitable reservation 
(“necessary for the protection of the es- 
sential interests of such High Contract- 
ing Party in time of national emer- 
gency,” article XXIV, paragraph 1 (e)). 

These treaties, moreover, do not cre- 
ate rights with respect to such sensitive 
matters as entry of persons in conflict 
with our laws respecting immigration, 
aviation, telecommunications, the arms 
traffic, atomic energy, or political activi- 
ties. Using Israel treaty as example, see 
article II, paragraphs 1 (b) and 3; ar- 
ticle VII, paragraph 2; article XXI, par- 
agraphs 1 (b), 1 (c) 4, and 5. 

I make that clear because we were es- 
pecially zealous to see that these trea- 
ties in no way offended or destroyed our 
inherent right to make such regulations 
or to continue such regulations for our 
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own internal security as we felt were 
justified. By the same token, the other 
countries have the same right. 
I I thank the acting majority leader. 

Mr. PURTELL. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Gore McClellan 
Anderson Green Millikin 
Barrett Hayden Monroney 
Beall Hendrickson Morse 
Bennett Hennings Mundt 
Bricker Hickenlooper Murray 
Bush Hil Neely 
Butler, Md. Hoey Pastore 
Butler, Nebr. Holland Payne 

yra Humphrey Potter 
C: Hunt Purtell 
Carlson Ives Robertson 
Case Jackson Russell 
Chavez Jenner Saltonstall 
Clements Johnson, Colo. Schoeppel 

r Johnson, Tex. Smathers 

Cordon J š Smith, Maine 
Daniel Kefauver Smith, N. J. 
Dirksen Knowland Sparkman 
Douglas Langer Stennis 
Duff Lehman Symington 
Dworshak Lennon Thye 
Eastland Long Tobey 
Ellender Magnuson Watkins 
Flanders Malone Welker 
Frear Mansfield Wiley 
Pulbright Martin Williams 
George Maybank Young 
Gillette McCarran 
Goldwater McCarthy 


Mr.SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Fercu- 
son], the Senator from Nebraska {Mr. 
GriswoLp], and the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KucHet] are absent on of- 
ficial business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. BRIDGES] is absent because of ill- 
ness. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] is 
necessarily absent. 

Mr.CLEMENTS. Iannounce that the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY] and the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Kerr] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
KTLdonk EI is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to call-the attention of the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Lexman] 
to the procedure. I understand he re- 
quests a yea-and-nay vote on the treaties. 
The Senate has two groups of treaties 
before it, one group to which reserva- 
tions have been attached, and another 
group to which no reservations have been 
attached. I was wondering whether the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
would have any objection to voting en 
bloc on the two different groups of 
treaties. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I may say to the dis- 
tinguished acting majority leader that 
I have no objection whatever to such 
procedure. In raising the question my 
interest was exclusively in establishing 
the principle that in the future treaties 
and constitutional amendments shall be 
acted on by the Senate by a yea-and-nay 
vote following the establishment of the 
presence of a quorum. I am very grate- 
ful to the leaders of the two parties for 
their acquiescence in that principle. 
Certainly I have no objection to having 
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all the treaties passed on en bloc. I am 
very happy that we have established the 
principle I have been urging. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
is no objection, the treaties will be con- 
sidered as having passed through their 
various parliamentary stages up to and 
including the presentation of the respec- 
tive resolutions of ratification with the 
accompanying reservations of the com- 
mittee. 

Without objection, the reservations 
will be printed in the Recor at a later 
point without being read. The question 
is on agreeing to the respective reserva- 
tions. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I understood the Senate would 
vote on the treaties en bloc. When the 
time comes to vote, all the treaties with 
reservations will be voted on by a yea- 
and-nay vote, en bloc. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, all that 
the Senate would be voting on by voice 
vote would be the reservations. The 
treaties themselves will be voted on by 
yea-and-nay vote, as I understand. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The Senator 
is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the respective 
reservations. [Putting the question.] 
$ 3 reservations were agreed to en 
The resolutions of ratification, with 
the reservations and understanding, ap- 
pear in the Record following the an- 
nouncement of the vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is on the respective reso- 
lutions of ratification, as amended, on 
the six treaties to which reservations are 
attached. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I thought we 
were voting on all of them at one time. 
Is there objection to voting on them all 
at once? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The plan was to 
vote on all the treaties with reservations 
in one group. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The adop- 
tion of the reservations to the treaties, 
to which reservations attach, can be had 
by voice vote prior to the submission 
of the question of agreeing to the resolu- 
tions of ratification of the treaties with 
the reservations or understandings at- 
tached. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, as the Chair has just stated, 
on the six treaties to which reservations 
have been attached. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, on 
this question I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr, HICKENLOOPER,. On the eight 
treaties? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
cannot be done. We must vote first on 
the six treaties which have reservations, 
and then vote on the other two. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr, President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Washington will state it. 

Mr, JACKSON. If the reservations 
have already been agreed to, is not it 
possible to vote on all the treaties en 
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bloe, including the treaties without 
reservations? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that that is not pos- 
sible. 

Mr. JACKSON. Can it not be done by 
unanimous consent? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes; it 
can be done by unanimous consent. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Now that the res- 
ervations have been adopted, in the case 
of the treaties to which reservations 
apply, I ask unanimous consent that all 
eight of the treaties be voted on en bloc, 
by yea-and-nay vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from California? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

The question now is on agreeing to 
the respective resolutions of ratification, 
as amended, in the case of 6 of the 
treaties, and to the respective resolu- 
tions of ratification without amendment 
or reservation in the case of the other 
2 treaties. On this question, the yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Iannounce that 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. FER- 
cuson], the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Griswotp], and the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KucHe.] are absent on offi- 
cial business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Fercuson] and the 
Senator from California [Mr. KUCHEL] 
would each vote “yea.” 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Bors! is absent 
because of illness and the Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. Tarr] is necessarily absent. 
If present and voting the Senator from 
New Hampshire (Mr, Bripces] would 
vote yea.“ 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Kennpy], the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Kerr], and the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANSFIELD] are absent on ofii- 
cial business, 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
KIıLGoRE] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate. 

I announce further that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Kerr], the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. KILGORE], and the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD} 
would each vote “yea.” 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 86, 
nays 1, as follows: 


YEAS—86 
Aiken Dworshak Jackson 
Anderson Eastland Jenner 
Barrett Ellender Johnson, Colo. 
Beall Flanders Johnson, Tex. 
Bennett Frear Johnston, S. O. 
Bricker Fulbright Kefauver 
Bush George Knowland 
Butler, Md. Gillette Langer 
Butler, Nebr. Goldwater Lehman 
Byrd Gore Lennon 
Capehart Green Long 
Carlson Hayden Magnuson 
Case Hendrickson Malone 
Chavez Hennings Martin 
Clements Hickenlooper Maybank 
Cooper Hill McCarthy 
Cordon Hoey McClellan 
Daniel Holland Millikin 
Dirksen Humphrey Monroney 
Douglas Hunt Morse 
Duff Ives Mundt 
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Murray Saltonstall Thye 
Neely Schoeppel. Tobey 
Pastore Smathers: Watkins 
Payne Smith,Maine Welker 
Potter Smith, N. J. Wiley 
Purtell Spar! Williams 
Robertson Stennis Young 
Russell Symington 
NAYS—1 
McCarran 
NOT VOTING—9 
Bridges Kennedy Kuchel 
Ferguson Kerr Mansfield 
Griswold Kilgore Taft 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this 
question the yeas are 86, the nays are 1. 

Two-thirds of the Senators present 
having voted in the affirmative, the res- 
olutions of ratification are agreed to. 

The treaties and protocol to which 
the consent of the Senate was given, 
with the resolutions of ratification and 
reservations, are as follows: 


(Ex. R (82d Cong., Ist sess.) ) 

TREATY OF FRIENDSHIP, COMMERCE, AND NAVI- 
GATION BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA AND ISRAEL 
The United States.of America and Israel, 

desirous of strengthening the bonds of peace 

and friendship traditionally existing be- 
tween them and of encouraging closer eco- 
nomic and cultural relations between their 
peoples, and being cognizant of the contri- 
butions which may be made toward these 
ends by arrangements encouraging mutually 
beneficial investments, promoting mutually 
advantageous commercial and cultural in- 
tercourse and otherwise establishing mutual 
rights and privileges, have resolved to con- 
clude a Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and 

Navigation, based in general upon the prin- 

ciples of national and of most-favored-na- 

tion treatment unconditionally accorded, 
and for that purpose have appointed as their 

Plenipotentiaries, 

The President of the United States of 
America: 

Dean Acheson, Secretary of State of the 
United States of America, and 

The President of the State of Israel: 

Abba Eban, Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of Israel to the United States 
of America, 

Who, having communicated to each other 
their full powers found to be in due form, 
have agreed upon the following Articles: 


ARTICLE I 


Each Party shall at all times accord equi- 
table treatment to the persons, property, en- 
terprises and other interests of nationals 
and companies of the other Party. 

ARTICLE II 


1. Nationals of either Party shall be per- 
mitted to enter the territories of the other 
Party and to remain therein: (a) for the 
purpose of carrying on trade between the 
territories of the two Parties and for the 
purpose of engaging in related commercial 
activities; and (b) for other purposes sub- 
ject to the laws relating to the entry and 
sojourn of aliens. 

2. Nationals of either Party, within the 
territories of the other Party, shall be per- 
mitted: (a) to travel therein freely, and to 
reside at places of their choice; (b) to enjoy 
liberty of conscience; (c) to hold both pri- 
vate and public religious services; (d) to 
bury their dead according to their religious 
customs in suitable and convenient places; 
(e) to gather and to transmit material for 
dissemination to the public abroad; and (f) 
to communicate with other persons inside 
and outside such territories by mail, tele- 
graph and other means open to general pub- 
lic use. 

3. The provisions of the present Article 
shall be subject to the right of either Party 
to apply measures that are necessary to 
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maintain public order and necessary to pro- 
tect the public health, morals and safety, 


ARTICLE IIT 


1, Nationals of either Party within the ter- 
ritories of the other Party shall be free from 
unlawful molestations of every kind, and 
shall receive the most constant protection 
and security, in no case less than that re- 
quired by international law. 

2. If, within the territories of either Party, 
a national of the other Party is accused of 
crime and taken into custody, the nearest 
diplomatic or consular representative of his 
country shall on the demand of such na- 
tional be immediately notified. Such na- 
tional shall: (a) receive reasonable and hu- 
mane treatment; (b) be formally and im- 
mediately informed of the accusations 
against him; (c) be brought to trial as 
promptly as is consistent with the proper 
preparation of his defense; and (d) enjoy 
all means reasonably necessary to his defense, 
including the services of competent counsel. 


ARTICLE IV 


1, Nationals of either Party shall be ac- 
corded national treatment in the application 
of laws and regulations within the territories 
of the other Party that establish a pecuniary 
compensation, or other benefit or service, on 
account of disease, injury, or death arising 
out of and in the course of employment or 
due to the nature of employment. 

2. In addition to the rights and privileges 
provided in paragraph 1 of the present Ar- 
ticle, nationals of either Party shall, within 
the territories of the other Party, be accorded 
national treatment in the application of 
laws and regulations establishing systems of 
compulsory insurance, under which benefits 
are paid without an individual test of finan- 
cial need: (a) against loss of wages or earn- 
ings due to old age, unemployment, sickness 
or disability, or (b) against loss of financial 
support due to the death of father, husband 
or other persons on whom such support had 
depended. 

ARTICLE V 


1, Nationals and companies of either Party 
shall be accorded national treatment and 
most-favored-nation treatment with respect 
to access to the courts of justice and to ad- 
ministrative tribunals and agencies within 
the territories of the other Party, in all de- 
grees of jurisdiction, both in pursuit and in 
defense of their rights. It is understood that 
companies of either Party not engaged in ac- 
tivities within the territories of the other 
Party shall enjoy such access therein with- 
out any requirement of registration or domes- 
tication. 

2. Contracts entered into between nation- 
als and companies of either Party and na- 
tionals and companies of the other Party, 
that provide for the settlement by arbitra- 
tion of controversies, shall not be deemed 
unenforceable within the territories of such 
other Party merely on the grounds that the 
place designated for the arbitration proceed- 
ings is outside such territories or that the 
nationality of one or more of the arbitrators 
is not that of such other Party. No award 
duly rendered pursuant to any such contract, 
and final and enforceable under the laws of 
the place where rendered, shall be deemed in- 
valid or denied effective means of enforce- 
ment within the territories of either Party 
merely on the grounds that the place where 
such award was rendered is outside such 
territories or that the nationality of one or 
more of the arbitrators is not that of such 
Party. 

ARTICLE VI 


1. Property of nationals and companies of 
either Party shall receive the most constant 
protection and security within the territories 
of the other Party. 

2. The dwellings, offices, warehouses, fac- 
tories and other premises of nationals and 
companies of either Party located within the 
territories of the other Party shall not be 
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subject to unlawful entry or molestation. 
Official searches and examinations of such 
premises and their contents, when necessary, 
shall be made with careful regard for the 
convenience of the occupants and the con- 
duct ot business, 

3. Property of nationals and companies of 
either Party shall not be taken except for 
public purposes, nor shall it be taken with- 
out the payment of just compensation. 
Such compensation shall be in an effectively 
realizable form and shall represent the 
equivalent of the property taken; and ade- 
quate provision shall have been made at or 
prior to the time of taking for the deter- 
mination and prompt payment thereof. 

4. Neither Party shall take unreasonable 
or discriminatory measures that would im- 
pair the legally acquired rights or interests 
within its territories of nationals and com- 
panies of the other Party in the enterprises 
which they have established or in the capi- 
tal, skills, arts or technology which they 
have supplied; nor shall either Party unrea- 
sonably impede nationals and companies of 
the other Party from obtaining on equitable 
terms the capital, skills, arts and technology 
it needs for its economic development. 

5. Nationals and companies of either Party 
shall in no case be accorded, within the ter- 
ritories of the other Party, less than national 
treatment and most-favored-nation treat- 
ment with respect to the matters set forth 
in paragraphs 2 and 3 of the present Article. 
Moreover, enterprises in which nationals and 
companies of either Party have a controlling 
interest shall be accorded, within the terri- 
tories of the other Party, not less than na- 
tional treatment and most-favored-nation 
treatment in all matters relating to the tak- 
ing of privately owned enterprises into public 
ownership and to the plaeing of such enter- 
prises under public control. 


ARTICLE VIE 


1. Nationals and companies of either Party 
shall be accorded national treatment with 
respect to engaging in all types of commer- 
cial, industrial, financial and other activity 
for profit (business activities) within the 
territories of the other Party, whether directly 
or by agent or through the medium of any 
form of lawful juridical entity. Accordingly, 
such nationals and companies shall be per- 
mitted within such territories: (a) to estab- 
lish and maintain branches, agencies, offices, 
factories and other establishments appro- 
priate to the conduct of their business; (b) 
to organize companies under the general 
company laws of such other Party, and to 
acquire majority interests in companies of 
such other Party; and (c) to control and 
manage enterprises which they have estab- 
lished or acquired. Moreover, enterprises 
which they control, whether in the form of 
individual proprietorships, companies or 
otherwise, shall, in all that relates to the 
conduct of the activities thereof, be accorded 
treatment no less favorable than that ac- 
corded like enterprises controlled by na- 
tionals and companies of such other Party. 

2. Each Party reserves the right to limit 
the extent to which aliens may establish, 
acquire interests in, or carry on enterprises 
engaged within its territories in communi- 
cations, air or water transport, banking, or 
the exploitation of land or other natural re- 
sources, However, neither Party shall deny 
to transportation, communications and bank- 
ing companies of the other Party the right 
to maintain branches and agencies to per- 
form functions necessary for essentially in- 
ternational operations in which they are 
permitted to engage. 

3. The provisions of paragraph 1 shall not 
prevent either Party from prescribing special 
formalities in connection with the establisn- 
ment of alien-controlled enterprises within 
its territories; but such formalities may not 
impair the substance of the rights set forth 
in said paragraph. 

4. Nationals and companies of either Party, 
as well as enterprises controlled by such 
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nationals and companies, shall in any event 
be accorded most-favored-nation treatment 
with reference to the matters treated in the 
present Article. 

ARTICLE VIIT 

1. Nationals and companies of either Party 
shall be permitted to engage, within the ter- 
ritories of the other Party, accountants and 
other technical experts, executive personnel, 
attorneys, agents and other specialists of 
their choice. Moreover, such nationals and 
companies shall be permitted to engage ac- 
countants and other technical experts re- 
gardless of the extent to which they may 
have qualified for the practice of a profes- 
sion within the territories of such other 
Party, for the particular purpose of making 
examinations, audits and technical investi- 
gations for, and rendering reports to, such 
nationals and companies in connection with 
the planning and operation of their enter- 
prises, and enterprises in which they have a 
financial interest, within such territories. 

2. Nationals of either Party shall not be 
barred from practising the professions 
within the territories of the other Party 
merely by reason of their alienage; but they 
shall be permitted to engage in professional 
activities therein upon compliance with the 
requirements regarding qualifications, resi- 
dence and competence that are applicable 
to nationals of such other Party. 

3. Nationals and companies of either Party 
shall be accorded national treatment and 
most-favored-nation treatment with respect 
to engaging in scientific, educational, re- 
ligious and philanthropic activities within 
the territories of the other Party, and shall 
be accorded the right to form associations 
for that purpose under the laws of such 
other Party. Nothing in the present Treaty 
shall be deemed to grant or imply any right 
to engage in political activities, 


ARTICLE Ix 


1. Nationals and companies of Israel shall 
be accorded, within the territories of the 
United States of America: 

(a) national treatment with respect to 
leasing land, buildings and other immovable 
property appropriate to the conduct of com- 
mercial, manufacturing, processing, finan- 
cial,- construction, publishing, scientific, 
educational, religious, philanthropic and 
professional activities and for residential 
and mortuary purposes and with respect to 
occupying and using such property; and 

(b) other rights in immovable property 
permitted by the applicable laws of the 
States, Territories, and possessions of the 
United States of America. 

2. Nationals and companies of the United 
States of America shall be accorded, within 
the territories of Israel, national treatment 
with respect to acquiring by purchase, or 
otherwise, and with respect to owning, occu- 
pying and using land, buildings and other 
immovable property. However, in the case 
of any such national domiciled in, or any 
such company constituted under the laws 
of, any State, Territory or possession of the 
United States of America that accords less 
than national treatment to nationals and 
companies of Israel in this respect, Israel 
shall not be obligated. to accord treatment 
more favorable in this respect than such 
State, Territory, or possession accords to na- 
tionals and companies of Israel. 

3. Nationals and companies of either Party 
shall be accorded national treatment within 
the territories of the other Party with re- 
spect to acquiring, by purchase or any other 
method, and with respect to owning and 
using movable property of all kinds, both 
tangible and intangible. However, each 
Party may limit or prohibit: (a) alien own- 
ership of interests in enterprises carrying on 
particular types of activity, but only to the 
extent that this can be done without impair- 
ing the rights and privileges secured by 
Article VII, paragraph 1, or by other pro- 
visions of the present Treaty; and (b) alien 
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ownership of materials that are dangerous 
from the standpoint of public safety. 

4. Nationals and companies of either Party 
shall be permitted freely to dispose of prop- 
erty within the territories of the other Party 
with respect to the acquisition of which 
through testate or intestate succession their 
alienage has prevented them from receiving 
national treatment, and they shall be per- 
mitted a term of at least five years in which 
to effect such disposition. 

5. Nationals and companies of either Party 
shall be accorded within the territories of 
the other Party national treatment and 
most-favored-nation treatment with respect 
to disposing of property of all kinds. 


ARTICLE X 


Nationals and companies of either Party 
shall be accorded, within the territories of 
the other Party, national treatment and 
most-favored-nation treatment with respect 
to obtaining and maintaining patents of in- 
vention, and with respect to rights in trade 
marks, trade names, trade labels and indus- 
trial property of all kinds. 


ARTICLE XI 


1. Nationals of either Party residing within 
the territories of the other Party, and na- 
tionals and companies of either Party en- 
gaged in trade or other gainful pursuit or 
in scientific, educational, religious or philan- 
thropic activities within the territories of 
the other Party, shall not be subject to the 
payment of taxes, fees or charges imposed 
upon or applied to income, capital, transac- 
tions, activities or any other object, or to 
requirements with respect to the levy and 
collection thereof, within the territories of 
such other Party, more burdensome than 
those borne by nationals and companies of 
such other Party. 

2. With respect to nationals of either Party 
who are neither resident nor engaged in 
trade or other gainful pursuit within the 
territories of the other Party, and with re- 
spect to companies of either Party which are 
not engaged in trade or other gainful pursuit 
within the territories of the other Party, it 
shall be the aim of such other Party to apply 
in general the principle set forth in para- 
graph 1 of the present Article. 

3. Nationals and companies of either Party 
shall in no case be subject, within the ter- 
ritories of the other Party, to the payment 
of taxes, fees or charges imposed upon or 
applied to income, capital, transactions, ac- 
tivities or any other object, or to require- 
ments with respect to the levy and collection 
thereof, more burdensome than those borne 
by nationals, residents and companies of any 
third country. 

4. In the case of companies of either 
Party engaged in trade or other gainful pur- 
suit within the territories of the other Party, 
and in the case of nationals of either Party 
engaged in trade or other gainful pursuit 
within the territories of the other Party but 
not resident therein, such other Party shall 
not impose or apply any tax, fee or charge 
upon any income, capital or other basis in 
excess of that reasonably allocable or appor- 
tionable to its territories, nor grant deduc- 
tions and exemptions less than those reason- 
ably allocable or apportionable to its terri- 
tories. A comparable rule shall apply also in 
the case of companies organized and operated 
exclusively for scientific, educational, re- 
ligious or philanthropic purposes. 

5. Notwithstanding the provisions of the 
present article, each Party may: (a) accord 
specific advantages as to taxes, fees and 
charges to nationals, residents and compa- 
nies of third countries on the basis of reci- 
procity, if such advantages are similarly ex- 
tended to nationals, residents and companies 
of the other Party; (b) accord to nationals, 
residents and companies of a third country 
special advantages by virtue of an agreement 
with such country for the avoidance of double 
taxation or the mutual protection of revenue; 
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and (c) accord to its own nationals and to 
residents of contiguous countries more favor- 
able exemptions of a personal nature with 
respect to income taxes and Inheritance taxes 
than are accorded to other non-resident per- 
sons. 

ARTICLE XIIL 


1. The treatment prescribed in the present 
Article shall apply to all forms of control of 
financial transactions, including (a) limita- 
tions upon the availability of media neces- 
sary to effect such transactions, (b) rates of 
exchange, and (c) prohibitions, restrictions, 
delays, taxes, charges and penalties on such 
transactions; and shall apply whether a 
transaction takes place directly, or through 
an intermediary in anothercountry. As used 
in the present Article, the term “financial 
transactions” means all international pay- 
ments and transfers of funds effected through 
the medium of currencies, securities, bank 
deposits, dealings in foreign exchange or 
other financial arrangements, regardless of 
‘the purpose or nature of such payments and 
transfers. 

2. Financial transactions between the ter- 
ritories of the two Parties shall be accorded 
by each Party treatment no less favorable 
than that accorded to like transactions be- 
tween the territories of that Party and the 
territories of any third country. Each Party, 
however, reserves rights and obligations it 
may have under the Articles of Agreement of 
the International Monetary Fund, except as 
may be otherwise provided in paragraphs 
4 and 5 of the present Article. 

3. Nationals and companies of either Party 

shall be accorded by the other Party national 
treatment and most-favored-nation treat- 
ment with respect to financial transactions 
between the territories of the two Parties or 
between the territories of such other Party 
and of any third country. 
4. Nationals and companies of either Party 
shall be permitted to withdraw freely from 
the territories of the other Party, by obtain- 
ing exchange in the currency of their own 
country. 

(a) earnings, whether in the form of sal- 
aries, interest, dividends, commissions, roy- 
alties, payments for technical services or 
otherwise, and funds for amortization of 
loans and depreciation of direct investments 
and transfers of the whole or any portion of 
the compensation referred to in paragraph 3 
of Article VI, and 

(b) funds for capital transfers. 

If more than one rate of exchange is in force, 
the rate applicable to the withdrawals re- 
ferred to in the present paragraph shall be a 
rate which is specifically approved by the 
International Monetary Fund for such trans- 
actions or, in the absence of such specifically 
approved rate, an effective rate which, in- 
clusive of any taxes or surcharges on ex- 
change transfers, is just.and reasonable. 

5. Each Party shall retain the right in pe- 
riods of exchange stringency to apply: (i) 
exchange restrictions to the extent necessary 
to assure the availability of foreign exchange 
for payments for goods and services essential 
to the health and welfare of its people, and 
(ii) specific exchange restrictions approved 
by the International Monetary Fund. In 
the event that either Party applies exchange 
restrictions, it shall make reasonable and 
specific provision for the withdrawals re- 
ferred to in paragraph 4 (a) above, together 
with such provision for the withdrawals re- 
ferred to in paragraph 4 (b) above as may 
be feasible, giving consideration to special 
needs for other transactions. 

6. In general, any control imposed by 
either Party over financial transactions shall, 
subject to the reservation set forth in para- 
graph 2 of the present Article, be so admin- 


-istered as not to influence disadvantageously 


the competitive position of the commerce or 
investment of capital of the other Party in 
comparison with the commerce or the investe 
ment of capital of any third country. 
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ARTICLE XII 

Commercial travelers representing nation- 
als and companies of elther Party engaged in 
business within the territories thereof shall, 
upon their entry into and departure from 
the territories of the other Party and during 
their sojourn therein, be accorded most- 
favored-nation treatment in respect of the 
customs and other matters, including, sub- 
ject to the exceptions in paragraph 5 of 
Article XI, taxes and charges applicable to 
them, their samples and the taking of orders. 


ARTICLE XIV 


1. Each Party shall accord most-favored- 
nation treatment to products of the other 
Party, from whatever place and by whatever 
type of carrier arriving, and to articles des- 
tined for exportation to the territories of 
such other Party, by whatever route and by 
whatever type of carrier, in all matters re- 
lating to customs duties and other charges, 
and with respect to all other regulations, 
requirements and formalities imposed on or 
in connection with imports and exports. 

2. Neither Party shall impose any prohibi- 
tion or restriction on the importation of any 
product of the other Party, or on the expor- 
tation of any article to the territories of the 
other Party, that: 

(a) if imposed on sanitary or other cus- 
tomary grounds of a noncommercial nature 
or in the interest of preventing deceptive or 
unfair practices, arbitrarily discriminates in 
favor of the importation of the like product 
of, or the exportation of the like article to, 
any third country; 

(b) if imposed on other grounds, does not 
apply equally to the importation of the like 
product of, or the exportation of the like 
article to, any third country; or 

(c) if a quantitative regulation involv- 
ing allotment to any third country with re- 
spect to an article in which such other Party 
has an important interest, fails to afford to 
the commerce of such other Party a share 
proportionate to the amount by quantity or 
value supplied by or to such other Party dur- 
ing a previous representative period, due 
consideration being given to any special fac- 
tors affecting the trade in the article. 

3. Nationals and companies of either Party 
shall be accorded national treatment and 
most-favored-nation treatment by the other 
Party with respect to all matters relating to 
importation and exportation. 

4. As used in the present Treaty the term 
“products of” means “articles the growth, 
produce or manufacture of". The provisions 
of the present Article shall not apply to ad- 
vantages accorded by either Party: 

(a) to products of its national fisheries; 

(b) to adjacent countries in order to facil- 
ttate frontier traffic; or 

(c) by virtue of a customs union of which 
either Party, after consultation with the 
other Party, may become a member, 


ARTICLE XV 


1. Each Party shall promptly publish laws, 
regulations and rulings of general applica- 
tion pertaining to rates of duty, taxes or 
other charges, to the classification of articles 
for customs purposes, and to requirements 
or restrictions on imports and exports or the 
transfer of payments therefor, or aff 
their sale, distribution or use; and shall ad- 
minister such laws, regulations and r 
in a uniform, impartial and reasonable 
manner. 

2. Each Party shall provide an appeals pro- 
cedure under which nationals and compa- 
nies of the other Party, and importers of 
products of such other Party, shall be able 
to obtain prompt and impartial review, and 
correction when warranted, of administra- 
tive action relating to customs matters, in- 
cluding the imposition of fines and penalties, 
confiscations, and rulings on questions of 
customs classification and valuation by the 
administrative authorities. Penalties im- 
posed for infractions of the customs and 
shipping laws and regulations shall be merely 
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nominal in cases resulting from clerical errors 
or when good faith can be demonstrated. 


ARTICLE XVI 


1. Products of either Party shall be ac- 
corded, within the territories of the other 
Party, national treatment and most-favored- 
nation treatment in all matters affecting in- 
ternal taxation, sale, distribution, storage 
and use. 

2. Articles produced by nationals and com- 
panies of either Party within the territories 
of the other Party, or by companies of the 
latter Party controlled by such nationals and 
companies, shall be accorded therein treat- 
ment no less favorable than that accorded 
to like articles of national origin by what- 
ever person or company produced, in all mat- 
ters affecting exportation, taxation, sale, dis- 
tribution, storage and use. 


ARTICLE XVII 


1, Each Party undertakes (a) that enter- 
prises owned or controlled by its Govern- 
ment, and that monopolies or agencies 
granted exclusive or special privileges within 
its territories, shall make their purchases 
and sales involving either imports or exports 
affecting the commerce of the other Party 
solely in accordance with commercial con- 
siderations, including price, quality, avail- 
ability, marketability, transportation and 
other conditions of purchase or sale; and 
(b) that the nationals, companies and com- 
merce of such other Party shall be afforded 
adequate opportunity, in accordance with 
customary business practice, to compete for 
participation in such purchases and sales. 

2. Each Party shall accord to the nationals, 
companies and commerce of the other Party 
fair and equitable treatment, as compared 
with that accorded to the nationals, com- 
panies and commerce of any third country, 
with respect to: (a) the governmental pur- 
chase of supplies, (b) the awarding of con- 
cessions and other government contracts, and 
(c) the sale of any service sold by the Gov- 
ernment or by any monopoly or agency 
granted exclusive or special privileges. 


ARTICLE XVIII 


1, The two Parties will, upon the request 
of either of them, have discussions regard- 
ing the actual or prospective existence of 
business practices which may have harmful 
effects upon commerce between their re- 
spective territories; and each will take such 
measures as it deems appropriate with a view 
to eliminating such undesirable practices. 
Business practices which may have harmful 
effects are those which restrain competition, 
limit access to markets or foster monopo- 
listic control, and which are engaged in or 
made effective by one or more private or 
public commercial enterprises or by combi- 
nation, agreement, or other arrangement 
among such enterprises. 

2. Rights and privileges with respect to 
commercial, manufacturing and processing 
activities accorded, by the provisions of the 
present Treaty, to privately owned and con- 
trolled enterprises of either Party within the 
territories of the other Party shall extend to 
rights and privileges of an economic nature 
granted to publicly owned or controlled en- 
terprises of such other Party, in situations 
in which such publicly owned or controlled 
enterprises operate in fact in competition 
with privately owned and controlled enter- 
prises. The preceding sentence shall not, 
however, apply to subsidies granted to pub- 
licly owned or controlled enterprises in con- 
nection with: (a) manufacturing or process- 
ing goods for government use, or supplying 
goods and services to the Government for 
government use; or (b) supplying, at prices 
substantially below competitive prices, the 
needs of particular population groups for 
essential goods and services not otherwise 
practically obtainable by such groups. 

3. No enterprise of either Party, including 
corporations, associations, and government 
agencies and instrumentalities, which is 
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publicly owned or controlled shall, if it en- 
gages in commercial, manufacturing, proc- 
essing, shipping or other business activities 
within the territories of the other Party, 
claim or enjoy, either for itself or for its 
property, immunity therein from taxation, 
suit, execution of Judgment or other liability 
to which privately owned and controlled en- 
terprises are subject therein. 


ARTICLE XIX 


1. Between the territories of the two Par- 
ties there shall be freedom of commerce 
and navigation. 

2. Vessels under the flag of either Party, 
and carrying the papers required by its law 
in proof of nationality, shall be deemed to 
be vessels of that Party, both on the high 
seas and within the ports, places and waters 
of the other Party. 

3. Vessels of either Party shall have liberty, 
on equal terms with vessels of the other Par- 
ty and on equal terms with vessels of any 
third country, to come with their cargoes to 
all ports, places and waters of such other 
Party open to foreign commerce and navi- 
gation. Such vessels and cargoes shall in all 
respects be accorded national treatment and 
most-favored-nation treatment within the 
ports, places and waters of such other Party; 
but each Party may reserve exclusive rights 
and privileges to its own vessels with respect 
to the coasting trade, inland navigation and 
national fisheries, 

4. Vessels of either Party shall be accorded 
national treatment and most-favored-nation 
treatment by the other Party with respect to 
the right to carry all articles that may be 
carried by vessel to or from the territories 
of such other Party; and such articles shall 
be accorded treatment no less favorable than 
that accorded like articles carried in vessels 
of such other Party, with respect to: (a) du- 
ties and charges of all kinds, (b) the admin=- 
istration of the customs, and (C) bounties, 
drawbacks and other privileges of this na- 
ture. 

5. Vessels of either Party that are in dis- 
tress shall be permitted to take refuge in the 
nearest port or haven of the other Party, and 
shall receive friendly treatment and assist- 
ance, including such repairs, as well as sup- 
plies and materials for repairs, as may be 
necessary and available. 

6. The term “vessels”, as Used herein, 
means all types of vessels, whether privately 
owned or operated, or publicly owned or op- 
erated; but this term does not, except with 
reference to paragraph 5 of the present Ar- 
ticle, include fishing vessels or vessels of war, 


ARTICLE XX 


There shall be freedom of transit through 
the territories of each Party by the routes 
most convenient for international transit: 

(a) for nationals of the other Party, to- 
gether with their baggage; 

(b) for other persons, together with their 
baggage, en route to or from the territories 
of such other Party; and 

(c) for articles of any origin en route to 
or from the territories of such other Party, 
Such persons and articles in transit shall 
be exempt from transit, customs and other 
duties, and from unreasonable charges and 
requirements; and shall be free from unnec- 
essary delays and restrictions. They shall, 
however, be subject to measures referred to 
in paragraph 3 of Article II, and to nondis- 
criminatory regulations necessary to prevent 
abuse of the transit privilege. 


ARTICLE XXI 


1. The present Treaty shall not preclude 
the application of measures: 

(a) regulating the importation or expor- 
tation of gold or silver; 

(b) relating to fissionable materials, to 
tadioactive byproducts of the utilization or 
processing thereof or to materials that are 
the source of fissionable materials; 

(c) regulating the production of or traffic 
in arms, ammunition and implements of war, 
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or traffic In other materials carried on di- 
rectly or indirectly for the purpose of sup- 
plying a military establishment; 

(d) necessary to fulfill the obligations of 
a Party for the maintenance or restoration 
of international peace and security, or neces- 
sary to protect its essential security inter- 
ests; and 

(e) denying to any company in the owner- 
ship or directi n of which nationals of any 
third country or countries have directly or 
indirectly a controlling interest, the advan- 
tages of the present Treaty, except with re- 
spect to recognition of juridical status and 
with respect to access to courts. 

2. The most-favored-nation provisions of 
the present Treaty relating to the treatment 
of goods shall not apply to: (a) advantages 
accorded by the United States of America or 
its Territories and possessions to one an- 
other, to the Republic of Cuba, to the Re- 
public of the Philippines, to the Trust Ter- 
ritory of the Pacific Islands or to the Pan- 
ama Canal Zone; or (b) advantages which 
Israel may accord and which existed under 
arrangements in force on May 13, 1948. 

3. The provisions of the present Treaty re- 
lating of the treatment of goods shall not 
preclude action by either Party which is re- 
quired or specifically permitted by the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade during 
such time as such Party is a contracting 
party to the General Agreement. Similarly, 
a contracting party to said Agreement may 
withhold from countries that have not ac- 
ceded thereto particular advantages recipro- 
cally negotiated thereunder. In the event 
that, pursuant to the foregoing sentence, 
either Party to the present Treaty withholds 
most-favored-nation treatment from any 
product of the other Party, such other Party 
may thereupon terminate Article XIV, para- 
graph 1, of the present Treaty on giving six 
months’ notice. 

4. The present Treaty does not accord any 
rights to engage in political activities. 

5. Nationals of either Party admitted into 
the territories of the other Party for limited 
Pp shall not enjoy rights to engage 
in gainful occupations in contravention of 
limitations expressly imposed, according to 
law, as a condition of their admittance. 


ARTICLE XXII 


1. The term “national treatment” means 
treatment accorded within the territories 
of a Party upon terms no less favorable than 
the treatment accorded therein, in like 
situations, to nationals, companies, prod- 
ucts, vessels or other objects, as the case may 
be, of such Party. 

2. The term most-favored-nation treat- 
ment” means treatment accorded within the 
territories of a Party upon terms no less 
favorable than the treatment accorded 
therein, in like situations, to nationals, com- 
panies, products, vessels or other objects, as 
the case may be, of any third country. It is 
understood that established concessions and 
régimes which antedate the independence of 
Israel do not come within the purview of 
Article VII, paragraph 4, and Article VIII, 
paragraph 3. 

3. As used in the present Treaty, the term 
“companies” means corporations, partner- 
ships, companies and other associations, 
whether or not with limited liability and 
whether or not for pecuniary profit. Com- 
panies constituted under the applicable laws 
and regulations within the territories of 
either Party shall be deemed companies 
thereof and shall have their juridical status 
recognized within the territories of the other 
Party. 

4. National treatment accorded under the 
provisions of the present Treaty to companies 
of Israel shall, in any State, Territory or 
posssesion of the United States of America, 
be the treatment accorded therein to com- 
panies created or organized in other States, 
Territories, and possessions of the United 
States of America, 
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ARTICLE XxXNT 

The territories to which the present Treaty 
extends shall comprise all areas of land and 
water under the sovereignty or authority of 
each of the Parties, other than the Panama 
Canal Zone and, except to the extent that 
the President of the United States of America 
shall otherwise determine, the Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands. 


ARTICLE XXIV 


1. Each Party shall accord sympathetic 
consideration to, and shall afford adequate 
opportunity for consultation regarding, such 
representations as the other Party may make 
with respect to any matter affecting the 
operation of the present Treaty. 

2. Any dispute between the Parties as to 
the interpretation or application of the 
present Treaty, not satisfactorily adjusted 
by diplomacy, shall be submitted to the 
International Court of Justice, unless the 
Parties agree to settlement by some other 
pacific means. 


ARTICLE XXV 


1. The present Treaty shall be ratified, 
and the ratifications thereof shall be ex- 
changed at Washington as soon as possible. 

2. The present Treaty shall enter into force 
on the thirtieth day following the day of ex- 
change of ratifications. It shall remain in 
force for ten years and shall continue in 
force thereafter until terminated as pro- 
vided herein. 

3. Either Party may, by giving one year’s 
written notice to the other Party, terminate 
the present Treaty at the end of the initial 
ten-year period or at any time thereafter. 

In witness whereof the respective Pleni- 
potentiaries have signed the present Treaty 
and have affixed hereunto their seals. 

Done in duplicate, in the English and 
Hebrew languages, both equally authentic, at 
Washington, this twenty-third day of Au- 
gust, one thousand nine hundred fifty-one, 
which corresponds to the twenty-first day of 
Av, five thousand seven hundred and eleven, 

For the United States of America: 


[SEAL] DEAN ACHESON 

For Israel: 

[SEAL] ABBA EBAN 
Ambassador 


PROTOCOL 


At the time of signing the Treaty of Friend- 
ship, Commerce and Navigation between the 
United States of America and Israel the un- 
dersigned Plenipotentiaries, duly authorized 
by their respective Governments, have fur- 
ther agreed on the following provisions, 
which shall be considered integral parts of 
the aforesaid Treaty: 

1. The term “access” as used in Article V, 
paragraph 1, comprehends, among other 
things, legal aid and security for costs and 
judgment. 

2. The first sentence of Article V, para- 
graph 1, shall not obligate either Party with 
respect to entertaining an action where a 
decree of dissolution of marriage is sought 
by an alien. For this purpose, decree of dis- 
solution of marriage includes a decree of 
divorce and a decree of nullity. 

3. The provisions of Article VI, paragraph 
3, providing for the payment of compensa- 
tion shall extend to interests held directly 
or indirectly by nationals and companies 
of either Party in property which is taken 
within the territories of the other Party. 

4. With reference to Article VII, paragraph 
4, either Party may require that rights to 
engage in mining on the public domain shall 
be dependent on reciprocity. 0 

5. It is understood that the provisions of 
Article IX do not affect the disposition by 
either Party of its public domain. 

6. Either Party, in adopting such measures 
of exchange control as may be necessary from 
time to time to deal with a stringency of 
foreign exchange, may depart from the pro- 
visions of paragraphs 2 and 6 of Article XII. 
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However, such measures shall depart no more 
than necessary from the provisions of said 
paragraphs and shall be conformable with 
a policy designed to promote the maximum 
development of nondiscriminatory foreign 
trade and to expedite the attainment both of 
a balance of payments position and of re- 
serves of foreign exchange which will ob- 
viate the necessity of such measures. A 
Party may also, notwithstanding Article 
XIV, aph 2 (b) and (c), apply quan- 
titative restrictions on imports that have 
effect equivalent to exchange restrictions ap- 
plied pursuant to the preceding sentences of 
the present provision, A Party resorting to 
the present provision, or to paragraph 5 of 
Article XII, shall consult with the other 
Party at any time, upon request, as to the 
need for and application of restrictions 
thereunder, and shall give the other Party 
as much advance notice as practicable of 
prospective new or substantially increased 
resort thereto. 

7. The provisions of Article XVII, para- 
graph 2 (b) and (c), and of Article XIX, 
paragraph 4, shall not apply to postal serv- 
ices. 

8. The provisions of Article XX, (b) and 
(c), shall not obligate either Party with re- 
spect to nationals and products of any coun- 
try which does not permit transit through 
its territories of nationals and products of 
such Party. 

9. The provisions of Article XXI, para- 
graph 2, shall apply in the case of Puerto 
Rico regardless of any change that may take 
place in its political status. 

10. Article XXIII does not apply to terri- 
tories under the authority of either Party 
solely as a military base or by reason of 
temporary military occupation. 

In witness whereof the respective Pleni- 
potentiaries have signed this Protocol and 
have affixed hereunto their seals. 

Done in duplicate, in the English and 
Hebrew languages, both equally authentic, 
at Washington, this twenty-third day of 
August, one thousand nine hundred 
fifty-one, which corresponds to the twenty- 
first day of Av, five thousand seven hundred 
and eleven, 


For the United States of America: 


[SEAL] DEAN ACHESON 
For Israel: 
[SEAL] ABBA EBAN 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, August 23, 1951. 
His Excellency ABBA EBAN, 

EXCELLENCY: I have the honor to refer to 
the Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and 
Navigation between the United States of 
America and Israel signed at Washington on 
August 23, 1951, and to confirm the under- 
standing reached during the negotiation 
thereof that, for the purposes of the afore- 
said Treaty, the United States of America 
is prepared, pending enactment of nation- 
ality legislation by Israel, to consider per- 
sons holding or entitled to hold Israel pass- 
ports or traveling documents as nationals of 
Israel. 

It is understood also that the foregoing 
is without reference to any questions of dual 
nationality. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances 
of my highest consideration. 

DEAN ACHESON 
EMBASSY OF ISRAEL, 
Washington, D. C., August 23, 1951. 
His Excellency DEAN G. ACHESON, 
Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 

EXcELLENCY: I have the honor to refer to 
the Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and 
Navigation between Israel and the United 
States of America, signed at Washington on 
August 23, 1951, and to confirm the under- 
standing reached during the negotiation 
thereof that, for the purposes of the afore- 
said Treaty, the United States of America 
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is prepared, pending enactment of national- 
ity legislation by Israel, to consider persons 
holding or entitled to hold Israel passports 
or traveling documents as nationals of Is- 
rael, and further, it is understood that the 
foregoing is without reference to any ques- 
tions of dual nationality. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assur- 
ances of my highest consideration. 

Anna EBAN 


RESOLUTION OF RATIFICATION AND 
RESERVATION 


Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein), That the Senate 
advise and consent to the ratification of 
Executive R, 82d Congress, Ist session, a 
treaty of friendship, commerce, and navi- 
gation between the United States of Amer- 
ica and Israel, together with a protocol and 
an exchange of notes relating thereto, signed 
at Washington on August 23, 1951, subject to 
the following reservation, which shall be 
agreed to by the other high contracting 
party before ratifications are exchanged: 

“Article VIII, paragraph 2, shall not ex- 
tend to professionals which, because they 
involve the performance of functions in a 
public capacity or in the interest of public 
health and safety, are State-licensed and 
reserved by statute or constitution exclu- 
sively to citizens of the country, and no 
most-favored-nation clause in the said treaty 
shall apply to such professions,” 


(Ex. F (82d Cong., 2d sess.)) 

TREATY oF Amiry AND ECONOMIC RELATIONS 
BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
AND ETHIOPIA 
The United States of America and Ethio- 

pia, desirous of emphasizing the friendly 

relations which have long prevailed between 
their peoples, of manifesting their common 
desire that the high principles in the regu- 
lation of human affairs to which they are 
committed shall be made more broadly ef- 
fective, and of encouraging mutually bene- 
ficial investments and closer economic inter- 
course generally between their peoples, have 
resolved to conclude a Treaty of Amity and 

Economic Relations, and have appointed as 

their Plenipotentiaries: 

The President of the United States of 
America: 

The Honorable J. Rives Childs, Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to Ethiopia, 

His Imperial Majesty, the Emperor of Ethi- 
opia: 

Pis Excellency Ato Aklilou Abte Wold, 

Minister for Foreign Affairs of Ethiopia, 

Who, having communicated to each other 
their full powers found to be in due form, 
have agreed upon the following articles: 


ARTICLE I 


1. There shall be constant peace and firm 
and lasting friendship between the United 
States of America and Ethiopia. 

2. The two High Contracting Parties reit- 
erate their intent to further the purposes of 
the United Nations. 

ARTICLE IT 

Each High Contracting Party shall have the 
right to send to the other High Contracting 
Party duly accredited diplomatic representa- 
tives, who shall be received and, upon the 
basis of reciprocity, shall be accorded in the 
territories of such other High Contracting 
Party the rights, privileges, exemptions and 
immunities due them under generally recog- 
nized principles of international law. 


ARTICLE II 

1. The consular representatives of each 
High Contracting Party who are assigned 
to the other High Contracting Party, and 
are duly provided with exequaturs, shall be 
permitted to reside in the territories of such 
other High Contracting Party at the places 
where consular officers are permitted by the 
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applicable laws to reside. They shall enjoy 
the privileges and immunities accorded to 
officers of their rank by general international 
usage, and, subject to reciprocity, shall be 


treated in a manner no less favorable than 


similar officers of any third country. They 
shall be permitted to exercise all functions, 
subject to reciprocity, which are in accord- 
ance with general international usage. 

2. The consular offices shall not be entered 
by the police or other local authorities with- 
out the consent of the ular officer, ex- 
cept that in the case of fire or other disaster, 
or if the local authorities have probable 
cause to believe that a crime of violence has 
been or is about to be committed in the 
consular office, consent to entry shall be pre- 
sumed. In no case shall they examine or 
seize the papers there deposited. 


ARTICLE IV 


1. All furniture, equipment and supplies 
consigned to or withdrawn from customs 
custody for a consular or diplomatie office 
of either High Contracting Party for official 
use shall be exempt within the territories 
of the other High Contracting Party from all 
customs duties and internal revenue or other 
taxes whether imposed upon or by reason of 
importation. 

2. The baggage, effects and other articles 
imported exclusively for the personal use of 
consular and diplomatic officers and em- 
ployees and the members of their families 
and suites, who are nationals of the sending 
state and not nationals of the receiving 
state and are not engaged in any private oc- 
cupation for gain in the territories of the re- 
ceiving state, shall be exempt from all cus- 
toms duties and internal revenue or other 
taxes imposed upon or by reason of importa- 
tion. Such exemption shall be granted with 
respect to the aforementioned property ac- 
companying the person entitled thereto on 
first arrival and subsequent arrivals, and 
that consigned to him during the period in 
which he continues in status. 

3. It is understood, however, that: (a) 
paragraph 2 of the present Article shall ap- 
ply as to employees in a consular office only 
when their names have been duly communi- 
cated to the appropriate authorities of the 
receiving state; (b) in the case of consign- 
ments, either High Contracting Party may, 
as a condition to the granting of exemption, 
require that a notification of any such con- 
signment be given, in a prescribed manner 
including an indication of the contents of 
the consignments; and (c) nothing herein 
authorizes importations specifically prohib- 
ited by law. 

4, Each High Contracting Party shall be 
exempt, on a reciprocal basis, within the 
territories of the other High Contracting 
Party from taxes or other similar charges of 
any kind upon real property and appur- 
tenances owned or possessed by it for diplo- 
matic or consular purposes; and such prop- 
erty shall not in any event be treated in a 
manner less favorable than similar proper- 
ties of any third country. Such exemp- 
tions shall, however, not apply to charges or 
assessments levied for services or public 
improvements by which such properties are 
benefited, 

ARTICLE V 

1. No tax or other similar charge of any 
kind shall be levied or collected within the 
territories of the receiving state in respect 
of the official emoluments, salaries, wages or 
allowances received: (a) by a consular officer 
of the sending state as compensation for his 
consular services; or (b) by a consular em- 
ployee thereof as compensation for his serv- 
ices at a consulate. Likewise, consular offi- 
cers and employees, who are permanent em- 
ployees of the sending state and are not en- 
gaged in private occupation for gain within 
the territories of the receiving state, shall be 
exempt from all taxes or other similar 
charges, the legal incidence of which would 
otherwise fall upon such officer or employee. 
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2. The preceding paragraph shall not ap- 
ply in respect of taxes and other similar 
charges upon (a) the ownership or occupa- 
tion of immovable property situated within 
the territories of the receiving state, (b) in- 
come derived from sources within such ter- 
ritories (except the compensation mentioned 
in the preceding paragraph), or (e) the pass- 
ing of property at death. 

3. The provisions of the present Article 
shall have like application to diplomatic 
personnel, who shall in addition be accorded 
all exemptions allowed them under general 
international usage. 

4. The exemptions provided for in the pres- 
ent Article shall apply only to nationals of 
the sending state, but shall not apply to 
such nationals who are also nationals of the 
receiving state. 


ARTICLE VI 


1. Nationals of either High Contracting 
Party shall be permitted, subject to immi- 
gration laws and regulations, to enter the 
territories of the other High Contracting Par- 
ty and to reside therein for the purpose of 
engaging in industry, carrying on interna- 
tional trade, or pursuing studies, upon terms 
no less favorable than those accorded to na- 
tionals of any third country. 

2. Nationals of either High Contracting 
Party shall recetve the most constant pro- 
tection and security within the territories 
of the other High Contracting Party. When 
any such national is in custody, he shall in 
every respect receive reasonable and humane 
treatment; and, on his demand, the diplo- 
matic or consular representative of his coun- 
try shall be immediately notified and accord - 
ed full opportunity to safeguard his interests. 
He shall be promptly informed of the accu- 
sations against him, allowed ample facili- 
ties to defend himself and given a prompt 
and impartial disposition of his case, in ac- 
cord with modern standards of justice. 

3. Nationals of either High Contracting 

within the territories of the other 
High Contracting Party shall enjoy freedom 
of conscience and worship provided heir 
religious practices are not contrary to public 
order, safety or morals; shall have the right 
to communicate with other persons inside 
and outside such territories and shall be ac- 
corded most-favored-nation treatment with 
respect to engaging in religious, philan- 
thropic, educational and scientific activities. 
They shall also be permitted to engage in 
the practice of professions for which they 
have qualified. 

ARTICLE VII 

1. Companies constituted under the appli- 
cable laws and regulations of either High 
Contracting Party shall have their juridical 
status recognized within the territories of 
the other High Contracting Party. As used 
in the present Treaty, “companies” means 
corporations, partnerships, companies and 
other associations, whether or not with lim- 
ited liability and whether or not for pecuni- 
ary profit, 

2. Nationals and companies of either High 
Contracting Party shall have free access to 
the courts of justice and administrative 
agencies within the territories of the other 
High Contracting Party, in all degrees of 
jurisdiction, both in defense and pursuit of 
their rights, to the end that prompt and 
impartial justice be done. Such access shall 
be allowed, in any event, upon terms no less 
favorable than those applicable to nationals 
and companies of such other High Contract- 
ing Party or of any third country. It is 
understood that companies not engaged in 
activities within the country shall enjoy the 
right of such access without any require- 
ment of registration or domestication. The 
provisions of this paragraph shall not be 
deemed to affect the applicable laws with 
respect to cautio judicatum solvi provided 
the requirements thereof are not excessive 
or arbitrary. “ 
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3. Neither High Contracting Party shall be 
obligated (a) to accord the advantages of 


the succeeding Articles of the present Treaty 


to any company in the ownership or direc- 
tion of which nationals of third countries 
have directly or indirectly a controlling in- 
terest, or (b) to permit religious, philan- 
thropic and cultural organizations to engage 
in commercial or other activities for pecuni- 
ary profit, } 
ARTICLE VIIT 

1. Each High Contracting Party shall at 
all times accord fair and equitable treatment 
to nationals and companies of the other 
High Contracting Party, and to their prop- 
erty and enterprises; shall refrain from ap- 
plying unreasonable or discriminatory meas- 
ures that would impair their legally acquired 
rights and interests; and shall assure that 
their lawful contractual rights are afforded 
effective means of enforcement, in conform- 
ity with the applicable laws. 

2. Property of nationals and companies of 
either High Contracting Party, including in- 
terests in property, shall receive the most 
constant protection and security within the 
territories of the other High Contracting 
Party. Such property shall not be taken 
except for a public purpose, nor shall it be 
taken without the prompt payment of just 
and effective compensation. 

3. The dwellings, offices, warehouses, fac- 
tories and other premises of nationals and 
companies of either High Contracting Party 
located within the territories of the other 
High Contracting Party shall not be subject 
to entry or molestation without just cause. 
Official searches and examinations of such 
premises and their contents, shall be made 
only according to law and with careful regard 
for the convenience of the occupants and 
the conduct of business. 

4. Nationals and companies of each High 
Contracting Party shall enjoy reasonable op- 
portunity for the investment of capital, and 
for the establishment of appropriate com- 
mercial, industrial and other enterprises 
within the territories of the other High 
Contracting Party. Neither High Contract- 
ing Party shall unreasonably impede na- 
tionals and companies of the other High 
Contracting Party from obtaining on equi- 
table terms the capital, skills, modern tech- 
niques and equipment needed for economic 
development and expansion, 

5. Nationals and companies of elther High 
Contracting Party which are permitted to 
establish or acquire enterprises within the 
territories of the other High Contracting 
Party shall enjoy the right to continued con- 
trol and management of such enterprises; 


to engage within such territories agents, ac- 


countants and other technical experts, exec- 
utive personnel, interpreters and other 
specialized employees of their choice; and, in 
conformity with the applicable laws, to do 
whatever may be necessary and proper to 
the effective conduct of their affairs. Such 
enterprises shall, with respect to performing 
their normal functions as of the time of 
establishment or acquisition and such other 
functions as are reasonably related thereto, 
including normal growth, be accorded treat- 
ment no less favorable than that accorded 
enterprises of whatever nationality engaged 
in similar activities. 


ARTICLE IX 


1. Nationals and companies of either High 
Contracting Party shall be permitted, within 
the territories of the other High Contracting 
Party: (a) to lease, for suitable periods of 
time, real property needed for their residence 
or for the conduct of activities pursuant to 
the present Treaty; (b) to purchase or other- 
wise acquire personal property of all kinds; 
and (c) to dispose of property of all kinds 
that may be generally acquired by sale, testa- 
ment or otherwise. The treatment accorded 
in these respects shall in no event be less 
favorable than that accorded nationals and 
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companies of any third country. The own- 
ership of real property within the territories 
of each High Contracting Party shall be sub- 
ject to the applicable laws therein. 

2. Nationals and companies of either High 
Contracting Party shall be accorded within 
the territories of the other High Contracting 
Party effective protection in the exclusive 
use of inventions, trade marks and trade 
names, upon compliance with the applicable 
laws and regulations, if any, respecting reg- 
istration and other formalities, 


ARTICLE X 


1. Nationals and companies of either High 
Contracting Party shall not be subject to 
the payment of taxes, fees or charges within 
the territories of the other High Contracting 
Party, or to requirements with respect to 
the levy and collection thereof, more bur- 
densome than those borne by nationals, resi- 
dents and companies of any third country. 
In the case of nationals of either High Con- 
tracting Party residing within the territories 
of the other High Contracting Party, and of 
nationals and companies of either High Con- 
tracting Party engaged in trade or other 
gainful pursuit or in non-profit activities 
therein, such payments and requirements 
shall not be more burdensome than those 
borne by nationals and companies of such 
other High Contracting Party. The forego- 
ing shall not be construed to prevent either 
High Contracting Party from imposing on 
alien companies such special internal ad- 
ministrative requirements as may be neces- 
sary to secure compliance with its revenue 
laws. 

2. Each High Contracting Party, however, 
reserves the right to: (a) extend specific tax 
advantages only on the basis of reciprocity, 
or pursuant to agreements for the avoidance 
of double taxation or the mutual protection 
of revenue; and (b) apply special require- 
ments as to the exemptions of a personal na- 
ture allowed to non-residents in connection 
with income and inheritance taxes. 

3. Companies of either High Contracting 
Party shall not be subject, within the terri- 
tories of the other High Contracting Party, 
to taxes upon any income, transactions or 
capital not attributable to the operations 
and investment thereof within such terri- 
tories, 

ARTICLE XI 

1. Neither High Contracting Party shall 
apply restrictions on the making of pay- 
ments, remittances, and other transfers of 
funds to or from the territories of the other 
High Contracting Party, except (a) to the 
extent necessary to assure the availability of 
foreign exchange for payments for goods 
and services essential to the health and 
welfare of its people, or (b) in the case 
of a member of the International Monetary 
Fund, restrictions specifically approved by 
the Fund. 

2. If either High Contracting Party applies 
exchange restrictions, it shall promptly make 
reasonable provision for the withdrawal, in 
foreign exchange in the currency of the other 
High Contracting Party, of: (a) the compen- 
sation referred to in Article VIII, paragraph 
2, of the present Treaty, (b) earnings, 
whether in the form of salaries, interest, div- 
idends, commissions, royalties, payments for 
technical services, or otherwise, and (c) 
amounts for amortization of loans, deprecia- 
tion of direct investments and capital trans- 
fers, giving consideration to special needs 
for other transactions. If more than one 
rate of exchange is in force, the rate appli- 
cable to such withdrawals shall be a rate 
which is specifically approved by the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund for such transac- 
tions, or, in the absence of a rate so ap- 
proved, an effective rate which, inclusive of 
any taxes or surcharges on exchange trans- 
fers, is just and reasonable, 

3. Either High Contracting Party applying 
exchange restrictions shall in general admin=- 
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ister them in a manner not to influence dis- 
advantageously the competitive position of 
the commerce or investment of capital of the 
other High Contracting Party in comparison 
with the commerce or the investment of capi- 
tal of any third country; and shall afford such 
other High Contracting Party adequate op- 
portunity for consultation at any time re- 
garding the application of the present Article, 


ARTICLE XII 


1, Each High Contracting Party shall ac- 
cord to products of the other High Contract- 
ing Party, from whatever place and by what- 
ever type of carrier arriving, and to products 
destined for exportation to the territories of 
such other High Contracting Party, by what- 
ever route and by whatever type of carrier, 
treatment no less favorable than that accord- 
ed like products of or destined for exporta- 
tion to any third country, in all matters re- 
lating to: (a) duties, other charges, regula- 
tions and formalities, on or in connection 
with importation and exportation; and (b) 
internal taxation, sale, distribution, storage 
and use. 

2. Neither High Contracting Party shall im- 
pose restrictions or prohibitions, except as 
may be required by conditions cited in para- 
graph 1 of Article XI, on the importation of 
any product of the other High Contracting 
Party or on the exportation of any product to 
the territories of the other High Contracting 
Party, unless the importation of the like 
product of, or the exportation of the like 
product to, all third countries is similarly 
restricted or prohibited. 

3. If either High Contracting Party imposes 
quantitative restrictions on the importation 
or exportation of any product in which the 
other High Contracting Party has an impor- 
tant interest: 

(a) It shall as a general rule give prior pub- 
lic notice of the total amount of the product, 
by quantity or value, that may be imported 
or exported during a specified period, and of 
any change in such amount or period, and 

(b) If it makes allotments to any third 
country, it shall afford such other High Con- 
tracting Party a share proportionate to the 
amount of the product, by quantity or value, 
supplied by or to it during a previous repre- 
sentative period, due consideration being 
given to any special factors affecting the 
trade in such product. 

4. Either High Contracting Party may im- 
pose prohibitions or restrictions on sanitary 
or other customary grounds of a non-com- 
mercial nature, or in the interest of prevent- 
ing deceptive or unfair practices, provided 
such prohibitions or restrictions do not arbi- 
trarily discriminate against the commerce of 
the other High Contracting Party. 

5. Either High Contracting Party may adopt 
measures necessary to assure the utilization 
of accumulated inconvertible currencies or 
to deal with a stringency of foreign exchange. 
However, such measures shall deviate no more 
than necessary from a policy designed to pro- 
mote the maximum development of non-dis< 
criminatory multi-lateral trade and to expe- 
dite the attainment of a balance-of-payments 
position which will obviate the necessity of 
such measures. 

6. Each High Contracting Party reserves 
the right to accord special advantages: (a) 
to products of its national fisheries, or (b) 
to adjacent countries in order to facilitate 
frontier traffic. Each High Contracting Party, 
moreover, reserves the rights and obligations 
it may have under the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade, and special advan- 
tages it may accord pursuant thereto, 

ARTICLE XIT 


1. In the administration of its customs 
regulations and procedures, each High Con- 
tracting Party shall: (a) promptly publish 
all requirements of general application af- 
fecting importation and exportation; (b) ap- 
ply such requirements in a uniform, im- 
partial and reasonable manner; (e) refrain, 
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as & general practice, from enforcing new or 
more burdensome requirements until after 
public notice thereof; (d) allow appeals to 
be taken from rulings of the customs au- 
thorities; and (e) not impose greater than 
nominal penalties for infractions resulting 
from clerical errors or from. mistakes made 
in good faith, 

2. Subject to the provisions and require- 
ments of the preceding Articles of the pres- 
ent Treaty, nationals and companies of either 
High Contracting Party shall be accorded 
treatment no less favorable than that ac- 
corded nationals and companies of the other 
High Contracting Party, or of any third coun- 
try, with respect to all matters relating to 
the importation and exportation, 


ARTICLE XIV 


1. Between the territories. of the two High 
Contracting Parties there shall be freedom 
of commerce and navigation. 

2. Commercial vessels lawfully under the 
flag of either High Contracting Party may 
‘come with their cargoes to all ports, places 
and waters of the other High Contracting 
Party open to foreign commerce and naviga- 
tion, and shall therein be accorded in all re- 
spects treatment no less favorable than that 
‘accorded vessels of such other High Con- 
tracting Party or of any third country. Prod- 
ucts carried by vessels of either High Con- 
tracting Party during the course of their 
transportation to or from the territories of 
the other High Contracting Party also shall 
be accorded treatment no less favorable than 
that accorded like products carried in ves- 
sels of such other High Contracting Party, 
or of any third country, with respect to 
duties, charges, the administration of the 
customs, bounties, drawbacks and other 
privileges of this nature. Each High Con- 
tracting Party may reserve exclusive rights 
and privileges to its own vessels with respect 
to the coasting trade, inland navigation, and 
national fisheries. 

ARTICLE XV 


1, Each High Contracting Party under- 
takes: (a) that enterprises owned or con- 
trolled by its Government, and that monop- 
olies or agencies granted exclusive or special 
privileges within its territories, shall make 
their purchases -and sales involving either 
imports or exports affecting the commerce 
of the other High Contracting Party solely 
in accordance with commercial considera- 
tions, including price, quality, availability, 
marketability, transportation and other con- 
ditions of purchase or sale; and (b) that 
the nationals, companies, and commerce of 
such other High Contracting Party shall be 
afforded adequate opportunity, in accord- 
ance with customary business practice, to 
compete for participation in such purchases 
and sales. 

2. Each High Contracting Party shall ac- 
cord to the nationals, companies and com- 
merce of the other High Contracting Party, 
fair and equitable treatment, as compared 
with that accorded to the nationals, com- 
panies and commerce of any third country, 
with respect to: (a) the governmental pur- 
chase of supplies, (b) the awarding of any 
and all concessions and other government 
contracts within its territories, and (c) the 
sale of any service sold by the Government 
or by any monopoly or agency granted exclu- 
sive or special privileges. Clause (c) of the 
foregoing arrangements under which a High 
Contracting Party has not retained a power of 
control in respect of sale, 

ARTICLE XVI 

1. The present Treaty shall not preclude 
the application of measures: 

(a) regulating the importation or expor- 
tation of gold or silver; 

(b) relating to fissionable materials, the 
radioactive by-products thereof, or the 
sources thereof; 
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(c) regulating the production of or traffic 
in arms, ammunition and implements of 
war, or traffic in other materials carried on 
directly or indirectly for the purpose of sup- 
plying a military establishment; and 

(d) necessary to fulfill the obligations of 
a High Contracting Party for the mainte- 
nance or restoration of international peace 
and security, or necessary to protect its es- 
sential security Interests. 

2. The present Treaty does not accord any 
rights to engage in political activities. 

3. The stipulations of the present Treaty 
shall not extend to advantages accorded by 
the United States of America or its Terri- 
tories and possessions, irrespective of any 
future change in their political status, to 
one another, to the Republic of Cuba, to the 
Republic of the Philippines, to the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands or to the 
Panama Canal Zone. 


ARTICLE XVII 


Any dispute between the High Contracting 
Parties as to the interpretation or applica- 
tion of the present Treaty, not satisfactorily 
adjusted by diplomacy, shall at the request 
of either High Contracting Party be sub- 
mitted to the International Court of Justice, 
unless the High Contracting Parties agree to 
settlement by some other pacific means, 


ARTICLE XVUI 


The present Treaty shall replace the Treaty 
of Commerce signed at Addis Ababa June 
27, 1914, 

ARTICLE XIX 

1. The present Treaty shall be ratified, and 
the ratifications thereof shall be exchanged 
at Addis Ababa as soon as possible. 

2. The present Treaty shall enter into 
force one month after the day of exchange 
of ratifications. It shall remain in force for 
ten years and shall continue in force there- 
after until terminated as provided herein, 

3. Either High Contracting Party may, by 
giving one year's written notice to the other 
High Contracting Party, terminate the pres- 
ent Treaty at the end of the initial ten-year 
period or at ‘any time thereafter. 

In witness whereof the respective Pleni- 
potentiaries have signed the present Treaty 
and haye affixed hereunto their seals. 

Done in duplicate at Addis Ababa this Sey- 
enth day of September One Thousand Nine 
Hundred Fifty One, in the English and 
Amharic languages, both equally authentic 
except that in any case in which divergence 
between the two versions results in differ- 
ent interpretations the English version shall 
be given preference, 

J. Rives CHILDS 

AKLILOU 
MINISTRY OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
Addis Ababa, 7th September, 1951. 


[SEAL] 


No. 
His Excellency J. Rives CHILDS, 
Ambassador of the United States of 
America, 
Addis Ababa, 
EXCELLENCY, 

Upon the occasion of the signature this 
day of the Treaty of Amity and Economic 
Relations between Ethiopia and the United 
States of America, I have the honour to as- 
sure the Government of the United States of 
America that in conformity with the assur- 
ances previously given and with the firm 
desire of His Imperial Majesty and of the 
Imperial Ethiopian Government to provide 
at all times a modern and enlightened sys- 
tem of courts and judicial administration, 
in the hearing by the High Court of any 
matter, all American citizens shall have the 
right to demand that one of the judges sit- 
ting shall have had judicial experience in 
other lands, and that any American citizen 
who is a party to any proceedings, civil or 
criminal, within the jurisdiction of a re- 
gional, communal or provincial court, may 
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elect to have the case transferred without 
additional fee or charge to the High Court for, 
trial. Moreover, American citizens, if ar- 
rested, shall be incarcerated only in prisons 
which are approved by an officer who has 
had experience in modern prison adminis- 
tration. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to renew 
to Your Excellency the assurances of my 
highest consideration. 

[sear] AKLILOU ` 

‘THE FOREIGN SERVICE OF THE 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
Addis Ababa, September 7, 1951. 
His Excellency Aro AKLILOU ABTE WOLD, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Imperial Ethiopian Government, 
Addis Ababa, 
EXCELLENCY: 

I have the honor to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of Your Excellency’s note of today's 
date, reading as follows: 

“Upon the occasion of the signature this 
day of the Treaty of Amity and Economic 
Relations between Ethiopia and the United 
States of America, I have the honor to assure 
the Government of the United States of 
America that in conformity with the assur- 
ances previously given and with the firm de- 
sire of His Imperial Majesty and of the 
Ethiopian Government to provide at all 
times a modern and enlightened system of 
courts and judicial administration, in the 
hearing by the High Court of any matter, all 
American citizens shall have the right to 
demand that one of the judges sitting shall 
have had judicial experience in other lands, 
and that any American citizen who is a party 
to any proceedings, civil or criminal, within 
the jurisdiction of a regional, communal or 
provincial court, may elect to have the case 
transferred without additional fee or charge 
to the High Court for trial. Moreover, 
American citizens, if arrested, shall be in- 
carcerated only in prisons which are ap- 
proved by an officer who has had experience 
in modern prison administration.” 

I have the honor to thank Your Excellency 
for these assurances, of which my Govern- 
ment has taken due note. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to renew 
to Your Excellency the assurances of my 
highest consideration, 

J. Rives CHILDS 


MINISTRY OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
Addis Ababa, 7th September, 1951. 


[SEAL] 


No. 
His Excellency J. Rives CHILDS, 
Ambassador of the United States of 
America, Addis Ababa, 
EXCELLENCY?: 

Upon the occasion of the signature this day 
of the Treaty of Amity and Economic Rela- 
tions between Ethiopia and the United States 
of America, I wish to state the following. 
Inasmuch as the Imperial Ethiopian Gov- 
ernment understand it to be the already 
established policy of the Government of the 
United States of America to accord customs 
exemptions to foreign diplomatic and con- 
sular staffs on the basis of the provisions set 
forth in Article IV, paragraph 2, the Imperial 
Ethiopian Government will apply the same 
to the diplomatic and consular staffs of the 
United States of America in Ethiopia. How- 
ever, in so departing from the rule generally 
applied in Ethiopia, the Imperial Ethiopian 
Government cannot envisage the application 
of such exceptions to other countries whose 
present policies of customs exemptions are 
less liberal than those being applied by the 
Government of the United States of 
America. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to renew 
to Your Excellency the assurances of my 
highest consideration, 


[sean] AKLILOU , 
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THE FOREIGN SERVICE OF THE 
UNITED STATES or AMERICA, 
AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
Addis Ababa, September 7, 1951. 
His Excellency Aro AKILILOU Aste WOLD, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Imperial Ethiopian Government, 
` Addis Ababa. 
EXCELLENCY: 

I have the honor to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of Your Excellency’s Note of today’s 
date reading as follows: 

“Inasmuch as the Imperial Ethiopian Gov- 
ernment understand it to be already estab- 
lished policy of the Government of the 
United States of America to accord customs 
exemptions to foreign diplomatic and con- 
sular staffs on the basis of the provisions set 
forth in Article IV, paragraph 2, the Im- 
perial Ethiopian Government will apply the 
same to the diplomatic and consular staffs 
of the United States of America in Ethiopia. 
However, in so de from the rule gen- 
erally applied in Ethiopia, the Imperial Ethi- 
opian Government cannot envisage the ap- 
plication of such exceptions to other coun- 
tries whose present policies of customs ex- 
emptions are less liberal than those being 
applied by the Government of the United 
States of America.” 

I have the honor to thank Your Excellency 
for this communication of which my Gov- 
ernment has taken due note. 

Lavail myself of this opportunity to renew 
to Your Excellency the assurances of my 
Highest consideration. 

J. Rives CHILDS 


RESOLUTION OF RATIFICATION 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein), That the Senate ad- 
vise and*consent to the ratification of Execu- 
tive F, 82d Congress, 2d session, a treaty of 
amity and economic relations between the 
United States of America and Ethiopia, to- 
gether with two exchanges of notes relating 
thereto, signed at Addis Ababa on Septem- 
ber 7, 1951. 


[seau] 


(Ex. H (82d Cong., 2d sess.) ) 
AGREEMENT SUPPLEMENTING THE TREATY OF 
~ FRIENDSHIP, COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION 

BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
AND THE ITALIAN REPUBLIC 


The United States of America and the 
Italian Republic, desirous of giving added 
encouragement to investments of the one 
céuntry in useful undertakings in the other 
country, and being cognizant of the contri- 
bution which may be made toward this end 
by amplification of the principles of equita- 
ble treatment set forth in the Treaty of 
Friendship, Commerce and Navigation signed 
at Rome on February 2, 1948, have resolved 
to conclude a supplementary Agreement, and 
for that purpose have appointed as their 
Plenipotentiaries, 

The President of the United States of 
America: 

Dean Acheson, Secretary of State of the 
United States of America, and 

The President of the Italian Republic: 

Guiseppe Pella, Minister of the Budget of 
the Italian Republic, 

‘Who, having communicated to each other 
their full powers found to be in due form, 
have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


The nationals, corporations and associa- 
tions of either High Contracting Party shall 
not be subjected to arbitrary or discrimina- 
tory measures within the territories of the 
other High Contracting Party resulting par- 
ticularly in: (a) preventing their effective 
control and management of enterprises 
which they have been permitted to estab- 
lish or acquire therein; or, (b) impairing 
their other legally acquired rights and in- 
terests in such enterprises or in the invest- 
ments which they have made, whether in 
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the form of funds (loans, shares or other- 
wise), materials, equipment, services, proc- 
esses, patents, techniques or otherwise, Each 
High Contracting Party undertakes not to 
discriminate against nationals, corporations 
and associations of the other High Contract- 
ing Party as to their obtaining under nor- 
mal terms the capital, manufacturing proc- 
esses, skills and technology which may be 
needed for economic development. 


ARTICLE II 


With reference to Article T, paragraph 2 
(c), of the said Treaty of Friendship, Com- 
merce and Navigation, laws regarding quali- 
fications for the practice of a profession shall 
not prevent the nationals, corporations and 
associations of either High Contracting 
Party from engaging, or contracting for the 
services of, technical and administrative ex- 
perts for the particular purpose of making, 
exclusively within the enterprise, examina- 
tions, audits and technical investigations for, 
and rendering reports to, such nationals, 
corporations and associations in connection 
with the planning and operation of their 
enterprise, and enterprises in which they 
have a financial interest, within the terri- 
tories of the other High Contracting Party. 


ARTICLE III 


1. Regarding the transferability of capital 
invested by nationals, corporations and as- 
sociations of either High Contracting Party 
in the territories of the other, and the re- 
turns thereon, the High Contracting Parties 
undertake to grant each other the most lib- 
eral treatment practicable. 

2. Each High Contracting Party will per- 
mit the nationals, corporations and assòcia- 
tions of the other High Contracting Party 
to transfer freely, by obtaining exchange in 
the currency of their own country: 

(a) Earnings, whether in the form of sal- 
aries, interest, dividends, commissions, roy- 
alties, payments for technical services, or 
otherwise, and funds for amortization of 
loans and depreciation of direct investments, 
and 


(b) Funds for capital transfers. 


If more than one rate of exchange is in force, 
the rate applicable to transfers referred to 
in the present paragraph shall be a rate 
‘which is specifically approved by the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund for such transac- 
tions or, in the absence of such specifically 
ap roved rate, an effective rate which, inclu- 
sive of any tax or surcharges on exchange 
trans- ers, is just and reasonable. 


ARTICLE Iv 


1. Notwithstanding the provisions of Ar- 
ticle III of the present Agreement, each High 
Contracting Party shal retain the right, in 
periods of foreign exchange stringency, to 
apply: (a) exchange restrictions to the ex- 
tent necessary to assure the availability of 
foreign exchange for payments for goods and 
services essential to the health and welfare of 
its people; (b) exchange restrictions to the 
extent necessary to prevent its monetary re- 
serves from falling to a very low level or to 
effect a moderate increase in very low mone- 
tary reserves; and (c) particular exchange 
restrictions specifically authorized or re- 
quested by the International Monetary Fund. 
In the event that either High Contracting 
Party applies exchange restrictions, it shall 
\.ithin a period of three months make rea- 
scaable and specific provisions for the trans- 
fers referred to in Article III, paragraph 2 
(a), together with such provisions for the 
transfers referred to in Article III, paragraph 
2 (b), as may be feasible, giving considera- 
tion to special needs for other transactions, 
and shall afford the other High Contracting 
Party adequate opportunity for consultation 
at any time regarding such provisions and 
other matters affecting such transfers. 
Such provisions shall be reviewed in consul- 
tation with such other High Contracting 
Party at intervals of not more than twelve 
months. 
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2. The provisions of the present Article, 
rather than those of Article XXIV, para- 
graph 1 (f), of the said Treaty, shall govern 
es to the matters treated in the present 
Agreement. 

ARTICLE V 


In addition, and without prejudice to the 
other provisions of the present Agreement 
or of the said Treaty, there shall be applied 
to the investments made in Italy the regula- 
tions covering the special advantages set 
10 in the fields of taxation, customs and 
tra rtation rates, for the industrializa- 
tion of Southern Italy under Law No. 1598 
of December 14, 1948, and for the develop- 
ment of the Apuanian industrial area and 
the industrial areas of Verona, Gorizia, Tri- 
este, Leghorn, Marghera, Bolzano and other 
area covered by the Italian legislation now 
existing or which may in the future be 
adopted. 

ARTICLE VI 


The clauses of contracts entered into be- 
tween nationals, corporations and associa- 
tions of either High Contracting Party, and 
nationals, corporations and associations of 
the other High Contracting Party, that pro- 
vide for the settlement by arbitration of 
controversies, shall not be deemed unen- 
forceable within the territories of the other 
High Contracting Party merely on the 
grounds that the place designated for the 
arbitration proceedings is outside such ter- 
ritories, or that the nationality of one or 
more of the arbitrators is not that of such 
other High Contracting Party. No award 
duly rendered pursuant to any such contrac- 
tual clause, which is final and enforceable 
under the laws of the place where rendered, 
shall be deemed invalid or denied ef- 
fective means of enforcement within the ter- 
ritories of either High Contracting Party 
merely on the grounds that the place where 
such award was rendered is outside such ter- 
ritories or that the nationality of one or 
more of the arbitrators is not that of such 
High Contracting Party. It is understood 
that nothing herein shall be construed to en- 
title an award to be executed within the 
territories of either High Contracting Party 
until after it has been duly declared enforce- 
able therein. 

ARTICLE VII 


1. The two High Contracting Parties, in 
order to prevent gaps in the social insurance 
protection of their respective nationals who 
at different times accumulate substantial 
periods of coverage under the principal old- 
age and survivors insurance system of one 
High Contracting Party and also under the 
corresponding system of the other High 
Contracting Party, declare their adherence to 
a policy of permitting all such periods to be 
taken into account under either such sys- 
tem in determining the rights of such na- 
tionals and of their families. The High 
Contracting Parties will make the necessary 
arrangements to carry out this policy in ac- 
cordance with the following principles: 

(a) Such periods of coverage shall be com- 
bined only to the extent that they do not 
overlap or duplicate each other, and only 
insofar as both systems provide comparable 
types of benefits. 

(b) In case where an individual’s periods 
of coverage are combined, the amount of 
benefits, if any, payable to him by either 
High Contracting Party shall be determined 
in such a manner as to represent, so far 
as practicable and equitable, that proportion 
of individual’s combined coverage which was 
accumulated under the system of that High 
Contracting Party. 

(c) An individual may elect to have his 
right te benefits and the amount thereof, 
determined without regard to the provisions 
of the present paragraph. 

Such arrangements may provide for the ex- 
tension of the present paragraph to one or 
more special old-age and survivors insur- 
ance syztems of either High Contracting 
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Party, or to permanent or extended disabil- 
ity insurance systems of either High Con- 
tracting Party. 

2. At such time as the Maintenance of 
Migrants’ Pension Rights Convention of 1935 
enters into force with respect to both High 
Contracting Parties, the provisions of that 
Convention shall supersede, to the extent 
that they are inconsistent therewith, para- 
graph 1 of the present Article and arrange- 
ments made thereunder. 

ARTICLE VITI ə 

Each High Contracting Party shall accord 
sympathetic consideration to, and shall af- 
ford adequate opportunity for consultation 
regarding, such questions as the other High 
Contracting Party may raise with respect to 
any matter affecting the operation of the 
present Agreement or of the said Treaty. 


ARTICLE IX 


The present Agreement shall be ratified 
and the ratifications thereof shall be ex- 
changed at Washington as soon as possible. 
It shall enter into force on the day of ex- 
change of ratifications, and shall thereupon 
constitute an integral part of the said Treaty 
o° Friendship, Commerce and Navigation. 

In witness whereof the respective Pleni- 
potentiaries have signed the present Agree- 
ment and have affixed hereunto their seals. 

Done in duplicate, in the English and 
Italian languages, both equally authentic, at 
Washington, this twenty-sixth day of Sep- 
tember, one thousand nine hundred and fifty- 
one. 

For the United States of America: 


DEAN ACHESON [SEAL] 
For the Italian Republic: 
GUISEPPE PELLA [SEAL] 


RESOLUTION OF RATIFICATION AND 
UNDERSTANDING 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein), That the Senate ad- 
vise and consent to the ratification of Ex- 
ecutive H, 82d Congress, 2d session, an agree- 
ment between the United States and Italy, 
signed at Washington on September 26, 1951, 
supplementary to the Treaty of Friendship, 
Commerce, and Navigation between the two 
countries, subject to the understanding that 
the arrangements referred to in Article VII, 
paragraph 1, of the said agreement shall be 
made by the United States only in con- 
formity with provisions of statute, 


(Ex. I (82d Cong., 2d sess.) ) 

TREATY OF FRIENDSHIP, COMMERCE AND NAVI- 
GATION BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA AND THE KINGDOM OF DENMARK 
The United States of America and the 

Kingdom of Denmark, desirous of strength- 

ening the bonds of peace and friendship 

traditionally existing between them and of 
encouraging closer economic and cultural 
relations between their peoples, and being 
cognisant of the contributions which may be 
made toward these ends by arrangements 
encouraging mutually beneficial investments, 
promoting mutually advantageous commer- 
cial intercourse and otherwise establishing 

“mutual rights and privileges, have resolved 

to conclude a Treaty of Friendship, Commerce 

and Navigation, based in general upon the 

Principles of national and of most-favored- 

nation treatment unconditionally accorded, 

and for that purpose have appointed as their 

Plenipotentiaries, 

The President of the United States of 

America; 

His Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary, Mrs. Eugenie Anderson, 

and 
His Majesty the King of Denmark: 

His Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr. Ole 

Bjorn Kraft, 
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Who, having communicated to each other 
their full powers found to be in due form, 
have agreed upon the following Articles: 


ARTICLE I 


Each Party shall at all times accord equi- 
table treatment to the persons, property, 
enterprises and other interests of nationals 
and companies of the other Party. 


ARTICLE II 


1. Nationals of either Party shall be per- 
mitted to enter the territories of the other 
Party and to remain therein: (a) for the pur- 
pose of carrying on trade between the terri- 
tories of the two Parties and for the purpose 
of engaging in related commercial activi- 
ties; and (b) for other purposes subject to 
the laws relating to the entry and sojourn of 
aliens, 

2. Nationals of either Party, within the 
territories of the other Party, shall be per- 
mitted: (a) to travel therein freely, and to 
reside at places of their choice; (b) to en- 
joy liberty of conscience; (c) to hold both 
private and public religious services; (d) to 
gather and to transmit material for dissem- 
ination to the public abroad; and (e) to com- 
municate with other persons inside and out- 
side such territories by mail, telegraph and 
other means open to general public use. 

3. The provisions of the present Article 
shall be subject to the right of either Party 
to apply measures that are necessary to 
maintain public order and necessary to pro- 
tect the public health, morals and safety. 


ARTICLE IIT 


1. Nationals. of either Party within the 
territories of the other Party shall be free 
from unlawful molestations of every kind, 
and shall receive the most constant protec- 
tion and security, in no case less than that 
required by international law. 

2. If, within the territories of either Party, 
a national of the other Party is accused of 
crime and taken into custody, the nearest 
consular representative of his country shall 
on the demand of such national be imme- 
diately notified. Such national shall: (a) 
receive reasonable and humane treatment; 
(b) be formally and immediately informed 
of the accusations against him; (c) be 
brought to trial as promptly as is consistent 
with the proper preparation of his defense; 
and (d) enjoy all means reasonably neces- 
sary to his defense, including the services of 
competent counsel. 


ARTICLE Iv 


1. Nationals of either Party shall be ac- 
corded national treatment in the applica- 
tion of laws and regulations within the ter- 
ritories of the other Party that establish a 
pecuniary compensation on account of dis- 
ease, injury or death arising out of and in 
the course of employment or due to the 
nature of employment, 

2. In addition to the rights and privileges 
provided in paragraph 1 of the present Ar- 
ticle, nationals of either Party shall, within 
the territories of the other Party, be ac- 
corded national treatment in the applica- 
tion of laws and regulations establishing a 
system of compulsory insurance in the case 
of the United States of America and a sys- 
tem of voluntary insurance in the case of 
the Kingdom of Denmark, under which 
benefits are paid without an individual test 
of financial need against loss of wages or 
earnings due to unemployment. 


ARTICLE V 


1, Nationals and companies of either Party 
shall be accorded national treatment and 
most-favored-nation treatment with respect 
to access to the courts of justice and to ad- 
ministrative tribunals and agencies within 
the territories of the other Party, in all de- 
grees of jurisdiction, both in pursuit and in 
defense of their rights. It is understood 
that companies of either Party not engaged 
in either business or nonprofit activities 
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within the territories of the other Party 
shall enjoy such accéss therein without any 
requirement of registration or domestication. 

2. Contracts entered into between nation- 
als and companies of either Party and na- 
tionais and companies of the other Party, 
that provide for the settlement by arbitra-. 
tion of controversies, shall not be deemed 
unenforceable within the territories of such 
other Party merely on the grounds that the 
place designated for the arbitration proceed- 
ings is outside such territories or that the 
nationality of one or more of the arbitrators 
is not that of such other Party. No award 
duly rendered pursuant to any such contract, 
and final and enforceable under the laws of 
the place where rendered, shall be deemed 
invalid or denied effective means of enforce- 
ment within the territories of either Party 
merely on the grounds that the place where 
such award was rendered is outside such ter- 
ritories or that the nationality of one or 
more of the arbitrators is not that of such 
Party. 

ARTICLE VI 

1. Property of nationals and companies of 
either Party shall receive the most constant 
protection and security within the terri- 
tories of the other Party. 

2. The dwellings, offices, warehouses, face 
tories and other premises of nationals and 
companies of either Party located within the 
territories of the other Party shall not be 
subject to unlawful entry or molestation, 
Official searches and examinations of such 
premises and their contents, when necessary, 
shall be made with careful regard for the 
convenience of the occupants and the con- 
duct of business. 

3. Property of nationals and companies of 
either Party shall not be taken within the 
territories of the other Party except for pub- 
lic purposes nor shall it be taken without the 
prompt payment of just compensation, 
Such compensation shall be in an effectively 
realizable form and shall represent the full 
equivalent of the property taken; and ade- 
quate provision shall have been made at or 
prior to the time of taking for the determi- 
nation and payment thereof. 

4. Neither Party shall take unreasonable 
or discriminatory measures that would im- 
pair the legally acquired rights or interests 
within its territories of nationals and com- 
panies of the other Party in the enterprises 
which they have established or in the capi- 
tal, skills, arts or technology which they 


“have supplied. 


5. Nationals and companies of either Party 
shall in no case be accorded, within the ter- 
ritories of the other Party, less than national 
treatment and most-favored-nation treat- 
ment with respect to the matters set forth in 
paragraphs 2 and 3 of the present Article, 
Moreover, enterprises in which nationals and 
companies of either Party have a substantial 
interest shall be accorded, within the ter- 
ritories of the other Party, not less than na- 
tional treatment and most-favored-nation 
treatment in all matters relating to the 
taking of privately owned enterprises into 
public ownership and to the placing of such 
enterprises under public control. ý 

ARTICLE VII 4 

1. Nationals and companies of either Party 
shall be accorded, within the territories of 
the other Party, national treatment with 
respect to engaging in commercial, manu- 
facturing, processing, financial, construction, 
publishing, scientific, educational, religious, 
and philanthropic activities. 

2. Nationals and companies of either Party 
shall further be accorded, within the terri- 
tories of the other Party, most-favored-na- 
tion treatment with respect to: 

(a) the activities listed in paragraph 1 of 
the present Article; 

-(b) exploring for and exploiting mineral 
deposits; 

(c) engaging in fields of economic and cul- 
tural activity in addition to those listed in 
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paragraph 1 of the present Article or in sub- 
paragraph (b) of the present paragraph; 

(d) organizing, participating in and op- 
erating companies of such other Party. 

8. With respect to professional activities, 
nationals of either Party shall be accorded 

_ national treatment within the territories of 
the other Party, except as to professions 
which, because they involve the performance 
of functions in a public capacity or in the 
interest of public health and safety, are state- 
licensed and reserved by statute exclusively 
to citizens of the country. 

4. Nationals and companies of either Party 
shall be permitted to engage, within the ter- 
ritories of the other Party, accountants and 
other technical experts, executive personnel, 
attorneys, agents and other specialized em- 
ployees of their choice, regardless of nation- 
ality. Moreover, such nationals and com- 
panies shall be permitted to engage account- 
ants and other technical experts regardless 
of the extent to which they may haye quali- 
fied for the practice of a profession within 
the territories of such other Party, for the 
particular purpose of making examinations, 
audits and technical investigations for, and 
rendering reports to, such nationals and com- 
panies in connection with the planning and 
operation of their enterprises, and enter- 
prises in which they have a financial inter- 
est, within such territories. 


ARTICLE VII 


1. Nationals and companies of either Party 
shall be accorded within the territories of 
the other Party the right to constitute com- 
panies for engaging in commercial, manu- 
‘facturing, processing, financial, construction, 
mining, publishing, scientific, educational, 
religious and philanthropic activities, and to 
control and manage enterprises which they 
have been permitted to establish or acquire 
within such territories for the foregoing and 
other purposes. 

2. Companies, controlled by nationals and 
companies of either Party and constituted 
under the applicable laws and regulations 
within the territories of the other Party for 
engaging in the activities listed in paragraph 
1 of the present Article, shall be accorded 
national treatment therein with respect to 
such activities. 

ARTICLE IX 


1. Nationals and companies of either Party 
shall be accorded national treatment within 
the territories of the other Party with re- 
spect to acquiring all kinds of movable prop- 
erty by testate or intestate succession or 
through judicial process and all kinds of im- 
movable property by testate or intestate suc- 
cession, 

2. Nationals and companies of either Party 

shall be accorded national treatment within 
the territories of the other Party with re- 
spect to acquiring, by purchase, lease or other- 
wise, and with respect to owning movable 
property of all Kinds, both tangibie and in- 
tangible, subject to the right of such other 
Party to limit or prohibit, in a manner that 
does. not impair rights and privileges se- 
cured by Article VIII, paragraph 1, or by other 
provisions of the present Treaty, alien own- 
ership of particular materials that are dan- 
gerous from the standpoint of public safety 
and alien ownership of interests in enter- 
prises carrying on particular types of activi- 
tles. 


3. Nationals and companies of either Party 
shall be accorded, with respect to acquiring 
immovable property within the territories 
of the other Party, the treatment generally 
: to foreigners under the laws of the 
place where the property is situated; and 
they shall be permitted to maintain tenure 


to the exercise of rights and privileges se- 
cured by Article VII or by other provisions of 
the present Treaty, in conformity with the 
applicable laws and regulations. 
4. Nationals and companies of either Party 
may be required, within the territories of the 
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other Party, to dispose of property they 
may have acquired: 

(a) in the case of movable property, if the 
alien ownership thereof is limited or prohib- 
ited pursuant to paragraph 2 of the present 
Article; 

(b) in the case of immovable property, if 
the property is held for purposes other than 
pestis referred to in paragraph 3 of the present 
Article. 


Conditions or requirements shall not be im- 
posed upon such disposition that would pre- 
vent the realization of full and just value. 
Particularly, a term of at least five years shall 
be allowed in which to effect such disposition. 

5. Nationals and companies of either Party 
shall be accorded national treatment within 
the territories of the other Party with respect 
to disposing of property of all kinds, subject 
to the provisions of paragraph 4 of the pres- 
ent Article. 

ARTICLE X 


Nationals and companies of either Party 
shall be accorded, within the territories of 
the other Party, national treatment and most- 
favored-nation treatment with respect to ob- 
taining and maintaining patents of inven- 
tion, and with respect to rights in trade 
marks, trade names, trade labels and indus- 
trial property of all kinds. 


ARTICLE XI 


1. Nationals of either Party residing with- 
in the territories of the other Party, and na- 
tionals and companies of either Party en- 
gaged in trade or other gainful pursuit or in 
scientific, educational, religious or philan- 
thropic activities within the territories of 
the other Party, shall not be subject to the 
payment of taxes, fees or charges imposed 
upon or applied to income, capital, transac- 
tions, activities or any other object, or to re- 
quirements with respect to the levy and 
collection thereof, within the territories of 
such other Party, more burdensome than 
those borne by nationals and companies of 
such other Party. 

2. With respect to nationals of either Party 
who are neither resident nor engaged in 
trade or other gainful pursuit within the 
territories of the other Party, and with re- 
spect to companies of either Party which 
are not engaged in trade or other gainful 
pursuit within the territories of the other 
Party, it shall be the aim of such other 
Party to apply in general the principle set 
forth in paragraph 1 of the present Article. 

3. Nationals and companies of either Party 
shall in no case be subject, within the terri- 
tories of the other Party, to the payment of 
taxes, fees or charges imposed upon or ap- 
plied to income, capital, transactions, activ- 
ities or any other object, or to requirements 
with respect to the levy and collection there- 
of, more burdensome than those borne by 
nationals, residents and companies of any 
third country. 

4. In the case of companies of either Party 
engaged in trade or other gainful pursuit 
within the territories of the other Party, and 
in the case of nationals of either Party en- 
gaged in trade or other gainful pursuit with- 
in the territories of the other Party but not 
resident therein, such other Party shall not 
impose or apply any tax, fee or charge upon 
any income, capital or other basis in excess 
of that reasonably allocable or apportion- 
able to its, territories, nor grant deductions 
and exemptions less than those reasonably 
allocable or apportionable to its territories. 
A comparable rule shall apply also in the 
case of companies organized and operated 
exclusively for scientific, educational, rè- 


‘ligious or philanthropic purposes. 
of immovable property necessary and proper - 


5. Notwithstanding the provisions of the 
present Article, each Party may: (a) accord 
specific advantages as to taxes, fees and 
charges to nationals, residents and com- 
panies of third countries on the basis of re- 
ciprocity, if such advantages are similarly 
extended to nationals, residents and com- 
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-panies of the other Party; (b) accord to na- 
tionals, residents and companies of a third 
country special advantages by virtue of an 
agreement with such country for the avoid- 
ance of double taxation or the mutual pro- 
tection of revenue; and (c) accord to its 
own nationals and to residents of contig- 
uous countries more favorable exemptions 
of a personal nature with respect to income 
taxes and inheritance taxes than are ac- 
corded to other nonresident persons. 


ARTICLE XII 


1. Nationals and companies of either Party 
shall-be accorded by the other Party national 
treatment and most-favored- nation treat- 
ment with respect to payments, remittances 
and transfers of funds or financial instru- 
ments, between the territories of the two 
Parties as well as between the territories of 
such other Party and of any third country. 

2. Neither Party shall impose exchange re- 
strictions as defined in paragraph 5 of the 
present Article except to the extent neces- 
sary to assure the availability of foreign 
exchange for payments for goods and serv- 
ices essential to the health and welfare of 
its people and to prevent its monetary re- 
serves from falling to a very low level or 
to effect a reasonable increase in very low 
monetary reserves. It is understood that the 
provisions of the present Article do not alter 
the obligations either party may have to 
the International Monetary Fund or pre- 
“clude imposition of particular restrictions 
whenever the Fund specifically authorizes or 
requests a Party to impose such particular 
restrictions. 

3. If either Party imposes exchange re- 
strictions in accordance with paragraph 2 
above, that Party shall make provisions at 
the earliest possible date and to such an ex- 
tent as may be practicable for the withdrawal 
of: (a) the compensation referred to in 
Article VI, paragraph 3, of the present Treaty, 
(b) earnings, whether in the form of salaries, 
interest, dividends, commissions, royalties, 
payments for technical services, or otherwise, 
and (e) amounts for amortization of loans, 
amounts originating from depreciation of 
direct investments, and capital transfers; 
however, transfers dealt with under (c) 
shall be considered in the light of special 
needs for other transfers. If more than 
one rate of exchange is in force, the rate ap- 
plicable to such withdrawals shall be a rate 
which is specifically approved by the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund for such transactions 
or, in the absence of a rate so approved, an 
effective rate which, inclusive of any taxes or 
surcharges on exchange transfers, is just and 
reasonable. 

4. Exchange restrictions shall not be im- 
posed by either Party in a manner unneces- 
sarily detrimental or arbitrarily discrimina- 
tory to the claims, investments, transport, 
trade, and other interests of the nationals 
and companies of the other Party, nor to the 
competitive position thereof. Each Party 
shall afford the other Party adequate oppor- 
tunity for exchanging views at any We re- 
garding problems that might arise from the 
application of the present Article. 

5. The term “exchange restrictions” as used 
in the present Article includes all restric- 
tions, regulations, charges, taxes or other 
requirements imposed by either Party which 
burden or interfere with payments, remite 
tances, or transfers of funds or of financial 

‘instruments between the territories of the 
two Parties. 
ARTICLE XII 


Commercial travelers representing nation- 
-als and companies of either Party engaged 
in business within the territories thereof 
“shall, upon their entry into and departure 
from the territories of the other Party and 
during their sojourn therein, be accorded 
most-favored-nation treatment in respect of 
“the customs and other matters, including, 
subject to the exceptions in Article XI, para- 
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graph 5, taxes and charges applicable to 
them, their samples and the taking of orders. 
ARTICLE XIV 

1. Each Party shall accord most-favored- 
nation treatment to products of the other 
Party, from whatever place and by whatever 
type of carrier arriving, and to articles des- 
tined for exportation to the territories of 
such other Party, by whatever route and by 
whatever type of carrier, in all matters re- 
lating to customs duties and other charges, 
and with respect to all other regulations, 
requirements and formalities imposed on or 
in connection with imports and exports. 

2. Neither Party shall impose any prohibi- 
tion or restriction on the importation of any 
product of the other Party, or on the ex- 
portation of any article to the territories of 
the other Party, that; 

(a) if imposed on sanitary or other cus- 
tomary grounds of a non-commercial nature 
or in the interest of preventing deceptive or 
unfair practices, arbitrarily discriminates in 
favor of the importation of the like product 
of, or the exportation of the like article to, 
any third country; 

(b) if imposed on other grounds, does not 
apply equally to the importation of the like 
product of, or the exportation of the like ar- 
ticle to, any third country: or 

(c) if a quantitative regulation involving 
Allotment to any third country with respect 
to an article in which such other Party has 
an important interest, fails to afford to the 
commerce of such other Party a share pro- 
portionate to the amount by quantity or 
value supplied by or to such other Party dur- 
ing a previous representative period, due 
consideration being given to any special fac- 
tors affecting the trade in the article. 

8. Nationals and companies of either Par- 
ty shall be accorded national treatment and 
most-favored-nation treatment by the other 
Party with respect to all matters relating to 
importation and exportation. 

4. As used in the present Treaty the term 
“products of” means “articles the growth, 
produce or manufacture of”. The provisions 
of the present Article shall not apply to ad- 
vantages accorded by either Party: 

(a) to products of its national fisheries; 

(b) to adjacent countries in order to fa- 
ciliate frontier traffic; or 

(c) by virtue of a customs union or free 
trade area of which either Party may become 
a member, after having Informed the other 
-Party of its plans and having afforded it op- 
portunity to express its views thereon, 


ARTICLE XV 


1. Each Party shall promptly publish laws, 
regulations and administrative rulings of 
general application pertaining to rates of 
duty, taxes or other charges, to the classifica- 
tion of articles for customs purposes, and to 
requirements or restrictions on imports and 
exports or the transfer of payments therefor, 
or affecting their sale, distribution or use; 
and shall administer such laws, regulations 
and rulings in a uniform, impartial and rea- 
sonable manner. As a general practice; new 
administrative requirements affecting im- 
ports, with the exception of requirements 
imposed on sanitary grounds or for reasons 
of public safety, shall not go into effect be- 

tore the expiration of 30 days after publica- 
tion, or alternatively, shall not apply to ar- 
ticles.en route at time of publication. 

2. Each Party shall provide an appeals 
procedure under which nationals and com- 
panies of the other Party, and importers of 
products of such other Party, shall be able 
to obtain prompt and impartial review and 
correction of administrative action relating 
to customs matters, including the imposition 
of fines and penalties, confiscations, and rul- 
ings. on questions of customs classification 
and valuation by the administrative authori- 
ties. Penalties imposed for infractions of 
the customs and shipping laws and regula- 
tions shall be merely nominal in cases re- 
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sulting from clerical errors or when good 
faith can be demonstrated, 


ARTICLE XVI 


1. Products of either Party shall be ac- 
corded, within the territories of the other 
Party, national treatment and most-favored- 
nation treatment in all matters affecting in- 
ternal taxation, sale, distribution, storage 
and use. 

2. Articles produced by nationals and com- 
panies of either Party within the territories 
of the other Party, or by companies of the 
latter Party controlled by such nationals and 
companies, shall be accorded therein treat- 
ment no less favorable than that accorded 
to like articles of national origin by what- 
ever person or company produced, in all mat- 
ters affecting exportation, taxation, sale, dis- 
tribution, storage and use. 


ARTICLE XVII 


1. Each Party undertakes (a) that enter- 
prises owned or controlled by its Govern- 
ment, and that monopolies or agencies 
granted exclusive or special privileges with- 
in its territories, shall make their purchases 
and sales involving either imports or ex- 
ports affecting the commerce of the other 
Party solely in accordance with commercial 
considerations including price, quality, avail- 
ability, marketability, transportation and 
other conditions of purchase or sale; and (b) 
that the nationals companies and commerce 
of such other Party shall be afforded ade- 
quate opportunity, in accordance with cus- 
tomary business practice, to compete for 
participation in such purchases and sales. 

2. Each Party shall accord to the nationals, 
companies and commerce of the other Party 
fair and equitable treatment, as compared 
with that accorded to the nationals, com- 
panies and commerce of any third country, 
with respect to: (a) the governmental pur- 
chase of supplies, (b) the awarding of con- 
cessions and other government contracts, 
and (c) the sale of any service sold by the 
Government or by any monopoly or agency 
granted exclusive or special privileges, 


ARTICLE XVIII 


1. The two Parties agree that business 
practices which restrain competition, limit 
access to markets or foster monopolistic con- 
trol, and which are engaged in or made 
effective by one or more private or public 
commercial enterprises or by combination, 
agreement or other arrangement among such 
enterprises may have harmful effects upon 
commerce between their respective terri- 
tories. Accordingly, each Party agrees upon 
the request of the other Party to consult 
with respect to any such practices and to take 
such measures as it deems appropriate with 
a view to eliminating such harmful effects. 

2. The Parties recognize that conditions 
of competitive equality should be maintained 
in situations in which publicly owned or 
controlled tracing or manufacturing enter- 
prises of either Party engage in competition, 
within the territories thereof, with privately 
owned and controlled enterprises of na- 
tionals and companies of the other Party. 
Accordingly, such private enterprise shall, in 
such situations, be entitled to the benefit of 
any special advantages of an economic na- 
ture accorded such public enterprises, 
whether in the nature of subsidies, tax ex- 
emptions or otherwise. The foregoing rule 
shall not apply, however, to special advan- 
tages given in connection with: (a) manu- 
facturing goods for government use, or sup- 
plying goods and services to the government 
for government use; or (b) supplying, at 
prices substantially below competitive prices, 
the needs of particular population groups for 


„essential goods and services not otherwise 


practically obtainable by such groups. 

3. No enterprise of either Party, including 
corporations, associations, and government 
agencies and instrumentalities, which is pub- 
licly owned or controlled shall, if it engages 
in commercial, manufacturing, processing, 
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shipping or other business activities within 
the territories of the other Party, claim or 
enjoy, either for itself or for its property, 
immunity therein from taxation, suit, execu- 
tion of judgment or other liability to which 
privately owned and controlled enterprises 
are subject therein. 


ARTICLE XIX 


1. Between the territories of the two 
Parties there shall be freedom of commerce 
and navigation. 

2. Vessels under the flag of either Party, 
and carrying the papers required by its law 
in proof of nationality, shall be deemed to be 
vessels of that Party both on the high seas 
and within the ports, places and waters of 
the other Party. 

3. Vessels of either Party shall have liberty, 
on equal terms with vessels of the other 
Party and on equal terms with vessels of any 
third country, to come with their cargoes to 
all ports, places and waters of such other 
Party open to foreign commerce and naviga- 
tion. Such vessels and cargoes shall in all 
respects be accorded national treatment and 
most-favored-nation treatment within the 
ports, places and waters of such other Party; 
but each Party may reserve exclusive rights 
and privileges to its own vessels with respect 
to the coasting trade, inland navigation and 
national fisheries. 

4. Vessels of either Party shall be accorded 
national treatment and most-favored-nation 
treatment by the other Party with respect to 
the right to carry all articles that may be 
carried by vessel to or from the territories 
of such other Party; and such articles shall 
be accorded treatment no less favorable than 
that accorded like articles carried in vessels 
of such other Party, with respect to: (a) du- 
ties and charges of all kinds, (b) the admin- 
istration of the customs, and (c) bounties, 
drawbacks and other privileges of this nature, 

5. Vessels of either Party that are in dis- 
tress shall be permitted to take refuge in the 
nearest port or haven of the other Party, and 
shall receive friendly treatment and assist- 
ance. 

6. The term “vessels”, as used herein, 
means all types of vessels, whether privately 
owned or operated, or publicly owned or 
operated; but this term does not, except with 
reference to paragraph 2 and paragraph 5 of 
the present Article, include fishing vessels or 
vessels of war. 

ARTICLE XX 


There shall be freedom of transit through 
the territories of each Party by the routes 
most convenient for international transit: 

(a) for nationals of the other Party, to- 
gether with their baggage; 

(b) for other persons, together with their 
baggage, en route to or from the territories 
of such other Party; and 

(c) for articles en route to or from the 
territories of such other Party. 


Such persons and articles in transit shall be 
exempt from customs duties, from duties 
imposed by reason of transit, and from un- 
reasonable charges and requirements; and 
shall be free from unnecessary delays and 
restrictions. They shall, however, be subject 
to measures referred to in Article II, para- 
graph 3, and to nondiscriminatory regula- 
tions necessary to prevent abuse of the 
transit privilege. 
ARTICLE XXI 

1. The present Treaty shall not preclude 
the application of measures: a 

(a) regulating the importation or exporta- 
tion of gold or silver; 

(b) relating to fissionable materials, to 
radioactive by-products of the utilization or 
processing thereof or to materials that are 
the source of fissionable materials; 

(c) regulating the production of or traffic 
in arms, ammunition and implements of war, 
or traffic in other materials carried on directly 
or indirectly for the purpose of supplying a 
military establishment; 
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` (d) necessary to fulfill the obligations of 
a Party for the maintenance or restoration 
of international peace and security, or neces- 
sary to protect its essential security inter- 
ests; and 

(e) denying to any company in the own- 
ership or direction of which nationals of any 
third country or countries have directly or 
indirectly a controlling interest, the advan- 
tages of the present Treaty, except with re- 
spect to recognition of juridical status and 
with respect to access to courts. 

2. The most-favored-nation provisions of 
the present Treaty relating to the treatment 
of goods shall not apply to advantages ac- 
corded by the United States of America or 
its territories and possessions to one another, 
to the Republic of Cuba, to the Republic of 
the Philippines, to the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands or to the Panama Canal Zone. 

3. The provisions of the present Treaty 
shall not preclude action by either Party 
which is required or specifically permitted 
by the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade during such time as such Party is a 
contracting Party to the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade. In case a Party is not 
a contracting Party to the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade it shall nevertheless 
have the right to depart from the provisions 
of the present treaty to the extent necessi- 
tated by its international balance of pay- 
ments position, in a manner contemplated 
by said agreement as nearly as may be prac- 
ticable, and subject to the principle set forth 
therein that such departures shall be con- 
formable with a policy designed to promote 
the maximum development of nondiscrimi- 
natory foreign trade and to expedite the 
attainment both of a balance of payments 
position and of reserves of foreign exchange 
which will obviate the necessity of such 
departures. The most-favored-nation pro- 
vision of the present Treaty shall not apply 
to special advantages accorded by virtue of 
the aforesaid agreement. 

4. The present Treaty does not accord any 
Tights to engage in political activities. 

5. Nationals of either Party admitted into 
the territories of the other Party for limited 
purposes shall not enjoy rights to engage 
in gainful occupations in contravention of 
limitations expressly imposed, according to 
law, as a condition of their admittance, 


ARTICLE XXII 


1. The term “national treatment” means 
treatment accorded within the territories of a 
Party upon terms no less favorable than the 
treatment accorded therein, in like situa- 
tions, to nationals, companies, products, ves- 
sels or other objects, as the case may be, of 
such Party. 

2. The term “most-favored-nation treat- 
ment” means treatment accorded within the 
territories of a Party upon terms no less fa- 
vorable than the treatment accorded therein, 
in like situations, to nationals, companies, 
products, vessels or other objects, as the case 
may be, of any third country. 

3. As used in the present Treaty, the term 
“companies” means corporations, partner- 
ships, companies and other associations, 
whether or not with limited lability and 
whether or not for pecuniary profit. Com- 
panies constituted under the applicable laws 
and regulations within the territories of 
either Party shall be deemed companies 
thereof and shall have their juridical status 
Pi at within the territories of the other 

arty. 

4. National treatment accorded under the 
provisions of the present Treaty to companies 
of the Kingdom of Denmark shall, in any 
State, Territory or possession of the United 
States of America, be the treatment accord- 
ed therein to companies created or organized 
in other State, Territories and possessions of 
the United States of America. 


ARTICLE XXIII 


The territories to which the present Treaty 
extends shall comprise all areas of land and 
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water under the soverignty or authority of 
each of the Parties, other than Greenland, 
the Panama Canal Zone and the Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands. 

ARTICLE XXIV 

1. Each Party shall accord sympathetic 
consideration to, and shall afford adequate 
opportunity for consultation regarding, such 
representations as the other Party may make 
with respect to any matter affecting the op- 
eration of the present Treaty. 

2. Any dispute between the Parties as to 
the interpretation or application of the 
present Treaty, not satisfactorily adjusted by 
diplomacy, shall be submitted to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice, unless the Parties 
agree to settlement by some other pacific 
means, 

ARTICLE XXV 


The present Treaty shall replace the con- 
vention of friendship, commerce and naviga- 
tion signed April 26, 1826, except Articles 8, 
9, and 10 thereof, which shall remain in force 
until replaced by a consular convention be- 
tween the two Parties or until one year after 
either Party shall have given to the other 
Party written notice of termination of the 
aforesaid Articles. 


ARTICLE XXVI 


1. The present Treaty shall be ratified, and 
the ratifications thereof shall be exchanged 
at Washington as soon as possible. 

2. The present Treaty shall enter into force 
one month after the day of exchange of rati- 
fications. It shall remain in force for ten 
years and shall continue in force thereafter 
until terminated as provided herein. 

3. Either Party may, by giving one year’s 
written notice to the other Party, terminate 
the present Treaty at the end of the initial 
ten-year period or at any time thereafter. 

In witness whereof the respective Pleni- 
potentiaries have signed the present Treaty 
and have affixed hereunto their seals. 

Done in duplicate, in the English and 
Danish languages, both equally authentic, at 
Copenhagen, this first day of October, one 
thousand nine hundred and fifty-one, 

[SEAL] EUGENIE ANDERSON 

[SEAL] OLE BRN KRAFT 


PROTOCOL 


At the time of signing the Treaty of 
Friendship, Commerce and Navigation be- 
tween the United States of America and the 
Kingdom of Denmark the undersigned Pleni- 
potentiaries, duly authorized by their respec- 
tive governments, have further agreed on the 
following provisions, which shall be consid- 
ered integral parts of the aforesaid Treaty: 

1. The term “access” as used in Article V, 
paragraph 1, comprehends, among other 
things, access to free legal aid and right to 
exemption from providing security for costs 
and judgment. 

2. The provisions of Article VI, paragraph 
8, providing for the payment of compensa- 
tion shall extend to interests held directly 
or indirectly by nationals and companies of 
either Party in property which is taken with- 
in the territories of the other Party. 

3. The provisions of Article VII, paragraph 
1, shall not be construed to affect the policy 
of Denmark of requiring that aliens may 
not be employed in Denmark unless the ap- 
propriate permits have been granted. How- 
ever, in keeping with the terms of that para- 
graph, the regulations governing employment 
shall be applied in a liberal fashion. 

4. Notwithstanding the provisions of Arti- 
cle VII, paragraph 1, a Party may require 
companies desiring to engage in retail trade, 
within its territories, to be organized pur- 
suant to Article VIII, paragraph 1. 

5. The term “mineral”, as used in Article 
VII, paragraph 2 (b), refers to petroleum as 
well as to other mineral substances. 

6. The term “financial” in Article VII, par- 
agraph 1, and Article VIII, paragraph 1, in- 
cludes banking activity. Such activity in 
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Denmark fs the activity, and that alone, 
which can be conducted pursuant to and 
under observance of the provisions in the 
Danish banking legislation, Applications 
concerning permission to establish branches 
of American banKs in Denmark for the con- 
duct of banking activity as defined above will 
be given favorable consideration. 

In the United States of America permis- 
sion to initiate a banking business as defined 
by the applicable State and Federal laws shall 
be dependent on the provisions of such laws. 

7. Article XII, paragraph 2, shall not be 
construed to prevent a Party from exercising 
necessary regulation over the inflow of capi- 
tal pursuant to article VI, section 3 of the 
Articles of Agreement of the International 
Monetary Fund, provided that such regula- 
tion shall not as a general rule be exercised 
in a manner which impairs paragraphs 1 and 
2 of article VII, paragraph 1 of Article VIII, 
or the provisions of other Articles of the 
Treaty. 

8. The provisions of Article XVII, para- 
graph 2 (b) and (c), and of Article XIX, 
paragraph 4, shall not apply to postal 
services. 

9. The provisions of Article XXI, paragraph 
2, shall apply in the case of Puerto Rico re- 
gardless of any change that may take place 
in its political status. 

10. Article XXIII does not apply to terri- 
tories under the authority of either Party 
solely as a military base or by reason of 
temporary military occupation. 

11. Notwithstanding Article XXIII, the 
provisions of Article XIV, paragraphs 1 and 2, 
and of Article XVII, shall, subject to the res- 
ervations and exceptions pertinent thereto, 
extend to Greenland. 

In witness whereof the respective Pleni- 
potentiaries have signed this Protocol and 
have affixed hereunto their seals. 

Done in duplicate, in the English and 
Danish languages, both equally authentic, 
at Copenhagen, this first day of October, 
one thousand nine hundred and fifty-one. 

[seat] EUGENIE ANDERSON 

[sear] OLE BJØRN KRAFT 


MUTES OF INTERPRETATION CONCERNING 
Treaty OF FRIENDSHIP, COMMERCE AND 
NAVIGATION BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA AND THE KINGDOM or DENMARK 
SIGNED AT COPENHAGEN, OCTOBER 1, 1951. 


The following notes record the common 
understanding of the representatives of the 
United States of America and the Kingdom 
of Denmark with regard to certain questions 
of interpretation that arose during the course 
of negotiating the provisions of the Treaty of 
Friendship, Commerce and Navigation be- 
tween the two countries signed this day: 

Ad Articles VII and VIII: 

The word “commercial” as used in Article 
VII, paragraph 1, and Article VIII, paragraph 
1, and the word “professional” as used in 
Article VII, paragraph 1, do not extend to 
the fields of navigation and aviation. The 
word “commercial” relates primarily but not 
exclusively to the buying and selling of goods 
and activities incidental thereto, 

Ad Article VII, paragraph 1: 

It is understood that either Party may, 
consistently with the terms and intent of the 
Treaty, apply special requirements to alien 
insurance companies with a view of assuring 
that such companies maintain standards of 
accountability and solvency comparable to 
those required of like domestic. companies, 
so long as such requirements do not have the 
effect of discrimination in substance against 
such alien companies, 

Ad Article VIII, paragraph 1: 

It is understood that either Party may 
consistently with the terms of this paragraph, 
maintain special requirements with respect to 
the residence or nationality of the founders, 
members of the boards of directors, and 
managing directors of companies constituted 
under its laws. 
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Ad Article XI: 

Nothing in this Treaty shall be construed 
to supersede any provisions of the conven- 
tion between the United States of America 
and the Kingdom of Denmark for the avoid- 
ance of double taxation and the prevention 
of fiscal evasion with respect to taxes on 
income, signed May 6th, 1948. 

Ad Article XIV, paragraph 4: 

It shall be sufficient for the purposes of 
subparagraph (c) if the information and 
views mentioned therein are imparted in the 
course of appropriate multilateral discussions 
(as pursuant to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade) in which both Parties 
participate. 

Ad Article XIX, paragraph 2: 

The word “fiag” in Article XIX, paragraph 
2, shall also comprise a reference to the 
Faroese flag. 

Ad paragraph 6 of the Protocol: 

The provisions of paragraph 6 of the Pro- 
tocol do not imply discriminatory measures 
against duly authorized banking enterprises. 

E. A. O. B. K. 


RESOLUTION OF RATIFICATION AND RESERVATION 


Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein), That the Senate ad- 
vise and consent to the ratification of Execu- 
tive I, 82d Congress, 2d session, a treaty of 
friendship, commerce, and navigation be- 
tween the United States of America and 
the Kingdom of Denmark, together with a 
protocol relating thereto, signed at Copen- 
hagen on October 1, 1951, subject to the fol- 
lowing reservation, which shall be agreed to 
by the other high contracting party before 
yatifications are exchanged: 

“Article VII, paragraph 3, shall not extend 
to professions which, because they involve 
the performance of functions in a public 
capacity or in the interest of public health 
and safety, are state-licensed and reserved 
by statute or constitution exclusively to citi- 
zens of the country, and no most-favored- 
nation clause in the said treaty shall apply 
to such professions.” 


(Ex. J (82d Cong., 2d sess.)) 
‘TREATY OF FRIENDSHIP, COMMERCE AND Navi- 
GATION BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA AND THE KINGDOM OF GREECE 


The United States of America and the 
Kingdom of Greece, desirous of strengthen- 
ing the bonds of peace and friendship tradi- 
tionally existing between them and of pro- 
moting their economic development and the 
general welfare of their peoples, and being 
cognizant of the contributions which may 
be made toward these ends by arrangements 
which facilitate and encourage, on bases 
mutually advantageous, the flow of invest- 
ment capital and of technology and the fur- 
the development of productive enterprise 
and commercial intercourse, have resolved to 
conclude a Treaty of Friendship, Commerce 
and Navigation, based in general upon the 
principles of national and of unconditional 
most-favored-nation treatment reciprocally 
accorded, and for that purpose have ap- 
pointed as their Plenipotentiaries, 

The President of the United States of 
America: 

The Honorable John E. Peurifoy, Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to Greece, 
and 

His Majesty the King of the Hellenes: 

His Excellency Sophocles Venizelos, Prime 
Minister and Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
who having communicated to each other 
their full powers found in good and due form, 
have agreed upon the following articles: 

ARTICLE I 


Each Party shall at all times accord equita- 
ble treatment to the persons, property, en- 
terprises and other interests of nationals and 
companies of the other Party. 
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ARTICLE NH 


1. Nationals of either Party shall be per- 
mitted freely to enter the territories of the 
other Party, to travel therein, to reside there- 
in at places of their choice, and to depart 
therefrom. 

2. There shall be freedom of transit 
through the territories of each Party by the 
routes most convenient for international 
transit: 

(a) for nationals of the other Party to- 
gether with their baggage; and 

(b) for articles en route to or from the 

territories of such other Party. 
Such persons and articles in transit shall be 
exempt from transit, customs and other du- 
ties, and from unreasonable charges and re- 
quirements; and shall be free from unneces- 
sary delays and restrictions. They shall, 
however, be subject to non-discriminatory 
regulations necessary to prevent abuse of the 
transit privilege. 

3. Nationals of either Party shall be per- 
mitted to enter and remain in the territories 
of the other Party in order to carry on trade 
between the territories of the two Parties 
and commercial activities related thereto, 
‘upon terms as favorable as those accorded 
to nationals of any third country who are 
permitted entry for the of carrying 
on trade between the territories of such other 
Party and of such third country. 

4. Each Party reserves the right to exclude 
or expel aliens, and to refuse transit to 
articles, on grounds relating to public order, 
morals, health and safety, and to exercise 
reasonable surveillance over the movement 
and sojourn of aliens within its territories. 
Moreover, paragraph 1 of the present Article 
shall be subject to the immigration laws of 
each Party. 

ARTICLE IT 


1. Nationals of either Party shall, within 
the territories of the other Party, enjoy lib- 
erty of conscience and shall be permitted 
freely to hold religious ceremonies under the 
protection of the law. . 

2. They shall also be permitted to collect 
and transmit informational material for dis- 
semination to the public abroad and to com- 
municate with other persons located either 
within or outside the territory of the other 
Party, by mail, telegraph or any other means 
open to general public use. 

3. The provisions of the present Article 
shall be subject to the right of either Party 
to apply measures that are necessary to main- 
tain public order and to protect the public 
health, morals and safety. 


ARTICLE Iv 


1. Nationals of either Party within the ter- 
ritories of the other Party shall be free from 
unlawful molestations of every kind, and 
shall receive the most constant protection 
and security. 

2. If, within the territories of either Party, 
a national of the other Party is accused of 
crime and is taken into custody, he shall: 
(a) receive reasonable and humane treat- 
ment; (b) be formally and immediately in- 
formed of the accusations against him; (c) 
be brought to trial as promptly as is con- 
sistent with the proper preparation of his 
defense; and (d) enjoy all means reasonably 
necessary to his defense, including the serv- 
ices of competent counsel, 

ARTICLE V 

The dwellings, offices, warehouses, factories 
and other premises of nationals and compa- 
nies of either Party located within the terri- 
tories of the other Party shall not be sub- 
ject to unlawful entry or molestation. Offi- 
cial searches and examinations of their con- 
tents, when necessary, shall be conducted 
with due regard to the convenience of the 
occupants and the conduct of their business, 

ARTICLE VI 


1. Nationals and companies of either Party 
shall be accorded national treatment and 
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most-favyored-nation treatment with respect 
to access to the courts of justice and to ad- 
ministrative tribunals and agencies within 
the territories of the other Party, in all de- 
grees of jurisdiction, both in pursuit and in 
defense of theirrights. It is understood that 
companies of either Party not engaged in ac- 
tivities within the territories of the other 
Party shall enjoy such access therein without 
any requirement of registration or domesti- 
cation, 

2. Contracts entered into between nation- 
als and companies of either Party and na- 
tionals and companies of the other Party, 
that provide for the settlement by arbitra- 
tion of controversies, shall not be deemed 
unenforceable within the territories of such 
other Party merely on the grounds that the 
place designated for the arbitration proceed- 
ings is outside such territories or that the 
nationality of one or more of the arbitrators 
is not that of such other Party. Awards duly 
rendered pursuant to any such contracts, 
which are final and enforceable under the 
laws of the place where rendered, shall be 
deemed conclusive in enforcement proceed- 
ings brought before the courts of competent 
jurisdiction of either Party, and shall be en- 
titled to be declared enforceable by such 
courts, except where found contrary to pub- 
lic policy. When so declared, such awards 
shall be entitled to privileges and measures 
of enforcement appertaining to awards ren- 
dered locally. It is understood, however, 
that awards rendered outside the United 
States of America shall be entitled in any 
court in any State thereof only to the same 
measure of recognition as awards rendered 
in other States thereof. 


ARTICLE VII 


1. Property of nationals and companies of 
either Party shall receive the most constant 
protection and security within the territories 
of the other Party. ; 

2. With respect to the provisions of the 
preceding paragraph, nationals and com- 
panies of either Party shall be accorded, 
within the territories of the other Party, na- 
tional treatment and shall in any case enjoy 
treatment no less favorable than that ac- 
corded to the nationals and companies of the 
most-favored nation. 

3. Property of nationals and companies of 
either Party shall not be taken within the 
territories of the other Party except for pub- 
lic benefit, nor shall it be taken without the 
prompt payment of just compensation. 
Such compensation shall be in an effectively 
realizable form and shall represent the full 
equivalent of the property taken; and ade- 
quate provision shall have been made at or 
prior to the time of taking for the determi- 
nation and payment thereof. It is under- 
stood that withdrawal of such compensation 
shall be in accordance with applicable laws 
and regulations consistent with the provi- 
sions of Article XV of the present Treaty. 
The provisions of the present paragraph shall 
extend to interests held directly or indi- 
rectly by nationals and companies of either 
Party in property which is taken within the 
territories of the other Party. 

4. In all matters relating to the taking of 
privately owned enterprises inte public 
ownership or the placing of such enterprises 
under public control, in conformity with ap- 
plicable laws, nationals and companies of 
either Party shall enjoy national treatment 
within the territories of the other Party and 
in any case treatment no less favorable than 
that accorded to the nationals and companies 
of most-favored nations. The same treat- 
ment shall likewise be accorded to enter- 
prises in which nationals or companies of 
either Party have a substantial interest. 

ARTICLE VIN 

Neither Party shall take unreasonable or 
discriminatory measures that would impair 
the legally acquired rights or interests within 
its territories of nationals and companies of 
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the other Party in the enterprises which they 
have established or in the capital, skills, arts 
or technology which they have supplied; nor 
shall either Party unreasonably impede na- 
tionals and companies of the other Party 
from obtaining on equitable terms the capi- 
tal, skills, arts and technology needed for 
economic development. 


ARTICLE IX 


1. Nationals and companies of either Party 
shall be accorded, within the territories of 
the other Party, national treatment with re- 
spect to acquiring by purchase or otherwise 
and with respect to owning, leasing, occupy- 
ing and using land, buildings and other im- 
movable property appropriate to the con- 
duct of commercial, manufacturing, process- 
ing, financial, construction, publishing, scien- 
tific, educational, philanthropic and profes- 
sional activities, and for residential and 
mortuary purposes, subject to the following 
limitations: 

(a) in the case of nationals and companies 
of Greece the acquisition by purchase, or 
otherwise, of ownership rights in land, build- 
ings, and other immovable property, within 
the territories of the United States, shall be 
dependent upon the applicable laws of the 
States, Territories and possessions of the 
United States of America within which such 
property is located; and 

(b) in the case of nationals and companies 
of the United States of America the right to 
acquire by purchase, or otherwise, and the 
right to lease, occupy and use land, buildings, 
and other immovable property, within the 
territories of Greece, shall be subject to re- 
strictions which Greece may consider it 
necessary to impose on the right of aliens 
to acquire by purchase, or otherwise, and to 
lease, occupy and use such property in 
specific frontier and coastal areas. 

2. Nationals and companies of either Party 
shall be permitted freely to dispose of prop- 
erty within the territories of the other Party 
with respect to the acquisition of which 
through testate or intestate succession their 
alienage has prevented them from receiving 
national treatment, and they shall be per- 
mitted a term of at least five years in which 
to effect such disposition. 

8. Nationals and companies of either 
Party shall be accorded within the terri- 
tories of the other Party national treat- 
ment with respect to disposing of property 
of all kinds, 

ARTICLE X 


Nationals and companies of either Party 
shall be accorded, within the territories of 
the other Party, national treatment and 
most-favored-nation treatment with respect 
to obtaining and maintaining patents of in- 
vention, and with respect to rights in trade- 
marks, trade names, trade labels, and indus- 
trial property of all kinds. 


ARTICLE XI 


1. Nationals of Greece shall be accorded 
within the territories of the United States 
of America, and reciprocally nationals of the 
United “tates of America shall be accorded 
within the territories of Greece, national 
treatment in the application of laws and 
regulations that establish a pecuniary com- 
pensation, or other benefit or service, on ac- 
count of disease, injury or death arising out 
of and in the course of employment, or due 
to the nature of employment. 

2. In addition to the rights and privileges 
provided in paragraph 1 of the present Ar- 
ticle, nationals of Greece shall be accorded 
within the territories of the United States of 
America, and reciprocally nationals of the 
United States of America shall be accorded 
within the territories of Greece, national 
treatment in the application of laws and 
regulations establishing systems of compul- 
sory insurance, under which benefits are 
paid without an individual test of financial 
need: (a) against loss of wages or earnings 
due to old age, unemployment, sickness, or 
disability, or (b) against loss of financial 
support due to the death of father, husband 
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or other person on whom such support had 
depended. 
ARTICLE XIT 


1, Nationals and companies of Greece shall 
be accorded within the territories of the 
United States of America, and reciprocally 
nationals and companies of the United States 
of America shall be accorded within the ter- 
ritories of Greece, national treatment and 
most-favored-nation treatment with respect 
to engaging in commercial, manufacturing, 
processing, financial, construction, publish- 
ing, scientific, philanthropic and professional 
activities, except the practice of law, den- 
tistry and pharmacy. 

2. Nationals and companies of either 
Party shall further be accorded, within the 
territories of the other Party, most-favored- 
nation treatment with respect to: 

(a) exploring for and exploiting mineral 
deposits; 

(b) engaging in religious activity and in 
fields of economic and cultural activity in 
addition to those listed in paragraph 1 of the 
present Article or in subparagraph (a) of 
the present paragraph; 

(c) organizing, participating in and oper- 
ating companies of such other Party. 

3. Nationals of either Party admitted into 
the territories of the other Party, for lim- 
ited purposes shall not, however, enjoy rights 
to engage in gainful occupations in contra- 
vention of limitations expressly imposed, 
according to internal laws and regulations, 
as a condition of their admittance. 

4. Nationals and companies of either Party 
shall be permitted to engage, within the 
territories of the other Party, accountants 
and other technical experts, executive per- 
sonnel, attorneys, agents and other employ- 
ees of their choice among those legally in 
the country and eligible to work. Moreover, 
such nationals and companies shall be per- 
mitted to engage, on a temporary basis, ac- 
countants and other technical experts, re- 
gardless of nationality and regardless of the 
extent to which they may possess the quali- 
fications required by applicable laws for the 
exercise of their duties within the territories 
of such other Party, for the particular pur- 
pose of making examinations, audits and 
technical investigations for the exclusive 
account of their employers in connection 
with the planning and operation of enter- 
prises controlled by the latter or in which 
they have a financial interest within such 
territories. 

ARTICLE XIII 


1. Nationals and companies of either Party 
shall be accorded within the territories of 
the other Party the right to associate and to 
organize companies under the same condi- 
tions as nationals and companies of such 
other Party for the purpose of engaging 
in commercial, manufacturing, processing, 
financial, construction, mining, publishing, 
scientific, educational and philanthropic ac- 
tivities, and to control and manage enter- 
prises which they have been permitted to 
establish or acquire within such territories 
for the foregoing and other purposes. Either 
Party, however, may prescribe special for- 
malities in connection with the formulation 
of alien-controlled companies under its laws. 

2. Companies controlled by nationals and 
companies of either Party and constituted 
under the applicable laws and regulations 
within the territories of the other Party for 
engaging in the activities listed in paragraph 
1 of the present Article, shall be accorded 
national treatment with respect to such 
activities, 

ARTICLE XIV 

1. The two Parties agree that business 
practices which restrain competition, limit 
access of like enterprises to international 
markets or foster monopolistic control, and 
which are engaged in by one or more private 
or public commercial enterprises or are made 
effective by combination, agreement or other 
arrangement among such enterprises, may 
have harmful effects upon commerce between 
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their respective territories. Accordingly, 
each Party agrees, upon the request of the 
other Party, to consult with respect to any 
such business practices and to take such 
measures as it may deem appropriate with 
a view to eliminating such harmful effects. 

2. The Parties recognize that conditions of 
competitive equality should be maintained in 
situations in which publicly owned or con- 
trolled commercial, manufacturing or proc- 
essing enterprises of either Party engage in 
competition, within the territories thereof, 
with privately owned and controlled enter- 
prises of nationals and companies of the 
other Party. Accordingly, such private en- 
terprises shall, in such situations, be entitled 
to the benefit of any special advantages of 
an economic nature accorded such public 
enterprises, whether in the nature of sub- 
sidies, tax exemptions or otherwise, The 
foregoing rule shall not apply, however, to 
special advantages given in connection with: 
(a) manufacturing goods for government 
use, or supplying goods and services to the 
government for government use; or (b) sup- 
plying, at prices substantially below competi- 
tive prices, the needs of particular popula- 
tion groups for essential goods and services 
not otherwise practically obtainable by such 
groups. 

3. Each Party undertakes: 

(a) that enterprises owned or controlled 
by its Government, and that monopolies or 
agencies granted exclusive or special privi- 
leges within its territories, shall make their 
purchases and sales, involving either imports 
or exports affecting the commerce of the 
other Party, solely in accordance with com- 
mercial considerations, including price, qual» 
ity, availability, marketability, transporta- 
tion and other conditions of purchase or 
sale; and 

(b) that the nationals, companies and 
commerce of such other Party shall be af- 
forded adequate opportunity, in accordance 
with customary business practice, to com- 
a for participation in such purchases and 
sales. 

4. Each Party shall accord to the nationals, 
companies and commerce of the other Party 
fair and equitable treatment, as compared 
with that accorded to the nationals, com- 
panies and commerce of any third country, 
with respect to: 

(a) the governmental purchase of supplies; 

(b) the awarding of concessions and other 
government contracts; and 

(c) the sale of any service sold by the 
Government or by any monopoly or agency 
granted exclusive or special privileges. 

5. No enterprise of cither Party which is 
publicly owned or controlled shall, if it en- 
gages in commercial, manufacturing, proc- 
essing, shipping or other business activities 
within the territories of the other Party, 
claim or enjoy, either for itself or for its 
property, immunity therein from taxation, 
suit, execution of judgment or other liability 
to which privately owned and controlled en- 
terprises are subject therein, 


ARTICLE XV 


1. Nationals and companies of either Party 
shall be accorded by the other Party national 
treatment and most-favored-nation treat- 
ment with respect to payments, remittances 
and transfers of funds or financial instru- 
ments between the territories of the two 
Parties as well as between the territories of 
such other Party and of any third country. 

2. Neither Party shall impose exchange re- 
strictions as defined in paragraph 5 of the 
present Article, except to the extent neces- 
sary to prevent its monetary reserves from 
falling to a very low level or to effect a mod- 
erate increase in very low monetary reserves. 
It is understood that the provisions of the 
present Article do not alter the obligations 
either Party may have to the International 
Monetary Fund or preclude imposition of 
particular restrictions whenever the Fund 
specifically authorizes or requests a Party to 
impose such particular restrictions, 
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3. If either Party imposes exchange restric- 
tions in accordance with paragraph 2 above, 
it shall, after making whatever provision may 
be necessary to assure the availability of for- 
eign exchange for goods and services essen- 
tial to the health of its people and necessary 
to the avoidance of serious economic insta- 
bility, make reasonable provision for the 
withdrawal, in foreign exchange in the cur- 
rency of the other Party, of: (a) the com- 
pensation referred to in Article VII, para- 
graph 3, of the present Treaty; (b) earnings, 
whether in the form of salaries, interest, div- 
idends, commissions, royalties, payments for 
technical services, or otherwise; and (c) 
amounts for amortization of loans, deprecia- 
tion of direct investments, and capital trans- 
fers to the extent feasible, giving considera- 
tion to special needs for other transactions. 
If more than one rate of exchange is in force, 
the rate applicable to such withdrawals shall 
be a rate which is specifically approved by the 
International Monetary Fund for such trans- 
actions or, in the absence of a rate so ap- 
proved, an effective rate which, inclusive of 
any taxes or surcharges on exchange trans- 
fers, is Just and reasonable. 

4. Exchange restrictions shall not be im- 
posed by either Party in a manner unneces- 
sarily detrimental or arbitrarily discrimina- 
tory to the claims, investments, transport, 
trade, and other interests of the nationals 
and companies of the other Party, nor to the 
competitive position thereof. 

5. The term “exchange restrictions” as 
used in the present Article includes all re- 
strictions, regulations, charges, taxes, or 
other requirements imposed by either Party 
which burden or interfere with payments, 
remittances, or transfers of funds or of finan- 
cial instruments between the territories of 
the two Parties. 

6. Each Party shall afford the other Party 
adequate opportunity for consultation at any 
time regarding application of the present 
Article, 

ARTICLE XVI 


1. Nationals of either Party residing with- 
in the territories of the other Party, and na- 
tionals and companies of either Party en- 
gaged in trade or other gainful pursuit or in 
scientific, educational, religious or philan- 
thropic activities within the territories of the 
other Party, shall not be subject to the pay- 
ment of taxes, fees or charges imposed upon 
or applied to income, capital, transactions, 
activities or any other object, or to require- 
ments, with respect to the levy and collec- 
tion thereof, within the territories of such 
other Party, more burdensome than those 
borne by nationals and companies of such 
other Party. 

2. Nationals and companies of either 
Party shall in no case be subject, within the 
territories of the other Party, to the pay- 
ment of taxes, fees or charges imposed upon 
or applied to income, capital, transactions, 
activities or any other object, or to require- 
ments with respect to the levy and collection 
thereof, more burdensome than those borne 
by nationals, residents and companies of 
any third country. 

3. In the case of companies of either 
Party engaged in trade or other gainful pur- 
suit within the territories of the other Party, 
and in the case of nationals of either Party 
engaged in trade or other gainful pursuit 
within the territories of the other Party but 
not resident therein, such other Party shall 
not impose or apply any tax, fee or charge 
upon any capital, income or other basis in 
excess of that reasonably allocable or ap- 
portionable to its territories. Tax exemp- 
tions and deductions shall likewise be al- 
lowed according to an equitable apportion- 
ment. Comparable rules shall apply also in 
the case of companies organized and oper- 
ated exclusively for scientific, educational, 
religious, or philanthropic purposes. 

4. Euch Party, however, reserves the right 
to: (a) extend specific advantages as to 
taxes, fees and charges to nationals, resi- 
dents and companies of third countries on 
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the basis of reciprocity, if such advantages 
are similarly extended to nationals, residents 
and companies of the other Party; (b) ac- 
cord to nationals, residents and companies of 
a third country special advantages by virtue 
of an agreement with such country for the 
avoidance of double taxation or the mutual 
protection of revenue; and (c) accord to its 
own nationals and to residents of contiguous 
countries more favorable exemptions of a 
personal nature with respect to income taxes 
and inheritance taxes than are accorded to 
other nonresident persons. 


ARTICLE XVII 


1. Nationals and companies of either 
Party shall be accorded national treatment 
and most-favored-nation treatment by the 
other Party with respect to all matters re- 
lating to importation and exportation, 

2. Each Party shall accord most-favored- 
nation treatment to products of the other 
Party, from whatever place and by whatever 
type of carrier arriving, and to articles des- 
tined for exportation to the territories of 
such other Party, by whatever route and by 
whatever type of carrier, in all matters re- 
lating to customs duties and other charges, 
and with respect to all other regulations, 
requirements and formalities imposed on or 
in connection with imports and exports. 

3. Neither Party shall impose any pro- 
hibition or restriction on the importation 
of any product of the other Party, or on the 
exportation of any article to the territories 
of the other Party, that: 

(a) if imposed on sanitary or other cus- 
tomary grounds of a non-commercial nature 
or in the interest of preventing deceptive or 
unfair practices, arbitrarily discriminates in 
favor of the importation of the like product 
of, or the exportation of the like article to, 
any third country; 

(b) if imposed on other grounds, does not 
apply equally to the importation of the like 
product of, or the exportation of the like 
article to, any third country; 

(c) if a quantitative regulation involving 
allotment to any third country with respect 
to an article in which such other Party has 
an important interest, fails to afford to the 
commerce of such other Party a share pro- 
portionate to the amount, by quantity or 
value, supplied by or to such other Party 
during a previous representative period, re- 
garding which opportunity for discussion will 
be afforded such other Party, due considera- 
tion being given to any special factors affect- 
ing the trade in the article. 

4. The provisions of the present Article 
shall not apply to advantages accorded by 
either Party: 

(a) to products of its national fisheries; 

(b) to adjacent countries in order to fa- 
cilitate frontier traffic; or 

(c) by virtue of a customs union of which 
either Party may become a member. If 
either Party decides to enter into a customs 
union, it shall keep the other Party informed 
of its plans and shall afford such other Party 
adequate opportunity for an exchange of 
views thereon. 

ARTICLE XVIII 

1. Each Party shall promptly publish laws, 
regulations and administrative rulings of 
general application pertaining to rates of 
duty, taxes or other charges, to the classifica- 
tion of articles for customs purposes and 
to requirements or restrictions on imports 
and exports or the transfer of payments 
therefor, or affecting their sale, distribution 
or use. Such laws, regulations and rulings 
shall be administered in a uniform, impartial 
and reasonable manner. As a general prac- 
tice, new administrative regulations affecting 
imports shall not apply to articles en route 
at the time of publication of such regula- 
tions; however, if either Party customarily 
exempts from such administrative regula- 
tions articles entered for consumption or 
withdrawn from warehouse for consumption 
during a period of 30 days after the date of 
publication of such regulations, such prac- 
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tice shall be considered as full compliance 
with this rule. This rule, moreover, shall 
not apply in the case of regulations imposed 
on sanitary grounds or for reasons of public 
safety. In the case of quantitative regula- 
tions, articles imported after the date of pub- 
lication may be charged to any quota fixed 
by such regulations or, if necessary, to the 
quota fixed for one or more subsequent 
periods. 

2. Each Party shall provide a judicial or 
administrative procedure under which na- 
tionals and companies of the other Party, 
and importers of products of such other 
Party, shall be able to present information 
and arguments and to obtain prompt and 
impartial review and correction of adminis- 
trative action relating to customs matters, 
including the imposition of fines and penal- 
ties, confiscations, and rulings on questions 
of customs classification and valuation by 
the administrative authorities. Penalties 
imposed for infractions of the customs and 
shipping laws and regulations shall be merely 
nominal in cases resulting from clerical 
errors or when good faith can be demon- 
strated. It is understood that the provisions 
for imposition of merely nominal penalties 
do not extend to smuggling offenses, 


ARTICLE XIX 


1. Products of either Party shall be ac- 
corded, within the territories of the other 
Party, national treatment and most-favored- 
nation treatment in all matters affecting 
internal taxation, sale, distribution, storage 
and use. 

2. Articles produced by nationals and com- 
panies of either Party within the territories 
of the other Party, or by companies of the 
latter Party controlled by such nationals 
and companies, shall be accorded therein 
treatment no less favorable than that ac- 
corded to like articles of national origin by 
whatever person or company produced, in all 
matters affecting exportation, taxation, sale, 
distribution, storage and use, 

ARTICLE XX 

Commercial travelers representing nation- 
als and companies of either Party engaged in 
business within the territories thereof shall, 
upon their entry into and departure from 
the territories of the other Party and during 
their sojourn therein, be accorded most- 
favored-nation treatment in respect of the 
customs and other matters, including, sub- 
ject to the exceptions in paragraph 4 of Arti- 
cle XVI of the present Treaty, taxes and 
charges applicable to them, their samples and 
the taking of orders. 

ARTICLE XXI 

1, Between the territories of the two Par- 
ties there shall be freedom of commerce and 
navigation. 

2. Vessels under the flag of either Party, 
and carrying the papers required by its law 
in proof of nationality, shall be deemed to 
be vessels of that Party both on the high 
seas and within the ports, places and waters 
of the other Party. 

3. So long as both Parties follow systems 
of tonnage measurement which are substan- 
tially similar, tonnage certificates issued by 
either Party, shall be accepted by the other 
Party, and vessels shall not be subject to 
new measurement in the ports of such Party. 

4. Vessels of either Party shall have liberty, 
on equal terms with vessels of the other 
Party and on equal terms with vessels of 
any third country, to come with their cargoes 
to all ports, places and waters of such other 
Party open to foreign commerce and naviga- 
tion. Such vessels and cargoes shall in all 
respects be accorded national treatment and 
most-favored-nation treatment within the 
ports, places and waters of such other Party. 

5. Vessels of either Party shall be accorded 
by the other Party national treatment and 
shall enjoy most-favored-nation treatment 
with respect to the right to carry any articles, 
capable of being carried by sea, to or from the 
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territories of such other Party. Such arti- 
cles shall be accorded treatment no less 
favorable than that accorded to like articles 
carried in vessels of such other Party with 
respect to: (a) duties and charges of all 
kinds; (b) customs administration; and (c) 
bounties, drawbacks and other privileges of 
this nature. 

6. Each Party may reserve exclusive rights 
and privileges to its own vessels with respect 
to coasting trade, inland navigation, national 
fisheries and operating maritime services in 
ports, havens and seaboards, including tow- 
age, pilotage, salvage and rescue services. 
the term “coasting trade” as used in the 
present Article shall be deemed to include all 
types of sea transport to and from ports of 
the same Party in respect of articles which, 
regardless of their initial origin and ultimate 
destination, are transshipped directly or in- 
directly at ports of either Party for carrying 
to another port of the same Party on the 
basis of a through bill of lading, or con- 
versely articles loaded at ports of either 
Party for carrying to another port of the 
same Party for the purpose of being trans- 
shipped directly or indirectly to a foreign 
destination on the basis of a through bill of 
lading. The same principles shall apply also 
to travelers holding through tickets. 


ARTICLE XXII 


1. Vessels of either Party that are in dis- 
tress shall be permitted to take refuge in 
the nearest port or haven of the other Party, 
and shall receive friendly treatment and as- 
sistance. Vessels of either Party forced to 
take refuge, because of bad weather or dam- 
age, in a port of the other Party, shall be 
permitted to undergo repairs, obtain supplies 
and leave again, without being charged any 
fees and dues other than those normally 
paid in like circumstances by vessels of that 
Party. However, in the event the master of 
the vessel should find it necessary to sell a 
portion of the vessel's cargo for the purpose 
of defraying expenses, he shall be required to 
comply with the regulations and the import 
tariff t the place of refuge. 

2. In the event a vessel of either Party 
should run aground or be wrecked in the 
territorial waters of the other Party, such 
vessel, as well as all parts and equipment 
thereof, and any goods and articles salvaged 
or rescued, including jetsam, or the proceeds 
from the sale thereof, and also all ship’s 
documents recovered from the vessel 80 
wrecked or stranded, shall be delivered, on 
request, to the owners of the vessel, or the 
owners of the cargo and other articles, or 
their agents. In the absence of such owners 
or agents on the spot, the vessel, cargo and 
other articles, if the property of a national 
of the Party whose flag the vessel files, shall 
be delivered to a Consular officer of such 
Party within whose district the vessel was 
wrecked or stranded, provided such docu- 
ments shall be claimed by the aforesaid offi- 
cers within the period of time provided by 
the laws and regulations of that Party. Such 
Consular officers, owners or agents shall pay 
only the expenses incurred in saving the 
vessel and its cargo, including salvage or 
other fees, which a national vessel would 
have paid in like circumstances of loss or 
stranding. Goods salvaged shall be subject 
to the payment of no customs duties unless 
such goods be declared for consumption 
within the territories of the other Party; but 
goods not entered for consumption may be 
subject to measures for the protection of 
the revenue in relation to such goods, pend- 
ing their exit from the country within the 
time limits provided by applicable laws and 
regulations. The application of the present 
paragraph shall be subject to the lawful 
rights and claims of a salvor. 

8. If, due to bad weather, vessels of either 
Party should take refuge in a port or haven 
of the other Party, or should be wrecked or 
stranded, the appropriate Consular officers 
shall be permitted, in the absence of the 
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owner or of the master of the vessel or of 
another agent of the owner, or in the pres- 
ence and at the request of any one of them, 
to extend to nationals of their country such 
assistance as may be necessary. If a vessel 
of either Party is wrecked within a port, or 
constitutes a navigational hazard within the 
territorial waters of the other Party, the au- 
thorities of such other Party may order 
measures to be taken which they consider 
necessary with a view to preventing damage 
that might otherwise be caused by such 
wrecked vessel to port facilities or to other 
vessels, 

4. In all ports of Greece the masters of all 
ships under United States flag, and recipro- 
cally in all ports of the United States of 
America the masters of all ships under Greek 
flag, whose crews shall have ceased to be fully 
constituted on account of illness or for any 
other cause, shall be permitted to engage 
such seamen as may be necessary for the 
continuation of the voyage. 

5. Consular officers, wherever such Officers 
of either Party are available within the ter- 
ritories of the other Party, shall at their re- 
quest be accorded by the local authorities 
such assistance as they may need for carry- 
ing out, in accordance with the applicable lo- 
cal laws and regulations, their duties with re- 
spect to the maintenance of discipline and 
order aboard vessels, Disputes among mem- 
bers of the crews of vessels of either Party 
relating to their employment contracts shall, 
except as the competent judicial authorities 
may assume jurisdiction, be decided by Con- 
sular officers of the country whose flag the 
vessel files, 

6. Nationals of either Party who are sea- 
men may be sent to ports of the other Party 
to join national vessels, in care of Consular 
Officers, either individually or in groups on 
the basis of seamen’s papers used in lieu of 
passports. Likewise nationals of either Party 
shall be permitted to travel through the ter- 
ritory of the other Party on their way to Join 
vessels or to be repatriated on the basis of 
seamen’s papers used in lieu of passports. 


ARTICLE XXIII 


1. The present Treaty shall not preclude 
the application of measures: 

(a) regulating the importation or exporta- 
tion of gold or silver; 

(b) relating to fissionable materials, to 
radioactive byproducts of the utilization or 
processing thereof, or to materials that are 
the source of fissionable materials; 

(c) regulating the production of or traffic 
in arms, ammunition and implements of war, 
or traffic in other materials carried on di- 
rectly or indirectly for the purpose of supply- 
ing a military establishment; 

(d) necessary to fulfill the obligations of 
a Party for the maintenance or restoration 
of international peace and security, or neces- 
sary to protect its essential security in- 
terests; 

(e) relating to the export of articles whose 
value arises primarily from their nature as 
works of art or antiques or from their rela- 
tionship to the nation’s history and which 
as a matter of general rule are not consid- 
ered as items of trade; and 

(1) denying the advantages of the present 
Treaty to any company, even though it may 
have the nationality of the other Party, as 
long as ownership or direction of the com- 
pany is controlled by nationals or companies 
of a third country. However, the provisions 
of the present Treaty relating to the juridical 
status of foreign companies and their ap- 
pearance in court, are exempted from the 
limiting provisions of the present subpara- 


graph. 

2. Without prejudice to the principle of 
national treatment as it relates to existing 
enterprises or enterprises which a Party may 
permit to be established hereafter, the pro- 
visions of Article XII, paragraph 1, and Ar- 
ticle XIII, paragraph 1 of the present Treaty, 
shall be subject to the right of either Party 
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to deny authorization to banking enterprises, 
not owned or controlled by its nationals, to 
initiate hereafter a fiduciary or depository 
business, except with regard to deposits in- 
cidental to their foreign or international 
business. 

3. The most-favored-nation provisions of 
the present Treaty relating to the treatment 
of goods shall not apply to advantages ac- 
corded by the United States of America or 
its Territories and possessions to one another, 
to the Republic of Cuba, to the Republic of 
the Philippines, to the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands, to the Panama Canal Zone, 
or to Puerto Rico regardless of any change 
that may take place in its political status. 

4. The provisions of the present Treaty 
relating to the treatment of goods shall not 
preclude action by either Party which is re- 
quired or specifically permitted by the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade during 
such time as the Party taking such action is 
a contracting party to the General Agree- 
ment. Similarly, the most-favored- nation 
provisions of the present Treaty shall not 
apply to the special advantages accorded by 
virtue of the aforesaid General Agreement. 

5. Without prejudice to the obligations of 
either Party under any other international 
agreement, the most-favored-nation provi- 
sions of the present Treaty relating to the 
treatment of goods shall not prevent either 
party from applying measures which may be 
deemed necessary for the utilization of re- 
serves of non-convertible exchange for the 
purpose of effecting imports. . 

6. The present Treaty does not accord any 
rights to engage in political activities. 

7. The provisions of Article XIV, paragraph 
4, subparagraphs (b) and (c), and of Article 
XXI, paragraph 5 of the present Treaty, 
shall not apply to postal services. 


ARTICLE XXIV 


1. The term “national treatment” means 
treatment accorded within the territories 
of a Party upon terms no less favorable than 
the treatment accorded therein, in like situa- 
tions, to nationals, companies, products, ves- 
sels or other objects, as the case may be, of 
of such Party. The term does not imply 
immunity from the laws and regulations 
of a Party which apply in a non-discrimi- 
natory manner to nationals, companies, 
products, vessels, or other objects, as the case 
may be, of both Parties. 

2. The term “most-favored-nation treat- 
ment” means treatment accorded within the 
territories of a Party upon terms no less 
favorable than the treatment accorded 
therein, in like situations, to nationals, com- 
panies, products, vessels or other objects, as 
the case may be, of any third country. 

3. As used in the present Treaty, the term 
“companies” means corporations, partner- 
ships, companies and other associations, 
whether or not with limited ability and 
whether or not for pecuniary profit. Com- 
panies constituted under the applicable laws 
and regulations within the territories of 
either Party shall be deemed companies 
thereof and shall have their juridical status 
recognized within the territories of the other 
Party. 

4. National treatment accorded under the 
provisions of the present Treaty to com- 
panies of the Kingdom of Greece shall, in any 
State, Territory or possession of the United 
States of America, be the treatment accorded 
therein to companies created or organized in 
other States, Territories and possessions of 
the United States of America. 

5. The term “access” as used in Article VI, 
paragraph 1 of the present Treaty, shall 
comprehend, among other things, legal aid 
and freedom of nationals of either Party 
from liability to provide both security for 
costs and security for judgment, on the same 
terms and under the same conditions as are 
applicable in the case of nationals of the 
other Party and of nationals of any third 
country. 
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6. The term “mineral” as used in Article 
XII, paragraph 2 (a) of the present Treaty, 
shall refer to petroleum as well as to other 
mineral substances. 

7. The term “products of” as used in the 
present Treaty means “articles the growth 
produce or manufacture of”, 

8. The term “vessels” as used in the present 
‘Treaty, means all types of vessels, whether 
privately owned or operated, or publicly 
owned or operated; but this term does not, 
except with reference to paragraph 2 of 
Article XXI and paragraph 1 of Article XXII, 
include fishing vessels or vessels of war. 


ARTICLE XXV 


Except as may be otherwise provided, the 
territories to which the present Treaty ex- 
tends shall comprise all areas of land and 
water under the sovereignty or authority of 
either of the Parties, other than the Panama 
Canal Zone, and other than the Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands, except to the ex- 
tent that the President of the United States 
of America shall by proclamation extend pro- 
visions of the Treaty to such Trust Territory. 

The provisions of this Article shall not ap- 
ply to territories under the authority of 
either Party solely as a military base or by 
reason of temporary military occupation. 


ARTICLE XXVI 


1. Each Party shall accord sympathetic 
consideration to, and shall afford adequate 
opportunity for consultation with the other 
Party regarding any matter affecting the 
operation of the present Treaty. 

2. Any dispute between the Parties as to 
the interpretation or application of the pres- 
ent Treaty, not satisfactorily adjusted by 
diplomacy, shall be submitted to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice, unless the Parties 
agree to settlement by some other amicable 
means. 

ARTICLE XXVII 


The present Treaty shall replace the Treaty 
of establishment signed at Athens Novem- 
ber 21, 1936. 

ARTICLE XXVIII 


1. The present Treaty shall be ratified, and 
the ratifications thereof shall be exchanged 
at Athens as soon as possible, 

2. The present Treaty shall enter into force 
one month after the day of exchange of rati- 
fications. It shall remain in force for ten 
years and shall continue in force thereafter 
until terminated as provided herein. 

3. Either Party may, by giving one year’s 
written notice to the other Party, terminate 
the present Treaty at the end of the initial 
ten-year period or at any time thereafter. 

In witness whereof the respective Pleni- 
potentiaries have signed the present Treaty 
and have affixed hereunto their seals. 

Done in duplicate, in the English and Greek 
languages, both equally authentic, at Athens, 
this third day of August, one thousand nine 
hundred fifty-one, 

JOHN E. PEURIFOY 
S. VENIZELOS 


NOTE VERBALE 
No. 8450 
EMBASSY OF THE UNITED STATES 


The Royal Hellenic Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs presents its compliments to the 
United States Embassy and referring to the 
Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and Navi- 
gation signed in Athens today between the 
United States of America and the Kingdom 
of Greece, has the honour to state that it is 
the understanding of the Greek Government 
that Article XV of the Treaty in question is 
not concerned with the resumption of pay- 
ment on Greek foreign debts but, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of that Article, pro- 
vides for as free transfer of funds between 
the two countries as may be feasible. 
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The Royal Ministry would appreciate a 
confirmation of the concurrence of the 
United States Government in this view. 

The Royal Hellenic Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs avails itself of this opportunity to re- 
new to the Embassy of the United States of 
America the assurance of its highest con- 
sideration. 

ATHENS, the 3d August 1951. 


THe FOREIGN SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES 


or AMERICA 
No. 234 
To the ROYAL MINISTRY OF FOREIGN Arrams, 
Athens. 


The Embassy of the United States of 
America presents its compliments to the 
Royal Hellenic Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
and has the honor to refer to the Ministry's 
note No. 8450 of August 3, 1951, concerning 
the Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and 
Navigation between the United States of 
America and the Kingdom of Greece, signed 
at Athens on that day, which note read as 
follows: 

“The Royal Hellenic Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs presents its compliments to the 
United States Embassy and referring to the 
Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and Naviga- 
tion signed in Athens today between the 
United States of America and the Kingdom 
of Greece, has the honour to state that it is 
the understanding of the Greek Government 
that Article XV of the Treaty in question is 
not concerned with the resumption of pay- 
ment on Greek foreign debts but, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of that Article, 
provides for as free transfer of funds be- 
tween the two countries as may be feasible. 

“The Royal Ministry would appreciate a 
confirmation of the concurrence of the 
United States Government in this view. 

“The Royal Hellenic Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs avails itself of this opportunity to re- 
new to the Embassy of the United States of 
America the assurance of its highest con- 
sideration. 

“ATHENS, the 3d August 1951.” 

On behalf of the Government of the 
United States of America, the Embassy con- 
firms its concurrence with the contents of 
the above note. 

The Embassy avails itself of this oppor- 
tunity to renew to the Royal Hellenic Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs the assurances of 
its highest esteem. 

ATHENS, December 26, 1951. 


RESOLUTION OF RATIFICATION AND RESERVATION 


Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein), That the Senate 
advise and consent to the ratification of 
Executive J, 82d Congress, 2d session, a treaty 
of friendship, commerce, and navigation be- 
tween the United States of America and 
the Kingdom of Greece, signed at Athens, 
August 3, 1951, subject to the following res- 
ervation, which shall be agreed to by the 
other high contracting party before rati- 
fications are exchanged: 

“Article XII, paragraph 1, shall not extend 
to professions which, because they involve 
the performance of functions in a public 
capacity or in the interest of public health 
and safety, are state-licensed and reserved 
by statute or constitution exclusively to citi- 
zens of the country, and no most-favored- 
nation clause in the said treaty shall apply 
to such professions.” 


(Ex. O (83d Cong., 1st sess.) .) 
PROTOCOL 

The United States of America and the 
Republic of Finland, desiring to conclude 
a Protocol modifying the Treaty of Friend- 
ship, Commerce and Consular Rights be- 
tween the United States of America and 
the Republic of Finland, signed at Wash- 
ington on February 13, 1934, 
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Have designated for this purpose as their 
respective Plenipotentiaries: 

The President of the United States of 
America: 

Dean Acheson, Secretary of State of the 
United States of America, and 

The President of the Republic of Finland: 

Johan A. Nykopp, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary of the Republic of 
Finland to the United States of America, 

Who, having communicated to each other 
their full powers found to be in due form, 
have agreed as follows: 

ARTICLE I 

Article IV of the Treaty of February 13, 
1934, is amended by deleting the second para- 
graph thereof and substituting therefor the 
following paragraph: 

Nationals of either High Contracting 
Party shall be accorded within the territories 
of the other High Contracting Party treat- 
ment no less favorable than that now or 
hereafter accorded to nationals of such other 
High Contracting Party with respect to ac- 
quiring movable property of all kinds, both 
tangible and intangible, by testate or intes- 
tate succession. Should they because of 
their alienage be ineligible to own or pos- 
sess any such property, they shall be allowed 
a reasonable period in which to dispose of 
their interest therein in a normal manner 
at its market value; but in the case of ships 
and shares therein a specially limited period 
may be prescribed by law. They shall be 
protected in the legal equities of every kind 
which they may have or acquire in movable 
property and shall be entitled to the benefit 
of appropriate legal processes in order to 
realize the monetary value thereof. 


ARTICLE I 


This Protocol shall be ratified and the 
instruments of ratification shall be exchanged 
at Helsinki as soon as possible. 


ARTICLE IT 


This Protocol shall enter into force on 
the day of the exchange of instruments of 
ratification. It shall continue in force in 
accordance with Article XXXII of the Treaty 
of February 13, 1934 as though this Protocol 
were an integral part of that Treaty. 

In witness whereof the respective Pleni- 
potentiaries have signed this Protocol and 
have affixed their seals thereto. 

Done at Washington in duplicate, in the 
English and Finnish languages, both authen- 
tic, this fourth day of December, 1952. 

For the United States of America: 

Dean ACHESON 

For the Republic of Finland: 

JOHAN NYKOPP [SEAL] 


RESOLUTION OF RATIFICATION 


Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein), That the Senate 
advise and consent to the ratification of 
Executive C, 83d Congress, Ist session, a 
protocol, signed at Washington on Decem- 
ber 4, 1952, modifying the treaty of friend- 
ship, commerce, and consular rights between 
the United States and Finland, signed at 
Washington on February 13, 1934. 


(Ex. O (83d Cong., Ist sess.)) 

‘TREATY OF FRIENDSHIP, COMMERCE, AND NAVI- 

GATION BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF 

AMERICA AND JAPAN 

The United States of America and Japan, 
desirous of strengthening the bonds of peace 
and friendship traditionally existing be- 
tween them and of encouraging closer eco- 
nomic and cultural relations between their 
peoples, and being cognizant of the contribu- 
tions which may be made toward these ends 
by arrangements promoting mutually advan- 
tageous commercial intercourse, encouraging 
mutually beneficial investments, and estab- 
lishing mutual rights and privileges, have 
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resolved to conclude a Treaty of Friendship, 
Commerce, and Navigation, based in general 
upon the principles of national and of most- 
favored-nation treatment unconditionally 
accorded, and for that purpose have ap- 
pointed as their Plenipotentiaries, 

The United States of America: 

Robert Murphy, Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Japan, and 


Japan: 

Katsuo Okazaki, Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs of Japan, 
Who, having communicated to each other 
their full powers found to be in due form, 
have agreed upon the following Articles: 


ARTICLE I 


1. Nationals of either Party shall be per- 
mitted to enter the territories of the other 
Party and to remain therein: (a) for the 
purpose of carrying or trade between the 
territories of the two Parties and engaging 
in related commercial activities; (b) for the 
purpose of developing and directing the op- 
erations of an enterprise in which they have 
invested, or in which they are actively in 
the process of investing, a substantial 
amount of capital; and (c) for other pur- 
poses subject to the laws relating to the 
entry and sojourn of aliens. 

2. Nationals of either Party, within the 
territories of the other Party, shall be per- 
mitted: (a) to travel therein freely, and to 
reside at places of their choice; (b) to enjoy 
liberty of conscience; (c) to hold both pri- 
vate and public religious services; (d) to 
gather and to transmit material for dis- 
semination to the public abroad; and (e) 
to communicate with other persons inside 
and outside such territories by mail, tele- 
graph and other means open to general pub- 
lic use. 

3. The provisions of the present Article 
shall be subject to the right of either Party 
to apply measures that are necessary to 
maintain public order and protect the public 
health, morals and safety. 


ARTICLE It 


1. Nationals of either Party within the ter- 
ritories of the other Party shall be free from 
unlawful molestations of every kind, and 
shall receive the most constant protection 
and security, in no case less than that re- 
quired by international law. 

2. If within the territories of either Party, 
a national of the other Party is taken into 
custody, the nearest consular representative 
of his country shall on the demand of such 
national be immediately notified. Such na- 
tional shall: (a) receive reasonable and hu- 
mane treatment; (b) be formally and imme- 
diately informed of the accusations against 
him; (c) be brought to trial as promptly as 
is consistent with the proper preparation of 
his defense; and (d) enjoy all means reason- 
ably necessary to his defense, including the 
services of competent counsel of his choice. 


ARTICLE IIT 


1. Nationals of either Party shall be ac- 
corded national treatment in the application 
of laws and regulations within the territories 
of the other Party that establish a pecuniary 
compensation, or other benefit or service, on 
account of disease, injury or death arising 
out of and in the course of employment or 
due to the nature of employment. 

2. In addition to the rights and privileges 
provided in paragraph 1 of the present Ar- 
ticle, nationals of either Party shall, within 
the territories of the other Party, be accorded 
national treatment in the application of laws 
and regulations establishing compulsory sys- 
tems of social security, under which benefits 

_are paid without an individual test of finan- 
cial need: (a) against loss of wages or earn- 
ings due to old age, unemployment, sickness 
or disability, or (b) against loss of financial 
support due to the death of father, husband 
or other person on whom such support had 
depended. 
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ARTICLE Tv 


1. Nationals and companies of either Party 
shall be accorded national treatment and 
most-favored-nation treatment with respect 
to access to the courts of justice and to ad- 
ministrative tribunals and agencies within 
the territories of the other Party, in all de- 
grees of jurisdiction, both in pursuit and 
in defense of their rights. It is understood 
that companies of either Party not engaged 
in activities within the territories of the 
other Party shall enjoy such access therein 
without registration or similar requirements. 

2. Contracts entered into between nation- 
als and companies of either Party and na- 
tionals and companies of the other Party, 
that provide for the settlement by arbitra- 
tion of controversies, shall not be deemed 
unenforceable within the territories of such 
other Party merely on the ground that the 
place designated for the arbitration pro- 
ceedings is outside such territories or that 
the nationality of one or more of the arbi- 
trators is not that of such other Party. 
Awards duly rendered pursuant to any such 
contracts, which are final and enforceable 
under the laws of the place where rendered, 
shall be deemed conclusive in enforcement 
proceedings brought before the courts of 
competent jurisdiction of either Party, and 
shall be entitled to be declared enforceable 
by such courts, except where found contrary 
to public policy. When so declared, such 
awards shall be entitled to privileges and 
measures of enforcement appertaining to 
awards rendered locally. It is understood, 
however, that awards rendered outside the 
United States of America shall be entitled 
in any court in any State thereof only to 
the same measure of recognition as awards 
rendered in other States thereof. 


ARTICLE V 


1. Neither Party shall take unreasonable 
or discriminatory measures that would im- 
pair the legally acquired rights or interests 
within its territories of nationals and com- 
panies of the other Party in the enterprises 
which they have established, in their capital, 
or in the skills, arts or technology which 
they have supplied; nor shall either Party 
unreasonably impede nationals and com- 
panies of the other Party from obtaining 
on equitable terms the capital, skills, arts 
and technology it needs for its economic 
development. 

2. The Parties undertake to cooperate in 
furthering the interchange and use of scien- 
tific and technical knowledge, particularly 
in the interests of increasing productivity 
and improving standards of living within 
their respective territories. 


ARTICLE VI 


1. Property of nationals and companies 
of either Party shall receive the most con- 
stant protection and security within the 
territories of the other Party. 

2. The dwellings, offices, warehouses, fac- 
tories and other premises of nationals and 
companies of either Party located within the 
territories of the other Party shall not be 
subject to unlawful entry or molestation. 
Official searches and examination of such 
premises and their contents, when necessary, 
shall be made only according to law and 
with careful regard for the convenience of 
the occupants and the conduct of business. 

3. Property of nationals and companies 
of either Party shall not be taken within 
the territories of the other Party except 
for a public purpose, nor shall it be taken 
without the prompt payment of just com- 
pensation. Such compensation shall be in 
an effectively realizable form and shall rep- 
resent the full equivalent of the property 
taken; and adequate provision shall have 
been made at or prior to the time of taking 
for the determination and payment thereof. 

4. Nationals and companies of either Party 
shall in no case be accorded, within the ter- 
ritories of the Other Party, less than na- 
tional treatment and most-favored-nation 
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treatment with respect to the matters set 
forth in paragraphs 2 and 3 of the present 
Article. Moreover, enterprises in Which na- 
tionals and companies of either Party have 
a substantial interest shall be accorded, 
within the territories of the other Party, not 
less than national treatment and most-fa- 
vored-nation treatment in all matters relat- 
ing to the taking of privately-owned enter- 
prises into public ownership and to the plac- 
ing of such enterprises under public con- 
trol. 


ARTICLE VII 


1. Nationals and companies of either Party 
shall be accorded national treatment with 
respect to engaging in all types of com- 
mercial, industrial, financial and other busi- 
ness activities within the territories of the 
other Party, whether directly or by agent or 
through the medium of any form of lawful 
juridical entity. Accordingly, such nationals 
and companies shall be permitted within 
such territories: (a) to establish and main- 
tain branches, agencies, offices, factories and 
other establishments appropirate to the con- 
duct of their business; (b) to organize com- 
panies under the general company laws of 
such other Party, and to acquire majority 
interests in companies of such other Party; 
and (c) to control and manage enterprises 
which they have established or acquired, 
Moreover, enterprises which they control, 
whether in the form of individual proprietor- 
ships, companies or otherwise, shall, in all 
that relates to the conduct of the activities 
thereof, be accorded treatment no less fa- 
vorable than that accorded like enterprises 
controlled by nationals and companies of 
such other Party. 

2. Each Party reserves the right to limit 
the extent to which aliens may within its 
territories establish, acquire interests in, or 
carry on public utilities enterprises or en- 
terprises engaged in shipbuilding, air or 
water transport, banking involving deposi- 
tory or fiduciary functions, or the exploita- 
tion of land or other natural resources. 
However, new limitations imposed by either 
Party upon the extent to which aliens are 
accorded national treatment, with respect 
to carrying on such activities within its ter- 
ritories, shall not be applied as against en- 
terprises which are engaged in such activi- 
ties therein at the time such new limita- 
tions are adopted and which are owned or 
controlled by nationals and companies of 
the other Party. Moreover, neither Party 
shall deny to transportation, communica- 
tions and banking companies of the other 
Party the right to maintain branches and 
agencies to perform functions necessary for 
essentially international operations in which 
they are permitted to engage. 

3. The provisions of paragraph 1 of the 
present Article shall not prevent either Party 
from prescribing special formalities in con- 
nection with the establishment of alien- 
controlled enterprises within its territories; 
but such formalities may not impair the sub- 
stance of the rights set forth in said para- 
graph. 

4. Nationals and companies of either Party, 
as well as enterprises controlled by such 
nationals and companies, shall in any event 
be accorded most-favored-nation treatment 
with reference to the matters treated in the 
present Article. 

ARTICLE VIT 

1. Nationals and companies of either 
Party shall be permitted to engage, within 
the territories of the other Party, account- 
ants and other technical experts, executive 
personnel, attorneys, agents and other spe- 
cialists of their choice. Moreover, such na- 
tionals and companies shall be permitted to 
engage accountants and other technical ex- 


-perts regardless of the extent to which they 


may have qualified for the practice of a pro- 
fession within the territories of such other 
Party, for the particular purpose of making 
examinations, audits and technical investi- 
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gations exclusively for, and rendering reports 
to, such nationals and companies in connec- 
tion with the planning and operation of their 
enterprises, and enterprises in which they 
have a financial interest, within such terri- 
tories. 

2. Nationals of either Party shall not be 
barred from practicing the professions with- 
in the territories of the other Party merely 
by reason of their alienage; but they shall be 
permitted to engage in professional activities 
therein upon compliance with the require- 
ments regarding qualifications, residence 
and competence that are applicable to na- 
tionals of such other Party. 

8. Nationals and companies of either 
Party shall be accorded national treatment 
and most-favored-nation treatment with re- 
spect to engaging in scientific, educational, 
religious and philanthropic activities within 
the territories of the other Party, and shall 
be accorded the right to form associations 
for that purpose under the laws of such 
other Party. 

ARTICLE IX 


1. Nationals and companies of either Party 
shall be accorded within the territories of 
the other Party: (a) national treatment with 
respect to leasing land, buildings and other 
immovable property appropriate to the con- 
duct of activities in which they are permitted 
to engage pursuant to Articles VII and VIII 
and for residential purposes, and with re- 
spect to occupying and using such property; 
and (b) other rights in immovable property 
permitted by the applicable laws of the other 
Party. 

2. Nationals and companies of either 
Party shail be accorded within the territories 
of the other Party national treatment and 
most-favored-nation treatment with respect 
to acquiring, by purchase, lease, or other- 
wise, and with respect to owning and pos- 
sessing, movable property of all kinds, both 
tangible and intangible. However, either 
Party may impose restrictions on alien own- 
ership of materials dangerous from the 
standpoint of public safety and alien owner- 
ship of interests in enterprises carrying on 
the activities listed in the first sentence of 
paragraph 2 of Article VII, but only to the 
extent that this can be done without im- 
pairing the rights and privileges secured by 
Article VII or by other provisions of the 
present Treaty. 

3. Nationals and companies of either 
Party shall be permitted freely to dispose of 
property within the territories of the other 
Party with respect to the acquisition of 
which through testate or intestate succession 
their alienage has prevented them from re- 
ceiving national treatment, and they shall 
be permitted a term of at least five years in 
which to effect such disposition. 

4. Nationais and companies of either Party 
shall be accorded within the territories of 
the other Party national treatment and 
most-fayored-nation treatment with respect 
to disposing of property of all kinds. 

UP ARTICLE Xx 

Nationals and companies of either Party 
Shall be accorded, within the territories of 
the other Party, national treatment and 
most-favored-nation treatment with respect 
to obtaining and maintaining patents of in- 
vention, and with respect to rights in trade 
marks, trade names, trade labels and indus- 
tial property of every kind, 

ARTICLE XI 


1, Nationals of either Party residing with- 
in the territories of the other Party, and 
nationals and companies of either Party en- 
gaged in trade or other gainful pursuit or 
in scientific, educational, religious or philan- 
.thropic activities within the territories of 
the other Party, shall not be subject to the 
payment of taxes, fees or charges imposed 
upon or applied to income, capital, transac- 
tions, activities or any other object, or to 
requirements with respect to the levy and 
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collection thereof, within the territories of 
such other Party, more burdensome than 
those borne by nationals and companies of 
such other Party. 

2. With respect to nationals of either 
Party who are neither resident nor engaged 
in trade or other gainful pursuit within the 
territories of the other Party, and with re- 
spect to companies of either Party which are 
not engaged in trade or other gainful pursuit 
within the territories of the other Party, 
it shall be the aim of such other Party to 
apply in general the principle set forth in 
paragraph 1 of the present Article. 

3. Nationals and companies of either 
Party shall in no case be subject, within the 
territories of the other Party, to the payment 
of taxes, fees or charges imposed upon or 
applied to income, capital, transactions, ac- 
tivities or any other object, or to require- 
ments with respect to the levy and collec- 
tion thereof, more burdensome than those 
borne by nationals, residents and companies 
of any third country. 

4. In the case of companies of either 
Party engaged in trade or other gainful pur- 
suit within the territories of the other Party, 
and in the case cf nationals of either Party 
engaged in trade or other gainful pursuit 


within the territories of the other Party but 


not resident therein, such other Party shall 
not impose or apply any tax, fee or charge 


upon any income, capital or other basis in 


excess of that reasonably allocable or appor- 
tionable to its territories, nor grant deduc- 
tions and exemptions less than those reason- 
ably allocable or apportionable to its terri- 
tories. A comparable rule shall apply also 
in the case of companies and op- 
erated exclusively for scientific, educational, 
religious or philanthropic purposes. 

5. Each Party reserves the right to: (a) 
extend specific tax advantages on the basis 
of reciprocity; (b) accord special tax advan- 
tages by virtue of agreements for the avoid- 
ance of double taxation or the mutual pro- 
tection of revenue; and (c) accord to its 
own nationals and to residents of contiguous 
countries more favorable exemptions of a 
personal nature with respect to income taxes 
and inheritance taxes than are accorded to 
other non-resident persons, 


ARTICLE XII 


1, Nationals and companies of either Party 
shall be accorded by the other Party national 
treatment and most-favored- nation treat- 
ment with respect to payments, remittances 
and transfers of funds or financial tmstru- 
ments between the territories of the two Par- 
ties as well as between the territories of 
such other Party and of any third country. 

2. Neither Party shall impose exchange re- 
strictions as defined in paragraph 5 of the 
present Article except to the extent necessary 
to prevent its monetary reserves from falling 
to a very low level or to effect a moderate 
increase in very low monetary reserves. It 
is understood that the provisions of the pres- 
ent Article do not alter the obligations either 
Party may have to the International Mone- 
tary Pund or preclude imposition of particu- 
lar restrictions whenever the Fund specifi- 
cally authorizes or requests a Party to impose 
such particular restrictions. 

3. If either Party imposes exchange restric- 
tions in accordance with paragraph 2 above, 
it shall, after making whatever provision may 
be necessary to assure the availability of 
foreign exchange for goods and services es- 
sential to the health and welfare of its 
people, make reasonable provision for the 
withdrawal, in foreign exchange in the cur- 
rency of the other Party, of: (a) the com- 
pensation referred to in article VI, para- 
graph 3, of the present Treaty, (b) earnings, 
whether in the form of salaries, interest, 
dividends, commissions, royalties, payments 
for technical services, or otherwise, and (c) 
amounts for amortization of loans, deprecia- 
tion of direct investments, and capital trans- 
fers, giving consideration to special needs for 
other transactions. If more than one rate 
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of exchange is in force, the rate applicable 
to such withdrawals shall be a rate which 
is specifically approved by the International 
Monetary Fund for such transactions or, in 
the absence of a rate so approved, an effec- 
tive rate which, inclusive of any taxes or sur- 
charges on exchange transfers, is just and 
reasonable. 

4. Exchange restrictions shall not be im- 
posed by either Party in a manner unneces- 
sarily detrimental or arbitrarily discrimina- 
tory to the claims, inyestments, transport, 
trade, and other interests of the nationals 
and companies of the other Party, nor to the 
competitive position thereof. 

5. The term “exchange restrictions” as 
used in the present Article includes all re- 
strictions, regulations, charges, taxes, or 
other requirements imposed by either Party 
which burden or interfere with payments, 
remittances, or transfers of funds or of finan- 
cial instruments between the territories of 
the two Parties. 


ARTICLE XIII 


Commercial travelers representing natione 
als and companies of either Party engaged in 
business within the territories thereof shall, 
upon their entry into and departure from 
the territories of the other Party and during 
their sojourn therein, be accorded most- 
favored-nation treatment in respect of the 
customs and other matters, including, sub- 
ject to the exceptions in paragraph 5 of Ar- 
ticle XI, taxes and charges applicable to 
them, their samples and the taking of or- 
ders, and regulations governing the exercise 
of their functions. 


ARTICLE xxx 


1. Each Party shall accord most-favored- 
nation treatment to products of the other 
Party, from whatever place and by whatever 
type of carrier arriving, and to products des- 
tined for exportation to the territories of 
such other Party, by whatever route and by 
whatever type of carrier, with respect to cus- 
toms duties and charges of any kind imposed 
on or in connection with importation or ex- 
portation or imposed on the international 
transfer of payments for imports or exports, 
and with respect to the method of levying 
such duties and charges, and with respect 
to all rules and formalities in connection 
with importation and exportation. 

2. Neither Party shall impose restrictions 
or prohibitions on the importation of any 
product of the other Party, or on the expor- 
tation of any product to the territories of 
the other Party, unless the importation of 
the like product of, or the exportation of 
the like product to, all third countries is 
similarly restricted or prohibited. 

3. If either Party imposes quantitative re- 
strictions on the importation or exportation 
ot any product in which the other Party has 
an important interest: 

(a) It shall as a general rule give prior 
public notice of the total amount of the 
product, by quantity or value, that may be 
imported or exported during a specified pe- 
riod, and of any change in such amount or 
period; and 

(b) If it makes allotments to any third 
country, it shall afford such other Party a 
share proportionate to the amount of the 
‘product, by quantity or value, supplied by 
or to it during a previous representative pe- 
riod, due consideration being given to any 
special factors affecting the trade in such 
P 


4. Either Party may impose prohibitions or 
restrictions on sanitary or other customary 
grounds of a noncommercial nature, or in 
the interest of preventing deceptive or un- 
fair practices, provided such prohibitions or 
restrictions do not arbitrarily discriminate 
against the commerce of the other Party. 

5. Nationals and companies of either 
shall be accorded national treatment ani 
most-favored-nation treatment by the other 
Party with respect to all matters relating to 
importation and exportation, 
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6. The provisions of the present Article 
shall not apply to advantages accorded by 
either Party: 

(a) to products of its national fisheries; 

(b) to adjacent countries in order to fa- 
cilitate frontier traffic; or 

(c) by virtue of a customs union or free- 
trade area of which it may become a member, 
so long as it informs the other Party of its 
plans and affords such other Party adequate 
opportunity for consultation. 

7. Notwithstanding the provisions of para- 
graphs 2 and 3 (b) of the present Article, a 
Party may apply restrictions or controls on 
importation and exportation of goods that 
have effect equivalent to, or which are neces- 
sary to make effective, exchange restrictions 
applied pursuant to Article XII. However, 
such restrictions or controls shall depart no 
more than necessary from the aforesaid par- 
agraphs and shall be conformable with a 
policy designed to promote the maximum 
development of nondiscriminatory foreign 
trade and to expedite the attainment both 
of a balance-of-payments position and of 
monetary reserves which will obviate the 
necessity of such restrictions. 


ARTICLE XV 


1. Each Party shall promptly publish laws, 
regulations and administrative rulings of 
general application pertaining to rates of 
duty, taxes or other charges, to the classi- 
fication of articles for customs purposes, and 
to requirements or restrictions on imports 
and exports or the transfer of payments 
therefor, or affecting their sale, distribution 
or use; and shall administer such laws, regu- 
lations and rulings in a uniform, impartial 
and reasonable manner. As a general prac- 
tice, new administrative requirements or re- 
strictions affecting imports, with the excep- 
tion of those imposed on sanitary grounds or 
for reasons of public safety, shall not go into 
effect before the expiration of 30 days after 
publication, or alternatively, shall not apply 
to products en route at time of publication. 

2. Each Party shall provide an appeals pro- 
cedure under which nationals and companies 
of the other Party, and importers of products 
of such other Party, shall be able to obtain 
prompt and impartial review, and correction 
when warranted, of administrative action 
relating to customs matters, including the 
imposition of fines and penalties, confisca- 
tions, and rulings on questions of customs 
classification and valuation by the adminis- 
trative authorities. Penalties imposed for 
infractions of the customs and shipping laws 
and regulations concerning documentation 
shall, in cases resulting from clerical errors 
or when good faith can be demonstrated, be 
no greater than necessary to serve merely as 
a warning. 

3. Neither Party shall impose any measure 
of a discriminatory nature that hinders or 
prevents the importer or exporter of products 
of either country from obtaining marine in- 
surance on such products in companies of 
either Party. The present paragraph is sub- 
ject to the provisions of Article XII. 


ARTICLE XVI 


1. Products of either Party shall be ac- 
corded, within the territories of the other 
Party, national treatment and most-favored- 
nation treatment in all matters affecting in- 
ternal taxation, sale, distribution, storage 
and use. 

2. Articles produced by nationals and com- 
panies of either Party within the territories 
of the other Party, or by companies of the 
latter Party controlled by such nationals 
and companies, shall be accorded therein 
treatment no less favorable than that ac- 
corded to like articles of national origin by 
whatever person or company produced, in all 
matters affecting exportation, taxation, sale, 
distribution, storage and use, 


ARTICLE XVII 


1. Each Party undertakes (a) that enter- 
prises owned or controlled by its Govern- 
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ment, and that monopolies or agencies 
granted exclusive or special privileges within 
its territories, shall make their purchases 
and sales involying either imports or exports 
affecting the commerce of the other Party 
solely in accordance with commercial con- 
siderations, including price, quality, avail- 
ability, marketability, transportation and 
other conditions of purchase or sale; and (b) 
that the nationals, companies and cemmerce 
of such other Party shall be afforded ade- 
quate opportunity, in accordance with cus- 
tomary business practice, to compete for 
participation in such purchases and sales. 

2. Each Party shall accord to the na- 
tionals, companies and commerce of the 
other Party fair and equitable treatment, 
as compared with that accorded to the na- 
tionals, companies and commerce of any 
third country, with respect to: (a) the gov- 
ernmental purchase of supplies, (b) the 
awarding of concessions and other govern- 
ment contracts, and (c) the sale of any serv- 
ice sold by the Government or by any 
monopoly or agency granted exclusive or 
special privileges. 


ARTICLE XVIII 


1. The two Parties agree that business 
practices which restrain competition, limit 
access to markets or foster monopolistic con- 
trol, and which are engaged in or made ef- 
fective by one or more private or public 
commercial enterprises or by combination, 
agreement or other arrangement among such 
enterprises, may have harmful effects upon 
commerce between their respective terri- 
tories. Accordingly, each Party agrees upon 
the request of the other Party to consult with 
respect to any such practices and to take 
such measures as it deems appropriate with 
a view to eliminating such harmful effects. 

2. No enterprise of either Party, including 
corporations, associations, and government 
agencies and instrumentalities, which is pub- 
licly owned or controlled shall, if it engages 
in commercial, industrial, shipping or other 
business activities within the territories of 
the other Party, claim or enjoy, either for 
itself or for its property, immunity therein 
from taxation, suit, execution of judgment 
or other liability to which privately owned 
and controlled enterprises are subject 
therein. 

ARTICLE XIX 


1. Between the territories of the two Par- 
ties there shall be freedom of commerce and 
navigation. 

2. Vessels under the flag of either Party, 
and carrying the papers required by its law 
in proof of nationality, shall be deemed to 
be vessels of that Party both on the high seas 
and within the ports, places and waters of 
the other Party. 

3. Vessels of either Party shall have lib- 
erty, on equal terms with vessels of the 
other Party and on equal terms with vessels 
of any third country, to come with their 
cargoes to all ports, places and waters of 
such other Party open to foreign commerce 
and navigation, Such vessels and cargoes 
shall in all respects be accorded national 
treatment and most-favored-nation treat- 
ment within the ports, places and waters of 
such other Party. 

4. Vessels of either Party shall be accorded 
national treatment and most-favored-nation 
treatment by the other Party with respect to 
the right to carry all products that may be 
carried by vessel to or from the territories of 
such other Party; and such products shall be 
accorded treatment no less favorable than 
that accorded to like products carried in ves- 
sels of such other Party, with respect to: 
(a) duties and charges of all kinds, (b) the 
administration of the customs, and (c) boun- 
ties, drawbacks and other privileges of this 
nature. 

5. Vessels of either Party in case of ship- 
wreck, stranding, or of being forced to put 
into the ports, places and waters of the other 
Party, whether or not open to foreign com- 
merce and navigation, shall enjoy the same 
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assistance and protection as are in like cases 
enjoyed by vessels of such other Party or of 
any third country, and shall not be subject 
to any duties or charges other than those 
which would be payable in like circumstances 
by vessels of such other Party or of any third 
country. The cargoes of such vessels of 
either Party and all articles salvaged from 
them shall be exempt from customs duties 
unless entered for consumption within the 
territories of the other Party; but articles not 
entered for consumption may be subject to 
measures for the protection of the revenue 
pending their exit from the country. 

6. Notwithstanding any other provision of 
the present Treaty, each Party may reserve 
exclusive rights and privileges to its own ves- 
sels with respect to the coasting trade, na- 
tional fisheries and inland navigation, or 
may admit foreign vessels thereto only on a 
reciprocity basis. 

7. The term “vessels”, as used herein, 
means all types of vessels, whether privately 
owned or operated, or publicly owned or op- 
erated; but this term does not, except with 
reference to paragraphs 2 and 5 of the pres- 
ent Article, include fishing vessels or vessels 
of war. 

ARTICLE XX 


There shall be freedom of transit through 
the territories of each Party by the routes 
most convenient for international transit: 

(a) for nationals of the other Party, to- 
gether with their baggage; 

(b) for other persons, together with their 
baggage, en route to or from the territories 
of such other Party; and 

(c) for products of any origin en route to 
or from the territories of such other Party. 
Such persons and things in transit shall be 
exempt from customs duties, from duties 
imposed by reason of transit, and from un- 
reasonable charges and requirements; and 
shall be free from unnecessary delays and 
restrictions. They shall, however, be subject 
to measures referred to in paragraph 3 of 
Article I, and to nondiscriminatory regula- 
tions necessary to prevent abuse of the 
transit privilege, 

ARTICLE XXI 

1. The present Treaty shall not preclude 
the application of measures: 

(a) regulating the importation or expor- 
tation of gold or silver; 

(b) relating to fissionable materials, to 
radioactive by-products of the utilization or 
processing thereof, or to materials that are 
the source of fissionable materials; 

(c) regulating the production of or traffic 
in arms, ammunition and implements of war, 
or traffic in other materials carried on directly 
or indirectly for the purpose of supplying a 
military establishment; 

(d) necessary to fulfill the obligations of 
a Party for the maintenance or restoration 
of international peace and security, or neces- 
sary to protect its essential security interests; 
and 

(e) denying to any company in the owner- 
ship or direction of which nationals of any 
third country or countries have directly or 
indirectly the controlling interest, the ad- 
vantages of the present Treaty, except with 
respect to recognition of juridical status and 
with respect to access to courts of justice 
and to administrative tribunals and agencies. 

2. The most-favored-nation provisions of 
the present Treaty relating to the treatment 
of goods shall not apply to advantages ac- 
corded by the United States of America or 
its Territories and possessions to one another, 
to the Republic of Cuba, to the Republic of 
the Philippines, to the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands or to the Panama Canal Zone, 

3. The provisions of the present Treaty 
relating to the treatment of goods shall not 
preclude action by either Party which is re- 
quired or specifically permitted by the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade during 
such time as such Party is a contracting 
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party to the General Agreement. Moreover, 
either Party may withhold advantages nego- 
tiated under the aforesaid Agreement from 
those countries which by their own choice 
are not contracting parties thereto. 

4. Nationals of either Party admitted into 
the territories of the other Party for limited 
purposes shall not enjoy rights to engage in 
gainful occupations in contravention of limi- 
tations expressly imposed, according to law, 
as a condition of their admittance. 

5. Nothing in the present Treaty shall be 
deemed to grant or imply any right to engage 
in political activities. 


ARTICLE XXII 


1. The term “national treatment” means 
treatment accorded within the territories of 
a Party upon terms no less favorable than 
the treatment accorded therein, in like situa- 
tions, to nationals, companies, products, ves- 
sels or other objects, as the case may be, of 
such Party. 

2. The term “most-favored-nation treat- 
ment” means treatment accorded within the 
territories of a Party upon terms no less 
favorable than the treatment accorded there- 
in, in like situations, to nationals, com- 
panies, products, vessels or other objects, as 
the case may be, of any third country. 

3. As used in the present Treaty, the term 
“companies” means corporations, partner- 
ships, companies and other associations, 
whether or not with limited liability and 
whether or not far pecuniary profit. Com- 
„panies constituted upon the applicable laws 
and regulations within the territories of 
either Party shall be deemed companies 
thereof and shall have their juridical status 
recognized within the territories of the other 


4. National treatment accorded under the 
provisions of the present Treaty to compa- 
nies of Japan shall, in any State, Territory 
or on of the United States of Amer- 
-iea, be the treatment accorded therein to 
companies created or organized in other 
States, Territories, and possessions of the 
United States of America. 

ARTICLE XXIII 

The territories to which the present Treaty 
extends shall comprise all areas of land and 
water under the sovereignty or authority of 
each Party, other than the Panama Canal 
Zone and the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands, except to the extent that the Presi- 
dent of the United States of America shall by 
prociamation extend provisions of the Treaty 
to such Trust Territory. 

ARTICLE XXIV 

1. Each Party shall accord sympathetic 
consideration to, and shall afford adequate 
opportunity for consultation regarding, such 
representations as the other Party may make 
with respect to any matter affecting the op- 
eration of the present Treaty. 

2. Any dispute betweer the Parties as to 
the interpretation or application of the pres- 
ent Treaty, not satisfactorily adjusted by 
diplomacy shall be submitted to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice, unless the Parties 
agree to settlement by some other pacific 
means, 

ARTICLE XXV 
1. The present Treaty shall be ratified, and 
the ratifications thereof shall be exchanged 
at Washington as soon as possible. 

2. The present Treaty shall enter into force 
one month after the day of exchange of rati- 
fications. It shall remain in force for ten 
years and shall continue in force thereafter 
until terrsinated as provided herein. 

3. Either Party may, by giving one year’s 
written notice to the other Party, terminate 
the present Treaty at the end of the initial 
ten-year period or at any time thereafter. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF the respective Pieni- 
potentiaries have signed the present Treaty 
and have affixed hereunto their seals. 
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Done in duplicate, in the English and Jap- 
anese languages, both equally authentic, at 
Tokyo, this second day of April, one thou- 
sand nine hundred fifty three. 

For the United States of America: 


{stau] ROBERT MURPHY 

For Japan: 

[sear] KATSUO OKAZAKI 
PROTOCOL 


At the time, of signing the Treaty of 
Friendship, Commerce and Navigation be- 
tween the United States of America and Ja- 
pan, the undersigned Plenipotentiaries, duly 
authorized by their respective Governments, 
have further agreed on the following provi- 
sions, which shall be considered integral 
parts of the aforesaid Treaty: 

1. The term “access to the courts of Justice 
and to administrative tribunals and agen- 
cies” as used in Article IV, paragraph 1, com- 
prehends, among other things, legal aid and 
security for costs and judgment. 

2. The provisions of Article VI, paragraph 
3, providing for the payment of compensa- 
tion shall extend to interests held directly 
or indirectly by nationals and companies of 
either Party in property which is taken with- 
in the territories of the other Party. 

3. The term “public utility enterprises” as 
used in Article VII, paragraph 2, is deemed 
to include enterprises engaged in furnishing 
communications services, water supplies, 
transportation by bus, truck or rail, or in 
manufacturing and distributing gas or elec- 
tricity, to the general public. 

4. With reference to Article VII, paragraph 
4, either Party may require that rights to 
engage in mining shall be dependent on reci- 
procity. Furthermore, Japan shall not be 
obliged by the terms of that paragraph to 
accord to enterprises of nationals and com- 
panies of the United States of the types men- 
tioned in the first sentence of paragraph 2 
of Article VII more favorable treatment than 
that accorded by the State or Territory of 
the United States of America in which such 
national is domiciled, or pursuant to the 


‘laws of which such company is organized, 


or in which, if such company is organized 
under Federal law, such company has its 
principal office, to the enterprises of na- 
tionals and companies of Japan. 

5. The provisions of Article VIII, para- 
graph 2, shall not extend to the professions 
of notary public and port pilot. 

6. Either Party may impose restrictions on 
the introduction of foreign capital as may 
be necessary to protect its monetary reserves 
as provided in Article XII, paragraph 2. 

7. With reference to Article XIV, para- 
graph 4, it is understood that either Party, 
acting in accordance with its laws, may pro- 
hibit the importation into its territory, or 
seize, or otherwise restrict or regulate the 
sale of any goods with respect to which there 
has been failure to comply with marking re- 
quirements established to assure that the 
true geographic or commercial origin of such 
goods is correctly represented. Furthermore, 
each Party agrees to take appropriate steps 
to prevent misrepresentations, direct or in- 
direct, that goods produced or sold in or 
exported from its territory originate within 
the territory of the other Party or any dis- 
tinctive place within such territory. 

8. During periods of emergency resulting 


“in reduced availabilities of industrial raw 


materials and basic foodstuffs, the provisions 
of Article XVI, paragraph 1, of the present 
Treaty shall not prevent the application by 
either Party of needed controls over the in- 
ternal sale, distribution or use of imported 
articles of categories which may be in short 
supply, other than or different from controls 
applied with respect to like articles of na- 
tional origin. If imposed, such controls 
shall be applied by either Party in such a 
manner as to minimize injury to the com- 
petitive position within its territories of the 
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commerce of the other Party, and shall be 
continued no longer than required by the 
supply situation. 

9. Notwithstanding the national treatment 
provisions of Article XVI, paragraph 1, a 
Party may maintain screen quota regula- 
tions that require the exhibition of cine- 
matograph films of national origin during a 
specified minimum portion of the screen time 
actually utilized by exhibitors for the com- 
mercial exhibition of all films. Screen quo- 
tas shall be computed on the basis of screen 
time per theatre per year or the equivalent 
thereof, and shall be subject to consultation. 

10. It is understood that for the purposes 
of Article XVII, paragraph 1, availability of 
means of payment is considered to be a com- 
mercial consideration. 

11. The provisions of Article XVII, para- 
graph 2 (b) and (c), and of Article XIX, 
paragraph 4, shall not apply to postal 
services. 

12. The provisions of Article XXI, para- 
graph 2, shall apply in the case of Puerto 
Rico regardless of any change that may take 
place in its political status. 

13. Article XXIII does not apply to terri- 
tories under the authority of either Party 
solely as a military base or by reason of tem- 
porary military occupation, or to Nansei 
Shoto south of 29 degrees north latitude 
{including the Ryukyu Islands and the Daito 
Islands), Nanpo Shoto south of Sofu Gan 
(including the Bonin Islands, Rosario Island 
and the Volcano Islands) and Parece Vela 
and Marcus Island, the status of which is 
provided for in Article 3 of the Treaty of 
Peace with Japan signed at San Francisco 
on September 8, 1951. 

14. The most-favored-nation treatment 
provisions of the present Treaty shall not 
apply with respect to those rights and privi- 
leges which may be accorded by Japan to: 
{a) persons who originated in the territories 
to which all right, title and claim were re- 
nounced by Japan in accordance with Article 
2 of the Treaty of Peace with Japan signed 
at San Francisco on September 8, 1951; or 
(b) the native inhabitants and vessels of, 
and trade with, the islands mentioned in 
Article 3 of the said Treaty of Peace. 

15. During a transitional period of three 
years from the date of the coming into force 
of the present Treaty, Japan may continue 
to apply existing restrictions on the purchase 
by aliens, with yen, of outstanding shares in 
Japanese enterprises. 

In witness whereof the respective Plenipo- 
tentiaries have signed this Protocol and have 
affixed hereunto their seals. 

Done in duplicate, in the English and Jap- 
anese languages, both equally authentic, at 
Tokyo, this second day of April, one thousand 
nine hundred fifty three. 

For the United States of America: 


[SEAL] ROBERT MURPHY 
For Japan: 
[SEAL] KATSUO OKAZAKI 


RESOLUTION OF RATIFICATION AND RESERVATION 


Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein), That the Senate 
advise and consent to the ratification of 
Executive O, 83d Congress, lst session, a 
treaty of friendship, commerce, and navi- 
gation between the United States of America 
and Japan, together with a protocol relat- 
ing thereto, signed at Tokyo on April 2, 
1953, subject to the following reservation, 
which shall be agreed to by the other high 
contracting party before ratifications are ex- 
changed: 

“Article VIII, paragraph 2, shall not ex- 
tend to professions which, because they in- 
volve the performance of functions in a 
public capacity or in the interest of public 
health and safety, are State licensed and re- 
served by statute or constitution exclusively 
to citizens of the country, and no most- 
favored-nation clause in the said treaty shall 
apply to such professions.” 
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(Ex. N (83d Cong., Ist sess.) ) 

AGREEMENT CONCERNING THE TREATY BETWEEN 

THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND GER- 

MANY ON FRIENDSHIP, COMMERCE, AND 

CONSULAR RIGHTS oF DECEMBER 8, 1923, as 

AMENDED 

The United States of America and the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, desirous of 
strengthening the bonds of friendship exist- 
ing between them and of placing their rela- 
tions on a normal and stable basis as soon as 
possible, have resolved as a step toward that 
end to restore to full force and effect, except 
as otherwise provided in the following 
Articles, the provisions of the Treaty of 
Friendship, Commerce and Consular Rights 
between the United States of America and 
Germany signed at Washington, December 
8, 1923, as amended, as a provisional measure 
pending the conclusion of a more compre- 
hensive, modern treaty or treaties for such 
purposes, and have, through their duly au- 
thorized representatives, agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


The provisions of the Treaty of Friend- 
ship, Commerce and Consular Rights be- 
tween the United States of America and 
Germany signed at Washington December 8, 
1923, as amended by an exchange of notes 
dated March 19 and May 21, 1925, and the 
agreement signed at Washington June 3, 
1935, shall be applied and be considered fully 
operative between the United States of 
America and the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many on and after the effective date of the 
present agreement insofar as either High 
Contracting Party may not Have heretofore 
notified the other Party in accordance with 
Article XXXI of the aforesaid Treaty an 
intention to modify or omit any of its 
Articles, and except as otherwise provided in 
the following Articles, without prejudice to 
the previous status of any provisions of the 
aforesaid Treaty which may have remained 
operative or may have again become opera- 
tive at any time since the outbreak of hos- 
tilities between the United States of Ameri- 
ca and Germany. 

ARTICLE II 

In accordance with the intent of Article 
XIX of the aforesaid Treaty, that Article 
is hereby amended by adding the following: 

“The Government of either Party may, in 
the territory of the other, acquire, own, lease 
for any period of time, or otherwise hold and 
occupy, such lands, buildings, and appurte- 
nances as may be necessary and appropriate 
for governmental, other than military, pur- 
poses. If under the local law the permission 
of the local authorities must be obtained as a 
prerequisite to any such acquiring or holding, 
such permission shall be given on request.“ 

ARTICLE Tt 

None of the provisions of the present agree- 
ment or of the aforesaid Treaty shall be con- 
sidered as affecting in any way (1) the rights 
or obligations of either Party in respect of 
measures to safeguard essential security in- 
terests or (2) the status of the United States 
of America and its personnel in Germany. 
Until the effective date of the Conventions 
signed at Bonn on May 26, 1952 the provi- 
sions of legislation, regulations or directives 
which may be in effect by virtue of the status 
in Germany of the United States of America 
shall prevail over any inconsistent provisions 
of the present agreement or of the afore- 
said Treaty; and thereafter the provisions of 
the said Conventions, and of any other re- 
lated agreements that have been or may be 
entered into, shall so prevail in case of any 
such inconsistency. 


ARTICLE Iv 

Pending the peaceful reunification of Ger- 
many, the German territory to which the 
aforesaid Treaty shall be applied and con- 
sidered fully operative shall be understood 
to compromise all areas of land, water and 
air over which the Federal Republic of Ger- 
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many exercises jurisdiction. The present 
agreement shall also enter into force, and 
the aforesaid Treaty shall be applied and 
considered fully operative, in the area of 
Berlin (West) when the Government of the 
Federal Republic of Germany furnishes the 
Government of the United States of America 
a notification that all legal procedures in 
Berlin necessary therefor have been complied 
with. 
ARTICLE V 


It is agreed that negotiations for a new 
treaty of Friendship, Commerce and Navi- 
gation shall be entered into without delay. 


ARTICLE VI 


1. The present agreement shall be ratified, 
and the ratifications thereof shall be ex- 
changed at Washington as soon as possible. 

2. The present agreement shall enter into 
force on the day of exchange of ratifications. 

3. Either Party may terminate the present 
agreement by giving six months’ written 
notice to the other Party. 

In witness whereof the respective duly au- 
thorized representatives have signed the 
present ent. 

Done in duplicate, in the English and Ger- 
man languages, both equally authentic, at 
Bonn, this third day of June, one thousand 
nine hundred fifty three. 

For the United States of America: 

JAMES B. CONANT 

For the Federal Republic of Germany: 

ADENAUER 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, June 2, 1953. 
Dr. HEINZ L. KREKELER, 
Chargé d’Affaires of the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 

Sm: I refer to various discussions which 
have taken place concerning the liability of 
German nationals to compulsory service in 
the armed forces of the United States, and 
to the problem presented to this Govern- 
ment in carrying out the provisions of Ar- 
ticle VI of the Treaty of Friendship, Com- 
merce, and Consular Rights signed at Wash- 
ington on December 8, 1923, in the light of 
the Universal Military Training and Service 
Act of 1951. The Act provides that aliens 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence shall be subject to induction on 
the same terms as United States citizens, 

In view of this situation, I wish to inform 
you of the desire of this Government to 
modify the said Treaty as provided in Article 
XXXI thereof, by omitting the said Article 
VI, and I herewith request you to notify your 
Government that, beginning one year from 
the date of this note, the Government of the 
United States will consider the said Article 
VI to be no longer an operative part of the 
said Treaty of 1923. 

Accept, Sir, the renewed assurances of my 
high consideration. 

For the Secretary of State: 

GEOFFREY W. LEWIS. 


DIPLOMATIC MISSION OF THE 
FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY, 
1742-44 R STREET NORTHWEST, 
Washington, D. C., June 2, 1953. 
His Excellency JOHN Foster DULLES, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

ExcELLENCY: I have the honor to acknowl- 
edge the receipt of your Excellency's note, 
dated June 2, 1953, by which the American 
Government serves notice of its desire to 
modify the Treaty of Friendship, Commerce, 
and Consular Rights signed at Washington, 
December 8, 1923, by omitting Article VI of 
the Treaty in accordance with the provisions 
contained in Article XXXI thereof. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances 
of my highest consideration. 

HEINZ L. KREKELER, 
Chargé d’Affatres of the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 


July 21 


RESOLUTION OF RATIFICATION AND RESERVATION 


Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein), That the Senate ad- 
vise and consent to the ratification of Execu- 
tive N, 83d Congress, Ist session, an agree- 
ment between the United States of America 
and the Federal Republic of Germany, signed 
at Bonn on June 3, 1953, concerning the ap- 
plication of the treaty of friendship, com- 
merce, and consular rights between the 
United States of America and Germany, 
signed at Washington on December 8, 1923, 
as amended, subject to the following reser- 
vation, which shall be agreed to by the other 
high contracting party before ratifications 
are exchanged: 

“Article I of the treaty of friendship, com- 
merce, and consular rights between the 
United States of America and Germany, 
signed at Washington on December 8, 1923, 
shall not extend to professions which, be- 
cause they involve the performance of func- 
tions in a public capacity or in the interest 
of public health and safety, are state- 
licensed and reserved by statute or constitu- 
tion exclusively to citizens of the country, 
and no most-favored-nation clause in the 
said treaty shall apply to such professions.” 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business, 


SALE OF GOVERNMENT-OWNED 
RUBBER-PRODUCING FACILITIES 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bar- 
RETT in the chair). The Chair lays be- 
fore the Senate the unfinished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2047) to amend the Rub- 
ber Act of 1948, as amended, to provide 
for the sale of Government-owned rub- 
ber-producing facilities, to repeal and 
modify certain of its provisions affected 
thereby, and for other purposes. 


ANNUITIES TO RETIRED COMP- 
TROLLERS GENERAL 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the unfinished business be 
temporarily laid aside and that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of 
House bill 5228, which is No. 593 on the 
Calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the bill by title. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 5228) 
to amend section 303 of the Budget and 
Accounting Act, 1921 (42 Stat. 23). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from California. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 


SAFETY ON THE HIGHWAYS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, there is 
pending a conference report on House 
bill 4663. It is in charge of the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], 
to whom I spoke a few moments ago, 
He advised me that it probably would 
not be called up for action until Thurs- 
day or Friday of this week. However, 
the implications of the bill as agreed to 
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by the conferees are in my opinion so 
serious from the standpoint of the safety 
of millions of Americans who are travel- 
ing the highways, that I propose to make 
a brief speech at this time in opposition 
to the conference report, in order that 
my colleagues in the Senate may have 
an opportunity between now and the 
time the Senator from Massachusetts 
calls up the conference report, to con- 
sider the objections to it which I now 
raise. 

My major premise is that, if adopted, 
the conference report, as I am informed, 
would I think constitute a serious threat 
to the safety.of America’s highways, be- 
cause a member of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission advises that the Com- 
mission would feel that it would have no 
course of action to follow other than that 
of abolishing its safety offices in the vari- 
ous States. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator. I was going to ask the Senator 
to yield on another subject, but I may 
simply say to him on this subject that 
the House conferees felt very, very 
strongly on the question, and refused 
to yield. While I should have preferred 
to have included in the bill the provision 
concerning safety regulations, to which 
the Senator plans to address himself, in 
order to get any conference report at 
all the Senate conferees yielded on that 
matter. I shall certainly be glad to dis- 
cuss it with the Senator from Oregon in 
full and to advise him of everything I 
know about the subject when the report 
comes before the Senate. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the remarks of the Senator from 
Massachusetts, setting forth his position 
on the conference report. However, my 
reply to him is, it would be better to have 
no bill at all than to have deleted the 
item to which I refer. Mr. President, 
when we are dealing with a subject mat- 
ter involving what I consider to be one 
of the most serious domestic problems 
which confronts us, namely, the problem 
of highway fatalities, when we stop to 
think of the thousands of people who are 
killed each year on the highways, I am 
astounded that there should be brought 
back to the Senate a conference report 
which, apparently, the experts generally 
agree would result, if it were adopted, in 
increasing the dangers to human life on 
our highways. I say there is a responsi- 
bility resting upon the Congress, not only 
to refuse to agree to the conference re- 
port, but there is also a responsibility 
resting upon the Congress to proceed to 
face the problem of fatalities on Amer- 
ican highways; because we are not per- 
forming the task in connection with 
traffic safety which I think must be done. 

Mr. President, if there were turned 
loose men handling dangerous instru- 
ments, and they were killing people by 
the scores, we would not hesitate very 
long in the Congress to pass whatever 
legislation might be necessary in order 
to bring to an end such a loss of human 
life. Yet the fact is that somehow we 
have permitted ourselves to grow numb 
in regard to the highway fatality list, 
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which is increasing year by year. I have 
under study a recommendation which I 
think has great merit. I have submitted 
it to traffic experts for their opinions 
upon it. I have submitted it heretofore 
and I propose to do it again. It is a 
proposal to require the placing of gover- 
nors on automobiles for the purpose of 
limiting their speed, except as to certain 
vehicles, such as ambulances and fire 
apparatus. 

Mr. President, if the facts are what I 
have been led to believe them to be— 
namely, that the greatest cause of high- 
way fatality is speed—then we had bet- 
ter do something about diminishing the 
cause. If we do not, then our neglect as 
Senators and Representatives, it seems to 
me, places a vast amount of blood on our 
hands. One cannot take a trip of 100 
miles or more in these days without ex- 
periencing with his own eyes the effect 
of speed in relation to the cause and ef- 
fect of highway accidents. 

Improved highways do not solve the 
problem, because the record is pretty 
clear on the basis of the statistics which 
have been submitted to me to date, that 
improved highways, such as the Penn- 
Sylvania Turnpike, are proving to be 
among the most dangerous highways in 
America, since they are an invitation to 
uncontrolled speed. Mr. President, there 
are many other causes, but let me say 
that liquor mixed with speed does not 
eliminate speed as one of the principal 
causative factors in the fatalities result- 
ing from the mixing of liquor and speed. 

I make these preliminary comments 
on the whole question of traffic fatali- 
ties, a problem which I say is even larger 
than the problem to which I shall direct 
attention now, but relating to the one 
to which I intend to direct attention. 

We cannot justify allowing tens of 
thousands of fellow human beings to be 
maimed and killed on the highways of 
America, and take the position that 
after all, we have no legislative respon- 
sibility in regard to it. We do have, Mr, 
President. 

That leads me to the subject matter 
of the conference report. I hope, when 
the Senator from Massachusetts calls it 
up on Thursday or Friday, the report 
will be sent back to conference, because, 
in my opinion, it cannot be justified in 
view of the elimination of the field safety 
offices of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand an 
article from this morning’s Washington 
Post, headed, “If Congress Approves— 
Report Seen as Putting End to ICC 
Truck Regulations,” by Richard L, Lyons, 

I read: 

Federal regulation of interstate trucking 
will end if the conference report on the first 
independent offices appropriation bill is ap- 
proved by Congress as written, trucking in- 
terests complained yesterday. 

Interstate Commerce Commission regula- 
tions require periodic inspection of vehicles, 
uniform running lights, brakes that stop in 
& certain distance, flares or flags set out by 
trucks stopped on highways. They also limit 
truck drivers to 10 hours at a stretch. 

W. Y. Blanning, director of motor carriers 
for ICC, said a survey of 461 carriers showed 
deaths caused by accidents involving their 
trucks dropped 42 percent 1 year after they 
had adopted ICC safety regulations. ICC 
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also requires carriers to prove they perform 
a needed service. 

At the urging of House Members, the 
House-Senate conferees last week wrote into 
their report language “requiring” ICC to 
spend the $1,793,157 requested for this work 
on “other work * * * of greater impor- 
tance.” 


I do not know what work of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission could be of 
greater importance than is the work of 
preventing highway fatalities. I do not 
know of any possible work, translated 
into human values, more important than 
is this safety work. I think, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is just as important that there 
be safety regulations applying to inter- 
state trucks as that there be safety regu- 
lations applying to interstate trains, 

What would have happened, do you 
suppose, Mr. President, in the accident 
records of American railroads if Con- 
gress years and years ago had followed 
the recommendation set forth in this 
conference report? The conference re- 
port takes us back decades. I am for 
sending the report back to conference 
with instructions that it not be sub- 
mitted to the Senate until there is writ- 
ten into it the Senate requirement that 
the safety regulations of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as administered 
by the safety office be continued. 

The Washington Post story continues 
as follows: 

Representative JOHN PHILLIPS, Republican 
of California, who led the fight against the 
ICC truck program, said it largely duplicated 
work the States do or should do. He added, 
that ICC was not bound by the language 
of the report. 

Icc officials doubted the Commission 
would continue the work, however, if the 
conference report is allowed to stand. 
“After all, we've got to go back for money 
next year,” said an ICC official. 


I respectfully say to my good friend, 
Mr. Puiturres, of California—and he is 
my personal friend—that if he does not 
mean to have the Interstate Commerce 
Commission drop its safety work, he 
should support the elimination of that 
language from the report. I put to Mr. 
PHILLIPS a very simple test. I say, “You 
either mean it or you do not. Your ob- 
jective is either to end the safety work 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
or to continue it.” 

To come forward with a statement to 
the press which he has released today 
to the effect that this is only the lan- 
guage of the report, in my judgment, 
evades the issue which the conference 
report now puts up to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

The entire Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s Bureau of Motor Carriers’ field 
staff and all the motor carrier safety 
work, including the safety regulation of 
interstate trucks and buses will come 
to a halt the first of August if the Sen- 
ate agrees to the conference report on 
the first independent offices bill. 

That is the advice which comes from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
That is the way the Commission looks 
at the conference report, and rightly so. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. WELKER. I wish to join the able 
Senator from Oregon with respect to 
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his objections to the conference report. 
Just a moment ago an official of the 
State of Idaho called me and told me of 
the disastrous effect it would have on 
the motor-carrier industry in my State 
should the conference report be ap- 
proved. I certainly hope we can get our 
colleagues to appreciate the dilemma in 
which we shall find ourselves. 

Mr. MORSE. I want the Senator 
from Idaho to know that I appreciate 
his support in this matter, as I have 
always appreciated it in connection 
with other matters on which we have 
seen eye to eye. The only reason why I 
am bringing up this question, somewhat 
out of order, is that I think a fair warn- 
ing needs to be served on the Senate as 
to what is implied in this report, because 
as Senators know, in the rush at the 
tail-end of a session of Congress, very 
frequently conference reports get 
through the Senate without our taking 
a great deal of time to deliberate on 
them. But here is one which is so seri- 
ous in its implications that I am taking 
time today—the conference report will 
not come up for possibly 2 or 3 days—to 
forewarn the Senate as to what is in- 
volved in the report. Iam satisfied that 
if the Senate will give heed to the argu- 
ments of the Senator from Idaho and 
the Senator from Oregon there will be a 
chance of getting the report recommit- 
ted. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield further? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. WELKER. Am I correct in my 
understanding that if the conference 
report is adopted it will mean, in effect, 
the closing of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s field safety office? 

Mr. MORSE. I am certain that will 
be the effect of it. 

Mr. WELKER. And there is no way 
in which a carrier or anyone else can get 
relief unless he first processes his ob- 
jection through the field office? 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. 

Mr. WELKER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the 
House Appropriations Subcommittee on 
the independent offices bill recommend- 
ed to the full Appropriations Committee 
and this committee adopted the recom- 
mendation to the effect that all funds 
for work relating to safety and field in 
the Bureau of Motor Carriers, amount- 
ing to $1,793,157, be denied and that this 
sum be distributed to other work of the 
Commission, “which the committee re- 
gards as of greater importance than the 
use to which such funds are presently 
being applied.” 

It should be pointed out that the 
chairman of the subcommittee was Rep- 
resentative JOHN PHILLIPS, Republican 
of California, who has attempted to con- 
vince the House in the past several Con- 
gresses that funds for ICC safety and 
field work should be denied. 

Recognizing that this action would 
have the effect of nullifying the admin- 
istration of the Motor Carrier Act and 
would, in effect, end the regulation of 
interstate trucks and buses, including 
safety regulations, and standardization 
of equipment requirements, all those or- 
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ganizations representing the motor car- 
rier and allied industries requested the 
Senate Appropriations Subcommittee on 
the Independent Offices bill to take ac- 
tion to nullify the House language and 
to make sure that the Commission re- 
mained in this field as it is required by 
statuto. The Senate subcommittee 
agreed with this point of view and so did 
the full committee and the Senate. 

The Senate committee in its report 
said that it “disagrees with the House 
recommendation for discontinuance of 
the safety and field work of the Bureau 
of Motor Carriers with denial of funds 
amounting to $1,793,157 for such work 
and allocating that amount to other 
work of the Commission.” 'The com- 
mittee went on to say that— 

It is advised that the upward trend of 
fatalities and injuries on the highways of 
the Nation requires more instead of less 
activity on the part of this Bureau in the 
formulation of regulations for the safe 
transportation of explosives and other dan- 
gerous articles and regulations governing 
qualifications and maximum hours of serv- 
ice of drivers as well as safety of operation 
and standards of equipment on motor 
vehicles. 


Every Senator can testify as his own 
witness with respect to the correctness 
of this observation of the Senate com- 
mittee. Each one of us who drives on 
the highways of America knows that the 
problem of safety involves a problem of 
increasing danger on the highway, not 
less danger, 

I might give this personal testimony 
fora moment. It so happens that I have 
completed the first leg of eight round 
trips between Eugene, Oreg., and Wash- 
ington, D. C., with my car and a stock 
trailer behind it. From my driving ex- 
perience, I have had ample opportunity 
to observe some of the traffic hazards 
and problems of the transcontinental 
highways of the United States. I have 
driven along with truck drivers, I make 
it a practice to stop at places where they 
eat and sleep. From my conversations 
with them and my observations of their 
work, I know something about what is 
involved in driving large trucks, some- 
times with trailer trucks attached, across 
the highways of the United States. 

Iam at a complete loss to understand 
how there could be submitted to the Sen- 
ate any conference report which seeks 
to bring to an end Federal regulation of 
interstate trucking activities. It would 
be just as sound to bring in a report 
seeking to bring to an end safety regula- 
tions on the railroads of America. The 
safety of the American people demands 
and requires the action of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in imposing Fed- 
eral safety regulations upon the truck- 
ing industry of the United States. 

Mark you, Mr. President, this is not a 
case of the trucking industry being op- 
posed to the regulations. As will be seen 
from telegrams I shall read before I fin- 
ish my speech, it is a case of the truck- 
ing industry pleading for Federal regu- 
lation. It is a case in which both indus- 
try and labor, in the field of the trucking 
industry, recognize the importance of 
continuing the safety operations of the 
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Interstate Commerce Commission. Yet 
on the floor of the Senate a few minutes 
ago the chairman of the committee said 
the item had been eliminated from the 
conference report because the Senate 
conferees could not persuade the House 
conferees to the contrary. 

Mr. President, as one Member of the 
Senate, I do not propose to have the 
House of Representatives impose its will 
on me, when, in my opinion, by the im- 
position of its will, the danger to the lives 
of fellow citizens traveling on the high- 
ways of the United States will be in- 
creased. 

In my opinion, we have already waited 
too long to adopt more effective traffic 
regulations which would bring to an end, 
or at least diminish, the great dangers to 
life on the highways of the country. I 
certainly shall be no party in support of 
a conference report that increases the 
danger to the lives of fellow Americans 
on the highways simply because some 
group in the House of Representatives 
has been insistent for years that this 
particularly activity of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission should be 
brought to an end. I refuse to sur- 
render to what I believe is a short-sight- 
ed policy on the part of the House con- 
ferees. 

The Senate conference committee is 
an agency of the Senate and we owe it to 
the American people traveling on the 
highways of the United States to send 
the committee back to conference with 
clear instructions that the Senate will 
not agree to a conference report which 
will increase the traffic hazards on the 
highways of the Nation. 

Mr. President, listen to the names of 
the groups that are qualified to speak on 
this subject, because they know whereof 
they speak when it comes to traffic haz- 
ards on the highways of America. 

Organizations supporting the Senate 
position and requesting that the House 
action be rescinded included the Amer- 
ican Automobile Association, the Amer- 
ican Trucking Association, the National 
Association of Motor Bus Operators, the 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, the Truck- 
ing Industry National Defense Commit- 
tee, the Truck-Trailer Manufacturers 
Association, and the motor truck and bus 
divisions of the Automobile Manufactur- 
ers Association. 

These are associations and groups of 
industry and labor best qualified in the 
entire country to speak and testify on 
the merits of this proposal. They are 
alarmed that there should come before 
the Senate a conference report which 
would bring to an end safety field offices 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
These are inspection offices, the offices 
that stand as guardians of the safety of 
the American people on the highways. 
Necessarily there is danger on the high- 
ways as a result of the heavy tfansport 
system which has developed in the truck- 
ing industry, as well as the great in- 
erease in pleasure cars. 

Mr, TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. TOBEY. It might be of interest 
to the Senator from Oregon to know 
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that counsel for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has advised me that repre- 
sentatives of 40 State governments have 
communicated with him to the effect that 
they cannot live under the terms of this 
conference report. The States cannot 
conduct the studies which are necessary, 
so that work must be taken care of by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. MORSE. To use an illustration 
for the purpose of exaggeration, but ex- 
aggeration for the purpose of emphasis, 
in a sense it would be just as sound to 
say that Congress proposes to do away 
with Federal law enforcement officers in 
the field of criminal law, as to say that 
Congress proposes to do away with safety 
officers in the field of traffic. If we did 
away with law enforcement officers, the 
danger to human life would be increased, 
and we would understand that. We 
would understand that we were taking 
away from law-abiding citizens protec- 
tion from unlawful, criminal elements 
throughout the country. 

Yet here is a proposal in a conference 
report that seeks to place the American 
traveling public at the mercy of what- 
ever safety regulations may exist in this, 
that, or any other local jurisdiction, as 
the public travels across the country on 
transcontinental highways. 

We would go back 50 years if we 
adopted that principle. Have we not 
learned in the past 50 years that there 
are some problems national in scope and 
Federal in responsibility? We learned 
it in connection with the railroads. Cer- 
tainly we should learn it, if we have not 
learned it by now, in connection with 
interstate traffic of interstate common 
carriers on the highways of the Nation. 

It should be pointed out that the Sen- 
ate conferees have yielded to the posi- 
tion of the House conferees and, accord- 
ing to the House manager’s statement 
to the House, they have agreed “to the 
proposal of the House requiring that the 
sum of $1,793,157 requested for work 
related to safety and field in the Bureau 
of Motor Carriers be distributed to other 
work of the Commission which is rated 
as of greater importance than such 
safety and field work.” 

It now appears that in a statement in 
the public press and in answer to various 
queries, Mr. Phillips, as chairman of the 
House conferees has indicated that this 
language does not require the Commis- 
sion to abolish its field offices and cease 
its safety activities, but is only a rec- 
ommendation that it do so. 

However, a member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, who has served 
on that Commission for some 25 years 
and who is chairman of its administra- 
tive activities, is quoted as saying that 
the Commission would not dare refuse 
to abolish its field offices and its safety 
work in light of such language in the 
House committee report. 

I say most respectfully again to my 
friend from California, “If you do not 
mean to have the Commission abolish its 
safety offices, then why not agree to 
strike the recommendation from the re- 
port, if you think it is only a recommen- 
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dation?” The fact is that our own Sen- 
ate conferees do not look upon it as a 
recommendation. They do not want it 
in there. They look upon it as an action 
by the committee to bring to an end the 
safety work of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. I quite agree with the 
member of the Commission that that is 
the only interpretation, in view of the 
unequivocal language of the report, that 
any member of the Commission could 
make. 

It should be pointed out, however, that 
at no place in the bill itself, is there any 
admonition to get out of the safety work 
and abolish the field work of the Bureau 
of Motor Carriers. It is understood that 
Mr. PHILLIPS is now taking the position 
that this language is simply a committee 
report and does not have the effect of 
law. 

One of the country’s leading safety or- 
ganizations, which represents the pas- 
senger car owners, declared yesterday in 
the words of its executive vice-president, 
Mr. Russell E. Singer, of the American 
Automobile Association, that— 

A vote for the conference report in its 
present form is a vote for substantially in- 
creased traffic deaths and injuries. 


That is good enough for me, Mr. Presi- 
dent. This witness knows whereof he 
speaks. This witness holds a position of 
responsibility which has brought him 
into close study of the traffic problems 
of America. This witness, the vice presi- 
dent of the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation, solemnly warns the Senate 
through my lips today that the adoption 
of this report would mean an increase 
in traffic deaths and injuries. 

One effect, Mr. Singer said, would be 
to abolish the enforcement activities of 
the ICC with regard to interstate truck 
operations with consequent increased 
danger for all who use the traffic lanes. 

Thus— 


He said— 
the ICC would be hamstrung in carrying 
out its responsibilities for limiting hours of 
continuous driving, safety equipment of 
commercial vehicles, and minimum require- 
ments as to qualifications of truckdrivers 
in interstate commerce, 


The effect of the conferees’ action, if 
agreed to by both Houses will be to de- 
stroy the motor carrier regulation of in- 
terstate trucks and buses which has 
been in existence since 1935. It takes us 
back beyond 1935. That is what the 
conference committee report proposes to 
do. The Commission has made it amply 
clear that without a field force to in- 
vestigate violations and assemble evi- 
dence for prosecution, the act will have 
no force. Moreover, it is quite clear that 


neither House has held hearings on the 


proposition of abolishing the safety and 
field offices of the Commisison and, if the 
Congress wishes to do so, it should take 
such action through its substantive com- 
mittees, rather than by the denial of 
3 by the appropriations commit- 
That causes me to make the point— 
and I do so most respectfully and with 
a keen appreciation of the tremendous 
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task which confronts the Appropriations 
Committee of the Senate that the com- 
mittee should always lean over back- 
ward to see to it that by way of ap- 
propriations and action on appropria- 
tion bills, it does not, in effect, amend 
the substantive statutes passed by the 
Congress, falling within the jurisdiction 
of other committees. If there is to be a 
proposal to end the work of the field 
safety offices of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in respect to the regulation 
of trucks and buses, such proposal ought 
to be put in bill form. It should then 
be referred to the appropriate commit- 
tee, which would be the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce; and 
that committee should submit its recom- 
mendation for or against such proposal. 
No hearings have ever been held in the 
Senate on any such proposal as is sought 
to be accomplished by the report of the 
conference committee. 

What we are actually doing by way 
of denying funds in the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission appropriation bill is 
amending an existing statute. We, the 
Congress, have said that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission should exercise 
jurisdiction over the regulation of com- 
mon carriers on the highways in inter- 
state commerce; and yet, this conference 
report seeks to deny to that Commission 
the funds it needs to carry out that statu- 
tory mandate. It is amendment through 
the back door. It is amendment, by way 
of action on an appropriation bill, of a 
law which, if it is to be amended, should, 
I say be amended by a clear bill, after 
hearings, in which we can discuss the 
pros and cons of such proposal. 

Therefore, in approaching the conclu- 
sion of this speech I leave with the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTon= 
STALL] for answer when the conference 
report comes up on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, the following questions: 

First. Was it the intention of the con- 
ferees to require the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to close its field offices 
over the country, thus losing its long- 
trained labor force and to abandon its 
motor carrier safety activities in regard 
to interstate trucks and busses? 

Second. Is it not true that one of the 
House conferees—namely, Representa- 
tive PHILLIPS, of California—has stated 
in the committee report that it “is just 
a committee report” and does not have 
the effect of law? 

If that is what the committee intends, 
my next question is: 

Third. On what grounds can you jus- 
tify not striking the language from the 
report, so as to leave no room for doubt 
as to the jurisdiction, the obligations, 
and the duty of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to spend this one-million- 
seven-hundred-thousand-odd dollars for 
safety regulations and their enforce- 
ment? 

Fourth. Did the Senate and House 
conferees realize when they agreed to 
the House position that they were, in 
effect, removing the Federal Government 
from the regulation of equipment, hours 
of service, and certificates of convenience 
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and necessity in the interstate truck and 
bus operations? 

Fifth. Did the conferees know, and 
does the Senate know, that this drastic 
action is being taken without any sanc- 
tion by the two committees of the House 


and Senate which are responsible for this 


type of legislation; namely, the Senate 
and House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committees? 

Sixth. Does the Senate know that nei- 
ther of these committees has held hear- 
ings to deprive the ICC of jurisdiction 
over safety matters in the truck and bus 
industry? 

Seventh. Do the Senate and House 
Members realize that this activity is not 
a duplication of effort of the States and 
that some 40 different States have so 
signified in written documents? 

I shall come back to that question in 
a moment. 

Eighth. Do the Members of the Sen- 
ate realize that many of the activities 
of truck and bus companies, being inter- 
state in character, cannot possibly be 
handled by the individual States 
through their State and local police? 

That takes me back for a moment to 
the question of State regulation. I can 
think of no way of bringing about greater 
confusion and chaos in interstate com- 
merce via common carrier on the high- 
ways of America than to leave the ques- 
tion of safety regulations open to the 
States. Imagine the complexity of regu- 
lations we would have. Bear in mind the 
hole we would find in the safety regu- 
lations if we left the subject to the 
States. That policy would not provide 
us with uniform protection across the 
country. It would leave the traveling 
public at the mercy of the States, which 
was the situation prevailing before we 
provided for interstate regulation of 
safety appliances on the railroads of 
America. 

It took years, as history shows, to 
place on the railroads of America the 
safety appliances necessary to protect 
both the workers and the public. We 
did it by Federal regulation. In my 
judgment efficiency and effectiveness re- 
quire the application of the same prin- 
ciple to the common carriers on the 
highways. We have been applying the 
principle since 1935. The conference re- 
port is a decided backward march. 

Mr. President, it is a proposal which, 
as the vice president of the Automobile 
Association so clearly pointed out, if 
adopted will be translated into the loss 
of lives of fellow Americans. If we adopt 
it, Mr. President—and I say this re- 
spectfully—we will be walking out on 
our social obligations to the people of 
the United States to protect them by 
necessary regulations against the great 
dangers of the common carriers rum- 
bling along on the highways. 

Mr. President, I do not intend to speak 
long today. The representative of the 
Independent Party is proud of the fact 
that great forces in this country have ap- 
pealed to him in recent hours to take 
to the floor of the Senate and call at- 
tention to the inherent dangers con- 
tained in the conference report. 
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-I Have been glad to do it, Mr. Presi- 
dent, because they are right on the 
merits. I am speaking about an obliga- 
tion not only of the Independent Party, 
but I am speaking of an obligation of 
the Democratic and Republican Parties 
in the United States Senate on the issue 
which is involved. It is an issue com- 
pletely lacking in partisanship. The at- 
tention of the Senate of the United 
States is called to a conference report 
in which the Senate conferees have 
yielded to the House on an issue that 
increases the danger to the lives of 
everyone who travels on the highways 
of America, because it destroys the 
power of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and its jurisdiction over safety 
regulations on the highways, by deny- 
ing them the funds with which to keep 
open their safety offices, thus automati- 
cally endangering the lives of everyone 
on the highways. 

Mr. President, listen to some of those 
for whom I speak here today. I read a 
telegram from R. R. Mikesell, president 
of the Joint Council of Drivers, No. 37, 
of Portland, Oreg. The telegram reads 
as follows: 

PORTLAND, OREG., July 21, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Conference report of independent offices 
bill abolishes all funds for maintaining 
highway safety and field enforcement of In- 
terstate Commerce Commission regulations 
as applied to the trucking industry. All field 
offices are discontinued and only a central 
office maintained in Washington, D. C. Only 
chaos could result in the trucking industry 
from such action. Please do all in your 
power to see that sufficient funds are allo- 
cated to carry on these vital functions of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

JOINT COUNCIL or Drivers, No. 37, 
R. R. MIKESELL, President. 


The next telegram comes from Mr. 
Leland James, of the Consolidated 
Freightways, Inc. I know Mr. James 
very well. He is a very substantial and 
reliable citizen, who knows the trucking 
industry from A to Z. He knows whereof 
he speaks when he refers to the hazards 
on the highways of America. His tele- 
gram reads as follows: 

PORTLAND, OREG., July 20, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Conference report on H. R. 4663, independ- 
ent offices appropriation, prohibits ICC ex- 
penditure on safety and field work bureau 
of motor carriers. This will close all field 
Offices, including district office in Portland, 
and end all truck enforcement. Such a pol- 
icy will bring chaos to the industry and re- 
sult due to greater hazard on highways in 
increase in accident and death toll beyond 
the current 38,000 per year. Present activ- 
ities can be carried on without increased ap- 
propriation by merely removing prohibition 
on expenditures on safety and field work. 
Strongly urge that such action be taken, 

LELAND JAMEs, 
Consolidated Freightways, Inc. 


. We have cause to pause when we re- 
alize that the highway toll is now 38,000 
human lives. Mr. President, show me 
any other field of endeavor in our do- 
mestic life, wherein life is being lost, 
and the loss could be prevented by sen- 
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sible preventive measures, where we are 
not duly concerned and anxious to do 
something about it. 

Yet, as a people, we seem to have 
adopted a fatalistic attitude with respect 
to highway accidents. Oh, there are 
some who are devoted to correcting the 
situation, but not a sufficient number. 
We seem to think that it is an inevitable 
consequence of the mad rush in which we 
live. I do not accept that premise. I 
believe there are many things we can 
do and should do to cut down the fatali- 
ties on the highways of America. 

I do not intend to take the time today 
to discuss them, because I am having 
prepared some proposed legislation 
which I believe will be helpful to that 
end, and I shall discuss the legislation 
at some length when I bring it to the 
floor during one of my Friday afternoon 
committee reports. 

However, I pause long enough to say 
that with the knowledge of 38,000 lives 
lost in traffic each year, we certainly 
cannot justify supporting a group of 
conferees who bring in a conference re- 
port which at least raises a serious ques- 
tion as to whether the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission can do any further 
work in safety control and which causes 
members of the Commission to state the 
result of it would be to close down their 
safety offices. : 

Mr. President, we cannot justify such 
action on moral grounds. As I have been 
heard to say before, one of the responsi- 
bilities of statesmanship is to translate 
moral obligations and moral principles 
into effective legislation. We are walk- 
ing out on a great moral obligation we 
owe the traveling public if we adopt the 
conference report. As these witnesses 
testify in the telegrams which I have be- 
fore me, it will have the effect of throw- 
ing into chaos the safety program of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

I have two more telegrams. The next 
telegram is from Mr. Robert R. Knipe, 
management director of the Oregon 
Motor Transport Association. It reads 
as follows: } 

PORTLAND, OREG., July 20, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The motor carrier industry in Oregon 
urgently requests you do everything possible 
to stop adoption of conference report on 
H. R. 4663, independent offices appropria- 
tions. Abolition of safety and field offices 
of the Bureau of Motor Carriers can mean 
only chaos to this industry. Further it can 
be expected to increase highway death toll, 
The motor carrier industry needs your assist- 
ance on this legislation. May we have your 
views on H. R. 4663? 

ROBERT R. KNIPE, 
Managing Director, Oregon Motor 
Transport Association. 


The last telegram is from John V, 
Lawrence, American Trucking Associa- 
tions, Inc.: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 20, 1953. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Untted States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Conference report on H. R. 4663, independ- 

ent offices appropriations, prohibits any ex- 
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penditures on safety and field work, Bureau 
of Motor Carriers Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 
ends all enforcement of part 2, Interstate 
Commerce Act. Most important adoption of 
House version of report by conferees wipes 
out safety regulation conceded by 40 States 
to be vital factor in reducing highway death 
toll which amounted to 38,000 last year. We 
urge that something be done to remove this 
prohibition placed on this humanitarian un- 
dertaking and that Senate report prevail. 
JOHN V. LAWRENCE, 
American Trucking Associations, Ine. 


Mr. President, I close by saying that 
sometimes issues are controversial, and 
sometimes there is great merit on both 
sides of an issue. When I find such an 
issue, I have the highest regard and re- 
spect for the views which differ from my 
own. However, in this case, I cannot 
reconcile with the performance of my 
duty as a Senator, support for the con- 
ference report, when apparently there 
are only two reasons why the report is 
before us. One is the argument of some 
that here is an opportunity to make a 
saving of approximately $1,750,000. The 
other is that it is said we have no choice 
because our conferees could not persuade 
the conferees on the part of the House. 

Mr, President, persuasion is a two-way 
street. Adoption of a conference report 
is a two-way street, and agreement by 
conferees to a report is a two-way street. 
I happen to be one Member of the Senate 
who says—and I say it most respectfully 
and kindly—that when a conference 
committee brings to the Senate a report, 
the adoption of which will, in my judg- 
ment, endanger the lives of those who 
travel on the highways, by elimination 
of the safety work of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, then the answer I 
must give is clear. In that case I believe 
I am required to say to the conferees, 
“Return to the conference and remain in 
conference with the House conferees un- 
til New Year’s Day, if necessary; but do 
not bring back to the Senate a report 
which will yield on the proposition of 
doing everything we should do and 
everything we can do to protect the lives 
of the traveling public.” 

Mr. President, I say to the conference 
committee that the evidence from the 
expert witnesses against the report is 
overwhelming. In my judgment we can- 
not accede to the report and still live up 
to what I think is our clear duty as rep- 
resentatives of the people; namely, to 
translate a moral obligation into legis- 
lation, and to take action to make sure 
that the minimum controls necessary to 
protect the public welfare are enacted 
into law. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp three tables from the 1952 World 
Almanac, the first being the one ap- 
pearing on page 442, under the heading 
“Deaths from Motor-Vehicle Accidents, 
by Class of Accident: United States”; the 
second being entitled “Death Rates for 
Motor-Vehicle Accidents, Death Regis- 
tration States, 1914-49; and the third 
table appearing on page 443, under the 
title “Age of Drivers, Motor-Vehicle 
Traffic Accidents, 1950.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 
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For all practical purposes this 
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There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Deaths from motor-vehicle accidents, by 
class of accident; United States 
[Exclusive of deaths among Armed Forces overseas, 
1940-49] 


oar Motor- 
cycle? 

269 362 
264 364 
165 364 
150 439 
132 417 
118 499 
124 388 
171 353 
175 396 
163 538 
174 707 
102 785 
83 787 


1 Excludes collisions with trains or streetcars. 
2 Excludes collisions with automobiles. 


Source: Federal Security Agency, Public Health 
Service, National Office of Vita! Statistics, 


Death rates for motor-vehicle accidents, 
death-registration States, 1914-49 
{Rates per 100,000 estimated midyear population) 

Rate 


p 
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Data exclude deaths among armed forces overseas 
1940-49. Rates based on population excluding armed 
forces overseas, 1940-49. 

Source; Federal Security Agene 50 Publie Health 
Service, National Office of Vital Statistics, 


Age of drivers motor-vehicle traffic accidents, 


1950 
In fatal acci- 
In all accidents 
dents (24 
States) Caen 


Sex of driver: Reports from 26 States in 1950 indicated 
that 2,900 women drivers were involved in fatal accidents 


driving done by men and women. 
‘The distribution by age of driver, of miles driven, or 
number of licensed drivers is not known, 


Source: Reports of State traffic authorities. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I also ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Report Seen as Putting End to 
ICC Truck Regulations.” The article 
was written by Richard Lyons, and was 
published in the Washington Post of to- 
day, July 21. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 1 
REPORT SEEN AS PUTTING END TO ICC Truck 

REGULATIONS 
(By Richard L. Lyons) 

Federal regulation of interstate trucking 
will end if the conference report on the first 
Independent Offices appropriation bill is ap- 
proved by Congress as written, trucking in- 
terests complained yesterday. 

Interstate Commerce Commission regula- 
tions require periodic inspection of vehicles, 
uniform running lights, brakes that stop in 
a certain distance, flares or flags set out by 
trucks stopped on highways. They also limit 
truckdrivers to 10 hours at a stretch. 

W. Y. Blanning, director of motor carriers 
for ICC, said a survey of 461 carriers showed 
deaths caused by accidents involving their 
trucks dropped 42 percent 1 year after they 
had adopted ICC safety regulations. ICC 
also requires carriers to prove they perform 
a needed service. 

At the urging of House Members, the 
House-Senate conferees last week wrote in- 
to their report language “requiring” ICC to 
spend the $1,793,157 requested for this work 
on “other work * * * of greater importance.” 
Representative JoHN PHILLIPS, Republican, 
California, who led the fight against the ICC 
truck program, said it largely duplicated 
work the States do or should do. He added 
that ICC was not bound by the language of 
the report. 

ICC officials doubted the Commission 
would continue the work, however, if the 
conference report is allowed to stand. “After 
all, we've got to go back for money next 
year,” said an ICC official. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I con- 
clude my observations by pointing out 
that in 1950, almost 16 million American 
people were involved in automobile ac- 
cidents. There were 41,300 fatalities. 
In my judgment we cannot look at these 
tables and consider the facts behind 
them without being convinced that in 
connection with the adoption of the con- 
ference report, we should not follow any 
course of action which will decrease ac- 
cident control in the United States. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
passed, without amendment, the follow- 
ing bills of the Senate: 

S. 67. An act for the relief of Anastasia 
John Tsamisis; 

Pies 69. An act for the relief of Dr. Peter C. T. 

07 

S. 143. An act for the relief ot Hanni Ma- 
Tie Matuschke; 

S. 196. An act for the relief of Alejandro 
de la Cruz Hernandez; 

0 486. An act for the relief of Che Kil 

k; 

5.556. An act for the relief of Marinella 
Taletti; 

S. 615. An act for the relief of Altoon 
Saprichian; and 

S.669. An act for the relief of Helene 
Olga Iwasenko, 
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The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 4974) making appropriations for 
the Departments of State, Justice, and 
Commerce, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1954, and for other purposes; 
that the House receded from its dis- 
agreement to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 1, 10, 11, and 17 to the 
bill, and concurred therein; that the 
House receded from its disagreement to 
the amendments of the Senate number- 
ed 4, 23, 24, 26, and 28 to the bill, and 
concurred therein severally with an 
amendment, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate, and that the 
House insisted upon its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 
34. 


SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives announcing its dis- 
agreement to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 5141) to create 
the Small Business Administration and 
to preserve small-business institutions 
and free competitive enterprise, and 
requesting a conference with the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the 2 Houses 
thereon. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I move that the 
Senate insist upon its amendments, 
agree to the request of the House for a 
conference, and that the Chair appoint 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Chair appointed Mr. CAPEHART, Mr, 
Bricker, Mr. Ives, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. 
MAYBANK, Mr. FULBRIGHT, and Mr. Ros- 
ERTSON conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


PRINTING OF SMALL BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION BILL 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill 
(H. R. 5141) to create the Small Busi- 
ness Administration and to preserve 
small-business institutions and free, 
competitive enterprise, as amended and 
passed on yesterday by the Senate, be 
printed, showing the amendments 
adopted by the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ANNUITIES TO RETIRED COMP- 
TROLLERS GENERAL 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 5228) to amend section 
303 of the Budget and Accounting Act, 
1921 (42 Stat. 23). 

Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I desire to 
suggest the absence of a quorum; but 
first I ask unanimous consent that at 
the conclusion of the rollcall, I be rec- 
ognized. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Mr. 
Payne in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I now 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll, 
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The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the call of the roll be rescinded, and 
that the further proceedings under the 
cadl be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I wish to 
call the attention of the Senate briefly 
to the pending measure, House bill 5228, 
to amend section 303 of the Budget and 
Accounting Act. I do not believe this 
bill will require lengthy discussion, Cer- 
tainly I shall discuss it briefly. 

The bill, which has been passed by 
the House of Representatives, relates to 
the retirement of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, 

In the House of Representatives, 
Speaker MARTIN and Republican Leader 
HALLECK, as well as Minority Leader 
Raysurn and his assistant, Mr. McCor- 
MACK, all agreed about the bill, and had 
the rule suspended; and under suspen- 
sion of the rule, the bill was passed, after 
the House had fully considered it. Thir- 
teen Republican Members and 11 Demo- 
cratic Members of the House committee 
recommended passage of the bill as 
amended. 

When the bill came to the Senate, 
it was referred to the Senate Committee 
on Government Operations. That com- 
mittee submitted a unanimous report on 
the bill. 

The bill relates to retirement of the 
Comptroller General of the United 
States. 

Some persons have raised the question 
of whether the bill will establish a prece- 
dent. Mr. President, the bill cannot es- 
tablish a precedent, because the office of 
the Comptroller General is the only office 
of its sort in the United States. It is the 
only one of its kind, and in all probability 
there will not be another one like it. 

Appointment to the position of Comp- 
troller General of the United States is 
for 15 years, and the appointee cannot 
succeed himself. The present incum- 
bent has served approximately 1312 
years. It is generally known that at 
this time his health is bad. 

Mr. President, this measure is a vital 
one because of the circumstances. The 
General Accounting Office, which is 
headed by the Comptroller General of 
the United States, is the only Govern- 
ment agency which represents the Con- 
gress. All the other agencies of the Gov- 
ernment are under the executive branch. 
So Congress must necessarily depend 
upon the services of the Comptroller 
General, in order that its views may be 
heard in connection with the determina- 
tion of important matters arising in the 
Government, 

I think it will be universally admitted 
that former Representative Lindsay C. 
Warren, who served for a long time in 
the Congress before he was appointed 
Comptroller General, has been a most 
admirable official. He has not hesitated 
to differ with the administration which 
may be in power, but has considered 
only the service he was called upon to 
render, and has given his opinion irre- 
spective of political considerations. The 
one idea in establishing the office was 
that it should be removed from politics, 
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that it should be made independent of 
any groups of any kind or character. 

The provision made for retirement of 
the Comptroller General after service of 
15 years, or after 10 years if his health 
should fail, is in line with the provisions 
made with respect to Federal judges. 
The duties of the Comptroller General 
are very much in line with quasi-judi- 
cial duties, and the retirement benefits 
provided for him are the same as those 
provided for Federal judges throughout 
the country. 

Since Mr. Warren is the only repre- 
sentative of the Congress in an official 
capacity, and since the position does not 
come under the civil-service regulations, 
and the funds to be provided for retire- 
ment are to come out of General Ac- 
counting Office funds, I do not think it 
establishes a precedent, and I believe the 
pending measure should be passed. I 
shall not take the time of the Senate 
longer, because the measure was unani- 
mously reported by the committee, and 
was passed practically unanimously by 
the House. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the 
salary of the Comptroller General is 
$17,500 per annum. In the pending bill 
it is proposed that we establish a prece- 
dent of giving a lifetime pension of the 
full salary to any man who holds this 
position a minimum of 10 years under 
certain circumstances, or under all cir- 
cumstances when they serve the full 15 
year term. Under the pending bill, it 
would mean that if we appoint a man 
at the age of 50, he would draw $17,500 
a year as salary for the 15 years and 
$17,500 as pension for the remainder of 
his life. If the man is 45 years of age 
on the day of his appointment, it means 
that he will receive $17,500 for 15 years, 
and $14,875 retirement for the remainder 
of his life. If a man is appointed at the 
age of 40, he would receive $17,500 a year 
for 15 years, and $12,250 a year for the 
remainder of his life. These figures 
would be changed upward or downward 
as the salary is changed in the future. 

This is the second time within the 
past few days that we have been tinker- 
ing with the retirement law. At the 
same time, the Congress has appropri- 
ated $50,000 for the purpose of having a 
study made looking to a general revision 
of our retirement laws. It would be well 
for Congress to wait for the recommen- 
dations of the commission which has 
been set up to study this particular 
question. My thought would be that the 
whole retirement system should be re- 
studied; it was for that reason that Con- 
gress appropriated several thousands to 
this commission. It does not make sense 
that we should act on separate retire- 
ment measures every week. 

Under the pending bill there are no 
deductions at all from the salary of the 
person who is participating. In making 
this objection regarding the pending 
measure, I want to make it perfectly 
clear that in so doing there is nothing 
personal in it, because there is no man 
in the Government with whom I have 
had the privilege of working during my 
service in the Senate for the past 6 years, 
for whom I have greater respect or 
higher regard than I have for the present 
Comptroller General, Mr. Warren. I 
think he is a great public servant, and 
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it is most regrettable that he is ap- 
proaching retirement. Nevertheless, I 
think we would be establishing a dan- 
gerous precedent were we to set up a 
lifetime pension at full pay for Mr. War- 
ren or his successor whoever he may be. 
Therefore, I shall vote against the 
pending measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to amendment. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota shares the high 
regard for Lindsay Warren which has 
already been expressed. It was my 
privilege to serve with him first in the 
House of Representatives, and following 
that, after he became Comptroller Gen- 
eral I had the privilege of working with 
him on various pieces of legislation hav- 
ing to do with his office, including the 
so-called Government Corporations Con- 
trol Act. When that act was in the 
House of Representatives I had some- 
thing to do with it in association with 
Mr. Whittington, of Mississippi. It was 
sponsored in the Senate originally by 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] 
and the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Butter]. That was a bill which threw 
us into frequent contact with the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office. 

As a personal matter, because of my 
high regard for Lindsay C. Warren, and 
because of the service he has rendered, 
I should want to see the pending bill 
made applicable to him; but I think the 
merits of the bill go beyond that. 

In response to what the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. WıLLIams] has said, I 
think certain things should be pointed 
out. First, I hope no man will be ap- 
pointed Comptroller General of the 
United States, and no man would nor- 
mally be so appointed, unless he had 
devoted a considerable portion of his 
. life to activities which would qualify 

him for that office in such a way that 
only a man relatively advanced in years 
would be appointed. 

If the appointee were a man who had 
not been in Government service, but 
who, because of his activities in the 
accounting field and in the business 
world, should be appointed, it would 
mean that he had not previously earned 
any retirement in Government service. 
If he were to serve less than 15 years in 
the position of Comptroller General, he 
could not accumulate sufficient retire- 
ment so that he could be assured of an 
adequate income for himself and wife, 
and possibly other members of his fam- 
ily, following his retirement. So if we 
are to get the kind of men for the Office 
of Comptroller General we ought to have, 
we should get a man who has been in 
the Government service long enough to 
have earned a competent retirement, or 
there should be some provision for an 
adequate retirement benefit when he 
ceases to be Comptroller General. 

The fact is also that the Comptroller 
General must be someone who has di- 
vorced himself from all other income. 
He must be free from business connec- 
tions. He must be free from those 
things which other people might do in 
a business way to assure themselves of 
a competence. It might be that some- 
one would be appointed as Comptroller 
General who had an independent in- 
come, as a result of aa inheritance or 
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something of the sort, though in many 
cases that probably would not be true. 

Furthermore, the independence that is 
desirable in connection with the Office of 
Comptroller General is very much com- 
parable to that of the position of Federal 
judge. We are not at this time propos- 
ing to do anything for the Comptroller 
General we do not do for a member of 
the Federal judiciary, that is, a Federal 
judge. Therefore, it seems to me that we 
are wholly warranted in taking the ac- 
tion proposed; and if it is to be done, I 
think there is no better time to start it 
than when it can be regarded as being 
done in recognition of the kind of service 
that has been given to the Government 
by such a man as Lindsay C. Warren. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be offered, the question is 
on the third reading of the bill. 

The bill (H. R. 5228) was read the 
third time and passed. 


SALE OF GOVERNMENT-OWNED 
RUBBER-PRODUCING FACILITIES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2047) to amend the Rubber 
Act of 1948, as amended, to provide for 
the sale of Government-owned rubber- 
producing facilities, to repeal and mod- 
ify certain of its provisions affected 
thereby, and for other purposes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Is the unfinished 
business now Senate bill 2047, Calendar 
No. 579, a bill providing for the disposal 
of rubber plants, which was temporarily 
laid aside for the purpose of considering 
the bill that has just been passed? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
is correct. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. s 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for a quorum call be rescinded and that 
further proceedings under the call be 
suspended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RELEASE OF CERTAIN 
PAPERS TO ROBERT J. BARRETT 
OR HIS ATTORNEY 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that an order may be 
issued relative to certain papers which 
were obtained by the Subcommittee on 
Crime ‘and Law Enforcement of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia 
on the 14th of January 1952. The com- 
mittee issued a subpena duces tecum to 
Robert J. Barrett to produce certain 
books, checks, documents, and other 
matters. He did produce the papers and 
he came before the committee with 
them. I have now been informed by 
the distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia (Mr. NxxLxI and the distin- 
guished Senator from Idaho IMr. 
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WELKER] that they have been served 
with a letter by Mr. Charles Ford, an 
attorney of Washington, representing 
Major Barrett, and saying that the In- 
ternal Revenue Department wants to see 
those papers. He wants them released 
from the custody of the committee. I 
am informed that they may be released 
only by an order of the Senate. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, wil] 
the Senator from South Dakota yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Do I correctly un- 
derstand that the letter has been taken 
up with the majority and minority mem- 
bers of the committee, and that they 
have no objection to the procedure? 

Mr. CASE. As a matter of fact, the 
letter was addressed to the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. NEELY] and the Sen- 
ator from Idaho [Mr. WELKER], and 
those two Senators came to me to ascer- 
tain how they could get the papers made 
available so that they could respond to 
the letter. 

I have consulted with the Parliamen- 
tarian, who tells me that the proper 
procedure is to obtain an order of the 
Senate. The clerk of the committee has 
located the papers. They are in the 
possession of a committee of the Senate, 
but, under the Reorganization Act, I un- 
derstand they cannot be released with- 
out an order of the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from South Da- 
kota yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Was the 
statement made by the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia agreeable to all the 
members of the committee? 

Mr. CASE. So far as I know. The 
Senators most concerned are the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia and the Senator 
from Idaho. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Are they 
agreeable to the procedure? 

Mr. CASE. They asked that this be 
done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will 
the Senator from South Dakota restate 
his request? 

Mr. CASE. I ask unanimous consent 
that an order of the Senate be entered 
directing the Committee on the District 
of Columbia to return the papers to 
Robert J. Barrett, or his attorney, and 
receive a receipt therefor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The order agreed to was subsequently 
reduced to writing, as follows: 

IN THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

It is ordered, That the Senate Committee 
on the District of Columbia, be and is hereby 
authorized to return to Mr. Robert J. Barrett, 
5811 Seventh Street NW., Washington, D. C., 
the following documents which were pro- 
duced by the said Robert J. Barrett on Jan- 
uary 14, 1952, in compliance with a subpena 
duces tecum served upon him on January 
12, 1952, by the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia investi- 
gating crime and law enforcement: 

(1) One hundred and sixty-nine (169) 
cancelled checks of Robert J. and Mildred C. 
Barrett, American Security and Trust Com- 
pany, covering the period January 3, 1949, to 
December 23, 1949, inclusive. 
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(2) One hundred and seventy-two (172) 
cancelled checks of Robert J. and Mildred C. 
Barrett, American Security and Trust Com- 
pany, covering the period January 16, 1950, 
to December 26, 1950, inclusive. 

(3) On hundred and fifty-eight (158) can- 
celled checks of Robert J. and Mildred C. 
Barrett, American Security and Trust Com- 
pany, covering the period January 4, 1951, 
to December 8, 1951, inclusive. 

(4) Five bank statements, American Secu- 
rity and Trust Company, Washington, D. C., 
showing account of Mr. Robert J. Barrett or 
Mrs. Mildred C. Barrett, or surv., from March 
28, 1951, through December 18, 1951, in- 
clusive. 

(5) Share Savings Account book, Number 
16207 of Oriental Building Association, 600 
F Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C., issued 
to Maurice C. Ganley, Robert J. Barrett, 
Trustee, and Mildred C. Barrett, Trustee. 

(6) Seven check books showing stubs as 
follows: (a) 2-4-49 through 4-20-50; (b) 
5-23-50 through 9-27-50; (c) 7-21-50 
through 9-7-50; (d) 10-16-50 through 
3-16-51; (e) 3-19-51 through 11-2-51; (f) 
12-8-51 through 1-7-52; (g) 1-7-52 through 
1-11-52. 


SALE OF GOVERNMENT-OWNED 
RUBBER-PRODUCING FACILITIES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2047) to amend the Rubber 
Act of 1948, as amended, to provide for 
the sale of Government-owned rubber- 
producing facilities, to repeal and modify 
certain of its provisions affected thereby, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Indiana yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Is the Senator 
about to make a statement with refer- 
ence to the bill to amend the Rubber Act 
of 1948, as amended? 

Mr. T. Yes. 


ATTACK ON ROY COHN 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Indiana yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senator from Indiana 
shall not lose the floor by yielding to me 
for a brief statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from Wisconsin may pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, a 
few of my colleagues in the past week 
have taken it upon themselves to use 
the Senate fioor in order to attack the 
chief counsel of my committee. 

I normally ignore any attack made 
upon me personally, but when there is 
an attack upon a member of my staff, I 
feel I must set the record straight. 

One Senator made the statement that 
my chief counsel is damaging the Com- 
munist fight. I should like to give a 
brief record of the young man, Mr. Roy 
Cohn, who is one of the most brilliant 
young men with whom I have ever 
worked. He had practically a 1-man 
job before the grand jury and was com- 
mended by the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee for having been instrumental in 
procuring the dismissal of 40 Commu- 
nists from the United Nations. He had 
charge of the prosecution and secured 
the conviction of the 13 top Communists 
who were recently convicted. He tooka 
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major part in the prosecution of the 
Rosenberg case. He did all the handling 
of Greenglass, the principal prosecution 
witness in that case. His entire ex- 
amination of Greenglass was printed by 
our Joint Atomic Energy Committee of 
Congress. He prosecuted William Rem- 
ington. He was called to Washington to 
prepare the indictment in the Lattimore 
ease to present to the grand jury, which 
he did. He served in the Department of 
Justice for 5 years under Democratic 
Attorneys General, and he received the 
highest plaudits from that Department 
for his outstanding work in exposing and 
securing the conviction of Communists. 

For that reason I find it difficult to un- 
derstand why two Senators should take 
the floor of the Senate and attack that 
young man and attempt a job of char- 
acter assassination. They have been un- 
able to find anything specific they can 
say against him, except the usual smear 
attack on anyone who fights communism, 
yes, even on the floor of the United States 
Senate. e 

I notified both the junior Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] and the 
junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
LexHMan] that I intended to discuss the 
matter. The junior Senator from Okla- 
homa led off. When he was caught, he 
did not answer. Apparently he did not 
have the guts to do it. He called upon 
the junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
LEHMAN]. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY, I will yield in just 
a moment. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Will the Senator 
from Wisconsin repeat what he just said? 
I did not hear exactly what the Senator 
said. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The junior Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] led 
off with an attack upon my chief coun- 
sel, Mr. Cohn. He referred to him as a 
“Keystone cop.” He could find nothing 
specific to say against him. It was just 
a general attack, which was completely 
unwarranted. Then, when he was called 
on that, instead of the junior Senator 
from Oklahoma answering for himself, 
the junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
LEHMAN] appeared on the floor and 
answered. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Will the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin advise me when 
I was called? The junior Senator from 
Wisconsin was notified of my speech an 
hour before it was made. The junior 
Senator from Wisconsin was not on the 
floor. At this hour I do not know what 
the Senator from Wisconsin means when 
he says I was “called” on my speech. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I might say that I 
was notified that the junior Senator 
from Oklahoma was going to make an 
attack. I assumed it would be an attack 
upon me. I was not interested in hear- 
ing the junior Senator from Oklahoma 
make such an attack. Had I known 
that the junior Senator from Oklahoma 
was going to attack members of my staff, 
I would have been on the floor. 

Mr. President, after the junior Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. LEHMAN] had 
set himself up as an evaluator of who is 
a good anti-Communist and who is not, 
I took a little trouble to check some cor- 
respondence in the Hiss case. I now in- 
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tend to read to the Senate a letter 
written by the junior Senator from New 
York [Mr. Lenman] to Mr. Hiss, which 
will perhaps give a better picture of the 
great authority on how to fight commu- 
nism who sets himself up to attack mem- 
bers of my committee staff. 

I read the letter: 

New York, N. Y., August 6, 1948. 

Dear Mr. Hiss: Just a line to tell you how 
much I sympathize with you in the difficult 
position you unfortunately have been 
placed. I want you to know that I have 
complete confidence in your loyalty, and 
that, in common with your many other 
friends, I know that under no conceivable 
circumstances could you fail to safeguard 
the interest of your country. 


I repeat this is a letter from Mr. HER- 
BERT H. LEHMAN to Alger Hiss. I con- 
tinue to read: 

Your statement yesterday before the com- 
mittee was forthright and complete, and I 
hope that your denial will catch up with 
the unfair accusations that have been made, 
You have been very badly treated. 


With kindest personal regards and best 
wishes, I remain, 
-Very sincerely yours, 
HERBERT H, LEHMAN. 


Mr. President, I repeat, if the junior 
Senator from New York or the junior 
Senator from Oklahoma had merely at- 
tacked me, I would not be dignifying 
their attacks by answering. However, 
when they took it upon themselves to 
make a general smear attack against my 
chief counsel, a young man who has done 
such an outstanding job over the past 
5 years, and who is doing such an out- 
standing job today, a young man who 
has been cited by a Senate committee for 
his exposure and prosecution of com- 
munism, a young man who has been ac- 
tive in almost every important Commu- 
nist prosecution in the United States 
over the past 3 or 4 years, I feel I have 
no choice but to set the record straight. 
{Manifestations of-applause in the gal- 
leries.] 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Indiana yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Indiana has the floor. 
Does the Senator from Indiana yield to 
the junior Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. CAPEHART. How much time 
does the Senator from Oklahoma desire 
me to yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. 
have 5 minutes. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield 5 minutes to 
the junior Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
have just heard with interest the state- 
ment made by the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin. I presume the implication 
was the usual implication, namely, that 
anyone who is against the McCarthy 
method, or anyone who is against any of 
the methods of the far-flung staff he has 
employed under one-man rule of a Sen- 
ate committee, is ipso facto, automati- 
cally, soft on communism, and therefore 
suspect as to his loyalty to the United 
States. . 

I deny those implications; I resent 
them. I resent the implications made 
as to the loyalty and patriotism of the 
distinguished junior Senator from New 
York (Mr. LEHMAN], whose lifetime of 
public service we do not need to apolo- 
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gize for to the junior Senator from Wis- 
consin or to any of his staff members. 

Mr. President, I. believe the Senate 
finally must face up to its responsibility 
for investigations that are being con- 
ducted in our name and under our au- 
thority—for the wide designation and 
delegation of authority that is passed 
out to staff members to roam across Eu- 
rope—or to act in the name of the 
United States Senate in such a way that 
discredits us as Members of the United 
States Senate in the eyes of the world. 
That was my complaint when I took 
the floor the other day, and it is st 
my complaint. ’ 

I have no complaint about the per- 
sonal activities of Mr. Cohn. I have 
no complaint about his work in prose- 
cuting Communists. I am in favor of 
that. I was supporting attacks on com- 
munism before the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin ever dreamed of coming to 
the United States Senate. He can check 
my record, and I am certain he has. 

I say to the junior Senator from Wis- 
consin that he can go back for 12 years 
in the House and 2 years in the Senate, 
and he will find that as to every piece 
of legislation and every appropriation 
that came up, save one, the junior Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma has not only voted 
for, but oftentimes has spoken in favor 
of its passage. 

However, what I am seeking to do is 
to defeat communism in an effective 
way. When we elect a prosecuting at- 
torney in Oklahoma, we like to have 
a man who does not simply make state- 
ments to the press, who does not merely 
talk about the job. We like to have a 
man who gets convictions in his cases, 
and we like him to get them under the 
Constitution. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The Senator says 
he has been active in attacking Com- 
munists. Can the Senator give me the 
name of a single Communist he has ex- 
posed during his long period in public 
life? Or has he merely made general, 
arm-waving attacks against commu- 
nism? I call the Senator’s attention to 
the fact that it is very easy to attack 
communism generally. Every fellow 
traveler does that, to get a good repu- 
tation. The Senator says he fights com- 
munism. He has been in a position to 
do something about it. Can he give me 
the name of one undercover Commu- 
nist whom he himself has uncovered dur- 
ing his long period of public life? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin. I am not an 
arm waver. I believe the Senate is a 
part of the legislative branch of our 
Government, I believe the FBI, which 
has received $470 million in appropria- 
tions from the Government since 1947, 
largely for the purpose of fighting com- 
munism, is best able to track down sub- 
versives and members of spy apparatus. 

I say to the junior Senator from Wis- 
consin that prosecutions have been 
brought and convictions have resulted 
under the direction of the executive de- 
partment of the Government. I do not 
believe that televising hearings of crack- 
pots, Communists, or fellow travelers, no 
matter who they may be, is an effective 
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way to root out communism. I would 
rather trust J. Edgar Hoover and the op- 
eratives in the FBI, who relentlessly 
serve our country throughout the world, 
to fight this menace and do an effective 
job. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The Senator from 
Oklahoma has just made a statement 
which I have heard made very often, 
namely, that he prefers to let the FBI 
do the job. The Senator has not yet 
answered my question as to when, if ever, 
he himself has exposed a Communist. 
Is the Senator aware of the testimony 
of J. Edgar Hoover when he was appear- 
ing before a House committee and was 
asked why there were so many Commu- 
nists in Government when he had the job 
of exposing them, or something to that 
effect? Hoover said—and I think I can 
quote him verbatim: 

I will cite the case of Doxey Wilkerson 
as an example, in answer to your question. 
Wilkerson had been thoroughly exposed by 
the FBI. He had been thoroughly investi- 
gated. The FBI sent over to the Federal 
Security Agency all the information show- 
ing that he was a Communist. The FSA 
refused to fire him, saying that they were 
not satisfied with the information. 


I am quoting J. Edgar Hoover. It may 
not be verbatim, but it is essentially so. 
He said: 

When Wilkerson resigned, within 24 hours 
he announced himself as an organizer for 
the Communist Party. He became a mem- 
ber of the national committee of the Com- 
munist Party. In order to qualify for that 
job he had to be a Communist member in 
good standing for 4 years. 


Hoover cited this case to show that 
statements such as that which the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma has just made are 
completely ridiculous. The FBI has no 
power to fire anyone. The FBI can 
merely gather the facts. 

In that connection, is the Senator 
aware of the fact that this same Doxey 
Wilkerson appeared before our commit- 
tee? He was asked the question: 

Were you a Communist at the time the 
FBI sent this report to the effect that you 
were a Communist, and when the Govern- 
ment kept you on, in the old Democrat 
regime? 

He replied: 

I refuse to answer, because if I answer 
I may go to jail. 


He was asked the question: 

Were you engaged in espionage when you 
were in the Government? 

Again he replied: 

I refuse to answer. 


He was asked: 
Are you a Communist as of today? 


Again he replied: 
I refuse to answer. 


I ask the Senator if he is aware of that 
testimony of Mr. Hoover. If so, he may 
wish to correct what he has just said, 
that it is up to the FBI to keep Com- 
munists out of Government. During my 
entire fight to expose Communists, I 
found that the FBI, without exception, 
had given a complete picture to the 
agency in question of the Communist 
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activities of various individuals. That 
evidence was ignored. That, inciden- 
tally, was true in the Hiss case, with 
which I had nothing to do. In that case 
the FBI sent over complete reports on 
Alger Hiss. They sent over complete re- 
ports before he was promoted and sent 
to the San Francisco Conference. 

So when the Senator from Oklahoma 
says that it is the FBI’s fault that we 
have Communists in Government, the 
Senator from Oklahoma is uninformed, 
or else he is deliberately misstating the 
facts; and he should not do that to the 
FBI. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin is en- 
gaging in his usual practice of trying to 
distort what a person says and draw a 
conclusion for him. 

The junior Senator from Oklahoma 
said that the principal job of protect- 
ing this Government against subversion 
rests with the FBI and with our law 
enforcement agencies, and not with the 
legislative branch of the Government. 

The junior Senator from Wisconsin 
stood on this floor and boasted about the 
record of his chief counsel, Mr. Cohn, 
in prosecuting Communists or commu- 
nism, Where did he get the informa- 
tion? He got it from the FBI. By whom 
was the FBI directed to proceed? By a 
Democratie Attorney General and by a 
Democratic administration. 

Yes; we have an administration that is 
engaged in rooting out communism in 
Government; and I believe it is more 
fitting that we have the relentless type 
of search, including the weighing of evi- 
dence by the Department of Justice and 
by the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, rather than to have the ridiculous 
example we have seen in the past 2 
weeks, when the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin gave to the press in giant 
headlines—or they made giant headlines 
out of it—information to the effect that 
the McCarthy committee was going to 
call former President Truman into the 
atom spy case. So 100 million people in 
America read that a former President of 
the United States was to be called before 
a committee for a crime which practical- 
iy amounted to treason. 

Then we read, on the 15th day of July, 
on the back page among the want ads, 
that the junior Senator from Wisconsin 
said there was nothing to it, after all. 
He wrote to the Department of Justice, 
and they were perfectly satisfied. 

Would it not have been better, if we 
are interested in preserving the theory of 
“I believe in this country” rather than 
“I doubt,” to have taken the trouble to 
write the Justice Department and find 
out the facts first before libeling a for- 
mer President of the United States? 

I do not care what party a man be- 
longs to. If he-is the President of the 
United States 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair must advise the Senator that the 
time allotted to him has expired. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
will yield another minute to each of these 
Senators, and then I think we ought to 
get on with other business. 

(Laughter in the galleries.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair must advise those occupying seats 
in the galleries that they are here as 
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guests of the Senate, and therefore must 
abide by the rules of the Senate, which 
do not permit an expression of approval 
or disapproval of anything said in debate 
on the floor. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Indiana that the Senator 
from Oklahoma and the Senator from 
Wisconsin each be granted 1 minute ad- 
ditional, without the Senator from In- 

diana losing his right to the floor? The 
Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
should like to use my minute to ask again 
the question which I have already asked 
the Senator from Oklahoma, and which 
as yet he has failed to answer. 

He has told the Senate that he has 
been active in fighting Communists. I 
know that he has been very active in 
fighting those who fight Communists. 
Could he now give us the name of a sin- 
gle individual whom he has exposed as a 
Communist during his long public sery- 
ice? If so, his statement that he fights 
Communists as well as fighting those 
who fight Communists might have some 
effect. I should like to get that answer 
from the Senator from Oklahoma, a very 
simple answer. Let him give us the 
name of one whom he has exposed. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The junior Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma has said before that 
he has supported all appropriations for 
the best trained scientific agencies this 
Government can provide to search out 
relentlessly—not by television, but by 
scientific crime detection—those who 
would infiltrate and subvert our Govern- 
ment. 

I think the junior Senator from Wis- 
consin might begin by telling us 
how many convictions he has secured, 
among all the hundreds of people he has 
charged with being dangerous Com- 
munists. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I shall be glad to 
give the Senator from Oklahoma the 
information if the Senator from Indiana 
will give me the time. I shall be glad 
to give the Senator the names of some 
of those who have gotten out of the 
Government. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time allotted to the Senator has expired. 


SALE OF GOVERNMENT-OWNED 
RUBBER-PRODUCING FACILITIES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2047) to amend the Rub- 
ber Act of 1948, as amended, to provide 
for the sale of Government-owned rub- 
ber-producing facilities, to repeal and 
modify certain of its provisions affected 
thereby, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, the 
bill before the Senate is Senate bill 2047, 
a bill to dispose of Government-owned 
synthetic rubber plants. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I wonder if the able 
and distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee desires a quorum call? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not believe we 
need one at the moment. I thank the 
able Senator for suggesting it. 

The House of Representatives has al- 
ready passed a bill similar to the bill 
which is now before the Senate. The 
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Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency reported the bill favorably. There 
were minority views filed against the bill. 

There is one thing to which I wish 
every Senator would pay close atten- 
tion, namely, that not a single witness 
appeared before our committee—and we 
invited anyone to testify who cared to do 
so—to testify against the Government 
disposing of these rubber plants. 

The House of Representatives has 
passed a bill to dispose of them. Even 
the minority views filed by members of 
the Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee recommended that the Govern- 
ment dispose of these plants. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The act requires 
that to be done. I thoroughly agree with 
that recommendation. The only minor- 
ity views filed by the ranking Democrat 
on the committee dealt with the question 
of time and the question of protection 
under the antitrust laws. 

Mr. CAPEHART. AsIsay, the minor- 
ity views of able members of the com- 
mittee likewise recommend disposal of 
the plants. In the 1948 Rubber Act 
Congress made the following declaration 
of policy: 

It is further declared to be the policy of the 
Congress that the security interests of the 
United States can and will best be served by 
the development within the United States 
of A free, competitive synthetic-rubber in- 
dustry. 


That was the policy adopted by Con- 
gress in 1948. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand a let- 
ter from the Secretary of Defense, Mr. 
Wilson, who advocates unequivocally dis- 
posing of the plants. Ishall not take the 
time of the Senate to read the letter, but 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Recor at this point, as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, July 15, 1953. 
Hon. Homer E. CAPEHART, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR CAPEHART: This letter is to 
reaffirm the Department of Defense position 
on the problem of disposal of the Govern- 
ment-owned synthetic-rubber plants to pri- 
vate industry, as stated by a representative 
of this Department at a recent hearing of 
the Senate Banking and Currency Committee 
on Senate bill, S. 2047. 

The Department of Defense has always 
strongly supported the policy of the present 
Rubber Act that one of the key points of our 
national security in rubber is the develop- 
ment within the United States of a privately 
owned, competitive synthetic-rubber indus- 
try. Within the last 2 years it has become 
increasingly evident that not only is syn- 
thetic rubber now able to compete success- 
fully with the natural product without the 
mandatory usage of controls formerly re- 
quired but also that, in the foreseeable fu- 
ture, significant increases in the capacity to 
produce synthetic rubber will be needed to 
meet our national requirements, and that 
such new capacity may be in the form of 
plants of significantly different design than 
those now owned by the Government. For 
these reasons, it seems quite clear that now 
is the time for legislation to be enacted which 
will give private industry the opportunity to 
make suitable proposals for the purchase of 
these Government-owned plants, 
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S. 2047, as. recently. reported out by your 
committee, appears well designed to accom- 
plish an orderly transfer of this industry 
from Government to private ownership. The 
bill contains adequate safeguards for the na- 
tional interest by requiring a fair return to 
the Government and the development of a 
competitive industry. It also meets defense 
interests by providing that the plants will be 
sold only subject to an appropriate national- 
security clause and making provision for 
maintaining in the national industrial re- 
serve those plants which are not sold. 

The Department of Defense feels that ac- 
tion by Congress during the present session 
tomake possible the development of a private 
synthetic-rubber industry in this EA is 
highly desirable, 

Sincerely yours, 
C. E. WILSON. 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
have before me a letter from Mr. Dodge, 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
in which he says, in part: 


In a message which the President sent to 
the Congress on April 14, 1953, he recom- 
mended the prompt enactment by the Con- 
gress of legislation in regard to the disposal 
of the Government-owned rubber-producing 
facilites. 


I shall not read the remainder of the 
letter, but I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in its entirety in the RECORD 
at this point, as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., July 10, 1953. 
Hon. HOMER E. CAPEHART, 

Chairman, Committee on Banking and 
Currency, United States Senate, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. CHAIRMAN: In a message 
which the President sent to the Congress 
on April 14, 1953, he recommended the 
prompt enactment by the Congress of legis- 
lation in regard to the disposal of the Gov- 
ernment-owned rubber-producing facilities. 
Further, in that message, the President 
stated that he had not prepared the text of 
any legislation, as it was his belief that such 
legislation would most appropriately result 
from the joint efforts of the committees of 
Congress and representatives of the inter- 
ested executive agencies. 

We are gratified to learn that the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee of the Senate 
has agreed with the House of Representatives 
and its Committee on Armed Services that 
disposal should go forward at this time. 

We have considered S. 2047 in the form 
in which it was ordered reported by the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee. 
The bill provides legislative authority by 
which disposal can be achieved in a manner 
consistent with the objectives mentioned by 
the President in his message to the Con- 
gress. It contains provisions safeguarding 
national security and protecting the public 
interest, while taking the initial and indis- 
pensable step toward achieving the policy 
determination established by the Congress 
in section 2 of the Rubber Act of 1948, as 
amended, that is—the development within 
our country of a free, competitive synthetic- 
rubber industry. It also authorizes con- 
tinued operation of the plants during the 
disposal period and after the presently es- 
tablished date of expiration of the Rubber 
Act. 

The Bureau of the Budget is authorized to 
advise you that enactment of this legisla- 
tion in its present form would be in accord 
with the program of the President. Early 
action by the Congress is strongly recom- 
mended in order to avoid the undesirable 
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under existing property laws. Such disposal 
action presumably would have to be taken 
if the Rubber Act should expire in March 
1954 without enactment by the Congress of 
Specific disposal legislation, 
Sincerely yours, 
J. M. Dopax, 
Director. 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. Dodge also en- 
dorses the bill now before the Senate. 

Mr. President, I likewise have a letter 
from the Secretary of State, Mr. Dulles, 
recommending the disposal of the plants. 
This letter I should like to read to the 
Senate. It reads: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, July 20, 1953, 
The Eonorable Homer E. CAPEHART, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking and 
Currency, United States Senate. 

Dran SENATOR CAPEHART: On June 26 As- 
sistant Secretary of State Morton wrote to 
you in support of S. 2047, a bill to authorize 
disposal of the Government-owned synthetic 
rubber plants. I am personally writing to 
you at this time in order to reemphasize the 
importance to our foreign relations of pas- 
sage of this legislation. 

Natural rubber is the life blood of several 
friendly countries in South and Southeast- 
ern Asia. It is vital to Malaya, where a bitter 
and bloody struggle is being fought against 
Communist-inspired bandits. It is vital to 
Indonesia, a newly independent country 
whose economic progress and political orien- 
tation are of great concern to the United 
States. It is important to Thailand, whose 
troops have fought valiantly in the cause of 
the United Nations in Korea, and to Vietnam, 
@ country at grips with armed communism, 

What we do in rubber is to a large extent 
the standard by which these countries meas- 
ure the professions and the actions of the 
United States. So long as the United States 
Government owns and operates synthetic 
rubber plants there will remain a source of 
friction between these countries and our- 
selves. They are convinced that Government 
operation of these plants means subsidiza- 
tion and, therefore, unfair competition with 
natural rubber. On any other assumption 
they find it difficult to understand why the 
United States, the champion of free enter- 
prise, should maintain a Government mo- 
nopoly of synthetic rubber. They say they 
are prepared to meet the competition of syn- 
thetic rubber privately produced, but are 
reluctant to proceed with investment in re- 
planting and normal expansion so long as 
they are faced with the risk of arbitrary pro- 
duction and pricing policies on the part of 
a Goyernment-cwned industry. 

At recent international meetings, repre- 
sentatives of both the previous and present 
administrations have assured these coun- 
tries that a plan for disposal of the syn- 
thetic rubber plants was being prepared and 
that this Congress would be urged to act on 
the disposal legislation at this session. In 
the light of these statements, the many ex- 
pressions of dissatisfaction with our rubber 
policy have been largely stilled. That dissat- 
iztaction will be revived and multiplied if 
Congress fails to approve disposal legislation, 

I hope very much that the legislation re- 
ported by your committee will be acted upon 
favorably by the Senate. Failure of the 
legislation at this time would reintroduce a 
source of friction and suspicion into our re- 
lations with an area that is of great political 
and strategic importance to us and the rest 
of the free world. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN Foster DULLES, 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. Dulles refers to 
representatives of both the previous and 
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present administrations. Of course Mr. 
Dulles was a member of the previous 
administration and is a member of the 
present administration. Does the Sec- 
retary of State give any assurances that 
we will not be cut off from a supply of 
rubber, as we were in 1942? Are any 
guaranties given? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not think he is 
trying to make that point. I believe he 
is trying to make the point that—— 

Mr. MAYBANK. That we should buy 
rubber from the countries mentioned in 


his letter. However, what would hap- 
pen if war should come? That is my 
question. 


Mr. CAPEHART. There is no ques- 
tion at all that we will maintain our syn- 
thetie rubber production in this country. 
Let us make no mistake about that. 

Mr. MAYBANK. What assurances do 
we have of that? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not under- 
stand the Senator’s question. 

Mr. MAYBANK. What assurance do 
we have that the plants are going to be 
maintained? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I believe we have 
the best assurance in the world con- 
tained in the bill before the Senate, be- 
cause it specifically and unequivocally 
states that whoever buys the plants must 
in not to exceed 90 days’ time, be in 
a position to make synthetic rubber for 
the Government. Such a clause must 
be inserted under the security risk pro- 
vision. That is a part of the law. In 
other. words, they must maintain the 
plants and they must produce synthetic 
rubber within 90 days’ time, under the 
security clause. 

Mr. MAYBANE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. CAPEHART, I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK.. I do not want the 
chairman to misunderstand me, because 
I believe the plants ought to be sold, but 
I am anxious that every security be 
placed around their sale. I cannot help 
wondering what would happen during 
the 90 days. Of course, I understand 
an amendment with reference to it will 
be voted on later. Ninety days is a long 
time in case of war. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Until Congress ap- 
proves the sale of the plants and has de- 
veloped legislation the plan must come 
back for approval, 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I will 
not ask any more questions of the dis- 
tinguished chairman, until he has de- 
veloped the plan, because last evening we 
agreed it should be extended at least for 
7 months. 

Mr. CAPEHART, I shall develop that 
point as I go along. Let me make one 
point entirely clear. The senior Senator 
from Indiana will be opposed to any 
plan brought back to Congress for ap- 
proval which will not fully, first, make 
certain that those who buy the rubber 
plants will continue to operate them and 
produce synthetic rubber, and, second, 
that they will maintain the plants in 
such shape that if our Nation should be- 
come involved in war the plants will be 
available to the Government within 90 
days. 

Let us make no mistake about that. 
That is part and parcel of our intention 
in connection with the pending legis- 
lation. That will have to be part of the 
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sales agreement, or the senior Senator 
from Indiana will be the first to rise on 
the floor of the Senate and ask that the 
plan be rejected. 

Mr. President, I believe I am safe in 
making the statement—and I do not be- 
lieve anyone can successfully contradict 
it—that no one, at least, so far as I am 
aware, is opposed to the Government’s 
disposal of the plants to private industry. 
However, there are many sincere and 
honest Senators and Representatives, as 
well as other persons, who are very much 
concerned about 4 or 5 points, although 
I may say they are no more concerned 
than I am. 

The first point is that the disposal 
board be given sufficient time to sell the 
plants. In other words, there should 
not be any forced sales or fire sales, as 
the term has been used, and ample time 
within which to dispose of the plants 
should be allowed. We do not want to 
hurry the disposition of the plants. An 
amendment has been submitted by the 


able Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 


Maysank] and the able Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dovucrias], who, together 
with other Senators, have been very 
much concerned about that particular 
phase of the matter. There is now in 
the Chamber, behind the desk of the Sen- 
ator from Illinois, a chart relating to that 
phase of the problem. 

Mr. MAYBANK.. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Indiana yield to me? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. First, let me say 
that the Senator from Indiana has been 
extremely kind and cooperative with 
respect to determining the time to be 
allowed. 

The amendment to which the distin- 
guished Senator from Indiana has re- 
ferred was submitted by the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Doucias] and myself. 
It would allow 7 months more, based on 
an average of 30 days for each month. 
We believe such an amendment would 
improve the bill, to avoid any possibility 
of having a “fire sale,” as suggested by 
the Senator from Indiana, and at the 
same time protect the interest of the 
American people in this tremendous in- 
vestment. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, as I 
have said, all of us agree that these plants 
should be sold. The disagreement arises 
in regard to the method of disposing of 
them. 

We are concerned about several things. 
First, the time allowed in the bill for the 
Disposal Commission to dispose of or sell 
the plants. The able Senator from Illi- 
nois submitted an amendment to extend 
that time. His amendment was rejected 
in the committee. I am frank to say 
that I think a mistake was made in re- 
jecting the amendment. I believe that 
in reporting the bill to the Senate, we 
should have provided for more time. 
The Senator from Illinois now has be- 
hind his desk, in the Chamber, a chart 
showing the time schedule. 

As the bill has been reported, the Dis- 
posal Commission will have until July 1, 
1954, to report a plan to the Senate. Af- 
ter having considered the entire matter 
from every angle, I have reached the 
conclusion that that will not provide suf- 
ficient time. I agree with the able Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK] 
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and the able Senator from Minois (Mr. 
Dovctas] that it is very likely that more 
time should be allowed. 

As author of the bill, Mr. President, at 
the proper time, when the able Senator 
from South Carolina and the able Sen- 
ator from Illinois submit their amend- 
ment to extend the time, I wish to say 
we shall accept the amendment, because 
I think the time should be extended 7 or 
8 months. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Indiana yield to me? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. As the distinguished 
Senator from Indiana and the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois know, I 
have an amendment to increase the time. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I wish the record to 
be kept straight in connection with this 
matter, because, together with other 
‘minority members, I joined in the minor- 
ity views. Our principal complaint was 
‘as to the time to be allowed. We think 
the date should be March 2, 1955. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes. As the author 
of the bill, I shall be happy to accept an 
amendment moving the date up to Feb- 
ruary 1, 1955, for instance; and I shall 
not argue about changing that date 30 
or 60 days either way. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I in- 
tend to offer that amendment. The 
‘chairman of the committee has stated 
he will accept it. My amendment will 
extend the date to March 2, 1955, for the 
reason that February has 28 days, and 
we wish to allow a total of 30 days for 
each additional month. By providing 
that the date shall be March 2, 1955, we 
shall arrange that the matter will come 
up in the new Congress. 

I wish to point out that the most im- 
portant vote in connection with this sub- 
ject will come at that time—in Febru- 
ary or March 1955. At the present time 
we are only providing protection in con- 
nection with the process. 

I believe the chairman of the commit- 
tee will agree with me when I say that, 
in addition to the Secretary of State and 
the Secretary of Commerce, the Presi- 
dent of the United States himself has 
recommended the sale of the plants. 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is correct; 
sale of the plants is recommended by 
the entire administration. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, as 
ranking minority member of the com- 

mittee, I have tried to provide for the 

placing of as many safeguards as pos- 
sible around the sale of the properties. 
I myself would never have recommended 
that the properties be sold. Neverthe- 
less, the President of the United States 
knows far more about this matter than 
I do. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] 
also knows far more about this matter 
than I do. Our purpose is to protect 
the American people, including those 
who will purchase the products of the 
Plants, and also those who will purchase 
or use the properties. 

Therefore, Mr. President, with the date 
changed to March 2, 1955, and with a 
further amendment to the effect that the 
Attorney General shall certify to Con- 
gress—as was done in the case of the 
aluminum plants and in other cases— 
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that the plan does not involve a violation 
of the antitrust laws, I shall vote for the 
bill. That is all I have to say about it. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, the 
bill as reported provided that the date 
should be July 1, 1954. One of the rea- 
sons for providing for that date was that 
the proposed legislation must be reported 
to Congress for approval before the plan 
can go into effect. Of course, next year 
is an election year, and no doubt Con- 
gress will not be in session—if it follows 
the pattern of other years—from about 
July 1, until January 3, 1955. Our 
thought was that we might be able to 
have the matter settled next year.. How- 
ever, after reconsidering the question 
and after studying the entire problem, I 
have reached the conclusion that the 
able Senator from Illinois was correct 
about this matter, and that more time 
should be allowed. 

Therefore, Mr. President, at the proper 
time, as I have said, we shall accept an 
amendment—which I think is in perfect 
order—to provide more time, because no 
doubt July 1, 1954, would not allow suffi- 
cient time for this job to be done. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Indiana yield to me? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. I appreciate the courtesy 
of the chairman of the committee in 
yielding to me. 

Mr. President, I should like to ask 
three short questions regarding the pro- 
posed procedure for approval or dis- 
approval by Congress. 

Under the amendment which the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee 
has said he will accept, would the time 
within which Congress would be re- 
quired to disapprove the plan, unless it 
were to go into effect, be extended be- 
yond 30 days? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I am now suggest- 
ing that the date be changed, so that 
the plan will have to be submitted to 
Congress not later than February 1, 1955. 
Thereafter Congress will have 30 days in 
which either House by negative vote can 
reject the proposal or plan. 

At this time I wish to state—and I 
think I am to blame for the situation, 
but the matter was inadvertently over- 
looked—that we should amend the bill 
so as to provide that during the 30-day 
period in which ‘the proposal is before 
the Congress, it will become a privileged 
matter and will have to be acted upon. 
So if the able Senator from Tennessee 
did not like the plan or if I did not like 
it, we or any other Members who took 
such a position could submit a resolu- 
tion disapproving the plan—in short, 
providing that the Senate did not ap- 
prove the plan. 

Therefore, Mr. President, we shall ask 
that the bill be amended so as to pro- 
vide that the plan, when submitted, will 
become a privileged matter and will have 
to be considered and disposed of within 
30 days. All the members of our com- 
mittee seemed to have overlooked the 
necessity for making that arrangement. 
I say that in all fairness to all 15 of the 
members of the committee. 

As a practical matter. I am certain 
the plan would be acted upon within 30 
days; but of course there might be a 30- 
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day filibuster, which would prevent us 
from acting on the plan in the 30-day 
period. So we propose to submit an 
amendment to provide that the plan, 
when submitted, shall be a privileged 
matter which must be acted upon within 
that period. 

Therefore, Mr. President, with the 
amendments I have referred to, the plan 
will come back to Congress not later than 
February 1, 1955, and Congress then will 
have 30 days in which either House by 
negative vote can reject the plan. Once 
the plan is rejected, that legislative mat- 
ter will be ended. The plants cannot 
then be disposed of under that legisla- 
tive proposal. If they are to be disposed 
of, it will then be necessary to begin all 
over again—to have a new bill intro- 
duced, and so forth. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Indiana yield further 
to me? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. , 

Mr. GORE. The Senator from Indi- 
ana has just covered the second question 
I wished to propound. I congratulate 
the able and distinguished Senator from 
Indiana for recognizing that deficiency 
of the bill and for moving to correct it. 

I should like to ask a further question: 
If Congress desires to disapprove the 
plan, must it be disapproved in toto? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes. 

Mr. GORE. If Congress disliked a 
part of the disposal plan, but liked an- 
other part, would there be any way by 
which Congress could register its posi- 
tion on the two parts? 

Mr. CAPEHART. No, the plan could 
not be amended. Congress must either 
approve or disapprove the plans as a 
whole, There will not be an opportunity 
to disapprove only a part of the plan. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Mr. President, will the Senator from In- 
diana yield to me? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Is it true that in extending the time 
within which the sales may be made, the 
purpose is to protect the Government 
and also to protect those who will pur- 
chase the products of the plants? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes. We propose 
to extend the time, as compared with the 
‘time allowed in the bill as reported. 
That extension of time would be made 
so as to give the Government more time 
and so as to give small business more 
time to plan on buying the plants, and 
so as to give more time for the produc- 
tion of rubber, and so ‘as to allow more 
time for the job to be done, so that in 
that connection pressure will be avoided, 
and a better job can be done. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
At the hearings, did the committee hear 
from anyone who might wish to purchase 
the plants? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Oh, yes; we had 
much testimony from witnesses repre- 
senting both large industry and small in- 
dustry and groups of small industries 
who were interested in purchasing the 
plants. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I am simply afraid that the plants will 
fall into the hands of big business—for 
instance, one of the large rubber com- 
panies. If such a company obtained 
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control o2 the plants, then, as I think 
the chairman of the committee realizes, 
that would eventually mean that the 
purchasers of the products of the plants 
would have to pay dearly for them. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I will yield in a 
moment. I may say that as I proceed I 
shall develop the point as to how we have 
protected small industries, as to how we 
make certain that a fair price is received, 
and how we make certain that there is 
to be competition. If anyone can suggest 
better or stronger language than that 
used in the report, or than the language 
that was written into the bill, we cer- 
tainly would be willing to accept it. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I commend the committee 
for having ineluded in the bill certain 
safeguards intended to protect the pub- 
lic. But the truth is that I am unable 
to see why we should be selling the rub- 
ber plants, since they have done wonder- 
ful work, and particularly since they 
have made money for the Government. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I can well under- 
stand the position of the able Senator. 
I commend him for looking after the 
small-business men, and in making cer- 
tain that no monopoly will be possible, 
since I know of nothing worse than 
monopoly. I now yield to the Senator 
from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
would like to ask the Senator to yield for 
the purpose of permitting the Senate to 
consider a privileged matter, namely, a 
conference report on House bill 4974, the 
State, Justice, and Commerce appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield for that 
purpose. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR DEPART- 
MENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, AND 
COMMERCE—CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
submit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 4974) making 
appropriations for the Departments of 
State, Justice, and Commerce, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, and for 
other purposes. I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the 
report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The report was read. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of July 21, 1953, pp. 9403-9404.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I may say my un- 
derstanding is that the House raised ob- 
jection principally because of the pro- 
vision regarding the Federal-aid airport 
program. Am I correct in my under- 
standing that the House objected for 
that reason? 
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Mr. FERGUSON. Yes; the House con- 
ferees objected, but the House has not 
yet passed on the question. 

Mr. MAYBANK. What I meant to 
ask was whether that was the first reason 
for the House having objected. 

Mr, FERGUSON. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Michigan? 

There being no objection, the report 
was considered and agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing 
its action on certain amendments of the 
Senate to House bill 4974, which was 
read as follows: 

In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, U. S., 
July 21, 1953. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate Nos. 1, 10, 11, and 17 to the bill 
(H. R. 4974) entitled “An act making ap- 
propriations for the Departments of State, 
Justice, and Commerce, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1954, and for other pur- 
poses,” and concur therein; 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate No. 4, 
and concur therein with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by 
said amendment insert: “and in addition 
$15,600,000 of the unobligated balances of 
all appropriations available to the Depart- 
ment of State during fiscal year 1953.” 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate No. 
23, and concur therein with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the matter stricken 
out and inserted by said amendment, insert 
the following: 

“Sec. 202. Not to exceed $1 million in the 
aggregate from the appropriations made in 
this title for general administration, gen- 
eral legal activities, and United States at- 
torneys and marshals shall be available for 
increases in the compensation of United 
States attorneys, assistant United States 
attorneys, special attorneys, and special as- 
sistants to the Attorney General, and to 
United States attorneys without regard to 
the Classification Act of 1949 as amended: 
Provided, That in no event shall the annual 
salary of any United States attorney be less 
than $10,000 or more than $15,000, and in 
no event shall the annual salary of any as- 
sistant United States attorney or any 
special attorney or special assistant be less 
than $6,000, if the official has been admitted 
to the practice of law for 3 years, or more 
than $12,000: Provided further, That the 
maximum of $12,000 shall only apply to the 
chief assistant United States attorney in 
each office: Provided further, That reports 
be submitted to the Congress on the Ist of 
July and January showing the names of 
the persons employed under the foregoing 
limitation, the annual rate of compensation 
or amount of any fee paid to each, together 
with a description of their duties.” 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 24, and concur therein with an amend- 
ment, as follows: Wherever the figure “10” 
appears in said amendment insert in lieu 
thereof the figure “5.” 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 26, and concur therein with an amend- 
ment, as follows: In lieu of the figure 
“$450,000” named in said amendment in- 
sert “$400,000.” 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 28, and concur therein with an amend- 
ment, as follows: In lieu of the matter pro- 
posed by said amendment insert: 
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“Censuses of business and manufactures 
and agriculture: For expenses for “spot 
checking” business, manufactures, and agri- 
culture in such manner as the Secretary of 
Commerce shall decide to be most helpful 
and informative to said undertakings includ- 
ing personal services by contract or otherwise 
at rates to be fixed by said Secretary with- ` 
out regard to the Classification Act of 1949, 
as amended; and additional compensation of 
Federal employees temporarily detailed for 
field work under this appropriation; 
$1,500,000.” 

That the House insist on its disagreement 
— the amendment of the Senate numbered 


Mr. FERGUSON. I move that the 
Senate agree to the amendments of the 
House numbered 4, 23, 24, 26, and 28. 
and further insist on its amendment 
numbered 34, the Federal- aid airport 
program amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I ask for a division. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state the inquiry. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Am I correct that 
an affirmative vote is a vote for the Fed. 
eral-aid airport program? 

Mr. MAYBANK. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. The question is on 
agreeing to the motion of the Senator 
from Michigan that the Senate agree to 
certain amendments of the House. 

Mr. MAYBANK. And that the Senate 
disagree to others. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
is but one amendment in disagreement. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct; 
and that is the Federal-aid airport pro- 
gram amendment, No, 34. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
particular amendment No. 34 is not em- 
braced in the motion of the Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I understand it was, 
I heard what the Senator said. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I moved that the 
Senate vote on those amendments that 
were not in disagreement, That would 
be all but No. 34. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Michigan, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator wish to make a motion that 
the Senate further insist on its amend- 
ment No. 34, relative to the Federal-aid 
airport program? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I move that the 
Senate insist upon its amendment No. 
34, known as the Federal-aid air- 
port program amendment, request a fur- 
ther conference with the House of Rep- 
resentatives thereon; and that the Chair 
appoint the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the motion is agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the Chair will wait a moment, 
I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. And 
the Chair appoints the following con- 
ferees—— 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr, Presi- 
dent, do not railroad this matter so fast. 
May I have recognition? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas is recognized. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Then, Mr. 
President, I object. We want a standing 
vote on that question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Michigan. 

On a division, the motion was agreed 
to, and the Presiding Officer appointed 
Mr. BRIDGES, Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr, FER- 
GusoNn, Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, Mr. Mc- 
Carran, Mr. ELLENDER, and Mr. HILL con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate at the 
further conference. 


ANNOUNCEMENT AS TO EVENING 
SESSION 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, because 
a number of Senators have inquired 
about the plan of having a night session 
tonight, it is our intention to complete 
action on the bill for the disposal of 
Government-owned rubber-producing 
facilities, also to take up the farm-credit 
bill, and complete action on that, and 
also to take up the telecommunications 
bill before we adjourn this evening. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, its reading 
clerk, announced that the House had 
agreed to the report of the committee of 
conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 4663) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Executive Of- 
fice and sundry independent executive 
bureaus, boards, commissions, corpora- 
tions, agencies, and offices, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1954, and for other 
purposes; that the House receded from 
its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 33 to the bill, and 
concurred therein; that the House re- 
ceded from its disagreement to the 
amendments of the Senate numbered 9, 
42, 43, 46, and 53 to the bill, and con- 
curred therein severally with an amend- 
ment, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 


ATTACK ON ROY COHN 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Indiana yield to me for 5 
minutes? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Indiana yield to the 
Senator from New York for 5 minutes? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 or 6 minutes to the Senator from 
New York [Mr. LEHMAN], being the same 
amount of time I yielded to two other 
Senators, and I ask unanimous consent 
eg I shall not lose the floor by so yield- 
ng. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BENNETT in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator from New York may proceed. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I have 
asked the distinguished Senator from 
Indiana to yield to me, and I am very 
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grateful to him that he has done so, in 
order that I may make a brief reply to 
certain statements made on the floor of 
the Senate by the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. MCCARTHY]. I was not 
present at the time the Senator made his 
statement, but I have been told some of 
the things he said. I have notified the 
Senator from Wisconsin that I intended 
making a reply. 

Mr. President, the tactics of fear and 
smear demonstrated here today, as they 
have been on other occasions, are a re- 
buke, not to me, although my name was 
mentioned, but to all those of us who 
tolerate such tactics. 

The Senator read a letter which I 
wrote in 1948 to Alger Hiss, months— 
months, I repeat, Mr. President—before 
there was any real evidence against him. 
That letter was trotted out in the politi- 
cal campaign of 1950, when I was run- 
ning a second time for the Senate of the 
United States. The people of New York 
showed what they thought of me in that 
election. 

I should like to quote from a statement 
which I issued in response to inquiries 
from the World-Telegram in 1950, after 
my letter of 1948 to Alger Hiss was print- 
ed. The statement reads as follows: 

The World-Telegram has today printed a 
letter which I wrote to Alger Hiss. I draw 
attention to the date of my letter, August 6, 
1948. This was long before his indictment, 
trial, and subsequent conviction, and I have 
no apology to make for it. 

Alger Hiss was made president of the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace on 
the recommendation of the committee com- 
posed of John W. Davis, John Foster Dulles, 
and Arthur Ballantine. 


Mr. President, may I say parentheti- 
cally that those three men are all cer- 
tainly loyal citizens of the United States, 

Just as he had gained the confidence of 
these gentlemen and so many others, Mr. 
Hiss had gained my confidence when I saw 
something of him as a fellow member of the 
Citizens Committee for the Marshall Plan, 


The enactment of the Marshall plan 
was one of the things that benefited this 
country and our allies abroad more than 
anything which I recall. 

I continue to read the statement: 

On this account, when Mr. Hiss categori- 
cally denied the charges made against him in 
the course of his appearance before the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities in 
August 1948, I assumed that he was telling 
the truth. Accordingly I did what I felt was 
the human thing to do. As I still attach 
great importance to that basic rule of con- 
duct which has so long governed the Anglo- 
Saxon world—to consider a man innocent 
until he has been found guilty—I sent him a 
line to express.my sympathy in the difficult 
position in which he found himself, 


I concluded my statement by saying: 
And that is all there is to the story. 


I have no apologies to make for it. 

Mr. President, all that was brought out 
during the campaign. I want to report 
to the Senate that I was reelected to the 
United States Senate at that time, in 
spite of this and other attacks made on 
me, by a plurality of nearly 300,000 votes, 
and also in spite of the fact that the Re- 
publican candidate for Governor, who 
was running for office at the same time, 
was reelected Governor of the State of 
New York by 700,000 votes. 
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A million people voted for me who did 
not vote for the rest of the ticket, because 
they had confidence in what I had done 
and in the things for which I stood. 

May I say again, Mr. President, that 
much later than 1948, when I wrote the 
letter to which the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin has referred, Associate Justice 
Stanley Reed, of the Supreme Court, ap- 
peared as a character witness for Alger 
Hiss. And just before that, Alger Hiss 
was strongly recommended for a high 
position, that of president of the Car- 
negie Endowment for International 
Peace, by the now Secretary of State, 
John Foster Dulles. 

Mr. President, this kind of smear is 
despicable. The junior Senator from 
Wisconsin claims to be a great enemy of 
communism. Why does he not explain, 
as he has been so frequently asked to 
explain, why he accepted the support of 
the Communist Party when he was a 
candidate for the Republican nomination 
for the Senate in 1946? 

O Mr. President, he has many ques- 
tions to answer—questions raised in an 
official report of a Senate committee 
which he has refused to answer, thereby 
showing his complete contempt for the 
Senate and for the public. He does not 
want to answer those questions; he does 
not dare to do so. So he makes charges 
and pretends to expose Communists and 
charges his fellow Senators with religious 
bias and high crimes. 

I want to say that I think it is about 
time, as my distinguished colleague from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] has stated, 
that the Senate as a whole assume some 
responsibility in this matter, How long 
are we going to be vilified and misrepre- 
sented and blackened? How long are we 
going 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I shall be very glad 
to yield as soon as I finish my sentence. 

How long, Mr. President, are we going 
to continue to be assaulted by a man who 
has himself been charged with misde- 
meanors, but who has not even had the 
guts to answer to the Senate and to the 
American people? 

Iam glad to yield to the Senator from 
Wisconsin if the Senator from Indiana 
will permit me to do so. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I gave the Senator 
6 minutes, I shall be glad to yield 2 
more minutes. 

Mr.McCARTHY. Mr. President, I did 
not hear all the Senator’s statement. I 
came over to the Senate not because he 
was making an attack upon me; that 
does not concern me at all; I would not 
dignify it by returning to the Senate. I 
understood he had been attacking my 
staff again. 

Did I correctly quote the Senator's 
letter to Alger Hiss? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I did not hear the let- 
ter read by the Senator. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I shall read it 
again. 

Mr. LEHMAN. But I have read the 
Senator’s statement about the letter. 

Mr. McCARTHY. May I read it and 
see if I correctly quoted the Senator? I 
do not want to misquote him. 

The letter is dated August 6, 1948, and 
was written to Hiss after he had been 
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accused of being a Communist. The 
letter is as follows: 

Just a line to tell you how much I sympa- 
thize with you in the difficult position you 
unfortunately have been placed. I want you 
to know that I have complete confidence in 
your loyalty, and that, in common with your 
many other friends, I know that under no 
conceivable circumstances could you fail to 
safeguard the interest of your country. 

Your statement yesterday before the com- 
mittee was forthright and complete, and I 
hope that your denial will catch up with the 
unfair accusations that have been made, 
You have been very badly treated. 

With kindest personal regards and best 
wishes, I remain, 

Very sincerely yours, 
HERBERT H. LEHMAN. 


I merely ask whether or not I have 
correctly quoted the Senator’s letter? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I assume the Senator 
has correctly quoted my letter, but may 
I say that my letter was written months 
before Hiss had been indicted or tried or 
convicted, at a time when the present 
Secretary of State and others had rec- 
ommended and had supported his elec- 
tion as president of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment. 

Mr. President, may I say further that 
way back in 1938, when I ran for the 
fourth time for the office of Governor of 
New York, the Communist Party came 
out with a statement that they were go- 
ing to support me. I repudiated that 
statement within 15 minutes after it had 
been made. I repudiated it then, and I 
repudiated it many times during the 
campaign. 

I wish to ask the Senator 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. No. I shall yield in 
a minute. I ask the Senator from Wis- 
consin whether he at any time, in 1946 
or prior to that time, ever repudiated the 
support of the Communist Party. Iam 
told he did not. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I may say that I 
did not have to, because the Commu- 
nists did not support me. 

Thé PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Bennett in the chair). The Senator's 
5 minutes have expired. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, may 
I impose on the Senator from Indiana 
in order to request additional time? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
shall yield 3 more minutes, to be di- 
vided equally between the junior Sena- 
ator from Wisconsin and the junior Sen- 
ator from New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I will answer the 
Senator’s question. I did not have to 
repudiate the Communist Party, because 
they were not supporting me, as the 
Senator from New York says they were 
supporting him. 

I quoted the Hiss letter to show that 
at that time the junior Senator from 
New York was making a statement that 
Hiss had been smeared and had been 
unfairly accused. Today the Senator is 
making the same statement about other 
Communists. I wish to ask the Senator 
a question. 

Is it true—and this is all part of sworn 
testimony—— 
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Mr. LEHMAN. Will the junior Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin ask me one question 
ata time? Iam perhaps not as mentally 
alert as he is, and I should like to un- 
derstand the question he is addressing 
to me. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I thank the Sena- 
tor. Iam not sure that is a compliment. 

My question is: When the Senator was 
Director of UNRRA did he put into a 
position of power David Weintraub, who 
has been named as a Communist, who 
finally has been gotten rid of, after Mr. 
Cohn presented the case to the grand 
jury? 

Did the Senator put into a position 
of power Irving Kaplan, who has refused 
to testify whether he was a Communist 
at that time? 

Did he put into UNRRA Joel Gordon, 
who has refused to testify before a grand 
jury whether or not he was a Commu- 
nist? 

If the junior Senator from New York 
did put those three men in UNRRA, as, 
of course, we all know he did, I should 
like to know if he made any investigation 
to determine whether they were Commu- 
nists. Did the Senator examine the FBI 
reports which showed they were Commu- 
nists at the time he gave them places 
under him in UNRRA. 

Does the Senator care to answer? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I would not say that 
was one question, but I am perfectly 
willing to answer. 

I do not know what the junior Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin means by “putting 
into power.” As head of the UNRRA 
organization, I had 20,000 people scat- 
tered all over the world, doing God's 
work in bringing food, clothing, shelter, 
sustenance, and hope to starving people 
abroad. Of course, there were Commu- 
nists in UNRRA. It was an international 
organization, whose membership in- 
cluded many Communist countries. 

I had no reason to suppose at any time 
that Americans serving in UNRRA were 
Communists or Communist sympa- 
thizers. I do not think there is any 
conclusive proof that any of the per- 
sons whom the junior Senator from Wis- 
consin has mentioned has been shown to 
be a Communist or a Communist sympa- 
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Mr. McCARTHY. May I reply? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Wait a minute. The 
Senator from Wisconsin has asked me 
questions. I shall finish my statement. 
I have the floor. 

I was elected Director General of 
UNRRA by the vote of 50 nations. Noth- 
ing in my whole life, including, if I may 
say so, my membership in the United 
States Senate, of which I am greatly 
proud, has ever given me the satisfaction 
of soul and heart that my service in 
UNRRA did, because UNRRA saved the 
lives of hundreds of millions of people. 
Everything we did in UNRRA, everything 
I did in UNRRA, as head of that great 
organization, as Director General of that 
organization, was done under the direc- 
tion of the Central Committee, composed 
of the representatives of nine nations, in- 
cluding the United States, Great Britain, 
France, Canada, Italy—no; I will take 
out Italy, because Italy was not in 
UNRRA at that time. But there were 
other countries. 
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I say to the junior Senator from Wis- 
consin that if he thinks for a second 
that I will apologize for anything I did 
in UNRRA, he has a second, a third, a 
fourth, and a tenth guess coming to him. 
I shall not apologize, because my asso- 
ciation with UNRRA is one thing, beyond 
anything else I have ever done in my 
life, that brings me satisfaction. 

When the junior Senator from Wis- 
consin can show, as I can show, that un- 
der my leadership the lives of probably 
100 million people were saved—if the 
Senator from Wisconsin can show that 
he saved the lives of 1,000 people, then 
I think he would have a right to exult. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has expired, The Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. CAPEHART] has the floor. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Indiana yield to me 
for a minute and a half? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I suppose that in 
all fairness I should yield another minute 
and a half. 

Mr. MCCARTHY. Isimply wish to re- 
peat that I would not be taking the time 
of the Senate on this subject today if 
there had been an attack on me. But 
an attack was made on my chief coun- 
sel, and that is why I am taking the 
time of the Senate. 

I asked the junior Senator from New 
York whether he had put the three Com- 
munists I named into UNRRA, and the 
Senator has indicated that they were 
there, together with 18,000 others, or 
some such figure. 

In view of the fact that the junior 
Senator from New York is making vigor- 
ous attacks on anyone who exposes Com- 
munists, I wish to ask the Senator 
whether Weintraub—may I have the 
Senator’s attention?—was not one of his 
top aids, one of his personal friends; 
and whether the Senator did not know 
Weintraub was a member of the Com- 
munist Party. 

The junior Senator from New York 
has stated there is no evidence that these 
men were members of the Communist 
Party. That is untrue. I hold in my 
hand a volume of hearings in which the 
very able former senior Senator from 
Maryland, Mr. O’Conor, was questioning 
one of them: 

Question. Were you in UNRRA? 

Were you active in UNRRA? 

Answer. Yes, 

Question. Were you a member of the 
Communist Party? 

Answer. I refuse to answer that, because, 
if I answered, it might incriminate me. 


Mr. President, I am not accusing the 
junior Senator from New York of being 
a Communist, or of being a Communist 
sympathizer. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I thank the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin. [Laughter.] 
That is a very generous concession. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I cite his record of 
hiring Communists and of writing letters 
of condolence to men accused of being 
espionage agents, so that the country 
may better evaluate his statements when 
he makes these bitter attacks upon men 
like Roy Cohn, who, during his short 
span, has been convicting the Commu- 
nists the junior Senator from New York 
has been trying to defend. 
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I cannot help wondering why the jun- 
ior Senator from New York spends so 
much time, not naming a single Com- 
munist, but in going about throughout 
the country and in taking the time of 
the Senate and States in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Rxconp to criticize and condemn 
auyone who is talking out and is prose- 
cuting the traitors to the United States. 

I have given the record of the junior 
Senator from New York today, not be- 
cause I am concerned with the Senator, 
for I think he is completely unimportant 
in this body, but I have done so in order 
that the country may better know why 
he springs to the defense of men like 
Alger Hiss, why he starts a prolonged 
program of character assassination 
against my very able staff, who are doing 
such an excellent job of digging out the 
truth. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Indiana yield to me for 
half a minute? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Les, I yield for an- 
other half minute. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I have already an- 
swered the Senator from Wisconsin. He 
has asked me the question why I am 
spending so much time in fighting 
“me carthyism.” I use the term 
“me carthyism” deliberately and ad- 
visedly—and I spell it with a small m, 
not a large M. 

I will tell the Senator why. It is be- 
cause I believe in justice, because I be- 
lieve in the Bills of Rights, because I 
believe in the Constitution of the United 
States. So long as I have the strength— 
I do not know how many more years I 
am going to have it—I am not as young 
as I was 30 years ago—but I am going to 
continue to fight against the things for 
which the Senator from Wisconsin 
stands, which I describe as “mc carthy- 
ism” with a small “m.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All the 
time yielded has expired. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, Iam 
more convinced than ever, after listen- 
ing to the debate during the past hour, 
that our country is safe, because when 
we live in a country where two United 
States Senators can rise and debate as 
freely and openly as these two Senators 
have debated, and as the able Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] has 
debated, we are safe. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I thank the Senator 
from Indiana for yielding to me. 

Mr. CAPEHART. When Senators can 
rise and talk about each other as these 
two Senators have done, I think it is 
an evidence of freedom, 


SALE OF GOVERNMENT-OWNED 
RUBBER-PRODUCING FACILITIES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2047) to amend the Rubber 
Act of 1948, as amended, to provide for 
the sale of Government-owned rubber- 
producing facilities, to repeal and modify 
certain of its provisions affected thereby, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Indiana yield for a ques- 
tion on the rubber bill? [Laughter in 
the galleries. ] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BEN- 
NETT in the chair), The Chair dislikes 
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to disturb the enjoyment of the occu- 
pants of the galleries, but it is necessary 
to remind them that they are here as 
guests of the Senate, and they are ex- 
pected to observe silence. The Chair 
hopes they will correct their present atti- 
tude during the remainder of the debate. 

Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, the jun- 
ior Senator from Texas has received 
several inquiries—and I am sure the sen- 
ior Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON] 
has received similar inquiries—as to 
whether it is the intention of this pro- 
posed legislation that the purchasers of 
the rubber plants, in order to qualify, 
must show some proof of their purpose 
to continue to operate the plants for the 
manufacture of synthetic rubber. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I would be 100 per- 
cent opposed to any sales plan which did 
not make it almost as certain as any- 
thing can be made—and nothing, of 
course, is 100 percent certain—that the 
plants would continue to operate. Un- 
der the terms of the bill the Board is re- 
quired to write into the contracts a pro- 
vision that the purchasers must main- 
tain the plants under the national-secu- 
rity clause. By appropriate contractual 
relation they would have to be continued 
in operation to be readily available for 
production under the national-security 
clause. 

Mr. DANIEL. Is it the Senator’s un- 
derstanding of the intention of the bill 
that the purchasers of the plants must 
maintain them and operate them for the 
manufacture of rubber? 

Mr. CAPEHART. There is no ques- 
tion about it in the mind of the Senator 
from Indiana. Let me read from page 
33, line 1: 

That the prospective purchaser is acting in 
good faith, and actually intends to operate 
the facilities for the purpose of manufactur- 


ing synthetic rubber or its component ma- 
terials. 


I do not think there can be any ques- 
tion about it. When this plan comes 
back to the Congress, if the terms are not 
as positive as anything can be made, I 
shall be opposed to it. 

Mr. DANIEL. Does the Senator see 
how the purchaser could comply with the 
recapture clause if he did not continue 
to operate the plant? 

Mr. CAPEHART. The able Senator 
and I discussed this question a little 
earlier today. We talked about a recap- 
ture clause. There is no recapture 
clause except on the alcohol-butadiene 
plant leases. There is a national-secu- 
rity clause, which I think is even stronger 
than a recapture clause, because under 
the national-security clause, when it is 
written into the contracts, the purchasers 
must be in a position, within not more 
than 90 days, I believe, to produce syn- 
thetic rubber for the United States Gov- 
ernment in case of an emergency. 

Mr. DANIEL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr.CAPEHART. I do not see how the 
plants can be sold to any concern which 
fails to operate them and produce syn- 
thetic rubber. There is a recapture 
clause in connection with the alcohol- 
butadiene facilities, but not in connection 
with the synthetic-rubber plants. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 
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Mr. LONG. The Senator mentioned 
that under the language of the bill the 
entire plan would have to be accepted, 
or turned down as a whole, which would 
necessitate starting all over again. It 
seems to me that it might be wise for the 
Congress to have it within its power to 
accept the parts of the plan which are 
believed to be desirable, and to set aside 
such parts as are believed to be unde- 
sirable. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I think I can sat- 
isfy the able Senator in that respect. If 
we were to operate on the basis sug- 
gested, and if we were satisfied, let us 
say, with the sales price and all other 
conditions with respect to 6, 8, or 10 
of the plants, we would proceed to sell 
them, and the remaining 22, 20, or 18 
plants would be left in the hands of the 
Government. to be either kept in standby 
or operated in competition with private 
plants if the Congress so provided. We 
would have a very bad situation. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. It is entirely likely that, 
with regard to many of the plants, the 
price would be right, and everyone would 
agree that certain concerns should have 
those plants. For example, if at one 
particular place a concern owns a major 
refinery—as is the case in my home 
town—if that concern should make the 
best offer, and should be in the best posi- 
tion to operate in the community, it 
might be well to allow that part of the 
plan to stand, On the other hand, sup- 
pose the plan were such that small busi- 
ness did not get any share of this pro- 
duction. It would be wise to keep the 
good parts and disapprove the bad part. 

Mr.CAPEHART. Another reason why 
I do not believe we could operate on the 
basis suggested is that if we were to plan 
to sell, say, 10 of the plants and the Gov- 
ernment continued to operate 18, no one 
would want to buy 10 and compete with 
the Government operating the other 18, 
because the Government-operated plants 
would not pay a Federal income tax, 
As a practical matter, I do not believe 
that such a plan would work. 

Mr. LONG. There would be nothing 
to prevent the Government, by subse- 
quent legislation, fromr going forward 
and proceeding to dispose of all the re- 
maining plants by selling them or dis- 
posing of them as we dispose of property 
in various other ways. 

Mr, CAPEHART, I think we shall 
have better control over the entire pro- 
gram if we insist that we have the right 
to reject the entire plan, rather than to 
reject parts of it and to proceed with re- 
spect to other parts. 

Mr.LONG. Assume that the Govern- 
ment should dispose of about half these 
plants in a very desirable manner, de- 
signed to protect the public interest and 
to advance free competitive enterprise; 
and assume, with respect to perhaps the 
other half, there should be some very 
serious defects in the plan. Assume 
that certain phases of the plan should 
be subject to serious criticism. Does it 
make good sense that we should have to 
throw out the disposal provisions which 
are good in order to be able to cast aside 
those which are bad? 
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Mr. CAPEHART. If we were to follow 
the plan suggested, I am fearful that 
what might happen would be this: Some 
of the plants are better than others. 
Some are better located. The Govern- 
ment might sell at a very high figure 8, 
or 10, or 12 of the plants, and no one 
would bid on the others. So what we 
would be doing would be selling the best 
of the plants and retaining the others. 
I think they ought to be sold as a whole 
and considered as a whole. I think that 
would be to the best interests of the 
United States and the people, because if 
we were to follow the program suggested 
by the Senator; we might not get ade- 
quate production. Bear in mind that 
the bill requires that a sufficient number 
of these plants must be sold to produce 
500,000 long tons of GR-S. The thing 
we must watch out for is that we main- 
tain, even after we sell them to private 
industry, production of no less than 
500,000 long tons of GR-S. We must 
make certain that small business con- 
cerns, such as those that make rubber 
heels and rubber goods of all sorts, are 
able to obtain synthetic rubber. I am 
fearful the Senator’s plan would not 
work. 

Iam very glad the Senator brought up 
the point. We did give some thought to 
it and we did talk about it, but we finally 
gave up the idea, just as I am sure the 
Senator from Louisiana will give it up 
after he studies the subject very care- 
fully over a long period of time, especial- 
ly after he puts down all the pros and 
all the cons. If he does so he will find 
that there will be more pros for the dis- 
Position of the plants as a whole, than 
there will be pros in favor of disposing 
of them a part at a time. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr, CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr, LONG. Will the Senator from 

Indiana explain in more detail express- 
ly what provision has been made to as- 
sure the independent producers of rub- 
ber that they will be able to have a 
continuing supply of rubber; and what 
provisions are contained in the bill to 
prevent all the rubber-producing facil- 
ities from gradually going into the hands 
of a few large concerns? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I believe we have 
used the very best language that could 
possibly be used in that respect. I think 
the language in the bill is very clear on 
that point. We are all of the same mind 
in the committee, namely, that the small 
user must get his share. I read the 
language of the bill at page 32, line 8. 
The language reads: 

(1) That the disposal program be designed 
best to afford small-business enterprises and 
users, other than the purchaser of a facility— 


I emphasize that point “other than the 
purchaser of a facility.” 

In other words, for this particular pro- 
vision, we do not care about whether he 
gets any rubber for his own use as the 
owner of the plant. 


the opportunity to obtain a fair share of the 
end products of the facilities sold and at fair 
prices. 


I read the third paragraph on page 32: 


(3) That the recommended sales shall pro- 
vide for the development within the United 
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States of a free, competitive, synthetic rub- 
ber industry, and do not permit any person 
to possess unreasonable control over the 
manufacture of synthetic rubber or its com- 
ponent materials. 


I do not know how we could write 
stronger language than that. 

Mr. LONG. Is there anything to pre- 
vent the five largest producers of rubber 
buying all of these plants? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not think that 
would happen. However, let us assume 
it should happen. 

Mr. LONG. Could it happen under 
the bill as now drawn? 

Mr. CAPEHART. It could happen 
only if Congress approved the plan. If 
there was submitted a plan under which 
the facilities were to be sold to 4 or 5 of 
the largest producers, Congress would 
have a right to turn down the plan. Let 
us suppose we did not turn down the 


plan, and that it did happen. I am cer- 


tain it will not happen. I would be 
against it. However, let us say it does 
happen. In that case the bill contains 
the finest kind of safeguarding language. 
Incidentally I wrote it. I insisted on it, 
because I have been in the manufactur- 
ing business. I believe this is the best 
language that could be used under the 
circumstances. . I will read it again: 

(1) That the disposal program be designed 
best to afford small-business enterprises and 
users— 


I again emphasize that language 
other than the purchaser of a facility. 


I emphasize the words “other than the 
purchaser of a facility.“ 

Mr. LONG. What kind of guaranty 
does the Senator believe that language 
will provide? It sounds rather vague to 
me. Of course, its purpose is fine. How- 
ever, does the Senator have in mind any 
particular language he expects would be 
written into a contract of sale? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I believe the able 
Senator from Louisiana is a lawyer. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. LONG. That is correct. 

Mr, CAPEHART. A contract is en- 
tered into. When the program comes 
back to Congress for approval there will 
be a written contract presented, and the 
contract will be between the United 
States Government, or the Commission, 
and the ultimate purchaser. Certain 
clauses will be included in the contract 
which will follow the intent or directions 
of Congress, one of them being the para- 
graph which I have just read. I do not 
know of any other way in which a per- 
son could enter into a contract. For ex- 
ample, the Senator from Louisiana and 
I can get together and agree to do cer- 
tain things, and we sign our names to a 
contract. That contract is in force, and 
if I violate it the Senator from Louisiana 
can sue me and get judgment against me. 

Mr. LONG. Who would enforce the 
contract? How would an independent 
producer, in time of scarcity of rubber, 
enforce his rights? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not know how 
he could enforce his rights as an indi- 
vidual, but the United States Govern- 
ment could enforce his rights for him. 

Mr. LONG. Of course, the Govern- 
ment can always, by a price-control act 
or an allocation law, protect the owner. 
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However, it seems to the junior Senator 
from Louisiana that it might be desirable 
to assure independent concerns, so far as 
it is practicable to do so, that they will 
have an opportunity to get together and 
purchase some of the zubber-produeing 
facilities, and that some precaution will 
be taken to give such concerns an op- 


< portunity to purchase the plants. 


Mr. CAPEHART. Such a provision is 
included in the bill. They havea perfect 
right to buy the plants. The Senator 
from Louisiana has a right to buy one of 
them. I havea right to buy one of them, 
Everyone in the United States has a 
right to bid on the plants. The Senator 
from Louisiana has a perfect right to 
buy them. 

Mr. LONG. The junior Senator from 
Louisiana has proposed an amendment 
which would give the Commission the 
right to fix a price at which a certain 
amount of productive capacity, shall be 
sold. Having fixed the price, the Com- 
mission believes is the proper price, it 
would be in a position to sell a certain 
percentage of the productive capacity to 
corporations, which would include a gen- 
eral stock ownership representing inde- 
pendent concerns. The junior Senator 
from Louisiana hopes the Senator from 
Indiana will seriously consider the 
amendment, and that he will favorably 
consider it, because it would guarantee 
the right of independent producer cor- 
porations to get together and acquire 
some of the productive capacity of the 
synthetic-rubber plants. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Does the Senator 
from Louisiana have in mind that per- 
haps 25 users of rubber would form a 
corporation, and that such a unit, rep- 
resenting 25 producers, would buy syn- 
thetic rubber from one or a number of 
those plants? 

Mr. LONG. Ihave in mind that they 
would buy 1 or 2 of the plants. 

Mr. CAPEHART. They would have a 
perfect right to do so, They would be 
encouraged to do so. 

Mr. LONG. There is no assurance 
that they could get a plant. That is why 
the junior Senator from Louisiana would 
like to suggest an amendment such as 


-the one that is now at the desk, by which 


it would be made certain that a price 
would be set for a plant, which the Com- 
mission would believe to be a fair price, 
and thus make it possible for such cor- 
porations to purchase a plant. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The bill gives the 
Commission the right to do what the 
Senator from Louisiana suggests. 

Mr. LONG. Will the Senator from 
Indiana point to the specific language in 
the bill under which that could be done? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Let me read to the 
Senator the definition of the term 
“person”: 

The term “person” means any individual, 
firm, copartnership, business trust, corpora- 
tion, or any organized group of persons 
whether incorporated or not, 


That includes the group to which the 
Senator from Louisiana has referred. 

Mr. LONG. That would rive them the 
right to make a bid. However, that 
would give them no assurance that they 
would be able to acquire a plant. 

Mr. CAPEHART. It would depend on 
what they were willing to bid, of course. 
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Also it would depend on their ability to 
comply with what we hope will be writ- 
ten into the act, namely, that they will 
agree to sell to small users of rubber. I 
am not interested in having 25 corpora- 
tions or individuals get together and buy 
1 or 2 of the plants, so they will use all 
the output, and then say, “We will not 
sell any of the rubber to other persons.” 


That is what could be done under the 


Senator’s plan. 

Mr. LONG. The amendment of the 
junior Senator from Louisiana would 
give the commission the right to require 
that any organization or corporation, 
which purchased such facilities could be 
required to let other independent proc- 
essors have a stock interest in it. In 
that way it would be made possible for 
independent producers, if they wanted to 
get together, to buy some of the plants. 

Mr. CAPEHART. They could do it 
under the pending bill. 

Mr. LONG. They could make a bid. 

Mr, CAPEHART. It is impossible to 
write language giving a group such as 
the Senator is talking about any better 
way of acquiring one of the plants than 
under the language which is now con- 
tained in the bill. - 

Mr. LONG. The Senator would give 
them an opportunity to bid. However, 
if their bid did not happen to be the 
highest bid they would not be able to 
acquire the plant; or if they could not 
get the necessary credit, they would not 
be able to acquire the facility. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Oh, no. The bill 
does not require that the plant go to 
the highest bidder. The primary pur- 
pose, in addition to the purpose of hav- 
ing a fair price paid, is to provide for 
competitive industry. The Commission 
will not be required to sell to the highest 
bidder. It will be compelled to sell to 
the highest bidder if it were convinced, 
and could convince the Congress, that 
by selling to the highest bidder, open 
competitive industry would be pre- 
served or established. But if the high- 
est bidder happened to be a large rubber 
company that wished to buy all the 
plants, the Commission would not sell 
the plants to the highest bidder. 

* Mr. LONG. If a company wished to 
obtain its fair share of the productive 
facilities, that might not be possible un- 
der the bill as it now stands. I have 
an amendment which, however, would 
guarantee that such a result could be 
attained. : 

Mr. CAPEHART. But the weakness 
of the amendment is that assistance 
would be given to perhaps 25 users who 
wished to purchase one of the plants for 
their own use; but there are many, many 
more users than that. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Indiana will study my 
amendment, he will see that it would 
make it possible for all those who fabri- 
cate rubber to have an opportunity to 
acquire stock ownership in at least one 
plant producing rubber. 

Mr. CAPEHART. But one plant could 
— supply the needs of all the fabrica- 

rs. 

Mr. LONG. That is true; but some 
fabricators could purchase stock owner- 
ship in one plant, and other fabricators 
could purchase stock ownership in other 
plants, 
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Under the amendment, the Commis- 
sion would have a right to require that 
a group that formed a corporation for 
the purpose of assuring themselves a 
supply of rubber should divide some of 
the stock among others who might be 
interested in acquiring stock ownership 
in such rubber-producing facilities. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I assume the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana means that every 
user of rubber in the United States would 
be able to buy such stock, 

Mr. LONG. ‘Yes; be able to buy stock 
in a corporation which, in turn, proposed 
to acquire certain of the producing 
facilities. 

Mr. CAPEHART.: But that situation 
would be no better than the situation 
under’ the bill as written, because there 
is only so much production. Who would 
allocate it in that case? 

Mr. LONG. I should like to prevent 
a situation similar to the one existing 
today in the case of the production of 
aluminum. There are many fabricators 
of aluminum, Yet there are only three 
producers of pig aluminum. Those who 
produce pig aluminum steadily raise 
their prices, but at the same time do not 
raise the price at their fabricating out- 
lets. In some cases they have been 
raising the price of pig aluminum at the 
same time that they have been reducing 
the price at their fabricating outlets. 
The result is that the small operator has 
been caught in an impossible squeeze, 

In fact, at one time there seemed to 
be a profit mark-up of approximately 
25 percent, in the case of the fabrica- 
tion of aluminum, while there was a 
profit of only 10 percent in the manu- 
facture of pig aluminum. The trend 
seems to be toward a steady increase in 
the profit in connection with the pro- 
duction of pig aluminum, with the result 
that the former profit of 10 percent on 
such productien has been shifting to 
perhaps 25 percent, in the case of the 
manufacture of basic aluminum, where- 
as in the case of the fabrication of 
aluminum, the trend has been to have 
the profit decrease from approximately 
25 percent to perhaps 10 percent or 8 
percent. In short, there would be a 
much greater profit in connection with 
the processing of pig aluminum, which 
requires an enormous investment. 

So the little fellow is finding himself 
in more and more of a squeeze. 

I hope we can prevent the develop- 
ment of such a situation in the rubber 
industry. My amendment is designed 
to prevent the development of a situa- 
tion of that sort in the rubber industry. 

Mr.CAPEHART. But I do not believe 
the Senator's amendment would do it. 
I think the plan we have worked out 
would assure the little fellow more rub- 
ber at a fair price, and with fairer dis- 
tribution. 

In any event, what the Senator from 
Louisiana has in mind can be done under 
the provisions of the bill. His amend- 
ment is not needed if he wishes to have 
done exactly what he has just stated. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Indiana yield to me? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. Does the Senator from 
Louisiana feel that the independents 
have been under a handicap in acquiring 
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crude rubber in the open market during 
the past few years? 

Mr. LONG. It is my feeling that, in- 
sofar as we can, we should try to assure 
that the independent. producers of rub- 
ber will be in a position to protect them- 
selves. 

Having served on a committee which 
heard from the independent producers 
of rubber after the outbreak of the Ko- 
rean war—at which time those pro- 
ducers explained their difficulties, and 
explained how many of them were being 
driven out of business—I am aware that 
at that time, at least, there was a law 
which was of help to them. 

However, in the absence of such a law, 
there would have been no way by which 
the fabricators of rubber could have as- 
sured themselves a supply. 

A similar situation existed in the case 
of aluminum. In that case, of course, 
the additional aluminum-producing fa- 
cilities had been sold by the Government 
to two major concerns—Kaiser and Rey- 
nolds. The law existing at that time did 
not contain a provision similar to the 
one I am advocating in the case of the 
rubber-producing facilities. 

Let me state what I have in mind: In 
connection with the sale of certain of 
the rubbér-producing plants to certain 
corporations, there would first be ascer- 
tained the percentage of the rubber the 
independent fabricators were using. 
Probably it would be found that that 
was about 30 percent. Then we should 
attempt to have set aside approximately 
30 percent of the productive facilities, 
for sale to corporations whose major 
stock ownership would be among the in- 
dependent fabricators of rubber—either 
those who owned stock in them or those 
who as individuals had been fabricating 
rubber. Such a corporation would be 
subject to the provision of my amend- 
ment which appears on page 2, beginning 
in line 10, as follows: 

The Commission may further require that 
the voting stock of such corporations shall 
be made available to individuals, corpora- 
tions, or stockholders of corporations en- 
gaged in the processing of rubber with a 
view to assuring, to the greatest extent that 
the Commission deems feasible, that the 
smaller independent fabricators of rubber 
products shall have a voting interest in the 


production of rubber from such copolymer 
facilities. 


If such a provision had been a part 
of the law at the time when we disposed 
of the aluminum-producing facilities to 
Kaiser and to Reynolds, the independent 
fabricators of aluminum could have ac- 
quired for themselves some voting stock 
in the corporation. 

Mr. CAPEHART. But suppose they 
did: Then what would they do? Sup- 
pose the Senator from Louisiana, for in- 
stance, owned 3 or 4 or 5 shares of the 
stock. Would that give him any assur- 
ance that he would be able to purchase 
rubber? The fact that he owned stock in 
the corporation would not give him any 
5 that he could purchase rub- 

T. 

Mr. LONG. Of course, if the amend- 
ment required that the stock ownership 
be divided in that way, then no large 
concern would be able to control the 
rubber supply; but, on the contrary, own- 
ership would be widely spread among 
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the independent producers, who thus 
would be able to protect themselves, 

Mr. CAPEHART. Is it the idea of the 
Senator from Louisiana that the concern 
to which he refers would sell rubber only 
to its stockholders? 

Mr, LONG. My purpose would be to 
do for the independents what the major 
concerns—the big five—would do if they 
could. They would like to put them- 
selves in a position to have an integrated 
operation, so that they could manufac- 
ture synthetic rubber and could process 
it to the point where it was sold to the 
public. 

I believe that insofar as possible it is 
desirable to place the independent pro- 
ducers of rubber and the independent 
manufacturers of rubber in a similar 
desirable position. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The bill as now writ- 
ten gives them every right the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Louisiana 
would give them. 

5 Mr. LONG. It gives them the right to 
id. 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is all the 
amendment of the Senator from Louisi- 
ana would do. 

Mr. LONG. But there would be no as- 
surance that smaller independent con- 
cerns would acquire such facilities, unless 
my amendment is adopted. 

The amendment for which I urge fa- 
vorable consideration would assure that 
a certain percentage of the production, 
comparable to the amount the inde- 
pendent concerns would consume, would 
be definitely made available to them, In 
that event the Commission would fix the 
price. Of course, it could fix the price 
on the basis of what it expected to ob- 
tain from the large concerns for the 
plants on which they were bidding. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Does the Senator 
from Louisiana refer to the price of the 
rubber being sold or the price of the fa- 
cilities? 

Mr. LONG. I refer to the price of the 
plants which would be sold. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Then anyone who 
was not a stockholder would not be able 
to buy rubber from the corporation; is 
that the idea of the Senator from Louisi- 
ana? 

Mr. LONG. No; they would run their 
corporation just as they chose to run it. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Suppose that 50 of 
them buy it. Would the Senator want 
them to be obligated then to sell rub- 
ber from that facility to other users of 
rubber? 

Mr. LONG. If there was such an ob- 
ligation, that would be satisfactory to 
me. But what I had in mind would 
put the independent producers in a po- 
sition where they could protect them- 
selves; and if they did not protect them- 
selves, that, of course, would be their 
own fault. But my amendment would 
assure them that, if they wanted to pro- 
tect their supply, they could do so. 

Mr, CAPEHART, Will the Senator 
from Louisiana agree with me that un- 
der the bill as written a group of 50 
independent rubber users could do ex- 
ae 4 what the Senator is now asking 

or? 

Mr. LONG.. They could bid, but there 
would be no assurance that they would 
get any facilities, 
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Mr, CAPEHART. What is the able 
Senator trying to do? Is he trying to 
write into this measure something to the 
effect that if 50 people were to get to- 
gether, the Commission must sell them 
one of these facilities at a greatly re- 
duced price? i 

Mr. LONG. Oh, no. The Board would 
fix the price at which it would sell the 
facilities, and it then, having fixed the 
price, would 

Mr. BUSH. Would discriminate? 

Mr. LONG. It would see that certain 
concerns, representing more or less in- 
dependent producers, would have an op- 
portunity to purchase their fair share 
of synthetic rubber production. It 
might be regarded as discrimination in 
favor of small business; I think that is 
true; but I believe there should be such 
discrimination. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Another effect of 
the amendment would be that the Sen- 
ator’s plan would have to come back to 
the Select Committee on Small Business 
in both the Senate and House. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. LONG. Yes. That would give us 
an opportunity to take a look at it, in 
order to see exactly how the Commis- 
sion was working it out. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Why did the Sena- 
tor pick out the Select Senate Commit- 
tee on Small Business? The plan comes 
back for approval to the Congress as a 
whole. 

Mr. LONG. It was the purpose of the 
junior Senator from Louisiana that be- 
fore the Commission conclude this por- 
tion of the program, they should give 
the independent rubber producers an op- 
portunity to work this matter out with 
them, and then the committee would 
have an opportunity to look into it. By 
that I mean the Committee on Small 
Business in both the Senate and the 
House. If independent concerns wanted 
to acquire a stock interest and were not 
given the opportunity, they would then 
have an opportunity to go where they 
could be heard. It was to provide such 
a forum that the Congress established 
the Select Committees on Small Busi- 
ness, The Senator well recalls that 
when the Korean emergency arose, it 
was a Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness that heard all the independent pro- 
ducers. We sat day in and day out, and 
whatever hardships were presented, were 
considered in an effort to provide aid 
to distressed rubber fabricators. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Indiana yield, that I may 
ask a question of the Senator from 
Louisiana? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield for that pur- 
pae, provided I do not thereby lose the 

oor. 

Mr. BUSH. Does the Senator from 
Louisiana have any information indi- 
cating that the so-called independents 
whom he has in mind have had difficulty 
in the past few years in getting their 
share of the crude rubber available? 

Mr. LONG.. We remember what hap- 
pened at the beginning of the Korean 
war. Those of us who were on the com- 
mittee recall that for a while many of 
the small independents simply could not 
get any rubber at all, but that, after a 
while, they were again able to get it. 
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Mr. BUSH. The supply was shut off 
so far as they were concerned, was it 
not? 

Mr. LONG. Yes. f 

Mr. BUSH. It is a fact, is it not, that 
the supply was also shut off to everyone 
who wanted to obtain a share of it? 

Mr. LONG. We remember what hap- 
pened, for example, in the case of the 
aluminum factories and the steel plants. 
The little fellows simply could not get a 
substantial supply of aluminum and steel 
until Congress passed a law providing for 
the making of allocations. Even then, 
for a while, they were unable to get their 
fair share. ? i 

Mr. CAPEHART. Let me say that if, 
based upon my experience, I thought 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Louisiana would help the small-business 
men, I would be for it. Iam delighted 
the Senator offered the amendment and 
is discussing it, because it shows the 
great interest which the Senator from 
Louisiana has, and which he has always 
had, in the small-business men. I, too, 
am very much interested in the small- 
business man. As I have said, if based 
upon my experience, I thought that it 
would help the small-business men, I 
would be for the amendment. How- 
ever, I fear that it might have just the 
opposite effect to that which the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana has in mind. I con- 
gratulate the able Senator from Loui- 
siana upon his desire to look after the 
interest of the small-business men, but 
in my opinion, if the amendment of the 
Senator from Louisiana were adopted, it 
would work to the disadvantage of the 
small-business men. 

Mr, LONG. I thank the Senator for 
his compliment. What I am fearful 
of is the trend that was pointed out to 
us by the Federal Trade Co on 
when I had the honor of heading a sub- 
committee to study monopolies last year. 
There was pointed out to us that there 
was a trend on the part of large con- 
cerns to make it increasingly difficult 
for small concerns to continue in busi- 
ness. The larger concerns are more and 
more acquiring the basic materials 
needed in production; and they are fol- 
lowing the fabricated material right on 
down to the ultimate consumer. We 
observed that in connection with the 
steel industry, and also in connection 
with the aluminum industry. We have 
observed that an independent fabricator 
who did not have access, or some power 
to supply himself with the basic material, 
finds in short order that he is in diffi- 
culty, for the reason that he is com- 
peting with fabricators: who own the 
concern that produces the basic mate- 
rial. My hope has been that we would 
be able to work something out here that 
would help solve that problem of the 
small-business man, 

Mr. CAPEHART. I may say, as one 
who has had some experience in busi- 
ness, that it is not quite clear to me how 
it would be possible to put all the users 
of rubber together and let them run a 
plant, properly allocating the production 
to each of them, since each one of the 
group of 50 would compete with the 
others. I suggest that the Senator from 
Louisiana should get together sometime 
with the little-business men, I suppose 
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it might be- possible, under the Sena- 
tor’s plan, to have half a dozen people 
making one thing and a half a dozen 
people making some other kind of thing, 
competing with each other. One small 
concern does not want its competitor 
to know how much rubber it is buying. 
In my judgment, the amendment simply 
would not work. 

Mr. LONG. Of course, the small-busi- 
ness men have the problem of compet- 
ing with the big five. If the big five 
had control of the supply of rubber, they 
would know how much the small-busi- 
ness men were acquiring. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Possibly the best 
that could be done would be to get 25 
of them together. They would be the 
larger. independents., However, there 
might still be hundreds of other users 
of rubber who were still sitting out on 
the edge. 

Mr. LONG. Under such an amend- 
ment as the one I propose, that the hun- 
dreds of whom the Senator speaks would 
be those most anxious to have a little 
stock ownership in the plants. The con- 
cerns which had the small blocks of stock 
would be most interested in seeing that 
those who directed the affairs of their 
corporation would be persons who would 
protect their interests. 

Mr. CAPEHART. There might be di- 
rectors who would protect their interests 
so far as possible, but not necessarily to 
the extent of being able to control the 
supplies of crude rubber. 

Mr. LONG. If the stock ownership 
were sufficiently divided up, so that the 
small stockholders could get together 
and exert a collective influence on the 
voting within the corporation, they could 
protect themselves. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I am just as anx- 
ious as is the Senator from Louisiana to 
do anything and everything that will in- 
sure a competitive industry, under which 
the little fellow will receive his fair.share 
of rubber. I will accept any language 
which, in my personal opinion, based 
upon my experience as a manufacturer 
and a businessman, I think will have 
that result. 

Mr. LONG. The proposal of the Sen- 
ator from Indiana would make possible 
what I would hope would happen, but it 
‘would not assure its happening. For 
that reason I would hope that we could 
adopt the amendment I have offered, for 
the purpose of assuring that it would 
happen. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I think what we 
have worked out would come nearer to 
assuring that result than would the 
amendment of the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. I hope the distinguished 
chairman will be willing to take the 
‘amendment to conference, to see whether 
something can be worked out, in order 
that the small independents might be 
able to have an opportunity to get to- 
gether, and perhaps be permitted to pur- 
chase at least a certain percentage of 
the plants. 

Mr.CAPEHART. I wish to read again 
to the Senator from Louisiana certain 
Janguage in the bill which was included 
as a result of my experience of over 30 
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years in the manufacturing business. It 
reads: 


That the disposal program be designed 
best to afford small business enterprises and 
users 


I call the Senator's attention particu- 
larly to this 


other than the purchaser of a facility, the 
opportunity to obtain a fair share of the end 
products of the facilities sold and at fair 
prices. 


During the delivery of Mr. CAPEHART’S 
speech, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

Mr: HUMPHREY. I ask unanimous 
consent that a statement by the Senator 
from New York [Mr. LEHMAN] be printed 
in the body of the Recorp following the 
colloquy between the Senator from Loui- 
siana and the Senator from Indiana. 
The Senator from New York found it 
necessary to leave, and I told him I would 
be glad to request permission to put his 
statement in the Recorp. The state- 
ment refers to the measure now under 
discussion; and I may point out that the 
Senator from New York, in his discus- 
sion, comments upon the argument that 
is now taking place, particularly in re- 
gard to the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Louisiana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorpD, as follows: 
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As a member of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee I attended most of the 
hearings on the bill, S. 2047, which is now 
under consideration. During those hearings 
I formed the opinion that there perhaps was 
sufficient justification to consider now the 
sale of the Government’s synthetic rubber 
plants. I agree that that disposal should take 
place if, as provided in the Rubber Act of 
1948, such disposal would: 

1. Strengthen the national security. 

2. Develop within the United States a free 
competitive synthetic rubber industry. 

Because of the provisions of the bill, S. 
2047, there is some question in my mind that 
disposal as planned will lead to the develop- 
ment of a free, competitive industry. More- 
over, if by a poorly planned disposal we con- 
tribute to the creation of a monopoly our 
actions will not strengthen national security. 

My objections to the bill as reported are 
as follows: 

1. There is no assurance that the Govern- 
ment will receive a fair return on its in- 
vestments in these plants. 

2. There is no assurance against creation 
of a monopoly in the synthetic rubber in- 
dustry. The bill does not limit in any way 
the number of plants which may be pur- 
chased by an individual company. 

3. There is little if any chance that new- 
or small-business enterprises could bid suc- 
cessfully on these plants. In this respect 
I am hopeful that the invitation or bidding 
period can be lengthened beyond the 45 
to 90 days presently contained in the bill. 

4. In my opinion provisions in the bill 
are inadequate to assure that the fabrica- 
tors, particularly the smaller independent 
fabricators, will obtain a sufficient supply of 
synthetic rubber once the Government has 
disposed of its plants. In this connection 
I would like to say that during the hearings 
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there was not one word of complaint with 
respect to the Government operation of 
these plants, either as to adequacy of supply 
or price, to the fabricators. 

5. Closely connected with the adequacy 
of supply to the independent fabricators is 
the matter of price to the same fabricators, 

The price of synthetic rubber sold by pri- 
vate owners will, according to testimony re- 
ceived by the committee, be higher than the 
same rubber sold by the Government. This 
is as it should be, since additional cost fac- 
tors will enter into the final price under 
private management. 

But if a monopoly or partial monopoly is 
created there could well be an increase in 
the price of synthetic rubber completely un- 
justified by equitable cost factors, Such an 
increase could effectively force small fabri- 
cators out of business and out of competi- 
tion with other fabricators whose source of 
supply and price is assured. 

For these reasons I think that the Senate 
should closely examine the proposed legis- 
lation and should accept those amendments 
which are offered to correct the deficiencies 
of the bill. If properly amended this bill 
could achieve the dual objectives of the 
Rubber Act of 1948 to development of a free 
competitive synthetic rubber industry and 
to strengthen national security. 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
should like now to discuss the value of 
the facilities, because one thing in which 
our committee was very much inter- 
ested was to make certain that the prop- 
erties are not sold at anything less than 
their full fair going value. What we are 
disposing of is really a prosperous busi- 
ness, We are talking about disposing of 
28 rubber plants which are in operation, 
They are physical properties, plus good 
will, plus a going business. On the very 
day they are taken over they will pro- 
duce and make money. 

In the report which I have in my hand 
and which I hope every Senator will read, 
some very pointed language is used. We 
say in the report that we do not, under 
any circumstances, want the Board 
which is to be given the authority to 
negotiate the sale of the plants to take 
into consideration their book value or 
their depreciated value. They cost the 
Government in excess of $500 million. 

They have been depreciated to the 
point that their book value at the mo- 
ment is only approximately $167 million, 
We say in this report, and we mean it, 
that we do not want any consideration 
given to that sum of $167 million, be- 
cause that is not the value of the plants. 
We want them to be sold as going con- 
cerns, and the book value has absolutely 
nothing to do with it. There was some 
testimony before the House committee 
showing a little sympathy by certain 
House Members in connection with book 
value. But the report of the Senate 
committee says, “No; we are not inter- 
ested in the book value. These facili- 
ties are valuable. They are going con- 
cerns, and we must get a fair price for 
them.” 

So far as I am personally concerned, 
a fair price, unless there are some fac- 
tors about which I do not know at the 
moment, is certainly going to be pretty 
close to, if not above, what the plants 
cost the Government originally. That 
is what I am thinking about. I say, in 
all fairness, that there may be some 
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factors involved which might change 
my mind, but as I see the situation at 
the moment, I am thinking in terms of 
what the plants cost the Government, 
or possibly more. But I am certainly 
not thinking in terms of their book 
value. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator from In- 
diana yield? 7 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
am glad to hear the Senator refer to the 
value of the property. I believe he stated 
that we cannot evaluate them on the 
basis of the book value. 

Mr. CAPEHART. We certainly cau- 
tion against that in the report. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The Senator believes that the true value 
would be nearer what the Government 
has already put into the plants. Is that 
correct? P 

Mr. CAPEHART. Thatis my thinking 
at the moment. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. T 
am glad to know that, for I want the 
people to have a record of what, after 
the hearing, the chairman thinks the 
value should be. : 

Mr. CAPEHART. There may be som 
facts about which I do not know. We 
caution the Commission that they are to 
ignore completely the depreciated or 
book value. We expect the plants to be 
sold at their true value, to include not 
only the value of the physical properties, 
but also the value of good will, based on 
the fact that they are going concerns. 

We do not want the same thing to hap- 
pen to these plants that happened to the 
18 plants which were previously sold. 
The Senator knows that 18 plants were 
sold a few years ago as surplus property. 
They cost the Government $164 million, 
but were sold for $57 million. 

Unless someone can give me some facts 
I do not have before me at the moment, 
I am certainly not going to stand for 
selling these 28 plants for 35 cents on the 
dollar. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
am glad to hear the chairman make that 
statement. 

Mr, CAPEHART. I do not want to 
hear anyone say that this is going to be 
a giveaway. We are not going to give 
the plants away. They are going to be 
sold at a fair value. There is nothing in 
the bill that permits them to be given 
away. All Senators have to do is to-read 
the report. If we could. have made the 
language any stronger, we would have 
done so. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
When the contracts come before us for 
our approval or disapproval, what sort 
of vote will we have to cast? Will it be 
Simply a majority vote? 

Mr. CAPEHART. A majority vote: 
For example, on page 6 of the report it is 
stated: 

The net unrecovered cost to the American 
taxpayer as of December 31, 1952, of the syn- 
thetic rubber program since its inception is 
$446.4 million. This fact should not be lost 
sight of by the Commission during its for- 
mulation of a disposal plan. 
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Mr. President, I think we have done 
all we can to protect small business. I 
have been discussing it for the past hour 
with the able Senator from Louisiana 
and other Senators. I do not believe bet- 
ter language can be written than that 
which we have used in this bill in or- 
der to protect small business, We are in 
accord with the statement that small 
business must receive its fair share of 
this production. Not only that, but the 
purchasers of the plants must agree that 
they intend to produce. We write into 
the bill that no sale can be made of the 
properties unless there is going to be a 
minimum of 500,000 long tons of GRS 
rubber produced each year. I do not 
think Senators can find anything about 
which to complain with respect to the 
treatment accorded small business by 
this bill. 

Competitive industry gave us a great 
deal of trouble. The question was, How 
could we write a bill to insure a competi- 
tive industry. We think we have accom- 
plished that. There are some who may 
differ with us, but we think we have ac- 
complished it in this bill. 

I understand there will be some 
amendments offered in that connection, 
but I have not seen any amendment 
which I believe to be any more practical 
or any better than is the language which 
is written into the bill. 

The sale of the inventory we think is 
properly handled under the language of 
the bill. That also gave us considerable 
trouble, because there is a problem in- 
volved. 

We are going to sell these 28 plants, 
and there is always a period during the 
transfer in which a plant does not have 
its normal production when manage- 
ment is being changed. That gave us a 
good deal of trouble. We devoted a good 
deal of thought to that question. I be- 
lieve we have met that situation in a 
practical way. During that period we 
shall protect all users of synthetic rub- 
ber in the United States. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Indiana yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. : 

Mr. GILLETTE. I should like to ask 
the Senator if there is any assurance 
that there will be production of 500,000 
long tons of rubber a year. From the 
standpoint of supply I am very much 
disturbed over the proposed transfer of 
these plants. How does the Senator 
propose to enforce that requirement un- 
der this measure? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I think it is en- 
forceable just as any other contract is 
enforceable. The best that can be done 
is to make contracts with individual 
buyers. The contracts will be made 
with the United States Government, or, 
rather, with the Disposal Commission. 

Mr. GILLETTE. May I inquire a lit- 
tle further? Assume it is a sale under 
a contract that requires a purchaser or 
a bidder to produce, for example, 500,000 
tons, and he does not do it. Is there a 
forfeiture clause? Is there a proposal 
of forfeiture, or a plan of enforcement? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Not in the bill, but 
the commission would have the right of 
enforcement if an appropriate provision 
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is made in the contract. The commission 
which is to be created to do the job 
would be given the right, under the bill, 
to fix any kind of penalty, to use any 
kind of language, or to enter into any 
kind of contract it saw fit, as long as 
the provisions of the law were followed. 

The committee felt it could not write 

all those provisions into the bill. That 
will be the job of the commission which 
is to be created. The commission will 
be appointed by the President, and it 
will work outa plan. Then it will report 
the plan to Congress: The plan will 
show the respective purchasers, their 
bids, and other factors. The report will 
be 100 percent complete. At that time 
Congress will look at it. If we do not 
like the plan, we can turn it down. If 
we like it, we can accept it. 
Congress should examine the report 
very carefully when it is submitted, first, 
to see that the Government will receive 
full, fair value for the facilities; and 
second, that the synthetic rubber in- 
dustry has been placed upon a really 
competitive basis. To me, that is pos- 
sibly more important than the price 
which may be obtained. 

Third. We must see that small-busi- 
ness concerns and other users of syn- 
thetic rubber are protected, so as to 
make certain they will get their fair 
supply. That might be more important 
than whether an extra million dollars 
was obtained for all these facilities. 

So Congress will have to take a good 
look at the situation from that stand- 
point. The Commission dare not send 
to Congress a plan, expecting to have it 
approved, that does not take into con- 
sideration all the aspects we have been 
discussing, because it is the function of 
Congress to make certain that a fair 
price is obtained, that a competitive sys- 
tem is set up, and that a plan of sales 
is established which will insure to the 
small user his fair proportion, at fair 
prices, and will insure that there is no 
monopoly. 

I feel that there may be a little eriti- 
cism of or trouble with the competitive 
situation, or the so-called monopoly 
question. We believe the best language 
has been used that can be used. Others 
disagree. I believe the language used 
in the bill is ample, because the bill re- 
quires the Attorney General to advise 
with, to sit with, to listen to, and to 
counsel with the Commission, in order 
to make certain that no monopoly shall 
be created in the sale of the facilities. 

A number of amendments will be 
offered, which will require that the At- 
torney General shall make an affirmative 
statement, or take an affirmative posi- 
tion that there is no violation of the 
antitrust laws. I do not believe we want 
the Attorney General to do that, because 
if the Attorney General is asked to do 
that, and he comes to an affirmative con- 
clusion that the sale or the program 
does not violate the antitrust laws, I 
believe he would be placed in an em- 
barrassing position if, at a future time, 
the purchaser of the plants, as a result 
of future actions, became a monopoly 
or violated the antitrust laws. They 
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could simply say, “You gave us ap- 
proval.” 

So I do not believe we should ask 
the Attorney General to go so far as to 
state affirmatively in writing that there 
is no violation. However, the bill re- 
quires him to sit with the Commission, to 
counsel with them, to advise with them, 
and to be available for consultation. I 
think that is about all we should pro- 
vide for. If we try to go further than 
that, we weaken our position. I think 
that would be the result if the Attorney 
General were required to say in writing, 
“The plan is not in violation of the anti- 
trust laws, so go ahead,” 

Suppose the larger companies, as I 
suspect will be the case, should buy some 
of the plants. Then suppose the Attorney 
General should say, “This does not violate 
the antitrust laws.” But suppose that at 
a later time, because of actions taking 
place in the future, the purchaser does 
things that violate the antitrust laws. 
I do not think we should go so far as to 
require the Attorney General to make 
such a statement. At the same time we 
want to make certain that there is not 
created a monopoly—period. We want 
to make certain that the industry is 
made competitive—period. I, for one, 
am willing to leave some of these things 
to the Commission. 

When the report comes to Congress, 
we want to take a look at it, because after 
the debate in the Senate, and after read- 
ing the report, I should think any Com- 
mission would be very careful in pre- 
paring any plan for submission to Con- 
gress, to make certain that there was 
not a monopoly created, and to be cer- 
tain that a competitive synthetic rubber 
industry in the United States had been 
established, because if the Commission 
should not do that, the plan submitted 
would not be approved—at least, not 
with my vote. 

I say these things not in a personal 
way, but as a coauthor of the bill with 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. Bricker]. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Of course, 
the Senator would have no objection to 
Congress having the benefit of an opin- 
ion from the Attorney General as to 
whether the antitrust laws had been vio- 
lated, would he? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Oh, no; none what- 
soever. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. As a matter 
of fact, throughout the years, has not 
that been our policy? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Oh, certainly: 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. It has been 
the policy of Congress to ask the Attor- 
ney General for an affirmative opinion 
or finding that the antitrust laws have 
not been violated, before a sale is made. 

Mr, CAPEHART. I know how much 
the Senator from Texas is interested in 
this particular feature of the bill, and 
I congratulate him upon it, because he 
has from the very beginning insisted 
that there must be protection in the bill 
against the creation of monopolies. If 
he has said that to me once, he has said 
it a dozen times. I understand his 
opinion. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the 
Senator from Indiana for his generous 
comment and compliment, 
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Does not the Senator believe that if 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK], 
which was discussed yesterday, were 
agreed to, the bill would be improved 
thereby? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Frankly, I am fear- 
ful of it. If the Senate, by a vote, de- 
sires that the committee take the 
amendment to conference, so that we 
may have an opportunity to study it be- 
tween now and the time the conference 
is held, in order to make certain, I would 
have no objection to it. 

I would have no quarrel with any lan- 
guage that would result in the sale of 
these properties at a fair price, that 
would create a competitive synthetic- 
rubber industry in the United States, 
that would take care of small business, 
and that would make certain that a 
moponoly was not created. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. As I un- 
derstand the amendment, and as I 
thought the chairman understood it 
when we discussed it, the Attorney Gen- 
eral would be required to make an af- 
firmative finding that the antitrust laws 
have not been violated. What does the 
distinguished chairman of the commit- 
tee find fearful about such a require- 
ment? 

Mr. CAPEHART. We may have re- 
quired his advice, of course, in respect 
to surplus property; but we have an en- 
tirely different situation here, Frankly, 
I am not a lawyer 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. We have a 
more suspicious situation here, I may 
say, because 5 companies control 71 per- 
cent of the production. I cannot 
imagine any Member of this body want- 
ing to consummate a sale which the 
Attorney General said was in violation 
of the antitrust laws. 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is exactly 
what the pending bill does. The present 
bill requires that the Attorney General 
consult 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I beg to 
differ with the Senator. The present 
bill requires consultation and discussion, 
and visits back and forth between the 
Commission and the Attorney General; 
but there is nothing in the present bill 
which requires the Attorney General to 
mrake an affirmative finding. It has 
been the traditional policy of this Gov- 
ernment, when we sell plants worth 
hundreds of million or billions of dollars, 
to require the Attorney General to make 
a finding that the proposed sale does 
not violate the antitrust laws. 

Mr. CAPEHART. There is nothing in 
the Surplus Property Sales Act which 
requires him to make an affirmative 
assertion to that effect. There has been 
nothing in any of the acts which Con- 
gress has ever passed which requires him 
to make an affirmative decision. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I beg to 
differ with the Senator. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Will the Senator 
please show such language to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I showed it 
to the Senator yesterday, and the Sena- 
tor agreed with me. 

Mr. CAPEHART. After I had an op- 
portunity to read it and study it, I came 
to the conclusion that it did not so pro- 
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vide. If I am mistaken in that respect, 
I wish to be corrected. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. This is the 
first information I have had that the 
Senator had taken a different position. 
Yesterday we conferred on this subject, 
and I had the impression that the dis- 
tinguished chairman and the distin- 
guished chairman’s lawyers all agreed 
that it was desirable to incorporate in 
this legislation the requirement that the 
Attorney General inform the Congress 
as to whether or not the proposed sale 
violated the antitrust laws. Now, just 
before we conclude consideration of the 
bill, I find that the understanding which 
I thought I had with the Senator no 
longer exists. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The amendment 
which the Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. MAYBANK] has submitted is not the 
language of the Government Surplus 
Property Sales Act. Let me read i. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Senator 
from Texas does not contend that it is 
the exact language of the Surplus Prop- 
erty Act. If it were, there would be no 
necessity of offering it as an amendment 
to the pending bill. In this case we are 
selling synthetic rubber plants, plants 
which have made a great deal of money 
and which have protected the taxpayers 
of the country. The most interested 
purchasers are those already engaged in 
the industry. 

Let me read from Public Law 152, of 
the 81st Congress, Ist session: 

Within a reasonable time, in no event to 
exceed 60 days after receiving such notifica- 
tion, the Attorney General shall advise the 
Administrator and the interested executive 
agency whether, insofar as he can determine, 
the proposed disposition would tend to 


create or maintain a situation inconsistent 
with the antitrust laws. 


Mr. CAPEHART. We will take that 
language; but that is not the language of 
the amendment of the Senator from 
South Carolina, which has been printed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That is 
exactly true. The Senator from Texas 
does not contend that that is the identi- 
cal language. However, the Senator 
from Indiana abandons the position 
which he took only a few minutes ago, 
that the Surplus Property Act does not 
require the Attorney General to make a 
finding. 

Mr. CAPEHART. It does not. It 
paerely provides for advice and consulta- 
tion, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The lan- 
guage is: 

Within a reasonable time, in no event to 
exceed 60 days after receiving such notifica- 
tion, the Attorney General shall advise the 
Administrator and the interested executive 
agency whether, insofar as he can deter- 
mine, the proposed disposition would tend 
to create or maintain a situation incon- 
sistent with the antitrust laws. 


Mr. CAPEHART. We will take that 
language; but that is not the language of 
the amendment of the Senator from 
South Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sena- 
tor told me only yesterday that he would 
take the language which we submitted 
to him. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not care to 
enter into an argument with the able 
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Senator. However, I do not believe that 
we were considering any particular lan- 
guage yesterday. I thought. we agreed 
that we would take the language of the 
Surplus Property Sales Act. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sen- 
ator from Texas. prepared a proposed 
amendment and presented it to the Sen- 
ator from Indiana. The Senator from 
Indiana had three lawyers present. The 
Senator from Indiana had those lawyers 
read the amendment, and he read the 
amendment. ‘The Senator from Texas 
said, “We have a precedent for this. The 
Surplus Property Act has in the past re- 
quired, when these sales were made, the 
Attorney General to make the finding.” 

We have a special problem here. We 
have a special industry. There is prob- 
ably more monopoly in the rubber indus- 
try than in almost any other industry 
in the country. Many people are fear- 
ful of it. 

I assumed that the Senator from 
Indiana would have no objection to Con- 
‘gress putting in the law a requirement 
that the Attorney General make an 
affirmative finding as to whether these 
transactions violate the antitrust laws. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The able Senator 
from Texas and myself and others met 
in his office, and we agreed last night to 
take the language which was in the Sur- 
plus Property Sales Act. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Iam perfectly will- 
ing to take that language. However, the 
language which the Senator used in the 
amendment which he has had printed is 
not the language of the Surplus Property 
Act. i 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sena- 
tor from Texas never contended that it 
was. However, the language which the 
Senator from Indiana approved yester- 
day was the language of the Maybank 
amendment, which is on the desk. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I was informed 
that what I approved was the language 
in the Surplus Property Act. 

Mr. JOHNSON of ‘Texas. There 
would be no need to include that lan- 
guage in the bill. The language of the 
Maybank amendment follows the same 
principle established in the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Surplus Prop- 
erty Act would not apply to the present 
bill. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Does not this lan- 
guage apply to the sale of alcohol and 
aluminum plants? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Ihave no objection 
to the language in the Surplus Property 
Act; but the amendment which the able 
Senator has offered is not that language. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Indiana will yield to me, I 
ask that the clerk read the amendment 
which I submitted yesterday, if that is 
agreeable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
cut objection, the amendment of the 
Senator from South Carolina will be 
stated. 

Mr. MAYBANK., I think it ought to be 
read for the benefit of all Senators. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 27, 
line 16, it is proposed to delete para- 
graph (4) of subsection 9 (a) and sub- 
stitute therefor the following: “the 
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statement from the Attorney General 
setting forth findings approving the pro- 
posed disposals in accordance with the 
standards set forth in section 3 (c) of 
this act.” 

On page 18, line 4, it is proposed to 
delete the word “by” and substitute 
therefor, “by this section and.” 

On page 18, it is proposed to add a new 
paragraph following line 4 to subsection 
3 (c) providing as follows: 

Before submission of its proposed disposal 
report to the Congress, as provided for in sec- 
tion 9 of this act, the Commission shall sub- 
mit it to the Attorney General, who shall 
within a reasonable time, in no event to 
exceed 90 days, after receiving such report, 
advise the Commission whether, in his 
cpinion, the proposed disposition will violate 
the antitrust laws. 

Nothing in this act shall impair, amend, 
or modify the antitrust laws or limit and 
prevent their application to persons who ac- 
quire property under the provisions of this 
act. As used in this section, the term anti- 
trust laws” includes the act of July 2, 1890 
(ch. 647, 26 Stat. 209), as amended; the act 
of October 15, 1914 (ch. 323, 38 Stat. 730), 
as amended; the Federal Trade Commission 
Act; and the act of August 27, 1894 (ch. 
249, secs. 73, 74, 28 Stat. 570), as amended, 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
wish to say only that, to the best of my 
recollection, this was the language which 
was used when we disposed of a great 
deal of surplus property. 

I do not intend to argue this amend- 
ment now, but in my judgment it is the 
same language which was used in con- 
nection with the sale of aluminum plants 
and other facilities. It merely provides 
that the Attorney General shall certify 
pa there is no violation of the antitrust 
aws. 

Our friends on the other side of the 
aisle have an Attorney General who is 
an honorable man. Certainly he will not 
certify anything to us in January or 
February that violates the antitrust laws. 
That is the substance of the amendment. 
I hope that my good friend, the chair- 
man of the committee, will accept this 
amendment, If he cannot, that is an- 
other situation. I submitted this amend- 
ment yesterday, after a long talk with 
the minority leader and the chairman of 
the committee. They were the ones who 
I knew were thinking about it, and I was 
going to talk about it today. 

Mr. CAPEHART. There is no dis- 
agreement about the fact that we are 
willing to add the language of the Sur- 
plus Disposal Act. 

Mr. MAYBANK. That is all I want. 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is all anyone 
wants to do, but it is a question of mak- 
ing certain that the language is the 
same. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I believe I have the 
floor, and I would appreciate it if the 
Senator from Indiana would accept my 
amendment. All I ask is that it be added 
to the bill and taken to conference. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
thought I had the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Bennett in the chair). The Senator 
from Indiana has the floor. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I thought the Pre- 
siding Officer had recognized me. Of 
course it does not make any difference. 

Mr. CAPEHART. It does not make 
any difference, 
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Mr. MAYBANK. I hope the amend- 
ment can be incorporated in the bill and 
taken to conference. 

Mr. CAPEHART. We are all of the 
same mind, that we ought to protect 

Mr. MAYBANK. The taxpayer. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The taxpayer. 

Mr. MAYBANK. And the small-busi- 
ness man. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes; and to get the 
best price it is possible to get. We also 
want to make certain that no monopoly 
is created. It is possible for us to get 
into some disagreement as to the lan- 
guage to be used, as is often the case, but 
there is no disagreement about the ob- 
jectives we desire. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not have the 
Surplus Property Act before me, but the 
amendment offered by the former chair- 
man of the committee sounds to me as 
though it is the same language. I won- 
der whether the chairman of the com- 
mittee could point out in what respect it 
differs. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I did not have the 
1944 act before me. I will say that we 
had the 1949 act, and the minority leader 
had the 1944 act. There will be no 
trouble about putting the two together. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Last eve- 
ning, when we conferred with the distin- 
guished chairman and his staff, I had 
with me a copy of the 1944 act. I read 
to them the paragraph requiring the At- 
torney General to make affirmative find- 
ings. I told them that we did not have 
that paragraph word for word in the 
amendment, because we were confront- 
ing a somewhat different situation, but 
that the principle was a good one to 
follow. I said the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. MaysankK] would submit 
such an amendment. I understood this 
was explained to the chairman, to the 
staff, and to others interested in the 
legislation. 

I now find that subsequent to the meet- 
ing the Senator from South Carolina did 
submit such an amendment, and that in 
submitting the amendment he informed 
the Senate that it is similar to the pro- 
visions of the 1944 Surplus Property Act. 
It has been read before, but I again call 
attention to the 1944 act. The 1944 Sur- 
plus Property Act provides that within a 
reasonable time, in no event to exceed 90 
days, after receiving a notification, the 
Attorney General shall advise the Board 
whether, in his opinion, the proposed dis- 
position will violate the antitrust laws. 

If Senators will turn to the Maybank 
amendment, they will find that language 
incorporated in it. 

Mr. MAYBANK. That is all I in- 
tended to do. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Apparently 
the staff confused it with another act. 

Mr. CAPEHART. We did agree to 
what he said about the Attorney General 
advising on disposal. We are in agree- 
ment with it, but the staff had the 1949 
act, which changed the 1944 act. There- 
fore, when I saw the amendment today 
and compared it with the 1949 act, I said 
it was not what we had agreed to last 
night. I was unaware of the fact that 
the Senator had used the 1944 act. Itis 
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agreeable to me, so long as we do not 
create a monopoly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I hope the 
Senator will accept the amendment, and 
I do not mean merely accept it to take 
it to conference, and I believe the Sen- 
ate is justified in standing firmly on it. 
If the Attorney General is unwilling to 
say that the proposed sale is in accord- 
ance with the law of the country, I do not 
believe that any Member of the Senate 
would want to approve it. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Attorney Gen- 
eral or his deputy testified before our 
committee that he did not want the au- 
thority. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Attorney Gen- 
eral is an able, capable, and sincere man. 
I do not believe he should dodge the 
issue. It is an issue affecting the con- 
sumer. It is an issue affecting those 
who drive automobiles. It is the issue as 
to whether the Attorney General says 
a proposed plan violates the antitrust 
laws. I do not say it about the Attorney 
General; but, ordinarily no one wants to 
assume responsibility. I think there 
must be an assumption of responsibility. 
I do not know how else the matter can 
be handled. 

Mr. CAPEHART. We certainly have 
no objection to taking to conference the 
amendment which the able Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK] and the 
able Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON] 
haye drawn up. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I believe I have ex- 
plained the bill as best I can. If any 
Senator wishes to ask be any question 
I shall be glad to answer it. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
still have the floor, I believe. 

Mr. LONG. I thought the Senator 
had yielded the floor. 

Mr. CAPEHART. No, TI shall yield it 
in a moment, but I have not yielded it 
yet. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Indiana will state it, 

Mr. CAPEHART. Are amendments 
now in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be open to amendment when the 
Senator from Indiana yields the floor. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I shall yield the 
floor at this time, and I hope we can get 
a disposition of the bill, because it is im- 
portant. I wonder whether the Sena- 
tor from Texas or the Senator from 
South Carolina wishes to offer the 
amendment to which reference has been 
made. 

Mr. MAYBANK. That is what I was 
going to do. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, in 
order to get amendments started, I send 
to the desk a technical amendment and 
ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Clerk will state the amendment of the 
Senator from Indiana. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 24, 
line 12, it is proposed to insert “of” before 
“sale”. 
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On page 27, line 15, it is proposed to 
strike out the period and insert a semi- 
colon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART]. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Illi- 
nois. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield for a quorum 
call? 

Mr. DOUGLAS, I yield for that pur- 


pose. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I was 
going to offer my amendment. I would 
be very glad to yield for a quorum call, 
but I should like to make a statement 
on my own amendment. I send the 
amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from Indiana, a technical amendment, 
is the pending amendment. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I am 
very glad temporarily to yield to the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. MAY- 
BANK]. Before we pass to a considera- 
tion of specific amendments, however, I 
should like to make some comments on 
the bill as a whole. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Will the Senator 
from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS, I am very glad to 
yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK, An amendment - 
now pending, as I understand. 

Mr. President, who has the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois has the floor, 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am very glad to 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina, 
with the understanding that I do not 
thereby lose my right to the floor. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I ask unanimous 
consent, Mr. President, that the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois will not 
lose the floor by yielding to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I will not press my 
amendment at this time, nor will I enter 
upon a discussion of it at this time. At 
the appropriate time I shall do so. If 
we adopt the so-called change-of-date 
amendment, changing the date to March 
2, 1955, and if we adopt the antitrust 
amendment, incorporating the 1944 law, 
I believe we will protect the taxpayers 
and the small-business men of the 
Nation. 

I have nothing further to say, Mr. 
President, at this time. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield, with the un- 
derstanding that I do not lose my right 
to the floor. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, without 
prejudicing the right to the floor of the 
senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douc- 
Las], I ask unanimous consent that I 
may suggest the absence of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the call of the roll be rescinded, and 
that further proceedings under the call 
be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 

Goxrpwater in the chair), Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
main issue presented to the Senate by 
the bill as reported by the committee is 
whether Congress will do all it can do 
and should do to achieve two purposes. 
The first purpose should be to secure 
full and fair value from the sale of the 
Government’s synthetic rubber facilities. 
The second purpose should be to develop 
a free, competitive—and I emphasize the 
word “competitive’—synthetic rubber 
industry, by means of which small busi- 
ness, consumers, and the Government 
itself will be benefited. 

I recognize that the bill includes a 
number of helpful safeguards, and that 
throughout the bill there are repeated 
statements to the effect that it is the in- 
tent of the bill to achieve those objec- 
tives, I pay tribute to the good motives 
of the chairman of the committee, who 
was eminently fair in his conduct of the 
hearings, and who on the floor this after- 
noon has shown an obvious desire to meet 
the minority on certain points we have 
raised. 

Nevertheless, the bill in its present 
form lacks several provisions which we 
of the minority of the committee con- 
sidered essential at the time when the 
bill was before the committee and with- 
out which we believed the bill to be 
fatally defective. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield to me at 
this point? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam glad to yield to 
the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I wish to take this 
opportunity to express the appreciation 
of the minority members of the com- 
mittee for the great service rendered on 
this matter by the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas]. Unfortu- 
nately, some of us were tied up in either 
the Appropriations Committee or the 
Foreign Relations Committee at the time. 
I wish to say that the service rendered 
by the distinguished Senator from Ili- 
nois to those of us who constitute the 
minority of the committee will always be 
remembered with gratefulness and much 
appreciation by the other members of 
the minority and, in fact, by all the other 
members of the committee. Iam author- 
ized to make that statement on behalf 
of the members of the committee who, 
through no fault of their own, but be- 
cause of the pressure of business, were 
required to be absent at various times 
from the committee hearings, whereas 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois 
remained there day after day through- 
out the sessions. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from South Carolina for his gracious- 
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ness, although he gives me much more 
credit than I deserve. 
Mr. President, in its present form the 
bill is defective in at least three respects, 
MAJOR DEFECTS IN BILL 


In the first place, as the bill was re- 
ported to the Senate, it does not give ade- 
quate time for securing maximum com- 
petition in bidding and for negotiation 
for a greater diffusion of control in the 
industry. 

In the second place, there are no pro- 
visions which restrict the number of fa- 
cilities that can be sold to the dominant 
group in the rubber industry. 

In the third place, I believe that Con- 
gress should have the power, not merely 
to approve or reject the plan as a whole, 
but that it should have the power to re- 
ject certain portions of the plan when it 
comes back for approval. 

GOVERNMENT FACILITIES ARE MOST VALUABLE 
AND SUCCESSFUL 


Mr. President, I am fearful that unless 
the bill is modified on the matters to 


which I have referred, it will result in a- 


more or less forced sale of these valuable 
facilities, facilities which cost the tax- 
payers over $500 million—$518 million, 
to be precise—and I fear that they will 
likely be sold at prices far below their 
real worth. We must remember that the 
plants were built in a period of compar- 
atively low construction costs, so that it 
would cost perhaps twice the original in- 
vestment of $518 million to replace the 
plants today. Thus replacement value 
would be very much in excess of the orig- 
inal cost figure. 

The second thing we need to remem- 
ber is that these plants have been well 
maintained and are in good physical con- 
dition. Because of certain statements 
to the contrary which were made on the 
floor of the House when the bill was 
under consideration in the other Cham- 
ber,we had a special session of the com- 
mittee, and invited the Director of the 
RFC, who is very anxious that this sale 
be consummated, to attend. We asked 
him a series of very specific questions, 
which will be found in the later part 
of the hearings. He testified that the 
plants were in excellent physical con- 
dition, and that they were not obsolete 
in the slightest degree. 

Furthermore, a very liberal allowance 
has been provided throughout the years 
of their operation for depreciation. The 
figure of $350 million is the total of the 
depreciation allowed. In fact, the Ad- 
ministrator of the RFC said he thought 
the allowances for depreciation were 
overliberal, if anything. Replacement 
of equipment and maintenance have 
been ample, so that the plants have not 
been allowed to run down, nor are they 
obsolete, so far as processes are con- 
cerned, 

Furthermore, they have become great 
technical and financial successes; and it 
has been a rather happy marriage we 
have had of Government ownership and 
operation by a series of companies. I 
give credit both to the RFC and to the 
private companies for the work which 
has been done. In any event, the cost 
of producing synthetic rubber, which 
some years ago probably ran up to 80 
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cents a pound, has now been reduced to 
appreciably less than 23 cents a pound. 
The result is that the synthetic rubber 
has come upon the market and has been 
able to meet the price of natural rubber. 
Ind it has brought the price of nat- 
ural rubber down, so that the synthetic 
rubber can be sold at 23 cents a pound; 
and at the same time it yields a hand- 
some ‘profit. Last year, these plants 
made $62 million, after a liberal allow- 
ance for depreciation had been set aside. 
So, on the basis of total investment, last 
year the plants made 12 percent upon 
original cost, and the predictions for 
the coming year are that the profits will 
be even greater. 

I may say that some of the alcohol- 
butadiene plants are operated at a loss. 
They are probably noneconomic at pres- 
ent, and certainly are noneconomic with 
rubber selling at 23 cents a pound. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. They made $62 
million. Of course, they paid no Federal 
income tax. Had they paid a Federal- 
income tax, the Government would have 
received $31 million in taxes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. What I am trying to 
say is that the making of $62 million 
would be comparable to a figure for pri- 
vate concerns on earnings before taxes— 
not earnings after taxes, but earnings 
before taxes. 

Mr. CAPEHART. But even that is a 
very fine showing. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes; and I am very 
glad to have the Senator from Indiana 
contribute this statement. I do not 
think the Senator was on the floor of the 
Senate when I paid tribute to him for 
his fairness in conducting the hearings 
and on his disposition to be fairminded 
and gracious throughout the whole con- 
sideration of the matter. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois for his 
statement. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is sincerely ut- 
tered, I assure the Senator. This is not 
a matter of disposing of something that 
is uneconomic. The properties are val- 
uable, with an original cost of over half a 
billion, properties which would probably 
cost a billion to reproduce. 

Last year they earned $62,500,000, 
after liberal depreciation, and there 
is every prospect that during the present 
year they will earn even more. In ad- 
dition substantial management fees 
amounting to almost $127 million were 
paid to the operating companies by the 
end of 1952. That is.a set of facts which 
we need to have in mind as we decide 
the specific issues. 

BIG RUBBER COMPANIES OPERATE 70 PERCENT OF 
GOVERNMENT COPOLYMER CAPACITY 

These facilities are operated by pri- 
vate concerns. Of the 13 plants which 
produce end products, as the minority 
views show, the Big Four namely, Fire- 
stone, Goodyear, Goodrich, and United 
States Rubber, are each operating 2 
plants. General Rubber, which is the 
little fish that swims along with the 
Big Four fish, is operating one plant. So 
that 9 of the 13 plants are operated by 
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the Big Four and a Half; and if we turn 
to page 35 of the report, we find that 
these 9 plants operated by the Big Four 
and a Half have a total capacity of 612,- 
000 long tons of copolymer and buta- 
diene rubber, out of a total capacity of 
860,000 tons. In other words, the Big 
Four and a Half are now operating 71 
percent of the copolymer synthetic rub- 
ber capacity. 

DOMINANT POSITION OF BIG FOUR RUBBER 

COMPANIES IN RUBBER INDUSTRY 

I think Senators will agree that I do 
not indulge in personal denunciation of 
anyone, and I am not going to do it in 
this case. It is simply a matter of fact 
that the rubber industry is perhaps the 
most tightly concentrated industry in 
our country, with the possible exception 
of 1 or 2. If we take the tire branch 
of the industry, the Big Four have, 
roughly, 88 percent of the assets and sell, 
roughly, 80 percent of the product; and 
if we include General Tire & Rubber, 
the Big Four and a Half represent 91 
percent of the total assets. 

There is diffusion, of course, in the 
fabricating branches of the whole indus- 
try; the production of rubber heels, rub- 
ber soles, rubbers, rubber balls, and so on. 
But there is great concentration at the 
heart of the industry, as we all know. 

Furthermore, these big firms are on 
speaking terms with each other. I do 
not wish to bring any skeletons out of 
the closet, and I am not making any 
attack upon the character of the men 
in charge of the rubber companies, It 
is simply a historical fact that in 1947 
the Department of Justice, through the 
Attorney General, charged these com- 
panies, with one or two others, and the 
Rubber Manufacturers Association as a 
whole, with the fixing of prices of tires 
and tubes, and of a number of other 
rubber products; and back in 1948 these 
companies pleaded nolo contendere in a 
Federal court. I am not a lawyer, but I 
understand that nolo contendere means 
that one is not disputing the correctness 
of the charge, that he makes no defense 
against the charge. While perhaps it is 
not precisely equivalent to a plea of 
guilty, yet on the whole it is an admis- 
sion that the charge is not incorrect; let 
us put it that way. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. BRICKER. A plea of nolo con- 
tendere does not, I think, mean what the 
Senator suggested it meant, that is, that 
it implied an admission of guilt. It 
simply isa plea indicating that the case 
is not contested. The Justice Depart- 
ment was willing to settle on that basis, 
with an agreed decree. It simply meant 
that there was no desire on the part of 
either party to contest the case. That is 
the real meaning of the term, and it does 
not imply an admission of guilt. I think 
that is the correct meaning of nolo 
contendere as a legal matter. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May Isay to my good 
friend from Ohio that “nolo contendere” 
means I do not wish to contest. Any 
Latin grammar will, I think, corroborate 
what I say. 
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Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois further yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. What the Senator 
from Ohio meant to say was that it is 
not an admission of the charges leveled 
against a defendant, or an admission of 
guilt. It means that he does not intend 
to contest the case. That is the full 
meaning of it. It is not an admission 
of the charge leveled by the Attorney 
General. . 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The defendants did 
not contest the correctness of the charge. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr, DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I had an experience a 
few years ago in my State where we ad- 
vertised for tires for the State housing 
department. There were different kinds 
of signs advertising tires at $17.20 or 
$19.02, but the companies bid identical 
prices. The result was that we rejected 
every bid. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator. 

In the past, from all the evidence that 
we can find, there was a very close un- 
derstanding on prices. j 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. With reference to a plea 
of nolo contendere to a criminal 
charge—the antitrust laws have certain 
criminal provisions—if someone pleaded 
nolo contendere, the judge could sen- 
tence him to jail if the crime carried a 
jail sentence. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. President, here we have the Big 
Four-and-a-Half in control of 71 per- 
cent of the end product productive ca- 
pacity of the Government’s copolymer 
facilities, and in the case of butyl rubber 
the Standard Oil Co. is in control of 2 
plants, the Standard directly controlling 
1 and its subsidiary, the Humble Oil Co., 
operating the other. 

DISPOSAL UNDER BILL MAY STRENGTHEN CONTROL 
OF RUBBER INDUSTRY BY A FEW 

What I am very much afraid of is that 
through this bill, in view of the favored 
position of these big operating com- 
panies, we shall not get competitive bid- 
ding for the plants, and that instead they 
will be transferred to the existing oper- 
ators at prices below their fair value and 
under circumstances which will increase 
monopoly or control by a few of the raw 
products used by fabricators. In effect, 
we will strengthen monopoly by the sale 
unless there are careful safeguards. 

DISPOSAL TIMETABLE NEEDS REVISION 


I think, therefore, that we should try 
to get as much competitive bidding as we 
can secure. I know it is difficult, because 
the little fish do not like to challenge the 
big fish. But one essential is to provide 
more time than is provided for in the bill 
drafted by the majority. In the report 
of the minority, on pages 38 and 39 of 
the committee report, the time schedule 
which was apparently contemplated by 
the majority in the bill is set out. We 
can work backward from the fact that 
the commission has to make and submit 
a plan to Congress by June 1, 1954. 
Prior to that, they are given a 30-day 
period, during which they can prepare 
the report of their plan after negotiat- 
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ing with the companies. This would 
place the end of the period of negotia- 
tion back to the first of May. There will 
be a 6-months’ period for negotiation, 
which would put the final date for bids 
back to November 1, 1953. The period 
for bidding is to be only 45 to 90 days. 
It could not be 90 days, because that 
would bring the opening to the first of 
August, and the commission must be set 
up and staffed and a plan developed and 
advertised before bids can be received. 
An allowance of 45 days for bidding 
would bring the beginning of the bid 
period to the 15th of September. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I should like to ask the Senator from 
Illinois how many Senators signed the 
minority views? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Five Senators. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Would the Senator mind giving their 
names? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. They were the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Fut- 
BRIGHT], the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Sparkman], the Senator from New York 
(Mr. LEHMAN], and myself. 

My own feeling is that in all probability 
the final date for bidding, under the bill 
submitted by the majority, would be the 
lst of November, or only a little more 
than 3 months from now. 

Bear in mind the fact that the non- 
operating independents have not had an 
opportunity to inspect the properties. 
No operating information has been made 
available to them. To give them only 3 
months in which to go over the proper- 
ties, to decide what they are worth, to 
get the necessary technical information, 
to arrange for the financing, which will 
be difficult, and then to submit their 
bids—to give them, at the most, 3 
months, is inadequate. 

I desire to pay tribute to the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee for 
frankly saying on the floor of the Sen- 
ate this afternoon that he recognizes the 
fact that this time is inadequate, and 
that he is willing to extend it. 

I had hoped that the time would be 
extended another year or 15 months. I 
had hoped that the possible bidders 
might have until the 1st of September 
1954 to make their bids. I do not think 
that would be an excessive amount of 
time. It would not hurt the Govern- 
ment, because, in the meantime, these 
plants are making profits. I should like 
to have a longer period of time than that 
which the Senator from Indiana con- 
ceded; namely, he would extend the pe- 
riod to a minimum of 6 months until 
possibly the ist of June 1954. That is 
the final date for bids under the amend- 
ment he is apparently willing to accept. 
I think that is the way the timetable 
works out. I still think it is not time 
enough. Perhaps this question can be 
settled during the progress of the de- 
bate. It is absolutely essential to give 
more time for bidding in order to give 
the independents a chance to come in 
and get a knowledge of the properties 
and arrange for their financing, 
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LIMITATION ON FACILITIES TO BE SOLD TO BIG 
FOUR IS ALSO ESSENTIAL 

The second point which I should like 
to take up is the necessity of diffusing 
the ownership of these plants. We be- 
lieve in the free-enterprise system, but 
we also believe in a free competitive- 
enterprise system. I personally believe 
that control of an industry by one firm 
or by a few firms is fundamentally un- 
economic, that it results ultimately in 
more restriction of output and higher 
prices than would occur under a more 
competitive system. Eventually, it cre- 
ates an uneconomic social situation. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield, so that 
we may take up a privileged matter; 
namely, the conference report on the 
civil-functions appropriation bill? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
passed, without amendment, the bill 
(S. 2399) to amend the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1946, as amended. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 5376) making appropriations for 
civil functions administered by the De- 
partment of the Army for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1954, and for other pur- 
poses, and that the House had receded 
from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 6, 8, 24, 
and 25 to the bill, and concurred therein, 


CIVIL FUNCTIONS APPROPRIATIONS 
BILL, 1954—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
submit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 5376) making 
appropriations for civil functions admin- 
istered by the Department of the Army 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, 
and for other purposes. I ask unani- 
mous consent for its present consider- 
ation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GOLDWATER in the chair). The report 
will be read for the information of the 
Senate. 

The report was read. 

(For conference report see House pro- 
ceedings of July 21, 1953, pp. 9426-9429.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the report? 

There being no objection, the report 
was considered and agreed to. 7 


SALE OF GOVERNMENT-OWNED 
RUBBER-PRODUCING FACILITIES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2047) to amend the Rubber 
Act of 1948, as amended, to provide for 
the sale of Government-owned rubber- 
producing facilities, to repeal and mod- 
ify certain of its provisions affected 
thereby, and for other purposes. 
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Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam glad to yield for 
a question. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
from Indiana desire to make a state- 
ment? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I wish to correct a 
statement I made previously in error, 
because I desire to have the correction 
appear in the Recorp as close as possible 
to the mistake I made. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield 
for that purpose. 

Mr. CAPEHART. A few minutes ago 
I made a statement to the effect that 
the Attorney General or his representa- 
tive appeared before the Committee on 
Banking and Currency and said that the 
Attorney General did not wish to make 
a conclusion or a finding. Through his 
representative, Mr. Jacobs, the Attorney 
General objected very strenuously to 
that proposal, and offered a suggestion, 
which I wish to read. 

Mr. Jacoss. It is essential that the ma- 
chinery should exist to enable the Attorney 
General through the disposal agent to obtain 
this information, 


That means information which the 
Attorney General would obtain if he were 
a member of the Disposal Commission. 
It was the Attorney General’s view that 
the information should be made avail- 
able to him without his being a member 
of the Commission. 

Mr. Jacobs continued: 

Section 9 (f) (1) should, in our opinion, 
require the disposal agent within a reason- 
able time prior to the conclusion of the nego- 
tiation period, to request formally the views 
of the Attorney General as to whether the 
proposed disposal would tend to create or 
maintain a situation inconsistent with the 
antitrust laws. 


I merely wished to correct the error 
I had made earlier. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Illinois. 

DIFFUSION OF OWNERSHIP AND CONTROL IS 

NEEDED 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, con- 
trol of an industry by one firm or by a 
few firms is fundamentally opposed to 
economic efficiency and to political 
democracy. Control by one firm or by 
a few firms—that is, monopoly or what 
is called oligopoly—will result in prices 
higher than would exist under more per- 
fect competition, and lower production 
than there would be under more perfect 
competition, and also would put small 
fabricators more or less at the mercy of 
big processors. 

So if lower prices and increased pro- 
duction are to prevail, and if we wish 
to make certain that small fabricators 
can get all the raw material or all the 
synthetic rubber on which they depend, 
in my judgment it will be necessary to 
have a greater diffusion of ownership 
than there is likely to be under the bill, 
because if the present operators buy the 
plants they are now operating, which in 
all probability they will do, unless great 
care is used they will be in control of 71 
percent of the synthetic rubber industry, 
and small fabricators will be largely at 
their mercy. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS, I yield. 
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Mr. MAYBANK. I suggest that since 
the date has been changed to March 2, 
1955, the vote on that question will come 
at that time. I am in thorough agree- 
ment with what the Senator from Illi- 
nois has said, but I do not believe that 
part of the question should be debated 
tonight, when it is probably 2 years away. 
I know that whatever the Senate passes 
tonight will have an effect upon the 
commission the President may appoint. 

Therefore, I only wish to add a word 
to that of the Senator from Illinois. 
The vote will be upon whatever dispersal 
plan is sent to Congress. The President 
asked for this legislation. Likewise, it 
was requested by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Secretary of Commerce, 
and other top-level officials. 

However, I wish to make the record 
perfectly clear that I understand the 
question of proper disposal will be cleared 
up by the commission the President is 
to appoint. I am not taking issue with 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois. 
As ranking minority member of the 
committee, I am only adding to the 
record some of the points which must be 
cleared up, because rubber is a very valu- 
able material to the American popula- 
tion and the American economy. I know 
what the rubber plants have made. Last 
year they made $62 million. I did not 
suggest that the rubber plants be sold. 
Do not misunderstand me. But the bill 
is gefore the Senate at the request of the 
President. As my colleague on the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency knows, 
the only thing I could do, and the only 
thing the minority could do, was to try 
to put some safeguards around the dis- 
posal plan. I am for every safeguard we 
can put around it. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HUNT. Not being a member of 
the committee, I am not familiar with 
the testimony. I have not read the bill 
in its entirety. However, the Senator 
from Illinois made reference to a de- 
crease in the price of rubber from 80 
cents a pound to 23 cents a pound. I am 
familiar with the plants from the stand- 
point of studies made by the prepared- 
ness subcommittee of the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

I wish to ask the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Illinois whether the committee 
gave any consideration to retaining, in 
toto, one full, complete facility, so that 
in the future there might be a yardstick 
or a check with reference to the cost of 
producti6n and the price of rubber. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Rubber Act of 
1948, passed by the 80th Congress, which 
was controlled, as this Congress is con- 
trolled, by the gentlemen on the other 
side of the aisle, is against a govern- 
mental yardstick. It looked to disposal 
of all the Government facilities. Per- 
haps we of the minority were somewhat 
cooperative in this respect. We were 
willing to have the plants sold, provided 
the Government received a fair price, 
and provided there was assurance of 
competition, in the belief that competi- 
tion would serve to keep the price down. 
But if we cannot get adequate assur- 
ances of competition, I am frank to say- 
I shall vote against the bill. 
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Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HUNT. In view of the fact that 
all of us have some fear and some doubt 
about competition in the rubber indus- 
try in the future, does not the Senator 
agree with me that having the Govern- 
ment maintain one plant for yardstick 
purposes would perhaps accomplish for 
us exactly what keen competition would 
accomplish, if it were not lacking? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Icertainly would not 
be opposed to that. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I am a little curious 
about the matter of competition. Since 
I have become chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, I have made an 
investigation of the antitrust laws. I 
should like to have any Senator name 
one person who, since 1891, when the 
antitrust laws were first adopted, has 
ever been sent to jail for a violation of 
those laws. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. 
any. 

Mr. LANGER. Whether Republican 
or Democratic administrations have been 
in office, the so-called antitrust statutes 
have been on the books, and the big boys 
have been running wild. Every once in 
a while, after they have fleeced the pub- 
lic of millions of dollars, the Govern- 
ment catches up with them, they plead 
nolo contendere, and get off with a fine 
of a few thousand dollars. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The fines in these 
rubber cases amounted in 1942 to a total 
of only $50,000. 

Mr. LANGER. So when the distin- 
guished Senator from [Illinois speaks 
about competition, I wonder how it will 
be obtained. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
North Dakota has touched on a very good 
point. That is precisely why I think all 
the pious language that can be placed in 
a bill about wanting to promote compe- 
tition and obtaining the approval of the 
Attorney General, however well inten- 
tioned, will be ineffective. 

The only way to do it is to restrict the 
proportion of the properties which can 
be sold to the Big Four or the Big Four- 
and-a-Half, and to insure that the other 
properties get into the hands of small 
producers. That is the purpose of the 
amendments which I intend to offer—to 
restrict the number of plants the Big 
Four or Big Four-and-a-Half can buy. 

Mr. LANGER. Why not adopt the 
suggestion of the distinguished Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. Hunt] that the 
Government retain one of those plants? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is perfectly all 
right with me. I am surprised at my 
own moderation and conservatism. It 
shows the conservative nature of the lib- 
eral bloc in the Senate. We did not pro- 
pose Government ownership. We sim- 
ply wanted the Government to get fair 
value out of the sales and to develop 
a competitive private-enterprise system. 
If the moderates in this Chamber want 
to propose Government ownership, I 
shall certainly not take issue with them, 
with respect to retaining a single plant, 


I do not know of 
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although I do not believe in it as a gen- 
eral proposition. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. TOBEY. I am not familiar with 
the subject, as is the Senator from Illi- 
nois; but what is the total capital in- 
vestment of the United States Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Five hundred and 
eighteen million dollars original cost. 

Mr. TOBEY. And these plants earned 
$62 million last year? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. TOBEY. Or 10 percent on $620 
million. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. TOBEY. What is the Govern- 
ment going to charge for these plants? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Idonotknow. That 
is the great question. I want to see the 
Government get a good figure. To re- 
produce the plants would cost probably 
$1 billion. If we adopt that as the 
standard, as the utility companies like to 
do in valuation proceedings, the repro- 
duction cost would be around $1 billion. 

Mr. TOBEY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. NEELY. Does the Senator from 
Tilinois not think that we should specify 
a price below which these plants should 
not be sold? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not feel compe- 
tent to say how much these properties 
should sell for. I am willing to have the 
price negotiated by a commission, pro- 
vided we can get competition, and pro- 
vided that the plan comes back to us not 
merely for us to review it as a unit, but 
with the power of Congress to veto spe- 
cific sales which we think may be at too 
low a price. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. That is the one issue 
I have been trying to emphasize. I have 
been trying to delay the sales until 1955, 
so that everyone would have an oppor- 
tunity to bid on these plants. Prospec- 
tive purchasers should be able to bid 
on them by January 1955. I believe the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois and I 
have agreed on an amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have not quite 
agreed. I hope to obtain a longer time. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator, of 
course, believes that the sale should be 
delayed until September 1955. However, 
I believe it would be well if it could be 
postponed until March 1955, when the 
new Congress will be in session. With 
my colleagues, including the Senator 
from Illinois and the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Alabama and other Senators, 
I had achieved a sort of major victory, 
because I do not believe these plants 
should be sold in this short time. 

I believe that if we can get by until 
March 2, 1955, that will be at least a tem- 
porary victory. I believe my friend from 
Illinois and my friend from Alabama will 
agree with me. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am very happy to 
yield to the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Missouri, who, as head of the 
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National Security Resources Board and 
later as Administrator of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, probably 
learned more about this subject than did 
any other Member of this body. He made 
a magnificent record in that connection. 
He saved the taxpayers hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars by breaking the high price 
charged by producers for natural rubber 
through getting the synthetic plants into” 
operation. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois. I ap- 
preciate what he says. I do not believe 
it is deserved. 

My colleague, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. NEELY] has 
emphasized what to me is a very im- 
portant point in this connection. I 
agree with the Senator from Illinois that 
the plants should be sold, if possible, 
provided the terms are proper. 

The original plants were built in war- 
time. We had poorer rubber and at a 
higher price. Then we began to get 
poorer rubber at a lower price, and now 
synthetically we can make better rubber 
at a lower price. The point, therefore, is 
that whoever gets these plants will with- 
out question—and I think the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois will agree 
with me—control the rubber market of 
the world. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Inasmuch as 
these plants have been heavily depre- 
ciated, down to $125 million or $150 mil- 
lion, as a guess, it would seem incredible 
that we should simply sell them at what- 
ever was offered for them. Because of 
the nature of this industry there will not 
be too many bidders. Who would want 
to sell the people’s property at a de- 
preciated value—say $125 million 
when last year it earned $62 million? ` 

Mr. DOUGLAS. After depreciation. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. After deprecia- 
tion. Therefore I should like to support 
the suggestion made by the distin- 
guished Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. NEELY] and say that the law should 
specify, if possible, some criterion of 
sale—for example, a percentage of the 
estimated or actual after-accounting re- 
placement value. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. NEELY. Let me inquire of the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois 
whether it is a fact that the Government 
built these plants because private enter- 
prise could not perform that service. 

E Mr. DOUGLAS. It was a risky ven- 
ure. 

Mr. NEELY. And it was a venture 
which private capital was not willing to 
assume at the time the plants were con- 
structed. Is that not true? 

Mr. DOUGLAS That is true. 

Mr. NEELY. That being the fact, and 
the world being in unprecedented tur- 
moil, is there any reason to believe that 
if the rubber plants were in the hands 
of private industry they could be oper- 
ated so as to meet all the requirements 
of the government in the event of a third 
world war? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I must say, in all 
justice to the majority, that they have 
in the bill a provision which requires, 
as I remember, that all disposal con- 
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tracts contain a national security clause 
which will assure the prompt availability 
of the rubber-producing facilities or fa- 
cilities of like capacity for producing 
synthetic rubber and its components for 
a period of 10 years. In the event of 
war or threat to national security they 
have sought to protect the Government’s 
interests. I think that should be said. 

Mr.NEELY. That would indicate that 
the majority does not believe that private 
industry could, in the event of war, satis- 
factorily operate the rubber plants. 
Since they earned sixty-two million dol- 


lars for the taxpayers last year, why 


should they be sold during the present 
emergency? Generally speaking, I am 
opposed to government ownership. 
Therefore, I am in favor of selling these 
plants as soon as their sale can be safely 
made—but not before. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Let me reply first to 
the Senator from West Virginia. 

I do not know whether it is wisdom or 
not, but I think I have learned not to 
quarrel with history. I think the sen- 
timent of this administration is for the 
disposal of these plants to private indus- 
try. I think that was, on the whole, the 
verdict of the people last November. 

I wish any sale that is conducted to be 
a fair sale. I want to see that the Gov- 
ernment gets what the plants are worth. 
I want to see the competitive system 
strengthened. Unless the bill is amend- 
ed so that those things are done, I shall 
vote against the bill. But if those things 
are done, I shall not vote for Government 
ownership of the industry, except possi- 
bly to the extent of following out the 
suggestion of the distinguished Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. Hunt] to retain 
one plant as a yardstick, to see what the 
costs are in comparison with the prices 
charged. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HUNT. I should like to ask the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois a 
question. Does the bill contain any pro- 
vision for the continued operation of the 
plants in peacetime? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not believe so. 
It provides that the Commission must 
sell plants Which have a capacity to pro- 
duce at least 500,000 tons. But I do not 
believe it contains any compulsion on 
the purchasers to produce 500,000 tons. 
I believe it would be very hard to write 
that into any law, because the right of 
private property extends to disuse as well 
as to use. However, I will say that while 
I was worried about this question for a 
time, I am not as worried about it now, 
for the reason that apparently synthetic 
rubber can be produced more cheaply 
than most of the natural rubber can be 
produced, and that to protect themselves 
against the high price of natural rub- 
ber, it is reasonable to suppose that 
the Big Four, and that the other private 
concerns also, will keep the plants in 
operation. I do not believe they will 
close the plants down, because it would 
be against their economic interest to 
close them down. The question is, what 
will be the price which they will charge 
for the synthetic rubber? 
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Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr: MAYBANK. I only wish to re- 
mind the distinguished Senator from 
Wyoming (Mr. Hunt] that I agree with 
what the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dovucuas] is saying. How- 
ever the vote on that point will come in 
February 1955, because the commission 
which the President will appoint will 
send its report to Congress at that time. 
We will be voting today on the disposi- 
tion of the plants, and only on that 
point. 

We are trying to put as many safe- 
guards into the bill as possible, in order 
to protect the American taxpayer and 
the American consumer and the Gov- 
ernment. However, we do not vote on 
the final disposal until 1955. We have 
already agreed on it. We set up the 
machinery for what will happen in 1955. 
There is no reason for jumping ahead of 
the issue. The vote will be held in Feb- 
ruary 1955 on the decisions of the Com- 
mission. I refer to the Commission 
which the President will appoint. I do 
not speak for myself alone, I speak for 
a number of other Senators with whom 
this question has been discussed. 

The President of the United States has 
asked for this program. The Secretary 
of Commerce has asked for it. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury has asked for it. 
That, of course, does not mean that I 
necessarily agree with them. I do not 
want Senators to misunderstand me. 
What Iam trying to do is put some safe- 
guards in the bill. I appreciate the fact 
that the Senator from Illinois has per- 
mitted me to make these comments. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall yield again to 
the Senator from Wyoming. ‘Then I 
shall be glad to yield to the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. HUNT. Relative to the comment 
made by the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Mayank], it is my under- 
standing that in 1955 we will have an 
opportunity, if we wish to do what I have 
mentioned, to keep one yardstick 
and 

Mr. MAYBANK. No; the Senator can 
vote the disposal plan up or down; that 
is all. It is the same kind of vote that 
is used on a reorganization plan. It can 
be voted up or down; that is all, 

Mr. HUNT. Will we be able later to 
amend the bill? 

Mr. MAYBANK. The bill can be 
amended now, 

Mr. HUNT. Can we amend the bill so 
that the plants will not be disposed of 
or dismantled? 

Mr. SPARKMAN.. The bill can be 
amended now. 

Mr. MAYBANK. That can be done 
now. The only vote that can be had in 
1955 is a reorganization-plan form of 
vote. We either vote everything up or 
vote everything down. I believe I am 
correct in my statement, and I believe 
that answers the Senator's question. 

Mr. HUNT. That answers my ques- 
tion. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
South Carolina is exactly correct in his 
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statement of the provisions of the pend- 
ing bill. The Senator from Lousiana, 
however, has an amendment which per- 
mits Congress to accept certain portions 
of the disposal plan and to reject other 
portions of the plan. 

Mr. MAYBANK, I did not say any- 
thing about that. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I hope very much 
that the Senator from Louisiana will of- 
fer his amendment and that it will be 
adopted, because we should be able to 
accept or reject portions of any plan. 
We should be entitled to be selective, 
and not be forced to vote en bloc. 

Mr. MAYBANK. All I intended to say 
to my distinguished friend, the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. Hunt] and to the 
Senator from South Carolina IMr. 
Jounston] was that I have studied this 
subject for the past 3 days, and I have 
been in meetings with the Senator from 
Illinois, as he knows, and with other 
Senators as well, If the pending bill is 
passed with my amendment and that of 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE= 


HART], the Senate will have an oppor- 


tunity to either vote a plan up or down, 
in a reorganization-plan vote. Am I cor- 
rect in that? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I hope the Senator from Louisiana 
will press his amendment and that it will 
be adopted. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I did not talk about 
that. I talked about what is before us 
at the present time. We cannot jump 
into the future. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I believe the Sen- 
ator is absolutely correct and has made 
a very telling point in his argument that 
the plants will surely be operated, when 
he calls attention to the fact that the 
operation of the plants has brought such 
a reduction in the price of the product. 
Is there not also another point which 
establishes that the plants must operate, 
in that the synthetic rubber volume 
which is now used to make manufac- 
tured products largely exceeds the vol- 
ume of natural rubber which is used? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The figures which I 
have before me indicate that synthetic 
rubber forms about two-thirds of the 
total quantity of new rubber consumed 
in this country, the consumption of 
natural rubber being about 454,000 tons, 
and synthetic rubber being 807,000 tons. 

Mr, TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 


Senator yield? 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield, 

Mr, TOBEY. Is it proposed to sell the 
Government-owned plants to the Big 
Four to which the Senator has referred? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No one will say that 


will be the result, but that is what Iam 


afraid will result unless we are very 
careful. 

Mr. TOBEY. Is it not within our 
province and is it not our job and our 
privilege to so cireumscribe the proposal 
that the plants will be sold to the little 
fellows, or at least that the little fellows 
will be given a chance to buy some of the 


plants? 


Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
New Hampshire is talking right down 
my alley, because I shall propose a series 
of amendments to that effect. 
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Mr. TOBEY. Let the amendments 
come. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. One of the amend- 
ments would limit to 1 plant the num- 
ber of plants which any 1 company 
can buy, which would mean that the Big 
Four, who are now operating 8 plants, 
could buy only 4 plants, and the Stand- 
ard Co., which operates 2 butyl plants, 
would be able to buy only 1 butyl plant. 
If I am beaten on that amendment, I 
shall fall back to my next line and pros 
pose that the Big Four shall not buy 
more than a total of 6 plants, which will 
mean that 2 of the plants they now op- 
erate would have to go into independ- 
ent hands. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr, 
Lonc] has approached the same problem 
from the other end, -Whereas I am try- 
ing to put a ceiling on the number of 
plants which the Big Four can buy, the 
Senator from Louisiana has proposed to 
place a floor under the number of plants 
a small man can buy. 

I hope that later in the evening we can 
have a fusion of the two proposals and 
have both a ceiling and a floor. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. TOBEY. The Senator from Mi- 
nois would incorporate in the bill the 
kind of plant? What kind of plant? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I would limit the sale 
of copolymer, or end product plants.. 
Copolymer is 77 percent butadiene and 
23 percent styrene. In the case of the 
oil companies operating the butadiene 
plants, each company operates 1 of the 
butadiene plants, with the exception of 
Standard, which operates 2 plants, 1 
through a subsidiary, the Humble Co. 
So the restriction I am proposing on the 
number of plants which a company can 
purchase will apply to the copolymer 
end product plants and the butyl plants. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, we hear 
so much talk about protecting the small- 
business man. The Senator from IIli- 
nois and I are devoted to his interests. 
I believe that sincerely. Let us prove it 
by our works, not by our talk. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
New Hampshire is talking my language. 

Mr. TOBEY. I join with him. 

Mr.. DOUGLAS. I feel like saying 
amen. 

„Mr. TOBEY. I wish the Senator from 
Illinois would say it. It is a good Meth- 
odist saying. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. How about halle- 
lujah? 

Mr. TOBEY. That will come later. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. What would stop 1 
corporation from buying 2 plants and 
another one from buying 2 plants, and in 
3 or 4 years 1 of them selling the plants 
to the other corporation? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. We cannot cast the 
future into an iron mold. That is per- 
fectly true. What I want to do is to get 
more independents into the industry, in 
order to keep prices down and in order 
to make certain that the independent 
fabricator will get his materials, and also 
to diffuse economic power. 
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Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. TOBEY. And get more inde- 
pendence in Congress as well. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is greatly to be 
desired. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bar- 
RETT in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Illinois yield to the Senator from 
Alabama? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator from 
Illinois is making a very fine and able 
presentation. He has referred several 
times to the Big Four or to the Big Four 
and a Half. Perhaps we could count 
the “one-half” as a whole one, and thus 


say the Big Five. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. I prefer to refer to 
the Big Four and a Half. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Is it not true that 
all the companies referred to by the Sen- 
ator from Illinois are not only producers 
of rubber but also are producers of rub- 
ber products? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. In other words, 
they fabricate rubber into various prod- 
ucts, do they not? 

Mr, DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Is it not almost 
certain that unless some safeguards are 
provided by this measure, including an 
amendment for diffusion of ownership, 
so as to make it possible for some of the 
independent companies to share in the 
process, the independent fabricators in 
the United States will not have an op- 
portunity to obtain the rubber they need 
for the production of rubber products? 

Mr: DOUGLAS. That is entirely cor- 
rect. I think diffusion of ownership is 
necessary in order to insure that the 
small fabricating companies will be able 
to obtain the supplies of rubber they 
need. On the other hand, if ownership 
is concentrated, I believe that any lan- 
guage we may write into the bill, to the 
effect that the independent fabricators 
should obtain such supplies, will simply 
“go down the drain” in the next year or 
two, if for no other reason than that 
the Big Four or the Big Four and a 
Half 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Let us call them 
the Big Five. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; I prefer to call 
them the Big Four and a Half, because 
the General Tire & Rubber Co. is not 
really large enough tc be classified with 
Firestone, Goodyear, Goodrich, and 
United States Rubber—then “the Big 
Four and a Half” would have an oppor- 
tunity to increase the price of synthetic 
rubber and to make their profits on the 
sale of synthetic rubber to the fabrica- 
tors, just as the Senator from Louisiana 
pointed out earlier in the afternoon. 

Mr.SPARKMAN. At the present time, 
does not the bill contain language which 
merely expresses the pious hope to which 
the Senator referred, namely, the hope 
ee the independents will be taken care 
0 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Les, the bill does con- 
tain such language. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. However, is not 
that as far as the language of the bill 
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goes; namely, to express a pious hope? 
The bill does not contain provisions 
which, in that respect, would be in any 
way enforcible, does it? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not think the 
provisions of the bill in that respect 
would be enforcible. However, in order 
to give the Senator from Indiana the 
credit he deserves—and that is what I 
wish to do in connection with this mat- 
ter—let me say the bill does contain a 
statement to the effect that the terms 
of sale shall be such that the independ- 
ent fabricators will obtain a fair share 
of the material, and that a free, com- 
petitive synthetic-rubber industry is de- 
veloped. Those statements appear on 
page 32 of the bill, in section 17, para- 
graphs (1) and (3). But I think those 
provisions will be ineffective unless diffu- 
ny of ownership is actually provided 

or. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Does the Senator 
from Illinois believe that such a provi- 
sion is capable of implementation by 
means of the sales contracts? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No, I do not; it is 
merely a pious hope. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. In other words, it 
would not be likely that the Govern- 
ment could follow through in order to 
see that that happened? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It would be almost 
impossible, 

Furthermore, let me point out that 
in the case of a pending Federal Trade 
Commission suit, in connection with the 
charge that rubber companies were giv- 
ing discounts in violation of law, the 
suit was taken to court; and a clipping 
from the New York Herald Tribune of 
July 17 indicates that the court of ap- 
peals recommitted the whole thing to 
the district court for a trial on the 
merits 19 months after the original Trade 
Commission order. The delays in the 
enforcement of antitrust and other fair- 
trade laws are great, and we cannot sim- 
ply depend on those laws as a sufficient 
protection. 

So, Mr, President, if we depend upon 
the Federal Trade Commission and the 
Department of Justice, particularly 
under a Republican administration, to 
check monopoly, we are leaning upon 
a very fragile reed, indeed, despite the 
fact that the Senator from Indiana has 
the best intentions in the world. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. And also the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire; does not the 
Senator from Illinois agree? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. TOBEY. The Senator from Ili- 
nois has referred to “the big Four and a 
Half” companies. However, the Senator 
from Illinois knows, does he not, that 
the Du Ponts own the U. S. Rubber Co.? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is true. How- 
ever, I do not condemn the Du Ponts for 
owning a strong, controlling friterest in 
that company. 

Mr. TOBEY. Neither do I; they are 
a great asset to the Nation. 

Mr. MAYBANK. What harm is there 
in the company being owned by the 
Du Pont family? 

Mr. TOBEY. There is no harm at all. 
I merely point out that that company is 
not the real boss, for the company is 
owned by the Du Ponts. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I did not know that. 
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Mr.DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I point 
out that the first member of the Du Pont 
family to come to the United States came 
here at the invitation of Thomas Jeffer- 
son. That member of the Du Pont 
family was a revolutionist, and believed 
in the French Revolution, although after 
a time he had to flee from the French 
Revolution. The Federalist Party, 
which preceded the Republican Party, 
had the Alien Act passed in 1799 largely 
for the purpose of expelling Du Pont and 
others from the United States as dan- 
gerous revolutionists. He was saved by 
the Democratic Party, which came into 
power in 1800. I merely point out how 
extraordinary it is that such families for- 
get the protection afforded to them in 
the past by the Democratic Party. 

Mr. TOBEY. Let us not forget the 
Independent Party. [Laughter.] 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, let me 
observe that during my long years in 
politics, the Du Pont family has not 
shown any unusual appreciation for 
what the Democratic Party did for it in 
the days of Thomas Jefferson, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think that is true, 
although it must be said that each gen- 
eration of the Du Ponts seems to have 
one dissenter. So there always seem to 
be in that family a minority which op- 
poses the general predominance in the 
family as a whole. 

Mr. President, I wished to give this 
little bit of history—which I think the 
Du Pont family themselves may have for- 
gotten—in order to point out that the 
Du Ponts were nearly expelled from the 
United States, under the Alien Act which 
Alexander Hamilton and his group got 
through Congress in 1799; and the Du 
Ponts surely would have been expelled 
from the United States it if had not been 
for the Democratic Party’s victory in 
1800 and the firm devotion of Thomas 
Jefferson, under the Democratic Party, 
to liberal principles. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield to me? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I think the Senator 
from Illinois agrees that that was a 
great victory, and that no family in the 
United States has done more for our 
country than has the Du Pont family. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I join 
the Senator from South Carolina in say- 
ing that the Du Ponts have been a great 
asset to the United States. 

Mr. MAYBANK. They certainly have. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. However, it is never- 
theless a fact that the United States 
Rubber Co. is involved in that chain of 
interest. 

I am not attacking any group. I 
merely say it is unhealthy to have the 
rubber industry controlled by 4 or 4% 
companies. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I join the 
distinguished Senators from South Caro- 
lina and New Hampshire in proclaiming 
that the Du Ponts have rendered out- 
standing service to the United States. 
But I nevertheless regret that they have 
not rendered the Democratic Party, at 
least a fraction of the financial service 
they have habitually rendered the 
Republican Party since a time that the 
memory of man runneth not to the 
contrary. 
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Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Illinois will yield to me 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield, 

Mr. TOBEY. A few minutes ago the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois said, 
in speaking of the amendment, that he 
might be defeated on the first amend- 
ment. I wish to point out that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois will 
never be defeated on anything, for he 
stands for the eternal principles of jus- 
tice and democracy, and I am behind 
him, and so is the Senate—Amen. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. DOUGLAS. TI wish I could be as 
hopeful as is the distinguished Senator 
from New Hampshire. 

Mr. President, the Members of the 
Senate who are present at this time seem 
to be so much more favorable to the 
amendment than I had anticipated, that 
I believe it is time for me to take my seat, 
after offering the amendment. I hope it 
will be adopted. 

Since my friend, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART], has shown his innate desire to 
serve the public interest, I hope he will 
accept the limitation proposed by my 
amendment on the number of plant pur- 
chases that can be made by any one 
company, just as he has agreed to accept 
the amendment extending the time. As 
I look upon his broad and good-natured 
countenance, I see signs of great kind- 
ness and willingness to cooperate. 
{Laughter.] 


OPPOSITION TO INCREASE IN THE 
FEDERAL DEBT LIMIT 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to discuss for a few minutes a story 
which has come over the news ticker 
which pleases me very much. I believe 
it constitutes reinforcement of the slogan 
of the Independent Party, “No more 
debt.” 

The news item reads as follows: 


Wasuincton.—Administration leaders ap- 
peared to be backing away today from any 
immediate increase in the Federal debt limit, 
and Senator BYRD said this may force Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to make sharp spending 
cuts, 

Byrrp, who has been consulting with ad- 
ministration fiscal leaders, said in an inter- 
view he has made it clear to them he would 
oppose any effort in this session of Congress 
to raise the present $275 billion debt ceiling. 

“If the debt limit is not raised, the admin- 
istration soon will be compelled to cut spend- 
ing below the level that Congress has ap- 
proved,” Byrp said. “The President has 
power to restrict expenditures on a quarterly 
basis and if the limit is reached, it will have 
to be done.” 

The national debt now stands only $2,638,- 
000,000 below the statutory limit, but BYRD 
said he thinks the Treasury probably will 
be able to get by until January without 
reaching or raising the ceiling. 

However, he said that unless the President 
takes some drastic action to cut expendi- 
tures, they will reach $74 billion in the cur- 
rent fiscal year and produce the $10 billion 
deficit BYRD already has forecast. 

“Congress cannot do anything effective 
about slowing down these expenditures be- 
cause the departments have a carryover of 
$80 billion in funds already appropriated,” 
Bynn said. “The efforts it is making now 
to cut appropriations will not be felt until 
next year or later. 

“The Appropriations Committees have 
done the best job I have ever seen, but the 
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only way that spending can be cut effectively 
is for the President to do it.” 


Mr. President, the Independent Party 
teed off on this subject in the report 
made by me last Saturday, when I had, 
in turn, been tipped off that considera- 
tion was being given by the Treasury 
Department to a proposal to submit to 
the Congress, and to attempt to rush 
very quickly through Congress, a meas- 
ure providing for an increase in the na- 
tional debt ceiling. I made very clear 
my opposition to such a proposal last 
Saturday. Mr. President, it is heart- 
warming as well as reassuring to have 
my position reinforced by one in whom 
I have such confidence when it comes 
to fiscal matters as I have in the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Virginia. I 
think it would be a tragic thing for the 
Congress in the closing days of the ses- 
sion to increase the debt ceiling. To 
my way of thinking, the unofficial or trial 
balloon proposal, shall I say, of the Eisen- 
hower administration to increase the 
debt ceiling is inexcusable. I believe we 
ought to take a firm position, and insist, 
in line with what I announced yester- 
day was going to be my slogan, namely, 
“No more debt,” that the administration 
not increase the debt limit, but cut 
expenditures, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the Recorp 
at this point in my remarks a column 
which appears in tonight’s Washington 
Evening Star entitled “Income, Outgo, 
and Arithmetic,” written by Doris Flee- 
son; and I also ask unanimous consent 
that there be printed in the RECORD at 
this point in my remarks a second news 
release regarding a statement to the 
press, made today by the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp], in regard to his 
views concerning budgetary reform, par- 
ticularly the procedural reform in the 
handling of appropriation bilis in the 
Senate of the United States. 

There being no objection, the column 
and news release were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
INCOME, OUTGO, AND ARITHMETIC—CRITICISM 

FROM RIGHT AND LEFT FORCES ADMINISTRA- 

Tom To RETREAT From PLAN To Ask 

HIGHER DEBT CEILING 

(By Doris Fleeson) 

Thunder on the right and thunder on the 
left have forced the administration to re- 
treat from its plan to ask Congress to raise 
the legal debt limit this session. When 
Senator Brrp, Democrat, of Virginia, joined 
Senator Morse, the Oregon Independent, in 
stern opposition to the new move, the debt 
proposal had had it. 

It was significantly absent from the list 
of “must” legislation which Republican lead- 
ers took away from the White House Mon- 
day. That the problem will reappear in ex- 
aggerated form next January is one of the 
few certainties in the confused legislative 
situation. 

Senator Brno, who never forgets to do his 
home work no matter how unattractive the 
results, is always candid in the expression 
of his views. His analysis of Treasury op- 
erations during 6 months of thie Eisenhower 
administration leads him to some harsh 
conclusions. 

He does not believe it is possible to balance 
the budget next year. 

He does believe that the administration, 
instead of lessening the tax burden, must 
ask for taxes in some form—either new ones 
or continuation of present levies that expire 
automatically next January. 
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Senator Byrp reached these conclusions 
with his little pencil. Adding up Govern- 
ment expenditures for the present fiscal year, 
he got a total of $74 billion. After allowing 
for reduced receipts due to the automatic 
tax reductions, he got only $64 billion in 
hand to meet such expenditures, 

With a cynicism born of long experience, 
the Senator does not foresee that 
will effect economies of that magnitude. In 
fact, he foresees even larger deficits if the 
administration carries out its campaign 
promises with respect to taxes. 

It may be argued that Senator BYRD 
habitually takes the gloomiest possible view. 
It is still true that he supported the thesis 
that it was time for a change in Washington 
and it is generally believed that he was the 
President’s first choice for Secretary of the 
‘Treasury. 

It was not to be expected that Treasury 
Secretary Humphrey could win general Demo- 
cratic admiration for his hard-money pol- 
icies. The significance of Senator Bynp's 
position with respect to present Treasury 
plans is that apparently those plans cannot 
command the support of the rightwing 
either. 

One thing the Senate Finance Committee 
wants to know before it underwrites any 
new Treasury moves is why present deficits 
were so grossly underestimated. “Anything 
can happen to us if we are off $3 billion in 
our estimates,” contended one Senator. “We 
have got to know where and how that mis- 
take was made before we do anything. 

Senate pessimism about the fiscal future 
is underlined by bad news from the farm 
front, where drought and skidding farm 
prices are the rule, and by reports from 
Detroit that the giant automobile industry 
is due for an adjustment. 

Automobiles are considered the economic 
bellwether. Present reports of overstocked 
dealers and lethargic used-car markets have 
led to a wave of gloomy predictions that a 
recession of greater or less impact is due, 

Any such recession would dominate the 
1954 election campaign and present the 
President with economic problems beside 
which his current worries would seem minor, 


Brno says he regards it as unfortunate 
that the Eisenhower administration has not 
changed the system in vogue under the 
former Truman administration, by which 
Congress is asked to appropriate for 2 or 
3 years ahead. The argument has been 
that only in that way can the administra- 
tion plan in advance its purchases of such 
things as military items which take years 
to manufacture. 

“There is going to be a carryover of an- 
other $30 billion in appropriated funds next 
July 1, just as large as the Truman carry- 
over,” Brno said. “These carryovers have 
caused Congress to lose control of the 
budget.” 

Instead of making direct appropriations 
in advance, Brno said he thinks Congress 
should return to the system it used up until 
a few years ago of granting contract author- 
ity for the departments. Under this sys- 
tem contracts could be let, but the depart- 
ments would have to come back to Congress 
with a second justification of the projects 
before they would get the money to carry 
them out. 

“When we eliminated contract authority, 
we eliminated the annual review of expendi- 
tures and lost our real ability to hold down 
spending,” Byrp remarked. 

Byrp’s opposition to an immediate increase 
in the debt limitation was credited in part 
with evident Treasury hesitancy in asking 
Congress for it at this session. 

Senator KNowLanp indicated that since no 
such request was made yesterday when the 
leaders and Eisenhower drafted a list of 
must legislation at the White House, he ex- 
pects the request to be delayed until Jan- 


uary. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am 
proud to say that since my speech on 
Saturday in opposition to a proposal to 
raise the debt ceiling, I have received 
a very large number of telegrams from 
persons in a good many States, com- 
pletely endorsing the position I have 
taken, and expressing great shock and 
alarm that a proposal to increase the 
debt ceiling was coming from an admin- 
istration which had led the people to 
believe that, instead of increasing the 
debt, it was going to decrease it. 


HELLS CANYON DAM 


Mr, President, on another matter, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Record at this point 
as a part of my remarks a very fine 
article written by Richard L. Neuberger, 
a prominent writer in the State of Ore- 
gon and a member of the Oregon State 
Legislature, setting forth his views in 
opposition to the administration’s stand 
on Hells Canyon Dam. The article ap- 
peared in the Progresisve magazine of 
July 20. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BETRAYAL AT HELLS CANYON 
(By Richard L. Neuberger) 


PORTLAND, OREG.—Grand Coulee Dam stirs 
the pride of nearly every American. The 
greatest edifice ever reared by man, it towers 
athwart the upper Columbia River like a 
fortress. But it is more than mere masonry. 
In its twin powerhouses are generated 1,373,- 
000 kilowatts of electricity. Another 651,000 
kilowatts are added to the capacity of dams 
farther downstream by water impounded 
back of Grand Coulee’s lofty parapet. 

This vast pool of energy has strengthened 
private industry in the Northwest by mak- 
ing possible aluminum plants, shipyards, 
airplane factories, and mechanized farms. 

Yet there was a time, a generation ago, 
that Grand Coulee nearly was blocked for- 
ever. A utility company wanted to erect a 
small dam at Kettle Falls on the Columbia, 
above the Coulee site. This would have fore- 
closed construction of the high dam, for it 
then would have flooded the works at Kettle 
Falls. 

But farsighted men in the region pre- 
vented the short-changing of the Northwest’s 
‘future. They refused to trade 2,024,000 kilo- 
watts for approximately 500,000 kilowatts. 
Why leave three-fourths of a fertile field 
fallow? Who would use only a fraction of 
a magnificent waterpower site? 

A similar dilemma confronts the North- 
west today, but this time the region's des- 
tiny will be jettisoned. A pigmy view of the 
next decade has prevailed. 

Both the Bureau of Reclamation and the 
Corps of Army Engineers have proposed 
building a huge dam in the mile-deep slot 
of Hells Canyon on the Snake River, principal 
tributary of the Columbia. The Idaho Power 
Co. has suggested, instead, three smaller 
projects along the same general section of 
the Snake. When the company filed an ap- 
plication with the Federal Power Commission 
in 1952, Secretary of the Interior Oscar L. 
Chapman intervened in opposition. He said 
granting of the company’s application would 
block the high dam in Hells Canyon. 

But now the Interior Department has a 
new Secretary, former Gov. Douglas McKay, 
of Oregon. He has formally withdrawn the 
objections presented by his predecessor. The 
way now is clear for approval of the Idaho 
Power Co. plan. This plan will be to the big 
dam in Hells Canyon what acceptance of the 
Kettle Falis application might have been to 
ren Coulee in the 1930’s—the ax, the end, 
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Writing in the Denver Post, Robert W. 
Lucas has pointed out that Hells Canyon 
Dam would have an installed capacity of 
900,000 kilowatts, while the three Idaho Pow- 
er dams would have a capacity of 783,000 
kilowatts. And Lucas added: 

“Now will the smaller dams be able to con- 
tribute more than a fraction of the down- 
stream supplemental water for turning gen- 
erator wheels that will spin out at least 400,- 
000 more kilowatts with the push from Hells 
Canyon storage, released when most needed.” 

In late summer, snowbanks in the Cana- 
dian Rockies and Grand Tetons are depleted. 
Rivers run low. Production of power ebbs at 
such downstream dams as Bonneville and 
McNary. But the 750-foot dam in Hells Can- 
yon, wedged between precipitous abutments 
of lava rock, would form a natural reservoir 
storing 3,800,000 acre-feet of water. This 
flow could be poured through the Hells Can- 
yon spillways, to fill dry penstocks at dams 
on the lower Columbia. 

One of the arguments against Hells Can- 
yon Dam has been that it would be social- 
istic. Herbert Hoover evidently is proud to 
have his name associated with Hoover Dam 
on the Colorado. When Douglas McKay ran 
for reelection as Oregon’s Governor in 1950, 
he boasted that he had helped secure the 
Lookout Point and Detroit Dams from the 
Federal Government for the Willamette Val- 
ley in his State. It has not been made clear 
why one Federal dam should be socialistic 
and another Federal dam worthy of the best 
Republican lineage. 

When he withdrew Interlor Department 
intervention against the Idaho Power Co, 
application, Secretary McKay pointed out 
that the private dams could be built im- 
mediately, whereas Congress had consistently 
refused to authorize the Hells Canyon 
project. 

This is what is known as having your cake 
and eating it, too. Most of the Northwest's 
Republican governors fought tooth and nail 
against all bills introduced in Congress for 
a Government dam at Hells Canyon. Now, 
they say dolefully that, inasmuch as Con- 
gress has refused to act, Federal construc- 
tion programs in Helis Canyon had best be 
abandoned. They administered the coup de 
grace, and then they mourn at the funeral. 

When the “Socialist” cry is at its height, 
the opponents of Hells Canyon Dam stress 
sponsorship of the project by the supposedly 
radical Reclamation Bureau. They conven- 
iently neglect to mention that Hells Canyon 
Dam is an integral part of the famous 308 
Report of the Army engineers for full de- 
velopment of the hydroelectric resources of 
the Columbia Basin. If the Army engineers 
are Socialists, the outfield of the Brooklyn 
Dodgers is qualified for the Sadler Wells 
Ballet. 

In one respect the issue is between social- 
ism and free enterprise. Actually, Govern- 
ment dams in the Northwest have made pos- 
sible hundreds of prospering privately owned 
manufacturing plants, which pay taxes and 
support payrolls. The issue is complete 
utilization of the falling water of a region 
containing 2 percent of all the untapped 
waterpower in the United States. 

Once the Idaho Power dams are built, the 
Hells Canyon site—considered by Army engi- 
neers to be one of the finest dam sites in 
America—is perpetually lost, for the high 
dam then would flood out the company 
structures. 

In 1933 the Grand Coulee horse was not 
traded for the Kettle Falls rabbit. This year, 
however, a new standard in swaps has been 
established. The Hells Canyon elephant evi- 
dently is to be bartered for the Idaho Power 
mouse. Regional control is one of the al- 
leged goals of the Idaho Power partisans, a 
strange objective, in view of the fact that 
the utility is a Maine corporation, with less 
than 1 percent of the stock held in the 
Northwest. 
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Hydroelectric energy from the impressive 
dams on the Columbia River system has fos- 
tered a mightly aluminum industry, it has 
made feasible 50,000 planes a year to ward off 
potential aggression, and it has stoked fur- 
naces for the Hanford Works, where pluto- 
nium 235 for the atomic bomb undergoes it 
final processing. 

But now, for the first time, the United 
States Government has announced, through 
the Department of the Interior, that it will 
be satisfied with substantially less than total 
development of the Columbia and its foam- 
ing tributaries, as they course majestically 
to the sea. The sun has set early this 
season, 


NOTICE OF MEETING OF THE AMER- 
ICAN SECTION OF THE INTERPAR- 
LIAMENTARY UNION 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, 
Thursday, in room 318 of the Senate 
Office Building, there will be a meeting 
of those who are interested in the Inter- 
parliamentary Union. The American 
Section of the Interparliamentary Union 
has invited the union to meet in Wash- 
ington on October 8. At the meeting 
tomorrow plans will be laid for the forth- 
coming meeting of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union in Washington, and the 
meeting tomorrow will be a joint meet- 
ing of Members from the House and 
from the Senate. I hope all Senators 
and Representatives who are interested 
will come to the meeting tomorrow. The 
time is 9 a. m., and the place is the 
Caucus Room in the Senate Office Build- 
ing. 


ORDER FOR RECESS TO 10 O’CLOCK 
A. M, TOMORROW 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, when the 
Senate completes its business this eve- 
ning, it takes a recess until 10 o'clock 
tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from California? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
made an announcement earlier in the 
afternoon, but there were not as many 
Senators on the floor as there are now. 

When the Senate has completed action 
on the pending bill, Calendar No. 579, S. 
2047, I intend to move to take up Calen- 
dar No. 599, which is S. 1505, the farm 
credit bill. It will be followed by Cal- 
endar No. 601, House Joint Resolution 
$6, which is the International Tele- 
communications joint resolution. 

Then I propose to move that the Sen- 
ate take a recess until tomorrow morning 
at 10 o’clock, first moving to make the 
armed services appropriation bill the 
unfinished business. I announced last 


. week that the Senate would take up the 


armed services appropriation bill on 
Wednesday of this week, because some 
Senators had asked that it not be con- 
sidered before Wednesday. 
Furthermore, in answer to some in- 
quiries, I will say that the Senate will 
probably be in session for several more 
hours, until the Senate has at least com- 
pleted consideration of the pending bill 
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and the two other bills which I men- 
tioned. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. What would be the 
situation with respect to committees 
which are now called on to meet at 10 
o'clock tomorrow morning? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I would hope that 
Senators could come to the Senate 
chamber to participate in the quorum 
call at 10 o’clock. The explanation of 
the armed services appropriation bill 
and the debate on it would then get un- 
der way. Of course, I have no way of 
knowing, as the Senator understands, 
as to the number of amendments to be 
offered which will be of a controversial 
nature. I assume, however, that there 
will be some amendments which will be 
contested during the course of the debate 
tomorrow, and I should assume that with 
respect to such amendments there will 
be both a quorum call and a yea and nay 
vote. 

I do not assume that objection will be 
made to certain committees meeting to- 
morrow during the session of the Senate. 
They have been meeting right along. I 
believe there were two bills of quite a 
controversial nature with respect to 
which objection had been made to com- 
mittees meeting during the sessions of 
the Senate. One of those bills has been 
reported to the Senate, and with respect 
to the other bill I do not assume that 
objection will be made to the committee 
meeting tomorrow, but of course there 
might be objection made. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Is unanimous con- 
sent to be obtained tomorrow for that 
purpose? š 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Of course, that 
will depend on the committee and the 
circumstances, but I hope that all Sena- 
tors will be present in the Chamber at 
10 o’clock in the morning for the quorum 
call. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Of course the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN] should make the request, but I 
remember that the Committee on Agri- 
culture is scheduled to meet tomorrow 
morning at 10 o'clock. I wonder whether 
unanimous consent might be had for the 
meeting. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. If the Senator 
could be on the floor at 10 o'clock to- 
morrow and make the request at that 
time, probably, with the great number of 
Senators who would be meeting in com- 
mittee, there would be no objection made. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator from 
California would prefer not to have the 
request made this evening? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. That is correct. 
It would be better to make the request 
when the Senate meets tomorrow at 10 
o'clock. 

The reason we are meeting at 10 
o’clock is that the armed services appro- 
priation bill may require considerable 
debate during the day. I hope that the 
Senate will sit into the evening as long 
as necessary and finish the bill. If we 
can complete action on the bill at a rea- 
sonable hour I will not propose to hold 
a night session for the consideration of 
other legislation tomorrow night, 
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SALE OF GOVERNMENT-OWNED 
RUBBER-PRODUCING FACILITIES 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 2047) to amend the 
Rubber Act of 1948, as amended, to pro- 
vide for the sale of Government-owned 
rubber-producing facilities, to repeal and 
modify certain of its provisions affected 
thereby, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendment, in the nature of 
a substitute, is open to further amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state the inquiry. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Has the amendment 
which I offered for myself and the Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr, CAPEHART] been 
agreed to? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is informed that it has not been. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I desire to call up 
the amendment at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 19, lines 
24 and 25, it is proposed to strike out 
“forty-five days, nor more than ninety 
days” and insert in lieu thereof “six 
months.” 

On page 23, it is proposed to strike out 
all after the word “not” in line 6 through 
line 12 and insert in lieu thereof “less 
than seven months as may be determined 
and publicly announced by the Com- 
mission, it shall negotiate with those 
submitting proposals for the purpose of 
entering into definitive contracts of 
sale.” 

On page 27, line 3, it is proposed to 
strike out “June 1, 1954” and insert in 
lieu thereof “January 31, 1955.” 

And on page 36, line 3, it is proposed 
to strike out “September 1, 1954” and 
insert in lieu thereof “May 1, 1955.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South 
Carolina, for himself and the Senator 
from Indiana. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to inquire of the sponsors of the 
amendment whether it provides that the 
period during which proposals will be 
accepted will be not less than 6 months. 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is the minimum 
period, is that correct? 

Mr. MAYBANK. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It would be possible 
for the commission, if it so desired, to 
allow more than 6 months for the period 
from initial submission of bids to the 
final receipt or acceptance of bids. It 
could take more than 6 months, is that 
correct? 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK] and the Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART], 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, there 
are certain technical amendments the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART] 
wanted to call up. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, there 
are no further technical amendments. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
thought the Senator from Indiana had 
said that he would accept my amend- 
ment identified as “7-20-53-G,” which 
grants to a resolution in either House 
of Congress disapproving the final dis- 
posal proposal the same privilege that 
is accorded under the Reorganization Act 
of 1949, namely, that they shall be voted 
upon at the request of either House 
within the stated time period. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from Illinois advise the Chair 
whether he desires to call up the amend- 
ment at this time? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I desire to call up the 
amendment, identified as I have de- 
scribed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 36, 
after line 3, it is proposed to insert the 
following new section: 


Sec 23. (a) The provisions of this section 
are enacted by the Congress: 

(1) As an exercise of the rule-making 
power of the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives, respectively, and as such they 
shall be considered as part of the rules of 
each House, respectively, but applicable only 
with respect to the procedure to be followed 
in such House in the case of resolutions (as 
defined in subsection (b)); and such rules 
shall supersede other rules only to the extent 
that they are inconsistent therewith; and 

(2) With full recognition of the constitu- 
tional right of either House to change such 
rules (so far as relating to the procedure in 
such House) at any time, in the same man- 
ner and to the same extent as in the case of 
any other rule of such House. 

(b) As used in this section, the term “res- 
olution” means only a resolution of either 
of the two Houses of Congress, the matter 
after the resolving clause of which is as fol- 
lows: “That the does not favor the 
report of the Rubber-Producing Facilities 
Disposal Commission.”, the blank therein 
being filled with the name of the resolving 
House. 

(c) A resolution shall be referred to a 
committee (and all resolutions shall be re- 
ferred to the same committee) by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate or the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, as the case may be. 

(d) (1) If the committee to which has 
been referred a resolution has not reported it 
before the expiration of 10 calendar days 
after its introduction, it shall then (but not 
before) be in order to move either to dis- 
charge the committee from further consid- 
eration of such resolution, or to discharge 
the committee from further consideration 
of any other resolution which has been re- 
ferred to the committee. 

(2) Such motion may be made only by a 
person favoring the resolution, shall be high- 
ly privileged (except that it may not be made 
after the committee has reported a resolu- 
tion), and debate thereon shall be limited to 


not to exceed 1 hour, to be equally divided 


between those favoring and those opposing 
the resolution. No amendment to such mo- 
tion shall be in order, and it shall not be in 
order to move to reconsider the vote by which 
such motion is agreed to or disagreed to. 

(3) If the motion to discharge is agreed 
to or disagreed to, such motion may not be 
renewed, nor may another motion to dis- 
charge the committee be made with respect 
to any other resolution. 
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(e) (1) Where the committee has reported, 
or has been discharged from further consid- 
eration of, a resolution, it shall at any time 
thereafter be in order (even though a pre- 
vious motion to the same effect has been 
disagreed to) to move to proceed to the con- 
sideration of such resolution. Such motion 
shall be highly privileged and shall not be 
debatable. No amendment to such motion 
shall be in order and it shall not be in order 
to move to reconsider the vote by which such 
motion is agreed to or disagreed to. 

(2) Debate on the resolution shall be lim- 
ited to not to exceed 10 hours, which shall 
be equally divided between those favoring 
and those opposing the resolution. A mo- 
tion further to limit debate shall not be de- 
batable. No amendment to, or motion to 
recommit, the resolution shall be in order, 
and it shall not be in order to move to re- 
consider the vote by which the resolution 
is agreed to or disagreed to. 

(f) (1) All motions to postpone, made 
with respect to the discharge from commit- 
tee, or the consideration of, a resolution, and 
all motions to proceed to the consideration 
of other business, shall be decided without 
debate. 

(2) All appeals from the decisions of the 
Chair relating to the application of the rules 
of the Senate or the House of Representa- 
tives, as the case may. be, to the procedure 
relating to a resolution shall be decided 
without debate. 


Mr.CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the clerk dis- 
continue the reading of the amendment, 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DOUGLAS]. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, did the 
Senator from Indiana accept the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Illi- 
nois. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
should like to call up my amendment 
identified as 7-20-53-D. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment for the 
information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 32, 
line 4, after “Sec. 17.”, it is proposed to 
insert “(a).” 

On page 33, after line 14, insert the 
following new subsection: 

(b) Of the copolymer and butyl facilities 
to be sold, no more than one shall be sold 
to any one purchaser, including any corpora- 
tion affiliated with such purchaser as a par- 
ent organization or subsidiary. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Dovctas]. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
wish I could accept this amendment be- 
cause the Senator from Illinois has of- 
fered it in the most sincere spirit; but I 
cannot accept it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Illi- 
nois. [Putting the question.] The 
“noes” seem to have i. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
for a division. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 
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Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
wish the Senator from Indiana would 
withhold his suggestion. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I withhold it. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, this 
is going to be a big issue, and I hope the 
Senator from Illinois will permit me to 
offer an amendment before we vote on 
his amendment. I have discussed this 
matter with the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I do 
not want to do anything that would be 
misunderstood. I am here to try to pro- 
tect the interests of the American people. 
I know the Senator has several more 
amendments. If the Attorney General 
under my amendment, has to pass on 
any antitrust features of the plan, I 
think we will have made a valuable con- 
tribution. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. As I understand it, 
the amendment which I offered is the 
pending question. 

Mr. MAYBANK. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It would seem to me 
that if the Senator from South Carolina 
wishes to offer an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute, he can do so. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I was going to ask 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I regret that I cannot 
agree to that, in spite of the fact that I 
have great affection for the Senator. 
While it would improve the bill, his pro- 
posal is in my opinion very much weaker 
than the situation calls for, and, in my 
judgment, mere decision by the Attorney 
General on the question would be ineffec- 
tive. I do not wish to withdraw my 
amendment. The parliamentary situa- 
tion is such that the Senator from South 
Carolina can offer his amendment. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
would not offer an amendment weaker 
than the Senator’s amendment. I have 
always offered strong amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On the 
amendment of the Senator from Illinois 
{Mr. DovcLas] a division has been re- 
quested. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names; 


Alken Green McCarran 
Anderson Griswold McClellan 
Barrett Hayden Millikin 
Beall Hendrickson Monroney 
Bennett Hennings Morse 
Bricker Hickenlooper Mundt 

oey Neely 

Butler, Md. Holland Pastore 
Byrd Humphrey Payne 
Capehart Hunt Potter 
Carlson Ives Purtell 
Case Jackson Robertson 
Cooper Jenner 
Cordon Johnson, Colo. Schoeppel 
Daniel Johnson, Tex. Smathers 
Dirksen Johnston, S. C. Smith, Maine 
Douglas Kefauver Smith, N. J. 

Knowland Sparkman 
Dworshak Kuchel Stennis 
Eastland Langer Symington 
Ellender Lennon Thye 
Ferguson Long Tobey 
Frear Magnuson Watkins 
Fulbright Malone Welker 
Gillette Mansfield Wiley 
Goldwater Martin Wiliams 
Gore Maybank Young 


_ GEORGE], 


July 21 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas], 
and a division has been requested. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I announce that 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
BRIDGES] is absent because of illness, and 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] is absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. BUTLER], the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. MCCARTHY], 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr], and 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
YounG] are necessarily absent. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. McCarty] would vote 
“nay.” ‘ 

On this vote, the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. BUTLER] is paired with the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray], 
and the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS] is paired with the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. BUTLER] and the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS] would 
each vote “nay,” and the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray] and the Sena- 
tor from Masachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] 
would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CuHAveEz], the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. HILL], the Senator from New York 
(Mr. LEHMAN], and the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CLEMENTS], the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], and the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr] are ab- 
sent on official business. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
KILGORE] is absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Vermont (Mr. FLANDERS]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Massachusetts would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Vermont would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Montana {Mr. MUR- 
RAY] is paired on this vote with the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. BUTLER]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Montana would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 31, 
nays 49, as follows: 


YEAS—31 
Anderson Humphrey Monroney 
Douglas Hunt Morse 
Dworshak Jackson Neely 
Frear Johnson, Colo. Pastore 
Fulbright Johnston, S.C. Smathers 
Gillette Kefauver Sparkman 
Gore Langer Stennis 
Green Long Symington 
Hayden Magnuson Tobey 
Hennings Mansfield 
Holland McClellan 

NAYS—49 
Aiken Bennett Butler, Md. 
Barrett Bricker- Byrd 
Beall Bush Capehart 


1953 
Carlson Hoey Potter 
Case Ives Purtell 
Cooper Jenner Robertson 
Cordon Johnson, Tex. Russell 
Daniel Knowland Schoeppel 
Dirksen Kuchel Smith, Maine 
Duff Lennon Smith, N. J. 
Eastland Malone Thye 
Ellender Martin Watkins 
Ferguson Maybank Welker 
Goldwater McCarran Wiley 
Griswold Millikin Williams 
Hendrickson Mundt 
Hickenlooper Payne 

NOT VOTING—16 
Bridges Murray 
Butler, Nebr, Kennedy Saltonstall 
Chavez Kerr Taft 
Clements Kilgore Young 
Flanders Lehman 
George McCarthy 


So the amendment offered by Mr. 
DovucGLas was rejected. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 27, line 16, 
in the committee amendment, it is pro- 
posed to delete paragraph (4) of sub- 
section 9 (a) and substitute therefor the 
following: “the statement from the At- 
torney General setting forth findings ap- 
proving the proposed disposals in ac- 
cordance with the standards set forth 
in section 3 (c) of this act.” 

On page 18, line 4, in the committee 
amendment it is proposed to delete the 
word “by” and substitute therefor, “by 
this section and.” 

On page 18, in the committee amend- 
ment it is proposed to add a new para- 
graph following line 4 to subsection 3 
(c) providing as follows: 

Before submission of its proposed disposal 
report to the Congress, as provided for in 
section 9 of this act, the Commission shall 
submit it to the Attorney General, who shall 
within a reasonable time, in no event to 
exceed 90 days, after receiving such report, 
advise the Commission whether, in his opin- 
ion, the proposed disposition will violate the 
antitrust laws. 

Nothing in this act shall impair, amend, 
or modify the antitrust laws or limit and 
prevent their application to persons who ac- 
quire property under the provisions of this 
act. As used in this section, the term “anti- 
trust laws” includes the act of July 2, 1890 
(ch, 647, 26 Stat. 209), as amended; the act 
of October 15, 1914 (ch. 323, 38 Stat. 730), 
as amended; the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act; and the act of August 27, 1894 (ch. 
349, secs. 73, 74, 28 Stat. 570), as amended. 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
hope my distinguished friend, the chair- 
man of the committee [Mr. CAPEHART], 
will accept this amendment and the 
Senate will adopt it, because it is the law 
which has been in effect with respect 
to surplus property. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, we 
have no objection to this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK]. a 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, is 
there an amendment before the Senate 
now? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Not at 
the moment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I offer my amend- 
ment designated “7-20-53-F.” 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Illinois will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 32, line 4, 
after “Sec. 17.” , it is proposed to insert 
„(a).“ 

On page 33, after line 14, it is proposed 
to insert the following new subsection: 

(b) Ot the copolymer facilities to be sold, 
not more than 6 shall be sold to the 4 largest 
producers of rubber products, including cor- 
porations affiliated with such producers as 
parent organizations or subsidiaries. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
amendment which I previously proposed 
limited any one company to the purchase 
of one copolymer or butyl plant. That 
was the maximum. That would have 
meant that four of the copolymer plants 
now operated by the Big Four and one of 
the butyl plants operated by Standard 
would have had to be sold to other pur- 
chasers. The pending amendment is not 
so thoroughgoing as the previous one. 
It provides that of the eight copolymer 
facilities now operated by the Big Four 
they shall not be permitted to purchase 
more than six. That would mean that 
two of the plants now operated by the Big 
Four would have to be disposed of to 
other companies. In brief, it would ap- 
proximately mean that, instead of the 
Big Four and a Half controlling 71 per- 
cent of the copolymer synthetic industry, 
as is likely under the bill, that percent- 
age would be reduced somewhat below 
60 percent. 

I wish we could reduce it still further, 
but the Senate, by its vote, refused to go 
along with my previous amendment, 
This amendment seems to me to be a 
most moderate provision. It would give 
greater assurances of competition. It 
would improve the prospects for small 
fabricators and consumers. I hope very 
much that it can be adopted. I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, the 
principle involved in this amendment is 
the same as that involved in the amend- 
ment upon which the Senate has just 
voted. Under the previous amendment 
the limit was to have been 1 plant. Un- 
der this amendment it would be 1%. 
The same principle is involved. 

Under the terms of the bill a Commis- 
sion is to be established. All the possible 
safeguards are to be thrown around the 
transaction. A competitive market must 
be established, and the antitrust laws 
must not be violated. Nothing must be 
done which would tend to create a 
monopoly. 

This is a matter which must be left to 
the Commission. I do not believe there 
is any Member of this body who does not 
wish to dispose of these plants. The 
administration wishes to dispose of them. 
Not a single witness appeared before our 
committee who opposed the disposition 
of the plants. 

The same principle is involved in this 
amendment as in the other amendment. 
The plan which the Commission finally 
drafts must come back to the Congress 
for approval. We have just amended 
the bill so as to make certain that dur- 
ing a 30-day period the plan will be a 
privileged matter in the Congress. 

Mr. President, I do not believe it is 
to the best interests of the bill or to the 
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best interests of what we are trying to 
do to put a limit on the purchases of 
plants. I am sincere and honest in say- 
ing that, because if I thought it would 
in any way help the situation I would 
have no objection to it, but I do not be- 
lieve we can accept the amendment. 
The House has already passed the bill 
without any such language in it. I do 
not believe it to be workable; I do not 
believe it to be practical. I say that as 
one who has had some experience in 
this kind of business. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on the 
pending amendment I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Beat in the chair). Is the request suf- 
ficiently seconded? 

The yeas and nays were not ordered, 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana will state it. 

Mr. LONG. How many Senators are 
deemed to be sufficient to second the re- 
quest for a yea-and-nay vote? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. One- 
fifth of the number of Senators voting 
on the last preceding vote, or 16. 

Mr. LONG. I believe I counted at least 
10 hands. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
were 12 hands, 

Mr. LONG. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. I believe I saw at least 10 hands. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
request sufficiently seconded? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CAPEHART. A moment ago the 
Senate voted down a similar amendment 
on one; now the Senate is about to vote 
on one and one-half. The same prin- 
ciple is involved. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, since 
the very able chairman has made his 
comment, I should like to clarify the 
purpose of the motion. There are eight 
copolymer plants now being operated 
by the Big Four. The aim of both of the 
amendments is to get a greater diffusion 
of ownership, in order to get prices down 
and to make certain that the independ- 
ent fabricators get their raw material. 
We turned down the proposal by which 
each company was to be limited to one 
plant. The proposal is now that the 
Big Four rubber companies will be lim- 
ited to purchasing a total of 6, which 
means that 2 of the 8 plants. which they 
are now operating would be sold to inde- 
pendents, and the control of the Big 
Four and a Half over copolymer produc- 
tion would be reduced from approxi- 
mately 71 percent to approximately 60 
percent. It seems to me that the amend- 
ment should appeal to every Senator 
who believes in competition. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should like to ask 
a question. What was the total net 
profit last year of these plants? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. After depreciation, 
$62 million, which, as I remember, 
amounted to approximately $40 million, 
and after payment of management fees. 
I believe I am correct in saying that 
for the years of their operation down 
to the end of 1952 the total amount 
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of management fees to the operating 
companies was approximately $127 
million, plus approximately $18 million 
more for royalties on patents. I am not 
quarreling with the management fees, 
because the job has been very well done. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Can the Senator 
from Illinois tell us the total amount of 
depreciation which has been declared 
and which has had to be paid out of 
profits? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. A total of approxi- 
mately $350 million. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Last year it was 
more than $40 million, I believe. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Approximately so. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. So if depreciation 
is not considered, there was a profit of 
approximately $100 million, was there 
not? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. I think the de- 
preciation allowance was larger than it 
should have been, but of course some 
allowance should be made for deprecia- 
tion. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. What is the total 
investment of the Government in these 
plants? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is $518,300,000. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, my 
point is that I believe the facts in con- 
nection with this matter are of great 
importance to the Senate. I have little 
doubt about the result of the vote which 
will be taken on this amendment of the 
Senator from Illinois, in view of the fact 
that his first amendment was defeated. 

However, I wonder where the demand 
for the sale of these plants comes from. 
The mail I receive does not indicate a 
public demand that these plants be dis- 
posed of pell mell. I believe the Gov- 
ernment should limit its activities in the 
enterprise field; but if the Government 
is going to limit its activities, after hav- 
ing paid for the research in the field of 
synthetic rubber, after having built the 
plants, after having pioneered in that 
field, and after having proved to private 
industry that it was willing to make the 
plants available under contracts pro- 
viding for managerial fees, it seems to 
me that the amendment of the Senator 
from Illinois is in the public interest. 

Again I point out that when there is 
concentration of ownership in the con- 
trolling groups, particularly in the case 
of the rubber industry, we may very well 
find ourselves in trouble in the days to 
come. . 

I also point out that just before the 
outbreak in Korea our Government was 
willing literally to give away certain alco- 
hol plants. Some persons may have for- 
gotten about that situation. The Gov- 
ernment had 1 or 2 alcohol plants which 
it was about ready to let private industry 
take over at a small percentage of their 
cost. However, by means of some very 
quick work on the part of Congress, it 
was possible to prevent that “deal” and 
to save those facilities, so that they could 
be used in connection with the defense 
program and in the interest of the na- 
tional security. 

If the threat of war is as evẹr present 
as the budget indicates, so that we are 
compelled to spend approximately 80 
percent of our budget dollars for defense 
purposes, I wish to know why we are 
compelled to sell to what is virtually a 
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monopoly plants and facilities which are 
so very useful to the Nation. 

I think the amendment of the Senator 
from Illinois provides fair protection to 
consumers and processors. I have lis- 
tened to the arguments made today by 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. LONG] 
and other Senators, and I do not think 
their arguments have been answered. 

The facts indicate, it seems to me, that 
the rubber industry in the United States 
is anything but highly competitive. I 
believe there is ample evidence to indi- 
cate that it is not beyond the realm of 
possibility that if we remove from the 
rubber industry the competitive factor 
that is represented by the synthetic rub- 
ber plants, we may make it possible for 
there to be collusion in connection with 
the determination of the prices to be 
paid by the public generally, with the re- 
sult that the public will be “taken for a 
ride.” I do not believe the public will 
be protected unless these amendments 
are adopted. 

We do not ask that the Government 
remain in the rubber busifess. We ask 
merely that when the Government gets 
out of that business, it do so in a way 
that will protect the public interest. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Let me also say 
that after we literally give away one of 
the most productive enterprises the Gov- 
ernment has, let no hue and cry be 
raised in the Senate about how extreme- 
ly unsuccessful the Government is when 
it engages in a business operation. I 
notice that private industry never wishes 
to take over any Government operation 
that is not making a profit. On the 
other hand, whenever private industry 
finds that a Government operation is be- 
ing conducted at a profit, private indus- 
try is anxious to operate that business, 
but is willing to pay for it only a great 
deal less than the cost of replacement. 

One of the reasons why taxes will re- 
main high and one of the reasons why 
the Government will not be able to bal- 
ance its budget is that the Government 
has proceeded to give away, at prices 
not within reason, and on unfair terms, 
some of the great facilities owned by 
the people of the United States. 

I wish to vote for a fair bill in connec- 
tion with this matter, but I will not vote 
for a proposal which offers to a handful 
of great monopolistic or at least semi- 
monopolistic enterprises in the United 
States some facilities which were dedi- 
cated to the national interest and were 
constructed by means of the use of the 
taxpayers’ money, for the benefit of the 
security of the Nation and the well-being 
of its people. I will not vote for a bill 
which, if enacted, will finally prove to 
have resulted in jeopardy to the future 
of the people of the Nation and to the 
welfare of the Nation. 

So I believe that is the issue facing us. 
Although there may not be much inter- 
est in the Nation today in regard to what 
happens to these synthetic-rubber 
plants, there may very well be consider- 
able interest in thenr a little later. 

To those who complained about the 
“tidelands giveaway,” I say this issue is 
one which everyone can understand, for 
it does not involve an argument about 
historic boundaries or about who put the 
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oil under the bottom of the ocean or who 
will take it out. 

We know that these plants were built 
by using the money of the taxpayers. 
Now the plants are about to be sold, not 
to free, competitive enterprise, but to 
five, or as the Senator from Illinois has 
said, the Big Four and a Half, who 
have a record of being able to manip- 
ulate the market price whenever they 
wish to do so. 

So, Mr. President, let the record be 
perfectly clear. After the vote is taken, 
the people will know who are their 
friends, when it comes to protecting the 
public interest. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
have been in good humor all day, and I 
have kept a smile on my face. I wish to 
continue to do so. 

It is very hard to sit here and listen to 
some of the statements which have been 
made, without answering them, because 
many of them are so far from the facts. 

Mr. President, I point out that Presi- 
dent Truman recommended the sale of 
these properties. President Eisenhower 
has also recommended that they be 
sold. Every member of the Cabinet has 
joined in that recommendation. 

The House of Representatives has 
passed the bill providing for the sale of 
these properties. Every witness before 
the committee recommended that they 
be sold, The members of the commit- 
tee who submitted the minority views 
also recommended that the plants be 
sold. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Indiana yield for a 
question, I know he wishes to be fair. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Just a moment, 
please, Mr. President. 

A moment ago the statement was made 
that a profit of $62 million was made 
from these plants. Of course, that profit 
was made because the plants did not 
pay Federal taxes. If they had paid the 
52 percent normal Federal tax, the profit 
would have been approximately $31 mil- 
lion. In other words, if private industry 
had been operating the plants and if 
the profit had been $62 million, on that 
basis the Government would have re- 
ceived, in taxes, $31 million, without any 
investment or responsibility. 

One who says this bill calls for a give- 
away program, no doubt does not de- 
liberately attempt to misrepresent, but 
I do not know what he is thinking about, 
because, as everyone knows, the bill re- 
quires that the plan be submitted to 
Congress and be approved before any 
sale can occur. 

This bill does not irvolve a giveaway 
program of any sort. 

It has been said that the plants will 
fall into the hands of a monopoly. Mr. 
President, if the Government continues 
to own the plants the plants will be 
under monopoly control, will they not? 
In that event there will be only one pro- 
ducer. Is it all right to have Govern- 
ment monopoly, but wrong to have pri- 
vate industry operate the plants? 

The bill contains no provision to the 
effect that the plants will be sold to 
the big four and one-half or the big 
five. Those phrases have simply been 
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coined by the able Senator from Illi- 
nois. 

I am as much interested as anyone 
else in seeing a private competitive sys- 
tem established in connection with the 
synthetic-rubber industry. I am as 
much interested as anyone else in see- 
ing that a fair price is paid for these 
facilities. I am just as much interested 
as anyone else in seeing that small 
business gets its share. 

I defy anyone who is interested in hav- 
iug the Federal Government get out of 
the synthetic-rubber business, to write 
a fairer or more equitable bill than the 
one now before the Senate. 

Who are those who take it upon them- 
selves to say that they, and they alone, 
are the protectors of small business? 
Certain able Senators on the other side 
of the aisle have been taking that posi- 
tion, although for a number of years 
past they have been living under an ad- 
ministration that has been promoting 
Government ownership. What is it that 
makes one man feel that he is more hon- 
est, more conscientious, and more sin- 
cere than other men? Ido not feel that 
way.. I do not take the position that I 
know everything that is to be known 
about this business. But I do say that 
the Senate committee and the authors 
of the pending bill, as well as the House 
of Representatives, have done a con- 
scientious, honest job; and I say that 
the Congress itself, in 1948 in stating its 
policy, which I read this afternoon, said 
that the synthetic rubber plants should 
be sold, and that the Federal Govern- 
ment should get out of the business. I 
have not the slightest idea, nor do Sen- 
ators on the other side have the slight- 
est idea whether the plants will be sold 
to 4% or 5 big concerns, or to whom 
they will be sold. It is purely specula- 
tion on their parts. Senators say they 
know who is going to buy the plants and 
they know the plants will fall into sinis- 
ter hands. Mr. President, Senators do 
not know any such thing. I do not know 
why we, who try to be conscientious, 
sincere, and honest, and who have at 
heart the best interests of the American 
people and of small business, as do 
others, must be continually subjected to 
this sort of thing. Why should there be 
those who say, “We know something ter- 
rible is going to happen”? 

Mr. President, there is no truth at all 
in such statements, and I do not like to 
listen to them. I have been fair, I have 
been honest; I have explained the pend- 
ing bill. Such statements as we have 
been listening to here are based upon 
mere supposition. Have we reached 
such a point that we cannot trust any- 
one? Have we reached such a point that 
we must come to the conclusion that 
everything that happens around here is 
a giveaway and is not in the interest of 
our people? Former President Truman 
recommended that we dispose of the 
plants. The Eisenhower administration 
has so recommended. Every Cabinet 
member has made the same recommen- 
dation. The Senate committee recom- 
mended it. Fifteen members of the com- 
= recommended that the plants be 
sold. 

We have accepted amendments today 
in an effort to improve the bill, and we 
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have no objection to accepting other 
amendments. But what is the use of 
creating a Commission to work out a 
disposal plan, if we are to sit here and 
say to the Commission, “You must sell 
the plants to this or that organization,” 
or “This organization can buy but 
one, and another organization can buy 
only half of one“? It will be the duty 
of the Disposal Commission to work out 
all such things, along the pattern we 
have embodied in the pending bill, which 
I hope will soon be passed. Later on, 
when a plan is submitted to the Con- 
gress, we can then take a look at it. If 
at that time we find that all the plants 
have been sold to 1 company, or that 
3 or 4 of the plants have been sold to 1 
company, we ought to*reject the plan. 
At least I would vote to reject it. But 
if we are to create a Disposal Commis- 
sion, why should we proceed to tell it 
what to do? 

I have no objection to those who wish 
to be factual, but I confess I do not like 
the idea of one man saying that in his 
estimation everyone else is all wrong, but 
he himself is always right. Neither do 
I like the idea that when a measure such 
as this happens to come before the Sen- 
ate it should be classified as a giveaway. 
There is no possible giveaway in con- 
nection with this bill. Under it there 
could not be a giveaway. Even if a give- 
away were to occur, it would be the fault 
of the Congress of the United States, be- 
cause the Congress is going to have the 
final say, and it will have the final right 
to veto as to any disposal plan which may 
be submitted. So, Mr. President, if there 
should be a giveaway, if one concern 
should get all the plants, and if the other 
things Senators suggest should actually 
happen, it will be because the Congress 
of the United States has agreed to it. 
The Congress is going to have an oppor- 
tunity to review this whole situation; and 
the time for it to do that will be when 
the disposal plan is submitted to it. We 
cannot at this time write a detailed pro- 
posal for the guidance of the Disposal 
Commission. If we are to do that, then 
why have a Disposal Commission at all? 

I hope the amendment now before 
the Senate will be defeated. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. Can a proposal to sell the 
plants be rejected merely by the action 
of one House? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Either House may 
reject it. 

Mr. CASE. It does not require action 
by both Houses. Is that correct? 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is correct; 
and on the floor of the Senate this after- 
noon we adopted certain amendments 
to make certain that during the 30-day 
period the plan submitted will be treated 
as a privileged matter, and if any Sena- 
tor or Member of the House objects to it, 
he can offer a resolution, which must be 
voted on. 

Mr. President, I apologize if I have said 
anything I should not have said, but I 
have endeavored to be honest, sincere, 
and fair, and to submit to the Senate a 
bill that will be practical and in keep- 
ing with the spirit of a free competitive 
industry. We endeavored to do a piece 
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of work and we have done it. I do not 
like to have Senators rise to say it is a 
giveaway program when it is not. It is 
anything but a giveaway program. 

I also do not like to have Senators 
assume that certain things are going to 
happen. If they should happen, then let 
us turn down the proposal when it is 
submitted to the Congress. There will 
be a 30-day period allowed to look it over 
and take action. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, like 
the Senator from Indiana, I was even 
tempered and in good humor until the 
Senator from Indiana started making 
some of the remarks he has made, which 
I confess increased my temperature 
somewhat. His concluding and some- 
what conciliatory tone reduces my tem- 
perature, however, and I think I can 
now discuss the matter quite objectively. 

Of course, I do not wish to reflect upon 
the good motives of the Senator from In- 
diana or of his associates. I do not think 
the chairman of any committee of an 
opposing political party has ever been 
more courteous to a minority member 
than has the Senator from Indiana. I 
have said over and over again that I 
think he has undergone a deep-seated 
change within the past 7 months, and 
that it would be impossible to obtain an 
abler or finer chairman of the Banking 
and Currency Committee. I have so 
stated on the floor of the Senate and also 
in the committee rooms, as well as to the 
press. In fact, I have, so to speak, laid 
it on with a shovel; and I have meant it. 

On our side, we do not think we have 
a monopoly of all virtue; not atall. But 
we do think we should include in the 
pending measure substantial safeguards 
rather than vote blank checks without 
adequate restraints to supposititious 
bodies, the composition of which we may 
not know much about. 

I desire now to suggest 1 or 2 correc- 
tions. The Senator from Indiana, un- 
intentionally, I am sure, stated that all 
15 members of the committee supported 
the disposal bill. That is not entirely 
correct. 

Mr. CAPEHART. If the Senator will 
yield, that is not what I said. I stated 
that all 15 of them had recommended 
that the plants be sold. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The five members of 
the minority recommended the very 
safeguarding amendments which the 
Senator from Illinois has proposed, and 
which the Senator from Minnesota was 
defending. So we do not stand isolated 
and alone in the matter. 

Secondly, we are not proposing that 
Government ownership be continued in 
the synthetic-rubber industry. The al- 
ternative is not either a Government 
monopoly or a private monopoly. We 
have accepted the ending of Government 
ownership, if it be on reasonable terms 
for the taxpayer, the small fabricator, 
and the consumer. But we are seeking 
to bring about a diffusion of private 
ownership when these plants are sold, so 
as to bring about more competition. At 
present there is not an absolute monop- 
oly in the rubber industry; it is not all 
controlled by one concern, but it is con- 
trolled by a few, or what the courts 
would call an oligopoly—control by a 
very few. 
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What we are trying to do is to bring 
into the picture more firms so that the 
control by a few will be lessened. We 
are merely trying to do in the case of 
rubber what was done in the case of the 
disposal of the Government’s aluminum 
plants. In that case there was a com- 
plete monopoly. Prior to the war Alcoa 
had all the production rights. As a re- 
sult of the sale of Government plants to 
others, instead of having everything in 
the hands of Alcoa, the market has been 
divided to some extent with Reynolds 
and with Kaiser; so at least a degree of 
competition has been introduced. What 
our amendments are intended to do is to 
create more competition, to assure more 
competitors, in order that the power of 
the few may be checked, in order that 
consumers may get better prices; and, 
also, Mr. President, in order to bring 
about in the United States a greater 
degree of economic democracy. 

Mr. President, I am heartily in favor 
of having more economic democracy. 
We should not have so much concentra- 
tion of control in industry as we now 
have. In the long run, it would make 
it hard for a democratic political system 
to exist if we had huge monopolies and 
control of industry by a few who domi- 
nated the economic life of the country. 
There is presented at this time an oppor- 
tunity for us to do something about it. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. After one further 
word. The testimony before the com- 
mittee indicated that the RFC expected 
an increase in price to occur after the 
sale to private parties; and one expert 
for the RFC estimated that this increase 
would be about 3 cents a pound. That 
amounts to $60 a ton. The production is 
in excess of 800,000 tons a year, which 
means $50 million. Added to the $62 mil- 
lion made last year, it comes to $112 mil- 
lion, plus a liberal allowance for man- 
agement fees, and so forth. There are 
enormous amounts of money at stake, 
even after the private companies pay 
their taxes. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Will the Senator tell 
us what plants were bought by the Big 
Four? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Thad the report here, 
but it has been taken from my desk. I 
shall be glad to supply that information 
later. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS, I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I merely want the 
Recorp to be clear, because I am not 
being critical of the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee. I made the 
statement, and I think it is substanti- 
ated—I do not believe there is any evi- 
dence to the contrary—that insofar as 
the general American public is con- 
cerned, there has been no great hue and 
ery about getting rid of synthetic rubber 
plants. The policy of disposing of Gov- 
ernment business facilities has been ac- 
cepted. My position is that whenever 
the Government disposes of large facili- 
ties in which there is vast investment of 
taxpayers’ funds, there is a loss. Asa 
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result of our experience with war assets, 
the least we can do is to incorporate 
standards and criteria which will pro- 
mote the public interest. There have 
been investigations of the disposal of war 
surplus property. ‘There have been in- 
vestigations of the disposal of alien prop- 
erty. Much of the trouble arose because 
we did not incorporate into the original 
legislation all the standards and criteria 
necessary to protect the public interest. 
It is no secret in the economic life of this 
Nation that where there is the condition 
to which the Senator has referred, 
namely, an industrial oligarchy, a few 
producers control the economy and fail 
in production and distribution. It is the 
duty and the responsibility of a Govern- 
ment which has adopted antitrust laws, 
such as the Sherman Act and the Clay- 
ton Act, and has a Federal Trade Com- 
mission and other such institutions, to 
protect competitive enterprise. It is the 
duty of the Government, when it dis- 
poses of such properties as we are now 
considering, to do everything it can to 
promote competitive economy enterprise 
insofar as that is possible. 

I am not impugning anyone’s motives 
at all. The Senator from Indiana is a 
businessman, and a very successful one, 
and he has been the champion of com- 
petitive enterprise. I think, however, 
that merely because a committee reports 
a bill it does not necessarily mean it is 
a word from God Almighty. It does not 
mean it is divine truth. Many bills have 
been reported from committees which 
later on have been found not to be in the 
public interest. I do not think a man 
comes to the Senate to bow down and 
say “Allah” every time a bill is reported. 
I have never had that much respect for 
bills which I have cosponsored, and I do 
not have such respect for this bill. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, the 
statement to which I objected was that 
it is a giveaway. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is a matter 
of degree. It depends upon whether we 
are giving away everything or just a 
part. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Senator com- 
pared it with the tidelands situation. I 
hope the plants will bring more than 
they cost, but neither the Senator nor I 
can say how much they will bring. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. Neither one of us is a prophet. 
But I will say that one of the purposes 
of history is to learn, and it is only from 
the past that one can have guidance for 
the future. In the past, when the Gov- 
ernment has disposed of assets and vast 
surpluses, the American taxpayer has re- 
ceived anything but a fair deal. As a 
matter of fact, the Government has dis- 
posed of billions of dollars worth of as- 
sets and in most instances has taken a 
terrific loss. That may have a good pur- 
pose. Iam not going to argue about the 
monetary value. But it is the privilege, 
if not the duty, of Congress to impose 
such standards as it deems wise. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The able Senator 
from North Dakota wanted to know how 
many of the Big Four companies bought 
plants. I find only one, the B. F. Good- 
rich Co. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That was the only 
end-product plant that was sold. Good- 
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rich got it for $4,187,000 when the origi- 
nal cost was $10,921,000. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The number of 
plants sold brought a total of $57 million. 
As we go down the line we find smaller 
manufacturers having purchased some 
of the facilities. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. There is no doubt 
that the only end-product plant which 
was sold, the only copolymer plant, was 
sold to a member of the Big Four. 
Three styrene plants were sold, one each 
to the Monsanto Chemical, Dow Chemi- 
cal, and Koppers companies. They are 
not exactly midgets. Another plant was 
sold to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
which is also not a midget. And still 
another to Carbide & Carbon, which 
can be similarly described. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Lion Oil Co. 
bought a plant. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Lion Oil Co. 
bought a plant that originally cost the 
relatively small figure of $2 million. And 
the Monroe Gasket Co. got one also. 
That was a little plant which originally 
cost $175,000. That was a crumb which 
the little fellow was permitted to buy. 
The Senator is proceeding on the 50-50 
basis—1 horse and 1 rabbit. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield further? 

Mr. DOUGLAS.. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. My point about 
giveaway, which apparently touched 
the quick, is that the bill lends itself to 
that possibility. I notice that there is 
not a great deal of concern that we may 
sell these plants at a concessional price. 
The record reveals that we have sold 
plants at approximately 40 cents on the 
dollar in a period of rising prices. Does 
anyone think that if the United States 
Steel Corp. could sell its facilities to- 
night, it would sell them for what it paid 
for them? Oh, no; it would want more 
money than that. 

When we talk about selling a little 
wheat to hungry people throughout the 
world, when we talk about selling some 
butter, we are not going to give that 
away at any concessional price. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that in 
order to be perfectly fair we Democrats 
should admit that the Democratic ad- 
ministration did not get as high a price 
for its plants as it should have obtained? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I may say to the 
Senator that the Democratic adminis- 
tration has no way to protect itself from 
the charge that many plants were dis- 
posed of at prices not within the public 
interest. The administration was se- 
verely criticized for it. I should think 
that once that has happened, we should 
have learned a lesson. 

I am not saying that the bill of the 
Senator from Indiana will not produce 
the results he wants. The Senator from 
Indiana has taken great pains to explain 
the provisions of the bill, and he has 
done it in good heart and in all sincerity. 
He hopes it will produce good results in 
the public interest. I happen to be on 
the side of the Senator from Illinois, who 
has studied the bill with great care. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. The reason why I want to 
enter into this debate is that I may say 
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to my good friends that the argument 
about this being a giveaway program is 
wearing pretty thin with the people. At 
the time the Korean war occurred re- 
strictions were imposed, and the small 
fabricator could not get rubber. The 
Small Business Committee conducted 
hearings on the entire question, and 
most of them were conducted by me. We 
learned that synthetic rubber plants had 
been shut down. The only reason for the 
shutdown was that the United States 
Government had entered into an agree- 
ment with the British Government that 
the synthetic plants would shut down in 
order that there would be a strong mar- 
ket in the United States for natural 
rubber. 

We went through an extensive hearing. 
We tried to reactivate synthetic rubber. 
We found in California a rubber plant 
which had been dismantled and shipped 
to another part of the country. We in- 
tercepted some of the equipment and 
got it located in the California plant. 
We kept the synthetic plants in opera- 
tion in order to obtain a rubber supply 
which would force down the price of nat- 
ural rubber. The price was forced down. 

My only reason for wishing to com- 
ment on the question now is simply that 
as soon as the war scare is over—and I 
pray God it will be over in a very, short 
time—the synthetic rubber plants will 
stand throughout the country like so 
many white elephants under Govern- 
ment control. The Government will 
have to supervise and police them. If 
equipment stands idle without supervi- 
sion and policing, depreciation in value 
is certain. The value of the plants will 
be eaten up by the cost of maintenance, 
policing, supervision, and fire protection. 

I was Governor of my State when the 
Government had some property at Sav- 
age, Minn., which it could not sell at a 
reasonable price. The Government sold 
this property for a small fraction of its 
values. 

Commonsense dictates to me that the 
rubber plants should be disposed of at 
public auction now. At the same time, 
Congress should make certain, as the 
committee has so ably recommended, 
that the plants will be under control, and 
that the Government will make certain 
that no one will purchase the properties 
at what might be called fire-sale prices, 
but that the sales will be supervised, to 
make certain that they are properly of- 
fered under a competitive bidding system. 

After that, the Government should 
watch to see what kind of bids are ob- 
tained. The creation of a Commission 
will be a safeguard. The Attorney Gen- 
eral has even been brought into the pic- 
ture so as to make certain that the 
Government will not be compelled to 
suffer a loss because some individuals put 
their heads together and determine ex- 
actly how they are going to purchase the 
properties, 

It is a mistake to think the Govern- 
ment can maintain ownership of syn- 
thetic rubber plants for an indefinite 
period, because if the Government con- 
tinues in that kind of business, the ques- 
tion might well be asked when will the 
Government take control of a steel 
plant—in order to insure fair distribu- 
tion of steel. 
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This question has almost gone beyond 
the bounds of good commonsense and 
reason, in my opinion. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, first 
I wish to commend my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Minnesota, upon his 
consistent interest in behalf of small 
business. 

Then I would make the comment that 
I know of no Senator who has suggested 
that the Government should continue to 
own the rubber plants. However, there 
are Senators who say that when the 
Government disposes of facilities, it has 
the right and, I believe, the duty, to es- 
tablish the best criteria or standards for 
their disposal, in order to protect the 
public interest. That is the position of 
the junior Senator from Illinois. 

We are not asking that the Govern- 
ment build steel plants or operate rub- 
ber plants. We are speaking from past 
experience. I sat as a member of a sub- 
committee that made investigations into 
the disposal of war assets. I observed 
how people acted in collusion to garner 
resources of the Government by paying 
low prices, and using the resources, not 
for the public interest, but for selfish 
interests. 

As a result of my observations of what 
happened in the disposal of the war as- 
sets, for which the taxpayers of the 
United States had to pay, all I suggest is 
that we profit by that experience and 
learn. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I simply wish to say to 
the able senior Senator from Minnesota 
that he had better wait until 1954 be- 
fore he passes judgment on whether the 
give-away program of this administra- 
tion is recognized by the people of the 
United States as sound. I extend to him 
an invitation to come to the State of 
Oregon and to tell the people of that 
State that the give-away program of this 
administration, in connection with the 
Hells Canyon Dam site, is a sound propo- 
sition. 

I wish to point out also to the senior 
Senator from Minnesota, as has the 
junior Senator from Minnesota, that no 
one is proposing that the synthetic rub- 
ber plants be continued in the control 
and operation of the Government. What 
we are saying is that the Government 
should obtain a fair price, and that 
standards for their disposal and use 
should be provided, so that they will not 
be allowed to fall into the hands of a 
monopoly. 

As a former member of the Committee 
on Armed Services—and there are col- 
leagues of mine from that committee 
who are on the floor tonight, who will 
share my view—I know what happened 
with regard to the surplus property 
racket in connection with the disposal 
of military property, until Congress 
stopped it. Unless standards are pro- 
vided for the disposal of Government 
property, the Government will receive 
only a few cents on the dollar of value. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Does not the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota feel that unless 
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criteria are adopted such as those pro- 
posed by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovctas] the financial capacity of the 
big four rubber companies is so great 
that small companies would not have 
financial means to compete for the pur- 
chase of the property, and it might then 
develop that the small companies would 
get none of the plants? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I have been in- 
formed, and my information will be veri- 
fied, that the financial capacity of the 
big five rubber companies is reported to 
be between 85 percent and 88 percent of 
the total investment in the rubber field. 

I stand corrected. The Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Doveras] has corrected me. 
3 understand it is in the field of rubber 

ires. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That was shown in 
a report of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. The large companies had some- 
thing more than 80 percent of the in- 
vestment in the manufacture of rubber 
tires and tubes in 1947, so they would 
be in a position, unless some restriction 
were placed in the bill, to purchase the 
Government rubber-producing plants at 
a low price, and the small companies 
would not have an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the purchase. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That has been my 
feeling. I wish to thank the Senator 
from Tennessee for his statement, 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. For what small 
measure of comfort it may be to the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Indiana, 
while I intend to vote for the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Illi- 
nois, as I voted for the last one, I feel 
that the Senator from Indiana has made 
a very sincere effort to present a good 
bill. I think the fact that the Senator is 
affording us an opportunity to vote 
again on the matter is an assurance to 
a great many Senators. Even though 
the Douglas amendment should be re- 
jected, I intend to vote for the bill. I 
think a fine effort has been made by the 
Senator from Indiana, and I wish to 
compliment him. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendment of the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovuctas]. 
On this question the yeas and nays have 
ee ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I announce that 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
BRIDGES] is absent because of illness and 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] is absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. But- 
LER], the Senator from Illinois IMr. 
Dirksen], the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Durr], the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. McCarty], the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Tarr], and the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Youne] are nec- 
essarily absent. 

On this vote the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. BUTLER] is paired with the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY] and the Senator from Wisconsin 
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(Mr. McCartHy] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER]. If 
present and yoting, the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. BUTLER] and the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. McCartHy] would 
each vote “nay,” while the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] and the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] 
would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cxavez], the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Georce], the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HILL], the Senator from New 
York [Mr. LEHMAN], and the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] are nec- 
essarily absent. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Kennedy] and the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Kerr] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
KILGORE] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. EL- 
LENDER] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. McCar- 
THY]. If present and voting, the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana would vote “yea,” and 
the Senator from Wisconsin would vote 
“nay.” 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. BUTLER]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Massachusetts would vote “yea,” and 
the Senator from Nebraska would vote 

nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 34, 
nays 45, as follows: 


YEAS—34 
Anderson Hunt Morse 
Clements Jackson Murray 
Douglas Johnson, Colo. Neely 
Dworshak Johnson, Tex. Pastore 
Johnston, S.C, Russell 

Fulbright Kefauver Smathers 

e Langer Sparkman 
Green Long Stennis 
Hayden Magnuson gton 
Hennings Mansfield Tobey 
Holland Maybank 
Humphrey Monroney 

NAYS—45 
Aiken Ferguson McClellan 
Barrett Flanders Millikin 
Beall Gillette Mundt 
Bennett Goldwater Payne 
Bricker Griswold Potter 
Bush Hendrickson Purtell 
Butler, Md. Hickenlooper Robertson 
Byrd Hoey Schoeppel 
Capehart Ives Smith, Maine 
Carlson Jenner Smith, N. J. 
Case Knowland Thye 
Cooper Kuchel Watkins 
Cordon Lennon Welker 
Daniel Malone Wiley 
Eastland Martin Wiliams 
NOT VOTING—17 
Bridges George McCarran 
Butler, Nebr. Hill McCarthy 
Chavez Kennedy Saltonstall 
Dirksen Kerr Taft 
Duff Kilgore Young 
Ellender Lehman 
So Mr. Doucras’ amendment was re- 

jected. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment designated “7-20-53-L.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Louisiana to the committee amendment 
will be stated. 
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Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with in 
order that I may proceed with the ex- 
planation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the reading of the amendment 
will be dispensed with, and the amend- 
ment will be printed in the Recor at this 
point. 

Mr. Lono’s amendment is as follows: 

On page 23, line 25, beginning with the 
word “All” to strike out through the period 
in line 4 on page 24, and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: “Any contract of sale shall 
become fully effective upon the expiration 
of the period for congressional review pro- 
vided for in section 9 of this act unless the 
Congress within such period has disapproved 
such sale.” 

On page 28, line 14, after the comma, to 
strike out through the word “period” in line 
16 and insert in lieu thereof “to the extent 
that such contracts and proposals are not 
disapproved by either House of Congress by a 
resolution within the 30-day period.” 

On page 30, line 20, after the word “dis- 
approved” to strike out “by either House of 
the Congress, as provided in this act” and 
insert in lieu thereof “in its entirety.” 

On page 30, line 23, after the word “disap- 
proved”, to strike out “by either House of the 
Congress” and insert in lieu thereof “in its 
entirety.” . 

On page 31, line 9, after the word “disap- 
proved”, to insert “in whole or in part.” 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, there is a 
proposal in the bill that after the pro- 
posed plan for sale is brought forth, the 
Congress should have the opportunity 
to disapprove of the plan if either House 
believes the plan to be unsound. Obvi- 
ously, that proposal must have been ad- 
vanced for some reason, and I assume 
the reason is that if the Congress be- 
lieves a plan to be unwise and not in 
the public interest, Congress should have 
the opportunity to disapprove that plan, 
just as we disapprove reorganization 
plans. 

There is one serious flaw in that pro- 


posal, in my judgment, and that is that, 


the Congress would not have the right, 
under the bill as it stands at the present 
time, to pinpoint the part of the plan 
we would like to throw out. My amend- 
ment would allow Congress to throw out 
the part of the plan which it wanted to 
throw out, and allow the rest of the plan 
to go through. 

It is proposed in the bill that after 
the negotiations and the bids, the Com- 
mission will bring in a recommendation 
as to who shall get the plants. The 
Commission would have substantial au- 
thority. The Commission would have 
authority in some cases to turn down the 
best bid financially and accept another 
bid. Itseems to me that when the Com- 
mission, by reason of its judgment, be- 
lieves that it is in the public interest to 
turn down the best bid, that alone 
might be a distinction which would jus- 
tify Congress in its wisdom in setting 
aside that particular sale, if Congress 
thinks it should be done, and requiring 
that the best bid be accepted. If the 
high bid is the bid most in the interest 
of the Nation in all cases, and 2 or 3 
cases involve accepting a lower bid, it is 
foolish for Congress to handcuff itself 
and be forced to turn down 26 good dis- 
posal plans in order to throw out three 
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bad ones. It makes better sense that 
we should pinpoint the ones in which 
the Government interest is not pro- 
tected, and allow all those disposal plans 
in which we think the Government in- 
terest is protected to go through. 

This procedure obviously should be re- 
quired in this case, because inasmuch as 
an antitrust amendment has been ac- 
cepted already, it is obvious that no one 
concern is going to buy all these plants. 
We have various facilities of different 
kinds throughout the country. Rather 
than being compelled to say that we 
must take the bad with the good, Con- 
gress should reserve the right to throw 
out the bad part of any plan which may 
be submitted, and to permit the part that 
is all right and in the public interest to 
go through. 

If we wish to put ourselves in a posi- 
tion where we can be for what we think 
is right and against what we think is 
wrong, we ought to accept this amend- 
ment and set aside any portion of a plan 
which we may think would be bad and 
not in the public interest, rather than 
being compelled to swallow the bad por- 
tion of a plan, if some part should be 
bad, in order to get the greater good out 
of the part which might be advantageous, 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? Š 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Suppose 26 plans were submitted, as the 
Senator suggested a few moments ago, 
and suppose that, with respect to 1 of the 
26 plans, the Attorney General should 
say, “I believe that this plan would tend 
to create a monopoly or place this con- 
cern in a monopolistic position.” Would 
we be compelled to vote against all the 
plans, or for all of them? 

Mr. LONG. That is the difficulty at 
the present time. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The Senator’s amendment would allow 
us to vote on each one. 

Mr. LONG. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. It 
would give us a chance to vote against 
something the Attorney General had 
pointed out to us as being wrong and 
likely to bring about monopolistic influ- 
ences if it were permitted to go through. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, the best 
example that occurs to the junior Sen- 
ator from Louisiana is the very logic 
that compels the committee to write a 
bill which would give the Commission 
the right to accept a lower bid, when it 
believes that perhaps it would be in the 
public interest to accept a lower bid. 
Certainly when a lower bid is accepted, 
Congress should have a right, if it is not 
in the public interest to accept it, to set 
aside such a bid, when Congress feels 
that a lower bid was accepted for no good 
reason. My amendment would give 
Congress the right to vote for the part 
that it believes in and vote against the 
part that it does not believe in. The 
plan will involve more than $500 million 
worth of Government assets being dis- 
posed of in a lump sum to different 
interests and different groups across the 
country. If we find that there are por- 
tions about the plan which we do not 
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like, we should be able to turn down 
such portions. 
Mr. MAYBANK. I should like to hear 


from the cnamtman 9 
about it. The amendment which I sub- 
mitted would make it necessary for the 
Attorney General to approve the plan. 
The Senator has brought up the question 
that if the Attorney General felt a cer- 
tain portion of the plan was not legal, 
the Congress could disapprove it. I hope 
the chairman will accept the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, of 
all the amendments that have been of- 
fered, this is probably the least desirable. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I did not hear the 
distinguished Senator. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Of all the amend- 
ments that have been offered this is 
probably the least desirable. In the 
first place I do not know who would 
buy any of the plants on the basis that 
private industry would buy five plants 
and the Government would keep 23 of 
the plants. In that way we might have 
both private industry and the Govern- 
ment in operation and competing 
against each other. 

Mr. MAYBANK. No; as I under- 
stand, the amendment only precludes 
the sale of a piece of property or a 
plant which the Attorney General says 
may tend to further monopoly. 

Mr. LONG. No. The amendment 
does not relate entirely to the problem 
the Senator has in mind. It relates to 
the ability and right of Congress to set 
aside a part of a plan. In my opinion, 
it would make it possible for Congress 
to set aside any portion of a plan it be- 
lieves should not be adopted, instead of 
forcing Congress to accept or to reject 
all of a disposal plan. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I hope the Senate 
will pass the bill. The House has al- 
ready passed a similar bill. The bill 
before the Senate creates a Disposal 
Commission. It would proceed under 
rules and regulations which are laid 
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Why did we put that provision in the 
bill? It was to make certain that we 
would have enough synthetic rubber pro- 
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all the independents and to the public. 
Otherwise we would have complete chaos 
in the industry. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, CAPEHART, I yield. 

Mr. LONG. The point I have in mind 
with respect to my amendment is that 
of course the Government should dispose 
of the plants, but Congress should have 
the right to turn down any of the plant 
disposals, that is, any one of the 29 that 
Congress does not approve of, rather 
than having to accept all or to reject 
all. Congress should not be forced to 
perhaps accept one bad plan in order to 
have 28 good disposals go into effect. 
My purpose is not to keep the Govern- 
ment in control, but to give Congress the 
right to let all the plans that are good 
go into effect. 

Mr. CAPEHART. If the plan comes 
back and we like the terms ol the sale 
on 14 out of the 28 plants, we would have 
to go ahead and sell the 14. Would the 
Senator then have the Government op- 
erate the other 14 plants? What would 
happen, and who would buy the 14 plants 
the sale of which we had approved, if 
they had to compete with the Govern- 
ment operating the other 14 plants? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I would propose that 
Congress do exactly what Congress would 
do if we turned down the whole plan, 
namely, the committee would go right 
back to work and give the Commission 
the right to dispose of the remaining 
plants. p 

Mr. CAPEHART. The independent 
rubber interests came to the committee 
and asked that we increase the capacity 
which we had originally set, which I be- 
lieve was 400,000 long tons of G. R.-S. 


down in the legislation, and under which They asked us to increase it to 500,000 
they would sell the plants. The Com-~ long tons. They said, “Do not permit 
mission would arrive at the sale price them to sell any of them unless they sell 


and all other terms. They would but- 
ton it up and bring it to Congress. We 
would have the final approval of the 
plan. 

Under the proposed amendment, when 
the plan is submitted to Congress, what 
criterion would we use as to which is 
best and which is not the best? How 
would we go about it? What would be 
the basis? Would it be on the basis of 
the plant for which the highest price 
was obtained? If it were, then we 
vons get complete monopoly under the 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not understand 
it at all. 

Mr. MAYBANK. We would have to 
take all of it under the present law, or 
reject all of it. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes; because we 
have written into the bill a provision 
under which the Commission would not 
dare to bring a proposal back to us un- 
less they sold enough to produce 500,- 
000 long tons of G. R.-S. 


sufficient of them to produce 500,000 long 
tons.” 

Some witnesses thought it ought to 
be set at 600,000 long tons. In my opin- 
ion, the amendment would create chaos. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cooper in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Indiana yield to the Senator from 
South Dakota? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. What is the total capacity 
of all the plants? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I believe it is over 
800,000 long tons of G. R.-S. ^ 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the amendment, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, it is 
a very important amendment, and I hope 
it will be accepted. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum, so no Senator will 
fail to understand what we are doing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 
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The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names; 39 ae oe 


Annen — Griswola +” McClellan © 
Millikin 


Anderson Hayden 
Barrett Hendrickson Monroney 
Beall Hennings orse 
Bennett Hickenlooper Mundt 
Bricker Hil Murray 
ush Hoey Neely 
Butier, Md. Holland Pastore 
Humphrey Payne 
Capehart Hunt Potter 
Carlson Ives Purtell 
Case Jackson Robertson 
Clements Jenner Russell 
Cooper Johnson, Colo, Schoeppel 
Cordon Johnson, Tex. Smathers 
Daniel Johnston, S. C. Smith, Maine 
Dirksen Kefauver Smith, N. J. 
Douglas Knowland Sparkman 
Dworshak Kuchel Stennis 
Eastland Langer Symington 
Ferguson Lennon Thye 
Flanders Long Tobey 
Frear Magnuson Watkins 
Fulbright Malone Welker 
Gillette Mansfield Wiley 
Goldwater Martin Williams 
Gore Maybank 
Green McCarthy 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GOLDWATER in the chair). A quorum is 


present. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, because 
some inquiry has been made about the 
amendment I have proposed, I shall 
take only a minute to explain its effect. 

The amendment simply provides that 
in connection with the provision that 
Congress shall have the right to dis- 
approve a disposal plan that involves all 
the plants, Congress shall have a right 
to pinpoint the portion of the plan it 
desires to disapprove or set aside. 

For example, approximately 29 plants 
are to be disposed of. Suppose that 
in the case of a plant submitted by 
the Commission, Congress were to de- 
cide that the Commission had made a 
proper plan for the disposal of 28 of 
the plants, but that the plan was very 
bad in its provision for the disposal of 
1 of the plants. In that case, Congress 
should have the right to provide that 
the bad part of the plan, as it applied 
to that 1 plant be removed, in the same 
way that it is proper to take 1 rotten 
apple out of a whole barrel of apples. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Louisiana 
yield to me? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Suppose the 
Attorney General should hold that 28 of 
the sales could properly be made, but 
that under the plan, 1 of the sales would 
be in violation of the antitrust laws. 
Unless the amendment is adopted, Con- 
gress either would have to accept or re- 
ject the entire plan, would it not? 

Mr. LONG. Of course that is so. As 
I have pointed out, in certain cases the 
Commission would be empowered to ac- 
cept less than the highest bid, if in the 
judgment of the Commission it would 
be in the public interest to accept a lower 
bid, 

It seems to me that Congress should 
accept its responsibility in this matter, 
by agreeing to an amendment to provide 
that desirable parts of the plan for dis- 
posal of the rubber plants could be ac- 
cepted, but that undesirable parts could 
be rejected, so that Congress could vote 
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for the good parts, but could vote against 
the bad ones, rather than to have the 
vote taken on the entire plan, including 
both the good parts and the bad parts, 

. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
plead with the Senate to reject the 
amendment. If it is agreed to, it will 
not work. No one would bid on some of 
the plants, if there were a possibility 
that the Federal Government would con- 
tinue to own, for instance, half of the 
plants and would continue to operate 
them, with private industry operating 
the other half. In that event there 
vould be chaos in the production of syn- 
thetic rubber, if less than 500,000 long 
tons of synthetic rubber were produced 
annually, 

Mr. President, Senators who endorse 
this amendment simply are not thinking 
clearly about this matter. No one would 
bid on these plants if the Government 
were to continue to compete. Further- 
more, under the amendment no one 
would know what plants would be re- 
tained by the Government. If the 
amendment were adopted and if Con- 
gress decided that the plan was satis- 
factory in the case of half of the plants, 
but was unsatisfactory and undesirable 
in the case of the other half, what would 
the Government then do? Would it con- 
tinue to operate the other half of the 
Plants? If it did not, there could not 
be sufficient production of synthetic 
rubber in the United States, and in that 
event the small-business men whom 
Senators wish to protect would not be 
able to obtain the rubber. 

So I plead with the Senate to reject 
the amendment, because Senators who 
endorse the amendment simply are not 
thinking straight on this subject. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Indiana yield to me? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I am willing to agree to 
modify the amendment so as to provide 
that the Commission shall have the right 
to submit a new plan in the case of 
plants which Congress decided were not 
properly provided for in the first plan. 

Mr. CAPEHART. But that procedure 
would require weeks or months, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Indiana yield 
to me? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Senator 
from Indiana knows, does he not, that 
not all of the plants will be sold? In 
other words, the plants which have high 
production costs will not be sold; the 
Government will retain them. The 
Senator from Indiana certainly knows 
that private firms are too smart to pur- 
chase any but the cream. There will not 
be a market, for instance, for the three 
alcohol plants which have high produc- 
tion costs. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I agree that the 
alcohol butadiene plants may not be sold. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Very well. 

Under the amendment of the Senator 
from Louisiana, if the plan calls for the 
sale of 29 plants, and the Attorney Gen- 
eral holds that two of the proposed sales 
would violate the antitrust laws, Congress 
then would be free to vote for the good 
parts of the plan, and against the bad 
parts. It would not be restricted to vot- 
ing for or against the entire plan. 
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Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, every 
independent user of rubber and every 
small-business man who testified before 
the said, in-effect, “Do not 
permit the plants to be sold unless provi- 
sion is made for the sale of a sufficient 
number of the plants to make it possible 
to have a minimum of 500,000 long tons 
of rubber produced annually.” 

Mr. President, the very persons Sena- 
tors on the other side of the aisle wish 
to protect are the ones who, if they were 
here, would testify, “Please do not adopt 
this amendment, because if you do, you 
will ruin us, since it is essential that a 
minimum of 500,000 long tons of rubber 
be produced annually.” 
` In other words, the effect of adoption 
of the amendment will be to harm the 
small-business men. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Does the 
Senator from Indiana have so little con- 
fidence in the Commission that he be- 
lieves it would submit to the Congress a 
plan which Congress would reject? Why 
is not the Senator from Indiana willing 
to have the Senate decide on the merits 
of the various parts of a plan, when it is 
submitted to Congress? Why should 
Congress have to accept all parts of the 
plan, as it would apply to all 29 of the 
plants? If the plan were bad or defi- 
cient in its application to one of the 
plants, should not Congress be able to 
reject the part of the plan applying to 
that one plant, but be able to accept the 
parts of the plan relating to the other 
28 plants? 

Mr. CAPEHART. The answer is that 
if enough of the plan is bad, the entire 
plan should be rejected, for it is essential 
that there be an annual production of a 
minimum of 500,000 long tons of G. RS. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. However, 
the Senator from Indiana does not think 
that all the plants will be sold, does he? 

Mr. CAPEHART. No; but I would not 
wish to buy one of these plants if I knew 
that Congress might reject the plan, in- 
sofar as it applied to the other 27 plants, 
with the result that in that case I would 


be competing with the Government, - 


which then would be operating the re- 
maining 27 plants. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If the Sena- 
tor from Indiana has any doubt that a 
number of persons would be willing to 
buy most of the plants, he has only to 
go to any door of this Chamber and 
make inquiry. He will find that there 
are plenty of willing purchasers. 

The Senator from Indiana knows that 
the plants with high production costs 
will remain in the hands of the Govern- 
ment. The private concerns wish to 
purchase only the cream, only the most 
desirable plants. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Only the three al- 
cohol butadiene plants, which have high 
production costs, may not be sold. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Certainly 
they will not be sold. 

The Senator from Louisiana takes the 
position, in connection with his amend- 
ment, that if the plan has one bad part, 
Congress should have the right to reject 
that part. On the other hand, the Sena- 
os from Indiana says, “No, thou shalt 
not.” 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
say that Senators who vote for the 
amendment will be voting against havy- 
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ing the plants disposed of, because they 
cannot be disposed of on such a basis. 
Furthermore, if the amendment. is 
adopted, synethie rubber production in 
the United States will be thrown into a 
chaotic condition. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr, Pres- 
ident, will the Senator from Indiana 
yield to me? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I wish 
to ask whether all the plants, other than 
the three alcohol butadiene plants, will 
be sold in a single package, or whether 
they will be sold plant by plant, on bids 
on a plant-by-plant basis. 

Mr. CAPEHART. They will be sold 
on the basis of plant-by-plant proposals; 
and the sales will be made plant by plant. 

Mr. President, personally I do not 
care. I am pleading for the users of 
synthetic rubber in the United States, 
who are the ones who made the plea 
that none of the plants be sold unless 
enough of them would be sold to make 
possible a minimum annual production 
of 500,000 long tons of rubber. The in- 
dependents and the small-business men, 
for whom Senators have been so so- 
licitous this evening—and properly so— 
are the ones who insisted that the plants 
be disposed of only on the basis that 
enough. be sold to make possible the pro- 
duction of the equivalent of 500,000 long 
tons of G. R.-S. annually. 

The bill originally called for an annual 
production of 400,000 long tons, but all 
the witnesses asked that that figure be 
increased. 

Mr. President, again I emphasize that 
the industry will be thrown into chaos if 
the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Colorado. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Do I 
correctly understand that the plan that 
is being discussed is an overall plan? 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Do I 
correctly understand, further, that one 
of the provisions of the plan is that at 
least there must be a production of 
500,000 long tons represented before any 
of the plants may be sold? 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is correct, for 
the reason that that represents the 
minimum on which they can get along 
and maintain their factories, 


Mr, JOHNSON of Colorado. I under- 
stand. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The 


amount stated in the Rubber Act is 

225,000 long tons, not 500,000. 

Pg CAPEHART. It is 500,000 long 
ns. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. But in the 
Rubber Act it is stated as being 225,000. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Those are two en- 
tirely different things. 

Mr. President, I suggest that Senators 
vote to include the provision if they 
desire to do so. It is their business. I 
am pleading with Senators to follow the 
desires of the users of rubber in the 
United States, who pleaded with us, as 
they did with the Members of the House, 
to make it certain. They said to us, 
“Please do not sell any of the plants 
unless you sell a sufficient number of 
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them so that they can produce a mini- 
mum of 500,000 tons a year.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I under- 
stand that the total production of all 29 
of the plants amounts to 800,000 long 
tons, more or less. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. At least 
it is something in that neighborhood. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. And I 
understand that there is a provision in 
the pending bill to the effect that, unless 
enough plants are sold to make possible 
a production of 500,000 long tons, there 
shall be no sale. 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. In what 
way does the Long amendment affect 
that provision? 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Long amend- 
ment affects it, in that it proposes that 
when the plan comes back to the Con- 
gress, the Congress, if it wants to, may 
say, “We will approve the sale of 14 
plants,” or “We disapprove the sale of 
14 plants,” or “We will approve the sale 
of 16 plants, but will disapprove the 
sale of 12”; or, “We might even approve 
the sale of all of them; we are not saying 
we would not.” But the Congress may 
say it approves so many and disapproves 
others, Then the Commission may pro- 
ceed to sell those of which we have ap- 
proved. The Government will then have 
to operate the others until it can find a 
buyer. My point is that nobody will bid 
on the plants, if it is felt that the Gov- 
ernment may have 10, 12, or 14 plants 
remaining with which they would have 
to compete. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Does not 
the overall provision mean that, unless 
a sufficient number of plants are sold 
to assure a production of 500,000 long 
tons, there will be no sale? 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. How can 
the Long amendment affect. the provi- 
sion? It would not repeal it, would it? 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Commission 
cannot report the sale back to the Con- 
gress unless it has entered into firm 
contracts for the production of 500,000 
long tons. Until that is done it cannot 
even bring the proposal back to the 
Congress; and it would be impossible to 
get it back to the Congress. It makes 
no difference to me, personally. I am 
merely pleading, in the interest of the 
users, meaning the small-business men, 
the small independent users who buy 
synthetic rubber for use in making rub- 
ber heels and for the thousand and one 
other uses to which rubber may be put. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. When were the 18 
plants sold to which reference was 
made? 

Mr. CAPEHART. They were sold over 
a period of years prior to 1946 or 1947. 
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Mr. LANGER. Did the Senator say 
the Government owned the other 28 
plants at that time? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes. 

Mr. LANGER. So that someone 
bought the 18 plants, even though the 
Government retained the other 28. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. CAPEHART. In the first place, 
the plants involved at this time are 
plants of a little different kind. 

Mr. LANGER. But some persons 
bought those 18 plants, did they not? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes; but they are 
an entirely different type of plant. They 
are butadiene and styrene plants. Only 
one of the plants makes an end product. 
I may say to the Senator from North 
Dakota that I do not believe that is com- 
parable to the sales we are discussing. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Indiana 
yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sena- 
tor from Indiana feels a very keen con- 
cern about the possibility that, if the 
Long amendment were adopted, of the 
29 plants which may be offered for sale, 
14 of them might not be sold. I have 
more confidence in the Commission that 
is to be created by the pending bill, and 
in the Attorney General who is to pass 
upon the disposal plans, than to think 
there is any possibility that a substantial 
number of plants offered for sale would 
be rejected. I have more confidence in 
the Senate than that. 

Let us assume that of the 29 plants, 


‘1 bad trade was made, in the opinion of 


the Senate, in the opinion of the Com- 
mission, or in the opinion of the Attorney 
General. The Senator would say we 
were powerless to do anything about it; 
that it would be necessary for us to vote 
all 29 of them up or to vote all 29 of them 
down. 

It seems to me that the Long amend- 
ment is a very reasonable approach to 
the problem. The synthetic-rubber 
plants at one time were all closed down. 
At one time they were all being whittled 
away and were being sold, until the 
Armed Services Committees of the Con- 
gress called a halt. I know of no reason 
why the Senate should be asked to ap- 
prove 25 good sales which comply with 
the antitrust. laws, and which comply 
with the policy of this administration, 
and at the same time be required to takt 
three bad eggs. I do not know why the 
Congress should be asked to forego the 
independent judgments of its Members. 

It seems to me that all the Long 
amendment proposes is to permit the 
Senate to pass on the sales, and if there 
is a bad one in the lot, to reject it. If 
all 29 are good ones—and I hope they 
would be—then we could approve them 
en bloc. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Senate 
frequently votes en bloc on certain mat- 
ters, though it always reserves the right 
to vote on them individually. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes, but what the 
Senator is completely overlooking is the 
fact that anyone who might be in a posi- 
tion to bid on the plants would not be 
interested, in view of the proposed 
amendment, knowing that the matter 
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must come back to the Congress, and 
that the Congress might reject the sale 
of half the number of plants. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. There is no 
presumption that the Congress would re- 
ject half of them, or a third of them, or 
a fourth of them. The only thing we 
are asking for is that the Congress shall 
have the right to reject any one of them 
it thinks should be rejected on the basis 
of the facts. I am wholly unable to un- 
derstand the position of the distin- 
guished chairman. The slogan seems to 
be All or nothing.“ 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Texas knows better than 
that. Why does he not want the Dis- 
posal Commission to make a good deal 
on all the plants, and submit all the con- 
tracts to the Congress? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sena- 
tor from Texas does want that done, and 
he hopes it will be done by the Commis- 
sion. But if they do not, if they make a 
good deal on 28 plants, and an extremely 
bad deal on 1, the Senate should have the 
right to say that the 1 is no good: Iam 
greatly shocked that the distinguished 
chairman does not want the Senate to 
have that right. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I will yield in a 
moment. 

It is not the Senator from Indiana who 
is objecting to it; it is not he who is 
making the plea against the amendment. 
The plea is being made by the users of 
synthetic rubber in the United States, 
who insisted and plead with us to put 
into the act a provision to the effect that, 
unless the sales were calculated to result 
in a production of 500,000 long tons, 
there should be no sale. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I remind 
the Senator that there is a capacity of 
800,000 tons. Whether it is 1 plant, 2, 
3, or 4, the Senator still would hold them 
to 500,000 long tons, whereas, under the 
statute that is on the books today, the 
only requirement is that there be a min- 
imum of 225,000 long tons. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I now yield to the 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. IVES. The Senator from New 
York would merely like to ask a question, 
in order to clear up, if possible, the dis- 
cussion, which seems to be to some small 
extent getting nowhere. 

Is it the contention of the Senator 
from Indiana that if the provision which 
is in the Long amendment is adopted 
there will be no bids for any of these 
plants 

Mr. CAPEHART. That would be my 
best judgment. One would certainly 
hesitate to bid. 

Mr. IVES. If that be true, then, by 
all means, the Long amendment should 
be rejected. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Of course it should 
be rejected. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Will either 
of the Senators give us something to 
support the rather radical conclusion 
they have reached? 

Mr. IVES. I merely raised the point: 

Mr. CAPEHART. Who would want to 
buy 3 or 4 or 5 or 6 plants if the Govern- 
ment in other plants would produce in 
competition with them? 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If we should 
go a little distance from the Senate 
Chamber now we could find plenty of 
persons who would like to get as many 
plants as they could get their hands on. 
The Government is going to keep all the 
high-cost producers, anyway, and the 
Senator from Indiana knows that. 

Mr. CAPEHART, That is not a cor- 
rect statement. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. We should 
not disapprove the good sales because 
there may be a few bad ones. 

Mr, CAPEHART. The able Senator 
from Alabama IMr. SPARKMAN] sat 
through the hearings, and he will re- 
member that the witnesses—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I sat 
through similar hearings for years. The 
point is that the Senate is going to have 
to determine whether the sales are good. 
The distinguished Senator says we must 
vote them all up or vote them all down. 
It is mry position that the Senate should 
be permitted to exercise its independent 
judgment, based upon the recommenda- 
tions made by the Commission. 

SEvERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. CAPEHART. I am perfectly will- 
ing to vote on the amendment. In my 
best judgment, if the amendment is 
agreed to, we shall have made a mistake. 
But that is for the Senate to decide. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I have lis- 
tened to the argument of the distin- 
gished Senator from Indiana, but I can- 
not see why we should be afraid of the 
judgment of the Senate. It seems to me, 
if the interest of the Government is pro- 
tected, the Senate is free to exercise its 
judgment and can approve the sale of 
all the plants or can make a choice. 
Much as I regret it, I cannot follow the 
chairman’s argument. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Senator for- 
gets that no one wants to buy 3 or 4 
plants and let the Federal Govern- 
ment be a competitor. No one will do 
that. If we sell half the plants and 
are forced to keep the other half, and 
do not operate them to supply enough 
production to furnish synthetic rubber 
to the small manufacturers, we will put 
them out of business. If every little 
user of synthetic rubber in the Nation 
were on this floor at this time and were 
permitted to speak, he would ask us to 
vote against this amendment. 

SEVERAL Senators, Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Lona]. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I announce that 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
BRI DES! is absent because of illness and 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] is absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. BUT- 
LER], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
Mr. Durr], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart], and the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. YounG] are necessarily absent. 

On this vote the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. BUTLER] is paired with the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
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NEDYI. If present and voting the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. BUTLER] would 
vote “nay,” and the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] would vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ], 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLEN- 
DER], the Senator from -Georgia [Mr. 
GEORGE], the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Leman], and the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. McCarran] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY] and the Senator from Okla- 
homa (Mr. KERR] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
KILGORE] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr, BUTLER}. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Massachusetts would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Nebraska would vote 
“nay.” 

I announce further that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. ELLENDER] would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 47, 
nays 35, as follows: 


YEAS—47 

Anderson Hennings Maybank 
Byrd Hill McClellan 
Case ‘Hoey Monroney 
Clements Holland Morse 
Cooper Humphrey Mundt 
Daniel Hunt Murray 
Douglas Jackson Neely 
Dworshak Johnson, Colo. Pastore 
Eastland Johnson, Tex. Robertson 

Johnston, S. C. Russell 
Fulbright Kefauver Smathers 
Gillette Langer Sparkman 
Gore Lennon Stennis 
Green Long Symington 
Hayden Magnuson Tobey 
Hendrickson Mansfield 

NAYS—35 

Aiken Flanders Payne 
Barrett Goldwater Potter 
Beall Griswold Purtell 
Bennett Hickenlooper Schoeppel 
Bricker Ives Smith, Maine 
Bush Jenner Smith, N. J. 
Butler, Md Knowland Thye 

Kuchel Watkins 
Carlson Malone Welker 
Cordon Martin Wiley 
Dirksen McCarthy Williams 
Ferguson Millikin 

NOT VOTING—14 

Bridges George McCarran 
Butler, Nebr, Kennedy Saltonstall 
Chavez Kerr Taft 
Duff Kilgore Young 
Ellender Lehman 


So Mr. Lonc’s amendment was agreed 


VISIT OF FORMER PRESIDENT HER- 
BERT HOOVER TO THE SENATE 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Ata belated 
moment, the Chair wishes to call the 
attention of the Senate to the fact that 
a distinguished guest is present in the 
Chamber. This is the first occasion on 
which the former President of the United 
States, Mr: Herbert Hoover, has visited 
the Senate Chamber since his term as 
President of the United States expired 
on March 4, 1933. Under the circum- 
stances, the Chair is certain Members 
of the Senate will wish to renew ac- 
quaintance with him. 
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RECESS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate stand in recess 
subject to the call of the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
9 o'clock and 5 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess, subject to the call of 
the Chair. 

The Senate reassembled at 9 o’clock 
and 11 minutes p. m., when called to 
order by the Vice President. 


SALE OF GOVERNMENT - OWNED 
RUBBER PRODUCING FACILI- 
TIES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2047) to amend the Rubber 
Act of 1948, as amended; to provide for 
the sale of Government-owned rubber- 
producing facilities, to repeal and modify 
certain of its provisions affected thereby, 
and for other purposes. 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment, which I 
ask to have stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 33, 
line 9, it is proposed to strike out “and.” 

On page 33, line 14, it is proposed to 
strike out the period and insert in lieu 
thereof “; and.” 

On page 33, between lines 14 and 15, it 
is proposed to insert a new paragraph, as 
follows: 

(8) That the disposal program be designed 
to encourage competition in the manu- 
facture of rubber products, and to further 
this end no more than 50 percent of the total 
productive capacity of all the copolymer fa- 
cilities sold under this act shall be sold to 
the four largest producers of rubber prod- 
ucts, including corporations affiliated with 


such producers as parent organizations or 
subsidiaries. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER]. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr, President, this 
is an effort to get at the problem of pre- 
venting the further creation of monopo- 
lies in the rubber business by the sale of 
these plants. It approaches the prob- 
lem in a little different way from the 
amendments offered by the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DOUGLAS]. 

The situation is that, insofar as syn- 
thetic-rubber plants are concerned, the 
Big Four or the Big Four and a Half 
have 71 percent of the capacity in the 
United States; but insofar as the over- 
all rubber manufacturing business is 
concerned, the Big Four have consider- 
ably more than 71 percent. 

According to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Report of 1947, the four largest 
producers of tires and inner tubes had 
76.7 percent. The four largest manu- 
facturers of rubber footwear had 80.7 
percent. So, Mr. President, giving them 
the addition of these plants, in case they 
should buy them, would substantially 
increase the percentage of the industry 
which would be owned by the Big Four. 
I am sure that Congress does not wish 
further to increase the concentration 
in the rubber-manufacturing industry. 


We all know that both the Democratic 
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and Republican Parties in their plat- 
forms are against monopoly. We know 
that monopoly leads to big labor unions, 
and that the two together lead to big 
Government bureaus to control them. 

This amendment simply provides that 
not more than 50 percent of the produc- 
tive capacity of these 13 plants, the 
copolymer plants, may be sold to the 
Big Four. Half may go to the Big Four 
and half may go to the others. It seems 
to me that Congress can do no less than 
to make such a provision. 

I think it might be well to examine 
for just a minute the situation in which 
the Government will be with reference 
to trying to prevent a monopoly, under 
the provision which is intended to take 
care of that problem, the provisions sub- 
mitted by the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK]. 
His amendment does help the situation 
somewhat, but I think the Government 
may want more protection than would 
be afforded under that amendment, in 
view of the recent decisions of the 
Supreme Court. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
South Carolina provides that before sub- 
mission of a proposed disposal report the 
Commission shall submit it to the At- 
torney General, who shall, within a rea- 
sonable time, advise the Commission 
whether, in his opinion, the proposed 
disposition will violate the antitrust laws. 
So it becomes important, I think, in view 
of this provision, to examine just what 
the latest Supreme Court decision is with 
respect to the antitrust laws. 

In the first place, there was a decision 
some time ago by the Supreme Court in 
the Consolidated Steel case, in which 
Consolidated Steel was trying to buy a 
subsidiary of United States Steel, which 
would have resulted in a combined ca- 
pacity of the two plants of something 
more than 28 percent of the entire in- 
dustry. The Supreme Court ruled that 
that was not in violation of the Sherman 
Antitrust Act; but I think the most spe- 
cific word we have by the Supreme Court 
as to how large an industry may become 
in connection with the nationwide vol- 
ume of business before it becomes mo- 
nopolistic, in the light of the Sherman 
Antitrust Act, is the Aluminum Co. case, 
decided a number of years ago by a spe- 
cial court because of the fact that there 
were not enough members of the Su- 
preme Court who had not disqualified 
themselves to decide the case. As Sena- 
tors will remember, the Congress set up 
a special court for the purpose of deter- 
mining that particular case. That spe- 
cial court was presided over by the dis- 
tinguished senior judge of the Second 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Justice Learned 
Hand. 

The case involved the question of 
whether or not the Aluminum Co., be- 
cause of its bigness, was in violation of 
the Sherman Act. Mr. Justice Hand 
originally held that the Aluminum Co. 
was in violation of the Sherman Act 
because it had practically all the alumi- 
num business of the Nation; but the 
court, in its opinion, said that if it had 
90 percent there would definitely be a 
violation; if it had 33% percent of the 
Nation’s business there would be no vio- 
lation of the Sherman Antitrust Act; 
and that if it had 6644 percent it might 
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or might not be in violation of the act. 
It would be a close question. 

Senators will remember that that case 
was remanded to the district judge, 
Judge Knox, I believe, of the southern 
district of New York. There it was held 
until the surplus property disposal pro- 
gram had been gone into. 

At that time Reynolds Metals and 
Kaiser Aluminum got something like 
50 percent of the Nation’s business. So 
at that time the Aluminum Co., with 
a little less than 50 percent, contended 
that it was not monopolistic under the 
Sherman Antitrust Act. The question 
was finally disposed of by a consent de- 
cree. The decision by Justice Learned 
Hand was approved by several decisions 
of the Supreme Court, so it is the law 
of the land today that a corporation 
may control as much as 6625 percent 
of the Nation’s business in any particu- 
lar line without violating the Sherman 
Act. 

Under the Sherman Act it is possible, 
I believe, for the largest of the Big Four, 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., to buy 
13 of the copolymer plants without 
reaching the percentage of capacity de- 
fined by the Supreme Court as consti- 
tuting a monopoly because of bigness; 
that is, without reaching 6634 percent. 
However, I think we all agree that it 
would be a very unhealthy condition, and 
that it would be much better for the Na- 
tion and for the industry itself if not 
more than half of the plants were ac- 
quired by the Big Four and the other half 
could be acquired by the little four, or 
by some 12 or 15 small companies, and 
in that way have competition preserved. 

It might be argued that the Maybank 
amendment not only refers to the Sher- 
man Antitrust Act but that it refers also 
to the Clayton Act, which is adminis- 
tered by the Federal Trade Commission, 
and that the Clayton Act, as amended by 
the last session of Congress, provides that 
no one corporation can acquire the capi- 
tal stock or the assets of another cor- 
poration if the result would be to create 
a monopoly or a substantial lessening of 
competition. That is paraphrasing the 
provisions of section 7 of the act. There- 
fore it could be argued that under that 
antitrust law the Firestone Co., for in- 
stance, would not be able to acquire all 
of the 13 plants. 

That is not true, Mr. President, and I 
do not believe section 7 of the Clayton 
Act would be applicable to any acquisi- 
tions under the proposed legislation, be- 
cause the language of the act itself, as it 
has been interpreted by the court, means 
that the Clayton Act refers to the pur- 
chase of stock or assets of one corpora- 
tion from another private corporation. 
That is, it does not refer to the purchase 
of capital stock or assets from the Gov- 
ernment. There has been a case which 
inferentially at least decided that point. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I am afraid 
that with this provision there must be an 
approval by the Attorney General as to 
whether it violates the anti-trust laws, 
in view of the present status of the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court, and even if 
one of the companies purchased all 13 
plants, the Attorney General could not 
hold that they violated the Sherman 
Anti-trust law, because the total capacity 
even then would not be up to 6634 per- 
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cent which a company may possibly ac- 
quire without violating the antitrust 
laws. 

Mr. President, it is a reasonable cri- 
terion for Congress to establish. Half 
of the plants could be purchased by the 
big four; the other half by all the other 
companies. 

It seems to me there is much to the 
argument that if the Government is go- 
ing to insist that monopolies be outlawed, 
and if the Government is to be scrupu- 
lous about passing laws for the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Department 
of Justice to insure that we have com- 
petition, the Government itself ought to 
set an example. It ought to set an 
example of the kind of competition we 
want. Certainly with four of the big 
companies now controlling somewhere 
between 70 and 80 percent of the entire 
rubber manufacturing business of this 
Nation, we can realize how much larger 
a percentage they would control if they 
acquired the additional plants. We 
would be running close to the danger 
point, and exceeding the danger point, 
and the Government itself would be do- 
ing it. 

I believe the Government ought to set 
an example of the demand for competi- 
tion by at least saying to the Big Four, 
“You can buy half of the plants; the 
other half must be divided up between 
all the small companies.” 

In that way we would insure compe- 
tition. That is what the amendment 
would do. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gris- 
WoLp in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KeEravver]. [Putting the question.] 

The Chair is in doubt, and will re- 
quest a division. 

On a division, the amendment was 
rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
should like to address an inquiry to the 
distinguished chairman of the commit- 
tee. The Senate has adopted the 
amendment of the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Lone]. In the form in which 
it was approved it is somewhat incon- 
sistent with the amendment which was 
earlier accepted by the chairman, deal- 
ing with the conditions of approval or 
disapproval. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Indiana if he will not con- 
sent to have his earlier amendment al- 
tered so it will be consistent with the 
amendment of the Senator from Louisi- 
ana, and thereby not defeat the pur- 
poses of the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. What is the 
amendment of the Senator from Illi- 
nois? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
have prepared such an amendment. 
The legislative counsel has checked it, 
and it is obviously in good shape. Isend 
the amendment to the desk and ask that 
it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
line 9, after the word “favor” it is pro- 
posed to insert “the sale of the facilities 
as recommended in.” 
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On page 2, line 9, after the colon, in- 
sert “(1)” and in line 12, before the 
period, insert a semicolon and the fol- 
lowing: or (2) “That the does not 
favor the sale of the as recom- 
mended in the report of the Rubber 
Producing Facilities Disposal Commis- 
sion.”, the first blank therein being filled 
with the name of the resolving House 
and the other blank being filled with a 
description of the facility or facilities 
proposed to be sold. 

On page 2, line 13, after the word “res- 
olution”, insert “with respect to a facility 
or facilities.” 

On page 2, line 14, after the word “all”, 
insert “such.” 

On page 2, line 18, after the word “res- 
olution”, insert “with respect to a facility 
or facilities.” 

On page 2, line 23, after the word “res- 
olution”, insert “with respect to such 
facility or facilities.” 

On page 3, line 2, after the word “res- 
olution”, insert “with respect to the same 
facility or facilities.” 

On page 3, line 11, after the word 
“resolution”, insert “with respect to the 
same facility or facilities.” 

On page 3, line 13, after the word 
“resolution”, insert “with respect to a 
facility or facilities.” 

On page 4, line 5, after the word 
“resolution”, insert “with respect to a 
facility or facilities.” 

On page 4, line 10, after the word 
“resolution”, insert “with respect to a 
facility or facilities.” 

Mr. CAPEHART. The amendment be- 
comes necessary as a result of the adop- 
tion of the Long amendment. If the 
plans ever come back to Congress we 
will have to pass on the individual plans. 
Therefore it becomes necessary to adopt 
the proposed amendment. I have no 
objection. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Indiana for his characteristically 
fair statement. 

Mr. CAPEHART. It is a perfecting 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk calls the attention of the Chair 
to the fact that the line numbers and 
page numbers in the amendment refer 
to the House bill. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the clerks at the 
desk may correct any technical defect in 
the amendment, so as to make the lan- 
guage correspond to language in the 
Senate bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 

Without objection, the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Illinois (Mr, 
Dovsctas] is agreed to. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment, in the nature of 
a substitute, as amended. 

The amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

Mr. CAPEHART obtained the floor. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, in view of 
the amendments which have been 
adopted, and in view of the possibility 
of having to vote on 13 different plans, 
does the distinguished chairman believe 
that 30 days would be adequate for con- 
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sideration of the plans? Would not the 
chairman of the committee consider 60 
days to be more advisable? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Does the Senator 
from Tennessee mean 60 days within 
which Congress could make a study in 
the case of each individual plant, and 
then take action? 

Mr. GORE. Yes. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I presume that 
would be better, because it might take 
even longer than 60 days if Congress is 
to go into the details regarding each of 
the plants. I would have no objection 
to such an amendment. 

Mr. GORE. Then, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may now sub- 
mit an amendment to provide that Con- 
gress shall have 60 days within which 
to adopt resolutions of disapproval, 
rather than 30 days. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GRISWOLD in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion to the unanimous-consent request 
of the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, let 
me inquire whether 60 days would be al- 
lowed in case Congress were not in ses- 
sion. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Under the bill, 
Congress must be in session, for the plan 
must come to us by January 31, 1955. 

Mr. GORE. Yes; in that way the bill 
takes care of that matter. 

Mr. President, the amendment will 
provide that 60 days, rather than 30 
days, be allowed as the period during 
which Congress may make whatever in- 
vestigation it may feel is required, and 
then may take action. 

Mr. FERGUSON. And the possibility 
that Congress might not then be in ses- 
sion would be taken care, would it? 

Mr. GORE. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Tennessee that he be allowed to 
submit his amendment at this time? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, let me say 
that the chairman of the committee 
agreed to accept an amendment provid- 
ing that the Legislative Reorganization 
Act apply in this case. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I said that person- 
ally I would have no objection to such 
an amendment. Inasmuch as the 
change has been made, so that Congress 


will have to pass upon the individual 


sales, I wish to call attention to the fact 
that there are 29 plants, and offers might 
be made by 20 different persons. Thus a 
great deal of time would be required. In 
fact, perhaps 60 days would be insuffi- 
cient. 

Mr. MAYBANK., Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, although I shall 
not object, I wish the Recorp to show 
clearly that the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act is to be applied in connection 
with this matter; and under that act, 60 
days would be available. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Tennessee that he be allowed to 
submit his amendment at this time? The 
Chair hears no objection. 

If there is no objection, the question 
now is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Tennessee, on page 28, 
in line 10, to strike out “thirty” and in- 
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sert “sixty”; and in line 2 of the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lonc], on the same page, to strike out 
“thirty” and insert “sixty.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois will state it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Am I correct in un- 
derstanding that the Senate has not yet 
voted on the question of final passage of 
the bill? 5 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
now ask unanimous consent that the 
Banking and Currency Committee be 
discharged from the further considera- 
tion of House bill 5728, and that House 
bill 5728 be considered at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
5728) to authorize the disposal of the 
Government-owned rubber-produeing 
facilities, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I now 
ask unanimous consent that House bill 
5728 be amended by striking out all after 
the enacting clause, and by inserting the 
text of Senate bill 2047, as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question now is on the engross- 
ment of the amendment and the third 
reading of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on this 
question I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Griswold McCarthy 
Anderson Hayden McClellan 
Barrett Hendrickson Millikin 
Beall Hennings Monroney 
Bennett Hickenlooper Morse 
Bricker Hill Mundt 
Bush Hoey Murray 
Butler, Md. Holland Neely 
Capehart Humphrey Pastore 
Carlson Hunt Payne 
Case Ives Potter 
Clements Jackson Purtell 
Cooper Jenner Robertson 
Cordon Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Daniel Johnson, Tex. Schoeppel 
Dirksen Johnston, S, C. Smathers 
Douglas Kefauver Smith, Maine 
Dworshak Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Eastland Kuchel Sparkman 
Ferguson Langer Stennis 
Flanders Lennon Symington 
Frear Long Thye 
Fulbright Magnuson Tobey 
Gillette Malone Watkins 
Goldwater Mansfield Welker 
Gore Martin Wiley 
Green Maybank Williams 


The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum 
is present. 

The bill having been read the third 
time, the question is, Shall it pass? 
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On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I announce that 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
BRIDGES] is absent because of illness, and 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] is absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. BUT- 
LER], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
Mr. Durr], the Senator from Ohio 
{Mr. Tart], and the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Younc] are necessarily 
absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. BUTLER] would vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
BYRD], the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. CxHavez], the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. GZORGE], the Senator from 
New York (Mr. LEHMAN], and the Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY] and the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Kerr] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
KILGORE] is absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Louisiana (Mr. EL- 
LENDER] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Leuisiana would vote “yea,” 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 
would vyote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 65, 
nays 16, as follows: 


YEAS—65 

Aiken Goldwater Millikin 
Anderson Green Mundt 
Barrett Griswold Neely 
Beall Hendrickson Pastore 
Bennett Hennings Payne 
Bricker Hickenlooper Potter 

ush Hoey Purtell 
Butler, Md. Holland Robertson 
Capehart Hunt Russell 
Carlson Ives Schoeppel 
Case Jenner Smathers 
Clements Johnson, Colo. Smith, Maine 
Cooper Johnson, Tex. Smith, N. J. 
Cordon Knowland Sparkman 
Daniel Kuchel Stennis 
Dirksen Lennon Symington 
Dworshak Long Thye 
Eastland Malone Watkins 

n Martin Welker 
Flanders Maybank Wiley 
ar McCarthy Williams 
Fulbright McClellan 
NAYS—16 
Douglas Jackson Monroney 
Gillette Johnston, S.C. Morse 
Gore Kefauver Murray 
Hayden Langer Tobey 
Hill Magnuson 
Humphrey Mansfield 
NOT VOTING—15 

Bridges Ellender Lehman 
Butler, Nebr. George McCarran 
Byrd Kennedy Saltonstall 
Chavez Kerr Taft 
Duff Kilgore Young 


So the bill (H. R. 5728) was passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, Senate bill 2047 is indefinitely 
postponed. ` 

Mr. CAPEHART subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
insist upon its amendment to House bill 
5728, request a conference thereon with 
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the House of Representatives, and that 
the Chair appoint the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Vice President appointed Mr. CAPEHART, 
Mr. Bricker, Mr. Ives, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. 
MAYBANK, Mr. ROBERTSON, and Mr. Douc- 
Las conferees on the part of the Senate. 


SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Mr, CAPEHART. Mr. President, ear- 
lier this afternoon conferees were ap- 
pointed on the Small Business Adminis- 
tration bill, House bill 5141, to create the 
Small Business Administration and to 
preserve small-business institutions and 
free, competitive enterprise. At that 
time the Senator from Arkansas IMr. 
FULBRIGHT] was appointed one of the con- 
ferees. I wish to have his name with- 
drawn as one of the conferees, and to 
have substituted the name of the Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. Sparkman]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


CREATION OF FEDERAL FARM 
CREDIT BOARD 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Senate bill 1505, Calen- 
dar No. 599. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be stated by title. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 1505) to 
increase farmer participation in owner- 
ship and control of the Federal Farm 
Credit System to make the Farm Credit 
Administration an independent estab- 
lishment of the Federal Government; to 
create a Federal Farm Credit Board; to 
abolish certain offices; to impose a fran- 
chise tax on certain farm credit institu- 
tions; and for other purposes, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Sen- 
ator from California. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded ot consider the bill, S. 
1505, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
with amendments. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Vermont 
(Mr, AIKEN], chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, designated 
the senior Senator from Kansas and the 
senior Senator from Florida [Mr. HOL- 
LAND] to pass on this measure, reported 
from the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. Iam, of course, happy to have 
been associated with the senior Senator 
from Florida in handling the bill. 

Senate bill 1505 represents a natural 
development in the cooperative agricul- 
tural credit system operated by the Farm 
Credit Administration in the Department 
of Agriculture. As farmer ownership of 
the system has increased, the demand of 
farmers for a greater voice in the man- 
agement of the system has likewise in- 
creased. Senate bill 1505 represents 
many years of work by numerous farm 
organizations, by Congress, and by others 
interested in agricultural credit. It has 
the sponsorship of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, the National Grange, 
the National Council of Farmer Cooper- 
atives, the National Advisory Committee 
of Production Credit Associations, and 
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the National Farm Loan Associations 
Advisory Committee, to mention a few. 

The principal purpose of the bill is to 
give farmer borrowers an increased voice 
in the management of the system com- 
mensurate with their increased owner- 
ship. The bill does this primarily by 
giving them a voice in the selection of a 
Federal Farm Credit Board, and by giv- 
ing them a greater voice in the selection 
of the district boards. The bill also con- 
tains a great number of detailed and in- 
tricate improvements in the manage- 
ment of the system. 

Under the bill the Administration 
would remain in the Department of Agri- 
culture, but would be subject to a Federal 
Farm Credit Board, which would ap- 
point the Governor and make all major 
policy decisions. Twelve members of the 
Board, one from each district, would be 
appointed by the President, with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate after con- 
sidering nominations from each of the 
three groups of local institutions in the 
district. These institutions are the na- 
tional farm loan associations, the pro- 
duction credit associations, and the co- 
operatives that are stockholders in, or 
subscribers to the guaranty fund of, the 
bank for cooperatives. It is contem- 
plated that the President would make his 
appointments from the nominations of 
these groups; but, in order to avoid a 
possible constitutional question, the bill 
does not require him to do so. A 13th 
member of the Board would be appointed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The farmer borrowers, through their 
local institutions, would also be given 
a greater voice in district policy deter- 
minations. District boards are com- 
prised of seven members. At present, 
1 member is elected by each of the 
3 groups of local institutions. The 
other four members are appointed by 
the Governor. The bill would provide 
for election of an additional director by 
the related group of local institutions 
whenever, roughly, the Government’s in- 
vestment represents less than a third of 
the total net assets of, respectively, the 
Federal land bank, the production credit 
associations, or the bank for coopera- 
tives, for the district. Under present 
circumstances, the bill would permit 
election of additional directors by the 
farm loan associations and the produc- 
tion credit associations in each district. 

The bill makes no provision for the re- 
tirement of Government capital, other 
than requiring the Federal Farm Credit 
Board to make recommendations de- 
signed to accomplish that purpose. The 
Federal land banks and many of the 
production-credit associations have, of 
course, already retired all their Govern- 
ment capital under provisions of exist- 
ing law. The bill does provide for pay- 
ment of some return, designated as a 
franchise tax, on the Government’s in- 
vestment. This return is to be paid only 
out of net earnings, after deductions for 
reserves and other purposes, and is not 
to exceed the amount the Government is 
required to pay on its borrowing of an 
equivalent amount, 

Mr. President, that is a short state- 
ment of the pending measure. The re- 
port, as those who have checked it will 
readily discern, is in much more detail 
and goes into various phases of the bill. 
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There has been sent to the desk of 
each Senator a comparison of the pro- 
visions of the proposed Farm Credit Act 
of 1953 with the provisions of the exist- 
ing law. The comparison may be of 
some help to those who are desirous of 
knowing the -differences between the 
present Senate bill and the legislation 
which it seeks to replace. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kansas yield? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I shall be glad to 
yield. 

Mr. CASE. Is it fair to say that one 
purpose of the reorganization proposed 
by the bill is to facilitate and encourage 
the retirement of the Government’s in- 
vestment in Federal land banks? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. The Government’s 
investment in the Federal land banks is 
already retired: I think it is a fair state- 
ment to say that it is hoped that the 
improved management provided by the 
bill will place other units in a position 
to repay the Government's investment. 

Mr. CASE. So that in that way and 
by the structure here proposed it will 
place the operation more in the hands of 
the actual owners and the farmers 
interested? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. That is correct. 
That was the position which was taken 
by almost all the major farm groups who 
appeared before the committee. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kansas yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Was there any farm 
organization that opposed the bill? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. There was one 
farm organization that opposed the bill, 
through representatives who appeared 
before the committee. That was the Na- 
tional Farmers Union. I understand 
that there was some opposition mani- 
fested by the National Federation of 
Grain Cooperatives. I think that is a 
fair statement as to those who appeared 
in opposition to the bill. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kansas yield? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. May I point out that 
the bill was revised in a great many re- 
spects after certain witnesses objected 
to the original text. How far the bill 
went in meeting their objections I do 
not know. There are on record 100 to 125 
production-credit associations and land- 
bank associations favoring the bill. Up 
until June 19, there had been 14 indi- 
viduals and concerns, I believe, who had 
registered opposition to it. Since that 
time there have been 2 or 3 more com- 
munications in opposition, and I would 
say 25 or 30 in favor of it. I cannot 
state the number exactly. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kansas yield? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. I may say that I under- 
stood that originally some of the officers 
of the Farmers Union expressed oppo- 
sition to the bill. However, since 
changes have been made which more 
clearly place control in the hands of 
farmers, I have received expressions from 
individual members of the Farmers 
Union indicating support of the bill as 
amended, 
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Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I am glad to have 
the Senator point that out, because the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry made 
mention of the fact that certain changes 
were made in the bill, and they did, Iam 


“sure, relieve some of the misgivings of 


those who had been objecting to the bill. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kansas yield? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I yield. 

Mr. FREAR. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Kansas who pays the mem- 
bers of the new Federal Board. Are they 
paid through appropriations? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I will say to the 
distinguished Senator from Delaware 
that they are paid from assessments 
against supervised institutions, 

Mr. FREAR. I notice that provision 
is made for appropriations, and I know 
the research department and perhaps 
some others will still have to be paid 
from appropriations, but to what extent 
does the execution of the purpose of the 
four branches of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration depend upon appropria- 
tions, and what percentage depend upon 
assessments? 

Mr. SCHOEFPPEL. All the expenses 
of the Farm Credit Administration are 
paid by assessments. 

Mr. FREAR. That will include the 
services of the Governor, also, will it not? 
Mr. SCHOEPPEL. That is correct. 

I read from page 8 of the report: 

Section 17 (b) authorizes the expenditure 
of funds for certain specified services and 
property, including those usually covered by 
specific authorization in appropriation bills, 
With the exception of a direct appropriation 
from the Treasury each year for the opera- 
tion of the Cooperative Research and Service 
Division (which by the bill would be taken 
out of the FCA) all the funds authorized by 
the Congress to be expended by the FCA are 
obtained from assessments against institu- 
tions supervised by the FCA. 


Mr. FREAR. May I ask the Senator 
if it is not true that the franchise tax 
on the earnings of the Federal interme- 
diate credit banks is sufficient to take 
care of the expenses? I realize that the 
franchise tax money goes into a guar- 
anty fund and then into the Treasury, 
and then appropriations are made to 
take care of certain central functions of 
the Farm Credit Administration. But, 
comparatively, is it not a fact that the 
franchise tax about equals, if it does not 
a little more than equal, the expenses of 
the administration? In other words, 
does not the franchise tax from the or- 
ganizations equal the appropriations 
made by Congress? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. They pay an as- 
sessment, but under the bill they would 
pay a franchise tax in addition. 

Mr. FREAR. Yes; but the assessment 
is to take care of certain expenses, such 
as salaries of the Governor, the Members 
of the Board, and the supervisory ex- 
penses, examinations, and so forth. But 
there are other expenses, as I under- 
stand, which are paid by appropriations 
directly. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. It is expected that 
all expenses will be covered by assess- 
ments from supervised units. The assess- 
ment would be paid into the Treasury 
and then appropriated to pay the ex- 
penses. 
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Mr. FREAR. But the revenue from 
the franchise tax on the Federal inter- 
mediate credit banks reaches the Treas- 
ury directly, I believe. Is not that cor- 
rect? 

Mr, SCHOEPPEL. It goes into the 
Treasury directly, as a return on the 
Government’s investment. 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. Then the amount 
of appropriations and the amount re- 
ceived from the franchise tax are prac- 
tically equal. If anything, there is prob- 
ably a little excess balance in the Treas- 
ury. In other words, the operation and 
administration of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, with perhaps the excep- 
tion of the research department and 
the central bank cooperatives, involve 
no expense to the taxpayers of the 
United States. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. That is what has 
been represented, and I am certain that 
is the case. There is no expense to the 
taxpayers and the bill would provide 
some return to the Government. 

Mr. FREAR. I have one further ques- 
tion. The present membership of the 
district farm credit board is made up 
of three members appointed by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture or the President, 
whichever it may be; 1 elected by each 
of the 3 units, and the seventh selected 
from among 3 proposed by the National 
Farm Loan Association for each district, 

In the pending bill, it is provided: 

(A) Whenever, as determined by the Farm 
Credit Administration, the sum of the capi- 
tal stock held by national farm loan associa- 
tions, surplus, and reserves of a Federal land 
bank shall equal or exceed 6624 percent of 
the total of the capital stock, surplus, and 
reserves of such bank— 


The Farm Credit Association, Produc- 
tion Credit Association, and Bank for 
Cooperatives representatives can then 
have 2 members on each district board 
rather than 1, 

Does that mean it will be necessary to 
wait until the total of those three, name- 
ly, the Federal land bank, the Produc- 
tion Credit Association, and the Bank 
Cooperative, each, individually, has 6624 
percent of the capital stock, or can that 
be done individually? I think now the 
national farm loan associations are to- 
tally farmer owned, In. other words, 
there is no Government capital in them. 

Will it be possible for the National 
Farm Loan Association to elect immedi- 
ately after the bill is passed 2 members 
of each district board rather than 1? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. It is my under- 
standing, and I am informed, that it will 
be possible as soon as the bill is passed 
and the law becomes operative. 

Mr. FREAR. Could the Production 
Credit Association as soon as they had 
6624 percent of the capital stock, elect 
two? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. That is the case 
now in every district. 

Mr. FREAR. I thank the able Sena- 
tor from Kansas. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
shall now defer to the distinguished 
senior Senator from Florida [Mr. Hol- 
LAND], who has joined with me in report- 
ing the measure. He may have some 
other information which he desires to 
present at this time. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Kansas. i be- 
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lieve there is nothing material I can add, 
though, perhaps, there are three small 
points which I might call to the atten- 
tion of the Senate. 

One refers to the Division of Coopera- 
tive Marketing. That would not remain 


‘Gnder the jurisdiction of the new Board 
setup, but, instead, would be transferred 
to the Department of Agriculture itself. 
That would be the only part of the agency 
which would still be a recipient of ap- 
propriations from Congress. 

So far as the national setup, the re- 
gional organizations, and the local or- 
ganizations, are concerned, they would 
all be operated upon the capital of the 
farmer. 

The second point which I think should 
be made, because I did not catch it if it 
was made by my distinguished colleague, 
the Senator from Kansas, is that there is 
provided in the bill a Farm Credit Board 
of 13 members, to be selected as has been 
described by the Senator from Kansas. 
I think the membership of the Board is 
particularly interesting, in that each of 
the 12 members must come from 1 of 
the farm credit districts of the United 
States, of which there are 12. That 
would mean distribution of representa- 
tion on the Board would be about as wide 
as possibly could be accomplished. 

The 13th member of the Board would 
be named by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, to complete and continue direct 
contacts between the Federal Govern- 
ment as a whole, the Department of 
Agriculture, and the Board. 

One of the differences between the 
House bill and the Senate bill as reported 
has to do with the 13th member. The 
House bill provided that the 13th mem- 
ber should be appointed by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, and should continue to 
function only so long as there was un- 
retired capital of the United States in the 
various organizations, or any of them; 
and that when all Federal capital had 
been retired, the 13th Board member 
would cease to function. 

It was the judgment of the Senate 
committee that there would be ample 
reason for the continuance of liaison 
and contact between the United States 
Department of Agriculture and the 
Board in its functioning after the retire- 
ment of Government capital, so the 13th 
Board member is provided on a per- 
manent basis in the measure reported 
by the Senate committee. 

There is one other respect in which 
there is a difference between the House 
bill and the Senate bill. The House bill 
provided a salary of $17,500 for the Gov- 
ernor. It was strongly recommended by 
the Department of Agriculture that the 
salary should be reduced to $15,000 be- 
cause, as was pointed out by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, others serving in 
positions of similar importance were 
drawing salaries in the neighborhood of 
$15,000, such as, for instance, the Ad- 
ministrator of the Rural Electrification 
Administration, and 1 or 2 others of 
top rank, 

In closing, I think it might be inter- 
esting to observe that the bill is the 
product of an able committee of repre- 
sentatives of various areas and various 
functioning organizations which make 
up the national, the district, and local 
systems, who have been working on the 
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program for a long time. However, they 
were not insistent or unreasonable in 
any sense upon the passage of the bill in 
the precise form in which they presented 
it, although it had been worked ed upon by 
them for a ‘a Jong tin time, hey were quite 
. — 2: 


responsive to suggestions for changes 


made by the Department of Agriculture, 
the Department of Justice, and the two 
committees. 

I must say that there has been no mat- 
ter of importance—and I think this bill 
is a matter of very great importance— 
which has been handled in the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
since I have been a member, in which 
there seemed to be such complete unity 
of opinion on the part of many repre- 
sentatives who came before the commit- 
tee, and the many from whom we heard, 
including farm organizations from liter- 
ally all over the country, and representa- 
tives of the highest type of farm life all 
over the Nation. 

If there be serious objection to the bill, 
I have heard of none. I think it is inter- 
esting to note that the bill was unani- 
mously reported by the committee. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. The distinguished Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. SCHOEPPEL] said 
that the National Farmers Union ob- 
jected. Does the Senator from Florida 
remember what the objections were, and 
whether or not the provisions to which 
they objected were corrected? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I understand that 
after the first objection had been offered, 
some units of the National Farmers 
Union withdrew their objection. I can- 
not say what the attitude of the national 
organization was, but I may say that 
compared with the very determined op- 
position or very determined advocacy 
which I have observed on the part of 
various members of that organization 
since I have been a Member of Congress, 
nothing approaching that feeling was 
noticed in this case. 

Mr. LANGER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. FREAR. Does the Senator from 
Florida recall the amount of reserves of 
the 12 Federal intermediate credit 
banks? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I believe that infor- 
mation is printed in the report. I will 
see if I can turn to it. 

Mr. FREAR. That leads me to my 
second question. Perhaps I should ask 
that question first. 

Is it proposed or intended by the bill 
that, sooner or later, the farm organiza- 
tions will own completely the Federal 
intermediate credit banks? 

Mr. HOLLAND. It is observed in the 
bill that all the capital of the Farm Loan 
Association has already been retired, All 
the Federal capital has been retired, and 
those institutions belong wholly to the 
farmers who have been their patrons 
and are now their patrons. The same 
observation applies to many of the pro- 
duction credit associations. 

Mr. FREAR. About half the produc- 
tion credit associations have retired all 
Government stock. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. There is no effort in this bill to 
force or coerce the retirement of stock 
which the parties at interest may not 
desire to retire. However, it is sought 
to recognize the fact that there has 
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that it is in the interest of democratic 
government for those who own stock—as 
they do own it exclusively in so many 
cases—to now assume more and more of 
the powers of management. 

Mr. FREAR. The Senator knows 
better than I that the Federal inter- 
mediate credit banks are totally owned 
by the Government, but the reserves 
have come from profits from the pro- 
duction credit associations and the na- 
tional farm loan associations. That 
means that they come really from the 
interest paid by farmers. Therefore, 
this reserve actually belongs to the 
farmers who have been borrowing from 
those two associations. 

Mr, HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Delaware is correct. If he will turn to 
page 26 of the record of the hearings, he 
will see interesting facts there set forth. 
In the case of the land banks and the 
national farm loan associations, which 
are combined for the purpose of this 
statement, the whole capital surplus, and 
reserves belong to the farmers, and they 
come to a total of $380,680,222. 

Mr. FREAR. That I do not quite 
understand. The Senator says all of it. 
Does that include the reserves and sur- 
plus of the Federal intermediate credit 
banks? 

Mr. HOLLAND. It is so stated in the 
record, if the Senator will refer to the 
hearings. 

Mr. FREAR. I do not have a copy 
of the hearings before me. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It is in the statement 
the Senator has before him, on page 26. 
The Senator will note that the last date 
shown in the statement is as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1951, and that the figures quoted 
represent the capital, surplus, and re- 
serves of the Federal land banks and 
national farm loan associations com- 
bined. He will note also that under the 
head of “Production Credit Associa- 
tions,” it is shown that the combined 
capital which belongs to the farmers as 
of that same date is $155,332,452, where- 
as the Government capital and surplus 
on that date in those same institutions 
was $11,370,500. 

In the case of the banks for coopera- 
tives, the Senator will see that the farm- 
er-owned surplus and reserves amounted 
to $82,615,843, whereas the Government 
capital and surplus on that same date 
was $178,500,000. So the Senator will 
see that very rapidly, even in those latter 
two groups of institutions, the farmers 
are taking over the actual equity own- 
ership of those two groups, that is, the 
production credit associations and the 
banks for cooperatives. 

Mr. FREAR. In the case of the Fed- 
eral intermediate credit banks and the 
production credit corporations, as dis- 
tinguished from the production credit 
associations, where there is no farmer 
investment whatsoever, the capital and 
surplus are totally Government capital 
and surplus, some of which is free capi- 
tal, as in the case of the production 
credit corporations, but not so with the 
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intermediate credit banks, because of the 
assessment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes. 

Mr. FREAR. I assume that a part of 
the amount is capital and a part of it is 
surplus. In my opinion the surplus 
Which Hat resulted from these two fig- 
ures belongs to the farmers, because it 
had come from profits of the national 
farm-loan associations and production- 
credit associations. I should like to see 
the owners of these total farm-credit 
associations given the opportunity to 
purchase those surpluses from the Goy- 
ernment, at no loss to the Government. 
In reality, they belong to them anyway. 
Is it contemplated in the plan called 
for by the terms of the bill that can 
be done? Is there any provision or en- 
couragement for it? 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is left to be 
worked out in the future, I will say to the 
distinguished Senator. There is no ob- 
jection to it whatsoever, though that 
has not been accomplished up to this 
time. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have listened to the 
discussion of this bill. In view of the 
fact that it came from such a distin- 
guished committee by a unanimous vote, 
I have no reason for interposing an ob- 
jection. But I am very much interested 
in certain phases of the bill. 

I notice that in sections 10, 11, 12, and 
13, the bill, which is a Senate bill, pro- 
poses to levy a tax. It is not disguised 
in any way. It is called a franchise tax. 
In view of the fact that section 7 of 
article I of the Constitution requires 
that all tax measures shall originate in 
the House of Representatives, I should 
like to have the distinguished Senator 
from Florida state what is the basis for 
believing that the bill would be consid- 
ered constitutional, inasmuch as it is a 
tax measure originating in the Senate. 
I undertake to guard the prerogatives 
of the Senate as jealously as I can; but 
if there is any one thing that is clear 
under the Constitution, it is that all tax 
bills must originate in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. This biil proposes, in four 
separate paragraphs, to impose a fran- 
chise tax. I am sure the committee 
had some sound reason for that. It may 
be based on the fact that there is exist- 
ing law on the subject, reenacted in the 
pending bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. In the first place, I 
will say to the distinguished Senator 
from “Georgia that the House bill has 
been passed, and that the Senate bill 
represents a rewriting of the House bill. 

In the second place while called a tax, 
this is nothing in the world but the pay- 
ment of interest. If the Senator will 
look at lines 23, 24, and 25, at the bottom 
of page 16 and lines 1, 2, and 3 at the top 
of page 17; he will see that the amount 
of the franchise tax, so called, shall be 
calculated at a rate not in excess of 
the computed average annual rate of 
interest on all public issues of public 
debt obligations of the United States. 
If the Senator will look at lines 16, 17, 
and 18 on page 17, he will see that it is 
levied so as not to exceed the rate of 
return on Government capital. It is the 
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interest to be paid on any remaining 
investment of the Federal Government. 

Mr. RUSSELL, If a House bill carried 
this tax provision, it would be constitu- 
tional; but I must say that I am not im- 
pressed with the argument of the Sen- 
ator from Florida, that inasmuch as the 
tax is levied for a specific purpose and 
in a specific amount, it is constitutional 
for the Senate to originate the tax. If 
I correctly understand the Constitution 
of the United States, it matters not for 
what purpose a tax may be levied, the 
amount of the tax, or the manner in 
which it is handled. There is one con- 
stitutional prohibition with respect to 
the Senate. We cannot originate a tax. 

I do not agree with the contention of 
the House that we have no right to in- 
augurate an appropriation bill, but if 
there is any one thing that is clear to me 
under the Constitution, it is the fact 
that whatever may be its purpose, or the 
manner of its imposition, or the rate of 
the tax, no tax bill can originate in the 
United States Senate. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I appreciate the re- 
marks of the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia. It may be that technically he 
is correct. I am disinclined to think so. 

Let me say that this very matter has 
been cleared with the Department of 
Justice. But even if his statement were 
strictly correct, his objection is met by 
the very practical fact that the House 
bill is waiting here, and as soon as this 
bill is completed it will be substituted 
for the text of the House bill. As a matb- 
ter of-fact, there is very little difference 
between the two bills. The distinguished 
Senator will find this same franchise tax 
provision in the House bill, with the ex- 
ception of the fact that the calculation 
of the rate is somewhat different, as 
shown by the stricken lines. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Under my conception 
of the Constitution, if there is any form 
of tax in the House bill the Senate has a 
right to elaborate upon it in any way it 
sees fit by amendment. But when it 
comes to the question of originating a 
tax, I reiterate that if there is any one 
thing clear under the Constitution it is 
the fact that we do not have the right 
to originate any kind of tax measure. 

Mr. HOLLAND. We shall certainly 
satisfy the complaint of the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia by the 
course of action which will be taken in 
the enactment of this measure. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, I believe 
if the Senator from Georgia will refer to 
the statute which created the interme- 
diate credit bank system in 1927 he will 
find that the same provision was con- 
tained in the original law and that the 
provision in the pending bill is taken 
from that part of the 1927 act, which at 
that time levied a franchise tax of 25 
percent, and that certain deductions 
were permissible with respect to the 
profits of the 12 Federal Intermediate 
Credit Banks. ‘The same statement ap- 
plies also to sections 11, 12, and 13 with 
respect to the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion and the other organizations. It is 
nothing new, I will say to the Senator 
from Georgia, and it does not originate 
in the bill. It refers to the statute of 
1927. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Delaware. At 
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any rate, the point, whatever validity 
there is to it—and there may be great 
validity to it—will be completely met by 
the course of action to be taken on the 
bill, I yield the floor. 


THE LEGISLATIVE SCHEDULE OF 
THE SENATE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I rise to 
discuss most respectfully, and without 
any personal criticism of anyone, a mat- 
ter of Senate procedure. 

It is now 10:20 o’clock. We are con- 
sidering a bill which I believe to be of 
great importance. I say good naturedly 
that I would dislike to think what the 
average grade of the Members of the 
Senate would be if we were to hand out 
some blank sheets of paper and ask a 
few simple questions about the contents 
of the bill, and rated Senators on the 
basis of their knowledge of its contents 
at 10:20 o’clock at night. 

I can fully appreciate the enthusiasm 
of the acting majority leader in seeking 
to complete a heavy schedule of legisla- 
tion in what is supposed to be the closing 
days of this session of Congress, How- 
ever, I wish to direct my attention to the 
responsibility which I believe the Sen- 
ate owes to the American people. I be- 
lieve we owe the American people the 
responsibility of passing legislation with 
adequate time to consider and study it, 
and to understand the subject on which 
we are voting. 

It is important that we keep in mind 
the fact that we have been in session a 
good many hours today. Some of my 
colleagues are not so young as others of 
us. Some of my colleagues have told me 
in the last hour that they were going 
home because they were going to protect 
themselves. 

I say it is not fair to them or to the 
people they represent to hold this body 
in session for a number of hours that 
cause some of our colleagues to feel that 
they must go home for their own health 
protection. I can stay here as long as 
anyone, as I think I have demonstrated. 
{Laughter.] 

However, I am speaking without any 
rancor, and I am simply saying most re- 
spectfully that I do not believe this is 
the way to transact the business of the 
Senate. 

I believe in fair-labor standards, too. 
It is one thing for Senators to sit here 
for these long hours, but I raise the ques- 
tion of whether it is in keeping with fair- 
labor standards to keep the Senate staff 
here for such hours, including these 
young pages. 

We already have an understanding 
that we will meet tomorrow morning at 
10 o’clock. Under that kind of schedule, 
we will have very important commit- 
tees meeting at the same time. I raise 
the question again, Is it fair to the peo- 
ple of the country to pass legislation un- 
der that kind of schedule? Why the 
rush? Why the rush? Why must we 
get away on August 1? 

With the announcement of the legis- 
Jative program containing a consider- 
able list of “must” bills, I say, most re- 
spectfully and noncritically of anyone, 
that I do not believe we can consider 
that list of legislation between now and 
August 1 and do the deliberative job 
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upon it that ought to be done and keep 
faith with our responsibilities as Sena- 
tors. 

I sincerely hope that the majority 
party will give consideration to a revision 
of its schedule, and face the fact that 
the schedule which it is trying to impose 
upon the Senate at this time is unrea- 
sonable. I have had Senators in the last 
hour say to me that they would vote to 
recess if they had a chance to do so. I 
do not know how many of them will so 
vote, but I will give them a chance to do 
so. Therefore, I move that the Senate 
stand in recess until tomorrow morning 
at 10 o’clock. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold his motion? 

Mr. MORSE. I withhold my motion. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, in 
the first place, I submit to the members 
of the Senate on both sides of the aisle 
that we have a larger attendance at this 
time than we have had in many sessions 
during the day. In the second place, the 
acting majority leader has had a num- 
ber of Senators on both sides of the aisle 
express the hope that we conclude the 
first session of this Congress on or about 
July 31 or August 1. 

The acting majority leader points out 
to the Senate that we are making good 
progress on the bill. It is not my inten- 
tion to take up any other legislation to- 
night, after we have completed the con- 
sideration of the pending bill. 

I was planning, as acting majority 
leader, and in keeping with the preroga- 
tive normally allowed the majority 
leader, regardless of which party is in 
the majority, to make the motion to re- 
cess, and I was planning to make the 
motion to recess until 10 o’clock pur- 
suant to the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment previously entered into. 

I say to the Senator from Oregon, and 
the other Members of the Senate, I be- 
lieve with cooperation on both sides 
of the aisle, and without all night ses- 
sions or running until too late an hour 
in the evening, we will be able to com- 
plete the legislative program. But it 
will take the cooperation of the mem- 
bership. 

Those who have served in this body 
recognize the fact that on many occa- 
sions during sessions of the Senate, as 
I pointed out, there are not so many 
Senators on the floor as there are now, 
or perhaps even a tenth of the mem- 
bership that is present tonight and lis- 
tening to the debate and participating in 
it and giving the benefit of their views. 

We have had a very fine session to- 
night. We have accomplished a great 
deal of business. The Members of the 
Senate are interested in being here and 
listening to the arguments. We adopted 
A Rate of amendments to the prior 

l. 

I say most respectfully that if we are 
permitted to continue in session we will 
complete consideration of the bill and 
then recess until tomorrow. 

I hope by convening at 10 o'clock in 
the morning tomorrow we will be able 
to finish consideration of the armed 
Services appropriation bill without a 
night session. It is not my intention to 
take up any additional legislation tomor- 
row. I hope it may not be necessary to 
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meet in an evening session tomorrow. 
That will depend on the progress we 
make with the appropriation bill. 

Of course the Senate -has it entirely 
within its prerogative—because the act- 
ing majority is only 1 Member out of 
96 Members—to adopt the motion made 
by the Member of the Independent Party 
and take the leadership of the Senate, 
with respect to its legislative schedule, 
away from the acting majority leader. 
I did want to lay out the program. I 
recognize the fact that there is hardship 
involved. The Senate has worked hard. 
I have never seen a group of men in 
any activity in which I have ever engaged 
who have been more devoted to the 
public service than both sides of the aisle 
in the Senate. 

I hope the Senate, in its judgment, will 
support the acting majority leader in the 
program he has outlined. I do not be- 
lieve it is an unreasonable one. I ap- 
preciate the courtesy of the Senator 
from Oregon in extending me the right 
to make the statement, because the mo- 
tion, once it is made, is not debatable. 
I hope the motion of the Senator from 
Oregon will be defeated, and I hope the 
Senate will support the program which 
the acting majority leader has outlined. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, most re- 
spectfully I say to the Senator from 
California, in a warm and friendly spirit, 
in reply to the argument he has made, 
in the first place I do not believe it is 
reasonable or right that, merely because 
a group of Senators from both sides of 
the aisle come to the acting majority 
leader and express the hope that the 
Senate will adjourn by August 1, that 
the other Members of the Senate should 
thereby be punished by the kind of long 
schedule that has been in effect for some 
time past, and apparently is contem- 
plated for the future as well, because I 
do not believe we can escape the conclu- 
sion that a schedule such as we have 
been following, and which is apparently 
proposed to be followed until August 1, 
is a schedule that some Members of this 
body can keep up with. They will tell 
us so privately. Certainly there is a 
large attendance of Senators tonight, 
but there are also some Senators who are 
absent. Some of them are absent be- 
cause, as they will tell us, they cannot 
keep such long hours. I say it is not fair 
to them or to the States they represent 
to have the Senate remain in session 
such long hours. 

I wish to assure the acting majority 
leader that the representative of the 
Independent Party has no intention at 
all of following a course of action which 
will seek to take the leadership from the 
acting majority leader. I have no de- 
lusions on that score, Mr. President. But 
as a Member of the Senate, I have a par- 
liamentary right, as does every other 
Member of the Senate, when he feels the 
time has come for the Senate to take a 
recess, to offer such a suggestion. 

If we continue in the way we have been 
proceeding, the business of the Senate 
will not be expedited. I have seen this 
problem arise on previous sessions. I 
have recognized that when there is such 
pressure, irritations develop, tempers. 
grow short, and instead of expediting the 
business of the Senate, the Senate is 
done injury. 
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I maintain that if we begin with a reg- 
ular schedule, with the sessions to begin 
perhaps at 10 or 11 o’clock in the morn- 
ings, and to continue until a reasonable 
hour in the afternoons, the people’s 
business will be transacted in an effl- 
cent manner, although that never will be 
done under a schedule similar to the one 
we have followed today. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield to me? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr, ANDERSON. Does the Senator 
from Oregon think that 14 hours in ses- 
sion constitutes a reasonably long day? 
Of course, in addition to that, Senators 
have to try to read the newspapers be- 
fore they come to the Senate Chamber, 
and also have to transact a considerable 
amount of office work, It is also neces- 
sary for committee meetings to be held 
before the Senate session begins, and 
also for conferences and other meetings 
to be held prior to the beginning of the 
Senate session. In addition, it fre- 
quently is necessary for committee 
meetings to be held during the day, while 
the Senate is in session; and from time 
to time there have to be conferences on 
various matters, 

In such circumstances, I find myself, 
with not the most robust health in the 
world, faced with the necessity of being 
in attendance at a 14-hour session today, 
and then faced with the necessity of at- 
tending committee meetings tomorrow 
morning, if the Senate agrees to permit 
committees to meet during the session of 
the Senate tomorrow, which is to begin 
at 10 a. m. 

Regardless of whether the Senator 
from Oregon is attempting to take over 
the leadership, I think he is making a 
sound suggestion in the interest of pro- 
tecting the health of the Members of the 
Senate. I wonder how many times dis- 
tinguished Members of the Senate, such 
as the late Senator Willis Smith, will 
drop dead because their endurance has 
been exceeded. Mr. President, Congress 
appropriates funds for the study of heart 
disease, but an appropriation or study is 
not required in order for us to realize 
that dangerous heart conditions are de- 
veloped in the course of such long ses- 
sions. Certainly the majority leader, in 
his consideration of others, might take 
into consideration the fact that there are 
Members of the Senate who should not 
be on the floor for 14 hours. So I hope 
that situation will be considered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I repeat 
that in making the motion I seek only 
to exercise my individual right as a Sen- 
ator. I know that such a motion is in 
order from the standpoint of parlia- 
mentary procedure. I think it is per- 
fectly proper for a Member of the Senate 
to ask for the judgment of the Senate 
on the simple question of whether the 
Senate has worked long enough for 
1 day, particularly when we are not in 
the position of having to pay—as would 
be required in the case of industry— 
double pay to the staff for working such 
unusually long hours. In the course of 
my service on the War Labor Board, I 
handed down more than one decision 
requiring that time and one-half be paid 
for work in excess of 8 hours, or that 
double time be paid for work in excess 
of 12 hours. 
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I desire to have the acting majority 
leader assured that he will have my co- 
operation in connection with any pro- 
cedure that is reasonable for the Sen- 
ate; but I make clear, as one of the mo- 
tives behind my motion, that I think so 
long a session is unfair, in terms of the 
health of some of our colleagues. 

Of course, I think so long a session is 
also unfair to the interests of the peo- 
ple, because at so late an hour as this 
proper consideration cannot be given to 
various legislative matters which we must 
consider. 

Mr. President, I now move that the 
Senate stand in recess until tomorrow 
morning, at 10 o’clock. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Oregon. [Putting the 
question.] 

The motion was rejected. 


CREATION OF FEDERAL FARM 
CREDIT BOARD 


The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill (S. 1505) to increase farmer par- 
ticipation in ownership and control of 
the Federal Farm Credit System to make 
the Farm Credit Administration an in- 
dependent establishment of the Federal 
Government; to create a Federal Farm 
Credit Board; to abolish certain offices; 
to impose a franchise tax on certain 
farm credit institutions; and for other 
purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will proceed to state the amendments of 
the committee, 

The amendments of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry were, on page 
2. line 12, after the word declared“, to 
strike out policy“ and insert policy. 
including, but not limited to, means of 
increasing borrower participation in 
ownership of the Federal Farm Credit 
System to the end that the investment of 
the United States in the Federal inter- 
mediate credit banks, production-credit 
corporations, Central Bank for Coopera- 
tives, and regional banks for coopera- 
tives may be retired’; on page 3, line 10, 
after the words “of the”, to strike out 
“Senate, upon” and insert “Senate”; in 
line 11, after the amendment just above 
stated, to insert “In making appoint- 
ments to the Board the President shall 
shave due regard to a fair representation 
of the public interest, the welfare of all 
farmers and the various types of coop- 
erative agricultural credit interests; shall 
give special consideration to persons who 
are experienced in cooperative agricul- 
tural credit; and shall, before making 
such appointments, receive and con- 
sider”; on page 4, line 17, after the word 
“made”, to strike out “upon like nomina- 
tions and in like manner” and insert 
“after receiving and considering nomi- 
nations made in like manner”; on page 5, 
line 4, after the word “be”, to strike out 
“appointed for” and insert “appointed, 
or is appointed to fill”; on page 9, line 1, 
after the word “Credit”, to strike out 
“Administration” and insert “Adminis- 
tration: Provided, however, That pend- 
ing retirement of Government capital in 
institutions supervised by the Farm 
Credit Administration, the appointment 
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of the Governor shall be subject to the 
approval of the President; and during 
such period the President shall have 
power to require the removal of the Gov- 
ernor”; in line 10, after the word ex- 
ceed”, to strike out “$20,000” and insert 
“$15,000”; in line 21, after the word 
“Credit”, to strike out “Administration” 
and insert “Administration, subject to 
the provisions of the Classification Act 
as amended”; on page 10, line 12, after 
the word “vacant”, to strike out: 

Provided, That if as of that date the Board 
for any reason has not entered upon the dis- 
charge of its duties the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture shall designate an assistant to the Secre- 
tary to serve as Acting Governor of the Farm 
Credit Administration and such Acting Gov- 
ernor shall exercise and perform all func- 
tions, powers, and duties vested by this Act 
in the Farm Credit Administration until his 
services are terminated by the Board. 


And insert: 

Provided, That if as of that date a Gover- 
nor has not been appointed, and qualified, 
under this Act, the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall designate an assistant to the Secretary 
to serve as Acting Governor of the Farm 
Credit Administration and such Acting Gov- 
ernor shall exercise and perform all func- 
tions, powers, and duties vested in the Farm 
Credit Administration until the appointment 
and qualification of a Governor as in this 
act provided. The Acting Governor shall be 
subject to the powers of the Board when the 
Board has been appointed and qualified, 


On page 11, line 8, after the word 
out“, to strike out (2) to exercise ade- 
quate budgetary control over the Farm 
Credit Administration; (3)” and insert 
“(2)”; in line 12, after the word “Admin- 
istration”, to strike out ‘(4)” and insert 
“(3)”;-im line 15, after the word “and”, 
to strike out “(5)” and insert “(4)”; on 
page 15, line 5, after the word “the”, to 
Strike out “Agricultural Research Ad- 
ministration in the Department of 
Agriculture, as a bureau of such agency” 
and insert “jurisdiction and control of 
the Secretary of Agriculture“; on page 
16, line 4, after the word “said”, to strike 
out “Division in said Department” and 
insert Division.“; in line 18, after the 
word “capital”, to strike out “equal to 
the average net interest cost of financing 
direct obligations of the United States 
during the fiscal year of the United 
States ending next before such tax is due 
(such rate to be determined by the Farm 
Credit Administration upon the basis of 
data obtainable from the Secretary of 
the Treasury)” and insert “calculated at 
a rate equal to the computed average an- 
nual rate of interest on all public issues 
of public debt obligations of the United 
States issued during the fiscal year end- 
ing next before such tax is due, as certi- 
fied to the Farm Credit Administration 
by the Secretary of the Treasury”; on 
page 18, line 11, after the word “capital”, 
to strike out “equal to the average net 
interest cost of financing direct obliga- 
tions of the United States during the 
fiscal year of the United States ending 
next before such tax is due (such rate to 
be determined by the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration upon the basis of data ob- 
tainable from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury)” and insert “calculated at a rate 
equal to the computed average annual 
rate of interest on all public issues of 
public debt obligations of the United 
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States issued during the fiscal year end- 
ing next before such tax is due, as certi- 
fied to the Farm Credit Administration 
by the Secretary of the Treasury”; on 
page 20, line 17, after the word “Board”, 
to insert: “No person shall be eligible to 
appointment or election to membership 
on said Board if such person has within 
1 year next preceding the commence- 
ment of the term been a salaried officer 
or employee of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration, or a salaried officer or em- 
ployee of any corporation or association 
operating under the supervision of the 
Farm Credit Administration”; on page 
21, line 14, after the word “of”, to strike 
out “this act” and insert “the Farm 
Credit Act of 1953”; on page 26, line 12, 
after the word “office”, to strike out ex- 
pire” ” and insert “expire.”; after line 
12, to insert: 

(8) In any district which includes more 
than one State no person shall be eligible 
to be elected by any group if he is a resident 
of the same State as the other member 
elected by such group and then serving. If 
two directors are to be elected at the same 
election in any such district by any group, 
the election of the director to be elected by 
such group under section 5 (b) shall be first 
determined, and the person receiving the 
most votes for election under section 5 (d) 
(2) wno is not a resident of the same State 
as the director elected under section 5 (b) 
shall be declared elected. 


On page 28, line 14, after the word 
„this“, to strike out act“ and insert 
“act: Provided, That the cost of exam- 
inations and of administrative supervi- 
sion of the Farm Credit Administration 
shall continue to be supported by assess- 
ments against institutions supervised by 
the Farm Credit Administration as pro- 
vided in the Department of Agriculture 
Organic Act of 1944.“; in line 21 after 
the word “therefor”, to insert “and sub- 
ject to provisions of law generally ap- 
plicable to Government agencies“; and 
on page 29, line 8, after the word “effect”, 
to strike out “ninety” and insert “one 
hundred and twenty.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That com- 
pletes the committee amendments. 

The bill as amended is as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.— s 


TITLE 


SECTION 1. This act may be cited as the 
“Farm Credit Act of 1953.” 


DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Sec, 2. It is declared to be the policy of the 
Congress to encourage and facilitate in- 
creased borrower participation in the man- 
agement, control, and ultimate ownership of 
the permanent system of agricultural credit 
made available through institutions operat- 
ing under the supervision of the Farm Credit 
Administration, and the provisions of this 
act shall be construed in keeping with this 
policy. The Federal Farm Credit Board 
hereinafter provided for shall within one 
year after appointment make recommenda- 
tions to the Congress of means, supplemental 
to those provided by this act, of carrying 
into effect such declared policy, including, 
but not limited to, means of increasing bor- 
rower participation in ownership of the Fed- 
eral Farm Credit System to the end that the 
investment of the United States in the Fed- 
eral intermediate credit banks, production 
credit corporations, Central Bank for Cooper- 
atives, and regional banks for cooperatives 
may be retired. 


1953 


FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 3. The Farm Credit Administration 
shall be in the Department of Agriculture. 
The Secretary of Agriculture shall report to 
the President with respect to the operations 
and functions of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration. The Federal Farm Credit Board, 
hereinafter provided for, shall have direction, 
supervision, and control of the Farm Credit 
Administration and of its operations and 
functions, as in this act provided. 


FEDERAL FARM CREDIT BOARD 


Sec. 4. (a) There shall be established in 
the Farm Credit Administration, a Federal 
Farm Credit Board (hereinafter referred to 
as the Board“). Said Board shall consist 
of 13 members. Twelve of the members, 1 
from each of the farm credit districts of the 
United States, shall be known as appointed 
members and shall be appointed by the Pres- 
ident with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. In making appointments to the 
Board the President shall have due regard 
to a fair representation of the public interest, 
the welfare of all farmers, and the various 
types of cooperative agricultural credit in- 
terests; shall give special consideration to 
persons who are experienced in cooperative 
agricultural credit; and shall, before making 
such appointments, receive and consider 
nominations made as follows: The national 
farm loan associations in the district shall 
designate 1 nominee, the production credit 
associations in the district shall designate 
1 nominee, and the cooperatives which are 
stockholders or subscribers to the guaranty 
fund of the bank for cooperatives of the 
district shall designate 1 nominee, in ac- 
cordance with the procedure prescribed in 
sections 5 (e) and 5 (f) of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1987 for the nomination and election 
of members of a district farm credit board, 
except that only the 2 persons receiving 
the highest number of votes shall be in- 
cluded in the list of nominees prepared as 
a result of the voting under the procedure 
prescribed in said section 5 (e) provided 
that the names of all those who are tied for 
second place as a result of said voting shall 
be included in the list; and in case of a tie 
in the voting under the procedure prescribed 
in said section 5 (f) the procedure pre- 
scribed therein shall be followed again until 
the tie is broken; and provided that if the 
same person would otherwise be on the list 
of nominees of more than one of said groups 
as a result of the voting under said section 
5 (e) he may choose the one list on which 
his name shall appear, and otherwise his 
mame shall appear only on the list of the 
two highest nominees of the group which 
gave him the highest percentage of its votes. 
Subsequent appointments shall be made 
after receiving and considering nominations 
made in like manner. 

(b) Each appointed member of said Board 
shall be a citizen of the United States and 
shall have been a resident of the farm credit 
district from which appointed for not less 
than 10 years next preceding his appoint- 
ment, and the removal of residence from 
the district during his tenure shall operate 
as a termination of his membership on said 
Board. No appointed member of said Board 
shall be eligible to serve for more than one 
full term of 6 years, and, in addition, a term 
of less than 6 years if he is one of the first 
members to be appointed, or is appointed to 
fii the unexpired portion of one term ex- 
piring before his appointment to a full term. 
No person shall be eligible for nomination 
or appointment,to membership as an ap- 
pointed member of said Board if such per- 
son has within 1 year next preceding the 
commencement of the term been a salaried 
officer or employee of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, or a salaried officer or employee 
of any corporation operating under the su- 
pervision of the Farm Credit Administration. 
Any person who is a member of the district 
farm credit board when appointed as a mem- 
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ber of the Federal Farm Credit Board shall 
resign as a member of the district board be- 
fore assuming his duties as a member of the 
Federal Farm Credit Board. No person who 
becomes an appointed member of said Board 
shall be eligible to continue to serve as a 
member thereof if such person becomes a 
member of any district farm credit board, or 
an officer or employee of the Farm Credit 
Administratoin, or an officer or employee of 
any corporation operating under the super- 
vision of the Farm Credit Administration. 

(c) The term of office of the appointed 
members of said Board shall be 6 years, be- 
ginning with the first day of the calendar 
month in which this act takes effect, and 
such members shall serve until their succes- 
sors are duly appointed and qualified; how- 
ever, of the first appointed members ap- 
pointed hereunder, 2 shall be appointed 
for a term of 1 year from said date, 2 for a 
term of 2 years, 2 for a term of 3 years, 
2 for a term of 4 years, 2 for a term of 
5 years, and 2 for a term of 6 years. All 
vacancies. in the offices of appointed mem- 
bers on said Board shall be filled for the un- 
expired portion of the term upon like nomi- 
nations and by like appointments as herein 
provided for the appointment of the first 
such members of said Board. 

(d) The 18th member of the Board 
shall be designated by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, shall serve at the pleasure of the 
Secretary, and shall be known as the Secre- 
tary’s Representative on said Board. He shall 
be a citizen of the United States and shall 
have been a resident of the United States for 
not less than 10 years next preceding his 
designation to membership on said Board. 
No person shall be eligible to be designated 
by the Secretary or to serve as the Secre- 
tary’s Representative on said Board, if such 
person is a member of a district farm credit 
board, an officer or employee of any corpora- 
tion operating under the supervision of the 
Farm Credit Administration. The Secretary's 
Representative slall not be eligible to serve 
as Chairman, Vice Chairman, or Secretary of 
the Board, but shall otherwise all 
rights and privileges of membership on said 
Board. 

(e) As soon as practicable after the mem- 
berships on said Board have been filled as in 
this act provided, the members of said Board 
shall meet, subscribe the oath of office, and 
organize by electing from the appointed mem- 
bers a Chairman and a Vice Chairman; and 
said Board shall appoint a Secretary from 
within or without its membership as it may 
see fit. The Board shall elect annually fôr a 
term of 1 year the Chairman, Vice Chairman, 
and Secretary, who shall serve until their 
successors are elected and take office. The 
Chairman shall preside at all meetings and 
the Vice Chairman shall preside in the ab- 
sence or disability of the Chairman. The 
Board may, in the absence of both the Chair- 
man and Vice Chairman, elect any appointed 
member to act as Chairman pro tempore. 
Seven members shall constitute a quorum of 
the Board for the transaction of business. 
The Board may function notwithstanding 
vacancies provided a quorum as herein estab- 
lished shall be present. The Board shall meet 
at such times and places as it may fix and 
determine, but shall hold at least four regu- 
larly scheduled meetings a year; and special 
meetings may be held on call of the Chair- 
man or any three members of the Board. 

(1) Each member of the Board shall re- 
ceive the sum of $50 for each day or part 
thereof spent in the performance of his 
official duties, which compensation, however, 
shall not be paid for more than 75 days (or 
parts of days) in any calendar year; and 
shall not be paid to the Secretary’s Repre- 
sentative if he is a full-time officer or em- 
ployee of the United States, or such pay- 
ment is otherwise prohibited by law; and in 
addition, shall be reimbursed for necessary 
travel, subsistence, and other expenses in- 
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curred in the discharge of his official duties, 

without regard to other laws with 

to allowances which may be made on ac- 

count of travel and subsistence expenses of 

88 and employed personnel of the United 
tates. 

(g) The Board shall adopt such rules as 
it may see fit for the transaction of its 
business, and shall keep permanent and 
complete records and minutes of its acts 
and proceedings. 

GOVERNOR OF FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 

Sec. 5. (a) The Board shall appoint a Gov- 
ernor of the Farm Credit Administration 
(hereinafter referred to as the Governor“) 
who shall serve at the pleasure of the Board, 
and who shall, subject to the general super- 
vision and direction of the Board as to mat- 
ters of a broad and general supervisory, ad- 
visory, or policy nature, and except as other- 
wise herein specifically provided, be respon- 
sible for the execution of this act, all acts 
amendatory thereof and supplemental there- 
to, and all acts creating the powers, func- 
tions, and duties of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration: Provided, however, That pend- 
ing retirement of Government capital in 
institutions supervised by the Farm Credit 
Administration, the appointment of the 
Governor shall be subject to the approval 
of the President; and during such period 
the President shall have power to require 
the removal of the Governor. 

(b) The Board shall fix the compensation 
of the Governor: Provided, That the salary 
of the Governor shall not exceed $15,000 a 
year, together with necessary traveling and 
subsistence expenses, or per diem allowance 
in lieu thereof within the limitations pre- 
scribed by law, while away from his official 
station upon official business. 

(e) It shall be the duty of the Governor 
to comply with all orders and directions 
which he receives from the Board; as to all 
third persons, all acts of the Governor shall 
be conclusively presumed to be in compli- 
ance with the orders and directions of the 
Board. 

(d) The Governor shall appoint such other 
personnel as may be necessary to carry out 
the functions, powers, and duties vested in 
the Farm Credit Administration, subject to 
the provisions of the Classification Act as 
amended. The Farm Credit Administration 
shall consist of the Board, the Governor, and 
such other personnel as are employed in 
carrying out the functions, powers, and 
duties vested in the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration. -All functions, powers, and duties 
of the Farm Credit Administration, except 
those herein conferred upon the Board, shall 
be exercised and performed by the Governor 
and may be exercised and performed by him 
through such officers and employees of the 
Farm Credit Administration as he shall 
designate. 

(e) The term of office of the incumbent of 
the office of Governor of the Farm Credit 
Administration appointed before the effective 
date of this act and holding office on that 
date shall terminate on that date and said 
office shall thereby become vacant: Provided, 
That if as of that date a Governor has not 
been appointed, and qualified, under this 
act, the Secretary of Agriculture shall desig- 
nate an assistant to the Secretary to serve 
as Acting Governor of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration and such Acting Governor shall 
exercise and perform all functions, powers, 
and duties vested in the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration until the appointment and quali- 
fication of a Governor as in this act pro- 
vided. The Acting Governor shall be sub- 
ject to the powers of the Board when the 
Board has been appointed and qualified. 

RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE BOARD 

Sec. 6. It shall be the function and duty 
of the Board (1) to see that the policies fixed 
by the Board hereunder are carried out; (2) 
to. require such reports as it deems neces- 


sary from the Governor and from any of the 
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officials or corporations under the control or 
supervision of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion; (3) to make an annual report to Con- 
gress, including therein any recommenda- 
tions of amendments to the laws relative to 
Federal agricultural credit; and (4) to ex- 
ercise general direction and supervision over 
the performance of all functions, powers, 
and duties vested in the Governor when re- 
lating in the Judgment of the Board to mat- 
ters of a broad and general supervisory, ad- 
visory, or policy nature. It shall function 
as a unit without delegating authority to 
individual members and shall not operate 
in an administrative capacity; and all ad- 
ministrative powers, functions, and duties of 
the Farm Credit Administration shall be ex- 
ercised and performed by the Governor. 


OFFICES ABOLISHED AND FUNDS TRANSFERRED 


Sec. 7. (a) The offices of the Land Bank 
Commissioner, Production Credit Commis- 
sioner, Cooperative Bank Commissioner, and 
Intermediate Credit Commissioner are here- 
by abolished. The Governor shall designate 
an officer or employee of the Farm Credit 
Administration to serve at the pleasure of 
the Governor as a member of the board of 
directors of the Central Bank for Coopera- 
tives, as chairman of said board of directors, 
and as executive officer of said bank, in lieu 
of the Cooperative Bank Commissioner. The 
Governor shall designate an officer or em- 
ployee of the Farm Credit Administration 
to serve at the pleasure of the Governor as 
a member of the board of directors of the 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation, in lieu 
of the Land Bank Commissioner. The Fed- 
eral Farm Mortgage Corporation and its 
functions and activities are hereby trans- 
ferred to the Farm Credit Administration 
and shall be administered therein under the 
general direction and supervision thereof. 

(b) Employees in the Department of Agri- 
culture, who are being utilized on the effec- 
tive date of this act primarily for the per- 
formance of functions, powers, and duties 
heretofore or by this act vested in the Farm 
Credit Administration, shall be transferred 
to the jurisdiction and control of the Farm 
Credit Administration in those instances in 
which the Governor determines that they 
are qualified and necessary to carry out the 
functions, powers, and duties of the Farm 
Credit Administration. 

(c) All assets, funds, contracts, property, 
and records used and employed in the execu- 
tion of the functions, powers, and duties 
heretofore or by this act vested in the Farm 
Credit Administration are hereby transferred 
to the jurisdiction and control of the Farm 
Credit Administration. 

(d) So much of the unexpended balances 
of appropriations, allocations, and other 
funds available or to be made available for 
salaries, expenses, and all other adminis- 
trative expenditures as the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget shall determine for 
use in the execution of the functions here- 
tofore or by this act vested in the Farm 
Credit Administration, shall be transferred 
to and vested in the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration. 

(e) All unexpended balances of appropri- 
ations, allocations, or other funds, other than 
those mentioned in subsection (d) of this 
section, available (including those available 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953) for 
the Farm Credit Administration and/or for 
the Secretary of Agriculture on account of 
the functions and activities of Farm Credit 
Administration, shall be transferred to the 
Farm Credit Administration and shall remain 
available for the exercise of the functions 
and activities of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration. 

DELEGATIONS TO DISTRICT INSTITUTIONS 

Sec. 8. The Farm Credit Administration is 
authorized and directed by order or rules and 
regulations, to delegate to a Federal land 
bank such of the duties, powers, and au- 
thority of the Farm Credit Administration 
with respect to and over National Farm 
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Loan Associations, their officers and employ- 
ees in the farm credit district wherein such 
Federal land bank is located, as may be de- 
termined to be in the interest of effective 
administration; and, in like manner, to dele- 
gate to a production credit corporation such 
of the duties, powers, and authority of the 
Farm Credit Administration with respect to 
and over production credit associations, their 
officers and employees, in the farm credit 
district wherein such production credit cor- 
poration is located, as may be determined to 
be in the interest of effective administration; 
and, in either case the duties, powers, and 
authority so delegated shall be performed 
and exercised under such conditions and re- 
quirements and upon such terms as the Farm 
Credit Administration may specify. Any 
Federal land bank or production credit cor- 
poration to which any such duties, powers, 
or authority may be delegated is hereby au- 
thorized and empowered to accept, perform, 
and exercise such duties, powers, and author- 
ity as may be so delegated to it. 


DIVISION OF COOPERATIVE MARKETING 
TRANSFERRED 


Src. 9. There is hereby transferred from 
the Farm Credit Administration to the juris- 
diction and control of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, the Division of Cooperative Market- 
ing (by whatever name now called), author- 
ized and created under and by virtue of an 
act of Congress of July 2, 1926 (Public Law 
450, 69th Cong.), entitled “An act to create 
a Division of Cooperative Marketing in the 
Department of Agriculture; to provide for 
the acquisition and dissemination of infor- 
mation pertaining to cooperation; to pro- 
mote the knowledge of cooperative prin- 
ciples and practices; to provide for calling 
advisers to counsel with the Secretary of 
Agriculture on cooperative activities; to au- 
thorize cooperative associations to acquire, 
interpret, and disseminate crop and market 
information, and for other purposes,” to- 
gether with all functions pertaining to the 
work and services of such Division, its per- 
sonnel, property (including office equip- 
ment), assets, funds, contracts, and records 
used and employed in the execution of its 
functions, powers, and duties, and so much 
of the unexpended balances of appropria- 
tions, allocations, and other fund. available 
or to be made available for salaries, expenses, 
and all other administrative expenditures 
as the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
shall determine, for use in the execution of 
the functions, powers, and duties of said 
Division, 


FRANCHISE TAX PROVISIONS 

Sec. 10. Section 23 of the Federal Farm 
Loan Act, as amended, is further amended 
by adding at the end thereof a new para- 
graph as follows: 

“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this act, in the case of a Federal land bank 
having outstanding capital stock held by 
the United States during the whole or any 


Part of a fiscal year, said bank shall, after 


complying with the reserve requirements 
of the preceding paragraphs of this section 
and before declaring any dividends to share- 
holders, pay to the United States a fran- 
chise tax equal to 25 percent of its net earn- 
ings then remaining, not to exceed, however, 
a rate of return on such Government capital 
calculated at a rate equal to the computed 
average annual rate of interest on all public 
issues of public-debt obligations of the 
United States issued during the fiscal year 
ending next before such tax is due, as cer- 
tified to the Farm Credit Administration by 
the Secretary of the Treasury.” 

Sec. 11. Section 6 of the Farm Credit Act 
of 1933 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof a new paragraph as follows: 

“(e) Each production-credit corporation 
shall, at the end of each fiscal year (1) apply 
its earnings described in subsection (c) of 
this section in accordance with the provi- 
sions of subsections (c) and (d) of this sec- 
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tion; and (2) apply its earnings from all 
other sources, first, to the payment of any 
operating expenses for the year remaining 
unpaid; second, to restore losses and impair- 
ment of capital, if any, of the corporation; 
third, to the creation and maintenance of a 
surplus equal to 25 percent of the paid-in 
capital of the corporation; fourth, to the 
payment of 25 percent of its earnings from 
ail sources then remaining to the United 
States as a franchise tax, and, fifth, to the 
payment of the remaining earnings into its 
surplus account.” 

Sec. 12. Section 36 of the Farm Credit Act 
of 1933 is amended to read as follows: 

“The Central Bank for Cooperatives shall, 
at the end of its fiscal year, apply the amount 
of its earnings in excess of operating expen- 
pes during such fiscal year: First, to making 
up any losses Incurred; second, to the resto- 
ration of the amount of the impairment, if 
any, of capital and guaranty fund as deter- 
mined by the chairman of the board; third, 
25 percent of the remainder of such excess 
of earnings shall be applied to the creation 
and maintenance of a surplus equal to at 
least 25 percent of the amount of the capital 
and guaranty fund; fourth, if said bank shall 
have outstanding capital stock held by the 
United States during the whole or any part 
of the fiscal year, it shall next pay to the 
United States as a franchise tax, a sum equal 
to 25 percent of its net earnings then re- 
maining, not exceeding, however, a rate 
of return on such Government capital calcu- 
lated at a rate equal to the computed aver- 
age annual rate of interest on all public 
issues of public debt obligations of the 
United States issued during the fiscal year 
ending next before such tax is due, as certi- 
fied to the Farm Credit Administration by 
the Secretary of Treasury; and fifth, any 
sums remaining shall be carried into its sur- 
plus account or devoted to the payment of 
dividends, as may be determined by the 
chairman of the board. Subscribers to the 
guaranty fund shall be entitled to dividends 
in the same amounts as the subscribers to 
the stock. No rate of dividend in excess of 
7 percent per annum shall be paid. Divi- 
dends on stock held by the Farm Credit 
Administration or the Governor thereof, 
when paid, shall be credited to the revolving 
fund created under section 6 of the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Act, as amended.” 

Sec. 13. Section 42 of the Farm Credit Act 
of 1933 is amended to read as follows: 

“The provisions of section 35, as amended, 
and the provisions of section 36, as amended, 
shall apply in the case of Banks for Cooper- 
atives in the same manner and to the same 
extent as such provisions are applicable to 
the Central Bank for Cooperatives, except 
that powers conferred on the Chairman of 
the Board of the Central Bank for Cooper- 
atives shall be exercised by the Boards of 
Directors of the Banks for Cooperatives, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Farm Credit 
Administration.” 


MEMBERSHIP OF DISTRICT FARM CREDIT BOARDS 
Sec. 14. Section 5 (b) of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1937 is amended to read as follows: 
“(b) There shall be in each farm credit 
district a farm credit board which shall be 
selected as hereinafter specified and shall be 
composed of seven members. Each farm 
credit board shall include in its title the 
name of the city in which the Federal land 
bank, Federal Intermediate Credit Bank, pro- 
duction credit corporation, and regional 
bank for cooperatives of the district are lo- 
cated. Three of the seven members of said 
board shall be known as elected directors, 
of whom 1 shall be chosen by national farm 
loan associations, 1 shall be chosen by pro- 
duction credit associations of the district, 
and 1 shall be chosen by cooperatives which 
are stockholders or subscribers to the guar- 
anty fund of the regional bank for coopera- 
tives in the district. Subject to the other 
provisions hereof, 3 of the 7 members shall 
be known as district directors and shall be 
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appointed by the Governor of the Farm 
Credit Administration by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Federal Farm Credit 
Board. The seventh member of such board 
shall be known as director-at-large and shall 
be appointed by the Governor of the Farm 
Croft Administration by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Federal Farm Credit 
Board. No person shall be eligible to ap- 
pointment or election to membership on said 
Board if such person has within 1 year next 
preceding the commencement of the term 
been a salaried officer or employee of the 
Farm Credit Administration, or a salaried 
officer or employee of any corporation or as- 
sociation operating under the supervision 
of the Farm Credit Administration. Each 
farm credit board shall elect from its mem- 
bers a chairman and vice chairman, and shall 
appoint a secretary from within or without 
its membership as it may see fit. The chair- 
man, vice chairman, and secretary shall each 
be elected for a term of 1 year and until their 
successors are elected and take office and 
the board shall elect such officers each year. 
The chairman shall preside at all meetings 
and the vice chairman shall preside in the 
absence or disability of the chairman. The 
board may, in the absence of both the chair- 
man and vice chairman, elect a member to 
act as chairman pro tempore.” 

Sec. 15. Section 5 of the Farm Credit Act 
of 1937 is amended by striking out the entire 
text of subdivision (d) thereof and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“(a) (1) The member of the farm credit 
board of each farm credit district known as 
the ‘third district director’, who is in office 
on the effective date of the Farm Credit Act 
of 1953, shall serve as such until his term of 
office expires. Thereafter, there shall be no 
member of the district farm credit board to 
be known as the ‘third district director’. 

“(2) Notwithstanding the above provision 
with respect to the appointment of district 
directors, one additional member of said 
board shall be elected by each of the groups 
aforesaid (national farm loan- associations 
and borrowars through agencies, production 
credit. associations, and cooperatives which 
are stockholders or subscribers to the guar- 
anty fund of the regional bank for coopera- 
tives of the district), and serve in lieu of a 
district director, under the following cir- 
cumstances and conditions: 

“(A) Whenever, as determined by the 
Farm Credit Administration, the sum of the 
capital stock held by ational farm loan 
associations, surplus, and reserves of a Fed- 
eral land bank shall equal or exceed 663 
percent of the total of the capital stock, sur- 
plus, and reserves of such bank as of the 
date 3 months before the expiration of the 
term of office of the district director (or 
third district director) whose term next 
expires, the successor to such director shall 
be elected by the national farm loan associ- 
ations of the district in the manner herein 
provided, shall be known as an elected direc- 
tor, and successors to that office shall be so 
elected and known from term to term while 
such conditions obtain: Provided, That if 
and when, as determined by the Farm Credit 
Administration, such conditions do not ob- 
tain as of the date 3 months before the ex- 
piration of the term of office of any director 
so elected under the provisions of this sub- 
paragraph, the successor to such director 
shall be appointed by the Governor of the 
Farm Credit Administration by and with the 
advice and consent of the Federal Farm 
Credit Board, shall ke known as a district 
director, and successors to that office shall 
be so appointed and known from term to 
term for such terms as appointment is not 
precluded by the election of an additional 
director by one of the groups aforesaid as 
herein provided: And provided further, That 
such national farm loan associations shall 
again and from time to time elect one ad- 
ditional director as aforesaid if and when 
the required conditions named in this sub- 
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paragraph shall be determined to obtain as 
aforesaid. 

“(B) Whenever, as determined by the Farm 
Credit Administration, the sum of the capi- 
tal stock held by persons other than the 
production credit corporation of the dis- 
“trict, surplus, and reserves of the production 
credit associations (collectively) of a farm 
credit district shall equal or exceed 6624 per- 
cent of the total of the capital stock, sur- 
plus, and reserves of the production credit 
associations (collectively) of said district as 
of the date 3 months before the expiration 
of the term of office of the district director 
(or third district director) whose term next 
expires, the successor to such director shall 
be elected by the production credit associa- 
tions of the district in the manner herein 
provided, shall be known as an elected direc- 
tor, and successors to that office shall be so 
elected and known from term to term while 
such conditions obtain: Provided, That if 
and when, as determined by the Farm Credit 
Administration, such conditions do not ob- 
tain as of the date 3 months before the ex- 
piration of the term of office of any director 
so elected under the provisions of this sub- 
paragraph, the successor to such director 
shall be appointed by the Governor of the 
Farm Credit Administration by and with the 
advice and consent of the Federal Farm 
Credit Board, shall be known as a district 
director, and successors to that office shall 
be so appointed and known from term to 
term for such terms as appointment is not 
precluded by the election of an additional 
director by one of the groups aforesaid as 
herein provided: And provided further, That 
such production credit associations shall 
again and from time to time elect one addi- 
tional director as aforesaid, if and when the 
required conditions named in this subpara- 
graph shall be determined to obtain as 
aforesaid. E 

“(C) Whenever, as determined by the 
Farm Credit Administration, the sum of the 
capital stock and subscriptions to the guar- 
anty fund held by the cooperatives which are 
stockholders or subscribers to the guaranty 
fund of a regional bank for cooperatives, 
surplus and reserves of said bank shall equal 
or exceed 6634 percent of the total capital 
stock, subscriptions to the guaranty fund, 
surplus and reserves of said bank as of the 
date 3 months before the expiration of the 
term of office of the district director (or third 
district director) whose term next expires, 
the successor to such director shall be elected 
by the cooperatives which are stockholders 
or subscribers to the guaranty fund of said 
bank in the manner herein provided, shall 
be known as an elected director, and suc- 
cessors to that office shall be so elected and 
known from term to term while such condi- 
tions obtain: Provided, That if and when, as 
determined by the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, such conditions do not obtain as of 
the date 3 months before the expiration of 
the term of office of any director so elected 
under the provisions of this subparagraph, 
the successor to such director shall be ap- 
pointed by the Governor of the Farm Credit 
Administration by and with the advice and 
consent of the Federal Farm Credit Board, 
shall be known as a district director, and 
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and known from term to term for such terms 
as appointment is not precluded by the elec- 
tion of an additional director by one of the 
groups aforesaid as herein provided: Pro- 
vided further, That such cooperatives which 
are stockholders or subscribers to the guar- 
anty fund of said bank shall again and from 
time to time elect one additional director as 
aforesaid if and when the required conditions 
named in this subparagraph shall be deter- 
mined to obtain as aforesaid: Provided fur- 
ther, That at no time and under no con- 
ditions shall there be in office less than 1 or 
more than 2 members of said board who 
are serving by election of any one of the 
groups aforesaid (national farm loan associa- 
tions and borrowers through agencies, pro- 
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duction credit associations, and cooperatives 
which are stockholders or subscribers to the 
guaranty fund of the regional bank for coop- 
eratives of the district): And provided fur- 
ther, That if two or more of said groups shall, 
under the terms and provisions hereof, he- 
come qualified to élect an additional director 
pending the expiration of the term of office 
of the district director (or third district direc- 
tor) whose term next expires, preference shall 
be given, first to national farm loan associa- 
tions and borrowers through agencies, next to 
production credit associations, and next to 
cooperatives which are stockholders or sub- 
scribers to the guaranty fund of the regional 
bank for cooperatives, to elect an additional 
director as herein provided as the terms of 
Office of district directors, including the third 
district director if he be still in office, expire. 

“(3) In any district which includes more 
than one State no person shall be eligible to 
be elected by any group if he is a resident of 
the same State as the other member elected 
by such group and then serving. If two di- 
rectors are to be elected at the same election 
in any such district by any group, the elec- 
tion of the director to be elected by such 
group under section 5 (b) shall be first de- 
termined, and the person receiving the most 
votes for election under section 5 (d) (2) 
who is not a resident of the same State as 
the director elected under section 5 (b) shall 
be declared elected.” 

Sec. 16. (a) Any other provisions of law to 
the contrary notwithstanding after the effec- 
tive date of this act any production credit 
association may, with the approval of the 
President of the Production Credit Corpora- 
tion and of the Farm Credit Administration, 
issue nonvoting preferred stock, to be known 
as class C stock, which may be purchased 
and held by production credit corporations 
and by investors: Provided, That the issu- 
ance of such stock shall be authorized by 
vote of not less than two-thirds of the out- 
standing shares of class A stock of the asso- 
ciation (other than shares held by the Pro- 
duction Credit Corporation) by the holders 
thereof in person or by proxy and by vote of 
not less than two-thirds of the outstanding 
shares of class B stock of the association by 
the holders thereof in person or by proxy; 
and for this purpose holders of class A stock 
(other than the Production Credit Corpora- 
tion) and holders of class B stock shall be 
entitled to one vote for each share of stock 
held by them. 

(b) Such class C stock of such associations 
shall be divided into shares of $5 each. The 
resolution of the stockholders authorizing 
the issuance of class C stock and every cer- 
tificate of class C stock issued shall state and 
express the privileges, restrictions, limita- 
tions, and qualifications affecting said stock, 
and the total amount of the authorized issue 
to which it belongs. 

(c) Such class C stock may (1) be made 
subject to redemption in such manner, at 
such time or times, and at such price or 
prices; (2) be given such preferences as to 
net assets upon dissolution of the corpora- 
tion, whether voluntary or involuntry; (3) 
be given the right to receive such cumulative 
or noncumulative dividends payable quar- 
terly, semiannually, or annually, and pay- 
able as a whole or in part before any dividend 
shall be set apart for or paid on class A and 
class B stock; and (4) be made subject to 
such other restrictions, limitations, and 
qualifications; as shall be stated and ex- 
pressed in the resolution of the stockhold- 
ers authorizing the issuance thereof and in 
the face of the stock certificates. 

APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES 

Sec. 17. (a) There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary 
or appropriate for administering the provi- 
sions of this act: Provided, That the cost of 
examinations and of administrative super- 
vision of the Farm Credit Administration 
shall continue to be supported by assess- 
ments against institutions supervised by the 
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Farm Credit Administration as provided in 
the Department of Agriculture Organic Act 
of 1944. 

(b) Farm Credit Administration may, 
bafta the limits of funds available therefor, 

Maße +8 | provisions of law generally 
Government agencies, ma 5 
—— expenditures for personnel serv- 
ices and rent at the seat of government and 
elsewhere; contract stenographic reporting 
services; purchase and exchange lawbooks, 
books of reference, periodicals, newspapers, 
expenses of attendance at meetings and con- 
ferences; purchase, operation, and mainte- 
nance, at the seat of government and else- 
where, of motor-propelled passenger-carry- 
ing vehicles and other vehicles; printing and 
binding; and for such other facilities and 
services as it may from time to time find 
necessary for the proper administration of 
this act. 

Sec. 18. This act shall take effect 120 days 
after the date of its enactment: Provided, 
however, That immediately following the en- 
actment of this act the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration shall proceed with the designation 
of nominees as provided in section 4 (a) 
hereof and the members of the Federal Farm 
Credit Board shall be appointed or designated 
sufficiently in advance of the effective date 
of this act to enable said Board to prepare to 
enter upon the discharge of its duties upon 
the effective date of this act; and after the 
effective date of this act, the compensation 
and expenses of the Board members shall be 
paid, as provided herein, from the date on 
which their appointments became effective, 
out of any funds available for the payment 
of administrative expenses of the Farm 
Credit Administration. 

Sec. 19. All acts or parts of acts inconsist- 
ent with the provisions of this act are hereby 
repealed to the extent of such inconsistency. 

Sec. 20. (a) If any provision of this act, or 
the application thereof to any person or cir- 
cumstances, is held invalid, the remainder 
of the act, and the application of such pro- 
visions to other persons or circumstances, 
shall not be affected thereby. 

(b) The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this act is hereby expressly reserved. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
open to further amendment. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
now ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
oo bill 4353, the corresponding House 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
4353) to increase farmer participation 
in ownership and control of the Federal 
Farm Credit System; to create a Federal 
Farm Credit Board; to abolish certain 
offices; to impose a franchise tax upon 
certain farm credit institutions; and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
now move that all after the enacting 
clause of the House bill be stricken out, 
and that in lieu thereof there be sub- 
stituted the text of Senate bill 1505, as 
amended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Kansas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
now is on the engrossment of the amend- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a 
third time. 

The bill was read the sura time and 
passed. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the further consideration of Sen- 
ate bill 1505 is indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, 2 
now move that the Jide d insist u 


quest a conference 1 — with the 
House of Representatives, and that the 
Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Vice President appointed Mr. ScHOEPPEL, 
Mr. THYE, Mr. Munpt, Mr. Hoey, and 
I Tr. HoLLAND conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1954 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, I am 
about to move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of House bill 5969, 
Calendar No. 600, making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Defense, in 
order to have that bill made the unfin- 
ished business, Of course, we do not in- 
tend to have the Senate proceed with 
the consideration of the bill this evening. 
After the bill is made the unfinished 
business, I shall move, under the previ- 
ous arrangement, to have the Senate 
take a recess until 10 a. m. tomorrow. 

Mr. President, I now move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 600, House bill 5969, mak- 
ing appropriations for the Department 
of Defense. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H. R. 5969) making appropriations for 
the Department of Defense and related 
i-dependent agencies for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1954, and for other pur- 
poses, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Appropriations with 
amendments. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1954—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. DOUGLAS submitted six amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him 
to the bill (H. R. 5969) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Defense 
and related independent agencies for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, and 
for other purposes; which were ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 


RECESS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. I now move that 
the Senate take a recess until 10 o'clock 
a. m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 10 
o'clock and 41 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess, the recess being under 
the order previously entered, until to- 
morrow, Wednesday, July 22, 1953, at 
10 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate July 21 (legislative day of July 
6), 1953: 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Franklin G. Floete, of Iowa, to be Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense. 
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Melvin Augustus Casberg, of Missouri, to 
be Assistant Secretary of Defense. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 


Benjamin Cornwell Dawkins, Jr., of Loul- 
siana, to be United States district judge for 
the western district of Louisiana, vice Ben- 


jamin C. Dawkins, retired. OO 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 

George Cochran Doub, of Maryland, to be 
United States attorney for the district of 
Maryland, vice Bernard J. Flynn, resigned. 

William B. Bantz, of Washington, to be 
United States attorney for the eastern dis- 
trict of Washington, vice Harvey Erickson, 
resigning. 

UNITED STATES MARSHALS 

Pervie Lee Dodd, of Alabama, to be United 
States marshal for the northern district of 
Alabama, vice Raymond E. Thomason, re- 
signing. 

Paul Johnson, of Oklahoma, to be United 
States marshal for the eastern district of 
Oklahoma, vice Robert E, Boen, resigned. 

James Y. Victor, of Oklahoma, to be United 
States marshal for the northern district of 
Oklahoma, vice Virgil B. Stanley, term ex- 
pired. 


In THE Coast GUARD 
Vice Adm. Merlin O'Neill to be Com- 
mandant of the United States Coast Guard, 


with the rank of vice admiral, for a term 
of 4 years. (Reappointment.) 


` CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate July 21 (legislative day of 
July 6), 1953: 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 
Russell Raymond Larmon, of New Hamp- 
shire, to be Assistant Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 
Harvey V. Higley, of Wisconsin, to be Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs. 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


Joseph Campbell, of New York, to be a 
member of the Atomic Energy Commission 
for the remainder of the term expiring June 
30, 1955. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
TueEspay, JoLx 21, 1953 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, in our prayer at this 
noon hour, we are beseeching Thee that 
we may be inspired and encouraged to 
cultivate and establish a nobler and more 
magnanimous spirit in all of life’s human 
relationships. 

We penitently confess that in our per- 
sonal life there is frequently so much of 
indifference and selfish individualism, of 
pride and prejudice, of unneeded reserve 
and hurtful repression. 

Grant that the day may dawn when 
Thy spirit shall prevail everywhere and 
when every knee shall bow unto Thee 
and every tongue confess that the Christ 
is the Lord to the glory of God. 

Hear us in His name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment a bill of the House of the following 
title 

H. R. 1991. An act relating to certain eon 
struction- cost adjustments in connection 
with the Greenfields division of the Sun 
River irrigation project, Montana, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H. R. 5141. An act to create the Small Busi- 
ness Administration and to preserve small- 
business institutions and free, competitive 
enterprise. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 2399. A bill to amend the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1946, as amended. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
5690) entitled “An act making appropri- 
ations for additional independent execu- 
tive bureaus, boards, commissions, cor- 
porations, agencies, and offices, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, and for 
other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 3, 11, 13, and 25 to the above- 
entitled bill. 


TARIFF ON ALUMINUM 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee has reported favorably a bill (H. R. 
5534) which provides that the present 
1%4-cents-a-pound duty on aluminum 
shall be suspended for 1 year. 

The history of such suspensions is that 
once a duty is suspended for 1 year this 
suspension later is extended from year 
to year with the actual effect being that 
the duty is permanently repealed. 

The repeal of this 144-cents-a-pound 
duty on aluminum will mean that the 
United States Government will lose, over 
the next 6 years, $47 million in revenue 
that, it is anticipated, will be derived 
from the present duty on aluminum. I 
base this statement on the fact that it 
recently was announced that Canada 
has made commitments and contracts to 
supply United States users 3,112,000,000 
pounds of aluminum during the next 6 
years. If we remove this 1% -cents-a 
pound tariff we are in effect cutting the 
taxes we have been collecting from the 
Canadian aluminum industry while not 
reducing the taxes on any type of in- 
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dustry in the United States. Why ata 
time when we are refusing to grant tax 
reductions to any American industry and 
when Congress feels compelled to con- 
tinue the excess-profits tax should we 


consider reducing, in effect, the taxes 
paid by Canadian corporations to the 


United States Treasury? 

There is no evidence that if this 114- 
cents-a-pound duty on aluminum is re- 
moved that American users will buy 
their aluminum any cheaper. Alumi- 
num is sold on long-term contracts. If 
this tariff is removed, Canada will con- 
tinue to get the market or contract 
price for their aluminum from American 
users. The Canadian aluminum pro- 
ducers merely will pocket the tariff re- 
duction, $47 million in 6 years, as an 
added profit. 

Everyone knows that manufacturing 
costs in Canada, for labor, taxes, and 
other things, are substantially lower 
than in the United States. The small 
1% -cents-a-pound duty now existing on 
aluminum helps to compensate for these 
differences in costs between the United 
States and Canada. This small tariff 
should be continued in the interest of 
protecting the jobs and payrolls of the 
aluminum workers of the United States, 
about one-half of whom work in the 
aluminum plants of Oregon and Wash- 
ington, 


ADJOURNMENT OF CONGRESS 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
call attention to the Members of the 
House that the folks back home are 
somewhat concerned about the press re- 
ports and news comments relative to the 
rush that is on to adjourn Congress by 
July 31. 

Legislation involving billions of dol- 
lars, the conditions in East Germany and 
Europe, the war in Korea where our 
American youth is enduring the misery, 
mud, filth, fatigue, and heat, and the 
horrors and hardship of mechanized 
warfare, are a few of the things they 
are thinking about. 

Why the rush and the constant talk 
of a deadline date when there are so 
many complex and perplexing problems 
confronting us? Problems about which 
the folks back home are greatly con- 
cerned. 

I just want to be recorded as saying 
that as far as I am concerned, I am will- 
ing to stay here until all legislation is 
carefully, properly, and fully debated, if 
it takes the balance of the year. 


SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 5141) to 
create the Small Business Administra- 
tion and to preserve small-business in- 
stitutions and free, competitive enter- 
prise, with. Senate amendment thereto, 
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disagree to the Senate amendment and 
agree to the conference asked by the 
Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? [After a pause.] The Chair 


‘hears none and appoints the following 


conferees: Messrs. WOLCOTT, GAMBLE, 
TALLE, KILBURN, SPENCE, Brown of 
Georgia, and PATMAN. 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Banking and Currency may have un- 
til midnight tonight to file a report on 
Senate Joint Resolution 97. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Banking and Currency may meet this 
afternoon if the House is in general de- 
bate on any bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDING TRADE AGREEMENTS 
EXTENSION ACT OF 1951 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, reported the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 347, Rept. 
No. 890), which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 5894) 
to amend the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1951 and certain other provisions of 
law to provide adequate protection for 
American workers, miners, farmers, and pro- 
ducers, and all points of order against said 
bill are hereby waived. After general de- 
bate, which shall be confined to the bill, and 
shall continue not to exceed 3 hours, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, the bill 
shall be considered as having been read for 
amendment. No amendments shall be in 
order to said bill except amendments offered 
by direction of the Committee on Ways and 
Means or amendments proposing to strike 
out a section, paragraph, or subparagraph of 
the bill. Amendments that may be offered to 
said bill under the terms of this resolution 
shall_not be subject to amendment. At the 
conclusion of the consideration of the bill 
for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion, 
except one motion to recommit, 


AMENDMENT TO TRADE AGREE- 
MENTS EXTENSION ACT OF 1951 
Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I un- 
derstand that the rule just filed makes 
in order consideration of the so-called 
Simpson bill. May I say now that the 
Congress of the United States, as far as 
our standing in the world is concerned 
and our leadership of the world is con- 
cerned would be greatly damaged by the 
enactment of this Simpson bill. It in 
effect repeals the reciprocal trade 
arrangements. 

Before this bill comes up I would like 
to know the standing upon it of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Hum- 
phrey, the Secretary of State, Mr. 
Dulles, and the President of the United 
States, Mr. Eisenhower. I trust that in 
some way I, as well as other Members of 
the House, may be informed of that 
stand before this bill comes to the House 
for consideration. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. Of course, up to this 
point it is understood by all of us that 
several of the gentlemen to whom the 
gentleman referred testified before the 
committee in opposition to the bill as it 
contained then certain provisions that 
are still in it and as far as I know they 
were representing the position of the 
President and, so far as I know, there 
has been no change in that attitude. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I trust that is true, 
but I would like to have a statement 
from each of them between now and the 
time the bill is considered clearly stating 
whether they support this legislation or 
whether they oppose it. 


THIRD NATIONAL JAMBOREE OF 
THE BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, this last 
weekend, together with Vice President 
Nrxon, Representative JAMES UTT, and 
Representative BAILEY MERRILL, I had 
the honor and privilege of attending the 
Third National Jamboree of the Boy 
Scouts of America at Irvine Ranch near 
Newport Beach, Calif. Almost 50,000 
young Americans together with young- 
sters from 14 foreign nations are taking 
part in this inspirational occasion which 
commenced July 17 and continues until 
July 23. 

Scouting has been almost a worldwide 
moral force for good citizenship for 43 
years and I would like to review its his- 
tory, progress, personalities, and accom- 
plishments. 

HISTORY OF SCOUTING 


The Boy Scouts of America was in- 
corporated in Washington, D. C., Feb- 
ruary 8, 1910, to meet a growing need 
for the training of American boys in 
such fundamental character values as 
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dependability, initiative, and resource- 
fulness. In its 43 years it has grown to a 
membership of more than 3 million boys 
and adult leaders. 

Scouting was founded in England by 
Robert Baden-Powell—later Lord Ba- 
den-Powell—whose work among English 
soldiers in South Africa led to the forma- 
tion of a program of games and activities 
to make his men physically strong, self- 
reliant, and able to live comfortably in 
the wilderness. This program was later 
adapted to the boy level to become the 
great game of Scouting. 

Scouting came to America because of 
a good turn. William D. Boyce, an Amer- 
ican publisher, was lost in a London fog 
one day in 1909 when a lad appeared out 
of the gloom and offered to guide Boyce 
to his destination. When Boyce tried to 
pay the boy for his services, the lad told 
the American that he was a Scout and 
Scouts do not accept pay for a Good 
Turn. Impressed, Boyce learned the 
story of Scouting and returned home to 
become one of the founders of the move- 
ment here. 

THE SCOUT CODE 


Scouting has the greatest moral code 
of modern times. Daily practice of the 
Scout oath and Scout law has led 
hundreds of thousands of boys into man- 
hood strengthened in character and 
ideals. The Scout oath says: 

On my honor I will do my best—to do my 
duty to God and my country, and to obey the 
Scout law; to help other people at all times; 
to keep myself physically strong, mentally 
awake, and morally straight. 


The 12 points of the Scout law are: 

A Scout is trustworthy, loyal, helpful, 
friendly, courteous, kind, obedient, cheer- 
ful, thrifty, brave, clean, reverent. 

CUB SCOUTING, BOY SCOUTING, EXPLORING 


The three programs in the Boy Scouts 
of America, each designed to fit the in- 
terests and capabilities of boys in dif- 
ferent age levels, are Cub Scouting, Boy 
Scouting, and exploring. 

Cub Scouting—for boys 8 to 11—is a 
home- and neighborhood-centered pro- 
gram of activities such as handicraft, 
model making, and group play. Cub 
Scouts learn history anc tradition 
through activities based on American 
Indian lore, the crusades, and pioneer- 
ing. They learn of the world about them 
by visits to parks, factories, museums, 
and so forth. They have a simple code 
of teamwork and helpfulness. The Cub 
Scouts’ uniform is blue and gold and 
their activities are primarily guided by 
volunteer women leaders—den mothers. 

Boy Scouting—for boys 11 to 14—is 
a great outdoor program based on hiking, 
camping, and nature lore. In develop- 
ing the skills necessary to successful and 
enjoyable outdoor living, the Scout is 
also inadvertently developing self-reli- 
ance, reliability, resourcefulness, and 
like traits. Boy Scouts also learn a va- 
riety of useful skills and knowledge 
by meeting merit-badge requirements. 
There are well over 100 merit badges— 
varying from agriculture, athletics, and 
architecture through citizenship in the 
home, community, and the Nation, 
citrus-fruit culture, first aid, home re- 
pairs, and so forth, to world brotherhood 
and zoology. 
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As a Boy Scout advances in rank, by 
earning merit badges and meeting other 
simple requirements, from tenderfoot, 
second class, first class, star, and life, to 
eagle, he advances in stature and knowl- 
edge as each step brings with it more 
difficult tests which challenge him to do 
his best. 

The Boy Scout’s uniform is the well- 
known khaki trousers, shirt, and overseas 
cap with the familiar triangular necker- 
chief. His leader is the Scoutmaster, 
who usually has 1 or 2 assistant Scout- 
masters. 

Boy Scouts are organized into troops, 
made up of several patrols of eight boys 
each. Each patrol elects a patrol leader 
and these patrol leaders together with 
a senior patrol leader, scribe, quarter- 
master, elected by the Scouts from their 
own ranks, comprise the officers of the 
troop. This green bar helps the Scout- 
master plan the troop's activities, main- 
tain discipline, and conduct necessary 
business—democracy in action. 

Exploring—for youths over 14—is di- 
vided into 3 programs based on land, 
air, and sea activities. Exploring gives 
the young man, who chooses to belong to 
an explorer post, a sea explorer ship, 
or an air explorer squadron according 
to his principal interests, a chance to 
explore fields which may become his vo- 
cation or avocation; it develops and 
trains them in the responsibilities of 
citizenship; it gives him a broader social 
life. All Scouts at 14 become explorers 
but if the 14-year-old does not join an 
explorer outfit, he may remain with his 
Boy Scout troop as an explorer within 
atroop. A land explorer in a post wears 
a forest green uniform; an air explorer, 
light blue; and a sea explorer, navy blue 
patterned after the sailor’s uniform. 

Explorers plan their own programs of 
social events, service projects, indoor ac- 
tivities, and outdoor activities. But 
standing by to assist or advise, upon re- 
quest, or to chaperone is always a quali- 
fied adult advisor. 


PERSONALITIES IN SCOUTING 


Many famous personages are or have 
been connected with scouting. Natu- 
ralist Ernest Thompson Seton’s knowl- 
edge and wisdom were heavily drawn 
upon by Lord Baden-Powell, ahd Uncle 
Dan Beard was a revered figure in the 
development of the program in the 
early days of the Boy Scouts of America. 

The roll of famous Americans who 
were Boy Scouts or who work actively in 
the movement is too long to list. 

The President of the United States of 
America has always accepted the hon- 
orary presidency of the Boy Scouts of 
America. The man who holds that office 
today, Dwight D. Eisenhower, has been 
an active and strong supporter of scout- 
ing for many years and was principal 
speaker at the Fourth of July celebration 
at the second National Boy Scout Jam- 
boree at Valley Forge in 1950. 

Herbert Hoover and Harry S. Truman 
are honorary vice presidents, as are 
Walter W. Head, Amory Houghton, and 
Waite Phillips. Thomas J. Watson is 
international commissioner of scouting; 
George J. Fisher, national Scout com- 
ae and Elbert K. Fretwell, chief 
Scou 
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NATIONAL OFFICERS 


John M. Schiff, president, Oyster Bay, 
N. V.; Frank G. Hoover, vice president, 
North Canton, Ohio; Francis W. Hatch, 
vice president, Boston, Mass.; Kenneth 
K. Bechtel, vice president, San Francisco, 
Calif.; Cherry L. Emerson, vice presi- 
dent, Atlanta, Ga.; Gale F. Johnston, 
vice president, St. Louis, Mo.; Harry Ad- 
dinsell, treasurer, New York, N. Y. 

Dr. Arthur A. Schuck is chief Scout 
executive and will be jamboree camp 
chief. 

SCOUTING’S WAR SERVICES 

The Boy Scouts of America has 
rendered to the Nation outstanding serv- 
ices in the two World Wars. In World 
War I, in addition to their war gardens, 
a nationwide black walnut canvas, and 
assisting the Government and the Red 
Cross as aides and messengers, Scouts 
secured subscriptions of over $350,000,- 
000 worth of Liberty bond. In World 
War II, scouting’s services included the 
collection of formidable amounts of 
waste paper, aluminum, rubber, scrap 
metals, fats, clothing; distribution of 
millions of circulars and posters; grow- 
ing of thousands of victory gardens; 
serving as airplane spotters, fire watch- 
ers, air raid messengers, and so forth; 
securing war-loan subscriptions of over 
$2,000,000,000. 

PEACETIME SERVICES 


Space does not permit a detailed anal- 
ysis of all service projects carried out by 
Scouts in their home communities during 
the past few years, A few include cloth- 
ing collections of gigantic proportions, 
food collections, conservation projects 
including planting of over 437,000 trees, 
subscriptions to CARE packages, safety 
drives, a gigante register-and-vote cam- 
paign, material, and monetary assistance 
to Scouts and Scouting movements in 
other parts of the. world. 

CIVIL DEFENSE 


The Boy Scouts of America, at the re- 
quest of State and local civil defense or- 
ganizations, are assisting civil defense by 
extending training of its own member- 
ship in survival skills which will enable 
Scouts and Scouters to care for them- 
selves and their families in time of dis- 
aster. Boy Scouts and explorers are also 
training for and serving as aides, mes- 
sengers, and emergency service crews, 
and Scouting is cooperating with all 
first-aid and disaster services, such as 
the American Red Cross, in every way 
possible. 

WORLDWIDE SCOUTING 


The Boy Scouts of America as an or- 
ganization is a member of the Interna- 
tional Scout Bureau which serves as a 
clearinghouse for handling world Scout- 
ing affairs. Fifty different lands have 
their own Boy Scout organizations and 
are members of the international bureau. 

In order to help in the reestablishment 
of Scouting in wartorn lands, the Boy 
Scouts of America established a world 
friendship fund. Contributions come 
from the entire membership and the 
funds are used to purchase new hand- 
books, supplies, and equipment for Boy 
Scout organizations in the Pacific area 
and in Europe. Members of the Boy 
Scouts of America have also donated tons 
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of Scout uniforms which have been 
shipped overseas. 


MUTUAL SECURITY APPROPRIA- 
TIONS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, we will be 
considering today the vitally important 
appropriations for mutual security, and I 
hope that as many Members as possible 
will be present upon the floor as they are 
considered. I wish to announce to the 
House that it is my intention by amend- 
ments, which may be numerous, to put 
before the House insofar as I can obtain 
recognition, those amendments which 
will spell out in full the views of the 
President in respect to this bill. 

The American people elected Dwight 
D. Eisenhower essentially to do a foreign 
policy job, to safeguard the security of 
our country, and to seek the peace of the 
free world, and as one Member, if I can 
help it, his point of view on how much it 
takes to do that job in mutual security 
appropriations will be presented to the 
House today. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. HAGEN of California asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House today for 15 minutes, following 
arfy special orders heretofore entered. 


CONGRESSIONAL ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday afternoon and evening the radio 
carried repeatedly the announcement 
that the Republican leadership had said 
that they intended to keep the Congress 
in session until the Eisenhower must“ 
legislation is passed. A part of that, I 
understand, is the second Eisenhower 
tax increase—the increase in postal 
rates. If they intend to keep the Con- 
gress here until they increase the first- 
class rates from 3 cents to 4 cents, I 
would like to be the first to wish them 
a merry Christmas, because we will be 
here until then, 


CONGRESSIONAL LEGISLATION 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
T ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Hays] 
started in on some remarks that I in- 
tend to pursue a little further. About 
all that I know is what I read in the 
newspapers and what I learn from our 
majority leader. I do not see him on the 
floor at present, but I was hoping that 
during the day he would either confirm 
or deny the report that the gentleman 
from Ohio referred to that the “must” 
legislation must be passed—not acted 
upon, but passed at this session of the 
Congress before we adjourn, I was go- 
ing to make some reference to the pro- 
posed increase in the postal rates. We 
are all opposed to increases in first-class 
mail rates. I understood from a state- 
ment of the majority leader in the 
Senate that it was a dead duck, but it 
seems it has been revived. I also want 
to ask the majority leader about No. 2, 
the bill to establish Federal rights to 
oil reserves in the Continental Shelf. If 
you recall, when the tidelands bill was 
up for discussion, I objected to the pro- 
cedure that was taken at that time and 
was given every assurance by the ma- 
jority leader that there would be no 
delay in reaching agreement, but it 
seems to me that that piece of legislation 
is still on the “must” list. I hope that 
during the day he can give us some in- 
formation about that. 


CONGRESSIONAL LEGISLATION 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I did 
not hear the first of what our good friend 
from Missouri was talking about, except 
I heard him make some reference to 
postal rates. As far as I am concerned, 
I hope that bill does come out. It in- 
volves $240,000,000. It has a very defi- 
nite bearing on the whole fiscal situation 
of the Government of the United States. 

I think then the gentleman made ref- 
erence to the Continental Shelf bill. Of 
course, from what he said, he apparently 
would prefer seeing no action at all in 
order that he might cry “I told you so.” 
May I say if that is the way he feels, he 
is going to be disappointed, because in 
conference that will be worked out, and 
the matter of the Continental Shelf and 
its control will be solved in this session 
of the Congress, and I think right 
shortly. 


LEGISLATIVE DUTIES 


Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. : 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
listened with a great deal of interest to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, who 
wants to stay here until Christmas this 
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yar. I call your attention to one thing, 
Mr. Speaker, and it is something I have 
learned in 30 years of legislative duties, 
that the longer we stay here the more it 
costs the people of the United States, 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Private Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Private Calendar. 


WILLARD L. GLEESON 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. 
Res, 284) providing for sending to the 
United States Court of Claims the bill 
(H. R. 5683) for the relief of Willard L. 
Gleeson. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That the bill (H. R. 5683) en- 
titled “A bill for the relief of Willard L. 
Gleeson,” together with all accompanying 
papers, is hereby referred to the United 
States Court of Claims pursuant to sections 
1492 and 2509 of title 28, United States Code; 
and said court shall proceed expeditiously 
with the same in accordance with the provi- 
sions of said sections and report to the House, 
at the earliest practicable date, giving such 
findings of fact and conclusions thereon as 
shall be sufficient to inform the Congress of 
the nature and character of the demand, as 
a claim legal or equitable, against the United 
States, and the amount, if any, legally or 
equitably due from the United States to the 
claimant. 


The resolution was agreed to, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


J. DON ALEXANDER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5945) 
conferring jurisdiction upon the United 
States District Court for the District of 
Colorado to hear, determine, and render 
judgment upon the claim of J. Don Alex- 
ander against the United States, 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


GATTAS E. MALOOF 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5950) 
for the relief of Gattas E. Maloof. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Tréasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Gattas E. Maloof, 
New York, N. Y., the sum of $43,000. The 
payment of such sum shall be in full settle- 
ment of all claims of the said Gattas E. 
Maloof against the United States for com- 
pensation for services rendered the Govern- 
ments of the United States and Cuba during 
the years 1920 and 1922 in connection with 
the establishment of a silkworm industry in 
Cuba: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
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and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert the following: “That, notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, the Secretary of 
State is authorized and directed to present 
a claim through diplomatic channels to the 
Government of Cuba on behalf of Mr. Gattas 
E. Maloof, of 362 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y., a citizen of the United States, for serv- 
ices rendered the Government of Cuba by 
Mr. Maloof during the years 1920 through 
1922.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table, 


ANASTASIA JOHN TSAMISIS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 67) for the 
relief of Anastasia John Tsamisis. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Anastasia John Tsamisis shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


DR. PETER C. T. KAO 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 69) for the 
relief of Dr. Peter C. T. Kao. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Dr, Peter C. T. Kao shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


HANNI MARIE MATUSCHKE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 143) for 
the relief of Hanni Marie Matuschke. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That in the adminis- 
tration of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, the alien, Hanni Marie Matuschke, 
fiance of Cpl. Arthur Charlie Rapske, a 
citizen of the United States, shall be eligible 
for a visa as a nonimmigrant temporary visi- 
tor for a period of 3 months: Provided, That 
the administrative authorities find that the 
said Hanni Marie Matuschke is coming to 
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the United States with a bona fide intention 
of being married to the said Cpl. Arthur 
Charlie Rapske, and that she is found other- 
wise admissible under the immigration laws. 
In the event the marriage between the above- 
named parties does not occur within 3 
months after the entry of the said Hanni 
Marie Matuschke, she shall be required to de- 
part from the United States, and upon fail- 
ure to do so shall be deported in accordance 
with the provisions of sections 242 and 243, 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act. In 
the event that the marriage between the 
above persons shall occur within 3 months 
after the entry of the said Hanni Matuschke, 
the Attorney General is authorized and di- 
rected to record the lawful admission for 
permanent residence of the said Hanni Marie 
Matuschke as of the date of the payment by 
her of the required visa fee. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


ALEJANDRO DE LA CRUZ 
HERNANDEZ 


The Clerk called the bill (S.196) for 
the relief of Alejandro de la Cruz Her- 
nandez. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Alejandro de la Cruz Hernandez shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence as of the date of the enact- 
ment of this act, upon payment of the re- 
quired visa fee. Upon the granting of per- 
manent residence to such alien as provided 
for in this act, the Secretary of State shall 
instruct the proper quota-control officer to 
deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


CHE KIL BOK 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 486) for 
the relief of Che Kil Bok. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
child, Che Kil Bok, shall be held and con- 
sidered to be the natural-born alien child 
of Lt. Col. and Mrs. Ray A. Donaldson, citi- 
zens of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


MARINELLA TALETTI 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 556) for 
the relief of Marinella Taletti. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the p 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
child, Marinella Taletti, shall be held and 
considered to be the natural-born alien child 
of Sergeant and Mrs. Thomas A. Douglas, 
citizens of the United States. 
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The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


ALTOON SAPRICHIAN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 615) for 
the relief of Altoon Saprichian. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Altoon Saprichian shall be held and consid- 
ered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


HELENE OLGA IWASENKO 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 669) for 
the relief of Helene Olga Iwasenko. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That for the purposes of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, Helene 
Olga Iwasenko shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act, upon pay- 
ment of the required vish fee. 


‘The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


STEVEN M. PIVNICKI 

The Clerk called the bill (S. 815) for 
the relief of Steven M. Pivnicki. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 


KIM JUNG SOO 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 684) 
to effect entry of Kim Jung Soo to be 
adopted by United States citizens. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That for the purposes 
of sections 4 (a) and 9 of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended, and notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of section 13 (c) of that 
act, the minor child, Kim Jung Soo, shall be 
held and considered to be the natural-born 
alien child of Sgt. and Mrs. Joseph W. Mona- 
han, citizens of the United States. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“That, for the purposes of sections 101 (a) 
(27) ) and 205 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, the minor child, Kim Jung 
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Soo, shall be held and considered to be the 
natural-born alien child of Sgt. and Mrs. 
Joseph W. Monahan, citizens of the United 
States.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Kim Jung Soo.” 
aa motion to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 


HELGA G. JORDAN AND HER SON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 728) 
for the relief of Helga G. Jordan and 
her son. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in the admin- 
istration of the immigration laws, Helga G. 
Jordan, the fiance of Jesse J. Kintzel, Jr., 
a United States citizen and an honorably 
discharged veteran of World War II, and 
her son, Ronald Jordan, may be eligible for 
visas as nonimmigrant visitors for a period 
of 3 months: Provided, That the administra- 
tive authorities find that the said Helga G. 
Jordan is coming to the United States with a 
bona fide intention of being married to said 
Jesse J. Kintzel, Jr., and that she is found 
otherwise admissible under the immigration 
laws. In the event the marriage between 
the above-named persons does not occur 
within 3 months after the entry of said Helga 
G. Jordan and her son, Ronald Jordan, they 
shall be required to depart from the United 
States and upon failure to do so shall be 
deported in accordance with the provisions 
of sections 19 and 20 of the Immigration 
Act of February 5, 1917 (8 U. S. C. 155, 156). 
In the event the marriage between the above- 
named persons shall occur within 3 months 
after the entry of said Helga G: Jordan, the 
Attorney General is authorized and directed 
to record the lawful admission for permanent 
residence of said Helga G. Jordan and her 
son, Ronald Jordan, as of the date of the 
payment by them of the required visa fees 
and head taxes. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“That, in the administration of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, Helga G. Jor- 
dan, the fiance of Jesse J. Kintzel, Jr., a 
United States citizen and an honorably dis- 
charged veteran of World War II, and her 
son, Ronald Jordan, may be eligible for visas 
as nonimmigrant temporary visitors for a 
period of 3 months: Provided, That the ad- 
ministrative authorities find that the said 
Helga G. Jordan is coming to the United 
States with a bona fide intention of being 
married to the said Jesse J. Kintzel, Jr., 
and that she is found otherwise admissible 
under the immigration laws. In the event 
the marriage between the above-named per- 
sons does not occur within 3 months after 
the entry of the said Helga G. Jordan and 
her son, Ronald Jordan, they shall be re- 
quired to depart from the United States and 
upon failure to do so shall be deported in 
accordance with the provisions of sections 
242 and 243 of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. In the event that the marriage 
between the above-named persons shall oc- 
cur within 3 months after the entry of the 
said Helga G. Jordan and her son, Ronald 
Jordan, the Attorney General is authorized 
and directed to record the lawful admission 
for permanent residence of the said Helga 
G. Jordan and her son, Ronald Jordan, as 
of the date of the payment by them of the 
required visa fees.” 
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The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

‘The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DEMETRIOUS KONSTANTNO 
PAPANICOLAOU 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 824) 
for the relief of Demetrious Konstantno 
Papanicolaou. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Demetrious Konstantno Papanicolaou shall 
be held and considered to have been law- 
fully admitted to the United States for per- 
manent residence as of the date of the enact- 
ment of this act, upon payment of the re- 
quired visa fee. Upon the granting of per- 
manent residence to such alien as provided 
for in this act, the Secretary of State shall 
instruct the proper quota-control officer to 
deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table, 


MICHAEL DEMCHESHEN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 965) 
for the relief of Michael Demcheshen. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
Tead the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
the alien Michael Demcheshen shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this act, upon payment of the required visa 
fee and head tax. Upon the granting of per- 
manent residence to such alien as provided 
for in this act, the Secretary of State shall 
instruct the proper quota officer to deduct 
one number from the appropriate quota for 
the first year that such quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On lines 3 and 4, strike out “immigration 
and naturalization laws” and substitute in 
lieu thereof the words “Immigration and 
Nationality Act.” 

On lines 7 and 8, strike out the words 
“and head tax.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


ANTONINO CANGIALOSI (OR AN- 
THONY CONSOLA) 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1148) 
for the relief of Antonino Cangialosi (or 
Anthony Consola). 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 
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DR. SOON TAI RYANG 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1339) 
for the relief of Dr. Soon Tai Ryang 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization 
laws, Dr. Soon Tai Ryang shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee 
and head tax. Upon the granting of perma- 
nent residence to such alien as provided for 
in this act, the Secretary of State shall in- 
struct the proper quota-control officer to 
deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On lines 3 and 4, strike out “immigration 
and naturalization laws” and substitute in 
lieu thereof the words “Immigration and 
Nationality Act.” 

On line 7, strike out the words “and head 
tax.” 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


HELENA SHOSTENKO 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1795) 
for the relief of Helena Shostenko. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Helena Shostenko shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from the 
appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ROSE MARIA GRADELONE 
CALICCHIO 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2029) 


for the relief of Rose Maria Gradelone 
Calicchio. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
called the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 4 (a) and 9 of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended, the minor child, 
Rose Maria Gradelone Calicchio, shall be held 
and considered to be the natural-born alien 
child of Mr. and Mrs. Michael Calicchio, cit- 
izens of the United States. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “That, 
for the purposes of section 101 (a) (27) (A) 
and 205 of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, the minor child, Rose Maria Gradelone 
Calicchio, shall be held and considered to be 
the natural-born alien child of Mr. and Mrs. 
Michael Calicchio, citizens of the United 
States.“ 
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The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. MICHALINE BORZECKA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2035) 
for the relief of Mrs. Michaline Borzecka. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Mrs. 
Michaline Borzecka shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act 
upon payment of the required visa fee. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such alien as provided for in this act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CARMELA DAINO DAVENIA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2603) 
for the relief of Carmela Daino Davenia. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
child, Carmela Daino Davenia, shall be held 
and considered to be the natural-born alien 
child of Mr. and Mrs. Giuseppe Davenia, 
citizens of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ENDRE SZENDE ET AL. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2774) 
for the relief of Endre Szende, Zsuzsanna 
Szende, Katalin Szende (a minor), and 
Maria Szende (a minor). 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, En- 
dre Szende, Zsuzsanna Szende, Katalin Szende 
(a minor), and Maria Szende (a minor) shall 
be held and considered to have been law- 
fully admitted to the United States for per- 
manent residence as of the date of the en- 
actment of this act, upon payment of the 
required visa fees. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such aliens as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control offi- 
cer to deduct four from the appropriate 
quota for the first year such quota is avail- 
able. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 11, after the word “four”, insert 
“numbers.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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WERA FAZIO, A MINOR 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2785) 
for the relief of Wera Fazio, a minor. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Wera Fazio, native and citizen of Italy, shall 
be considered to be the native-born daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Angelo Fazio, United States 
citizens. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: A 

Page 1, strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert “That, for the purposes of 
sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
child, Wera Fazio, shall be held and consid- 
ered to be the natural-born alien child of 
Mr. and Mrs. Angelo Fazio, citizens of the 
United States.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table, 


DAVID ZORUB 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2801) 
for the relief of David Zorub. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
child, David Zorub, shall be held and con- 
sidered to be the natural-born alien child of 
Mr. and Mrs. S. E. Zorub, citizens of the 
United States. ; 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


RUTH IRENE LEDERMANN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3006) 
for the relief of Ruth Irene Ledermann, 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Ruth Irene Ledermann shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act 
upon payment of the required visa fee. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such alien as provided for in this act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


WILLIAM URBAN MALONEY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3046) 
for the relief of William Urban Maloney. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 212 (a) (9) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, William 
Urban Maloney may be admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence if he 
is found to be otherwise admissible under the 
provisions of that act: Provided, That this 
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exemption shall apply only to a ground for 
exclusion of which the Department of State 
or the artment of Justice have knowledge 
prior to the enactment of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 


third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


HIROKI HOLLOPETER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3268) 
for the relief of Hiroki Hollopeter. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 4 (a) and 9 of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended, and notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of section 13 (c) of that 
act, the minor child, Hiroki Hollopeter, shall 
be held and considered to be the natural- 
born alien child of a citizen of the United 
States. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 3, strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert “That, for the 
purposes of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 
205 of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
the minor child, Hiroki Hollopeter, shall be 
held and considered to be the natural-born 
alien child of Sgt. Merle Glenn Hollopeter, 
a citizen of the United States.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


DR. HAMDI AKAR 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3396) 
for the relief of Dr. Hamdi Akar. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Dr. 
Hamdi Akar shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 

“States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this act, upon payment 
of the required visa fee. Upon the granting 
of permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control ofi- 
cer to deduct one number from the appro- 

. priate quota for the first year that such quota 
is available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


WOLDEMAR JASKOWSEKY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3749) 
for the relief of Woldemar Jaskowsky. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws, Woldemar Jaskowsky, of Pasadena, 
Calif., shall be held and considered to have 
been legally admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence on September 27, 
1949. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 3, strike out all after the en- 
acting clause and insert “That, for the pur- 
poses of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Woldemar Jaskowsy shall be held and 
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considered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence as 
of the date Of thé enactment Of this Act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. Up- 
oh the granting of permanent residence to 
such alien as provided for in this act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available.” 


Que committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read.a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table, 


MANFRED SINGER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4056) 
for the relief of Manfred Singer. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Ee it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, the 
minor child, Manfred Singer, shall be held 
and considered to be the natural-born alien 
child of Bertram Morton Singer, citizen of 
the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


MRS. EDITH D. WILLIAMSON 


The Clerk cailed the bill (H. R. 4328) 
for the relief of Mrs, Edith D, William- 
son. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of section 212 (a) (9) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Mrs. Edith 
D. Williamson may be admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence if she is 
found to be otherwise admissible under the 
provisions of that act: Provided, That this 
exemption shall apply only to a ground for 
exclusion of which the Department of State 
or the Department of Justice has knowledge 
prior to the enactment of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table, 


INGRID BIRGITTA MARIA COLWELL 
(NEE FRIBERG) 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4886) 
for the relief of Ingrid Birgitta Maria 
Colwell (nee Friberg). 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection, 


IRENE ANDREWS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5486) 
for the relief of Irene Andrews. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes of 
sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
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chilu, Irene Andrews, shall be held and con- 
sidered to be the natural-born alien child of 
George Makvuhon and Mre, Jorephine Makn. 
hon, citizens of the United States. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On line 3, strike out the following: “101 
(a) (27) (A)” and substitute in lieu thereof 
“203 (a) (3). 

On line 7, strike out the word “citizens” 
and substitute in lieu thereof the words 
“lawful residents.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table, 


SULLIVAN CONSTRUCTION Co. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 806) 
rs the relief of Sullivan Construction 
0. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the not otherwise appropriated, 
to Sullivan Construction Co., of 322 West 
Main Street, Watertown, N. Y., the sum of 
$3,800, in full settlement of all claims of 
said company against the United States, 
for losses incurred under United States 
Coast Guard contract No. TOgeg-1126: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
ac* shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


GOLDA I. STEGNER , 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1130) 
for the relief of Golda I. Stegner. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc„ That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Golda I. Stegner, 
Minneapolis, Minn., the sum of $25,000. The 
payment of such sum shall be in full settle- 
ment of all claims of the said Golda I. Steg- 
ner against the United States for compensa- 
tion for the injuries and permanent disabil- 
ity which she sustained while serving on 
Okinawa as a civilian employee of the De- 
partment of the Army, as a result of a surgi- 
cal operation at the Tokyo Army Hospital on 
August 9, 1951, and in the treatment given 
her at such hospital following such opera- 
tion. Such claims are not cognizable under 
the Federal Tort Claims Act, since they arose 
in a foreign country: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
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thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
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The title was amended so as to read: 


ceeding $1,000. eb A hill for, the Tellef of the Frank M. 
Hill Machine Co., In." tame Re f eeted; ero., Tua’, for thé py 


E With the following exemmities amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “$25,000” and 
insert “$10,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


FRANK M. HILL MACHINE CO., INC. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1689) 
to confer jurisdiction upon the Tax 
Court of the United States to hear, de- 
termine, and render judgment upon a 
certain claim of the United States 
against the Frank M. Hill Machine Co., 
Inc., of Walpole, Mass. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That jurisdiction is 
hereby conferred upon the Tax Court of 
the United States to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claim of the 
United States against the Frank M. Hill 
Machine Co., Inc., based on a determination 
of excessive profits, made by the Secretary 
of War against the said Frank M. Hill Ma- 
chine Co., Inc., for the fiscal year ending 
December 31, 1942, and which determination 
was made pursuant to section 403 of the 
Sixth Supplemental National Defense Ap- 
propriation Act of 1942, as amended. 

Sec. 2. Proceedings for the determination 
of said claim shall be had in the same man- 
ner as in cases of which said court has juris- 
diction under the provisions of subsection 
(c) (2) of the Renegotiation Act, section 
403 of the Sixth Supplemental National De- 
fense Appropriation Act of 1942, as amended 
by section 701 of the Revenue Act of 1943: 
Provided, That suit hereunder shall be in- 
stituted within 2 months after the enact- 
ment of this act: And provided further, That 
this act shall be construed only to waive the 
90-day limitation of time provided by the 
said provisions of the Renegotiation Act 
within which to appeal to the Tax Court of 
the United States the said determination of 
the Secretary of War and not otherwise to 
affect any substantive rights of the parties. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“That jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon 
the Tax Court of the United States to finally 
determine the amount, if any, of excessive 
profits received or accrued by the Frank M. 
Hill Machine Co., Inc., of Walpole, Mass., 
in an amount either less than, equal to, or 
greater than that determined by the Secre- 
tary of War (now the Secretary of the Army) 
for the fiscal year of the said Frank M. Hill 
Machine Co., Inc., which ended on December 
31, 1942, under applicable provisions of the 
Renegotiation Act, approved April 28, 1942 
(56 Stat. 245) (section 403 of the Sixth Sup- 
plemental National Defense Appropriation 
Act, 1942), as amended: Provided, That the 
suit authorized hereunder shall be instituted 
within 90 days after the effective date of 
this act: Provided further, That the pas- 
Sage of this act shall not be construed as 
an inference of liability on the part of the 
Government of the United States.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MRS. DOROTHY J. WILLIAMS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5093) 
for the relief of Mrs. Dorothy J. Wil- 
liams, widow of Melvin Edward Williams. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill, to- 
gether with Calendar Nos. 343, 345, 346, 
and 347 may. be passed over without 
prejudice, due to the fact that reports 
on these bills were not filed with the 
Committee of Objectors until about an 
hour ago. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 


RESIDENCE TO CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Clerk called the resolution (S. 
Con. Res. 34) favoring the granting of 
the status of permanent residence to 
certain aliens. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the resolu- 
tion? 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this resolution 
may be passed over without prejudice, 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 


MRS. FUMIKO SAWAI SKOVRAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 723) 
for the relief of Mrs. Fumiko Sawai 
Skovran. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 212 (2) (9) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Mrs. Fu- 
miko Sawai Skovran may be admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence if 
she is found to be otherwise admissible un- 
der the provisions of that act: Provided, 
That this exemption shall apply only to a 
ground for exclusion of which the Depart- 
ment of State or the Department of Justice 


have knowledge prior to the enactment of 
this act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 3, strike out “section 212 (2) 
(9)” and insert “section 212 (a) (6).” 

Page 1, strike out lines 8, 9, and 10 and 
insert: “a suitable and proper bond or un- 
dertaking, approved by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, be deposited as prescribed by section 
213 of the said act.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


FRANCOISE BRESNAHAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 752) 
for the relief of Francoise Bresnahan, 


July 21 


There being no. objection, the Clerk 


read the bill, as follows: e e lt 


ot the immigration and naturalization 25 
Francoise Bresnahan shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee and 
head tax. Upon.the granting of permanent 
residence to such alien as provided for in 
this act, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
the proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 3, strike out “immigration and 
naturalization laws” and insert “Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act.” 

Page 1, line 8, after the word “fee”, strike 
out the balance ol the line and all of lines 
9 to 12, inclusive. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


WOLODYMYR HIRNIAK 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 907) 
for the relief of Wolodymyr Hirniak. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Wolodymyr Hirniak, Alien Registration No. 
A-1675410, shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 4, strike out “Alien Registra- 
tion No. A-1675410.” 

Page 1, line 8, after the word “fee”, insert 
“Provided, That a suitable and proper bond 
or undertaking, approved by the Attorney 
General, be deposited as prescribed by sec- 
tion 213 of the said act.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


LUIGI LOTITO 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 917) 
for the relief of Luigi Lotito. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 212 (a) (9) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Luigi Lo- 
tito may be admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence if he is found to be 
otherwise admissible under the provisions of 
that act: Provided, That this exemption shall 
apply only to a ground for exclusion of which 
the Department of State or the Department 
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of Justice have knowledge prior to the enact- 
ment of this_act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 


and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table, 


JECABS LENBERGS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 953) 
for the relief of Jecabs Lenbergs. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 


read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Jecabs Lenbergs shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act, upon pay- 
ment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert the following: “That, not- 
withstanding the provision of section 212 
(a) (6) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Jekabs Lenbergs may be admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence if he 
is found to be otherwise admissible under 
the provisions of that act: Provided, That a 
suitable and proper bond or undertaking, 
approved by the Attorney General, be de- 
posited as prescribed by section 213 of the 
said act.” í 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


GERDA GOERAUCH 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1124) 
for the relief of Gerda Goerauch. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimou consent that the call of the 
calendar, beginning with the present 
bill, H. R. 1124, be dispensed with at this 
time for the reason that reports have not 
been filed on this bill and the following 
bills to permit the objectors to study the 
bills. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, reserving the right to object, may I 
inquire of the leadership whether it is 
their plan at a later date soon and be- 
fore adjournment to call the Private and 
Consent Calendars again? 

The SPEAKER. In the absence of the 
majority leader, the Chair may say that 
prior to adjournment it is always the rule 
to call bills on the Private Calendar, and 
the Chair presumes this will be done. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I had a conversation 
a moment ago with the majority leader 
and at that time he said there would be 
several more calls of bills on the cal- 
endar. 
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The SPEAKER. The majority leader 
is now present. 
Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, may 1 


say to the gentleman from Nebraska that 
certainly as we approach the end of the 
session we will call bills on the Consent 
and Private Calendars. These bills on 
those calendars will have every consid- 
eration, and likewise other matters that 
might well be handled under suspension 
of the rules can also be dealt with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. That completes the 
call of bills on the Private Calendar. 


ee 


DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, 
AND COMMERCE APPROPRIATION 
ACT, 1954 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
call up the conference report on the bill 
(H. R. 4974) making appropriations for 
the Departments of State, Justice, and 
Commerce, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1954, and for other purposes, 
and ask unanimous consent that the 
statement of the managers on the part 
of the House be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 868) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. 
R. 4974) “making appropriations for the De- 
partments of State, Justice, and Commerce, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, and 
for other purposes,” having met, after full 
and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 5, 7, 18, 19, 20, 27, 29, 31, 
33, 45, 47, 48, 49. 

That the Hause recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 2, 3, 8, 9, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 22, 32, 35, 
36, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 46, 50, 51, 52, and 
53, and agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 6, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter stricken out and in- 
serted by said amendment, insert: “shall, if 
possible,” ; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 21: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 21, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert: “$25,385,000"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 25: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 25, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: “$1,750,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 30: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 30, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: “$105,000,000"; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 7 
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Amendment numbered 37: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment-of-the Senate numbered 37, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert: 62,650,000“; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in dis- 
agreement amendments numbered 1, 4, 10, 
11, 17, 23, 24, 26, 28, and 34. 

CLIFF CLEVENGER, 

F. R. COUDERT, Jr., 
FRANK T. Bow, 
Sam Coon, 

JOHN TABER, 

JOHN J. ROONEY, 
PRINCE H. PRESTON, 

ROBERT L. F. SIKES, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 

STYLES BRIDGES, 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
HOMER FERGUSON, 
H. ALEXANDER SMITH, 
PAT MCCARRAN, 
ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
LISTER HILL, 
Managers on the Part oj the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 4974) making ap- 
propriations for the Departments of State, 
Justice, and Commerce, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1954, and for other purposes, 
submit the following statement in explana- 
tion of the effect of the action agreed upon 
and recommended in the accompanying con- 
ference report as to each of such amend- 
ments, namely: 


TITLE I—DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Amendment No. 1—Salaries and expenses: 
Reported in disagreement. 

Amendment No. 2—Salaries and expenses: 
Inserts restrictive language relating to the 
burial of alien seamen, as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 3—Salaries and expenses: 
Appropriates $50,000,000 as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $60,000,000 as proposed by 
the House. 

Amendment No, 4—Salaries and expenses: 
Reported in disagreement. 

Amendments Nos. 5 and 6—Salaries and 
expenses: Restore the language of the House 
and add the words “if possible.” 

Amendment No. 7—Acquisition of build- 
ings abroad: Eliminates Senate provision 
for this item. ` 

Amendments Nos. 8, 9 and 10—Contribu- 
tions to International Organizations: Pro- 
vide a permanent appropriation for pay- 
ments to the Republic of Panama, as pro- 
posed by the Senate, in lieu of the annual 
type of appropriation in the House bill. 
For technical reasons amendment No, 10 
is reported in disagreement, 

Amendment No. 11—Contributions to In- 
ternational Organizations: Reported in dis- 
agreement. 

Amendment No. 12—Missions to Inter- 
national Organizations: Appropriates $l,- 
100,000, as proposed by the Senate, instead 
of $1,300,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 13—International con- 
tingencies: Appropriates $1,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate instead of $1,300,000 as 
proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 14—International Bound- 
ary and Water Commission, United States 
and Mexico, operation and maintenance: 
Appropriates $900,000 as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $1,000,000 as proposed by 
the House. 

Amendment No. 15—American Sections, 
International Commissions: Appropriates 
$543,889 as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$500,000 as proposed by the House. 
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Amendment No. 16—General provisions— 
Department of State: Deletes the House lan- 
guage as proposed by the Senate. The de- 
leted language has been inserted in the gen- 
eral provisions for the entire bill. 

Amendment No. 17—General provisions— 
Department of State: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

. TITLE IT—DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
Legal activities and general administration 

Amendment No. 18—Salaries and expenses, 
general administration: Appropriates $2,495,- 
000 as proposed by the House instead of $2,- 
375.000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 19—Salaries and expenses, 
general legal activities: Appropriates $10,- 
160,000 as proposed by the House instead of 
$9,960,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 20—Fees and expenses of 
witnesses: Appropriates $1,200,000 as pro- 
posed by the House instead of $1,000,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Federal prison system 

Amendment No. 21—Salaries and expenses, 
Bureau of Prisons: Appropriates $25,385,000 
instead of $25,770,000 as proposed by the 
House and $25,000,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Office of Alien Property 

Amendment No. 22—Salaries and expenses: 
Authorizes $2,500,000 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate instead of $3,500,000 as proposed by the 
House. 


General provisions—Department of Justice 
Amendment No. 23—Section 202: Reported 
in disagreement. 


Amendment No. 24—Section 208: Reported 
in disagreement. 

TITLE I—DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Office of the Secretary 

Amendment No. 25—Salaries and expenses: 
Appropriates $1,750,000 instead of $1,875,000 
as proposed by the House and $1,533,281 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 26—Salaries and expenses: 
Reported in disagreement. 

Bureau of the Census 

Amendment No. 27—Salaries and expenses: 

- Appropriates $6,770,000 as proposed by the 
House instead of $6,000,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendment No. 28—Censuses of Business 
and Manufactures: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment No. 29—Census of Agricul- 
ture: Strikes out the Senate provision for 
this item. 


Civil Aeronautics Administration 


Amendment No. 30—Salaries and expenses: 
Appropriates $105,000,000 instead of $105,- 
500,000 as proposed by the House and $104,- 
500,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 31—Establishment of Air- 
Navigation Facilities: Appropriates $7,000,000 
as proposed by the House instead of $5,000,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 32—Technical develop- 
ment and evaluation: Appropriates $750,000 
as proposed by the Senate instead of $1,000,- 
000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 33—Construction, Wash- 
ington National Airport: Appropriates $400,- 
000 as proposed by the House instead of 
$200,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 34—Federal aid airport 
program, Federal Airport Act: Reported in 
disagreement. 

Amendment No. 35—Air navigation devel- 
opment: Appropriates $1,085,000 as proposed 
by the Senate instead of $1,500,000 as pro- 
posed by the House. 

Coast and Geodetic Survey 

Amendment No. 36—Salaries and expenses: 
Appropriates $12,000,000 as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $12,200,000 as proposed by 
the House. 
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Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
Amendment No. 37—Departmental salaries 
and expenses: Appropriates $2,650,000 in- 
stead of $2,750,000 as proposed by the House 
and $2,500,000 as proposed by the Senate. 
Maritime activities 


Amendment No. 38—Ship construction 
(liquidation of contract authorization): 
Appropriates $59,000,000 as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $64,000,000 as proposed by 
the House. 

Amendment No. 39—Operating-differential 
subsidies: Appropriates $20,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate instead of $25,000,000 as 
proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 40—Salaries and expenses: 
Appropriates $15,500,000 as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $16,300,000 as proposed by 
the House. 

Amendment No. 41—Administrative ex- 
penses: Places a limitation of $7,200,000 on 
administrative expenses as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $8,000,000 as proposed by 
the House. 

Amendments Nos. 42 and 43—State marine 
schools: Appropriate $890,000 as proposed by 
the Senate instead of $860,000 as proposed 
by the House, of which $379,800 is for main- 
tenance and repair of vessels loaned by the 
United States instead of $349,800 as proposed 
by the House. 


Bureau of Public Roads 


Amendment No. 44—Federal-aid highways: 
Appropriates $475,000,000 as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $510,000,000 ds proposed 
by the House. 

Amendment No. 45—Forest highways: Ap- 
propriates $15,000,000 as proposed by the 
House instead of $14,000,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendment No. 46—Access roads (act of 
September 7, 1950): Appropriate $5,500,000 
as proposed by the Senate instead of $7,500,- 
000 as proposed by the House. 

National Bureau of Standards 

Amendment No. 47—Research and testing: 
Appropriates $3,000,000 as proposed by the 
House instead of $3,500,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendment No. 48—Radio propagation 
and standards: Appropriates $2,000,000 as 
proposed by the House instead of $2,306,500 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 49—Working capital fund: 
Strikes out the Senate provision pertaining 
to this item. . 
Weather Bureau 


Amendment No. 50—Salaries and expenses: 
Appropriates $27,000,000 as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $24,700,000 as proposed by 
the House. 


TITLE IV—CORPORATIONS 

Amendments Nos. 51 and 52—Inland Wa- 
terways Corporation: Authorize $480,000 for 
administrative expenses as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $240,000 as proposed by 
the House and places a limitation of $12,000 
for travel expenses as proposed by the Sen- 
ate instead of $6,000 as proposed by the 
House. 

TITLE V—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Amendment No. 53: Inserts the Senate 
provision, prohibiting the use of any appro- 
priation contained in this Act to pay ex- 
penses incident to or in connection with par- 
ticipation in the International Materials 
Conference. 

CLIFF CLEVENGER, 

F. R. COUDERT, Jr., 

FRANK T. Bow, 

Sam Coon, 

JOHN TABER, 

JOHN J. ROONEY, 

Prince H. PRESTON, 

ROBERT L. F. SIKES, 

CLARENCE CANNON, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
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Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
original budget estimate for the State, 
Justice, and Commerce bill totaled 
$1,469,494,515. 

The revised budget estimates totaled 
$1,272,234 ,262. 

The amount as passed the House was 
$1,143,146,712. 

The total amount of the conference 
bill is $1,086,645,601, which is a reduction 
of $56,501,111 below the bill as passed the 
House. 

The bill in its present form is $382,- 
848,914 below the original budget esti- 
mates. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Rooney]. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I feel 
obliged to point out that the conference 
figure just cited by my friend and chair- 
man, the distinguished gentleman from 
Ohio includes at least $65 million in 
phony cuts. I know I can justify the 
words “phony cuts” because I refer to 
the $65 million taken out of the funds 
needed to pay for the Federal public 
roads program. That money has to be 
paid, there is no question or doubt about 
it. You are merely postponing the time 
of payment. There is not an ounce of 
economy in such action. It has to catch 
up with you. 

Iam pleased that the conference com- 
mittee brings back in technical disagree- 
ment amendment No. 17, and that the 
gentleman from Ohio will move that the 
House recede and concur in that amend- 
ment, which reads as follows: 

It is the sense of the Congress that the 
Communist Chinese Government should not 
be admitted to membership in the United 
Nations as a representative of China. 


I trust that every Member of the House 
will be given an opportunity to vote on 
this amendment on a roll call, and that 
there will not be a dissenting vote. 
There was no dissenting vote in the other 
body at the time of the adoption of this 
language. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the gentle- 

man from Ohio. 
Mr. CLEVENGER. I might agree 
about the phony cut of $65 million. I 
am only following the leadership of the 
distinguished gentleman from New York 
in the years that he was chairman of this 
committee. I would call it an educated 
guess. 

Mr. ROONEY. Of course there is 
nothing inherently wrong in what you 
are doing. It might be considered 
cricket. I just wanted to point out that 
it was a $65 million phony cut so every- 
one would understand. After all, the 
gentleman and his colleagues on that 
side of the aisle are now surrounded with 
a halo of glory and righteousness. They 
are the champions of economy and all 
ee is good. No one ever accused us of 

at. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. We accept the ac- 
colade. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. What has happened to 
the salaries and the expenses of the 
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State Department? It is a little hard to 
tell from this report. They were very 
materially cut here. 

Mr. ROONEY. Of course. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. They are $65,600,- 
000. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the first amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No, 1: Page 1, line 10, 
insert the following: “the cost of transport- 
ing to and from a place of storage and the 
cost of storing the furniture and household 
and personal effects of an employee of the 
Foreign Service who is assigned to a post 
at which he is unable to use his furniture 
and effects, under such regulations as the 
Secretary may prescribe.” 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House recede and concur 
in the Senate amendment. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. This action on the part 
of the committee would save the tax- 
payers’ dollars? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Yes. That was 
the promise made and that is the rea- 
son for the motion. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 4: Page 4, line 5, 
insert the following: “and in addition $15,- 
600,000 of the unobligated balances of all 
appropriations available to the Department 
of State during fiscal year 1953 of which 
latter amount not to exceed $5,600,000 may 
be used to cover the costs of reduction in 
force, including salaries, terminal leave, 
travel and transportation expenses of offi- 
cers and employees whose services are ter- 
minated, and travel and transportation costs 
in connection with transfers necessary as a 
result of reduction in force.” 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House recede and concur 
in the Senate amendment with an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. CLEVENGER moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 4, and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed by said amendment in- 
sert “and in addition $15,600,000 of the un- 
obligated balances of all appropriations avail- 
able to the Department of State during fis- 
cal year 1953.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No, 10: Page 6, line 17, 
insert: 

“PAYMENT TO THE REPUBLIC OF PANAMA 

“The Secretary of the Treasury shall cause 
to be paid annually out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, $430,- 
000 as a payment to the Republic of Panama 


in accordance with the treaty of 1936 (53 
Stat. 1818).” 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a motion. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. CLEVENGER moves that the House re- 
cede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 10, and concur 
therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 11: Page 6, line 
23, insert: 

“Section 602 of the Departments of State, 
Justice, Commerce, and the Judiciary Ap- 
propriation Act, 1952, as amended (65 Stat. 
599), is hereby amended as follows: At the 
end of the second proviso in the first para- 
graph and before the period, insert ‘, Carib- 
bean Commission and the Joint Support pro- 
gram of the International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization’.” 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. CLEVENGER moves that the House re- 
cede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 11, and con- 
cur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 17: Page 15, line 
23, insert: 

“Sec. 111. It is the sense of the Congress 
that the Communist Chinese Government 
should not be admitted to membership in 
the United Nations as the representative of 
China.“ 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. CLEVENGER moves that the House re- 
cede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 17, and con- 
cur therein, 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs on July 10, 
1953, unanimously reported out favor- 
ably House Concurrent Resolution 129, 
which has the same purpose as the 
Senate amendment which I am sure will 
be concurred in unanimously by the 
Members of this House. Our committee 
resolution, introduced by Chairman 
CHIPERFIELD, was a modification of simi- 
lar resolutions introduced on June 27, 
1953, by Hon. LAURIE C. BATTLE and Hon. 
MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH. The resolu- 
tion follows: 

House Concurrent Resolution 129 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that the Chinese Communists 
are not entitled. to and should not be 
recognized to represent China in the United 
Nations, 


Mr. Speaker, I believe the language of 
the above resolution is more complete and 
precise because it states the indisputable 
reason why the Chinese Communists 
must be prevented from taking China’s 
seat in the United Nations, namely, they 
are not entitled to it. The U. N. was set 
up as an association of peace-loving na- 
tions. It is bad enough to have some 
in it from the start who later proved 
themselves unworthy. It would be plain 
hypocrisy to admit, under the guise of a 
peace-loving nation, dedicated to the 
high principles and objectives of the 
U. N., the Communist regime in China 
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which brazenly went to war with the 
U. N. itself. Such action by the U. N. 
would only further weaken it and 
strengthen those who are its enemies— 
and ours. 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs is- 
sued a carefully prepared report to 
accompany House Concurrent Resolution 
129. It sets forth the legal, moral, prac- 
tical, and psychological reasons why the 
Congress should take this action reject- 
ing the Communist bid for U. N. mem- 
bership, which is one of its real goals in 
the Korean aggression.. I ask unani- 
mous consent to include the committee 
report herewith. I believe the argu- 
ments it presents are unanswerable. 


EXPRESSING THE SENSE OF THE CONGRESS THAT 
THE CHINESE COMMUNISTS ARE Nor EN- 
TITLED TO AND SHOULD NOT BE RECOGNIZED 
To REPRESENT CHINA IN THE UNITED 
NATIONS 


Mr. Jupp, from the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, submitted the following report: 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs, to 
whom was referred the concurrent resolution 
(H. Con. Res. 129) expressing the sense of 
the Congress that the Chinese Communists 
are not entitled to and should not be recog- 
nized to represent China in the United Na- 
tions, having considered the same, report 
favorably thereon without amendment and 
recommend that the concurrent resolution 
do pass. 

The Congress, particularly the House of 
Representatives, has shown a continuing 
concern that the United Nations might seat 
a representative of the Chinese Communists 
in place of the representative of the National 
Government of the Republic of China. This 
attitude by the Congress arises from an 
understanding of the nature of the Com- 
munist regime in China and its active par- 
ticipation in the aggression against the Re- 
public of Korea. In 1948 the committee’s 
report on the strategy and tactics of world 
communism included a special study on 
communism in China. The report stated 
that “Chinese communism is regular com- 
munism” and its adherents. have followed 
faithfully every zigzag of the Kremlin's line 
for a generation.” Less than 7 months after 
the invasion of Korea the House approved a 
resolution urging the United Nations to “de- 
clare the Chinese Communist authorities an 
aggressor in Korea.” In May 1951, the House 
passed a resolution expressing its view “that 
the Chinese Communist authorities should 
not be permitted to represent China in the 
United Nations.” 

This concern is presently heightened by 
the truce negotiations that may be followed 
by an armistice and a political settlement. 
It is reasonable to expect that the Chinese 
Communists may hold out for a seat in the 
United Nations as a quid pro quo for an 
armistice or a political settlement. The pur- 
pose of House Concurrent Resolution 129 is 
to reaffirm earlier congressional expressions 
on the subject. The genesis of House Con- 
current Resolution 129 is House Resolution 
307 introduced by the Honorable LAURIE C. 
BATTLE on June 27, 1953, and House Resolu- 
tion 308 introduced on the same day by the 
Honorable MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH. These 
resolutions were identical. They stated that 
it is the sense of the House “that the Chi- 
nese Communist authorities should not be 
admitted to membership in the United Na- 
tions to represent China.” The subcom- 
mittee on the Far East and the Pacific, under 
the chairmanship of the Honorable WALTER 
H. Jupp, considered both resolutions and 
recommended to the full committee a con- 
current resolution with slightly altered lan- 
guage. After a complete exploration by the 
full committee of the different issues in- 
volved, House Concurrent Resolution 129 
was unanimously approved and introduced 
as a committee resolution by the Honorable 
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Rosert B. CHIPERFIELD, chairman of the com- 
mittee. Thus the resolution is a carefully 
thought out expression of congressional in- 
tention. 

In response to the chairman's request for 
an expression of its views, the Department 
of State advised him that “the aim of this 
resolution accords with the views expressed 
by the President.” 

China has been a member of the United 
Nations since the beginning of that organi- 
zation. Its seat has always been, and is, 
occupied by a representative of the National 
Government of the Republic of China, now 
on Formosa. The issue is whether the single 
seat assigned to China—one of the five per- 
manent members of the Security Council— 
should continue to be held by the representa- 
tive of the National Government of the Re- 
public of China or whether that representa- 
tive should be unseated and a representative 
of the Chinese Communists who have seized 
the mainiand given that seat. The attitude 
of Congress is an unequivocal expression of 
opposition to the latter alternative. 

The legal issues involved in determining 
whether the Chinese Communists should be 
seated in place of the representative from 
Nationalist China have been exhaustively 
debated in the organs of the United Nations. 
In its resolution of December 14, 1950, the 
General Assembly recommended that in 
cases where “more than one authority claims 
to be the government entitled to represent 
a member state * * * the question should 
be considered in the light of the purposes 
and principles of the charter and the circum- 
stances of each case.” 

An examination of those portions of the 
charter strengthens the committee's convic- 
tion that the Chinese Communists have no 
basis upon which to lay claim to representa- 
tion in the United Nations. The preamble 
of the charter states the spirit that moti- 
vated the establishment of that organization, 
namely: 

“To reaffirm faith in fundamental human 
rights, in the dignity and worth of the hu- 
man person, in the equal rights of men and 
women and of nations large and small; and 

“To establish conditions under which jus- 
tice and respect for the obligations arising 
from treaties and other sources of interna- 
tional law can be maintained; and 

“To promote social progress and better 
standards of life in larger freedom; and for 
these ends to practice tolerance and live 
together in peace with one another as good 
neighbors; and 

“To unite our strength to maintain inter- 
mational peace and security; and 

“To insure, by the acceptance of principles 
and the institution of methods, that armed 
force shall not be used, save in the common 
interests; and 

“To employ international machinery for 
the promotion of the economic and social 
advancement of all peoples; have resolved to 
combine our efforts to accomplish these 
aims.” 

Article 1 spells out the purposes for which 
the United Nations has been organized— 

“To maintain international peace and 
security, and to that end, to take effective 
collective measures for the prevention and 
removal of threats to the peace, and for the 
suppression of acts of aggression or other 
breaches of the peace, and to bring about 
by peaceful means, and in conformity with 
the principles of justice and international 
law, adjustment or settlement of interna- 
tional disputes or situations which might 
lead to a breach of the peace; 

“To develop friendly relations among na- 
tions based on respect for the principle of 
equal rights and self-determination of peo- 
ples, and to take other apppropriate meas- 
ures to strengthen universal peace; 

“To achieve international cooperation in 
solving international problems of an eco- 
nomic, social, cultural, or humanitarian 
character, and in promoting and encouraging 
respect for human rights and for funda- 
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mental freedoms for all without distinction 
as to race, sex, language, or religion; and 

“To be a center for harmonizing the ac- 
tions of nations in the attainment of these 
common ends.” 

Article 2 imposes rules of conduct upon 
the members: 

“The organization is based on the princi- 
ple of the sovereign equality of all its mem- 
bers. 

“All members, in order to insure to all of 
them the rights and benefits resulting from 
membership, shall fulfill in good faith the 
obligations assumed by them in accordance 
with the present charter. 

“All members shall settle their interna- 
tional disputes by peaceful means in such 
a manner that international peace and secu- 
rity and justice are not endangered. 

“All members shall refrain in their inter- 
national relations from the threat or use of 
force against the territorial integrity or polit- 
ical independence of any state, or in any 
other manner inconsistent with the purposes 
of the United Nations. 

“All members shall give the United Na- 
tions every assistance in any action it takes 
in accordance with the present Charter, and 
shall refrain from giving assistance to any 
state against which the United Nations is 
taking preventive or enforcement action.” 

Measured against the criteria laid down in 
the charter, the Chinese Communists do not 
meet the standards prescribed for member- 
ship in the United Nations. They have 
shown a consistent disregard for funda- 
mental human rights, they have degraded 
the dignity of persons, and they have 
obliterated the rights of individuals. Free- 
dom has been stifled; intolerance has been 
substituted for tolerance, 

In the international field the Chinese 
Communists have not only refused to assist 
the United Nations in its action taken in 
accordance with the charter against es- 
sion in Korea; they have participated in the 
aggression. This is not alone the judgment 
of the United States. It is the considered 
conclusion reached by an overwhelming 
majority of the General Assembly. A re- 
gime that has been held to have violated 
the charter cannot plead that it meets the 
standards necessary to hold a seat in an 
organization pledged to support that very 
charter, Indeed, to seat the Chinese Com- 
munists would only qualify them for expul- 
sion. Article 6 states that “a member of 
the United Nations which has persistently 
violated the principles contained in the pres- 
ent charter may be expelled from the or- 
ganization * .“ To accord representa- 
tion to a regime that is unable or unwilling 
to discharge its international responsibilities 
would make a mockery of the very principles 
that led to the creation of the United Na- 
tions. It would violate both the letter and 
the spirit of the charter. 

The moral and legal issues involved in this 
question are not in conflict with the prac- 
tical issues. The United States and the 
United Nations are engaged in hostilities 
against the Chinese Communists. To give 
them a ent seat on the Security Coun- 
cil, equal in weight of that of the United 
States and the other permanent members, 
would enhance their prestige, give courage 
to their sympathizers, and weaken those 
who are resisting Communist aggression 
from without and Communist subjugation 
from within. It would imply an acceptance 
of their permanent conquest of China and 
give them an air of respectability. All of 
this is in contradiction of the judgment 
already by the members. 

The psychological consequences of seating 
the Chinese Communists would be disas- 
trous. It would be a reward to the enemies 
of the United Nations and of the United 
States. The prestige of the organization 
would suffer irreparably no less than that of 
the members who are fighting to uphold its 
principles, 
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In the course of the present truce negotia- 
tions, our Government has taken an ada- 
mant position that it will not turn over to 
the Chinese Communists some 15,000 Chi- 
nese prisoners who are opposed to the Com- 
munist regime. The. committee believes 
that the American people will not accept 
for 450 million people what it rejects for 
15,000. 

For these reasons our Government should 
actively oppose granting representation to 
the Chinese Communists in the United Na- 
tions or in any of the specialized agencies, 
Should the Chinese Communist delegate, 
nevertheless, be seated over our opposition, 
the Congress, representing the overwhelming 
sentiment of the American people on this 
matter, would properly insist upon a re- 
examination of our participation in the 
United Nations or any of the specialized 
agencies, 


The SPEAKER. The question is on , 
the motion of the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. CLEVENGER]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 379, nays 0, not voting 52, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 95] 


N YEAS—379 
Abbitt Carrigg Gary 
Abernethy Cederberg Gathings 
Adair Celler Gavin ' 
Addonizio Chelf Gentry 
Albert Chenoweth 
Alexander - Chudoft Golden 
Allen, Calif, Church Goodwin 
Allen, Ill. Clardy Gordon 
Andersen, Clevenger Graham 
H. Cari Cole, Mo. Granahan 
Andresen, Cole, N. Y. Grant 
August H. Colmer Gregory 
Andrews Condon TOSS 
Angell Cooley Gubser 
Arends Coon Gwinn 
Ashmore Cooper Hagen, Calif. 
Aspinall Corbett Hagen, Minn, 
Auchincloss Cotton Hale 
Ayres Coudert Haley 
Bailey Cretella 
n Crosser Hand 
Bates Crumpacker 
Beamer Cunningham Hardy 
Becker Curtis, Mass. Harris 
Belcher Curtis, Mo. Harrison, Nebr. 
Bender Curtis, Nebr, Harrison, Va. 
Bennett, Fla. Dague Harrison, Wyo. 
Bennett, Mich. Davis, Ga. Hart 
Bentley Davis, Tenn, Harvey 
Bentsen Davis, Wis. Hays, Ark. 
Betts Dawson, Utah Hays, Ohio 
Bishop Deane Herlong 
Boggs Dempsey Heselton 
Boland Derounian Hess 
Bolling Devereux Hiestand 
Bolton, D Hill 
Frances P. Dodd Hillelson 
Bolton, Dollinger Hillings 
Oliver P. Dondero Hoeven 
min Donovan Hoffman, III. 
Bonner Dorn, N. Y. Holmes 
Bosch Dorn, S. C. Holt 
Bow Dowdy Holtzman 
Bowler Doyle Horan 
Boykin Durham Hosmer 
Bramblett Eberharter Howell 
y Edmondson 
Brooks, La. Ellsworth Hunter 
Brooks, Tex. Engle Hyde 
Brown, Ga. Evins 
Brownson Fallon Jackson 
Broyhill Feighan James 
Buchanan Fenton Jarman 
Budge Fernandez Javits 
Burdick Fine Jenkins 
Burleson Fino Jensen 
Busbey Fisher Jonas, III. 
Bush Forand Jonas, N. O. 
Byrd Ford Jones, Ala. 
Byrne, Pa Forrester Jones, Mo. 
Byrnes, Wis. Fountain Jones, N. O. 
Frazier uad 
Campbell Frelinghuysen Karsten, Mo, 
Canfield Friedel Kean 
Cannon Fulton Kearney 
Carlyle Gamble Kearns 
an Garmatz Keating 
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Kee 

Kelley, Pa. 
Kelly, N. Y. 
Keogh 
Kersten, Wis. 
Kilburn 
King, Calif. 
King, Pa. 
Kirwan 
Klein 
Kluczynski 
Knox 
Krueger 
Laird 
Landrum 
Lane 
Lanham 
Lantaff 
Latham 
LeCompte 
Lesinski 
Long 

Lovre 

Lyle 
McConnell 
McCormack 
McCulloch 
McDonough 
McGregor 
McIntire 


Marshall 
Martin, Iowa 
Matthews 
Meader 
Merrill 
Merrow 


Mollohan 
Morano 


Chatham 


Dawson, Ill. 


Dingell 


Nicholson 
Norblad 
Norrell 
O'Brien, III. 
O'Brien, Mich, 
O'Brien, N. Y. 
O'Hara, M. 
O'Konski' 
Osmers 
Ostertag 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
Patterson 
Pelly 

Perkins 

Pfost 

Phillips 
Pilcher 


Reece, Tenn. 
Reed, N. Y. 


Philbin 
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Steed 
Stringfellow 
Sullivan 
Sutton 
Taber 
Tale 
Taylor 
Teague 
Thomas 
Thompson, La. 
Thompson, 
Mich 


Thompson, Tex. 
Thornberry 
Tollefson 
Trimble 

Tuck 

Utt 

Van Pelt 

Van Zandt 


Williams, Miss. 
Williams, N. Y. 
Wilson, Calif. 
Wilson, Ind. 
Wilson, Tex, 
Winstead 
Withrow 
Woicott 
Wolverton 
Yates 

Young 
Younger 
Zablocki 


NOT VOTING—52 


Pillion 


Schenck 
Sheppard 
Springer 


Ww 


So the motion was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 
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Wigglesworth with Mr. Hébert. 

Brown of Ohio with Mr. Roosevelt, 
McVey with Mr, O'Neill, 

Mason with Mr. Yorty. 

Hope with Mr. McCarthy. 

Chiperfield with Mr. Barrett. 

Dolliver with Mr. Green. 

O’Hara of Minnesota with Mr, Fogarty. 
Reed of Illinois with Mr. Dies. 
Schenck with Mr. Dingell. 

Wainwright with Mr. Delaney. 

Vursell with Mr. Buckley. 

Baker with Mr. Heller. 
Berry with Mr. Powell. 


Mr. Oakman with Mr. Sheppard. 
Mr. Pillion with Mr. Philbin, 


Rhodes of Arizona with Mr. Donohue. . 
Case with Mr. Chatham. = 
Hoffman of Michigan with Mr. Morri- 


Hinshaw with Mr. Battle. 

. Springer with Mr. Blatnik, 

Johnson with Mr. Holifield. 

Rlehlman with Mr. Kilday. 

Robsion of Kentucky with Mr. Elliott. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs unanimously 
reported on July 10 a resolution sub- 
stantially the same as that which we 
have just adopted in agreeing to the 
motion to recede and concur in the Sen- 
ate amendment. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the committee report on House 
Concurrent Resolution No. 129 be printed 
in the Recor just prior to the rollcall 
vote. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 23: Page 23, line 
18, strike out all of section 202 and insert 
the following: 

“Sec. 202. Not to exceed $1 million in the 
aggregate from the appropriations made in 
this title for general administration, general 
legal activities and United States attorneys 
and marshals shall be available for com- 
pensation of United States attorneys, assist- 
ant United States attorneys, special attor- 
neys and special assistants to the Attorney 
General and to United States attorneys 
without regard to the Classification Act of 
1949 as amended: Provided, That in no event 
shall the annual salary of any United States 
attorney be less than $10,000 or more than 
$15,000 and in no event shall the annual 
salary of any assistant United States attor- 
ney or any special attorney or special assist- 
ant be less than $6,000 or more than $12,000: 
Provided further, That the maximum of 
$12,000 shall only apply to the Chief Assistant 
United States Attorney in each office.” 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House recede and concur 
in the Senate amendment with an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. CLEVENGER moves that the House re- 
cede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 23, and con- 
cur therein with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter stricken out and in- 
serted by said amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“Src. 202. Not to exceed $1 million in the 
aggregate from the appropriations made in 
this title for general administration, gen- 
eral legal activities and United States at- 
torneys and marshals shall be available for 
increases in the compensation of United 
States attorneys, assistant United States at- 
torneys, special attorneys, and special assist- 
ants to the Attorney General and to United 
States attorneys without regard to the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949 as amended: Provided, 
That in no event shall the annual salary of 
any United States attorney be less than 
$10,000 or more than $15,000 and in no event 
shall the annual salary of any assistant 
United States attorney or any special at- 
torney or special assistant be less than $6,000, 
if the official has been admitted to the prac- 
tice of law for 3 years, or more than $12,000: 
Provided further, That the maximum of 
$12,000 shall only apply to the chief assist- 
ant United States attorney in each office: 

further, That reports be submitted 
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to the Congress on the Ist of July and Janu- 
ary showing the names of the persons em- 
ployed under the foregoing limitation, the 
annual rate of compensation or amount of 
any fee paid to each, together with a de- 
scription of their duties.” 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 24: Page 25, line 23, 
insert: 

“Sec. 208. Not to exceed 10 percent of the 
appropriations for legal activities and gen- 
eral administration in this title shall be 
available interchangeably, with the approval 
of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
but no appropriation shall be increased by 
more than 10 percent and any interchange 
of appropriations hereunder shall be reported 
to the Congress in the annual budget.” 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a motion. > 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. CLEVENGER moves that the House re- 
cede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 24, and con- 
cur therein with an amendment, as follows: 
Wherever the figure “10” appears in said 
peti daar insert in leu thereof the figure 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 26: Page 26, line 
13, insert “; and in addition, in order to 
provide for additional organization and 
management surveys of the Department of 
Commerce, the Secretary may transfer not 
to exceed $100,000 to this appropriation 
from any other appropriations available to 
the Department of Commerce for salaries 
and expenses for the current fiscal year and 
in addition not to exceed $450,000 of the 
unobligated balances of all annual appro- 
priations available to the Department of 
Commerce during fiscal year 1953 to be used 
to cover the costs of reduction-in-force of 
Officers and employees whose seryices are 
terminated, which amount may be allotted 
by the Secretary, to be used exclusively 
for terminal leave expenses of the Offices and 
bureaus concerned.” 


Mr. CLEVENGER, Mr. Speaker, I of- 
fer a motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. CLEveNGER moves that the House re- 
cede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 26, and con- 
cur therein with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the figure “$450,000” named in said 
amendment insert “$400,000.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 28: Page 27, line 
16, insert: 

“Censuses of business and manufactures: 
For expenses necessary for taking, compiling, 
and publishing the censuses of business and 
manufactures as authorized by law, includ- 
ing personal services by contract or other- 
wise at rates to be fixed by the Secretary of 
Commerce without regard to the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949 as amended; and additional 
compensation of Federal employees tempo- 
rarily detailed for fieldwork under this ap- 
propriation; $9,400,000, to remain available 
until December 31, 1958.“ 
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Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. CLEVENGER moves that the House re- 
cede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 28, and con- 
cur therein with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment insert: 

“Censuses of business and manufacturers 
and agriculture: For expenses for ‘spot 
checking’ business, manufactures, and agri- 
culture in such manner as the Secretary of 
Commerce shall decide to be most helpful 
and informative to said undertakings in- 
cluding personal services by contract or 
otherwise at rates to be fixed by said Secre- 
tary without regard to the Classification Act 
of 1949, as amended; and additional compen- 
sation of Federal employees temporarily de- 
tailed for fieldwork under this appropria- 
tion; $1,500,000.” 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. I yield. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, this is 
one of the many amendments in dis- 
agreement between this body and the 
other body on which the present speak- 
er, the gentleman from New York, has 
not and does not now agree with the 
majority. The other body inserted pro- 
visions in this bill for the censuses of 
business and manufacturers and mineral 
industries in the amount of $9,400,000, 
and to the amount of $2,200,000 for a 
census of agriculture. The conference 
committee has seen fit to compromise 
this by allowing for all merely the sum 
of $1,500,000. I have previously pointed 
out to the House the importance of these 
censuses, and I feel the action of the 
conferees in agreeing to the amount of 
$1,500,000 for—what? For something 
new in the manner of taking censuses 
and authorizing censuses—we have the 
interesting language, “Censuses of busi- 
ness and manufactures and agricul- 
ture—for expenses for spot checking 
business, manufacturers, and agricul- 
ture.” That is an entirely new depar- 
ture and one with which the gentleman 
from New York has not agreed. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question on the mo- 
tion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. CLEVENGER]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 34: Page 31, line 6, 
strike out all of line 6 down to and including 
line 16 and insert: 

“Federal-aid airport program, Federal Air- 
port Act: For carrying out the provisions of 
the Federal Airport Act of May 13, 1946, as 
amended (except sec. 5 (a)), to be avail- 
able until June 30, 1958, $12,500,000, of which 
(1) $10 million shall be for projects in the 
States in accordance with section 6 of said 
act, (2) $400,000 for projects in Puerto Rico, 
(3) $25,000 for projects in the Virgin Islands, 
(4) $400,000 for projects in the Territory of 
Hawaii, (5) $175,000 for projects in the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska, and (6) $1,500,000 shall be 
available as one fund for necessary planning, 
research, and administrative expenses; in- 
cluding purchase (not to exceed 10 for re- 
placement only) of passenger motor vehicles; 
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of which $1,500,000 not to exceed $250,000 
may be transferred to the appropriation 
“Salaries and expenses, Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration,” to provide for necessary ad- 
ministrative expenses, including the mainte- 
nance and operation of aircraft: Provided, 
That the appropriation under this head for 
the next preceding fiscal year is hereby 
merged with this appropriation and the con- 
tract authorization heretofore granted for 
the foregoing purposes may hereafter be ac- 
counted for under this head.” 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. CLEVENGER moves that the House insist 
on its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 34. 


Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
offer a preferential motion. I move that 
the House recede from its disagreement 
to Senate amendment No. 34 and con- 
cur therein. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Preston moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to Senate amendment 
No. 34 and concur therein. 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. PRESTON]. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, this pro- 
gram was authorized by the Congress in 
1946, and it has worked so effectively, 
especially in the areas of the large cities 
of America. It must be noted in con- 
sidering this item that an airport is an 
interstate operation. Without the as- 
sistance of the Federal Government to 
improve and establish airports in the 
metropolitan areas of our country, the 
cities themselves would be financially 
unable to provide the type of facilities 
and safety devices necessary to make 
air travel safe. 

This program has worked very well, 
indeed, and many of our cities have voted 
bonds for the purpose of carrying on 
expansions and adding various safety de- 
vices to the airports. Such cities as Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, for instance, have issued 
bonds in the sum of $300,000 for the spe- 
cific purpose of improving airports and 
for the specific purpose of having Fed- 
eral funds matched dollar for dollar. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRESTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. That was 83 ½ million 
in Columbus. 

Mr. PRESTON. Les. I would like to 
correct my statement. Lansing, Mich., 
issued $300,000 of bonds, and Columbus, 
Ohio, has voted 83% million of bonds, 
upon which they are paying interest. 
They are not allowed to spend those 
funds for any other purpose except for 
airport development. San Francisco, 
Calif., has voted $3 million in bonds. 
Likewise, they are paying interest on 
those bonds and the money is lying idle 
in the bank waiting for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to continue this program which 
was inaugurated in 1946 and which has 
been carried forward each year until this 
year. 

Mr. POLK. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PRESTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 
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Mr. POLK. I rise at this time to sup- 
port the gentleman’s motion, and to state 
that in the Sixth Congressional District 
of Ohio, in Scioto County, and in the 
city of Portsmouth, there is now lying 
in the bank $400,000 which is the result 
of a bond issue voted in that county a 
few months ago. This money is for an 
airport that should be built near the new 
atomic-energy plant in Scioto and Pike 
Counties. It is necessary that there be 
a suitable airport in the vicinity of this 
great national-defense project. I cer- 
tainly hope that the House will agree 
to the approval of this $12,500,000 which 
was included in the Senate. I want to 
strongly urge support of the motion of 
the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. PRESTON. I thank the gentle- 
man. I would like to point out further 
that the only way we can view this air- 
port program is in the same light in 
which we view the public-roads program. 
We spend $500 million annually in mak- 
ing contributions to the States for the 
purpose of building roads. Here we ask 
for the puny sum of $12.5 million com- 
pared to $500 million for roads, and the 
House conferees have said, “No, we will 
not go along with the Senate on that 
proposition.” 

Now, there is a matter of good faith 
involved in this question. I do not think 
we can afford to cut off this Federal aid 
to airports until we have served notice 
on the cities that the funds will not be 
available any longer. They had every 
right to issue bonds in good faith, believ- 
ing that the program would continue. 
No notice had been served upon the cities 
that it would not continue. So we have 
gotten the cities into a very awkward 
position by virtue of the House action in 
not allowing any funds for this Federal 
aid to airports program. 

It is understandable that it is neces- 
sary in the time of financial stress to 
eliminate some of our programs which 
are most desirable, but not perhaps abso- 
lutely necessary, but in so doing we 
should not do it without giving the cities 
adequate warning in order to prevent 
their getting into this awkward position 
in which approximately 27 of our major 
cities find themselves today. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRESTON. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS. Is it not a fact that at 
Port Columbus the defense activities sur- 
rounding it account for about one-third 
of all the landings on that airport? It 
has a high defense priority. If the Fed- 
eral Government can get a defense air- 
port for 50 cents on the dollar by simply 
matching funds which have already been 
provided by a city’s bond issue, they 
should do so. It is economy. 

Mr. PRESTON. Iam sure the gentle- 
man is correct in his statement. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRESTON. I yield. 

Mr. EVINS. In a number of cities 
funds have been raised and bond issues 
floated. It seems to me it certainly is 
a violation of an implied contract on the 
part of the Federal Government not to 
provide funds in these situations for the 
development of the airport program. 

Mr. PRESTON. I thank the gentle- 
man for his statement. 
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An “aye” vote on this motion means 
that we recede from our position and 
concur in the Senate amendment which 
provides $12.5 million to carry on the 
program for another year, 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. RADWAN]. 

Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
support the preferential motion of the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Preston], 
We in Buffalo are in a similar situation; 
we started to improve our airport some 
years back and while this is underway 
we are ready with $750,000 matching 
funds, and these funds cannot be used 
for any other purpose except to improve 
our airports. 

I think that the best point made by the 
gentleman from Georgia is the fact that 
some notice ought to be served on the 
various municipalities before the Federal 
Government decides abruptly to abandon 
this program. To abandon its airport 
program at this time is discrimination 
against those municipalities and towns 
like Buffalo, N. Y., that did not have a 
fair chance to complete airport improve- 
ments before other cities. I realize that 
some cities such as Pittsburgh, Balti- 
more, and Houston were ahead of us in 
point of time, and for this reason it is 
utterly unfair that the program be dis- 
continued before some of the municipal- 
ities have a chance to complete their 
work. 

The Buffalo airport serves not only the 
city of Buffalo and western New York, 
but also the Army and Navy find great 
need for the airport, this in spite of the 
fact that the entire cost of the airport 
has been carried by the taxpayers of the 
city of Buffalo. 

This may be a close question with 
many Members of Congress. I believe 
that the weight of evidence is on our side, 
and in any event, the appropriation 
should have the benefit of a reasonable 
doubt. 

I sincerely urge support of the Preston 
motion. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. JENKINS]. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I was in 
hopes that the House conferees would 
have accepted the Senate’s position and 
therefore there would be $12,500,000 that 
might be distributed for assistance to 
cities and counties that have voted bond 
issues for the construction of airports 
with the idea that the Federal Govern- 
ment would contribute for the construc- 
tion of such airports. 

Scioto County, Ohio, a few months 
ago voted a bond issue in the amount of 
$400,000. These bonds have been sold 
and are drawing interest which the coun- 
ty must pay. The county has this sum 
of $400,000 in the bank. The voters of 
Scioto County cast their votes believing 
that the Government would come for- 
ward with a liberal contribution. 

The reason why the people of Scioto 
County are so much interested is that 
there is an urgent need for an airport 
in that section. Their need arises from 
two principal reasons. 

The first reason is that the Govern- 
ment is building a very large atomic- 
energy plant in that section which will 
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cost the Government $1,200,000,000. 
And the Government has contracted to 
take all the electric power that two very 
large electric plants can produce. These 
two new plants will cost about $450 
million. These great plants will bring 
thousands of additional families into 
that section. And they will bring hun- 
dreds of the big-business men of the 
country into that section for business 
reasons. 

The second reason is that before these 
large Government plants were located in 
this section we have repeatedly attempt- 
ed to have an airport located somewhere 
in the section because there is no airport 
located within a hundred miles, while 
there are probably a million people liv- 
ing in that section who would be served 
by an airport located there and who 
would patronize such an airport. 

Mr. Speaker, if this matter comes to a 
vote this afternoon, and I think it will, 
then I shall vote in favor of the House 
accepting the amendment passed by the 
Senate, I am as careful as nearly any 
Congressman in this House concerning 
the reduction of Government expenses 
and I have voted accordingly. But the 
Congress can well afford to do its part 
with carrying the burden that has been 
placed on the people of southern Ohio by 
reason of these large industries that the 
Government has brought into this sec- 
tion. It is not fair to put all this extra 
burden on the people who already have 
as much as they can carry and, again, 
the people of that section are as patriotic 
as any people in the United States, and 
they feel that they had an implied un- 
derstanding that the Government would 
do its part in paying for the construc- 
tion of this proposed airport. 

I hope that the Congress will deal fair- 
ly with the people in Scioto County and 
with the people in the neighboring coun- 
ties and with the people who live in Ken- 
tucky, which is just across the Ohio River 
and within 20 miles of the place where 
this airport will be located. 

Mr. Speaker, all I ask is justice and 
fair play. If we are denied our just dues 
today by this House we will continue to 
fight for fair play and will continue to 
press our claim. 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CLARDY]. 

Mr. CLARDY. Mr. Speaker, I prob- 
ably have as much personal interest in 
the extension of the airport system as 
anybody in this House. I have been fly- 
ing my own plane for 25 years. I have 
been close to the aviation picture, but 
I am opposed to the extension of this 
program 1 inch farther. It has not 
been properly administered. It is time 
for a survey and a rewriting of the pro- 
gram if the Federal Government is to 
continue doling out dollars. I think it 
time we weaned States and cities. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to state that here is a won- 
derful opportunity for those who have 
been talking of maintaining the posi- 
tion of the President and the adminis- 
tration to do so. We have heard a lot 
of talk along that line. 

The Secretary of Commerce has re- 
quested no money for this program this 
year. He has appointed a committee 
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to study the situation. I might read his 
own words to the House. 

The following are excerpts from 
House and Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee hearings: 

Secretary Weeks, House hearings, 
page 6: à 

In the next two items—the “Federal-ald 
airport program,” and the “Liquidation of 
contract authorization”—we have first elim- 
inated entirely the $30 million, 

Let me say parenthetically that we have 
eliminated that first item, and we have car- 
ried on in the second item with the “Liqui- 
dation of contract authorization” insofar as 
we expect to complete it in this fiscal year 
coming up. That, in effect, as I see it, lets 
us catch up to a degree on the program, and 
will give us an opportunity to do what I 
understand the Congress has requested sev- 
eral times: Make a resurvey and a reanaly- 
sis of this whole airport construction aid 
program. So we have taken out of those two 
items a total of $37,500,000. 


Secretary Weeks, Senate hearings, 
page 315: 

Senator, as I am informed, the Congress 
has three times, over the last several years, 
asked the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
to resurvey and reanalyze the whole air- 
port-aid program. It has never been done, 
and this is what we propose to do now to 
make a real study of that whole program and 
then submit recommendations to the Bureau 
of the Budget. We would hope to have them 
submitted in the form of a report to the 
Congress. 


Under Secretary Murray, Senate hear- 
ings, page 315: 


I think it means only, Senator, a post- 
ponement. There is no desire until we have 
made this survey to make any such recom- 
mendation as that. We do ask for time to 
take a look at the program in view of the 
changing pattern that has occurred since 
the act was originally set up in 1946. The 
act to date has carried with it appropria- 
tions that have been relatively small over 
the years. We have not had the develop- 
ment of aviation along the lines that were 
contemplated originally, and we desire to 
take a view to establish what the Federal 
role should be and what size it should be, 
at which point we will ask the Congress for 
appropriations to carry out that role. 


Under Secretary Murray, Senate hear- 
ings, pages 316-317: 


If you will recall at the end of the last 
war, we expected to have every Air Force 
pilot come back and own a private plane 
and would need landing facilities for the 
private craft, the Seabees, the Stinson, and 
so forth. That has not generally material- 
ized. Corporate aviation has picked up 
way beyond what was expected at that time. 
It is quite true that the planes in the air, 
the miles flown today, are very great, very 
considerable. But it is a different pattern. 
The tiny plane has not materialized. At 
the time, in 1946, there was some evidence 
that we desired to set up a great network of 
smaller airports to accommodate this great 
amount of private flying which just has not 
materialized on that basis. It is for that 
purpose that 7 years later it would seem de- 
sirable to take a reading as to where we are 
now. We went out to Kansas City this past 
week, before the Congress of Aviation Offi- 
cials, and there is a great deal of thinking 
on their part that it would be desirable to 
take a reading on this subject. 


Under Secretary Murray, Senate hear- 
ings, pages 401-402: 

Because we think the role of the Federal 
Government in the airport program should 
be reviewed, be evaluated, we desire to take 
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the time to do that in view of the changing 
situations which have occurred. 

Senator McCarran. Do you not realize 
that in doing that you are setting yourself 
up against Congress which has reviewed this 
matter on two different occasions in the 
past? First passing the act and then ex- 
tending it. Was that not a review by Con- 
gress? Did Congress not approve the legis- 
lation? Why do you propose to destroy it? 

Mr. Murray. Senator, we have no “desire 
to destroy it. We are not making any recom- 
mendation as far as the act itself is con- 
cerned. We are simply coming before the 
Congress and within the administrative 
assessment of the picture, asking that no 
money be allocated until we can liquidate 
present contracts which we now have and 
decide where we are going from this point 
on within the legislative authority of the 
Congress. 

Under Secretary Murray, Senate hear- 
ings, page 412: 

Senator, it is the feeling that, since the 
act first came into being in 1946, the pat- 
tern of aviation development has changed 
sufficiently that in 1953, in the light of the 
current aviation situation, it would be well 
to reevaluate the entire program to see what 
the Federal role in aviation should be, so 
far as financing airports. 

Senator ELLENDER. What do you mean 
“changed sufficiently”? In what respect? 

Mr. Murray. In 1946, as you know, it was 
anticipated there would be a considerable 
amount of small, privately owned aircraft 
flying. As I mentioned yesterday, we had 
the idea that all pilots back from the Air 
Force would buy their own planes and that 
we would have a very tremendous light-plane 
development. That has not materialized. 
That has a great deal to do with the type 
of airport plan which you would want to 
have. Instead of that, we have had a tre- 
mendous commercial development, a big 
feeder development, and a very large cor- 
porate aviation development. 


I might say that the Secretary in a 
release dated Friday, May 8, said: 


UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
UNDER SECRETARY FOR TRANSPORTATION, 
Washington, D. C. 


(For immediate release Friday, May 8, 1953) 


An aviation industry group met today at 
the invitation of Robert B. Murray, Jr. 
Under Secretary of Commerce for Transpor- 
tation, to organize for a study of the Federal- 
aid-to-airports program, 

Jennings Randolph, assistant to the presi- 
dent of Capital Airlines, Inc., Washington, 
D. C., was elected chairman of the group, 
and Melvin H. Nuss, director of the Reading 
(Pa.) Municipal Airport and treasurer of the 
American Association of Airport Executives, 
was named secretary. 

In addition to Mr. Randolph and Mr. Nuss, 
the following industry members attended the 
meeting held at the Commerce Department: 

Gen. Milton W. Arnold, vice president, Air 
Transport Association of America, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Francis A. Bolton, superintendent, Port of 
Columbus Airport, Columbus, Ohio, and 
president, American Association of Airport 
Executives. 

Jean H. B. DuBuque, executive director, 
Corporation Aircraft Owners Association, 
Washington, D. C. 

J. D. Durand, secretary and assistant gen- 
eral counsel, Air Transport Association of 
America. 

Louis R. Inwood, director, division of avia- 
tion, Philadelphia Department of Commerce, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 

Foster V. Jones, director of airports, Louis- 
ville and Jefferson County Air Board, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

A. B. McMullen, executive secretary, Na- 
tional Association of State Aviation Officials, 
Montpelier, Vt. 


Donald W. Nyrop, counsel, Conference of 
Local Airlines, Washington, D. C., and former 
Chairman, Civil Aeronautics Board. 

R. W. F. Schmidt, manager, Tucson Airport 
Authority, Tucson, Ariz. 

Thomas K. Taylor, vice president, Trans 
World Airlines, Inc., Washington, D. C. 

J. B. Hartranft, president, Aircraft Owners 
and Pilots Association, Washington, D. C., 
who was unable to attend the meeting, was 
named a member of the group. 


Here is a telegram that was handed to 
me by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. McCormack]: 

Boston, Mass., July 17, 1953. 
Hon. Jonn W. McCormack, 
Minority Leader, House of Representa- 
tives: 

Federal airport program for cities hung 
up between House and Senate. As vice presi- 
dent of American Municipal Association, ap- 
peal to you to support a rollcall on Monday 
for continuation of program. This is of 
vital interest to about 350 cities. Amount 
of appropriation not as important as con- 
tinuation of program itself. 

JoHN B. HYNES, 
Mayor of Boston. 


Now, out of a $12,500,000 appropria- 
tion—used because it was easier to cal- 
culate allotments being made on area 
and population basis—Massachusetts 
would receive $127,880. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. The question re- 
solves itself to this: What do we want 
to do? Do we want to support the ad- 
ministration and the Secretary of Com- 
merce in what most of us think is a 
healthy time to take a look at it, or do 
you want to override him? 

Mr.PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 

Mr. PRESTON. Is it not true that the 
President asked for $18,000,000 for this 
program in his revised budget? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. The President 
asked for nothing in his revised budget. 
There was no request for funds for this 
purpose in our bill. 

Mr. PRESTON. The statements that 
the gentleman read from the Secretary 
of Commerce and the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce, were they not made 
to our committee prior to the time the 
revised budget came down to the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. No; 
made subsequent to that. 

Mr. PRESTON. I think if the gen- 
tleman will refresh his memory, we did 
not have hearings on that budget; the 
hearings were held on the Truman 
budget, and then we received the Eisen- 
hower budget later after we had re- 
ceived the testimony of the witnesses. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. We had testimony 
on the Truman budget, but the Secre- 
tary made his speech on what this pres- 
ent administration wanted, and there 
was no request for funds. There was a 
request for a reassessment of this pro- 
gram, not for its extension. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr, OSTERTAG]. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, while 
it is evident that a restudy of our Federal 
aid to airport program is in order, as 
contemplated by the Department of 
Commerce, we cannot and should not 
attempt to ignore certain moral and 
financial obligations which devolve upon 
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us as the result of prior commitments 
under this program. 

The fact is that some airport devel- 
opment and construction has been 
started and pressed to completion by the 
cities in the firm belief that Federal aid 
for these projects would be forthcoming 
at the proper time. The projects were 
launched with that understanding and 
were completed with that understand- 
ing. In good conscience, we should ful- 
fill the obligation which was assumed by 
the Federal Government in connection 
therewith. 

The Rochester-Monroe County Air- 
port is a case in point. This project was 
launched several years ago within the 
framework of the Federal aid to airports 
program. Since 1949, there has been on 
file with the district office of the CAA 
in Albany a copy of the land purchases, 
condemnations, and other expenses in- 
cident to the project in amounts in excess 
of $450,000. The officials of Monroe 
County have been advised that the proj- 
ect is being carried as an active, approved 
application for Federal aid, and that 
payment has been withheld only until 
such time as the runways and new ad- 
ministration building were completed. 

That work has now been done, and 
Rochester now has one of the finest air- 
ports in the country, ready to serve our 
peacetime aviation needs, and, if need 
be, ready for a defense emergency. 
Rochester, in brief, has fulfilled its part 
of the bargain. The Federal Govern- 
ment has not. 

The Board of Supervisors of Monroe 
County has formally petitioned the Con- 
gress for the funds for which it is im- 
Plicitly obligated. I am informed by 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
however, that without the funds pro- 
vided by the Senate, namely, $12,500,000, 
aid for this and similarly developed proj- 
ects will not be forthcoming. 

In fairness to the municipalities which 
have expended their funds in good faith 
and in firm reliance on the assurances 
given to them by the Federal Govern- 
ment, I believe we should support the 
proposal to recede from the position 
taken by the managers for the House 
and approve the appropriation as rec- 
ommended by the Senate. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CEDER- 
BERG]. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to state my opposition to the 
motion. I believe I have a personal in- 
terest in the matter, because I am being 
requested at the present time to assist 
in procurement of some Federal funds 
for an airport that serves two of the 
largest cities of my district and one of 
the largest cities in the district to the 
south. There is a matter of only ap- 
proximately $180,000 involved, $90,000 of 
which will be contributed by the Federal 
Government and $90,000 among the 3 
cities. 

I think the time has come when we 
ought to review this program, because I 
am convinced that even if the Federal 
Government will not participate we will 
still build airports. Here is an airport 
that was built originally by the Federal 
Government and which is being used as 
a commercial airport at the present 
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time. These 3 cities will build a build- 
ing, I believe, even if the Federal Gov- 
ernment does not participate. 

We have a great opportunity to review 
this program and to do some good. I 
think it is rather hard to believe that 
we can compare this airport program 
with the Federal roads program. There 
is all the difference in the world. We 
can compare the Federal airport pro- 
gram more with the railroad program. 
They built their own depots. I think 
that is the more logical comparison. 

As far as I am personally concerned, 
although if this appropriation is made 
I shall try to get some of it for the air- 
port that is involved in my district, I 
will have no part in voting for it. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Bow]. 

Mr, BOW. Mr. Speaker, I believe it 
would be well to point out what this 
bill actually provides and what the com- 
mittee had in mind in not allowing in 
the original instance any funds for this 
particular activity. 

If the Senate provision is agreed to, 
they have a sum of $12,500,000, of which 
$10 million shall be for the projects of 
the States. There is $400,000 for Puerto 
Rico, $25,000 for projects in the Virgin 
Islands, $400,000 for projects in the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii, and $175,000 for proj- 
ects in the Territory of Alaska. There 
is $1,500,000 of this fund that is neces- 
sary for administrative expenses, the 
payment of salaries to people in the 
agency, so we have $10 million that actu- 
ally goes to the States. 

I might say further that there is a 
discretionary fund of 25 percent which 
the CAA can use wherever they please. 
Then the balance of $7,500,000 is dis- 
tributed pro rata through the States, 
one-half on the basis of area and the 
other half on the basis of population. 
I thought it might be well to point out, 
Mr. Speaker, the manner in which these 
funds would be allocated if this Senate 
amendment is agreed to. 

The committee felt, or at least a ma- 
jority of the committee felt, that the 
recommendations of the Secretary of 
Commerce should be followed, which, of 
course, is the recommendation of the 
President. The recommendation was 
that this program should be resurveyed, 
and that some realistic program should 
be sent to the Congress which the Con- 
gress could follow. 

I should like to bring to the attention 
of the House some of the reports we 
have before us. We had an investiga- 
tive report. Unfortunately, we do not 
have time to give it all to the House. 
Let me call your attention to the airport 
in Dublin, Ga., and may I say to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Preston] 
that this is not in his district and I am 
not bringing up the matter of the air- 
port in Georgia because it is the gen- 
tleman’s motion that is now pending, for 
he is not involved in this case. This in- 
volves Dublin, Ga., and this is one of the 
jutifications for the program: 

At Dublin, Ga., where the primary justifi- 
cation for a runway-lighting project was 
said to be the fact that numerous ambulance 
planes carrying litter patients to and from 
a hospital located nearby used the airport, 
it was stated by officials of this Veterans’ 
Administration hospital that one patient has 
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been transported from the hospital by plane 
since July 1, 1948, and that was done in day- 
light hours.. No patients have been brought 
to the hospital by plane since that date. 


Mr. Speaker, here was a program 
where they wanted to put lighting in an 
airport. Their justification was the fact 
that it was a Veterans’ Hospital and they 
needed lighting for ambulance planes 
when the fact of the matter is one plane 
brought in one litter in 1948 and none 
since that time. 

Mr. Speaker, another of the airports 
that they were considering in this re- 
port is the airport at Renn, Nev., now 
owned and operated by United Airlines. 
They own and operate it. But, under 
the program which we were considering 
the CAA was going to purchase the air- 
port operation at Reno. 

Another was the building of a new air- 
port at the Grand Canyon. Funds were 
to be appropriated by the ‘several 
branches of the Government to put ina 
new airport at the Grand Canyon. 
There is one now within a few miles of 
the Grand Canyon which the TWA uses, 
but they wanted to put one in at the rim 
of the canyon. 

Mr. Speaker, if we are going to have 
economy and at the same time build up 
our defense, we simply cannot go along 
with programs of that kind. I believe in 
proper programs of this kind and it has 
been suggested by the Secretary of Com- 
merce that studies are being made, and 
I submit to the gentleman on the other 
side of the aisle that the head study com- 
mission of that is Jennings Randolph, a 
former Member of this House, a Demo- 
cratic Member who is an expert in this 
field. If we are going to cry about sup- 
porting the President and the President’s 
program, we have to do it just as much 
when we are trying to economize and not 
by spending money as in the days when 
we were trying to raise money to keep a 
lot of people on the payroll that the peo- 
ple on the other side would like to keep 
there. This is the President’s program. 
It is the administration’s program. It is 
a two-way street, whichever way it goes 
whether in the direction of economy or 
going along with appropriating money 
to keep a lot of people on the payroll 
that the opposition party would like to 
keep there, If they are sincere in sup- 
porting the President, this is the time for 
them to prove their sincerity. I submit 
to you that a program will come to us in 
the future, and that a survey has been 
made and these programs such as I have 
pointed out to the House today will be 
limited. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Can the 
distinguished gentleman tell me whether 
if this Senate amendment is not agreed 
to and the funds are not appropriated 
for Federal participation this year, if 
these cities that have already raised the 
money in order to participate in this pro- 
gram, go ahead and spend that money 
which they have raised, will they then 
be able at a later date to get Federal 
participation on the basis of the money 
that they have spent? 

Mr. BOW. I would say to the gentle- 
man that, in my opinion, it would de- 
pend upon the study that is made as to 
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whether or not they would be included. 
But, I should like to point out to the 
House that in this bill we are appropriat- 
ing $22,700,000 to pay for present ob- 
ligations of past contracts. So there are 
$22,700,000 here to take care of obliga- 
tions. So we are continuing the pro- 
gram from that standpoint. I believe 
the House should be sustained on this 
program, 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS. If the Senate amend- 
ment is adopted, it will not require the 
administration to spend a dime on any 
of this, will it? They have authority 
to withhold, and they do not have to go 
ahead with any of these rather silly 
projects that the gentleman has men- 
tioned that certainly should not be con- 
tinued. 

Mr. BOW. On the basis of area and 
population, $10 million will have to be 
distributed to the States. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield. 

Mr. TABER. If this thing goes 
through, and we had $10 million to par- 
cel out amongst 356 communities, that 
would make something around $25,000 
apiece. That is what you would get, 
about one-twentieth of what you would 
need for an ordinary airport. So you see 
what a ridiculous approach this is. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. PRESTON. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. TABER] would not will- 
fully leave the wrong impression with the 
House, I am sure of that. 

Mr. TABER. No, I would not. Iwant 
the House to know just what the situ- 
ation is. 

Mr. PRESTON. But is it not the fact 
that the CAA has the right to determine 
from a priority standpoint which airfield 
is entitled to how much, and there is no 
plan on foot to divide this $10 million 
equally among 356 communities? 

Mr. TABER. Evidently they have put 
out the propaganda in such a way that 
they have 356 of them believing that they 
are going to get it. That is the curse of 
it; they are going to be fooled; they are 
not going to get anything. 

Mr. PRESTON. The gentleman said 
just a moment ago that they are all go- 
ing to get $25,000 apiece. 

Mr. TABER. That is not anything to- 
ward an airport. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the preferential motion of the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Preston] that the 
House recede and concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a 
Givision (demanded by Mr. PRESTON) 
there were—ayes 71, noes 94. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present, and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 
{After counting.) Two hundred and 
eighteen Members are present, a quorum, 
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Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, on this 
vote I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

- The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. BOW. Is it correct that on this 
rolicall a vote “yea” will be a vote to 
support the Senate amendment and a 
vote “nay” will be a vote to support the 
House bill? 

The SPEAKER. The motion of the 
gentleman from Georgia is to recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. If I vote 
“nay” am I voting in favor of the House 
conference committee? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not 
know which committee the gentleman 
is referring to. The Chair has stated 
the motion. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 160, nays 231, not voting 40, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 96] 
YEAS—160 
Adair Gordon Murray 
Albert Granahan Norrell 
Andrews Grant an 
Ashmore Gwinn O'Brien, III 
Aspinall Hagen, Calif. O'Brien, Mich. 
Bailey „Minn. O’Brien, N. Y. 
Barden ey O'Hara, III. 
Barrett Harris O'Konski 
Bennett, Fla, Hays, Ark, Ostertag 
Blatnik Herlong Passman 
Bog Hillelson Patterson 
Bolling Hinshaw Perkins 
Bowler Holifield Pfost 
Brooks, Tex. Holtzman Pilcher 
Brown, Ga. Howell Polk 
Buchanan Jarman Preston 
Byrd Jenkins Price 
Byrne, Pa. Jones, Ala, Priest 
Camp Jones, Mo. Rabaut 
Campbell Karsten, Mo, Radwan 
Cannon Kearney 
Carlyle Keating Rayburn 
Kee Rhodes, Ariz. 
Celler Kelley, Pa Rhodes, Pa. 
Chelf Keily, N. Y. RiehIman 
Chenoweth eogh Riley 
Chudoft King, Calif. Rivers 
Cooley Kirwan Roberts 
Cooper Klein Robeson, Va 
Crosser Kluczynski Rogers, Fla 
Davis, Ga. Knox Selden 
Davis, Tenn. Landrum Shelley 
ne Lane Sheppard 
Dempsey Lanham Shuford 
Dollinger Lantaff Sikes 
Dorn, S. C Lesinski Spence 
Doyle g Staggers 
Durham McCormack Sullivan 
Eperharter McMillan Sutton 
Elliott Machrowicz Thompson, La 
Engle Mack, III. Thompson, Tex 
Madden ‘Trimble 
Fallon Magnuson Vinson 
Feighan ini Vorys 
Fernandez Watts 
Fine Matthews Wheeler 
Forand Metcalf Wickersham 
Ford Miller, Calif. Wier 
Forrester Miller, N. Y. Williams, Miss, 
Fountain Mollohan Winstead 
Frazier Morgan Withrow 
Friedel Moss Zablocki 
Garmatz Moulder 
Gathings Multer 
NAYS—231 
Abbitt Angell Bennett, Mich. 
Abernethy Arends Bentley 
Addonizio Auchincloss Bentsen 
Alexander tts 
Allen, Calif, Baker Bishop 
Allen, III. Bates Boland 
Andersen, Beamer Bolton, 
H. Carl Becker Frances P. 
Andresen, Belcher Bolton, 
August H. Bender Oliver P. 
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Bonin Harrison, Wyo. Ray 
Bonner Hart Reams 
Bosch Harvey Reece, Tenn, 
Bow Hays, Ohio Reed, N. Y. 
Bramblett Heselton Rees, 
Bray Hess Regan 
Brooks, La. Hiestand Rodino 
Brownson Hin Rogers, Colo. 
Broyhill Hillings Rogers, Mass. 
Budge Hoeven. Rogers, Tex. 
Burdick Hoffman, Mich. Rooney 
Burleson mes Sadlak 
Busbey Holt St. George 
Bush Horan Saylor 
Byrnes, Wis, Hosmer Scherer 
Canfield Hruska Scott 
g Hunter Scrivner 
Cederberg Hyde Scudder 
Church ` Ikard Secrest 
Clardy Jackson Seely-Brown 
Clevenger James Shafer 
Cole, Mo. Javits Sheehan 
Cole, N. Y. Jensen Short 
Colmer Johnson Sieminski 
Coon Jonas, III. Simpson, Ill. 
Corbett Jonas, N. C. Simpson, Pa, 
Cotton Jones, N. C. Small 
Coudert Judd Smith, Kans. 
Cretella Kean th, 
Crumpacker Kearns Smith, Va 
Cunningham Kersten, Wis. Smith, Wis. 
Curtis, Mass. Kilburn Springer 
Curtis, Mo. King, Pa. Stauffer 
Curtis, Nebr. Krueger Steed 
Dague Laird Stringfellow 
Davis, Wis. Latham ‘Taber 
Dawson, Utah LeCompte Talle 
Derounian Lovre Taylor 
Devereux Lucas Teague 
D'Ewart Lyle Thomas 
Dodd McConnell Thompson, 
Dondero McCulloch 8 
Donovan McDonough Thornberry 
Dorn, N. Y. McGregor Tollefson 
Dowdy Melntire Tuck 
Ellsworth Mack, Wash. Utt 
Fenton Mahon Van Pelt 
Fino Martin, Iowa Van Zandt 
Fisher Meader Velde 
Frelinghuysen Merrill Vursell 
Fulton Merrow Wainwright 
Gamble Miller, Kans. alter 
Gary Miller, Md Wampler 
Gavin Miller, Nebr Warburton 
Gentry Weichel 
George Morano Westland 
Golden Mumma Wharton 
Goodwin Neal Whitten 
Graham Nelson Widnall 
Gregory Nicholson Williams, N. Y. 
Gross Norblad Wilson, Calif. 
Gubser Osmers Wilson, Ind. 
Hale Patman Wilson, Tex. 
Halleck Patten Wolcott 
Hand Pelly Wolverton 
Harden Phillips Yates 
Hardy Poage Young 
Harrison, Nebr. Poff Younger 
Harrison, Va. Prouty 
NOT VOTING—40 

Battle Donohue O'Neill 
B Edmondson Philbin 
Boykin Fogarty Pillion 
Brown, Ohio Green Powell 
Buckley Hébert Reed, Ul. 
Case r Ric 
Chatham Hoffman, II Robsion, Ky, 
Chiperfield Hope Roosevelt 
Condon Kilday Schenck 
Dawson, III. McCarthy Wigglesworth 
Delaney McVey illis 

ies Mason Yorty 
Dingell Morrison 
Dolliver O'Hara, Minn, 


So the motion was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Roosevelt for, with Mr. Wigglesworth 
against. 

Mr. Yorty for, with Mr. McVey against. 

Mr. Dingell for, with Mr. Brown of Ohio 
against. 

Mr. O'Neil for, with Mr. Dies against. 

Mr. Heller for, with Mr. Hébert against. 

Mr. Green for, with Mr. Mason against. 

Mr. Philbin for, with Mr. Schenck against. 

Mr. Donohue for, with Mr. Case against. 

Mr. Fogarty for, with Mr. Hoffman of 
Illinois against. 

Mr. McCarthy for, with Mr. Berry against. 


July 21 


Mr. Morrison: for, with Mr. Pillion against. 
Mr. Delaney for, with Mr. Reed of Illinois 


Mr. Buckley for, with Mr. Robsion of 
Kentucky against. 

Mr. Powell for, with Mr. Chiperfield against. 

Mr. Dawson of Illinois for, with Mr. Hope 
against, 


Until further notice: 


Mr. O'Hara of Minnesota with Mr. Kilday. 
Mr. Dolliver with Mr. Chatham. 


Mr. O’KONSKI changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. SIEMINSKI changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” í 

Mr. HILLELSON changed his vo 
from “nay” to “yeg.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question recurs 
on the motion of the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. CLEVENGER]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider the votes by 
which action was taken on the several 
motions was laid on the table. 


WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means may have 
until midnight tonight to file a report 
on the bill H. R. 642. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask for 
this time to make a personal announce- 
ment. 

When rollcall No. 95 was taken a few 
minutes ago I was unavoidably detained 
downtown in a conference with officials 
of one of the Government departments 
and a citizen of the congressional dis- 
strict I have the honor to represent. I 
attempted to get here to vote but unfor- 
tunately did not arrive until the Speaker 
was announcing the vote. Had I been 
present I would have voted in the af- 
firmative to exclude Red China from rep- 
resentation in the United Nations, 


QUESTION OF PERSONAL PRIVILEGE 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to a question of personal 
privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state his question of personal privilege. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, in the Washington Post of Sun- 
day, March 22, appeared an article pur- 
ported to have been written by Drew 
Pearson, which carried the following 
statements: 


Smali-business men usually get the hairy 
end of the lollypop in Washington, but not 
always. 

Recently, Joe and Mario Fontana, two 
small-business men from Iron Mountain, 
Mich., lost out in the bidding for an Air 
Force contract and went crying to their Con- 
gressman, CLARE Horrman, of Michigan. The 
Congressman promptly ordered his House in- 
vestigating committee to investigate the Air 
Force for refusing to award the contract to 
his constituents. 


* * . . + 


All that mattered to Horrman, however, 
was that the Fontana brothers could bring 
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him votes. So he demanded that the Air 
Force reopen its bidding and give them an- 
other chance. 


Those statements, among other things, 
charge the Representative of the Fourth 
Congressional District of Michigan with 
using a subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations for an 
improper purpose, reflecting upon the in- 
tegrity of the Committee on Government 
Operations, its subcommittees and upon 
the integrity of the Representative of the 
Fourth Congressional District of Michi- 
gan in his official capacity as a Repre- 
sentative. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Michigan states a question of personal 
privilege. The gentleman is recognized 
for 1 hour. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
Speaker, 10 minutes will suffice. 

That only because the issue involved 
questions the integrity not only of Con- 
gressmen but the chairman of a com- 
mittee and of the committee itself; and 
for that matter, of the House. It also 
involves the question of what procedure, 
in the few weeks remaining, this House 
is to follow with reference to subcom- 
mittees. 

This question arose when the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. BENNETT] early 
this year came to me and complained 
that Iron Mountain, one of the towns 
in iis district, was a distressed labor 
area where around a thousand people 
were unemployed. This was a distressed 
labor area. It is a town where the 
Ford Motor Co, had formerly a very 
large plant. The people who were at- 
tempting to obtain employment for the 
citizens of that community, Iron Moun- 
tain and the surrounding area, had 
agreed to put the plant in a state where 
they thought local industry would be 
able to bid on a Government contract 
for planes. 

They had been denied that opportu- 
nity by the Air Force. At the time the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BEN- 
NETT] early this year made his com- 
plaint about the refusal of the Govern- 
ment agency to permit his constituents 
to bid, two Members of the other body, 
Senators FERGUSON and POTTER, also 
asked that they might be heard. 

Instead of referring that matter to the 
full Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, instead of referring it to a regular 
subcommittee which had a staff, which 
would undoubtedly send investigators 
out into the field and spend perhaps a 
week or two in determining this issue 
which should be determined, in my opin- 
ion at least, at once, a special subcom- 
mittee was appointed by me, as was 
authorized by the rules, until last 
Wednesday, uly 15, the full committee 
attempted to deprive me of that author- 
ity. That was a special three-inan com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. HitLetson], the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Ikarp] were members. I was 
chairman. 

The Air Force was asked to send over 
someone to explain the situation. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
BENNETT] appeared. The two Senators 
from Michigan appeared. The Fontana 
brothers appeared. Other witnesses ap- 
peared in behalf of their claim that they 
had been cdenied—now, listen—not a 
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contract, not a contract but an oppor- 
tunity to bid on a contract. 

After hearing from those witnesses 
and the testimony of the Air Force peo- 
ple it was agreed by those present that 
the Fontana. brothers should be given an 
opportunity to bid and that their plant 
should be resurveyed. Now, a long, long 
story can be made out of that situation, 
but that, in substance, was the situation. 

I ask: Is there anything wrong in a 
Government Operations Committee of 
this House appointing a special subcom- 
mittee to give 2 Senators and 1 Congress- 
man an opportunity to present the plea 
of their constitutents that they should 
have an opportunity to bid on a Govern- 
ment contract? If it is wrong then I 
was at fault. If it was proper then I 
should not be deprived of the opportu- 
nity to assist you should the occasion 
arise. I am raising this issue now be- 
cause last Wednesday the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations killed 
off every single special subcommittee that 
had been appointed by me, and denied 
me the authority to appoint any further 
subcommittees. 

Mrs. CHURCH. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mrs. CHURCH. I would like to say 
briefly to the gentleman that as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Government 
Operations I voted with the gentleman 
last week to continue the work of those 
subcommittees and I certainly hope that 
the investigations would be continued 
and brought to a fruitful conclusion. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I thank 
the gentlewoman, I appreciate her sup- 
port because the Members all realize her 
outstanding ability, her willingness to 
contend for the principles and practices 
she believes to be sound. 

The point is as to whether regular 
subcommittees with a staff of investiga- 
tors—and I have no criticism to make of 
the investigators; it is only human for 
all of us to want to increase our power, 
to extend our operations and go on and 
on, shall take over the functions of the 
parent committee and each subcommit- 
tee become a new regular committee of 
the House with all the authority of a 
full committee. But that is no reason 
why we should throw a roadblock in 
front of another Member, in front of 
another committee, or neighbor, even 
when no good purpose is to be accom- 
plished thereby. 

It has been said and vigorously denied 
that the killing of those special subcom- 
mittees which were investigating labor 
racketeering would end the inquiries in- 
to programs which had thrown thou- 
sands of men out of work, resulted in ex- 
tortion and were a disgrace to our civil- 
ization, That charge was true. 

I do not think there is a single mem- 
ber of the full committee who desires 
to do anything to aid the extortioner or 
racketeer. Nevertheless, that action of 
the committee has that effect. The 
committee cut off that special subcom- 
mittee which has been so highly com- 
mended by the people of the Detroit, 
Kansas City, Mo., and Los Angeles 
areas as of Saturday next. Why? Just 


Mr. Speaker, will the 


because—if they will excuse my lan- 


guage, and I apologize for it—they did 
not know what they were doing; they 
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did not foresee the inevitable result of 
their action. They had not paid atten- 
tion to what the special subcommittees 
were doing and they neither called upon 
nor asked their chairman for any in- 
formation though the papers of all three 
cities carried pages of information com- 
mendatory of the special subcommittee 
actions. 

This matter of bidding at Iron Moun- 
tain was settled, the bids were reopened; 
these gentleman were given an oppor- 
tunity to bid, which was all the Congress- 
man and the two Senators asked. It 
was established to the satisfaction, I 
think, of the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. BENNETT], and the Senators that 
the Fontanas could not in the limited 
time available carry out the provisions 
of the contract. Now, that is all there 
was to that hearing. Could not produce 
the plans needed in the time allotted, 
though I may be in error on that point. 
Yet Drew Pearson came along and said 
that a Congressman from the Fourth 
District of Michigan set up that com- 
mittee and hearing to get votes from his 
constituents. Why, bless the gentleman’s 
heart, it is 400 miles from Iron Mountain 
to my district. Iron Mountain is across 
in the upper peninsula of Michigan. But 
we asked Mr. Pearson about it because 
when he charged a committee with act- 
ing for improper purposes I wanted to 
hear from Mr. Pearson whether or not 
he told the truth—once. He was in; he 
was put under oath. Here are his state- 
ments—just a few: 

The CHAIRMAN. I am asking you again, Is 
that statement true or false, that CLARE 
HorrMan represents those two men? 

Mr. PEARSON. I was trying to give you the 
answer when you interrupted. 

The CHAIRMAN, I am sorry I interrupted. 
Just say it is true or false. 

Mr. Pearson. I have already testified —— 

The CHAIRMAN. What do you say now? 

Mr. Pearson. I have already testified that 
CLARE HoFFMAN was not their Congressman, 
A 15 CHAIRMAN, Then the statement is 
alse. 

Mr. Pearson. It is false. 


He admitted that his statements were 
false. Then he tried to excuse himself 
by saying: that if I, a Member of Con- 
gress, was trying to help a small-busi- 
ness man up in northern Michigan I 
was trying to get votes for myself from 
the small-business man in southern 
Michigan. His argument was that the 
man in northern Michigan would tell 
the small-business man in southern 
Michigan that I was a good fellow and 
so the southern Michigander would vote 
for Horrman. Sound? Yes, but rather 
far-fetched. But Pearson did not even 
take stock in that theory because the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Porr! 
asked him, page 35: 

Mr. Porr. Mr. Pearson, had you known 
that Mr. HOFFMAN was not the Congressman 
of Joe and Mario Fontana, would you then 
have written the last paragraph quoted in 
that article. 

Mr. Pearson. No, I would not. 


So his argument falls, 

On page 34 Mr. Pearson swears that 
he made a false statement. In other 
words, if you were to use a short word; 
he swears that he is a liar. 

Now, I ask you in all seriousness: 
What would a schoolboy in a debating 
society do, what conclusion would he 
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reach if he was to argue the question of 
whether Pearson was a truthful man? 
When a man comes in and swears that a 
statement he made was false and admits 
he was a liar when he said it, which 
statement are you to believe? But the 
point I seek to establish is that in the 
Government Operations Committee 
small special subcommittees set up to 
aid in solving a present minor issue have 
a useful function to perform. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield back the balance of the 
hour. ; 


FIRST INDEPENDENT OFFICES 
APPROPRIATION ACT, 1954 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H. R. 
4663) making appropriations for the Ex- 
‘ecutive Office and sundry independent 
executive bureaus, boards, commissions, 
corporations, agencies, and offices, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, and 
for other purposes, and ask unanimous 
consent that the statement of the man- 
‘agers on the part of the House be read in 
lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. REES 
of Kansas). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 881) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
4663) making appropriations for the Ex- 
ecutive Office and sundry independent ex- 
ecutive bureaus, boards, commissions, cor- 
porations, agencies, and offices, for the fiscal 
“year ending June 30, 1954, and for other 
purposes, having met, after full and free 
conference, have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: ` 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 5, 14, 21, 25, 26, 37, 38, 39, 
63, 76, 78 and 81. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 1, 2, 3, 7, 8, 11, 15, 18, 20, 28, 30, 34, 35, 
36, 40, 44, 48, 50, 58, 59, 60, 61, 65, 67 and 77, 
and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 4, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment. insert: “$8,500,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 6, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 8476, 670“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 10, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: 888,000“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 12: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 

ment of the Senate numbered 12, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
Restore the matter stricken by said amend- 
ment, amending the first sum named there- 
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in as follows: “$1,018,496”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 13: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 13, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: “$210,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 16: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 16, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: 8184, 750“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 17: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 17, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: 824,300“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 19: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 19, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: 8146, 700“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 22: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 22, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: “$80,430”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 23: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 23, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: “$157,450”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 24: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 24, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: 830,750“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 27: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 27, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: “$93,400”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 29: That the House 
recede from its disagreement, to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 29, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: “$176,275”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 31: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 31, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: “$193,550”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 32: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 32; and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: 83.215.550; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 41: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 41, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: 66,950,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 45: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 45, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
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ment insert: “$3,560”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 47: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 47, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: “251,650"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 49: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 49, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: “$310,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 51: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 51, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: 65,630“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 52: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 52, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: “$125,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 54: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 54, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: “$89,500; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 55: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 55, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: “$8,000,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 56: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 56, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: “$272,150”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 57: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 57, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: “$127,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 62: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 62, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: “$12,500"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 64: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 64, and agree 


‘to the same with an amendment, as follows: 


In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: “$13,500"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 66: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 66, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: 88,260“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 68: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 68, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: $3,250,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 69: That the House 
recede from its. disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 69, and agree 
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to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: “$108,175”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 70: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 70, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: “$525,625"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 71: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 71, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: “$27,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 72: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 72, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
Restore the matter stricken by said amend- 
ment, amending the sum named therein as 
follows: “$25,000”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 73: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 73, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: 85,450“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 74: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 74, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: 85,322,800“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 75: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 75, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: 6157, 750“; and the Senate agree 
to the same, 

Amendment numbered 79: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 79, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: “$10,975,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 80: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 80, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: “$800,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

The committee of conference report in dis- 
agreement amendments numbered 9, 33, 42, 
43, 46 and 53, 

JOHN PHILLIPS, 

Norris COTTON, 

CHARLES R. JONAS, 

OTTO KRUEGER, 

JOHN TABER, 

ALBERT THOMAS, 

GEORGE ANDREWS, 

CLARENCE CANNON, 
Managers on the Part of the House, 


LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
HOMER FERGUSON, 


ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 4663) making appropria- 
tions for the Executive Office and sundry in- 
dependent executive bureaus, boards, com- 
missions, corporations, agencies, and offices, 
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for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, and 
for other purposes, submit the following 
statement in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon and recommended in the 
accompanying conference report as to each of 
such amendments, namely: 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
Emergency fund for the President 


Amendment No. 1—National Defense: Ap- 
propriates $300,000, as proposed by the Sen- 
ate, instead of $500,000, as proposed by the 
House. 

INDEPENDENT OFFICES 
American Battle Monuments Commission 


Amendment No. 2—Salaries and expenses: 
Authorizes the use of $12,000 for expenses of 
travel, as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$8,000, as proposed by the House. 

Amendments Nos. 3, 4 and 5—Construc- 
tion of memorials and cemeteries: Author- 
ize the use of $41,276 for expenses of travel, 
as proposed by the Senate, instead of $27,520, 
as proposed by the House; and appropriate 
$8,500,000 for such construction, instead of 
$9,500,000, as proposed by the House, and 
$4,500,000 plus $4,000,000 in the form of for- 
eign currencies or credits, as proposed by the 


Senate. 
Civil Service Commission 


Amendments Nos. 6 and 7—Salaries and 
expenses: Appropriate $17,000,000, as pro- 
posed by the Senate, instead of $16,064,323, 
as proposed by the House; and authorize the 
use of $476,670 for expenses of travel, instead 
of $383,335 as proposed by the House and 
$570,000 as proposed by the Senate. 


Federal Communications Commission 


Amendment No, 8—Land and structures: 
Authorizes the use of $13,000 for such pur- 
pose, as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$3,000, as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 9—Purchase of automo- 
biles: Reported in disagreement. 

Amendments Nos. 10, 11, and 12—Sal- 
aries and expenses: Authorize the use of 
$88,000 for expenses of travel, instead of 
$73,335 as proposed by the House and $90,000 
as proposed by the Senate; appropriate 
$7,400,000 as proposed by the Senate, instead 
of $7,100,000 as proposed by the House; and 
restore the provision of the House making 
specific amounts available for application 
processing in connection with television 
licenses and licenses for safety and special 
services amended to provide that not less 
than $1,018,496 shall be available for TV 
application processing. 


Federal Power Commission 


Amendment No, 13—Salaries and expenses: 
Authorizes the use of $210,000 for expenses 
of travel, instead of $173,335 as proposed by 
the House and $240,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Federal Trade Commission 


Amendments Nos. 14 and 15—Salaries and 
expenses: Appropriate $4,053,800 as proposed 
by the Senate, instead of $4,178,800 as pro- 

by the House; and authorize the use 
of $163,035 for expenses of travel as proposed 
by the House, instead of $196,435 as proposed 
by the Senate. The conference committee 
was urged to authorize the use of funds 
appropriated to the Commission for employ- 
ment of a firm of management consultants 
to make a survey of the Commission. Under 
the rules of conference the conferees were 
unable to comply with this request. How- 
ever, it is believed the project is desirable, 
and it is suggested that the Commission call 
upon the Bureau of the Budget for assistance 
in this connection, a substantial sum having 
been recently provided this agency for im- 
provement of management in the executive 
branch. 


General Services Administration 


Amendment No. 16—Operating expenses: 
Authorizes the use of $184,750 for expenses of 
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travel, Public Buildings Service, instead of 
$161,200 as proposed by the House and 
$208,300 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 17 and 18—Emergency 
operating expenses: Appropriate $20,000,000 
as proposed by the Senate, instead of $22,- 
668,250 as proposed by the House; and au- 
thorize the use of $24,300 for expenses of 
travel, instead of $22,865 as proposed by the 
House and $30,000 as proposed by the Senate, 

Amendments Nos. 19 and 20—Repair, im- 
provement and equipment, outside the Dis- 
trict of Columbia: Appropriate $14,000,000 
as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$18,000,000 as proposed by the House, and 
authorize the use of $146,700 for expenses of 
travel, instead of $133,400 as proposed by 
the House and $160,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 21—Remodeling of Con- 
gress Street Post Office, Chicago, Ill.: Au- 
thorizes the use of $800 for expenses of travel 
as proposed by the House, instead of $1,200 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 22 and 23—Federal Sup- 
ply Service: Authorize the use of $80,430 for 
expenses of travel, operating expenses, in- 
stead of $79,865 as proposed by the House 
and $81,000 as proposed by the Senate; and 
$157,450 for expenses of travel under the 
heading “Expenses, general supply fund,” in- 
stead of $140,700 as proposed by the House 
and $174,200 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 24, 25 and 26—National 
Archives and Records Service: Appropriate 
$5,625,000 as proposed by the House, instead 
of $5,525,000 as proposed by the Senate; pro- 
vide $200,000 for nitrate film conversion as 
proposed by the House instead of $100,000 as 
proposed by the Senate; and authorize the 
use of $30,750 for expenses of travel, instead 
of $24,600 as proposed by the House and 
$36,900 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 27 and 28—Administra- 
tive operations: Appropriate $4,200,000 as 
proposed by the Senate, instead of $4,140,750 
as proposed by the House; and authorize 
$93,400 for expenses of travel, instead of 
$88,600 as proposed by the House and $98,200 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 29—Strategic and critical 
materials: Authorizes the use of $176,275 for 
expenses of travel, instead of $143,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and $209,550 as proposed 
by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 30—Purchase of type- 
writers: Strikes out the proposal of the 
House to include State governments as an 
exception within the provisions of the limi- 
tation. 

HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 
Office of the Administrator 

Amendments Nos. 31 and 32—Salaries and 
expenses: Appropriate $3,215,550, instead of 
$2,587,100 as proposed by the House and $3,- 
455,000 as proposed by the Senate, the re- 
duction below the Senate proposal consisting 
of $103,450 for agencywide program coordina- 
tion and supervision and $136,000 for pro- 
graming of defense housing and community 
facilities; and authorize the use of $193,550 
for expenses of travel, instead of $175,800 as 
proposed by the House and $211,300 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 33: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendments Nos. 34, 35 and 36—Miscel- 
laneous provisions: Strike out provisions in 
the House bill proposing a reorganization 
survey, assigning certain reorganization 
powers to the Administrator, and fixing a 
limit on expenditures in connection with 
loans to educational institutions, as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 37—Defense community 
facilities and services: Reappropriates not to 
exceed $112,500 for administrative expenses, 
as proposed by the House, instead of $115,000 
as proposed by the Senate. 
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Amendments Nos. 38, 39, and 40—Capital 
grants for slum clearance and urban redevel- 
opment: Restore the provision of the House 
bill requiring the administrator to give con- 
sideration to the efforts of the locality to 
enforce local codes and regulations; restore 
the provision of the House requiring that the 
authority under title I of the National Hous- 
ing Act shall be used to the utmost in con- 
nection with slum rehabilitation needs; and 
strike out the proposal of the House exclud- 
ing expenditures by the community for 
parks, playgrounds, public buildings, or sim- 
ilar facilities as being counted as a part of 
the one-third contribution required of such 
community. 


Public Housing Administration 


Amendment No. 41—Administrative ex- 
penses: Appropriates $6,950,000, instead of 
$4,948,000 as proposed by the House and 
$8,000,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 42—Rejection of project 
by community: Reported in disagreement. 

Amendment No. 43—Authorization of ad- 
ditional dwelling units: Reported in dis- 
- agreement. The managers on the part of the 
House will recommend the commencement 
of construction of not more than twenty 
thousand dwelling units during the fiscal 
year 1954, such units being provided initial- 
ly to meet requirements under contracts exe- 
cuted prior to July 5, 1952, in which there is 
no escape clause, the remaining units being 
applied to other projects which have con- 
tracts for dwelling units but in which the 
escape clause is included. The conferees 
further recommend that in addition to the 
study of the low-rent housing program 
specifically required in the amendment to be 
offered, that such survey include all housing 
programs under the jurisdiction of the 
Agency. 

INDIAN CLAIMS COMMISSION 

Amendments Nos. 44 and 45—Salaries and 
expenses: Appropriate $117,020, as proposed 
by the Senate, instead of $111,020, as pro- 
posed by the House; and authorize the use 
of $3,560 for expenses of travel, instead of 
$2,845 as proposed by the House and $4,270 
as proposed by the Senate. The increase in 
funds provided this agency is allowed with a 
view to expediting the work of the commis- 
sion and bringing its duties to a conclusion 
at an early date. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


Amendment No. 46—Purchase of auto- 
mobiles: Reported in disagreement. 

Amendments Nos. 47 and 48—General ex- 
penses: Appropriate $9,665,000, as proposed 
by the Senate, instead of $9,466,176, as pro- 
posed by the House, including funds to im- 
plement the report of the Wolf Management 
Engineering Company submitted last Decem- 
ber. In lieu of the proposal of the Senate, 
the conferees have agreed to the proposal of 
the House requiring that the sum of $1,793,- 
157 requested for work relating to safety and 
field in the Bureau of Motor Carriers be dis- 
tributed to other work of the Commission 
which is regarded as of greater importance 
than such safety and field work. The con- 
ferees have authorized the use of $251,650 
for expenses of travel, instead of $212,645 as 
proposed by the House and $290,650 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR 
AERONAUTICS 


Amendments Nos. 49 and 50—Salaries and 
expenses: Appropriate $51,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate, instead of $52,988,050 as 
proposed by the House; and authorize the 
use of $310,000 for expenses of travel, instead 
of $216,700 as proposed by the House and 
$325,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

NATIONAL CAPITAL PLANNING COMMISSION 

Amendments Nos. 51 and 52—Salaries and 
expenses: Appropriate $125,000, instead of 
$97,915 as proposed by the House and $155,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate, 
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Amendment No. 53—Land acquisition: Re- 

ported in disagreement. š 
NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 

Amendments Nos. 54 and 55—Salaries and 
expenses: Appropriate $8,000,000, instead of 
$5,724,400 as proposed by the House and 
$10,000,000 as proposed by the Senate; and 
authorize the use of $89,500 for expenses of 
travel, instead of $78,000 as proposed by the 
House and $101,000 as proposed by the Senate. 


RENEGOTIATION BOARD 


Amendment No. 56—Expenses of travel: 
Authorizes the use of $272,150 for expenses of 
travel, instead of $238,700 as proposed by 
the House and $305,600 as proposed by the 
Senate. 


SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 


Amendments Nos. 57 and 58—Salaries and 
expenses: Appropriate $5,000,000 as proposed 
by the Senate, instead of $5,245,080 as pro- 
posed by the House; and authorize the use 
of $127,000 for expenses of travel, instead of 
$104,170 as proposed by the House and $150,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate. 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


Amendments Nos. 59 and 60—Salaries and 
expenses: Appropriate $3,000,000 as proposed 
by the Senate, instead of $2,897,500, as pro- 
posed by the House; and authorize the use 
of $10,225 for expenses of travel, as proposed 
by the Senate instead of $6,825 as proposed 
by the House. 

Amendment No. 61—Salaries and expenses, 
National Gallery of Art: Authorizes the use 
of $1,800 for expenses of travel, as proposed 
by the Senate, instead of $1,600 as proposed 
by the House. 


SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES CONTROL BOARD 


Amendments Nos. 62 and 63—Salaries and 
expenses: Authorize the use of 612,500 for 
expenses of travel, instead of $10,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and $15,000 as proposed 
by the Senate; and the use of $100 for pur- 
chase of newspapers and periodicals, as pro- 
posed by the House, instead of $500, as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

TARIFF COMMISSION 

Amendment No. 64—Salaries and expenses: 
Authorizes the use of $13,500 for expenses 
of travel, instead of $11,335, as proposed by 


the House and $14,500 as proposed by the 
Senate, 


THE TAX COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 


Amendment No. 65—Salaries and expenses: 
Authorizes the use of $45,000 for expenses of 
travel as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$40,000 as proposed by the House. 


WAR CLAIMS COMMISSION 


Amendments Nos. 66 and 67—Administra- 
tive expenses: Appropriate $850,000, as pro- 
posed by the Senate, instead of $750,000, as 
proposed by the House; and authorize the 
use of $6,260 for expenses of travel, instead 
of $5,000 as proposed by the House and $7,520 
as proposed by the Senate. In providing the 
increased amount proposed by the Senate the 
conferees recommend that the additional 
sum be used to assist in the early comple- 
tion of the work of the Commission, 


TiTLe II—CorporaTiIons 
HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 


Amendments Nos. 68 and 69—Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association: Authorize the 
use of $3,250,000 of available funds for ad- 
ministrative expenses, instead of $2,300,000 
as proposed by the House and $4,200,000 as 
proposed by the Senate; and authorize the 
use of $108,175 for expenses of travel, instead 
of $95,750 as proposed by the House and 
$120,600 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 70 and 71—Housing loan 
programs: Authorize the use of $525,625 from 
available funds for administrative expenses, 
instead of $411,250 as proposed by the House 
and $640,000 as proposed by the Senate; and 
authorize the use of $27,000 for expenses of 
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travel, instead of $26,330 as proposed by the 
House and $27,600 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 72—Home Loan Bank 
Board: Authorizes the use of $25,000 for ex- 
penses of travel, instead of $20,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and the elimination of 
such limitation as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 73—Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation: Authorizes the 
use of $5,450 for expenses of travel, instead 
of $4,370 as proposed by the House and $6,500 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 74, 75, 76, 77, and 78— 
Federal Housing Administration: Authorize 
the use of $5,322,800 for administrative ex- 
penses, instead of $5,045,590 as proposed by 
the House and $5,600,000 as proposed by the 
Senate; authorize the use of $157,750 for ex- 
penses of travel, instead of $131,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and $184,500 as proposed 
by the Senate; authorize the use of $500 for 
the purchase of periodicals and newspapers 
as proposed by the House instead of $1,500 
as proposed by the Senate; provide $26,500,- 
000 for nonadministrative expenses, as pro- 
posed by the Senate, instead of $27,500,000 
as proposed by the House; and restore the 
provision of the House repealing the author- 
ization for the position of Assistant Commis- 
sioner established pursuant to section 213 
(f) of the National Housing Act, as amended. 

Amendments Nos. 79, 80 and 81—Public 
Housing Administration: Authorize the use 
of $10,975,000 of available funds for admin- 
istrative expenses, instead of $8,973,000 as 
proposed by the House and $13,025,000 as 
proposed by the Senate; authorize the use 
of $800,000 for expenses of travel, instead of 
$685,300 as proposed by the House and 
$916,000 as proposed by the Senate; and re- 
store the proposal of the House requiring 
the Commissioner to make every effort to re- 
fund local bonds held by PHA. 

JOHN PHILLIPS, 

NORRIS COTTON, 

CHARLES R. JONAS, 

OTTO KRUEGER, 

JOHN TABER, 

ALBERT THOMAS, 

GEORGE ANDREWS, 

CLARENCE CANNON, 
Managers on the Part of the House, 


Mr. PHILLIPS (interrupting reading 
of the statement). Mr. Speaker, most 
of the changes in the conference report 
are minor. There are 1 or 2 items in 
it which are liable to have either ques- 
tions asked about them or are contro- 
versial. I ask unanimous consent that 
the further reading of the statement be 
dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, and I shall 
not, may I ask the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia if he will yield liberal time? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. We are entitled to 
an hour, and it is my intention to use as 
little of that myself as possible and to 
allow as much as possible to others who 
want to speak. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, in order as I said to con- 
serve time, which is limited on any con- 
ference report, and to make it possible 
for me to yield as much time to others 
who want to speak or who want to make 
statements, I will not refer to any item 
in the bill except amendments Nos. 
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47 and 48 and the amendment which has 
to do with public housing. The first 
have to do with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the other with public hous- 
ing. I know that if there are questions 
upon any of the other 20-some agen- 
cies in the bill they can be raised by 
way of questions from other Members of 
the House. 

May I refer first to the letters and tele- 
grams which many Members have been 
receiving, regarding the appropriation 
for the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. This would be amusing if it were 
not that it has raised concern in the 
minds of Members of Congress which I 
shall now endeavor to clarify. 

The House supported us, I may say, on 
this point in the last two sessions, and 
I feel confident the House will again sup- 
port the committee when the Members 
learn in simple language that there is 
nothing in the bill to which any of the 
letters or telegrams refer; that the state- 
ment which has caused what I think is 
unnecessary trouble and furor, is a rec- 
ommendation, and a firm recommenda- 
tion, let me say, in the conference report. 

It is up to the agency whether or not 
it follows out the recommendations in 
the conference report. For one, I hope 
the Commissioners will. If they do not 
follow it, at least in major part, they will 
have an explanation to make to the Con- 
gress, through the Committee on Appro- 
priations, next year. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. The gentleman 
is referring to the letters that many of 
us have received from various trucking 
associations expressing great concern 
over the committee’s conference report. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. That is correct. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I, too, share 
their fear that there might be serious 
damage to our safety regulations, unless 
your majority report is amended in line 
with the recommendations of the truck- 
ing associations. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. This same thing hap- 
pened a year ago, as you may remember. 
In the original report of the committee, 
which came to the floor on April 17, I 
quote in part; I do not omit anything of 
importance, but I quote only certain 
sentences of the recommendations of 
the subcommittee: 

The committee * * has approved an 
increase of $159,326, as proposed in the 
budget, for use in the section of complaints 
of the Bureau of Motor Carriers. 


Now that is where the Commission is 
very far behind, and we increased that 
amount of money. 

We then said further on: 

The committee has specifically denied all 
requests for funds for work relating to safety 
and field in the Bureau of Motor Carriers 
amounting to $1,793,157 and requires that 
this sum be distributed to other work of the 
Commission which the committee regards as 
of greater importance than the use to which 
such funds are presently being applied. 


Then, as we have repeatedly said on 
the floor, for the first time in black 
and white in the report, we say: 


Until a complete reorganization of the 
Commission has been effected, and until em- 
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ciency has been substituted for inefficiency, 
the committee can see no value in providing 
additional funds for this agency. 


That went to the Senate. The Senate, 
not understanding quite what the House 
was driving at, raised a question regard- 
ing this provision that we had written 
into the report. The Senate then added 
$200,000 to the work of the Commission 
and recommended that the Commission 
adopt the Wolf report, which is an effi- 
ciency report, which the Commission 
should put into effect. We approved the 
additional money. That is the only 
change in the bill regarding the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. We still 
let the recommendation stand in the 
conference report, with the approval of 
both the House and the Senate conferees. 

Now, why do we do that? For 4 years 
or more we have had this up before us. 
Every year we have found that this is a 
duplicating service, duplicating in large 
part work performed by the motor pa- 
trols of the various States. The state- 
ment in one of the opposing letters, that 
instantly traffic accidents would in- 
crease, is cut out of the whole cloth. 
There are 336 employees and the expend- 
iture is $1,700,000 for something that du- 
plicates work largely done by the States. 

The feeling of the committee was that, 
if the Interstate Commerce Commission 
went into this field, it should go in as 
sort of a clearing house to coordinate and 
unite the work of the various States 
which is now being adequately carried 
out, better than by the ICC. That ap- 
pears in our recommendations; that ap- 
pears in our hearings. 

You heard the other day, Mr, Speaker, 
that the public debt has reached the fig- 
ure of $272,000,000,000. If there is any 
place where we should begin to make 
economies, it is in those areas where 
there is duplication of the work done by 
other agencies or by the States. 

That is all I intend to say about it, 
except to repeat that there is nothing 
in the bill about it. It is only a recom- 
mendation on our part which I hope the 
ICC will recognize as a firm recommen- 
dation, but which the ICC under the law 
could disregard, because our primary 
recommendation is that this $1,700,000, 
which last year we took out altogether, 
is to be applied to those functions of 
the ICC’s activities which the commis- 
sioners think are the most urgent. 

I am quite sure, Mr. Speaker, that the 
House will overlook the letters and tele- 
grams, most of them sent by people who 
had no idea what the discussion was 
about, and will again, for the third time, 
support the House in an effort to improve 
the efficiency and the effectiveness of one 
agency of the Government. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr, COOLEY. I think the gentleman 
has pretty well cleared up the point I 
had in mind but I do want to ask the 
question specifically: The funds these 
telegrams have reference to are still in 
the bill, as I understand it? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Yes; the gentleman 
is correct. 

Mr. COOLEY. In the conference re- 
port the conferees make certain recom- 
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mendations which, of course, will not 
be binding but will be only advisory to 
the Commission? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. That is correct. 

Mr. COOLEY. It is up to the Com- 
mission to determine whether or not the 
services are actually duplicating? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. That is correct, but 
I want to make it clear it is a very firm 
recommendation in the report. I think 
the Commissioners would have to come 
to us and explain next year how they 
spent the money, 

Mr. COOLEY. I think that clears up 
the situation I have in mind. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Now I come to hous- 
ing, which I think is the only contro- 
versial point in the conference report. 
As you know, the House struck out all 
housing starts for fiscal year 1954. The 
Senate put back 35,000 housing starts 
for 1954. The conferees decided that 
we would recommend the allowance of 
20,000 units to be built in fiscal 1954, 
but would say in clear language what 
we had tried to say before, that no more 
contracts are to be let for housing units 
because we have already obligated our- 
selves to more units in past contracts, 
legal or moral, than could be built in 
any year. 

The situation regarding housing units 
is this: The Government is firmly com- 
mitted, in the opinion of the subcom- 
mittee and the conferees, to contract for 
8,189 units. Those are legal and bind- 
ing contracts and we have no desire to 
attempt to stop them. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. COLMER. I understood the gen- 
tleman from California to say in sub- 
stance that this would liquidate the pub- 
lic housing program. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. That is the intent of 
the conference committee, but let me 
make this clear to the gentleman, be- 
cause this is very important: Some Mem- 
bers of the House have raised the ques- 
tion that we obligated ourselves to 35,000 
for this year and 35,000 for next year, 
and so on, forgetting two things, that 
that was not the intent of the Congress, 
first, and second, that one Congress can- 
not bind another Congress. This con- 
ference committee intends to make clear 
that no more contracts may be written 
for public housing without further action 
some time in the future by another Con- ` 
gress, 

Mr. COLMER. I do not find that in 
the conference report. I cannot read 
that into it. This is on page 10, amend- 
ment 43. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I will read the motion 
I shall make at the proper moment: 

Provided further, that notwithstanding the 
provisions of the United States Housing Act 
of 1937, as amended, the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration shall not, with respect to proj- 
ects initiated after March 1, 1949, (1) au- 
thorize during the fiscal year 1954 the com- 
mencement of construction of in excess of 
20,000 dwelling units or (2) after the date 
of approval of this act, enter into any new 
agreements, contracts, or other arrange- 
ments, preliminary or otherwise, which will 
ultimately bind the Public Housing Admin- 
istration during fiscal year 1954 or for any 
future years with respect to loans or annual 
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contributions for any additional dwelling 
units or projects unless hereafter author- 
ized by the Congress to do so, and during the 
fiscal year 1954 the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Administrator shall make a complete 
analysis and study of the low-rent public 
housing program and, on or before February 
1, 1954, shall transmit to the Appropriations 
Committees of the House and Senate his 
recommendations with respect to such low- 
rent public housing program. 


Mr. COLMER. What is the gentle- 
man reading from? 

Mr. P. . I am reading from 
the motion which I will make when the 
time comes. 

Mr. COLMER. The gentleman will 
make that motion? 

Mr. PHILLIPS, Yes. 

Mr. COLMER, I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. In addition to the 
8,189, there are 834 prior units which 
make a total of 9,023 units. In addition 
to that, there are 33,003 units contracted 
for which are subject to audit. These 
have had the contract reopened and have 
had what we call an escape clause or pro- 
vision written in which says that they 
have no legal right, but that they are 
standing in line, and if and when the 
Congress at some future date allows 
more houses, they have a priority. 

We are allowing for one-third of those 
to be built in the coming year, or more 
units if others drop out. The Congress 
will have the recommendations of the 
Housing Administrator before we come 
up next year, on what to do with the 
22,000. 

Beyond that, Mr. Speaker, there are 
20,579 units, for which contracts were 
signed, that definitely have written in at 
the start that those were not binding 
contracts, but only made if Congress 
voted the money and established an ad- 
ditional number of houses to be built. 
In other words, there were 53,582 units 
under some sort of contract, in addi- 
tion to the 9,000, which are against the 
expressed intent of the Congress. Some 
of these might have to go to court to 
decide what the obligatiton of the United 
States should be. Legal opinion holds 
that the decision would support the 
stand of the Congress. The committee 
does not admit a single item or a single 
iota of legal obligation on the 20,579. 
It is willing to have the others audited 
and the legal and moral obligations dis- 
cussed and brought up next year. I be- 
lieve that these 20,000 houses for this 
year should end this public housing pro- 
gram, and that in the future we should 
depend upon private industry with the 
help of the FHA and similar supporting 
programs to carry on local construction. 

Mr. RILEY. Mr, Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield. 

Mr. RILEY. Under public law 94 of 
the 83d Congress, provision is made for 
any town, which has been forced to relo- 
cate for the benefit of an atomic energy 
installation, to have the same rights to 
be considered for Government assistance 
for community facilities, schools, and 
housing as any other town adjacent to 
such an area. Is there anything in this 
report which would in any way restrict 
this provision? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. No; there is nothing 
in the report which would restrict it, 
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The conference committee discussed 
that, but we did not have the jurisdic- 
tion, it was decided, to put it into a bill. 
It would be questionable to put in an 
item referring to one specific city. The 
conferees believe that the answer to the 
gentleman’s question is a decisive no. 

Mr. RILEY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. YATES]. 

Mr. YATES: Mr. Speaker, I think 
that the gentleman from California [Mr. 
PHILLIPS] made the issue clear when he 
stated that the report of the conferees 
proposes to do one thing, very clearly, 
and that is to liquidate the public-hous- 
ing program. ‘I voted against this con- 
ference report and I refused to sign it, 
because that was the way I understood 
the action of the conferees. I refused 
to sign the conference report for many 
reasons, but I think that the principal 
reason for my refusing to sign it was be- 
cause I considered it to be one of the 
rankest types of discriminatory legisla- 
tion that I have ever seen. It hits hard- 
est against the little fellow, the low- 
income family, which cannot afford to 
buy their homes under present condi- 
tions. 

Under this law the low-income family 
get practically no help at all from its 
Government. But, on the other hand, 
those who can afford to buy houses get 
all the subsidies and all the assistance 
which the Public Housing Act of 1949 
provided. The subsidies of the Federal 
Housing Agency are continued and Fan- 
nie May is given a big, substantial in- 
crease. The contractors are protected, 
The mortgage bankers are taken care of. 
But the door is slammed in the face of 
the lowest income families who need de- 
cent housing the most. 

Mr. McCORMACK.. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. In other words, 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
PHILLIPS] used very properly the word 
“liquidated.” Is not that correct? 

Mr. YATES. That is correct. 

Mr. McCORMACK. They are going 
to liquidate, which means that they are 
killing, without even a fair hearing. 

Mr. YATES, That is correct. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. YATES. Surely, I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The word “liquidate” 
was used by the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi (Mr. COLMER] and in the col- 
loquy I did not catch that he used the 
word “liquidate.” I would not have 
agreed to the use of the word “liquidate.” 
It is a holding of the program in status 
quo. 

Mr. McCORMACK. In other words, 
it is a killing of it. 

Mr. YATES. That is correct. The 
gentleman certainly made that point 
clear when he had the floor, that it is 
proposed by this conference report that 
the public-housing program be killed, 
unless a future Congress authorizes it to 
be reestablished. 

Mr. PHILLIPS, Is not that true of 
anything we do? 
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Mr. YATES. No; on the contrary, the 
Housing Act of 1949 established a per- 
fectly proper program for the construc- 
tion of 810,000 units of public housing at 
the rate of 135,000 per year. The Con- 
gress last year stated that until changed 
by a future Congress there should be 
constructed 35,000 units per year. That 
is the status of the program now in the 
absence of its being changed by this 
conference report. 

That is why I propose that there shall 
be a rollcall on the conference report 
when the time comes, and I shall at that 
time suggest that the conference report 
recommendation be voted down and that 
the House accept an amendment which I 
shall offer, which will continue the hous- 
ing legislation and the public-housing 
program on a minimum basis. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The gentleman sug- 
gests the theory that once something is 
voted in the Congress it may never be 
changed, Mr. Truman himself was the 
first one to reduce the number of houses, 
and the House last year voted a lower 
number of houses. This year, by a 
2-to-1 vote, it voted for no houses. I 
do not think the gentleman can say 
properly that those were not actions in 
line with the proper authority of the 
Congress, to put in whatever they 
choose; and that is the situation today. 

Mr. YATES. The gentleman from 
Illinois last year and this year, and at 
all times, has advanced the contention 
that housing legislation is the province 
of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency of the House and not of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. Therefore, I 
say that if this program is to be changed 
the Committee on Appropriations should 
not be the instrument for changing it, 
and that it should go back to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency for that 
purpose. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCOTT. The gentleman said he 
was going to offer an amendment. 
Would the gentleman be good enough to 
tell us how many housing units he in- 
tends to propose in his amendment? 

Mr. YATES. I propose to offer an 
amendment to provide for the construc- 
tion of 20,000 units of public housing 
with language such as was adopted by 
the House last year which would permit 
continuation of this program on a mini- 
mum basis in accordance with the rec- 
ommendations of former Congressman 
Cole and presumably with the recom- 
mendations of the President of the 
United States. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES, I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT, That is why I asked the 
gentleman to yield, because if he keeps 
his amendment within that format I 
personally would be glad to support it. 

Mr. YATES. I refused to sign the 
conference report, Mr. Speaker, because 
to my mind it does violence to what I 
conceive to be the intention of the House 
when the bill was last before the House, 
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When this bill was passed the public- 
housing program had been killed by the 
action of this House, but at least we per- 
mitted it to have a decent burial. The 
gentleman from California and the con- 
ferees have not only jumped all over the 
remains of the program but have even 
wiped their feet on it. When it left the 
House there were some 62,000 units un- 
der a firm contract between the Federal 
Government and the local housing au- 
thorities. All of these were to be built. 

On April 22, in response to a question 
asked by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr, Javits] concerning the obligation 
of the Government to construct the ap- 
proximately 62,000 units which are un- 
der loan and contributions contracts, the 
gentleman from California [Mr. PHIL- 
tips] stated as follows, and I quote: 

This committee intends that those— 


Referring to the contributions con- 
tracts— 
that those shall be carried out. There might 
be a certain group of these contracts that 
the gentleman from New York and the gen- 
tleman from Illinois would not want carried 
out either. I know the gentleman is not 
talking about that kind of contract at this 
time. Therefore, I say that this committee 
of Congress would say that these contracts 
should be carried out. 


The same position was taken by the 
gentleman in response to questions which 
I asked and which were asked by the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
SEELY-Brown] the previous day. And 
so I say there was no doubt but that all 
units which were the subject of bona 
fide annual loan and contributions con- 
tracts were to be built. This was the 
intent of the House when the bill went 
over to the other body. But what did 
the conferees do? They said that only 
20,000 of the 60,000 units under contract 
should be built. The other 40,000 units 
are condemned to an indefinite status. 
Apparently they are to be stretched out 
under the contention that there will be 
better housing for less money. There 
are 147 communities in 33 States which 
have such contracts. Which commu- 
nities will be the ones selected for com- 
pletion of their contracts, and which 
will have to wait? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. There is no question 
about it. At the time I was asked that 
question, and made that statement on 
the floor, the figure had been given us 
by the Housing Administration, 

Mr. YATES. That is correct. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I presume the Hous- 
ing Authority has gone over it as care- 
fully as they could and now they come 
up with the reduced figure. I stand on 
the principle. The number follows the 
principle that we are absolutely obli- 
gated to build only a certain number. 
There is a question about an additional 
number somewhere between 33,000 and 
the number we are under no circum- 
stances obligated for. We agree to in- 
clude 11,000 of the 33,000. Now the 
question arises only as to how many of 
the other 22,000—and Los Angeles has 
given back with great pleasure 5,700. 

Mr. YATES. Illinois will be glad to 
accept that, I will say to the gentleman. 
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Mr. PHILLIPS. That is what I said: 
Why not try to get some of these for 
Chicago and not try to force these houses 
on cities that do not want them? 

Mr. YATES. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman that at least we are in agreement 
on principle. There are firm and bind- 
ing loan and contribution contracts with 
municipal corporations, under the terms 
of which the units covered by those con- 
tracts shall be constructed. 

I talked with Mr. Fitzpatrick who is 
General Counsel for the Public Housing 
Administration. There is no escape 
clause in those contracts. The Federal 
Government is liable to construct the 
units that are covered by them. What 
did he say? Those contracts were 
amended and language was put into the 
contracts last year limiting the amount 
to be constructed to 35,000 units in ac- 
cordance with the law we passed—those 
contracts were amended to provide that 
the Federal Government should be under 
no obligation to construct more units 
than 35,000 during any fiscal year. But 
the obligation remains and is firm that 
the Government must construct at least 
35,000 units during the fiscal year. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I would like to ask 
the gentleman what the final sentence 
of the attorney's statement was? Does 
the gentleman care to tell us what it 
was? 

Mr. YATES. I did not know the gen- 
tleman was listening to my conversation. 
How does he know what was said between 
Mr, Fitzpatrick and myself? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I was not, but Mr. 
Fitzpatrick, at my request, gave me a 
résumé of this opinion. He said that the 
question arose only on a technicality and 
that these escape clauses were state- 
ments that these cities are to stand in 
line and if and when we get to them, they 
will get their units. I want this to be 
clear to the House. Someone of these 
cases may go to court and the attorney 
states he has no fear but what the Fed- 
eral position would be upheld and we 
would not have to build them. 

Mr. YATES. That is not what Mr. 
Fitzpatrick told me. He told me that 
the Federal Government is bound under 
the terms of the loan and contributions 
contracts to construct up to 35,000 units. 
There is no obligation to construct more 
than 35,000 units because of the clause 
which went into all contributions con- 
tracts, other than those for 8,000 units. 

It seems to me that the gentleman has 
confused the issue by speaking of an es- 
cape clause where in fact none exists. 
No one on the committee nor among the 
conferees was ever shown a copy of the 
so-called escape clause and certainly be- 
fore the House accepts the gentleman’s 
interpretation of the legal status of the 
Government, we should have more direct 
and pertinent facts upon which to base 
our action. The gentleman’s assertion 
that the Government has no liability 
under some 52,000 of these contracts is 
only his opinion. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois nas expired. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 
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Mr. COTTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? } 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Hampshire, 

Mr. COTTON. The amendment that 
the gentleman intends to offer provides 
for 20,000 units? j 

Mr. YATES. That is correct. - 

Mr. COTTON, It provides for 20,000 
units to be built out of the backlog and 
then permits the agency to authorize or 
contract for 20,000 new ones; so it ac- 
tually is 40,000? 

Mr. YATES. The gentleman has 
stated his conclusion. My amendment 
does propose to construct 20,000 units 
during the next fiscal year and the inser- 
tion into the pipeline of an authorization 
for the construction in the future of an 
additional 20,000 units. I do that for this 
reason: In order that the program may 
be kept on an even basis so that the in- 
tention of the gentleman and the con- 
ferees that the program be maintained 
in status quo pending a further study 
may be carried out. 

Mr. COTTON. But the House should 
clearly understand that the gentleman’s 
amendment, instead of being for 20,000 
units, is actually for 40,000 units? 

Mr. YATES. The gentleman is a mas- 
ter of ambiguities. I say to the gentle- 
man 1 propose that the program as it 
presently exists be carried out. I propose 
that the program not be liquidated com- 
pletely as the conferees propose that it 
should be. 

Mr. Speaker, I refused to sign the re- 
port because I favored the slum-clear- 
ance programs, and I believe that the 
conferees in taking the action that they 
did in limiting public housing to 20,000 
units, placed an almost insurmountable 
obstacle in the path of the slum-clear- 
ance project, The action of the con- 
ferees in this respect is completely in- 
congruous, because, while more than ade- 
quate funds are provided for the devel- 
opment of the slum-clearance programs, 
nothing is provided for the relocation of 
those who lived in the slums. Appar- 
ently the conferees have forgotten that 
one of the cardinal provisions of the 
slum-clearance legislation requires the 
relocation to decent, safe, and sanitary 
dwellings of those who are to be dispos- 
sessed before the slum-clearance pro- 
gram can go forward. And this is only 
elemental fairness that those who are to 
be ousted from their homes should be 
given the opportunity to live in decent 
surroundings, too. 

On this point, let me read to you the 
telegram I have received from Mr. Ferd 
Kramer, the head of the large real 
estate firm of Draper & Kramer in Chi- 
cago, who is in charge of the private 
enterprise project which is replacing 
one of the slums in the city of Chicago, 
This is what Mr. Kramer says: 

As president of a nonpartisan citizens’ or- 
ganization whose board of governors includes 
industrialists, merchants, realtors, mort- 
gage bankers, economists, attorneys, and 
leaders in many other fields, we hope that 
you will use your infiuence to see that there 
are funds made available for a continuance 
of the public-housing program. As we spon- 
sored and are vitally interested in private 
enterprise’s participation in the slum-clear- 
ance and redevelopment program in Chicago, 
it is particularly vital that we have some 
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public housing for relocation purposes.. Re- 
Tocation is really the key to slum clearance 
these days. 


My Republican colleagues from Chi- 
cago know that the Chicago Daily News 
has never been a stanch advocate of 
public housing and yet here is what the 
Chicago Daily News stated in an edi- 
torial on June 22, 1953: 


Wat You Can Do 


What can we do? 

This is a question asked of the Daily News 
by many people who have been shocked by 
conditions this newspaper has revealed in 
Chicago’s slums. 

There are many things to do. We call at- 
tention here to just one of them. We give 
it priority today because the time for action 
is urgent. 

This is our recommendation: 

Do everything you can to persuade the 
Tilinois House of Representatives not to pass 
the Larson bill, which aims to stop all public 
„housing in Chicago. 

The mechanism proposed for this purpose 
is a neighborhood referendum on every pub- 
lic housing project. 

This newspaper has never seen a cure-all 
im public housing. We appreciate its limita- 
tions, and we understand the objections to 
it in principle and in practice. But under 
present conditions there is a minimum role 
for public housing that is indispensable. 

The objections all fail to recognize the 
fact that Government affects the housing 
supply in two ways. The Government is a 
great destroyer of shelter, as well as, some- 
times, a builder. 

The State, county and city governments 
have destroyed the dwellings of thousands of 
families on the route of the Congress Street 
expressway alone. It will destroy thousands 
of other dwelling units along the route on 
the Northwest Highway. 

In a smaller degree, other public improve- 
ments have the same result. In buying land 
for some privately financed housing develop- 
ments like Lake Meadows a public body— 
the land clearance commission—dispossessed 
more people than will be housed in the same 
area. 

None of these great improvements would be 
possible if they were submitted to a neigh- 
borhood referendum of the people who will 
be inconvenienced. But they go on, and 
will continue to go on. 

Opponents of all public housing speak as 
if the Government role in relation to hous- 
ing is and ought to be entirely neutral. As 
a destroyer of housing, the Government will 
never be idle or passive. The more we insist 
on public improvements, the more habita- 
tions will be destroyed. 

We can see no objection, theoretical or 
practical, to the replacement by public au- 
thority of at least as much as the public, 
through its agencies, tears down. 


My colleagues from the South may be 
interested in an article that appeared in 
the Christian Science Monitor for Fri- 
day, June 5, which has the following 
opening paragraphs: 

Interracial tensions growing from a lack 
of adequate housing for Negroes in the 
South are put in stark relief by recent de- 
mands that Congress continue public hous- 
ing construction. 

Some 74 Negro leaders from 12 southern 
States have urgently requested Congress to 
continue the low-rent public housing pro- 
gram, which is of double value to southern 
Negroes: A source of revenue for workers and 
of adequate housing facilities. 


I say to you that this is not a problem 
exclusively of the South, for we in the 
North are faced with the same housing 
tensions. That’s why I believe it is so 
necessary that the housing program be 
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continued on a minimum basis, if you 
will, not on a liquidation basis, that 
there be a reasonable balance in the sub- 
sidies that are accorded in this bill, that 
it should not be limited only to a re- 
habilitation of property but that it must 
contain the opportunity for rehabilita- 
tion of people, too. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that this con- 
ference report should not be accepted. 
I urge that this amendment offered by 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
PHILLIPS] to recede and concur with the 
Senate amendment, be voted down. 
When it is voted down, I shall offer an 
amendment which will provide for the 
continuation of the housing program on 
a minimum level, pending the reexam- 
ination of the program which the Presi- 
dent wants and which the Congress 
wants. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has again expired. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. THOMAS]. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to attempt to clarify, if I may, the 
intention and what the thinking was of 
the committee that wrote this legisla- 
tion and I hope I may surmise, the 
intention of the House. 

There has been a limitation carried 
in this bill for 2 consecutive years and 
we thought it was as tight as language 
could make it. That limitation clearly 
stated its intention that during any given 
fiscal year the Public Housing Adminis- 
tration could not build more than 50,000 
units in the fiscal year 1952, or 35,000 
units in fiseal year 1953. 

Well, lo and behold, the committee 
decided this year they would tighten up 
the language and virtually attempt to 
wind up the program. The information 
had never been given to the committee, 
but in scratching around it developed 
that in the face of that clear-cut lan- 
guage that had been carried in this bill 
for 2 years some type of obligation had 
been made in violation of the spirit of 
that law by the Public Housing Authority 
to the tune of 62,000 units. Can you 
imagine that? This action on the part 
of the Public Housing Administration is 
a most flagrant bureaucratic use of 
power that I have seen since I have been 
here during the past 17 years, It is 
terrible. 

The lawyers ought to be fired this 
minute, if not long ago. The former 
Commissioner, Mr. Egan, is a fine man. 
I thought he was a great administrator 
and I admired him. But a lawyer got 
him in trouble in circumventing the will 
of Congress. 

They were not satisfied to go out and 
contract for the 35,000 units that you 
authorized and said no more, but they 
bypassed you by interpreting that law 
to mean just exactly what they wanted 
it to mean. That turned out to he 
62,000 units. That is terrible. The 
Congress ought to abdicate and turn 
them loose, because that is what they 
have done; they have gone ahead in 
violation of that intent. Now, what does 
this language do? The other body 
struck out the House language that was 
written this year—and it was tight 
attempting to wind it up, to be perfectly 
frank about the program. You cannot 
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wind up the program, because you have 
400,000 units that you are going to have 
to operate for the next 30 to 35 years. 
All it does is to prevent the construc- 
tion of the remaining 600,000 units 
authorized in 1949, 

Now, getting back to the point. The 
other body struck out the restrictive 
language of the House bill and they in- 
serted more liberal language. The con- 
ferees got the Senate to throw out its 
more liberal language, and we took the 
language and tightened it up, and the 
tight part of it merely says “1954 or any 
future year.” Now, you can interpret 
“any future year” to mean whatever you 
think it does. Of course, this Congress 
cannot bind the next Congress, and the 
Congress next year may throw out that 
language, but until the next Congress 
begins, for all practical purposes this 
program is wound up with the exception 
of the 20,000 units included in the bill. 

Gentlemen, those are the facts and I 
do not think anyone will dispute them. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 1 minute for the purpose of mak- 
ing an explanation. 

Mr. Speaker, there seems to be some 
question on the floor as to why the word - 
ing of the House amendment is not 
printed in the report or in the bill. It 
comes as a motion. It comes when the 
report of the managers is adopted and 
we take up the 6 items in controversy 
one by one. That motion contains the 
words which we are talking about, and 
which I read to the House. So, you need 
not look for it in the conference report. 
It is in the motion which will follow lat- 
er. No other motion is necessary. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr, 
McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
think the Members of the House clearly 
have in mind the basic and important 
questions involved in the matter that is 
now before us. The gentleman from 
Texas, my good friend [Mr. Txomas], 
has frankly stated the situation when he 
states in his losing remarks that “we 
took the loose language and tightened it 
up”—and it was a very tightening job— 
“and the program will be wound up ex- 
cept 20,000 units.” He also referred to 
the 400,000 units already constructed 
which, of course, will continue, but so 
far as any new construction is con- 
cerned my friend, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Tuomas], frankly advised 
the House in his usual eloquent but plain 
and direct language. My good friend 
from Texas has always been frank in 
his position on this matter. I am glad, 
and I want to say publicly, that despite 
his opposition to this legislation in past 
years when he was chairman of the sub- 
committee on appropriations, he always 
was a good soldier. He made his fights, 
but when the Senate restored the au- 
thority to construct units he went into 
the conference not for the purpose of 
destroying but for the purpose of con- 
tinuing and of harmonizing and ad- 
justing the differences that existed be- 
tween the two bodies. My friend, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. THOMAS] 
when he was chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, and that meant the Democrats 
were in control, never did anything that 
Killed this program, 
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Whether or not one agreed with him 
in the past, the Democratic Party put 
this program into operation. The Re- 
publican Party today will destroy it un- 
less the motion to be made by the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. PHILLIPS] 
is defeated and thereafter the motion of 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. YATES] 
adopted. That cannot be laughed off. 
Those are the cold facts. No one can 
contradict them, because public and low- 
cost housing is being destroyed today so 
far as any new construction is concerned. 
I am very happy that it was never de- 
stroyed under the Democratic Party. I 
am sorry to note that its destruction is 
going to take place under the Republi- 
can Party. So let us not be deceived, 
let us not misunderstand in any way. 
The very life of low-cost housing is in- 
volved in the motions that will be made 
before the House in a short while and 
that the House will vote upon. The rec- 
ord clearly shows that if it is destroyed 
and killed the responsibility will lie upon 
the shoulders of the Republican Party— 
not all the Republican Members, but 
upon the Republican Party. I hope 
enough Republican Members will join 
with us on this side to stop the killing 
and the destruction of this program. 

The House of Representatives in the 
bill provided there would be no new 
construction during the present fiscal 
year, but they did not destroy the pro- 
gram. The Senate put into the bill 
35,000 new units. That was the differ- 
ence between the two bodies. If this 
were an agreement to authorize the con- 
struction of 20,000 new units in addition 
to the backlog, that would be one thing, 
but this is not that. The way this is 
worded in the authorization to construct 
20,000 new units, it means that there- 
after low-cost and public housing on the 
Federal level is completely destroyed. 
So that is the issue and that is what the 
rollcall will be on, and I hope enough 
Members will stand to have a rollcall. 
The issue will be whether or not low-cost 
and public housing will be destroyed. 

No matter what the outcome might be, 
I want to publicly compliment and thank 
my friend from Texas [Mr. THomas] for 
his statemanship during the years he was 
chairman of the subcommittee, when, 
though he was in opposition to the pro- 
gram, once it was adopted by Congress, 
he went ahead and performed his duty 
affirmatively and in a statesmanlike 
manner. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Javits]. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, it is not 
necessary to agree with my distinguished 
friend from Massachusetts in order to 
sustain the position of my friend from 
Illinois and to state that I will support 
his motion for the restoration of Fed- 
eral public-housing units, and I hope a 
majority of the House will do so. 

May I remind my friend from Massa- 
chusetts that pleading partisanship on 
this issue will not carry it. I was spon- 
sor in the House of the T-E-W bill and 
it took Republican votes to pass it as 
the Housing Act of 1949. It has taken 
Republican votes every time the subject 
has been up to carry the public-housing 
program. I regret to state that the mo- 
tions to kill public housing on appropria- 
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tion bills in this House—and it has been 
done in a number of years—have always 
come from the Democratic side. I do 
not think partisanship will carry public 
housing now. 

The House of Representatives is the 
conscience of the country. We have to 
exercise our conscience in two respects: 
First, are we going to be pettifogging 
about these annual contributions con- 
tracts that have been made or are we 
going to be the great conscience of Amer- 
ica and honor the moral commitments 
of the United States? Under the law 
as contained in the appropriation bills, 
the public-housing authorities had a 
right to assume that the Federal public- 
housing program was stabilized at 35,000 
units per year until advised to the con- 
trary. The great amount of planning, 
labor, and expense which goes into the 
development of public-housing projects 
in municipalities, including land acqui- 
sition, condemnation, clearing, and re- 
settlement of occupants of existing struc- 
tures, is a dynamic process. So are ar- 
rangements for the necessary public- 
housing financing. It must be remem- 
bered that under the Federal housing 
program the municipal housing authori- 
ties arrange all their financing and take 
all other necessary actions based only 
on the Federal annual contributions con- 
tracts. It is impossible to ask munici- 
palities to undertake this process without 
a Federal Government commitment, 
The commitments in the annual con- 
tributions contracts were made only after 
an enormous amount of preliminary 
work and by approval of high executive 
authority. There could be no Federal 
public-housing program unless they were 
undertaken, Rather than implying crit- 
icism, I believe the number involved of 
some 60,000 shows great care and de- 
tailed planning by the FPHA in the ar- 
rangements which were made. These 
are commitments in which the munici- 
palities have made a material change in 
position. They are commitments looked 
to by thousands of families in the low 
income levels and by whole communi- 
ties for housing relief. They should be 
honored. 

I thought the Appropriations Com- 
mittee was going to see that they were 
honored. I think it would be a grave 
error if we did not. Surely avenues can 
be found in these contracts to avoid 
them, but I think any lawyer knows what 
he would think of another lawyer who 
found that kind of avenue to avoid acon- 
tract which is a good moral commitment. 
The United States can hardly be put in 
that position, 

Secondly, the United States is already 
doing the barest minimum for the lowest- 
income families in this country through 
all public-housing programs. Far less 
than 10 percent of total construction is 
public housing, even adding State and 
municipal public housing to that of the 
United States. The United States pub- 
lic-housing program has been the lever- 
age for State and municipal public-hous- 
ing programs in recent years. The whole 
slum clearance and urban-rehabilitation 
program which is being actively sup- 
ported by the Congress is based heavily 
upon the need for publicly assisted low- 
rent housing to take care of the displaced 
lower-income families. The financial 
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condition of States and municipalities 
makes the Federal public-housing pro- 
gram vital to stimulate slum clearance 
andurban-rehabilitation activities. This 
does not mean that the Federal program 
does it all or even a major part, but its 
stimulus value is indispensable. To cut 
off the program will be a real—perhaps 
a mortal—blow to the hopes for urban 
improvement under title I of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949, 

At a time when we are asking the 
greatest sacrifices of the American peo- 
ple, and at a time when it is statutory 
law that there shall be a minimal Fed- 
eral public-housing program—the 
Housing Act of 1949—I think this House, 
as the conscience of the country, will 
make a very great mistake to end the 
program here and now. I hope very 
much it will not be done. 

Members should not be misled by any 
idea that the House may reconsider its 
action next year or that as the result of 
a study the Federal public housing pro- 
gram will be revived.” The stoppage of 
activity in respect of Federal public 
housing projects and the complexities 
of putting them together again will 
mean a delay of several years even if 
Congress should decide to restore the 
program next year. It took several 
years after 1949 after the act was passed 
to really get any Federal public housing 
going—and it would again. 

I do not feel that we can call upon the 
people of the country for the great sac- 
rifices which we are calling for from 
them without making a contribution to 
housing for the lowest income level in 
the whole community. I think the issue 
is clearly before us now: Are we or we 
not the conscience of our own country? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. COLMER], 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I think 
it is fair to say that my friend the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. McCor- 
MACK] stated the issue very clearly, as I 
have tried to state it, and I am glad that 
the issue is made clear. This is a matter 
of philosophy. You either believe in the 
American free enterprise system of indi- 
vidual home ownership or you believe in 
Government-subsidized houses with all 
of the implications thereof. That is the 
issue. A great deal has been said here 
about killing this thing today. I want to 
remind you that while 20,000 units will 
be provided for if the motion prevails, 
that on 2 occasions in the past 2 years 
the House by an overwhelming vote cut 
the allotment from 50,000 down to 5,000 
units, and they were record votes, too. 
The question here has been raised that 
this is low-cost housing. Why, this is 
housing of the highest cost. Yes; it costs 
the taxpayers, not those who live in these 
houses. It is high-cost housing. The 
cost of construction is now $19,000 a unit. 
But in this half minute that I have left 
let me impress upon you again that there 
is'a political philosophy involved: Are we 
going to have a people, a regimented 
people all living in row houses, looking 
alike and being subsidized by the tax- 
payers? A people who will lose their in- 
dependence under this system and even- 
tually become but vassals of the state? 

This thing if permitted to continue 
will not only bankrupt the country but 
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worse still it will sap the vitality and 
destroy our people. 

Let us once and for all time here today 
kill this socialistic program, which I per- 
sonally have opposed from its inception. 

Mr, PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. OAKMAN]. 

Mr. OAKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
speak briefly on the statement of the 
managers on the part of the House con- 
cerning the conference report on the 
First Independent Offices Appropriation 
Act, 1954, re amendment 48, it is stated 
that the. conferees have agreed to the 
proposal.of the House requiring that 
the sum of $1,793,157 requested for work 
relating to safety in the field of the 
Bureau of Motor Carriers be distributed 
to other work of the Commission which 
is regarded as of greater importance 
than such safety and fieldwork. 

This will have the effect of requiring 
the Commission to discontinue its motor 
carrier field staff, including safety in- 
spectors, and abolish the section of 
safety in its Washington headquarters. 
The result will be that there will be no 
further enforcement of the highway 
safety work of the Commission. 

Last year 38,000 persons were killed 
and 1,350,000 persons were injured in 
highway accidents. Property damage of 
8394 billion resulted from such acci- 
dents. The discontinuance of highway 
safety activities of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission as applying to buses 
and trucks operating in interstate com- 
merce would prevent enforcement of its 
safety regulations and result in the un- 
necessary slaughter of additional per- 
sons. A recent study of the operations 
of 461 interstate motor carriers oper- 
ating 1,590,363,000 miles annually 
Showed that, after they had adopted 
safety programs at the instance of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s safe- 

‘staff, there was a reduction of 43.1 
percent in deaths and 44.1 percent in 
personal injuries annually. This would 
indicate that the prohibition of highway 
safety activities on the part of the Com- 
mission will have the effect of causing 
the death or injury of many people in 
connection with bus and truck operations 
than would result if the Commission’s 
highway safety activities are continued. 

The discontinuance of those activities 
is apparently based on an assumption 
that the Commission is duplicating the 
safety work of the various States and is 
unnecessary. The following letters ad- 
dressed to the Chairman of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission by State 
Officials engaged in highway safety work, 
and by insurance companies engaged in 
writing casualty policies on interstate 
bus and truck companies, should be suffi- 
cient to show that such assumption is 
incorrect and that highway safety work 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
should be continued and expanded. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to put sev- 
eral questions to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. PHILLIPS], chairman of 
the House conferees on the first inde- 
pendent offices bill, so that I may be 
clear as to what he meant by the action 
which was taken: First, did the confer- 
ees mean to require that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission abolish its field 
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staff and close its field offices and cease 
all of its truck and bus safety activities; 
second, did the conferees realize that by 
taking this action, which has never been 
passed upon by the legislative committees 
assigned such work, they are in effect 
ending for all practical purposes the 
interstate regulation of trucks and 
buses; and, third, did the conferees real- 
ize that the field which has been occu- 
pied by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and interstate truck and bus 
operation cannot, by the very nature of 
the operation, be filled by the State and 
local officials? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Jonas], a member of the 
committee. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, a great deal has been said today 
about killing this program. Those who 
want to do so may consider an affirma- 
tive vote on this motion a vote to kill 
the program, but with all due respect 
to those who take that position and to 
my friend from Texas IMr. THomas] I 
do not think a vote to adopt the motion 
which will be made by the chairman of 
our subcommittee, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Puitures] is necessarily 
a vote to kill the program. Why do I 
say that? Isay it for the simple reason 
that the language under consideration 
does not undertake to kill the Housing 
Act. It simply says that the Housing 
Authority shall not make any commit- 
ments which will bind this Government 
for the construction of units in excess 
of 20,000 unless the Congress hereafter 
authorizes: it. 

How may the Congress hereafter au- 
thorize the construction of additional 
units? It can do so at the next session 
or in sessions of future Congresses 
whenever there is a request for funds 
to construct additional units. In other 
words, the Congress, every time it meets, 
will have an opportunity to authorize the 
construction of additional units. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina: I 

yield to my friend from Illinois. 
Mr. YATES. Does the gentleman take 
into consideration the fact that an 
agency cannot overnight lay the ground- 
work for the construction of public hous- 
ing units? There is such a thing as the 
necessity for a pipeline in which prepa- 
ration is made for the construction. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. We 
have a pipeline with 62,000 units already 
in it. I contend that during the next 
several years, while this survey is being 
made, we have all the units in the pipe- 
line that we can possibly build. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Corton], a member of 
the committee. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. Speaker, there is 
no need to rehash or rehearse all the 
arguments on this oft-debated question. 
I wanted 1 minute to make sure we un- 
derstand what we are going to vote upon. 
There has been a great deal of talk 
about having the issue clean cut; about 
meeting the issues squarely. 

Last year a majority of this Congress 
believed they were voting to limit the 
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construction of public housing to 35,000 
units, and to say, “Stop and wait while 
we reappraise the situation.” That was 
interpreted to mean not 35,000 but 70,000 
by some of these skillful gentleman 
downtown who went ahead and obli- 
gated in advance for thousands of units. 
The recommendation of this committee, 
which will be embodied in the motion 
of the gentleman from California {Mr. 
PHILLIPS}, says “20,000 to be constructed 
this: year and no new commitments; 
wait while we find out where we are 
going and do not tie us up any more.“ 

The motion which will be offered by 
my good friend the gentleman from Illi- 
nois, although he keeps talking about 
20,000 units, actually will provide for 
20,000 units to be built this year and au- 
thorize 20,000 units to be constructed 
next year, and I am not so sure that if 
you adopt his language someone down 
town will not say they can leap-frog for 
several years ahead and tie us hand and 
foot: Certainly it authorizes 40,000 
units. So let us know what we are vot- 
ing on. We are voting to see if Con- 
gress can and will regain control of this 
situation, and take a look as to where we 
are going in the future. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
grateful to the gentleman from Indiana, 
the distinguished majority leader [Mr. 
HALLECK], for yielding to me at this point 
for a unanimous-consent request so that 
I might reaffirm the position of the peo- 
ple of Hudson County on this measure. 
I intend to vote for the Yates amend- 
ment. I am for all of the housing the 
people of my district need. The Yates 
amendment, modest and a bit timid 
though it is, moves in the direction of 
satisfying the housing requirements of 
the good people of my district, the 13th 
of New Jersey, which includes the mag- 
nificent town of Bayonne and a fair 
share of Jersey City, off which shores 
stands the Statue of Liberty, and off 
which shores the Half Moon dropped 
anchor in 1609. History is with us here, 
Mr. Speaker. So is tradition and a love 
for everything that gives the little fellow 
a break. To hear the progress of this 
debate, one would think a little shelter, 
within the means of a man's pocketbook, 
softens character, invites the unscrupu- 
lous, and puts the little fellow in clutches. 
As if, for long, anyone could successfully 
work against the will of God and harm 
a hair on the head of his fellow man, 
and not be brought to account for it, 
in this world or the next. 

Birds have trees in which to nest; ani- 
mals the earth, on and in which to sleep. 
Because of the elements, man has chosen 
to go indoors. Stones no longer need to 
serve as pillows. 

If a man can earn the money with 
which to buy a house, or to rent suitable 
quarters without Government assistance, 
why, of course, his self-respect tells him 
to do so. But if society, if the com- 
munity in which he lives, makes this 
impossible, he can do two things—leave 
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his job, thumbing his way with his family 
to greener pastures, or, in grievance, 
yearn for relief, as in Europe and Asia, 
and say, “Comes the revolution.” That 
is not the American way. And no one 
will say that it is. We pride ourselves 
in keeping the gap closed between men. 
Ours is a philosophy for the underdog— 
giving every man the unfettered chance 
to rise, in self-respect. I do not think 
Government housing diminishes self-re- 
spect among civilians any more than 
Wherry housing does for the armed serv- 
ices or the White House does for the 
President of the United States. It is a 
matter of perspective. 

The question is, Does the housing pro- 
vided enable industry and commerce and 
the community to get its work done in 
good order, with satisfied people? 

During this debate, some have chided 
the administrators of this measure with 
interpreting the law a bit loosely. If so, 
the interpretation has been on the side 
of the needy, like the recent vote of this 
Congress in favor of the people and the 
livestock and the parehed land of the 
great Southwest. Did we hear any of 
the distinguished gentlemen from this 
grief-stricken. area rise to complain of 
looseness in the use of taxpayers’ money? 
Of course not, because the need was 
clear and present, as is the need for 
housing in my district. 

Looseness? Would one be unfair, in 
defending the good will of Mr. Egan and 
of Mr. Foley, men whose hearts beat for 
the needy men whose works and motives 
have here, directly and indirectly been 
impugned? How many Members of the 
Congress, who voted against public hous- 
ing, on rollcall after rollcall, are there 
who volunteered to release these gentle- 
men from any housing commitments in 
their district? How many Members of 
Congress are there, who voted against 
public housing, who refused to accept the 
quotas allotted their districts? 

I trust that the Yates amendment will 
pass. It does not compete with free 
enterprise. Rather, does it call for more 
cement, steel, payrolls for construction 
workers, and others and it will increase 
property values and the general wealth 
of each community and area involved. 
Is this un-American? Must man sow 
only to grow wheat? Can he not sow 
to build homes so that people may in 
comfort eat the wheat sown? 

Mr. PHILLIPS, Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the remainder of the time to the major- 
ity leader, the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. HALLECK]. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker 

Mr.WHEELER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. Would it not be nec- 
essary to build many times 20,000 units 
if we are going to house all these 240,000 
people that are going to need houses, the 
so-called refugees? 

Mr, HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, this 
sort of debate has raged here through 
the years. Everyone knows what my in- 
dividual position has been with respect 
to Federal public housing; I have con- 
sistently opposed it. 

Some reference was made to philos- 
ophy, and I suppose in a measure that is 
involved. My very good friend from 
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Massachusetts would try to draw certain 
distinctions in philosophy between the 
Democratic Party and the Republican 
Party, although I am quite sure that 
many gentlemen sitting on that side of 
the aisle will not go along with the dis- 
tinction he tries to make. If you look at 
it as a fundamental proposition, there 
are Many people, some on that side of 
the aisle, who think that all medical 
attention for the people of the United 
States should be provided by the Federal 
Government and paid for by the tax- 
payers. I think unfortunately there are 
some who believe that all housing for 
the people of our land should be provided 
by the Federal Government at the tax- 
payers’ expense so that no one owns his 
own home. Sometimes rather hard 
words are attached to that sort of opera- 
tion. For myself, I think it is a charac- 
terization that is well deserved. 

The gentleman from Georgia, of 
course, is a little disturbed about the 
refugee immigration bill. Let us not get 
that mixed up in this particular proposi- 
tion, and I do not want to yield further 
at this time, if the gentleman will permit. 

Assuming that you want to build pub- 
lic housing, is it necessarily a Federal 
responsibility? Is the Federal Govern- 
ment to undertake it or, if there is such 
a responsibility, where do the States and 
the local communities fit in? There 
again I just happen to believe that if 
you find such a responsibility you might 
well discover that you would have a more 
equitable, more efficient, and more eco- 
nomical result if you had more of that 
operation back in the States and in the 
confines of the local communities. 

But, be that as it may, I want primarily 
to address myself to the matter of the 
compromise which has been worked out 
by the subcommittee; and may I say I 
applaud their efforts and support their 
actions all the way down the line. Some 
people thought they had found some- 
thing inconsistent in my position when 
we had this matter first up for consid- 
eration because I talked about the main- 
tenance of the status quo; and I think 
that is the better phrase to use. I said 
then that if you wanted to maintain the 
‘status quo, you might begin with the 
35,000 figure that was set in the last Con- 
gress, or you might say we are just not 
going to have any new starts. Person- 
ally I took the position that the latter 
arrangement represented the status quo 
and ought to be satisfactory. I called 
attention to the fact that we were under- 
taking to set up a commission to study 
the whole matter of Federal, State, and 
local relationship so far as the Govern- 
ment is concerned. 

I suggested that very definitely this 
matter of public housing would be one 
of the fields into which inquiry would 
be directed. So I said, “Let us permit 
this matter to go along with the House 
position until that report is made.” 

Subsequently there were various things 
said about the position of the President. 
But let me just read to you what he had 
to say in respect to this particular com- 
‘promise having to do with Federal 
public housing. 

I have been informed that the conference 
committee appointed to adjust the differ- 
ences between the House and Senate on this 
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question have agreed to recommend 20,000 
units for fiscal 1954, at the same time pre- 
venting the making of any contracts that 
would commit the United States for any 
future fiscal year. 

The new Commission on Federal-State Re- 
lations will undoubtedly go thoroughly into 
the question of the respective responsibili- 
ties of the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment in this field. Pending that Commis- 
sion’s recommendations, it seems to me that 
the conference agreement is a completely 
acceptable compromise between the position 
of the two Houses. 


It certainly seems to me that that 
characterization of this compromise is 
a proper one. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. Does not the gentleman 
think the President of the United States 
ought to stop retreating? He certainly 
told the other body, as stated by Mr. Cole 
in answer to a question by Senator MAY- 
BANK, that he favored the starting of 
35,000 units. I read from the Senate 
hearings: 

Senator MAYBANK. President Eisenhower 
recommended 35,000 units? 

Mr. Cote. He recommended 35,000 units. 


_ Certainly General Eisenhower ought to 
Stabilize his lines and not retreat any 
more. 

Mr. HALLECK. If the gentleman 
wants to take issue with the President 
of the United States on the position he 
has taken, he may go ahead and do so, 
Iam not going to. 

As far as I am concerned, may I say 
again as I said before, if you will check 
around a little you will find out that the 
people out in the country think Mr. 
Eisenhower is doing an excellent job. 

To get back to this particular problem, 
the gentleman’s motion will be to add 
20,000. He talks about a pipeline. It 
has already been pointed out that you 
have plenty of pipeline already because 
apparently in spite of the restrictions 
that the Congress undertook to write 
into the law we have a great big pipe- 
line already filled and ready to go. 

I do not know what the commission 
will recommend, I do not know what the 
next session of this Congress of the 
United States will determine ought to be 
done about this problem, but it is com- 
pletely ridiculous to argue that you could 
kill or annihilate or destroy for all time 
to come any program that can con- 
stantly be revived; put into effect ab 
initio by the Congress of the United 
States and the Government of the United 
States if that is what the Government 
and the Congress wants to do. 

For that reason, and particularly in 
view of the very difficult fiscal situation 
which confronts us, I say that we can 
well afford to take it easy and to go 
slow. 

We talk about low-cost public housing. 
As has been pointed out, it gets to be 
very expensive and I suppose per unit 
it is probably costing much more than 
the homes or the units in which the peo- 
ple live who not only paid for their own 
homes but who helped pay for the sub- 
sidy that is involved in the so-called pub- 
lic housing program. In any event, for 
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the additional starts that have been 
talked about, we could add on to our 
already overburdened Treasury an obli- 
gation of perhaps another half billion 
dollars. 

We must consider the very serious fis- 
cal situation that confronts this coun- 
try, with a clamor on every hand that 
taxes be reduced. How can we ever give 
the people of this country any reduc- 
tion in taxes unless we begin to go slow 
on some of these programs that cost the 
Federal Government so much money? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the first amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 9: Page 10, line 
13, insert the following: “purchase of not 
to exceed 16 passenger motor vehicles, for 
replacement only, and not to exceed.” 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in 
the Senate amendment with an amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr, PHILLIPs moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 9, and concur 
therein with an amendment, as follows: In 
lieu of the matter proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “purchase of not to exceed eight 
passenger motor vehicles, for replacement 
only, in the event adequate vehicles can- 
not be obtained by transfer from other 
departments or agencies.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 33: Page 20, line 
17, insert the following: “of which not to 
exceed $125,000 shall be available for liqui- 
dation of the housing research program not 
later than April 30, 1954.” 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 42: Page 24, strike 
out all after the proviso on line 18 down to 
and including the word “project” on line 3 
on page 25, and insert the following: “: Pro- 
vided further, That, in any case whether the 
Public Housing Administration (after the 
approvals on the part of the governing body 
of the community required by law) has en- 
tered into a financial assistance contract 
with a local housing authority covering a 
low-rent housing project to be constructed 
in such community and the people of that 
community, by vote of their duly elected 
representatives, or by referendum, have 
thereafter indicated that they do not want 
such low-rent housing project constructed, 
then, in such case the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration, for a period (which shall not 
again be granted in connection with such 
low-rent housing project) of 180 days after 
the date of such vote or referendum, or the 
effective date of this act, whichever is the 
later date, or such longer period as the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Administrator, in his 
discretion, may grant, shall not (unless re- 
quested by the governing body of the locality 
to do so) authorize the award of any con- 
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tract for the construction of such low-rent 
housing project, or advance any further 
funds for such low-rent housing project, and, 
during such period, the local community 
shall negotiate with the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration for the liquidation of such finan- 
cial assistance contract and, if during such 
period the local community enters into a 
valid and binding contract with the Public 
Housing Administration for the repayment 
to it by the community of a stated amount 
representing moneys advanced or guaranteed 
by it under such financial assistance con- 
tract, and for the payment of any additional 
sums which the local housing authority or 
the Public Housing Administration would be 
obligated or liable to pay to secure releases 
from obligations theretofore incurred under 
such financial assistance contract, the Pub- 
lic Housing Administration shall cancel its 
financial assistance contract in respect to 
such low-rent housing project.” 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment with an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. PHILLIps moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 42, and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter stricken out and inserted by said 
amendment, insert “: Provided jurther, That 
unless the governing body of the locality 
agrees to its completion, no housing shall 
be authorized by the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration, or, if under construction con- 
tinue to be constructed, in any community 
where the people of that community, by their 
duly elected representatives, or by referen- 
dum, have indicated they do not want it, and 
such community shall negotiate with the 
Federal Government for the completion of 
such housing, or its abandonment, in whole 
or in part, and shall agree to repay to the 
Government the moneys expended prior to 
the vote or other formal action whereby the 
community rejected such housing project 
for any such projects not to be completed 
plus such amount as may be required to pay 
all costs and liquidate all obligations law- 
fully incurred by the local housing authority 
prior to such rejection in connection with 
any project not to be completed: Provided 
jurther, That, in any case where the Public 
Housing Administration (after the approvals 
on the part of the governing body of the 
locality required by law) has entered into a 
financial assistance contract with a local 
housing authority covering any low-rent 
housing projects to be constructed in such 
locality and, (a) thereafter but prior to the 
effective date of this act, a majority of the 
members of the governing body of the local- 
ity, and the people of the locality have voted 
against any such low-rent housing projects, 
and (b) the local housing authority and the 
governing body of the locality agree to a 
modification of the agreement providing the 
required local cooperation in connection 
with such low-rent -housing projects, the 
preceding proyiso shall not be applicable 
and: (1) the Public Housing Administra- 
tion shall not, unless the governing body of 
the locality shall, by resolution, request such 
action, (a) authorize the award of any con- 
tract for the construction of any such low- 
rent housing project, or (b) make any fur- 
ther advance of funds on account of any such 
project for which the main construction 
contract has not heretofore been awarded, 
excepting only such funds as may be re- 
quired by the local housing authority (i) 
to pay all costs and liquidate all obligations 
heretofore properly incurred by it in con- 
nection with any such project which pur- 
suant to such modification is to be termi- 
nated and (ii) to pay costs in connection 
with the liquidation (including the sale of 
land or other assets) of any such terminated 
project; (2) in the liquidation of any such 
terminated project no claim shall be made by 
the local housing authority or the Public 
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Housing Administration against the locality 
or its governing body on account of such ter- 
mination; (3) the Public Housing Adminis- 
tration shall absorb as a loss, and shall 
release the local housing authority from all 
claims, if any, of said Administration in 
connection with such terminated project in 
excess of the net amount realized from the 
sale by the local housing authority of all 
land (which if sold to other than a public 
agency shall be after public advertisement 
to the highest responsible bidder but if sold 
to a public agency may be at a price equal 
to the purchase price of the land, exclusive 
of improvements, as approved by the Public 
Housing Commissioner) and other assets 
acquired and held in connection with such 
terminated project; and (4) the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall credit as a payment 
upon the note or notes of the Public Housing 
Administration executed and delivered in 
connection with funds obtained pursuant to 
section 20 of the United States Housing Act 
of 1937, as amended, an amount equal to 
such loss as certified by the Public Housing 
Commissioner.” 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I want 
the Members of the House to understand 
what this is, because it represents some- 
thing that I think is very pleasing to all 
of us who have known personally the 
present mayor of Los Angeles who 
was, for many years, a Member of this 
body. This was one of the most con- 
troversial issues in previous bills, as to 
what should be done with the housing 
situation in Los Angeles, where the Pub- 
lic Housing Authority had approved the 
local housing authority’s plans to build 
13-story buildings in Los Angeles. It is 
impossible to get people to rent units of 
that kind over the fourth floor. We 
were facing a loss which would literally 
run into millions and millions of dollars, 
and we were facing a definite loss of $8 
million because we had advanced that 
much money after the Congress said no 
more money was to be advanced. The 
mayor of Los Angeles, the new mayor, 
sworn in on the Ist of July, as one of his 
first. official acts, brought together all 
the divergent groups and got them all to 
agree to a plan for a solution; brought 
them all to Washington; had a new con- 
tract signed, and the wording which 
makes that contract possible is the word- 
ing that has just been read to you by 
the Clerk. It is a minimum of loss to 
the Government. This may involve a 
loss of $5 million, which is only half 
what any of us thought would be the 
minimum loss. I speak with consider- 
able pride in my fellow Californian, and 
I know the Members will agree. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No, 43: On page 27, 
line 3, strike out the proviso down through 
and including line 11, and insert the follow- 
ing: “: Provided further, That notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of the United States Hous- 
ing Act of 1937, as amended, the Public Hous- 
ing Administration shall not, with respect to 
projects initiated after March 1, 1949, (1) au- 
thorized during the fiscal year 1954 the com- 
mencement of construction of in excess of 
35,000 dwelling units or (2) after the date 
of approval of this act, enter into any agree- 
ment, contract, or other arrangement which 
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will bind the Public Housing Administration 
with respect to loans, annual contributions, 
or authorizations for commencement of con- 
struction, for dwelling units aggregating in 
excess of 35,000 to be authorized for com- 
mencement of construction during any 1 
fiscal year subsequent to the fiscal year 1954, 
unless a greater number of units is here- 
after authorized by the Congress.” 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment with an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Ponies moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 43, and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
matter stricken out and inserted by said 
amendment insert: “: Provided further, That 
notwithstanding the provisions of the United 
States Housing Act of 1937, as amended, the 
Public Housing Administration shall not, with 
respect to projects initiated after March 1, 
1949, (1) authorize during the fiscal year 
1954 the commencement of construction of in 
excess of 20,000 dwelling units or (2) after 
the date of approval of this act, enter into 
any new agreements, contracts, or other ar- 
rangements, preliminary or otherwise, which 
will ultimately bind the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration during fiscal year 1954 or for 
any future years with respect to loans or 
annual contributions for any additional 
dwelling units or projects unless hereafter 
authorized by the Congress to do so, and 
during the fiscal year 1954 the Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator shall make a 
complete analysis and study of the low-rent 
public housing program and, on or before 
February 1, 1954, shall transmit to the Ap- 
propriations Committees of the House and 
Senate his recommendations with respect to 
such low-rent public housing program.” 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, may I ask 
the chairman of our subcommittee for 
time to discuss this motion? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
want to debate it? 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. YATES. As I understand the 
rules of the House, a motion such as this 
is entitled to 1 hour of debate. Is that 
correct? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
California is entitled to 1 hour if he de- 
sires to use it. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. My statement to the 
gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Speaker, 
was that if I was unable to give him time 
during the previous hour I would see 
that he got time on this motion. It is 
my intention to move the previous ques- 
tion. 

Mr. YATES. Does the gentleman ob- 
ject to giving me 10 minutes in which 
to make my position clear? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. The gentleman has 
already consumed 12 minutes, which is 
more than anybody else has had. My 
own feeling is that the matter is thor- 
oughly understood by everybody on the 
floor, and I am constrained to move the 
previous question. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the previous question is ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. YATES. Is my understanding 
correct that those who oppose this 
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amendment are not entitled to time 
within which to make their position 
clear? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
California under the rules is entitled to 
1 hour. He has moved the previous ques- 
tion, to which the House has agreed. 

Mr. YATES. Under the rules of the 
House, the gentleman, having 1 hour at 
his disposal, is entitled not to give any 
time to the opponents if he chooses not 
to? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has 
control of the time to yield as he pleases. 

Mr. YATES. Will the gentleman 
yield me 5 minutes? 

The SPEAKER. We have gone be- 
yond that. The previous question has 
been ordered. No more time is available 
at this time. 

Mr. YATES. On that motion, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, a point of 
order. The request comes too late. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can 
get the yeas and nays. The Chair has 
not stated the question on the motion as 
yet. 

Mr. YATES. I withdraw my request, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from California to recede and concur in 
the Senate amendment with an amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Yates) there 
were—ayes 144, noes 81. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 239, nays 161, not voting 31, 


as follows: 
[Roll No. 97] 
YEAS—239 
Abbitt Carlyle Gregory 
Abernethy Carrigg Gross 
Adair Chenoweth Gubser 
Alexander Chiperfield Gwinn 
Allen, Calif. Church Hagen, Minn. 
Allen, Il. Clardy Hale 
dersen, Clevenger Halleck 

H. Carl Cole, Mo. Harden 
Andresen Cole, N. Y. Harrison, Nebr. 

August H. Colmer Harrison, Va 
Angell Cooley Harrison, Wyo. 
Arends Coon y 
Ashmore Cotton Herlong 
Auchincloss Coudert Hess 
Baker Crumpacker Hiestand 
Barden Cunningham Hill 
Bates Curtis, Mass. Hillelson 
Beamer Curtis, Mo. Hillings 
Becker Curtis, Nebr. Hinshaw 
Belcher Dague Hoeven. 
Bennett, Fla. Davis, Ga Hoffman, II. 
Bentley Davis, Wis Hoffman, Mich. 
Bentsen Dawson, Utah Holt 
Berry Dempsey Hope 
Betts Derounian Horan 
Bishop Devereux Hosmer 
Bolton, D'Ewart Hruska 

Oliver P. Dondero Hunter 
Bonin Dowdy Hyde 
Bonner Durham Ikard 
Bosch Ellsworth Jackson 
Bow Fenton James 
Bramblett Fisher Jarman 
Brooks, La. Ford Jenkins 
Brown. Ga Forrester Jensen 
Brown, Ohio Fountain Johnson 
Brownson Gamble Jonas, Ill 
Broyhill Gary Jonas. N. O 
Budge Gathings Jones, N. C 
Burleson Gavin Kearney 
Busbey Gentry Kearns 

ush George Keating 
Byrnes, Wis. Golden Kersten, Wis. 
Camp Graham Kilburn 


King, Pa. Passman Springer 
Knox Patten Stauffer 
Krueger Pelly Stringfellow 
Laird Phillips Sutton 
Landrum Pilcher Taber 
Latham Pillion Talle 
LeCompte Poage Teague 
Lovre Poff Thomas 
Lucas Radwan Thompson, La. 
Lyle Ray Thompson, 
McConnell Reed, N. Y. Mich. 
McCulloch Rees, Kans. Tuck 
McDonough Regan Utt 
McGregor Rhodes, Ariz, Van Pelt 
McIntire Richards Van Zandt 
McMillan Riehlman Velde 
Mack, Wash. Riley Vinson 
Mahon Rivers Vorys 
Matlliard Robeson, Va Vursell 
Martin, Iowa Robsion, Ky. Wainwright 
Matthews Rogers, Fla. Wampler 
Meader St. George Warburton 
Merrill Scherer Weichel 
Miller, Md. Scrivner Westland 
Miller, Nebr. Scudder Wharton 
Miller, N. Y. Shafer Wheeler 
Mills Sheehan Whitten 
umma Short Wickersham 
Murray Shuford Williams, Miss 
Neal Sikes Williams, N.Y, 
Nelson Simpson, Ill, Wilson, Calif. 
Nicholson Simpson, Pa. Wilson, Ind. 
Norblad Small Wilson, Tex. 
Norrell Smith. Kans. Winstead 
Oakman Smith, Miss. Wolcott 
Osmers Smith, Va. Young 
Ostertag Smith, Wis. Younger 
NAYS—161 
Addonizio Frazier Moss 
Albert Frelinghuysen Moulder 
Andrews Friedel ulter 
Aspinall Fulton O'Brien, NI. 
Ayres Garmatz O'Brien, Mich, 
Bailey Goodwin O'Brien, N. Y. 
Barrett Gordon O'Hara, III. 
Bender Granahan O'Konski 
Bennett, Mich. Grant Patman 
Blatnik Hagen, Calif. Patterson 
Boggs Haley Perkins 
Boling Hand Pfost 
Bolton, Hardy Polk 
Frances P Harris Preston 
Bowler Hart Price 
Boykin Hays, Ark. Priest 
Bray Hays, Chio Prouty 
Brooks, Tex. Heselton Rabaut 
Buchanan Holifiela Rains 
Burdick Holmes Rayburn 
Byrd Holtzman Reams 
Byrne, Pa Howell Rhodes, Pa. 
Campbell Javits 
Canfield Jones, Ala Rodino 
Cannon Jones, Mo. Rogers, Colo, 
Carnahan Judd Rogers, Mass. 
Cederberg Karsten, Mo Rogers, Tex, 
Celler Kean Rooney 
Chelf Kee 
Chudoft Kelley, Pa Saylor 
Condon Kelly, N. Y. Scott 
Cooper Keogh Secrest 
Corbett King, Calif. Seely-Brown 
Cretella Kirwan Selden 
Crosser Klein Shelley 
Davis, Tenn. Kluczynski Sheppard 
ane Lane Sieminski 
Dodd Lanham Spence 
Dollinger Lantaff Staggers 
Donovan Lesinski Steed 
Dorn, N. Y. Long Sullivan 
Dorn, S.C. McCormack Taylor 
Doyle Machrowicz Thompson, Tex. 
Eberharter Mack, III. Thorn 
Edmondson Madden Tollefson 
Elliott Magnuson Trimble 
Engle Marshall Walter 
Evins Merrow Watts 
Fallon Metcalf Widnall 
Feighan Miller, Calif. Wier 
Fernandez Miller, Kans. Withrow 
Fine Mollohan Wolverton 
Fino Morano Yates 
Forand Morgan Zablocki 
NOT VOTING—31 
Battle Fogarty Philbin 
Boland Green Powell 
Buckley Hébert Reece, Tenn, 
Heller Reed, II 
Chatham Kilday Roosevelt 
Dawson, Ill, McCarthy Schenck 
Delaney McVey Wigglesworth 
Dies Mason Wilis 
Dingell Morrison Yorty 
Dolliver O Hara, Minn, 
Donohue O'Neill 


So the motion was agreed to. 
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The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Hébert for, with Mr. O'Neill against. 

Mr. Dies for, with Mr. Roosevelt against. 

Mr. Reed of Illinois for, with Mr. Green 
against. 

Mr. Mason for, with Mr. Delaney against. 

Mr. Reece of Tennessee for, with Mr. Dingell 
against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Case with Mr. Morrison. 

Mr. MeVey with Mr. Boland. 

Mr. O'Hara of Minnesota with Mr. Mc- 
Carthy. 

Mr. Schenck with Mr. Yorty. 

Mr. Dolliver with Mr. Fogarty. 

Mr. Wigglesworth with Mr. Heller. 


Mr. BURDICK changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin changed 
his vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 46: Page 29, line 
10, insert the following: “purchase of not to 
exceed nine passenger motor vehicles, for 
replacement only.” 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment with an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. PRnirs moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 46, and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed by said amendment 
insert “purchase of not to exceed four pas- 
senger motor vehicles, for replacement only, 
in the event adequate vehicles cannot be ob- 
tained by transfer from other departments 
or agencies.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 53: Page 33, line 4, 
strike out all of line 4 and down to and 
including the word “acquisition” in line 8 
and insert the following: “For necessary 
expenses for the National Capital Planning 
Commission in connection with the acquisi- 
tion of land for the park, parkway, and play- 
ground system of the National Capital, as 
authorized by the act of May 29, 1930 (46 
Stat. 482), as amended, $365,000, to remain 
available until expended, $100,000 of said 
sum to be used for carrying out the provi- 
sions of section 1 (a) of said act and $265,- 
000 for carrying out the provisions of section 
1 (b) of said act: Provided, That not exceed- 
ing $24,940 of the funds ayailable for land 
acquisition purposes shall be used during 
the current fiscal year for necessary ex- 
penses of the Commission (other than pay- 
ments for land) in connection with land 
acquisition.” 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment with an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. PHILLIPS moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 53, and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter stricken out and inserted by said 
amendment insert “for necessary expenses 
for the National Capital Planning Commis- 
sion in connection with the acquisition of 
land for the park, parkway, and playground 
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system of the National Capital, as authorized 
by the act of May 29, 1930 (46 Stat. 482), as 
amended, $100,000, to remain available until 
expended, to be used for carrying out the 
provisions of section 1 (a) of said act: Pro- 
vided, That not exceeding $24,940 of the 
funds available for land acquisition purposes 
shall be used during the current fiscal year 
for necessary expenses of the Commission 
(other than payments for land) in connec- 
tion with land acquisition.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider the votes by 
which action was taken on the several 
motions was laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may be permitted to extend their re- 
marks on the conference report just 
adopted and, if necessary, include other 
material. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEES TO 
SIT DURING SESSION OF HOUSE 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been considering the matter of the House 
coming in early tomorrow. In connec- 
tion with that, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all of the legislative commit- 
tees or any of the legislative committees 
that choose to sit tomorrow during gen- 
eral debate during the session of the 
House may have that permission. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, does the gentleman 
mean all legislative committees? 

Mr. HALLECK. Any legislative com- 
mittee that so chooses may sit tomorrow 
during the session of the House while 
the House is engaged in general debate 
on the Mutual Security Administration 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, there are 
some of us who would like to be here dur- 
ing the debate on the MSA. I suppose 
that that means that the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service would con- 
tinue in session, and under those cir- 
cumstances I am constrained to object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 3 OF THE COM- 
MITTEE OF THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that Subcommittee 
No. 3 of the Committee on the Judiciary 


may sit during general debate tomor- 
row. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 


There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A further message from the Senate 
by Mr. Ast, one of its clerks, announced 


July 21 


that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H. R. 0228. An act to amend section 303 


of the Budget and Accounting Act, 1921 
(42 Stat. 23). 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H. R. 5141) entitled “An act to 
create the Small Business Administra- 
tion and to preserve small-business in- 
Stitutions and free, competitive enter- 
prise,” disagreed to by the House; agrees 
to the conference asked by the House 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
CAPEHART, Mr. Bricker, Mr. Ives, Mr. 
BENNETT, Mr. MAYBANK, Mr. FULBRIGHT, 
and Mr. ROBERTSON to be the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
4974) entitled “An act making appro- 
priations for the Departments of State, 
Justice, and Commerce, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1954, and for other 
purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to Senate amendments Nos. 4, 
23, 24, 26, and 28 to the above-entitled 
bill; and that the Senate further insists 
upon its amendment No. 34, disagreed 
to by the House, and ask a further con- 
ference with the House on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
appoints Mr. BRIDGES, Mr. SALTONSTALL, 
Mr. FERGUSON, Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, 
Mr. McCarran, Mr. ELLENDER, and Mr, 
Hitz to be conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


CIVIL FUNCTIONS APPROPRIA- 
TIONS BILL, 1954 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I call up the conference report on 
the bill (H. R. 5376) making appropria- 
tions for civil functions administered by 
the Department of the Army for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1954, and for 
other purposes, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement of the managers 
on the part of the House be read in lieu 
of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

By unanimous consent, at the request 
of Mr. Davis of Wisconsin, further read- 
ing of the statement was dispensed with, 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 889) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
5376) making appropriations for civil func- 
tions administered by the Department of the 
Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, 
and for other purposes, having met, after 
full and free conference, have agreed to rec- 
ommend and do recommend to their respec- 
tive Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
monts numbered 15, 19 and 20. 


1953 


That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 5, 7, 12, 13, 14, 18, 23 and 27 and agree 
to the same, 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$5,107,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend. 
ment insert “$2,867,500"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$1,750,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 4, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$278,670,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 9: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 9, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum named in said amend- 
ment insert “$625,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same, 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 10, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 879,000,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 11, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$9,716,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 16: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 16, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 813,300,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 17: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 17, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the number named by said amend- 
ment insert “three”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 21: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 21, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum named in said amendment 
insert “$750,017”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 22: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 22, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum named in said amendment 
insert “$4,149,983”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 26: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 26, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
Restore the matter stricken out by said 
amendment, amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 106. No part of the funds of the Canal 
Zone Government or the Panama Canal Com- 
pany shall be used after December 31, 1953, 
for providing free medical and hospital care 
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to employees of the Panama Canal Company 
or the Canal Zone Government.” 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 28: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 28, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
Restore the matter stricken out by said 
amendment, and change the section number 
from 108 to 107. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 29: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 29, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the number proposed by said 
amendment insert 108, 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in dis- 
agreement amendments numbered 6, 8, 24, 
and 25, 

GLENN R. Davis, 
T. MILLET HAND, 
E. A. CEDERBERG, 
JOHN TABER, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
Lovis C, RABAUT, 
JOHN J. RILEY, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 
WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, 
MILTON R. YOUNG, 

Guy CORDON, 
Epwarp J. THYE, 
CARL HAYDEN, 
RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 5376) making ap- 
propriations for civil functions adminis- 
tered by the Department of the Army for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, and for 
other purposes, submit the following state- 
ment in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon and recommended in the 
accompanying conference report as to each 
of such amendments, namely: 

CEMETERIAL EXPENSES 

Amendment No. 1: Appropriates $5,107,000 
instead of $4,870,000 as proposed by the 
House and $5,307,400 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

RIVERS AND HARBORS AND FLOOD CONTROL 

General investigations 

Amendment No. 2: Appropriates $2,867,- 
500 instead of $2,275,000 as proposed by the 
House and $3,440,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. The conferees are in agreement 
that $2,240,000 shall be allocated for exami- 
nations and surveys and $627,500 for collec- 
tion and study of basic data. 


Construction, general 


Amendment No. 3: Authorizes transfer of 
not to exceed $1,750,000 to the Secretary of 
the Interior instead of $1,250,000 as proposed 
by the House and $3,750,000 as proposed 
by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 4: Appropriates $278,- 
670,000 instead of $254,123,000 as proposed by 
the House and $312,886,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. The conferees are in complete 
agreement that the funds appropriated 
herein are to be allocated as follows: 


Construction, general, fiscal year 1954 


Alabama: Demopolis lock and 
$4, 655, 000 


Arkansas River and tribu- 
taries, Arkansas and Okla- 
homa (bank stabilization 
and channel rectification) 

Blakeley Mountain Reservoir 

Bull Shoals Reservoir, Ark. 
and Mx —— 


3, 600, 000 
5, 225, 000 


2, 000, 000 
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Construction, general, fiscal year 1954—Con. 
Arkansas—Continued 
Red River levees and bank 
stabilization below Denison 
Dam, Ark., Tex., and La... $565, 000 


California: 

Cherry Valley Reservoir — 200, 000 
Folsom Dam 8, 800, 000 
Humboldt Harbor 250, 000 
Los Angeles County drainage 

ars c 6, 200, 000 
Merced County stream group. 300, 000 
Pine Flat Reservoir 2,900,000 
Sacramento River - 8,800,000 
San Antonio Reservoir. I, 700, 000 


Whittier Narrows Reservoir.. 5, 200, 000 
Florida: 

Canaveral Harbor, jetties 610, 000 

Jim Woodruff Lock and Dam, 


Florida and Georgia - 7,250,000 
Georgia: 
Sold Dr 7, 500, 000 
Clark Hill Reservoir, Ga. and 
EG Sa rS . 2,250,000 
Idaho: 
Albeni Falls Reservoir. 6, 840, 000 
Lucky Peak Reservoir. 1, 500, 000 
Illinois: 
Degognia and Fountain Bluff 
Levee and Drainage District. 570, 000 
East St. Louis and vicinity... 100, 000 
Grand Tower Drainage and 
Levee District. 100, 000 
Mississippi River, between 
Missouri River and Minne- 
apolis, Minn. (exclusive of 
St. Anthony Falls, Minn. 
and lock 19 at Keokuk, 
Iowa), III., Iowa, and Mo.. 70, 000 
North Alexander Drainage and 
Levee District 325, 000 
Wilson and Wenkel and 
Prairie du Ponte Drainage 
and Levee District 280, 000 
Wood River Drainage and 
Levee District 500, 000 
Indiana; Vincennes = 1,200,000 
Iowa: 
Lock No. 19 at Keokuk 3, 800, 000 
Missouri River, Kansas 4250 
to Sloux City 3, 500, 000 
Kansas: 
Hutchinson 1, 140, 000 
Missouri River Agricultural 
Levees, Kansas, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, and Nebraska a 100, 000 ` 
Wichita and Valley Center.. 1,100,000 
Kentucky: 
Covington —— 1,100,000 
Maysville. 1, 000, 000 
Pineville 400, 000 
Louisiana: Natchitoches Parish. 349, 000 
Maine: Northeast Harbor 150, 000 
Maryland: 
Baltimore Harbor = 425, 000 
Cumberland, Md.; and Ridge- 
N ican 950, 000 
e Fall River Har- 
ee eee eee 5 140, 000 
1 
Red River of the North, S. 
Dak., N. Dak., and Minn.. 720, 000 
St. Anthony Falls - 400, 000 
Missouri: 
Missouri River, Kansas City 
1 2, 185, 000 
Table Rock Reservoir, Mo. 
and Ark — 1,000,000 
Montana: Havre. = 400, 000 
Nebraska: 
Gavins Point Reservoir, Nebr. 
md S: Dakss Sos ocscSo 10, 300, 000 
Missouri River (Kenslers Bend 
to Sioux City), Nebr. and | 
8 Dc S S PE 500, 000 
New Jersey: New York and New 
Jersey Channels 800, 000 
New Mexico: Rio Grande Flood- 
Der enea i e e, 300, 000 
New York: 
Corning (Monkey Run) 200, 000 


Gowanus Creek Channel 349, 000 
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Construction, general, fiscal year 1954—Con. 
North Carolina: John H. Kerr 


Reservoir, N. C. and va $1,375, 000 
North Dakota: Garrison Reser- 

T es ei -== 27,500,000 
Ohio: Cleveland Harbor = 500, 000 
Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma City Floodway.-... 1,500,000 

Tenkiller Ferry Reservoir 200, 000 
Oregon: 

Amazon Cree 8 245. 000 

Lookout Point Reservoir 18,000,000 

McNary lock and dam, Oregon 

and Washington 26, 350, 000 

The Dalles Dam, Oreg. and 

STT 32, 000. 000 
Willamette River, Bank Pro- 
r 8 310, 000 
Pennsylvania: 


Monongahela River: Locks 2. 570, 000 
Schuylkill River above Fair- 


mount Dam —.— 500, 000 
Swoyersville-Forty Fort 400. 000 
Winamsport -e=-=annnennnn - 850, 000 

South Daketa: 
Fort Randall Reservoir 11, 500, 000 
Oahe Reservoir ..-.-..------ =- 8,250,000 
‘Tennessee: 
Cheatham Lock and Dam_... 3, 000, C00 
Old Hickory Lock and Dam 12, 600, 000 
Memphis, Wolf River, and 
Nonconnah Creek is 400, 000 
‘Texas: 
Belton Reser vol 800, 000 
Dallas Floodway 430, 000 
Fort Worth Floodway - 950, 000 
Garza-Little Elm Reservoir- 3, 250, 000 
Gulf Intracoastal Waterway 
(Galveston District): 
Colorado River Locks 487, 000 
Alternate route, South Gal- 
veston Bay = 330, C00 
Texarkana Reservoir 5, 000, 000 
Norfolk Harbor: Craney Is- 
land disposal 5 700, 000 
Washington: Chief Josep 
A i ae 23, 350, 000 
Local protection projects not 
requiring specific legislation.. 700, 000 
Emergency bank protection 250, 000 
Snagging and clearing 435, 000 
Lower Columbia River fish- 
sanctuary program (Fish and 
Wildlife Service 1, 750, 000 
Advance engineering and de- 
DE orars 11.8000 
Less surplus funds —13, 500, 000 


Total, construction, gen- 
A 278, 670, 000 


The conferees are in complete agreement 
that the sums allocated for planning shall 
be available for the following projects: 
Navigation projects: 

Alabama: Jackson lock and dam. 

Illinois: Illinois Waterway, Calumet-Sag 
Channel. 

Indiana: Markland locks and dam, Indi- 
ana, Kentucky, and Ohio. 

Kentucky: Greenup locks and dam, Ken- 
tucky and Ohio. 

Louisiana: Plaquemine-Morgan City alter- 
nate route. 

West Virginia: Hildebrand lock and dam. 

Flood control projects: 
Arizona: Painted Rock Reservoir, 
California: 
Russian River Reservoir. 
San Antonio and Chino Creeks. 
San Joaquin River and tributaries. 

District of Columbia: Anacostia River, D. C. 
and Md. 

Idaho: Columbia River local protection, 
Idaho, Oregon, Washington, Wyoming, 
Utah, Nevada, and Montana. 

Illinois: Beardstown. 

Indiana: Mansfield Reservoir. 

Kentucky: 

Barbourville. 
Rough River Reservoir and Channel, 

New Mexico: Chamita Reservoir. 
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Oregon: Lower Columbia River, improve- 

ment to existing works. 

Pennsylvania: 

Allegheny River Reservoir. 
Allentown, 

Bradford. 

Johnsonburg. 

Vermont: Victory Reservoir. 

Washington: Eagle Gorge Reservoir. 
Multiple-purpose projects: 

Alabama: Fort Gaines lock and dam. 

Georgia: Hartwell Reservoir. 

Montana: 

Fort Peck Dam (second powerplant). 
Libby Reservoir. 

Oklahoma: Keystone Reservoir. 

Oregon: Hills Creek Reservoir. 

Tennessee: Carthage Dam. 

Virginia: Gathright and Falling Springs 

Reservoirs. 

Washington: Ice Harbor. 

Of the $3,600,000 made available for bank 
stabilization on the Arkansas river and 
tributaries $2,800,000 shali be available for 
obligation as contemplated by House Report 
No. 450, 83rd Congress, Ist Session: The 
remaining funds shall be available for 
obligation on the most emergent locations 
mentioned in the following excerpt from a 
letter of 29 May 1953 from the Corps of 
Engineers to the Chairman, Civil Functions 
Subcommittee, House Appropriations Com- 
mittee: 


Tentative 

Emergency location allocation 

Trustee Bend Cut-off_....-...... 1 $70, 000 
Estes Location—Revetment and 

PCR a 400, 090 
Warings Bend—Revetment and 

pile dikes . 500,000 
New Gascony Reach, North Bank— 

Revetment and pile dikes 575, 000 


Brunsons Crossing—Revetment 
and pile dikes................. 455,000 


Total nenanem . 000; 000 


1In addition, the amount of $134,000 is 
proposed for allotment to this location from 
fiscal year 1953 funds. 


The conferees are in complete accord that 
unobligated balances presently available to 
the Corps of Engineers on the central and 
southern Florida project shall be available 
for construction of unit L-15 of that project. 

Of the $720,000 available for the Red River 
of the North $460,000 shall be available for 
the continuation of the flood-control works 
at Grand Forks, N. Dak., and $260,000 is to be 
used most advantageously by the Corps of 
Engineers for the Mustinka and Sand Hill 
Rivers in Minnesota and the Rush River in 
North Dakota. 

Funds available for construction of the 
Dalles Dam, Oreg., shall be obligated in 
such a manner as to piace the first two power 
units on the line not later than November 
1957. 

The conferees desire that the Corps of En- 
gineers study the extent of actual or prob- 
able damages to the water supply system of 
the city of Muskogee, Okla., resulting from 
the construction and operation of the Fort 
Gibson Dam. The results of this study 
should be presented to the Committees on 
Appropriations of the House and Senate not 
later than January 1, 1954. Pending further 
action by the Congress no funds are to be 
obligated toward the construction of a water 
line from Fort Gibson Dam to the present 
intake of the water supply system of the city 
as contemplated in Senate Report No. 456 of 
the present 

The conferees are in complete accord that 
no further construction is to be commenced 
at Table Rock Dam, Arkansas and Missouri, 
until approval has been obtained from the 
Committees on Appropriations of the House 
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of Representatives and of the Senate. It is 
the desire of the conferees that a study be 
made of the project by the Corps of Engineers 
as to the need for power in the area, the 
ability of present governmental facilities 
and private power utilities to meet any fu- 
ture need that might exist and the adequacy 
of the present estimated cost of the project. 
Such study should be presented to the above- 
mentioned committees not later than Janu- 
ary 1, 1954. There exists at the present time 
authorization for appropriations of $169,- 
000,000 in the White River basin of which 
$118,143,000 has been appropriated through 
fiscal year 1953. The conferees are in accord 
that should the revised estimated cost of 
Table Rock Dam, when added to the bal- 
ance of authorizations remaining, exceed that 
amount proper legislative authority should 
be obtained from the Congress for the au- 
thority to appropriate funds in excess of 
the present authorization. 

Amendment No. 5: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the House, as proposed by the Sen- 
ate, relating to Garrison Dam. 

Amendment No. 6: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment No. 7: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the House, as proposed by the 
Senate, relating to Cheatham Dam. 

Amendment No. 8: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, GENERAL 

Amendment No. 9: Authorizes transfer of 
$625,000 to the Secretary of the Interior in- 
stead of $600,000 as proposed by the House 
and $650,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment Wo. 10: Appropriates $79,- 
000,000 instead of $80,730,000 as proposed by 
the House, and $77,565,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

GENERAL EXPENSES 

Amendment No. 11: Appropriates ¢9,- 
716,000 instead of $9,616,000 as proposed by 
the House and $9,816,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 


FLOOD CONTROL, MISSISSIPPI RIVER AND 


Amendment No. 12: Appropriates $51,433,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$52,540,000 as proposed by the House, and 
strikes out language proposed by the House 
and inserts language as proposed by the Sen- 
ate. The conferees are in complete agree- 
ment that the Corps of Engineers shall use as 
much of the funds recommended herein as 
will not seriously impair the continuation of 
projects provided for in the revised budget 
estimate for the continuation and protection 
of the Lake Pontchartrain levees. The con- 
ferees have eliminated the amount of $200,000 
proposed by the Senate for the emergency 
fund. 

UNITED STATES SOLDIERS’ HOME 


Amendment No. 13: Limits amount avail- 
able for the construction of buildings and 
facilities to $529,000 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate instead of $570,000 as proposed by the 
House. 

CANAL ZONE GOVERNMENT | 

Amendment No. 14: Authorizes purchase 
of four passenger motor vehicles for replace- 
ment only as proposed by the Senate instead 
of one as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 15: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 16: Appropriates $13,300,- 
000 instead of $12,237,500 as proposed by the 
House and $13,315,400 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 17: Reduces by three the 
number of passenger motor vehicles held by 
the Canal Zone Government instead of four 
as proposed by the House and two as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

PANAMA CANAL COMPANY 


Amendment No. 18: Limits general and 
administrative expenses of the Company to 
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not to exceed $3,684,000 as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $3,300,000 as proposed by 
the House, The conferees are in complete 
agreement that no part of the funds avail- 
able to the Company are to be used for addi- 
tional personnel in the Personnel Bureau. 

Amendment No, 19: Authorizes the pur- 
chase of three passenger motor vehicles as 
proposed by the House instead of five as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 20: Reduces the number 
of passenger motor vehicles held by the 
Panama Canal Company by six as proposed 
by the House instead of five as proposed by 
the Senate. 


REDUCTIONS IN APPROPRIATIONS 
Canal Zone Government 


Amendment No. 21: Reduces funds appro- 
priated under this head in fiscal year 1953 
by $750,017 instead of $850,017 as proposed 
by the House and $733,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 22: Reduces amount avail- 
able in the Civil Functions Appropriation 
Act, 1953, for construction and major equip- 
ment to $4,149,983 instead of $4,049,983 as 
proposed by the House and $4,167,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate, 

GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Amendment No. 23: Inserts language as 
proposed by the Senate and deletes language 
as proposed by the House. Allows 25 percent 
differential in pay as proposed by the Senate 
instead of 10 percent as proposed by the 
House. The conferees are in complete ac- 
cord as to the need for a comprehensive 
study of the compensation paid workers in 
the Canal Zone as contemplated in Senate 
Report No. 456 of the present Congress. It 
is expected by the conferees that the results 
of such a study shall be filed in the manner 
contemplated in the Senate report not later 
than January 1, 1954. The conferees also 
desire to point out the urgency of the com- 
pletion of the current study regarding the 
adequacy of tolls presently charged vessels 
using the Canal. The conferees will expect 
this study to be completed and submitted to 
the Congress so as to be fully considered in 
the second session of the 83rd Congress. 

Amendment No, 24: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment No. 25: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment No. 26: Inserts language as 
proposed by the House with an amendment, 
Provides that free medical and hospital care 
shall not be available to Canal Zone em- 
ployees after December 31, 1953. 

Amendment No. 27: Deletes House lan- 
guage as proposed by the Senate, relating to 
pay differential. 

Amendment No. 28: Inserts language as 
proposed by the House prohibiting payment 
to military personnel in excess of their mili- 
tary pay and allowances. 

Amendment No, 29: Changes section num- 
ber, 

GLENN R. Davis, 

T. MILLETT HAND, 

E. A. CEDERBERG, 

JOHN TABER, 

CLARENCE CANNON, 

Louis C. RABAUT, 

Joun J. RILEY, 
Managers on the Part of the House, 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, 
this conference report makes an appro- 
priation of $440,093,600. The bill, H. R. 
5376, when it left the House carried ap- 
propriations of approximately $416 mil- 
lion. The addition in the Senate was 
about $57 million. The conference re- 
port today represents approximately 
$23.7 million more than was carried in 
the House bill and about $33.7 million 
less than was carried in the Senate bill. 
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As the conference report stands today, 
it represents a reduction of about 35.6 
percent from the original budget, 24.7 
percent less than this appropriation for 
last year, and slightly more than 8 per- 
cent reduction from the revised budget 
estimate that was submitted to us. 

The statement of the managers on 
the part of the House gives a very con- 
cise review of the action of the conferees, 
and I invite the attention of the Mem- 
bers to that statement. One matter 
should be pointed out: The fund allocat- 
ed for the Missouri River, Kansas City 
to Sioux City, in the amount of $3,500,000 
are not to be used to initiate construction 
in the reach from Omaha to Sioux City. 
This is in conformity with the previous 
action of the House on this matter when 
this bill was before the House. In order 
to conserve time, I would suggest that if 
there are questions which Members 
would like to ask, rather than for me to 
take the time to make a statement at 
this time, I will be glad to attempt to an- 
swer any questions. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
simply like to ask the gentleman this 
question. The Senate put in $500,000 for 
flood control at Peace Cross in Mary- 
land. It was necessary that we have 
some Federal money in order that we 
could spend $4% million of our own 
money. I understand it was taken out 
in conference. But there seems to be 
some difference of opinion as to what 
was put in. So I would like to ask the 
gentleman to explain, if he would, 
whether we got something or whether 
we did not? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. There were 
no construction funds included in the 
conference report. On page 7 of the 
conference report is a list of the proj- 
ects for which planning funds are avail- 
able. The project referred to by the 
gentleman, “District of Columbia—An- 
acostia River,” is included in that list 
of planning projects. The only request 
we have ever had from the Corps of 
Engineers was for planning money. This 
year that request was for $175,000. 
While I cannot state that the specific 
amount for planning is included in the 
conference report, it can fairly and ac- 
curately be said that a substantial 
amount for planning on this project is 
included in the overall amount for 
planning. 

Mr. SMALL. But planning money 
does us no good on construction. The 
Senate did put in half a million dol- 
lars for construction. Is that correct? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. The Senate 
put in $500,000 for construction, and that 
money is not included in the conference 
report. 

Mr. SMALL. Which prevents us from 
spending our money. Planning money 
does no good. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. When the bill left 
the House, as I recall it, the item per- 
taining to the San Antonio Dam con- 
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struction project in San Bernardino 
County, Calif., had been reduced to 
$240,000 for the purpose of discharging 
obligations that the contractors might 
have at that time. Was there any 
change made in that particular item of 
the bill in the Senate to which the House 
has agreed? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Yes, there 
is a difference. The conference report 
carries $1,700,000 for that project, which 
means that the corps is now authorized 
to proceed with contracts not contem- 
plated at the time the House committee 
made its report to the House. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. May I say in behalf 
of the people of that particular area that 
we thank your conferees very much for 
this favorable consideration. 

Mr, JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS. I have a question 
similar to the question asked by the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. SMALL]. 
It is with reference to an item on page 
7 of your report where it says, “Ken- 
tucky: Greenup locks and dam, Ken- 
tucky and Ohio.” Can the gentleman 
give me any information with respect to 
what that will be or how that will be 
handled? It appears on page 7 of the 
report. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I recall the 
item very well. The requested amount 
for planning which was originally made 
was $100,000. My answer to the gentle- 
man from Ohio would be similar to the 
answer I made to the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. SMALL], a minute ago. 
There is money in this report for plan- 
ning for this project. I cannot specifi- 
cally tell the gentleman just how much, 
because we have provided a lump sum 
and listed the projects for which the 
planning money may be spent. 

Mr. JENKINS. What you have done 
in this case will be in conformity with 
what the Senate has already done, so 
that the chances are there will be no 
necessity for ironing it out in any con- 
ference. In other words, you do not 
know what the amount is but you know 
there is a fixed amount. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I would 
not say “a fixed amount,” but “an 
amount.” It would be contemplated 
that the corps would proceed with the 
planning of this project. 

Mr. JENKINS. I thank the gentle- 
man very much. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. I would like to ask 
the gentleman with regard to the amount 
$349,000 included in this conference re- 
port for Gowanus Creek Channel, Brook- 
lyn, whether or not that amount will 
insure the completion of the project, 
which is the deepening of the channel 
and the improvement of the creek? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. As the 
gentleman will very well recall, the figure 
in the House bill was $400,000. The 
Senate reduced that to $349,000. The 
House accepted that figure on the basis 
of assurance we received that the amount 
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would be sufficient. to complete the 
project. 

Mr. ROONEY. I thank the gentle- 


man and his conferees on the part of 
the House. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from North Dakota. 

Mr. BURDICK. They put a limita- 
tion on the amount of appropriation for 
the building of dikes at the Williston 
project of some $4 million. I under- 
stand some of that money has been 
restored, but the language used will pre- 
vent the building of the dikes until the 
program is resubmitted to Congress. Is 
that the situation? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I think 
that summarizes the situation accurately 
on the basis of language inserted by 
the Senate and accepted by the con- 
ferees. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. SHORT. As the gentleman knows, 
during the past dozen years the Con- 
gress has appropriated and spent over 
$800,000 for studies and surveys and 
soundings at Table Rock Dam in Mis- 
souri and Arkansas—that is where the 
reservoir would be. Last year the Con- 
gress voted $3 million for the beginning 
of actual construction. I wonder if the 
gentleman could inform the House how 
much of that $3 million has been spent. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. My best 
recollection is that there has been about 
$1 million of that $3 million obligated, 
which means that there is being held 
in abeyance at the present time approxi- 
mately $2 million. 

The conference report contains an ad- 
ditional $1 million with certain lan- 
guage which would mean that the entire 
sum of about $3 million is being held in 
abeyance pending the completion of a 
study to be made by the Corps of Engi- 
neers. The report on that study is to 
be made available to the Appropriations 
Committee of the House and the Senate 
prior to January 1, and that the com- 
mittees will then on the benefits of the 
information furnished to us make a 
decision. If a favorable report is made 
by the Appropriations Committees of 
the House and the Senate, if they give 
their approval it would mean that this 
sum would then become immediately 
available for this project. 

Mr.SHORT. I want to thank the gen- 
tleman for granting this $1 million new 
money for general construction, but the 
difficulty is that none of it can be spent 
until further studies are made. Studies 
have been made over the past dozen 
years, made by the district engineers, the 
regional engineers, the Chief of Engi- 
neers, the Federal Power Commission, 
the Flood Control Committees of the 
House and the Senate. Both Houses 
have authorized the project, and we have 
actually voted money for the beginning 
of construction. I am wondering how 
many more years we will have to wait 
until we can make certain that this 
worthy project will be carried out. Of 
course I am glad you have limited the 
time so that you will get a definite re- 
port by the first of the year. But as I 
understand the statement of the gentle- 
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man from Wisconsin this $1 million of 
new money will be added to the $2 mil- 
lion held in abeyance so that there will 
be $3 million for the beginning of actual 
construction of the dam if a favorable 
report is received the first of the year. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. The gen- 
tleman’s understanding of it is correct. 

Mr. NORRELL, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. NORRELL. On page 7 of the con- 
ference report regarding bank stabiliza- 
tion on the Arkansas River the House I 
believe voted $2,800,000 and the Senate 
added an additional $2 million, and the 
conference committee has left the total 
at $3,600,000 with the provision that 
$2,800,000 must come from that, and 
then that the balance of that fund and 
$134,000 of carryover funds may be used 
by engineers in starting any of the proj- 
ects that are mentioned here in this re- 
port; and by the way it is carried in the 
REcorD on page 9428. 

The question is this: Can this money 
all of it that is not needed in the $2,800,- 
000 that the House allowed and the addi- 
tional money that the conferees allowed 
in the carryover of $134,000, can that 
be used by the Army engineers in con- 
structing, for instance, No, 5, or 4, or 2, 
or any of the projects that they may 
desire? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. That is my 
understanding of the action of the con- 
ferees, 

Mr. NORRELL. Then we have a total 
of $934,000 that could be used by the 
Army engineers on any of the projects 
that are mentioned here in the report? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. The $800,- 
000 in addition to the House figure, plus 
the $134,000 mentioned in the footnote, 
would give the $934,000 to which the 
gentleman refers that would be avail- 
able on any of those projects listed at 
the bottom of page 7 in the report. 

Mr. NORRELL. I thank the gentle- 
man very much, 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield ? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. TRIMBLE, I would like to return 
to the Table Rock project. In reading 
this report I understand that contracts 
which may be already let and in the 
process of fulfillment for access roads 
and buildings are not stopped by this re- 
port? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. If I recall 
correctly, there were two projects, 
neither of them involving large sums of 
money, that had been let at the time this 
project was embarked upon. Those two 
projects are not interfered with. The 
money has been obligated and the work 
can be completed. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. POFF. Will the gentleman tell 
me if it is not true the House authorized 
$977,000 as the total planning money 


and that the Senate raised that sum to. 


$2,850,000? Am I correct? 
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Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. That is 
correct. 

Mr. POFF. What is the report of the 
conferees? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. The report 
of the conferees is for $1,900,000. That 
amount is not specifically earmarked by 
smaller amounts, but the entire amount 
is available to be used on the projects 
which are set forth on page 7 of the con- 
ference report. 

Mr. POFF. One of those is the Gath- 
right and Falling Springs reservoirs? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. That is cor- 
rect. So that there is some money avail- 
able for planning on that project in the 
total amount of $1.9 million. 

Mr, POFF. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I would like to di- 
rect the attention of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin to the fourth paragraph on 
page 8 concerning the study which has 
been ordered of actual property damage 
to the water-supply system of the city 
of Muskogee. It is my understanding 
that Senate Report No. 456 directed that 
funds which were still on hand, unobli- 
gated funds for the Fort Gibson Dam, 
could be used by the Army engineers to 
begin work on taking care of this dam- 
age. What will be the effect of this di- 
rection on those unobligated balances 
that remain on hand? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. The unob- 
ligated balances would be treated as they 
are in all other projects. The amount 
that might be left over would be a part 
of the $13,500,000,000 that you see set 
forth at the bottom of the table on page 
6. That is referred to as surplus funds 
that would come back into the overall 
amount available to the Corps of Engi- 
neers but could not be used on the Mus- 
kogee project until after we have the 
study which is referred to on page 8 of 
the conference report and which is to be 
made available to us not later than Jan- 
uary 1 of next year. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I appreciate very 
much the committee setting January 1 
as a deadline. In the event of an en- 
gineer finding that they anticipate there 
will be actual or probable damage to the 
water supply from the fact of the dam’s 
existence, I just wonder if these surplus 
funds would then again be made avail- 
able for the purpose of construction of 
this waterline. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I do not 
suppose we could say those specific 
funds would be available but the com- 
mittee would then take action on the 
basis of the study that is to be submitted 
to us prior to the first of next year. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I appreciate very 
much the gentleman's explanation. 

Mr. KRUEGER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from North Dakota. 

Mr. KRUEGER. I would like to make 
this inquiry: On page 5, under Minne- 
sota, Red River of the North, South 
Dakota-North Dakota-Minnesota, ap- 
propriation $720,000, is the Rush River 
project included in that amount? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. If the gen- 
tleman from North Dakota will look on 
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page 8, the second paragraph, the three 
rivers which are listed there are the 
Mustinka and Sand Hill Rivers in Min- 
nesota and the Rush River in North 
Dakota. 

Mr. KRUEGER. Could the gentleman 
tell me the amount allocated for this 
particular project? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I could not 
tell exactly how much is for that partic- 
ular river. The language of the report 
is that an over-all amount of $260,000 
is to be used most advantageously by the 
Corps of Engineers among those three 
river projects. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. WIER. Will the chairman of the 
subcommittee give me this enlight- 
ment? I am referring to the item on 
page 5 having to do with the Upper Mis- 
sissippi at St. Anthony Falls. The House 
originally denied any funds for that 
project. Over in the Senate they added 
some funds, and I see you arrived at 
$400,000. I have been advised that this 
$400,000 is limited to work below the 
falls and is not to be used for any work 
above the falls; is that a correct state- 
ment? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. That is 
correct. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I would 
like to ask the distinguished gentleman 
from Wisconsin in reference to these 
planning projects. The amount pro- 
vided by the House was $977,000, the 
amount provided in the Senate, $2,850,- 
000, and the conferees agreed to $1,900,- 
000. In listing the projects on which 
planning is provided under the bill, what 
test did the conferees use in summing 
up the list that you have presented to us? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. This is the 
list that was included in the Corps of 
Engineers and the revised Bureau of the 
Budget estimate presented to our sub- 
committee and to the Senate subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Would 
the gentleman say that all of these proj- 
ects are authorized by the Congress of 
the United States? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. They are. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Would 
the gentleman say that you took into 
consideration those projects on which 
planning has partially been completed, 
or was that considered by the conferees? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. They are 
in the list. We did not attempt to spe- 
cifically say to the Corps of Engineers 
which, among the list, they are to spend 
their planning money on. All of them 
are eligible for planning money in the 
discretion of the corps. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Would 
the gentleman say that projects on 
which planning had partially been com- 
pleted would be classified and entitled 
to some consideration, to some prefer- 
ence? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I would 
think the corps would take that into 
consideration in determining the allo- 
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cation of these $1.9 million among the 
projects. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I thank 
the gentleman for that observation be- 
cause on the Red River of the South we 
have a project on which planning has 
partially been completed, and we are 
interested in getting the planning com- 
pleted. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Montana. 

Mr. METCALF. In connection with 
the question asked by the gentleman 
from Louisiana, all of the projects that 
were listed on page 7 were authorized by 
the Senate. The Senate used language 
concerning the Libby Reservoir that 
restricted the money appropriated. As 
I understand the amendment submitted 
here, that language in the Senate re- 
port restricting the use of money for 
Libby Reservoir has been deleted. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. That re- 
striction has been removed. That is 
correct. 

Mr. METCALF. And this can be 
used without restriction as decided by 
the Corps of Engineers. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. It was our 
intention that they spend this money 
in revising their plans and in proposing 
and finding an alternate site as justified 
to the subcommittee in the regular 
hearings. 

Mr. METCALF. The alternate site 
in case our negotiations with Canada 
broke down. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I would 
say that is a fair statement of it, but 
they must also consider the relocations 
involved. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. The Senate included 
a project at Duluth-Superior Harbor 
amounting to $615,000 on the basis that 
it was very closely related to the national 
security and the defense effort of our 
Nation due to the large shipments of 
iron ore. Am I correct in assuming that 
the reason why it was left out in the 
conference committee was that that 
project was not recommended by the 
Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. That is the 
reason why the House committee did not 
consider it, and I would say that was the 
major, if not the only, factor that deter- 
mined the action of the conferees in not 
providing the funds for that project. 
Mr. O'KONSKI. If the Bureau of the 
Budget should recommend it in next 
year’s appropriation, is there a good 
chance the money would be appropri- 
ated next year? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. The com- 
mittee certainly would give considerable 
weight to the recommendation of the 
Bureau of the Budget that funds should 
be appropriated for it. 

Mr. O'KONSKI. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. I might say 
to the gentleman that in Chicago we are 
very much interested in the Illinois 
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Waterway and are very happy to see that 
the conferees have included the Calumet 
Sag Channel. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. JENSEN moves to recommit the con- 
ference report on H. R. 5376 to the commit- 
tee of conference with instructions to the 
managers on the part of the House to agree 
to Senate amendment No. 4 in the amount 
of $280,870,000. 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, my mo- 
tion simply provides that there be in- 
cluded the Missouri River item of 
$2,200,000, which was inserted by the 
Senate over the House figure, for chan- 
nel maintenance and bank erosion con- 
trol on the Missouri River from Omaha 
to Sioux City, Iowa. 

I was successful, working with other 
Members of the House and Senators 
from that area, in having a budget re- 
quest both in the Truman budget and 
in the Eisenhower budget for $2,500,000 
for this purpose. There has been prac- 
tically no work done from 1947 on bank 
erosion control and channel mainten- 
ance on that stretch of the river from 
Omaha to Sioux City up to this time due 
to the fact that the Army engineers 
found it necessary to use most of the 
money Congress appropriated each year 
to protect the construction works and to 
channelize the stream from Omaha 
south to Kansas City, Mo. For that rea- 
son, the river is today and has been for 
these past several years eating away the 
finest farm land that. lies outdoors, 
Eroding that wonderful farm land away 
from those good people by the hundreds 
and hundreds of acres and which is going 
on this very minute. 

Mr. Speaker, I have offered this 
amendment in all sincerity, and I shall 
tell the House the truth and nothing but 
the truth so help me. We were able to 
get this $244 million earmarked for that 
stretch from Omaha to Sioux City by 
the Bureau of the Budget because the 
investigators for the Budget Bureau re- 
ported it a most worthy project for funds. 
I have never asked that all of this money 
or any specific amount of it be used for 
anything except to stop the erosion of 
that land. Of course, you have heard 
about a bridge which was built on dry 
land between Decatur and Omaha. Of 
course, the river at that point is eroding 
this farmland away. In fact, a widow 
lady who owns farmland in the area of 
that bridge on the Iowa side has lost 
many, many acres of land by erosion as 
have other farmers up and down the river 
from Omaha to Sioux City. These re- 
quested funds will permit the Army engi- 
neers to build pile dikes to stop the ero- 
sion of that fine land. Of course, it will 
not do the whole job. It will take sev- 
eral years to do that, but at least will 
make a start. We will make a start to- 
ward stopping the terrific erosion. Un- 
less this money is put in today in this 
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bill, I am informed by the Army engi- 
neers’ General Chorpening that little, if 
any, of the 83 ½ million which is in this 
bill for the purpose from Sioux City to 
Kansas would be used north of Omaha. 

Mr. Speaker, I plead with my col- 
leagues to do this thing which I here am 
asking for my people—not for me but 
for the people along that stretch of the 
river, a distance of approximately 150 
miles as the river flows, so the needed 
construction can be started in saving 
that rich farmland. I hope and pray 
that this amendment will carry. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, this 
is an important matter for the gentle- 
man from Iowa, and I ask unanimous 
consent that he may be permitted to pro- 
ceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the quest of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENSEN. I thank the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. McCor- 
mack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Do I understand 
the gentleman to say that this item was 
recommended in both the Truman 
budget and the Eisenhower budget? 

Mr. JENSEN. That is right. 

Mr. McCORMACK. And the Senate 
put it in? 

Mr. JENSEN. Les in the amount of 
$2,200,000. 

Mr. McCORMACK. And the confer- 
ence committee took it out? 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. And they did not 
leave a penny in it for the gentleman’s 
project? 

Mr. JENSEN. That is right. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Strange. 

Mr. JENSEN. Strange, but true, and 
the kind of treatment my people do not 
deserve. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I meant strange 
in a complimentary way to my good 
friend, the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. If the gentle- 
man’s amendment were adopted—and I 
want to say to the gentleman that I am 
going to vote with him on that amend- 
ment—then there will be more funds for 
the work on the river from Sioux City to 
Kansas City? 

Mr. JENSEN. The gentleman means 
from Omaha to Kansas City. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. From Omaha 
to Kansas City. 

Mr. JENSEN. That is right. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. As the 
gentleman knows, the western and 
southern boundaries of the Sixth Con- 
gressional District of Missouri are the 
Missouri River. 

Mr. JENSEN. And permit me to say, 
I like and admire my good neighbor 
on the south, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. COLE]. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. I am vitally 
interested, and I want to give the gentle- 
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man’s amendment.my support first, be- 
cause I think it is right; and, secondly, 
because it will ihure to the benefit of my 
constituents. 

Mr. JENSEN. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maryland. 

Mr. SMALL. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to endorse the gentleman's motion 
to have this report sent back to confer- 
ence. My State as has been explained 
thoroughly, and it was thoroughly un- 
derstood, would not be able to spend 
$414 million of our own money; we sim- 
ply asked for some Federal money for 
construction at Peace Cross, which is 
flood-controlled. It is needed very badly, 
so much so that the State of Maryland 
is willing to spend 84 ½ million; but, be- 
cause it is on tide water, Maryland can- 
not start the project because it has to be 
supervised by the Army engineers. 

I am sorry to take so much of the gen- 
tleman’s time, but I agree with him. I 
do not think this is a fair report. The 
Senate put the money in and they took it 
out. 

Mr. JENSEN. I thank the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr, SMALL]. 

In conclusion, let me say to my col- 
leagues, that all of you know I must step 
completely out of cast when I ask Con- 
gress to spend the taxpayers dollars any 
where in my district.. They cannot do 
this work with their own funds. I have 
seen what happens to that rich farm 
land when the flood waters, and even the 
normal stream, tear away that rich farm 
land. It is gone forever, that is why I 
plead with you my colleagues to support 
my motion, 

I have, as you know, helped to appro- 
priate hundreds of millions of dollars to 
put waters on the poorest land that lies 
outdoors, in order to make it productive. 
I have always tried to be frugal by 
spending where completely justified in 
doing so. I have been very careful in 
appropriating the people’s money as you 
all well know. Now, are my people to be 
penalized because of my economy? Are 
they to be penalized by not getting a 
single dime to stop a treacherous destruc- 
tive river from eroding away that pre- 
cious soil and taking it to the ocean? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Does the gen- 
tleman think that a saving of $214 mil- 
lion in this bill will result in a much 
higher expenditure later on? 

Mr. JENSEN. Oh, indeed it will. The 
job must be done, because the Army en- 
gineers have been ordered and directed 
by a law passed by Congress to make that 
river navigable from Sioux City to the 
mouth. 

Mr. Speaker, I sincerely hope the ma- 
jority of the House will support my mo- 
tion for this most worthy purpose, 

Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 5 minutes on this motion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, may I 
ask what is the gentleman’s request? 
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Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. To 
speak for 5 minutes in support of the 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I do not know that I can add 
anything to what has been said. How- 
ever, I hope that you will all listen, be- 
cause I am going to try to add something 
to wnat has been said. 

Iam on the west side of this river and 
my colleague the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. JENSEN] is on the east side of the 
river. I am as much interested in river 
and bank stabilization as is the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. JENsEN]. The river 
now is in probably as wild a state as it 
has ever been. It is destroyinz probably 
some of the best land in the United 
States, and unless we can get this stabili- 
zation it is going to continue in that 
state. I want, however, to appear here 
at the present time to bring to the mem- 
bership a picture I think they should 
have with reference to the position of 
this situation that has become a laugh- 
ingstock, a bridge built over dry land, 
the river bridge between Decatur, Nebr., 
and Onawa, Iowa, and for that reason 
I think money has not been appropriated 
for river stabilization at this particular 
point. I was a member of the chamber 
of commerce in my home town some— 
probably 7 or 8 years ago at which time 
I helped in as big a way as I could to 
promote this bridge. It was needed 
across the Missouri River and the deci- 
sion was made by the highway depart- 
ments of the State of Iowa and the State 
of Nebraska. Both agreed that this river 
bridge was needed, for the nearest 
bridges across the river were either 50 
miles south to Route 30, or 50 miles north 
to Sioux City; in other words, there is a 
stretch of a little over a hundred miles 
where this river is not crossed by a 
bridge. After the promotions the people 
of Iowa and Nebraska decided on this 
bridge. At the suggestion of the Army 
engineers it was built where the river 
channel used to be on the assurance of 
the Army engineers that the river would 
be diverted from its new channel to the 
old one across which the existing bridge 
was built at a cost to the people of my 
district and the district of Ben JENSEN of 
over $2 million, put into the project very 
sincerely and very conscientiously on 
the suggestion of the Army engineers, 
and their assurance that the channel 
change would be made. 

I want to bring that picture to you 
because of the laughingstock that has 
been made out of a very worthwhile 
project, worthwhile not only from the 
standpoint of stabilization but also from 
the standpoint of doing something to 
help these people who have their money 
invested in it. 

I want to thank you, Mr. Speaker, for 
making it possible for me to have this 
time for I did want to give you this pic- 
ture about a bridge in my district and 
BEN JENSEN’s district which is a very 
worthwhile project that has become a 
laughingstock through our reliance on 
the suggestions of the Corps of En- 
gineers, 
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Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. I am 
glad to. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I think it 
is fair to say that this thing has all been 
gone into on the floor of the House be- 
fore and has been decided here on the 
basis of the presentation. On the Sen- 
ate side it was considered the same as 
it was on this side. I cannot say in 
fairness that they added anything to the 
picture in their testimony there. 

I hope this conference report will be 
approved. 

Mr. RILEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RILEY. Mr. Speaker, the com- 
mittee has worked long hours on this 
project. They have reviewed it several 
times and while they are in full sym- 
pathy with the point of view presented 
by the gentleman from Nebraska, we 
believe this is the best conference re- 
port possible to bring to this House and 
we hope that the position recommended 
by the committee will be sustained. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, two 
flood-control projects which are on 
branches of the same river and which 
actually constitute a single relatively 
small project in Massachusetts were in- 
cluded in the budget submitted by for- 
mer President Truman and also in the 
budget submitted by President Eisen- 
hower and testimony was taken before 
both the House and Senate committees 
in justification of each of these projects. 
It was the only flood-control project in 
New England. A majority of the House 
subcommittee saw fit not to recommend 
either of these projects in any amount to 
either the House Appropriation Commit- 
tee or to the House itself. 

However, the Senate subcommittee re- 
stored each of the projects in the 
amounts recommended by former Presi- 
dent Truman and President Eisenhower. 

Quite apart from the very serious total 
damage which has been sustained by 
these two communities in a series of floods 
and quite apart from the annual benefits 
which have been established in each in- 
stance, it is a fact that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has a total over-all investment 
to date in the amount of $2,027,000. 
Nevertheless, this conference report 
eliminates any further work of any kind 
on either of these projects during this 
fiscal year. It is a blunt, unexplained, 
meat-axe cut. This not only guarantees 
that if and when work is resumed, it will 
be at a substantially increased cost in 
order to reach full completion of the 
project, but it obviously risks a Federal 
investment of over $2 million should 
either of these communities suffer from 
another flood in the interim. 

More important still, this action leaves 
in jeopardy several major industries in 
both communities, some 695 commercial 
establishments, and over 1,000 homes 
as well as many public buildings, roads, 
bridges, and utilities. Most important of 
all, it jeopardizes the lives of many of 
those American citizens who might be 
directly affected by a future flood. 
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I sincerely hope there will be no such 
flood. But I consider it only fair that at 
this time the Recorp should show that 
no responsibility for the results of such 
a flood can be placed upon President 
Eisenhower, former President Truman, 
the Bureau of the Budget, the Corps of 
Engineers, the members of the Senate 
subcommittee, or upon several members 
of the House subcommittee. 

I think it is entirely appropriate for 
me to include here for possible future 
reference the brief factual statement 
with reference to these projects which I 
presented to both subcommittees in fur- 
ther justification of the recommenda- 
tions made by ex-President Truman, 
President Eisenhower, the Corps of En- 
gineers, and the Bureau of the Budget. 
It is as follows: 


These two projects at Adams and North 
Adams, Mass., were begun in 1950 after the 
two communities had suffered from a series 
of disastrous floods and particularly those 
of 1927, 1936, 1938, and 1948, It has been 
estimated that the total damage sustained 
during those floods exceeded $15,760,000, all 
of which would have been avoided if the 
protective measures had been in operation. 

The average annual benefits at Adams are 
Placed at $318,500 and the benefit to cost 
ratio is 1.43 to 1, 

The average annual benefits at North 
Adams are placed at $89,000 and the bene- 
fit to cost ratio is 1.31 to 1. 

At Adams the first two units have been 
completed. Total appropriations to date are 
$844,000. In both the budget submitted by 
ex-President Truman and in the present 
administration’s budget, an appropriation 
of $390,000 is recommended. This would 
bring the project to about 25 percent com- 
pletion. Upon the completion of the entire 
project, protection will be given to 4 of the 
town's major industries; to approximately 
125 commercial establishments; to about 500 
residences; and to a number of public build- 
ings, roads, bridges, and utilities. I under- 
stand the protected area comprises 65 per- 
cent of the industrial and commercial sec- 
tion and 15 percent of the residential sec- 
tion of the town. 

At North Adams the first two units have 
been completed. Total appropriations to 
date are $1,183,000. In both the budget 
submitted by ex-President Truman and in 
the present administration’s budget an ap- 
propriation of $875,000 is recommended. 
This would bring the project to about 14 
percent completion. An important result of 
the completion of this third unit will be 
flood protection to the Sprague Electric Co. 
plant and to the Northern Berkshire Gas Co., 
which supplies not only the Sprague Elec- 
tric Co. but the communities of North 
Adams and Williamstown with electricity 
and gas. The Corps of Engineers will be 
able to advise the committee as to the nature 
of the manufacturing done by the Sprague 
Electric Co. in connection with vital defense 
work. This company is the largest employer 
in North Adams and one of the Nation’s most 
important producers in this field. 

Upon completion of the entire project pro- 
tection will be given to 15 industries, in- 
cluding the Sprague Electric Co. and the 
Northern Berkshire Gas Co., 570 commer- 
cial establishments, 580 residences, and many 
public buildings, roads, bridges, and utilities. 
I understand this involves about 85 percent 
of the industrial and commercial section and 
about 25 percent of the residential section 
of the entire city. It should be noted fur- 
ther that the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts recognized the importance of these 
projects by appropriating $2 million to be 
used in connection with incidental work 
on bridges, roads, utilities, and for land dam- 
age, and that Berkshire County and the 
2 communities have gone to considerable 
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expense largely in providing temporary meas- 
ures of relief. 

I call your attention to the fact that there 
is now a total Federal investment in these 
2 projects of $2,027,000. As you gentlemen 
know, it would not only be a source of addi- 
tional e: if the work on the projects 
cannot be continued but there would be also 
the continuing risk to the existing construc- 
tion in the event of another flood. 

I might add that a few weeks ago the com- 
munities did experience high water and I 
am certain that the flood-control works 
which have been constructed contributed 
considerably to minimizing its effect. 

Consoquently, I urge approval of the 
amounts recommended and want to thank 
members of this committee for the consider- 
ation they have given to us in the matter. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and the Chair 
being in doubt, the House divided and 
there were—ayes 103, noes 67. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 137, nays 252, not voting 42, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 98] 
YEAS—137 
Abernethy Forand Metcalf. 
Albert Friedel Miller, Calif, 
Andersen, Garmatz Miller, Md. 
H. Carl Gavin Mollohan 
Andrews George Morano 
mall Gordon Morgan 
Balley Granahan Moss 
Barrett Gross Murray 
Bishop Hagen, Minn. Nelson 
Bonner Harrison, Nebr. Norrell 
Bow Hays, Ohio O'Brien, Il. 
Bowler Heselton O'Brien, N. T. 
Boykin Hill Hara, III. 
Bramblett Hillings O’Konski 
Bray Hinshaw Patterson 
Brown, Ga. Hoeven Perkins 
Buchanan Holifield Pfost 
Budge Holmes Phillips 
Byrd Horan Pilcher 
Byrne, Pa. Howell Polk 
Camp Preston 
Cannon Hunter Price 
Carlyle Hyde Rayburn 
Carnahan James Regan 
Chelf Jensen Rivers 
Chenoweth Karsten, Mo. Rogers, Colo. 
Chudoft Kearns Sadl 
Cole, Mo. Saylor 
Kelley, Pa. Seely-Brown 
Condon Kersten, Wis. Sheppard 
n King, Calif, Short 
Cretella Kirwan Small 
Cunningham Kluczynski Smith, Kans, 
Curtis, Nebr, Krueger Smith, Va. 
Dague Staggers 
Dempsey LeCompte Stauffer 
Devereux Lesinski Sullivan 
D'Ewart McCormack Talle 
Dorn, S. C. McIntire Trimble 
Eberharter McMillan Van Zandt 
Ellsworth Mack, Ill. Walter 
Engle Mack, Wash. Westland 
Fallon Madden Whitten 
Fenton Magnuson Williams, Miss, 
Fernandez Mahon Winstead 
Fisher Martin,Iowa Wolverton 
NAYS—262 
Adair Betts Campbell 
Addonizio Blatnik Canfield 
Alexander Carrigg 
Allen, Calif. Bolling Cederberg 
Angell Bolton, Celler 
Arends Frances P. Chiperfield 
Ashmore Bolton, Church 
Auchincloss Oliver P. Clardy 
Ayres Bonin Clevenger 
Baker Bosch Cole, N. Y 
Barden Brooks, La Cooley 
Beamer Brooks, Tex. Cooper 
Becker Brown, Ohio Corbett 
Belcher Brownson Cotton 
Bender Broyhill Coudert 
Bennett, Fla. Burleson Crosser 
Bennett, Mich. Busbey Crumpacker 
Bentley Bush Curtis, Mass, 
Bentsen Byrnes, Wis. Curtis, Mo. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
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Davis, Ga Jonas, III. RiehIman 
Davis, Tenn. Jonas, N. O. Riley 
Davis, Wis. Jones, Roberts 
Dawson, Utah Jones, Mo, Robeson, Va. 
Deane Jones, N. G. Robsion, Ky, 
Delaney Judd Rodino 
Derounian Kean Rogers, Fla. 
Dodd Keating Rogers, Mass. 
Dollinger Kelly, N. Y. Rogers, Tex. 
Dondero Keogh Rooney 
Donovan Kilburn St. George 
Dorn, N. Y. King, Pa. Scherer 
“Dowdy Klein Scott 
Doyle Knox Scrivner 
Durham Laird Scudder 
Edmondson Landrum Secrest 
Elliott Lane Selden 
Evins Lantaff Shafer 
Feighan Long Sheehan 
-Fine Lovre Shelley 
Fino Lucas Shuford 
Ford Lyle Sieminski 
Forrester McCulloch Sikes 
Fountain McDonough Simpson, III. 
Frazier McGregor Simpson, Pa. 
Frelinghuysen Machrowicz Smith, Miss, 
Fulton Mailliard Smith, Wis. 
Gamble Marshall Spence 
Gary Matthews Springer 
Gathings Meader teed 
Gentry Merrill Stringfellow 
Golden Merrow Sutton 
Goodwin Miller, Kans. Taber 
Graham Miller, Nebr. Thomas 
Grant Miller, N. X. Thompson, La. 
Gregory Mills Thompson, 
Gubser Moulder Mich. 
Hagen, Calif. Multer Thompson, Tex 
Hale Mumma Thornberry 
Haley Neal Tollefson 
Halleck Nicholson Tuck 
Hand Norblad Utt 
Harden Oakman Van Pelt 
Hardy O'Brien, Mich. Velde 
Harris Osmers Vinson 
Harrison, Va. Ostertag Vorys 
Harrison, Wyo. Passman Vursell 
Hart Patman Walnwright 
Harvey Patten Wampler 
Hays, Ark, Pelly Warburton 
Herlong Pillion Watts 
Hess Poage Weichel 
Hiestand Poft Wheeler 
Hillelson Priest Wickhersham 
Hoffman, mM. Prouty Widnall 
Hoffman, Mich. Rabaut Wier 
Holt Radwan Williams, N. Y. 
Holtzman Rains Wilson, Calif. 
Hope Ray Wilson, Ind, 
Hosmer Reams Wilson, Tex, 
Ikard Reece, Tenn. Withrow 
Jackson Reed, N Wolcott 
Jarman Rees, Yates 
Javits Rhodes, Ariz. Young 
Jenkins Rhodes, Pa Younger 
Johnson Richards Zablocki 
NOT VOTING—42 
Abbitt Dolliver O'Hara, Minn, 
Allen, III. Donohue O'Neill 
Andresen, Fogarty Philbin 
August H. Green Powell 
Bates Gwinn Reed, III. 
Battle Hébert Roosevelt 
Berry Heller Schenck 
Boland Kearney Taylor 
Buckley Kilday Teague 
Burdick Latham Wharton 
Case McCarthy Wigglesworth 
Chatham McConnell Willis 
Dawson, III. McVey Yorty 
Dies Mason 
Dingell Morrison 
So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
Mr. Wigglesworth with Mr. Dies. 


Dolliver with Mr. Hébert. 

McVey with Mr. Morrison. 

. Reed of Illinois with Mr. Roosevelt. 
. Case with Mr, Heller. 
. Schenck with Mr. Powell. 

. O'Hara of Minnesota with Mr. Buckley. 
. Mason with Mr. Green. 

Kearney with Mr. Dingell. 

Allen of Illinois with Mr. Fogarty. 

. August H. Andresen with Mr. Boland. 
. Bates with Mr. Philbin. 

. Gwinn with Mr. Donohue, 

Latham with Mr. Abbitt. 

. Taylor with Mr. Battle, 


Mr. Wharton with Mr. Yorty. 
Mr. Berry with Mr. McCarthy. 
Mr. McConnell with Mr. O'Neill, 
Mr. Burdick with Mr. Kilday. 


Mr. WOLVERTON and Mr. LANHAM 
changed their vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. DELANEY and Mr. KEOGH 
changed their vote from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER, The question in on 
the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the first amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 6: Page 4, line 4, 
insert; “: Provided, That not more than 
$5,750 of the amount herein appropriated 
shall be available for expenditure, in addi- 
tion to funds heretofore made available for 
the Garrison Dam and Reservoir project on 
the Missouri River, to pay to the lawful occu- 
pants of properties within the taking area of 
the project for their improvements which 
will be rendered useless by the construction 
of the project, but for which compensation 
may not be made under existing law because 
of the occupants’ limited right of occu- 
pancy.” 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
House consider amendments Nos. 6, 8, 
24, and 25 en bloc. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 8: Page 4, line 19, 
insert: “Provided further, That funds ap- 
propriated herein may at the discretion 
and under the direction of the Chief of 
Engineers be used in payment to the ac- 
counts of the Confederated Tribes of the 
Yakima Reservation; the Confederated Tribes 
of the Warm Springs Reservation; the Con- 
federated Tribes of the Umatilla Reservation; 
or other recognized Indian tribes, and those 
individual Indians not enrolled in any recog- 
nized tribe, but who through domicile at or 
in the immediate vicinity of the reservoir and 
through custom and usage are found to have 
an equitable interest in the fishery, all of 
whose fishing rights and interests will be 
impaired by the Government incident to the 
construction, operation, or maintenance of 
the Dalles Dam, Columbia River, Wash., and 
Oreg., and must be subordinated thereto by 
agreement or litigation.” 

Senate amendment No. 24: Page 15, line 
10, after the word “and” insert “amounts 
expended by the Canal Zone Government.” 

Senate amendment No. 25: Page 15, line 
16, after the word “agencies” insert “or to 
the Canal Zone Government, as the case 
may be, by such other agencies.” 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Davis of Wisconsin moves that the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendments of the Senate numbered 6, 8, 24, 
and 25, and concur therein. 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield to me? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. In connection with this 
Panama Canal Zone, what did you do 
with the employees down there? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. In general 
I would say that the differential was not 
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‘decreased in accordance with the House 


terms, but the conferees did put some 
rather strong language in the confer- 
ence report in order that we might at 
long last-get a very thorough study and 
a report on that situation prior to the 
convening of the second session of the 
83d Congress. 

Mr. WIER. Does the differential still 
remain at 10? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. It remains 
at 25. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. As I 
understand it, the Senate provision with 
regard to the Panama Canal employees 
was retained? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. That is 
correct with respect to the differential, 
with the understanding that we are to 
have a very thorough report on that sit- 
uation. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 


the motion offered by the gentleman 


from Wisconsin [Mr. Davis]. 
The motion was agreed to, and a mo- 
tion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that all 
Members may have permission to revise 
and extend their remarks in the Recorp 
on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 


DUPLICATE BENEFIT PROVISION OF 
RAILROAD RETIREMENT ACT 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Crosser] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include some letters. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, in ref- 
erence to the duplicate benefit provision 
of the Railroad Retirement Act—the 
last paragraph of section 3 (b) of the 
act—I should like to point out that this 
provision of the law affects only those 
relatively few retired railroad workers 
who would be getting double credit— 
first, under the Railroad Retirement 
Act; and, second, under the Social Se- 
curity Act—for service on which they 
had made no contribution in the form of 
taxes toward the support of the retire- 
ment systems. 

The Railroad Retirement Act origin- 
ally provided that all men in railroad 
service should be credited for service in 
the railroad industry rendered prior to 
1937 without the payment of any assess- 
ments therefor. A moment's reflection 
will make it clear to anyone that we 
could not have started a retirement 
system without doing this for the work- 
ers who were already on the railroad’s 
private pension rolls or about to retire 
from service. Nearly 100,000 individu- 
als retired immediately upon the estab- 
lishment of this system. The contri- 
butions made by the active railroad 
workers and the contributions made by 
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their employers have carried the burden 
of this prior service credit. 

There has never been any objection 
to the crediting of an individual's re- 
tirement annuity with his railroad serv- 
ice before 1937 if he does not also re- 
ceive, simultaneously, similar credit un- 
der the Social Security system. But it 
is certainly unfair to give an individual 
double credit for untaxed service. It is 
unfair to the nearly half a million bene- 
ficiaries under the Retirement law, who 
are not entitled to double benefits also 
the 1½ million active railroad workers 
who are paying the bill. 

Up to 1950, the problem of duplicate 
benefits was nonexistent. The extensive 
amendments to the Social Security Act 
in 1950, for the first time, brought this 
problem into existence. The new start 
provision under that 1950 act made it 
possible for a worker near age 65 to 
qualify for a social-security benefit on 
the strength of only 6 quarters of cov- 
erage, instead of the 27 quarters that 
would have been necessary prior to the 
adoption of this amendment. Not until 
July 1, 1954, will it be necessary for a 
worker reaching age 65 to have more 
than 6 quarters of coverage in social- 
security employment to qualify for a 
benefit under that act. And on the basis 
of this inconsequential service, such in- 
dividual could qualify for as much as $85 
a month, and if he has an eligible wife, 
she could receive an additional $40. It 
is to this group of workers that we say: 
“If your railroad annuity is based on 
service rendered prior to 1937, and you 
are also entitled to receive a social-se- 
curity benefit under a formula which 
treats an individual with only 142 years 
of service as though he had been in so- 
cial-security employment all his life, the 
railroad retirement system will deduct 
that portion of your railroad annuity 
which is based on your untaxed prior 
service.” 

This duplicate benefit restriction in 
the railroad retirement law will save the 
railroad retirement system some $385 
million during the next 50 years. The 
system is now operating at a deficit of 
$45 million annually. 

The following letters which I have re- 
ceived from the Railroad Retirement 
Board are typical of the many duplicate 
benefit cases for which I have requested 
and received reports. They show the 
amazingly large amount of benefits that 
have been received by, and the small 
amount of assessments paid by those 
individuals who are the recipients of 
duplicate benefits under both the rail- 
road retirement and social security sys- 
tems. 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD, 
Chicago, Ill., March 13, 1952. 

Dear Mrs. Carson: The Honorable ROBERT 
Crosser has referred to me for reply your 
letter of February 23. 

As I understand your letter, you think it 
unfair that a wife who has not paid retire- 
ment taxes can receive a spouse’s annuity 
equal to one-half her husband's annuity, 
while a wife who qualifies for an annuity in 
her own right can only receive that portion 
of the spouse’s annuity which may exceed 
her own retirement benefits. 
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On the question of the spouse’s annuity, 
the Senate committee commented as fol- 
lows: 

“The spouse’s annuity is closely related to 
and integrally tied up with other provisions 
of the committee bill, particularly the in- 
crease in retirement annuities and the pro- 
posal that beneficiaries should in no case 
receive less than they would have received 
had railroad service been covered by the So- 
cial Security Act. If the finances were ade- 
quate to permit doing all the other things 
that need to be done and also to increase all 
retirement annuities, by, say 65 percent, one 
might well consider that as an alternative to 
providing a spouse’s annuity, But since 
such a course is obviously out of the ques- 
tion, the spouse’s annuity affords a means 
of doing substantially that in the cases of 
greatest need, i. e., where two adult and aged 
people rather than just one must live on the 
annuity.” 

Both you and Mr. Carson received 15-per- 
cent increases in your annuities effective 
November 1, 1951, at no additional cost to 
you. In the period from January 1, 1937, 
when retirement taxes began, through May 
1942, when he retired from railroad service, 
Mr. Carson paid in retirement taxes $558. 
From June 1, 1942, when his annuity began 
to accrue, through the month of February 
1952, he received in benefits $15,182.40. The 
present value of his probable future annuity 
payments is $10,976. This means that his 
past and future benefits are worth about 
$26,158 for which he has paid taxes of only 
$558. 

In the period January 1, 1937, through July 
11, 1951, you paid retirement taxes of ap- 
proximately $1,722. From July 12, 1951, when 
your annuity began, through February 1952, 
you have received $871.45 in benefits. The 
present value of your probable future annui- 
ty payments is $17,333. This means a return 
of $18,204 for $1,722 in taxes. Considering 
the family as a unit, you and Mr. Carson will 
have benefits of $44,362 against a tax con- 
tribution of $2,280. From these figures, it 
does not appear that you have been dis- 
criminated against in the railroad retirement 
legislation enacted by Congress. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM J. KENNEDY, 
Chairman. 
(Copy to: the Honorable ROBERT CROSSER.) 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD, 
Chicago, IUl., July 1, 1952. 

DEAR Mr. KENNING: The Honorable ROBERT 
Crosser has referred to us for consideration 
your recent letter, with which you attached 
some papers in connection with your case. 
I am returning these papers for your file. 

It is true that the 1951 amendments to the 
Railroad Retirement Act provided, generally, 
for a 15-percent increase in retirement an- 
nuities. The amendments also provide, in 
section 7, Public Law 234, 82d Congress, Ist 
session, as follows: 

“The retirement annuity * * * of an in- 
dividual * * * shall be reduced, beginning 
with the month in which such individual 
is, or on proper application would be, en- 
titled to an old-age insurance benefit under 
the Social Security Act, as follows: (i) in the 
case of the individual's retirement annuity, 
by that portion of such annuity which is 
based on his years of service and compensa- 
tion before 1937, or by the amount of such 
old-age insurance benefit, whichever is 
less * * Provided, however, That in the 
case of any individual receiving or entitled 
to receive an annuity * * * on the day 
prior to the date of enactment of this para- 
graph, the reductions required by this para- 
graph shall not operate to reduce the sum 
of (A) the retiremment annuity * * of 
the individual, (B) the spouse’s annuity, if 
any, and (C) the benefits under the Social 
Security Act which the individual and his 
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family receive or are entitled to receive on 
the basis of his wages, to an amount less 
than such sum was before the enactment of 
this paragraph.” 

As may be seen from the above-quoted 
paragraph, the payment of retirement bene- 
fits to the same person under both systems 
is permissible except that the annuity under 
the Railroad Retirement Act otherwise pay- 
able, if based on service before 1937, is to be 
reduced by the amount of the social-security 
benefit, or by that portion of the annuity 
which is based on service before 1937, which- 
ever will result in the smaller reduction, 

The explanation of this reduction pro- 
vision made by the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare (which revised the 
bill S. 1347, later enacted, substantially, as 
the amendments of October 30, 1951), is as 
follows: 

“e * + section 7 provides against duplica- 
tion of credit for prior service. The amended 
Social Security Act is so weighted as, in effect, 
to give credit for service before 1937. In 
view of this, and since employees who now 
receive credit for service before 1937 have 
not paid any taxes with respect to such serv- 
ice, the sponsors of the bill deemed it appro- 
priate to continue to give credit under the 
Railroad Retirement Act for prior service, but 
only if the employee does not also receive 
an old-age benefit under the Social Security 
5 (S. Rept. No. 890, 82d Cong., Ist sess., 
P. 24. 

The computation of your annuity under 
the amendments is as follows: Your annui- 
ty of $116.36 a month was first increased by 
15 percent to $133.81. From this was de- 
ducted the $39.60 you are receiving in old-age 
benefits under the Social Security Act, leaving 
a net amount of $94.21, Because of the guar- 
antee provision quoted above, this amount 
was then increased to $116.36, the amount of 
the annuity you were receiving before the 
amendments. In other words, the amend- 
ments did not affect the amount of annuity 
which you were receiving before they were 
enacted. You were neither helped nor 
harmed by the amendments. 

According to the Senate Committee report 
quoted above, the apparent purpose of the 
reduction provision is to reduce, to some 
extent at least, the burden which the rail- 
road retirement system is carrying by reason 
of the nontaxable service performed before 
1937. That this burden is heavy can be seen 
from your own case. In the period from 
January 1, 1937, when railroad retirement 
taxes began, through November 7, 1942, when 
you retired from railroad service, you paid 
in such taxes approximately $478. From 
November 8, 1942, when your annuity began 
to accrue, through May 1952, you have re- 
ceived in retirement benefits $11,879.51. The 
present value of the probable future retire- 
ment annuity payments to you is about 
$7,860, or a total benefit value of about 
$19,739.51, which appears to be a very good 
return on tax payments of only $478. 

Yours very truly, 
WILLIAM J. KENNEDY, 
Chairman. 

(Copy to the Honorable ROBERT CROSSER, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.) 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD, 
Chicago, Ill., January 23, 1953. 

Dear Mr. CUNDY: The Honorable ROBERT 
Crosser has asked me to reply to your letter 
of January 7, addressed to him. 

The 1951 amendments to the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act (Public Law 234, 82d Cong., 
Ist sess., enacted October 30, 1951) provided, 
generally, for crediting service performed 
after age 65, for increasing retirement an- 
nuities by 15 percent, and for awarding a 
spouse’s annuity to the qualified spouse of a 
65-year-old annuitant, equal to one-half of 
the employee’s annuity up to a maximum of 
$40 a month. The last paragraph of section 
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3 (b) of the act, however, as amended by 
section 7 of Public Law 234, provides as 
follows: 

The retirement annuity or pension of an 
individual, and the annuity of his spouse, if 
any, shall be reduced, beginning with the 
month in which such individual is, or on 
proper application would be, entitled to an 
old-age insurance benefit under the Social 
Security Act, as follows: (i) In the case of 
the individual’s retirement annuity, by that 
portion of such annuity which is based on 
his years of service and compensation before 
1937, or by the amount of such old-age insur- 
ance benefit, whichever is less; (ii) in the 
case of the individual’s pension, by the 
amount of such old-age insurance benefit; 
and (iii) in the case of the spouse’s annuity, 
to one-half the individual’s retirement an- 
nuity or pension as reduced pursuant to 
clause (i) or clause (ii) of this paragraph: 
Provided, however, That, in the case of any 
individual receiving or entitled to receive 
an annuity or pension on the day prior to 
the date of enactment of this paragraph, the 
reductions required by this paragraph shall 
not operate to reduce the sum of (A) the re- 
tirement annuity or pension of the individ- 
ual, (B) the spouse’s annuity, if any, and, 
(C) the benefits under the Social Security 
Act which the individual and his family re- 
ceive or are entitled to receive on the basis 
of his wages, to an amount less than such 
sum was before the enactment of this para- 
graph.” 

As may be seen from the above-quoted 
paragraph, the payment of retirement bene- 
fits to the same person under both systems 
is permissible, except that the annuity under 
the Railroad Retirement Act otherwise pay- 
able, if based on service before 1937, is to be 
reduced by the amount of the social-security 
benefits, or by that portion of the annunity 
which is based on service before 1937, which- 
ever will result in the smaller reduction. 

The explanation of this reduction provi- 
sion made by the Senate Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare (which revised the 
bill S. 1347, later enacted, substantially, as 
the amendments of October 30, 1951), is as 
follows: 

„ è section 7 provides against duplica- 
tion of credit for prior service. The amend- 
ed Social Security Act is so weighted as, in 
effect, to give credit for service before 1937. 
In view of this, and since employees who 
now receive credit for service before 1937 
have not paid any taxes with respect to such 
service, the sponsors of the bill deemed it 
appropriate to continue to give credit under 
the Railroad Retirement Act for prior serv- 
ice, but only if the employee does not also 
receive an old-age benefit under the Social 
Security Act.“ (S. Rept. No. 890, 82d Cong., 
ist sess., p. 24.) 

Before the 1951 amendments, you were re- 
ceiving a retirement annuity of $129.41 a 
month, Under the amendments, this 
amount was first increased by 15 percent to 
$148.82 and was further increased to $149.04 
because of service you performed after age 65. 
The Social Security Administration reported 
that you were receiving an old-age insurance 
benefit of $20 a month under the Social Se- 
curity Act. Subtracting $20 from $149.04 
left a net amount of $129.04, which except 
for the guaranty provision previously quot- 
ed, would have been the new amount of your 
retirement annuity, effective November 1, 
1951. Under that guaranty provision, how- 
ever, $129.04 was increased to $129.41, the 
amount you were receiving as a monthly 
annuity payment before the amendments. 

As of September 1952, your old-age insur- 
ance benefit of $20 was increased to $25 a 
month under the 1952 amendments to the 
Social Security Act (Public Law 590, 82d 
Cong., 2d sess., enacted July 18, 1952). Un- 
der the same act, it was necessary to reduce 
your retirement annuity by $5 from $129.41 
to $124.41 a month. Your benefits under 
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both acts for the periods mentioned are as 
follows: 


Before November 1951 
Railroad Retirement Act $129.41 


Social Security Act 20.00 
ee a eee „ 
November 1951—August 1952 
Railroad Retirement Act a 129. 41 
Social Security Act 20. 00 
P ee eee 149. 41 
September 1952 and after 

Railroad Retirement Act 124, 41 
Social Security Act - 25.00 
AAA 149. 41 


Tou will note that your total benefits un- 
der both acts for the various periods have 
remained at the same amount—$149.41, 
This is as provided under present law. 

If you return to work in the railroad in- 
dustry, your retirement annuity would be 
suspended for any month in which you per- 
formed such work. If you return to work in 
employment covered under the Social Secu- 
rity Act before you reach age 75 and earn over 
$75 a month in such employment, your so- 
cial-security benefits would be suspended for 
any such month. However, since this sus- 
pension would not affect your “entitlement” 
to such benefits, your railroad-retirement 
annuity would not be increased by the $5 
that was deducted in September 1952. 

According to the Senate committee report 
previously quoted, the apparent purpose of 
the dual benefit restriction is to reduce, to 
some extent at least, the burden which the 
railroad retirement system is carrying by 
reason of the untaxed service performed be- 
fore 1937. That this burden is heavy, can 
be seen from your own case. In the period 
from January 1, 1937, when railroad-retire- 
ment taxes began, through November 30, 
1946, when you last worked for a railroad, 
you paid in such taxes approximately $887.87. 
In the period from June 26, 1947, when your 
annuity began, through the month of De- 
cember 1952, you have received in annuity 
payments $8,280.19. The present value of the 
probable future payments of this annuity is 
about $11,360, disregarding any wife’s annu- 
ity benefits to which Mrs. Cundy may become 
entitled at age 65. The sum of these two 
amounts is about $19,640.19, which appears 
to contrast favorably with your tax payments 
of around $887.87. 

Yours very truly, 
WILLIAM J. KENNEDY, 
Chairman. 

(Copy to the Honorable ROBERT CROSSER, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.) 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD, 
Chicago, Ill., April 7, 1953. 

Dan Mr. Core: The Honorable ROBERT 
Crosser has asked me to reply to your recent 
letter, a copy of which you sent to him. 

The 1951 amendments to the Railroad 
Retirement Act (Public Law 234, 82d Cong., 
ist sess., enacted Oct. 30, 1951), provided, 
generally, for a 15-percent increase in retire- 
ment annuities. The last paragraph of sec- 
tion 3 (b) of the act, however, as amended 
by section 7 of Public Law 234, provides as 
follows: 

“The retirement annuity or pension of an 
individual, and the annuity of his spouse, 
if any, shall be reduced, beginning with the 
month in which such individual is, or on 
proper application would be, entitled to an 
old-age insurance benefit under the Social 
Security Act, as follows: (1) In the case of 
the individual's retirement annuity, by that 
portion of such annuity which is based on 
his years of service and compensation before 
1937, or by the amount of such old-age in- 
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surance benefit, whichever 18 less, (ii) In 
the case of the individual's pension, by the 
amount of such old-age insurance benefit, 
and (111) in the case of the spouse's annuity, 
to one-half the individual's retirement an- 
nuity or pension as reduced pursuant to 
clause (i) or clause (ii) of this paragraph: 
Provided, however, That, in the case of any 
individual receiving or entitled to receive 
an annuity or pension on the day prior to 
the date of enactment of this paragraph, 
the reductions required by this paragraph 
shall not operate to reduce the sum of (A) 
the retirement annuity or pension of the 
individual, (B) the spouse's annuity, if any, 
and (C) the benefits under the Social Secu- 
rity Act which the individual and his family 
receive or are entitled to receive on the basis 
of his wages, to an amount less than such 
sum was before the enactment of this para- 
graph.” 

As may be seen from the above-quoted 
paragraph, the payment of retirement bene- 
fits to the same person under both systems 
is permissible, except that the annuity un- 
der the Railroad Retirement Act otherwise 
payable, if based on service before 1937, is 
to be reduced by the amount of the social- 
security benefit, or by that portion of the 
annuity which is based on service before 
1937, whichever will result in the smaller 
reduction. 

The explanation of this reduction provi- 
sion made by the Senate Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare (which revised the 
bill S. 1347, later enacted, substantially, as 
the amendments of October 30, 1951), is as 
follows: 

“* * * section 7 provides against dupli- 
cation of credit for prior service. The 
amended Social Security Act is so weighted 
as, in effect, to give cedit for service before 
1937, In view of this, and since employees 
who now receive credit for service before 
1937 haye not paid any taxes with respect 
to such service, the sponsors of the bill 
deemed it appropriate to continue to give 
credit under the Railroad Retirement Act 
for prior service, but only if the employee 
does not also receive an old-age benefit un- 
der the Social Security Act.” (S. Rept. 890, 
82d Cong., 1st sess., p. 24.) 

Before the 1951 amendments, you were 
receiving a retirement annuity of $91.50 a 
month. Under the amendments, this 
amount was first increased by 15 percent 
to $105.23. The Social Security Adminis- 
tration reported, however, that you were en- 
titled, on proper application, to an old-age 
insurance benefit of $20 a month under the 
Social Security Act. Deducting $20 from 
$105.23 left a net amount of $85.23, which, 
except for the guaranty provision previously 
quoted, would have been the new amount of 
your annuity, effective November 1, 1951. 
Under that guaranty provision, however, 
$85.23 was increased to $91.50, the amount 
you were receiving as a retirement annuity 
before the 1951 amendments. In December 
1951 you filed an application for the old- 
age benefit of $20 and thereby became en- 
titled to such a benefit. Effective December 
1, 1951, therefore, your retirement annuity 
became $85.23 a month. This amount, plus 
the $20 social-security benefit, made a total 
of $105.23, which exceeded the $91.50 you 
were receiving or entitled to receive under 
both systems before the 1951 amendments, 
thus fulfilling the guaranty provision of 
the amendments. 

As of September 1, 1952, your old-age bene- 
fit of $20 was increased to $25 under the 
1952 amendments to the Social Security Act 
(Public Law 590, 82d Cong., 2d sess., enacted 
July 18, 1952). Under the same act, it was 
necessary to deduct $5 from your retirement 
annuity of $85.23, leaving $80.23 as the new 
amount of your annuity, also effective Sep- 
tember 1, 1952. You continued to receive a 
total of $105.23 under both acts, the same 
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amount you were receiving before the 1952 
amendments to the Social Security Act. 
According to the Senate committee report 
previously quoted, the apparent purpose of 
the dual benefit restriction is to reduce, to 
some extent at least, the burden which the 
railroad retirement system is carrying be- 
cause of the untaxed service performed be- 
fore 1937. That this burden is heavy can be 
seen from your own case. In the period 
from January 1, 1937, when railroad retire- 
ment taxes began, through March 14, 1947, 
when you last worked for a railroad, you paid 
in such taxes $676.30. In the period from 
March 15, 1947, when your annuity began, 
through March 1953, you have received in 
annuity payments $6,264.60. The present 
value of the probable future payments of 
your annuity is about $6,890. The sum of 
these two amounts is $13,154.60, which ap- 
pears to contrast favorably with your tax 
payments of $676.30. 
Yours very truly, 
WILLIAM J. KENNEDY, 
Chairman, 


(Copy to the Honorable RoBERT CROSSER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.) 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD, 
Chicago, Ill., April 28, 1953. 

Dran MR. Artz: The Honorable ROBERT 
Crosser has asked me to reply to your recent 
letter. 

The 1951 amendments to the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act (Public Law 234, 82d Cong., Ist 
sess., enacted October 30, 1951) provided, 
generally, for a 15-percent increase in retire- 
ment annuities and for the award of a 
spouse’s annuity to the qualified spouse of 
a 65-year-old annuitant equal to one-half of 
the employee's annuity up to a maximum of 
$40 a month. The last paragraph of section 
3 (b) of the act, however, as amended by 
section 7 of the amendatory law, provides as 
follows: 

“The retirement annuity or pension of an 
individual, and the annuity of his spouse, 
if any, shall be reduced, beginning with the 
month in which such individual is, or on 
proper application would be, entitled to an 
old-age insurance benefit under the Social 
Security Act, as follows: (i) in the case of 
the individual's retirement annuity, by that 
portion of such annuity which is based on 
his years of service and compensation before 
1937, or by the amount of such old-age in- 
surance benefit, whichever is less, (ii) in the 
case of the indiyidual’s pension, by the 
amount of such old-age insurance benefit, 
and (Iii) in the case of the spouse’s annuity, 
to one-half the individual's retirement an- 
nuity or pension as reduced pursuant to 
clause (i) or clause (ii) of this paragraph: 
Provided, however, That, in the case of any 
individual receiving or entitled to receive an 
annuity or pension on the day prior to the 
date of enactment of this paragraph, the 
reductions required by this paragraph shall 
not operate to reduce the sum of (A) the 
retirement annuity or pension of the indi- 
vidual, (B) the spouse’s annuity, if any, and 
(C) the benefits under the Social Security 
Act which the individual and his family re- 
ceive or are entitled to receive on the basis 
of his wages, to an amount less than such 
sum was before the enactment of this par- 
agraph.” 

As may be seen from the above-quoted 
paragraph, the payment of retirement bene- 
fits to the same person under both systems 
is permissible, except that the annuity under 
the Railroad Retirement Act otherwise pay- 
able, if based on service before 1937, is to be 
reduced by the amount of the social security 
benefit, or by that portion of the annuity 
which is based on service before 1937, which- 
ever will result in the smaller reduction. 

The explanation of this reduction provi- 
sion made by the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare (which revised the 
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bill S. 1847, later enacted, substantially, as 
the amendments of October 30, 1951), is as 
follows: 

“s * * section 7 provides against dupli- 
cation of credit for prior service. The 
amended Social Security Act is so weighted 
as, in effect, to give credit for service before 
1937. In view of this, and since employees 
who now receive credit for service before 1937 
have not paid any taxes with respect to such 
service, the sponsors of the bill deemed it ap- 
propriate to continue to give credit under the 
Railroad Retirement Act for prior service, 
but only if the employee does not also re- 
ceive an old-age benefit under the Social Se- 
curity Act.” (S. Rept. 890, 82d Cong., ist 
sess., p. 24.) 

You will note that the reduction provi- 
sion is in such terms as to apply to anyone 
who is, or when he becomes, eligible for old- 
age benefits under the Social Security Act, 
even though, for reasons of his own, he pre- 
fers to work, rather than to retire and re- 
ceive the benefit. Thus, the reduction in the 
annuity is to be made “beginning with the 
month in which such individual is, or on 
proper application would be, entitled to an 
old-age insurance benefit under the Social 
Security Act.” 

You were awarded a disability annuity of 
$58.07 a month beginning on January 1, 1947. 
This annuity was based on 30 years of service, 
the maximum amount creditable, and an 
average monthly compensation of $112.37. 
As of July 1, 1948, under the 1948 amend- 
ments to the Railroad Retirement Act, this 
amount of $58.07 was increased by 20 percent, 
to $69.68 a month. As of November 1, 1951, 
under the 1951 amendments, $69.68 was in- 
creased by 15 percent, to $80.13 a month. 
Of this amount, $39.76 was based on your 
untaxed service before 1937 and $40.37 on 
your taxed service after 1936. 

As of February 1, 1953, you became entitled, 
on proper application, to an old-age insur- 
ance benefit of $57.90 a month under the 
Social Security Act. Since $39.76, the por- 
tion of your annuity based on service before 
1937, was less than $57.90, the $39.76 was 
deducted from $80.13, leaving a net amount 
of $40.37, which, except for the guarantee 
provision previously quoted, would have been 
the new amount of your retirement annuity, 
effective February 1, 1953. Under that guar- 
antee provision, however, $40.37 was increased 
to $69.68, the amount you were receiving be- 
fore the 1951 amendments, so that your total 
benefits under both acts would not be less 
than they were before the 1951 amendments 
were passed. 

According to the Senate committee report 
previously quoted, the apparent purpose of 
the dual-benefit restriction is to reduce, to 
some extent, at least, the burden which the 
railroad retirement system is carrying be- 
cause of the untaxed service performed before 
1937, That this burden is heavy can be seen 
from your own case. In the period from 
January 1, 1937, when railroad retirement 
taxes began, through December 4, 1946, when 
you last worked for a railroad, you paid in 
such taxes $395.83. In the period from Janu- 
ary 1, 1947, when your annuity began, 
through March 1953, your correct annuity 
payments totaled $4,212.21. The present 
value of the probable future payments of 
your annuity is about $6,340. The sum of 
these two amounts is $10,552.21, which ap- 
pears to contrast favorably with your tax 
payments of $395.83. 

Yours very truly, 
WILLIAM J. KENNEDY, 
Chairman. 
(Copy to the Honorable ROBERT CROSSER.) 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD, 
Chicago, III., May 20, 1953. 

Dear Mr. CrouvcH: The Honorable ROBERT 
Crosser has asked me to reply to your re- 
cent letter addressed to him. 
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The 1951 admendments to the Rallroad 
Retirement Act (Public Law 234, 82d Cong., 
Ist sess., enacted Oct. 30, 1951) provided, 
generally, for a 15 percent increase in retire- 


-ment annuities and for the award of a 


spouse’s annuity to the qualified spouse of 
a 65-year-old annuitant equal to one-half 
of the employee’s annuity up to a maxi- 
mum of $40 a month. The last paragraph 
of section 3 (b) of the act, however, as 
amended by section 7 of the amendatory law, 
provides as follows: 

“The retirement annuity or pension of an 
individual, and the annuity of his spouse, 
if any, shall be reduced, beginning with the 
month in which such individual, is, or on 
proper application would be, entitled to an 
old-age insurance benefit under the Social 
Security Act, as follows: (i) in the case of 
the individual’s retirement annuity, by that 
portion of such annuity which is based on 
his years of service and compensation be- 
fore 1937, or by the amount of such old- 
age insurance benefit, which ever is less, (ii) 
in the case of the individual’s pension, by 
the amount of such old-age insurance bene- 
fit, and (iii) in the case of the spouse’s an- 
nuity, to one-half the individual's retire- 
ment annuity or pension as reduced pur- 
suant to clause (i) or clause (ii) of this 
paragraph: Provided, however, That, in the 
case of any individual receiving or entitled 
to receive an annuity or pension on the day 
prior to the date of enactment of this para- 
graph, the reductions required by this para- 
graph shall not operate to reduce the sum 
of (A) the retirement annuity or pension 
of the individual, (B) the spouse’s annuity, 
if any, and (C) the benefits under the So- 
cial Security Act which the individual and 
his family receive or are entitled to receive 
on the basis of his wages, to an amount less 
than such sum was before the enactment 
of this paragraph.” 

As may be seen from the above-quoted 
paragraph, the payment of retirement bene- 
fits to the same person under both systems 
is permissible, except that the annuity un- 
der the Railroad Retirement Act otherwise 
payable, if based on service before 1937, is to 
be reduced by the amount of the social- 
security benefit, or by that portion of the 
annuity which is based on service before 
1937, whichever will result in the smaller 
reduction. 

The explanation of this reduction pro- 
vision made by the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare (which revised the 
bill S. 1347, later enacted, substantially, as 
the amendments of October 30, 1951), is as 
follows: 

“e + + section 7 provides against duplica- 
tion of credit for prior service. The amended 
Social Security Act is so weighted as, in ef- 
fect, to give credit for service before 1937. In 
view of this, and since employees who now 
receive credit for service before 1937 have not 
paid any taxes with respect to such service, 
the sponsors of the bill deemed it appropriate 
to continue to give credit under the Railroad 
Retirement Act for prior service, but only if 
the employee does not also receive an old- 
age benefit under the Social Security Act.” 
(S. Rept. No. 890, 82d Cong, Ist sess., p. 24.) 

You will note that the reduction pro- 
vision is in such terms as to apply to any- 
one who is, or when he becomes, eligible for 
old-age benefits under the Social Security 
Act, even though, for reasons of his own, 
he prefers to work, rather than to retire and 
receive the benefit. Thus, the reduction in 
the annuity is to be made “beginning with 
the month in which such individual is, or 
on proper application would be, entitled to 
an old-age insurance benefit under the So- 
cial Security Act.” 

You were awarded a railroad retirement 
annuity beginning to accrue on May 24, 1942, 
based or 30 years of service on an average 
monthly compensation of $175.52. Since you 
were then 29 months under age 65, it was 
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necessary to reduce the normal amount of 
$82.66 by 29/180 to a net amount of $69.34 
a month. As of July 1, 1948, this amount 
of $69.34 was increased by 20 percent to 
$83.21 a month under the 1948 amendments, 
As of November 1, 1951, under the 1951 
amendments, the amount of $83.21 was in- 
creased by 15 percent to $95.69. As of the 
same date Mrs. Crouch was awarded a 
spouse’s annuity in the maximum amount 
of $40. 

On April 1, 1952, you became entitled, 
on proper application, to an old-age insur- 
ance benefit of $20 a month under the Social 
Security Act. It was therefore necessary to 
deduct $20 from $95.69, leaving a net amount 
of $75.69 as the correct amount of your an- 
nuity effective April 1, 1952. Mrs. Crouch's 
correct, spouse’s benefit then became $37.85 
a month, which is one-half of your annuity 
of $75.69. As of September 1, 1952, your 
potential benefit of $20 under the Social 
Security Act was increased to $25 a month 
in accordance with the 1952 amendments to 
the Social Security Act (Public Law 590, 82d 
Cong., 2d sess., enacted July 18, 1952). Un- 
der the same act it was necessary to deduct 
$5 from the amount of $75.69, leaving a net 
amount of $70.69 as the correct amount of 
your annuity effective September 1, 1952. As 
of the same date Mrs. Crouch's correct 
spouse’s annuity became $35.35, which is 
one-half of your annuity of $70.69. 

For the period April 1952-April 1953 you 
received in annuity payments $1,243.97 (13 
months at $95.69); you should have received 
$943.97 (5 months at $75.69 and 8 months at 
$70.69). You were therefore overpaid $300 
for that period. This amount has been re- 
covered on an actuarial basis by reducing 
your annuity from $70.69 to $67.26 a month, 
- „ in Mr. LaMotte's letter of May 12, 

For the period April 1952-April 1953 Mrs, 
Crouch received $520.00 (13 months at $40.). 
She should have received $472.05 (5 months 
at $37.85 and 8 months at $35.35). As Mr, 
LeMotte informed her in his letter of May 
6, this overpayment could have been re- 
funded by check or money order for $47.95. 
If Mrs. Crouch does not wish to refund this 
amount, the overpayment can be recovered 
by withholding her May check for $35.35 and 
deducting the remainder, $12.60, from her 
June payment of $35.35 leaving a net 
amount of $22.75 payable for the month of 
June. She should then receive a check for 
$22.75 about the middle of July. 

According to the Senate Committee re- 
port previously quoted, the apparent pur- 
pose of the dual benefit restriction is to re- 
duce, to some extent at least, the burden 
which the railroad retirement system is 
carrying because of the untaxed service per- 
formed before 1937. That this burden is 
heavy can be seen from your own case. In 
the period from January 1, 1937, when rail- 
road retirement taxes began, through May 
23, 1942, when you last worked for a rail- 
road, you paid in such taxes $341.98. In the 
period from May 24, 1942, when your an- 
nuity began, through April 1953, your cor- 
rect annuity payments totalled $9,828.82. 
Mrs. Crouch’s correct spouse’s annuity pay- 
ments for the period November 1951-April 
1953 have totalled $672.05. The present 
value of the probable future payments of 
these two annuities is about $7,930.00. The 
sum of these 3 amounts is $18,430.87, which 
appears to contrast fayorably with your tax 
payments of $341.98. 

Yours very truly, 
J. KENNEDY, 
Chairman, 

(Copy to the Honorable ROBERT Crosser, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.) 


MUTUAL SECURITY BILL 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
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1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks and include a table. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, in connec- 
tion with the mutual security appropria- 
tion bill which will be up tomorrow, Iam 


July 21 


placing in the Recorp a table which 
shows that total obligations for the fiscal 
year 1953 for military purposes amounted 
to $2,590,400,000; that the availability 
under the bill which has been reported 
will be $4,740,000,000, an increase for 
military purposes over the amount obli- 
gated last year of 18.3 percent. 
The table is as follows: 


Comparison of obligations and funds available 
[In millions} 


Obligations, 1953 


1954 to 
Actual to 
Chapter and item total ob- 
X May 3l | Esti- ligated 
ma Total 1953 
for June 
Military assistance: 
( $1, 474.0 $516.5 $2, 960. 0 148.7 
Near East and Africa. ota 164.9 55. 540. 0 245.3 
Asia and Pacific......... obs 265. 9 102.4 1, 195. 0 321.4 
American Republics. 3 5.5 6.0 45. 391.3 
... 1, 910.3 680. 1 4, 740. 0 183.0 
Mutual defense financing, defense sup- 
ae and technical assistance 1, 448. 2 270.3 1, 7 — `: 63.4 
r . . . E SO hee 
8. 3 239.1 277.3 
72,1 105.8 
950.1 6, 101. 7 138. 7 


ATOMIC ENERGY ACT OF 1946 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of the bill (S. 2399) 
to amend the Atomic Energy Act of 
1946, as amended. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 (a) (4) 
(B) of the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“(B) a Division of Military Application 
and such other program divisions (not to 
exceed 10 in number) as the Commission 
may determine to be necessary to the dis- 
charge of its responsibilities. Each division 
shall be under the direction of a Director 
who shall be appointed by the Commission 
and shall be compensated at a rate deter- 
mined by the Commission, but not in excess 
of $16,000 per annum. The Director of the 
Division of Military Application shall be a 
member of the Armed Forces. The Commis- 
sion shall require each such division to exer- 
cise such of the Commission’s powers as the 
Commission may determine.” 

Sec. 2. Section 10 (b) (5) (B) (iv) of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1946, as amended, is 
renumbered as section 10 (b) (5) (B) (vii). 

Sec. 3. Section 10 (b) (5) (B) of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1946, as amended, is 
amended by adding the following subsection: 

“(iv) In the event an investigation made 
pursuant to sections 10 (b) (5) (B) (i) and 
(ii) develops any data reflecting that the 
Individual who is the subject of the inves- 
tigation is of questionable loyalty, the Civil 
Service Commission shall refer the matter 
to the Federal Bureau of Investigation for 
the conduct of a full field investigation, the 
results of which shall be furnished to the 
Civil Service Commission for its information 
and appropriate action.” 

Sec. 4. Section 10 (b) (5) (B) of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1946, as amended, is 
amended by adding the following subsection: 

“(v) If the President deems it to be in 
the national interest, he may from time to 
time cause investigations of any group or 


class which are required by sections 10 (b) 
(5) (B) (ö) and (ii) to be made by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation rather than 
the Civil Service Commission.” 

Sec. 5. Section 10 (b) (5) (B) of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1946, as amended, is 
amended by adding the following subsection: 

“(vi) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
sections 10 (b) (5) (B) (i) and (ii) above, 
a majority of the members of the Commis- 
sion shall certify those specific positions 
which are of a high degree of importance 
or sensitivity and upon such certification the 
investigation and reports required by such 
provisions shall be made by the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation rather than by the 
Civil Service Commission.” 

Sec. 6. Section 12 (a) of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1946, as amended, is amended by add- 
ing the following subsection: 

“(9) authorize such of its members, offi- 
cers, and employees as it deems necessary 
in the interest of the common defense and 
security to carry firearms while in the dis- 
charge of their official duties. The Commis- 
sion may also authorize such of those em- 
ployees of its contractors engaged in guard 
duties at facilities owned by the United 
States, as it deems necessary in the interest 
of the common defense and security to carry 
firearms while in the discharge of their offi- 
cial duties.” 

Sec. 7. Section 12 (a) of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1946, as amended, is amended by add- 
ing the following subsection: 

“(10) make, promulgate, issue, rescind, 
and amend such rules and regulations as may 
be necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
act.” 

Sec. 8. Section 15 (e) of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1946, as amended, is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following sen- 
tence: “The committee is authorized to 
permit such of its members, employees, and 
consultants as it deems necessary in the 
interest of common defense and security to 
carry firearms while in the discharge of their 
official duties for the committee.” 

Sec. 9. The provisos contained in section 1 
of the act to provide for certain investiga- 
tions by the Civil Service Commission in 
lieu of the Federal Bureau of Inyestigation, 
and for other purposes, approved April 5, 
1952, are hereby repealed as of the date of 
this act insofar as they apply to the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946. 
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Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like the indulgence of the House 
for a moment to explain the bill. Al- 
though the bill makes rather minor 
amendments to the atomic-energy law, 
I would hesitate to pass any amendments 
to that law without the full knowledge 
of the Members of this body. 

The bill amends the basic law in three 
particulars: One is by permitting the 
Commission to enlarge the group of pro- 
gram divisions. The present law written 
in 1946, as you know, specifies that the 
Commission shall have four program 
divisions, The Commission in the in- 
tervening time has found that that num- 
ber is not sufficient. They have, on their 
own volition, increased it to the number 
of seven. For the past 2 years they have 
sought permission to amend the law so 
that the Commission could have as many 
divisions as they might want. The com- 
mittee imposed a ceiling of 10 divisions 
in addition to the one on military appli- 
cations. 

I may advise the House at this point 
that the bill was reported unanimously 
by the joint committee. 

In addition to that, the bill revises ex- 
isting law, or recodifies existing law by 
taking a certain portion of Public Law 
298, passed last year, relating to person- 
nel investigations and transplants or 
reenacts into the basic atomic-energy 
law these provisions respecting investi- 
gations of personnel, 

The cther provision is to permit the 
Commission to promulgate rules and reg- 
ulations in the Commission’s activities. 
Another is to permit the Commission to 
authorize certain of its employees to 
carry firearms, notably guards and cour- 
iers. The other provision of the bill is 
to permit the joint committee to author- 
ize certain of its employees to carry 
firearms. 

That, briefly, Mr. Speaker, explains 
the provisions of the bill. 

The gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr. DurHaM], ranking minority mem- 
ber of the joint committee, I see is on 
the floor, and if he has any comments to 
make, I shall be glad to yield to him. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, the com- 
mittee is unanimous in reporting this 
bill to the floor of the House. I think it 
improves the operations of the Commis- 
sion and I feel that it should be adopted. 
There is no objection as far as I know 
on this side of the aisle. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce may sit during general debate on 
the mutual security appropriation bill 
tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

XCIX—593 
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POSTMASTER GENERAL SHOULD 
ESTABLISH POSTAL RATES 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks.at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
gress has no business trying to fix postal 
rates. That function should be dele- 
gated to the Postmaster General under 
legislation which will make the funda- 
mental policy decision as to the extent 
to which the Post Office shall be consid- 
ered a public service institution or a 
business. 

The mounting postal deficit makes ac- 
tion along these lines imperative. 
Everyone is going to continue to try to 
get all he can out of the Post Office De- 
partment. Any increase in the rates on 
any class of mail will be opposed by 
those who benefit under the present 
rates. We have been witnessing for days 
the pulling and hauling between political 
forces on the one hand and businesslike 
administration on the other. 

Postmaster General Summerfield is 
the ablest administrator who has held 
this post in many years. He should be 
encouraged in his commendable efforts 
to bring about the elimination or drastic 
reduction in the postal deficit. Without 
criticism of those who oppose any in- 
crease in rates, it is obvious that noth- 
ing will be done in the near future to 
put the postal house in order unless a 
plan can be worked out to give the Post- 
master General authority to charge what 
it costs to carry the mail. 

We are going in the red a million dol- 
lars a day in this Department. It is 
shameful to allow this condition to con- 
tinue. If it does continue, however, the 
fault will lie with Congress, not the 
Postmaster General. 

A bill should immediately be enacted 
giving broad authority to the Postmaster 
Sere to fix postal rates for all classes 
of mail. 


SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEES OF THE 
HOUSE COMMITTEE ON GOVERN- 
MENT OPERATIONS 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
name and to include extraneous mat- 

r. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, that at least one of the special 
subcommittees of the House Committee 
on Government Operations which was 
on July 15 liquidated as of next Satur- 
day, July 25, by the House Committee 
on Government Operations was not all 
“fuss and feathers” is shown by an arti- 
cle written by Jack Williams, member of 
the Kansas City Star’s Washington bu- 
reau, and published July 15. 

The hearings at Kansas City were fol- 
lowed by the action of Judge Ben Terte, 
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who called a Jackson County grand jury 
and instructed it, in part, as follows: 


As a result of the congressional commit- 
tee inquiry, which was held in our city a 
short time ago, my attention has been called 
to the testimony of several citizens of our 
community who claim to have been the vic- 
tims of brutality, violence, and intimidation 


and I charge you to give special attention 


to the facts adduced before said body and 
determine whether any person has been 
guilty of violating the laws of our State. 


Williams’ story reads as follows: 


UNION PROBE Is BLOCKED—HOUSE GOVERN- 
MENT OPERATIONS COMMITTEE ACTS AGAINST 
Irs CHAIRMAN, CLARE HOFFMAN, IN ENDING 
INVESTIGATION OF THE KANSAS CITY SITUA- 
TION—ABOLISHMENT OF SUBCOMMITTEE DE- 
SCRIBED AS VICTORY FOR THOSE UNDER 
ScruTriny—A HEARING ALREADY Srr— Lan- 
ers From HERE WERE To Have GONE TO 
SESSION IN WASHINGTON Next WEEK—DiIs- 
PUTE OVER THE HANDLING OF HEARINGS Is 
CHIEF FACTOR IN CLEAVAGE IN THE GROUP 


(By Jack Williams) 


WASHINGTON, July 15.—In a surprise action 
today the House Government Operations 
Committee clipped the wings of its chairman, 
Representative CLARE Horr ax, Republican, 
of Michigan, and canceled any further hear- 
ings on the Kansas City union-labor situa- 
tion. 

HorrMan, at the time the stormy full com- 
mittee session began behind closed doors, 
was preparing a list of witnesses to be called 
here Monday to reopen the Kansas City case. 


NO APPROVAL SEEN 


By its action, the full committee abolished 
the special subcommittee HOFFMAN hac ap- 
pointed to participate in the Missouri hear- 
ing. It was said a report on the Kansas 
City hearing now probably never would be 
approved by the full committee. 

That leaves any recommendation on the 
findings in the Kansas City investigation up 
to the subcommittee of the Labor Commit- 
tee which participated jointly with Horr- 
Max's special committee. Representative 
Wint Sir, Republican, of Kansas, said his 
group would make a report. 

Recommendations of SMITH'’s group are 
limited to proposed revision of the Taft- 
Hartley law. However, the report may re- 
view and cover the full hearing. HOFFMAN'S 
committee is empowered to make recom- 
mendations on the antiracketeering angle of 
an investigation. 

INCLUDED TOP LEADERS 


Staff members said the action curbing the 
power of Horrman by his full committee was 
a “definite victory” for the labor leaders who 
were to be called here Monday. They in- 
cluded George Meany, head of the AFL; 
Dave Beck, head of the teamsters; James L. 
Hoffa, Detroit, Midwest boss of the teamsters; 
and several Kansas City labor union heads. 

In killing the Kansas City investigation, 
the full committee also stopped further hear- 
ings by Horrman’s special group in Michigan 
where there is a hot senatorial battle com- 
ing up next year. A member of the staff 
said Hoffa, kingpin of the teamsters union 
in the Midwest, has declared he would sup- 
port Senator Homer Fercuson (Republican), 
Michigan, for reelection next year. 

HorrMan said the action nullified all that 
had been done by his subcommittee at 
Kansas City. 

ORDER ON STAFFS 

The action today was said to have come 
from an order by HorrmMan 2 weeks ago 
calling on the regular subcommittees to cut 
down on their staff and expenses after 
July 31. 

The vote today was to abolish all of the 
special—as contrasted with the regular— 
subcommittees named by Horrman, unless 
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the full committee should vote to continue 
them. 

The fact that the Kansas City labor situa- 
tion was the subject of the probe had no 
direct bearing on the decision against the 
chairman made by the committee. Instead, 
a sharp division of opinion among members 
of the committee concerning the handling 
of investigations was the chief factor. 

Horrman told reporters the regular sub- 
committees wanted “to run wild throughout 
the country. * * * Expense accounts were 
unjustified. Some of the activities were old 
matters investigated and reported on before. 

“No useful purpose could be served, and 
they were being construed as attacks on the 
administration.” 

Chairman of the regular subcommittees 
protested that Horrman’s cutdown order 
would reduce subcommittee staffs to one 
professional investigator and one stenog- 
rapher. 

After Horrman’s committee killed his spe- 
cial subcommittee powers, the chairman re- 
quested that the full group approve his hear- 
ings in Kansas City and Detroit. That, too, 
was turned down. 

The vote was not disclosed, but was said 
to be “substantially opposed to continuing 
HorrMan’s authority to set up special hear- 
ings outside the regular subcommittees.” 

HorrMan said that despite the committee’s 
action he would make a full report on the 
Kansas City situation as soon as transcripts 
of the testimony at the hearings conducted 
there are available. 

The Government Operations Committee is 
composed of the following Republicans: 
R. WALTER RIEHLMAN, New York; Ceci. M. 
HARDEN, Indiana; GEORGE H. BENDER, Ohio; 
CHARLES BrowNson, Indiana; MARGUERITE 
CHURCH, Illinois; GEORGE MEADER, Michigan; 
FRANK C. OSMERS, JR., New Jersey; CLARENCE 
J. Brown, Ohio; Lovis E. GRAHAM, Pennsyl- 
vania; WALTER H. Jupp, Minnesota; G. L. Mc- 
DonoveH, California; KATHARINE ST. GEORGE, 
New York; WrLLIaAM E. MILLER, New York; 
JEFFERY HILLELSON, Missouri; and RICHARD 
H. Porr, Virginia. 

The Democratic members: WILLIAM L, 
Dawson, Illinois; CHET HOLIFIELD, California; 
Frank M. KARSTEN, Missouri; JoHN McCor- 
MACK, Massachusetts; SIDNEY A. FINE, New 
York; Wurm Laxrarr, Florida; EARL 
Cuuporr, Pennsylvania; Frank IKarp, Texas; 
Jack Brooks, Texas; LESTER HOLTZMAN, New 
York; ROBERT L. Connon, California; THOMAS 
J. Dopp, Connecticut; R. H. MOLLOHAN, West 
Virginia; and L. H. FOUNTAIN, North Carolina, 


GENERAL DEBATE ON MUTUAL SE- 
CURITY ADMINISTRATION APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that general debate 
on the Mutual Security Administration 
appropriation bill be confined to 3 hours, 
to be equally divided and controlled by 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Gary] 
and myself, the gentleman from Virginia 
being the ranking minority Member on 
the committee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. CHUDOFF. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been requested by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. GREEN] to announce 
that he has been unavoidably detained in 
Harrisburg today and could not be pres- 
ent; that if he had been present he would 
have voted as follows: On rollcall 95, 
aye; on rolicall 96, aye; on rollcall 97, 
no; and on rollcall 98, aye, 
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SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 5 minutes today, following any 
special orders heretofore entered. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
I be granted leave of absence to attend 
the funeral of the Honorable Maurice 
Tobin in Boston tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


DROUGHT SITUATION IN THE 
SOUTHWEST 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. IKARD] is recognized for 45 min- 
utes. 

Mr. IKARD. Mr. Speaker, for weeks 
and even months now those of us who 
represent that area in the Southwest 
that has been most affected by the 
drought have been in constant contact 
with the Department of Agriculture and 
congressional committees and others 
trying to acquaint them with the se- 
riousness of the situation and to advise 
them of the conditions in that great area 
that covers six States, in which the 
drought has devastated our agriculture 
and has turned a great cattle and wheat 
producing area into what amounts in 
some portions of the country to literally 
a desert. This is an area that has been 
known as the bread basket of America in 
its production of grains and other agri- 
cultural products, which for the 3d year 
now and in some instances now in the 
4th and 5th year will have a complete 
failure in their crops. In our discus- 
sions we have talked particularly with 
regard to the livestock industry of a 
three-pronged program, one that would 
make the feed available so that the 
people might carry over their livestock; 
another part of the program that might 
provide adequate credit so that they 
might purchase the feed; and a third 
part of the program whereby the Gov- 
ernment might purchase the cattle so as 
to stabilize the market. 

This afternon I would like to address 
myself only to the first part of the pro- 
gram, and that is with reference to pro- 
visions for providing Government-owned 
surplus feeds in this drought area. 

In the latter part of last week, it is my 
information there was a telegram sent 
out, which is as follows: 

Advise county drought committees im- 
mediately as follows: Purpose of drought 
feed program is to maintain basic founda- 
tion herds for those bona fide farmers and 
stockmen who do not have the finances to 
purchase feed at prevailing market prices to 
maintain such herds and remain in live- 
stock business with reasonable chance for 
successful operations. For this purpose, 
basic foundation herds will consist of cows, 
bulls, nursing calves and such heifers as 
may be kept to replace overage and other 
undesirable cattle culled from the herds. 
To be elegible for feed at reduced prices a 
farmer or stockman must (1) have less than 
a 30-day supply of feed to supplement the 
roughage for the foundation herd to be 
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maintained, except that such feed may be 
made available for cattle other than those 
in the foundation herd when such cattle, 
other than feeders in feed lots, will be mar- 
keted not later than September 30, 1953; 
(2) not have the financial ability to remain 
in business and maintain his herd in a 
relatively satisfactory condition in view of 
present drought conditions, unless he can 
purchase feed at prices substantially below 
prevailing market prices. Feeders in feed 
lots are not eligible. To avoid any undue 
hardships, county committees should use 
reasonable discretion in carrying out these 
instructions. 


Mr. Speaker, I was greatly shocked 
and disappointed at this order of instruc- 
tion. Many of the Members of this body 
on both sides of this aisle have been to 
that area and inspected it and know the 
conditions there. I would like very 
briefly to take up, point by point, some 
of the inequities that are bred by this 
order and some of the things that make 
it impossible to bring the relief and the 
feed to that area, that I know the Mem- 
bers of this body and others who in- 
spected the area expected and intended 
to be delivered there. In the first place, 
there is a provision here which in effect 
excludes the use of any of this Govern- 
ment surplus feed in this program to 
people who have steers after September 
30, 1953. That provision was put in this 
order because of the express purpose that 
the program was to provide and preserve 
the foundation herds. That is well and 
good, but it is my idea, my expression 
that this program was instituted for the 
primary purpose of stabilizing the live- 
stock industry in the southwest so that 
we could prevent the glutting of the 
market and the undue marketing of cat- 
tle which were in no condition to be 
marketed, and by the marketing of which 
we were driving down the market and 
in some instances decreasing the returns 
from the cattle to the point where people 
could not even stay in business. 

Another thing, Mr. Speaker, is that the 
steer market in effect sets the cow mar- 
ket. If the cattleman cannot keep his 
steers and feed them, and if he gluts the 
market with them and they are unfin- 
ished, we will have a repetition of the 
conditions we have just seen where there 
were great runs of cattle in the markets 
throughout the country. Iam informed 
today in Kansas City there was a record 
run of unfinished cattle. 

Personally, I think it is this order that 
has destroyed some of the confidence that 
was built up by the representations made 
that there would be an adequate and 
complete feed program. 

Another thing, there are many, many 
people in my part of the country, and I 
know in the other parts of the 6-State 
area, where a relatively small rancher 
has, say, 100 cows and 100 steers, and if 
he cannot keep those steers and carry 
them over and get in under this Govern- 
ment feed program, he has no chance in 
the world to stay in the cattle business 
and no chance in the world ever to re- 
cover economically. 

Perhaps you will say that that is not 
important. All right; maybe so, but I 
think it is. But assuming you say it is 
not important, if he does not stay in the 
business it means that he is going to sell 
his foundation herd along with his steers, 
regardless of what this article says; be- 
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cause, if historically his operation has 
been one that included the saving of his 
calves, the purchase of steers, and he 
cannot get the feed for them, in effect 
you are going to force him out of busi- 
ness and further glut the market and 
do the very thing that we have been 
trying to prevent. 

Probably the most objectionable part 
of this order, at least to my mind, is the 
second phase of it, which, in effect, means 
that those who come under the program 
must, in effect, sign a “pauper’s oath.” 
I think I know the people in my part of 
the country to some degree. I know that 
many of them, no matter how bad their 
need, are not going to sign a “pauper’s 
oath.” That, of course, is not an argu- 
ment either way, except I think it is true 
of the people of that section. But here 
is what it does. It takes an operator 
who may have been not too good in his 
operations and who owes a lot of money 
and, on account of this drought and the 
break in prices, he is at the point where 
he owes more money than he can fore- 
seeably repay; while there is another 
man, his neighbor across the fence from 
him, who has been frugal in his opera- 
tions, who is a good cowman and a good 
businessman, and possibly he may have 
a little equity in a little land or a little 
credit here and there. Now, you put the 
burden on the local committee of saying 
to that man, who has had a good, sound 
operation through the years, “My friend, 
you cannot participate in this particular 
program because you can mortgage your 
farm or your ranch,” or “You have a little 
credit and can borrow money.” 

Then they say to this man over here 
who, in effect, has gone broke through his 
own uneconomic operation, “You come 
in and participate in this program.” 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. IKARD. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. First, I want 
to commend the people of the drought 
area, and the gentleman who is address- 
ing the House, for the fine work he has 
done in bringing this disaster to the at- 
tention of the officials. I regret that the 
officials have done no more than they 
have. 

There is one thing I want to ask the 
gentleman, and that is this. He is fa- 
miliar with the cow business. He has 
been in the cattle business and his father 
was in the cattle business, and he under- 
stands it. There is no protective market 
for the cattleman today, is there? 

Mr. IKARD. No, sir. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. That simply 
means that if you have a glutted market 
your price is going to be depressed. Un- 
der the order that the gentleman has 
just read to the House, if a man has to 
put all of his steers on the market he 
may expect the market to go down; 
may he not? 

Mr. IKARD: That is right. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. He would 
have no incentive whatever to hold the 
foundation herd and to raise more cattle 
to sell for a price less than he can feed 
the cattle for; is that not correct? 

Mr. IKARD. That is right. And, as 
I stated a while ago, the price of steers 
is going to determine largely whether or 
not he keeps his foundation herd. If you 
drive the price of steers down you, in 
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effect, destroy the desire to keep the 
foundation herd, 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. If the gentle- 
man will yield further, the order refers 
to roughage; that is, the feed program 
was intended to supplement the rough- 
age available to these ranchers and cat- 
tlemen. The emergency feed program, 
as I understand it, is confined to Com- 
modity Credit surpluses. The Govern- 
ment owns no hay, because there has 
never been a support price on hay, and 
they have never bought any. 

Mr, IKARD. That is my understand- 


ing. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I think it is 
well for the House to know that in many 
places in that drought area there is no 
roughage and there will not be any 
roughage unless the officials of this Gov- 
ernment acting through the President's 
emergency funds make available some 
hay or other roughage for the cattle. 

Mr. IKARD. The gentleman is abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. IKARD. T yield. 

Mr. MARSHALL. During the last 
year the county committeemen of the 
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took considerable pride in my area in 
shipping hay at a cost which when com- 
pared with established cost was very rea- 
sonable. It seemed to me that the work 
they did in watching the quality of the 
hay they shipped was very praiseworthy. 
Being farmers they were careful of qual- 
ity. That hay moved into drought 
areas. 

Mr. IKARD. The gentleman speaks 
of the hay program of last fall? 

Mr. MARSHALL. While there may 
be some faults with that sort of program 
yet it was a vehicle and provided ma- 
chinery through which hay moved into 
drought areas. The Government is now 
making available some stocks that the 
Commodity Credit owns. It would seem 
to me as a farmer that it would be a lot 
more practical to use some of those 
grain stocks along with some roughage, 
and it would seem to me that it would 
be highly desirable at this time since 
there are areas of the country which are 
blessed with fine hay crops, that some 
of it should go to the Southwest; but it 
is not, because of lack of marketing ma- 
chinery for making the hay available 
through commercial channels, It is a 
hit or miss proposition. Since the Com- 
modity Credit Administration has had 
experience along that line heretofore it 
seems rather strange to me that the 
present administration does not follow 
the pattern used by the previous admin- 
istration in that regard. 

Mr. IKARD. I agree with the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MARSHALL. It would seem de- 
sirable that that be done. One thing 
that we are fortunate in is the ever 
normal granary plan we adopted some 
years ago which gives us supplies avail- 
able, but it would be well to move those 
stocks into areas of need. 

We have had a lot of theoretical talk- 
ing from some of the powers that be at 
the present time to the effect that the 
stocks of grain we have on hand are 
burdensome, that they are upsetting our 
economy. It would seem to me that a 
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lot more might be done more rapidly 
than is being done to bring those stocks 
into a position where stockmen could 
avail themselves of it. While credit cer- 
tainly is a factor in the matter of work- 
ing out some of these things, surely if 
those stocks were moved there would 
be people in the gentleman’s area who 
could avail themselves of them, make 
use of them and stop demoralizing the 
cattle market. 

South St. Paul is far removed from 
Texas, yet our market has dropped as 
much as $3 a hundred in 1 day, and 
has risen as much as $4 a hundred in 
1 day. This certainly proves there is 
some factor that is demoralizing orderly 
marketing. We do not like this and 
feel that some assistance to prevent it 
should be given, 

Mr. IKARD. I think the gentleman 
is exactly right. One of the things that 
seems most difficult for the people to 
understand is that this is an economic 
situation that affects the whole country 
and could very easily snowball into a 
major economic crisis. If you take out 
of the market for consumer goods in this 
country the large portion represented by 
the six States of the great Southwest, 
pe! economy of the whole country will 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. IKARD. I yield. 

Mr. RAYBURN I understand that all 
of the money that has been set aside to 
take care of this situation is $8 million. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. IKARD. That is my understand- 


ing. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I understand there 
is a bill recommended by the President 
for aid somewhere in the neighborhood 
of $150 million. 

Mr. IKARD. That is right. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Everybody in the 
cattle business, especially the small 
breeder, knows that is not going to rem- 
edy the matter, that that is not enough 
to help him out. It may help some a 
little. 

But why they should ask for money 
I do not know, for the Secretary of Agri- 
culture at this moment has $472 million 
in a fund one-quarter of which he can 
use for any disaster; that would be $118 
million. It would appear to me that the 
Secretary of Agriculture with $118 mil- 
lion at his disposal could do a great deal 
to alleviate the effects of this disaster. 
I cannot understand why he comes here 
and asks for additional money and au- 
thority rather than use funds already 
available to him with which he could go 
ahead and take care of this situation. 

Mr. IKARD. I agree with the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. RAYBURN. The Secretary of 
Agriculture, let me repeat, under a law 
passed by the 74th Congress setting 
aside 30 percent of all import duties on 
agriculture has a fund. That fund nor- 
mally is $300 million. When it is bigger 
than that it has to go back into the 
Treasury the next 1st of January. That 
fund is now $300 million. This year 
$172 million has been added to it, making 
$472 million at the disposal of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. Twenty-five per- 
cent of it, or $118 million, can be devoted 
to one thing. If there is one thing on 
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earth that it should be devoted to at this 
time it is to try to alleviate the cattle in- 
dustry and keep these people in the cat- 
tle business because they must stay in the 
cattle business if we are going to feed 
the people of this country. 

Mr. IKARD. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. IKARD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. When the gentleman 
from Iowa voted for disaster relief for 
Texas farmers there was no thought on 
his part that a Texas farmer would have 
to take a pauper’s oath or anything ap- 
proaching a pauper’s oath. I am sure 
that was not the intention of the House 
of Representatives in passing that legis- 
lation. If anything resembling a pau- 
per’s oath is being required of the farm- 
ers of Texas, it is a disgraceful thing and 
in contravention of the will of the House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. IKARD. I agree. I do not think 
it was the intent of the Congress to do 
any such thing. I know of several gen- 
tlemen, including the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. Harrison], who have vis- 
ited the situation down there and they 
have a very fine understanding of it. 

Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. IKARD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. I want 
to concur in what the gentleman has 
said. Iam one who is sympathetic to the 
situation down there because of having 
visited the gentleman’s part of the coun- 
try. I realize there are problems con- 
fronting the group making the rules. 
For instance, I have received two letters 
from people in my own area who are cat- 
tle feeders wondering whether or not this 
money is going to be made available to 
cattle feeders. Of course, I answered in 
the negative, that the money was not. 
However, I would like to ask a question 
which the gentleman may know from his 
study of the rules, and I desire to ac- 
quaint myself with them, too. How old 
does a calf have to be before he has to 
go to market? 

Mr. IKARD. It has to be a nursing 
calf or such heifers as may be kept to 
replace overaged and other undesirable 
cattle for replacement. 

Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. I pre- 
sume there is a feeling on the part of 
the people who have made the rules that 
they do not want to put these people 
down there in the cattle feeding business 
in competition with people who are pay- 
ing out $1.50 a bushel for this corn when 
they are getting it at half price. 

Mr. IKARD. That is right, and that 
is not our intention. We are trying to 
maintain what has historically been our 
function in the production of beef; that 
is, a place where the steers are raised 
and kept until they are 2- or 3-year-olds, 
then send them to the Midwest, to your 
area, where they are finished on corn. 

The thing I was trying to point out was 
not that we are wanting to get into com- 
petition or into the commercial feeding 
business. The thing we want to do and 
the thing that has to be done if the 
cattle industry in the Southwest is to be 
maintained with any degree of strength 
is that those people may be able to keep 
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up their historic position of being able 
to retain their steer cattle and keep 
them on the grass down there, and par- 
ticularly now to be able to carry them 
over until next year when we are hopeful 
that the market will be such that your 
people can justifiably come in, buy them, 
take them to Nebraska, Iowa, and those 
places, where they can feed the cattle 
this $1.50 corn and make some money. 

Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska. I am 
sure everyone who has familiarized 
themselves with your situation down 
there is sympathetic. I agree with my 
colleague from Iowa that there was not 
any intention on the part of this group 
to make them sign a pauper’s oath. It 
is a mistake. We want to help rather 
than hinder in that particular area. 

Mr.IKARD. There is one other thing. 
This order was obviously drawn with 
the fear that some of the big ranchers 
and the big operators would be helped, 
and in doing so, the effect of the order 
is going to be to work even a greater 
hardship on the small people whom they 
are trying to save. The big cattle men 
who are economically strong enough to 
weather this thing are in the cattle busi- 
ness because they want to make money 
just like everybody else who is in busi- 
ness, and if it becomes apparent to them 
that the market condition is such that 
they cannot make money and they can- 
not come in on this feed program, they 
will immediately liquidate their herds, 
and when they do, that will bring the 
market down and down and down, and 
this thing will get worse daily. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. IKARD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. A rancher called me 
last night and he said, “You know I have 
the financial resources to buy feed and 
pay $76 a ton for cottonseed cake” but 
he said, “It is not economically sound 
for me to pay high prices for feed to feed 
cattle that are almost worthless, rela- 
tively speaking, on the market.” And 
he said, “If this thing does not clear up 
in a few days I will sell scores of head 
of cattle because it is to my financial in- 
terest.” So, you cannot blame a man 
for looking out for himself. This pro- 
gram must apply to the great bulk of 
people in the Southwest, and you cannot 
have a two-price system and make it 
work. The object of the program should 
be to prevent the glut of the cattle 
market. 

Mr. IKARD. You cannot have a pro- 
gram that will effectively do the job that 
will cut the industry half in two and say 
to one half “you can come into the pro- 
gram” and to the other half say “You 
cannot.” This program under this order, 
in my opinion—and I have been close to 
the cattle business for a long time—sim- 
ply cannot, will not, and cannot possibly 
work in any way except to create a situ- 
ation that we are trying to avoid, and 
3 worse conditions than already 
exist. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. The gentleman is fa- 


miliar with the fact, I am sure, that 
some of these larger ranchers who are 
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denied the opportunity to buy this feed, 
if they are going to use it on their ranch 
in the United States and keep the cattle 
from coming on the market, can go right 
to the same Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion and buy the same feed and ship it 
abroad if they have a ranch in Cuba or in 
Mexico; they can feed it over there at a 
reduced rate. But, of course, when they 
feed it in Mexico and there is no cattle 
crossing the river, they are not relieving 
the American market in the least from 
anything coming on in. 

Mr. IKARD. Ironically enough, that 
is very true. 

Another thing, Mr. Speaker, this mat- 
ter of drought relief and feed programs, 
as the gentleman from Minnesota, Mr. 
Marshall, pointed out a while ago, is not 
a new thing to the Government. I think 
all of you here are generally familiar 
with the so-called hay program of last 
year. Incontrast to the regulations that 
we have now, I ask your indulgence to 
let me read to you the regulations under 
that program. They were these: 

Determining eligibility of producers to re- 
ceive hay and the quantity. This will be 
based upon current needs to avoid liquida- 
tion of basic beef cattle, dairy cattle, and 
basic sheep flocks. 


Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr, IKARD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. LYLE. I think the gentleman has 
made a great contribution to this im- 
portant situation that has arisen be- 
cause of the regulations that have been 
written down in the Department of Agri- 
culture. If this program is to work it 
has to be based on the need of the starv- 
ing cattle and not on the financial condi- 
tion of the man whom the poor old cow 
belongs to. And, it is a ridiculous thing 
to say that a cow belonging to a man 
who is financially able may have feed 
and the cow across the fence cannot have 
any because the owner happens to have 
a few dollars. The whole purpose of this 
Congress was that this feed should go 
to the cows and not the people involved. 

Mr. IKARD. And it is also a ridicu- 
lous discrimination on account of sex. 

Mr. LYLE. Well, yes; I think so. 
This is particularly so in view of the 
fact that if we are to be helpful at all 
in this situation they must be main- 
tained in the status quo. Unfit animals 
on the market can benefit no one in the 
world except some shyster handling 
them. They cannot benefit people. 
People cannot eat a cow without any- 
thing on her ribs. The only thing they 
can do is to benefit some unconscionable 
dealer in that product. We have to have 
some way to impress upon the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that this feed pro- 
gram goes to the cattle and not to per- 
sonalities. 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. IKARD. I yield. 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. I want 
to compliment the distinguished gentle- 
man. I think he is ably representing his 
people. I want him to know that the 
people of my State are very, very sympa- 
thetic to this great disaster in the South- 
west. I know that during the war it was 
beef from that section of the country 
that helped us win the war, and an emer- 
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gency might come again. We in my area 
of the country had hoped the Congress 
would pass a more feasible plan that 
could be of more help to the gentleman’s 
people. I think it is almost disgraceful 
that the situation is what it is, with the 
gentleman’s people needing help and 
the cows needing to be fed, yet nothing 
can be made immediately available in 
this day and time in our land of plenty. 

Mr. IKARD. I thank the gentleman 
very much. 

One more thing and I am through. 
If this order is to bring any relief to the 
great Southwest area and to the people 
there, and the cattle and farming indus- 
try in effecting this problem that is so 
closely associated with the general wel- 
fare and interest of the whole American 
people in that we cannot stay on a high 
level economically in this country when 
one portion of our country is sagging 
badly through an unprecedented drought 
and conditions beyohd anyone’s control, 
if something is not done, if these regula- 
tions are not changed or revised or re- 
written, then we might just as well, in 
my opinion, forget about this program’s 
making any real contribution to the solu- 
tion of that great problem there. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. IKARD, I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. I think it might be 
worth while to review the history of what 
happened. The Secretary of Agriculture 
went to Lubbock and saw this ground. 
He was properly impressed with the need 
of the people. He said: 

We are going to bring the resources of the 
people to give assistance in correcting this 
situation as far as possible. 


A week later the President of the 
United States went to Amarillo. He like- 
wise was filled with compassion at the 
situation and assured the people he was 
going to do everything possible. I know 
they made those promises in good faith, 
and the people accepted them in good 
faith. The market reacted. It went 
way up, or relatively so. I mean the 
percentage increase was good. It went 
along until Thursday morning of last 
week these regulations to which the gen- 
tleman refers were first made public. Of 
course, some of us had known about these 
regulations for some days and had been 
protesting. The gentleman from Texas 
and others had been protesting them. 
But the day they were made public the 
market dropped, and since that time, al- 
though there have been some showers 
that have taken place over the area that 
normally would have caused the market 
to have possibly reacted favorably, at 
least somewhat favorably, the market 
has continued to go down, and today has 
been the worst day for some days. 

It seems to me it is quite clear that 
the public has come to a realization that 
the measures that were promised, all of 
which were good and about which I have 
no complaint, and all of which were well 
intended, do not go far enough; that 
there is no way whereby they can go far 
enough under the present regulations; 
and that since they are obviously going 
to be ineffective, then of course every- 
body is going back to trying to sell their 
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cattle, and there is nobody there to buy 
them. 

Mr. IKARD. That is right. 

Mr. POAGE. We are going to have 
to go a great deal further before we give 
any relief, are we not? 

Mr. IKARD. Absolutely. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, will the 


“gentleman yield? 


Mr. IKARD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr.RAYBURN. Further than that, if 
you had a general rain all over this 
drought area, you could not grow a pas- 
ture overnight. 

Mr. IKARD. No. 

Mr. RAYBURN. We would have to 
have this relief in the months to come. 

Mr. IKARD. It would take 2 or 3 
years, even assuming you have good 
rains for it to come back to anything like 
normal conditions. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. IKARD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. Is it fair to say that 
the gentleman is in no way seeking to 
snipe at the Secretary of Agriculture 
and those who work with him? I think 
the only object of this discussion is to 
try to bring out in the open the fallacy 
of this program, with the hope that our 
well-intentioned Secretary of Agricul- 
ture may take proper steps to bring this 
thing into balance and make the pro- 
gram succeed. 

Mr. IKARD. My only purpose here to- 
day, and I thank the gentleman for his 
statement, is to point up the absolute 
unworkable conditions of this order and 
the things that make it so impracticable. 
It just cannot work. I am not here in a 
critical vein, but I am trying to call to 
the attention of the House what has been 
done and how little relief can come from 
this order. I only hope and pray that 
something will be done to change it so 
that it will be more practical and more 
workable. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. IKARD. I yield. 

Mr. MARSHALL. I would like to call 
the attention of the House to the fact 
that every law we have had heretofore 
making it possible to take care of simi- 
lar situations is still on the statute books. 
The Congress of the United States has 
not changed one single, solitary law in 
that regard. In addition to that, we 
have placed on the statute books a law 
setting up a disaster-loan fund which 
will soon be available. Our committee 
has had hearings on that. But that does 
not in any way interfere with any of the 
previous laws that have been passed so 
that the executive department of this 
Government has available all of the ma- 
chinery that has heretofore been avail- 
able to meet disasters of this kind. I do 
want to say to the gentleman from Texas 
that I, having had the unfortunate ex- 
perience of going through a tragic 
drought in 1934, 1935, and 1936 have a 
great sympathy for the suffering that 
his people are going through. It is my 
recollection in those years when we were 
faced with that tragic drought situation 
and when food was being moved in that 
a formula was set up at that time which 
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provided that feed could be distributed 
on the basis of animals. Certainly a 
steer gets just as hungry as a cow. As 
far as that is concerned, our country has 
been fortunate in having the assistance 
that the Government extended at that 
time which enabled these people to re- 
cover their economic stability at a later 
date. It is well enough and easy enough 
to say, “Here is a good American citizen 
of ours from the State of Texas, but he 
had better get out of the ranching busi- 
ness.” That citizen has to make a living 
some way, and when he has put his life 
savings into that business and sees it 
swept away by something over which he 
has no control, knowing full well that 
the economic history of that part of the 
country is such that if he were able to 
carry on for a reasonable length of time, 
the economic condition would change so 
that he would have an opportunity to 
make his living, it is a sad state of affairs 
when he cannot be helped by his Gov- 
ernment. It is certainly tragic that we 
are so slow about setting up in that area 
some program which will give these folks 
some hope when they need it so desper- 
ately bad as they do. 

Mr. IKARD. I thank the gentleman 
very much. 


COTTON PRODUCTION 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. HAGEN] is recognized for 
15 minutes. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to say to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Ixarp]) that we in Cali- 
fornia have a problem of relief, in a 
sense, and a complaint. 

Mr. Speaker, I regret the fact that ne- 
cessity dictates the remarks I am about 
to make. It is not my desire to indulge 
in captious criticism of any official or 
agency of Government willy-nilly; how- 
ever I would be remiss in my duty as a 
Member of this body if I failed to level 
justified criticism of an official or agency 
of Government engaged in conduct 
which was misleading or patently harm- 
ful to my constituency. I must remorse- 
fully report that such an occasion or sit- 
uation has come to pass. 

Information accumulated early this 
year with respect to the supply of cotton, 
the probable 1953 production of cotton 
and the demand for cotton in being and 
to be produced indicated that production 
quotas with respect to cotton would be 
imposed by the Secretary of Agriculture 
in 1954 with the consent of cotton 
growers. 

This necessity moved cotton leaders in 
California, Arizona, Nevada, New Mex- 
ico, and west Texas to hold conferences 
with respect to the existing law govern- 
ing allocation of acreage among the 
various cotton-producing States. The 
existing law provides that State acreages 
shall be allocated on a 5-year average 
of production which does not include the 
current year’s plantings. 

It was determined by these conferees, 
who are completely expert, knowledge- 
able and informed about the production 
and marketing of cotton, that the 5-year 
formula was unfair and unjust in that 
it overweighted dead plantings in parts 
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of the South and failed to recognize 
current production in the West and 
Southwestern States I have mentioned, 
a production entered upon at Govern- 
ment urging to meet the necessities of 
cold and hot war and a production which 
was in toto more efficient and produc- 
tive of a greater contribution to our 
economy than production in most south- 
ern States. 

These conferees did not engage in idle 
conversation. They determined upon a 
program of action to correct an impend- 
ing injustice. They agreed upon recom- 
mendations for change in the quota law 
and submitted these recommendations 
to their respective legislators. 

These carefully considered recommen- 
dations were set forth in H. R. 5669, a 
bill I introduced, and in bills offered by 
other representatives. On June 30, 1953, 
John H. Davis, the appointee of the new 
Secretary of Agriculture as the Director 
of Commodity Marketing and Adjust- 
ment and President of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, testified with respect 
to the proposals contained in H. R. 5669 
and other identical resolutions. 

Without exception he objected to the 
three proposals contained therein. I 
will discuss the proposals and his objec- 
tions seriatim. 

The western and southwestern cotton 
industry recommended a 3-year quota 
base including 1953 crop history. Mr. 
Davis stated, “we believe it would be 
unwise to change the law so as to require 
data for the current year to be included 
in the base period for establishing State 
and county allotments.” He objected to 
a 3-year average by stating, A 3-year 
average may show variations that, in 
part, reflect only temporary and even 
abnormal rather than long-time trends.” 
At the same time he gave lipservice 
sympathy to western and southwestern 
producers by stating that an equitable 
apportionment among States means rec- 
ognition of the interests of areas into 
which cotton production has shifted as 
well as the older sections from which 
cotton growing has moved. Simultane- 
ously he questioned the value of a 5-year 
base. But he had no substitute offer to 
our offer of a 3-year base. Then, oddly 
enough, he recommended a 3-year base 
including the current year for applying 
the State quota to the farm. 

Mr. Davis objected to our second pro- 
posal, that of combining counties into 
districts. 

Mr. Davis objected to our third pro- 
posal, that of providing for a maximum 
reduction of 25 percent in the acreage of 
any single State as determined by pro- 
duction in the year 1952. This blackball 
was delivered in the face of a statement 
that the existing law requires too drastic 
a change from year to year and imposes 
undue hardships on many cotton 
growers. 

In the face of these expressions of be- 
lief and opinion from a qualified and au- 
thorized spokesman for the Department 
of Agriculture, we of the West and 
Southwest are asked to believe that such 
spokesman did not oppose our proposals. 

According to reports contained in 
newspapers published in the great Cen- 
tral Valley of California, Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Benson declared that 
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Mr. Davis did not take a position one 
way or another on our proposals. We are 
terribly frightened by such a euphemism 
or evasion. If the statements made by 
Mr. Davis were not opposition, we want 
no more of such cooperation or kindness. 
I say that any reasonable person would 
conclude that the Department of Agri- 
culture opposed the recommendations of 
the western and southwestern cotton in- 
dustry. 

I say that this effort to dissemble, to 
cloak facts with sweet descriptions, is at 
least ill advised if not morally reprehen- 
sible; however, there are graver aspects 
of the situation. 

I would assume that the great Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in recognition of its 
duty and its judgment of the inequity of 
a law within its jurisdiction, would make 
recommendations to correct such in- 
equity. Its activity should not be con- 
fined to mere criticism of proposals sub- 
mitted by those who will feel the weight 
of such inequity. To date the Depart- 
ment has not come forward with any 
proposals designed to correct the basic 
inequity of the cotton-quota law. I 
charge this to be a serious dereliction of 
duty which will be aggravated by a con- 
tinued failure. 

It is becoming apparent that cliches, 
platitudes, and expression of fears of 
an imagined socialization of agriculture 
are not going to solve the problems of 
farmers nor are they going to satisfy 
the farmers. In point of fact such evi- 
dences of indecision have the positive 
effect of depressing farm prices which 
depend in large measure on psychologi- 
eal factors and calculations of future 


programs, 

Such indecision on the part of one 
Congressman would be inconsequential 
because a Congressman has a limited 
area of influence. Such indecision on 
the part of the Department charged with 
the duty of giving direction to agricul- 
tural programs is absolutely fatal. 
Many, if not a majority, of the Members 
of Congress take their direction from the 
Secretary of Agriculture not in subservi- 
ence but on an assumption of greater 
and more current knowledge. 

We, in the West and Southwest, are 
begging for that direction at this mo- 
ment with respect to our cotton prob- 
lems. We do not want dictation. We 
do not want fence straddling. We do 
not want political decisions. We want 
considered recommendations based on 
accumulated knowledge. 


FOOD FOR EAST GERMANY 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I realize that the hour is very 
late, but the recent sudden offer of food 
for East Germany by the Soviet comes 
as a great surprise to many of us here 
in the United States. Only a few days 
ago Mr. Molotov was denouncing the 
American offer of food, claiming that no 
food shortage existed. Could it be that 
the Communist leaders felt the wrath 
of the East Germans when they learned 
that their rulers were playing politics 
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with hunger? Even the puppet leaders 
of East Germany were forced to admit 
in their party newspaper, that they had 
been forced to call on Moscow several 
times for help with food shortages. Yet, 
these are the same leaders who continue 
to refuse the American offer of food for 
their hungry people. They have gone 
so far as to threaten fines and stiff prison 
sentences for any East German caught 
with any food from the West. Yet, every 
day thousands of East Germans are pour- 
ing across the borders to special food 
stalls set up especially for- them—de- 
spite these Communist threats. 

I am happy that President Eisenhower 
has again renewed our offer of food in a 
message to Chancellor Adenauer of West 
Germany. I sincerely hope, as do all 
Americans, that this food will find its 
way into hunger-ridden homes of East 
Berlin. 


STILL FURTHER MESSAGE FROM 
THE SENATE 


A still further message from the Sen- 
ate by Mr. Ast, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 5376) entitled “An 
act making appropriations for civil func- 
tions administered by the Department of 
the Army for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1954, and for other purposes.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
RecorD, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. ALLEN of California and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Mack of Washington in two in- 
stances, in each to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. CEDERBERG and to include a news 
article. 

Mr. REED of New York (at the request 
of Mr. Suvpson of Pennsylvania) in two 
instances and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Jonas of North Carolina. 

Mr. DacvE and to include a newspaper 
article. 

Mr. Hosmer in three instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. FARRINGTON and to include a 
speech by the Governor of Hawaii. 

Mr. Hacen of California and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. HELLER (at the request of Mr. 
HoLTZMAN) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Byrp in two instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Jones of Alabama and to include 
an editorial. 

Mr. MouLterR in five instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. BoLLING and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. OAKMAN and to include a state- 
ment, notwithstanding the fact that it 
exceeds 2 pages of the Rrecorp and is 
„ by the Public Printer to cost 

Mr. ANGELL and to include a news- 
paper article. 
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Mr. CAMPBELL and to include a treatise 
offered by the Greater Tampa Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Mr. Lantarr and to include a letter. 

Mr. Kersten of Wisconsin and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Davis of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Keatrne in three instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. SHAFER in two instances. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. 

Mr. Urr and to include a copyrighted 
interview with Senator WILLIAM F, 
KNOWLAND which appeared in the July 
24, 1953 issue of the U. S. News & World 
Report, notwithstanding the fact that it 
exceeds 2 pages of the Recorp and is 
on by the Public Printer to cost 

273. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. 

Mr. Howett in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Sreminsxr (at the request of Mr. 
HowELL) in five instances and to include 
extraneous matter. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 1991. An act relating to certain con- 
struction-cost adjustments in connection 
with the Greenfields division of the Sun 
River irrigation project, Montana; and 

H. R. 5690. An act making appropriations 
for additional independent executive bu- 
reaus, boards, commissions, corporations, 


agencies, and offices, for the fiscai year end- 


ing June 30, 1954, and for other purposes, 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of 
the following titles: 


S. 122. An act directing the conveyance of 
certain property to the city of Rupert, Idaho; 

S. 498. An act to authorize an agreement 
between the United States and Mexico for 
the joint operation and maintenance by the 
International Boundary and Water Commis- 
sion, United States and Mexico, of the No- 
gales sanitation project, and for other pur- 
poses; 

S. 630. An act to authorize the conveyance 
for public-school purposes of certain Federal 
land in Gettysburg National Military Park, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 967. An act to extend the duration of the 
Hospital Survey and Construction Act (title 
VI of the Public Health Service Act); 

S. 1433. An act to extend the benefits of 
certain provisions of the Reclamation Project 
Act of 1939 to the Arch Hurley Conservancy 
District, Tucumcari reclamation project, New 
Mexico; and 

S. 1981. An act to continue in effect certain 
provisions of section 6 of the act of February 
4, 1887, as amended, relating to military traf- 
fic in time of war or threatened war, for the 
duration of the national emergency pro- 
claimed December 16, 1950, and 6 months 
thereafter, or until such earlier date as may 
be established by concurrent resolution of 
Congress. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock and 29 minutes p. m.) the 
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House adjourned until tomorrow, July 22, 
1953, at 12 o’clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 347. Resolution 
for consideration of H. R. 5894, a bill to 
amend the Trade Agreements Extension Act 
of 1951 and certain other provisions of law 
to provide adequate protection for American 
workers, miners, farmers, and producers; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 890). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HOPE: Committee on Agriculture 
H. R. 107. A bill to provide for the transfer 
of the site of the original Fort Buford, 
N. Dak., to the State of North Dakota; with 
amendment (Rept. No, 891). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. MILLER of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 1825. A bill to prescribe 
policy and procedure in connection with 
construction contracts made by executive 
agencies, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 892). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. WOLCOTT: Committee on Banking 
and Currency. Senate Joint Resolution 97. 
Joint resolution to amend the International 
Wheat Agreement Act of 1949; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 893). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. REED of New York: Committee on 
Ways and Means. H. R. 6426, a bill to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code to extend the 
time during which certain provisfons relat- 
ing to income and estate taxes shall apply, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 894). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mrs. ST. GEORGE: 

H. R. 6425. A bill to establish a postal rate- 
making procedure in the Post Office Depart- 
ment; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. REED of New York: 

H. R. 6426. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to extend the time during 
which certain provisions relating to income 
and estate taxes shall apply, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. CARLYLE: 

H. R. 6427. A bill for the relief of the State 
of North Carolina; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 6428. A bill to require the establish- 
ment of congressional districts composed of 
contiguous and compact territories in the 
election of Representatives, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DAWSON of Utah: 

H. R. 6429. A bill to repeal the manufac- 
turers’ excise tax on repaired, reconditioned 
and rebuilt automotive parts and accesso- 
ries; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HELLER: 

H. R. 6430. A bill to assist in providing 
old-age security; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. HINSHAW: 

H. R. 6431. A bill to amend the Communi- 

cations Act of 1934 with respect to its appli- 
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cation in the case of subscription radio and 
television; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. LANTAFF: 

H. R. 6432. A bill to amend section 203 
(j) of the Federal Property and Administra- 
tive Services Act of 1949, as amended, to 
permit the disposal of surplus property to 
State health departments and to county 
mosquito control districts; to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: 

H. R. 6433. A bill to establish a United 
States Air Force Academy at Henderson 
Field, Tampa, Fla.; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. HALE: 

H. R. 6434. A bill to amend sections 401 
and 701 of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act so as to simplify the procedures 
governing the establishment of food stand- 
ards; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. KING of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 6435. A bill to amend the Commod- 
ity Exchange Act; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota: 

H. R. 6436. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 6437. A bill to provide for the amend- 
ment of the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts 
Act (49 Stat. 2036), as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANGELL: 

H. R. 6438. A bill to provide that the 
United States shall aid the States in wild- 
life-restoration projects and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: 

H. R. 6439. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to a compact executed by the rep- 
resentatives of the States of Louisiana and 
Texas and relating to the waters of the 
Sabine River; to the Committee om Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. McCORMACK: 

H. R. 6440. A bill to amend section 345 of 
the Revenue Act of 1951; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WEICHEL (by request): 

H. R. 6441. A bill to amend certain pro- 
visions of title XI of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, as amended, to facilitate private 
financing of new ship construction, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. MORANO: 

H. Con. Res. 166. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring universal disarmament; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr, PATTERSON: 

H. Con. Res. 167. Concurrent resolution es- 
tablishing a Joint Committee on Central 
Intelligence; to the Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 

By Mr. LOVRE: Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of South Dakota applying for a con- 
vention to propose an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States to provide 
an additional independent mode of proposing 
amendments to the Constitution by the sov- 
ereign States their inherent power to amend 
the Constitution; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANTAFF: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Florida, transmitting 
Senate Memorial No. 1075; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Florida, transmitting Senate Con- 
current Resolution No. 240; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII. private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HRUSKA: 

H. R. 6442. A bill for the relief of Tamiko 

Fujiwara; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. JAVITS: 

H.R. 6443. A bill for the relief of Bertalan 

Steiner; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. JAVITS (by request): 


H. R. 6444. A bill for the relief of Wilhelm” 


Millet; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KEOGH (by request): 

H. R. 6445. A bill for the relief of Gabriele 
Pontillo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6446. A bill for the relief of Antonino 
Governante; to the Committee on the Judi- 
0 X 

By Mr. KLEIN: 
H.R. 6447. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Doncovio; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H. R. 6448. A bill for the relief of Tony 

Bacalja; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. McDONOUGH: 

H. R. 6449. A bill for the relief of Num- 
erlano Lagmay; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORANO: 

H. R. 6450. A bill for the relief of Lun Lee 
Yuan and Rosaline Sung Yuan; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STRINGFELLOW: 

H.R. 6451. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance to Robert Ward Morgan and others 
of certain real property in Box Elder County, 
Utah; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

H. R. 6452. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Josette L. St. Marie; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, JuLy 22, 1953 
(Legislative day of Monday, July 6, 1953) 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m., on 
the expiration of the recess. 

Dr. Seth R. Brooks, Universalist Na- 
tional Memorial Church, Washington, 
D. C., offered the following prayer: 


Our Father, who art in heaven, Thou 
hast been the help of Thy people in ages 
past; Thou art the hope of men for times 
to come. We are thankful that we are 
surrounded by a cloud of witnesses who 
in their time gave witness to things eter- 
nal. We are thankful we can believe that 
in time to come there will be those who 
will continue to stand for Thine eternal 
way among nations and men. 

Help us to understand our blessings, 
our responsibilities, our duties, and our 
problems in the present. As we come be- 
fore Thee may we always give thanks for 
Thy manifold blessings and that in Thy 
wisdom Thou hast withheld from us 
things for which we have often prayed. 
May we know that Thy ways are higher 
than our ways and that Thy thoughts 
neither begin nor end in our understand- 
ing. May we confess unto Thee our cor- 
porate and individual sins and find Thy 
mercy and pardon. Give unto us vision 
that we perish not. 

Cleanse us of all lust for power and all 
desire to coerce others to our will and 
way. Teach us the power of persuasion 
that we may strive to establish those 
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things that are ever good for any nation 
and for any man, 

In our love of freedom help us to keep 
cool heads that we may think through 
and know what freedom really is. We 
would accept the responsibilities of free- 
men; we would know that freedom rests 
upon faith in and the practice of the 
moral laws. 

Defend our liberties, preserve our 
unity. Endue with the spirit of wisdom, 
prudence, and fortitude the President of 
the United States and all those to whom 
is entrusted the authority of Govern- 
ment, to the end that there may be jus- 
tice and peace at home, and obedience to 
law among the nations of the earth. 

Thine is the kingdom, the power, and 
the glory forever. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. KNowLanp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
July 21, 1953, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
passed the following bills, in which it 


requested the concurrence of the Senate: - 


H. R. 684. An act for the relief of Kim 
Jung Soo; 

H. R. 723. An act for the relief of Mrs. Fu- 
miko Sawai Skovran; 

H. R. 728. An act for the relief of Helga G. 
Jordan and her son; 

H. R. 752. An act for the relief of Fran- 
coise Bresnahan; 

H. R. 806. An act for the relief of Sullivan 
Construction Co.; 

H. R. 824. An act for the relief of Demetri- 
ous Konstantno Papanicolaou; 

H. R. 907. An act for the relief of Wolody- 
myr Hirniak; 

H. R.917. An act for the relief of Luigi 
Lotito; 

H. R. 953. An act for the relief of Jekabs 
Lenbergs; 

H. R. 965. An act for the relief of Michael 
Demcheshen; 

H. R. 1130. An act for the relief of Golda I. 
Stegner; 

H. R. 1839. An act for the relief of Dr. Soon 
Tai Ryang; 

H. R. 1689. An act for the relief of the 
Frank M. Hill Machine Co., Inc.; 

H. R. 1795. An act for the relief of Helena 
Shostenko; 

H. R. 2029. An act for the relief of Rose 
Maria Gradelone Calicchio; 

H. R. 2035. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Michaline Borzecka; 

H. R. 2603. An act for the relief of Carmela 
Daino Davenia; 

H. R. 2774. An act for the relief of Endre 
Szende, Zusuzanna Szende, Katalin Szende 
(a minor), and Maria Szende (a minor); 

H. R. 2785. An act for the relief of Wera 
Fazio, a minor; 

H. R.2801. An act for the relief of David 
Zorub; 

H. R. 3006. An act for the relief of Ruth 
Irene Ledermann; 

H. R. 3046. z an e 
Urban Maloney; 
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H. R.3268. An act for the relief of Hiroki 
Hollopeter; 

H. R. 3396. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Hamdi Akar; 

H. R. 3749. An act for the relief of Wolde- 
mar Jaskowsky; 

H. R. 4056. An act for the relief of Man- 
fred Singer; 

H. R. 4328. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Edith D. Williamson; 

H. R. 5486, An act for the relief of Irene 
Andrews; and 

H. R. 5950. An act for the relief of Gattas 
E. Maloof. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


On request of Mr. CLEMENTS, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. KENNEDY and 
Mr. Murray were excused from attend- 
ance on the session of the Senate today 
for the purpose of attending the funeral 
of the late former Secretary of Labor 
Maurice J. Tobin. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. KNowLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry was authorized 
to meet today during the session of the 
Senate. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Banking and Currency may meet at 
10 o'clock this morning. 

Mr. MORSE. I object. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that immediately 
following the quorum call there may be 
the customary morning hour for the pur- 
pose of allowing Senators to introduce 
bills and joint resolutions, to make in- 
sertions in the RrEcorp, and to transact 
other routine business, with the usual 
limitation on speeches of 2 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. . 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

ps Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded and 
that further proceedings under the call 
be dispensed with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered, 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. KNOWLAND. I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business for the purpose of 
considering nominations on the Execu- 
tive Calendar under the heading of “New 
Reports.” 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business, 
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EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no reports of committees, the clerk will 
state the nominations on the Executive 
Calendar under the heading “New Re- 
ports.” 


THE ARMY 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the 
nomination of Lt. Col. George Edward 
Levings and 698 other officers for ap- 
pointment, by transfer, or for promo- 
tion in the Regular Army of the United 
States. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I ask that these 
nominations be confirmed en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Army nominations referred 
to are confirmed en bloc. 


REGULAR AIR FORCE 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the 
nomination of Ellis Harold Wilson and 
268 other officers for promotion in the 
Regular Air Force. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I ask that the 
nominations in the Air Force be con- 
firmed en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


THE NAVY 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the 
nominations of Florence M. Smith and 
two other women officers of the Navy 
for permanent appointment in the Navy. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I ask that these 
nominations be confirmed en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The Chief Clerk proceed to read the 
nomination of Winfield F. Hock, Jr., and 
13 other persons for appointment in the 
Navy or in the Marine Corps. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I ask that these 
nominations be confirmed en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN 
SERVICE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Joseph Simonson to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to Ethiopia, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Jesse D. Locker to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to Liberia. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 
The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of William A. Dickinson to be collector 
of customs for customs collection district 
No. 14, with headquarters at Norfolk, Va. 


jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of James Hopkins Smith, Jr., to be As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy for Air. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


THE ARMY—TEMPORARY APPOINT- 
MENT 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Col. Eugene Mead Caffey, Judge Ad- 
vocate General’s Corps, United States 
Army, for temporary appointment as 
brigadier general in the Army of the 
United States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Gen. Lauris Norstad to be air deputy 
to the Supreme Allied Commander, 
Europe. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Maj. Gen. William Henry Tunner to 
be commander in chief, United States 
Air Forces in Europe. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Maj. Gen. Donald Leander Putt to 
be commander, Air Research and De- 
velopment Command. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


THE MARINE CORPS 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Maj. Gen. Oliver P. Smith, United 
States Marine Corps, to have the grade, 
rank, pay, and allowances of lieutenant 
general while serving as commanding 
general, Fleet Marine Force, Atlantic. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Maj. Gen. John T. Selden to be major 
general, United States Marine Corps. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection the nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Brig. Gen. Lewis B. Puller to be 
brigadier general, United States Marine 
Corps. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I ask that the 
President be immediately notified of all 
nominations confirmed this day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. KNOWLAND. I move that the 
Senate resume the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Under the prior 
unanimous-consent agreement, is there 
now to be a morning hour? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
is correct. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


AMENDMENT OF SECTIONS 4417 AND 4418 oF 
REVISED STATUTES RELATING TO INSPECTION 
or HULLS AND BOILERS oF CARGO VESSELS 
A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 

Treasury, transmitting a draft of proposed 

legislation to amend sections 4417 and 4418 

of the Revised Statutes to authorize bien- 

nial inspection of the hulls and boilers of 
cargo vessels, and for other purposes (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 

Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


REPORT on Tort CLAIMS PAID BY AGRICULTURE 
DEPARTMENT 

A letter from the Acting Secretary, De- 

partment of Agriculture, transmitting, pur- 

suant to law, a report on tort claims paid by 

that Department for the period July 1, 1952, 

to June 30, 1953 (with an accompanying 

report); to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

REPORT ON NuMBER OF PROFESSORS AND IN- 
STRUCTORS AND THEIR COMPENSATION, AT 
UNITED STATES NAVAL POSTGRADUATE SCHOOL 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 

the Navy for Air, reporting, pursuant to 

law, on the number of professors and in- 
structors and their compensation, at the 

United States Naval Postgraduate School, 

during the fiscal year 1953; to the Commit- 

tee on Armed Services. 

Report ON NUMBER OF OFFICERS DETAILED 
TO PERMANENT DUTY IN EXECUTIVE ELEMENT 
OF THE AIR FORCE AT THE SEAT or Gov- 
ERNMENT 
A letter from tħe Director, Legislation and 

Liaison, Department of the Air Force, report- 

ing, pursuant to law, that at the end of the 

fourth quarter of fiscal year 1953 there was 
an aggregate of 2,582 officers assigned or de- 
tailed to permanent duty in tha executive 
element of the Air Force at the seat of goy- 
ernment; to the Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices. 

DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents on the files of sev- 
eral departments and agencies of the Goy- 
ernment which are not needed in the con- 
duct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with ac- 
companying papers); to a Joint Select Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Papers in the 
Executive Departments. 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. 
CARLSON and Mr. JOHNSTON of South 
Carolina members of the committee on 
the part of the Senate. 


APPOINTMENT OF JAMES ALGER 
FEE TO CIRCUIT COURT OF AP- 
PEALS, NINTH CIRCUIT—RESOLU- 
TION OF UNION COUNTY (OREG.) 
BAR ASSOCIATION 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I present 

for appropriate reference, and ask unan- 

imous consent to have printed in the 

Recorp, a resolution adopted by the 

Union County (Oreg.) Bar Association, 
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favoring the appointment of James Al- 
ger Fee to the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Ninth Circuit of the United 
States. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION OF UNION COUNTY Bar ASSOCIA- 
TION, LA GRANDE, OREG. 


At a meeting of the Union County Bar 
Association, held on the 14th day of July, 
1953, at La Grande, Oreg., the following 
resolution was proposed, concurred in by 
all attorneys of the county, and unani- 
mously adopted: 

“Whereas it has been reported that a va- 
cancy now exists or will soon occur in the 
Circuit Court of Appeals of the United States 
for the Ninth Circuit; and 

“Whereas Oregon is the only State within 
the jurisdiction of said circuit that does 
not have representation upon said court; 
and 

“Whereas the Honorable James Alger Fee, 
present chief district judge for the dis- 
trict of Oregon, has given outstanding serv- 
ice on the bench of the district court for 
more than 22 years, and, by reason of his 
ability, integrity, and service, is now uni- 
versally recognized as one of the outstand- 
ing district Judges in the United States, has 
been frequently assigned by the United 
States Supreme Court for trial work in vari- 
ous other districts, and has also served 
numerous times as an exofficio member of 
the Circuit Court of Appeals of the Ninth 
Circuit; and 

“Whereas the members of the Union 
County Bar, from their acquaintance with 
him and practice before him, have the ut- 
most confidence in the ability, integrity, 
fairness, and judicial knowledge of Judge 
Fee: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Union County Bar 
Association earnestly recommends and re- 
quests the appointment of the Honorable 
James Alger Fee to the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Ninth Circuit of the United 
States.” 

Gero. L. ANDERSON, Jr., 
President, Union County Bar Association. 

Attest: 

Ross E. HEARING, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
Union County Bar Association. 


PRICE INCREASES OF PETROLEUM 
PRODUCTS—RESOLUTION OF CITY 
COUNCIL OF ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a resolution 
adopted by the City Council of St. Paul, 
Minn., opposing the present price in- 
creases of petroleum products, be printed 
in the Record, and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Whereas various members of the city 
council have, while traveling about North 
Central United States, found that gasoline 
prices are considerably lower in areas other 
than in and about the Twin Cities, and have 
been informed that additional increases are 
contemplated by the gasoline industry: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the Council of the City 
of St. Paul, hereby go on record as oppos- 
ing the present price increasese of petroleum 
products, and urgently request our repre- 
sentatives in Congress to foster an investiga- 
tion of the reasons and causes for again 
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increasing the price of gasoline in this area; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the city clerk is hereby 
directed to send copies of this resolution to 
each of the Senators and Representatives 
in Congress from Minnesota. 

Adopted by the countil July 16, 1953. 

JOHN E. DAUBNEY, 
Mayor. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR VETERANS’ 
ADMINISTRATION — RESOLUTION 
OF MARTIN COUNTY (MINN.) 
POST, 1222, VETERANS OF FOR- 
EIGN WARS, DEPARTMENT OF 
MINNESOTA 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a resolution 
adopted by the Martin County Post, 1222, 
Department of Minnesota, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, concerning Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration appropriations, be printed 
in the Recorp and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


“Whereas it is the consensus of opinion 
among the members of Martin County Post, 
1222, Department of Minnesota, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States of Amer- 
ica, that the proposed cut in VA appro- 
priations will operate an impossible situation 
pertaining to the treatment and care of 
veterans; and 

“Whereas the cut as proposed by the House 
Appropriations Subcommittee will curtail 
such aforesaid services to the extent that a 
real threat arises in the face of our Veterans’ 
Administration making it impossible for 
them to care for sick and disabled veterans; 
and 

“Whereas the proposed cut added to the 
previous slash in the 1953 budget will make 
it impossible to maintain our present hos- 
pital beds and personnel not to mention the 
fact that new and proposed hospitals will 
remain unavailable; and 

“Whereas with unavailable beds the back- 
log of veterans needing medical and dental 
care continues to grow larger among service- 
connected and nonservice-connected cases, 
thus creating a discouraging outlook to many 
thousands of veterans; Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That this post go on record as 
opposed to be proposed cut in VA appropria- 
tions; and be it further 

“Resolved, That said Appropriations Sub- 
committee (House) give serious considera- 
tion to the appropriation of the full amount 
recommended for medical and hospital 
budget; also be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to our Senators, HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
and EDWARD J. THYE, at Senate Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.” 

This resolution was duly presented and 
adopted by the Martin County Post, 1222, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, Department of 
Minnesota, in regular meeting assembled at 
Fairmont, Minn., June 25, 1953. 

Ray F. KESLER, 
Post Commander, 

ARLO L. LUETH, 
Post Adjutant. 

This action entered upon the minutes of 
aforesaid meeting. 


ARLO L. LUETH, 
Post Adjutant. 


RESOLUTIONS OF GENERAL COUN- 
CIL, RED LAKE BAND OF CHIP- 
PEWA INDIANS, RED LAKE, MINN. 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent that two reso- 
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lutions adopted by the General Council 
of the Red Lake Band of Chippewa In- 
dians, concerning the so-called per cap- 
ita payment bills, H. R. 3419 and H, R. 
4985, to provide for a decree of compe- 
tency for United States Indians, be 
printed in the Recor, and appropriately 
referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE GENERAL COUNCIL OF THE 
Rep LAKE BAND OF CHIPPEWA INDIANS 


RESOLUTION 7 


“Whereas the Red Lake Band of Chippewa 
Indians requested a per capita payment of 
850 in Resolution 1, serial No. 716 dated 
February 15, 1953, a copy of which resolu- 
tion is attached hereto; and 

“Whereas H. R. 3419 has been introduced 
by Congressman HAROLD C. Hacen providing 
for a $50 per capita payment; and 

“Whereas a report has been made by As- 
sistant Secretary of the Interior on June 16, 
1953, to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs opposing this payment; and 

“Whereas the majority of the Red Lake 
Indians are in need of subsistence at the 
present time, and the Indians are hard 
pressed through lack of employment: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the general council re- 
quests the Congress of the United States, 
through the honorable Secretary of the In- 
terior and the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs to enact and pass H. R. 3419 which pro- 
vides for a $50 per capita payment to each 
member of the Red Lake Band of Chippewa 
Indians.” 

Unanimously approved. 

We, the undersigned, do hereby certify 
this to be an exact copy of Resolution 7, in 
council proceedings dated July 12, 1953. 

JOSEPH GRAVES, 
Chairman, 

PETER GRAVES, 
Secretary. 


— 


RESOLUTION 8 


“Whereas the Indian Rights Association, 
Philadelphia, Pa., advised the general coun- 
cil that H. R. 4985, ‘A bill to provide a decree 
of competency for United States Indians in 
certain cases’ was approved at a special meet- 
ing of the Subcommittee on Indian Affairs 
on Monday afternoon, June 29, 1953, for re- 
porting to the full Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs; and 

“Whereas the provision for removal of 
restrictions on Indian property threatens the 
loss to Indians of individual land holdings, 
which, for many, is their chief base of eco- 
nomic security; and 

“Whereas the Red Lake Band of Chippewa 
Indians does not choose to come under the 
provisions of this bill, as we do not want to 
2 any of our rights to any Federal benefits; 
an 

“Whereas there is not real need for this 
proposed legislation because the Secretary 
of the Interior already has sufficient author- 
ity to grant competency status to qualified 
Indians: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the General Council of the 
Red Lake Band of Chippewa Indians dis- 
approves the enactment of H. R. 4985, a bill 
to provide a decree of competency for United 
States Indians in certain cases.“ 

Unanimously disapproved. 

We, the undersigned, do hereby certify 
this to be an exact copy of Resolution 8, 
in council proceedings dated July 12, 1953. 

JOSEPH GRAVES, 
Chairman, 

PETER GRAVES, 
Secretary. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

S. 32. A bill to amend title 28, United 
States Code, section 456, so as to increase 
to $15 per day the limit on subsistence ex- 
penses allowed to justices and judges travel- 
ing while attending court or transacting 
Official business at places other than their 
official stations, and to authorize reimburse- 
ment for such travel by privately owned 
automobiles at the rate of 7 cents per mile; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 608). 

By Mr. CARLSON, from the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service: 

S. 2417. A bill to provide for the creation 
of a Commission on Judicial and Congres- 
sional Salaries, and for other purposes; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 609). 

, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

H. R. 157. A bill to provide that the tax 
on admissions shall not apply to moving-pic- 
ture admissions; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 611); and 

H. R. 4152. A bill to extend the time for 
exemption from income taxes for certain 
members of the Armed Forces; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 610). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 2443. A bill to amend section 2 (II) of 
the National Labor Relations Act to further 
define the term “supervisor”; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. STENNIS (for himself and Mr. 
EASTLAND) : 

S. 2444. A bill to provide that 75 percent 
of all moneys received by the United States 
from the sale or lease of mineral rights in 
certain of its lands be paid to the former 
owners of such lands; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. KERR: 

S. 2445. A bill for the relief of Giovannina 

Echelle; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GRISWOLD: 

S. 2446. A bill for the relief of Enrique 
Gonzales-Perez; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BUSH: 

S. 2447. A bill to amend paragraph 1530 
of the Tariff Act of 1930 with respect to foot- 
wear; to the Committee on Finance. 


PRINTING OF COMPILATION OF LEG- 
ISLATIVE REORGANIZATION ACT, 
AS AMENDED 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine submitted the 
following resolution (S. Res. 148), which 
was referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration: 


Resolved, That the compilation of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, as 
amended to date, prepared by the staff of the 
Senate Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, shall be printed as a Senate document, 
and that 6,500 additional copies of such 
document shall be printed for the use of 
such committee. 


ADMISSION OF 500 CHILDREN INTO 
THE UNITED STATES—AMEND- 
MENTS 
Mr. McCARRAN submitted amend- 

ments intended to be proposed by him to 

the amendment of the committee to the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res, 228) to per- 
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mit the entry of 500 children under 6 
years of age adopted by United States 
citizens while serving abroad in the 
Armed Forces of the United States or 
while employed abroad by the United 
States Government, which were ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 


ISSUANCE OF SPECIAL QUOTA IM- 
MIGRANT VISAS TO CERTAIN 
ALIENS—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. WELKER submitted 37 amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him 
to the bill (S. 1917) to authorize the is- 
suance of 240,000 special quota immi- 
grant visas to certain escapees, German 
expellees, and nationals of Italy, Greece, 
and the Netherlands, and for other pur- 
poses, which were ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 

Mr. McCARRAN submitted 16 amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him to 
Senate bill 1917, supra, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. JENNER submitted 17 amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him 
to Senate bill 1917, supra, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


AMENDMENT OF CONSTITUTION 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
submit an amendment, in the nature of 
a substitute, intended to be proposed by 
me to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 1) 
proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States relative to 
the making of treaties and executive 
agreements, the so-called Bricker 
amendment. Since the amendment in 
the nature of a substitute is short, I shall 
read it: 

Strike out all after the resolving clause and 
in lieu thereof insert the following: 

“SECTION 1. A provision of a treaty or other 
international agreement which conflicts with 
the Constitution shall not be of any force 
or effect. The judicial power of the United 
States shall extend to all cases, in law or 
equity, in which it is claimed that the con- 
flict described in this amendment is present. 

“Sec. 2. When the Senate consents to the 
ratification of a treaty the vote shall be de- 
termined by yeas and nays, and the names 
of the persons voting for and against shall 
be entered on the Journal of the Senate. 

“Sec. 3. When the Senate so provides in 
its consent. to ratification, a treaty shall be- 
come effective as internal law in the United 
States only through the enactment of ap- 
propriate legislation by the Congress. 

“Sec. 4. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the several States 
within 7 years from the date of its submis- 
sion,” 


Mr. President, I ask that the amend- 
ment be printed and lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be received, and printed, and 
will lie on the table. 

Mr. WILEY subsequently said: Today, 
there was issued from the White House 
a statement by the President in relation 
to an amendment submitted by the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Cali- 
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fornia [Mr. KNOwLAND] relative to the 
purported compromise on the so-called 
Bricker resolution. The President in his 
statement said, among other things: 


All action of the President, elther do- 
mestically or in foreign relations, must be 
within and pursuant to constitutional au- 
thority. Consequently, I am unalterably 
opposed to any amendment which would 
change our traditional treatymaking power 
or which would hamper the President in 
his constitutional authority to conduct for- 
eign affairs. Today, probably as never be- 
fore in our history, it is essential that our 
country be able, effectively, to enter into 
agreements with other nations, 


Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement by the Presi- 
dent, issued by the White House, be 
printed following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 


Senator KNOwLAND has today introduced a 
resolution to amend the Constitution of the 
United States. Its p is to assure that 
treaties entered into by the President and 
consented to by at least two-thirds of the 
Senate in behalf of the United States shall 
not override the Constitution. It provides 
that treaties and executive agreements shall 
not violate the Constitution, and that the 
courts may so declare; that in the future 
the Senate shall vote on treaties by recorded 
yeas and nays as is the case now with a vote 
on overriding a veto; and that the Senate 
may in each instance, when considering the 
ratification of a treaty, if it so determines, 
provide that it shall not’ be effective as in- 
ternal law save by congressional action. 

This resolution has my unqualified sup- 
port, 

Under our form of Government, the Presi- 
dent has the duty to conduct foreign affairs. 
Every American knows this to be our tradi- 
tional policy which has functioned so well 
during the lifetime of our Republic. 

While I have opposed other amendments 
which would have had the effect of depriving 
the President of the capacity necessary to 
carry on negotiations with foreign govern- 
ments, I am glad to support the Knowland 
amendment for it confirms that this Presi- 
dential power cannot be used contrary to the 
Constitution, 

All action of the President, either do- 
mestically or in foreign relations, must be 
within and pursuant to constitutional au- 
thority. Consequently I am unalterably op- 
posed to any amendment which would 
change our traditional treatymaking power 
or which would hamper the President in his 
constitutional authority to conduct foreign 
affairs. Today, probably as never before in 
our history it is essential that our country 
be able effectively to enter into agreements 
with other nations. 

As President I have taken an oath to de- 
fend the Constitution. I therefore oppose 
any change which will impair the President’s 
traditional authority to conduct foreign af- 
fairs. Senator Wr and others who have 
joined in the defense of these constitutional 
powers so important to the integrity and 
safety of our Nation, are entitled to com- 
mendation and support for their efforts. 

It is my belief that the reassurances con- 
tained in the Knowland amendment meet all 
legitimate demands that have been made in 
this field of foreign relations. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on re- 
ceipt of the statement by the President, 
I prepared a statement of my own, which 
reads as follows: 


Of course, I am very pleased that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has once more stated his 
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unalterable opposition to the Bricker 
amendment. 

The President’s statement is indeed a vic- 
tory for the forces which have sought to 
maintain the Constitution unimpaired. It 
is a decisive repudiation of those who at- 
tempted to upset the traditional separation 
of powers and to strip the Senate of its con- 
stitutional powers with respect to treaty 
making. 

It seems essential to me that careful con- 
sideration should be given to the proposal 
made by Senator KNowLAND. Any amend- 
ment to the Constitution is an extremely 
serious matter. 

Our Constitution has worked exceptional- 
ly well for over a century and a half. Like 
a watch it is in fact a delicate mechanism 
that is very carefully balanced. We should 
hesitate a long time before we yield to the 
temptation to tamper with that mechanism. 

While we are relieved that the President 
has again flatly opposed the Bricker resolu- 
tion, we must not rush into hasty action on 
the substitute. 

I have in the past questioned the necessity 
of any amendment of the Constitution on 
this subject. 

A quick preliminary study of the text of 
the Knowland substitute reveals the follow- 


Section 1 of the Knowland substitute is a 
restatement of constitutional law, as defined 
in the Constitution and in the decisions of 
our courts. Section 2 is in effect, an amend- 
ment of the Senate rules which could be 
accomplished by simple Senate action. Sen- 
ate 3 provides, in effect, that the Senate can 
attach reservations to treaties—a power it 
already has and one which it has already 
exercised on many occasions. If this sec- 
tion means more, then it raises most funda- 
mental questions as to the ability of this 
country to conclude treaties that. are self- 
executing in nature. 

I make these points only to illustrate the 
need for comprehensive analysis and public 
discussion of this or any amendment to our 
Constitution. It would be fantastic if we 
were to take up either the Bricker amend- 
ment or the Knowland substitute in the few 
remaining weeks of this session. 

I am opposed to any precipitate action on 
this question at this time. 

Since the whole subject has such an im- 
portant impact on foreign relations, I do not 
believe that this joint resolution should be 
taken up on the Senate floor without hear- 
ings first being held in the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Can the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations advise the Senate 
whether the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], as the 
author of the Bricker amendment, has 
been consulted concerning the substi- 
tute? 

Mr. WILEY. Ican assure the Senator 
that I have not been consulted. I can 
assure the Senator that, from newspaper 
accounts, I understand the Senator from 
Ohio has been in consultation with other 
persons. But I have never been con- 
sulted, and probably I am not entitled 
to be consulted. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Does the Senator 
from Wisconsin say those persons have 
been in constant consultation with the 
junior Senator from Ohio, or with some- 
one else? 

Mr. WILEY. With the Senator from 
Ohio, and, I think, with the Senator from 
California [Mr. KNOWLAND]. 
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Mr. DWORSHAK. So the assumption 
is that the Senator from Ohio is aware 
of the development? 

Mr. WILEY. Of course. The Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. Know.Lanp] 
could speak on that subject. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles, and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


H. R. 684. An act for the relief of Kim 
Jung Soo; 

H. R. 723. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Fumiko Sawai Skovran; 

H. R. 728. An act for the relief of Helga 
G. Jordan and her son; 

H. R. 752. An act for the relief of Fran- 
coise Bresnahan; 

H. R. 806. An act for the relief of Sullivan 
Construction Co.; 

H. R. 824. An act for the relief of Deme- 
trious Konstantno Papanicolaou; 

H. R. 907. An act for the relief of Wolo- 
dymyr Hirniak; 

H.R.917, An act for the relief of Luigi 
Lotito; 

H. R. 953. Ar act for the relief of Jekabs 
Lenbergs; 

H. R. 965. An act for the relief of Michael 
Demcheshen; 

H. R. 1130. An act for the relief of Golda 
I, Stegner; 

H. R. 1339. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Soon Tal Ryang; 

H. R. 1689. An act for the relief of the 
Frank M. Hill Machine Co., Inc.; 

H. R. 1795. An act for the relief of Helena 
Shostenko; 

H. R. 2029. An act for the relief of Rose 
Maria Gradelone Calicchio; 

H. R. 2035. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Michaline Borzecka; 

H. R. 2603. An act for the relief of Carmela 
Daino Davenia; 

H. R. 2774. An act for the relief of Endre 
Szende, Zsuzsanna Szende, Katalin Szende 
(a minor), and Maria Szende (a minor); 

H. R. 2785. An act for the relief of Wera 
Fazio, a minor; 

H. R. 2801. An act for the relief of David 
Zorub; 

H. R. 3006. An act for the relief of Ruth 
Irene Ledermann; 

H. R. 3046. An act for the relief of William 
Urban Maloney; 

H. R. 3268. An act for the relief of Hiroki 
Hollopeter; 

H. R.3396. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Hamdi Akar; 

H. R. 3749. An act for the relief of Wolde- 
mar Jaskowsky; 

H. R. 4056. An act for the relief of Man- 
fred Singer; 

H. R. 4328. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Edith D. Williamson; 

H. R. 5486. An act for the relief of Irene 
Andrews; and 

H. R. 5950. An act for the relief of Gattas 
E. Maloof, 


NOTICE OF CONSIDERATION OF 
CERTAIN NOMINATIONS BY FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President the Sen- 
ate today received the nomination of 
Cavendish W. Cannon, of Utah, a For- 
eign Service officer of the class of career 
minister, to be Ambassador of the 
United States to Greece, and to serve 
concurrently and without additional 
compensation as chief of the American 
Mission for Aid to Greece. 

There was also received the nomina- 
tion of Raymond A. Hare, of Iowa, a 
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Foreign Service officer of the class of 
career minister, to be Ambassador of 
the United States to the Republic of 
Lebanon. 

Also received were the nominations of 
the following-named persons, who were 
appointed during the last recess of the 
Senate, to the offices indicated: 

Theodore C. Achilles, of the District 
of Columbia; Cavendish W. Cannon, of 
Utah; Gerald A. Drew, of California; 
Raymond A. Hare, of Iowa; and Ed- 
ward B. Lawson, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, for promotion from Foreign 
Service officers of class 1 to Foreign 
Service officers of the class of career 
minister. 

Everett F. Drumright, of Oklahoma, 
now a Foreign Service officer of class 1 
and a secretary in the diplomatic serv- 
ice, to be also a consul general of the 
United States of America. 

Robert P. Terrill, of California, for 
appointment as a Foreign Service officer 
of class 1, a consul, and a secretary in 
the diplomatic service of the United 
States of America. 

Erwin P. Keeler, of Indiana; C. Mon- 
tagu Pigott, of California; and Edward 
E. Rice, of Wisconsin, now Foreign Serv- 
ice officers of class 2 and secretaries in 
the diplomatic service, to be also con- 
suls general of the United States of 
America. 

Mallory Browne, of Virginia; Alfred 
Puhan, of New Jersey; William R. Tyler, 
of the District of Columbia; and Fran- 
cis T. Williamson, of Virginia, for ap- 
pointment as Foreign Service officers of 
class 2, consuls, and secretaries in the 
diplomatic service of the United States 
of America. 

Edward Anderson, of Florida; John 
B. Holt, of Maine; John P. Hoover, of 
California; and William Witman 2d, of 
Pennsylvania, now Foreign Service of- 
ficers of class 3 and secretaries in the 
diplomatic service, to be also consuls 
general of the United States of America. 

Robert N. Anderson, of California; 
John M. Kennedy, of Virginia; Coburn B. 
Kidd, of Oklahoma; Vernon L. Phelps, of 
Illinois; Joseph Sweeney, of California; 
Percy de F, Warner, of the District of 
Columbia; and Findley Weaver, of Okla- 
homa, for appointment as Foreign Serv- 
ice officers of class 3, consuls, and 
secretaries in the diplomatic service of 
the United States of America. 

Arthur S. Abbott, of Illinois; Edward 
Anderberg, of New York; H. Reid Bird, 
of Utah; Mrs. Elizabeth C. Bouch, of 
Oregon; G. Edward Clark, of New York; 
Francis J. Galbraith, of South Dakota; 
Miss Constance L. Grant, of Massachu- 
setts; William F. Gray, of North Caro- 
lina; Albert Harkness, Jr., of Rhode 
Island; L. Douglas Heck, of Maryland; 
Valdemar N. L. Johnson, of Florida; 
William B. Kelly, of Ohio; Duncan A. D. 
Mackay, of New Jersey; Harold M. Mid- 
kiff, of Florida; Givon Parsons, of Texas; 
Albert A. Rabida, of Colorado; Robert 
E. Reed, of New York; and Elbert R. 
Williams, of Pennsylvania, for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 
4, consuls, and secretaries in the diplo- 
matic service of the United States of 
America, 
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Hermann F. Eilts, of Pennsylvania, and 
Curtis F. Jones, of Maine, now Foreign 
Service officers of class 5 and secretaries 
in the diplomatic service, to be also con- 
suls of the United States of America. 

Miss Anna E. Simmons, of Texas, for 
appointment as a Foreign Service officer 
of class 5, a vice consul of career, and a 
secretary in the diplomatic service of the 
United States of America. 

John B. Anderson, of Illinois; Malcolm 
R. Barnebey, of Texas; Roger N. Benson, 
of Wisconsin; John A. Billings, of Mis- 
souri; Lewis W. Bowden, of the District 
of Columbia; William G. Bradford, of Illi- 
nois; William R. Brown, of Ohio; Charles 
B. Cook 3d, of Pennsylvania; Thomas A. 
DeHart, of California; Thomas I. Dick- 
son, Jr., of Texas; William B. Edmond- 
son, of Nebraska; Alfred J. Erdos, of 
Arizona; Leo Espy, of Oregon; Miss 
Barbara C. Fagan, of New York; John E. 
Feissner, Jr., of the District of Columbia; 
William Lee Frost, of New York; Charles 
A. Gendreau, of Minnesota; Robert K. 
German, of Texas; James E. Goodby, of 
Massachusetts; Richard C. Harmstone, 
of the District of Columbia; Roy T. Hav- 
erkamp, of Missouri; Robert T. Henne- 
meyer, of Illinois; Robert W. Kent, Jr., 
of California; Lucien L. Kinsolving, of 
New York; Burton Kitain, of New Jersey; 
Paul H. Kreisberg, of New York; Jerome 
M. Kuhl, of Texas; William W. Lehfeldt, 
of California; John A. Linehan, Jr., of 
Massachusetts; John Lloyd 3d, of New 
Jersey; John G. MacCracken, of Cali- 
fornia; David P. Mann, of the District of 
Columbia; Thomas G. McGowan, of 
New York; Thomas N. Metcalf, Jr., of 
Massachusetts; Harry J. Mullin, Jr., of 
Kentucky; Miss Marian L. Nash, of 
Louisiana; Michael H. Newlin, of North 
Carolina; Donald R. Norland, of Iowa; 
Richard B. Owen, of Michigan; Russell 
R. Pearson, of Minnesota; Richard St. F. 
Post, of Connecticut; Jess F. Reed, of 
Washington; James F. Relph, Jr., of 
California; Ralph W. Richardson, of 
California; Theodore Sellin, of Pennsyl- 
vania; Lawrence L. Starlight, of New 
York; Yancey M. Taylor, of Tennessee; 
Lewis R. Townsend, of New Jersey; 
Robert B. Warner, of Michigan; Victor 
Wolf, Jr., of New York; Thomas A. Wolfe, 
of New York; and Dan A. Zachary, of 
Illinois, for appointment as Foreign 
Service officers of class 6, vice consuls of 
career, and secretaries in the diplomatic 
service of the United States of America, 

George A. Berkley, of Pennsylvania; 
Philo Dibble, of Utah; Miss Marjorie F. 
Ferguson, of New York; Arthur W. Hum- 
mel, Jr., of Maryland; Donald H. Robin- 
son, of New Jersey; Schubert E. Smith, of 
Michigan; Ben A. Thirkield, of Virginia; 
John N. von der Lieth, of New York; 
Victor E. von Lossberg, of New York; and 
Walter M. Walsh, of California, Foreign 
Service staff officers, to be consuls of the 
United States of America. 

J. Howard Garnish, of New York; 
Milton J. Helmick, of New Mexico; and 
Donald L. Nicholson, of Florida, Foreign 
Service reserve officers, to be consuls of 
the United States of America. 

Richard C. Salvatierra, of Arizona, 
Foreign Service officer, to be a vice con- 
sul of the United States of America. 
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William H. Bray, Jr., of Missouri; 
Winthrop G. Brown, of Virginia; William 
S. B. Lacy, of Virginia; Howard L. Par- 
sons, of Iowa; Howard A. Robinson, of 
Pennsylvania; and William M. Rountree, 
of Maryland, Foreign Service reserve 
officers, to be secretaries in the diplo- 
matic service of the United States of 
America. 

Notice is given that the nominations 
will be considered by the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, after 6 days have ex- 
pired, in accordance with the committee 
rule. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the Appendix, 
as follows: 

By Mr. McCLELLAN: 

Article entitled “A New Look,” written by 
Dr. George S. Reuter, Jr., of Arkansas Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, describing 
a new educational program in Arkansas, 

By Mr. CLEMENTS: 

Fourth, fifth, and sixth of a series of arti- 
cles on Adlai E. Stevenson’s trip through 
Asia, written by Barry Bingham, and pub- 
lished in the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Jour- 
nal, 

By Mr, HUMPHREY: 

Article entitled Don't Plow Under the 
Small Farmer,” written by Harold Martin, 
condensed from the Atlanta Constitution. 


FORMER SENATOR LEAHY, OF 
RHODE ISLAND 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, it is with 
sadness that I announce to the Members 
of the Senate the death of my personal 
friend, my former colleague in this 
Senate and a patriotic American, Judge 
Edward L. Leahy. He died in the early 
hours of this morning at his home in 
Bristol, R. I., where he was born and 
lived his entire life. 

He served in many official positions, 
not only in his home town but also in 
the State and in the Nation. 

It was my privilege when I served as 
Governor of Rhode Island to name him 
a member of my military staff. He 
also served as a State tax official dur- 
ing my administration as governor. 
Many times I conferred with him on mat- 
ters concerning the State in which he 
was interested and his advice was always 
sound and helpful. 

My colleague, Senator Pastore, then 
Governor of Rhode Island, appointed 
him to the United States Senate to fill 
the vacancy caused by the resignation 
of former United States Senator J. 
Howard McGrath, who had been named 
Attorney General of the United States. 

Judge Leahy served as a Member of 
this body with distinction and honor and 
made many friends while he was here. 
Later he was appointed United States 
district judge for the district of Rhode 
Island and served in that capacity until 
his death this morning. 

I know I speak for all the Members of 
the Senate in extending to Mrs, Leahy 
and the members of his family our deep 
and heartfelt sympathy in their great 
loss. 
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Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I as- 
sociate myself with the eloquent and 
fitting tribute paid to the late Edward 
L. Leahy by my distinguished colleague, 
the senior Senator from Rhode Island, 
and join with him in extending to Mrs. 
Leahy and the Leahy family my sincere 
sympathies in their great loss. The pass- 
ing of Judge Leahy is a shock and per- 
sonal loss to me. For a long time we 
were associated together in State govern- 
ment and enjoyed many. pleasant mo- 
ments of sincere friendship. It was nrore 
than a relationship of two fellow workers, 
for in Ed Leahy I had the pleasure and 
honor of knowing a man who took a 
paternal attitude in my career as Gov- 
ernor of the State of Rhode Island. 

During the time I was privileged to 
serve my State as Governor, Ed Leahy 
was my director of finance. In that 
capacity he earned for himself the repu- 
tation of being a noble, conscientious 
public servant; so much so that when 
the time came that he desired retire- 
ment from that responsibility, I was 
fortunate enough to persuade him to re- 
main on a consulting basis in fiscal 
policies. This was hailed from all 
corners of the State, because the loss 
to the service of the State of a man with 
his background of experience would have 
been deeply felt. Consequently, when a 
vacancy arose in this august body in the 
month of August in 1949, it was my 
privilege and joyous opportunity to ap- 
point him to serve as the junior Sena- 
tor from the State of Rhode Island in 
the United States Senate. 

Nothing gave me more satisfaction 
than when I came here myself to learn 
that he had made a legion of friends in 
the Senate, and hardly a day passed 
when somebody did not inquire of me of 
Senator Leahy. 

In December of 1950 he was appointed 
by the President to serve as judge of the 
United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Rhode Island, a position which 
he filled with equal dignity and distinc- 
tion. His passing is a tragic loss to his 
friends. Rhode Island will feel his ab- 
sence but will always remember that in 
Ed Leahy they had every exemplifica- 
tion of what an honest, able, and con- 
scientious public servant should be. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I know that every Member of this 
great body will be distressed to learn of 
the passing of our former Member, Judge 
Leahy. 

I had the pleasure of serving with 
Judge Leahy shortly after I came to the 
Senate. He was a judicious man, an ex- 
tremely conscientious American, and 
one of the most patriotic men I have ever 
known. I extend to his wife and his 
family my deep sympathy in their great 
hour of sadness. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
speak for the Members of the Senate on 
this side of the aisle when I say I know 
every Member joins with me in asking to 
be associated with the remarks of the 
two distinguished Senators from Rhode 
Island and the remarks of the distin- 
guished minority leader relative to the 
passing of our late colleague, Senator 
Leahy. 
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Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, all 
of us are saddened by the announcement 
of the death of our former colleague, I 
know that every Member of the Senate 
wishes to extend his sympathy to the 
family of the deceased and to the people 
of Rhode Island. 

As has been said, after leaving the 
Senate, Senator Leahy went upon the 
Federal bench, which is one of the coor- 
dinate branches of the Government. In 
both that capacity and in his capacity 
as a Senator he rendered most important 
service to both his State and his Nation. 
Iam sure he will be greatly missed. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1954 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5969) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Defense 
and related independent agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, the 
Senate has now proceeded to considera- 
tion of H. R. 5969, the Defense Depart- 
ment appropriation bill for the 1954 
fiscal year. As chairman of the Senate 
Appropriations Subcommittee which 
considered this bill, I propose to make 
a general presentation of the nature of 
the bill. 

The purpose of this legislation is to 
provide financing for the various pro- 
grams of the Department of Defense for 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1953, 
and ending June 30,1954. This bill pro- 
vides the money needed during that pe- 
riod. 

To survive as a free and independent 
Nation in this complex, hate-ridden 
world, our spiritual strength must be 
buttressed by our economic strength, and 
our military strength. 

We are appropriating now the money 

with which to buy the military strength, 
the hard muscle upon which our sur- 
vival depends if war should come. The 
committee in its recommendations also 
has been aware of our economic 
strength. 

Remember that production of defense 
items does not add to the Nation's econ- 
omy. War is wasteful. Production for 
war, or the possibility of war, is wasteful. 
The materials used, the man-hours used, 
are materials and man hours which 
cannot go into production of those things 
which can raise our standard of living. 

But we must be prepared, and we must 
be prepared realistically to defend our 
institutions and moral values. 

Between the idea of total defense, or 
the idea of putting everyone into uni- 
form, and the idea of no defense at all 
there is a proper middle ground which 
can be found only by close analysis of 
the facts, sound experience, and sound 
judgment. 

Our recommendations are based on the 
sound military experience of our Com- 
mander in Chief, the President of the 
United States, and the sound industrial 
experience of the Secretary of Defense 
and his aids. Their combined thinking 
of what type of defense this Nation needs 
in these times, and of how much can be 
produced in our industry is reflected in 
this bill, 
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To my way of thinking, the defense 
program authorized in this bill is sincere 
and realistic. It is aimed at providing a 
dollar’s worth of defense for every dollar 
of tax money. It will not permit extrav- 
agances which in the past have plagued 
the taxpayer in the myth of necessity. 

It has been no easy task for the admin- 
istration during the past few months to 
eliminate the extravagances, but it has 
been working on the job. 

There has been too much fog in the 
past around what was necessary to de- 
fend this Nation and what was merely 
desired as a frill. 

The ornaments and the gay trappings 
which in the past formed a fat cushion 
around the defense program must go— 
and they will go under this bill. We are 
eliminating the fat and getting down to 
the hard bone and muscle upon which 
our survival must depend. 

We are not unmindful of the fact that 
since Korea much money has been pro- 
vided in defense appropriation bills, and 
it is difficult to find just where cuts can 
be made at the present time, but we have 
done our best. 

We are clearing the fog which ob- 
scured the proper paths and are assum- 
ing a completely realistic view of what 
our Nation must have and what it can 
have. This realistic approach will assure 
us of economic strength and military 
strength to safeguard our spiritual 
strength. 

The bill H. R. 5969, as recommended 
by the committee, is the largest single 
appropriation for the Federal Govern- 
ment in the 1953-54 fiscal year. The 
amount of cash appropriations provided 
in this bill total $34,511,302,000, which 
includes $275,000 for the National Secu- 
rity Council and the National Security 
Training Commission; $769,600,000 for 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense; 
$13,013,156,000 for the Army; $9,480,- 
408,500 for the Navy; and $11,247,862,500 
for the Air Force. In terms of new obli- 
gational authority, we must substract 
$80,454,000, which represents cash ap- 
propriations to liquidate prior contract 
authorizations in the Navy. Thus the 
bill contains a grand total of $34,430,- 
848,000 of new money, which is over half 
of the total new funds for the -entire 
Federal Government in the new budget 
year. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Perhaps I misunder- 
stood the Senator. Would he return to 
the item of $80 million or $80 billion 
which he mentioned? 

Mr. FERGUSON. It is $80,454,000. 

Mr. MORSE. To what does it refer? 

Mr. FERGUSON. It represents cash 
appropriations to liquidate prior-con- 
tract authorizations in the Navy. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The amount of new 
money—the obligational authority—in 
this bill is $10,491,810,412 less than was 
appropriated by the Congress last year 
for the Defense Establishment. The 
amounts recommended by the Senate 
committee are $77,161,500 more than the 
amount of $34,353,686,500 as passed by 
the House of Representatives. 

This bill, Mr. President, is the product 
of the concerted efforts of the new ad- 
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ministration in its review of the pro- 
grams and policies in the Department of 
Defense since January 1953, and the de- 
tailed and lengthy hearing before your 
committee on these programs over a 
period of almost 2 months. The printed 
hearings are on the desks of Senators, 
and comprise a total of more than 1,960 
pages. At the hearings literally piles of 
evidence which the committee did not 
deem advisable to have printed as a part 
of the official record were accumulated; 
but they are retained in the committee 
as a part of its records, and of course 
are subject to examination. Some of 
those matters are classified, for security 
reasons, and therefore could not be in- 
cluded in the printed record. The com- 
mittee has reviewed the 4,500 pages of 
testimony received by the House com- 
mittee, and has also reviewed an addi- 
tional room-high pile of supporting data. 

Before going into some of the broader 
aspects of these programs, let me say at 
the outset that this bill, like all other 
appropriation bills coming before the 
Senate, represents the committee’s most 
earnest and sincere efforts to consider 
and provide for our national defense in 
light of the serious fiscal problems con- 
fronting this nation, which has just com- 
pleted the fiscal year 1953 with the high- 
est peacetime budget deficit in the his- 
tory of this country—a total of $9,389,- 
000,000. One of the first and most im- 
portant tasks of the new administration 
has been to review the 1954 budget sub- 
mitted by the previous administration, 
and to determine the steps that could be 
taken in proceeding toward accomplish- 
ment of a balanced budget as soon as 
practicable. At the same time, the ad- 
ministration and the committee have not 
taken the point of view that we could 
proceed to balance the budget without 
regard to the continuation of an effec- 
tive military strength. We have striven 
to weigh and evaluate the programs, 
insofar as time has permitted us to 
determine, on the one hand, whether 
some programs might not better be elim- 
inated or at least deferred until subse- 
quent fiscal years without impairing the 
military posture of the Nation, and, on 
the other hand, how much we could 
anticipate reducing expenditures in the 
current fiscal year 1954 in order to assist 
in reaching a balanced budget as soon 
as practicable. 

Of course, Mr. President, the sums of 
money we are speaking of are beyond 
human imagination. We are speaking 
now of billions of dollars, instead of 
millions of dollars, with which we dealt 
only a few years ago. 

Let me say, further, that no one can 
be absoutely sure whether the amount 
we are recommending in this bill is too 
high, too low, or just right. If we knew 
we would be involved in a major war in 
the near future, then the amount we 
are recommending would be clearly in- 
adequate. On the other hand, if we 
knew there would definitely be no future 
war, and that the Korean truce would 
in fact mean a complete cessation of 
combat, then the amount we are recom- 
mending could be cut. There would be 
no excuse for not cutting it, in that event, 
because, after all, appropriations and ex- 
penditures of money for the Military 
Establishment are not simply for the 
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purpose of providing employment for the 
military; the purpose is to provide for 
the defense of the Nation. Unfortun- 
ately, we do not know and cannot know 
when war may come. Since we are not 
an aggressor nation, we cannot deter- 
mine that time. In view of present con- 
ditions, it would seem that that deter- 
mination must be made by those in the 
Kremlin. The only basis upon which 
we have been able to proceed has been 
that there is no evidence that the threat 
and danger to the free world have appre- 
ciably lessened. At the same time, the 
drain on the resources of this country 
by the Korean war has been substantial; 
and, although important progress has 
been made in increasing the military 
strength of the free world, we are con- 
siderably short of what our state of 
readiness ought to be. In some aspects 
it is shocking to observe what little de- 
fense we have. So we must turn the 
wheels of industry as rapidly as possible, 
in order to obtain the needed strength. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Michigan yield at this 
point? I seek information. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
DANIEL in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Michigan yield to the Senator from 


Oregon? 
Mr, FERGUSON. I yield. 
Mr. MORSE. When the Senator from 


Michigan says, if I correctly interpret 
his remarks, that in some phases of our 
defense program it is really shocking to 
observe what little defense we have—and 
I hasten to state that I do not wish him 
to disclose the nature of such shortages, 
because I am as anxious as is he to pro- 
tect our security secrets—I assume that 
he wishes to give the Senate assurance 
that he believes the pending appropri- 
ation bill will strengthen as rapidly as 
possible, commensurate with efficiency 
and wise spending, the weak spots in our 
defense program. Is that correct? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct, and 
that is the purpose of the bill. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator makes that 
statement with the understanding that 
reasonable men may differ as to whether 
the amounts recommended by the com- 
mittee, particularly for the Air Force, 
are adequate. 

Mr. FERGUSON. One is reminded of 
the remark made on one occasion by 
William Knudsen, the man who guided 
our industrial program through World 
War II, “You cannot hatch an egg any 
faster by putting two hens on it.” 

Mr. MORSE. No; but one can get 
more chicks if he puts double the number 
of eggs under two hens, provided they 
can cover tuem. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct— 
provided they can cover the eggs. 

Mr. President, the subject under dis- 
cussion involves a recognition of the fact 
there must be production. We must be 
sure that the things which result from 
our research and development programs 
have been perfected, and that the final 
models leave nothing to be desired; and 
we must know where we are going in 
connection with their manufacture. 

By reason of these requirements, I am 
pleased to know that we have in the 
Defense Department men who are ad- 
mittedly industrial geniuses, men who 
will endeavor to increase production and 
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to get the industrial machine running 
smoothly, keeping in mind that the fewer 
the changes that are later found neces- 
sary, the smaller the amount of money 
that will be required. We have heard 
of even as many as 3,000 changes being 
made in an airplane. No one wants 
development to be at a standstill, and no 
one wants to prevent desirable changes. 
It is a question of holding the changes 
down to the minimum, in the interest of 
speedy production. 

The military programs provided in the 
pending bill would present a middle 
course between the dangerous extremes 
of “feast or famine,” as our policy has 
been in the past. As President Eisen- 
hower has so aptly stated, we must have 
a national-defense policy patterned to 
meet the requirements of an “age of 
danger —and in view of the present 
situation in the world I emphasize “age 
of danger“ — not a “day of peril.” In- 
stead of saying, as we did in the past, 
that war would come in 1950, and again, 
that it would come in 1952; and instead 
of trying to attain a peak of prepared- 
ness as to some particular date, we are 
now endeavoring to be ready at all times, 
and to continue to be ready. The pro- 
grams of national defense represent 
achievement of a military posture that 
can be sustained over an indefinite pe- 
riod for as long as international ten- 
sions continue, without exhausting the 
Nation, without continuing to induce in- 
flation, and, without continuing high 
taxes indefinitely, and without inviting 
aggression because of national financial 
weakness, 

In this connection, let me make clear 
that the dollars recommended in this 
bill are, in the committee’s judgment, 
ample to provide for the continued im- 
provement of the state of military pre- 
paredness which we ought to have in 
light of our defense problems of today. 
A great deal of confusion has been 
created in the minds of the American 
people by statements made in the press 
and in the Halls of the Congress about 
the dollars in the revised budget for 
1954, without regard to the basic pro- 
grams for which these dollars provide 
the financing. To continue these state- 
ments about the billions appropriated 
or spent without telling the American 
people what we have obtained for these 
billions is certainly unfair to them. In 
many instances, these statements about 
dollars could only be interpreted as half 
truths at best, promulgated to serve a 
special interest. 

There has been much comment in 
some quarters to the effect that the 
budget recommendations of the new 
administration for the Defense Depart- 
ment represented private decisions and 
policies of the Secretary of Defense and 
his assistants, and did not represent the 
views of the President. Apparently, those 
who have attempted to make something 
out of such a charge have done so be- 
cause the new administration, in keep- 
ing with its policy of attempting to bal- 
ance the budget as soon as practicable, 
reduced the amounts requested of the 
Congress by the Truman administration 
in January 1953 of $41.3 billion to $36 
billion, or a reduction of $5.3 billion. 
Also, some people have erroneously con- 
cluded that this reduction from the 
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former administration’s budget was made 
without regard to the basic programs 
and projects for the defense of this 
country. 

Let me say, in the first place, that the 
budgets of all the agencies of the Gov- 
ern for the 1954 fiscal year were review- 
ed as soon as possible after the new ad- 
ministration took office. This review 
was required of the Department of De- 
fense along with the other departments 
and agencies. The Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, on behalf of the 
President, launched the general review 
by his memorandum of February 3, 1953. 
During the months of February, March, 
and April, the Department of Defense 
instituted a detailed review of the pre- 
vious*appropriations and current budget 
requests. This review was conducted 
under the direction and with the guid- 
ance of the National Security Council, 
of which the President of the United 
States is Chairman. The fiscal and budg- 
et staffs of the Army, the Navy, and 
the Air Force, the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense, and the Bureau of the 
Budget, presented detailed studies for 
the consideration of the National Secur- 
ity Council in its endeavor to scrutinize 
carefully the plans and programs of the 
Department of Defense. The President 
was present at all of the deliberations 
of the National Security Council, and 
personally approved the guidance di- 
rectives to the Department of Defense. 
The budget requests to the Congress 
were the result of this review and were 
based on this guidance of the National 
Security Council. The President him- 
self approved the revised budget esti- 
mates, and is fully conversant with the 
force goals and budgetary matters. 

In his letter of June 30, 1953, to Rep- 
resentative Scrivner, who was in charge 
of the bill in the House, the President 
stated that his letter offered him an- 
other opportunity to reiterate publicly 
that this budget “represents my own 
views and bears my personal endorse- 
ment in all major particulars,” the 
President went on to say: “to repeat 
I have studied this budget thoroughly 
and am in full accord with it, recogniz- 
ing of course that your committee’s de- 
tailed analysis of the budget presenta- 
tion may reveal some areas where fur- 
ther reductions may be made without 
impairment of the force goals and over- 
all defense objectives.” In other words, 
the President of the United States was 
not setting himself up as a dictator, but 
he merely endeavored to give the House 
the benefit of his best judgment, a 
judgment he was able to form by reason 
of his military standing, his military 
experience, and his present position as 
Commander in Chief. 

The charge has been made that this 
budget was prepared by money men, 
and that the President did not formu- 
late the budget, and is not aware of its 
implications. Such a charge is unfair 
and completely misleading. 

The budget for the Armed Forces, 
which is the basis for this appropria- 
tion bill, was developed, as I pointed out, 
under the direct guidance of the Presi- 
dent and the National Security Council. 

No President of the United States, no 
Secretary of Defense, no head of any 
agency, can possibly know all of the 
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details that a budget contains—details 
that require the combined efforts of the 
budget staffs of three military depart- 
ments, the Bureau of the Budget, and 
many program witnesses, to present in 
documents running to many thousands 
of pages. The Bureau of the Budget, as 
an agency acting for and on behalf of 
the President, has a staff of over 400 
people just to present the annual budget 
of the United States to the Congress. 
It is ridiculous to assume that the Presi- 
dent should become a clerk to check the 
Getailed accuracy of each figure or state- 
ment in the budget document to see 
whether it conformed with the basic 
budgetary assumptions and policies ap- 
proved by him. The same holds true for 
the head of any agency, including the 
Secretaries of each of the three military 
departments, who have their own budget 
and review and planning staffs. 

Instead of laboring this point, let us 
spend our time more profitably by look- 
ing at what programs for national de- 
fense we shall be financing with the dol- 
lars in this bill and how far along we 
are in achieving proper military pre- 
paredness. 

The Army now has 20 divisions, 18 
regimental combat teams, and 113 anti- 
aircraft battalions, together with the nec- 
essary supporting elements, and military 
personnel of about 1,500,000. The divi- 
sions are reasonably well equipped, and 
in many cases the Army is beginning to 
accumulate mobilization reserve stocks 
in certain categories with large quan- 
tities of goods still on order. The pro- 
grams included in this appropriation 
bill provide for the maintenance during 
the coming fiscal year of the same basic 
forces, but with their effectiveness im- 
proved by substantially increased mod- 
ernization of equipment, and with four 
more antiaircraft battalions. However, 
the Army will have to make reductions 
in total military personnel in the over- 
head and supporting activities, so that 

- the Army total strength will be about 
1,421,000 on June 30, 1954, if combat con- 
tinues in Korea up to that time. If com- 
bat ceases, present plans call for a reduc- 
tion of Army strength to 1,370,000. 

One of the essential things, and I be- 
lieve progress can be made in that field, 
is to see to it that more persons are 
trained and placed in combat units and 
removed from what is known in busi- 
ness as overhead. We could not say that 
the persons in the combat team are pro- 
ductive, as that term is used in industry, 
but they are the ones who make up the 
real defense. Therefore, Mr. President, 
we must have well-trained, modernized, 
and well-equipped combat units, backed 
by the people who are spiritually alert 
to dangers in the world and the dangers 
to American institutions. That is why 
we have to have soldiers and war equip- 
ment. 

For the first time in a regular appro- 
priation bill, funds have been provided 
to finance combat consumption of sup- 
plies and equipment in Korea during 
fiscal year 1954, and ammunition will 
be financed for an additional 6 months 
at combat consumption rate. That 
would be approximately a year and a 
half. The modernization of the Army 
will continue at a greatly increased rate, 
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and reasonable additions will be made 
to the mobilization stocks of critical 
items. i 

The Navy is operating 408 warships 
and 16 carrier air groups with neces- 
sary supporting combatant and auxil- 
iary vessels, a total of 1,131 vessels, with 
9,941 operating aircraft, and a personnel 
strength of slightly over 800,000. Except 
for aircraft, the Navy is equipped with 
reasonably modern material and in nu- 
merous areas is acquiring mobilization 
reserves. 

Not long ago, Mr. President, I visited 
every airfield in Korea and a number 
of them in Japan. I stayed with the 
fleet from which aircraft are operating 
for the Navy. Therefore, I feel that, 
so far as Korea is concerned, where we 
have a war at the present time, we have 
to consider these items. We have to 
consider also the aircraft of the Ma- 
rines. The marines in the Ist Division 
are holding a part of the line. 

I became familiar with some of the 
operations of the air forces in Korea 
and with the operations of the Navy. 
Therefore, I wanted to emphasize the 
9,941 operating aircraft with the Navy. 

I shall not forget that when I was on 
the deck of the Valley Forge some of the 
men were complaining that they were 
taking off in propeller planes and not in 
jet planes. It was sad to know that 
they were going over the enemy lines 
to meet gunfire other than in the best 
modernized equipment. The purpose of 
the bill is to provide all the men in the 
Air Force, the Marines, the Army, and 
the Navy with the best planes that can 
be made. 

The funds provided in this bill in 
general call for the maintenance during 
fiscal year 1954 of the same basic com- 
bat forces in the Navy, with the delivery 
of a limited number of new vessels and 
the modernization of others. The Navy 
program provides for continuation of 
the gradual modernization of carrier 
task forces, and funds are provided for 
an additional new superaircraft carrier 
of the Forrestal class and for the plan- 
ning and design of a submarine of the 
latest type. Naval aviation will be fur- 
ther strengthened by delivery of several 
thousand new modern aircraft which 
will continue to modernize the fleet air 
units. These new aircraft are fully 
capable of meeting the best planes of 
the enemy and coming out on top. As 
in the case of the Army, the Navy will 
have to reduce personnel in the shore 
establishments. 

We come back to the question of com- 
bat effectiveness. There will not be so 
many men living ashore or living in 
Washington, unless their work is for the 
guidance of those who are in combat. 
Overhead activities will have to be re- 
duced, so as to accomplish this objective, 
within a military personnel strength of 
745,066. Naval aviation, including the 
Marine Corps, will have 9,941 operating 
aircraft which will be available to sup- 
port United States foreign policy wher- 
ever needed. In addition to delivery of 
several thousand modern planes this 
year funds are provided to the Navy for 
setting contracts for about 1,300 addi- 
tional aircraft in the 1954 fiscal year to 
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be delivered in subsequent years as pro- 
duction is accomplished. 

The- Marine Corps is organized into 
3 divisions and 3 air wings with sup- 
porting elements, and military personnel 
of about 250,000, and is completely 
equipped, although many of the equip- 
ment items are not as modern as might 
be desired. The funds provided in this 
bill will enable the Marine Corps to con- 
tinue its 3 divisions and 3 air wings, with 
230,021 military personnel at the end of 
the 1954 fiscal year. Deliveries of new 
equipment during the next year will sub- 
stantially improve the quality of both 
Marine Corps aircraft and ground 
equipment. 

Mr. President, it may seem to many 
persons a strange thing that we state 
the number of men we have in the vari- 
ous services and the number of planes 
we have overall. But, Mr. President, 
this is a Republic. We are preparing 
to defend it because we believe in it. 
We give the facts to the people because, 
after all, the people are the sovereign 
power, and we are but their representa- 
tives. When we take their dollars and 
invest them in war equipment, they have 
a right to know how much they are get- 
ting and what the men are going to have 
with which to fight if war should come. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator agree 
that so long as it represents adequate 
strength for our defense and security, 
it is also good psychology to let it be 
known what that strength is, because 
the very knowledge of the strength may 
have a determining effect on other pow- 
ers that might seek to violate the peace? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I agree with that 
statement. Of course, those back of the 
Tron Curtain keep as a mystery exactly 
what they have. I, for one, feel that on 
many occasions we give them credit for 
having more strength than they really 
have, because of the lack of spiritual 
strength back of the weapons they may 
have made. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. It is quite possible that 
we have given them credit for more 
strength than they have, but I also think 
it is true that, with the responsibility we 
have in the Senate, we cannot take a 
chance. If we are going to err, we had 
better err in the direction of more de- 
fense than may be necessary to meet the 
opposition of Russia than less defense. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Tagree that we can- 
not take any chances. I agree that, in- 
cluding the appropriations under the 
present budget, Congress will have ap- 
propriated $191 billion since Korea. I 
realize we cannot always satisfy the mili- 
tary. Since Korea, they have asked for 
$97 billion more than the Commanders 
in Chief in both administrations have 
been willing to give them. 

Absolute preparation for defense would 
turn the United States into an armed 
camp. Providing for absolute, 100-per- 
cent defense insurance by appropriations 
for the Army, Navy, and Air Corps would, 
of course, make absurd our laboring to 
maintain the goal of individual liberty in 
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this country and a defense adequate to 
protect the institutions that will provide 
for it. 

At the end of April the Air Force had 
activated 106 wings, 13 of which had not 
at that time been provided with their 
planned combat aircraft, and had a mili- 
tary personnel strength slightly over 
970,000. During the summer and fall of 
1953 an intensive and detailed study of 
the entire defense picture is planned by 
the newly designated Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. Pending completion of this study, 
an interim goal of 120 wings has been 
provided in this appropriation bill. 

When I refer to 120 wings, I mean 
modernized wings; not activated wings, 
but actual wings. The results of the 
study to be made by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff will provide the basis for the fiscal 
year 1955 budget and its review by 
Congress. 

The 120-wing program will provide 
for 114 wings to be activated and sub- 
stantially well equipped by the end of 
the current fiscal year for the Air Force, 
and, in addition, 7 Air National Guard 
and Air Reserve wings. I wish to under- 
score that statement, it will provide for 
7 Air National Guard and Air Reserve 
wings, all equipped with modern aircraft, 
making a total of 121 wings to be at- 
tained this year. 

Recently, at Romulus, in my State, a 
publication stated that modern aircraft 
were not available; that there were only 
propeller planes, not jet planes. Under 
the provision in the pending bill those 
planes will be replaced by jet planes. 
There was no provision in the previous 
budget for this reserve. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Any planes which 
are to be made a part of the Air Force 
in the years 1953 or 1954, will be planes 
which were actually purchased years 
ago, and, therefore, would have nothing 
to do with the new civilian administra- 
tion. Is that a correct assumption? 

Mr. FERGUSON, I would say prac- 
tically all of them will be. There may 
be some that will be acquired as a result 
of stepped-up production, although they 
were not in the previous order. Sub- 
stantially, the Senator from Missouri is 
correct. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I should like to 
ask the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan if the planes which are to be 
put into the National Guard for reserve, 
based on a decision as to where the 
planes would be best utilized, are the 
current available planes. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. In other words, if 
in the past, when the administration 
stripped the Air Force of planes and 
money, it was felt that it would have 
been better to have regular units, then 
that was a decision made at that time. 
If it is now decided it would be better to 
have National Guard units, with a lim- 
ited number of planes, rather than Regu- 
lar units, that would be a decision made 
at this time, would it not? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. I 
am always mindful of the chart the Sen- 
ator recently had on the floor, showing 
the great curve up and down, indicating 
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that orders were not always fulfilled, that 
the number of planes ordered were never 
produced. 

One of the aims now is to achieve the 
production of those planes. It is a mili- 
tary decision to put the jets in National 
Guard and Reserve units, instead of in 
other units, because I take it for granted 
that the President and the Secretary of 
Defense believe that the National Guard 
and Reserve units should be kept up to 
modern strength. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Of course, the 
Senator from Michigan knows that put- 
ting the limited number of jet planes 
into either National Guard units or Re- 
serve units will mean a further weaken- 
ing of the power of the Regular Air 
Force. 

Mr. FERGUSON. No; I would not say 
so. 
Mr. SYMINGTON. There is only one 
place to put planes. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I realize that a 
former commander said we had a one- 
shot Air Force, indicating to many per- 
sons that if war came, the Air Force 
would go all at once into battle. I am 
certain that was not the intention. If 
we are to have a strong Air Force, we 
ought to be ready to enlarge it immedi- 
ately. Certainly, if we have seven Na- 
tional Guard units and Air Reserve units 
completely equipped, there is no reason 
why they cannot go into battle with the 
regular force. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. There are three 
parts to the Air Force: The Strategic Air 
Command, the Tactical Command, and 
the Air Defense Command. Correlated 
with them is the air lift. There are not 
sufficient planes to fully equip the Reg- 
ular ‘Air Force. That is admitted by 
both Secretary of Defense Wilson and 
General Vandenberg. The proof of that 
is that we are trying to provide regular 
wings for them now. 

As I remember, the representatives of 
the Air Force testified that if there were 
National Guard and Air Reserve units, 
they would not be instantly available, 
as the Regular Air Force unit would be. 
Therefore, the only point I was trying 
to make was that, whereas the planes 
would have gone to the National Guard 
units and Air Reserve units in the past, 
if we had had the planes and the money 
to train personnel for those units, we 
would have put them there. But inas- 
much as we could not have sufficient air- 
planes for the Regular units as well as 
the National Guard units, they were put 
into the Regular units. 

It is my personal belief, and I say 
this with great respect for the Senator 
from Michigan, because my comment 
has nothing to do with him, that those 
in authority in the Department of De- 
fense weaken the Air Force by putting 
modern jet planes into the National 
Guard and Air Reserve units instead of 
into the Regular Air Force, but that is 
by reason of political inspiration and 
activation. 
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Mr. FERGUSON. I appreciate the 
fact that the Air Force itself has not the 
same “respect”—which I think is a good 
word to use in this connection—for the 
National Guard and the Reserve, that 
the Army, the Navy, and the Marine 
Corps have in relation to the National 
Guard and Reserves. I believe their at- 
titude is based on what they think is bet- 
ter for the country and what would re- 
sult, in the end, in a better fighting force. 

As I have said, objection came from 
Michigan that a National Guard unit 
had. been equipped with prop planes. 
That objection was similar to one made 
to me by the Navy, when I was aboard 
the Valley Forge and the Antietam. The 
Navy said it did not have modern planes. 
What we are trying to do in this bill is to 
provide modern planes. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Year after year I 
came to the Congress myself with a 
budget which was prepared by the Air 
Force and approved by the Department 
of Defense. Then someone—usually 
the Bureau of the Budget—cut the 
amount of money requested by the Air 
Force. Therefore, in the interest of the 
security of the United States, it was felt 
that it would be better to cut bases, to 
cut some training, or to cut Reserves, 
rather than to cut the Regular Air 
Force, which at that time many persons, 
including Winston Churchill, felt was 
the greatest deterrent to Soviet aggres- 
sion. I do not think it is fair to say 
that the Air Force has less respect for 
the National Guard and for the Re- 
serves. Certainly it is not fair to say 
that it has less respect for the National 
Guard than the Navy, because the Navy 
has no National Guard. 

Mr. FERGUSON. No. It has its Re- 
serve. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. My opinion is 
that the Air Force has fully as much 
respect for the National Guard and for 
the Reserves as have the other branches 
of the service. The problem was one 
of money. In order to have a National 
Guard properly equipped we had to buy 
hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth 
of planes. The same thing was true of 
the Air Reserve. Therefore I still say 
that I believe that this trick—and that 
is what it is—of the Department of De- 
fense in manipulating these planes into 
the Nationa! Guard and the Air Reserve 
is an action that is against the security 
of the United States. s 

Mr. FERGUSON. I used the word 
“respect” because I listened to all the 
testimony, and I discovered from the 
testimony. that the feeling was not the 
same as that indicated today by the dis- 
tinguished Senator, former Secretary of 
Air, when he says it is a trick to put 
these airplanes into the National Guard 
and the Air Reserve and make fighting 
units of the National Guard and the Air 
Reserve. I do not think it is a trick. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Just a moment. 
From the evidence, I look at it this way: 
we must have a fighting force. Are we 


President, 
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going to rely completely on the Air 
Force, and place every fighting man we 
can get in the Air Force or are we going 
to have a strong, virile National Guard 
and Reserve, in which men can spend 
so many days during the year putting 
forth their efforts in flying and prepara- 
tion so that in case of war, or in a vital 
emergency, they can be ready for serv- 
ice? I think the American people are 
behind the idea that if we are to use the 
National Guard in the air, they should 
be trained to fly jet planes, to prepare 
for war if it should come. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I promised my 
good friend from Arizona that I would 
yield to him. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
am glad the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan is discussing the Air National 
Guard. I have been actively associated 
with that branch of the service since its 
inception. 

I should like to correct some state- 
ments which have been made, which 
might lead to a misunderstanding of the 
treatment of the guard. Prior to the 
Korean incident, I think I am safe in 
saying that of the 84 tactical squadrons 
which comprised the 27 wings, fewer 
than 10—or, at most, not more than 
12— were equipped with jet airplanes. 
My particular squadron received obso- 
lete F-84-A’s a month before we were 
called to duty in 1951. At the present 
time I do not believe the Air Force is 
giving new, modern jet equipment to the 
reactivated National Guard wings. Ido 
not know of a single squadron that has 
an F-86. I do not know of a single 
squadron today, with the exception of 
possibly a few units on the east coast, 
that are fiying jet airplanes. When 
they are, they are F-80-A’s, which are 
old aircraft. The reactivated squadrons 


in the West, particularly the California ` 


wing, of which Arizona squadron is a 
member, are flying F-51-D’s and H's, 
which are old aircraft. In fact, our par- 
ticular wing has only 12 tactical aircraft 
assigned to it. 

I believe the Senator from Missouri is 
slightly in error in leading us to believe 
that the Air Force is dissipating modern 
equipment among the Reserves and the 
Air National Guard. They are not. 
But when the Air Force can afford to do 
it, it should put modern equipment into 
the Air National Guard and the Air Re- 
serve. 

I should like to mention a few figures 
before I close. The Air National Guard 
furnished 22 wings for the Korean inci- 
dent made up of 66 tactical squadrons, 
a total of 486 units. Five thousand nine 
hundred and twenty-four officers and 
39,670 airmen were called up for duty 
from the Air National Guard. 

I have often criticized the Air Force 
openly for its misuse of these excellent- 
ly trained National Guard air units. 

Mr.SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I doubt if more 
than 10 percent of those units were ever 
called to Korea; yet I know from per- 
sonal experience that most of those 
Squadrons had a higher readiness-for- 
combat rating than many regular Air 
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Force units. The Air Force dissipated 
that excellent strength by assigning it 
to various tasks other than combat. 
Those units were spread over this coun- 
try and over Germany and Alaska, as 
training units, and they were not used 
for the purpose for which they were 
trained. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator further yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am sorry the 
distinguished Senator from Arizona does 
not approve of some of the actions of 
the Regular Air Force. I assure him 
that I did not approve of some of the 
actions of the Regular Air Force; but I 
believe this country needs an Air Force, 
because I also believe that today the So- 
viet Air Force is superior to ours. 

I do not believe the Senator from 
Arizona understood what the Senator 
from Missouri said. The Senator from 
Arizona talks about there not being jet 
airplanes in the National Guard and Air 
Reserve. Let me say that it is my be- 
lief that the more modern airplanes this 
country can have in the National Guard 
and the Air Reserve the better for the 
security of the United States. 

However, the point is that today in the 
Regular Air Force defending the United 
States we have piston planes. We 
should have modern jet airplanes in the 
Regular Air Force. During most of the 
year members of the National Guard or 
the Air Reserve are engaged in business, 
in law offices or doctors’ offices, or in 
other pursuits. I believe that until we 
have all the modern jet airplanes the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff—which to me is still 
a good organization—think are necessary 
for the security of the country, we should 
limit the number of modern airplanes in 
the National Guard and the Air Reserve. 

One further point: Again I wish to 
say that each year we came before Con- 
gress with an estimate of the number of 
modern airplanes which were considered 
necessary, not only for the Regular Air 
Force but also for the National Guard 
and the Air Reserve. When the money 
was limited we felt that it was better to 
put the modern airplanes in the Regular 
Air Force than to put them in the Air 
Reserve. 

I thank the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? I should like to 
ask my distinguished colleague from 
Missouri a question. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I will yield for that 
purpose if I may have it understood that 
I shall not lose the floor by so doing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Under the Air 
Force program of the past several years— 
let us say up until the present time—the 
Air Force has received substantially the 
money it has asked for, has it not? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. No. <= do not 
think the Senator is correct. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I said “substan- 
tially.” 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I do not know 
what the Senator means by “substan- 
tially.” I know this much: I left the 
Air Force in April 1950 in protest at the 
cuts which were being made in the air- 
power of the United States. Up until 
April 1950 the National Guard and the 
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Air Reserve were getting nothing like the 
money the Air Force requested in order 
to build up those units. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. My question was 
not directed at the Air National Guard 
or the Reserves. It was directed at the 
program of procurement under which 
the Air Force had been operating for the 
past year. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. 
about that. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I should like to 
mention the current status of a few 
companies, to indicate how little the 
program is being affected by the pro- 
posed cut. I agree with the Senator 
when he says that the Air National 
Guard and Reserves should receive mod- 
ern equipment. However, if the Air 
Force believes that the program under 
which they have been working is suffi- 
cient, I should like to have Senators 
listen to some of the facts I have before 
me. I read the names of companies 
which make aircraft for the Air Force: 

Beech: T-36A eliminated, T-34 orders 
continue. 

Boeing: B-52, C-97, and B-47 orders re- 
main unchanged, 

Canadair: United States Air Force orders 
for Beech-licensed T-36A canceled. Royal 
Canadian Air Force orders for F-86 and 
T-33 are untouched, 


I may say here is a perfect example of 
waste in the Air Force. We had avail- 
able a very good twin-engine trainer, 
but the Air Force has gone ahead and 
spent $400 million on the T-36. I have 
nothing against the Beech company. I 
am a pilot, and I fly one of their air- 
planes, and I like it very much, but $400 
million was spent to develop an airplane, 
a type of which was already in the air. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. What is the point 
of the Senator’s reading those figures? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I want to get the 
facts into the Recoxp because the re- 
mark has been made—and I have heard 
it said in the distinguished Senator’s 
speeches and I have read it in the news- 
papers—that the proposed reduction in 
the appropriation will cut vital aircraft 
out of our Air Force program. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The reduction 
will cut vital aircraft out of our Air 
Force program. Is that the point the 
Senator is making? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am trying to 
make my point: 

Cessna: Model 318 twin-jet trainer power- 
ed by Continental Marbore engine believed 
canceled. 

Chance Vought: F7U-3, A2U, and new day 
fighter continue. 

Chase: C-123B scheduled output cut to 
about half. 

Consolidated Vultee: B-36, F-102, F3Y-1, 
T-29B, and R3Y orders as before, 

Douglas— 


Which makes our heavy transport 
equipment 


Douglas: B-47, AD-5, A2D, A3D, C-118, 
and C-124C continue. 

Fairchild: C-119 output continues un- 
changed. 

Grumman: F9F-6, SA-16, S2F, and AF-2 
orders continue, x 

Lockheed: No changes in orders on the 
F-94C, T-33, P2V, WV-2, C-130A, B-47, RTV- 
1, and C-121. 

Martin: B-57A, P5M-1, and XP6M-1 orders 
untouched. 

McDonnell: 
tinue as before, 


I do not know 


F-101, F2H-3, F3H-1 con- 
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North American: F-86F, F-86D, F-86H, 
F-100, T-28A and B, AJ-2, A2J, FJ-2, and 
FJ-3 are neither canceled nor stretched. 

Northrop: F-89C modifications, F-89D 
orders, and XB-62 missiles work continue. 

Republic: F-84F and RF-84F delivery 
schedules untouched. 

Temco: F3H second source work presum- 
ably continues. Company has not yet been 
informed of any possible changes. 


Mr. ‘SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield, provided I 
do not lose the floor. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The questions of 
obligations, programming, and author- 
izations are such that although the De- 

. partment of Defense took out more than 
200 of the most modern bombers, they 
took them out of a program which was 
agreed to, even though it was not a 
straight obligation. 

My point is, first, that I do not believe 
it to be fair for the Senator to say that 
the Air Force wanted 143 wings. They 
did not want 143 wings. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I do not recall 
mentioning that point. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thought the 
Senator said all of the airplanes that 
the Air Force wanted were still in the 
program. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I merely tried to 
make the point 

Mr. SYMINGTON. If I may con- 
tinue—— 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I said there have 
been no cuts made of any consequence 
in the procurement program. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Air Force 
wanted 163 wings. At the time they 
were called groups. That was rejected, 
and there was unanimous agreement 
among the Joint Chiefs of Staff—the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and the Chair- 
man himself—that the Air Force should 
have 143 wings. In the original testi- 
mony of the Secretary of Defense the 
impression was given that—and the 
testimony so reads—that he felt 143 
wings were too many. Immediate criti- 
cism came from the people with respect 
to cutting the Air Force. 

I might add at this point, too, that, 
whereas the armament for the Army has 
been heavily increased, and shipbuilding 
has been heavily increased for the Navy, 
by hundreds of millions of dollars, this 
year the procurement of aircraft, as 
against last year, in appropriations, has 
been cut more than 87 ½ billion. At the 
same time, the Secretary of Defense and 
the Department of Defense feel that the 
impact of what they were doing to the 
Air Force did not have the effect of cut- 
ting any combat aircraft out of the 
program. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator 
from Missouri misunderstood what I 
have read into the Recorp. It is an ac- 
tual statement of the aircraft industry’s 
position in relation to the cut and to the 
program which has been carried on for 
the past 2 or 3 years in the Air Force. 

In the whole list of fine aircraft com- 
panies in the country, we find only 
Beech, Temco, and Chase with cuts. 
Their aircraft were untried, so to speak, 
so far as the Air Force was concerned. 

I merely wanted to get those facts into 
the Recorp early in the debate, because 
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I have heard so much said about what is 
going to be done to the production pro- 
gram of the Air Force. I believe the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Michigan will 
touch on the B-47 program later in his 
speech. The orders for the 200 planes 
the Senator mentioned have not been 
placed, so there has never been any offi; 
cial cancellation. The modification of 
those airplanes is being done in Tucson, 
Ariz., near my home, and the modifica- 
tion of the first batch of planes that 
came through is just now being com- 
pleted. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Michigan yield for 
one more comment? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I never thought, 
Mr. President, I would be debating with 
a former member of the United States 
Air Force the question of whether the 
billions of dollars which have been taken 
out of the Air Force appropriations are 
hurting it or helping it. 

Despite the fact that I have great re- 
spect for the junior Senator from Ari- 
zona, when it comes to the question of 
whether the cuts are affecting the Air 
Force, leaving aside the Senate or the 
Department of Defense, and despite the 
fact that he said in the discussions sev- 
eral times that he is a pilot, and the 
truth of the matter is that he had also 
been engaged in business over a period 
of years—and there are thousands of 
other pilots in the Nation—and even 
though I am not a pilot, many pilots 
agree with me when I say I would pre- 
fer to take the opinion of General Spaatz, 
General LeMay, and General Nordstadt 
as to what these cuts are doing to the 
Air Force, than the opinion of the Sen- 
ator from Arizona. I thank the Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Michigan yield 
once more? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I agree with the 
Senator from Missouri that it seems un- 
heard of to have any member of the Air 
Force speak out against the Air Force. 
I spent a considerable time in the Air 
Force. I have great admiration for the 
Air Force, and I take great pride in hav- 
ing served in the Air Force. However, I 
do not believe the fact that I am a former 
member of the Air Force, and am now an 
active member of the Air National Guard, 
dictates that I should stand in awe or 
say “salam” to everything that comes 
from across the river in the Pentagon. 
I have seen the waste that goes on in the 
Air Force. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. So have I. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I want to see it 
stopped. As a former member of the Air 
Force, I am convinced that the $5 bil- 
lion cut will not affect the security of 
this country through the Air Force. I 
have lived with it. I have worked under 
the Senator from Missouri when he was 
at the head of the Air Force. I have 
great pride in it, but I would be amiss in 
my duty to my people and to the United 
States if I sat silently by and allowed 
pure sentimentalism to dictate to me as 
to whether or not we should spend $5 
billion, more or less, when in my heart I 
am convinced we are right, 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. It has been known 
for many weeks how the Senator from 
Arizona feels about the Air Force. Ifully 
respect his opinion and his right to come 
before the Senate to give his opinion. 
That does not affect my surprise at the 
depth of his feeling against the Air Force. 

I will say to him that I have much 
more sympathy with respect to his feel- 
ings about the Air Force than some Sen- 
ators had and some persons in the De- 
partment of Defense had about the feel- 
ings of the former Chief of Staff of the 
Air Force. I fully respect the Senator’s 
right to say what he wants to say about 
the Air Force. I mean that with abso- 
lute sincerity. It is probably one other 
reason why I particularly regret the out- 
rageous treatment which was accorded 
the former Chief of Staff of the Air Force 
because he had the courage to come be- 
fore Congress and tell Congress and the 
American people the truth with respect 
to what he thought about our airpower, 
as against the airpower of the Soviet 
Union. 

I should like to add that the testimony 
of the Chief of Staff of the Air Force and 
the testimony of the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, with respect to our 
air strength as compared with the Soviet 
air strength, were at direct variance with 
that.of the Secretary of Defense. It was 
for that reason that I requested that the 
Secretary of Defense and the Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff be brought 
before the committee, to see who was 
telling the truth, because the testimony 
of the Secretary of Defense was at direct 
variance with the other testimony. Even 
though the former Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs is my constituent, I wish to say 
I think he is a great gentlemen and a 
great soldier; I refer to Gen. Omar Brad- 
ley. He is not an Air Force officer. 

I still think the Senate and the House 
of Representatives are now making 
major decisions with respect to our fu- 
ture security, despite the fact, by the 
admission of the Secretary of Defense, 
that there has been no concurrence 
whatever on the part of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff in these incredible and radical 
cuts in the Air Force, and despite the 
fact that there is complete disageement, 
not only by the Chief of Staff for the Air 
Force but also by the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, with the statements 
made before congressional committees in 
the course of the testimony of the Sec- 
retary of Defense. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Michigan yield, to 
permit me to ask a question of the Sen- 
ator from Missouri? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes, if I may obtain 
unanimous consent for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Lennon in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
did I correctly understand the Senator 
from Missouri to say that he sincerely 
regrets that the Congress of the United 
States is deciding the security position 
of the country? 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. I said the Con- 
gress is deciding the amount of money 
that should be appropriated 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. If the Senator 
will let me interrupt, let me say 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Does my distin- 
guished colleague wish me to answer his 
question? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I think the 
Record will show that the Senator from 
Missouri said he regretted that the Con- 
gress of the United States was deciding 
the security of the country. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. If the RECORD 
shows that, I appreciate my colleague’s 
kindness in letting me correct the tech- 
nical aspect of the statement, as he 
sees it. 

What I am saying, and what I am glad 
to repeat, is that the Congress of the 
United States is deciding how much 
money should be appropriated to the 
three services and to the Department of 
Defense, without deciding whether the 
testimony of the Secretary of Defense 
was accurate or whether the testimony 
of the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff was accurate. 

Does that answer the Senator’s ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I am glad to 
have the Recorp corrected. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I appreciate that. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Because if there 
is any agency of the United States that 
should determine the security of the 
country, it is the Congress of the United 
States. 

Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Michigan yield further? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I understood 
the Senator from Missouri to state, in 
the course of his colloquy with the Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], 
that some $7 billion had been cut from 
the Air Force appropriations. Did I cor- 
rectly understand the Senator from Mis- 
souri? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Will the Senator 
from New Jersey please allow me to read 
the figure from the record which has 
been prepared: 

In 1953, the appropriation for aircraft for 
the Air Force was $11 billion. 


That was the appropriation. 

For the fiscal year 1954, under the 
Wilson regime, the appropriation for 
aircraft for the Air Force is proposed 
to be $3,495,000,000. Therefore, I have 
stated that this year, under this regime, 
the American people are being asked 
to appropriate $7,500,000,000 less for air- 
craft procurement for the Air Force than 
was appropriated in the fiscal year 1953. 

I was also shocked to see that the same 
thing is true with respect to the Navy, 
in that slightly more than $2 billion less 
aircraft procurement is being requested 
for the fiscal year 1954 than was re- 
quested and obtained for the fiscal year 
1953. 

The reason those figures shock me is 
that procurement in the Army has much 
increased, and procurement in ships has 
much increased, at a time when we are 
in an air age. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I gathered that 
the Senator from Missouri said the Air 
Corps had already lost, in procurement, 
more than $7 billion, - 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. Apparently the 
Senator from New Jersey would like me 
to correct the Recorp. I would be very 
happy to visit with him afterward, so 
that the REcorp will be in accordance 
with the way he thinks it should be and 
the way I think it should be. 

Incidentally, let me point out to my 
colleague that there has been no Air 
Corps for some years; we now have an 
Air Force. Those who believe in the Air 
Force like to call it by that name. 

So both my colleague and I can make 
technical mistakes in our testimony. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I must admit 
that I have become accustomed to use 
the term “Air Corps.” 

Mr. President, in order that the REC- 
orp may be straight on this point, inas- 
much as I would not wish the American 
people to labor under the misapprehen- 
sion that the administration which Las 
just come into office has cut aircraft 
procurement up to this point, I wish to 
read from the testimony of General Van- 
denberg on June 5, at the committee 
hearing. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Will the 
Senator from New Jersey state the page 
from which he is about to read? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Yes; page 339. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. In what volume, 
please? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. 
tee hearings, part I: 

Senator HENDRICKSON. You do not mean 
to imply that the presentation of the Eisen- 
hower budget has caused a 6 months’ delay, 
do you? = 

General VANDENBERG. As you have called it, 
the Eisenhower budget in itself is a budget 
for the Department of Defense, as I under- 
stand it. What is causing the Air Force to 
have gotten to the position of not being able 
to pick up the loss in time by a 6 months’ 
period has been due to certain restrictions 
along the line of building of bases, of per- 
sonnel, and so forth. I do not know whether 
that answers the question, sir. 

Senator HENDRICKSON. Not quite. 

General VANDENBERG. I believe that was 
explained in my initial statement. 

Senator HENDRICKSON. As a result of this 
modified budget, you had no cancellations, 
did you? 

General VANDENBERG. We have had cancel- 
lations, a few; yes, sir. 

Senator HENDRICKSON. Cancellations of 
contracts? 

General VANDENBERG. It is not pertinent. 
We have to all intents and purposes the com- 
bat aircraft for the 143-wing program. 

Senator HENDRICKSON. Thank you, Gen- 
eral. You said there were some cancella- 
tions. Where were these cancellations? 


General Vandenberg replied, after con- 
ferring with one of his aides: 


I am informed there have not been any 
cancellations of combat aircraft as yet. 


So the program has not been cut, up 
to this time. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield to me? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Let me say that, 
of course, in any business there are pro- 
grams. All the airplanes in the program 
for the Air Force are not necessarily 
under order, but the program is not can- 
celed. Aircraft may be withdrawn from 
the program, and an order may be 
canceled. 

Many combat planes have been taken 
out of the program. Even though there 
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was verbal agreement with the manu- 
facturer that the planes were in the 
program, the orders had not been placed. 

In the testimony of General Vanden- 
berg—which, I repeat, he gave only at 
the request of the United States Sen- 
ate—there are undoubtedly technical 
mistakes, which it is only natural that 
he would have made after 3 days of long 
grilling. But in this case he was tech- 
nically accurate. 

There were no cancellations of orders; 
but combat aircraft were taken out of 
the program, and that has been admitted 
by the Secretary of Defense in his own 
testimony, although he said that the 
combat aircraft—B-47 bombers—which 
were taken out, were not bombers, be- 
cause they were going to be used for 
training—which, to me and to anyone 
else who knows anything about air- 
planes, is absurd. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I should like to point out that in busi- 
ness one does not ‘create and establish 
programs which cannot be successfully 
carried out. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. When I. was in 
business, I had quite a little experience 
with respect to programs, and I would 
remind my distinguished colleague, the 
Senator from New Jersey, that before he 
becomes too sympathetic toward the slip- 
page criticism of the Secretary of De- 
fense after he came to the Pentagon, he 
had better start analyzing the slippage 
occurrences in the company he left prior 
to coming to the Pentagon. 

Mr, HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Michigan yield, 
that I may reply to the Senator from 
Missouri? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield, provided I 
do not thereby lose the floor. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON: I am not de- 
fending the Secretary of Defense. I am 
today speaking in criticism of the Air 
Force program in the months and years 
gone by. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
feel that this debate is valuable. I ap- 
preciate that one point in connection 
with the defense budget on which peo- 
ple may become emotional is that related 
to airpower. There is no doubt about 
that. It has been stated by the Sena- 
tor from Missouri, when referring to his 
own administration, that the Air Force 
appropriation was reduced, and produc- 
tion therefore was not had. It is true 
that the 80th Congress provided for a 
70-group Air Force. The groups are 
now called wings. Wing“ has now 
become a magic word. I shall speak a 
little later about that. But, Mr. Pres- 
ident, the former President of the 
United States took $730 million out of 
the appropriation. But, notwithstand- 
ing that, the Air Force was never able to 
spend what remained of the money 
which the Congress appropriated for 
them. That is why it is necessary to 
state the actual facts on the floor of the 
Senate. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I will yield in a 
moment, but I will ask the Senator to 
wait until I can put certain figures in 
the Recorp, in order that the Senator 
may have them in mind. 
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Mr. President, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Missouri was in this picture. 
He was the Secretary of the Air Force. 
He now criticizes the present Secretary 
of Defense for slippage in his produc- 
tion. I ask the former Secretary of the 
Air Force why the Air Force did not get 
production before. 

Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes; I yield to the 
Senator. Why did not the Senator, at 
that time he was Secretary of the Air 
Force, get production? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. When I came into 
the Air Force, in January 1946, we were 
in the process of cutting down from 273 
groups to where we ended up, with 38; 
and there was practically no aircaft pro- 
duction of any kind whatever. Nor was 
there money given for other necessary 
activities, such as research and develop- 
ment. In the year 1950, as the Senator 
from Michigan has said several times, 
I was with the Air Force. That is cor- 
rect; and, incidentally, I am very proud 
of it. 

In the spring of 1950, because a good 
many Senators did not support the Air 
Force during the previous year in its 
effort to return to the basis of 58 groups, 
the strength was fixed at 48 groups. I 
then left the Air Force, and later it was 
further cut to 42 groups. Therefore, I 
have been out of the Air Force since 
there was any real aircraft production. 

In March 1949 a great many persons 
felt that there would be no war and that 
a 48-group Air Force was adequate, I 
did not. Less than 3 months after March 
1950 we entered the Korean war. As a 
result of that, at great and heavy ex- 
pense, when I was out of the Air Force, 
though I had a bird’s-eye view of it in 
the National Security Resources Board, 
aircraft production in this country was 
resumed. Therefore I may inform the 
Senator that the aircraft which are com- 
ing off the lines now are aircraft which 
were bought after Korea, in 1950, 1951, 
and 1952. 

I wish to drive home the point I was 
trying to make with respect to an air- 
conscious country and an air-conscious 
world. For fiscal year 1953 the appro- 
priations for aircraft procurement, based 
on a piece of paper, or a document, 
which the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan has given me, amounted to $11 
billion. About the first action of the new 
administration after it took over was to 
set the wheels going, so that after all the 
talk—and if I may respectfully say so, 
with respect to the Department of De- 
fense, the doubletalk—ended, we find 
that actually for fiscal year 1954 appro- 
priations there is submitted a program 
for aircraft which is $7.5 billion less than 
the program approved by this body for 
1953 appropriations. 

I thank the Senator from Michigan 
for yielding. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE, If the Senator from 
Michigan will permit me to do so, I 
should like to get the comments of. the 
Senator from Missouri in regard to the 
testimony before the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee given by General Eisen- 
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hower when he was president of Colum- 
bia University, some 3 months before 
Korea, If the Senator from Michigan 
will permit, I should like to read certain 
excerpts from that testimony. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from Oregon for that pur- 
pose without losing the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Following the reading 
of certain excerpts, I shall ask the Sen- 
ator from Missouri a few questions. 

I refer to the testimony on the defense 
budget in 1951, as shown at page 682 of 
the Senate hearings, particularly the 
testimony of Dwight D. Eisenhower, then 
president of Columbia University. Let 
us not forget that this was a little less 
than 3 months before Korea, and I think 
the excerpts at least bear some relation- 
Ship to the value of the opinion of the 
then president of Columbia University, 
now the President of the United States, 
so far as his predictions in the field of 
security are concerned, predictions 
which, I respectfully suggest, have not 
proved to be very good, according to the 
record. In his testimony Mr. Eisen- 
hower, then president of Columbia Uni- 
versity, said: 

I should say a word about the Air Force as 
we go past this point. Right after World 
War II was over, and we began to plan in the 
War Department, we finally hit upon a figure 
of 70 groups for the Air Forces in the Reg- 
ular Establishment, and some 27 in the 
National Guard. Now, those figures were not 
sacrosanct, for two reasons: First, they were 
just another reasonable estimate; and sec- 
ond, the term “to group” changes in its 
meaning all of the time, depending upon the 
power of an individual airplane and the 
number of planes assigned to the groups. A 
heavy bomber group, a B-36 group, is cer- 
tainly nothing like a fighter group. For that 
reason, perhaps we should think more in 
terms of “what do we have?” 

Again, this is possibly a fallacious index, 
if you want to argue it, but at that moment 
we thought that 70 groups in the Regular 
force could be handled with 401,000 men, 
Later studies and developments have shown 
that that figure is not sufficient. But what 
I am pointing out is that the strength in our 
48-group Regular Air Force we finally 
adopted or accepted in June of 1949, and 11 
or 12 groups in the National Guard which 
aggregates in personnel more than 400,000, 
was not a radical departure, in military 
thinking, from what we had decided upon 
a year or two earlier. 


That is the first of the two excerpts I 
wanted to read; but I should like to ask 
the Senator from Missouri a few ques- 
tions based on the first excerpt. Does 
the Senator agree with me that less than 
3 months before Korea, General Eisen- 
hower, then president of Columbia Uni- 
versity, was of the opinion that 48 groups 
would be sufficient, whereas some of us 
were fighting for a 70-group Air Force 
because we were convinced, on the testi- 
mony we had heard before the Armed 
Services Committee, that we needed a 
70-group Air Force? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Oregon for giving me this 
opportunity. I am looking at three 
Members, the distinguished majority 
leader, the distinguished minority leader, 
and the distinguished Senator from Ore- 
gon, who are 3 of the 7 Senators who did 
not believe at that time that a 70-group 
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Air Force was wrong. In all the debate 
and discussion, I have tried to stay away 
from any comments made by our great 
President. Some persons have tried to 
get him into this situation, after making 
this mistake. They testified, in their 
own words, that they did cut this budget, 
and that the great President of the 
United States had nothing whatever to 
do with it. Now they realize that the 
only possible way they can obtain the 
support of the American people for the 
cuts they are making in the Air Force is 
to have the people feel that this budget 
was formulated by the President of the 
United States. I respectfully say that 
although there are many things I do not 
like about the actions and the words of 
the Secretary of Defense, I do believe he 
is capable of telling the truth, and, based 
on his own testimony, the President of 
the United States had nothing whatever 
to do with the formulation of this budget, 

Although I greatly respect the Presi- 
dent of the United States, I should like 
to add that he is no prophet, because in 
the spring of 1950, in all sincerity, he 
recommended that the 48-group pro- 
gram was the correct program for the 
United States. 

That was less than 3 months before 
Korea. But today he himself is recom- 
mending far more than double that 
number of wings. 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to make 
two comments, if the Senator from Mich- 
igan will permit, before I read the second 
excerpt. 

I think the record of the President 
should be spread on the record of the 
Senate. After all, there is the record, 
and it shows that 3 months before Korea 
the now President of the United States 
thought 48 groups were adequate, and 
the testimony I heard before the com- 
mittee convinced me that the security of 
our country would be in danger if we did 
not have more than 48 groups. 

I ask this question: If we had had 
more than 48 groups, if we had been in 
a stronger airpower position at the time 
of Korea, does the Senator from Missouri 
think it might have had some inhibitory 
effects on our enemies? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I answer the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oregon in this 
way: In my opinion, based on what I 
knew at that time, if everyone had got 
behind the 70-group Air Force there 
probably would have been no Korea. 

Mr. MORSE. Let me say for the rec- 
ord that I am just as convinced now as 
I was in 1950, when I stood on the floor 
of the Senate and fought for a 70-group 
Air Force, that we cannot in the name of 
economy, or for any other reason, follow 
a course of action that does not give us 
the full complement of 143 wings or 
more, because I want to say what I have 
been heard to say many times before, 
that I think the security of my country 
depends not only on maintaining supe- 
riority in the air but superiority so com- 
plete and so overwhelming that there is 
no possibility of a potential enemy de- 
livering the A-bombs which our military 
advisers tell us Russia is stockpiling to- 
day in increasing numbers. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. For that very 
reason I felt—what incidentally was de- 
nied me by the Senate Appropriations 
Committee—that it was important to get 
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the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
to face the Secretary of Defense to see 
who was telling the right thing. The 
reason I felt that way was because of 
what the Senator from Oregon is now 
talking about. Based on the figures 
given the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee in many, if not most, categories 
of combat airplanes, the Soviet today is 
superior, in some cases far superior, to 
the strength of the United States. De- 
spite that fact, the testimony of the Sec- 
retary of Defense was, and I believe Iam 
quoting him correctly, that we had an 
offensive and defensive Air Force, and 
the Soviet had only a defensive air force. 
This was completely contrary to the 
statements given us, not by an automo- 
bile builder, but by perhaps the greatest 
ground general of World War II, and I 
felt I had the right as an American citi- 
gen and as a Senator representing in 
part 3 million people in Missouri to ask 
that it be clarified. I regret that that 
right was not given me. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the sec- 
ond excerpt to which I want to get the 
Senator’s reaction is found on page 699 
of the hearings of the Appropriations 
Committee in 1951, which reads as fol- 
lows: 


Senator MCCLELLAN. Let us skip the answer 
to that one and let us see about the answer 
to the next one. Based on your present 
judgment with respect to the current health 
and soundness of the economy, your opinion 
regarding the threat or imminence of war or 
lack of such threat or imminence of war, 
and taking into account our present military 
strength and the attitude and the policies 
and the preparation being made and the mili- 
tary strength that is now being maintained 
by our potential enemies, do you consider 
our budget proposal for expenditures for na- 
tional defense for 1951 adequate, and, if not, 
how much would you add to it in appropria- 
tions? 

General ErsENHOWER. Subject to the con- 
ditions I imposed a few minutes ago, sir, 
that it was a guess because I have not studied 
these things in detail, I believe there are 
certain features that I should say would cost 
us—I will give you a guess, because that is 
all it is—I would say I would add $500 million 
to the present budget, as I understand it 
now, but I would be determined to say some- 
where below the $15 billion which always, 
in my own mind, has represented the maxi- 
mum, and I would be determined to stay 
well below that. 


Mr. President, that was a little less 
than 3 months before Korea. He thought 
the maximum budget should not go over 
$15 billion. 


Senator MCCLELLAN. In other words, you 
feel we should add $500 million? 

General EISENHOWER. I don’t know whether 
it would take that much, that is, at the out- 
set. I want those 48 groups, and the 11 or 
12 groups, and I would like to make certain 
that they are going to stay modern. 

Senator MCCLELLAN. And you would add 
sufficient to cover those particular aspects 
about which you have testified? 

General EISENHOWER. Yes, sir; and I would 
like to get started on a program in Alaska 
that would in the course of 3 years allow us 
to get a good reinforced regiment up there 
to be distributed among those airfields. This 
would be the two things that I think would 
cost money, Senator MCCLELLAN. On the 
others I think probably there would be some 
adjustment. I am not certain, for I have 
not had the advantage of talking to my 
friends at the Pentagon. That would be my 
general feeling, sir. 
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Senator MCCLELLAN. Senator ROBERTSON 
advises me that at his request the Air Force 
is going to provide us with an estimate of 
those costs; that is, keeping the 48-group Air 
Force. 

Senator Rosertson. On a first-line-of- 
defense basis. 

Senator McCOLELLAN, I just wanted to get 
your opinion, because I regard it very highly, 
and I know that the people of this Nation do. 

Senator Fencuson, General Eisenhower, 
when you were considering these things, you 
had in mind the Atlantic Pact? 

General EISENHOWER. Yes, sir; that is right. 


I only wish to say, and to say most 
respectfully, that we are dealing here 
today with our defense budget. We are 
dealing with questions involving the 
security of our country. We are deal- 
ing with a matter with respect to 
which each one of us has a solemn 
obligation. We must act on the basis 
of the facts as we find them. We have 
a right to insist on a presentation of 
the facts. 

I say most respectfully that on the 
basis of General Eisenhower’s predic- 
tions back in 1951—and I am satisfied, 
as a former member of the Committee 
on Armed Services, that they were typi- 
cal of his general military predictions— 
I am far from convinced that he is the 
best expert who can be presented to the 
Senate for testimony as to what the 
defense budget of the United States 
should be. 

I share with the distinguished junior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON] 
the evaluation of that great American, 
General Omar Bradley. I will take his 
judgment on military matters any time 
in preference to the judgment of the 
President of the United States, because 
I say that the President's military judg- 
ment in connection with the prepared- 
ness problem has been proved on the 
record to be a very mistaken judgment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr, President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I had not intended 
to enter into the debate, at least at this 
particular time. However, I think it is 
fairly important that the record should 
be set straight. 

The distinguished Senator from Mis- 
scuri [Mr. SYMINGTON] has been kind 
enough to recall the debate in the Sen- 
ate on August 26, 1949, which appears 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RecorD, volume 95, 
part 9, page 12314. I was then a member 
of the Committee on Appropriations. 
At that time the Senate was considering 
the appropriation for the Military Estab- 
lishment. The former Senator from 
Oklahoma, Mr. Thomas, was handling 
the bill on the floor of the Senate for 
the administration, 

Based on the testimony of officials of 
the administration at that time, includ- 
ing the Secretary of Defense, it had been 
very strongly urged that the House ap- 
propriation, which, as I recall, would 
have supplied about 55 groups, on the 
way up to the 70-group program, should 
not be approved by the Senate. 

In fairness to both Republicans and 
Democrats on the committee at that 
time, many of them strong Air Force 
advocates, I wish to say that they urged 
that the House amount be accepted, 
and that an even larger appropriation 
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be made. Despite that fact, representa- 
tives of the Secretary of Defense, the 
Air Force, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
came before the Committee on Appro- 
priations and urged, as I believe the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Fercuson] 
will recall, that the Senate not go along 
then with the 55-group program for 
which the House had provided the ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. If the Senator 
will permit me to continue, I shall yield 
later. 

Frankly, I felt that would be taking 
an unnecessary risk with the defenses 
of the country, so when the matter came 
to the floor of the Senate, I urged, as 
did a number of other Senators, some of 
whom are here today, and some of whom 
are no longer in the Senate, that the 
Senate reject the committee amendment, 
and allow the House language to stand. 
However, again the distinguished former 
Senator from Oklahoma, then chairman 
of the subcommittee, Mr. Thomas, speak- 
ing for the administration, led the fight 
against the proposal, saying the money 
was not necessary and should not be 
appropriated, and he cited expert 
testimony. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
has said that General Eisenhower, who 
at that time, if my recollection is correct, 
was not Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, or in any position of responsibility 
in the Government, but who had been 
called in as a consultant, did not, as 
General Eisenhower himself pointed out, 
have before him all the facts then avail- 
able to the officials in the Pentagon. I 
think it is no wonder that he may have 
miscalculated at that time, because the 
officials in the Pentagon themselves were 
urging Congress, which was prepared to 
proceed with increased appropriations, 
not to make them. 

The matter goes even beyond that. I 
think the facts can be obtained and be 
inserted in the Recorp. If my recollec- 
tion is not incorrect, I think it was only 
a matter of a few weeks before June 25, 
1950, when the President of the United 
States, in a speech made, I believe, in 
Missouri, said that the world was then 
nearer peace than it had ever been be- 
fore. That was only a few days before 
the aggression across the 38th parallel. 

As a matter of fact, I was a little sur- 
prised and somewhat shocked by that 
statement, because, as a member of the 
Committee on Appropriations, later on, 
following the aggression that had taken 
place across the 38th parallel, the com- 
mittee called in representatives of cer- 
tain of the intelligence agencies, who 
testified before the committee that there 
had been advance warning of which the 
committee had no knowledge, but of 
which, presumably, the President and 
the Pentagon had knowledge. The in- 
formation we received was that there 
had been a buildup on the other side of 
the 38th parallel; that, as a matter of 
fact, the North Koreans had cleared, I 
believe, an area extending 5 kilometers 
from the parallel. With any knowledge 
of intelligence at all, that would have 
been a clear warning or danger signal 
that something was about to develop. 
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Of course, the administration at that 
time had that information; the com- 
mittee did not. 

However, to carry on with the story, if 
the Senator from Michigan will permit, 
because I have a very vivid recollection 
of it, finally those of us who did not want 
to go along with the Senate committee 
amendment, which would have reduced 
the number of groups from 55 to approxi- 
mately 45, were defeated by a relatively 
overwhelming vote of 49 to 9. 

The bill then went to conference. 
Again, the administration contacted 
both the majority and the minority 
members of the conference committee. I 
was then too junior a Member of the 
Senate to be a member of the confer- 
ence, but I have obtained information 
from Senators who attended the confer- 
ence, both Democrats and Republicans, 
in whom I have complete confidence, and 
for whom I have high regard. A group 
of the conferees went to the White 
House, and discussed the matter with 
the President. By that time it appeared 
as though the House were going to in- 
sist on the appropriation it had put in 
the bill, and would not permit a cut. 
The conferees on the part of the Senate 
were told that if they did not stand firm, 
and if they yielded to the House, the 
funds which Congress had appropriated 
for the Air Force would be frozen, and 
would not be used. That is the undis- 
puted record. 

I have the information in regard to 
this matter at my office, but I do not wish 
to go there for it, and I asked the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan, whom I 
have asked to check into it, if he will now 
read into the Recor, since I think it is 
important that the Senate and the coun- 
try have this background, the order of 
President Truman in freezing the funds 
which Congress had appropriated, not 
for 143 groups, not for 70 groups, but for 
55 groups. The President of the United 
States, with all the sources of informa- 
tion which are at the disposal of any 
President of the United States, took it 
upon himself to go against the judg- 
ment of Congress, and to cut back the 
program, so that instead of having a 55- 
group program, he froze it at 45 groups. 

As I said, I had not intended to enter 
the debate at this stage of the proceed- 
ings, but I thought in all fairness, and 
for the sake of historical accuracy, and 
in view of the fact that some criticism 
has been made of General Eisenhower, 
the record of the present President of 
the United States should be kept straight. 

I ask the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan to place in the Recor the in- 
formation to which I have referred. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I shall be glad to 
place it in the Recorp. I am one of 
the Senators who, at the time the record 
was made, back in 1945, asked the dis- 
tinguished present President of the 
United States, then a general of the 
Army, to be called before the commit- 
tee, so that we might have his judg- 
ment. 

On the question of Congress wanting 
to appropriate more money, I shall read 
into the REcorp what the then Presi- 
dent of the United States said after the 
Congress tried to force on him money 
for airplane construction. On October 
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29, 1949, after he got the money, this is 
what President Truman said: 


I have signed H. R. 4146, a bill making ap- 
propriations for the National Security Coun- 
cil, the National Security Resources Board, 
and the military functions administered by 
the Department of Defense for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1950. 


We got into the war during that fiscal 
year. 


The amounts provided in this bill for most 
of the components of our defense program 
will permit operations at the approximate 
levels contemplated in the original 1950 
budget recommendations. For one item, 
however, a sharp increase in authorizations 
provided by the Congress represents a major 
shift in the direction and emphasis of our 
defense program. 


That is the item we are talking about. 


If fully utilized, this increased authoriza- 
tion would result in a serious lack of bal- 
ance in our defense program and would re- 
quire much heavier expenditures in the fu- 
ture than we now contemplate. 

This increased authority is largely for an 
expanded structure for the Air Force. In 
all, the Congress has increased authoriza- 
tions for the Air Force by more than $615 
million above 1950 budget recommendations, 

The significance of this change cannot be 
measured solely from the standpoint of the 
Air Force or of the Department of Defense. 
Rather it must be viewed in the light of 
total national policies and it must be evalu- 
ated in terms of our present commitments. 

The defense program submitted last Janu- 
ary was the result of an exhaustive exami- 
nation of all the program of the Federal 
Government. At that time, painstaking con- 
sideration was given to our requirements 
for national security and the effect of large 
military expenditures upon our economy. 
Our objective was to plan a defense struc- 
ture which could both meet our security 
needs and be supported by the country with- 
out imposing too great a strain on the do- 
mestic economy. Careful account also was 
taken of this Nation’s position in the world, 
Since the end of World War II, we have been 
devoting a substantial portion of our re- 
sources to the development of a peaceful and 
stable world through economic assistance 
to other free nations, 


We were in the cold war. There was 
no doubt about that. 

We had set a goal to be reached in case 
war should come in the near future. 

I read on: 


Our aid has been a major contribution 
toward world stability and has been instru- 
mental in lessening world tension. However, 
my recommendations recognized the fact 
that, under existing international conditions, 
a relatively high level of military prepared- 
ness must be maintained for a number of 
years to come. 

Our defense program thus represented a 
balance between security needs in the light 
of our foreign policy and the economic and 
fiscal problems facing us domestically. 

In the 1950 budget, emphasis was given to 
airpower and the procurement of newly de- 
veloped weapons with which to re-equip and 
modernize our military forces. Similar em- 
phasis was given to research and develop- 
ment, to industrial mobilization, to Reserve 
forces, and to the integration of operations 
within the three services, The defense pro- 
gram was designed to be flexible, not rigid. 
It was drawn up so that changes in the inter- 
national situation, in technology, and in the 
domestic economy could be reflected in our 
defense preparations, 

Action at this time by the Congress in 
increasing authorizations for the Air Force 
by over $615 million could have a serious 
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effect on our ability to maintain balanced 
military forces in subsequent years. Al- 
though these increased authorizations would 
have comparatively little effect upon mili- 
tary expenditures in the current fiscal year, 
the fact that they are largely for the pro- 
curement of aircraft would have a serious 
effect on expenditures in the future. As ad- 
ditional aircraft authorized by this act were 
delivered, we should have to make corre- 
sponding provisions for additional personnel 
to man them, for higher maintenance and 
operating costs, and for greater replacement 
costs. The present authorization for in- 
creased procurement would thus be merely 
the first step in an expanding program which 
would have to be supported by greatly in- 
creased appropriations in future years. 

Furthermore, the programs proyided in the 
budget were based on national defense plans 
in which our air, naval, and land forces were 
planned and operated under a unified stra- 
tegic concept. Expansion of one service be- 
yond the planned level would require the 
re-evaluation of that concept. To build up 
the strength of the other services so that 
they could complement. and support an ex- 
panded Air Force would require additional 
very large appropriations, 

It is obviously impossible for the Depart- 
ment of Defense to plan and operate effi- 
ciently if there are to be widely fluctuating 
appropriations and programs. Rapid con- 
tractions or expansions inevitably result in 
confusion and waste. 

Increasing the structure of the Air Force 
above that recommended in the 1950 budget 
would be inconsistent with a realistic and 
balanced security program which we can 
support in peacetime and would interfere 
with orderly planning for the three services 
based on a unified strategic concept. 

I am, therefore, directing the Secretary of 
Defense to place in reserve the amounts pro- 
vided by the Congress in H. R. 4146 for in- 
creasing the structure of the Air Force, 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, for 
the benefit of the Recorp, that statement 
appears on pages 51 and 52 of the hear- 
ings before the Senate subcommittee on 
Appropriations, 83d Congress, first 
session. 

In view of some of the statements 
made a little earlier, I think there is 
some merit in the contention that, had 
we had this buildup sooner, we might 
not have had a Korean war. 

I do not quite see why an attempt 
should be made, on a partisan basis, to 
pin the responsibility on the present 
President of the United States, when at 
that point he was holding no position of 
responsibility. He was called in solely 
as an adviser on that particular question. 

Furthermore, when the President and 
the then responsible officials in the Pen- 
tagon building had all the information 
and intelligence at their disposal, and, 
despite the fact that the Congress of the 
United States had appropriated funds 
which would have led toward the ap- 
proach to the 70-group program, the 
then President of the United States, 
President Truman, took it upon himself 
to freeze the funds and prevent the 
buildup. If there be a responsibility, I 
say in all charity that the responsibility 
must rest with the prior administration. 

Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. First I wish to 
thank the Senator from Michigan for 
yielding. I appreciate the great respon- 
sibility he has had as chairman of the 
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subcommittee. I surely do not envy him 
that responsibility. 

It seems to me that what we have 
heard thus far is a replay of history. Up 
to the present time we have engaged in a 
very important —or at least interesting, 
intellectual, and academic— exercise. 
But what is the purpose of all this? 
Thus far we have heard that Mr. Tru- 
man was wrong in 1949 and that Louis 
Johnson as Secretary of Defense, was 
wrong. I hope we know that what the 
administration was doing at that time, if 
it was as reported, was listening to the 
voices of some people who were crying, 
“Economy! Economy!” They did not 
worry about security. They wanted 
economy. My files, like the files of every 
other Senator, are filled with letters 
from people saying, “Save us a dollar.” 
Not, “Save us liyes,” but save the dollars. 

We find out now, according to the 
testimony, that General Eisenhower was 
wrong. He did not have prophetic vision. 
Nor did President Truman or Louis 
Johnson Lave prophetic vision. Con- 
gress and the majority did not seem to 
have prophetic vision. What does it all 
tell us? It tells us, first, that there was 
no shooting war in 1949. That is the 
first thing it tells us. That happened 
in 1950. Today we have a shooting war. 
We are hopeful of getting a truce, but 
in 1949 the international situation, grave 
as it was, was not so grave as it is now. 

Mr. KNOWLAND and Mr. MORSE 
addressed the Chair. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. My feeling is—— 

Mr. MORSE. I believe the Senator 
meant 1951, and not 1950. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In 1950 we had a 
shooting war after June 25. In planning 
our defense, we made a mistake in 1949 
and in 1950. Why should we persist in 
following in the same path? 

Can the committee present any evi- 
dence to the Senate that the Soviet 
Union is any more peaceful today than 
it was 2 years ago? I ask the committee 
to present evidence to me, as a United 
States Senator, that the Soviet Union 
has cut down its aircraft production. I 
wish the committee to present evidence 
to me showing that the Soviet Union has 
cut down its military procurement pro- 
gram. Can the committee present any 
evidence that the Soviet Union's atomic 
energy program has been reduced? 

Can the committee present any evi- 
dence at all that the Soviet Union has 
any intention of doing anything else 
than to pursue us relentlessly with its 
power? 

Mr. President, the question is not how 
much we can afford. Itis not a question 
of how much we would like to spend. 
The question before the Senate is a mat- 
ter of relationship of power. The ques- 
tion is, Will the United States of America 
have more power than the Soviet Union? 
Is the Senate of the mind that we can 
ever bargain with the Soviet Union, un- 
less we are in a position of power? We 
cannot crawl along on our stomachs be- 
fore those monsters, hoping to get some 
sort of crumbs from their table. Our 
security is in strength. 

There is only one answer to the Soviet 
Union, and surely at a time of their in- 
security, when they are having trouble, 
the answer ought to be to pour it on, 
to increase our strength. 
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We ought to have security in the Air 
Force. We ought to have a defense sec- 
ond to no other nation. It is about time 
we recognized that fact, and not continue 
to say “I wonder if we can spend an- 
other dollar.” 

We learned how foolish we were once. 
How many times must we learn our 
lesson? 1917, 1941, 1950. Three times 
in 32 years the American people have 
paid the penalty for not being prepared. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. What we need in 
Congress is not merely to remember the 
mistakes of history, but to profit from 
the mistakes—to learn from experience 
and to act on the basis of the facts. 
Weakness in this day and period of Com- 
munist aggression can result in national 
suicide and destruction. All of us have 
received “A” in history. We are experts 
in hindsight. There is no one in the 
world who has as great and as much 
vision in the rear—into the past—as has 
the Congress. What I want to talk about 
is a little vision from the front—to the 
future. 

I believe the burden of proof rests 
upon the administration to show that 
the masters of the Soviet Union have 
dropped their features of vultures and 
have taken on the features of the dove. 
If they could prove that the instincts 
and the features have been changed, 
then perhaps we would be in a position 
to change our mind and policy. Unless 
the administration can present the evi- 
dence, I see no reason why we should 
follow in the policy mistakes of yester- 
day. 

Mr. President, I was one of those who 
made a mistake in 1949. I am not happy 
about it. I do not want to be led down 
the path of doubt and confusion again 
by another Secretary of Defense. 

I listened to Louis Johnson once, and 
once is enough. I do not want to listen 
to Mr. Wilson, who believes he must 
keep a campaign promise to cut the 
budget, without regard—or at least it 
seems so in my opinion—to an adequate 
respect for the facts of the international 
situation. 

At least I want to make myself per- 
fectly clear to my colleagues that I be- 
lieve the burden of proof for making 
any cut in the military security of the 
United States rests entirely upon those 
who propose the cut. I have heard 
nothing in my 5 years as a Member of 
the Senate that tells me that the Soviet 
Union and its satellites have turned away 
from militarism. They have been arm- 
ing and expanding. The Communists 
seek world conquest. We must not re- 
lax in our effort to stop it. 

That is the issue, Mr. President. 

Mr. KNOWLAND.. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to say 
to the Senator from Minnesota that I 
do not disagree with his point of view 
that the Soviet Union and its satellite 
states have not changed their way of 
life or their objectives. I do not believe 
a leopard can change his spots. I do 
not think the long-term objective of 
international communism is one whit dif- 
ferent today, despite temporary changes 
which have taken place or are taking 
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place, than when they embarked on ag- 
gression on the 25th of June 1950. 

While temporarily the Soviet Union 
and some of the satellite states may be 
having an attack of indigestion, I think 
their ultimate goal is still the destruc- 
tion of the free world. I believe that the 
people of our Nation and Congress and 
the administration would be naive if 
they did not keep that fact constantly 
in mind. 

I agree with the Senator from Minne- 
sota that the Soviet Union is suffering 
some cracks in its armor, but that we 
must maintain a firm position, and that 
this is no time to retreat from a firm 
position. 

The only respect in which I would dif- 
fer with him is that we must not only 
maintain power, but we must maintain 
sustained power. One of the costliest 
mistakes in defense this Nation could 
make, in my judgment, would be to have 
a peak-and-valley situation. I believe 
the distinguished Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. SYMINGTON], the former head of the 
Air Force, will agree with me that it 
would be far better to have a program 
of steady advancement than it would 
be to hit a peak one year and a valley 
the next year, and then another peak, 
and so on. That kind of situation will 
not give us the power with which to 
meet an emergency, and besides it is 
tremendously wasteful and extravagant. 

The men in the Kremlin have a cer- 
tain oriental approach to life. They can 
afford to wait. The life of our country 
goes back 177 years. The Soviets deal 
in centuries and look forward to what 
will happen 30 or 40 or 50 years from 
now. It will do no good for us to be 
strong in 1953, 1954, or 1955, if we are 
going to tire out our people and under- 
mine our economy that in 1956, 1957, 
1958, 1959, and 1960 we are not going to 
be in a position of strength. 

International communism is like a 
tiger. It is going to wait, crouching, for 
the time when it feels this Nation has 
undermined its economy or its Defense 
Establishment, and then it will spring on 
us at the very moment when we hope 
things are very peaceful in the world. 

Therefore, in trying to seek a bal- 
anced judgment, exercising our respon- 
sibility under the Constitution of the 
United States to provide for the Armed 
Forces, as we are charged with doing 
and we cannot escape the responsibili- 
ty—we must not deal in terms of 1953, 
alone, but we must be prepared to carry 
the burden of defense perhaps for a 
period of years—even 10, 15, or 20 years. 

That is where there may arise some 
honest differences of opinion as to how 
we can meet the long-term challenge 
of international communism and at the 
same time build a defense force second to 
none, 

That is the problem we are trying to 
face today, and each Senator will vote 
his convictions and his conscience in 
trying to meet the issue. There are no 
simple solutions. It is not a question of 
deciding between black and white. It 
is a question also of deciding where the 
greater risks rest. 

I think it is quite proper that we should 
have this debate. We lay before Con- 
gress and the American people generally 
what our problem is. However, let us 
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not fool people into thinking that, mere- 
ly because the Kremlin happens to have 
trouble today, or even though it may be 
holding out an olive branch in one hand, 
it does not hold a dagger in the other 
hand, and, as soon as our back is turned, 
will be prepared to strike us in a vital 
spot. Regardless of whether we are 
Democrats or Republicans, in our greater 
responsibility as Americans, we must 
constantly keep that situation in mind. 

Mr. MORSE subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I thank the Senator from 
Michigan for yielding to me, About an 
hour or so ago my good friend from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KNowLanp] made some com- 
ments on observations which I made 
in the earlier argument today. I should 
like now briefly to reply to the Senator 
from California, if I may do so, with the 
unanimous-consent understanding that 
my reply will follow in the Recorp his 
observations, because I think in the in- 
terest of continuity that is where those 
remarks ought to appear. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Cali- 
fornia made no observations which I 
considered to be in conflict with or in 
the least inconsistent with any point 
made in my earlier argument today. 
The truth of the matter is that the Sen- 
ator from California and the Senator 
from Oregon have stood shoulder to 
shoulder on the major points that he 
made in his argument in respect to air- 
power and in respect to the Asiatic situ- 
ation. 

As I recall, he stated in the course of 
his argument—and I do not purport to 
quote him verbatim, although I am sure 
I accurately quote his meaning—that 
there were those in the Truman admin- 
istration who were not aware of the sit- 
uation which some of us thought we 
were aware of, so far as the Korean 
and Asiatic situation was concerned prior 
to Korea. I shall return to that subject 
in a moment. 

My good friend from California points 
out that President Truman, with the 
stretchout program and his 48-group 
Air Force program, also was not a good 
prophet. When he points that out he 
certainly tells the junior Senator from 
Oregon nothing he was not aware of, 
because the junior Senator from Oregon 
had opposed the stretchout as a mem- 
ber of the Armed Services Committee, 
and had stood shoulder to shoulder with 
the Senator from California. He pointed 
out time and time again, in committee 
and on the floor of the Senate, that it 
was a great mistake. 

The chief civilian military adviser of 
the President of the United States in 
those days was none other than Dwight 
Eisenhower. It is a matter of fact that 
the President made clear many times 
that he was relying very much on the 
civilian advice of Dwight Eisenhower, 
then president of Columbia University, 
as his check against the “brass” in the 
Pentagon Building. My point is that 
both Truman and Eisenhower missed the 
boat so far as the military defense needs 
of our country were concerned prior to 
Korea, The quotations which I took 
from Eisenhower's testimony less than 
3 months before the outbreak of the 
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hot war in Korea show how completely 
he missed the situation. 

It was in those days that he was the 
close confidant of the President of the 
United States in giving him this military 
advice. I say good naturedly and hu- 
morously that it was in those days, as we 
recall, that there was a strong rumor 
abroad in the land that the then Presi- 
dent of the United States thought that 
his civilian military adviser might make 
a good Democratic candidate for the 
Presidency. But, be that as it may, the 
point I wish to make is that the Senator 
from California, the Senator from Ore- 
gon, and other Senators, both on and off 
the Armed Services Committee, raised 
the signals of warning at that time. We 
pointed out that it was a great mistake 
for us to economize at the expense of 
American air power. 

My good friend from California made 
the observation, as I recall, in his argu- 
ment that, after all, we were confronted 
with the official recommendations of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff at the Pentagon 
Building, which supported the Truman 
policy with respect to the 48-group pro- 
gram, and stretch-out program. The 
fact, however, is that the last position 
taken by the “brass” in the Pentagon 
Building was a so-called good-soldier 
position. It was not a position which 
represented the first attitude of the 
“brass” in the Pentagon Building, be- 
cause that “brass” came before us in 
executive sessions of the Armed Services 
Committee on various occasions and put 
up the warning flag in regard to Russian 
power and in regard to the defense needs 
of this country. 

What would we expect them to do? 
After they had made their earlier repre- 
sentations and the decision had been 
made by the Commander in Chief as to 
what was to be the program, as good 
soldiers they accepted the program. I 
think we can take their subsequent tes- 
timony and add it up to this conclusion: 
“Although this is not the way we would 
have done it if we had been running it, 
we will get along with it. We will do the 
best we can with it.“ 

I remember distinctly the attitude of 
the great soldier, Omar Bradley, with re- 
gard to this problem. His final testi- 
mony was, in effect, “We will get along 
with it.” But I am here to say, as a for- 
mer member of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, that one of the compelling argu- 
ments which caused me to take the posi- 
tion I took on the 70-group Air Force at 
that time was the statements of the 
“brass” in the early sessions of the 
Armed Services Committee before the 
final decision was made for the stretch- 
out and the 48-group Air Force. I was 
satisfied, from what they had told me 
on the record in the committee and from 
what I gathered from conversations 
which I had with them at the Pentagon 
Building, that we would make a great 
mistake if we went along with the Presi- 
dent’s stretch-out program and the 48- 
group program. 

The President made a mistake, and 
Dwight Eisenhower made a mistake in 
advising the President back in those 
days, as he did, that we ought to go 
along with a maximum $15 billion budget 
and a 48-group Air Force. That is why I 
say most respectfully that I am not en- 
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thusiastic about the recommendations 
of Dwight Eisenhower now, as President 
of the United States, when it comes to 
the defense needs of the country. Iam 
satisfied that, on the record, he has not 
been a good expert in the case of the de- 
fense needs of the country, and when 
it comes to our fiscal policy. = 

That leads me to another point, which, 
I think, was covered by the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Fercuson] very early in 
the argument today, with regard to who 
is responsible for this budget. Of course, 
the ultimate responsibility, because of 
his position, is that of the President. We 
all agree to that. But I judge from the 
testimony in the record before the com- 
mittee that Eisenhower had very little to 
do with fixing the figures in this budget, 
although he is now defending the figures, 
and taking the position that these cuts 
should be made. 

I go to the testimony before the com- 
mittee. 

In answer to a question from the Sena- 
tor from Alabama [Mr. HILL] as to who 
was responsible for the budget cut of 
the Air Force, Secretary Wilson said: 

I think I had the greatest responsibility for 
it, to be honest with that. 

The two men that had the most to do 
with it are waiting on either side of me. 


The two men who were sitting beside 
Secretary Wilson at that time were As- 
sistant Secretary McNeil, the Defense 
Department moneyman who over the 
years has been the greatest enemy the 
Air Force ever had, and Deputy Secre- 
tary Kyes. 

Did the President have a significant 
part in imposing the $5 billion cut on 
the Air Force? 

Again, let us hear Mr. Wilson. Here 
is what he says: 

Before I left [for Europe] I had a con- 
ference with the President and I told him 
what I thought we could do. 

I did not divide it up between how much 
the cut would be for the Air Force or the 
Army or anything else. 

We had a whole bunch of figures and we 
were working day and night on them and Mr. 
McNeil here has been through it so many 
times that he is really not so bad on the 
figures in getting them together. 

I do not know how he does it like he does, 


Many people are saying many things 
in an effort to put over a budget that is 
against the best interests of the Ameri- 
can people; but the record is clear and 
the facts speak for themselves. 

The responsibility for these budget 
cuts rests on the valued judgment of 
the Secretary of Defense, Mr. Wilson, 
and all Mr. Eisenhower did, really, was 
to “second the motion.” 

If the Senator from Michigan will 
give me a moment longer, I wish also to 
cover at this time another pertinent 
matter which I think we should consider 
in connection with the budget. 

I go to the testimony of May 19, 1953, 
which was the first day of Mr. Wilson’s 
testimony. I think it has an important 
bearing upon the value we ought to 
place upon Mr. Wilson's testimony. 

I do not turn to Mr. Eisenhower for 
the best expert testimony on defense 
needs and the defense budget. Neither 
do I turn to Mr. Wilson. I do not be- 
lieve that either one of them is the best 
qualified man in the country to tell the 
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American people what the defense 
budget ought to be. I am satisfied that 
on the basis of the record they have 
proved that they are not very good wit- 
nesses on the question of the needs of 
the defense budget. So let us look at 
the testimony on the first day of the 
hearings, May 19, 1953: 

Senator MAYBANK. But you believe that 
this is an offensive air force as well as a 
defensive air force? It must be offensive. 

Secretary Witson. That is undoubtedly 
true. 

Senator Youn. Is it the strongest air force 
in the world today? 

Secretary Wi.son. I do not think I can 
answer that one. I do not know that any 
of us know exactly how strong Russia’s 
Air Force is, and it is an entirely different 
kind of an air force; it is much more a 
defensive air force, and not an offensive 
air force. That ought to give the American 
people some encouragement, as a matter of 
fact. 

Senator Hitt. What do you mean by a de- 
fensive air force? 

Secretary WI. sor. A defensive air force is 
more fighters and interceptors, and an of- 
fensive air force would be more bombers 
and long-range fighters. 

Senator HILL, Then you say we have more 
of a defensive Air Force than we do an offen- 
sive Air Force, is that right? 

Secretary WILSON. Oh, no. We are the 
people who are building the bombers. 

Senator HILL. Mr. Secretary, do we have 
more long-range bombers than the Russians 
do? 

Secretary WILsoN. I think so. 

Senator HILL. You think so? 

Secretary WILSON. Yes. 

Senator HILL. Do you think we have many 
more long-range bombers than they do, mod- 
ern bombers? 

Secretary WI sor. Well, that Iron Curtain 
is pretty thick. 


I will evaluate that testimony in a 
moment. Then I turn to the testimony 
of May 20: 

Secretary Witson. It is generally known 
that the enemy’s planes are mostly fighters 
and interceptors. Our conception has been 
that we must have both. 


Then on June 8 he said before the 
Armed Forces Subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee: 

I assure you gentlemen most emphatically 
that we are not going to have the second 
best Air Force. As long as I am responsible 
to this Government and to the people of 
the Nation for the Department of Defense, 
we are going to continue to have the best 
Air Force. 


I desire to make a brief comment on 
his testimony. Mr. President, when we 
consider that testimony, when we look at 
it as a whole, we find a man who, in my 
judgment, evidences that he does not 
know very much about Russian air- 
power. Yet we have men in the mili- 
tary department who know a lot about 
it. As a former Member of the Armed 
Services Committee, who served on the 
Long-Stennis-Morse subcommittee on 
military installations, including Air 
Force installations, and who has made a 
30,000-mile inspection tour of our Air 
Force installations abroad, it is my deep 
conviction that in 1950, 1951, and 1952 
we did not have the best Air Force in 
the world. 

I have to be very careful in the state- 
ment I am about to make because of se- 
curity reasons, but I challenge anyone 
on the Armed Services Committee to 
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deny the statement I now make, namely, 
that in executive session of the Armed 
Services Committee within the past 15 
months, we have had testimony from 
high military experts in our Govern- 
ment, whose reliability cannot be ques- 
tioned and was not questioned under 
cross-examination, which lasted for 
many hours in the committee, that we 
did not have the best Air Force in the 
world. 

Mr. President, so long as I believe that 
to be a fact—and I have no reason to 
believe that the situation has changed 
as of this date—I shall continue to fight, 
as I did on the Armed Services Commit- 
tee, to eliminate the great amount of 
waste in the Military Establishment, in- 
cluding the Air Force—and there is 
plenty of it—but I will not, as a Member 
of the Senate, follow a course of action 
which weakens the functions of the 
Military Establishment. 

What we need to do is to recognize 
the distinction between those courses of 
conduct on the part of the Military Es- 
tablishment, including the Air Force, 
which involve waste in operation, and 
following a course of operation which 
weakens functions in the Military Es- 
tablishment, including the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force. 

I do not disclose any military secret 
when I say that we must build up the 
bomber power of this country if we are 
to have the kind of air superiority I 
spoke about earlier today, so that there 
will be no question about our air supe- 
riority, and that we will have an over- 
whelming dominance of the air. 

Mr. President, we must have the bomb- 
ers to deliver the bombs. There must 
be no question either as to our superior- 
ity in fighters and interceptors. It has 
not been long ago—and no one in au- 
thority has tried to deny it—that the 
then Chief of Staff of the Air Force told 
the American people that in case of a 
war with Russia a very large percentage 
of their bombers would deliver their 
bombs on American cities, because we 
did not have the fighters and intercep- 
tors and radar equipment to stop them. 

Mr. President, I ask the question: Can 
the Appropriations Committee, can Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, the President of the 
United States, can Secretary Wilson, 
raise his right hand and take an oath 
that the situation General Vandenberg 
described a few months ago has changed? 
Until they can, Mr. President, I will not 
hesitate to fight for the money needed 
to give us bombers and fighters and in- 
terceptors and supporting ships—and I 
will say something about that in a mo- 
ment—we need to provide the kind of 
air superiority which the security of the 
Nation demands. 

Let me say something about support 
ships. I will not simply focus attention 
on fighting craft. We need fighting 
craft, but an Air Force without support- 
ing craft, without transport craft, with- 
out supply craft, and without trainer 
craft is a one-shot air force, to use a 
figure of speech. 

On the signal day they can deliver 
their first supply of bombs, but if they 
do not have support craft behind them 
they will soon be an ineffective air force. 

The last point I wish to raise is with 
regard to the argument concerning un- 
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spent funds. I am not criticizing the 
Pentagon for unspent funds until I know 
what the facts are. What I want to know 
is whether the unspent funds are a part 
of a carefully prepared program for their 
expenditure. I want to know that, Mr. 
President, because we are dealing with a 
problem—and it is very difficult to get 
this across to the American people— 
namely, when we put a new plane on 
blueprint we will be lucky if we get the 
first plane delivered in 4 years. If we 
are to have air superiority then we must 
have planners in the Pentagon who are 
preparing our air program for years 
ahead. Even when we make the decision 
to put into production plane X, we must 
have a lead time on most of the planes of 
at least 3 years. 

It is not an answer to say—as I believe 
the Senator from Michigan said—that 
the $4 billion in unspent funds of the 
Air Force would justify. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Unobligated funds. 

Mr. MORSE. Very well, unobligated 
funds. There is no reason to say that 
they would justify a cut now. The fact 
that they are unobligated does not 
change the fact that they are a part of 
the plans of the Air Force. That is the 
kind of planning I want the Air Force to 
engage in. 

We should not put the Air Force in 
such a position that we encourage it to 
be wasteful, by saying, “If you do not 
obligate the funds and have the con- 
tracts signed, at a later date we shall 
hamper your program by proceeding to 
cut the funds you requested for your 
long-range program.” 

These funds are not appropriated for 
this year or the next year alone, Mr, 
President. These funds must be con- 
sidered as being commingled with the 
funds for the long-range program of the 
Air Force. 

Of course, whenever there is waste, I 
wish to do whatever I can to eliminate 
it. The Long-Morse report speaks for 
itself in that connection. Many persons 
in the Air Force did not like the Long- 
Morse report; but in that report we were 
concentrating on waste. 

Now we are talking about the func- 
tions of our Air Force. What are its 
functions and needs? It needs modern 
bombers, modern fighting planes or pur- 
suit planes, training planes, cargo 
planes, transport planes, and enough of 
all of them for an adequate air defense. 

When we read the testimony of Secre- 
tary Wilson, we find that it is befuddled 
and fuzzy, and it demonstrates that in 
his case we are dealing with a person 
who does not know the Air Force prob- 
lems. He was simply speaking in terms 
of cutting appropriations. 

Mr. President, let us not forget that he 
is the president of the same corporation 
that, in its midwestern plant, is guilty of 
a slippage in the production of the fight- 
ing aircraft we need, that is as bad a case 
of slippage as any that will be found in 
connection with the entire Air Force 
program. 

So, Mr. President, as a lawyer, I say 
we have to evaluate the witnesses. On 
the basis of the record, on the basis of 
their bad predictions and mistakes of the 
past, I say that neither President Eisen- 
hower nor Mr. Wilson, for my money, 
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have given testimony upon which I wish 
to rely. 

I prefer to accept the testimony of 
those who have warned us time and time 
again of the seriousness of the situation 
confronting us—such witnesses as Gen- 
eral Bradley and General Vandenberg. 

I conclude by saying that after the 
decision of the Commander in Chief has 
been made, I propose to examine with a 
very critical eye the testimony of wit- 
nesses from the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
who then have the responsibility of be- 
ing good soldiers in relation to their 
Commander in Chief. In that case I pre- 
fer to take the testimony of a qualified 
expert, such as either General Vanden- 
berg or General Bradley, who no longer 
may feel, because of the sense of loyalty 
that permeates every good soldier, that 
once the Commander in Chief has 
spoken, they must back up his wishes. 
In referring to such testimony, I point 
out that for a number of years, during 
my service on the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, I listened to testimony of that 
sort. 

Mr. President, as a former member of 
the Senate Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, I now stand before the Senate and 
say that, in my judgment, the security of 
the United States will be weakened if we 
follow the recommendations for a cut in 
the appropriations for the Air Force. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
disagreed to the amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H. R. 4828) making ap- 
propriations for the Department of the 
Interior for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1954, and for other purposes; agreed 
to the conference asked by the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. JENSEN, 
Mr. Fenton, Mr. BUDGE, Mr. TABER, Mr. 
Kirwan, Mr. NORRELL, and Mr. CANNON 
were appointed managers on the part of 
the House at the conference. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 5228. An act to amend section 303 of 
the Budget and Accounting Act, 1921 (42 
Stat. 23); and 

H. R. 5376. An act making appropriations 
for civil functions administered by the De- 
partment of the Army for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1954, and for other purposes. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1954 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5969) making appropri- 
ations for the Department of Defense 
and related independent agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, and for 
other purposes. - 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to commend the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Know tanp] upon his state- 
ment of what I believe to be the real 
menace of Communist imperialism, 
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I have said many times that the Com- 
munist bear may change its fur, but 
never changes its mind. It may change 
its tactics, but it never changes its ob- 
jectives. 

Mr. President, what shall we finally 
decide is to be our cruising speed, in 
terms of air strength? Previously, in 
that connection, we have had either full 
speed ahead, or a dead stop. No type 
of vehicle, whether mechanical or gov- 
ernmental, can proceed at full speed for- 
ever. On the other hand, a vehicle does 
not progress very far if it is brought to 
a dead stop and kept there. 

I am urging a proper cruising speed 
in connection with our Air Force. In 
that connection, there is no use in our 
voting for a cruising speed of 150 miles 
an hour, if all the rest of the world is 
proceeding at 250 miles an hour. In 
that event, we simply fall behind. 

Today in the development of aircraft 
we find that the transportation industry 
has adopted a cruising speed which is 
commensurate with its needs. 

I wish Congress to ascertain what 
“cruising speed” of production and air- 
power in being, in terms of the size of 
Air Force, the safety of the Nation re- 
quires. Do we need 125 wings or air 
groups or 1432 Whatever the safety 
of the Nation requires, let us provide 
for it. 

Last year the Senate voted for a 143 
combat wing Air Force. The vote on 
that question was 79 to 0, and included 
in the 79 was the present distinguished 
acting majority leader, to set July 1, 
1955, as the target date for a 143 combat 
wing Air Force. That is what the Sen- 
ate believed last year. 

Mr. President, what are the facts? 
What facts have been brought to the at- 
tention of the American people or the 
Congress to show us that the decision we 
made last year, in terms of a target date 
of July 1, 1955, for a 143 combat wing 
Air Force should be set aside? Why 
should we change that date? What 
facts in the international situation tell 
us that our goal and target date are 
wrong? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, let 
me ask what the Senator from Minnesota 
is reading from. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iam reading from 
the Department of Defense Appropria- 
tion Act, 1953, and I am referring to the 
vote on an amendment submitted by 
former Senator O’Mahoney, of Wyo- 
ming, to insure the construction of a 
143-wing combat Air Force by July 1. 
1955. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Michigan 
yield to me? 

Mr, FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota asked 
what our cruising speed should be. I 
know that before the campaign and be- 
fore the new Secretary of Defense took 
office, a subcommittee of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, after weeks 
of hearings. reached certain conclusions. 
These conclusions were placed in the 
Record of the Senate just prior to the 
vote to which the Senator from Min- 
nesota has referred. 

I wish to remind the Senator from 
Minnesota of the unanimous conclu- 
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sions of the committee. I now want to 
read to the Senate the summary and 
conclusions which were endorsed unani- 
mously by all members of the committee, 
both Republicans and Democrats: 

1. According to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
our highest military authority, the period 
of maximum peril for the United States will 
be the year 1954. 

2. This judgment is based on the best 
intelligence the Joint Chiefs of Staff have 
been able to obtain regarding the buildup 
of forces by our potential enemy. 


I particularly call the attention of the 
junior Senator from Minnesota to the 
following conclusion: 

Based on that conclusion, the Joint Chiefs 
recommended a 143-wing Air Force and cer- 
tain Naval Aviation Force levels necessary 
to be in being not later than December 31, 
1954, with June 30, 1954, as the preferable 
date. 


The Democratic President stretched 
out the program. When he did, the 
Senate Armed Services Subcommittee, 
which I headed and on which the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Oregon was 
a member, criticized the President, and 
submitted a report to the Senate. We 
said there should be no partisanship 
when the security and defense of the 
Nation are involved. 

I joined Senator O’Mahoney, of Wyo- 
ming, in submitting an amendment 
which would permit an increase in the 
contracts for aircraft by more than 
$600 million. On the question of agree- 
ing to that amendment, we asked for 
the yeas and nays. Today I am proud 
to point to that vote, because when the 
roll was called the vote was 79 to noth- 
ing, in favor of adding those planes, 
That gave us a total of $11 billion in 
procurement funds for the Air Force for 
that fiscal year. 

I think the junior Senator from Min- 
nesota and the junior Senator from 
Missouri make a very good point. We 
ought to stop, look, and listen. Last 
year the Senate voted, by a vote of 79 
to nothing, for $11 billion for this pur- 
pose; but now there is talk about bal- 
ancing and reducing. This year it is 
proposed that this fund be reduced much 
below $11 billion. That will make it pos- 
sible to make good on certain campaign 
promises. Last year every Member of 
the Senate said, by his vote, that we 
needed $11 billion for this purpose; but 
this year it is said that we can get along 
with $3 billion or $4 billion. Why, Mr. 
President? Because Mr. Wilson said we 
can get more defense for less money. If 
that be true, we should cut all appropria- 
tions another $5 billion and thereby get 
more defense than ever. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield fur- 
ther to me? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Let me inquire for 
how long the Senator from Minnesota 
desires me to yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Approximately 2 
minutes. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Very well; I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to say to the distinguished act- 
ing majority leader, the senior Sena- 
tor from California [Mr. KNowLanp]— 
whose record in the field of defense of 
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the Nation and in other fields is excel- 
lent—that we are not impugning any- 
one’s motives. Certainly this debate is 
good and healthy, for it is well to have 
these matters brought to the attention 
of the country and to the attention of 
all our colleagues. 

The debate today again reveals that 
in 1949, the Secretary of Defense asked 
for too little. He wanted a record of 
economy. He turned out to be wrong. 
Mr. Charles Wilson, the present Secre- 
tary of Defense, wants a record of econ- 
omy. I want a record of security sec- 
ond to none. There is no economy 
whatever in too little security. We have 
no right to gamble with our security. 

I think the record the distinguished 
minority leader, the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. JoHNSON] has read needs to be 
examined very carefully. In other 
words, a year ago 79 Senators voted for 
a 143-wing Air Force by 1955, and they 
rejected the request of the President of 
the United States, who thought perhaps 
there could be a little stretching out of 
the program. The Senate said, in effect, 
“There is to be no stretching out of the 
program.” 

I ask Mr. Wilson, the Secretary of 
Defense, to produce one iota of evidence 
to indicate that the Soviet Union has 
reduced its air-force production. I ask 
for one iota of evidence to indicate that 
the Soviet Union has decreased its 
atomic-energy program. In fact, Gor- 
don Dean says it is being increased. 

I ask for any evidence that the United 
States cannot afford to maintain ade- 
quate security. After all, Cadillacs are 
rolling up and down the streets. Our 
Nation needs to decide whether there are 
to be Cadillacs in every garage or 
whether there is to be an adequate Air 
Force and Defense Establishment. 

We must decide whether we wish to 
have security for a brief moment or 
whether we wish to have security in the 
long run. I want our Nation to be able 
to endure the long pull. I have faith 
in our economy. I do not believe the 
Soviet slave economy can outlast or out- 
produce our free economy. I will never 
believe that the problems we have are 
more grave than the problems of a slave 
economy. I will never agree that United 
States industry and all other phases of 
our economy cannot take it as long as 
the Soviet economy can. I will never 
agree that the Soviets have a better 
economy than we have. 

The test of an economy is its ability 
to take it. I think we can take it 
for many years longer than the Soviets 
and still maintain our freedom and have 
an economy second to none in the world. 
But if we do not join the issue, and if 
we do not provide the defense the Nation 
requires, we may never have a chance 
to live long enough to take it. 2 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, as I 


said before, one can certainly become 


emotional over the problem that now 
faces us. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me, that I may 
answer certain criticisms made by the 
acting majority leader? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I have yielded for 
so long that I should now like to answer 
some of the questions which have been 
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asked, before they get too far away 
from me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Michigan declines to yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, the 
difficulty has been that the Congress of 
the United States has lost control of the 
purse strings. What the Congress has 
done in the past 2 years has been to turn 
control of the purse over to others, with- 
out any closing of the purse at all, with 
open-ended authorization of expendi- 
tures in any amount the military 
wanted—or, for that matter, that other 
departments wanted. What has hap- 
pened? We see very clearly. I am not 
now talking about money only; I am 
talking about security. I say that when 
the Congress of the United States appro- 
priates money it should feel some sense 
of responsibility in connection with the 
purpose for which the money is to be 
used. 

It cannot be said that so many billions 
of dollars will make an Air Force. In 
saying that I go back to 1950, when my 
good friend and esteemed colleague from 
Missouri says we were taking money from 
the Air Force. At that time there was 
to the credit of the Air Force unobligated 
money, money not contracted for, money, 
so to speak, lying in the open field. At 
the end of 1951, and at the beginning of 
1952, there was available $1.1 billion; 
and I am sure there is no one on the floor 
of the Senate who knows what is really 
comprehended by $1.1 billion. It could 
not even be spent. 

We are trying to get some sanity into 
this budget—and I use the word “sanity” 
advisedly. I say that when $1.1 billion 
is carried over from 1951 to 1952, it indi- 
cates unnecessary liberality on the part 
of the Congress of the United States, 
a body which sits practically all the time, 
in giving to the military this enormous 
sum—an open purse. 

Mr. President, they were not even sat- 
isfied with that. Since the Korean war 
they have requested appropriations to- 
taling $97 billion more than even the 
President of the United States, as Com- 
mander in Chief, would allow them to 
submit to Congress. 

Let us now go to the next year, when, 
we are told, we were skimping the Air 
Force and not giving it enough money. 
In 1952 there was a carryover into 1953 
of $3.4 billion, which was lying on the 
barrelhead for the Defense Department 
to use. And what did the Air Force do 
with a part of that money? It spent 
over $400,000 in a study of the social 
structure of the Soviet Union. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that particular 
point? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. I may say 
the Senator from Missouri was respon- 
sible for it, I believe. I[Laughter. ] 

Now, let the Senator tell us what good 
it did. I have seen the papers. Let the 
Senator from Missouri tell us what good 
it did. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Does the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan desire to 
yield, or does he not desire to yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Isaid I would yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I cannot talk 
when the Senator talks. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I think I have been 
fair in the matter of yielding. 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. Let us get to the 
question of expenditure in the study of 
the social structure of the Soviet. I wish 
to say, first, that I was never more out- 
raged than when I saw a story published 
which I thought was very unfair to the 
Air Force. I called the Comptroller of 
the Department of Defense and protest- 
ed to him. He said, “The point about it 
is, if you are going to argue about this 
defense cut of the Air Force, we are going 
to get plenty dirty with you.” In my 
opinion, that is not a proper way for a 
member of the Defense Department to 
discuss a matter with a Senator elected 
by the people of a State of the United 
States. 

Let us get to the particular point 
which the Senator raised, which has been 
emphasized by those who attack the Air 
Force. I have therefore made a very 
careful study of it. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does the Senator 
from Missouri contend there has been 
no extravagance or waste by the Air 
Force in the past? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I say there has 
been extravagance and waste by the 
Senate in the past, and by the Congress 
in the past, and extravagance and waste 
can be shown in the past history of every- 
thing. But merely showing that there 
has been waste is not the way to justify 
our failure to have an adequate Air Force 
to defend ourselves against the Soviet. 

In the days when my State was being 
settled by white people, when they heard 
that the Indians were on the warpath, 
they began building a stockade for the 
protection of their homes, their wives, 
and their children. When someone com- 
plained that the logs were not being cut 
properly, and that too much time was 
being consumed in cutting the logs, the 
settlers did not say, “All right, let us not 
build the stockade; let us allow the In- 
dians to come in and scalp all our women 
and children.” That is exactly what we 
would be doing if, because of alleged 
waste in the Air Force, we failed to pro- 
vide an Air Force properly equipped to 
defend the Nation against an enemy. 
That is exactly what the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff was telling us, 
and what I have tried to make plain. 

I should now like to get back to the 
point regarding the social study of the 
Soviets. The strategic Air Force is dedi- 
cated to the mission of destroying the 
Russian cities if the Soviet attempts to 
destroy our cities. It is therefore very 
important that we know what is going on 
within the Soviet. The study referred to 
was made on the recommendation of the 
Department of Defense. The study has 
been fully supported several times since 
by the Research and Development Board, 
which includes the Army and the Navy. 
The study is entirely theoretical, any- 
way, because not one cent was asked of 
the Congress for this study by the Air 
Force. Therefore, the reference to the 
study represents but one more effort to 
attack the Air Force on the basis of argu- 
ment that, because it is wasteful, we 
should not have it. 

The study referred to has been ap- 
proved by the Department of Defense. 
Year by year it has been recommended 
by the Research and Development Board, 
which reports to the Department of De- 
fense, on which Board there are repre- 
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sentatives of the Army and the Navy. I 
think that, of all the irresponsible stories 
that have been told against the Air Force, 
this one about the study of the Soviet, 
seems to me to be one of the worst, after 
I have gone into the matter and have 
ascertained the facts. 

Mr. GUSON. Has the Senator 
seen the report? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Yes; I have seen 
it. Ihave the record here. Let me show 
the Senator the record. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Nine hundred and 
eight thousand dollars was spent. The 
Senator from Missouri is the one who 
brought up the matter. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Those who con- 
ducted the study spent whatever they 
were asked to spend by the Department 
of Defense—which is now criticizing 
them for having spent the money in 
many cases. 

I desire to show the Senator from 
Michigan the record with respect to this 
particular attack. I also want to say 
that when boys leave Omaha, Nebr., or 
Detroit, Mich., and offer their lives in or- 
der to protect our homes, they have the 
right to know what targets they are sup- 
posed to hit, according to the best avail- 
able knowledge, what targets are the 
most vulnerable targets. That was the 
point of this whole study. It is here 
built up into an accusation against the 
Air Force. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The study does not 
set forth where the targets are located. 
It has never been of any value. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Is there any 
money in this bill for that study? 

Mr, FERGUSON. No. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Then, what is the 
Senator talking about? 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator from 
Missouri was talking about it. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator from 
Michigan brought it up. I did not bring 
it up. 

Mr. FERGUSON. But the Senator 
was saying that we did not adequately 
provide for research and development. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator from 
Michigan himself brought this matter 
up. 
Mr. FERGUSON. Wait a minute. I 
have the floor. Here are the figures on 
the carryover. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Michigan yield 
so that I can answer this point? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I sent for the file, 
and when I get the file I shall yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, 
there is a carryover of $537 million. 
They are asking in this budget a new 
appropriation of $475 million. The bill 
provides for research and development 
$475 million, and then we are told on 
the floor of the Senate that we have 
not appropriated for research and de- 
velopment. Let me refer to the figures. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Michigan yield, so 
that Ican answer the point he has made? 

Mr. FERGUSON. What point? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. We are talking 
about research studies on the social sys- 
tem of the Soviet Union, which every 
newspaperman and every columnist has 
had leaked out to him 
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Mr. FERGUSON. It has not been 
leaked out. 

Mr. SYMINGTON, Here is the truth. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Did the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. No. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I beg the Sena- 
tor’s pardon. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, here 
is the study that a pilot is supposed to 
have before he flies into the Soviet 
Union, so that he may know where the 
target is. This is not secret. It has not 
been leaked out. It came to the sur- 
face as involving an expenditure of 
$908,000 to enable Harvard University 
to make a study of the Soviet Union so- 
cial system, not targets, 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. What would a pro- 
fessor at Harvard who was making the 
study know about the Air Force? These 
are things that come to the surface. 
That is the reason why the Secretary of 
Defense, with the approval of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, wants to hold 
up for the time being—simply for the 
time being—25 percent of this enormous 
sum of $475 million until a survey can 
be made of what is being done with the 
research and development money. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Michigan yield 
so that I may answer the point he 
makes? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Here are the facts 
with respect to what we are discussing. 
If a bomber takes off from an advanced 
base or from a base in Alaska or in this 
country, the crew has only a few minutes 
over the target, and, therefore, Iam more 
and more inclined to release information 
to get the facts before the people, but I 
try not to do so 

Mr. FERGUSON. Is this secret infor- 
mation? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. No. Each of the 
crews has a certain site in mind and 
heart. The more they know about it and 
study it, the more effective will be their 
attack. 

The original series of social system 
studies and research projects were initi- 
ated by the Air Force as a part of the 
intelligence effort against the Soviet 
Union. These studies had the sanction 
of and are a part of the Research and 
Development Board effort in this field. 

The Research and Development Board 
reports to the Department of Defense, 
and is completely separate from the Air 
Force. 

On February 10, 1950, the Research 
and Development Board instructed the 
Air Force that the social system research 
should be considerably expanded. 

On January 1, 1951, the Research and 
Development Board again endorsed this 
project and underlined the high empha- 
sis given this research by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

On October 18, 1951, the Research and 
Development Board instructed the Air 
Force to maintain this study at its pres- 
ent level. 

On November 7, 1952, the Research 
and Development Board instructed the 
Air Force that present studies should be 
continued as planned. 
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Mr. President, I say that if we need 
an Air Force, we need an Air Force; and 
if we do not need an Air Force, we do 
not need an Air Force. It is a sad thing 
that we endanger the security of our 
country by attacking the Air Force with 
inaccurate and silly observations about 
something which the Air Force did only 
at the request of the Department of De- 
fense. 

That is typical of another matter, Mr. 
President. A Senator who is a member 
of the Appropriations Committee told me 
last week that he changed his position 
with respect to the need for these ap- 
propriations because of facts which had 
been given him before the committee. I 
have examined those facts, and I can tell 
the Senator that the reason for them 
is because the Air Force obeyed the in- 
structions of the Secretary of Defense. 
It is a sad business when first this new 
and inexperienced civilian, who would 
not even begin to ask the advice of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, make studies which 
result in the Air Force not obeying its in- 
structions in allocating the money. He 
then says they did not allocate the 
money, which proves he did not know 
what they were doing. The only reason 
they did not allocate it in this case, and 
in other cases, was because they were so 
instructed by the Department of Defense. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, this 
matter was called to the attention of 
the committee. It was not a matter 
that leaked. On February 4, 1953, a 
man from Massachusetts called it to the 
attention of the committee. The com- 
mittee looked into it, and it is one of 
the matters which have received the 
attention of the Secretary of Defense 
because of the large carryover. It does 
not take into consideration the research 
at Langley Field or some other research 
activities which are being carried on. 
The budget now shows approximately 
$3 billion for research. There is an- 
other magic word, Mr. President—the 
word “research.” 

I appreciate how difficult it is to come 
to the floor of the Senate of the United 
States and try to disclose facts for the 
benefit of the taxpayers and for the 
benefit of the security of the Nation 
with reference to the money that has 
been thrown onto the barrelhead. 
These large sums are carried over from 
year to year, but in spite of that fact, 
they ask for huge sums—— 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Michigan yield? 
Mr. FERGUSON. Just a moment. 

There was a carryover from 1951 to 
1952 of $1,100,000,000. There was a 
carryover from 1952 to 1953 in the Air 
Force appropriations of $3,400,000,000. 

Mr. President, that is one-fourth of 
the assessed valuation of all real and per- 
sonal property in the State of Michigan. 
Congress laid it on the barrelhead that 
the military authorities could spend it 
at will. What happened? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Not yet. First I 
wish to place these figures in the RECORD. 
Then I shall yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield next to me? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes; I will yield 
next to the Senator from Oregon. 
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In 1953, when it was said that Con- 
gress was not giving the Air Force suf- 
ficient money, what happened? The 
carryover into 1954 is $4,882,370,000. 
Think of it. That is unobligated. What 
is obligated, but not yet obtained, is 
$28,475,314,000. In other words, for ex- 
penditure in the next year, this being 
the fiscal year 1954, with the amount of 
money allowed by the committee in this 
bill, there is $40 billion. Yet it is said 
that Congress, through the taxpayers, 
has not been willing to support an Air 
Force, when the Air Force has at present 
under commitment, free on the barrel- 
head $4,882,370,000. That is unobligated. 

Mr. President, there is available for 
the three services, and unspent, $99 bil- 
lion. Yet, we are told today that suffi- 
cient appropriations are not being made. 
That is why I used the expression that 
feathers cannot be pinned on dollar bills 
to make combat wings out of them. 
More than that is necessary. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Ina moment. 

Mr. President, 143 wings were approv- 
ed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, but the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff did not say how 
many men were to be placed in the 143 
wings. They did not say how many 
planes were to be assigned to the 143 
wings. They did not state the number of 
bases which would be needed for the 
143 wings. They simply said there 
should be 143 wings. 

When the Air Force asked for 155 
wings, they wanted 22,400 planes. When 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff reduced that 
number and said they would allow only 
143 wings as a goal, the Air Force in- 
creased the number of planes they need- 
ed by 400, making a total of 22,800. 

I think the Air Force is bringing upon 
itself criticisms in this matter because 
of the attitude of some of the lower eche- 
lons. When they were talking about 143 
wings, how large a personnel did they 
need? I want to show the judgment that 
was used. 

I am sympathetic with men who have 
come up through the ranks, who have 
been aces on the field of battle, who have 
fiown into the wide blue yonder, who 
have shot down enemy planes, who have 
been great leaders, who can give to the 
youth of America an inspiration that 
they will never forget. I remember one 
young man who returned from Korea 
following his 100th mission. He was 
proud of the fact that he had flown 100 
missions. Instead of landing on his 
100th mission, what did he do? He came 
down over the runway, and when he was 
within a few feet of landing, he went 
practically straight into the air. My hat 
is off to men who can inspire youth with 
such wonderful feats; to a man who, if 
he had had enough fuel, would have re- 
turned to the front again and taken his 
place in battle. I am not discounting 
one iota the great commanders and great 
pilots. I merely say that all that great- 
ness in the field, that great determina- 
tion, that great heroism, that great fight- 
ing spirit, do not mean that such men 
can be brought back to the Pentagon 
Building and immediately be successful 
in translating billions of dollars into 
combat air wings. 
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That is all I am trying to say. That is 
what led the distinguished President of 
the United States, the former head of 
all the landing forces of the great army 
we sent to Europe, to say to the Ameri- 
can people that he believes something 
more is needed in the Pentagon Building 
than great commanders and great lead- 
ers of young men who fight in a war. 
It is necessary to have men who can 
translate the taxpayers’ dollar bills into 
airplanes and into materiel for the de- 
fense of our country. That is what we 
are trying to do. 

The President of the United States 
says that a certain sum is necessary 
today to arm our country for the next 
fiscal year. What does such an appro- 
priation mean? It means that we are 
placing at the disposal of the Depart- 
ment of Defense $34,511,302,000. For 
what? To be translated into airplanes, 
into training, or into some other part 
of a fighting force. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Do I understand 
correctly that the figure used by the 
Senator from Michigan includes the 
amount of the unobligated fund carried 
over this year, $4,882,000,000? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 
That is for the Air Force alone. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I wonder if the 
Senator would mind if I placed in the 
Recorp at this point certain figures from 
a report by the Bureau of the Budget, 
issued by the prior administration, deal- 
ing with what the total receipts of the 
Federal Treasury have been for a series 
of years. This appears on page 44 of a 
document entitled “Executive Office of 
the President, Bureau of the Budget, 
Fiscal Year 1954.” It shows that as late 
as the year 1936, total receipts of the 
Federal Treasury from all sources, for 
the complete operation of the Federal 
Government, were $4,080,000,000. 

As I understood the Senator from 
Michigan, the amount of the total mili- 
tary appropriation, which appears in the 
committee report, is in the neighborhood 
of $34 billion. 

This document shows that as late as 
1943, total receipts of the Federal Treas- 
ury from all sources were $22,201,000,000. 

Mr. FERGUSON, I appreciate that, I 
think that is very material. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Oregon. 

[Mr. MORSE addressed the Senate. 
By unanimous consent, his remarks were 
ordered transposed to a point immedi- 
ately following earlier remarks by Mr. 
ENOWLAND.] 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, in 
order to know whether certain funds are 
needed to finance production for the Air 
Force for the coming year, one must ex- 
amine the record and the facts. It is not 
simply a matter of looking at the ashes 
of a dead fire. On the contrary, in this 
case we are dealing with a continuing 
organization and a continuing need. 

The argument today is in regard to 
$5,300,000,000 out of the total Air Force 
budget. That is the basis of the explo- 
sion on the floor of the Senate today. 
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Let us examine the record and ascer- 
tain the facts in this matter. We find 
that, first, General Vandenberg says that 
no contracts for combat aircraft have 
been canceled or cut. That is a fact. 

In this connection, Mr. President, I 
merely wish to show how judgments can 
be affected or can change. I now wish 
to quote from the expert, General Brad- 
ley. In testifying on March 15, 1950, in 
referring to the 1951 budget—and that 
was just before the outbreak of the con- 
flict in Korea, and when the experts said 
they had all the intelligence that was 
needed in regard to what might happen 
either in Korea or elsewhere in the 
world—we find that General Bradley 
said the following, as it appears on page 
73 of that hearing: 

I emphasize in my statement—and maybe 
I do not emphasize it sufficiently—that the 
eventual strength of our country depends 
upon its industrial capacity. We must not 
destroy that by spending too much from 
year to year. So if we came here and recom- 
mended to you a $30 million or a $40 million 
budget for defense, I think we would be do- 
ing a disservice, and that maybe you should 
get a new Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff if I were the one who did it. 


He was the same person who said the 
Air Force should have 143 wings without 
increasing the number of men or the 
number of air bases or even the number 
of planes. 

Let us see what the witnesses who now 
are said to be the experts have said in 
the past. Let us consider the question of 
the size of the Air Force personnel. 

I wish to say here that I do not blame 
the Air Force entirely for its personnel 
situation, Under the orders from the 
Department of Defense in the past ad- 
ministration, the Air Force was required 
to accept personnel whom it felt could 
never be assimilated by the Air Force. 
In other words, it had to take a certain 
number of men under the draft who 
were not entirely suited to fill Air Force 
tasks. Under those circumstances, 
what was the Air Force to do? It could 
not make pilots out of all those who were 
drafted. It could not make good 
mechanics to repair airplanes out of all 
those who were drafted. It could not 
make qualified men to train pilots, out of 
all those who were drafted. The Air 
Force is a specialized service. In that 
conection, it did what we would expect 
it to do. For instance, the Air Force 
created 109 military bands. A certain 
number of the young men who are 
drafted are very well suited to play 
musical instruments in a military band. 
The Air Force assigned 59,000 men to 
service in the military police. No doubt 
that was done because the Air Force be- 
lieved that a certain number of its men 
could become good military policemen, 
even though they could not become good 
pilots, or fill other Air Force positions. 
So the Air Force is not entirely to blame. 

But 59,000 military police are about 
3% times the number the Army would 
have. However, I say in fairness that 
these men can be used by the Army, and 
do not have to be used as military police. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Michigan yield to 
me? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. In referring to 
the bands, let me say the Air Force has 
a good many young men who are flying 
and fighting, and quite a few who are 
dying. Martial music is normally con- 
sidered to be a part of a military estab- 
lishment. 

Mr. FERGUSON. It is, and that is 
good. 

Mr.SYMINGTON. The Air Force has 
more bands than the Navy has, but a 
great many less than the Army has. 
The total of the band personnel, before 
the number of bands was cut as a re- 
sult of what I call unfair criticism of 
the Air Force, was about 3,000. We are 
therefore talking about something which 
really has very little to do with Air Force 
appropriations, except as an attack upon 
the concept of a band in the Air Force. 

Mr. FERGUSON. No, the Air Force 
was, in my opinion, compelled to do 
these things. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The next thing is 
that we hear a great deal of talk about 
military police. As I remember the 
figures, there were approximately 59,000 
in the Air Force and approximately 
20,000 in the Army. . 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. In the Air Force 
there are many men other than pilots. 
There are mechanics, navigators, and 
bombardiers. Men are not placed in the 
Air Force specifically to serve as police. 
The ground Army is automatically a po- 
lice force. There is a story in the 
Reader’s Digest, which I hope someone 
will place in the Recorp, and I would 
respectfully suggest that the Senator 
read so much of it as pertains to the 
importance of guarding airplanes and 
the importance of guarding sensitive in- 
stallations. I believe that any fair- 
minded person would say that one of the 
chief criticisms of the Air Force has been 
the susceptibility of advance bases to 
sudden attack. With those things in 
mind, I honestly feel that the question 
of whether we have too many or too few 
soldiers acting as policemen is relatively 
unimportant. 

If I may return to one of the points 
which have been made consistently this 
morning with respect to the budget and 
unallocated fund, I may say in the first 
place, as I said before, much of the un- 
allocated fund, about which there has 
been discussion, is the direct result of in- 
structions given by the Department of 
Defense since last January. 

As a matter of interest, I looked into 
the amount which has been appropri- 
ated by the Congress within the past 5 
years for military defense. The total is 
$186 billion. It is rather interesting, 
considering the bitter attack to which 
the Air Force has been subjected, that 
more money has been appropriated for 
the Army within the past 5 years than 
for the Air Force. 

The statement has also been brought 
out that we are talking about a $5-bil- 
lion cut. We are not talking about a $5- 
billion cut; we are talking about a cut of 
about $1-billion-plus, because we are 
confronted with the same old trick but 
the same old people in the Pentagon, in 
conjunction with both the former Bu- 
reau of the Budget and the new Bureau 
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of the Budget, have pulled for many 
years. 

Mr. President, I would respectfully 
point out that as of now we have been 
operating for some weeks under the 
budget, the approval of which is now the 
subject of debate. The difference be- 
tween the $5 billion and the $1 billion is 
the fact that as the weeks click off, the 
ability to use the money becomes less and 
less, until finally—and I have heard this 
for years—it is said, “Well, even if we 
could not give it to you this year, if we 
had been able to give it, you could not 
have spent it properly, anyway.” 

That is exactly what has happened in 
the past. No one has ever heard me 
defend the policies of the previous ad- 
ministration in the matter of airpower, 
but I certainly agree with my distin- 
guished colleague from Texas that two 
wrongs do not make a right. When it 
comes now to the question of what we 
are to do with the Air Force, and what 
we are to spend on the Air Force, and 
how much money the Air Force has that 
it has not spent, everything is relative. 
For example, there was a $186-billion 
program during the past 5 years, and any 
businessman knows that what counts in 
regard to any program is consistency in 
its application. That is what we finally 
got, and that is what is now being again 
torn to pieces. 

The story is very simple. The reason 
for the 143-group program, or 143-wing 
program, as it is now called, can be 
summed up in one word. That word is 
Korea. As a result of Korea, for the first 
time since the end of World War II the 
American people have been forced to look 
to their defenses, as against what is ob- 
viously at this point great and growing 
strength of Soviet communism. And so, 
as we learn from such papers as NSC 
68,” it was finally decided in October 
1951 that it was necessary to have 143 
wings in order to protect the security of 
the United States. 

That was not what the Air Force 
wanted. The Air Force requested 163 
wings, but the proposal of 143 wings was 
accepted because that figure was unani- 
mously approved by the Army, the Navy, 
the Air Force, and the National Security 
Council. I went to the Air Force in 1946, 
and for the first time since I have been 
connected with it the pleas of all the 
people interested in efficiency and econ- 
omy with respect to our air power, as 
well as the pleas on the part of the pro- 
ducers of airplanes, culminated with the 
statement made with satisfaction, “We 
finally have a program, and we can go 
to work on a long-term program. We 
can build and train with maximum effi- 
ciency.” However, there was a great 
rush after the Chinese crossed the Yalu 
because everyone knew that this coun- 
try was in grave peril. 

What has happened? All of a sudden, 
shortly after the new Secretary of De- 
fense came into the Pentagon, it was 
decided by him that with a determina- 
tion to cut, let us say, $5 billion, it would 
be very hard to cut that amount out of 
the Navy appropriation or out of the 
Army appropriation, because they were, 
in effect, at full strength. So the place 
from which it seemed logical to take it, 
of course, was the service that was in- 
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creasing in size. Therefore, he left in- 
structions to take $5 billion from the 
Military Establishment—and I am quot- 
ing his own testimony, in effect. The 
Secretary of Defense then went to Eu- 
rope, and when he returned—and I shall 
— 785 his testimony verbatim, now—he 

I was very much surprised, my assistants 
and me, to see what we had done to the 
Air Force. 


Mr. President, there was one small 
part of the proceeding which, normally, 
former Secretaries of Defense presum- 
ably have followed. That is, they did 
not discuss this matter in any detail, 
they did not obtain the concurrence of a 
single military expert in the United 
States. When the people felt that it 
was wrong to make this major cut, they 
then said they would leave it up to the 
new Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. President, I ask the Senator in all 
seriousness, if the opinion of the new 
Chiefs of Staff is worth anything, why 
was not the opinion of the former Chiefs 
of Staff also worth something? In the 
former Chiefs of Staff we had three of 
the men who helped General Eisenhower 
become President of the United States 
as much as any three men ever helped 
elect a President. There was the great 
Omar Bradley, from my State; there was 
Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg, whose name has 
often been discussed on this floor with 
great esteem, and there was Gen. Joe 
Collins, who not only broke through at 
Saint Lo, but who fought, stripped to 
the waist, with the Marines at Guadal- 
canal, 

What was there about the record of 
these men that made it possible for this 
rich automobile builder suddenly to de- 
cide that their opinion was worth noth- 
ing, and that his opinion and the opinion 
of the Director of the Budget were worth 
everything? As I have said before, I say 
again, we have had two Secretaries of 
the Treasury for some months, but, 
pretty soon, will it not be advisable to 
get a Secretary of Defense? 

Mr. President, I was in the beautiful 
town of Savannah, Ga., a few days ago, 
making a talk to the American Legion, 
Just before appearing on the program 
an obsolete bomber dropped with 10 boys 
in it, who were all killed. I believe it is 
time we stopped talking about money 
and started talking not only about se- 
curity but about what is right and neces- 
sary to give the youths who go out to 
protect our country the best equipment 
it is possible to produce. I believe that 
if Congress has the right to draft men 
to fight and fly and die to protect our 
homes, we have the duty not to approach 
this budget from a strictly money stand- 
point and talk not alone about waste and 
unallocated funds, but to approach it 
from the standpoint of giving these men 
the maximum in the way of quality of 
equipment in order to help them to sur- 
vive, if possible. 

I desire to read once again a com- 
ment with respect to the study which, 
as I say, was made by the Air Force on 
instructions of the Research and De- 
velopment Board which, in turn, is part 
of the Department of Defense. Of all 
the things I think are unfair in the world, 
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nothing is more unfair than criticizing 
someone for doing what he is told to 
do. I read: 

The objective of the contract with the 
Russian Research Center of Harvard Uni- 
versity is to provide the Air Force with back- 
ground analyses of psychological and so- 
ciological vulnerabilities of selected Soviet 
targets and institutions. These are definite 
aids to the United States Air Force in pre- 
dicting and assessing both the physical and 
social effects of strategic bombing and of the 
Soviet capability and will to support war. 


In closing, Mr. President, I should like 
to say that one of the finest articles I 
have ever read with reference to air- 
power is to be found in this month's 
Reader’s Digest. It shows what a great 
bomber and a crew of three men have 
to go through with on a trip. It shows 
that young men in the prime of life, 
after 1 mission, must have at least 4 
days’ rest before they can go on another 
mission. It shows that there is only 1 
crew per bomber, and therefore we have 
25 percent efficiency, or thereabouts, in 
our planes, because we do not have a 
sufficient number of trained men. 

I should like to point out that one of 
the great arguments presented by the 
“money-firsters” with respect to the Air 
Force is that we are not canceling a sin- 
gle combat plane. In the first place, as 
I think we have conclusively proved on 
the floor of the Senate this morning, that 
is not true. But even if it were true, 
what good does it do to have a plane un- 
less there is a trained pilot and crew? 
If we do not have a trained pilot and 
crew, what right have we to ask anyone 
to fly a jet bomber? 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I have yielded the 
floor. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, a few 
minutes ago the Senator from Oregon 
posed, I believe, the real question which 
is at issue in this debate, that is whether 
the acceptance of the figure of $11,247,- 
000,000 which appears in the bill for the 
Air Force will endanger the security of 
this country. The question is a practical 
one as between the choice of this figure 
and a figure increased by something over 
a billion dollars, which I understand has 
been suggested by General Vandenberg 
and may be proposed by an amendment. 

We are not dealing with some abstract 
figure, some ideal air force which would 
guarantee without question the security 
of this country. That is not at issue 
here. We are dealing with the question 
of whether the failure to appropriate an 
additional billion dollars or the full 
figure of $16 billion in the budget of 
President Truman will endanger this 
country. 

Ihave great regard for my friend from 
Missouri. We were schoolmates and 
classmates. I certainly respect his judg- 
ment, but I want to get down to this 
issue of security. Is it the opinion of 
the distinguished Senator from Missouri 
that there will be any fewer planes pro- 
duced in fiscal year 1954 if we approve 
the figure of $11 billion in the bill rather 
than a figure of $1 billion more? Is it 
not true that for this year at least, there 
would be no difference in the number of 
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planes produced, and the security of 
this country is not affected? 

Mr. SYMINGTON: I should like to 
answer the distinguished Senator from 
Kentucky in this way: The trick in ma- 
nipulating the building of the Air Force 
downward over a period of years has 
been to talk about the budget during the 
fiscal year to the point where it is said, 
“Maybe we agree with you, but you can- 
not spend the money properly anyway, 
now.” That was the chief reason the 
original $5 billion got to the point where 
all the Air Force asked in the House of 
Representatives was a billion dollars. 
But I should like to point this out to the 
Senator from Kentucky, if I correctly 
follow his line of thinking. We have ap- 
propriated $186 billion for national de- 
fense in the past 5 years. It is a matter 
of interest that more has been appro- 
priated for the Army than for the Air 
Force. I know of not one single military 
expert in the world, including Army and 
naval experts, who believes that this cut 
does not seriously affect the future se- 
curity of the United States. 

If they are wrong, and we give them 
all this money, we shall lose considerably 
less than 1 percent of the total appro- 
priation for the security of the people of 
the United States in the past 5 years. 
There is only one power left in the free 
world against the great and horrible 
menace of communism, and that is the 
economic and military power of the 
United States. Therefore, if they are 
right, and we do not appropriate this 
money, we may lose not only our own 
country, but the entire free world. 

Mr. COOPER. We are not talking 
about some ideal appropriation which 
would guarantee, without question, the 
superiority of our Air Force and the se- 
curity of the country. We are talking 
about the effect this cut will have upon 
our security and whether it would ac- 
tually endanger the security of this 
country. It is a question of fact, of 
whether it will reduce the number of 
planes or reduce the Air Force estab- 
lishment as to substantially limit its 
effectiveness, 

I first inquire as to its effect in this 
fiscal year. I understand the Depart- 
ment of Defense proposes to review its 
program as it extends into future years. 
But in this year does the reduction of 
funds impose any limitation on the pro- 
duction of planes, which would endanger 
the security of this Nation? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I will answer in 
this way, that no matter what we do with 
this budget, unless we cancel it, we are 
not going to affect plane delivery this 
year, because the planes were bought 
years ago. But we are going to affect the 
use of them in future years because of 
the stupid personnel policies in the De- 
partment of Defense. Suppose tonight 
the Soviet attacked the United States in 
an all-out manner. What would we do? 
I have seen the plans, and we cannot dis- 
cuss them, but one of the most important 
places would be Fort Worth, Tex., 
where we have a long-range strategic 
bomber. Another place would be Oma- 
ha, Nebr. What does the Senator 
think those boys think of the attacks 
made on them by Members of the Con- 
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gres and the Cadillac-builder in the De- 
partment of Defense? What does the 
Senator think their reaction is when 
they are working for a paltry sum to de- 
fend the security of the United States? 
The biggest reduction in the Air Force 
is in morale, and, in some cases I per- 
sonally know of, the destruction of 
morale. 

Mr. COOPER. I can understand the 
Senator’s argument. But does the Sen- 
ator agree with me, as he seems from 
his statement of a few minutes ago, as 
far as the first year is concerned, which 
is all I am talking about, the security of 
the country is not affected? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. No, I do not; be- 
cause what we are doing in the first year 
is to mortgage our security, all our fu- 
ture, in order to make a fiscal showing 
in the present. 

Mr. COOPER. Is the Senator refer- 
ring to the necessity of expanding the 
base for the production of aircraft in 
future years? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator 
knows that a fighter airplane cannot be 
built in less than 2 years, at the luckiest, 
and normally it takes 3 years; and a 
bomber cannot be built in less than 4 
years, 

Mr. COOPER. I am trying to get the 
Senator from Missouri to say definitely 
in what respect the cut affects the se- 
curity of the country. Will there be any 
consequences in this year? Is it in the 
delay of the construction of planes? Is 
it in the failure to established a wide 
enough base to begin the construction of 
planes for future years? Is it in the 
matter of personnel? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. In order to with- 
stand criticism, the Department of De- 
fense claims they are not taking out of 
the program any combat planes. In my 
opinion, that is a misstatement of fact, 
They admit they have stopped work on 
bases. They admit they have discharged - 
officers and civilian personnel. Finally, 
in my opinion, they admit in the testi- 
mony that they cannot get a better and a 
bigger Air Force by spending less money. 

I associate myself with the statement 
of the distinguished junior Senator from 
Georgia, who said that if we follow out 
the concept that the car builders are 
attempting to sell the American people, 
we should cut the Air Force by $10 bil- 
lion today, and we would have a far 
better Air Force than if we did not cut 
it a cent. 

Mr. COOPER. I do not believe our 
people are concerned greatly with talk 
about what has happened in the past. 
Nor do I believe that they are particu- 
larly interested in the personalities in- 
volved in this dispute. 

But I believe people are really inter- 
ested in finding out if the reduction in 
the Air Force budget, which is so fiercely 
attacked, does endanger the country this 
year, or in the 2 years ahead which will 
be needed to bring into being the 120 
wings that this budget contemplates? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Let us take a prac- 
tical illustration. This cut takes 200 
B-47's out of this program. That is the 
best bomber we have. Does that im- 
prove the security of the United States? 

As a result of taking 200 B—47’s out 
of the program, you reduce the number 
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of pilots. Instead of training 12,000, 
7,200 will be trained. Does that improve 
the security of the United States? 

But that is the view of the admin- 
istration, despite the fact that General 
Bradley completely disagrees with Mr. 
Wilson as to the strength of the Air 
Force, as the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon brought out on the floor of the 
Senate this morning. 

Mr. COOPER. Is the argument of 
my friend made from a comparison of 
this bill with a billion-dollar increase or 
with the original estimate of $16 billion 
provided in the budget of President 
Truman? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. From the stand- 
point of the billion-dollar increase. The 
distinguished Senator from Kentucky 
will have an opportunity before the 
afternoon is cver to vote to replace those 
bombers in the program. 

Mr.COOPER. Does the Senator know 
what the difference would be as to planes 
which would be produced, between the 
figure in the present budget and the ad- 
ditional billion dollars which the Senator 
from Missouri suggests? 

Mr: SYMINGTON. There would be a 
substantial difference. The distin- 
guished Senator from South Carolina 
{Mr. MAYBANK] will offer an amendment 
shortly, that will give the Senator from 
Kentucky an opportunity, in my opinion, 
to decide whether he is for the security 
of the United States or is not particularly 
interested. 

Mr. COOPER. I may say, as I said 
at the beginning, that we cannot guar- 
antee the security of the United States 
with either of these proposals. I think 
the Senator knows that better than 
anyone else. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. 

that. 
Mr. COOPER. The term “wings” is 
indefinite and means little. I ask the 
Senator from Missouri if he can tell us 
the number of additional planes that 
would be produced this year and in the 
next 2 fiscal years if an additional $1 
billion should be appropriated. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am introducing 
no amendment for $1 billion. As I un- 
derstand, an amendment will be offered 
relating to the number of planes. It 
would increase by some 200 the number 
of B-47 jet bombers. 

As I understand, there will also be 
offered by the Senator from Arizona an 
amendment with respect to pilots. Of 
course, that amendment, in my opinion, 
would also increase the security of the 
United States. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I have listened to the 
debate with a great deal of interest. It 
seems to me that perhaps we believe our 
only concern is with regard to our secu- 
rity for a matter of a few months; that 
unless we can get a large number of 
planes during the fiscal year 1954, it is 
not worth while increasing our appro- 
priations. 

Mr. COOPER. That is not correct. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Our concern for our 
security will not end on June 30, 1954. 
We should have just as much concern 
about the security of the Nation through- 
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I would agree to 
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out 1954, 1955, and 1956. Unless we 
are wise, and take measures now to 
safeguard our security or increase our 
security in those years, by taking action 
immediately, we shall find ourselves 
completely hamstrung, completely lost 
in the race to keep up with the need for 
security, and faced by the threat to our 
security which comes from our enemies, 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator permit me to answer? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator from 
New York has asked me a question. 

I completely agree. The only thing 
that, unfortunately, even Congress has 
not realized, in my opinion, for 5 or 6 
years, since I have been associated with 
air power, is that this is a long-range 
program, over a period of years. It is 
not something merely to cover a period 
of months. 

In that connection, in my opinion, one 
of the worst things that has been done 
with respect to the new defense budget 
is the elimination of a target date. In 
October 1951, an estimate was made as 
to when the Soviet Union would be ready 
to attack the United States. That esti- 
mate, which, in my opinion, is a tardy 
estimate—the time is earlier than that— 
was June 1, 1954, and it was the plan to 
have this country armed by that time. 

The way things are now going, what 
we are really doing is this: If we add 
to the atomic bomb and the capacity to 
deliver it the intentions that the Soviet 
Union has always expressed with respect 
to the ambitions toward this country— 
if we add those together, the result is 
that we have admitted to the American 
people that this great country can never 
afford to be adequately prepared against 
sudden, devastating atomic attack. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Who has 
the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. THYE 
in the chair). The Senator from Ken- 
tucky has the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I was under 
the impression that the Senator from 
Michigan had the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Michigan did have the 
fioor, but he yielded the floor. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky has the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Has the 
Senator from Michigan yielded the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Michigan has yielded the 
floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Has the 
Senator from Kentucky been recognized 
in his own right? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kentucky has been recog- 
nized in his own right. The Chair may 
say further that the senior Senator from 
Minnesota has just assumed the respon- 
sibilities of the Chair; therefore, he had 
-to inquire of the Parliamentarian to 
make certain what the situation was. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the 
distinguished Presiding Officer for his 
enlightenment. 

Mr. COOPER. The Presiding Officer, 
who has just made his ruling, was not 
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in the chair at the time I rose, I believe 
the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Fercuson] had yielded to me to allow 
my question to the junior Senator from 
Missouri. I shall yield the floor in a 
moment. I simply wish to respond to 
the junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
LEHMAN]. 

I think the Senator from New York 
was under a misconception-when he said 
that it appeared my interest in the secu- 
rity of the country was limited to this 
fiscal year. Actually, what I rose for 
was to attempt to secure from my good 
friend, the junior Senator from Missouri, 
his views as to the specific way in which 
à cut of $1 billion, which seems to be 
the amount in issue, or the reduction of 
approximately $5 billion from the esti- 
mates of President Truman’s budget 
would affect, first, the security of the 
country this year, and then the further 
program which is contemplated for the 
development of the Air Force. 

The people of this country are not 
thinking about the past, even though just 
criticism can be made. We are not 
dealing with an academic subject. There 
is no plan or figure before this body 
which represents the cost of building an 
Air Force to give absolute security to this 
country. What we are talking about 
are the fixed, certain sums appearing 
in the budget, the increases that those 
who oppose the budget propose, and the 
security that these figures assure or 
deny us. 

It seems to me, and I speak with re- 
spect for the arguments which have been 
made against this bill, that they are very 
general and really could be applicable 
only if they were made in support of 
much larger additional appropriations 
than they suggest. All I ask is this: 
In what way and to what extent does 
a difference of $1 billion or smaller sums 
compromise the security of the country, 
first, for this year; and then in what 
way, specifically, does it compromise the 
security of the country over the period 
of the development of the Air Force 
planned by the Defense Department? 
These are the questions which I have 
asked. I am as much interested in 
the security of the country as are my 
colleagues. It is my reason for raising 
these questions. 

Mr. LEHMAN and Mr. GOLDWATER 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Kentucky yield; and if so, 


to whom? 

Mr. COOPER. TI yield first to the 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I know the Senator 


from Kentucky is just as much inter- 
ested in the security of the country as 
is anyone else. I assure him that he 
has my highest regard and respect. He 
has. been a fine public servant. 

Mr. COOPER. I thank the Senator, 

Mr. LEHMAN. But I think we are 
approaching this question in the wrong 
way when we talk about a cut of $1 
billion. This is not a cut of $1 billion. 
This is a tragic cut from the require- 
ments of the country for its own defense. 

The budget now before the Senate 
shows a cut of $12,673,000,000 from the 
appropriations of 1953. In my opinion 
there is nothing to indicate that the need 
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is not at least as great today as it was 
in the fiscal year 1953. 

Mr. COOPER. That is not the issue 

before the Senate. There is no choice 
presented between the bill and the 1953 
budget. 
Mr. LEHMAN. I also point out that 
the budget shows a decrease of $6,208,- 
000,000 from the budget estimate of 1954. 
I maintain that the entire budget is in- 
adequate. It makes it impossible for 
us to prepare ourselves. 

Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr. FLANDERS, 
and Mr. CHAVEZ addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Kentucky yield; and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield to the Senator 
from Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I shall endeavor 
to answer a little more accurately the 
question of my distinguished colleague 
from Kentucky, whom I have known 
Jonger than I have known any other 
Member of the Senate. At the same 
time, I shall attempt to express my feel- 
ing with regard to national security. 

It has been conclusively proved that 
the decision to recommend the proposed 
action was made exclusively by Secre- 
tary Wilson on his own responsibility, 
without the advice of any military ad- 
visers. He went to Europe, returned, 
added up the various factors, and said 
he was surprised at what had been done 
with respect to the Air Force. In my 
opinion that action has already seriously 
affected the security of the United States, 
for two reasons. 

First, it was testified that, as of next 
summer, less than a year from now, the 
Soviet would be ready to launch against 
this country an all-out atomic attack, 
with enough bombers and enough bombs. 

Secondly, as of October 1951, it was 
agreed that in order to prevent such an 
occurrence we should rush as quickly as 
possible to a finite figure, which was 
143 wings. That program was examined 
every 3 months from October 1951, on. 
The last examination I know of was in 
March 1953. Each time the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff reaffirmed their belief in the 
forces which were decided upon as of 
October 1951. To the best of my knowl- 
edge, the forces which were decided upon 
with respect to the Army have not been 
changed. The same is true with respect 
to the Navy. 

The forces of the Air Force have been 
gutted. Therefore, I believe that what 
has already been done has seriously af- 
fected the future security of the United 
States. The budget trick over a period 
of years, regardless of who is managing 
the Government, has been to talk about 
the budget and stall it to the point where 
it is said we cannot spend the money 
anyway. We are now in a position where 
we could not properly spend anything 
like the cut which has been made. 

Again I say to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Kentucky that if he believes 
there is anything in that line of reason- 
ing, he is entitled to his opinion. If he 
believes in doing everything that the top 
military experts of the country say is 
essential for the security of the country, 
and if he questions the advice of inex- 
perienced civilians as against that of 
top military experts, he will vote to re- 
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store 200 B—47’s, the best jet bomber we 
have. 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
MavyBANK] will offer his amendment this 
afternoon. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I am 
about to yield the floor. I thank my 
friend, the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri. In closing let me say that I 
shall be very glad to hear the specific 
facts when the amendments are offered. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to compliment the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Fercuson] who as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Armed Services of the Ap- 
propriations Committee did a magnifi- 
cent job in handling the long and diffi- 
cult hearings on the Defense appropria- 
tion bill. 

It has been a long time since a vote 
has troubled me so much as the vote on 
whether to support the $5 billion cut that 
the President has made in the Air Force 
budget. At a time when it is increasingly 
clear that the most important segment 
of our national defense is the combina- 
tion of air power and atomic power, 
such a cut is disturbing to many people 
regardless of whether they are experts on 
the subject or not. 

I cannot help but think about what 
was happening on this floor 4 years ago. 
The issue then was a 70-group Air Force. 
Now the issue is a 143-wing Air Force. 
The issue was then between a Democratic 
President who did not believe in having 
an Air Force as large as 70 groups and a 
small band of members in the Senate 
who disagreed with the President. 

Yes; we were very much in a bipar- 
tisan minority then—only 9 of us— 

5 Democrats and 4 Republicans—Sena- 
tors Hill, Johnson of Texas, Sparkman, 
O'Mahoney, and Pepper on the Demo- 
cratic side; and Senators Knowland, 
Mundt, Morse, and myself on the Re- 
publican side. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Maine yield? 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I prefer to 
complete my statement, if the Senator 
will permit me to do so. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I should like to keep 
the Recorp straight. We fought this 
fight together at that time. I had a live 
pair with the distinguished former 
Senator Tydings, of Maryland, who was 
then chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee, so that he might go to An- 
napolis on that day. I know the Senator 
from Maine remembers that circum- 
stance. I wish to make it clear that I 
was among those whom the Senator 
mentions. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I was speak- 
ing of the 49 to 9 vote referred to by the 
acting majority leader. Senator MAY- 
BANK was right in the forefront fighting 
for the 70-group Air Force and deserves 
great credit for his wise and farsighted 
stand. 

Mr. MAYBANK. That is what I was 
speaking about. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I am sure the 
Recorp is quite clear as to the position of 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina. He was paired for the 70- 
group Air Force and is well known as a 
champion of airpower. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I thank the Senator 
from Maine. 
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Mrs. SMITH of Maine. We finally 
prevailed to some extent as the conferees 
agreed on appropriations for a 55-group 
Air Force. 

But the Democratic President finally 
won out and defied Congress by im- 
pounding the appropriated funds and 
preventing use of any funds above those 
for a 45-group Air Force. His bad judg- 
ment and the wisdom of the small band 
of Senators and the majority of the 
House was tragically revealed in less 
than a year when we were caught short 
with the outbreak of the Korean war. 

Now the issue is between a Republican 
President who wants a 120-wing Air 
Force and a $5 billion cut in the Air Force 
budget and those in Congress who want 
a 143-wing Air Force and oppose the 
$5-billion cut. Whatever the outcome 
may be on this, I can only hope that 
history will not repeat itself as on the 
tragic experience 3 and 4 years ago when 
the then President cut our Air Force 
down shortly before he ordered our in- 
tervention into the Korean war that we 
have now been fighting for over 3 years. 

When I finally cast my vote on this bill 
and on the controversial $5 billion cut in 
the Air Force budget, I will do it with a 
great deal of misgiving and doubt re- 
gardless of which way I vote. If I vote 
for the cut, I will be troubled by the 
tragic experience of the 1949-50 Air 
Force cut and the Korean war. 

But if I vote against the cut, I will be 
going against the advice and judgment 
of the overwhelming number of author- 
ities on this issue—and in face of the 
fact that somehow we must cut down on 
the huge spending and deficit that is be- 
ing built and threatens to wreck our 
country economically. 

Although I have served for several 
years on military committees of both the 
House and the Senate, I certainly have 
not reached the stage where I am such 
an expert on military strategy, tactics, 
and logistics that I will unhesitatingly 
substitute my own judgment for that of 
the military experts who devote their 
lives to these fields. I reserve the right 
to exercise independent judgment, but I 
try to make that judgment the best- 
informed judgment that I can. 

I tried to do it by asking the Secretary 
of Defense some very specifie questions. 
I must confess that I did not have much 
success in eliciting answers that would 
completely convince me that the $5 bil- 
lion cut in the Air Force was wise and 
justified. I did get some information 
that cleared up questions in my mind. 
But there are some questions that still 
remain unanswered. 

The Secretary of Defense answered 
many of my questions, but he declined 
to answer several other questions on the 
grounds of security and offered to an- 
swer them in executive session. It was 
my understanding that he would return 
to the subcommittee executive sessions 
to answer such questions along with 
other questions. This he has not done 
and thus the questions have not been 
answered. 

For some time now I have had serious 
doubt about the manner in which secu- 
rity was being invoked by the Defense 
Department as between legitimate cause 
and mere desire not to answer some in- 
quiries. My experience in this instance 
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has certainly done nothing to lessen that 
doubt. In fact, it has enhanced the 
suspicion. 

Mr. President, let me cite one example 
to tell you why. Among the written 
questions which I submitted to the Sec- 
retary of Defense was this one: “Do we 
have any atomic cannons in Western 
Europe now?” He answered in writing 
that he could not answer this question 
“without disclosing top-secret informa- 
tion that would endanger the national 
security.” Yet shortly thereafter the 
Defense Department, through the Army, 
apparently did disclose what the Sec- 
retary of Defense had termed “top-secret 
information” for an Associated Press 
story in the July 12, 1953, issue of the 
Washington Evening Star stated: 

None of the new atomic cannons is over- 
seas, the Army said yesterday. 


Thus, in my quest for information on 
which to make an intelligent decision on 
whether the Air Force budget should be 
cut $5 billion or not, I have had the 
experience of the Secretary of Defense 
declining to answer a question on the 
grounds of “top-secret information” dis- 
closure of which to use the words of the 
Secretary of Defense “would endanger 
the national security’—but which in- 
formation was then given out by the De- 
partment of Defense through the Army. 

If it will happen in this instance, how 
many other instances are there? Is it 
any wonder that we of Congress, and I 
think the American people as well, 
have considerable skepticism of the cry 
of “security” in avoiding answers to 
inquiries? 

Certainly the testimony of the Sec- 
retary of Defense under these circum- 
stances has not convinced me one way 
or the other on this issue. 

What then about the testimony from 
the Air Force itself? Does it succeed 
where the Secretary of Defense failed in 
providing answers and information that 
would convince me in this matter one 
way or the other? 

Let us examine it. The Secretary of 
the Air Force testified in support of the 
$5-billion cut. The Under Secretary of 
the Air Force testified in support of the 
$5-billion cut. The present Chief of 
Staff of the Air Force testified that he 
willingly accepts the 120-wing Air Force 
which the $5-billion cut would result in 
and reduce from the original target of a 
143-wing Air Force. 

Mr. President, they say when you want 
the best advice, go to the experts. Here 
we have the experts of the Air Force— 
the Secretary of the Air Force, the Under 
Secretary of the Air Force, and the Chief 
of Staff of the Air Force testifying 
in support of the $5-billion cut. They 
agree with the Secretary of Defense and 
the President. 

Where then is the dissent coming from 
witnesses before the Appropriations 
Committee? The sole dissent comes 
from the recently retired Chief of Staff 
of the Air Force. There was no one from 
the Air Force to support him in his 
stand. In the absence of evidence to 
the contrary, one can only conclude that 
those who believe that we should have a 
143-wing Air Force and not a $5-billion 
cut in the Air Force budget did not feel 
deeply or strongly enough to generate 
courage of their convictions, 
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The answer that has been given to 
me on this is that military discipline is 
so ingrained in Regular military per- 
sonnel that they cannot speak up. I 
fully respect the value and need of mili- 
tary discipline—but I cannot believe that 
it is so great and so ingrained that it 
will silence a military man if he truly 
feels that such a $5 billion cut will se- 
riously put in jeopardy the security of 
our country and the security of his 
family. 

The only fair and charitable answer 
that I can come up with to this silence 
on the part of the members of the Air 
Force is that they really do not feel deep 
down in their hearts that tragic conse- 
quences will be caused by this cut. I 
prefer to believe that if they did they 
would not permit military discipline to 
silence them on something so important 
as their country. If they are willing to 
fight and die for their country, then 
surely they are willing to brave military 
discipline for their country. 

In my opinion, the recently retired 
Chief of Staff of the Air Force made an 
excellent witness and provided intelli- 
gent answers to many of the perplexing 
questions. In fact, at the opening of my 
questioning I complimented him on his 
candid and lucid answers. As I ap- 
proached the end of my questions to him, 
my decision was veering against the 
$5 billion cut. 

But his reaction to my next-to-last 
question—which it became necessary to 
rephrase in order to get a response— 
served only to increase my personal 
doubt as to just how deeply and strongly 
the feeling was against the $5 billion 
cut. For the then retiring Chief of Staff 
of the Air Force, who had argued elo- 
quently against the $5 billion cut and for 
the 143-wing air force, pointedly declined 
to take direct issue with the President 
over the Air Force budget cut. I could 
only conclude that he did not feel 
strongly and deeply enough on it to take 
issue with the President. 

Thus, in voting on the cut in the Air 
Force budget, we have to choose on one 
side between the President of the United 
States—a five-star general, whose mili- 
tary genius led us to victory in World 
War Il—the Secretary of Defense, the 
Secretary of the Air Force, the Under 
Secretary of the Air Force, and the Chief 
of Staff of the Air Force, all supporting 
the cut—and on the other side the im- 
mediate past Chief of Staff of the Air 
Force, whose feeling on the matter was 
not great enough to openly admit a di- 
rect clash with the President on it. 

To me, the end result has been that 
neither side has presented a convincing 
case for or against the $5 billion cut. 
Under such circumstances, and with con- 
siderable misgiving and doubt, this year 
I can only follow the preponderance of 
the personally expressed opinions and, 
more important, the personal assurances 
of the official authorities, from the Pres- 
ident on down through the present Chief 
of Staff of the Air Force, in support of 
the budget cut. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Maine yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Taye in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Maine yield to the Senator from 
Missouri? 
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Mrs. SMITH of Maine, I am glad to 
yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. When the new 
Chief of Staff of the Air Force was be- 
fore the committee, on the question of 
confirmation of his nomination to be 
Chief of Staff of the Air Force I asked 
him—and that was an open hearing— 
whether he believed in a 143-wing Air 
Force. His answer was “Yes.” 

Based on the experience the recent 
Chief of Staff of the Air Force had and 
the criticism under which he and the 
entire Air Force were placed as a re- 
sult of his courage in presenting to the 
Congress and to the people the truth 
about the Air Force, I must say I would 
hesitate, if I were a new Chief of Staff 
of the Air Force, reporting to a Secre- 
tary of Defense and a Deputy Secretary 
of Defense and the Commander in Chief, 
to express an opinion that the Secretary 
of Defense was not an all-powerful 
genius in the field of military strategy. 

I believe the Senator from Maine may 
be interested in the fact that many per- 
sons in the Air Force have told me that 
the new Chief of Staff of the Air Force 
was told, in effect, either to line up or 
to get out. I think that is something 
to which Congress should give serious 
consideration. 

The Senator from Maine has been 
present in the committee and has heard 
some of the attacks which were made 
on the recent Chief of Staff for having 
come before the committee and told the 
truth. I heard him do that, and I was 
deeply appreciative of his courage, and 
greatly interested in what he said. 

The senior Senator from Maine has 
said it is not possible for her, as a mem- 
ber of the Armed Services Committee 
and as a member of the Appropriations 
Committee to get the truth from the 
Pentagon. 

I should like to say that one of the 
great experiences I have had in the Sen- 
ate has been to serve with the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Maine on 
the Armed Forces Committee and the 
Committee on Government Operations 
because of her knowledge and her inter- 
est in the subjects under consideration. 
I shall never forget the 9 Senators who 
voted for the 70-group Air Force, when 
I had the privilege of presenting that 
matter to a great many doubting Thom- 
ases. 

In closing, let me say I am very glad 
the Senator from Maine has brought 
up this all-important point, because if 
Congress cannot get the truth with re- 
spect to what is going on in regard to 
our national security, how can the peo- 
ple get it, and therefore how can the 
people do what is necessary to be done 
if the United States is to remain free? 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I appreciate the observations 
which have been made by the distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri, and I 
thank him for his comments concern- 
ing me. 

In response, all I can say concerning 
military discipline is what I have pre- 
viously said in my statement today, 
namely, that if those in the Armed 
Forces are willing to fight and to die for 
their country, then surely they should 
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be willing or are willing to brave mili- 
‘tary discipline for the sake of their 
country. 

I should like to quote from the hear- 
ings held by the Armed Services Sub- 
committee of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee on Wednesday, July 8. At that 
time the present Chief of Staff, General 
Twining, said: 

I willingly accept the interim program, 


The distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK] said: 

You say you willingly accept the interim 
program? 


By the tone of voice he used in ask- 
ing that question, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from South Carolina expressed sur- 
prise, 

The Chief of Staff for the Air Force 
answered: 

Yes, sir. 


A little later the distinguished chair- 
man of the subcommittee, the senior 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. FERGUSON], 
said: 

On that, General, as I understood what 
you said—to see whether I am wrong or not— 
it was that you are willing to take this budget 
and proceed with it, 


General Twining replied: 
That is right. 


Later the senior Senator from Michi- 
gan asked: 


At the present time, are you objecting to 
the present budget? 


General Twining answered: 


I am satisfied to work with the interim 
program, 


And later he said: 
I did not say I would not recommend it. 


Mr. FLANDERS obtained the floor. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Vermont yield, in order 
that I may ask a question of the Senator 
from Maine? 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield in 
order to permit the Senator from Lou- 
isiana to ask a question of the Senator 
from Maine. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Let me say that I 
desire to have the floor in my own right, 
and I am willing to wait until the Sena- 
tor from Maine has concluded. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
Iam glad to have the Senator from Lou- 
isiana ask me a question. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I wish to 
compliment the Senator from Maine for 
a very searching study of this measure 
and the proposed reduction of expendi- 
tures. To the best of my knowledge, she 
has been fairminded and completely 
nonpartisan and impartial on every 
issue which has come before the Senate. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
Maine whether she is familiar with the 
fact that many of these reductions were 
recommended by the Democratic ad- 
ministration, as well as by the present 
Republican administration. For in- 
stance, the proposed reduction comes not 
only in weapons, but in two other phases. 
The first is in personnel; the second is 
in bases; and the third is in weapons. 
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If I correctly recall from reading the 
part of the record made available to me, 
the protest made by the former Chief of 
Staff of the Air Force was almost equally 
against all three, as being unwise cuts. 

I notice that Mr. Frank Creedon sub- 
mitted to the Armed Service Committee, 
this year, a statement that while the 
Democrats were still in power and while 
Mr. Lovett was Secretary of Defense, they 
found they had already recommended 
for the Air Force far more authoriza- 
tions for base construction that the Air 
Force could spend for years to come— 
as a matter of fact, as much as the Air 
Force could even put under obligation, 
at the rate at which funds were then 
being put under obligation, during 4 or 5 
years, and as much as could be spent in 
2 more years. At that time, while the 
Democratic administration was still in 
power, the decision was made that no 
more additional authorizations for base 
construction would be requested. At 
that time, under a Democratic adminis- 
tration, the Armed Services Committee 
made a study of personnel, and con- 
cluded that all three of the Armed Serv- 
ices were great offenders in terms of 
waste of manpower, and recommended 
that a commission be established to study 
that matter. The commission was es- 
tablished, and made the study, and con- 
cluded that at least a 10 percent reduc- 
tion in manpower should be made, 

I understand that a reduction in man- 
power has been made across the board, 
in the case of all the services, and that 
therefore these decisions were not merely 
of the making of the present Secretary 
of Defense, but had been evolved from 
studies over a period of some time, in 
determining where economies should be 
made, 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I wish to 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana for his very fine contribution. 
In the last Congress he did an outstand- 
ing job as a member of the Armed Sery- 
ices Committee and is highly regarded by 
all of us for his informed judgment. 

It is my general impression that all 
he has said is correct. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Maine yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS] 
has the floor. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, it 
seems to me we need to examine certain 
fundamentals which are involved in the 
pending question. One—and I believe it 
to be a very troublesome one—is the fact 
that, under our Constitution, the civilian 
authorities control the military. I say 
that is a troublesome fact because ex- 
perience has proved it to be such and 


it enters into this situation, It involves 


the necessity of having the civil powers 
understand the point of view of the mili- 
tary powers and not make sudden and 
arbitrary decisions without comprehend- 
ing the views of the military regarding 
the appropriation policies which are pro- 
posed to be modified. 

Furthermore, I think this issue also 
involves the question of whether we are 
in a peacetime economy or whether we 
are in a wartime economy. The decision 
to be made in that respect is also, at any 
given time, a civilian decision. If we are 
in a peacetime economy, we do not pro- 
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pose to shift our peacetime production. 
into the manufacture of war materials. 
On the contrary, we propose to expand 
so far as possible our production of war 
materials without decreasing the supply 
of goods and services available to the 
civilians of the Nation for their own 
consumption and enjoyment. 

Mr. President, it is my understanding 
that the civilian decision of the present 
administration and of the preceding ad- 
ministration and of all administrations 
since the end of World War II is, and 
has been, that we are in a peacetime 
economy. 

That means that we will not, for in- 
stance, divert the manufacture of auto- 
mobiles to the manufacture of artillery; 
that we will not so enlarge the manufac- 
ture of bombsights, for example, as to 
decrease the manufacture of electric 
refrigerators; and that we will not de- 
crease any industry so as to increase the 
supply of airplanes of various types. In 
other words, it is a tacit decision of the 
civilian authority that we will set limits 
on our military production at the point 
where it begins to close down civilian 
production, 

The testimony in the hearings which I 
was able to attend, on the question of 
the cutting down air power, brought me 
to a rather definite conclusion. I am 
sorry I do not have at hand, in the form 
of a report or other document, the state- 
ments which led me to this conclusion. 
But the constant reference on the part 
of the Secretary of Defense to the ques- 
tion of whether we wanted mere paper 
planes, or whether we wanted real planes, 
was his way of stating that we can only 
get airplanes produced at a given rate, 
let us say a ceiling rate, if we are un- 
willing to shift a part of the civilian pro- 
duction to war production. So the ques- 
tion is, first, whether we accept the the- 
ory that we are still in a civilian econ- 
omy; and second, whether, as a result of 
the acceptance of that idea, it would be 
possible to produce airplanes any faster 
than as provided for in the program 
for 1953. 

My understanding of the testimony, as 
I heard it, was that the reduced program 
for 1953 represented all that we could 
produce without cutting into our civilian 
economy and going into a wartime econ- 
omy. In other words, we are producing 
all the real planes we can under the lim- 
itations of the program, and we are not 
providing for paper planes to which we 
have committed ourselves beyond the 
limits of the possibilities of our peace- 
time production, 

There is another and related point to 
which I wish to address myself, and that 
is the question of the severe ups and 
downs in airplane appropriations and 
airplane production, to which the Air 
Force has been subjected during the 
years which have intervened since the 
end of World War II. It is an evil, and 
it is an evil which has developed from 
the temperamental qualities of the 
American people. We are all up or we 
are all down; we never stop halfway be- 
tween. It is most unfortunate for us 
that that is so. It is most unfortunate 
for our defense that it is so; and I wish 
to suggest the possibility that, if we set 
the limit of our rate of production at 
what we can do without transforming 
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our peacetime production into a war- 
time economy, we shall have a measure 
of a steady course of production, of a 
steady flow of planes and other wartime 
necessities to the Armed Forces which 
we can maintain. 

It seems to me, therefore, that it is 
very much to the advantage of our whole 
defense setup, of our whole defense or- 
ganization, and of our whole defense 
strategy, that we arrive at a rate of pro- 
duction, a rate of operation, which we 
can maintain indefinitely. From my 
hearing of the testimony and from my 
reading of such documents as I have 
read, it appears to me that the presently 
proposed budget for the Armed Forces is 
of the type which we can maintain in- 
definitely and be better off in 2, 3, or 4 
years from now than would be the case 
under the older policy of going up and 
down every time the mercury in the war 
thermometer goes up and down. From 
that standpoint, I am satisfied with the 
budget which is now before us for dis- 
cussion. 

There is but one other point I wish to 
make, and that has to do with the ques- 
tion of whether we can set a target date 
for meeting the war potentiality of our 
strongest opponent. I do not believe we 
can set such a date. I think any attempt 
to set the date would again lead us into 
the fever-and-chills policy of carrying 
out our requirements for defense. 
Whether we shall be attacked by an un- 
named adversary in June of next year, 
or in September of this year is, of course, 
entirely problematical. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FLANDERS. I am glad to yield 
to my really very dear friend, the Sen- 
ator from Missouri. ; 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sen- 
ator, and I am most honored by the 
kindness of his answer. I do not think, 
however, that the enemy is in any way 
nebulous. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Imay say Ishall not 
dispute the Senator on that subject. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sen- 
ator. What has always seemed to me 
to be the wrong approach to national 
security is the approach that, regardless 
of what the military experts think, the 
unit of control should be money. Iwould 
be the first to agree that that is what 
happened between V Day and the 
Korean war. After the Korean war 
started, and especially in the fall, after 
the Chinese crossed the Yalu, it then 
became far more necessary to estimate 
the strength of the possible enemy than 
it had ever been before. 

As a result of that, if I may respect- 
fully remind the Senator of something 
which he also probably remembers, it was 
decided that there would be a point at 
which this tremendous new weapon, the 
atomic bomb, could be delivered success- 
fully against the United States because 
the only known possible enemy had 
enough bombs, and the only known pos- 
sible enemy had enough bombers with 
which to deliver the bombs. Then, for 
the first time since V Day, forces came 
before figures, and as a result of that, the 
143-wing program was inaugurated. It 
was rushed. I should like to say to a 
great industrialist, as well as to a great 
Senator, I appreciated what he said 
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about the stopping and starting of pro- 
grams. He and I both know that it 
would be impossible to run a business 
properly, let alone run the Defense De- 
partment, in which there is no profit 
motive, on such a basis. 

However, for the first time, as I see 
it, we got on the beam, so to speak, with 
respect to having a target and with re- 
spect to what would be necessary when 
the enemy was ready. What worries 
me, if I may respectfully say so to the 
Senator, in closing, is that we know that 
the Soviet airpower is becoming stronger 
every day, and we also know that the 
bombs the Soviet has are increasing in 
quantity and are more effective in 
quality every day. 

We also know that as a result of the 
atomic age, the nation that has so little 
character as to make a sudden all-out 
and devastating atomic attack has a far 
greater advantage than there were in 
the surprise attacks of the past. Never- 
theless, those attacks were tremendously 
effective, as, for example, the blitzkrieg 
against Poland, against Holland, and the 
attack against ourselves at Pearl Harbor. 
Many people believe that in a sudden 
all-out atomic attack we could not con- 
duct, over a long period, a successful war 
thereafter unless we could seriously 
break up the attack. It is for that 
reason that one of the few differences 
I have ever had with my distinguished 
colleague from Vermont is in connection 
with the importance of having a defense 
ready when we believe the enemy is 
ready to attack. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I do 
not know what the parliamentary rule 
is as to one who has the floor asking 
questions of one who has not. I know 
what the rule is in regard to the one 
who has not the floor asking questions 
of the one who has. At the risk of my 
losing the floor I should like to ask some 
questions of my friend the Senator from 
Missouri. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will say that so long as the two 
Senators conduct themselves as they 
have the Chair will permit the inter- 
ruption. 

Mr.SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Vermont yield? 

Mr. FLANDERS. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Inasmuch as the 
Senator comes from Vermont, it is not 
the floor I am worrying about losing 
when I start to answer his questions; I 
am worrying about losing my shirt. 
[Laughter. J 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I 
shall repeat what I have told the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. As many Sen- 
ators know, east Tennessee is a Repub- 
lican stronghold. It is also a region in 
which a Vermont industry has one of 
its institutions, namely, the Vermont 
Marble Co., which has a quarry and a 
stoneworks near Knoxville. I met the 
manager of that institution one day and 
asked him what the difference was be- 
tween a Tennessee Yankee and a Ver- 
mont Yankee. He said, “I think the 
difference is that the Vermont Yankee 
wants the best end of a bargain, and the 
Tennessee Yankee wants both ends.” 
[Laughter.] 

I do not know that that is apropos, 
but I shall have to charge the Senator 
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from Missouri with bringing that story 
to mind. Mine is the responsibility for 
telling it. 

Would the Senator mind repeating his 
question? [Laughter,.] 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I think I was at 
the short end of a question from the 
Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. FLANDERS. There is, first, the 
question as to whether one can take a 
pencil and a piece of paper and figure 
out the target in this particular situa- 
tion. There has been, as I believe the 
Senator from Missouri knows, a group of 
the finest mathematical, tactical, and 
engineering experts in the country work- 
ing on the question of what constitutes 
complete protection against the emer- 
gency the Senator has in mind and 
which weighs down on all of us. It is 
my understanding that the cost of com- 
plete protection is so great that it would 
ruin the country, anyway, so that com- 
plete protection against the emergency 
on which we both have our eyes is not 
possible. It is, however, reasonable and 
necessary to provide a strong protection. 
It is reasonable and necessary that we 
do not leave ourselves weak and help- 
less in view of the possibility which faces 
us. 
That raises the first question which I 
should like to ask. Does the Senator 
from Missouri feel that in view of the 
seriousness of the emergency we should 
at the present time go beyond the possi- 
bilities of our weapons and arms pro- 
tection while maintaining a full-scale 
peacetime economy, or should we shift 
at the present moment more of our 
peacetime production to the production 
of munitions of war, and particularly of 
airplanes? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. May I answer 
that? 

Mr. FLANDERS. I hope the Senator 
can answer it without either of us losing 
the floor. 

Mr.SYMINGTON. The distinguished 
Senator from Vermont brings up the 
point of economy against national se- 
curity. In my opinion, the most im- 
portant thing of all is the national se- 
curity. I believe I agree with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Vermont that 
there is nothing we could properly call 
absolute security. So far as the Lincoln 
studies are concerned, with the great 
scientists concerned with those studies, 
and the Kelly studies, with the great 
scientists concerned with those studies, 
I believe those concerned with the Kelly 
report, information, regarding which I 
understand, is classified, are more right 
than the others in stating that there 
cannot be any absolute defense of the 
United States. Therefore, I believe that - 
the only real defense the United States 
can have in the future against the great 
and growing menace of Soviet com- 
munism is the capacity for instant and 
devastating atomic retaliation against 
those who decide to move to destroy this 
country. I am not a military expert, 
but I have discussed the question with 
the world’s greatest experts on strategic 
bombing, General Spaatz and others, 
and I believe the 143-group program 
was designed to be sure that we would 
have a reasonable defense, which, at 
best, could only be reasonable against at- 
tack, and that both from forward bases 
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and bases in this country we could carry 
a great weapon of quality to the home- 
land of the aggressor who starts the war. 
Therefore, I would say that so far as 
the civilian economy is concerned, what- 
ever is necessary to maintain the 143- 
group program should be maintained at 
the expense of the civilian economy. 

Mr. FLANDERS. As I understood 
the testimony, that does raise the ques- 
tion of an appropriate shift from our 
entirely peacetime economy and of con- 
verting at least some of our peacetime 
production into plane production. I 
may have misread the testimony or I 
may have misheard it. I was not able 
to be present throughout the hearings, 
but I received the definite impression 
that through constant references to 
paper planes versus real planes, the 
numbers of planes proposed could not be 
obtained from present productive facili- 
ties or without eating into our peace- 
time economy. z 

I am glad to have the expression of 
belief on the part of the Senator from 
Missouri that this situation is so serious 
that he would be willing to shift our 
economy. But that point has not been 
previously brought up. That is a new 
point and one which we shall have to 
take into account as a new thing. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Vermont yield? 

Mr. FLANDERS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. One point that always 
bothers me is the fact that even if we 
should build 143 wings, or build 200 
wings of airpower for that matter, it 
would not prevent an enemy from hav- 
ing the ability to drop atomic bombs 
on targets in the United States. It would 
cause only a somewhat greater ability 
to strike back at the enemy. 

Mr. FLANDERS. So that the protec- 
tion involved—and I am sure the Sena- 
tor from Missouri, the Senator from 
Louisiana, and the Senator from Ver- 
mont would agree—the protection in- 
volved is a threat which we are prepared 
to carry out. Is that the purpose of 

_ the 143 wings? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. If I may put it in 
my own language, to be certain that I 
answer the Senator’s question properly, 
the 143-wing program, which was con- 
ceived after the Soviet Communists flew 
across the Yalu River, was a program 
which our top military experts and the 
‘National Security Council felt would 
make it possible for us to launch an in- 
stant and devastating atomic retalia- 
tion against Soviet Communists if they, 
in turn, moved against the United States. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I may say to the 
Senator from Missouri that this relates 
to some questions which I asked the 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee yesterday or the day before, which 
he did not answer, which I knew he 
could not answer, and which I did not 
expect him to answer, but which, never- 
theless, are pertinent questions. I forget 
exactly how I worded the questions, but 
they were along this line: Somewhere 
there must be a ceiling to our offensive. 

2yond that ceiling we get into a realm 
of diminishing returns, 

Let me first describe what seemed to 
me to be the nature of the ceiling. Let 
us say that in endeavoring to put an op- 
posing country completely out of busi- 
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ness, so far as its ability to carry on 
war was concerned, it meant the ability 
to destroy probably 20 centers of pro- 
duction. I hope—I hope—I hope that 
our military strategists are not basing 
their calculations on destruction of 
civilian population. I do hope that. I 
am not sure of it, but I hope it. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FLANDERS. The Senator from 
Washington has caught me in the midst 
of a flood of oratory, but I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. I wish to make one 
observation to the distinguished Senator 
from Vermont. In connection with our 
air defense program, we have the task 
of providing the proper number of in- 
terceptors and fighters, together with all 
the technical equipment. But, to bring 
out a little further the point the junior 
Senator from Missouri has made, I might 
suggest that one of the most effective 
defensive weapons we could have in re- 
tarding the Soviet Union from carrying 
its atomic attack against the United 
States of America and other countries 
would be to destroy with atomic weap- 
ons, not their people, but their air fields, 
from which they would launch their 
atomic bombers. I think the fact that 
we can retaliate means more than sim- 
ply retaliation against instrumentalities 
of productive capacity in the Soviet 
Union; it also means that we have the 
capability of striking at their atomic 
offense. 

It is no secret that we do have the 
means to destroy airfields in a most ef- 
fective manner, and in a manner which 
probably would make it difficult for them 
to use the airfields within an immediate 
period of time. 

I wanted to make this observation be- 
cause I think it is important that we 
realize that not only do we have ability 
to hit at their means of production, but 
that we can hit at their striking force, 
which, in turn, provides an air defense 
for the United States to that extent. 

Mr. FLANDERS, I thank the Senator 
from Washington. I completely agree 
with him with respect to such use of 
atomic weapons. 

I wish to return again to the question 
of the useful ceiling of atomic offense. 
Let us say that there are X number of 
targets, the reaching of which would put 
a prospective enemy out of the war. Let 
us say that a certain percentage of 
planes will get through and will drop 
atomic bombs on those targets. I can 
assign imaginary quantities to that cal- 
culation. I do not ask anybody else to 
do it, but I can imagine, for instance, 
30 targets, on which the dropping of 
atomic bombs would put an enemy out 
of the effective prosecution of a war. I 
can imagine that perhaps 10 percent of 
the loads would get through. That 
would mean that if there were 30 targets, 
and 10 percent got through, it would be 
found that we would have to have 10 
times as many planes as there were tar- 
gets. I believe that is correct. That is 
simple arithmetic, and simple arithme- 
tic always bothered me more than alge- 
bra did. What we have or how many we 
have, I do not know, but it seemed quite 
clear to me, in my questioning of the 
vice chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission—I had forgotten a little 
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contest in the Senate a few months ago 
which resulted in the creation of a vice 
chairmanship—he agreed that there was 
a ceiling, and it has seemed to me that 
that ceiling would be comparatively low. 
I mean it could be expressed in terms of 
hundreds of bombs. 

I am wondering whether there is any 
similar ceiling on the delivery of the 
bombs, and I would rather guess that we 
were nearer the top or that we were over 
the ceiling than we are over the ceiling 
of the bombs themselves. 

I presume it is considerations of that 
sort which are causing concern to the 
Senator from Missouri, 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FLANDERS. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. In the case of 
dropping the atomic bomb at Nagasaki 
or Hiroshima, only one plane was neces- 
sary, the reason being, as the Senator 
knows, that we had attained not only 
air superiority, but air supremacy. 
Therefore, we could send a single un- 
escorted bomber, in broad daylight, over 
Japan, without any fear of its being shot 
down. Of course, the reason for that 
lay in the lives we lost and the planes 
we lost, both fighters and bombers, in 
order ultimately to achieve that air su- 
premacy. 

In those days the atomic bomb was 
estimated to contain the equivalent of 
20,000 tons of TNT. As the Senator 
knows, today the hydrogen bomb is esti- 
mated to contain the equivalent of mil- 
lions of tons of TNT. On the other hand, 
that will increase the defense desire on 
the part of the Soviet Union in order to 
prevent bombs of any such possible power 
coming to their country. 

Persons who I believe know a great 
deal about the Korean war, including 
some of the aces with whom I have 
talked, say that in Korea today what 
the Soviet is really doing is training 
fighter pilots. The reason for our great 
advantage in the number of “kills” by 
our Sabre jets as against the Russian 
MIG-15’s is that as soon as their pilots 
become reasonably proficient they are 
sent back in order to protect the Soviet 
homeland. 

I believe all those problems are such 
that the top air military experts—and 
I believe it is fair to say that General 
LeMay is today considered the top stra- 
tegic expert—are the ones who should 
make the decisions for the security of 
the country, subject, of course, to the 
approval of the National Security Coun- 
cil and the Commander in Chief. 

Again, if I may respectfully say so, 
all those normal procedures in the de- 
velopment of our military strength were 
involved incident to the decision 2 years 
ago, and its reaffirmation last spring, 
to build the Air Force up to 143 groups. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FLANDERS. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Washington. 

Mr. JACKSON. I should like to make 
this suggestion to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Vermont: As we all know, the 
most important weapon America has for 
the defense of this country is the atomic 
bomb. The thing that concerns me in 


this controversy over the number of 


planes is the possibility that we might 
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well find ourselves in a situation in which 
we would not be able to deliver the 
atomic bomb effectively in the defense 
of this country. We all know that the 
effectiveness of the atomic bomb can be 
spelled out very simply. It is the num- 
ber of atomic bombs we have times the 
strength of each bomb, times the deliver- 
ability. 

I am greatly concerned over the dan- 
ger that, should another war come, we 
may not have enough planes in being 
that can deliver the atomic bomb. In 
other words, we need more planes jn 
being today than we did prior to World 
War II, because we must assume that, 
should a war come, much of our pro- 
ductive capacity would be destroyed. 

We have a right to insist that we have 
from the military the assurance—which 
we have never had, to my knowledge— 
that we have the equipment that can 
deliver the atomic capability of this 
country. I do not know why we have 
not had such definite assurance, but we 
have not had it. 

I should like to say to the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont, who has taken 
such a conscientious, interest in this 
problem, that that is the biggest prob- 
lem we face. I do not believe it is a 
question of the number of wings, or a 
question of mathematics, which seems 
so important. As one Senator, I should 
like to have the assurance that, as the 
result of the efforts we are now under- 
taking, America will have an Air Force 
that will be the best in the world. I 
think we get lost in mathematics and 
figures as to the number of wings. I 
think it is a bad situation when we come 
to the floor of the Senate and find, first, 
that General Gruenther states that, from 
the standpoint of quality and quantity, 
the Soviet Union has the best Air Force 
in the world. That was what he said a 
short time ago. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Do we know that 
the Russians have progressed far beyond 
the B-29? 

Mr. JACKSON. I do not know 
whether anyone knows the answer to 
that question, I will say to my distin- 
guished colleague, but I can say without 
contradicition that every time we have 
tried to make an estimate of the Soviet 
strength we have found ourselves under- 
estimating the Soviet Union. 

I recall that a few years ago one of 
America’s top scientists made the state- 
ment—and later had to revise his book 
so that it would sell—that the Soviet 
Union would not get the atomic bomb 
until 1960. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I remind the Sen- 
ator that the distinguished scientist, 
whom I know well, did not then know 
anything about Mr. Fuchs. 

Mr. JACKSON. Regardless of Mr. 
Klaus Fuchs, while his activities aided 
tremendously in the Soviet effort, never- 
theless it was clearly demonstrated by 
subsequent event that the Russians 
would have obtained the atomic bomb 
long before 1960. The Stalin Prize was 
awarded in 1939 to a distinguished Rus- 
sian nuclear physicist by the name of 
Peter Kapitza. They were working on 
the bomb for a long time. I think we 
have constantly underestimated the ca- 
pability of the Soviet Union to do the 
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things which we for many years have 
felt only Americans could accomplish. 

Mr, GOLDWATER and Mr. SYMING- 
TON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Vermont yield; and, if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. FLANDERS. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I interrupt the 
interesting colloquy in order that I may 
give the distinguished Senator from Ver- 
mont the answer to the question which 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
JACKSON] asked. 

The Senator from Washington has 
very properly raised the question as to 
the number of planes we have in the 
Air Force, or that we will have. I think 
we shall find later this afternoon in the 
discussion that that is one of the nuts 
of the entire program. 

I introduced into the Recorp earlier in 
the day—and Senators can read it to- 
morrow—information which shows that 
only one airplane has been permanently 
cut from the present program of the 
Air Force, and that was a trainer that 
we did not even have in the air. 

I do not have the words of the com- 
manding generals on this question. 
However, it being a problem of produc- 
tion—and this is what it will come down 
to—I have some interesting statements 
by leaders in the aircraft industry. 
These statements were made after a 
meeting on June 2, in the Pentagon. 
I shall read one of these statements, 
and if necessary later I shall read others. 
This one particularly answers the ques- 
tion of the Senator from Washington 
as to whether or not we shall have a suf- 
ficient number of atom-bomb-type 
planes, which today we can call the B-50, 
the B-52, when it is completed, the B-36, 
and the B-47, if it is used for short range. 
This is a quotation from the statement 
of Mr. William Allen, president of the 
Boeing Airplane Co. I am sure Senators 
are acquainted with the gentleman. 

Boeing has been informed that there will 
be no reduction in the company’s produc- 
tion and development programs. The dis- 
cussions in Washington make it clear that 
we will have a continuous substantial pro- 
gram of production for the next several 
years on Boeing types. 


I inject that at this point as a partial 
answer to the question which has been 
asked, 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FLANDERS. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. I remind my distin- 
guished friend from Arizona that my 
statement related to the assurance which 
I felt we should have from the top mili- 
tary authorities. Let me restate it. 

It is my understanding, first, that in 
May of this year, General Gruenther 
made the statement in Paris that, for 
quality and quantity, the Soviet Union 
has the best air force in the world. 

Second, General Vandenberg has said 
time and time again that the Soviet 
Union has a superior air force. Not 
more than a few weeks ago, in testimony 
before the Armed Services Committee in 
connection with a question put to him by 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Symincton], he testified 
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that 143 wings was the minimum neces- 
sary for the security of America. 

I wish to conclude my remarks in this 
connection by saying that I think the 
Senate should have the assurance from 
the appropriate military authorities in 
the Air Force that the program we are 
undertaking is one which will meet the 
atomic requirements of this country in 
delivering the atomic bomb; and, second, 
that we shall have an Air Force second 
to none in the world. I do not believe 
that we, as Senators, should be required 
to make a finding as to the specific num- 
ber of wings, but I am sure the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Vermont will 
agree with me when I say that we should 
have some assurance that the program 
and the undertaking we are called upon 
to approve will give us an Air Force 
second to none in the world, and one 
which will tie in with the atomic cap- 
ability of this Nation. I cannot think 
of anything more imprudent than some 
day to find ourselves in a situation in 
which we have an adequate atomic 
stockpile, but find that we do not have 
the planes in being to deliver those 
atomic bombs in defense of America and 
the free world. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Vermont yield? 

Mr. FLANDERS. I yield first to the 
Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I shall be very 
brief. First I should like to answer the 
question by saying that we have seen 
flying a long-range bomber which is 
far superior to the B-50. That is, we 
have seen such a Soviet long-range 
bomber. 

Mr. FLANDERS. 
B-50? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Superior to the 
B-50, which is an improved B-29. We 
have seen a bomber flying in the Soviet 
Union which is far superior to the B-50. 
My distinguished colleague from Arizona 
mentioned Bill Allen, president of Boeing. 
Mr. Allen comes to Washington, for ex- 
ample, and he is told by the Secretary of 
Defense or by the Secretary of the Air 
Force that his production will not be cut. 
I merely wish to make the observation 
that he goes home and he repeats what 
he has been told. It is not the cut in the 
production orders which has worried me, 
It is the cut in the production program 
which has worried me. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Vermont yield to 
me? 

Mr. FLANDERS. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am not too sur- 
prised that Mr. Allen’s statement would 
be questioned. I believe if I were in the 
position of the Senator from Missouri 
I would make the same observation. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I did not question 
the statement. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I know the Sena- 
tor did not question the statement, but 
the Senator might question the pressure 
under which he found himself. How- 
ever, I believe the question of the Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. JACKSON] 
should be answered by a military man. 

Mr. JACKSON. From the Air Force. 


Superior to the 
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Mr. GOLDWATER. From the Air 
Force; yes. I believe General Vanden- 
perg was with the Air Force. Iread from 
the testimony, at page 339: 

Senator HENDRICKSON. As a result of this 
modified budget, you had no cancellations; 
did you? 


Mr. SYMINGTON. That has already 
been placed in the RECORD. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. It will be put in 
the Recorp again. 

General VANDENBERG. We have had cancel- 
lations, a few; yes, sir. 

Senator HENDRICKSON. Cancellations of 
contracts? 

General VANDENBERG. It is not pertinent, 
We have to all intents and purposes the com- 
bat aircraft for the 143-wing program, 


I believe that is the answer to the Sen- 
ator’s question. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Vermont yield again? 
I should like to finish the colloquy. The 
Senator from Vermont has been very 


I am very glad to 


Mr. JACKSON. My statement was a 
simple one. I tried to state that the 
principal responsibility of those of us 
who serve in the Senate,,as I see it, was 
to find out whether the budget is such 
that I can safely say we are providing 
the kind of planes we need, and an Air 
Force that will give us air superiority 
over the Soviet Union. 

In the same connection, will we have 
the means of delivering atomic weapons 
which we stockpile and will continue to 
stockpile in the future? 

General Vandenberg has made his 
position clear that the present program 
as modified will not meet any of those 
objectives. 

As I said earlier, the top military men, 
General Gruenther, General Twining, 
and General Vandenberg, as well as the 
past Joint Chiefs of Staff, have all stated 
that it was the minimum necessary. 

As I stated earlier, it is not the number 
of wings that is so important, but that 
we should have assurance, at least, that 
we will have enough planes to do the 
job. We have never had that assurance. 

So we find ourselves called upon to 
appropriate money, when we do not know 
whether by our action we will be laying 
the foundation—not getting it imme- 
diately—laying the foundation for an 
Air Force that will be superior to that 
of the Soviet Union. 

I believe we have that right, and I 
should like to have that assurance, so I 
may conscientiously discharge my duty 
as one Member of the Senate, in pro- 
viding the best means we can.obtain for 
the security of our country. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I now 
yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I should like to 
answer the Senator from Arizona with 
regard to the statement he made about 
my remark with reference to what the 
president of the Boeing Co. said. I do 
not question what he said. I believe 
the statement is correct. What I do 
know is that of the $5 billion cut out 
of the Air Force budget, $3 billion was 
for aircraft programing. Where has it 
gone? Three billion dollars has been 
cut out of the programing. One of the 
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reasons given for the cut was the Air 
Force did not need it. Where have the 
$3 billion gone? It is simple. It is the 
program. It has been taken out of the 
programing. The fact that a company 
comes to Washington and is told that its 
orders will not be canceled, does not 
mean that it has been taken out of the 
program. The $3 billion are out of the 
Air Force program and out of the $5 
billion, so far as the aircraft program 
is concerned. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Does the Senator 
from Arizona wish to continue with the 
debate? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Not at this time, 
I will say to the distinguished Senator 
from Vermont, because a Senator who 
will speak later will give the answers to 
the statement of the Senator from Mis- 
souri much more adequately than I could 
give them. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to sum up, if I may, 
what have seemed to me to be the salient 
points of the discussion, and, more par- 
ticularly, the salient points of the sit- 
uation. 

I have become convinced—rightly or 
wrongly—that the appropriations in the 
pending bill will provide all the airplanes 
we can produce during the next fiscal 
year. 

My friend, the Senator from Missouri 
is not satisfied that that is the case. He 
feels, as I understand, that we should 
have targets ahead and ahead and 
ahead. It seems to me that if we do 
provide for full production during this 
fiscal year, and then without any hiatus 
continue that full production into the 
next fiscal year, as the appropriations 
are made, we are doing all we can do 
without going into a partial wartime 
economy, 

I submit that the question of going 
into a wartime economy is the primary 
question we must decide if we wish to 
have annual productions of planes in a 
greater quantity than our peacetime 
economy may provide. That is the ques- 
tion we must decide before we de- 
cide how much that enlarged output 
should be. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Vermont yield? 

Mr. FLANDERS. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I do not believe 
that we have done anything tc affect the 
production of airplanes which is in any 
way important in the fiscal year 1954. 
As I stated this morning, I feel that what 
we are doing is mortgaging our future se- 
curity by trying to make a fiscal showing 
at the present time. J 

Mr. FLANDERS. May I inquire in 
turn of the Senator from ‘Missouri 
whether he makes the point that what we 
are doing now in 1953 will prevent us 
from continuing the same kind of pro- 
gram in 1954? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I would answer 
the distinguished Senator from Vermont 
in this way. Based on what is now be- 
ing done, the real meat-axing of the Air 
Force will come in the years 1955 and 
1956. 

Mr. FLANDERS. That is, what we are 
doing now will prevent our placing con- 
tracts for continuing our present rate of 
production? 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. It would prevent 
us, as a Senator who has had experience 
in the industrial field mentioned today, 
from having a continuous orderly process 
of aircraft procurement in future years. 

Mr. FLANDERS. At what point does 
our action this year place our output in 
fiscal 1955 in jeopardy? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is a very good 
question. I want to say now that I will 
get the answer for the Senator and place 
it in the Record. I cannot answer it at 
this time. 

Mr. FLANDERS. It is an important 
question, as I see it. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
should like to answer the question, I 
cannot agree on the lead time now in 
existence. With proper production the 
lead time has been reduced greatly. 
Former President Truman said in his 
budget message that in his opinion we 
would have a carryover of $2,098,617,000. 
In May, when we took the testimony 
of the Defense Department, they stated 
that we would have a carryover of $444 
billion. However, the military authori- 
ties in the Air Force said they would 
have a carryover of $700 million less 
than that. Asa matter of fact, without 
cutting the production, we have a carry- 
over of $8 billion. The unobligated, ac- 
tual carryover is $8,082,000,000; and out 
of it, $4,882,370,000 is available to the Air 
Force, 

So it can be seen that the controlling 
factor in this situation is the ability to 
translate dollar bills into combat planes 
pilots, and airbases. History shows that 
the previous administration did not pay 
as much attention to that problem— 
which is the real nub of the situation— 
as it did to getting money on the barrel- 
head by the billions of dollars, so it would 
be available. I say that all the execu- 
tive departments now have on the bar- 
relhead $99 billion. 

The President, the Secretary of De- 
fense, and the others who are in charge 
of the Defense Establishment wish to 
have that money controlled, so it will 
be used to produce equipment and other 
necessities for our defense, and will not 
lie around where it can be wasted. That 
is what I have in mind in endeavoring to 
present this issue to the Senate. This 
is not the first year I have worked on 
defense appropriations. 

The real question is how much money 
is needed this year to finance defense 
production this year. 

In the case of lead time, the figures 
show that the additional funds will not 
be needed for next year, because there 
are $40 billion of both obligated and 
unokligated funds for the present fiscal 
year. Š 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Vermont yield to 
me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BUT- 
LER of Maryland in the chair). Does the 
Senator from Vermont yield to the Sen- 
ator from Missouri? 

Mr. FLANDERS. I yield. 

Mr.SYMINGTON. The $4,882,000,000 
figure which has been referred to is not 
only for aircraft procurement. In any 
case, the absolute size of a program is not 
what is important. What is important 
is, first, the relative strength of the 
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Soviets; and, second, the amount of 
money available. 

I pointed out that $186 billion has been 
appropriated by the American people in 
5 years for defense. The failure to allo- 
cate much of that money has occurred 
because of decisions which have been 
made by the Secretary of Defense since 
he came into office last January. First, 
there has been great criticism from va- 
rious persons, including the majority 
leader, that the previous administration 
did not order the planes fast enough. I 
take no exception to much of that criti- 
cism. However, at this time the criti- 
cism is that the planes were ordered, but 
we did not get them. So what happens? 
This gentleman comes from Detroit and 
waves a magic wand; and immediately 
all the planes become better, everything 
is simple, and production problems— 
with respect to which he was one of the 
worst offenders before he entered the ad- 
ministration—are automatically cleaned 
up. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Vermont yield to me? 

Mr. FLANDERS. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Was the Senator 
from Missouri the Secretary for Air when 
they did not produce the planes? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. As I have said 
before, I was Secretary for Air when the 
decision was made to make a reduction 
from 48 groups to 42 groups, and thus 
not to produce the planes. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Was the Senator 
from Missouri the Secretary for Air 
when the planes were not being deliv- 
ered? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. No, because I left 
the Air Force in March of 1950. The 
Senator from Michigan has asked that 
question several times. Each time he 
asks it, [intend to answer it. 

I left the Air Force when it was cut to 
42 groups. After the Korean conflict be- 
gan—and it began less than 3 months 
later—we started buying airplanes again. 
By then I was out of the Air Force. If 
that is not clear, I shall be glad to sub- 
mit it in writing. I have answered that 
question a number of times. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Vermont yield to 
me? 

Mr. FLANDERS. I yield. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. In the discus- 
sion of “carryovers,” I am reminded of 
the long hearings before the Armed 
Services subcommittee in connection 
with the ammunition shortage. In that 
case Congress had appropriated all the 
money the Army had ever requested; 
every military expert in the Defense 
Department testified that Congress had 
provided the Army with all the money 
it needed for ammunition. But there 
was a shocking ammunition shortage in 
the fighting zone in Korea and else- 
where in the Far East. 

Today we are confronted with all 
these carryovers and with the impossi- 
bility of performance in the past. 

I think the important factor in the 
issue before us today, as the Senator 
from Vermont has so well pointed out, 
is our ability actually to produce and ob- 
tain the materials and the planes we 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. FLANDERS. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I have tried to 
keep the discussion on a basis of princi- 
ples, not personalities. Several times 
on the floor I haye been asked by the 
distinguished Senator from Michigan 
where I was when efforts were being 
made to purchase the planes. I have 
answered that question to the best of 
my ability, by saying that I left the Air 
Force after the decision was made to re- 
duce the Air Force from 48 groups to 
42 groups. 

I may add that I believe in August 
1949, the vote of the Senator from Mich- 
igan would have been very helpful, if 
it had been for an increase in the num- 
ber of airplanes, instead of against it. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator permit me to respond? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I shall do so in 
a moment. 

I should like to add that one of the 
things about this matter which has not 
pleased me, from the point of view of 
how our Goyernment operates, has been 
the fact that, as everyone knows and as 
Mr. Wilson has admitted, this budget 
was decided upon without any reference 
to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. They did 
not concur in the deep cut which was 
made; they did not concur in it as a 
body. There was discussion. There 
was no concurrence, 

But today, in 1953, it seems to be 
entirely in order to proceed to make 
cuts in the Air Force funds, without 
having any approval whatever from the 
military authorities. 

I should like to read from the testi- 
mony at a hearing last year on defense 
appropriations. The Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Fercuson] asked: 

Do you not think before you came up to 
the Senate that the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
who are responsible, after all, for the mili- 
tary defense, should have taken a look at 
this and determined how much should go to 
each branch? The difficulty I see in here is 
that you are using the old, historic division. 

Mr. McNet. It is not a historic division. 

Senator Fercuson. Congress is taking the 
view that we want more to go to the Air 
than we do to the other services. 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, let 
me suggest to the Senator from Michi- 
gan and the Senator from Missouri that 
I am trying to conclude what I hope has 
been an orderly and logical analysis of 
the situation. Since these two Senators 
have been principally paying attention 
to each other, I request that they do so 
after I have relinquished the floor, 
which I hope to do very soon, 

Mr. President, to sum up, as I was 
trying to do: It seems to me that ques- 
tion has been raised—and, to my mind, 
has been answered—as to whether we 
are producing planes and other defense 
equipment and materials—certainly 
planes—at the limit of our ability in a 
peacetime economy. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Vermont yield to 
me at this point? 

Mr. FLANDERS. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. When we were 
serious about the fact that we were at 
war—which we were, as against the 
Germans and the Japanese, but which 
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in my opinion we have not been in the 
case of Korea 

Mr. FLANDERS. I join with the Sen- 
ator from Missouri in that statement. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. We ran many of 
our plants on three shifts, most of them 
on two shifts. I would respectfully ask 
my distinguished senior colleague from 
Vermont, who has had far more expe- 
rience in industry than I, inasmuch as 
we are today running less than 16 per- 
cent of the aircraft production plants 
beyond a single shift, how can we say 
we are making as many airplanes as we 
could in a peace-time economy? 

Mr. FLANDERS. The question raised 
is pertinent. It is involved also in ques- 
tions of manpower, as well as facilities, 
I think the question may well be raised. 
But the fact is that we have been pro- 
ducing at a rate which has been deter- 
mined by the available facilities and the 
available manpower; and it may be that 
in order to produce at the rate which the 
Senator has in mind we may have to go 
into the war-time situation also of hav- 
ing armies of women, or armies of 
mothers in the plants, as was the case 
at the height of World War II. That is 
a feature of a war-time economy as dis- 
tinguished from a peace-time economy. 

The cecond point to which I wish to 
refer in connection with my discussion is 
that, as has been brought out, there is no 
lack of money. Furthermore, the cut- 
ting down of the lead time makes that 
money available for more immediate pro- 
duction than is the case when it is tied 
u in long months of unnecessary lead 

ime. 

Finally, I wish to make the point that 
the decision as to major questions still 
has to be with the civilian officials of the 
administration rather than with the 
military, and we must hold the civilian 
members of the administration responsi- 
ble. We must be continuously willing to 
question them, no matter how impatient 
they may become, provided we keep logi- 
cal and sweet and calm in the question- 
ing. But civilian members of the admin- 
istration are responsible for the major 
decisions, after getting all possible infor- 
mation from the military. 

Mr. President, I should now like to 
speak on another subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator may proceed, 


RECOGNITION OF COMMUNIST 
CHINA—TRANSATLANTIC. DEBATE 
BETWEEN SENATOR FLANDERS 
AND MR. EDWIN H. C. LEATHER 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, we 
have had a rather long and strenuous 
debate, and I am going to ask the Senate 
to permit me to change the subject for 
10 minutes, for the discussion of a com- 
pletely different type of matter, in the 
hopa soan the relief will be acceptable 

a 

Mr. President, on Sunday last I had 
the interesting experience of engaging 
in a transatlantic broadcast with Mr. 
Edwin Hartley Cameron Leather, a 
prominent Conservative member of the 
House of Commons. The subject of the 
broadcast was Recognition of Commu- 
nist China. Besides the two principals, 
there were a number of representative 
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citizens both in the studio in New York 
and in the British Broadcasting Corp. 
studio in London who asked questions for 
the speaker across the ocean to answer. 
This discussion was broadcast last eve- 
ning at 9 p. m. on the regular Town 
Meeting of the Air program. 

I may say that some friends who tried 
to listen to it on the air did not find it 
carried where they had thought it would 
be. Instead of my being there, it was 
Bishop Oxnam, for reasons which it is 
easy to understand. Nevertheless, Mrs. 
Flanders, with wifely diligence and pride, 
managed to get me, I think, on a Balti- 
more station; but I was not where I was 
supposed to be. 

I had quite naturally supposed that 
this was a real transatlantic broadcast 
and that it would be put on the air for 
the benefit of listeners in Great Britain 
as well as for the listeners on the na- 
tionwide broadcast of the American 
Broadcasting Co. I learned to my sur- 
prise that this was not the case. It 
was strictly an American broadcast, and 
as a matter of fact, negotiations had not 
been entered into on any other basis, 
Since the American private enterprise 
company was well aware of the regular 
practices of the government-controlled 
British Broadcasting Corp. 

However, as the director of the radio- 
TV division on this side has written me: 

We thought the high level at which you 
and Mr, Leather approached the topic might 
overcome the “controversial” objection of 
the BBC and I have just discussed it again 
with Mr. Sutherland of the New York office. 
He said the BBC is not as flexible as Ameri- 
can radio in its scheduling and that its pro- 
grams are set up “many weeks in advance.” 
He explained further that, in programing of 
the nature of “Town Meeting,” the BBC pre- 
fers to “present the points of view by 
speakers of its own selection.” So, I guess 
this rules out any possibility of having the 
program carried in England. 


Mr. President, this shows one of the 
great advantages of the private enter- 
prise company as compared with the 
government monopoly. We here are 
often disgusted with the triviality and 
length of the commercials in our own 
programs, but even that is better than 
having the citizens of a country spoon- 
fed by a Government monopoly. 

Mr. President, I now wish to read my 
opening statement in the hope that 
some of it may trickle across the wide 
Atlantic through the kind offices of a 
free press, even though the message has 
been denied access over governmentally 
controlled airways. I now proceed to 
read my opening statement: 

Good evening, Mr, Leather. 

It is a great privilege for an American to 
be permitted to discuss with a representa- 
tive of the British Parliament the question 
of whether or not Communist China should 
be recognized. 

It is important indeed that certain funda- 
mentals in American opinion be set forth 
before we get down to details. Without be- 
ing fully aware of the general state of British 
opinion, I think it safe to say that in the 
United States we are much more concerned 
about the evils and dangers of communism 
than may be the case elsewhere. Here we 
regard communism as an evil and a very dan- 
gerous evil. We must be on our guard 
against it night and day, year in and year 
out, 
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Viewing the cancerous extension of this 
evil through the body politic of one nation 
after another, bringing slavery and suffering 
to one people after another, we cannot 
view this situation as a mere current inci- 
dent in world politics. We cannot view the 
growth in power of communism as anything 
else than the climax of a turning point in 
history. Any attempt to understand Ameri- 
can opinion and American policy in any 
other light than this will fail to disclose the 
true situation. 

We acknowledge the established diplomatic 
precedent that the recognition of a govern- 
ment does not necessarily imply that we are 
favorably disposed toward the principles and 
acts of the government recognized. 4 

The récognition of Communist China, 
however, we feel to be beyond precedent. 
We are at war with evil ideas. We are de- 
voted to their restraint and ultimate destruc- 
tion. To recognize a major proponent of 
these ideas begins a train of events which 
we must not permit to get started. 

To begin with, we would be recognizing a 
government which refuses to be recognized. 
It has a well-displayed contempt for the 
family of nations. I might remark, Mr. 
Leather, that contempt has been displayed 
in connection with your own recognition of 
that government. 

Suppose that in spite of the evil p 
of a Communist Government and in spite of 
its contempt for international cooperation, 
our country is so foolish as to recognize Com- 
munist China, what will happen? 

The first event in logical sequence will 
mean that we would support, or at least 
could not object to, the membership of that 
government in the United Nations. The 
second step would be that the Communist 
Government would replace the present Na- 
tionalist Government as representatives of 
the Chinese people as permanent members 
of the Security Council. It would be difficult 
to avoid taking this second step. 

A third step would be a Security Council 
with two outright Communist members on 
the one side, the United States and a nation 
which has not yet been able to form a strong 
anti-Communist government on the other, 
with your own country—Great Britain— 
holding the balance of power. 

I hope, Mr. Leather, you will pardon my 
frankness when I say that the differences in 
viewpoint, which I emphasized in the begin- 
ning, make this a very dubious undertaking. 
I continue my frankness when I say that 
the foresight of Great Britain as to the re- 
sults of Japan's invasion of Manchuria, of 
Mussolini’s invasion of Ethiopia, and of Hit- 
ler's successive seizure of power in Germany 
do not give us the needed confidence that 
the long-range view of your statesmen will 
be available for wise action as the balance 
of power in the Council of the United Na- 
tions, We have a boundless admiration for 
the British people. We do not feel that they 
have always been well served by those who 
have directed the foreign policy of their 
government. 

In expressing this doubt, I do not wish to 
infer that American public opinion and 
American policy has been 100 percent right 
and 100 percent effective. Ido wish to infer, 
or rather to state, that American public 
opinion in all those cases was very much 
disturbed. 

Mr, Leather, this is an open and honest 
discussion of the problem which faces our 
two nations. I am sure it is wiser to ap- 
proach this matter in this manner than it is 
to indulge in genteel generalities, 


Mr. President, I believe our own press 
as well as my fellow Members of the Sen- 
ate will agree that it is important that 
the people of Great Britain and the 
United States should each know what the 
others are thinking about, and I offer 
this document as a contribution to that 
useful end, 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1954 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5969) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Defense 
and related independent agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, we 
have been trying to present to the Sen- 
ate the facts as we have been able to 
obtain them from these two volumes of 
testimony. 

Mr. President, there are on the staff of 
the committee Mr. Gordon A. Nease, Mr. 
William Bonsell, Mr. Stanley L. Sommer, 
and Mr. Francis Hewitt. I want to tell 
the Senate that those gentlemen have 
aided the Appropriations Committee be- 
yond description. That small staff has 
the capacity to get the facts assembled 
so that we may bring them to the floor 
and present them. I want today on this 
floor to pay my respects and tribute to 
each of these gentlemen for their aid and 
assistance. Of course, we never can 
forget the services of Everard Smith, the 
chief of the staff. 

Mr. President, I desire to answer some 
of the statements which have been made. 
One of the complaints has been that the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff have not passed in 
detail on the budget. One of the argu- 
ments has been that the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff did not specifically approve, or rec- 
ommend reduction of the budget from 
$41 billion to $36 billion. That is cor- 
rect, but the conclusion drawn from it 
is incorrect, because the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff were not asked specifically to ap- 
prove the revised budget. They acted 
in compliance with the rules and regula- 
tions and the way things are done. It is 
not their function specifically to approve 
the revised budget. Their function is 
that of giving military advice. The 
final responsibility for the budget nec- 
essarily rests upon the civilians involved, 
the Secretary of Defense, the National 
Security Council, the President, and the 
Congress. 

Mr. President, the reason why Mr. 
Wilson said at one time that he was sur- 
prised that so much of this carryover was 
in the Air Force, and, therefore, the cut 
would be in the Air Force, was that they 
were pyramiding their carryover more 
than were the other services, not because 
he singled out the Air Force and, there- 
fore, took a bigger cut out of it, but be- 
cause of their lack of production. The 
failure to expend the money, their in- 
capacity to expend it, brought about the 
belief that they did not need the money 
for fiscal 1954. 

In making budget decisions a civilian 
must consider the matter from a purely 
military point of view, but also must con- 
sider the realities of fiscal and economic 
facts, keeping in mind that it would be 
economically disastrous in this atomic 
age to attempt to provide 100 percent 
insurance for protection against the dis- 
aster of military attack. We were told 
at one time that if sufficient bomb shel- 
ters were constructed to shelter the 
people in the larger cities it would cost 
approximately $300 billion. 

We have expected too much of our 
military leaders by supposing they could 
be not only military strategists, but also 
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administrators, economists, and finan- 
cial experts. I paid tribute this morning 
to some of our great leaders. I have 
never on this floor said anything about 
the pilots and the men who operate the 
real Defense Department down below, 
those who do the work, but there are 
reasons why we have to use these won- 
derf en to arrive at a proper solution 
of the problem. I know how my dear 
friend the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
SYMINGTON] feels. He was in the De- 
partment of Defense. He placed a chart 
in the Senate Chamber showing how we 
wasted money. He knows the inability 
and the incapacity of those in the De- 
partment to get production. But as I 
have said, we cannot say that these men 
who are military strategists are also ad- 
ministrators, economists, and financial 
experts. 

As pointed out by the House Appro- 
priations Committee, since the outbreak 
of the Korean war the three services, 
under the Secretary of Defense, have 
asked for approximately $97 billion more 
than was finally included in their budget 
by the Budget Director and the Presi- 
dent of the United States. They are not 
asked to pass upon that. 

Let me read what General Bradley 
said in the House hearings on the fiscal 
1954 budget, on the same question: 

We feel that the function of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, who are your military ad- 
visers, is to make recommendations from a 
military point of view, and to give our best 
advice on military matters. We realize that 
there are other elements that enter into these 
things than purely military. There are eco- 
nomic, political, financial elements, and so 
forth. We think in certain circumstances 
that at times the military reasons may be 
overriding. At other times some other factor 
may be overrriding. Certainly in time of war 
we would all admit when our security is at 
stake the military elements might be over- 
riding, whereas in time of peace, in the same 
circumstances, it might be different, 

* » * * * 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff did not deter- 
mine the $41 billion or the $36 billion. We 
set up the forces which we thought should 
be attained as security forces at as early a 
date as possible as other circumstances would 
permit. 


There are many other circumstances, 


The three services then submitted their 
estimates of what they needed to attain that 
level of forces. 

. * . . * 

When the Defense Department came up 
with the $36 billion, I understand that was 
made by the administration after weighing 
the military recommendations for a state of 
readiness, after a consideration of the eco- 
nomic and financial considerations, and the 
decision was made, 

* * » » . 


Now, if this were a dangerous reduction, 
if it were what everybody could prove is 
a dangerous reduction, then I think you 
would have a different situation, but no one 
can say whether it is dangerous to drop from 
$41 billion to $36 billion or not. If we have 
a war, you would probably say that was a 
dangerous cut. If you do not have a war, 
it probably will not be said it was a danger- 
ous cut. 

* . . Ka * 


As I say, I am sure that the administration 
and your committee will have to weigh not 
only the military requirements but the ef- 
fects on the economic, financial, and politi- 
cal problems as well. 

I think that I have answered your question, 
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That is the end of the quotation from 
the testimony of General Bradley: 

Have these people been unrealistic be- 
fore? As I have said, it is necessary to 
look at history in order that we may 
know something about the future. 

In December 1951 the Air Force esti- 
mated it would spend $24,400,000,000 if 
it obtained $17,100,000,000 in new money 
in the 1953 budget. 

In January 1952, which was the next 
month, the President’s budget document 
for 1953 asked for $20,700,000,000 for the 
Air Force and estimated 1953 expendi- 
tures at $19,700,000,000. 

In May and June 1952, in testifying 
before Congress, the Air Force reduced 
its estimate of 1953 expenditures to 
$18,900,000,000. 

In September 1952 the Air Force re- 
vised its estimate of 1953 expenditures 
to $18,100,000,000. 

In the Truman budget document for 
1954, issued in January 1953, Air Force 
expenditures for the fiscal year 1953 were 
estimated at only $15,400,000,000. It will 
be noted that by this time half the year 
had already gone. 

Air Force expenditures for 1953 are 
now estimated at $14,600,000,000. This 
is almost $10 billion, or 40 percent less 
than the initial estimate of the Air 
Force for the year, and is $5,100,000,000, 
or 26 percent, less than the amount 
shown in the printed budget document 
for 1953. 

With that kind of figure, how can it 
be said that we must give them more 
money than is provided in the Bisen- 
hower budget. 

Let me speak briefly on the subject of 
personnel. I stated this morning why I 
thought personnel were being misused. 
It was because misuse was being forced 
upon the Air Force. What is the picture 
with respect to personnel? Has the Air 
Force always known how much person- 
nel was needed? Do they know today 
that 45 persons are required to train 1 
man? 

Mr. President, a great many reduc- 
tions can be made in personnel, and 
many men now performing other duty 
can be placed in the military or combat 
part of the machine. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp] is on the floor. He 
and I have worked together on these 
matters. He realizes that in order to ac- 
complish a reduction in personnel, it is 
necessary simply to clamp down and say, 
“This is all the money you can have.” 
When that is done, it will be found that 
it is possible to get along just as well. 
After all, people can stumble over one 
another, and that sometimes happens 
when there are too many in one room. 

Let us consider the revised budget, 
which provided for an average Air Force 
strength of 970,000 in fiscal year 1954, 
and a strength of 960,000 by June 30, 
1954. This allows the Air Force more 
than a year to effectuate a reduction in 
strength of 2 percent. 

The reason why there were so many in 
the military police was the number of 
large airports in foreign lands which it 
was necessary to defend. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. I wish to correct 
an impression, if I may. 

Mr. FERGUSON. If the statement of 
the Senator from Michigan was incor- 
rect, I should like the Senator from 
pom to have an opportunity to cor- 
rect it. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Only one of the 
reasons for the increased number of mil- 
itary police would be foreign bases. 
When men join the Army, as I have sug- 
gested, automatically they become po- 
licemen. I observe on the floor my dis- 
tinguished friend, the junior Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. LonG], who pointed 
out to me very effectively that one of 
the chief worries in his mind, after his 
magnificent report, was that foreign 
bases were inadequately protected from 
sudden attack. However, in the United 
States, too, there are important bases. 

Let us consider the Strategic Air 
Command. I do not know the price of 
a B-36 today. I know that 3 years ago, 
when I left the Air Force, the price, in- 
cluding parts, was $6 million. 

Obviously, if the Soviet Union decided 
to attack the United States, the first and 
most effective attacks it could make 
would not be strategic attacks, but would 
be tactical attacks. 

As the Senator will recall, at Pearl 
Harbor the first sabotage and destruc- 
tion of American planes was caused by 
persons on the ground. Therefore, the 
personnel at all bases know that modern 
planes and other sensitive equipment are 
very carefully guarded. 

After the bill is passed, if my distin- 
guished friend, the senior Senator from 
Michigan, will bear with me with refer- 
ence to the military police situation, he 
will find full justification for this addi- 
tional amount, as against the amounts 
requested for the other services. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I appreciate the 
fact that the Air Force does not want to 
let one man go—not one soldier. 

But I wish to pay my respects today 
to the distinguished junior Senator from 
Louisiana. I believe the people of the 
country ought to know that in the great 
mass of cases we hear only the plaintiff's 
case in the Appropriations Committee. 
This year we had the Senator from Loui- 
siana before us. He had gone abroad and 
had also traveled throughout the United 
States, making an analysis of the use of 
military personnel as labor. He came 
before the Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations and, in frankness, told us what 
he had found. That revelation was 
really shocking. 

But the Senator from Missouri today 
says we cannot let one military police- 
man go; we will ruin our security if we 
do not keep them all. These bases are 
defended by the Army antiaircraft, as 
well as by the Army. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. One of the troubles the 
junior Senator from Louisiana has had 
was that the Air Force was not planning 
to use its ordinary personnel to fight 
to defend bases. The Navy has a similar 
problem. When the junior Senator from 
Louisiana commanded a small amphib- 
ious craft, there was a rifle or tommygun 
for every man on the boat, for use in the 
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event an enemy should attempt to cap- 
ture the ship. The motor machinist’s 
mate, the boatswain’s mate, the cook, and 
every other man on that boat had an 
assignment to fight to defend the boat 
if an enemy attempted to board the 
craft. We had weapons with which to 
fight. Artillery units in the Army, if 
they are good artillery units, are ex- 
pected to be trained so that the infantry 
does not have to keep the enemy from 
taking the field pieces. Artillerymen 
will pick up rifles or use hand grenades 
to defend their field pieces in the event 
the enemy succeeds in breaking through 
the infantry and getting back to where 
the artillery is. 

It makes good sense, instead of hav- 
ing air police who have nothing to do 
except guard with a rifle, to use men who 
have other assignments, men who are 
cooks, men who work in cleaning up the 
base—even men who work repairing en- 
gines. That applies particularly to the 
258 men on the average base assigned 
to the motor pool. They should take 
their turn standing watch at gates and 
other places, just as men in the Navy do, 
or men in the Army who have some other 
specialties. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Did not the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana find that there 
could be improvements in the use of per- 
sonnel in the Air Force? 

Mr. LONG. Not only did the junior 
Senator from Louisiana find that, but 
everyone who has made any study of it 
at all has agreed on that. The Johnson 
subcommittee studied that question last 
year, and it found that everything it 
studied indicated a waste of manpower. 
That committee recommended that a 
civilian commission study the problem, 
and such a commission was named, 
headed by Mr. David Sarnoff. 

Mr. FERGUSON. He said that a re- 
duction of 10 percent could be made. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. Sarnoff said that he 
regretted to tell us that he could not get 
the information to prove the case, but 
that there was no doubt in his mind that 
at least a 10 percent cut in personnel, 
both military and civilian, would be 
justified. 

Mr.SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. So long as the 
Sarnoff report has been mentioned, I 
would be the first to agree that there 
could be improvements in the use of 
manpower in the Air Force. I would 
be. the first to agree that in any busi- 
ness I ever operated there could have 
been improvements in the use of man- 
power. There could be improvements 
in the use of manpower in the Senate. 
There can always be improvements in 
the use of manpower. 

Inasmuch as the Sarnoff report has 
been mentioned, I should like to state 
that of the five services—and civilians 
were included as a fifth service—the 
Sarnoff report, when it came to the mat- 
ter of cooperation and improvement in 
use of manpower, put the Marine Corps 
first and the Air Force second. At least, 
that shows that the Air Force is trying 
to do better. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON, I yield. 
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Mr. LONG. I believe the Sarnoff re- 
port said that the cooperation obtained 
from the services was practically noth- 
ing, and that there was very little coop- 
eration in trying to arrive at findings. 
So, with the bad sendoff the Sarnoff 
report gave all the services, being second 
does not necessarily mean that anyone 
gave any help in determining whether 
or not a reduction could be made. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Sarnoff re- 
port stated that the cooperation from 
the Marine Corps was excellent, and that 
the cooperation from the Air Force was 
good. I think at the bottom of the list 
were the civilians. That is what the 
report shows. 

Mr. LONG. I believe we should let 
the report speak for itself. I will find 
the passage I had in mind. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I shall submit for 
the Recorp the part to which I am 
referring. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, it 
seems to me, from the facts and circum- 
stances, that there could be a 2-percent 
reduction without harm to the combat 
service. Such a reduction would not be 
made at the expense of our combat 
forces, but would be accomplished en- 
tirely by the elimination of unnecessary 
overhead and personnel. The Depart- 
ment has indicated that it wishes to 
bring about such a reduction. We are 
fighting in the Senate to permit the De- 
partment to do so. For the first time 
it has come to us and said, “We want 
to eliminate some of the personnel per- 
forming other duty and put them in 
combat units.” 

Now Senators are objecting to that 
and seriously debating the question. 
They are indulging in personalities 
against the Secretary of Defense because 
he wants to get rid of some of the drift- 
wood. That is what is happening in 
this case. I have never heard of such 
a situation before. This is the first time 
we have had such an experience. The 
Department has said that it could elimi- 
nate some personnel. What are some of 
the reductions which have been sug- 
gested, They are a reduction in excess 
bands, extra cooks, police, officers’ club 
attendants, and so forth. 

I am not dealing with ancient history. 
A year ago former Secretary of Defense 
Lovett testified that the Air Force ini- 
tially estimated that for the 143-wing 
program, personnel of 1,900,000 were re- 
quired. I do not blame Mr. Lovett. 
These figures came from the personnel 
department. The fact that he allowed 
them to come to us indicated that he 
did not know how many men would be 
used, 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Just a moment. 
It was stated that 1,900,000 men would 
be required for 143 wings. What hap- 
pened? That figure was changed soon 
afterward. The military officials said 
they thought they could get along with 
1,700,000. Then that figure was 
changed, and they said they could get 
along with 1,220,000. Then that figure 
was changed to 1,061,000. 

It is obvious that something is wrong, 
when the so-called requirements can be 
cut by 44 percent over a matter of 
months. The Department says it can 
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operate on a strength of 970,000 for the 
fiscal year 1954. Why does not Congress 
allow the Department to do so? 

Furthermore, it is not in accordance 
with the facts for anyone to claim that 
the Air Force is now using every military 
man to the optimum efficiency, and 
that any reduction in personnel, even a 
reduction of as little as 2 percent, would 
have to be at the expense of the combat 
forces. Evidence of wasteful use of 
manpower is too widespread to support 
such a conclusion. 

I now yield to the Senator from Mis- 
souri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I think we have 
come to a very interesting aspect of this 
bitter attack on the Air Force—— 

Mr. FERGUSON. This is not a bitter 
attack on the Air Force. It is merely 
a statement of facts, 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Anyone who says 
that the Air Force stated it wanted 
1,900,000 men and then was forced down 
to 1 million is making a bitter attack. 

The reason I think this is particularly 
unfortunate is that the Air Force itself, 
of its own volition—and I have person- 
ally checked this with persons connected 
with that service, including the former 
Secretary of Defense—in an effort to co- 
operate with the Department of Defense, 
was responsible for the reduction in 
manpower. Let us see exactly what 
happened. After World War II we had 
273 groups, and then the number went 
down, down, and down. Then it went 
up, then down again; and then came 
Korea. At the time of Korea we had 
42 groups. There was a little more in- 
terest in our national defense. Then 
the Chinese crossed the Yalu, and every- 
one recognized that the country was in 
a war. Therefore we did our best to 
get an adequate Air Force as quickly as 
possible. 

The Senator from Michigan knows 
what happens when a fire occurs. People 
start rushing around. We had a defen- 
sive fire as a result of the action of the 
Chinese Communists. 

The first figures which came from 
the Air Force were 1,900,000. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That was the fig- 
ure which I gave. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Those who cut 
that figure to 1,700,000 and 1,600,000 were 
in charge of the Air Force. By them- 
selves, with assistance from no one, the 
Air Force made the cut. The Air Force 
is responsible for the cut from nearly 
2,000,000 to 1,000,000 to operate 143 
wings; and yet in this attack they are 
now being criticized for doing this by 
themselves. Of all the attacks I have 
heard on the Air Force in the effort to 
justify the civilian reduction of $5 billion 
without consulting or getting the ap- 
proval of a single military expert, this 
is the most unfair of all. 

Mr. FERGUSON. This is not an at- 
tack on the Air Force. I cannot under- 
stand how any Senator can call a recital 
of the facts an attack. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I think if the facts 
were told there would be no attack. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I cannot see why we 
cannot come to the floor of the Senate 
and state the facts. I do not see why it 
is called an attack on the Air Force 
when we simply state the facts regard- 
ing the very grave mistakes in the use 
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of personnel. I merely wish to say that 
the proof of the pudding is in the eating 
of it. 

The fact is that we do not have the 
planes today. That is what is wrong. 
We do not have the planes. The Air 
Force had the dollars, though. How 
can it be accounted for? It can be ac- 
counted for in no other way than that 
there has been improper management. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Not at this time. 
Let me refer for a moment to the pilot 
training. Then I wish to go to the Long- 
Morse report. This is not an attack 
upon the Air Force, I will say. No one 
can stand on the floor of the Senate and 
say there has not been mismanagement 
in the Air Force. No one can say that 
they have kept up their schedule. No 
one can say that they did not call for 
planes before they were ready for pro- 
duction. Therefore, it was necessary to 
make thousands of changes in the planes, 

Mr. President, because we are telling 
the facts, we are accused of making an 
attack on the Air Force. If we do not 
know the truth, how are we to determine 
what we should do? Let us look at the 
pilot reduction charge we have heard 
so much about. The Air Force has stated 
that limiting its total personnel to 960,- 
000 at the end of fiscal year 1954, instead 
of allowing it to rise to 1,061,000, Which 
is their figure, will require cutting the 
pilot training to a rate of 7,200 during 
the fiscal year 1954, instead of 10,000. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. In a moment. The 
statement has been made that pilot 
training is being cut from 12,000 to 7,200. 
With the figures of 10,000 and 12,000 
being used almost interchangeably, I 
carefully checked the facts to see which 
of the figures was actually the current 
rate of pilot training, and what effect 
the cut would have on pilot training. 

These are the facts. I know I will 
be accused of making an attack on the 
Air Force, but here are the facts, Mr. 
President. 

The pilot training rate is not and 
never has been 10,000 or 12,000 a year. 
The actual pilot training rate has ranged 
from 4,000, at the time of the Korean 
invasion, to 6,000 for fiscal year 1953. 
On November 3, 1951, in the Defense De- 
partment hearings on the fiscal budget 
of 1953, it was stated by the Air Force 
that the 10,000 pilot training rate would 
be attained by June 1952 and that the 
12,000 rate would be attained by March 
1954. 

In August 1952, in the hearings on the 
fiscal 1953 budget, it was stated that the 
10,000 rate would be attained by October. 
They changed the date. Instead of June 
1952, they changed the date and said it 
would be October 1952, and that the 12,- 
000 rate would be attained in March 1954. 
In March 1953 it was stated that the 10,- 
000 rate would be attained by July 1954, 
and the 12,000 rate in the spring of 1955. 
They said they would have it in July 
1954, and not before that, and not during 
the current year. So it goes. 

During this entire period there were 
no restrictions whatever on personnel, 
other than the Air Force’s wasteful utili- 
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zation of available personnel. Yet that is 
called an attack upon the Air Force. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Not at this time. It 
is the truth. If the truth is going to hurt, 
then it must hurt. 

The pilot training rates have never 
been achieved. We have imaginary 
things held out, and magic words, like 
143 wings, and 12,000 or 10,000 pilot 
training rates. : 

The Air Force has 47,000 trained pilots, 
and they will have more. They will 
even go beyond the 7,200 training rate 
this year. The highest training rate 
they have had up to this time is 6,000. 
The question arises, does the Air Force 
need to train 10,000 or 12,000 pilots a 
year? Can they get the personnel re- 
quired to achieve such a rate? 

General Picher stated that the 7,200 
Pilot rate “is adequate to furnish the 
pilot resources and crews that we need 
tied to the 120-wing interim program 
that we now have before us in this bud- 


get.” 
That statement is found on page 1342 
of the Senate hearings. It has also been 


stated by the Air Force that the student 
input toward the 12,000 training rate 
would not begin before fiscal 1955. That 
statement appears at page 296 of the 
Senate hearings. 

Before that time, Mr. President, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff will have completed 
their overall review of the defense pro- 
gram, and their recommendations will 
include a specific goal, plus the current 
interim goal of 120 wings for the Air 
Force. 

Mr. President, why should not the new 
administration and the President of the 
United States, with his new Chiefs of 
Staff, be given an opportunity to study 
the personnel question in the military 
forces, and the amount of materiel that 
is necessary, and whether a new plan or 
design is essential for the defense of 
America, NATO, and the free world? 

Those are questions which I fear some 
people do not want examined by the new 
Chiefs of Staff. They want the money 
first. Then they want to say to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, “Here it is on the 
barrelhead. Do you want to tell us you 
do not need it, and that we can afford 
to send it back to the Treasury?” 
Furthermore, since any increase in the 
pilot training rate from the 7,200 a year 
rate could not be undertaken until the 
beginning of fiscal 1955, the current bud- 
get is clearly adequate in this regard. 

To insure the fact the committee has 
recommended a restoration of $30 mil- 
lion cut by the House from the Air Force 
budget, requested for the appropriation 
of military personnel requirements, but 
with the express proviso that the addi- 
tional funds are to be used only if their 
use will enable the Air Force to increase 
the number of personnel assigned to 
combat training or to combat units of the 
Air Force. What Congress is trying to 
do is to get combat men in the services. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Mis- 
souri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sen- 
ator for his fine encomiums with re- 
spect to the Air Force, and I apologize 
for having called it an attack. With 
respect to pilots let me say that the 
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Air Force had to go very suddenly from 
42 groups to 143 groups. The training 
of pilots is in direct relationship to air- 
planes. The plan was to train 12,000 
pilots in order to have 143 wings. The 
plan in the training of the pilots and 
the plan in the production of airplanes, 
especially when we are in a rush, is 
subject to miscues, It should be remem- 
bered that we are always on the rise while 
we are doing all this. 

One of the most unfortunate impli- 
cations which have been made in the 
Department of Defense is that we are 
still making our Air Force stronger. Of 
course we are, but we also are retard- 
ing its rate of growth and its ultimate 
goal, When the decision came from 
higher authority than the Air Force, in 
the Department of Defense, to go from 
143 groups to 120, immediately the pilot- 
training program was automatically ad- 
justed to the change in the number of 
groups. 

I wish to say to the Senator from 
Michigan that I have heard this criti- 
cism made for many weeks, and I have 
done the best I could to get the facts 
and reply to the criticism. Certainly 
it can be called criticism. I went to 
the chairman of the Committee on 
Armed Services inasmuch as there was 
such a difference of opinion between 
what was thought by General Bradley 
and General Vandenberg and others, 
and what was thought with respect to 
Mr. Wilson’s statement, and I asked per- 
mission from him if we could have wit- 
nesses come before our committee so 
that points of that kind could be clari- 
fied. 

I was told that what he thought would 
be best to do would be to have permission 
to interrogate witnesses before the Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

As my friend, the Senator from Mich- 
igan, knows when I asked him he agreed, 
But then for some reason do not know 
what the reason was—it was decided that 
I could not interrogate witnesses. 

I pointed out that in the case of both 
of the committees on which I serve other 
Senators come there and are recognized 
and are allowed to interrogate witnesses. 

I am trying to point out that this 
criticism of pilot training is in regard to 
a situation which is very easily explained. 
There is an automatic retarding of 
growth in connection with the training 
of pilots because of the retarding of 
plane groups. 

Now we come to the comment on the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. No one agrees more 
than I do that we should have civilian 
control of the military. But there was 
a time, in connection with the old Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, when their opinion was 
considered important in connection with 
formulation of the budget. 

I have read the criticism the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan put into 
the Recor last year, to the effect that 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff—which, I may 
add, were the same Joint Chiefs of Staff 
we had in the early part of 1953—had 
not been consulted sufficiently. Of 
course, the new administration and the 
new, inexperienced civilian head of the 
Department of Defense have a right to 
ask the new Joint Chiefs of Staff what 
they think about the budget. But let me 
say most respectfully that if the opinion 
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of the new Joint Chiefs of Staff is worth 
anything, then why, before arbitrarily 
making this heavy cut in funds, was 
there not a conference with the old Joint 
Chiefs of Staff? In all sincerity I ask 
whether it would not have been better 
to have relied upon the decisions and 
opinions of the old Joint Chiefs of Staff— 
General Vandenberg, General Collins, 
and Admiral Fechteler, as made in Octo- 
ber 1951 and continued and confirmed in 
every quarter until March 1953—in 
terms of maintaining the program? 
Would not it have been better to have 
maintained that program, instead of ar- 
bitrarily reducing it by billions of 
dollars? 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Michigan yield to me, to 
permit me to ask a question of the Sen- 
ator from Missouri? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I am 
glad to yield, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, during the 
time I have served on the Appropriations 
Committee—not only this year, but when 
the other political party had the chair- 
manship of the Subcommittee on Defense 
Appropriations, of which the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. FERGUSON] now is 
chairman—I have noted that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the Secretary of the Air 
Force, and the Secretary of Defense have 
changed their programs from time to 
time. At various times they have given 
us whole lists of figures on what might 
be called the trestleboard.. They have 
shown us pictures of numbers of planes 
and of the planes they expected to be 
delivered in 1 month. Six months later 
they would return with an entirely dif- 
ferent set of figures and an entirely dif- 
ferent schedule of end achievement. 

Today I have listened to my good 
friend, the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON], who for- 
merly was Secretary of the Air Force. 
In the committee I have listened to dis- 
tinguished and able officers give us re- 
ports on what they were endeavoring to 
achieve in the Air Force and what they 
needed in the way of funds. Even while 
the Senator from Missouri was Secre- 
tary of the Air Force, I have seen the 
schedule changed and new reports given 
to us in regard to when the planes would 
be delivered. When we interrogated the 
Secretary and his staff assistants, the 
testimony always was that they had not 
gotten all of the engineering difficulties 
or “bugs” out of the plane construction 
in which they were engaged, but that 
within the course of a short time there- 
after the engineering difficulties should 
be over and they should be able to put 
the factories into full production. 

Mr. President, if I did not have all 
this background information in my 
mind, I would be alarmed and fearful 
today that the proposed reduction in ap- 
propriations might be a serious mistake. 
But having had the benefit of listening 
to such factual statements, as given to 
us in the committee during the past sev- 
eral years, I am not so alarmed as the 
Senator from Missouri apparently is, be- 
cause I recall that at such times, when 
the Senator from Missouri, who then 
was Secretary of the Air Force, and the 
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other gentlemen in the Defense Depart- 
ment had all the dollars they could pos- 
sibly spend or commit, they made 
changes and deferments, and there were 
delays and slowups, and they made ex- 
tensions in the schedules. 

I wish to say to the Senator from Mis- 
souri that I sat through the hearings in 
the Appropriations Committee. I en- 
deavored with all the ability I possessed 
to obtain all the facts. I had the feeling 
that in the future we would get every- 
thing on schedule, in accordance with 
the schedules which previously had been 
set. I had observed that at times there 
was as much as $102 billion in unex- 
pended funds, although the amount 
would change from time to time, some- 
times decreasing to $99 billion or to $96 
billion, and with all of it committed on 
what might be called long-lead-time 
contracts. With all those figures and 
that situation in mind, and after having 
worked for a period of several years 
with those officials, we find that a very 
forceful argument can be made, and it is 
possible to throw a terrific scare, in dis- 
cussing the proposed cut of $5 billion 
and in making statements to the effect 
that such a cut will seriously weaken 
our air strength. Yet if that is the 
fact, why in the world did the Air Force 
permit an accumulation of $99 billion 
of funds on long-lead-time contracts? 
Why did they translate those funds into 
finished products, ready for delivery at 
the airbases, where they were on de- 
mand. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator permit me to answer the 
question? 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Missouri should let some of the 
rest of us do a little talking. He should 
permit us to counsel with him. He 
should not be so impatient, and should 
not try to pull the rug from under us 
every time we make a statement. Let 
him be patient; we will give him any 
amount of time. 

We sat through the hearings. I wished 
to be critical. I wanted our Nation to 
have, in terms of aerial strength, a de- 
fense second to none. I wanted our Na- 
tion to be able, if occasion called for it, 
to hit the enemy not only on one front, 
but on all fronts. I wanted our Nation 
to have real air power. If it is a ques- 
tion of dollars, I will be found among the 
Members of the Senate who will be vot- 
ing the dollars. 

Now for several years I have partici- 
pated in hearings on these appropria- 
tions, and I have had the privilege of 
looking respectfully to our leaders in the 
Defense Department, among whom the 
distinguished Senator from Missouri tes- 
tified in the past, just as the present 
Secretary of the Air Force did this year. 
I have seen the money pile up year after 
year, although production of the end 
products was being slowed: down, and 
although we were receiving reports to 
the effect that, “The only reason why 
we do not get this out as the end product 
is that we do not have all the ‘bugs’ 
out of it; and if we did produce it now, 
it would not be the kind of machine we 
want.” I recall having them tell us, 
“We are going to have the plants and 
facilities and tools and the nucleus of an 
organization, so that when an emergency 
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comes we shall have the ‘bugs’ out of the 
planes, and we shall be able to proceed 
with production on a 24-hour schedule, 
and have an excellent production for 
defense, but first we must be certain that 
we have developed just the type of ma- 
chine we want.” 

Mr. President, we appropriated the 
funds which were requested. At this 
time I am stating a little of the history 
of this matter over the past 2 or 3 years, 
in connection with the committee hear- 
ings, at which we received testimony 
from the Secretary of Defense and other 
Authorities in the Defense Department. 
They have said, “What we want is to - 
make certain that we have ample funds, 
in order that we can let the contracts, 
some of which will require from 18 
months to 2 years for completion.” We 
have given them the money. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp] will bear me out when I say there 
have been times when $102 billion in 
total funds was lying on the barrelhead, 
and that only the mere scratch of a pen 
on paper was needed. 

I wish to say one further word in con- 
nection with what we have endeavored 
to do. We have an able and distin- 
guished Secretary of Defense, who is a 
realistic, sound businessman, I have 
greater confidence in the judgment of 
our President on the question now be- 
fore the Senate than I would have in the 
judgment of the average man, because 
surely a military general of his ability 
and genius would not for one minute 
make a mistake which would jeopardize 
the security of the Nation, or which 
would jeopardize the life of one Ameri- 
can youth. For that reason, I felt, after 
listening to all the testimony, that we 
were justified in announcing our sup- 
port of the reduction that is proposed in 
the pending appropriation bill. 

I may say to my distinguished friend, 
I am always perfectly happy to yield to 
him, and I was not trying to be impolite 
or discourteous to him. However, the 
Senator had been moving in a little 
rapidly at times, and I simply wanted 
to counsel with him a moment, 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I appreciate the 
advice of my distinguished colleague, 
the Senator from Minnesota. In view 
of his vast experience in the Senate, 
of which I am aware, I apologize for hav- 
ing interrupted him. As a matter of 
fact, this is the first time since I have 
been in the Senate that I have ever re- 
quested the Senator from Minnesota to 
yield, to my knowledge, on any point of 
any kind whatever. Therefore, if I have 
irritated or annoyed or hindered the 
Senator in the adquate and orderly pre- 
sentation of his views, I desire to apolo- 
gize to him deeply, and to assure him it 
will never happen again. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I merely 
want to say to the Senator that I was 
occupying the chair this afternoon, and 
I presided over the Senate for quite a 
while. I was merely making a little ob- 
servation, when I told the Senator that 
he seemed to move in a little too rapidly 
at times. That was not by way of criti- 
cism. It was done simply in a man-to- 
man, friendly manner. Once in a while 
a Senator may show a little irritation; 
and to one who is presiding over the Sen- 
ate, since all Senators are before him, 
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it is an easy matter for him to observe 
what takes place on the floor of the 
Senate. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I deeply appre- 
ciate the advice of the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. It is all given in good 
nature and in a spirit of friendship. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I assure the Sen- 


ator I shall always treasure his advice in - 


my memory. 

Mr. THYE. It is said with good will, 
in a spirit of friendship for a Senator 
whom I respect and admire very much. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I appreciate the 
Senator’s remarks very much, and I 
hope that at some time in the future I 
may have an opportunity to reciprocate 
in offering the Senator from Minnesota 
some advice that may be instructive to 
him, as his advice has been to me. 

Mr. President, going back to the point 
at issue, I do not remember ever having 
defended the budget before the Senator 
from Minnesota. I shall look up the 
record, for the purpose of verifying my 
statement. Perhaps the reason I do not 
remember it is because I have a poor 
memory. But I do know that I defended 
certain budgets when they came to the 
Senate. 

I should like to correct one statement 
the Senator made, to the effect that I 
always received enough money, as the 
representative of the Air Force, and that 
I received all I wanted. Unfortunately, 
that is not true. The appropriation for 
which I wish the distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota had voted, was in the 
summer of 1949. I wish I might add his 
name to the list of nine Senators—— 

Mr. THYE. Now, Mr. President, let 
us get this straight. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. May I ask the 
Senator to observe the remonstrances 
that he gave to me? {Laughter.] 

Mr. THYE. Yes. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I trust the Sen- 
ator will bear with any ignorance I may 
have of parliamentary procedure, in 
view of his vast experience, and in view 
of my very considerable ignorance. The 
fact is that when it comes to the ques- 
tion of airplanes, I would hope that I 
could add the Senator’s name to the 
list of nine great Senators who in 1949 
voted not to reduce the appropriation for 
the Air Force. Had the Senate voted to 
give us the appropriation for the air- 
planes then contemplated, we would 
have had much less difficulty thereafter. 

Now, Mr. President, one more point. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That was the time 
the President made the cut. What the 
Congress allowed, the President cut. Is 
not that correct? 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
yielded only to the Senator from Michi- 
gan. I should like to make a correction. 
It was in 1948 that we got the money. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
am learning rapidly from the instruc- 
tions given me by the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. I decline to yield 
at this point. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I de- 
mand the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair must state to the guests of the 
Senate in the galleries that they are 
here as guests, and they are expected to 
make no demonstrations. We shall ap- 
preciate their cooperation with us by 
making no demonstrations either of ap- 
proval or disapproval of what may be 
said by Senators. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the 
Chair. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I should like to 
continue for a moment, after which T 
shall be glad to yield. The question 
arose on the subject of constantly refit- 
ting and constantly changing the air- 
planes. 

Shortly after I left the Air Force, the 
Korean war began. We found that air- 
plane production could not be carried 
on in the same way in which the pro- 
duction of automobiles is handled. We 
found it necessary to take back planes 
that had been produced and were being 
used for purposes of training, for a very 
simple reason, which I am sure the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota would agree was 
valid, regardless of his interest in pro- 
duction efficiency. We found that our 
fliers could not live, flying the Saber- 
jets they were then flying against the 
MIG-15. We therefore put them back 
in production, and used them in further 
training, in order to make them better. 
I respectfully submit that airplane fac- 
tories cannot be operated in wartime 
on the basis on which automobile plants 
are run. It is necessary to make 
changes, in order to protect the lives of 
the men who are called upon to fight and 
defend our homes against an enemy. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am glad to 
yield to the Senator for a question. 

Mr. THYE. Is the Senator certain 
as to how the Senator from Minnesota 
voted on the Air Force appropriation in 
1949? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. No, I am not, but 


I have the vote here. I shall consult it, 


and if I am wrong, I shall be happy to 
stand corrected, and shall be the first 
to apologize to my distinguished col- 
league. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will yield further, was it not in 1949 
that the funds were impounded by the 
President? 

Mr. FERGUSON. If the Senator will 
yield, I may say that was in October 
1949, 

Mr. THYE. Then I may remind my 
friend that the Senator from Minnesota 
voted for the 70-group Air Force, and was 
one of those who were very much disap- 
pointed when the President impounded 
the funds. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I may say to the 
Senator from Minnesota that if I am 
wrong in this matter, it will not be the 
first time that I have been wrong. 

Mr. THYE. We all make mistakes. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I should like to 
read the names of the 9 Senators who 
voted for the larger appropriation, and 
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if the Senator from Minnesota finds his 
name among the 9, I shall be glad to 
stand corrected. The 9 Senators who 
voted for a higher appropriation than 
that provided by the House in House bill 
4146, making appropriations for the Na- 
tional Military Establishment appropria- 
tions, were the Senator from Alabama 
{Mr. Hill], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Johnson], the Senator from California 
Mr. Knowland], the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse], and the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Mundt]; the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. O’Mahoney], 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. Pepper], 
the Senator from Maine [Mrs. Smith], 
and the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Sparkman]. 

Mr. THYE. What was the vote on? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The vote was ona 
committee amendment proposing to al- 
low a 48-group Air Force instead of a 
58-group Air Force, by reducing the Air 
Force authorization from $1,992,755,000 
to $1,415,000,000, 

Mr. THYE. Is the Senator speaking of 
the reduction in funds, or is he speaking 
of the funds impounded by President 
Truman? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I may say respect- 
fully to the Senator from Minnesota, I 
am referring to what I was speaking . 
about before. It was an appropriation 
voted upon in 1949, for the fiscal year 
1950. The list I read gives the names 
of 9 great Senators who voted not to 
cut the Air Force from 58 groups to 48. 
I notice in this connection that among 
the Senators who did not vote at that 
time was my distinguished colleague 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, in order 
that the Recorp may be absolutely clear 
on that question, it was at that particu- 
lar time that I and certain other Sen- 
ators were en route to England, This 
was what date in October 1949? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The date is Au- 
gust 26, 1949. Did the Senator make 
two trips to England? 

Mr. THYE. I did not. Will the 
Senator refer to the record again and 
find where the Senator from Minnesota 
was at that time? I have never voted 
against an increase in air strength or 
against appropriations of funds for the 
Air Force. It surprises me that I should 
be recorded as having voted in the 
negative. n 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The vote shows 
that the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Brewster], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Bricker], the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Bridges], the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Capehart], the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Jenner], and the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. Thye] were 
necessarily absent, 

The Recorp also shows the Senator 
from Connecticut, Mr. McMahon—I for- 
got that great Senator—was paired with 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr, FER- 
Gcuson], and it is stated: 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Connecticut would vote “nay,” and the Sen- 
ator from Michigan would vote “yea.” 


Mr. THYE. Does the Senator find 
any comment about the Senator from 
Minnesota? ; 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Nothing except 
that he was absent from the Senate, 
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Mr. THYE. That is correct. The 
fact that the Senator read a certain roll- 
call and had no explanation for it would 
lead the general public to believe that I 
had voted in the negative. That is my 
reason for asking questions and develop- 
ing the facts, because I have never voted 
against increasing the air strength. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I said the Senator 
was not one of the Senators who voted 
for increased air power. 

Mr. THYE. That statement made it 
seem that I had voted against it. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I was surprised 
that if the Senator was so interested, he 
was not paired for it instead of being 
counted absent. 

Mr. THYE. The Senator from Mis- 
souri will find that he will be absent at 
times. 

Mr. 
Senator. 

Mr. THYE. I would say, again, Mr. 
President, that I believe I have been on 
the side of trying to make certain that 
we have proper air strength for the safe- 
ty of the Nation and the security of our 
people. In this particular instance one 
of the greatest military generals in the 
history of the Nation, who is now the 
President, sitting with his Defense Sec- 
retary, making a study of the overall 
question, looking at the huge unexpend- 
ed balance, determining what is best 
insofar as the overall security of our 
Nation is concerned, both economically 
and militarily, came to the conclusion 
that we could reduce the defense budget 
by $5 billion. After due study and after 
hearing all the testimony, we in the 
committee determined that we should 
support the President, the Secretary of 
Defense, and their assistants, in this 
general budget recommendation. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
should like to state a few figures, if I 
may do so, without interruption, and 
then I shall relinquish the floor. 

The 120-wing program will provide for 
114 wings to be activated and substan- 
tially well equipped by the end of the 
current fiscal year for the Air Force, 
and, in addition, 7 Air National Guard 
and Air Reserve wings all equipped with 
modern aircraft—a total of 121 wings to 
be attained this year. By June 30, 1955, 
the total number of wings for the Air 
Force, provided by this bill, will be 120, 
plus an additional 23 wings in the Air 
National Guard and Air Reserve. All of 
these wings will be equipped with mod- 
ern aircraft, thus making a total of 143 
wings. 

The Air Force is currently operating 
more than 27,000 airplanes of all types. 
The Navy and Marine air wings contain 
another 10,000 aircraft, giving this coun- 
try a total military aircraft strength of 
37,000. Of course, not all of these planes 
are first line combat aircraft, but almost 
all of them do have military effective- 
ness under some conditions. 

If the combat planes in the Air Force, 
Marines, and Navy were all organized on 
the basis of an Air Force wing, our mili- 
tary air strength now would be the 
equivalent of 152 wings, and by June 30, 
1956, this total air strength will rise to 
176 equivalent wings. 

But very little has been said about the 
air strength of the Navy or the Marine 
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Corps. They are overshadowed by the 
Air Force. 

No major type combat aircraft are 
eliminated from the original program 
by this budget with the exception of the 
B-47’s previously scheduled to equip 
combat training wings, and these air- 
craft are not yet on order. 

By the way, these are only training 
planes. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I am glad the Sen- 
ator mentioned that. I do not intend 
to make a long speech. The Senator 
says these are only training planes. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes; and they are 
not yet on order. 

Mr. MAYBANK. There were 147 in 
1 group and 53 in another group. 
Because this is going to be an issue, a 
majority of the Democratic members 
of the Appropriations Committee joined 
with me in an amendment. As the 
Senator knows, I offered the amendment 
in the committee, but it was defeated. 
I called up the Air Force today and was 
told that these B—47’s, if we should ap- 
prove them, would be fast ships, needing 
no further development, and they could 
be used in the wings in any emergency, 
whenever we wanted them. 

Mr, FERGUSON. That is not my 
understanding from the record. 

Mr. MAYBANK. That is the infor- 
mation which I was given. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, the 
funds provided in this bill, when con- 
sidered together with funds provided the 
Air Force in prior years by the Congress, 
will finance completely the procurement 
of aircraft for the full 143-wing program. 

In addition to the provision for new 
aircraft for the modernization of the 
Air Force, funds are provided in this bill 
for continuing the necessary procure- 
ment of ground equipment, ammunition 
for combat operations and related equip- 
ment, including the latest electronic 
devices. 

The Air Force is provided funds for 
an average strength of 970,000 military 
personnel in fiscal year 1954, with an end 
strength of 960,000 by June 30, 1954. 
This reduction of about 2 percent will 
be accomplished entirely by the elimi- 
nation of unnecessary overhead person- 
nel, such as excess bands, air police, and 
so forth. 

The committee has included in this 
bill rather large sums of money, $356 
million for the continued development, 
on a well-coordinated basis, of the pro- 
gram for building up reserves of hard- 
to-get machine tools and standby plant 
and manufacturing facilities. This is a 
program which will assure the existence 
of a production base which can be swiftly 
expanded if the need arises, and provides 
the Nation with a national defense estab- 
lishment that is much stronger than the 
number of divisions or air wings we now 
have or plan to acquire. 

This appropriation bill contains the 
tangible evidence that the new adminis- 
tration and the committee have great 
confidence in the research programs of 
the military services and a realization of 
their importance to our long-time na- 
tional security. This bill provides $1,- 
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430,000,000 for research and development 
work in the military services for hun- 
dreds of research projects. 

In this connection, the committee has 
provided ample funds for continued 
progress in the field of guided missiles, 

The committee received impressive 
testimony in executive session from all 
three military services concerning prog- 
ress in this field. 

In summary, the funds provided by 
the bill before the Senate will enable us 
to continue our defense program on an 
effective basis under a frugal manage- 
ment of the money. It does not provide 
funds for financing the crash programs 
and easy spending of the past. At the 
same time, we have tried to provide nec- 
essary funds below which we cannot 
safely go without endangering the whole 
complicated fabric of our military pro- 
gram. We have kept both need and cost 
in mind. It is our objective to achieve 
greater efficiency and economy, while 
continuing to improve the combat effec- 
tiveness of our forces. Our program 
calls for a total military strength of 
3,356,000 as of June 30, 1954, with a re- 
duction to 3,300,000 if war ceases in 
Korea. 

While it is admittedly very difficult 
to control the rate of expenditures, the 
Secretary of Defense and the National 
Security Council have expressed the 
hope that the expenditures for the De- 
partment of Defense military functions 
aim at a goal of $43.2 billion for the 
1954 fiscal year. 

From the overall expenditure picture, 
there will be a planned increase in de- 
fense spending during the current, 1954 
fiscal year. Last year the armed serv- 
ices spent a total of $43 billion, and 
spending plans call for expenditure of 
$43,200,000,000 during the coming year. 
No one questions that, and it is required 
for the production of military material, 

With the funds provided in this bill, 
that would leave an estimated unex- 
pended balance on June 30, 1954, of 
about $51.2 billion, as compared with 
the estimated unexpended balance, a 
ae oe of $62.6 billion on June 30, 

As we all know, substantial unex- 
pended carryover amounts are always 
necessary to provide for the lead time 
required in the production of military 
material. Particularly is this true in 
the early stages of a buildup period. 
Often lead times can be reduced, and 
smaller amounts of money can be pro- 
vided through intelligent planning. 

Once the program is well under way, 
and a reasonable level of production is 
under way with designs becoming firm, 
there is a lesser requirement for advance 
financing to provide for lead time. We 
are now approaching this stage of the 
buildup period, and the estimated un- 
expended balances reflect this fact, as 
does the amount provided in this appro- 
priation bill. 

Although our defense program started 
after the Korean war, it was only partly 
because of the Korean war. Hence that 
program must go on even if a reliable 
peace comes in Korea. Our major 
danger remains. To cut any additional 
funds from this appropriation bill would 
mean that we would be cutting into the 
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basic combat effectiveness and military 
preparedness of the Armed Forces. 

We should also say to the Military 
Establishment that even with the present 
budget, even with the present planned 
personnel, a duty rests upon them to 
eliminate every dollar of extravagant 
spending, every dollar that could be con- 
sidered “plush,” every dollar that it is 
possible to save. Certainly arbitrary and 
capricious across-the-board cuts could 
only result in upsetting the balance 
which must exist between the equip- 
ment, the facilities—training stations, 
airfields, repair facilities, supply systems, 
and so forth—and the manpower to util- 
ize them, 

The present administration has shown 
signs that it wishes to join in a reduc- 
tion in the budget. They want to help 
cut it. Otherwise, there is only one way 
the budget can be cut, and that is by 
means of what some persons call a meat- 
ax cut. 

I say frankly that unless this admin- 
istration comes through with a plan of 
production and an elimination of waste 
and extravagance, then Congress in the 
coming January should take steps to pre- 
vent a waste of money. 

Let me conclude by pointing out that 
this bill was considered by the commit- 
tee with our national defense uppermost 
in mind. It was not considered on the 
basis of partisanship or politics—there 
should be no politics in our national 
security. 

I believe the bill as reported by the 
committee is a good bill, and one that 
provides adequate financing for the con- 
tinued strengthening of our national de- 
fense. It is a bill for national security, 
and I urge Senators to support it. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I made an 
inquiry awhile ago regarding coopera- 
tion that had been received by some of 
us who had tried to find some way of 
saving money in the Military Estab- 
lishment. I wish to read an excerpt 
from the Sarnoff Commission Report, 
indicating that the Sarnoff Commission 
may not have had all the cooperation 
it should have received in suggesting 
reductions that many of us would have 
liked to make. I read from page 28 
of the report, paragraph 4, as follows: 

That the Commission has received tons 
of information and not an ounce of inter- 
pretation on the problems it is expected to 
consider and upon which it is to make its 
recommendations. Cooperation of the serv- 
\ces boils down to furnishing the Commis- 
éion with voluminous, lengthy, and compli- 
cated documents, of all sorts, which deal 
largely with the past rather than the fu- 
ture and which leave the reader with a 
greater sense of bewilderment after than he 
had before reading these documents. 


That is what the Sarnoff Commission 
thought of the cooperation they received 
from the armed services. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the committee 
amendments may be agreed to en bloc, 
and that the bill as so amended be con- 
sidered as the original text for the pur- 
pose of amendment, and that no points 
of order shall be waived. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. The discussion this 
afternoon has centered almost entirely 
on reductions in the Air Force. I wish 
to ask the eminent Senator from Michi- 
gan if the budget as proposed calls for 
a reduction in the number of Army com- 
bat divisions from 21 to 20, or a net re- 
duction of 1 division? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Let me state the 
figures for the Senator from Illinois. 

Under “Summary of forces divi- 
sions,” in the Truman budget, the num- 
ber was 20; under the Eisenhower budget 
it is 20. That is the number of divi- 
sions planned as of June 30, 1954. 

Under “Regiments and RTC’s,” the es- 
timates, respectively, are 18 and 18. 

For “Antiaircraft battalions,” the fig- 
ures are, respectively, 117 and 117. So 
there is no difference. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true, or am 
I misinformed, that the Bureau of the 
Budget called for creation of an addi- 
tional combat division during the entire 
year, and the number of divisions has 
been held at 20? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I do not have any 
advice on that. The evidence presented 
to the committee, under “Summary of 
forces,” was as I have read it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Can the chairman 
assure us that there will be no reduc- 
tion in the number of divisions as com- 
pared with the number that was 
planned? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 
However, I will have that checked at 
once through the Pentagon. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I believe 
the Senator from Michigan deserves our 
congratulations and compliments upon a 
very diligent, conscientious job as chair- 
man of the subcommittee. We who have 
observed him at his task realize that it 
was not easy. But certainly, in pursu- 
ance of his practice, he has made every 
effort to achieve economies that could 
be made. 

I only hope we can follow through year 
after year in paring down the unneces- 
Sary expenditures to the point that one 
of these days the taxpayer can expect 
that he, too, will share in the relief for 
which he has waited so long. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I certainly appre- 
ciate the remarks of the Senator from 
Louisiana. $ 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator 
from Michigan has made a unanimous- 
consent request that all the committee 
amendments be agreed to en bloc. Per- 
sonally I opposed in the committee, and 
I wish to oppose on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, the committee amendment to section 
643. If the request of the Senator from 
Michigan is granted, will it be possible 
for the Senator from Massachusetts to 
oppose that amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I believe that it will 
still be possible for the Senator from 
Massachusetts to oppose any committee 
amendment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, may 
we have the request stated again? 
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Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the com- 
mittee amendments be agreed to en 
bloc, and that the bill, as proposed to be 
amended, be considered as original text 
for the purpose of amendment; and that 
no point of order be waived. à 

Mr. RUSSELL. The bill as proposed 
tc be amended would be considered as 
original text for the purpose of amend- 
ment, and any amendment would be in 
order. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the request is agreed to. 

The amendments agreed to en bloc 
are as follows: 


On page 2, line 18, after the word “appro- 
priation”, to strike out “37,000” and insert 
855,000": 

On page 4, line 12, after the figures “$365,- 
000,000", to insert “and, in addition, the 
Secretary of Defense may transfer from other 
appropriations available to the Department 
of Defense such amounts as may be neces- 
sary”; 

On page 6, line 3, after the word “Informa- 
tion“, to strike out 8400, 000 and insert 
“$500,000”; 

On page 6, line 16, after the word “for”, to 
strike out “$500,000,000" and insert “$250,- 
000,000"; and in line 17, after the word 
“than”, to strike out “$100,000,000” and in- 
sert $50,000,000”; 

On page 7, at the beginning of line 15, to 
strike out “enlisted”; and on page 8, line 1, 
after the word “activities”, to strike out 
“$4,708,859,000" and insert “$4,713,859,000"; 

On page 10, line 2, after the word “mili- 
tary”, to strike out “and civilian”; and on 
page 11, line 1, after the word “Government”, 
to strike out “$4,329,594,000" and insert 
“$4,355,750,000"; 

On page 14, line 1, after the word “ex- 
pended”, to strike out “No part of any funds 
herein appropriated shall be used to main- 
tain or aid in maintaining a tire-testing fa- 
cility for any of the technical services of the 
Army at any place within or without the 
continental limits of the United States either 
directly or in collaboration with any other 
department or agency of the Government or 
with any private concern”; 

On page 18, line 25, after the word “sal~ 
aries", to strike out “$185,873,000" and in- 
sert ‘‘$200,864,500"; 

On page 19, line 19, after the word “sal- 
aries”, to strike out 8927, 000,000“ and in- 
sert “$952,000,000""; 

On page 20, at the beginning of line 9, to 
strike out 81,379,000, 000 and insert “$1,- 
394,000,000”; 

On page 21, line 16, after the word “appro- 
priation”, to strike out ‘$691,500,000" and 
insert 6738 1.500, 000; and on page 22, line 2, 
after the word “exceed”, to strike out ‘'$3,- 
285,339,000" and insert “$3,325,339,000"; 

At the beginning of line 20, to strike out 
8114, 700, 000 and insert ‘$115,500,000"; 

On page 26, at the beginning of line 24, 
to strike out “$104,000,000" and insert 
“$104,234,000"; 

On page 28, line 10, after the word “ve- 
hicles,” to strike out “$600,000,000” and insert 
“$615,000,000""; 

On page 28, line 22, after the word “mili- 
tary,” to strike out “and civilian”; and on 
page 29, at the beginning of line 25, to strike 
out “$3,050,000,000" and insert “$3,169,862,- 
500”; 

On page 32, line 1, after the word “awards”, 
to strike out 383,270,000, 000 and insert 
“$3,300,000,000"; 

On page 32, line 6, after the word things,“ 
to strike out “$440,000,000" and insert 
“$475,000,000""; 

On page 36, line 15, after the word con- 
cerned,” to insert a semicolon and and all 
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necessary expenses, at the seat of govern- 
ment of the United States of America or else- 
where, in connection with (1) instruction 
and training, including tuition, specifically 
approved by the Secretary of the Department 
concerned and not otherwise provided for, of 
civilian employees, and (2) communication 
and other services and supplies as may be 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
act”; 

On page 39, line 23, after the figures 
“$35,000”, to insert “except units for the 
Alaska Communications System the indi- 
vidual cost shall not exceed $40,000"; 

On page 40, line 8, after the word “of”, to 
strike out “$225” and insert “$240”; 

On page 43, after line 2, to strike out: 

“Sec. 618. No appropriation contained in 
this act shall be available for expenses of 
operation of messes (other than organized 
messes the operating expenses of which are 
financed principally from nonappropriated 
funds) at which meals are sold to officers or 
civilians except under regulations approved 
by the Secretary of Defense, which shall 
(except under unusual or extraordinary cir- 
cumstances) establish rates for such meals 
sufficient to provide reimbursement of oper- 
ating expenses and food costs to the appro- 
priations concerned which rate shall in no 
case be less than $2.25 per day: Provided, 
That, for the purposes of this section pay- 
ments for meals at the rates established here- 
under may be made in cash or by deduc- 
tions from the pay of civilian employees.” 

And insert: 

“Sec. 618. No appropriation contained 
in this act shall be available for ex- 
penses of operation of messes at which 
meals are sold to officers or civilians except 
under regulations approved by the Secre- 
tary of Defense which shall establish rates 
for such meals sufficient to provide reim- 
bursement of operating expenses and food 
costs to the appropriations concerned which 
rate shall not be less than $2.25 per day, 
except (1) when officers are subsisted in 
messes with enlisted personnel, the rate 
shall be $1.60, or (2) when officers are sub- 
sisted in messes operated with appropriated 
funds but where food costs are not borne 
by appropriated funds, the rate for operat- 
ing expenses shall be $1.15 per day, or (3) 
under unusual or extraordinary circum- 
stances including (a) meals sold in combat 
areas or aboard ships, (b) to operating crews 
of aircraft in flight, (c) to patients in hos- 
pitals, (d) to food advisory personnel sub- 
sisted at messes in connection with their 
assigned duties, (e) to meals served during 
maneuvers and field exercises, (f) to troop 
movements, (g) and to catastrophe feed- 
ing: Provided, That nothing herein shall 
apply to organized messes the operating ex- 
penses of which are financed principally 
from nonappropriated funds. For purposes 
of this section payments for meals at the 
rates established hereunder may be made 
in cash or by deductions from the pay of 
civilian employees”; 

On page 46, after line 3, to strike out: 

“Sec. 624. No appropriation contained in 
this act shall be available in connection 
with the operation of commissary stores of 
the agencies of the Department of Defense 
for the cost of purchase (including com- 
mercial transportation in the United States 
to the place of sale but excluding all trans- 
portation outside the United States) and 
maintenance of operating equipment and 
supplies, and for the actual or estimated 
cost of utilities as may be furnished by the 
Government and of shrinkage, spoilage, and 
pilferage of merchandise under the control 
of such commissary stores, except as au- 
thorized under regulations promulgated by 
the Secretaries of the military departments 
concerned, with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of Defense, which regulations shall pro- 
vide for reimbursement therefor to the ap- 
propriations concerned and, notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of law, shall provide 
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for the adjustment of the sales prices in 
such commissary stores to the extent neces- 
sary to furnish sufficient gross revenue from 
sales of commissary stores to make such 
reimbursement: Provided, That such com- 
missaries as are established within the con- 
tinental limits of the United States in pur- 
suance of the provisions of this section shall 
be operated for the sole use of members of 
the Armed Forces and their immediate fam- 
ilies: Provided further, That under such 
regulations as may be issued pursuant to 
this section all utilities may be furnished 
without cost to the commissary stores out- 
side the continental United States and in 
Alaska.” 

And insert: 

“Sec. 624. No appropriation contained in 
this act shall, after December 31, 1953, be 
available in connection with the operation 
of commissary stores, within the continental 
United States, of the agencies of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, unless the Secretary of 
Defense has certified that items normally 
procured from c stores are not 
otherwise available at a reasonable distance 
and a reasonable price in satisfactory qual- 
ity and quantity to the military and civilian 
employees of the Department of Defense, and 
that privately operated organizations are 
unwilling or unable to operate on military 
reservations, such commissaries to provide 
necessary goods and services at reasonable 
rates and in the quality and quantity re- 
quired: Provided, That commissary stores 
are hereby authorized to be operated by pri- 
vate persons and privately owned organi- 
zations under such regulations as may be 
approved by the Secretary of Defense”; 

On page 49, line 20, to strike out “nine” 
and insert “twelve”; 

On page 50, after line 20, to strike out: 

“Sec. 628. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, Executive order, or regulation, 
no part of the appropriations in this or any 
other act shall be available for any expenses 
of operating aircraft under the jurisdiction 
of the Armed Forces unless (1) the primary 
duty of officers of the flight crew of such 
aircraft involves participation in operational 
or training flights; or (2) the duty of such 
officers is under orders prescribing participa- 
tion in aerial flights for not to exceed 12 
hours, with a variation of 30 minutes more 
or less, during any 3 consecutive calendar 
months: Provided, That, during the fiscal 
year 1954, officers of the Armed Forces other- 
wise entitled to receive flight pay and who 
have held aeronautical ratings or designa- 
tions for not less than 15 years shall be en- 
titled to receive flight pay at the rates pre- 
scribed in section 204 (b) of the Career Com- 
pensation Act of 1949, without regard to any 
provision of law or Executive order prescrib- 
ing minimum flight requirements.” 

And insert: 

“Sec. 628. Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, Executive order, or regula- 
tion, no part of the appropriations in this or 
any other act shall be available for any ex- 
penses of operating aircraft under the juris- 
diction of the Armed Forces for the purpose 
of proficiency fiying except in accordance 
with regulations issued by the Secretaries 
of the Departments concerned and approved 
by the Secretary of Defense which shall 
establish proficiency standards and maxi- 
mum and minimum flying hours for this 
purpose, but not to exceed 100 hours during 
the fiscal year 1954: Provided, That, during 
the fiscal year 1954, without regard to any 
provision of law or Executive order prescrib- 
ing minimum flight requirements, such reg- 
ulations may provide for the payment of 
flight pay at the rates prescribed in section 
204 (b) of the Career Compensation Act of 
1949 (63 Stat. 802) to certain officers of the 
Armed Forces otherwise entitled to receive 
flight pay (1) who have held aeronautical 
ratings or designations for not less than 20 
years, or (2) whose particular assignment 
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makes it unfeasible to participate in fre- 
quent or regular aerial flights.” 

On page 53, line 14, after the word “grades”, 
to insert a colon and the following proviso: 
“Provided, That the officer of the Army now 
assigned as special assistant to the Comp- 
troller, Department of Defense, shall, effec- 
tive upon the date of enactment of this act, 
be considered to hold the grade of major 
general for all purposes, and while so serv- 
ing shall receive the pay and allowances of 
an Officer of that grade and his length of 
service, and when retired under any provi- 
sion of law shall be advanced on the retired 
list to such grade and shall receive retired 
or retirement pay at the rate prescribed by 
law computed on the basis of the basic pay 
which he would receive if serving on active 
duty in such grade.” 

On page 54, after line 12, to strike out: 

“Sec. 633. None of the funds provided in 
this act shall be available for training in 
any legal profession nor for the payment 
of tuition for training in such profession 
in excess of 20 persons at any one time, ex- 
clusive of students in ROTC units, and ex- 
clusive of those persons attending law 
courses on July 10, 1952, until such persons 
have completed their courses.” 

And insert: 

“Sec. 633. None of the funds provided in 
this act shall be available for training in 
any legal profession nor for the payment 
of tuition for training in such profession: 
Provided, That nothing contained in this act 
shall prohibit persons now attending law 
courses from completing same.” 

On page 55, line 1, after the word “ex- 
ceed”, to strike out “$5,000,000” and insert 
“$4,500,000”; 

On page 55, after line 2, to strike out: 

“Sec. 635. No part of the funds appro- 
priated in this act for procurement which 
are limited for obligation during fiscal year 
1954 shall be obligated during the last 2 
months of the fiscal year at a monthly rate 
more than 125 percent of the average monthly 
rate of obligation during the first 10 months 
of the year.” 

And insert: 

“Sec. 635. Not more than 20 percent of the 
appropriations in this act which are lim- 
ited for obligation during fiscal year 1954 
shall be obligated during the last 2 months 
of the fiscal year”; 

On page 55, after line 20, to strike out: 

“Sec. 637. During the fiscal year 1954, the 
agencies of the Department of Defense may 
accept real property, the use of real prop- 
erty, services, and commodities from foreign 
countries for the use of the United States 
in accordance with mutual-defense agree- 
ments or occupational arrangements; and 
such agencies may use the same for the sup- 
port of the United States forces in such areas 
without specific appropriation therefor.” 

And insert: 

“Sec. 637. Amounts appropriated in this 
act may be used for purchase of foreign cur- 
rencies (including foreign currencies and 
credits owed to or owned by the United 
States): Provided, That such currencies or 
credits are authorized to be made available 
for use, without reimbursement to the Treas- 
ury, for liquidation of obligations legally 
incurred against such currencies prior to 
July 1, 1953.“ 

On page 56, after line 22, to strike out: 

“Sec. 640. No part of the funds appropri- 
ated in this or any other act shall be avail- 
able for the payment to any United States 
citizen resident in one of its Territories or 
possessions, of any station, subsistence, quar- 
ters, or other foreign duty allowances over 
and above the authorized pay and allow- 
ances for comparable grade or rating in the 
continental United States unless such per- 
son is serving outside the Territory or pos- 
session in which he is resident.” 

On page 57, line 5, to change the section 
number from “641” to “64C”; and in line 7, 
after the word “officers”, to insert above the 
grade of first lieutenant in the Army, or 
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comparable grades in the other military 
services”; 

On page 57, line 10, to change the section 
number from ‘642” to “641”; 

On page 57, line 15, to change the section 
number from “643” to “642”; ? 

On page 57, line 20, to change the section 
number from “644” to “643”; in the same 
line, after the word “of”, to strike out “this 
or any other” and insert “any”; and on page 
58, line 15, after the word “possessions”, to 
insert a colon and the following additional 
proviso: “Provided further, That none of the 
funds appropriated by this act shall be avail- 
able for expenditure under any contract 
without regard to the provisions of law re- 
lating to the making, performance, amend- 
ment, and modification of contracts, for the 
purpose of correcting or preventing economic 
dislocations”; 

On page 58, line 21, to change the section 
number from “645” to “644”; 

On page 60, line 4, to change the section 
number from “646” to “645”; 

On page 60, after line 10, to insert a new 
section, as follows: 

“Sec. 646. During the fiscal year 1954, un- 
expended balances of allocations heretofore 
made, and allocations hereafter made to the 
Department of Defense, from any appropria- 
tion for military assistance may be trans- 
ferred to such appropriations of the De- 
partment of Defense as may be determined 
by the Secretary of Defense and when so 
transferred shall be merged and consolidated 
with and be available for the same pur- 
poses and period of time as the appropriation 
to which transferred. The total amount of 
these allocations (except for funds allocated 
for offshore procurement purposes) shall be 
accounted for to the Director of Mutual 
Security, by title and by country, solely on 
the basis of the value of material delivered 
and services performed, such value tó be 
determined in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Mutual Security Act, as 
amended: Provided, That nothing herein 
shall be construed to authorize the furnish- 
ing of military assistance under the Mutual 
Security Act, as amended, in excess of the 
amounts appropriated”; 

On page 61, after line 3, to insert a new 
section as follows: 

“Sec. 647. None of the funds appropriated 
in this act shall be used for the purchase of 
passenger automobiles except for replace- 
ment”; 

On page 61, after line 6, to insert a new 
section as follows: 

“Sec, 648. None of the funds appropriated 
in this act shall be used for the expenses of 
operating the Armed Forces Textile and Ap- 
parel Procurement Agency after December 31, 
1953”; 

On page 61, line 11, to change the section 
number from “647” to 649.“ 


Mr. FERGUSON subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that, following the remarks I made this 
morning, I may have printed the state- 
ment I prepared explaining the defense 
appropriation bill. There was so much 
yielding that my remarks were broken 
up. 

My reason for making the request is 
that if there is any value to my explana- 
tion by way of interpretation, it would 
be much clearer if presented in the order 
in which I had prepared my statement. 

I, therefore, ask unanimous consent to 
have placed at the end of my extempo- 
raneous remarks the statement which I 
had prepared regarding the defense ap- 
propriation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 
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There being no objection the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR FERGUSON 


The Senate has now proceeded to consider- 
ation of H. R. 5969, the Defense Department 
appropriation bill for the 1954 fiscal year. As 
chairman of the Senate Appropriations Sub- 
committee which considered this bill, I pro- 
pose to make a general presentation of the 
nature of the bill. 

The purpose of this legislation is to pro- 
vide financing for the various programs of 
the Department of Defense for the fiscal year 
begining July 1, 1953 and ending June 30, 
1954. This bill provides the money needed 
during that period. 

To survive as a free and independent na- 
tion in this complex, hate-ridden world, our 
spiritual strength must be buttressed by our 
economic strength, and our military 
strength, 

We are appropriating now the money with 
which to buy the military strength, the hard 
muscle upon which our survival depends. 
The committee in its recommendations also 
has been aware of our economic strength. 

Remember that production of defense 
items does not add to the Nation’s economy. 
War is wasteful. Production for war, or the 
possibility of war, is wasteful. The materials 
used, the man-hours used, are materials and 
man-hours which cannot go into production 
of those things which can raise our standard 
of living. 

But we must be prepared, and we must 
be prepared realistically to defend our in- 
stitutions and moral values. 

Between the idea of total defense, or the 
idea of putting everyone into uniform, and 
the idea of no defense at all there is a proper 
middle ground which can be found only by 
close analysis of the facts, sound experience 
and sound judgment. 

Our recommendations are based on the 
sound military experience of our Commander 
in Chief, the President of the United States, 
and the sound industrial experience of the 
Secretary of Defense and his aides. Their 
combined thinking of what type of defense 
this Nation needs in these times, and of how 
much can be produced in our industry is re- 
flected in this bill. 

To my way of thinking, the defense pro- 
gram authorized in this bill is sincere and 
realistic. It is aimed at providing a dollar’s 
worth of defense for every dollar of tax 
money. It will not permit extravagances 
which in the past have plagued the tax- 
payer in the myth of necessity. 

There has been too much fog in the past 
around what was necessary to defend this 
Nation and what was merely desired as a frill. 

The ornaments and the gay trappings 
which in the past formed a fat cushion 
around the defense program must go—and 
they will go under this bill. We are elim- 
inating the fat and getting down to the 
hard bone and muscle upon which our sur- 
vival must depend, 

We are clearing the fog which obscured 
the proper paths and are assuming a com- 
pletely realistic view of what our Nation 
must have and what it can have. 

This realistic approach will assure us of 
economic strength and military strength to 
safeguard our spiritual strength, 

The bill, H. R. 5969, as recommended by 
your committee, is the largest single appro- 
priation for the Federal Government in the 
1953-54 fiscal year. The amount of cash 
appropriations provided in this bill total 
$34,511,802,000, which includes $275,000 for 
the National Security Council and the Na- 
tional Security Training Commission; $769,- 
600,000 for the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense; $13,013,156,000 for the Army; $9,480,- 
408,500 for the Navy; and $11,247,862,500 for 
the Air Force. In terms of new obligational 
authority, we must subtract $80,454,000 
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which represents cash appropriations to 
liquidate prior-contract authorizations in 
the Navy. Thus, the bill contains a grand 
total of $34,430,848,000 of new money, which 
is over half of the total new funds for the 
entire Federal Government in the new budg- 
et year. The amount of new money—the 
obligational authority—in this bill is $10,- 
491,810,412 less than was appropriated by the 
Congress last year. The amounts recom- 
mended by the Senate Committee are $77,- 
161,500 more than the amount of $34,353,- 
686,500 as passed by the House of Represent- 
tatives. 

This bill, Mr. President, is the product of 
the concerted efforts of the new adminis- 
tration in its review of the programs and 
policies in the Department of Defense since 
January 1953, and the detailed and lengthy 
hearings before your committee on these 
programs over a period of almost 2 months. 
The committee has taken more than 2,000 
pages of printed testimony, reviewed the 4,- 
500 pages of testimony received by the House 
committee and reviewed an additional room- 
high pile of supporting data. 

Before going into some of the broader as- 
pects of these programs, let me say at the 
outset that this bill, like all other appro- 
priation bills coming before the Senate, rep- 
resents our most earnest and sincere efforts 
to consider and provide for our national 
defense in light of the serious fiscal prob- 
lems confronting this Nation, which has 
just completed the fiscal year 1953 with the 
highest peacetime budget deficit in the his- 
tory of this country—a whopping total of 
$9,389,000,000. One of the first and most 
important tasks of the new administration 
has been to review the 1954 budget submitted 
by the previous administration, and to de- 
termine the steps that could be taken in 
proceeding toward accomplishment of a bul- 
anced budget as soon as practicable. At the 
same time, the administration and the com- 
mittee have not taken the point of view that 
we could proceed to balance the budget 
without regard to the continuation of an 
effective military strength. We have striven 
to weigh and evaluate the programs insofar 
as time has permitted to determine, on the 
one hand, whether some programs might not 
better be eliminated or at least deferred un- 
til subsequent fiscal years without impair- 
ing the military posture of the Nation, and, 
on the other hand, how much we could an- 
ticipate reducing expenditures in the current 
fiscal year 1954 in order to assist in reaching 
a balanced budget as soon as practicable. 

Let me say, further, that no one can be 
absolutely sure whether the amount we are 
recommending in this bill is too high, too 
low, or just about right. If we knew that 
we would be involved in a major war in the 
near future, then the amount we are rec- 
ommending would be clearly inadequate. On 
the other hand, if we knew that there would 
definitely be no future war, and that the 
Korean truce would in fact mean a com- 
plete cessation of combat, then the amount 
we are recommending could be cut. Un- 
fortunately, we do not and cannot know 
either of these things. The only basis upon 
which we have been able to proceed has 
been that there appears no evidence which 
indicates that the threat and danger to the 
free world has appreciably lessened. At the 
same time, the drain on the resources of 
this country by the Korean war has been 
substantial, and, although important prog- 
ress has been made in increasing the mili- 
tary strength of the free world, we are 
considerably short of what our state of readi- 
ness ought to be. 

The military programs provided for in this 
appropriation bill represent a middle course 
between the dangerous extremes of feast or 
famine, as has been our policy in the past. 
As President Eisenhower has so aptly stated, 
we must have a national-defense policy pat- 
terned for an age of danger, not a day of 
peril. The programs of national defense 
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represent achievement of a military posture 
that can be sustained over an indefinite pe- 
riod for as long as international tensions 
continue, without exhausting the Nation, 
without continuing to induce inflation, and 
without continuing high taxes indefinitely 
and without inviting aggression. 

In this connection, let me make clear that 
the dollars recommended in this bill are, in 
the committee’s judgment, ample to provide 
for the continued improvement of the state 
of military preparedness which we ought to 
have in light of our defense problems of to- 
day. A great deal of confusion has been cre- 
ated in the minds of the American people 
by statements made in the press and in the 
halls of the Congress about the “dollars” 
in the revised budget for 1954, without re- 
gard to the basic programs for which these 
“dollars” provide the financing. To continue 
these statements about the billions appro- 
priated or spent without telling the Ameri- 
can people what we have obtained for these 
billions is certainly unfair to them. In 
many instances, these statements about dol- 
lars could only be interpreted as half-truths 
at best, promulgated to serve a special 
interest. 

Much has been made in some quarters that 
the budget recommendations of the new ad- 
ministration for the Defense Department 
represented private decisions and policies of 
the Secretary of Defense and his assistants, 
and did not represent the views of the Presi- 
dent. Apparently those who have attempted 
to make something out of such a charge have 
done so because the new administration, in 
keeping with its policy of attempting to bal- 
ance the budget as soon as practicable, re- 
duced the amounts requested of the Con- 
gress by the Truman administration in Jan- 
uary 1953 of $41.3 billion to $36 billion, or a 
reduction of $5.3 billion. Also, some people 
have erroneously concluded that this reduc- 
tion from the former administration's budg- 
et was done without regard to the basic pro- 
grams and projects for the defense of this 
country. Such charges are ridiculous. 

Let me say, in the first place, that the 
budgets of all the agencies of the Govern- 
ment for the 1954 fiscal year were reviewed 
as soon after the new administration took 
Office as possible. This review was required 
of the Department of Defense along with 
the other departments and agencies. The 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, on 
behalf of the President, launched the gen- 
eral review by his memorandum of February 
3, 1953. During the months of February, 
March, and April, the Department of De- 
fense instituted a detailed review of the pre- 
vious appropriations and current budget re- 
quests. This review was conducted under 
the direction and with the guidance of the 
National Security Council, of which the Pres- 
ident of the United States is Chairman. The 
fiscal and budget staffs of the Army, the 
Navy, and Air Force, the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense, and the Bureau of the 
Budget, presented detailed studies for the 
consideration of the National Security Coun- 
cil in its endeavor to scrutinize carefully 
the plans and programs of the Department 
of Defense. The President was present at 
all of the deliberations of the National Secu- 
rity Council, and personally approved the 
guidance directives to the Department of 
Defense. The budget requests to the Con- 
gress were the result of this review and were 
based on this guidance of the National Se- 
curity Council. The President himself ap- 
proved the revised budget estimates, and is 
fully conversant with the force goals and 
budgetary matters. 

In his letter of June 30, 1953, to Represent- 
ative Scrivner he stated that his letter 
offered him another opportunity “to reiterate 
publicly that this budget represents my own 
views and bears my personal endorsement in 
all major particulars,” the President went on 
to say: “to repeat—I have studied this 
budget thoroughly and am in full accord 
with it, recognizing of course that your com- 
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mittee’s detailed analysis of the budget pres- 
entation may reveal some areas where fur- 
ther reductions may be made without im- 
pairment of the force goals and overall de- 
fense objectives.” 

The charge has been made that this 
budget was prepared by money men and that 
the President did not formulate this budget 
and is not aware of its implications. Such 
a charge is unfair and completely misleading. 

The budget for the Armed Forces, which 
is the basis for this appropriation bill, was 
developed, as I pointed out, under the direct 
guidance of the President and the National 

Security Council. 

No President of the United States, no Sec- 
retary of Defense, nor head of any agency 
can possibly know all of the details that a 
budget contains—details that require the 
combined efforts of the budget staffs of 3 
military departments, the Bureau of the 
Budget, and many program witnesses to pre- 
sent in documents running to many thou- 
sands of pages. The Bureau of the Budget, 
as an agency acting for and on behalf of the 
President, has a staff of over 400 people just 
to present the annual budget of the United 
States to the Congress. It is ridiculous to 
assume that the President should become a 
clerk to check the detailed accuracy of each 
figure or statement in the budget document 
to see whether it conformed with the basic 
budgetary assumptions and policies approved 
by him. The same holds true for the head 
of any agency, including the Secretaries of 
each of the three military departments who 
have their own budget and review and plan- 
ning staffs. 

Instead of laboring this point, let us spend 
our time more profitably by looking at what 
programs for national defense we will be 
financing with the dollars on this bill and 
how far along we are in achieving a proper 
military preparedness. 

The Army now has 20 divisions, 18 regi- 
mental combat teams, and 113 antiaircraft 
battalions, together with the necessary sup- 
porting elements, and military personnel of 
about 1,500,000. The divisions are reason- 
ably well equipped, and in many cases the 
Army is beginning to accumulate mobiliza- 
tion reserve stocks in certain categories with 
large quantities of goods still on order. The 
programs included in this appropriation bill 
provide for the maintenance during the 
coming fiscal year of the same basic forces, 
but with their effectiveness improved by 
substantially increased modernization of 
equipment, and with four more antiaircraft 
battalions. However, the Army will have to 
make reductions in total military personnel 
in the overhead and supporting activities, 
so that the Army total strength will be about 
1,421,000 on June 30, 1954, if combat con- 
tinues in Korea up to that time. If combat 
ceases, present plans call for a reduction of 
Army strength to 1,370,000. In addition, and 
for the first time in a regular appropriation 
bill, funds have been provided to finance 
combat consumption of supplies and equip- 
ment in Korea during fiscal year 1954, and 
ammunition will be financed for an addi- 
tional 6 months. at combat consumption 
rates. The modernization of the Army will 
continue at a greater increased rate, and 
reasonable additions will be made to the 
mobilization stocks of critical items, 

The Navy is operating 408 warships and 
16 carrier air groups with necessary sup- 
porting combatant and auxiliary vessels, a 
total of 1,131 vessels, with 9,941 operating 
aircraft, and military personnel strength of 
slightly over 800,000. Except for aircraft, 
the Navy is equipped with reasonably modern 
material and in numerous areas is acquiring 
mobilization reserves. 

The funds provided in this bill in general 
call for the maintenance during fiscal year 
1954 of the same basic combat forces in the 
Navy, with the delivery of a limited number 
of new vessels and the modernization of 
others. The Navy program provides for con- 
tinuation of the gradual modernization of 
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carrier task forces, and funds are provided 
for an additional new super aircraft carrier 
of the Forrestal class, and for the planning 
and design of a submarine of the latest type. 
Naval aviation will be further strengthened 
by delivery of several thousand new modern 
aircraft which will continue to modernize 
the fleet air units. These new aircraft are 
fully capable of meeting the best planes of 
the enemy and coming out on top. As in the 
case of the Army, the Navy will have to re- 
duce personnel in the shore establishrhents, 
and in overhead activities so as to accomplish 
this objective, within a military personnel 
strength of 745,066. Naval aviation, includ- 
ing the Marine Corps, will have 9,941 op- 
erating aircraft, which will be available to 
support United States foreign policy 
whierever needed. In addition to delivery of 
several thousand modern planes this year 
funds are provided to the Navy for setting 
contracts for about 1,300 additional air- 
craft in the 1954 fiscal year to be delivered 
in subsequent years as production is ac- 
complished. 

The Marine Corps is organized into 3 di- 
visions and 3 air wings, with supporting ele- 
ments, and military personnel of about 250,- 
000, and is completely equipped, although 
many of the equipment items are not as 
modern as might be desired. The funds pro- 
vided in this bill will enable the Marine 
Corps to continue its 3 divisions and 3 air 
wings, with 230,021 military personnel at 
the end of the 1954 fiscal year. Deliveries of 
new equipment during the next year will sub- 
stantially improve the quality of both Ma- 
rine Corps aircraft and ground equipment. 

At the end of April the Air Force had 
activated 106 wings, 13 of which had not 
at that time been provided with their 
planned combat aircraft, and had a military 
personnel strength slightly over 970,000. 
During the summer and fall of 1953 an in- 
tensive and detailed study of the entire 
defense picture is planned by the newly 
designated Joint Chiefs of Staff. Pending 
completion of this study an interim goal 
of 120 wings has been provided in this ap- 
propriation bill. The results of the study 
to be made by the Joint Chiefs of Staff will 
provide the basis for the fiscal year 1955 
budget and its review by the Congress. 

The 120-wing program will provide for 
114 wings to be activated and substantially 
well equipped by the end of the current 
fiscal year for the Air Force and, in addition, 
7 Air National Guard and Air Reserve wings 
all equipped with modern aircraft—a total 
of 121 wings to be attained this year. By 
June 30, 1955, the total number of wings for 
the Air Force provided by this bill will be 
120, plus an additional 23 wings in the Air 
National Guard and Air Reserve. All of these 
wings will be equipped with modern air- 
craft, thus making a total of 143 wings. 

The Air Force is currently operating more 
than 27,000 airplanes of all types. The Navy 
and Marine air wings contain another 10,000 
aircraft, giving this country a total military 
aircraft strength of 37,000. Of course, not 
all of these planes are first-line combat air- 
craft, but almost all of them do have mili- 
tary effectiveness under some conditions. 

If the combat planes in the Air Force, 
Marines, and Navy were all organized on the 
basis of an Air Force wing, our military sir 
strength now would be the equivalent of 
152 wings, and by June 30, 1956, this total 
air strength will rise to 176 equivalent wings. 

No major type combat aircraft are elimi- 
nated from the original program by this 
budget with the exception of the B-47’s pre- 
viously scheduled to equip combat training 
wings and these aircraft are not yet on order. 
The funds provided in this bill, when con- 
sidered together with funds provided the Air 
Force in prior years by the Congress, will 
finance completely the procurement of air- 
craft for the full 143-wing program. 

In addition to the provision for new air- 
craft for the modernization of the Air Force, 
funds are provided in this bill for continuing 
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the necessary procurement of ground equip- 
ment, ammunition for combat operations, 
and related equipment, including the latest 
electronic devices, 

The Air Force is provided funds for an 
average strength of 970,000 military person- 
nel in fiscal year 1954, with an end strength 
of 960,000 by June 30, 1954. This reduction 
of about 2 percent will be accomplished en- 
tirely by the elimination of unnecessary over- 
head personnel, such as excess bands, air 
police, etc. 

The committee has included in this bill 
rather large sums of money, $356 million for 
the continued development, on a well coor- 
dinated basis, of the program for building 
up reserves of hard-to-get machine tools and 
standby plant and manufacturing facilities. 
This is a program which will assure the 
existence of a production base which can 
be swiftly expanded if the need arises, and 
provides the Nation with a national defense 
establishment that is much stronger than 
the number of divisions or air wings we 
now have or plan to acquire. 

This appropriation bill contains the tangi- 
ble evidence that the new administration 
and the committee have great confidence 
in the research programs of the military 
services and a realization of their impor- 
tance to our long-time national security. 
This bill provides $1,430,000 for research 
and development work in the military serv- 
ices for hundreds of research projects. 

In this connection, the committee has pro- 
vided ample funds for continued progress in 
the fleld of guided missiles. The committee 
received impressive testimony in executive 
session concerning progress in this field by 
all three military services. 

In summary, the funds provided by the bill 
before us will enable us to continue our 
defense program on an effective basis under 
a frugal management of the money. It does 
not provide funds for financing the crash 
programs and easy spending of the past. At 
the same time, we have tried to provide 
necessary funds below which we cannot 
safely go without endangering the whole 
complicated fabric of our military program. 
We have kept both need and cost in mind, 
It is our objective to achieve greater effi- 
ciency and economy, while continuing to im- 
prove the combat effectiveness of our forces. 
Our program calls for a total military 
strength of 3,356,000 as of June 30, 1954, with 
a reduction to 3,300,000 if war ceases in Korea. 

While it is admittedly very difficult to con- 
trol the rate of expenditures, the Secretary 
of Defense and the National Security Council 
have expressed the hope that the expendi- 
tures for the Department of Defense military 
functions aim at a goal of $43.2 billion for 
the 1954 fiscal year. 

From the overall expenditure picture, 
there will be a planned increase in defense 
spending during the current, 1954 fiscal year, 
Last year the armed services, in total spent 
$43 billion and during the coming year, 
spending plans call for expenditures of $43,- 
200,000,000. 

With the funds provided in this bill, that 
would leave an estimated unexpended bal- 
ance on June 30, 1954, of about $51.2 billion, 
as compared with the estimated unexpended 
balance, a carryover of 662.6 billion on June 
30, 1953. 

As we all know, substantial unexpended 
carryover amounts are always necessary to 
provide for the lead time required in the 
production of military material. Particu- 
larly is this true in the early stages of a 
buildup period. Once the program is well 
under way, and a reasonable level of produc- 
tion is under way with designs becoming 
firm, there is a lesser requirement for advance 
financing to provide for lead time. We are 
now approaching this stage of the buildup 
period, and the estimated unexpended bal- 
ances reflect this fact, as does the amount 
provided in this appropriation bill. 

Although our defense program started after 
the Korean war, it was only partly because 
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of the Korean war. Hence that program 
must go on even if a reliable peace comes in 
Korea. Our major danger remains, To cut 
any additional funds from this appropria- 
tion bill would mean that we would be cut- 
ting into the basic combat effectiveness and 
military preparedness of the Armed Forces. 
Certainly arbitrary and capricious across- 
the-board cuts could only result in upsetting 
the balance which must exist between the 
equipment, the facilities (training stations, 
airfields, repair facilities, supply systems, 
etc.), and the manpower to utilize them. 

Let me conclude by pointing out that this 
bill was considered by the committee with 
our national defense uppermost in mind. It 
was not considered on the basis of partisan- 
ship or politics—there should be no politics 
in our national security. 

I believe this bill, as reported by the com- 
mittee, is a good bill and one that provides 
adequate financing for the continued 
strengthening of our national defense. It is 
a bill for national security, and I urge Sen- 
ators to support it, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I wish to 
make a very brief statement of the rea- 
sons which have prompted me to take 
the position which I have decided to take 
with respect to the pending legislation. 
Few legislative matters have given me 
greater concern than the position which 
I should take with respect to this par- 
ticular bill. 

I have always been a very strong advo- 
cate of national defense—national de- 
fense sufficient to protect this country in 
any emergency which may occur, I have 
had the great honor to be a member of 
the Armed Services Committee, and one 
of its predecessor committees, for nearly 
21 years, first as a member of the Naval 
Affairs Committee, and then as a mem- 
ber of the Armed Services Committee, 
serving as ranking Democratic member 
to my very distinguished and able col- 
league, the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RussELL]. I was named to represent the 
Armed Services Committee on the Ap- 
propriations Committee considering the 
question of appropriations for the armed 
services, 

I wish to commend the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone] for his congratu- 
lations to the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Fercuson] for the excellent manner 
in which he conducted the hearings. In 
all my experience I do not believe that 
I have seen so much detail gone into, or 
such long hearings as occurred in the 
consideration of this bill. 

Mr. President, I do not underestimate 
the great dangers which confront this 
country. I think we are confronted with 
one of the most serious conditions in the 
history of our Nation. We are confront- 
ed with the threat of war, a threat of war 
which may last for 20 or 30 years. No 
one knows how long it will last. We must 
meet that threat. A threat of war, from 
an economic standpoint, if long con- 
tinued, may be even worse than war it- 
self, because a war ends sometime, while 
the threat of war may continue for a 
long time. 

I have tried to evaluate, in terms of our 
security, the questions which have arisen 
with respect to this bill. Let me first re- 
peat that we have appropriated $160 bil- 
lion for the military since the beginning 
of the Korean war. We have expended 
$100 billion, and there remains unspent, 
as of June 30, 1953, in appropriated bal- 
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ances, approximately $60 billion. We 
have spent $33,300,000,000 on the Air 
Force since the Korean war. 

The immediate problem which con- 
cerns us in this bill, as I see it, is the re- 
duction which has been proposed by 
President Eisenhower in the Air Force 
appropriations. First, I wish to go over 
the expenditures which will be made un- 
der this bill, in the various military es- 
tablishments, and compare those ex- 
penditures with expenditures for the 
previous fiscal year, so as to lay at rest 
any anxiety which may exist on the part 
of anyone that we are reducing military 
expenditures as compared with the ex- 
penditures of the previous fiscal year. 

Under the Eisenhower plan there will 
be spent for the Army $16,500,000,000 
this fiscal year. We spent last year $16,- 
493,000,000. In other words, we shall 
spend $7 million more this fiscal year 
than last year. 

For the Navy we shall spend under the 
Eisenhower plan $11 billion, Last year 
we spent $11,776,000,000. We shall 
spend $776 million less on the Navy this 
year than last year. 

On the Air Force, under the pending 
bill, we shall spend $15,100,000,000. Last 
year we spent $14,800,000,000. In other 
words, we shall spend $300 million more 
on the Air Force the coming year than 
we spent last year. 

The total expenditures under this bill 
will be $43,193,000,000, Last year we 
spent $43,151,000,000. Therefore, we 
shall spend this year $41 million more 
than we spent last year. I wish to make 
that clear, because by reason of the dis- 
cussion involving the reduction of appro- 
priations—not expenditures in this fiscal 
year, but appropriations—it may appear 
to some that we are cutting the expendi- 
tures for the coming year, which is not 
the case. 

I have concerned myself with the Air 
Force. I am an Air Force man. I be- 
lieve in a strong Air Force. I am not an 
enemy of the Air Force in any respect. 
I believe that the basic security of this 
country lies in a great Air Force. How- 
ever, my investigation—and I shall at- 
tempt, in very brief and concise language, 
to describe it—impels me to believe that 
the reduction which is proposed will not 
weaken our Air Force to a point which 
will represent a threat to our security. 

As of July 1 the Air Force had a carry- 
over of $28,500,000,000. Not a great deal 
has been said about that so far. It had 
that money, not in the bank, but as an 
unexpended appropriation. Three bil- 
lion three hundred million dollars was 
not even obligated. If there was such a 
great demand for the construction of 
planes and other things, why was it that, 
of an appropriation made a year ago, 
$3,300,000,000 has not been obligated, 
and is still not obligated? 

Let us take as a base the carryover 
of appropriations, $28,500,000,000. The 
pending appropriation will add to that 
sum, so that we shall have for expendi- 
ture $40,500,000,000; I mean for expendi- 
ture, but not necessary in this fiscal year. 

In other words, the Air Force, under 
the present appropriations, has $40,500,- 
000,000 to spend. That is a huge sum 
of money when we consider that the total 
expenditures for military purposes in the 
fiscal year 1951, which was the year the 
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Korean war started, as Senators know, 
were $18,871,000,000. 

T have been confused, as I believe other 
Members of the Senate have been con- 
fused, about the 143-wing program or 
the 123-wing program. The point that 
concerns me is, How many planes are in 
these wings? 

Mr. President, it is possible to have all 
kinds of wings. A wing can consist of 
100 planes, or 50 planes, or it can be un- 
dermanned. 

So I took occasion to get the facts. I 
do not know whether they have been 
brought out. I obtained the facts as to 
exactly what a 143-wing program means, 
Mr. President, the 143-wing program 
means 21,069 aircraft. That figure was 
given to me by Mr. Talbott, the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force. It includes 11,000 
combat planes. That is what 143 wings 
consist of. Of course, wings vary. 
Some wings have more airplanes and 
other wings have fewer airplanes, 
These figures do not include Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Army aircraft. 

Mr. Wilson testified that there were 
10,000 aircraft at present in the Naval 
and Marine air wings, Those figures 
should be added. 

Mr. President, I have a letter before 
me, written to me by the Secretary of 
the Air Force, Mr. Talbott. Unfor- 
tunately part of the letter is marked in 
strict security, and I cannot read the 
letter on the floor of the Senate. How- 
ever, if any Senator wants to read it, 
under security provisions, he may do so. 
It gives the contracts that have been let 
with the airplane companies, and it 
shows the delivery on the airplanes, and 
so forth. I can say that there are on 
hand and on order, for the Air Force 
alone, 24,900 planes, as compared with 
the 143-wing staff strength of 21,069 
planes. And we have in addition on 
hand now as I have stated 10,000 planes 
in the Navy, Marines, and Army. 

The proposed appropriation will pro- 
vide 2,662 additional planes. Therefore 
there will be a total of 27,000 planes in 
the Air Force. These figures do not in- 
clude the Marine Corps, the Navy, and 
the Army. 

I should like to feel at liberty to give 
further data to the Senate, such as when 
the planes would be delivered and the 
character of them, but Senators realize 
that I cannot do so. However, the let- 
ter is before me, and any Senator who 
desires, under the same security pro- 
visions in which this letter was given to 
me, may read it. It is a vital question, 
Let me repeat that 143 wings contem- 
plate 21,069 airplanes, which include 
11,000 combat planes. We have on order 
and on hand a total of 24,900 airplanes, 
for which contracts have been made. 
Under the proposed appropriation, 2,162 
more planes will be provided, making a 
total of 27,000 planes. 

Mr. President, of course I agree that 
we must deduct from that figure the at- 
trition by loss and obsolescence between 
now and the time that these planes will 
be delivered. I have that figure, but I 
do not feel at liberty to give it on the 
fioor of the Senate. However, after 
deducting the number of planes that 
must be deducted because of attrition 
by loss and obsolescence, we will have 
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from present funds, plus what is con- 
tained in the pending bill, nearly enough 
with which to complete 143 wings. 

Mr. President, all that Congress can 
do is appropriate the money. We do not 
make the contracts. We cannot say 
when the planes are being delivered. All 
we can do is appropriate enough money 
for a given program, as we believe it 
is needed. I am told by Mr. Talbott 
that they are pushing the airplane pro- 
duction program as fast as they can push 
it. it is not a question of lack of money. 
If there is any question at all about it it 
is a question of lack of facilities. 

Mr. President, I have before me, which 
I shall be glad to show to any Member of 
the Senate, another letter showing the 
actual production by month of the air- 
planes in this country. I can only say 
that we are producing on the basis of 
5 or 6 times as many per month as we 
produced in the first months of the 
Korean war. 

It is for that reason, assurance is 
given me that the sum of money will be 
sufficient—after we take off obsolescence 
and loss figures—and that there will be 
enough planes for 143 wings, or nearly 
enough, by number of planes. 

I submit that that is the real test. 
There is nothing sacred about a certain 
number of wings. The number of air- 
planes is the important consideration. 
They are the machines that do the 
fighting. They are the machines that 
are going to protect us in time of war. 
We do not know what a wing may consist 
of. We have wings now, I am told 
and the same was true in the past— 
which are paper wings, or contain only 
a few planes. 

In Mr. Talbott’s letter, the informa- 
tion is given as to the definite number of 
planes in the wings, the number of planes 
on hand, the number of planes under 
contract, and the number of the esti- 
mated planes that must be deducted due 
to attrition by loss and obsolescence dur- 
ing the next 2 or 3 years. 

Mr. President, that is the reason why 
I have decided to vote for the commit- 
tee’s recommendations. 

I was much impressed this morning 
by the remarks made by the distin- 
guished acting majority leader, the Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. KNOWLAND]. 
He said we are faced with a long-range 
program. We are, Mr. President. We 
are faced with a threat that will test this 
Nation right down to its very roots, if we 
are to keep up our military preparedness 
for the 15, 20, 30, or 40 years which are 
ahead of us. There is no assurance that 
we can ever trust Russia, no matter what 
agreements she makes. We must keep 
up our military preparedness, and at the 
same time we must preserve the solvency 
of our country. We must preserve the 
freedom of the private enterprise system 
at home. The freedom of our private 
enterprise system can be destroyed by 
insolvency. It can be destroyed by a sys- 
tem of taxation that brings diminishing 
returns if we impose too great taxation 
upon the people. 

We must balance these things, Mr. 
President. It will require the greatest 
judgment and the finest patriotism that 
this country has ever been called upon 
to exhibit. I believe we have done in 
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this bill all we can do. I believe we 
have done what the advocates of 143 
wings have been asking for, because we 
appropriate the money for the 143 wings. 

I can show by the figures I have here, 
after we deduct the attrition by loss and 
obsolescence, that practically the num- 
ber of planes that Mr. Talbott says will 
compose 143 wings will then be in exis- 
tence. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I shall vote 
for the bill as reported by the committee. 
I realize—as I believe other Senators do 
also—the situation we are in. I am not 
critical of the Air Force. I am a sup- 
porter of the Air Force. I am a critic of 
waste in the Air Force. It has been my 
privilege to be a member of the Com- 
mittee on Nonessential Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments. The waste 
that exists in our armed services is al- 
most unbelievable until one sees it. I 
say it is also inexcusable. 

The Air Force, in its present status of 
strength, is a new department in the 
Government, comparatively speaking. It 
has been expanding tremendously. It 
would not be reasonable to expect the 
Air Force at this period of its develop- 
ment to be as efficient as the other armed 
services. I say that hundreds of millions 
of dollars, can be saved by reasonable 
efficiency in the Air Force, as well as in 
the other operations of our Government 
relating to our military services. 

I shall mention only one instance. 
Consider the Kaiser-Frazer contract for 
constructing airplanes for the Air 
Force. I happened to serve on the 
subcommittee which investigated that 
matter. The Kaiser-Frazer Co. re- 
ceived $1,250,000 per plane, whereas the 
Fairchild Co. was building the same 
planes for $250,000 each. In other words, 
the Kaiser-Frazer Co. was paid five 
times as much for each plane as the 
Fairchild Co. was. Perhaps there was 
some justification for Kaiser-Frazer to 
proceed on that basis when the contract 
was first given to it. But in response to 
my question, it was stated that it would 
take 7 years for Kaiser-Frazer to be in a 
competitive position with the Fairchild 
Co. Then Secretary Talbott—and prop- 
erly so, I believe—cancelled the contract 
with Kaiser-Frazer. As I have said, 
Kaiser-Frazer was receiving five times as 
much for each transport plane—and 
those planes did not involve any con- 
struction difficulties—as the Fairchild 
Co. was. When the contract was can- 
celled, $212 million was saved, Certainly 
that was worth saving. 

Some reference has been made to the 
ammunition shortage. I shall refer to it 
briefiy. As is well known by all Members 
of the Senate now present who served on 
that subcommittee with me, the in- 
vestigation of the ammunition shortage 
disclosed most colossal inefficiency and 
waste. It showed that although Con- 
gress had appropriated every dollar that 
had been requested for ammunition, 
when the Korean war began it took 2 
years’ time before the first shell was 
manufactured, and in the meantime the 
Army was depleting our national stock- 
pile of ammunition. Under those cir- 
cumstances, there developed one of the 
most critical and dangerous situations 
we have ever experienced, because in 
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that way our national stockpile of 
ammunition was rapidly being depleted. 
Every shell which was fired in Korea 
during a period of 2 years was taken 
from our national stockpile of ammuni- 
tion which was left following World War 
II 


The Army did not begin to replenish 
our ammunition stockpile until 2 years 
had passed. When the funds were ap- 
propriated, it took 30 days to allocate 
them to the departments. Then it took 
5 months to draw up the specifications 
and award the contracts, and then it 
took 18 months to obtain delivery. 

When we see things of that sort occur, 
if Senators then say there cannot be 
tremendous economies in connection 
with the operations of the armed serv- 
ices, I say they do not know all the 
facts. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Virginia yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pur- 
TELL in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Virginia yield to the Senator from 
South Carolina? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I was glad to hear 
the Senator from Virginia make the 
statement he has just made, because cer- 
tainly reductions can be made. The 
Senator from Virginia well knows that I 
also favor the making of reductions. 
On the other hand, I would not want it 
said—and I know the Senator from Vir- 
ginia would not make such a statement— 
that the Air Force was responsible for 
the shortage of ammunition. 

Mr. BYRD. I did not say that. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Of course, the Sen- 
ator from Virginia did not. The am- 
munition shortage certainly was a ter- 
rible situation, and it occurred because 
of the great delays in connection with 
the letting of contracts and the per- 
formance of the work under the con- 
tracts when they were let. 

Mr. BYRD. At that time we were in- 
vestigating the Army, not the Air Force. 
The ammunition shortage investigation 
had to do with the Army. 

The testimony showed that it took 10,- 
000 miles of travel before contracts were 
signed; the signing of the contract in- 
volved sending it back and forth for a 
total of 10,000 miles, and then they had 
33 different kinds of bookkeeping, and a 
great deal of other inefficiency. 

Under those circumstances, I simply 
am unable to agree with those who say it 
is impossible to make savings of many 
millions, and even in fact, billions of 
dollars. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I shall cast 
my vote in favor of the action taken by 
the subcommittee, because I know of the 
great care taken by the subcommittee 
headed by the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Fercuson]. I know they went into 
great detail in regard to these matters. 

Furthermore, I have confidence in 
President Eisenhower, the greatest mili- 
tary general, I imagine, now living. If 
he says the recommended appropriation 
is sufficient, that should go a long way 
toward convincing the people of the 
United States, because he is responsible, 
not only as a great general who has led 
our forces to great military victories, but 
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as President of the United States and 
Commander in Chief, and the one who 
has primary responsibility for the safety 
of the Nation. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
wish to commend the Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. Fercuson] for the over- 
all, comprehensive statement he has 
made in support of what is perhaps the 
largest appropriation bill that has been 
before the Senate in many years. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield to 
me at this point? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. As I understand the 
situation, the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, the senior Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. FERGUSON], who did so much 
fine work both day and night on this 
bill—and I think he will agree that I 
sat with him—has agreed to the adop- 
tion of all the committee amendments 
except my amendment. Is that correct? 

Mr. FERGUSON. All the committee 
amendments have been adopted, but it 
is understood that from now on they can 
be amended or can be rejected. That is 
the present situation. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Yes. Of course, the 
distinguished Senator from Michigan 
and the distinguished Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts realize that only five of us 
were present in the subcommittee at the 
meeting which was held late in the eve- 
ning; and thereafter, because of the 
great work pressure upon Senators, some 
members of the full committee were not 
able to be present at the full committee 
meeting. 

Let me say that I deeply appreciate 
what the distinguished senior Senator 
from Michigan has done for so many 
weeks in working on the bill; and I can 
supplement what the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] has said, 
by stating that everyone who wished to 
testify regarding the bill had a chance 
to do so. 

At this time let me inquire about the 
procedure in connection with the various 
amendments, including the committee 
amendments. Will it be necessary to 
have the bill read for amendment? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That will not be 
necessary. Amendments of any sort, 
either to the text of the bill itself or to 
committee amendments, will be in order, 
just as if the committee amendments 
had not already been agreed to. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Will the legislative 
part of the bill be taken up before the so- 
called money part of the bill? It is im- 
material to me, of course. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is the 
understanding of the Chair that the bill 
can be amended at any point, whenever 
a Senator who wishes to offer an amend- 
ment obtains the floor. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes; just as if the 
committee amendments had not already 
been agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I point out that the 
amendment of the Senator from South 
Carolina is included. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I thank the Senator 
from Michigan. I know he is agreeable 
to having that course followed, and I was 
not attempting to quarrel with him about 
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it. We shall debate the amendment, of 
course. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
it is not my intention at the present time 
to discuss the amendment the Senator 
from South Carolina offered. At a later 
time the Senator from Michigan will 
discuss it. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator from 
Massachusetts is referring to one of the 
amendments the Senate has approved 
temporarily, is he not? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, Les. 

Mr. President, again I commend the 
Senator from Michigan for the fine work 
he has done on the bill and for the com- 
prehensive statement he has made re- 
garding it. 

Mr. FERGUSON, I thank the Senator 


“from Massachusetts. Let me say that he 


also labored very greatly, and we appre- 
cite very much, indeed, his outstanding 
service as chairman of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator from Michigan. 


OBJECTION TO COMMITTEE MEET- 
INGS DURING SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield to me? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I have been called to my 
office and will be off the floor for a few 
minutes. I object to the holding of any 
committee meetings today or tomorrow 
while the Senate is in session. I now ask 
unanimous consent that during my tem- 
porary absence from the floor, if a re- 
quest is made for authority for a com- 
mittee to meet while the Senate is in 
session, my objection be applied. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
while the Senator from Oregon is still in 
the Chamber let me say I think the act- 
ing majority leader, the distinguished 
senior Senator from California [Mr. 
KNOWLAND], who has temporarily left 
the floor, should hear the request in 
order that there may be no misunder- 
standing. 

Mr. MORSE. I assumed that another 
Senator was acting for him. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I see the Senator from California re- 
turning to the Chamber at this time. For 
his information let me say that the Sen- 
ator from Oregon has just requested 
unanimous consent that when he is not 
on the floor, either today or to- 
morrow—— 

Mr. MORSE. Oh, no. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Then will the 
Senator from Oregon restate his request? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes. I have stated that 
I have been called to my office for a few 
minutes. I have asked unanimous con- 
sent that if during my absence a request 
is made for authority for a committee to 
meet today or tomorrow, while the Sen- 
ate is in session, it shall be understood 
that I have a standing objection to such 
a request, and that during my absence 
for a few minutes, that objection will 
be applied. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
was the understanding of the Chair. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
would give my personal assurance to the 
Senator from Oregon, if he is to be ab- 
sent for only a few minutes, that I would 
not make such a request, and would not 
object to the request he has made. 

I would object to a request for blanket 
coverage in the case of objection to the 
holding of any committee meetings in 
the future; but if the Senator from Ore- 
gon is required to go to his office for a 
few minutes this afternoon, he has my 
personal assurance that no request of 
that sort will be made by me; and I will 
communicate with him before agreeing 
to such a request. 

Mr. MORSE. 
from California. 


I thank the Senator 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1954 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5969) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Defense 
and related independent agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Massachusetts 
yield to me? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
this is the fifth time that I have tried 
to commence my remarks; but Iam glad 
to yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. President, I was most impressed 
with the remarks made by the senior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp], for 
whom I have as much respect as I have 
for any Member of the Senate or, for 
that matter, for anyone anywhere else. 
He pointed out the tremendous amount 
of money that was being put into the Air 
Force and into the other services. I 

-agree with him that it is a critical prob- 
lem with which we have to live. 

He also mentioned a paper which he 
had, showing a great deal about aircraft 
production. With his approval, I may 
suggest there is another paper which, 
with the approval of the chairman of 
the Armed Services Committee. I shall 
be glad to arrange to have the Senator 
see. 

I was so shocked by the testimony of 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
with respect to the relative strength of 
the Soviet Air Force, as estimated by 
ourselves and our allies, as against the 
strength of our own Air Force, which 
showed that in many categories of com- 
bat airplanes the Russians have excelled 
us, that I had a confirming document 
forwarded to the chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee, which he has in the 
offices of that committee. The long and 
the short of it is that it shows, in my 
opinion, that the Soviet has an air force 
superior to that of our own. For that 
reason, I had hoped that, even though 
a large amount is involved in the pro- 
gram, the program itself would not be 
retarded. With the approval of the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, I am sure that if any 
Senator would like to see the confirming 
document I requested from the Depart- 
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ment of Defense, it would be in order 
for it to be shown him by the Armed 
Services Committee. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I may say that 
the distinguished Senator from Missouri 
made that suggestion to me yesterday, 
and I said that, of course, whatever any 
Senator wanted to see, he would be wel- 
come to see, and that if he desired to 
use it for any proper purpose he might 
feel free to do so. 

I desire to confine my remarks for a 
few moments to the Air Force budget. 
I do not intend at this time to discuss 
the budget in general, nor do I intend 
to discuss the language of the amend- 
ments, to one of which I object very 
strenuously. 

Mr. President, there has been much 
public discussion concerning the differ- 
ences between the Air Force budget pro- 
posed by President Truman and that 
now proposed by President Eisenhower 
and included in this bill. Let me first 
state just as emphatically as I can state 
it that I am first and foremost for a 
strong Air Force, an Air Force both 
offensively and defensively that can pro- 
tect and maintain our national security. 
On this point Iam sure there is no differ- 
ence between the proponents and the 
opponents of the Eisenhower budget. 
Every one of us wants to protect the 
security of our country. The basic dif- 
ference is how much money should be 
included in the appropriations bill we 
now have under consideration for the 
Air Force. 

How much money can be practically 
spent and obligated during fiscal 1954? 
If we cannot profitably obligate it, then 
it seems to me obvious there is no rea- 
son to appropriate it at this time. The 
appropriation bill now before you, as 
recommended by the Appropriations 
Committee of the Senate, provides $11,- 
247,862,500 of new funds for the Air 
Force during fiscal 1954. This amount 
after long and careful consideration by 
the committee, and only after hearings 
conducted over a period of almost 
2 months, is only $40,137,500 less than 
the amount requested in the revised esti- 
mates submitted by the new adminis- 
tration. It is true, however, that the 
amount being recommended by the com- 
mittee is $4,830,137,500 less than the 
amount in the Truman printed budget. 

Of this amount, I particularly desire 
to speak on $3.095 billion, the reduction 
in aircraft funding and initial shares. 
These amounts exclude consideration of 
any funds for military public works 
which are not included in the bill now 
before the Senate, but which represent 
an additional $700 million in the Truman 
budget as compared with $400 million in 
the revised budget request. 

Let us consider for a moment what 
the Eisenhower budget will allow in re- 
gard to airpower. For June 1954, the 
new budget will produce 114 Air Force 
wings. Under the Truman budget, while 
133 were scheduled, the best estimate is 
that only 117 wings would probably have 
been attained. This included 17 troop- 
carrier wings, whereas the new budget 
only includes 12, thus giving it a higher 
percentage of combat types. 

However, under the new budget we are 
scheduled to have in 1954 modern air- 
craft for seven Air National Guard and 
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Air Reserve wings. Under the Truman 
budget no modernization was contem- 
plated for civilian components. 

By June 1955 the new budget willmain- 
tain 120 wings. Under the Truman 
budget, 137 modern wings were sched- 
uled for that time. However, this in- 
cluded 17 troop-carrier wings, whereas 
the new budget includes only 14. More- 
over, the Air National Guard and Air 
Reserve in the new budget are expected 
to have about 23 wings equipped with 
modern, first-line aircraft. No modern- 
ization for civilian components was con- 
templated under the Truman budget. 

Air Force combat aircraft scheduled 
for delivery in the period July 1, 1953, to 
December 31, 1955, are increased by at 
least 75 aircraft in the budget submitted 
by President Eisenhower in May, as com- 
pared with the January budget of the 
previous administration. ‘This is almost 
enough aircraft to equip a modern fighter 
wing. Adjustments have been made in 
support-type aircraft, which include 
trainers, transports, helicopters, and 
liaison aircraft, resulting in a net reduc- 
tion of about 1,150. This has resulted 
from changes in requirements, elimina- 
tion of duplication, and elimination of 
procurement of special mission aircraft. 

To summarize, not a combat plane for 
combat units that we want will be taken 
out of production in fiscal 1954 or fiscal 
1955 due to lack of money. In fact, the 
number of combat planes scheduled for 
delivery to the Air Force in the 30-month 
period ending December 1955 will be 
higher than in the Truman budget. 
Such production cuts as occur will be 
primarily in support types—transports, 
trainers, helicopters, and so forth—as a 
result of changes in requirements, elimi- 
nation of duplication, and elimination 
of procurement of special mission air- 
craft. 

At this point I wish to refute an argu- 
ment which has been made that the 
Eisenhower budget will have fighter 
planes and B-47’s coming off the pro- 
duction line which will have to go into 
storage. That is simply not so. It is 
the plan of the Department of Defense 
to utilize the aircraft being financed by 
this appropriation, first, to equip the 
regular forces of the Department of the 
Air Force; second, to modernize the air- 
craft assigned to the National Guard 
and the Air Reserve; and, third, to uti- 
lize any additional aircraft of types not 
suitable for assignment to the Reserve 
components by assigning these aircraft 
to the operating squadrons. By this 
method it will be possible to keep all the 
new aircraft with operating units where 
they are needed. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, I yield to the 
Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Will the Senator repeat 
for our benefit the number of wings of 
the Reserve and the Air National Guard 
units contemplated in the budget? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I may anwer 
that question by saying that, to the best 
of my knowledge, it will give the Air Na- 
tional Guard and the Air Reserve seven 
new modern fighter wings. That was 
not contemplated under the Truman 
budget. 
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Mr. LONG. Having had occasion to 
study the Reserve bill, as chairman of 
the subcommittee conducting hearings 
on the Reserve bill last year, it was im- 
pressed upon the junior Senator from 
Louisiana that we would get more de- 
fense for our money through the reserv- 
ists than through any other group. Of 
course, they would not be prepared to 
go out the first day war breaks out, but 
usually in any long war about 90 per- 
cent of those who are doing the fighting, 
of the frontline fighters, who wind up 
there, after having been civilians when 
the war broke out, are reservists or mem- 
bers of the National Guard. Only about 
10 percent are in the Regular Establish- 
ment of fighting men. It will be found 
that in order to maintain reserves, it 
costs only about $1 to maintain a high- 
ly trained and ready reservist for every 
$6 it costs to maintain a regular in 
uniform. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I would say in 
full answer to the question that the 
Air National Guard and the Air Reserv- 
ists are expected to have approximately 
23 wings equipped with modern first- 
line aircraft. No modernization for 
civilian types was contemplated under 
the Truman budget. 

Mr. LONG. It has always seemed to 
me that we had no modern aircraft avail- 
able for the many reservists and other 
patriotic Americans who are not in uni- 
form day in and day out, but who are 
anxious to come to the colors in case 
we are attacked. I am pleased to hear 
that it is contemplated that we have 
modern aircraft for those patriotic 
persons. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I am glad the 
Senator feels that way, because it is the 
same way I feel. 

Mr. President, it is the plan of the De- 
partment of Defense to utilize the air- 
craft being financed by this appropria- 
tion, first, to equip the Regular forces of 
the Department of the Air Force; sec- 
ond, to modernize the aircraft assigned 
to the National Guard and the Air Re- 
serve; and, third, if the type of aircraft 
is not suitable for assignment to the Re- 
serve components, to utilize these by as- 
signing extra aircraft to the operating 
squadrons. By this method it will be 
possible to keep all the new aircraft with 
operating units and avoid placing them 
in storage. 

We hear the statement that the Eisen- 
hower budget will weaken a continental 
defense of the United States. As to that, 
there is no change expected in the num- 
ber of interceptor wings in the new 
budget. There is no reduction either in 
the budgeting for radar net in either 
year. Under both the new budget and 
the Truman budget, the same number of 
antiaircraft battalions are scheduled for 
both years, with modernization pro- 
gressing as guided missiles and new 
equipment becomes available. 

What I have just stated is a brief sum- 
mary of what the Eisenhower budget will 
do. 

I should like to turn to another ques- 
tion. Let us call it “dollars versus air- 
power.” One of the most obvious yet 
apparently overlooked facts is that the 
mere appropriation by the Congress of 
dollars does not in itself achieve air- 
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power and defense. Many thousands of 
actions must be taken by the Air Force, 
by the whole Department of Defense, 
and by the country itself, before the dol- 
lars are translated into the sinews of de- 
fense—into airplanes, guided missiles, 
trained pilots and mechanics, runways, 
airfields, and all the rest of the hundreds 
of thousands of things that we must have 
for effective air supremacy. Perhaps it 
would be clearer to everyone if we simply 
said that even if the Congress voted to 
appropriate a trillion, instead of $11 bil- 
lion to the Air Force, such an action 
would not be the same thing as manufac- 
turing the airplanes, training the pilots 
to fly them, or building the bases on 
which they can land and take off. These 
latter things take time, a much longer 
period of time than it takes for the Con- 
gress to pass any appropriation bill. But 
even more important, if a war should 
come, as it did to us in 1941, it is not the 
dollars that win a war; it is the men and 
materials which a nation can throw into 
the fray that win a war. This is a fun- 
damental principle of national defense 
and national economics. 

Talking about the things our dollars 
are buying or have bought we confront 
the first serious doubt as to whether we 
have been doing as good a job as we 
should in building the air power of this 
country. Let me summarize in this con- 
nection what the record shows: Since the 
start of the Korean war in June 1950, the 
Congress has appropriated to the Air 
Force for the 3 fiscal years through 
1953 a total of $58,749,081,000. Of this 
total, new funds made available through 
fiscal 1953, plus the $3,822,984,805 of 
funds carried over from years prior to 
fiscal 1951, the Air Force spent an esti- 
mated $34.1 billion. This leaves an un- 
expended balance on June 30, 1953, of 
about $28.5 billion. This large unex- 
pended balance clearly indicates how, 
when a rapid buildup of forces is under- 
taken, appropriations have exceeded by 
many months the receipt of and payment 
for the planes, ammunition, airfields, 
and other military items which the 
dollars. buy. 

It is argued, however, that appropria- 
tions must be made by the Congress long 
enough in advance of actual spending to 
enable the Government to enter into 
contracts which will lead to the ultimate 
procurement of the things the dollars 
will pay for. This is true, of course, and 
the Congress has so authorized new obli- 
gating authority, but we have also au- 
thorized more new obligating authority 
than has been efficiently and econom- 
ically used by the Air Force. I believe 
the record will show that we have liter- 
ally “overfunded” the Air Force, in the 
sense that the Congress, in its sincere 
desire to provide the funds with which 
to build a powerful air arm, has provided 
more funds than the Air Force has been 
able to obligate effectively. The record 
shows that the Air Force has failed to 
obligate all of its funds in every single 
year since Korea. At the end of fiscal 
1951, the Air Force failed to obligate as 
much as $1.1 billion of the total available 
to it for obligation that year; at the end 
of fiscal 1952, the unobligated funds of 
the Air Force amounted to $3.5 billion; 
and again for fiscal 1953, it is estimated 
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that the Air Force has failed to obligate 
$4.9 billion available to it during that 
year. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Can the Senator tell us 
in what categories those unobligated 
funds happen to be? I was under the 
impression that at least $2 billion of that 
money was in airbase construction alone. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. As of June 30, 
1953, funds continuing available in fiscal 
1954 amount to $2,500,000,000 for air- 
craft and related programs; $7,548,000,- 
000 in programs other than aircraft; and 
$1,712,000,000 in the acquisition of land 
and construction. There is, roughly, 
$4,700,000,000 unobligated. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator is familiar 
with the fact that the rate at which the 
Air Force has been able to obligate funds 
for the construction of airbases has been 
running around a billion and a half 
dollars a year. So they have in that 
category almost enough money to last 
them a year and a half. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I may say to my 
distinguished friend that tomorrow af- 
ternoon the subject will be discussed be- 
fore the Appropriations Committee 
because of the request for additional 
funds for the construction of bases this 
year. 

The Army and Navy tell us they have 
sufficient money. The House believes the 
Air Force has sufficient money. But 
that question will arise’ 

Mr. LONG. The Senator is familiar 
with the fact that the statement of Mr. 
Creedon earlier this year was to the 
effect that when the Department of De- 
fense made a study of the funds which 
the Air Force already had available for 
base construction, the conclusion of the 
Department at that time was in line with 
House recommendations. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is correct. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Do I correctly un- 
derstand that the bill referred to by the 
Senator from Massachusetts is approved 
by the Budget Bureau and is going to 
the Armed Services Committee? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The bill which 
has been submitted for $530 million has 
been approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget, I am informed. Testimony 
brings out the fact that there is $730 
million worth of cancellations and re- 
scissions. There are sufficient funds in 
the Navy construction account and in 
the Army construction account so that 
no new money is asked. The President 
submitted a request for $400 million ad- 
ditional, which the House rejected, say- 
ing that the Air Force could use $242 
million out of the money now available 
to build bases, and could then come back 
next year and ask for more money, if 
necessary. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I have great respect 
for the President as Commander in Chief 
of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, but 
I do not understand why he is asking for 
any more funds for that purpose. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I would say to 
my friend that the answer is that under 
new plans, with new types of airplanes, 
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new planes for the Navy, jets, and so 
forth, there are changes in presently 
authorized bases. There is only one new 
base involved in the whole request for 
$530 million. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. In my appreciation 
and respect for the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts, I only hope he 
will look into the matter carefully, as 
he always considers such matters. Ire- 
spectfully say that I do not believe any 
additional money is needed. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I am not at all 
certain that any more new money is 
needed. I think changes are needed. 
The Committee on Appropriations will 
examine into the question carefully and 
decide whether any new money is 
needed. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee is a 
member of both the Committee on 
Armed Services and the Committee on 
Appropriations. When he says no new 
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money is needed, that is all I wish to 
know. I myself do not believe that any 
new money is needed. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I do not wish 
to say at this moment that no new 
money is needed, because I desire to be 
certain about the matter. 

Mr. MAYBANK. This subject poses 
for us a grave question. The Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse] and other 
Senators have raised the question on 
several occasions. Many bases were 
suggested or recommened that the Air 
Force itself did not approve or did not 
initiate. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator from South Carolina for his 
helpful remarks. 

Mr. President, at this point I should 
like to have printed in the RECORD a 
table entitled “Estimated Expenditures 
and Amounts Available for Expendi- 
ture, Summary by Service,” for the fiscal 
years 1953 and 1954, in billions of dollars. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Estimated expenditures and amounts available for expenditure, summary by service, fiscal 
years 1953-54 


[Billfons of dollars] 


Available for expenditure 


Unexpended balance June 30, 1963. 
of “Ot which unobligated funds are_...------------- 
Bee obligational authority, as recommended by 
ate Committee on Appropriations, H. R. 5969. 


‘Total available for expenditure 
Less estimated expenditures, fiscal year 1954 
Less estimated lapsed funds June 30, 1954.....------ 


Estimated unexpended balance June 30, 1954... 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
this table shows an overall total avail- 
able for expenditure in the Department 
of Defense, as recommended in this 
budget, including unexpended balances, 
of $97 billion. Of this amount, $39,- 
700,000,000 is for the Air Force, with an 
estimated unexpended balance for the 
Air Force on June 30 next of $24,400,- 
000,000. I mention these figures to show 
the enormity of the totals involved. 

Let us first look specifically at the 
places from which the cuts in the Eisen- 
hower budget for aircraft procurement 
and initial spares have come. At this 
point, I should like to introduce a table 
which shows a breakdown of the entire 
$3,095,000,000 cut which I now want to 
discuss further. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Differences in funding for Air Force aircraft 
and initial spares between the Jan. 9, 
1953, budget and the revised budget now 
before Congress 

{In millions] 

Items eliminated or reduced: 

1. Elimination of funds for air- 
craft not ready for production 
in the period to be covered 
with 1954 financing 

2. Reductions in the numbers of 
support-type aircraft such as 
transports, trainers, and heli- 
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Differences in funding for Air Force aircraft 
and initial spares between the Jan. 9, 
1953, budget and the revised budget now 
before Congress—Continued 

[In millions] 
3. Elimination of a trainer model 
which was marginal to the 
Air Force requirements and 
was in any case being elim- 
inated by the Air Force 
4. Reduction in B-47 aircraft for 


training units 372 

5. Reduction in financing of exces- 
sive lead times 1. 602 

6. Elimination of increment A in 
January budget 233 

7. Reductions by Air Force in jet 
spare engines 165 

Subtotal of eliminations 
or reductions 4, 098 

Items added: 

1. Excess lead time left in revised 
CCC Ä TTT 847 

2. Additional preproduction costs 
put in revised budget: 100 

3. Contingency for procurement of 

long-lead-time items put in 
revised budget. 56 
Subtotal of items added 1,003 

Net reduction from January 

budget for “Aircraft and 
related procurement“ . 3,095 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
the greatest part of the reduction is 
made by cutting out overfinanced pro- 
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curement lead time. Let me point out 
that delivery schedules for selected 
planes have had or still have slippages. 
I shall explain the word “slippage.” 

A time or a goal is set to have a cer- 
tain number of planes by January 1, 
1953, or January 1, 1954. A slippage 
occurs when that number of planes can- 
not be finished by the date set. After a 
slippage has occurred, a date further in 
the future is set to complete building the 
same number of planes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Governmental term- 
inology is a strange and wonderful thing. 
We are constantly inventing new terms, 
what I believe a Representative from 
Texas once called “governmental gobble- 
dygook.” Would the Senator from 
Massachusetts say that slippage is a fail- 
ure to deliver? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois in the matter of clarity of ex- 
pression. I would simply add that fail- 
ure to deliver may not mean failure to 
deliver a complete plane. It means a 
failure to produce a certain number of 
Planes at a certain time. 

The slippages are as follows: B-52, 
4 months; B-57, 6 months; F-84F, 4 
months; and T-36, 8 months. In other 
words, if these slippages hold, then the 
production of these particular planes is 
overfinanced to the amount of the slip- 
a and we do not need the money until 
later. 

In addition to slippages, lead time (the 
time it takes to build a plane) can be cut 
down, we are reliably informed by the 
Secretary of Defense and his Deputy, in 
many cases as much as 8 months. Cut- 
ting this lead time simply means we do 
not have to finance so far ahead; that 
we have more time in which to turn 
around and restudy our whole aircraft 
procurement schedule in relation to our 
offensive and our defensive air power. 

The total amount of eliminations or 
reductions shown in the table which I 
have just placed in the Recorp equal 
$4.098 billion: $1 billion for elimination 
of funds for aircraft not ready for pro- 
duction; $476 million for a reduction in 
the number of support-type aircraft; 
$250 million for the elimination of a 
trainer model which was marginal to the 
Air Force requirements; $372 million for 
the reduction in B-47’s for training 
units; $1.602 billion reduction in financ- 
ing of excessive lead times. But instead 
of cutting out $4.098 billion, the Presi- 
dent’s budget has only cut out $3.095 
billion, leaving a billion dollars of what 
the Secretary of Defense believes is ex- 
cessive lead time still in the revised 
budget. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If the reduction in 
“slippage” is not so great as the Secre- 
tary of Defense has figured, this alleged 
economy will be purely a paper economy, 
is not that true? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Oh, no. I would 
say to my colleague that it is just the 
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other way. It has been figured that the 
slippage and the things that have been 
given up amount to a reduction of 
$4,095,000,000, but to play safe the budget 
has been dropped only $3,098,000,000. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Do I correctly under- 
stand that the Secretary of Defense has 
found more slippages than he did a while 
ago? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. He believes that 
he has $1 billion in aircraft procurement, 
for safety purposes. In other words, the 
slippages may be less than he has 
figured. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But he has figured a 
liberal slippage, 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. He has figured 
the slippage on the basis of experience 
and what he knows up to the present 
time. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In other words, he is 
counting on the inefficiency of American 
producers to reduce the saving which 
otherwise would occur. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I would add 
this remark: Of course, a certain part 
of these figures is based upon actual ex- 
perience, and a certain part on calcu- 
lations based upon experience. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Does my distin- 
guished friend from Massachusetts know 
what kind of operation has suddenly 
transformed the inefficient plants under 
the recent administration to efficient 
plants under the new administration? 
As a former manufacturer I would be 
very much interested to know about that. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I would be very 
happy if I felt I could tell my colleague 
the answer to his question, which I 
would term a somewhat prejudiced 
question. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Would it be in 
order to ask whether the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts is as igno- 
rant of this problem as I am, as to how 
this difficulty is to be corrected? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL. A certain 
amount of these figures is based upon 
experience from last October through 
January of this year. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a further 
question? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. While the Sen- 
ator was absent the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse] pointed out that one of the 
chief slippages was in the former com- 
pany of the new Secretary of Defense. 
Is it not fair to feel that if he could 
improve the other companies he could 
also improve his own? $ 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I think I know 
what the Senator is coming to. I should 
say that I hope, now that the Secretary 
of Defense is out of all companies, that 
he will put the same pressure on every 
company. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I cannot spe- 
cifically detail just what is happening 
on each production line for aircraft pro- 
curement, but I am convinced that Mr. 
Wilson and his associates will see that 
modern aircraft are produced within 
this budget efficiently and on time to 
build the greatest Air Force in the world 
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toward what the new Joint Chiefs of 
Staff decide is an adequate goal. Even 
the advocates of the Truman budget 
have admitted in essence that their 
original budget figure was too high and 
now believe that $353 million additional 
for aircraft procurement and initial 
spares is the proper figure to be added to 
the appropriations bill now before us. 
I respect their judgment. I know that 
they desire what I desire—the protec- 
tion and security of our country through 
air power integrated with our other serv- 
ices. But I most respectfully point out 
that I am confident the figures and facts 
which I have stated do not bear out their 
contention that this additional appro- 
priation is needed at the present time. 

The question has also been raised by 
opponents of the Eisenhower revised 
budget as to whether the appropriation 
for personnel in the Air Force has been 
cut too far. The revised budget called 
for $3.3 billion. The House cut this by 
$30 million, and this $30 million was re- 
stored by the Senate committee. You 
thus have before you in this bill the full 
revised estimate. This amount would 
pay, clothe, and feed an average of 970,- 
000 people, starting with a strength of 
980,000 and ending with a strength of 
960,000. It calls for a pilot training pro- 
gram of 7,200 pilots. One of the questions 
which has been. very much upon my 
mind is whether this personnel appro- 
priation would be sufficient to train 
enough pilots to adequately handle the 
120-wing interim Air Force, which is 
provided in this overall budget. There- 
fore, I took the opportunity in the hear- 
ings to ask Major General Picher, as- 
sistant for programing office of the 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations, 
whether in his opinion a 7,200 pilot- 
training rate as provided in this appro- 
priation was sufficient. Before quoting 
the conversation which I had with 
General Picher, I might point out that 
it requires 62,600 personnel in direct sup- 
port of a 7,200 pilot- training rate. I 
would now like to quote my conversa- 
tion with General Picher—page 1342, 
hearings before Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, 83d Congress: 

General PICHER. The 7,200 pilot rate which 
We are now running at is adequate to fur- 
nish the pilot resources and crews that we 
need tied to the 120-wing interim program 
that we now have before us in this budget. 
The 143-wing force would require a pilot 
training rate of 12,000 a year and that would 
level off at 8,000 a year about 2 years after 
we had reached the built-up position. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Then carrying out 
your thought, if you reach the 143 wings by 
1957, you will have built up to 12,000 pilots 
training a year to get that up there, some- 
where between 1955 and 1957, would you not? 

General PICHER. Yes. 

Senator SatTonsTALu. If we cut this way, 
we could build up the training program so 
that we would have the necessary number of 
pilots for the 143-wing Air Force by the 
time you reach it; would we not? 

General PICHER. Yes. $ 

Senator SALTONSTALL. And still cut down 
to the 7,200 this year? 

General PIrcHER. We are holding that. It 
is not a cutback. That is where we are. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. That we can do. 

General PrcmEr. We can hold the 7,200 
which is adequate for the 120 wings. If it 
is decided that we are going to a higher rate 
then we would have to increase the pilot- 
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training rate in conformance with the higher 
end strength. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. But the pilot-train- 
ing rate could be increased in 1955 and 1957 
and still have enough pilots in 1957 to take 
the 143 wings. 

General PIcHER. That is possible. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So that by keeping 
it at 7,200 this year, we are not endangering 
the 143-wing goal by the time the airplanes 
are on the ground. 


This conversation assured me in my 
own mind that there is sufficient money 
in here to train the necessary pilots. 

Speaking of personnel, I would like 
to point out that the important thing in 
any of the military services is to see that 
the manpower which is provided in this 
or any other appropriation is efficiently, 
effectively, and economically used for 
purposes which are strictly military in 
nature and necessary. Today, for in- 
stance, the Air Force has 54.6 air police 
per thousand personnel based on a 
budget base of 1,061,000 personnel, which 
was the target as of approximately a 
year ago. This compares with 28 per 
thousand for the Army. In the Air Force 
it takes 150 people for each 100 men in 
training. In the Navy, the comparable 
figure is 67 for each 100 men in train- 
ing, including flight training. In the 
Army, 42 for each 100 in training. I 
do not for a minute say that the Air 
Force should not properly have more 
men serving in a training capacity than 
the other services, but I certainly believe 
the ratio is too high in both these cases. 
I believe there are too many bands in the 
Air Force and I understand these are 
being drastically reduced. Of course 
bands are fine to have, but they take 
manpower and money and we have got 
to cut out wherever we can without im- 
pairing our national defense. This is 
one place where I believe this can be 
done. Some of the other categories that 
can be reduced are chauffeurs and main- 
tenance personnel at bases, such as 
groundskeepers and grasscutters. I do 
not mean maintenance men on planes. 
If we do this, and do it with a real will, 
there will certainly be enough personnel 
to run the Air Force. 

Having just mentioned the question 
of pilot training, I would like to touch on 
proficiency flying, as the House cut this 
program down to a point where it be- 
came very questionable as to whether its 
usefulness was not really destroyed. The 
Senate has restored this program, so 
that instead of the 48 hours a year 
allowed by the House, there will be a 
hundred hours a year. Certainly a hun- 
dred hours is the very minimum which 
enables a pilot to keep his hand in to fly 
any such complicated mechanism as a 
modern plane. Certainly we should not 
ask pilots to endanger their own lives 
and their crews’ by not giving them suffi- 
cient proficiency flying, and by profi- 
ciency flying I do not refer to pilots who 
are charged to operations, or students, 
or any others in training. The eligible 
pilots are merely officers with flying 
status who in order to get flight pay 
must do at least 100 hours a year under 
the Senate bill. I believe that it is ex- 
tremely important to retain this provi- 
sion. The Secretary of the Air Force 
has stated that he would carefully ana- 
lyze the present regulations in order to 
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cut down on people who never would fly 
and therefore should not be entitled to 
flight pay. He has stated that he be- 
lieved perhaps $15 million could be saved 
by these regulations, However, the Sen- 
ate committee has seen fit to restore to 
the Air Force all of the $70 million which 
the House cut out for proficiency flying. 
It has also restored to the Navy $18 
million, which is all the Navy is asking 
for proficiency flying. I believe that 
these sums are important and necessary, 
and I certainly hope that they will be 
kept. 

In that connection, Mr. President, I 
may say that the so-called Strauss re- 
port, on flying pay and the number of 
flying hours, is available for any Mem- 
ber of the Senate who would like to see 
it. It was submitted to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

Before I close I would like to discuss 
the appropriation for maintenance and 
operation of the Air Force. The Eisen- 
hower budget called for $3.2 billion, 
just over a billion dollars under the Tru- 
man budget. The House cut the Eis- 
enhower budget by $150 million. The 
Senate has in effect restored all of this 
in the following manner: $120 million in 
cash for a total of $3.170 billion, and 
elimination of a bookkeeping item for 
Germany for $30 million. The propo- 
nents of the Truman budget have sug- 
gested that $600 million should be re- 
stored to the House cut. The Senate has 
already restored, as I stated, $120 mil- 
lion, which I believe is sufficient at the 
present time. If the President feels that 
it is not, he can come back in January, 
and in the meantime have the appro- 
priation spent at a greater rate th n 
$3.170 billion. 

In considering this appropriation, I 
would like to point out this: We have ac- 
cumulated during the last several years 
large stocks of supplies and spare parts. 
Many of these have been financed 
through the budget item so labeled, oth- 
ers through the appropriation headed 
“aircraft and related procurement.” 
Even after the Korean consumption, 
there would still be $9.5 billion of air- 
craft spares and spare parts on hand or 
on order without taking into account 
spares which were on hand for World 
War II aircraft at the beginning of 
fiscal 1951. 

Mr. President, let us think about 
that—$9.5 billion of aircraft spares. I 
want to see how many of these spares 
can be used before new ones are ordered. 
By keeping this appropriation down at 
what might be called the very minimum, 
I hope we will see the Air Force more 
carefully than heretofore try to find out 
just what spares they have and use those 
which become necessary rather than 
simply continue to order more, which a 
careful survey would show were not 
needed. I believe particularly that bet- 
ter supply distribution can be extremely 
helpful in cutting this item. The whole 
question of spares is one which must be 
very carefully studied and looked into 
during the recess by the proper commit- 
tees of the Congress, and I intend to the 
best of my ability to see that such an ex- 
amination is made. 
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In 1953, the last fiscal year, the Air 
Force requested to the Secretary of De- 
fense $5.8 billion for maintenance and 
operation. The budget request submit- 
ted was $4.4 billion. The House cut this 
by $627 million. The Air Force appealed 
to the Senate for the restoration of the 
entire $627 million. The Senate became 
even more convinced than the House 
that this money was not needed and cut 
an additional $222 million, thus provid- 
ing the Air Force with $3.6 billion, rather 
than the $4.4 billion requested in the 
budget. 

The actual outcome was that the Air 
Force only used $3.2 billion of this 
amount, and approximately $400 million 
became available for transfer to meet 
additional military personnel costs. I 
think this very recent experience is 
enough to convince me that the Eisen- 
hower revised budget is sufficient to cover 
this item. 

I have not attempted to discuss the ap- 
propriations for the Army and the Navy, 
as there was very little opposition to the 
recommendations of the House. 

I know the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Fercuson] has discussed the point. 
What the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee did was to put back some of the 
funds requested in each instance, enough 
in the opinion of the committee to take 
care of their needs, even though the 
amounts are less than their full justifi- 
cation. 

I should like briefly to discuss a para- 
graph which I believe is very important 
and which, it seems to me, has been gen- 
erally overlooked. 

Before concluding, and in relation to 
the item I have just discussed, and other 
items, I would like to point out that the 
President is, first, the Commander in 
Chief of the Armed Forces of the United 
States; second, has the power under this 
appropriations bill to order expenditures 
at such rate as he deems is consistent 
with the national security; third, has the 
power to submit to the Congress supple- 
mental budget requests on any item 
when the Congress is in session; and 
fourth, can call Congress into special 
session whenever he feels the security 
of our country requires it. In other 
words, while we debate a budget which 
is on an annual basis, the President, as 
Commander in Chief, can spend money 
at a faster rate if he deems it is neces- 
Sary to do so. 

Mr. President, I advocate strong air- 
power. I advocate ar Armed Force for 
this country that can meet the enemy 
offensively and defensively. I am con- 
vinced that the budget now presented 
to the Senate is consistent with these 
aims, Should the new Joint Chiefs of 
Staff develop different objectives that 
require further action by the Congress, 
then let us without hesitation carefully 
consider that action at that time. I 
hope, Mr. President, that the budget as 
presented by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee will be passed in the form pre- 
sented, with one exception; and I move 
that the amendment on page 58 of the 
bill, lines 15 through 20, offered in the 
committee by the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK], be 

stricken from the bill. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Green Maybank 
Anderson Griswold McCarran 
Barrett Hayden McCarthy 
Beall Hendrickson McClellan 
Bennett Hennings Millikin 
Bricker Hickenlooper Monroney 
Bush Hill orse 
Butler, Md. Hoey Mundt 
Byrd Holand Neely 
Capehart Humphrey Pastore 
Carlson Hunt Payne 
Case Ives Potter 
Chavez Jackson Purtell 
Clements Jenner Robertson 
Cooper Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Cordon Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Daniel Johnston, S. C. Schoeppel 
Dirksen Kefauver Smathers 
Douglas Kennedy Smith, Maine 
Duff Kerr Smith, N. J. 
Dworshak Knowland Sparkman 
Eastland Kuchel Stennis 
Ellender Langer Symington 
Ferguson Lehman Thye 
Flanders Lennon Tobey 
Long Watkins 
Fulbright Magnuson Welker 
George Malone Wiley 
Goldwater Mansfield Williams 
Gore Martin oung 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. I anounce that 
the Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 
Bripces] is absent because of illness, 
The Senator from Nebraska [Mr, Bur- 
LER] and the Senator from Ohio [Mr, 
Tart] are necessarily absent. 3 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr, GILLETTE] 
is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Kitcore] and the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray] are absent by leave 
of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Payne in the chair). 
present. 


(Mr. 
A quorum is 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting a 
nomination was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Hawks, one of his secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
President of the United States submit- 
ting the nomination of H. Struve Hensel, 
of New York, to be General Counsel of 
the Department of Defense, which was 
referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services; 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, its reading 
clerk, announced that the House had 
disagreed to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H. R. 5728) to authorize 
the disposal of the Government-owned 
rubber-producing facilities, and for 
other purposes; agreed to the conference 
asked by the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
that Mr, SHORT, Mr. ARENDS, Mr. 
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SHAFER, Mr. CUNNINGHAM, Mr. VINSON, 
Mr. Broogs of Louisiana, and Mr. DUR- 
HAM had been appointed managers on 
the part of the House at the conference, 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 

S. 67. An act for the relief of Anastasia 
John Tsamisis; 

S. 69. An act for the relief of Dr. Peter C. T. 
Kao; 

S. 143. An act for the relief of Hanni Mario 
Matuschke; 

S. 196. An act for the relief of Alejandro 
de la Cruz Hernandez; 

S. 486. An act for the relief of Che Kil 
Bok; š 

5.556. An act for the relief of Marinella 
Taletti; 

S. 615. An act for the relief of Altoon 
Saprichian; 

S. 669. An act for the relief of Helene Olga 
Iwasenko; and 

S. 2399. An act to amend the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1946, as amended, 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1954 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5969) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Defense 
and related independent agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, and for 
other purposes, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Massachusetts IMr. 
SALTONSTALL], to strike out the commit- 
tee amendment on page 58, between lines 
15 and 20. The amendment to which 
the motion relates will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Provided further, That none of the funds 
appropriated by this act shall be available 
for expenditure under any contract without 
regard to the provisions of law relating to 
the making, performance, amendment, and 
modification of contracts, for the purpose of 
correcting or preventing economic dislo- 
cations. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
the amendment proposed by my good 
friend, the senior Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK] is—and I say 
this both sincerely and respectfully—an 
unfortunate one. 

The Senator from South Carolina may 
regard his amendment as aimed merely 
at striking down what seem to him un- 
due preferences for other parts of the 
country. In reality, it would strike down 
every effort by the administration to take 
into account manpower and unemploy- 
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ment problems, in connection with the 
allocation of defense expenditures. 

The Senator from South Carolina may 
regard his amendment as no more than 
a proviso imposing a condition in regard 
to these expenditures. In reality, it is 
a far-reaching proposal tacked onto a 
provision of the bill to which it bears 
not the slightest relation. The amended 
provision deals with purchases of food, 
clothing, cotton, and wool at home. 
The amendment itself deals, by nullify- 
ing them, with efforts to correct or pre- 
vent economic dislocation. 

Mr. President, the emphasis of the 
rider of the Senator from South Carolina 
on preventing any use of Government 
contracts to prevent or correct economic 
dislocations raises serious questions as to 
the applicability of the amendment to 
other important laws. 

The Walsh-Healey Act, for example, 
was designed to use the leverage of Gov- 
ernment contracts to raise the wage level 
of substandard industries. Are not such 
industries instances of economic dislo- 
cation? If so, does not this rider deny 
effect, under defense contracts obligating 
funds appropriated by H. R. 5969, to or- 
ders of the Secretary of Labor fixing 
minimum wages payable by a con- 
tractor? 

Under section 2 (c) (16) of the Armed 
Services Procurement Act of 1947, con- 
tracting officers not infrequently take 
into account the desirability of locating 
a new plant in an area remote from the 
threat of atomic attack. Is the concen- 
tration of industrial plants in congested 
areas of the East an “economic dis- 
location”? 

What of the decision by a contracting 
officer that the award of a contract to a 
particular low bidder might so burden 
that bidder as to prevent fulfillment of 
the contract? Under section 2 (c) (1) 
of the Armed Services Procurement Act, 
there is no doubt that a contracting offi- 
cer has authority to turn down such a 
bid and to award the contract, instead, 
to a higher bidder whose staying power 
is better established. Would not this 
rider cast doubt upon the authority of 
the contracting officer to take such a 
step in order to avoid the “economic dis- 
location” of the first bidder? 

Section 714 (f) (2) of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act, as recently extended, au- 
thorizes special treatment of small- 
business firms in the award of defense 
contracts. It is the tendency of big busi- 
ness to grow bigger and of small business 
to become submerged. Is not the pur- 
pose of this section to correct a tendency 
toward “economic dislocation”? It 
would certainly seem to be so; no funda- 
mental distinction between the economic 
decline of the textile industry, the eco- 
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nomic decline of a region, and the eco- 
nomic decline of a way of doing business 
is readily apparent. 

How many other serious questions the 
amendment of the Senator from South 
Carolina may raise it is impossible at 
this time to foretell. But the ones I have 
suggested will at least serve to indicate 
how damaging its effect may be. 

In all fairness, Mr. President, I am 
bound to say that I know the Senator 
from South Carolina does not mean to 
strike so broadly at established contract- 
ing procedures. He aims only at curbing 
the power of the President under exist- 
ing law so to direct defense spending in 
such a way as to relieve manpower short- 
ages and to alleviate unemployment. 
But not even this lesser aim is insignifi- 
cant or negligible in its harmful effects. 

It happens that I come from a State 
which suffers from the most serious area 
of unemployment anywhere in the Union. 
I refer to the city of Lawrence, where 
today nearly 20 percent of the total labor 
force is unemployed. When speaking at 
Lawrence on October 21, 1952, Presiden- 
tial Candidate Eisenhower pledged the 
use of defense contracts as a means of 
alleviating unemployment. On April 1 
of this year the President personally 
conferred with a Lawrence delegation, 
representing both management and la- 
bor, and renewed that pledge in clear 
and unequivocal terms. 

Mr. President, the Senator from South 
Carolina would make it impossible for 
President Eisenhower to carry out that 
pledge. His amendment would eliminate 
policies now in effect which give bid- 
matching privileges to business firms in 
areas of serious unemployment, such as 
Lawrence and Lowell, Mass.; Providence, 
R. I.; the Crab Orchard area of Illinois; 
the Iron Mountain area of Michigan; the 
Terre Haute and Vincennes areas of In- 
diana; and a number of areas in Penn- 
sylvanian and West Virginia. There are 
now in all 26 such areas in 11 States— 
areas certified by the Secretary of Labor 
as having 6 percent or more of the labor 
force unemployed. Because of improved 
employment, in some cases hastened by 
the bid-matching privilege which this 
amendment would destroy, 28 other 
areas, including 6 States other than the 
11 mentioned a moment ago, have re- 
cently been dropped from their eligible 
classification. 

Mr. President, at this point in my re- 
marks, I ask unanimous consent to have 
inserted in the Recorp a tabulation of 
these areas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


List of surplus labor areas certified by the Department of Labor and notified by the Office of Defense Mobilization under Defense Manpower 


Policy No. 4 


Notifi- 
Date of certi- | Approved b 7 
fication PODM ` 28485 


Feb. 21, 1952 
8 — 


6, 1952 
. 13, 1952 


2 8 
-| Mar. 21, 1952 
Feb, 21, 1952 
kepes 9 
July 1,1953 


oe 
— 
© 
= 
85 
SSS aS 
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List of surplus labor areas certified by the Department of Labor and notified by the Office of Defense Mobilization under Defense Manpower 
Policy No. 4—Continued 


wrence, Mass. (city of Lawrence and towns of Andover, Methuen, and North Andover in Essex County) 
Lowell, Sa tit On Lowell and towns of Billerica, Chelmsford, Dracut, Dunstable, Littleton, Tewksbury, 


ford in Middlesex County). 
à ez, P. R. auon of Ma; 
(Wood, 


ville, Worcester County, Mass.) 
Ronceverte and White Sul eae 8 


Areas in which notifications have been 
revoked 


Notifi- 
Date of revo- 
Ane Nen cation 


m 


22 | June 27, 1952 


City, 

Bi afond, 42 | Oct. 1,1952 
Brockton, M: 6 | Dec. 3,1952 
88 In — Feb. 6, 1053 

Danielson, Conn. 4 
Danville, Ni 35 | Apr. 10,1963 
3 1 ay 23, 1952 

int, 5 
Fall River, Mass 11 | June 2,1953 
Grand 1 5 met 15 17 | May 23, 1952 

nia, Belding, an reenv 

e e ae S| 
Joplin, Mo 32 | Feb. 6,1953 
La © Wis. 44 | Dee, 3,1952 
Lewiston, Mat 46 | Oct. 1,1952 

Manchester, N. H 10 0. 
Martinsburg, W. va. - July 16, 1953 
Milford, Mass. 56 | Apr. 10, 1953 
Muncie, Ind.. 24 June 27, 1952 
Nashua, N. H. 26 Oct. 1, 1952 
New Bedford, Mass 19 | Apr. 10, 1953 
New York, N. 16 1, 1952 
Norwich, Conn 47 Feb. 6,1953 
Port Huron, Mich. 23 | Dec. 23,1952 
Portsmouth, Ohio 34 | Aug. 30, 1952 
ing, PA 37 | July 1952 
Richmond, Ind.. 43 | Dec, 3, 1952 
Taunton, Mass 30| A 10, 1953 
Utica and Rome, N. v. 27 June 21953 


The following group IV areas were not 
approved by ODM due to lack of facilities: 
Beckley, W. Va.; Clearfield-DuBois, Pa.; Dur- 
ham, N. C.: Fairmont, W. Va.; Jasper, Ala.; 
Morgantown, W. Va.; Waynesville, N. C. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield to the 
Senator from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I wanted to get 
the floor in my own right. I thought the 
Senator had yielded the floor. If the 
Senator will yield to me—— 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I first wish to make 
it perfectly clear that I am speaking now 
in my individual capacity as a Senator, 
and I purposely moved away from the 
acting majority leader’s desk back to my 
own desk in the Senate, so that no one 
would be under any misconception as to 
my speaking merely as a Member of the 
Senate, and not as acting majority 
leader. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, if 
the Senator is going to make a brief 
Statement in his own time, as an indi- 


Area 


vidual Senator, would he permit me to 
conclude my statement? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes, indeed. I 
thought the Senator had concluded. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. No. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator may 
go right ahead. I may say I wanted to 
ask for support of the committee amend- 
ment, as against the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts to strike out, 
and I did not want to do it under any 
misconception. That is why I moved 
over to my own desk. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield for a 
question? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield to the 
Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. LANGER. The Senator did not 
read the tabulation which he placed in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I shall be glad 
to do so, if the Senator desires it. 

Mr. LANGER. I merely wanted to 
know whether the list included the State 
of North Dakota. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. North Dakota is 
not listed as one of the surplus labor 
areas, 

Mr. LANGER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. But I would also 
say to the Senator that it is not an ab- 
solute classification, for the reason that, 
as I understand, the surveys are not 
made in small-business sections. So 
there could be a small-business section 
which would not be included in these 
areas, since the Secretary of Labor did 
not include them. 

A purpose of the present policy, Mr. 
President, almost as important as the 
alleviation of unemployment, is that of 
avoiding the aggravation of labor short- 
ages. Labor shortages cause delays, in- 
crease costs, and lead to an influx of 
new workers whose arrival results in 
housing emergencies and strains on the 
schools, the water supply, the sewerage 
system, and the fire and police depart- 
ments. The policy which the Senator 
from South Carolina would defeat is thus 
one of bringing the work to the work- 
ers in order to use manpower resources 
where they are. It is also, by the same 


Tyngsborough, and West- 


Notif- 


Date of certi- | Approved by 
fication 5 ODM 8 8 55 
rb ee. Feb. 21,1952 | Mar. 13, 195. 8 
Rarer 9 13 
June 17, 1952 48 
1 May 3, 1952 33 
June 18,1952 July 22 1952 55 
May 21,1952 | June 17, 1952 49 
Feb, 21, 1952 9 
3 2 
A 29 
-| May 21, 1952 50 
Feb, 21,1952 4 
5 June 18,1952 | June 27, 1952 52 
— — July 1,1952 | July 22, 1052 5 
3 Feb. 21,1952 | Mar. 25, 1952 21 
1 eens A 20 
-4 28 
PARES 3 
51 


token, a policy of bringing work to ex- 
isting facilities so as to make the best 
possible use of available plants and 
equipment. This policy is not new, and 
it costs the Government nothing. Ever 
since World War II, beginning with War 
Production Board Directive No. 2 of 
March 1942, the allocation of Govern- 
ment contracts has been guided by labor- 
supply considerations. Since 1942 suc- 
cessive directives have been aimed at this 
problem. The most recent, and the one 
now in effect, is Defense Manpower Pol- 
icy No. 4, which is based on Executive 
Order 10193 (December 16, 1950) and 
section 2 (c) (1) of the Armed Services 
Procurement Act, 1947. 

AS announced on February 7, 1952, the 
objectives of Defense Manpower No. 
4—and these are the objectives which 
the amendment of the Senator from 
South Carolina would defeat—are these: 

(a) To coordinate conversion from civilian 
to military production; 

(b) To minimize strains and dislocations 
a the economy resulting from such conver- 

on; 

(c) To preserve employee skills necessary 
to the fulfillment of Government contracts 
and purchases; 

(d) To maintain productive facilities; 

(e) To assure utilization of the Nation’s 
total manpower potential by making use of 
the manpower resources of each area; and 

(f) To help assure timely delivery of re- 
quired goods and services by locating pro- 
curement where the needed manpower and 
facilities are fully available. 


By way of further explanation of 
DMP No. 4, the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization issued a bulletin on February 
25, 1953, stating: 

A primary aim of Federal manpower policy 
has been to bring defense work to the work- 
ers in preference to moving them. When 
large numbers of workers move to already 
tight areas, heavy burdens are placed on 
community facilities—schools, hospitals, 
housing, transportation, utilities, etc. If on 
the other hand, workers do not migrate and 
unemployment develops in certain areas, un- 
employment compensation costs increase 
and plants, tools, and workers’ skills remain 
idle and unable to contribute to our mo- 
bilization program, 
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That is the statement of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization, explaining the ob- 
jectives that have just been set forth. 

DMP No. 4, as carried out by Muni- 
tions Board directives and regulations, 
provides essentially, as I have already in- 
dicated, for bid-matching procedures. 
In the case of areas having more than 
6 percent of their labor force unem- 
ployed—called by the Labor Department 
“Group IV areas” or “labor surplus 
areas”—two types of situations are cov- 
ered. 

In negotiated procurements over $25,- 
000, DMP No. 4 gives business firms in 
surplus labor areas the privilege of 
matching the bid of any firm in an area 
not classified as a surplus labor area. 
If the surplus labor area firm is able to 
match the lowest bid by any other firm, 
it is awarded the contract. An excep- 
tion however, is made for the benefit of 
firms, large or small, in areas too small 
or remote to be classified by the Depart- 
ment of Labor. Since the loss of a con- 
tract by such a firm may cause serious 
unemployment in its entire area, surplus 
labor area firms are not permitted to 
match its bid. 

In other words, in small areas where 
there is one factory, so to speak, not 
classified by the Department of Labor, 
this provision for matching bids by sur- 
plus labor area firms is not permitted. 

The second type of bid-matching pro- 
cedure employs the use of partial set- 
asides in connection with procurements 
which are subject to formal advertising 
for bids. Instead of awarding the entire 
procurement on an advertised-bid basis, 
part of the procurement is set aside for 
distressed area firms and small firms 
which submitted bids within 20 percent 
of the lowest bid. These firms are then 
given the opportunity to match the low 
bid on the publicly advertised portion 
of the procurement; if more than one 
award is made under the publicly adver- 
tised portion, it is the weighted average 
amount of the successful bids which 
must be matched. Any firm which thus 
matches the low bid becomes entitled to 
participate in the set-aside portion. 

I emphasize at that point that the 
firm, in order to get into that classifica- 
tion and to qualify for a bid, must be 
within 20 percent of the low bidder, be- 
fore he is allowed to participate. 

The Office of Defense Mobilization has 
not found it possible, however, in the 
case of certain industries, to carry out 
the DMP No. 4 purpose of conserving 
essential skills and maintaining pro- 
ductive resources on a surplus labor area 
basis. Some industries have accordingly 
been exempted from DMP No. 4. In the 
case of the textile industry, a panel of 
the Surplus Manpower Committee estab- 
lished by DMP No. 4 found that— 

Some action is in the public interest in 
order to mitigate the serious production and 
employment problems in the textile indus- 
try as a whole. To the extent that procure- 
ment policies can help to stabilize condi- 
tions in the textile industry, the panel finds 
that such assistance to stabilization within 
the industry will help to maintain the pro- 
ductive facilities and the skilled labor force 
of the industry in the interest of future con- 
tingent needs of the Nation for maximum 
production of textiles. 
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As a result of this finding, the Depart- 
ment of Defense issued a directive which 
authorizes procurement officers to set 
aside a portion of a textile procurement 
for textile mills operating not more than 
80 hours a week—two 40-hour shifts. 
Such mills are entitled to participate in 
the set-aside portion if they meet the 
average amount of the prices at which 
the formerly advertised parts of the pro- 
curement went to other firms. This, I 
wish to emphasize, is not a regional privi- 
lege, but applies to all textile mills, wher- 
ever located, operating not more than 80 
hours a week. 

Mr. President, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral has squarely ruled that the bid- 
matching procedures which I have just 
summarized have ample authority in law, 
namely, section 2 of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950 and section 2 (c) (1) of 
1525 Armed Services Procurement Act, 
1947. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks a letter from the Comptrol- 
ler General to this effect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CoMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, June 18, 1953. 
Hon. Homer E. CAPEHART, 

Chairman, Joint Committee on De- 
jense Production, United States 
Senate. 

My Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made 
to your letter of June 4, 1953, calling to my 
attention a motion passed by your commit- 
tee, as reported on page 33 of Defense Pro- 
duction Act Progress Report No. 26, dated 
May 4, 1953, to request the Comptroller Gen- 
eral to check certain contracts and to fur- 
nish you with a report thereon. I was not 
aware of the action of the committee until 
receipt of your letter. 

It appears that your committee desires to 
be advised whether, in my opinion, the so- 
called set-aside textile contracts discussed in 
the subject report are authorized by law or 
constitute an improper exercise of the au- 
thority referred to in my decision of January 
14, 1952 (31 Comp. Gen. 279), to the Director 
of Defense Mobilization. 

The “set aside” method of procurement 
consists of an arrangement whereby only 
a portion of any specific procurement is ad- 
vertised in the regular manner and the con- 
tracts awarded to the lowest bidder or bid- 
ders. Contracts to supply the remaining 
portion (the “set aside” portion) of the pro- 
curement are then negotiated with firms 
in surplus-labor areas who had submitted 
bids which did not exceed by more than 20 
percent the highest bid accepted on the ad- 
vertised portion. With respect to “set 
aside” textile contracts, mills operating on 
an 80-hour week basis, or less, are given 
first opportunity to negotiate contracts at 
fair and reasonable prices, preferably the 
weighted average of the related bid prices, 
but in no event higher than the highest 
price of an award made under the related 
invitation for bids, regardless of whether 
or not such mills are located in a surplus- 
labor area. 

It is explained that mills located in sur- 
plus-labor areas are not given preference as 
such with respect to textile contracts for 
the reason that the industry would be 
seriously affected since the Government 
buys a substantial amount of its products 
and a significant number of firms are con- 
centrated in surplus-labor areas. Conse- 
quently, the Director, Office of Defense Mo- 
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bilization, testified that in order to apply 
the area approach equitably, it would have 
been necessary to certify many small, one- 
mill towns as being eligible for preference 
under such policy, which would not have 
been feasible. 

The matter is closely related to that con- 
sidered in the decision of January 14, 1952, 
referred to above. In such decision, the 
Director, Office of Defense Mobilization, 
was advised that in view of the intent of 
the Congress as set forth in section 2 of 
the Defense Production Act of 1950, and 
the authority contained in section 2 (c) (1) 
of the Armed Services Procurement Act of 
1947, to negotiate contracts when deter- 
mined to be necessary in the public in- 
terest, this Office would not object to other- 
wise proper payments under contracts 
awarded through negotiation to concerns 
located in distress-labor areas. The deter- 
mination that it is in the public interest to 
award contracts on such basis is primarily 
the responsibility of the contracting agency 
and ordinarily is not for questioning by this 
Office in the absence of a clear abuse of 
authority. Nothing has been called to my 
attention indicating any general abuse of 
the authority up to this time. However, 
this Office will continue to examine con- 
tracts of the type discussed herein, and ap- 
propriate action will be taken when indi- 
cated by the circumstances involved. 

Sincerely yours, 
LINDSAY C. WARREN, 
Comptroller General of the United States: 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. What I have 
already said, Mr. President, should make 
clear that DMP No. 4 does not cost the 
Government one single penny, In fact, 
as I shall show, it more than pays for 
itself. 

In every case where set-asides are 
used, the portion of the procurement 


reserved for formal advertisement is 


that quantity of the total needed which 
is most likely to result in the lowest pos- 
sible bid. Only that amount of the pro- 
curement over and above this portion 
is set aside. 

Since the successful bid or bids on the 
advertised portion have to be matched 
by the firms entitled to participate in 
the set-aside, the awards made under the 
set-aside cannot cost the Government 
any additional money. In the case of 
multiple awards, in fact, the set-aside 
can and often does result in a saving to 
the Government. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks a summary 
which conclusively establishes this fact. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

Savincs ON TEXTILE PROCUREMENTS UNDER 
DMP No. 4 

If a whole procurement for, say, 600,000 
yards of cotton duck were publicly adver- 
tised the bids might look like this: 


Firm 


Price per 
Quantity bid on yard 


% 


888828 


- 
NNN 


1 And up. 
In this case firms A-F would be successful 


bidders; firms G, H, I, etc, would be 
squeezed out. But if 200,000 yards of the 
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procurement had been set aside, the high- 
est price of any successful award would 
have been $2.06. 

A firm working not more than 80 hours 
per week, in order to participate in the set- 
aside 200,000 yards, would have to submit 
a bid of not more than $2.03. 

The Government is thus saved an aver- 
age of 6 cents per yard on the 200,000 yards 
under the set-aside. Nor is there any addi- 
tional overhead cost: although textile con- 
tracts cost the Government, on the average, 
$557 each to administer, the set-aside, by it- 
self, does not increase the number of con- 
tracts involved. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
the money-saving aspect of DMP No. 4 
is also evident in the case of negotiated 
procurements. In such procurements 
the bid-matching privilege of surplus 
labor area firms forces firms not located 
in such an area to shave their profit 

in order to avoid the possible 
loss of the contract to a firm entitled 
to the bid-matching privilege. 

Another aspect of DMP No. 4, Mr. 
President, which should also be made 
very clear is its close connection with 
procedures designed to assist small busi- 
ness. Under the surplus labor area set- 
aside procedure that I tried to describe 
a few minutes ago, small business firms 
are entitled to second priority after sur- 
plus labor area firms. If no firm in the 
latter category is able to match the suc- 
cessful bid or bids on the publicly adver- 
tised part of the procurement, small 
firms outside surplus labor areas are 
given next crack at the contract. The 
result is that 76 percent of all set-aside 
contracts thus far awarded under DMP 
No. 4 have gone to small firms. 

As crowning proof of the undesirabil- 
ity of attempting by an appropriations 
rider to restrict the power of the ad- 
ministration to control the tremendous 
impact of defense spending, I should like 
to remind the Senate that the Joint 
Defense Production Committee has held 
full and detailed hearings on the opera- 
tion of DMP No. 4. That committee 
has not yet submitted any findings to 
the Senate. It would be premature and 
unwise to anticipate its findings by the 
adoption of a rider to an appropriations 
bill which has not had the benefit of 
any hearings or any study by the Gov- 
ernment agencies that would be most 
directly affected. 

Mr. President, I was one of those who 
testified before the committee. The 
committee has not rendered a report, 
and yet, on an appropriation bill, with- 
out any hearing of any kind, we go for- 
ward to adopt the rider. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. When the Banking 
and Currency Committee rewrote the 
National Production Act this year, pro- 
vision was made for a Joint Committee 
on Production. We thought so well of it 
that it was adopted. The Senator from 
Arizona (Mr. HAYDEN] is a member of 
the committee, and he knows about it. 
Now the function is turned back to the 
military. 

I deeply appreciate the Senator’s atti- 
tude, and I deeply appreciate the situa- 
tion in Massachusetts. It is a question 
of free enterprise, and it is also a ques- 
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tion of whether we are going to appro- 
priate billions of dollars. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Will the Sen- 
ator permit me to finish my statement? 
If the Senator says the committee made 
a report, I will take his word for it. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I will not say it 
made a report. The Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, under the able leader- 
ship of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART], in rewriting the law in con- 
nection with controls, eliminated that 
section of the law which applies to what 
the Senator has been speaking about. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I was referring 
to the report of the Committee on De- 
fense Production. 


Mr. President, I have a letter dated- 


July 20, 1953, from the Secretary of 
Labor, Mr. Martin P. Durkin, which I 
shall read, as follows: 


Jury 20, 1953. 
The Honorable Leveretr SALTONSTALL, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR SALTONSTALL: I am respond- 
ing to your inquiry regarding the views of 
this Department concerning the objectives 
and experience with defense manpower poli- 
cy No. 4. The success of the mobilization 

in the development of our capacity 
to defend the Nation, requires efficient use 
of all of our resources including manpower 
as well as facilities. In keeping with the 
objectives of full utilization of productive 
capacity and plant facilities, we must take 
every reasonable step to make the most effi- 
cient use of our manpower resources. 

Our manpower policy is primarily concerned 
with bringing defense work to the workers 
in preference to moving them. The move- 
ment of large numbers of workers to al- 
ready tight areas creates serious burdens on 
community facilities such as schools, hospi- 
tals, housing, transportation, and utilities. 
Utilization of available labor supply, on the 
other hand, reduces unemployment, costs of 
unemployment compensation and permits 
use of idle plants and tools. 

Locating work where needed workers are 
available will— 

(a) Contribute greatly to the utilization 
of the Nation’s total manpower potential 
by making full use of each area’s manpower 
resources; 

(b) Conserve manpower by (1) minimiz- 
ing the need for migration, and (2) reducing 
labor turnover and absenteeism caused by 
ee nt housing and community facili- 

es; 

(c) Help assure timely deliv of ired 
goods and services; 9 

(d) Preserve employee skills necessary to 
the fulfillment of Government contracts and 
purchases; and 

(e) Maintain needed productive facilities. 

The principle of taking work to the worker 
is supported by management and labor as 
represented on the National Labor-Manage- 
ment Manpower Policy Committee which ad- 
vises the Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization and the Secretary of Labor. 

Locating work as provided by Defense Man- 
power Policy No. 4 has caused no substantial 
adverse effect on the national economy or on 
any given area; however, the amounts of 
work which have gone into surplus man- 
power areas have assisted these areas in 
utilizing manpower and facilities in the 
interest of national defense. The policy has 
served to emphasize the need to avoid areas 
of critical labor shortage. 

I wish to point out to you that this 
policy has been implemented in such a way 
as to secure goods and services for the Gov- 
ernment from surplus manpower areas at 
prices no higher than for goods purchased 
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from other areas. In fact in some cases 
goods were purchased at lower prices. 
Yours very truly, 
MARTIN P. DURKIN, 
Secretary of Labor: 


Mr. President, there are other letters 
addressed to the chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Committee by Mr. Arthur S. 
Flemming, Director of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, and, I think, from the Secretary of 
Defense, and I would ask the acting 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee to read those letters when he 
makes his remarks. 

Mr. HAYDEN. It is quite evident that 
an excellent argument can be made for 
a proposal that takes work to the worker, 
But when Congress enacts a statute de- 
pendence must be placed on how it oper- 
ates. Instead of taking work to the 
worker, in the instance I am familiar 
with, it takes work away from workers 
who are skilled and moves it to another 
place at greater cost to the Government, 
Does the Senator say that is the fault 
of the law, or the fault of the adminis- 
tration of the law? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Would the Sen- 
ator repeat his question briefly please? 

Mr. HAYDEN. If an instance can be 
pointed out under this very law where 
the cost to the Government was greater 
and work was taken away from skilled 
workers in one area, in order to provide 
work in another area for persons not 
so skilled, would the Senator say that 
was the fault of the law, or the fault of 
the way in which the law was adminis- 
tered? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. If the Senator’s 
facts are correct, I would say the law 
was administered in a poor way. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Let me give the Sen- 
ator the facts. At the request of the 
armed services, in order to disperse the 
parachute industry, a factory was estab- 
lished in Phoenix, Ariz., which employed 
some 250 seamstresses making para- 
chutes. The time came for bidding and 
the Phoenix company made a lower bid 
than any other bidder. What happened? 
A Brooklyn concern, not in a labor scare- 
ity area, agreed to take over the job at 
a higher price, and opened its manufac- 
turing establishment in Massachusetts, 
the Senator’s State. What was the ef- 
fect? The skilled workers, the seam- 
stresses, who knew how to do the work, 
were displaced. They lost their jobs. 
Workers had to be reassembled in Mas- 
sachusetts and had to acquire skills. In 
the end the transfer cost the Govern- 
ment more money. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator 
from Arizona mentioned that before the 
committee the other night, and I would 
reply to him by saying that we have 
made inquiries of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization. The company to which 
the Senator has referred is the Phoenix 
Parachute Co. Am I correct? 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I quote from an 
informal report of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization concerning that incident. 
This is not firsthand information; it is 
information that was submitted to me. 
This firm lost part of a $4 million para- 
chute procurement to a New York firm 


_ intending to move to Lowell, Mass, 


1953 


On the original bids the procurement 
was split four ways, with the Arizona 
firm being the fourth lowest. 

In other words, they were fourth up 
from the bottom. I am informed there 
were other bids above that. 

This was a bona fide case of losing a 
contract in the normal way under DMP 
No. 4, but it remains true that the Lowell 
firm would not have had a chance at the 
contract if it had not submitted a bid 
lower than the Phoenix Co., that is, a 
bid corresponding to the weighted aver- 
age of the four lowest bids, of which the 
Fhoenix Co.'s was the highest. 

In other words, in that case the Gov- 
ernment actually saved money, because 
the firm did the work at a lower price 
than that for which it would have been 
done in Phoenix, Ariz. 

Mr, HAYDEN. The only way the bid 
could have been made lower was for the 
Brooklyn company to have been made 
aware of the bid submitted by the Phoe- 
nix Parachute Co. I think my colleague 
can confirm that. i 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I think that is 
true. That is the only advantage that 
an area of unemployment or distress is 
given by the DMP No. 4 procedure. Un- 
der that procedure, after the bids are in, 
if the company in the distressed area is 
within 120 percent of the lowest bid, it 
can rebid and get a part of the contract 
at the weighted average prices of the 
awards to the companies which got con- 
tracts under the formally advertised 
part of the procurement. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr, President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr, GOLDWATER. I wish to add a 
brief statement to what my colleague, 
the senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Haypen], has mentioned in this connec- 
tion. 

ODM policy No. 4 seems to be a fine ex- 
ample of robbing Peter to pay Paul. It 
is completely contrary to the free enter- 
prise system, under which we should be 
operating. I shall mention one more 
point in connection with the matter. I 
point out the danger that exists under 
this system. 

The firm that took the bid away from 
the Phoenix Parachute Co., up to the 
time the letter was written, which was 
May 16, 1953, had never manufactured 
any parachutes -on -its own premises. 
Evidently what it did—and I say this 
without full knowledge of the facts, but 
it is quite evident that the firm oper- 
ated in this way—was to take advantage 
of ODM policy No. 4, and, being located 
in New York, it made a lower bid, and 
then went into a distress area and es- 
tablished a factory. 

I understand from the president of the 
Phoenix Parachute Co. that up to a 
month ago the Brooklyn concern had 
not established a factory in Lowell, Mass. 
Again, I may be in error, but that was 
the statement of the president of the 
Phoenix Parachute Co., which, by the 
way, is now out of business. 

So in order to satisfy the so-called 
distress labor area of Massachusetts, we 
now have a distress situation in Phoenix, 
Ariz. What we have is the dog chasing 
his tail. We are robbing Peter to pay 
Paul. Where will it end? I do not be- 
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lieve the Senator from Massachusetts 
agrees with the fundamental policy be- 
hind this practice. 

As the distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK] has said 
the entire $38 million can eventually 
work around into so-called distressed 
areas. Sooner or later we can create 
distressed areas in every State of the 
Union, 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I wish to be absolutely fair to my two 
colleagues from Arizona. When we in- 
quired into the Parachute case, the ODM 
said that it was thinking of making a 
careful: investigation of the parachute 
industry under paragraph 8 of ODM 
policy No. 4, which I have here, if Sen- 
ators care to see it—in order to assist 
‘parachute-manufacturing companies in 
meeting clothing-company competition. 
In other words, the question arose in the 
minds of officials of ODM as to whether 
the competition of the clothing industry 
is not harmful to the parachute industry. 

In this instance, from the Govern- 
ment’s point of view, money actually was 
saved. Employment was provided in a 
distressed labor area in which at the 


‘time, I believe, at least 20 percent of 


the labor force was unemployed. 

I do not stand here for a moment and 
say that I believe that if the other area 
was left completely without industry or 
without work for people in the industry, 
this ought to have been done. I do not 
say that. As the junior Senator from 
Arizona has said, that would be robbing 
Peter to pay Paul. However, I do say 
that the principle involved in the Execu- 
tive order has been of some help, al- 
though not a great deal. It is intended 
to try to carry Government business into 
areas where there is skilled labor, rather 
than to move labor out. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. How much money ap- 
propriated in the bill could be used for 
the purposes indicated by the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Speaking quick- 
ly from memory, after reading the hear- 
ings, although I do not say this is accu- 
rate, I would say that to date approxi- 
mately $52 million in contracts have 
been awarded. In the case of textiles, 
approximately $5 million has been 
awarded to mills operating not more 
than 80 hours a week. 

Mr. GEORGE. How much of the ap- 
propriation, which I thought was for 
national defense, could be used? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I believe the 
proper answer to the Senator’s question 
is that any amount that procurement 
decided should be used. The provision 
affects a policy of procurement. 

Mr. GEORGE. Any amount that is 


‘appropriated for procurement could be 
used? 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. It could be used, 
payiea these four qualifications are 
met: 

First, if it is a negotiated contract, it 
can be directed to a distressed labor 
area. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 
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Mr. GEORGE. ‘Will the Senator per- 
mit me to ask him if Iam laboring under 
a misapprehension when I say that I 
thought this was a bill for the national 
defense? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It is. 

Mr. GEORGE. These appropriations 
are taken from the money of the tax- 
payers all over the country. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is cor- 
rect, 

Mr. GEORGE. This is not a bill for 
the relief of any particular section. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It certainly is 
not, Mr. President; and I would say—— 

Mr. GEORGE. I should like to ask 
another question. It is not a labor reg- 
ulation bill, is it? 

Mr, SALTONSTALL. No. What the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. May- 
BANK] is doing is endeavoring to place in 
the bill an amendment which would deny 
effect to an Executive order, based upon 
other laws, which helps to make it pos- 
sible for the Government to fulfill its 
contracts without causing dislocation by 
making it necessary for unemployed peo- 
ple, capable of doing defense work, to 
move away from their homes into already 
crowded areas. 

Mr. GEORGE. I have listened pa- 
tiently to the Senator. His remarks 
seem to me to be in favor of some sort of 
regulation of labor, or of relief. I am 
not laboring under the apprehension 
that this defense program was instituted 
for any such purpose as that. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It certainly was 


not; and I do not for one minute admit 


to my friend from Georgia that what I 
am advocating is relief. 

Mr. GEORGE. I respectfully suggest 
to the Senator that he ought to resurrect 
Harry Hopkins and get him to adminis- 
ter this program, I think he could do 
a magnificent job, and he could relieve 
distressed people in various areas of the 
country where he war.ted to grant relief. 
We would go back to personal govern- 
ment. I thought the present adminis- 
tration said it was against personal 
government, 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. This is not per- 
sonal government. The regulations are 
based upon laws which are very strict. 
The extent to which the Executive order 
has been used is comparatively slight; 
and where it has been used it has been 
in an effort to get Government procure- 
ment at no increased expense at least, 
and at the same time to relieve unem- 
ployment. 

Mr, GEORGE. I understand; but if 
we are to rely on Executive orders, we 
can get one in behalf of steel, cement, 
or anything else. What we are getting 
back to is personal government. Under 
this sort of procedure, we are leaving 
to the discretion of someone who wants 
to change labor laws or someone who 
wants to grant relief in a particular area 
of the country, to do just that. I say 
now, as I said during a Democratic ad- 
ministration, that personal government 
always leads to fayoritism, and favorit- 
ism always leads to corruption and abuse. 
That is precisely what is being under- 
taken in this kind of program. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. Let me answer 
the statement of the Senator from 


Georgia, 

As I tried to say, the regulations are 
based upon laws of the United States, 
enacted by Congress. 

Mr, GEORGE. Mr. President, I lis- 
tened to the Senator very patiently -——— 
Mr. SALTONSTALL. May I finish? 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator said the 
contract should go to a textile mill which 
worked only two shifts. That is because 
someone does not want a three-shift op- 
eration. ‘That is all there is toit. Un- 
der the guise of a defense program we are 
undertaking to rewrite the labor laws 
and undertaking also to grant relief. We 
are doing it through a species of personal 
government, the most obnoxious form of 
government under which Americans 
have ever lived. 

I am not a new convert to this doc- 
trine. I have believed in it all my life. 
I am perfectly willing, if there are dis- 
tressed areas, to accord them relief. I 
am perfectly willing, if there is to be a 
revamping of the labor laws, to consider 
any reasonable proposal which may be 
brought forth. But let us not bring it 
forth in a defense appropriation bill, 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I have not 
brought it forth in a defense appropria- 
tion bill. It has been the law, and has 
been working for the past 2 or 3 years. 
It is based upon an act of 1947. 

Mr, GEORGE. That was a produc- 
tion act, and it related primarily to prob- 
lems which were pertinent, and should 
have been considered in connection with 
that act. Now we are considering a de- 
fense appropriation bill appropriating 
some $40 billion. What we are doing is 
undertaking to write the law with re- 
spect to labor and with respect to relief 
according to someone's concept of it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I reply to the 
Senator from Georgia by saying that a 
great many of our laws are interpreted 
by means of regulations. Otherwise 
they could not be enforced. There is no 
personal law involved here. If a mill is 
already working less than 80 hours, or 
two 40-hour shifts, the purpose of the 
textiles regulation is to give some em- 
ployment in such areas, whether they be 
in Georgia or Massachusetts. This is 
not done on a regional basis. It is based 
upon the situation which exists, wher- 
ever it may occur. 

Mr. GEORGE. If I may be permitted 
to say so, it is based upon a political 
consideration and does not operate on 
a regional basis. It is purely political 
in its concept. 

I deplore an effort of this kind to bring 
into a defense appropriation bill ap- 
propriating forty-billion-odd-dollars be- 
longing to American taxpayers principles 
of this kind. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. As I pointed out 
before, I am speaking merely in my 
individual capacity as a Senator. I am 
sure that Senators will recognize that 
I am not speaking from a party stand- 
point. I wish to make that fact per- 
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fectly clear, so that no one will mis- 
interpret my views. 

I fully agree with the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia. I believe that 
the committee amendment now in the 
bill should be sustained, and I think the 
motion of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts to strike the language from the bill 
should be defeated. 

The reason I entertain that view is 
that I consider such action to be con- 
trary to the doctrines in which at least 
those of us on this side of the aisle 
have always believed. We have always 
believed in the free-enterprise system. 

What it is proposed to do is to say 
to the businessman, “Go out and sharpen 
your pencil and give to the Government 
in good faith the best bid you can on a 
Government contract.” When, under 
the competitive system, he has sharpened 
his pencil, and finally put in a bid at 
a price which he believes will return to 
him a decent and fair profit under our 
competitive economic system, we then 
Say to someone else in another area 
of the country, “Come in and take a peek 
at this bid, and if you can match it we 
will give you the contract.” 

This sort of procedure would bring 
about a completely regimented economy. 
We would be giving power into the hands 
of the Federal Government such as I be- 
lieve no government should have, be it 
Democratic or Republican. This repre- 
sents a vast grant of power which ulti- 
mately could lead to a completely con- 
trolled economy if the power were abused. 
I do not believe the power would be 
abused under this administration, but I 
would oppose such a proposal just as 
vigorously if the party across the aisle 
were to sponsor it. 

The committee amendment went into 
the bill in the Appropriations Commit- 
tee. It is true that it was agreed to by a 
divided vote 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Let me finish. 

I say that this is a very dangerous 
power to give any administration. I be- 
lieve that it actually violates our whole 
theory of contracting. It is said that 
this procedure would not cost the Fed- 
eral Government anything. On the con- 
trary, I believe that if the committee 
amendment were stricken out it would 
cost the Federal Government literally 
tens and hundreds of millions of dollars, 
for the very simple reason that we would 
discourage people from bidding if they 
know that if they put in an honest bid 
the business could be taken away from 
them and placed somewhere else. When 
that is done we discourage the competi- 
tive system and we discourage the fair 
bidding practice under our system of 
private enterprise. I do not believe the 
executive branch of the Government, un- 
der an Executive order, should be per- 
mitted to move the economy of the coun- 
try from one place to another, and back 
again. 

As the distinguished Senator from Ari- 
zona (Mr. GOLDWATER] has pointed out, 
we had a very clear example of it in the 
case he mentioned, which was that of a 
parachute manufacturing company. I 
believe hundreds of such cases could be 
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cited throughout the Nation, where, in 
order to give relief to a so-called dis- 
tress area, a contract is taken from the 
place where it rightfully has gone under 
our bidding system, and given to another. 
It throws many people out of work and 
destroys small business. 

If that makes sense, and if it is in 
keeping with our Republican doctrine of 
free enterprise, I will eat my hat. 

Mr. MAYBANK., Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I merely wish to re- 
peat what General Hollis said. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, who has 
the floor? 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator from 
California has yielded to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PAYNE in the chair). Did the Senator 
from Massachusetts yield the floor? The 
Chair inquires whether the Senator from 
Massachusetts yielded the floor. He had 
the floor, and he yielded to the Senator 
from California. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Chair. I had completed my remarks and 
was ready to yield the floor, unless Sena- 
tors desired to ask questions of me. I 
was prepared to answer questions, when 
the Senator from California asked me to 
yield. I thought he was going to ask a 
question of me. He has made his re- 
marks, instead. I have no further re- 
marks to make. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California was recognized. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I merely wish to say 
that the Senator from California is 
eminently correct. The Army, Navy, 
and the Air Force appropriations bill is 
not a relief bill. The proposal is to give 
contracts to distressed areas and give 
work to people. I want to tell the 
Senator from California, who, with his 
many duties as majority leader, per- 
haps is not familiar with it, what Gen- 
eral Hollis said. I asked the General the 
question, and he said that it costs $557 
for the Army to enter upon negotiations 
for a contract. That is on each con- 
tract. In addition to that, they have 
to keep the books on the contracts after- 
ward, 

Ican understand the situation of some 
of the towns in Massachusetts, where 
there is unemployment. But I am op- 
posed to such a procedure on constitu- 
tional and other grounds. 

Distressed areas will be able to take 
business from other areas. Such situa- 
tions exist in California and in New 
Mexico. A little while ago I saw on the 
floor the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CuHavez]. He knows very well that such 
situations exist in his State, where hun- 
dreds of people are out of work, as at 
Las Vegas, N. Mex., which has only 
one industry. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator from 
South Carolina is correct. Not only 
does it cost the Government money 
when it goes through contract negotia- 
tions, but we must not lose sight of the 
fact that it costs the businessman money 


_to sharpen his pencil and put in his bid, 
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believing that he will get an honest and 
fair shake in getting his bid accepted, 
provided he is the low bidder. 

Mr. MAYBANK. But the low bids are 
not accepted. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. That is correct. 
If the businessman knows that time 
after time, and time after time, when 
he sharpens his pencil and makes a bid, 
the contract is taken away from him, 
we will not be able to get him to make 
a bid. He will be reminded of his ex- 
periences in filling out OPA forms or 
income-tax forms, or numerous other 
redtape documents with which a busi- 
nessman is required to contend and 
which necessitate putting additional em- 
ployees on his payroll. 

If we make him fill out forms and then, 
on top of it all, after he makes bid in 
good faith when he has reason to be- 
lieve that he is the low bidder and he 
will get the business, we snatch the busi- 
ness away from him, we are not going 
to get an honest competitive business in 
our country, but we will finally build up 
in Washington a tremendous power 
which can drag the business life of the 
Nation from one place to another, as 
that power may determine. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I do not believe 
that even the last administration would 
do it. I am sure it would have recog- 
nized its responsibility. However, I say 
to you, Mr. President, as the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Georgia has 
stated, I believe it is too much power 
to place in the hands of the President. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator from 
California stated that hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars might be involved in the 
program. The program has been in ef- 
fect for 2 years and only about $50 mil- 
lion has been involved. In fact, slightly 
less than that has been let under the 
Defense Manpower Policy No. 4, accord- 
ing to the statement of Mr. Flemming. 
Under the program the Government 
places a contract at the lowest bid in 
an area which is cited by the Govern- 
ment to be a distress-labor area. 

How can it cost the Government 
hundreds of millions of dollars? 

In addition, no contract which is sub- 
ject to competitive bidding comes under 
the policy. It refers only to contracts 
that are negotiated in the first place. 
Therefore I do not see how it can cost 
hundreds of millions of dollars. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am sure the 
distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts will be interested in what I believe 
to be a perfect example of the situation 
which is now under discussion. I refer 
to the Security Parachute Co. of San 
Leandro, Calif. It submitted a bid of 
$63.20 per parachute. Yet the company 
that finally got the major portion of the 
business submitted a bid of $67. That 
is a difference of $4 a parachute. Of 
course, the bids were not on 1 or 2 
parachutes. The bids were made on 
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112,000 parachutes. The only reason 
why more than $50 million has not been 
involved so far is because the smart boys 
have not found out about it. The com- 
pany that got the contract was among 
the first of the smart boys to get into it. 
Mr. President, the smart boys sit in New 
York City and decide where the critical 
areas are, and undercut the successful 
low bidder. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Did the Senator say 
undercut? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. They take the 
business away from the low bidder. 

Mr. KENNEDY. But they have to 
meet the bid of the gentleman who would 
secure the business. It does not cost the 
Federal Government any more. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I want to correct a state- 
ment. I want to read what the order 
provides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California was recognized, 
and has the floor. He had yielded to 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr, Gorp- 
WATER], and then he was asked whether 
he would yield to the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from California yield for 5 sec- 
onds? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. TOBEY: Mr. President, when the 
distinguished Senator from Califernia 
spoke a few minutes ago, he said he was 
speaking merely as a United States Sen- 
ator. I take exception to the word 
“merely.” It is a minimizing word. I 
do not like that word. Let me say to 
the leader that when he speaks, he 
speaks with logic, understanding, and 
deep conviction. That is a true Bill 
Knowland speech. He should hold his 
head up and throw out his chest and say, 
“T am speaking as a United States Sen- 
ator.” He should not say that he is 
speaking merely as a Senator. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I do not 
believe I ever stood on the floor so long 
before I was recognized and had an op- 
portunity of saying something. 

In view of the remarks which I have 
in mind to make I desire to associate 
myself, if I may, with the motion which 
my distinguished colleague, the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL] had made, to strike from the 
bill certain words on page 58. The 
words were read so long ago that I be- 
lieve I should repeat them at this time. 
They are: 

Provided further, That none of the funds 
appropriated by this act shall be available 
for expenditure under any contract without 
regard to the provisions of law relating to 
the making, performance, amendment, and 
modification of contracts, for the p' 
of correcting or preventing economic dis- 
locations, 


Mr. President, I draw the attention 
of my colleagues to the fact that strik- 
ing the proviso from the bill is not 
changing the existing law. The proviso 
puts something into the labor laws that 
is not now there. 

As previously stated, the amendment 
has been included as a rider to section 
643 of the Department of Defense appro- 
priation bill, The rider was proposed by 
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the distinguished senior Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Mayank]; and it 
was agreed to in the committee by a di- 
vided vote. For that reason, objection to 
the amendment has now been made. As 
a result, various Senators have risen to 
support the amendment. 

I wish to put myself on record as 
firmly subscribing to the principles and 
objectives which underlie Defense Man- 
power Policy No. 4, as issued by the Of- 
fice of Defense Mobilization. As I have 
previously stated, this bill is not the 
place to change that order. The pur- 
poses of Defense Manpower Policy No. 
4 are wholly consistent with the funda- 


‘mental aims of our mobilization pro- 


gram. This policy provides that gov- 
ernment procurement through negotiat- 
ed contracts and purchases with res- 
ponsible firms shall be directed to areas 
of current or imminent labor surplus 
when the public interest so dictates, It 
seeks to maintain productive. facilities 
and to assure timely delivery of required 
goods and services by locating procure- 
ment where needed manpower and fa- 
cilities are fully available. It is designed 
to preserve employee skills necessary to 
the fulfillment of government contracts 
and purchases, and to provide for an 
orderly conversion from civilian to mili- 
tary production, while minimizing the 
strains and dislocations attributable to 
such conversion. 

I know, Mr. President, you will agree 
with me that we must take all reason- 
able steps necessary for the defense of 
our Nation. Basic to our national se- 
curity is the efficient use of all of our 
resources—our production plants and 
equipment and our manpower. I wish 
to stress, Mr. President, that all of the 
procurement directed to labor surplus 
areas under Defense Manpower Policy 
No. 4 has been at prices no higher than 
for similar goods purchased in other 
areas. This policy merely provides that 
financially responsible and technically 
competent firms, located in labor-sur- 
plus areas, shail be permitted to have an 
opportunity to meet the low bid and 
thus be eligible for contract awards. 
The Comptroller General has ruled that 
this policy in no way violates the lang- 
uage and the intent of the Armed Serv- 
ices Procurement Act, At the same time 
it provides some assistance to local areas 
confronted with serious problems of idle 
manpower, plants and tools, and permits 
them to participate in the mobilization 
program. This policy avoids the man- 
power problems and high costs which 
arise in congested communities where 
production facilities are already over- 
loaded and where shortages of man- 
power exist. 

I speak on this subject from first-hand 
knowledge of the situation which exists 
in my own State of Rhode Island, Ref- 
erence has already been made to it by 
the distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL]. We are 
blessed with a competent and skilled 
work force. The proportion of skilled 
craftsmen and production workers in my 
State as compared to our total work 
force, is about 50 percent higher than 
that for the Nation asa whole. We have 
old and well-established business enter- 
prises with a high degree of executive 
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know-how. We have plant buildings 
and equipment, without the need of re- 
sorting to new construction in order to 
provide many of the goods the Govern- 
ment buys. Nevertheless, unemploy- 
ment in my State is about twice that of 
the national average. In 1952—a year 
of high employment generally, when the 
country was enjoying prosperity—we 
paid out about $16.5 million in unem- 
ployment benefits throughout the year, 
to an average of 15,500 Rhode Island 
workers who were able and willing 
to work, but had no jobs. When we 
consider the costs of procurement to the 
taxpayers, it seems to me that we cannot 
ignore the costs of unemployment. Dur- 
ing the last 15 months about $54 million 
in defense contracts were awarded to 
Rhode Island firms. Less than 10 per- 
cent of this amount was due to Man- 
power Policy No. 4. Even that small 
amount, however, was a help to our 
economy, 

I believe, Mr. President, that Govern- 
ment procurement should be distributed 
with careful consideration of available 
manpower. Whenever economic and se- 
curity considerations permit, it seems to 
me that production facilities, contracts, 
and important subcontracts should be 
located at the sources of labor supply, in 
preference to moving the labor supply. 
It is economically efficient and socially 
desirable to bring the work to where the 
workers are and where the plant facili- 
ties exist rather than to encourage move- 
ments of people, with all they imply in 
the uprooting of families, homes, and 
other social relationships. For these 
reasons, Mr. President, I support De- 
fense Manpower Policy No. 4, and 
strongly urge all my colleagues to recog- 
nize that this policy is not one of sec- 
tional interest, but, rather, one which 
goes to the very heart of the national 
public interest. 

Mr.ROBERTSON. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Rhode Island 
has referred to the fact that the com- 
mittee was not unanimous in regard to 
the amendment of the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK]. Of 
course it was not unanimous. The 
amendment of the Senator from South 
Carolina endeavored to correct an in- 
justice being done to the West and the 
South, for the benefit of New England. 
Naturally the members of the committee 
who come from New England preferred 
to preserve the status quo, and voted 
against the amendment. 

The distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island fell into error when he stated that 
the policy to which he has referred does 
not involve letting contracts at higher 
prices. The situation is that, under the 
policy program, a contract can be taken 
from one man and given to another, pro- 
vided the pirce for which the second man 
will perform the contract is not above 
the general average nor more than 20 
percent higher than the low price. I 
point out that the criterion in that re- 
spect is the average price, not the con- 
tract price. 

For instance, the Air Force wished to 
purchase parachutes, and there was 
available labor at Phoenix, Ariz. So the 
contract was let to a man in Phoenix, 
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who assembled there 250 seamstresses to 
make the parachutes. 

Then a firm in Brooklyn, N. Y., that 
had heard about the parachute contract 
said to the Air Force, in effect, “If you 
will give us that contract at a little high- 
er price than the price you are paying 
to have the work done at Phoenix, our 
manufacturer in Lowell, Mass., will make 
the parachutes.” So that firm got the 
contract. 

Our committee took the position that 
such contracts were not proper instru- 
mentalities for affording relief through- 
out the Nation. 

Mr, CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I wish 
to associate myself with the remarks 
made by the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
GOLDWATER] and also the remarks made 
by the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Ros- 
ERTSON], 

I desire to compliment my friend, the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN], 
for trying to take care of the unemploy- 
ment in New England and in his State 
of Rhode Island. However, there is also 
unemployment in my State. 

As a result of the policy which seems 
to be prevailing at this time, 250 seam- 
stresses in New Mexico were thrown out 
of work, 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield to 
me? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I understood that 
that particular industry is the only one 
in the town of Las Vagas, N. Mex. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Yes, it is the only in- 
dustry there. So 250 seamstresses were 
employed in New England, but 250 seam- 
stresses in New Mexico were thrown out 
of employment. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I wish it distinctly 
understood, since I had a little to do with 
the amendment, that I am not attempt- 
ing to discriminate against New England. 
The people of New England are my 
friends. I simply do not think such a 
policy is constitutionally or legally cor- 
rect, 

Mr. CHAVEZ. And it is not morally 
correct. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I agree with the 
Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Why should 250 
widows in my State be thrown out of 
work, in order to give work to 250 widows 
in New England? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I would most 
respectfully call to the Senator’s atten- 
tion certain facts. Ihave checked up on 
the matter, because the Senator men- 
tioned it to me recently. Does the Sena- 
tor refer to Deming, N. Mex.? 

Mr, CHAVEZ. No; it was Las Vegas. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Then there was 
another case at Deming, to which this 
provision of the law did not at all apply. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct, but 
that involved the building of 20-mili- 
meter shells for the Navy. I am talking 
now about a case in which a contract 
was given to a firm in New Mexico. 
When the people were about to go to 
work, then, all of a sudden, this provi- 
sion was applied, putting them all out 
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of work. The contract was sent to New 
England. 

I want the Senator from Massachu- 
setts to believe me when I say I wish 
there were not a single unemployed per- 
son in New England. But I do not think 
it fair, since we are supposed to repre- 
sent the national interest, that in order 
to give employment elsewhere unem- 
ployment is created within my State, 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CHAVEZ, I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Am I correct that 
the incident to which the Senator re- 
ferred occurred in Las Vegas, N. Mex.? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Do I correctly un- 
derstand that the only industry within 
the town was completely closed up, and 
that no other industrial plant was left? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield to the Senator 
from New Hampshire. 

Mr. TOBEY. If there are 250 widows 
in the State of New Mexico, why do they 
not import 250 widowers to take care of 
the situation? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. We might eventually 
invite the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from New 
Mexico does not think that that would 
carry out the objective to which the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico referred, does he? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I may say I have too 
much respect and love for the Senator 
from New Hampshire even to venture a 
comment. 

Mr. TOBEY. I dislike to see distressed 
womanhood anywhere. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Let me explain what 
happens. I shall endeavor to put cer- 
tain factual information in the RECORD 
which was developed at the hearings. 
We heard a great deal last summer and 
fall about saving money for the Gov- 
ernment, about taking care of the tax- 
payer’s dollar, rather than wasting it. 
The head man of the Defense Mobiliza- 
tion Board is Mr. Flemming, whom we 
know well. He was formerly a member 
of the Civil Service Commission. The 
distinguished Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
CaRLSON I, who is now presiding in the 
Senate, very nobly and laudably heads 
the Senate Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. Representative Riley, 
speaking about this program, asked: 

Taking the price lid off. 


That is what this is— 


it could conceivably cost a great many more 
millions of dollars for the defense effort, 
when it is already a burden to carry, isn't 
that true? 


A fair question, a very fair question. 
Mr. Flemming’s answer, as shown on 
page 918 of the report, reads: 

The truth is that so far as the cost of the 
actual contract is concerned, it could cost 
more. But I would plead with the Members 
of Congress to consider the offices to which 
I have refererd, and also to consider the fact 
that when a certification is made there can 
be inserted, and most probably will be in- 
serted, a maximum price differential. 
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I invite Senators on both sides of the 
aisle, especially those who talk about 
economy, to listen to what Mr. Flem- 
ming says about the price differential: 

It might be 5 percent or 10 percent, or 
whatever seemed to be appropriate. 


Imagine the administrator of a Gov- 
ernment agency, acting by way of regu- 
lation, administering law and even pass- 
ing legislation. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is written into the order, to. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I know it is written 
into the order. That is the way the 
order reads. Those who take it for 
granted that some people want to save 
money for the Government, that they 
mean what they say when they say, “Let 
us not waste the Government’s money,” 
should at least observe what is going on 
in the Government right now. 

Of course I am interested in the city 
of Las Vegas, N. Mex. I am also inter- 
ested in the class of work about which 
we are talking. Of course I am inter- 
ested in every State of the Union. I 
would not want unemployment to exist 
anywhere in the Union. But it seems 
unfair that unemployment should be cre- 
ated in my State by large expenditures 
in another State. It is not right; it is 
not fair; and I do not think it is in keep- 
ing with what I consider to be the laud- 
able ambitions of certain people to try to 
save money for the Government. 

Y. Mr. President, I wish 
to speak very briefly on the amendment 
proposed by the senior Senator from 
Massachusetts. I think the facts speak 
for themselves. In spite of what the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] 
has said, I do not think there could be 
a case under DMP No. 4 in which a bid- 
der in a distressed area would bid 20 per- 
cent above another bid. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Twenty percent 
above the genera: average could easily be 
20 percent above a bid in Arizona or New 
Mexico. 

Mr. KENNEDY. No; I think the Sen- 
ator has been misinformed. I think the 
20 percent merely permits one, if he 
comes within the range of price, to meet 
the bid of the man who has been the 
lowest bidder. If he comes within 20 
percent of the lowest bidder, then he is 
eligible to meet the bid of the lowest 
bidder. It does not mean that he can 
be awarded the contract if someone else 
bids 20 percent less. 

Mr, ROBERTSON. A witness testi- 
fied—and the Senator from New Mexico 
has just read the testimony—that it 
might be 10 percent, 5 percent, or what- 

-ever seemed to be appropriate. 

Mr. KENNEDY. What are the facts, 
however? The situation has never pre- 
vailed that a man who bid 20 percent 
above the bid of another man could get 
a contract merely because he came from 
an area of surplus labor. What the 
present policy does mean is that if he is 
within 20 percent of the lowest bid he 
is then given an opportunity to meet the 
lowest bid. If he does not do so, he does 
not get the contract. 
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This situation affects New England, 
Mr. President, only because a dispropor- 
tionately large percentage of distressed 
areas happens to be located in New Eng- 
land. When the Senate provided assist- 
ance for the drought areas of Texas, it 
did not do so because it wanted to assist 
the southwestern part of the United 
States. It did so because it wanted to 
assist the people who lived in the drought 
area. 

In New England there has been serious 
unemployment in many communities for 
a long time. In the city of Lawrence 
there has been a great deal of unem- 
ployment, as much as that which existed 
at the height of the great depression. 
All that defense manpower policy No. 4 
provides is that a businessman in such 
an area is permitted to meet the bid of 
the lowest bidder in order that employ- 
ment opportunities might be less poorly 
distributed. It does not mean that the 
Federal Government will pay more 
eventually. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield to the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I have a great affec- 
tion for the people of the great State of 
Massachusetts, but that is not the prin- 
cipal area that is being affected. As the 
Senator from New Mexico and the Sena- 
tor from Arizona have said, it affects 
people of other sections. 

There are no better Senators that I 
know of than the two distinguished Sen- 
ators from Massachusetts. But, Mr. 
President, this thing is wrong. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I want to show the Senator where it 
might work disadvantageously to the 
Government. If the Senator were mak- 
ing a bid and knew that he might come 
within 20 percent of being the lowest 
bidder, figuring all the costs in, he might 
lack about 10 percent. 

Mr. KENNEDY. That would be true 
only with respect to bids being received 
from distressed areas. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The Government then would pay more 
than it should. 

Mr. KENNEDY. No; I repeat that 
that would be true only if all of the bid- 
ders were from distressed labor areas. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. It 
gives an unfair advantage over other 
bidders. Why do we find persons em- 
ployed in the textile industry more in 
one section of the country than in an- 
other section? 

Mr. KENNEDY. One reason is lower 
costs. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That section has brought it on itself. I 
worked in a cotton mill for 10 years. Is 
it not true that in operating a cotton 
mill one has to keep modern machinery? 
I heard the Senator’s speech a few weeks 
ago when he made a statement to that 
effect. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator is not 
giving me a chance to answer. In the 
first place, the standard procedure of 
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DMP No. 4 does not apply-to the tex- 
tile industry. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, It 
applies to every industry. 

Mr. KENNEDY. It does not apply to 
the textile industry. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. It 
applies to everything. 

Mr. KENNEDY. It applies instead 
with respect to textile mills working less 
than an 80-hour week. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
There was a notification No. 38 

Mr. KENNEDY. That had to do with 
80 hours. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
am glad the Senator has brought that 
up. A great many cotton mills today are 
working 120 hours, in 3 shifts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct. 

- Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
If the Senator were getting rid of his 
cloth or goods and the Government were 
buying them, would he not throw out 
one shift in order to be able to compete? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I cannot believe that 
a man would close down an entire shift 
in order to get a small percentage of 
Government business—— 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
If he were considering what would be 
best for his industry and he wanted to 
get his goods sold and get them out of 
his warehouse. We are giving people 
employment in one place. What are we 
going to do with the people who are 
thrown out of employment. There will 
be just so many goods made and sold. 

Mr. KENNEDY. But, statistically, as 
the Senator knows, other distress areas 
have not resulted. The textile industry 
is a soft industry nationally. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
We have heard of people who have been 
thrown out of work in Arizona, New Mex- 
ico, and other States. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Not in the textile 
industry. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
But the principle is the same. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I imagine the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina is as much . 
concerned as I am with unemployment 
in the country, no matter where it is lo- 
cated. Wecan meet the problem by per- 
mitting them to work on defense’ con- 
tracts; or we can do it by providing them 
with long-term unemployment or relief 
compensation, which has a more de- 
bilitating effect upon the economy of the 
country. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
think the Senator from Massachusetts 
believes, as I do, in free competitive en- 
terprise throughout the United States. 
But the Senator’s plan would not main- 
tain competitive business. 

Mr. KENNEDY. We are giving a 
preference to those in distressed areas 
seeking a chance to meet the lowest bid- 
der. But we do that only because we 
have had substantial long-term chronic 
unemployment in those areas. It would 
be just as much a calamity if the Gov- 
ernment should do something about 
marginal farms. There would be a na- 
tional emergency if the Government did 
not pay support prices. In the case of a 
long-term unemployment area, it is only 
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fair that, in-the administration of pro- 
curement with tremendously large Gov- 
ernment expenditures, we give the 
businessmen of such areas an oppor- 
tunity to make a low bid. 

Next, Mr. President, the Senator from 
New Mexico raised the point about Mr. 
Flemming’s response in last year’s hear- 
ings, In the hearings this year, Mr. 
Flemming was asked by the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK]: 

Senator MAYBANK. Mr. Flemming, you have 
been around a long time. You Know last 
year when you first put this in we had a 
hurried-up meeting and you agreed it wasn’t 
the right thing to do then? 

Mr. FLEMMING. Agreed that to give a price 
differential was not right. 

Senator MAYBANK. That is what I am talk- 
ing about, 20 percent. 

Mr. FLEMMING. Wait a minute. They 
don't get a price differential of 20 percent. 
The only thing is that if they haven't gone 
more than 20 percent above, then they have 
the opportunity of meeting the low bid. And 
if they don’t meet thé low bid, they don’t get 
the business. 


It seems to me, Mr. President, that this 
makes it clear that it is not a subsidy we 
are discussing. 

Mr. MAYBANK. A man will bid low 
if he thinks his bid will be accepted. 

-< Mr. KENNEDY. But this is no prob- 
lem outside of a depressed labor area. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, with 
all respect to the Senator, I think it is 
wrong to legislate on an appropriation 
bill appropriating $38 billion. If only $1 
were involved, I would be against it, on 
principle. 

Mr. KENNEDY. It does not mean 
that the Government will pay $52 mil- 
lion more. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. Flemming can- 
not change it. He is not there now; 
someone else is acting in his place. 
Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. It seems to me we could 
be in complete agreement with the idea 
of the Senator from Massachusetts to 
try to take care of distressed labor areas. 
But what would be the good of taking 
work away from seamstresses in New 
Mexico and transferring the work to 
Massachusetts? That would only create 
a distress labor area in New Mexico. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I certainly agree that 
it would do no good, but that is not what 
has been happening. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is what has hap- 
pened in New Mexico. 

Mr. KENNEDY, If a preferential con- 
tract has been removed from New Mex- 
ico, thus creating a distress area—and 
this is not a part of the policy we are 
discussing—New Mexico would be in line 
for the same preference. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. But Massachusetts now 
has the industry. It has already been 
decided that parachutes which were be- 
ing made in Las Vegas, N. Mex., and 
Phoenix, Ariz., will be made in Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Las Vegas is not a 
surplus labor area. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. As I understand, it 
was not a Massachusetts bidder who ob- 
tained the contract. 
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Mr. KENNEDY. Is it not a fact that 
the area to which the Senator from New 
Mexico referred is not a surplus labor 
area? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. It has not been decided 
to be one, but the stern reality is there. 
Many people cannot afford to buy gro- 
ceries. I know that to be a fact. 

Mr. KENNEDY. If conditions have 
become so serious, would not the Sena- 
tor like to see legislation on the books 
to permit the people of his State to get 
work? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Yes; but I would not 
wish to see people in Massachusetts 
thrown out of work in order to give work 
to people in New Mexico. By the same 
token, I would dislike to see people in 
New Mexico thrown out of work by giv- 
ing the work to citizens in any other 
State. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] 
to strike out the proviso on page 58, lines 
15 to 20. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Griswold McCarran 
Anderson Hayden McCarthy 
Barrett Hendrickson McClellan 
Beall Henni 
Bennett Hickenlooper Monroney 
Bricker Morse 
Hoey Mundt 
Butier, Md. Holland Neely 
Humphrey 
Ca Hunt Payne 
Carlson Ives Potter 
Case Jackson Purtell 
Chavez Jenner Robertson 
Clements Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Cooper Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Cordon Johnston, S.O. Schoeppel 
Daniel Kennedy Smathers 
Dirksen Kerr Smith, Maine 
Douglas Kn Smith, N. J. 
Kuchel Sparkman 
Dworshak Langer Stennis 
d Lehman Symington 
Ellender Lennon Thye 
Long Tobey 
Magnuson Watkins 
Fulbright Malone Welker 
Goldwater Wiley 
Martin 
Green Maybank Young 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, A quo- 
rum is present. The question is on 
agreeing to the motion of the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr, SALTONSTALL] 
to strike out the proviso beginning on 
page 58, in line 15, and extending 
through line 20. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask for a division. 

Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. DOUGLAS, and 
other Senators asked for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CORDON (after having voted in 
the affirmative). Mr. President, how am 
I recorded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon is recorded as hav- 
ing voted in the affirmative. 

Mr. CORDON. I ask that my vote be 
changed to “nay.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. BRIDGES] is absent because of ill- 
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ness. The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Butter], the Senator from Vermont I Mr. 
FLANDERS], and the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tarr] are necessarily absent. 

If present and voting the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Burter] would vote 
“nay,” and the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. FLANDERS] would vote “yea.” 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE], and 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KE- 
FAUVER] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
KILGORE], and the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Murray] are absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The result was announced—yeas 25, 
nays 62, as follows: 


YEAS—25 
Aiken Green Martin 
Beall Griswold Pastore 
Bush Humphrey Payne 
Capehart Ives Potter 
Case - Jackson Purtell 
Clements Kennedy Saltonstall 
Douglas Le Tobey 
Duff Magnuson 
Ferguson Mansfield 
NAYS—62 

Anderson He 
Barrett Hickenlooper Monroney 
Bennett Morse 
Bricker Hoey Mundt 
Butler, Md. Holland Neely 

Hunt Robertson 
Carlson Jenner Russell 
Chavez Johnson, Colo. Schoeppel 
Cooper Johnson, Tex. Smathers 
Cordon Johnston, S. C. Smith, Maine 
Daniel Kerr Smith, N. J. 
Dirksen Knowland Sparkman 
Dworshak Kuchel Stennis 
Eastland Langer n 
Ellender Lennon Thye 
Frear Long. Watkins 
Fulbright Malone Welker 
ee Maybank Wiley 
Hayden McCarthy Young 
Hendrickson McClellan 

NOT VOTING—9 
Bri George Kilgore 
Butler, Nebr. Gillette Murray 
Flanders Kefauver Taft 
So Mr. SALTONSTALL’S Motion Was re- 

jected. 


Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I 
changed my vote on this motion because 
I now understand that the committee 
amendment was not intended by its pro- 
poser, the Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. MAYBANK], to operate with respect 
to-contracts already made, but to oper- 
ate only with respect to contracts here- 
after made. If that is the purpose of the 
amendment, I will stand by my vote of 
“nay.” 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CORDON. If the committee 
amendment were to operate with respect 
to contracts already executed, in my 
opinion it would dishonor a legal con- 
tract made by the Government, and the 
committee amendment should be 
stricken. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CORDON. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. It was never my 
purpose to suggest that the Government 
of the United States, under any execu- 
tive order or law, should violate a con- 
tract it had made. I believe in the sanc- 
tity of contracts, as does the Senator 
from Oregon. The purpose of the com- 
mittee amendment was to protect the 
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sanctity of present contracts, but not 
to permit any more such contracts. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAYBANK. That was my inten- 
tion. I understand that contracts have 
been made by the Government with some 
loyal oldtime American firms, but I do 
not appreciate some of them that were 
made with people who went to distressed 
‘areas and took contracts away from other 
firms. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I wish 
to assure the Senator from South Caro- 
lina that I changed my vote because I 
wanted to be in a position to move for 
reconsideration, if necessary. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I have stated what 
my intention was. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator from 
Michigan can see no other way to inter- 
pret the vote except that none of the 
money can be used for this purpose. 
That is clear under the amendment, 
namely, that it will prohibit the use of 
the money. Itisa limitation. Of course 
it will go to conference. If the sponsor 
of the amendment will state on the 
floor—and the Senator from Michigan 
expects to be a member of the confer- 
ence—that it was never his intention to 
have it apply to contracts which are 
already let and in operation, it can be 
taken care of. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I would not make 
such a statement, because I do not know 
what the WPA people working down- 
town under Flemming have done, They 
may have made contracts in Arizona for 
2 or 3 years. If it is a reasonable con- 
tract, made for a reasonable time, cer- 
tainly I would state so. It was never 
my intention, as the distinguished for- 
mer judge and chairman of the subcom- 
mittee knows, to violate a Government 
contract. But I do not know what those 
wild people under Flemming have done. 
They are totally wild and totally irre- 
sponsible, as the Senator from Michigan 
knows. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I wanted to know 
what the feeling was of the Senator from 
South Carolina. 

Mr. MAYBANK. My feeling is that a 
Government contract is a Government 
contract. As the Senator from Mich- 
igan and the Senator from Massachu- 
setts know, we have considered certain 
Government contracts in the independ- 
ent offices appropriation bill, which will 
be before us again tomorrow morning, 
in connection with housing; and my 
feeling is that where there is a contract, 
it should be lived up to as a contract. 
However, when some second-class bu- 
reaucrat makes a contract, I am against 
it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have placed in the Recorp a state- 
ment which I have prepared on the 
amendment. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MAYBANK 

The adoption of this amendment will once 
again establish the principle that legisla- 
tion shall be written in the Congress of the 
United States, and not by order and regula- 
tion; it will restate the principle that all 
persons dealing with the Government will 
be treated in a fair, equal, and impartial 
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manner; that sectionalism shall not be a 
future consideration in our procurement 
program; and that small business shall not 
be discriminated against by virtue of being 
located in sparsely settled areas where labor 
surveys are not conducted. 

Effective February 7, 1952, the Office of 
Defense Mobilization issued Defense Man- 
power Policy No. 4, which in the words of 
Mr. Arthur S. Flemming, authorizes a price 
differential of “5 percent, 10 percent, or 
whatever seems to be appropriate.” This 
order amounting to agency legislation was 
written by the Office of Defense Mobilization 
with the stated purpose of alleviating un- 
employment, but as the learned Senator from 
Maine so ably stated in the hearings before 
the Appropriations Committee, “and in the 
end does not have to pay attention to bids 
but can go into the distress areas. It would 
cause a good many more distress areas, I 
would think.” 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
clarify the existing conflict in provisions of 
the Armed Services Procurement Act of 1947 
and Defense Manpower Policy No. 4 issued 
by the Office of Defense Mobilization, and 
this amendment simply restates the intent 
of Congress as set forth in the Armed Serv- 
ices Procurement Act of 1947. 

Under the Armed Services Procurement Act 
of 1947 generally all purchases and contracts 
for supplies and services shall be made by 
advertising. There are 16 exceptions under 
which contracts may be negotiated. Section 
2 (c) (1) of the Armed Services Procurement 
Act has been misinterpreted and utilized to 
carry out Defense Manpower Policy No. 4 
contrary to congressional intent. Section 2 
(c) (1) provides for the negotiation of con- 
tracts “if determined to be necessary in 
the public interest during the period of a 
national emergency declared by the Presi- 
dent or by the Congress.” 

It shall be my purpose at this time to 
analyze the provisions of the Armed Services 
Procurement Act of 1947 and Defense Man- 
power Policy No. 4, in order to set forth the 
conflicting provisions. 

1. Under Defense Manpower Policy No. 4 
a price differential of 5 percent, 10 percent, 
or such amount as may seem appropriate 
may be paid by the Government in areas of 
unemployment. 

The Armed Services Procurement Act of 
1947 makes no provision for a price differ- 
ential in areas of unemployment. The House 
and Senate reports which accompanied the 
Armed Services Procurement Act of 1947 set 
forth that the act was expected to provide 
(a) that the Government as a purchaser will 
receive the best bargain available, and (b) 
suppliers in a position to furnish the Gov- 
ernment’s requirements will have a fair and 
equal opportunity to compete for a share 
in the Government’s business. 

Under Defense Manpower Policy No. 4, the 
Government does not receive the best bargain 
available and suppliers do not have an equal 


‘opportunity to compete, and is in direct con- 


flict with the Armed Services Procurement 
Act. 

2. The negotiation of contracts when nec- 
essary in the public interest under the Armed 
Services Procurement Act means the interest 
of the Government, which is borne out in re- 
ports accompanying the act in language as 
follows: 

“However, your committee recognizes a 
careful administration is necessary for this 
bill to be workable in the best interests of 
the Government. It therefore expects strict 
supervision of its application by the respon- 
sible authorities in the various departments.” 

The Office of Defense Mobilization inter- 
prets public interest to mean savings in un- 
employment compensation, tax losses, idle 
machines, impact on communities, lost sales, 
and relief payments. 

It was never intended that procurement 
legislation was to be used to solve every con- 
ceivable problem, even though the cause be 
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a worthy one. We have just set up a De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to cope with these problems, and I believe 
with our cooperation Mrs. Hobby will pro- 
vide progressive leadership in this field. ` 

3. Under the Armed Services Procurement 
Act of 1947, the report accompanying the act 
sets forth language as follows: 

“Advertising continues to be the rule, ne- 
gotiation the permissible exception. Adver- 
tising will be used by the departments even 
when a negotiated contract is authorized if 
in their best judgment it can be expected 
to give satisfactory results.” 

4. Three essential conditions will prevail 
in the vast number of procurement cases, 
according to the reports accompanying the 
act, as follows: Definite specifications, several 
suitable sources of supply, and genuine price 
competition, 

It was the intention of Congress that if 
these three conditions existed advertising 
would be used, and when one of the condi- 
tions is missing negotiation offers the satis- 
factory method of purchasing. 

The Office of Defense Mobilization, 
through the issuance of Defense Manpower 
Policy No. 4, has permitted contracts to be 
negotiated when all three conditions were 
present contrary to the intent of Congress. 

5. In the Armed Services Procurement Act 
of 1947, and the reports which accompanied 
same, the expressed purpose in making use 
of negotiation was to effect savings for the 
Government, to promote and intensify com- 
petition. Negotiation at the time of the 
passage of the act was understood to proceed 
in the following manner: 

“Procurement by negotiation as practiced 
by the services consists of first securing in- 
formal quotations from as many sources as 
practicable, usually accompanied by break- 
downs of elements of costs. Separate nego- 
tiations then usually begin with the lower 
bidders, in order to reduce the price by 
eliminating unnecessary or unjustified 
charges. When the best possible agreement 
has been reached, an appropriate contract is 
awarded the successful firm. Experience has. 
shown that by careful negotiation and by 
drafting a suitable contract it is frequently 
possible to secure substantial savings for the 
Government. Negotiation, properly em- 
ployed, can promote and intensify compe- 
tition.” 

Contracts have, as a matter of practice, 
been awarded in a manner which is con- 
tray to the procedure outlined, in that 
there has been no effort to effect savings 
for the Government, to negotiate first with 
the lowest bidder, or to intensify competition. 

6. Several specific examples were men- 
tioned in Senate Report 571, accompanying, 
the act, as to the manner in which the pub- 
lic interest would be served in negotiated 
contracts, as follows: After a high bid was 
received for certain refrigeration equipment, 
negotiations were then begun to purchase 
the entire requirements piecemeal, which re- 
sulted in a saving of $151,000, or 46 per- 
cent. In the second case a bid was let 
for penicillin equipment, and when a high 
bid was received negotiation was started 
which resulted in a saving of $44,670, or 43 
percent. In a third case there was only 
one bidder for certain cable desired, and a 
negotiation was carried out with the same 
bidder resulting in a saving of 35 percent. 

In every known reference to negotiation 
in the reports, when negotiation was being 
included in the act, the purpose for which 
negotiation was being recommended and in- 
cluded was the direct savings to be effected 
for the Government. 

The Office of Defense Mobilization has 
never to my knowledge indicated or rec- 
ommended that negotiation be used to effect 
savings for the Government, but instead 
ODM has written language into Defense 
Manpower Policy No. 4 which, according to 
the admission of the Director, authorizes a 
higher price than would be obtainable under 
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competitive bidding of as much as 5 percent, 
10 percent, or whatever seems appropriate. 

In using negotiation for the of 
solving unemployment problems; preventing 
tax losses, and idle machines, preventing lost 
sales and relief payments, the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization has not only misinter- 
preted the Armed Services Procurement Act 
of 1947 and issued an order and notification 
contrary thereto, but has concerned itself 
with the functions of other departments, 
agencies, and committees and exceeded its 
scope of authority. 

7. Certainly no group has given more care- 
ful consideration to the problems of small 
business, or is more qualified to write legis- 
lation on that matter, than this body. And 
in writing the Armed Services Procurement 
Act of 1947, it was the declared policy of 
Congress that a fair proportion of the total 
purchases and contracts for supplies and 
services for the Government shall be placed 
with small-business concerns. 

The Congress made no distinction between 
small businesses in one section of the coun- 
try rather than another, but the action of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization in relation to 
small business has amounted to legislation 
with discrimination. In making labor sur- 
veys of labor-surplus areas, “the smallest 
area that is considered is defined as one 
which is not y a trade or service 
center and which has an estimated area labor 
force of at least 15,000 and estimated non- 
agricultural employment of at least 8,000.” 
This procedure leaves out those small busi- 
nesses in sparsely settled areas, whereas it 
was the intent of Congress to assist them. 


BACKGROUND ON MAYBANK AMENDMENT TO 
DEFENSE DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Procurement policies established under an 
Executive order issued by President Truman 
are placing a premium on absentee owner- 
ship, inefficiency, and factory decay in cer- 
tain geographic areas at the expense of more 
efficient and productive modern plants in 
other sections of the country. 

On January 17, 1951, President Truman 
issued Executive Order No. 10193, Which is 
cited as the authority for procurement agen- 
cies to channel Government orders into 
labor-surplus areas at prices other than those 
determined by advertised bids. The Execu- 
tive order began: 

“By virtue of the authority vested in me 
by the Constitution and statutes, including 
the Defense Production Act of 1950, and as 
President of the United States and as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Armed Forces, it is 
hereby ordered as follows.” 

Following that Executive order, Defense 
Mobilizer Charles Wilson issued Defense 
Manpower Policy No. 4 to become effective on 
February 7, 1952. 

In a letter dated January 14, 1952, from 
Lindsay Warren, Comptroller General of the 
United States, to the Director of the Office 
of Defense Mobilization, it is clearly indicated 
that there is nothing in the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950, as amended, which author- 
izes such a negotiation of Government con- 
tracts contemplated in Defense Manpower 
Policy No. 4. The exact language referred 
to is as follows: 

“As your letter apparently recognizes, 
there is nothing in the Defense Production 
Act of 1950, as amended, which of itself au- 
thorizes generally the negotiation of Gov- 
ernment contracts or a disregard of normal 
procurement procedures.” 

The language of the Defense Production 
Act of 1950 which was claimed to be the 
authority for DMP No. 4 has now been re- 
pealed. 

Mr. Warren's letter continues: 

“In its simplest form, therefore, the ques- 
tion you present is merely whether the 
Armed Services Procurement Act of 1947 au- 
thorizes the procedure involved.” 
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In making further reference to the Armed 
Services Procurement Act, the Comptroller 
General pointed out that section 3 of the 
act requires that award be made to a re- 
sponsible bidder. The Comptroller General 
then made reference to section 2 (c) (1) of 
the Armed Services Procurement Act of 1947, 
which contains the following language: 

“On te other hand, section 2 (c) (1) of 
the Armed Services Procurement Act of 1947 
authorizes the negotiation of contracts, 
without advertising, when determined by 
the agency head to be necessary in the pub- 
lic interest during the period of a national 
emergency declared by the President. Such 
a national emergency was proclaimed by the 
President on December 16, 1950. Despite 
such authority, it would not normally ap- 
pear to be in the public interest for the 
military departments to make awards of con- 
tracts to a firm or group of firms when it is 
known at the time that the services or sup- 
plies are obtainable elsewhere at a lower 
price.” 

Section 8 of the Defense Manpower Policy 
No. 4 did recognize that the operation of 
this order could have an adverse effect on 
¿n entire industry, and a method of proce- 
dure was provided for relief in such in- 
stances. Section 8 reads as follows: 

“When the application of this policy would 
have a major effect on the operation of an 
entire industry, appropriate recommenda- 
tions shall be made to the Director relative 
to that industry in lieu of recommendations 
relative to specific geographical areas. In 
such cases, after notice to and hearing of 
intereste i parties, consideration will be given 
to a separate certification applying to the 
entire industry.” 

Pursuant to this language of section 8 of 
DMP 4, Mr. Arthur S. Flemming, then Chair- 
man of the Surplus Manpower Committee, 
and who is now Director of the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization, convened a panel and 
directed the members to hold a hearing and 
submit “your findings, conclusions, and rec- 
ommendations.” 

The recommendations submitted by Mr. 
Flemming, and approved by Dr. Steelman, 
said, in part (with reference to the textile 
industry) : 

“That no preference be given in the place- 
ment of such contracts to any areas or par- 
ticular cities within areas with respect to 
this industry. 

“That no provision be made for payment 
of any price differential.” 

The panel further concluded that the rec- 
ommendations of the panel are intended to 
further the public interest without undue 
cost to the public or unfair discrimination 
to any part of an industry. 

With respect to costs of this plan and re- 
sulting delays in procurement, the following 
excerpt is taken from Progress Report No. 26, 
hearing before the Joint Committee on De- 
fense Production, May 4, 1953. 

Senator MAYBANK. It does cost consider- 
able money, doesn’t it? 

General Horst I am about to come to 
that. 

As a generality, since the weighted aver- 
age price of formally advertised awards is 
used as the target for negotiated contracts, 
and I might relate that particularly to the 
80-hour rule of which we are speaking, there 
is not, as a rule, any additional cost to the 
Government involved because cases are ex- 
ceptional, where we would be able to obtain 
our entire requirements at the lowest price 
awarded pursuant to formal advertising. 

There are, however, certain administrative 
costs Involved. Cost figures for ASTAPA in- 
dicate that the average cost for awarding 
and for administering to its conclusion, a 
typical contract amounts to $557. 


Brig. Gen. Robert P. Hollis, Chief of 
agency staff, Armed Services Textile and Ap- 
parel Procurement Agency. 
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Senator MAYBANK. How much would a con- 
tract average? 

General HoLLIS. I beg your pardon? 

Senator Maysanx. What would the aver- 
age contract amount to in dollars that costs 
$557 to carry it through? 

General HoLLIs. I do not have figures with 
me. 

Senator MAYBANK. Would you supply them 
for the record at your convenience? 

General HoLLIs, I would, sir. 

(The following was later supplied for the 
record by General Hollis:) 

“The value of all contracts awarded by 
ASTAPA has averaged $189,000.” 

Senator MAYBANK. What about the time 
delay? 

General Hottts. It depends on circum- 
stances, Senator. Our experience has been 
to date, we go out with a formal advertise- 
ment and make a procurement usually for 
the major part of the procurement which is 
required to establish prices. Following that, 
we attempted to negotiate a certain quantity 
under these ground rules and we are some- 
times successful, sometimes not. 

The additional delay involved in that ne- 
gotiated procurement is perhaps in the order 
of 30 to 45 days. Not infrequently we have 
found that the quantities which we have 
thus set aside are not subscribed by indus- 
try and it now becomes necessary for us to 
go into the market again with a second 
formal procurement or third formal pro- 
curement. 

Senator MAYBANK. Whereas if you had this 
to start with, you would have gotten it? 

General HoLLIsS. We would have gotten it 
more rapidly. 

Senator MAYBANK. It costs a lot of money 
to handle this business; doesn’t it? 

General Hottis. Yes, sir. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Massachusetts will state it. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Who has the 
floor? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Massachusetts has the floor. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I merely wish 
to say that I understand, as the Senator 
from Michigan understands, that it is a 
limitation on the use of the funds. 
Otherwise it would be the law. I simply 
state it for the Recor at this time. My 
principal purpose in rising is to ask 
unanimous consent to place in the Rec- 
ORD, at the conclusion of my remarks, a 
letter from the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation, written to the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES] by Mr. Flem- 
ming, which I intended to read into the 
RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 

OFFICE or DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
Washington, July 21, 1953. 
Hon. STYLES BRIDGES, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR BRIDGES: I am informed that 
the Senate Committee on Appropriations has 
amended section 643 of the Department of 


Defense Appropriations Act (H. R. 5969) as 
follows: 

“Provided further, That none of the funds 
appropriated by this act shall be available 
for expenditure under any contract without 
regard to the provisions of law relating to 
the making, performance, amendment, and 
modification of contracts, for the purpose 
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of correcting or preventing economic dislo- 
cations.” 

The Department of Defense, through its 
procurement, construction, and other expen- 
ditures, has a very significant impact on the 
American economy. During and since World 
War II, the Government has issued various 
policies designed to assure that the Federal 
procurement agencies would take cognizance 
of manpower supply factors in the distribu- 
tion of contracts. These policies have sought 
to discourage placing additional contracts 
or facilities in tight labor market areas and 
to encourage making the best use of areas 
where labor skills and manufacturing fa- 
cilities are in surplus supply. Enclosed is a 
statement summarizing various past and 
present policies in this connection. 

One of the policies which would be pro- 
hibited by the committee amendment is 
Defense Manpower Policy No. 4, which was 
issued by my predecessor in this office, the 
Honorable Charles E. Wilson, on February 
7, 1952. This policy makes possible the 
placement of negotiated contracts in areas 
of substantial labor surplus by permitting 
firms located there to match the best price 
obtainable elsewhere. Since March 1952, 
more than $52 million of Defense Depart- 
ment procurement has been awarded to these 
areas as a direct result of the policy. This 
is a very small portion of the Defense De- 
partment’s total procurement over this pe- 
riod of time. It has, however, been of real 
assistance to these communities. This as- 
sistance to areas of substantial labor sur- 
plus costs the Government nothing in prices 
of materials procured. Although this policy 
does entail some additional administrative 
costs, we believe they are justified by the 
accomplishments of the policy in making 
better use of manpower and production re- 
sources and in assisting distressed commu- 
nities. 

Critics of defense manpower policy No. 4 
have pointed out that this policy authorizes 
the payment of price differentials. I feel 
very strongly that the Government should 
procure goods and services at the lowest 
prices obtainable. Throughout the existence 
of defense manpower policy No. 4 price dif- 
ferentials have never been authorized or 
used. Because of my strong opposition to 
their use, and to assure that defense man- 
power policy No. 4 will not be utilized in 
such a manner that the Government will 
have to pay more for the goods it procures 
than would otherwise be the case, I have 
asked for the preparation of an amendment 
to defense manpower policy No. 4 prohibit- 
ing the use of price differentials, and I plan 
to issue this amendment shortly. 

We in the Office of Defense Mobilization 
have continually endeavored to assure that 
the available manpower and production re- 
sources of the Nation are utilized with maxi- 
mum efficiency. I consider it essential that 
the needed administrative flexibility be re- 
tained to enable continuance of policies, 
such as defense manpower policy No. 4, 
designed to achieve this objective. 

We hope, therefore, that the proposed 
amendment to section 643 of H. R. 5969 will 
be deleted. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, 
Director. 
SUMMARY OF EXECUTIVE BRANCH POLICIES RE- 

LATING TO AREA LABOR SUPPLY IN CONNEC- 

TION WITH PROCUREMENT, ALLOCATIONS, AND 

PLANT LOCATION 


WORLD WAR II EXPERIENCE 


The importance of balanced geographic 
distribution of defense production and man- 
power impacts was recognized early in the 
World War II. Throughout World War I. 
the allocation of Government procurement 
contracts and the location of defense-plant 
facilities were interrelated with the labor- 
supply considerations, 
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The Plant Site Board and its successor, 
Facility Clearance Board, took into account, 
among other things, the existence of readily 
available labor supply before selecting the 
specific location of any major project. Other 
factors taken into consideration were the 
need for additional facilities, availability of 
power, transportation, etc. 

Following War Production Board Directive 
No. 2 of March 1942, which established poli- 
cies and procedures governing the placement 
of war contracts by negotiation, specific rec- 
ognition was given to manpower as a factor 
in awarding Government procurement con- 
tracts. Amendments to the directive en- 
joined procurement agencies to avoid con- 
tracting for the production of items or ma- 
terials in communities or areas in which 
labor shortages are known to exist, when- 
ever it is practical to procure the needed 
items or materials elsewhere. Basic fac- 
tors to be considered in contract awards were 
(a) speed of delivery, (b) use of existing 
facility, and (e) manpower. At the same 
time, the War Production Board encouraged 
prime contractors to follow the intent of the 
directive in the letting of subcontracts. 

Pursuant to the amended Directive No. 2, 
the War Manpower Commission certified to 
procurement agencies three groups of labor 
market areas. Group I consisted of labor 
market areas in which labor shortages ex- 
isted and in which further supply contracts 
should not be awarded, when the facilities 
for meeting the requirements of such con- 
tracts were available in other areas. Group 
II areas consisted of labor market areas in 
which labor shortages were anticipated. Sup- 
ply contracts which had a maximum delivery 
date of more than 6 months were not to be 
awarded in these areas when facilities were 
available in other communities for meeting 
the requirements of such contracts. Group 
III areas consisted of areas in which labor 
surpluses existed and no shortages were an- 
ticipated. Special effort was to be made to 
award contracts in these latter areas in order 
to utilize manpower resources more effec- 
tively. 


1949 “INVENTORY RECESSION” EXPERIENCE 


With the rise of sizable unemployment at 
the end of 1948 and early 1949, the Execu- 
tive Office of the President—specifically at 
the instructions of Mr. John R. Steelman— 
provided that Federal programs of direct ac- 
tion or assistance to localities be timed and 
channeled so as to concentrate upon areas 
where unemployment was heavy without 
sacrifice of general national objectives. A 
wide variety of Federal activities were influ- 
enced by this directive—procurement of 
equipment and supplies, construction of 
public buildings, roads, and other facilities, 
the public housing program, business loans, 
locating sites, and scheduling employment 
levels for Government financed installations 
and facilities. 

Several changes were made in procedures 
and policies for Federal procurement. A 
system was installed which gave all firms 
an opportunity to bid on all Government 
contracts. In addition to local efforts to ex- 
pand employment, special assistance was 
given to manufacturers in areas of heavy 
unemployment, by providing information 
and suggesting new products. The Comp- 
troller General ruled that in the event of tie 
low bids on Government contracts, the award 
could be made to a firm located in an area 
of serious unemployment. In some in- 
stances, the Government undertook acceler- 
ated procurement programs in order to pro- 
vide employment in slack seasons. At this 
same time, procurement agencies also recog- 
nized the principles of breaking up large 
orders and accepting bids on portions of 
the whole so that smaller manufacturers 
could bid more readily. 

Other Government actions during this pe- 
riod were: (1) the extension of preferential 
consideration by RFC and other lending 
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agencies to applications for loans which 
originate where unemployment is serious; 
(2) Defense Department consideration of 
labor market conditions in scheduling civil- 
ian employment expansions and cutbacks at 
military establishments (see attachment II); 
and (3) the extension of preferential con- 
sideration by the HHFA, the Public Roads 
Administration, the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, and other public-works agen- 
cies to project proposals from areas of un- 
employment, 
EARLY STAGES OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
1950-51 


Shortly after the Korean invasion, the 
Government acted quickly to avoid delays in 
the delivery of defense materials wuich might 
result from unrestricted placement of de- 
fense contracts in areas of labor shortage, 
while other areas with idle facilities and sur- 
plus manpower were still available. 

Secretary of Defense Marshall, on Decem- 
ber 18, 1950, issued a memorandum to the 
Secretaries of the military departments, en- 
titled “Broadening the Industrial Base of 
Procurement Programs.” (See attachment 
III.) This memorandum directed the mili- 
tary departments to pay particular atten- 
tion to a number of factors which should be 
considered in procurement, including: 1. 
The availability of manpower in distressed 
employment areas or in areas of manpower 
shortages.” 

On the recommendation of the National 
Security Council, the Secretaries of Treasury 
and Labor, and the Director of Defense Mo- 
bilization, the President, on January 17, 1951, 
issued the National Manpower Mobilization 
Policy, Each Department was directed in- 
dividually to implement the policy and be 
responsible for its supervision, Paragraph 
7 (i) reads as follows: 

“Production will be scheduled, materials 
allocated, and procurement distributed with 
careful consideration of available manpower. 
Whenever feasible, from an economic and 
security standpoint, production facilities, 
contracts, and significant subcontracts will 
be located at the sources of labor supply in 
preference to moving the labor supply.” 

This policy of “bringing work to the work- 
er” was implemented by the Department of 
Defense in March 1951. 


DEFENSE MANPOWER POLICY No. 1 


On August 2, 1951, Director of Defense 
Mobilization Wilson issued Defense Man- 
power Policy No. 1, entitled “Implementa- 
tion of National Manpower Mobilization Pol- 
icy With Respect to Procurement and Pro- 
duction Scheduling.” This policy expanded 
on paragraph 7i of the National Manpower 
Mobilization Policy with specific directives 
to the various departments: 

Procurement. Procurement agencies were 
directed to issue instructions to procure- 
ment officers calling attention to the need 
for considering labor supply in placing or- 
ders. An example of such instructions is 
the following paragraph from the Defense 
Department's Directive 250.03-10 of Octo- 
ber 19, 1951: 

“Instructions to procurement officers 
should emphasize the increasing need for 
giving serious consideration to the adequacy 
of the local labor supply in contract place- 
ments and in planning delivery schedules. 
To the extent possible, procurement should 
be avoided in labor market areas where man- 
power is in short supply or in approximate 
balance (areas Classified in group I or group 
II by the U. S. Department of Labor); and 
should be placed in labor market areas hav- 
ing surplus manpower (areas classified in 
group III or IV).“ 

With respect to labor shortages, Defense 
required procurement officers to obtain de- 
tailed manpower information whenever a 
proposed purchase would result in the em- 
ployment of a significant number of addi- 
tional workers in an area of labor shortage. 
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A central monitoring system was established 
to assure compliance. 

DMP 1 also directed procurement agencies 
to encourage and assist prime contractors 
in following its principles in the selection 
of subcontractors. Defense Department Di- 
rective 250.03-10 required procurement offi- 
cers to do this and specified that small- 
business specialists should be utilized in 
this program. In 1951 and 1952, the National 
Production Authority cooperated with the 
Defense Department in a program to spread 
defense contracts and subcontracts to more 
than 3,000 manufacturers who were most 
seriously affected by raw materials allot- 
ments and who probably would have been 
forced to lay off workers. One technique 
used in various cities was the “industry as- 
sistance clinic,” at which procurement offi- 
cers were brought together with potential 
prime contractors, and prime contractors 
with potential subcontractors. 

Expansion of Government facilities: DMP 
1 directed agencies operating Government 
facilities and installations to take area labor 
supply into consideration when making de- 
cisions regarding the location, expansion, or 
contraction of such facilities. Both the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the Depart- 
ment of Defense have frequently consulted 
with the Department of Labor before initiat- 
ing new facility construction or expansion 
to determine in which areas ample labor 
supplies could most likely be found. 

Tax amortization applications; DMP 1 
directed agencies responsible for approving 
applications for accelerated tax amortization 
and business expansion loans to consult with 
the Department of Labor regarding man- 
power considerations in such applications, so 
as to prevent the dislocations resulting from 
expansions in present or potential labor- 
shortage situations. Applications for expan- 
sion in labor surplus areas were given prior- 
ity attention. On February 3, 1952, a Facil- 
ities Review Board was established in the 
Defense Production Administration to re- 
view proposed construction or expansion 
projects sponsored by the Department of 
Defense and the Atomic Energy Commission 
and recommend the substitution of existing 
facilities when available. 

Priorities and allocations: DMP 1 direct- 
ed agencies issuing priorities and allocations 
to consider the employment effects of their 
orders affecting civilian production levels 
and to consider appeals from materials con- 
servation orders when based on the need to 
maintain a work force for defense production 
or on community hardship resulting from 
unemployment. 

The National Production Authority estab- 
lished reserves of materials to assist various 
hardship cases. Special consideration was 
given to increasing original allotments in the 
case of entire industries, such as the con- 
struction industry, which were faced with 
severe unemployment. Supplemental allot- 
ments were granted to firms in areas of sub- 
stantial unemployment where further lay- 
offs would result in community hardship. 
In this respect group IV classification of an 
area by the Department of Labor was con- 
sidered prima facie evidence of community 
hardship. 


DEFENSE DISTRESSED AREAS TASK FORCE 


In December 1951 an interagency defense 
distressed areas task force was formed under 
the chairmanship of the Defense Production 
Administration to assist areas of heavy un- 
employment, particularly automobile-pro- 
duction centers. In January the task force 
visited Detroit and nearby cities for confer- 
ences with industry and labor leaders and 
Government officials. The Governor of 
Michigan created an emergency defense con- 
tracts commission, made up of industry, 
labor, and State government representatives. 
The two groups cooperated to encourage the 
placing of larger numbers of defense con- 
tracts and subcontracts in these distressed 
areas. Following the issuance of defense 
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manpower policy No. 4, the task force worked 
closely with the surplus manpower commit- 
tee. The task force was abolished around 
May 1952. 

DEFENSE MANPOWER POLICY NO. 4 

DMP 4 was issued by Director of Defense 
Mobilization Wilson on February 7, 1952 (see 
attachment IV). It provided for negotiated 
procurement from concerns in surplus labor 
areas (group IV). Although the policy au- 
thorized the use of price differentials to 
effectuate its purposes, the agencies con- 
cerned agreed that such payments were un- 
necessary and undesirable. Accordingly all 
ODM notifications under this policy have 
specifically stated that no price differential 
was considered necessary and implementing 
instructions of the procurement agencies 
have not authorized their use. 

This policy, as implemented, differs from 
previous policies which encouraged negotia- 
tion of contracts in surplus labor areas, by 
setting up specific machinery whereby firms 
in surplus labor areas are allowed to match 
the best price otherwise obtainable on ne- 
gotiated contracts. A variant of this is the 
set-aside method, adapted from small busi- 
ness procedures, whereby portions of pro- 
curements are specifically set-aside for ne- 
gotiation with surplus labor area firms on 
a price-matching basis. 

DMP 4 applies only to the procurement ac- 
tivities of the Department of Defense and the 
General Services Administration. At pres- 
ent there are 26 areas of substantial labor 
surplus eligible for contract preference, con- 
stituting about 3144 percent of the Nation's 
nonagricultural labor force. Twenty-eight 
areas have been dropped from contract pref- 
erence due to improved employment levels. 
Seven Group IV areas were not approved for 
contract preference due to lack of facilities. 

In the period from March 20, 1952 through 
April 30, 1953, preferential contracts 
amounting to $52,425,749 were awarded by 
the Department of Defense. The 26 areas 
remaining under the policy have received 
preferential contracts amounting to $12,- 
842,385. The General Services Administra- 
tion has made preferential awards amount- 
=A a approximately $200,000 during this 


DMP 4 also provides for special assist- 
ance to industries rather than areas. The 
textile, apparel, and shipbuilding indus- 
tries have been exempted from the area 
preference application of the policy and 
special recommendations have been made to 
assist them, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
open to further amendment. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I 
have listened to a great many reports 
by leaders of our Nation with regard to 
the international situation. They have 
appeared before committees of which I 
am a member. They have on other oc- 
casions made public statements. 

Mr. President, I do not recall of one 
responsible official of our country testi- 
fying or expressing the opinion that the 
threat to the security of our country is 
less today than it was 3 years ago, 2 
years ago, 1 year ago, or 6 months ago. 

On the other hand, many officials and 
high military officers have testified to 
the contrary. They have emphasized 
the fact that we are under an acute 
threat, and that our security will be 
jeopardized unless we take the necessary 
steps to defend ourselves. 

Mr. President, I listened to the debate 
throughout the day, and I gathered the 
impression. that some of my colleagues 
believe our defense is a matter of the 
next few months. I wish I could be- 
lieve it. I know there is a limit to the 
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number of planes we can produce within 
the next few months. I wish I could be- 
lieve or be convinced that the security of 
the United States is a matter of so short 
a time. 

I do not believe that our security or 
defense measures concern us only for the 
next few months or during the remainder 
of the fiscal year. The problems we now 
face will be with us for a number of 
years, unfortunately, and there is no way, 
in my opinion, in which we can avoid 
the responsibility of providing adequately 
against the great danger which threat- 
ens. 

Mr. President, planes ordered today or 
designed today will not be in service 
for at least 2 or 3 years. Atomic weap- 
ons will probably take even a longer time 
to construct. The officers and men re- 
quired by our Air Force and by our other 
branches of military service will take 
many months and great patience to 
train. 

I have been impressed by the fact that 
today we have been discussing a reduc- 
tion of a billion dollars in the appropria- 
tions for the defense of our Nation. The 
whole question is whether we will in- 
crease our appropriations by a billion 
dollars or let the appropriation stand as 
proposed by the committee. That is not 
really an accurate statement. We are 
not dealing with a cut of $1 billion. We 
are dealing with a cut of many billions 
of dollars. I wish to point out the De- 
partment of Defense appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1953 were approximately 
$47,185,000,000. The amount recom- 
mended by the Senate Appropriations 
Committee for the appropriations for 
the Department of Defense for the year 
1954 is approximately $34,511,000,000—a 
cut of approximately $12,673,000,000. 

The appropriations for the fiscal year 
1953 for the Department of the Air Force 
amounted to $21,073,000,000. This year 
the Senate Appropriations Committee 
has recommended as the appropriations 
for the Department of the Air Force, 
$11,247,000,000, or a cut of approximately 
$9,825,000,000. 

Furthermore, let me point out that 
while the figures I have cited show a 
comparison between the last fiscal year 
appropriations and the appropriations 
now recommended for the fiscal year 
1954 even the budget estimates for the 
fiscal year 1954 are proposed to be 
greatly slashed. 

In the case of the Air Force, they would 
be slashed by almost $5 billion. 

Mr. President, no one can tell me that 
we shall be able to purchase as many 
airplanes and be able to have as much 
opportunity to train pilots with an ap- 
propriation of $5 billion less than the one 
recommended by the Bureau of the 
Budget, and more than $9 billion less 
than the appropriation made for the 
same purpose last year. Such a reduc- 
tion in the appropriation does not make 
sense tome. The necessary work cannot 
be done under such a reduction in the 
appropriation. I believe that if we agree 
to make such a reduction in the appro- 
priation, we shall be acting in a manner 
which will jeopardize the security of the 
Nation. 

The recommended cut of $9 billion 
from the appropriation made for this 
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purpose for the fiscal year 1953 is re- 
flected very largely in the appropriation 
for the procurement of airplanes and 
materiel, which are directly related to 
our defense. 

Of course, Mr. President, I shall vote 
for this appropriation bill, for I have 
no choice. The Senate cannot possibly 
afford to end this session without pass- 
ing an appropriation bill for the Depart- 
ment of Defense. But I wish to empha- 
size with all the force at my command 
that I shall vote for this greatly emascu- 
lated appropriation bill with great re- 
luctance and with very great fear for 
the future. 

I believe that the appropriations now 
being recommended, and which, except 
for some minor changes, undoubtedly 
will be enacted by the Congress, are 
completely inadequate, and may, and I 
fear probably will, seriously jeopardize 
the national security. 

Mr. President, I do not delude myself 
into believing that the remarks I make 
this evening will change the decision of 
the branch of Congress in which I have 
the honor to serve, but I do not believe 
I would be true to my responsibilities as 
a Member of the Senate and my re- 
sponsibilities as a United States citizen 
if I did not take this opportunity to pro- 
test in a very strong way against the 
proposed cuts, which I think are un- 
justified and unjustifiable, and which I 
believe will place the United States un- 
der great threat and`in great jeopardy 
in the years to come. 

Mr. NEELY. In my opinion, the ob- 
servations just made by the able Sena- 
tor from New York are entitled to un- 
usual weight, because I think it is gen- 
‘erally understood that he is the heaviest 
taxpayer in the Senate. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I am con- 
cerned about the inadequacies of this de- 
fense budget in the field of research and 
deevlopment for our Air Force and the 
statements made incident thereto. 

In commenting on the testimony of 
the Secretary of Defense before the Sen- 
ate subcommittee, the Washington Post 
‘recently editorialized as follows: 

His seeming distain for pure research im- 
plied a curicus anti-intellectualism most un- 
becoming to his position. 


But Dr. Hugh L. Dryden, director of 
the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, has said recently that 97 
percent of the work is development, and 
3 percent is pure research. 

Many of our most vital defense pro- 
jects—including the atomic bomb, the 
jet engine, the swept-back wing design— 
have had their roots in the basic research 
of foreign scientists, including those of 
Russia. This represents a serious gap 
in our security structure. 

I might have disregarded the Secre- 
tary’s position on pure research as a slip 
of the tongue, were it not for other dis- 
turbing evidence. In a meeting with in- 
dustrial leaders not many weeks ago, Mr. 
Wilson repeatedly referred to the Air 
Force research and development program 
as “boondoggling.” 

But there is more at stake than just 
the dollars Mr. Wilson would pare from 
the Air Force budget. If this approach 
to research and development is permitted 
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to continue, we may jeopardize our whole 
national philosophy regarding security 
under arms. 

It is bad enough to reduce the pro- 
duction quantity of our airpower. This 
is a calculated risk, and, under present 
conditions, a most dangerous and unwar- 
ranted one. It can be even more danger- 
ous, however, to cut back the program 
responsible for the quality of our air 
weapons. 

This defense budget reduces Air Force 
strength in quality as well as quantity. 
That is compounding an error beyond the 
point of a calculated risk. 

It may not be practical or necessary to 
match a potential enemy in numbers of 
aircraft and guided missiles if we more 
than match him in the quality of our 
equipment. An active, progressive, and 
well-financed research and development 
program, therefore, can be a most worthy 
and desirable investment. 

Accordingly, it is surprising that this 
so-called businessman’s administration, 
with its avowed interest in economy, 
cannot see the long-range economic 
value in an adequate Air Force research 
and development effort. Such a pro- 
gram should receive full support from 
the Congress. 

In light of this; Iam shocked and dis- 
heartened at the manner in which some 
have chosen to represent the Air Force 
research and development. 

It has been claimed that the Air Force 
has “a lot of hacks attempting to do re- 
search and development, who have no 
business in those departments and ac- 
tivities.” 

Let us have the facts, Mr. President. 
For one thing, let us take a closer look 
at some of the so-called “hacks” who are 
handling the Air Force research and de- 
velopment program. 

The long-range policies for this re- 
search and development were established 
by, and are reviewed periodically by, the 
Scientific Advisory Board of the Air 
Force. This organization comprises 75 
eminent scientists, who serve as advisers 
to the Air Force Chief of Staff. Its 
chairman, who works full time for the 
Air Force, is Dr. Theodore van Karman, 
one of the world’s most renowned aero- 
nautical scientists. Its vice chairman is 
Dr. Mervin Kelly, president of Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, and perhaps the Na- 
tion’s leading industrial scientist. Its 
members include university presidents, 
noted research directors, leading nuclear 
physicists, and one holder of the Nobel 
Prize, the world’s highest award for 
scientific achievement. 

They are the ones who are called hacks 
at the top of the Air Force -esearch and 
development structure. 

Several years ago the Air Force sepa- 
rated its research and development ac- 
tivities at the operating level and formed 
the Air Research and Development Com- 
mand. This is the agency primarily re- 
sponsible for the quality of our air weap- 
ons. Its commander is Maj. Gen. Donald 
L. Putt, a graduate of Carnegie Tech, 
who has been cited by this university for 
his scientific achievements in the Air 
Force, who holds a master’s degree from 
the California Institute of Technology, 
and who is universally respected as a 
military scientist. 
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His deputy is Maj. Gen. James Mecor- 
mack, Jr., a Rhodes scholar, who holds a 
master’s degree from the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

These are the so-called hacks who di- 
rect the Air Force effort in research and 
development. 

The spokesmen in this campaign for 
less airpower like to portray the Air Force 
leader as a flyboy, rich in combat experi- 
ence but lacking in other attributes of 
his trade. It is worth noting, therefore, 
that several leaders of the Air Research 
and Development Command, although 
they wear the two stars of a major gen- 
eral, wear no wings over their left 
pockets. 

General McCormack is one of these 

men. Another nonflying leader of this 
command is Maj. Gen. Raymond C. 
Maude, the top graduate of his class at 
West Point, who holds a master’s degree 
from Yale University. General Maude 
heads the Air Force Research Center at 
Cambridge, Mass., the world’s leading 
geophysics research laboratory. 
Still another nonflying leader is Maj. 
Gen. William L. Richardson, a pioneer in 
guided-missile research who commands 
the Air Force Missile Test Center in Flor- 
ida. All these men hold these responsible 
positions solely by virtue of their scien- 
tific and administrative abilities, rather 
than their proficiencies in the cockpit. 

Civilian leadership in Air Force re- 
search and development is vested in Mr. 
Trevor Gardner, the Special Assistant to 
the Secretary of the Air Force for Re- 
search and Development. Mr. Gardner 
holds a master’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. In addi- 
tion to being an accomplished engineer, 
he is the founder of a successful research 
company. 

Mr. Gardner applies the businessman’s 
approach to this important segment of 
the Air Force effort. 

As Special Assistant to the Air Force 
Chief of Staff for Technical Matters, and 
the Air Force’s troubleshooter on re- 
search and development, we have a gen- 
tleman by the name of Gen. Jimmy Doo- 
little who earned a doctor’s degree at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
long before he bombed Tokyo as one of 
our greatest combat leaders; and who is 
a successful business executive as well. 

These, then, are some of the “hacks” 
responsible for research and develop- 
ment programs of the Air Force. Now 
for those who discredit and abuse the 
recommendations of the so-called hacks. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HILL, I told the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee that I 
would seek to move on with this speech. 
I do not like to be discourteous to my 
friend from New Jersey, but, if I may, I 
should like to proceed. But if the Sen- 
ator wants me to yield for a question, I 
will yield. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I wondered 
where the distinguished Senator got the 
term “hacks.” I have not heard that 
word used heretofore in any of the de- 
bates. 

Mr. HILL. I may say to my friend 
that the term even appeared in the REC- 
orp, in another legislative body. If the 
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Senator will turn to the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, I think he will find it. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. It has not ap- 
peared previously in the current debate, 

Mr. HILL. No, it has not. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. It has not here- 
tofore been heard in the present debate. 

Mr. HILL. But it did appear at an- 
other time, in another body, I may say 
to my distinguished friend. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. HILL. I am delighted to give my 
distinguished friend from New Jersey the 
information. 

In the business of building automobiles 
one never comes face to face with the 
complex and difficult problems an Air 
Force faces in building for the future. 

In any industry, one can allocate a 
relatively small portion of the budget to 
research and development. Buta chro- 
mium-plated approach to aeronautical 
development could be tragic indeed for 
our country. 

Compared to a modern air weapon, the 
automobile is as complicated as an egg- 
beater. 

The new civilians in the Defense De- 
partment may learn the difference, as 
they get deeper into the Air Force 
program. 

But can we wait for that? Can we 
afford to base our research and develop- 
ment effort in the Air Force on limited 
research and development experience 
with automobiles—where the best way to 
make money—and incidentally the best 
way to lose a war—is to be able to sell 
last year’s model as new. 

This business of maintaining qualita- 
tive superiority in the air calls for big 
thinking, vivid imagination, and bold 
action. I recall having often said that, 
so far as nations and peoples are con- 
cerned, the finest passage to be found in 
the Book is the one which reads, “Where 
there is no vision, the people perish.” 

This Air Force research and develop- 
ment program was initiated by a big 
thinker—by Gen. Hap Arnold. In the 
last months of World War II, General 
Arnold, with characteristic vision, called 
for an effort which would keep pace with 
the technological revolution then at 
hand. 

This revolution, as early as 1944, saw 
Germany put the first combat jet into 
the air, the first rocket plane into the 
air, the first guided missile into the air, 

America escaped the potentially dis- 
astrous effects of our qualitative infe- 
riority in airpower—not by virtue of its 
own achievement, but only because a 
dictator named Hitler misjudged the 
true nature of his military strength. 

We cannot expect that other dictators 
will make the same mistake. In fact, we 
know that Russia has profited by the 
mistakes of Germany. 

Russia inherited, or took as war booty, 
a number of German experts who, in 
1945, already were 10 years ahead of 
America in guided-missile research. 

Russia has proceeded uninterrupted in 
her airpower research and development 
program ever since the end of World 
War II. The research and development 
program of our own Air Force on the 
other hand, has been repeatedly cur- 
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tailed by higher authority in the 
Pentagon. 

From 1947 to 1949 the Air Force sacri- 
ficed, entirely because of lack of money, 
fully half of its research and develop- 
ment projects. The record will reveal, 
and a sad record it is, that in this period 
not one new aircraft or guided missile 
project was initiated by the Air Force. 
And those were the years that deter- 
mined the quality of the air weapons 
with which we fight today. 

If in those years the Defense Depart- 
ment had maintained an aggressive ap- 
proach to airpower research and devel- 
opment, we might not have found our- 
selves in Korean combat with obsolete 
piston-engine aircraft. 

We might not have had to spend mil- 
lions in cash programs to modify our 
jet fighters to keep pace with the ap- 
pearance in Korea of the Russian-built 
MIG-15 jet. Instead, we would have had 
vastly superior models of aircraft ready 
for production at the start of the Ko- 
rean war—models which still are some 
2 years away from production. 

Let us not lull ourselves to sleep in the 
knowledge that we have out-fought the 
MIG in Korea. Many factors are in- 
volved in that record. Our experts re- 
gard the MIG with respect. Even today, 
over 3 years after the start of Korea, 
we have only 1 type of plane capable of 
meeting the MIG. 

By far the most important thing is 
that we have yet to meet the full Russian 
Air Force. 

Do we know what Russia has in the 
way of bombers? Do we know what it 
may have in interceptors? Do we know 
what it may have in other types? No: 
we do not know what sinister weapons 
Russia has up her sleeve, but we do know 
what she is capable of doing, and the 
prospects are not happy to contemplate. 
We do not forget the MIG-15. We do 
not forget the testimony of General 
Gruenther and of General Ridgway of 
the Air Force, and the kind, quality, and 
quantity of Russian airpower. 

The Under Secretary of Defense, Mr. 
Kyes, testified before the subcommittee 
of the House—just think of this, Mr. 
President: 

We find 27 different bombsights being de- 
veloped in the Air Force, 


When we look at the record we find 
the Air Force has exactly 5 bombsights 
under development; not 27, but only 5— 
an error of more than 500 percent. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. MORSE. I know the Senator does 
not want to yield, but I do not think a 
statement such as he has just made on 
the floor of the Senate should not be 
subject to cross examination. I am sure 
the Senator knows that I am interested 
only in getting the facts. But if I cor- 
rectly understood what the Senator said, 
he made the assertion that the Under 
Secretary of Defense, Mr. Kyes, testified 
that the Air Force had 27 bombsights 
under development. I understand he 
made that comment in order to leave the 
impression that that was a criticism of 
the Under Secretary of Defense in refer- 
ence to the research and development 
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program. But when we come to look into 
the facts we find that the Air Force does 
not have 27 bombsights under develop- 
ment, but has only 5. Am I correct? 
Mr. HILL. The Senator is correct, 
Instead of having 27, we have only 5. 
Mr. MORSE. Am I correct, then, in 


my conclusion from the premise laid 


down by the Senator from Alabama that 
the Under Secretary of Defense, Mr. 
Kyes, appears before a congressional 
committee and makes the statement that 
the Air Force has under development 27 
bombsights and leaves the critical conno- 
tation of that statement refiecting upon 
the deficiency of the Air Force, when the 
fact is that the Air Force has only 5 
bombsights under development? 

Mr. HILL. That is correct. 

Mr. MORSE. If that be true, Mr. 
Kyes better be called before the appro- 
priation committee of the Senate. Let 
me say that if I were still a member of 
the Armed Services Committee I would 
demand that he be brought before that 
committee and have a vacuum cleaner 
put over him when he is placed on the 
carpet, because, if what the Senator says 
is true, I think it is inexcusable for a man 
to give such misinformation to any con- 
gressional committee of the House or of 
the Senate. 

Mr. HILL. Knowing the Senator from 
Oregon as I do, I will say that I know 
that if he were on that committee he 
would make an investigation. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Did I correctly un- 
derstand the Senator to say that Mr. 
Kyes is the Under Secretary for Air? 

Mr. HILL. He is the Under Secretary 
for Defense. He is next to Secretary 
Wilson. 

Mr. MORSE. That makes it worse. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I should like to ask 
this question: Where was this testimony 
given? 

Mr. HILL. It was given before a sub- 
committee of the House Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Has the Senator 
given us the page of the testimony? 

Mr. HILL, I do not have the page in 
my notes. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I should like to 
have a page reference. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL, I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Considering some 
of the testimony, this is fairly good for 
Mr. Kyes. It is only 500 percent in- 
correct. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I do not want to be 
personal. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The testimony, as 
I remember it—because it was brought 
to my attention—was used in the House 
of Representatives. One of the distin- 
guished Members of the House used it 
in the Recorp in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. I had heard about it before. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Has the Senator 
inquired of Mr, Kyes with reference to 
his testimony? 
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Mr. HILL. No; I have not; but I think 
it might be well to do so. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Who later gave the 
testimony with reference to the five 
bombsights which are under develop- 
ment? 

Mr. HILL. I checked with the Air 
Force to find out how many bombsights 
were really under development, and the 
information was that it was only five. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Will the Senator 
say with whom he checked in the Air 
Force? 

Mr. HILL. The liaison man, I believe, 
is Colonel Cox. 

Mr. FERGUSON. There is a Colonel 
Cox there. 

Mr. HILL. I checked through the 
liaison officer. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I wondered whether 
a search had really been made to ascer- 
tain the actual number of bombsights 
under development. 

Mr. HILL. It is my understanding 
that that is what the record shows. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. An honorable 
Member of the House repeated the tes- 
timony, and it was a matter of interest 
to everyone who had an interest in the 
Air Force, because no one could figure 
out how 27 bombsights could be under 
development at one time. The only 
problem about divulging information to- 
day is that everyone in the Air Force has 
been notified not to give out any infor- 
mation. But this fact came out on the 
floor of the House. Some of us felt that 
it was advisable to check it. I have not 
checked with the same person with whom 
the Senator from Alabama checked, but 
I can report to the Senator from Mich- 
igan that the information I received co- 
incides exactly with the information 
given to the Senator from Alabama, 

Mr. FERGUSON. I have never had 
any of this information. I shall attempt 
to check the record now. I think it would 
have been wise to have checked with Mr. 
Kyes as to where he had obtained the 
information and how he came to have it. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Kyes is Under Secre- 


tary of Defense. Certainly when he 


speaks, one does not check with him as 
to where he obtained his information. 
He is supposed to be talking for the De- 
partment of Defense. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. To me, this illus- 
tration of inaccuracy is typical of infor- 
mation that has been coming from the 
Pentagon Building to Congress, and on 
which we are basing our decision with re- 
spect to the Air Force cut. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, in the defense budget 
submitted to the Congress by the present 
administration for the fiscal year 1954, 
the figure for Air Force research and de- 
velopment was $537 million. This figure 
represented an orderly continuation of 
the research and development program. 

However, hardly had the new Defense 
civilians taken office, than the Air Force 
was directed by the new administration 
to revise its estimate downward to $475 
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million for the fiscal year 1954, a reduc- 
tion of $62 million, and that reduced 
figure was submitted to Congress. The 
House reduced this lower figure to 
$440 million. The Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee reinstated the $35 mil- 
lion cut by the House, and the bill now 
before the Senate calls for $475 million. 

This amount is not enough. .Security 
forbids some details, but the $62 million 
cut eliminates important development 
projects in new takeoff techniques for 
aircraft; new safety procedures apply- 
ing to supersonic flight; new techniques 
for the assault landing of troops; new 
approaches to steering aircraft rockets; 
new electronic aids to the close support 
of ground troops; the exploration of an 
unconventional and highly promising 
engine design; the development of cer- 
tain componenis such as new type radio 
sets, instruments, landing gears, ground 
handling equipment; and the elimina- 
tion of a study into new techniques for 
all-weather navigation. 

I believe we should return to the $537 
million figure for Air Force research and 
development for fiscal year 1954. It 
would be a wise investment. 

But this is far from the whole story 
as to what the Department of Defense 
has done to air power research and de- 
velopment. Months ago the Air Force 
received a directive from the Secretary 
of Defense demanding that no more 
than three-quarters of the approved 
budget estimate for research and de- 
velopment in the fiscal year 1954 be 
obligated during that period. The bal- 
ance of 25 percent was to be spent or 
not spent at his discretion. 

This cuts research and development 
to $365 million, and is seriously delay- 
ing vital programs throughout the 
United States. In effect, this represents 
the impounding of moneys appropriated 
by Congress. d 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. These figures, to- 
gether with the action taken with re- 
spect to them, are of great interest to 
me. 

I believe the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama, stated that the budget of 
the previous administration for research 
and development, one activity that many 
people believe should go on regardless 
of production, in order to maintain our 
air quality as against that of the Soviet 
Communists, was cut to $475 million by 
the present administration. 

As I understood the Senator from Ala- 
bama, that figure was further reduced 
in the House to $440 million, but was re- 
placed by the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, and raised to $475 million, if 
I am correct. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. There has been a 
great deal of talk today, and on previous 
days, especially on the other side of the 
aisle, about the impounding of money 
and the refusal of the President of the 
United States to spend money appropri- 
ated by Congress. I believe Iam correct 
in my statement. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is exactly 
correct. As the Senator knows, Air 
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Force funds have been impounded be- 
fore, and the Executive has refused to 
spend the funds. That action has been 
very severely criticized on the floor today. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Irespectfully point 
out to the Senator from Alabama that 
what the new Secretary of Defense has 
done, with complete inexperience on his 
part as to the research and development 
program, has been exactly what was so 
heavily criticized in the past. A few 
weeks after he went into the Pentagon 
for the first time, he impounded large 
sums of money from the research and 
development program of the Air Force, 
with cuts far below those which the 
House had made, and therefore even 
further below the amount the Senate 
Appropriations Committee has restored. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is exactly cor- 
rect, He has stated the case exactly as 
it is. He has given facts to the Senate. 

I believe we should return to the $537 
million figure for Air Force research and 
development for the fiscal year 1954. It 
would be a wise investment. 

But this is far from the whole story as 
to what the Department of Defense has 
done to airpower research and develop- 
ment. As the Senator has said, the ap- 
propriation has been cut down and im- 
pounded, The Department has assumed 
the right to impound 25 percent, which 
would reduce the figure to $365 million. 

We have had one sad experience in 
this approach to our security. Is it nec- 
essary to have another? Should not 
Congress decide what moneys shall be 
spent for national defense? 

Certainly the Constitution provides 
that Congress shall make the decisions 
in such cases. Above all, let us get the 
facts straight. Congress and the people 
have a right to know the truth. Let us 
not pile calculated risks in quality upon 
calculated risks in numbers. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. í 

Mr. MORSE. With regard to the im- 
pounding practice, which seems to be 
growing at an alarming rate in the exec- 
utive branch of the Government, does 
the Senator agree with me that steps 
should be taken to safeguard Congress 
from the practice of Government by men, 
which is developing, by requiring that 
if an executive officer seeks to impound 
money which has been appropriated for 
a specific purpose because Congress be- 
lieves public policy calls for its expendi- 
ture, that officer should be required to 
come before Congress, or to send an 
agent in his behalf, even if the officer 
is the President of the United States, 
and to get the permission of Congress 
for the impounding? If that is not done, 
then the function of Congress to make 
appropriations can be defeated by the 
arbitrary discretion of the executive 
branch. 

Mr. HILL. Our functions can be en- 
tirely vetoed, or, as the Senator from 
Oregon says, defeated. I think we know 
the Air Force budget cut was made on 
the basis of money and not on the basis 
of national security. I asked Secretary 
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Wilson, when he was before the com- 
mittee, as to who was responsible for 
this cut. He said: 

I think I had the greatest responsibility 
for it, to be honest with that. 


Then he added: 

The two men that had the most to do with 
it are waiting on either side of me. Before 
I left [for Europe], I had a conference with 
the President, and I told him what I thought 
we could do. I did not divide it up between 
how much the cut would be for the Air 
Force or the Army or anything else. 


He continued: 

We had a whole bunch of figures and we 
were working day and night on them, and 
Mr. McNeil here— 


He is the Reserve admiral who is 
Comptroller of the National Defense De- 
partment— 
has been through it so many times that he 
is really not so bad on the figures in getting 
them together. I don’t know how he does it 
like he does. 


Then Mr. Wilson voluntarily, and of his 
own free accord, really let the rabbit out 
of the hat when he said that he was sur- 
prised to find that practically all the $5 
billion cut comes out of the Air Force. 
In other words, as the Boston Herald 
said, Secretary Wilson shot the Air Force 
and asked questions afterward. 

Then he told us this subject was to be 
reviewed by the new Joint Chiefs of Staff 
when they came in in September some 
time. I said to him, “Now, Mr. Secre- 
tary, are we going to have the 120 interim 
wing goal?” 

He said, “I do not know.” 

I pressed him. He said, to use his 
exact language: 


It might be 120 wings, or it might be any 
old thing. 


“It might be any old thing.” Mr. 
President, that was the spirit and 
method in which these Air Force reduc- 
tions were made. That is the testimony 
of Secretary Wilson. 

Beginning in October 1951, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff had unanimously agreed 
that the necessities of the situation and 
the dangers and risks to our country 
required 143 Air Force wings. There 
was no dissension. There were no 
cross-purposes as among the various 
services represented. There sat Gen- 
eral Bradley, the Chief, a great Ameri- 
can soldier. There sat the representa- 
tive of the Army, the representative of 
the Navy, and the representative of the 
Air Force. The Army and Navy repre- 
sentatives, along with General Bradley, 
agreed to the 143 wing necessity, just 
as did the representative of the Air Force. 

Mr, SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? . 

Mr. HILL. I yield to my friend from 
Missouri. 

Mr, SYMINGTON. The Senator has 
been in the Senate for many years, and 
has had long experience. I am quite 
new here, so I would not know; but I was 
wondering if the Senator from Alabama 
felt that the inability of our side of the 
aisle to get the Secretary of Defense 
and the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, a great soldier, Omar Bradley, 
from the good State of Missouri, in the 
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same room was due to apprehension with 
respect to what the results might be? 

Mr. HILL. I think the Senator has 
good grounds for the thought which he 
has just projected. We know that if 
there ever was a selfless, devoted, patri- 
otic, loyal public servant, it is Omar 
Bradley. ‘There is no politics in any de- 
cision by Omar Bradley. His decisions 
are made exactly on the merits, as he 
sees them. That has always been Omar 
Bradley. He has no campaign pledges 
or promises of any kind to fulfill. He 
is looking for nothing in the future. He 
has one purpose, and he has rendered 
one service, and that was to his country 
and to his country alone. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sen- 
ator. Will the Senator yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to my friend from 
Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. If the Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Sec- 
retary of Defense differed in their testi- 
mony before the committees of Con- 
gress, is it not true that it is not only 
the right of Senators, but the duty of 
Congress to find out the truth before we 
pass on what, in effect, is the security 
of the United States? 

Mr. HILL. I thoroughly agree with 
my friend—bearing in mind, too, that 
after this decision was-made in October 
1951, by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, every 
90 days that decision was reviewed. 
Every time, after making a careful re- 
view, they reaffirmed the decision. 
They reviewed it in March 1953. What 
did they say? In March of this year, 
the last time they were given an op- 
portunity to review it, they said that any 
reduction in the 143 Air Force wing pro- 
gram would increase the risk to our 
country beyond the limits of national 
prudence. 

Mr. TOBEY and Mr. McCLELLAN ad- 
dressed the Chair. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Alabama yield; and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. HILL. Iyield to the Senator from 
New Hampshire. 

Mr. TOBEY. I should like to ask just 
one question. How large an unexpended 
balance is on hand in the Air Force now? 
How much is represented by unexpended 
appropriations? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, when I tell 
my friend that I cannot exactly answer 
the question, I mean just that. There 
is no Member of this body whom I es- 
teem more highly than my friend from 
New Hampshire. Let me say to him 
that what I am talking about is an ade- 
quate defense for our country and its 
free institutions. The Senator will 
agree with me, I am sure, because I 
know his faith in the American people. 
He knows that whatever is necessary to 
produce that defense, the American 
people will be willing to provide. 

Mr. TOBEY. I ask the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Symincton] how much of 
an unexpended balance the Air Force 
has now. Is not $40 billion the figure? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Alabama yield 
85 25 so that I may answer the ques- 
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Mr. HILL. I yield, provided I do not 
lose the floor. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I answer my dis- 
tinguished colleague from New Hamp- 
shire by saying that the amount of un- 
expended balance at this time is approx- 
imately $28 billion, all of which was a 
part of an overall, long-term program 
for purchasing airplanes on an efficient 
basis, which has now been pretty well 
messed up. 

Mr. TOBEY. My question is this. If 
there is $28,475,000,000 on hand now, un- 
expended, in God’s name, why do we 
need to make any appropriation at all 
this year? It cannot be spent. What is 
the matter with us? Are we fools? 
Kindly educate me. 

Mr. HILL. I yield to my friend from 
Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
that is the greatest compliment that has 
been paid me since I came to the Senate. 

Mr. TOBEY. I mean that very hum- 
bly. If we have on hand unexpended $28 
billion-plus, in Heaven’s name why does 
the 72 Force ask for a single dollar this 
year 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Let me try to an- 
swer the Senator’s question. 

If the Senator and I were to talk about 
the building of a dam, and the Senator 
were to say to me, “How much money do 
you want to build the dam? How much 
do you need?” I might say, “I need 
$100,000,000.” The Senator might say, 
“Very well. How much do you need a 
year?” I might say, “On the basis of a 
10-year program, $10 million a year.” 

The Senator might say, “All right. I 
will start.” 

The first year we agree, and $10 million 
is spent. In the second year, after 
spending $5 million, the Senator might 
say, “I do not want to go ahead with the 
program.” Asa result I might complain, 
and the Senator might say, “You have 
$75 million that you have not expended 
in the program, so why do you need any 
more money?” 

Mr. TOBEY. That is a good question. 
I ask it. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I have tried to 
answer it. 

Mr. TOBEY. It is beyond me. I 
think the taxpayers want to know the 
answer to the question. They all believe 
in national defense. But if there is $28 
billion on hand, who has the nerve to 
ask for a single dollar more until that is 
used up? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I try very hard 
not to compare services; but the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Fercuson] told me on Sunday that 
there was $23 billion in the Army. I 
think today that figure is considered to 
be less. However, any long-term pro- 
gram implies automatically a great deal 
of unexpended funds. Airplanes should 
be bought like battleships and carriers. 
They should be bought on the basis of a 
long-range program. I respectfully say 
to the Senator that if we did not spend 
the money it would make no difference. 
After all, appropriations mean nothing 
to the Treasury. The only thing that 
means anything to the Treasury is ex- 
penditures. 

Mr. TOBEY. Les. 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. So if we get the 
money and do not spend it, why worry 
about it from the standpoint of the fiscal 
situation? 

Mr. TOBEY. What is the game? Is 
it to give the aircraft-building companies 
contracts years ahead? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. If we have con- 
tracts for 5 years, the situation can be 
better organized and the program can 
be better tooled. There can be a better 
financial program. If we go into a 
5-year program and then have spasmodic 
production year by year, we find that 
that is one of the greatest reasons for 
high costs and inefficiency in the Air 
Force, as the Senator from Virginia [Mr, 
Byrp] pointed out. 

Mr. TOBEY. There is something 
very definitely wrong with the picture. 
Ask any man on Main Street. He will 
say, “They have $28 billion and they are 
asking for more money.” 

Mr. SYMINGTON. There is some- 
thing wrong, but I do not think the 
Senator from New Hampshire was on 
the floor when I said I thought one of 
the things that was wrong was the fact 
that the statement given out by the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
which goes into detail—and the Senator 
can see the statement with the approval 
of the chairman of the Committee on 
Armed Services—shows that in many 
categories, even in combat airplanes, the 
Soviet Union’s air force, regardless of 
money, is still ahead of the Air Force of 
the United States and is now in a posi- 
tion to strike the United States with an 
atomic attack and has enough bombs and 
enough bombers to do so. 

Mr. TOBEY. Why do we not have 
planes like the Soviet Union? What are 
we waiting for? Why spend the money 
and not get enough airplanes? If we 
spend the money and do not get the 
airplanes someone is negligent, We 
should get delivery of the planes. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. During the past 5 
years the Air Force has received a great 
deal of money, appropriated by Con- 
gress. I believe it will interest my good 
friend from New Hampshire to know 
that the Army has received much more 
than the Air Force. 

Mr. TOBEY. I am not interested in 
the Army or in the Navy or in the Air 
Force particularly; I am interested in 
the country as a whole. 

Mr. JACKSON, Mr. McCLELLAN, and 
Mr. MAYBANK addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the 
Senator from Alabama yield; and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. HILL. I promised to yield to the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLEL- 
LAN]. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton wish to ask a question on this point? 

Mr. JACKSON. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator 
from Washington, 

Mr. JACKSON, I may say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Hampshire 
that the problem of the carryover funds 
could all be solved if we paid for the 
planes in advance. Up until 2 years ago 
the matter was handled as a contract 
authorization. We did not appropriate 
the money. We merely authorized the 
agency to enter into contracts to obli- 
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gate the funds. So it was carried in the 
budget as a contract authorization. 

Mr. TOBEY. To be paid for on de- 
livery. 

Mr. JACKSON, It is exactly the same 
now, except that we stop the practice 
of not carrying the dollars in the budget, 
which does not portray the true budg- 
etary picture, because we must pay for 
the contract authorizations with dollars 
at a subsequent date. 

Mr. TOBEY. The $28 billion consti- 
tutes a bookkeeping item. It is a sus- 
pense account; is it not? 

Mr. JACKSON. It represents obliga- 
tions. I served on the House Appropria- 
tions Committee when we changed the 
policy. For years the money we are now 
talking about—the $28 billion, for ex- 
ample—was not carried as it is now in 
the budget, but appeared under another 
item as “contract authorization.” To- 
day it appears as dollars, as it should 
appear. I believe the old system was 
misleading—and in the case of a con- 
tract authorization it should have ap- 
peared as dollars—because it represented 
a direct obligation of the United States 
Government which would have to be 
paid in another fiscal year. 

I believe 90 percent of our difficulty 
stems from doing our business in a 12- 
month period. I can answer the distin- 
guished Senator’s question very simply. 
The conflict is between the fiscal year of 
12 months and the fact that we cannot 
build airplanes in 12 months. Nor can 
we build dams within 12 months; or turn 
out all munitions of war in 12 months. 
That is why there arises a constant 
discussion of the subject. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, what the 
Senator from Washington is saying is ab- 
solutely correct. It takes 3 or 4 years to 
build airplanes. If the Air Force could 
build airplane 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, does 
the Senator want the 3- or 4-year state- 
ment to stand on the Recorp? 

Mr. HILL. Some airplanes take 3 or 
4 years to build from the time they are 
started. The evidence shows that to be 
the fact. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to my friend from 
South Carolina. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The President made 
that statement at the White House when 
we were there the other day. 

Mr. HILL. If the Air Force could 
make a contract for any of its airplanes 
without having the money first, the pic- 
ture would be different. The Air Force 
must have money from Congress, and 
that money must be spent during the 
current fiscal year. It may not be spent 
in the second fiscal year. It may not be 
spent in the third fiscal year. The Air 
Force cannot make contracts until it has 
the money. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL and Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN addressed the Chair. 

Mr. HILL. I promised first to yield to 
my friend from Arkansas. However, I 
will yield to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, and then I will yield to my friend 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Without getting 
into the argument, it is a fact that the 
House has forbidden or refuses to have 
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anything to do with contract authoriza- 
tions, and in the past 3 years we have 
had to appropriate the money. That 
accounts for some of the difficulty. 

Mr. HILL. That is correct. In the 
old days, before the House took the po- 
sition it takes now, if it cost $250 mil- 
lion to build a certain airplane, but 
if only $50 million would be needed dur- 
ing the current fiscal year, Congress 
would appropriate $50 million, and give 
contractual authority for the additional 
$200 million. In that case all the ap- 
propriation bill would show would be an 
appropriation of $50 million. .The House 
having taken the position that it will 
not agree to any more contract authori- 
zations, Congress must appropriate the 
full amount of the contract, although 
that full amount may be spent over a 
period of several fiscal years. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield once more? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. There is a great 
deal of merit to the position taken by 
the House, in that we now know what we 
are doing. 

Mr. HILL, We do know what we are 
doing. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. On the other 
hand, it does build up the lead time. 

Mr. HILL. There is another argu- 
ment in favor of the position of the 
House. By taking the position of the 
House, we have a true picture of what 
we are spending when we sign a contract, 
and the Government must carry out that 
contract, but as the Senator says, the po- 
sition the House has taken has necessi- 
tated building up the lead time, and we 
appropriate money months ahead of the 
time the money is to be expended. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr, President, 
will the Senator yield for one more 
question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. On the air- 
planes on which we cut down the lead 
time, we thereby make it possible to cut 
down the appropriations, without dam- 
aging the program, I will say in answer 
to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr, HILL, If we cut down the lead 
time; and in some instances we do cut 
down the lead time. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL, The Senator from Arkan- 
sas has been patiently waiting for me to 
yield to him. I shall yield first to my 
friend from Arkansas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the Sena- 
tor. At the time the Senator yielded to 
the Senator from New Hampshire 

Mr. HILL. That was a long time ago. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. At the time he 
yielded to the distinguished Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Tosey] he 
was discussing the 143-wing Air Force. 
As I understand that program had been 
reviewed from time to time and, as I 
recall, as late as March of this year. 

Mr. HILL. In March 1953 the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff made another review. 
They had reviewed the program every 
3 months. They made another review 
in March of 1953. As a result of that 
latest review, they declared that any re- 
duction in the program of the 143 air 
wings would increase the risk to our 
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country beyond the dictates of national 


security. 
Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 


the Senator yield for another question? . 


Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I assume we agree 
it is the highest authority upon which 
Congress can rely. If there is any 
higher authority, I do not know about it. 

Mr. HILL. I would say certainly it 
is the highest military authority, and it 
is set up in the National Defense Act 
as the highest military authority. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I would say it is 
not only the highest but the most com- 
petent authority within our knowledge. 

Mr. HILL. That is correct. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. As I understand 
the revised budget, and the testimony 
of the Secretary of Defense and others 
who support it, it is actually designed 
and geared to only a 120-wing Air Force. 

Mr. HILL. There is no question that 
the Senator from Arkansas is absolutely 
correct about that. In referring to the 
interim goal after there had been a re- 
view by the new Chiefs of Staff, the Sec- 
retary did not know whether it would 
be 120 wings or any old thing. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I should like to ask 
another question. I shall be brief. Now 
we are told there is no magic in the 
number 143 as applied to the wings of 
the Air Force. That argument is made 
to us. There may not be any magic to 
the figure 143, but I wish to ask the Sen- 
ator, for the record, whether it is true 
that the fighting power and striking 
power and defensive power that 143 
wings would have given us at the time 
when the 143 figure was arrived at, did 
have some magic because at that time 
143 wings were thought to be necessary 
for our defense? 

Mr. HILL. That is absolutely correct. 

The Senator from Arkansas will recall 
that when he and I were in World War I 
we talked about firepower, and at that 
time the fundamental thesis was that 
the side having the greatest firepower 
would win; that if we could put more 
bullets on the enemy than the enemy 
could put on us, we would win. That was 
considered a very good thesis. 

So it is important for us to realize 
that 143 wings have a great deal more 
firepower and constitute a much more 
powerful destructive force than do 120 
wings. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is the point 
I wish to make. Is there any testimony 
from any source that technological ad- 
vances and improvements have been 
made to such an extent that today 120 
wings have the same fighting power, 
striking power, and defense potentiali- 
ties that 143 wings had when that figure 
was originally agreed upon? 

Mr. HILL. If there is any evidence to 
that effect, I have never seen it. I know 
of no witness who has ever testified that 
at this time 120 wings would have the 
power that 143 wings would have had. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. In other words, 
there is no evidence to show that today 
120 wings would give us the same defense 
that 143 wings were designed to give us? 

Mr. HILL. ‘There is no such evidence 
at all. I know of no evidence to the effect 
that 120 wings at this time would give 
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us the defensive power or the striking 
power that 143 wings would have given 
us. 
Mr. McCLELLAN. Then if we reduce 
the size of the Air Force to 120 wings, 
so far as the record shows, we shall be 
reducing our national defense and our 
security to just that extent; is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. HILL. That is entirely correct. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pur- 
TELL in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Alabama yield to the Senator from 
New York? 

Mr. HILL. T yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. We have heard a great 
deal about budgeting, but I believe the 
time has come to talk turkey. 

Mr. HILL. That is what we have been 
trying to do. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I agree. I am very 
glad to support the Senator from Ala- 
bama, for, as he knows, I think he is cor- 
rect at least 99 percent of the time. 

We have a Secretary of Defense whose 
duty it is to submit to Congress, in con- 
nection with the defense of the Nation, 
and after careful study, scrutiny, re- 
search, and consultation, a budget for the 
Department of Defense. However, I sub- 
mit that the present budget has not been 
drafted by the Secretary of Defense 
after careful scrutiny, study, research, 
and consultation at all. I maintain that 
this budget has been submitted to Con- 
gress under instructions by the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget, who in- 
structed the Secretary of Defense to re- 
duce the budget by $5 billion. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield to me? 

Mr. HILL. Just a minute, please. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Alabama has yielded to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Senate will be in order. The Senator 
from Alabama has the floor. Does he 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. HILL, Mr. President, I yield to 
the distinguished Senator from New 
York for a question. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Is it not a fact that, 
recognizing—as I think we have every 
right to do, because of the testimony of 
such men as General Bradley and others 
of our great military leaders—that we 
are still far behind the Russians in mili- 
tary strength, and that this is the time 
for us to catch up with the Russians, and 
to narrow the gap between our military 
strength and their strength—which still 
is very great, even in a time of such con- 
fusion as exists in the Soviet Republics 
today; yet, instead of trying to narrow 
that gap, we are trying to broaden it 
and widen it, and thus leave ourselves 
less able to defend ourselves 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
rise to a point of order. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. FERGUSON] to state the 
point of order. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
propound a parliamentary inquiry, 
based on a point of order: Did not the 
Senator from Alabama yield for a ques- 
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tion? However, has not the Senator 
from New York been making a speech? 

Mr. HILL. He was asking a very long 
question, I thought. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LEHMAN. I began by asking, 
“Is it not a fact?” 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, in answer 
to the question of the Senator from New 
York, let me say that that is exactly 
what we are doing. Instead of closing 
this gap, not only are we failing to close 
it, but we are giving notice to the Rus- 
sians and to the rest of the world that 
we are going backward instead of for- 
ward, and that instead of narrowing 
the gap, we are widening it. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Alabama yield to 
me for a question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Would not the 
Soviet Union prefer, above all other 
things, to force us into a quantitative 
war on the ground; as opposed to a quali- 
tative war in the air? 

Mr. HILL. The answer is that we 
know from the experience of Napoleon, 
Hitler, and many other military leaders, 
that no military commander, regardless 
of what his genius may have been, has 
ever been able to carry on a successful 
war of invasion of Russia. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Alabama yield to 
me for another question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Is it not true that 
as a result of the new group of inexperi- 
enced civilians who have come into the 
Pentagon, this year we shall be spending 
hundreds of millions of dollars more for 
Army procurement and for ship procure- 
ment, as opposed to the appropriations 
of last year, but over $2 billion less for 
our naval airpower and over $7,500,000,- 
000 less for our Air Force power, as com- 
pared to the appropriations of last year? 

Mr. HILL, I think the Senator from 
Missouri is absolutely correct. The 
143-wing figure was arrived at, after 
careful consideration, in October 1951, 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, based on the 
following four factors: First, Soviet 
possession of the atom bomb; second, 
the known intention of the Commu- 
nists to dominate the world—surely 
there is no question about that; third, 
the known commitments in Western 
Europe; and, fourth, the known and an- 
ticipated capability of the Soviets’ long- 
range air force. 

Certainly every Senator knows and 
certainly General Gruenther, General 
Ridgway, and others of our great mili- 
tary leaders have warned us, that today 
the military capability of the Russians 
is far greater than it was in 1950, when 
the 143-wing program was agreed upon. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield to me? 

Mr. HILL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I wish to ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Alabama may yield to me, in order 
that I may submit an amendment. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield for 
that purpose, without losing the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
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recognized. a year before the attack came in Korea. proceed. 


Mr. MANL BANK. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. Haypen], the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. McCarran], the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Cuavez], the Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr, KILGORE], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN], and the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson], I submit and 
send to the desk an amendment which I 
believe will cure all the evils that so many 
Senators have talked about. I submit 
the amendment at this time, so that it 
can be studied between now and tomor- 
row noon, because I understand we shall 
be considering this bill for several days. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 28, 
in line 5, it is proposed to strike out 
“$3,495,000,000” and insert in lieu there- 
of “$3,895,000,000.” 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield for a 
parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. HILL. I understand the Senator 
merely wants to make sure that his 
amendment is the pending question be- 
fore the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair informs the Senator that it is now 
before the Senate, as the pending ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
Senator will state the inquiry. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I understand the 
Senate is about to recess until 12 o'clock 
tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
the understanding. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The distinguished 
acting majority leader, since I have sub- 
mitted my amendment, understands 
that that will be the pending question 
when we meet, I assume. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is so 
understood by the Chair. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the ques- 
tion before the Senate is, Shall we elim- 
inate funds and reduce our airpower, 
rather than step up that airpower so as 
to close the gap between our airpower 
and that of Russia? Shall we force the 
dismissal of trained officers? Shall we 
prevent the construction of needed 
bases? Shall we eliminate the services 
of needed personnel? Shall we cut down 
on the training of pilots? Instead of 
moving forward, building the strength of 
our Air Force, of our airpower, shall we 
turn backward? 

Mr. President, much has been said to- 
day in the debate with reference to the 
discussion which took place in the Senate 
on August 26, 1949, at which time there 
was a debate over the reduction of the 
Air Force from 58 groups to 48 groups. 
I not only supported as strongly as I 
could the proposal not to make that re- 
duction; I not only opposed as vigorously 
as I could that reduction but I also spoke 
on that occasion; and I wish to close my 
speech by quoting a few words from what 
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I closed my remarks on that occasion 
with these words: 

I feel that there is no more tragic, deplor- 
able chapter in American history than the 
chapter that tells the story of Corregidor and 
Bataan. We sat here in Washington know- 
ing the desperate situation which faced our 
American boys at Corrigedor and Bataan. 
We knew that most of them would have to 
give their lives because we were powerless to 
send them help. There was not anything 
we could do. We knew it would take months 
of time before we could prepare, before we 
could build up our striking force, and before 
we could really go out into the Pacific and 
carry the war to the enemy. 

God forbid that the time will ever come 
again when this Nation, with all its might, 
and all its wealth, and all its power, will have 
to stand helpless and see its sons in the 
danger and in the tragic situation we found 
our boys facing at Corregidor and Bataan, 


Those were my words, a little less than 
a year before Korea. Korea came, and 
we know that we were forced to send 
our boys to Korea, most of them ill- 
trained, most of them unprepared. We 
sent them there, and many of them died, 
just as our boys had died at Corregidor 
and Bataan. Many of them suffered the 
same tortures our boys had suffered at 
Corregidor and Bataan. Many of them 
had to pay, for our failure properly to 
prepare our Armed Forces, the same 
price as the price that was paid by the 
boys at Bataan and Corregidor. 

I close my remarks here tonight with 
that same prayer. I pray God that, with 
all the might and all the wealth and all 
the power and all the strength of the 
United States, we may use that wealth 
and power and strength so that Ameri- 
can boys will never again have to suffer 
and die as our boys were forced to do 
at Corregidor, Bataan, and in Korea. 

Mr. President, if we again find our- 
selves in a similar situation, it may not 
be only American boys in some far-away 
places, such as Corregidor, Bataan, and 
Korea; it may be American men; women, 
and children dying literally by the mil- 
lions in the United States. We may even 
find our great industries are despoiled 
so that we cannot wage war for the pres- 
ervation of our country, for the preserva- 
tion of our freedom, and of our free in- 
stitutions. 

I pray God that we may meet the chal- 
lenge of the hour and give our America 
the strength and the power she must 
have to insure her preservation, to in- 
sure the safety of the lives of our peo- 
ple, and the preservation of America’s 
free institutions. 
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During the delivery of Mr. HILL's 
speech, 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield to me, 
with the understanding that in doing so, 
he will not lose his right to the floor? 
I wish to make an announcement at this 
time. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I yield for 
that purpose, if I may have unanimous 
consent to do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. F-esident, as 
soon as the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama has completed his remarks, the 
acting majority leader proposes to have 
the Senate take a recess until noon to- 
morrow. 

I wish to call the attention of the 
Senate to the fact that I have already 
given to the minority leader the list of 
a number of bills we hope to take up 
when the Senate completes action on the 
pending bill. I believe most of the bills 
on the list are either noncontroversial 
or relatively so; though in this body, as 
I think the Members know, one can 
never tell when a noncontroversial bill 
may become controversial. At any rate, 
I shall state the calendar numbers, but 
the measures will not necessarily be 
taken up in this order. The list is as 
follows: Calendar No. 601, Senate Joint 
Resolution 96; Calendar No. 603, Senate 
Resolution 147; Calendar No. 362, H. R. 
4484; Calendar No. 608, House Joint Res- 
olution 253; Calendar No. 607, House 
Joint Resolution 228; Calendar No. 590, 
S. 711; Calendar No. 578, H. R. 2236; 
Calendar No. 583, H. R. 2828, possibly; 
Calendar No. 520, H. R. 2824. 

In addition to that, there is House bill 
157. I do not know whether it will be 
taken up tomorrow—there is no calendar 
number on it—but at any rate I want 
the Senate to be on notice that it may be 
taken up tomorrow. 

In addition to that, we have at the 
desk the conference report on the inde- 
pendent offices appropriation bill. While 
it is a privileged matter, I hope that it 
will not be called up until we dispose of 
the pending bill. If we become involved 
in a prolonged discussion tomorrow, I 
might then ask the Senate to take up the 
conference report on the independent 
offices bill as a privileged matter. But I 
would prefer, if possible, to complete 
action on the armed services bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wonder whether the acting majority 
leader would assure us again that, at the 
time we take up the conference report 
on the independent offices bill, we might 
have a quorum call preceding its con- 
sideration. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes. The Senator 
may have assurance that before we take 
up the conference report on the inde- 
pendent offices bill there will be a quo- 


rum call. 
I thank the 


Mr. HUMPHREY. 
Senator. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to 
say further that, as a normal procedure, 
there will be a morning hour before we 
take up the unfinished business tomor- 
row, in order that Senators may make 
insertions in the Recorp, and so forth. 
But the unfinished business is the armed 
services appropriation bill, and the 
amendment of the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Maybank] is the pending 
question. t 

Mr. MAYBANK. I appreciate that, 
and, of course, I would have no objec- 
tion to the amendment’s being taken up 
after there has been a morning hour, and 
then when we conclude consideration of 
the pending bill, have taken up the con- 
ference report on the independent offices 
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bill, which was sent over by the House. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes; I think the 
report was agreed to by the House 
yesterday. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator is cor- 

t. 
7 Mr. KNOWLAND. As I have told the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. HUM- 
PHREY] there will be a quorum call prior 
to taking up the conference report on 
the independent offices bill. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I thank the Senator. 


AMENDMENT TO ACT APPROVED 
MARCH 4, 1915, RELATING TO AP- 
PLICATION FOR OIL AND GAS 
LEASE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pur- 
TELL in the chair) laid before the Sen- 
ate a message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives announcing its disagreement 
to the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 1802) to amend the act of 
Congress approved March 4, 1915 (38 
Stat. 1214), as amended, and requesting 
a conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses there- 


on. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. On behalf of the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. BUTLER] I 
move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments, agree to the request of the 
House for a conference, and that the 
Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. BUTLER 
of Nebraska, Mr. DworsHak, Mr. BAR- 
RETT, Mr. MURRAY, and Mr. CLEMENTS, 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


ADDITIONAL BILLS INTRODUCED 


Mr. KEFAUVER, by unanimous con- 
sent, introduced the following bills, 
which were severally read twice by their 
titles, and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

S. 2448. A bill for the relief of Frantisek 
Vyborny; 

S.2449. A bill for the relief of Oren E. 
Cleveland; and 

S. 2450. A bill for the relief of Lt. Hayden 
R. Ford. 


DEFENSE DEPARTMENT APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1954—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. DOUGLAS submitted amendments 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (H. R. 5969) making appropriations 
for the Department of Defense and re- 
lated independent agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1954, and for other 

purposes, which were ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 


THE DROUGHT DISASTER 


Mr. DANIEL. Mr. President, this 
week I have returned from a visit to 
Texas, where I had opportunity to ob- 
serve and study firsthand the effects of 
the present drought disaster. 

The harmful effects of this disaster 
are not limited to Texas or to the South- 
west. The resulting injury to the cattle 
industry has been felt in every section 
of the Nation because of the sacrifice 
sales of cattle in the vast drought- 
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stricken regions. The farmers, ranch- 
ers, and livestock producers of the Na- 
tion have suffered a calamity of which 
the Members of the Senate are fully 
aware. 

Seeing and hearing of this situation 
firsthand leads me to report three ob- 
servations to the Senate: 

First, there has been no exaggeration 
of the extent and harmful effects of the 
drought disaster in Texas and the South- 
west. Words cannot overstate the na- 
ture and extent of a drought which has 
forced sacrifice sales of hundreds of 
thousands of the livestock population. 
In many areas, cattle and other live- 
stock have been completely removed 
from the parched and barren ranges of 
entire counties. 

Secondly, the people of Texas appre- 
ciate the interest of the President, the 
Congress, and the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in the problem with which we are 
confronted. The President’s personal 
visit to Texas to meet with southwestern 
governors and cattlemen brought great 
encouragement. His grant of $8 million 
from disaster funds will help furnish 
feed at cheaper prices. The prompt ac- 
tion of Congress in passing the emer- 
gency-loan bill will assist farmers and 
ranchers in refinancing their loans and 
salvaging their livestock herds and lands. 

I express to the Senate, to the Presi- 
dent, and the administrative agencies 
the deep gratitude of Texans for the ef- 
fective and prompt response to the criti- 
cal needs of the drought area. These 
actions have been effective in halting the 
complete demoralization of the cattle 
market. Much has been accomplished. 

Finally, however, it is only fair to say 
that much more remains to be done, 
throughout the entire drought belt. The 
slow-moving aid which begins after the 
damage is done is not enough to solve 
the problem for the present or the future. 
It provides temporary short-term relief 
without providing a truly permanent 
solution. 

The one great handicap in fighting 
droughts is that we do not know—at the 
time—when they start. We welcome the 
first day of sunshine after a season of 
rain. We do not begin to fight back until 
it is too late. This is not a provident 
course. 

Our great need today is for a long- 
range State-Federal program of drought- 
control, as well as treatment of the live- 
stock industry on a par with other agri- 
cultural pursuits. 

We must begin now a permanent pro- 
gram for cooperation between the States 
and the Federal Government to meet 
present and future needs by permanent 
drought-control programs along the 
lines of our flood-control programs. 

Through the Corps of Engineers, we 
have spent more than $3 billion on flood- 
control projects throughout the Nation. 
It is estimated that the annual flood 
damage—if we had no flood-control 
projects—would be $800 million an- 
nually. The flood-control projects now 
in operation prevent flood losses totaling 
$300 million annually. 

Floods come quickly, and pass quickly. 
For those in the path of the flood, there 
always is high ground nearby. When 
the flood has passed, rebuilding is a 
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process of manual construction—re- 
placing and repairing the steel and lum- 
ber of damaged homes and buildings. 

Droughts come slowly and pass slowly. 
There is no shelter, no safe refuge. The 
loss from a drought can never be fully 
replaced or rebuilt by man. The effects 
reach deeply into the whole economy. 

Today the fiscal resources of the mu- 
nicipalities in the drought regions are 
being heavily burdened by the cost of 
developing new water-supply sources. 
The industrial expansion into the South- 
west is threatened by the prospect of 
future water shortages. The State and 
local governments face the prospect of 
increasing tax delinquencies handicap- 
ping their performance of public serv- 
ices and duties. Federal tax collections 
will suffer, too. 

It is clear, in my view, that the States 
and the Federal Government alike must 
apply their greatest efforts toward ef- 
fective, long-range programs of drought 
control. 

We must develop better programs than 
we now have—on both levels. We must 
be able to move more quickly, more ef- 
fectively to supply assistance. We must 
delineate the lines of authority and re- 
sponsibility with greater care. The 
States must assume a much more active 
role. 

Through these joint efforts, we must 
be niggardly about saving and holding 
the rainfall in wet years; we must be 
hardheaded about keeping our indus- 
trial and agricultural operations based 
on a level which available water supplies 
will support; we must develop better 
drought-resistant grasses and breeds of 
stock; we must improve our farming 
methods; we must effectively hold our 
soil in place; we must calculate drought 
as a factor in all municipal and State 
planning and financial programs. 

Where State and local laws are inade- 
quate or outdated, we must recognize the 
necessity for change—so that the local 
units of government will not be helpless 
to assist their own people in seasons of 
drought. 

Specifically it is my hope and recom- 
mendation that the President will place 
this problem as number one on the 
agenda of the new Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations, established by 
this Congress in Public Law 109. I feel, 
too, that it would be appropriate during 
the interim between sessions this year for 
Congress to establish a joint committee 
to work on this problem alone in search 
for an answer. 

We must not and we need not allow 
drought disasters to be the open door for 
Federal regimentation to enter into con- 
trol of any region. We must control 
droughts by joint effort or else, in the 
not-too-distant future, droughts will 
control us. 


RECESS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. I move that the 
Senate stand in recess until 12 o’clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
9 o’clock and 54 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, July 23, 1953, at 12 o’clock meridian. 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate July 22 (legislative day of July 
6), 1953: 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


Raymond A. Hare, of Iowa, a Foreign Serv- 
ice officer of the class of career minister, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America to 
the Republic of Lebanon. 

Cavendish W. Cannon, of Utah, a Foreign 
Service officer of the class of career minister, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to Greece, and to serve concurrently and 
without additional compensation as chief 
of the American Mission for Aid to Greece. 

The following-named persons, who were 
appointed during the last recess of the Sen- 
ate, to the offices indicated: 

For promotion from Foreign Service officers 
of class 1 to Foreign Service officers of the 
class of career minister: 

Theodore C. Achilles, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Cavendish W. Cannon, of Utah. 

Gerald A. Drew, of California. 

Raymond A. Hare, of Iowa. 

Edward B. Lawson, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Now a Foreign Service officer of class 1 and 
a secretary in the diplomatic service, to be 
also a consul general of the United States 
of America: 

Everett F. Drumright, of Oklahoma. 

For appointment as a Foreign Service offi- 
cer of class 1, a consul, and a secretary in 
the diplomatic service of the United States 
of America: 

Robert P. Terrill, of California. 

Now Foreign Service officers of class 2 
and secretaries in the diplomatic service, to 
be also consuls general of the United States 
of America: 

Erwin P. Keeler, of Indiana. 

C. Montagu Pigott, of California, 

Edward E. Rice, of Wisconsin. 

For appointment as Foreign Service officers 
of class 2, consuls, and secretaries in the 
diplomatic service of the United States of 
America: 

Mallory Browne, of Virginia. 

Alfred Puhan, of New Jersey. 

William R. Tyler, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Francis T. Williamson, of Virginia. 

Now Foreign Service officers of class 3 and 
secretaries in the diplomatic service, to be 
also consuls general of the United States of 
America: 

Edward Anderson, of Florida. 

John B. Holt, of Maine. 

John P. Hoover, of California. 

William Witman, 2d, of Pennsylvania. 

For appointment as Foreign Service officers 
of class 3, consuls, and secretaries in the 
diplomatic service of the United States of 
America: 

Robert N. Anderson, of California. 

John M. Kennedy, of Virginia, 

Coburn B. Kidd, of Oklahoma. 

Vernon L. Phelps, of Illinois. 

Joseph Sweeney, of California. 

Percy de F. Warner, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Findley Weaver, of Oklahoma. 


For appointment as Foreign Service officers 
of class 4, consuls, and secretaries in the 
diplomatic e of the United States of 
America: 

Arthur S. Abbott, of Illinois. 

Edward Anderberg, of New York. 

H. Reid Bird, of Utah. 

Mrs. Elizabeth C. Bouch, of Oregon, 

G. Edward Clark, of New York. 

Francis J. Galbraith, of South Dakota. 

Miss Constance L. Grant, of Massachusetts. 

William F. Gray, of North Carolina. 
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Albert Harkness, Jr., of Rhode Island. 
L. Douglas Heck, of Maryland. 
Valdemar N. L. Johnson, of Florida. 
William B. Kelly, of Ohio. 

Duncan A. D. Mackay, of New Jersey. 
Harold M. Midkiff, of Florida. 

Givon Parsons, of Texas. 

Albert A. Rabida, of Colorado. 
Robert E. Read, of New York. 

Elbert R. Williams, of Pennsylvania. 


Now Foreign Service officers of class 5 and 
secretaries in the diplomatic service, to be 
also consuls of the United States of America: 

Hermann F. Eilts, of Pennsylvania. 

Curtis F. Jones, of Maine. 


For appointment as a Foreign Service offi- 
cer of class 5, a vice consul of career, and a 
secretary in the diplomatic service of the 
United States of America: 

Miss Anna E. Simmons, of Texas. 


For appointment as Foreign Service officers 
of class 6, vice consuls of career, and secre- 
taries in the diplomatic service of the United 
States of America: 

John B. Anderson, of Illinois, 

Malcolm R. Barnebey, of Texas. 

Roger N. Benson, of Wisconsin. 

John A. Billings, of Missouri. 

Lewis W. Bowden, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

William G. Bradford, of Illinois. 

William R. Brown, of Ohio. 

Charles B. Cook 3d, of Fennsylvania. 

Thomas A. DeHart, of California. 

Thomas I, Dickson, Jr., of Texas. 

William B. Edmondson, of Nebraska. 

Alfred J. Erdos, of Arizona. 

Leo Espy, of Oregon. 

Miss Barbara C. Fagan, of New York. 

John E. Feissner, Jr., of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

William Lee Frost, of New York. 

Charles A, Gendreau, of Minnesota. 

Robert K. German, of Texas. 

James E. Goodby, of Massachusetts. 

Richard C. Harmstone, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Roy T. Haverkamp, of Missouri. 

Robert T. Hennemeyer, of Illinois. 

Robert W. Kent, Jr., of California. 

Lucien L. Kinsolving, of New York. 

Burton Kitain, of New Jersey. 

Paul H. Kreisberg, of New York. 

Jerome M. Kuhl, of Texas. 

William W. Lehfeldt, of California. 

John A. Linehan, Jr., of Massachusetts. 

John Lloyd, 3d, of New Jersey. 

John G. MacCracken, of California. 

David P. Mann, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Thomas G. McGowan, of New York. 

Thomas N. Metcalf, Jr., of Massachusetts. 

Harry J. Mullin, Jr., of Kentucky. 

Miss Marian L. Nash, of Louisiana, 

Michael H. Newlin, of North Carolina, 

Donald R. Norland, of Iowa. 

Richard B. Owen, of Michigan. 

Russell R. Pearson, of Minnesota. 

Richard St. F. Post, of Connecticut, 

Jess F. Reed, of Washington. 

James F. Relph, Jr., of California. 

Ralph W. Richardson, of California, 

Theodore Sellin, of Pennsylvania. 

Lawrence L. Starlight, of New York. 

Yancey M. Taylor, of Tennessee. 

Lewis R. Townsend, of New Jersey. 

Robert B. Warner, of Michigan, 

Victor Wolf, Jr., of New York. 

Thomas A. Wolfe, of New York. 

Dan A. Zachary, of Illinois. 


Foreign Service staff officers to be consuls 
of the United States of America: 

George A. Berkley, of Pennsylvania. 

Philo Dibble, of Utah. 

Miss Marjorie F. Ferguson, of New York. 

Arthur W. Hummel, Jr., of Maryland, 

Donald H. Robinson, of New Jersey. 

Schubert E. Smith, of Michigan. 
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Ben A. Thirkield, of Virginia. 

John N. von der Lieth, of New York. 
Victor E. von Lossberg, of New York. 
Walter M. Walsh, of California. 


Foreign Service reserve officers to be con- 
suls of the United States of America: 

J. Howard Garnish, of New York. 

Milton J. Helmick, of New Mexico. 

Donald L. Nicholson, of Florida. 


Foreign Service reserve officer to be a vice 
consul of the United States of America; 


Richard C. Salvatierra, of Arizona. 


Foreign Service reserve officers to be sec- 
retaries in the diplomatic service of the 
United States of America: 

William H. Bray, Jr., of Missouri. 

Winthrop G. Brown, of Virginia. 

William S. B. Lacy, of Virginia. ` 

Howard L. Parsons, of Iowa. 

Howard A. Robinson, of Pennsylvania. 

William M. Rountree, of Maryland. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


H. Struve Hensel, of New York, to be 
9 Counsel of the Department of De- 
ense, 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate July 22 (legislative day of 
July 6), 1953: 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

Joseph Simonson, of Minnesota, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to 
Ethiopia. 

Jesse D. Locker, of Ohio, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to Liberia, 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 
William A. Dickinson, of Virginia, to be col- 
lector of customs for customs collection dis- 
trict No. 14, with headquarters at Norfolk, Va. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAvy 


James Hopkins Smith, Jr., of Colorado, to 
be Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Air, 


IN THE ARMY 


TEMPORARY APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 

Col. Eugene Mead Caffey, 09329, Judge 
Advocate General’s Corps, United States 
Army, for temporary appointment as briga- 
dier general in the Army of the United States, 
APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, AND PROMOTIONS 

IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE UNITED 

STATES 

The nominations of Lt. Col. George Edward 
Levings and 668 other officers for appoint- 
ment, by transfer, or for promotion in the 
Regular Army of the United States, which 
were confirmed today, were received by the 
Senate on July 8, 1953, and appear in full 
in the Senate proceedings of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD for that day under the cap- 
tion “Nominations,” beginning with the 
name of George Edward Levings, which is 
shown on page 8223, and ending with the 
name of Joan Hoyt Perry which occurs on 
page 8226. 

UNITED STATES Am FORCE 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 

UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF SECTIONS 504 AND 

575, OFFICER PERSONNEL ACT OF 1947 

Gen. Lauris Norstad, 25A, to be air deputy 
to the Supreme Allied Commander, Europe, 
with rank of general, and as general in the 
United States Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. William Henry Tunner, 374A, to 
be commander in chief, United States Air 
Forces in Europe, with the rank of lieutenant 
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general, and as Heutenant general in the 
United States Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Donald Leander Putt, 494A, to 
be commander, Air Research and Develop- 
ment Command, with the rank of lieutenant 
general, and as lieutenant general in the 
United States Air Force. 

REGULAR AIR FORCE 

The nominations of Ellis Harold Wilson 
and other officers for promotion in the Reg- 
ular Air Force under the provisions of sec- 
tions 502 and 510 of the Officer Personnel 
Act of 1947, which were confirmed today, 
were received by the Senate on July 1, 1953, 
and appear in full in the Senate proceedings 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for that day, 
under the caption “Nominations,” beginning 
on page 7800, with the name of Ellis Harold 
Wilsoh, and ending on page 7801, with the 
name of James Francis Patterson. 


In THE Navy 
The following-named women officers of 
the Navy for permanent appointment to the 
grade of lieutenant commander in the staff 
corps indicated, subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law: 


SUPPLY CORPS 


Florence M. Smith 
Bettie B. West 


MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 
Margaret A. Stirewalt 


The following appointments in the Navy 
or in the Marine Corps: 

Winfield F. Hock, Jr. (Naval Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps), to be an ensign in the 
Supply Corps in the Navy in lieu of ensign in 
the Navy as previously nominated and con- 
firmed, subject to qualification therefor as 
provided by law. 

John M. Drabelle, Jr. (Naval Reserve Offl- 
cers’ Training Corps), for permanent ap- 
pointment to the grade of second lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps, subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law. 

The following-named (Army Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps) for permanent ap- 
pointment to the grade of second lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps, subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law: 

Raymond D. Stultz, Jr. 

William J. Sullivan 

The following-named civilians to be lieu- 
tenants (junior grade) in the Chaplain 
Corps in the Navy, subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law; 

Walter C. Hitchens 

Harrison R. Thompson 


Clair E. Wilcox, officer, for permanent ap- 
pointment to the grade of second lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps, subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law. 


The following-named officers to be lieu- 
tenants (junior grade) in the line in the 
Navy (special-duty officers), subject to qual- 
ification therefor as provided by law: 

Stanley L. Beck Patrick J. Madden 
Thomas R. Cochran Arthur R. Maier, Jr. 
Harland B. Cope John F, Wahlquist 
William A. Gregory, Jr. 


IN THE MARINE CORPS 
APPOINTMENTS 

Maj. Gen. Oliver P. Smith, United States 
Marine Corps, to have the grade, rank, pay, 
and allowances of lieutenant general while 
serving as commanding general, Fleet Ma- 
rine Force, Atlantic. 

Maj. Gen. John T. Selden, United States 
Marine Corps, for permanent appointment to 
the grade of major general. 

Brig. Gen. Lewis B. Puller, United States 
Marine Corps, for permanent appointment to 
the grade of brigadier general. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, Jury 22, 1953 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Dr. Louis H. Evans, minister, First 
Presbyterian Church, Hollywood, Calif., 
offered the following prayer: 


Father of all nations, if it be true that 
no sparrow falleth to the ground without 
Thy knowledge, could any nation rise 
without Thine aid? 

Bless these who guide us and help to 
shape our tomorrows. May they so serve 
Thy holy purpose that with clear minds, 
fair judgments, and unselfish aim they 
may legislate with confidence knowing 
that the last maps will always be made in 
heaven. 

May we always remember that to talk 
with God no breath is lost, to walk with 
God no strength is lost, to wait on God 
no time is lost. So Lord teach us to 
pray. Listening to Thee we shall speak 
more wisely. 

Teach us ever to pray and secure Thine 
aid lest we become mere helpless think- 
ers trying to put together a universe that 
is too big for us. 

Saluting Thee as our True Sovereign 
may this continue to be a land in which 
all men are royal but no man cares to 
wear a crown since Thou, O God, art our 
King. 

Our fathers’ God, to Thee, 

Author of liberty, To Thee we sing; 

Long may our land be bright 

With Freedom's holy light; 

Protect us by Thy might, 

Great God, our King. 


In the name of Jesus Christ. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House 
of the following title: 

H. R. 4353. An act to increase farmer par- 
ticipation in ownership and control of the 
Federal Farm Credit System; to create a Fed- 
eral Farm Credit Board; to abolish certain of- 
fices; to impose a franchise tax upon certain 
farm credit institutions; and for other pur- 
poses. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. ScHOEPPEL, Mr. THYE, Mr. MUNDT, 
Mr. Hoey, and Mr. HoLLAND to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: z 

H. R. 5728. An act to authorize the disposal 
of the Goyernment-owned rubber-producing 
facilities, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
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with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. CAPEHART, Mr. BRICKER, Mr. IvEs, Mr. 
BENNETT, Mr. MAYBANK, Mr. ROBERTSON, 
and Mr. Dovctas to be the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had ordered that the Senator 
from Alabama, Mr. SPARKMAN, be ap- 
pointed a conferee on the bill H. R. 5141, 
an act to create the Small Business Ad- 
ministration and to preserve small busi- 
ness institutions and free, competitive 
enterprise, in place of the Senator from 
Arkansas, Mr. FULBRIGHT, excused. 


EXTENDING AND AMENDING THE 
RENEGOTIATION ACT OF 1951 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent for the im- 
mediate consideration of the bill (H. R. 
6287) to extend and amend the Renego- 
tiation Act of 1951. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. REED]? 

Mr.COOPER. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, this bill was favor- 
ably reported by the Ways and Means 
Committee by unanimous vote. Those of 
us on this side are strongly supporting 
the bill and we agree with the course the 
gentleman is taking at this time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (a) 
of section 102 of the Renegotiation Act of 
1951 is hereby amended by striking out 
“December 31, 1953” and inserting in leu 
thereof December 31, 1954.” 

Sec. 2. (a) Paragraph (6) of section 106 
(a) (6) of such act is hereby amended by 
inserting immediately following the second 
period therein the following: “In designat- 
ing those classes and types of contracts 
which shall be exempt and in exempting 
any individual contract under this para- 
graph, the Board shall consider as not hay- 
ing a direct or immediate connection with 
national defense any contract for the fur- 
nishing of materials or services to be used 
by the United States, a Department or 
agency thereof, in the manufacture and sale 
of synthetic rubbers to a private person or 
to private persons which are to be used for 
nondefense purposes. If the use by such 
private person or persons shall be partly for 
defense and partly for nondefense purposes, 
the Board shall consider as not having a 
direct or immediate connection with na- 
tional defense that portion of the contract 
which is determined not to have been used 
for national defense purposes, The method 
used in making such determination shall 
be subject to approval by the Board.” 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall be effective as if it were a part 
of such Renegotiation Act of 1951 on the 
date of its enactment. 

Sec. 3. (a) Paragraph (1) of section 106 
(c) of such act is hereby amended by strik- 
ing out “from subcontracts” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “from contracts or subcon- 
tracts." 

(b) Paragraph (2) of such section 106 
(c) is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“(2) Definition: For the purpose of this 
subsection, the term ‘durable productive 
equipment’ means machinery, tools, or other 
equipment which does not become a part 
of an end product, or of an article incorpo- 
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rated therein, and which has an average 
useful life of more than 5 years.” 

(c) The amendments made by subsections 
(a) and (b) shall apply only with respect 
to fiscal years (as defined in section 103 (h) 
of the Renegotiation Act of 1951) ending 
on or after June 30, 1953. 

Sec. 4. Section 106 (d) of such act is 
hereby amended by striking out the period 
at the end of paragraph (5) and inserting 
in lieu thereof a semicolon, and by insert- 
ing after paragraph (5) the following new 
paragraph: 

“(6) any contract or subcontract for the 
making or furnishing of a standard com- 
mercial article, if, in the opinion of the 
Board, competitive conditions affecting the 
sale of such article are such as will reason- 
ably protect the Government against exces- 
sive prices,” 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
H. R. 6287 provides for a 1-year exten- 
sion, with amendments, of the Renegoti- 
ation Act of 1951. 

The continuing high level of defense 
activity makes it essential that the Gov- 
ernment be able to renegotiate contracts 
entered into under the defense program. 
Renegotiation laws have historically 
been the proper way for the Govern- 
ment to protect itself from permitting 
improper surpluses to be derived from 
war contracts. The Renegotiation Act 
of 1951 is not applicable with respect to 
receipts and accruals after December 31, 
1953. Our present defense program will 
not have been terminated by that date. 
It is, therefore, necessary that an exten- 
sion of the existing Renegotiation Act be 
enacted. 

In addition to a 1-year extension, H. R. 
6287 provides three amendments to ex- 
isting law. The first amendment is nec- 
essary to clear up an ambiguity in exist- 
ing law which has resulted from the part 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
has played in our synthetic rubber pro- 
gram. Contracts with the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation are subject to 
renegotiation and include purchases of 
materials for the production of syn- 
thetic rubber. The synthetic rubber 
produced in Government-owned plants 
is sold to provide contractors for civilian 
purposes as well as defense purposes. 
The amendment would have the effect of 
exempting contracts for civilian uses of 
synthetic rubber. 

The second amendment pertains to 
prime contracts for machine tools. This 
amendment has been necessitated by the 
Government’s machine-tool stockpiling 
program. The Government’s purchases 
of machine tools will be subject to re- 
negotiation only to the extent that 5 
years bears to the estimated useful life 
of the tool concerned. This amend- 
ment will serve to somewhat mitigate the 
adverse effect that the stockpiling pro- 
gram will have upon the machine-tools 
market in future years. 

The third amendment concerns stand- 
ard commercial articles. A provision 
similar to this amendment was con- 
tained in the World War II renegotiation 
statute, and provided a permissive ex- 
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emption for standard commercial ar- 
ticles, such as concrete. It is considered 
unnecessary that renegotiation apply to 
the many competitive articles which are 
freely distributed in normal commercial 
channels. An example of this is ready- 
mixed concrete. To require renegotia- 
tion with respect to such articles is to 
create unnecessary expense, both on the 
Government and on private contractors, 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
had the assistance of the executive de- 
partments in the preparation of this 
legislation. 

The committee amendment which I 
have sent to the desk merely extends for 
1 year the time in which the United 
States can be substituted for the World 
War II War Contracts Price Adjustment 
Board in suits before the Tax Court. If 
this extension is not granted, a number 
of suits now pending in that court will 
be subject to dismissal on a technicality 
rather than on the merits. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 
6287 would extend for another year the 
application of the renegotiation laws. 
Our committee felt that since vast sums 
of money are still being spent for the 
procurement of needed defense materials 
and equipment, the excessive profits of 
contractors should still be subject to re- 
capture through renegotiation. 

In addition to a 1-year extension, 3 
amendments were adopted by the com- 
mittee. One of the amendments clears 
up an ambiguity relating to purchases 
under contracts with the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation of materials 
for the production of synthetic rubber. 
It is made clear that only those pur- 
chases which have a connection with 
defense will be subject to renegotiation. 
Another amendment relating to the re- 
negotiation of contracts for durable pro- 
ductive equipment would extend the 
treatment now given subcontractors to 
prime contractors, and the third amend- 
ment adds a permissive exemption in the 
case of standard commercial articles, as 
was contained in the World War II re- 
negotiation law. In the case of stand- 
ard commercial products in most in- 
stances competitive pricing is an ade- 
quate protection to the Government 
against excessive prices. 

Mr. Reed of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. REED of New 
York: On page 3, after line 16, insert the 
following: 

“Sec. 5. Section 201 (h) of the Renegotia- 
tion Act of 1951 is hereby amended by strik- 
ing out ‘2 years’ and inserting in lieu there- 
of ‘3 years’.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

House Resolution 345 was laid on the 
table. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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AMENDING THE INTERNAL 
REVENUE CODE 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of the bill (H. R. 
6426) to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code to extend the time during which 
certain provisions relating to income and 
estate taxes shall apply, and for other 
purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, the same state- 
ment applies to this bill as applied to 
the one just considered. The bill was 
favorably reported by unanimous vote 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
and those of us on this side are support- 
ing the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That (a) Short title: 
This act, divided into titles and sections ac- 
cording to the following table of contents, 
may be cited as the Technical Changes Act 
of 1953”: 

TABLE OF CONTENTS 
Title Extension provisions 

Sec. 101. Election as to recognition of gain 

in certain corporate liquidations. 

102. Extension of time to make election 
in respect of excessive deprecia- 
tion allowed for periods before 
1952, g 

Extension of time for making elec- 
tion with respect to war-loss re- 
coveries. 

Extension of period of abatement 
of income taxes of members of 
Armed Forces upon death. 

Extension of temporary provisions 
relating to life-insurance com- 
panies, 

Extension of period for exemption 
from additional estate tax of 
members of Armed Forces upon 
death. 

Title I1I—Miscellaneous 
Venue of actions for violations of 
act of October 19, 1949. 

. Deduction of certain unpaid ex- 

penses and interest, 

. Basis of certain property trans- 

ferred in trust. 

. Earned income from sources with- 

out the United States. 

. Net operating loss carry-overs. 

. Amortization deduction for grain- 

storage facilities. 

Exclusion of certain transfers tak- 

ing effect at death. 

. Failure to relinquish a power in 

certain disability cases. 

. Reversionary interests in case of 
life insurance, 

Marital deduction in certain cases 
where decedent died before April 
3, 1948. 

Sec. 211. Mitigation of effect of statute of 

limitations. 

(b) Act amendatory of Internal Reyenue 
Code: Except as otherwise expressly provided, 
wherever in this act an amendment or repeal 
is expressed in terms of an amendment to 
or repeal of a chapter, subchapter, title, sup- 
plement, section, subsection, subdivision, 
paragraph, subparagraph, or clause, the ref- 
erence shall be considered to be made to a 
provision of the Internal Revenue Code. 


Sec. 


103. 


104. 


. 105. 


106. 


210. 
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(c) Meaning of terms used: Except as 
otherwise expressly provided, terms used in 
this act shall have the same meaning as 
when used in the Internal Revenue Code. 


TITLE I—EXTENSION PROVISIONS 


Sec. 101. Election as to recognition of gain in 
certain corporate liquidations. 

(a) Amendment of section 112 (b) (7): 
Section 112 (b) (7) (relating to r tion 
of gain in certain corporate liquidations) is 
hereby amended by striking out “1951 or 
1952” in subparagraph (A) (ii) and inserting 
in lieu thereof 1951, 1952, or 1953.” 

(b) Effective date: The amendment made 
by subsection (a) shall apply with respect to 
taxable years ending after December 31, 1952. 
Src. 102. Extension of time to make election 

in respect of excessive deprecia- 
tion allowed for periods before 
1952. 


(a) Amendment of section 113 (d): So 
much of section 113 (d) (relating to election 
in respect of depreciation, etc., allowed before 
1952) as follows the first sentence thereof is 
hereby amended to read as follows: “Such an 
election shall be made in such manner as the 
Secretary may by regulations prescribe and 
shall be irrevocable when made, except that 
an election made on or before December 31, 
1962, may be revoked at any time before Jan- 
uary 1, 1955. A revocation of an election 
shall be made in such manner as the Secre- 
tary may by regulations prescribe, and no 
election may be made by any person after he 
has so revoked an election. The election 
shall apply in respect of all property held by 
the person making the election at any time 
on or before December 31, 1952, and in re- 
spect of all periods since February 28, 1913, 
and before January 1, 1952; during which 
such person held such property or for which 
adjustments must be made under subsection 
4b) (2). An election or a revocation of an 
election by a transferor, donor, or grantor 
made after the date of the transfer, gift, or 
grant of property shall not affect the basis 
of such property in the hands of the trans- 
feree, donee, or grantee. No election may be 
made under this subsection after Decem- 
ber 31, 1954.” 

(b) Effective date: The amendment made 
by subsection (a) shall be effective as if in- 
cluded in the amendment made by section 2 
of Public Law 539, 82d Congress, at the time 
of its enactment. 


Sec. 103. Extension of time for making elec- 
tion with respect to war-loss re- 
coveries. 


Section 127 (c) (5) (relating to election 
with respect to war-loss recoveries) is hereby 
amended by striking out “December 31, 1952” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “December 31, 
1953.” 


Sec. 104. Extension of period of abatement of 
- income taxes of members of 
Armed Forces upon death. 


Section 154 (relating to income taxes of 
members of Armed Forces on death) is hereby 
amended by striking out “January 1, 1954” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “January 1, 
1955.” 


Sec. 105, Extension of temporary provisions 
relating to life insurance com- 
panies. 

(a) Tax for 1953: Sections 201 (a) (1) (re- 
lating to imposition of tax on life insurance 
companies), 203A (relating to 1951 and 1952 
adjusted normal-tax net income of life in- 
surance companies), and 433 (a) (1) (H) 
(relating to excess profits net income of life 
insurance companies) are each hereby 
amended by striking out “1951 and 1952” 
wherever appearing therein and inserting in 
lieu thereof “1953.” 

(b) Effective date: The amendments made 
by subsection (a) shall apply only to taxable 
years beginning in 1953. The application of 
the amendment to section 201 (f) (relating 
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to disallowance of double deductions) made 
by section 336 (c) (2) of the Revenue Act 
of 1951 is hereby extended to taxable years 
beginning after December 31, 1952. 


Src. 106. Extension of period for exemption 
from additional estate tax of 
members of Armed Forces upon 
death. 


Section 939 (b) (relating to the tax treat- 
ment of estates of certain members of the 
Armed Forces) is hereby amended by striking 
out “January 1, 1954” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “January 1, 1955,” and by striking 
out “January 1, 1954” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “January 1, 1955.” 


TITLE II—MISCELLANEOUS 


Sec. 201. Venue of actions for violations of 
act of October 19, 1949. 


(a) Amendment of act: Section 2 of the 
act entitled “An act to assist States in col- 
lecting sales and use taxes on cigarettes,” 
approved October 19, 1949 (15 U. S. C., sec. 
376), is hereby amended by striking out for- 
ward to” and inserting in lieu thereof “file 
with.” 

(b) Effective date: The amendment made 
by subsection (a) shall apply only in respect 
of memoranda or copies of invoices covering 
shipments made during the calendar month 
in which this act is enacted and subsequent 
calendar months. 


Sec. 202. Deduction of certain unpaid ex- 
penses and interest. 

(a) Amendment of section 24 (e): Para- 
graph (1) of section 24 (c) (relating to dis- 
allowance of certain deductions for expenses 
incurred and interest accrued) is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“(1) If within the period consisting of the 
taxable year of the taxpayer and 2½ months 
after the close thereof (A) such expenses 
or interest are not paid, and (B) the amount 
thereof is not includible in the gross income 
of the person to whom the payment is to 
be made; and”. 4 

(b) Effective date: 

(1) Except as otherwise provided in para- 
graph (2), the amendment made by subsec- 
tion (a) shall apply only with respect to tax- 
able years beginning after December 31, 1950. 

(2) At the election of a taxpayer (herein- 
after in this paragraph referred to as the 
“payor”) made within 1 year after the date 
of the enactment of this act, the amendment 
made by subsection (a) shall also apply with 
respect to such taxable years of the payor 

after December 31, 1945, and be- 
fore January 1, 1951, as are specified by the 
payor in making such election. Such elec- 
tion for any taxable year shall not be valid 
as to any amount unless, at or before the 
time when such election is filed— 

(A) the person (hereinafter in this para- 
graph referred to as the payee“) to whom 
such amount was payable included such 
amount in gross income for his taxable year 
for which such amount was includible in 
gross income, or 

(B) the payee files a written consent to 
the assessment and collection of any defi- 
ciency and interest resulting from the 
payee’s failure to include such amount in 
gross income for such taxable year, or 

(C) the payor pays an amount equal to 
the deficiency and interest which would be 
payable by the payee pursuant to subpara- 
graph (B) if he filed such consent. (Any 
amount paid under this subparagraph shall 
be assessed, notwithstanding any law or rule 
of law to the contrary, as an addition to the 
tax of the payor for the year for which the 
election is filed.) 

The periods of limitation provided in sec- 
tions 275 and 276 of the Internal Revenue 
Code on the making of an assessment and 
the beginning of distraint or a proceeding in 
court for collection shall, with respect to any 
deficiency and interest thereon resulting 


‘from any consent filed pursuant to subpara- 
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graph (B), include 1 year immediately fol- 
lowing the date such consent is filed, and 
such assessment and collection may be made 
notwithstanding any provision of law or any 
rule of law which otherwise would prevent 
such assessment and collection. If an elec- 
tion by a payor should be filed for a taxable 
year of the payor for which allowance of 
credit or refund of an overpayment is barred 
(at the time of such filing) by any law or 
rule of law, any consent filed by the payee in 
respect of any amount which represents 
expenses incurred or interest accrued by the 
payor for such year shall be void. If a con- 
sent requires the inclusion in the gross in- 
come of the payee for any taxable year of an 
amount which was erroneously included in 
the gross income of the payee for another 
taxable year and, on the date the consent is 
filed, correction of the effect of the error is 
prevented by the operation of any provision 
of the internal-revenue laws other than sec- 
tion 3761 of the Internal Revenue Code (re- 
lating to compromises), then the effect of 
the error shall be corrected in accordance 
with section 3801 of the Internal Revenue 
Code as if the consent were a determination 
under such section $801 in which there is 
adopted a position maintained by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. The Secretary of the 
Treasury shall prescribe such regulations as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this paragraph. 

Sec. 203. Basis of certain property trans- 

ferred in trust. 


(a) Amendment of section 118 (a) (5): 
The second sentence of section 113 (a) (5) 
(relating to the basis of property transmitted 
at death) is hereby amended by inserting 
immediately after the words “revoke the 
trust” the following: “or to make any change 
in the enjoyment thereof through the exer- 
cise of a power to alter, amend, or terminate 
the trust.” 

(b) Effective date: The amendment made 
by subsection (a) shall apply (1) only in 
the case of property transferred by grantors 
dying after December 31, 1951, and (2) only 
with respect to taxable years ending after 
December 31, 1951. 


Sec, 204. Earned income from sources with- 
out the United States. 


(a) Amendment of section 116 (a) (2): 


‘Section 116 (a) (2) (relating to exclusion 


from gross income of earned income from 
sources without the United States) is here- 
by amended— : 

(1) by imserting “on or before April 14, 
1953.“ after “amounts received”; 

(2) by striking out “such period” the sec- 
ond place it appears and inserting in lieu 
thereof “such period of 18 consecutive 
months”; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new sentence: “For the purpose of 
applying section 107 to any amount of 
earned income described in this paragraph 
which is received after April 14, 1953, this 
paragraph shall not apply in computing the 
tax attributable to any portion of such 
amount deemed for the purpose of section 
107 to have been received on or before April 
14, 1953.” 

(b) Withholding of tax on wages of citi- 
zens outside the United States: So much of 
section 1621 (a) (8) (relating to the defini- 
tion of wages) as precedes subparagraph (B) 
thereof is hereby amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(8) (A) for services for an employer 
(other than the United States or any agency 
thereof) (1) performed by a citizen of the 
United States if, at the time of the pay- 
ment of such remuneration, it is reasonable 
to believe that such remuneration will be 
excluded from gross income under section 
116 (a), or (ii) performed in a foreign coun- 
try by such a citizen if, at the time of the 
payment of such remuneration, the em- 
ployer is required by the law of any foreign 
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country to withold TER e upon such 
remuneration, or.” 

(c) Effective date: The amendment made 
by subsection (a) shall apply with respect 
to taxable years ending after April 14, 1953. 
The amendments made by subsections (a) 
and (b) shall not affect the liability of any 
employer to deduct and withhold the tax 
imposed by section 1622 in the case of any 
remuneration paid before the first day of 
the first month beginning more than 10 days 
after the date of the enactment of this 
act. 

Sec. 205. Net operating loss carryovers. 

(a) Amendment or section 122 (b) (2): 

(1) Section 122 (b) (2) (relating to net 
operating loss carryover) is hereby amended 
by adding after subparagraph (D) the fol- 
lowing new subparagraphs: 

“(E) Loss for taxable years of corpora- 
tions beginning in 1947 and ending in 1948: 
If a corporation (other than a corporation 
which commenced business after December 
31, 1945) has a net operating loss for a tax- 
able year beginning in 1947 and ending in 
1948, subparagraph (C) shall apply as if 
the taxable year began after December 31, 
1947; except that the net operating loss 
carryover for the third succeeding taxable 
year shall not exceed that amount which 
bears the same ratio to the net operating 
loss as the number of days in the taxable 
year after December 31, 1947, bears to the 
total number of days in the taxable year. 

„F) Loss in case of corporations whose 
first taxable year began in 1949 and ended 
in 1950: If the first taxable year of a cor- 
poration began in 1949 and ended in 1950, 
and if the corporation had a net operating 
loss for such first taxable year, there shall 
be a net operating loss carryover for the 
fourth and fifth succeeding taxable years. 
The amount of such carryover shall be 
determined in accordance with the first sen- 
tence of subparagraph (B); except that 

“(i) such carryover for the fourth suc- 
ceeding taxable year shall not exceed so 
much of such net operating loss as is allo- 
cable to 1950, and 

“(il) such carryover for the fifth succeed- 
ing taxable year shall not exceed the amount 
by which the carryover for the fourth suc- 
ceeding taxable year (as limited by clause 
(i) of this sentence) exceeds the net income 
for the fourth succeeding taxable year com- 
puted as provided in clauses (i) and (ii) 
of the first sentence of subparagraph (B). 
For the purposes of the preceding sentence, 
the portion of the net operating loss which 
is allocable to 1950 shall be an amount which 
bears the same ratio to such loss as the 
number of days in the taxable year after 
December 31, 1949, bears to the total number 
of days in the taxable year.” 

(2) Subparagraph (A) of section 122 (b) 
(2) is hereby amended by striking out “sub- 
paragraph (D),” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“subparagraphs (D) and (E),“. 

(3) The amendment made by paragraph 
(2), and subparagraph (E) of section 122 
(b) (2) of the Internal Revenue Code as 
added by paragraph (1), shall apply with 
respect to taxable years ending after Decem- 
ber 31, 1947. Subparagraph (F) of section 
122 (b) (2) of the Internal Revenue Code 
as added by paragraph (1) shall apply with 
respect to taxable years ending after De- 
cember 31, 1949. 

(b) Successor railroad corporations: 

(1) Subsection (c) of the first section of 
the act of July 15, 1947 (61 Stat. 324), re- 
lating to allowance to successor railroad cor- 
porations of benefits of certain carryovers 
of predecessor corporations, is hereby amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“(c) For the purposes of this section, if 
the period, beginning on the first day of the 
taxable year of the predecessor corporation in 
which the acquisition occurred and ending 
on the last day of the taxable year of the 
successor corporation in which the acquisi- 
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— occurred, is not more than 12 months, 
en— 

“(1) if such net operating loss or unused 
excess-profits credit was for a taxable year 
beginning before January 1, 1948, the num- 
ber of succeeding taxable years to which such 
net operating loss or unused excess-profits 
credit is a carryover shall be 3 (instead 
of 2, as respectively provided in section 
122 (b) (2) (A) and sec. 710 (c) (3) (B) 
of such code); and 

“(2) if such net operating loss was for a 
taxable year beginning after December 31, 
1947, and before January 1, 1950, the number 
of succeeding taxable years to which such net 
operating loss is a carryover shall be 4 
(instead of 3, as provided in section 122 
(b) (2) (C) of such code); 
and such regulations shall prescribe (as 
nearly as possible in the manner respectively 
prescribed in sections 122 (b) (2) and 710 
(c) (3) (B) of such code with respect to a 
net operating loss or an unused excess-prof- 
its credit, as the case may be, for such tax- 
able year) the amount to be carried over to 
the last of such succeeding taxable years.” 

(2) The amendment made by paragraph 
(1) shall be effective as if included in such 
act of July 15, 1947, at the time of its enact- 
ment. 


Sec. 206. Amortization deduction for grain 
storage facilities. 


(a) Allowance of deduction: Supplement 
B of subchapter C of chapter 1 is hereby 
amended by inserting after section 124A the 
following new section: 


“Sec. 124B. Amortization deduction for grain 
storage facilities. 


“(a) Allowance of deduction: 

“(1) Original owner: Any person who con- 
structs, reconstructs, or erects a grain storage 
facility (as defined in subsection (d)) shall, 
at his election, be entitled to a deduction 
with respect to the amortization of the ad- 
justed basis (for determining gain) of such 
facility based on a period of 60 months. The 
60-month period shall begin as to any such 
facility, at the election of the taxpayer, with 
the month following the month in which the 
facility was completed, or with the succeed- 
ing taxable year. 

“(2) Subsequent owners: Any person who 
acquires a grain storage facility from a tax- 
payer who— 

“(A) elected under subsection (b) to take 
the amortization deduction provided by this 
subsection with respect to such facility, and 

“(B) did not discontinue the amortization 
deduction pursuant to subsection (c). 


shall, at his election, be entitled to a deduc- 
tion with respect to the adjusted basis (de- 
termined under subsection (e) (2)) of such 
facility based on the period, if any, remain- 
ing (at the time of acquisition) in the 60- 
month period elected under subsection (b) 
by the person who constructed, reconstructed, 
or erected such facility. 

“(3) Amount of deduction: The amortiza- 
tion deduction provided in paragraphs (1) 
and (2) shall be an amount, with respect to 
each month of the amortization period with- 
in the taxable year, equal to the adjusted 
basis of the facility at the end of such 
month, divided by the number of months 
(including the month for which the deduc- 
tion is computed) remaining in the period. 
Such adjusted basis at the end of the month 
shall be computed without regard to the 
amortization deduction for such month, 
The amortization deduction above provided 
with respect to any month shall be in lieu of 
the deduction with respect to such facility 
for such month provided by section 23 (1) 
(relating to exhaustion, wear and tear, and 
obsolescence). 

“(b) Election of amortization: The elec- 
tion of the taxpayer under subsection (a) 
(1) to take the amortization deduction and 
to begin the 60-month period with the month 
following the month in which the facility 
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‘was completed shall be made only by a state- 
ment to that effect in the return for the 
taxable year in which the facility was com- 
pleted. The election of the taxpayer under 
subsection (a) (1) to take the amortization 
deduction and to begin such period with the 
taxable year succeeding such year shall be 
made only by a statement to that effect in 
the return for such succeeding taxable year. 
The election of the taxpayer under subsec- 
tion (a) (2) to take the amortization deduc- 
tion shall be made only by a statement to 
that effect in the return for the taxable year 
in which the facility was acquired. Notwith- 
standing the preceding three sentences, the 
election of the taxpayer under subsection (a) 
(1) or (2) may be made, under such regula- 
tions as the Secretary may prescribe, before 
the time prescribed in the applicable sen- 
tence. 

“(c) Termination of amortization deduc- 
tion: A taxpayer which has elected under 
subsection (b) to take the amortization de- 
duction provided in subsection (a) may, at 
any time after making such election, discon- 
tinue the amortization deduction with re- 
spect to the remainder of the amortization 
period, such discontinuance to begin as of 
the beginning of any month specified by the 
taxpayer in a notice in writing filed with the 
Secretary before the beginning of such 
month. The deduction provided under sec- 
tion 23 (1) shall be allowed, beginning with 
the first month as to which the amortization 
deduction is not applicable, and the taxpayer 
shall not be entitled to any further amortiza- 
tion deduction with respect to such facility. 

“(d) Definition of grain storage facility: 
For the purposes of this section, the term 
‘grain storage facility’ means— 

“(1) any corn crib, grain bin, or grain 
elevator, or any similar structure suitable 
primarily for the storage of grain, which 
crib, bin, elevator, or structure is intended 
by the taxpayer at the time of his election 
to be used for the storage of grain produced 
by him (or, if the election is made by a 
partnership, produced by the members there- 
of); and 

“(2) any public grain warehouse perma- 
nently equipped for receiving, elevating, con- 
ditioning, and loading out grain, 
the construction, reconstruction, or erection 
of which was completed after December 31, 
1952, and on or before December 31, 1956. 
If any structure described in clause (1) or 
(2) of the preceding sentence is altered or 
remodeled so as to increase its capacity for 
the storage of grain, or if any structure is 
converted, through alteration or remodeling, 
into a structure so described, and if such 
alteration or remodeling was completed after 
December 31, 1952, and on or before Decem- 
ber 31, 1956, such alteration or remodeling 
shall be treated as the construction of a 
grain storage facility. The term ‘grain stor- 
age facility’ shall include only property of a 
character which is subject to the allowance 
for depreciation provided in section 23 (1). 
The term ‘grain storage facility’ shall not 
include any facility any part of which is an 
emergency facility within the meaning of 
section 124A. 

“(e) Determination of adjusted basis: 

“(1) Original owners; For the purpose of 
subsection (a) (1)— 

“(A) in determining the adjusted basis of 
any grain storage facility, the construction, 
reconstruction, or erection of which was be- 
gun before January 1, 1953, there shall be 
included only so much of the amount of the 
adjusted basis (computed without regard to 
this subsection) as is properly attributable 
to such construction, reconstruction, or erec- 
tion after December 31, 1952, and 

“(B) in determining the adjusted basis of 
any facility which is a grain storage facility 
within the meaning of the second sentence 
of subsection (d), there shall be included 
only so much of the amount otherwise in- 
cluded in such basis as is properly attrib- 
utable to the alteration or remodeling, 
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If any existing grain storage facility as de- 
fined in the first sentence of subsection (d) 
is altered or remodeled as provided in the 
second sentence of subsection (d), the ex- 
penditures for such remodeling or alteration 
shall not be applied in adjustment of the 
basis of such existing facility but a separate 
basis shall be computed in respect of such 
facility as if the part altered or remodeled 
were a new and separate grain storage fa- 
cility. 

“(2) Subsequent owners: For the purpose 
of subsection (a) (2), the adjusted basis of 
any grain storage facility shall be whichever 
of the following amounts is the smaller: 
(A) the basis (unadjusted) of such facility 
for the purposes of this section in the hands 
of the transferor, donor, or grantor, adjusted 
as if such facility in the hands of the tax- 
payer had a substitute basis within the 
meaning of section 113 (b) (2) (A) or (B) 
eo much of the adjusted basis (for deter- 
mining gain) of the facility in the hands of 
the taxpayer (as computed without regard 
to this subsection) as is properly attribut- 
able to construction, reconstruction, or erec- 
tion after December 31, 1952. 

„t) Depreciation deduction: If the ad- 
justed basis of the grain storage facility 
(computed without regard to subsection (e)) 
exceeds the adjusted basis computed under 
subsection (e), the deduction provided by 
section 23 (1) shall, despite the provisions 
of subsection (a) (3) of this section, be 
allowed with respect to such grain storage 
facility as if the adjusted basis for the pur- 
pose of such deduction were an amount equal 
to the amount of such excess. 

“(g) Life tenant and remainderman: In 
the case of property held by one person for 
life with remainder to another person, the 
amortization deduction provided in subsec- 
tion (a) shall be computed as if the life 
tenant were the absolute owner of the prop- 
erty and shall be allowed to the life tenant.” 

(b) Technical amendments: 

(1) Section 23 (t) is hereby amended to 
read as follows: 

„(t) Amortization deduction: The deduc- 
tion for amortization provided in sections 
124, 124A, and 1245.” 

(2) Section 172 is hereby amended by 
striking out “of emergency facilities.” 

(3) Section 190 is hereby amended by in- 
serting after “emergency facilities” the fol- 
lowing: “or grain storage facilities.” 

(c) Effective date: The amendments made 
by subsections (a) and (b) shall apply only 
with respect to taxable years ending after 
the date of the enactment of this act. 


S. 207. Exclusion of certain transfers tak- 
ing effect at death. 


(a) Decedents dying after February 10, 
1939: Paragraph (1) of section 811 (c) (re- 
lating to the inclusion of certain interests 
in the decedent’s gross estate) is hereby 
amended by inserting after subparagraph 
(C) the following: 

“Subparagraph (B) shall not apply to a 
transfer made before March 4, 1931; nor 
shall subparagraph (B) apply to a transfer 
made after March 3, 1931, and before June 
7. 1932, unless the property transferred 
would have been includible in the dece- 
dent’s gross estate by reason of the amenda- 
tory language of the joint resolution of 
March 3, 1931 (46 Stat. 1516).” 

(b) Decedents dying before February 11, 
1939: For the purposes of section 302 (c) of 
the Revenue Act of 1926, as amended, an 
interest of a decedent shall not be included 
in his gross estate as intended to take effect 
in ion or enjoyment at or after his 
death unless it would have been includible 
as such a transfer under section 811 (c) (2) 
of the Internal Revenue Code, as amended 
by section 7 of Public Law 378, 81st Congress, 
approved October 25, 1949 (63 Stat. 891), 
had such section 811 (c) (2), as so amended, 
applied to the estate of such decedent. No 
refund or credit of any overpayment result- 
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ing from the application of this subsection 
shall be allowed or made if prevented by 
the operation of the statute of limitations 
or by any other law or rule of law; except 
that if the determination of the Federal 
estate-tax liability in respect of the estate 
of any decedent dying before February 11, 
1939, was pending on January 17, 1949, in 
the Tax Court of the United States or in 
any other court of competent jurisdiction, 
or if a decision of the Tax Court of the 
United States or such other court determin- 
ing such estate-tax liability did not become 
final until on or after January 17, 1949, then 
refund or credit of any overpayment result- 
ing from the application of this subsection 
may, nevertheless, be made or allowed if 
claim therefor is filed within 1 year from 
the date of the enactment of this act, not- 
withstanding section 319 (a) of the Revenue 
Act of 1926 or any other law or rule of law 
which would otherwise prevent the allow- 
ance of such refund or credit. 

(c) Interest: No interest shall be allowed 
or paid on any overpayment resulting from 
the applicction of this section with respect 
to any payment made before the date of 
tue enactment of this act. 

- (da) Effective date: The amendment made 
by subsection (a) shall apply only with re- 
spect to estates of decedents dying after Feb- 


ruary 10, 1939. Subsection (b) shall apply „suant to this section, the periods of limita- 


only with r to estates of decedents 
dying before February 11, 1939. 


Sec. 208. Failure to relinquish a power in 
certain disability cases. 


(a) Amendment of section 811 (d): Sec- 
tion 811 (d) (relating to revocable trans- 
fers) is hereby amended by inserting after 
paragraph (3) thereof the following new 
paragraph: 

“(4) Effect of disability in certain cases: 
For the purposes of this subsection, in the 
case of a decedent who was (for a continu- 
ous period beginning not less than 3 months 
before December 31, 1947, and ending with 
his death) under a mental disability to 
relinquish a power, the term ‘power’ shall 
not include a power the relinquishment of 
which on or after January 1, 1940, and on 
or before December 31, 1947, would, by rea- 
son of section 1000 (e), be deemed not to 
be a transfer of property for the purposes 
of chapter 4.” 

(b) Effective date: The amendment made 
by subsection (a) shall apply only with re- 
spect to estates of decedents dying after De- 
cember 31, 1950. 


Src. 209. Reversionary interests in case of 
life insurance. 


(a) Decedents dying after January 10, 
1941, and before October 22, 1942: Effective 
with respect to estates of decedents dying 
after January 10, 1941, and before October 
22, 1942, the proceeds of life insurance re- 
celvable by beneficiaries other than the ex- 
ecuator shall not be included in the gross 
estate of a decedent under section 811 (g) 
of the Internal Revenue code unless such 
proceeds would have been includible under 
section 404 (c) of the Revenue Act of 1942 
(as amended by sec. 503 (a) of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1950) had such section 404 (c), 
as so amended, applied to such estate. 

(b) Interest: No interest shall be allowed 
or paid on any overpayment resulting from 
the application of subsection (a) with re- 
spect to any payment made before the date 
of the enactment of this act. 

Sec. 210. Marital deduction in certain cases 
where decedent died before April 
3, 1948. 


(a) In general: In the case of an interest 
in property passing by will from the decedent, 
if the surviving spouse is entitled for life 
to all the income from such property, pay- 
able annually or at more frequent intervals, 
with power in the surviving spouse to use 
and consume such portion of the property 
as the surviving spouse may need or desire 
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for her (or ts) comfortable support and 
maintenance, and with no power in any 
person other than the surviving spouse to 
appoint any part of such property, then— 

(1) the interest so passing shall, for the 
purposes of subparagraph (A) of section 812 
(e) (1) of the Internal Revenue Code, be 
considered as passing to the surviving spouse; 
and 

(2) no part of the interest so passing 
shall, for the purposes of subparagraph (B) 
(i) of section 812 (e) (1) of the Internal 
Revenue Code, be considered as passing to 
any person other than the surviving spouse. 
Nothing in this subsection shall be con- 
strued to permit the same items to be twice 
deducted, 

(b) Election: The provisions of subsection 
(a) shall apply only if the surviving spouse 
files an election under this section with the 
Secretary within one year after the date of 
the enactment of this Act under such regu- 
lations as the Secretary shall prescribe. If 
such election is so filed, the property subject 
to such power shall, notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, be considered for 
purposes of chapters 3 and 4 of the Internal 
Revenue Code as property as to which the 
surviving spouse had a general power of ap- 
pointment exercisable by deed or will. If the 
surviving spouse has made an election pur- 


tion provided in chapters 3 and 4 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code on the making of an as- 
sessment and the beginning of distraint or 
a proceeding in court for collection shall, 
with respect to any deficiency and interest 
thereon resulting from such election, include 
one year immediately following the date 
such election is filed, and such assessment 
and collection may be made notwithstan 

any provision of law or any rule of law which 
otherwise would prevent such assessment 
and collection. 

(e) Interest: No interest shall be allowed 
or paid on any overpayment resulting from 
the application of this section. 

(d) Effective date: This section shall ap- 
ply only with respect to estates of decedents 
dying after December 31, 1947, and on or be- 
fore the date of the enactment of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1948. If refund or credit of any 
overpayment resulting from the application 
of subsections (a) and (b) is prevented on 
the date of the enactment of this Act, or 
within one year from such date, by the op- 
eration of any law or rule of law (other than 
sec. 3760 of the Internal Revenue Code, 
relating to closing agreements, and other 
than section 3761 of such code, relating to 
compromises), refund or credit of such over- 
payment may, nevertheless, be made or al- 
lowed if claim therefor is filed within one 
year from the date of the enactment of this 
Act. 


Src. 211. Mitigation of effect of statute of 
limitations. 


(a) Amendment of section 3801 (b): Sec- 
tion 3801 (b) (relating to circumstances of 
adjustment) is hereby amended by inserting 
after paragraph (5) the following new para- 
graphs: 

“(6) Disallows a deduction or credit which 
should have been allowed to, but was not 
allowed to, the taxpayer for another taxable 
year, or to a related taxpayer; but this para- 
graph shall apply only if (A) the determina- 
tion became final on or after July 1, 1952, and 
(B) credit or refund of the overpayment at- 
tributable to the deduction or credit which 
should have been allowed to the taxpayer or 
related taxpayer was not barred, by any law 
or rule of law, at or after the time the tax- 
payer first maintained before the Secretary 
or the Tax Court of the United States, in 
writing, that he was entitled to such deduc- 
tion or credit in the taxable year for which 
it is so disallowed; or 

“(7) Requires the exclusion from gross in- 
come of an item which is includible in the 
gross income of the taxpayer for another tax- 
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able year or in the gross income of a related 
taxpayer; but this paragraph shall apply 
only if (A) the determination became final 
on or after July 1, 1952, and (B) assessment 
of deficiency under section 272 (a) by the 
Secretary for such other taxable year or 
against such related taxpayer was not barred, 
by any law or rule of law, at the time the Sec- 
retary first maintained in a notice of defi- 
ciency sent pursuant to section 272 (a) or 
before the Tax Court of the United States, 
that such item should be included in the 
gross income of the taxpayer for the taxable 
year to which the determination relates—.” 

(b) Technical amendments: 

(1) Paragraph (5) of section 3801 (b) is 
hereby amended by striking out “transac- 
tion—” and inserting in lieu thereof “trans- 
action; or.” 

(2) The second sentence of section 3801 
(b) is hereby amended by striking out 
“Such” and inserting in lieu thereof “Ex- 
cept in cases described in paragraphs (6) and 
(7), such.” 

(c) Effective date: The amendments made 
by subsections (a) and (b) shall be effective 
as if included in the Internal Revenue Code 
at the time of its enactment. In any case in 
which the determination referred to in para- 
graph (6) or (7) of section 3801 (b), as 
amended by subsection (a) of this section, 
became final before the date of the enact- 
ment of this act, the l-year period de- 
scribed in section 3801 (c) shall be extended 
to include the 1-year period beginning with 
the date of the enactment of this Act. 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
-I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, H. R. 6426 is a bill to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code to extend the time 
during which certain provisions relating 
to income and estate taxes shall apply, 
and for other purposes. 

One of the most important provisions 
of the bill revokes section 116 (a) (2) of 
the Internal Revenue Code effective 
April 14, 1953. This is the provision 
which enables movie actors and other 
citizens with large incomes to escape any 
liability from United States income 
taxes on compensation received for serv- 
ices rendered abroad if they remain out- 
side of this country for at least 17 out 
of 18 consecutive months. The commit- 
tee’s action envisages no changes in ex- 
isting law applicable to United States 
citizens who establish bona fide resi- 
dence abroad. 

Another important amendment will 
allow an income-tax deduction for the 
amortization of farm-storage facilities 
built in calendar year 1953 and in the 
three succeeding calendar years. The 
amendment will permit taxpayers to 
elect to amortize such facilities over a 
5-year period. This action is taken in 
order to alleviate the present acute 
shortage of grain-storage facilities. 

The bill contains a number of exten- 
sions of time. For example, it extends to 
January 1, 1955, the provisions of section 
939 of the Internal Revenue Code with 
respect to exemption from the additional 
estate tax of members of the Armed 
Forces dying as a result of service in a 
combat zone. 

Another section amends section 201 of 
the Internal Revenue Code which pro- 
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vides for the income taxation of life in- 
surance companies to extend the present 
method of taxing such companies to 
taxable years beginning in 1953. 

In addition to the various extension 
provisions, there are also a number of 
minor technical amendments which are 
fully explained in the committee report. 

There are no excise-tax provisions in 
this bill. 

The Treasury Department is not op- 
posed to any section of the bill and en- 
dorses many of them. 

The bill was reported unanimously by 
the committee. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
was reported unanimously by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

It is designed primarily to take care 
of situations where a time element is 
involved, such as a continuation for 1 
year of the stopgap formula for the tax- 
ation of life insurance companies, pend- 
ing the working out of permanent leg- 
islation, cases in which an election was 
permitted under recent amendments to 
the internal-revenue code and the regu- 
lations were not issued by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue until a few days be- 
fore the election was to have been made, 
and the correction of certain unintended 
oversights in the tax laws. 

There is also one amendment which 
would close an apparent loophole which 
has developed as the result of an amend- 
ment made in the Revenue Act of 1951, 
under which it has been alleged that 
movie actors in particular have been 
going to foreign countries and staying 
there for 17 out of 18 consecutive months 
in order to free themselves from Fed- 
eral income tax on their income earned 
abroad. 

I hope that the bill will be passed. 

CROP STORAGE 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
the purpose of section 206 of this bill 
(H. R. 6426) is to create, within the free 
enterprise system, adequate grain-stor- 
age facilities in the areas where the crops 
are grown or where they are used for feed, 
It is designed to encourage storage on the 
farms and in commercial or cooperative 
storage warehouses in farming areas, as 
it provides for rapid amortization de- 
duction for grain-storage facilities. 

This measure has the support of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation and 
the approval of both the Department 
of Agriculture and the Treasury. Those 
who favor it are confident that it will 
do much to assure the farmers of ade- 
quate grain storage facilities in their 
home areas, and will thus do much to 
stabilize markets for farm produce. 

Under the terms of the bill individual 
farmers, storage companies, or cooper- 
atives will be allowed to amortize over 
a 5-year period grain-storage facilities 
completed in 4 taxable years from the 
time of the enactment of this act, this 
to include facilities completed between 
January 1, 1953, and December 31, 1956. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION 
* BILL 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the conferees on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the bill H. R. 5227, 
the agricultural appropriation bill, 1954, 
may have until midnight tonight to file 
a report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1954 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 4828). 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1954, and for other pur- 
poses, with Senate amendments there- 
to, disagree to the Senate amendments, 
and agree to the conference asked by 
the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 
{After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 
and appoints the following conferees: 
Messrs. JENSEN, FENTON, BUDGE, TABER, 
KIRWAN, NORRELL, and CANNON. 


COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, for 10 
hours yesterday, the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities heard as a 
witness at his own request, Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam, of Washington. Dur- 
ing the course of the hearing some 40 
exhibits were placed in the record, all 
of which related directly or indirectly to 
alleged affiliations, sponsorships or mem- 
berships in organizations and activities 
in or on behalf of Communist and left- 
wing groups. Bishop Oxnam denied any 
knowledge of a number of the matters 
discussed, and stated that his name was 
used without his permission in other in- 
stances. On some points he admitted 
membership or participation in the ac- 
tivities set forth in the exhibits. 

At the conclusion of the hearing, the 
gentleman from California [Mr. DOYLE], 
moved that the committee indicate in 
the record that there was no identifica- 
tion of Bishop Oxnam as a member of 
the Communist Party. In the interest of 
complete fairness to the witness, I sec- 
onded the gentleman’s motion, although 
no accusation of Communist Party mem- 
bership had ever been leveled against the 
witness by any member of the committee 
or its staff, 
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A Washington newspaper reported 
this morning that the committee had 
cleared Bishop Oxnam. I wish to make 
perfectly clear that my vote on the Doyle 
motion was to the point that the com- 
mittee had no identification of Bishop 
Oxnam as a member of the Communist 
Party. My vote had nothing’ to do with 
clearing or finding guilt, neither of which 
finding is within the jurisdiction of the 
committee as constituted. 

The record of the hearing must speak 
for itself. But it is important that the 
committee maintain a detached position 
in determining facts and developing 
testimony in the compilation of a public 
record. The committee is not, and can- 
not be, a judge of the truth or falsity of 
testimony received, and it has no author- 
ity to arrive at any conclusion respecting 
the testimony of a witness, except as in- 
dividual members may wish to record 
their personal observations. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House today 
for 15 minutes, following any special or- 
ders heretofore entered, to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON INDIAN AF- 
FAIRS OF THE COMMITTEE ON IN- 
TERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Subcommittee on Indian Affairs of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs may meet this afternoon during 
general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Obviously a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 99] 
Barrett Heller Powell 
Boland Kilday Reece, Tenn, 
Buckley Lane Reed, III 
Long Regan 
Celler McCarthy Rogers, Mass, 
Chatham McVey Roosevelt 
Dawson, Ill, Miller, N. Y. Schenck 
ies Morgan Small 
Dingell Morrison Smith, Miss. 
Dolliver Moulder Smith, Va. 
Doyle Oakman Watts 
O'Hara, Minn. Wigglesworth 
Gamble O'Neill Willis 
Green Philbin 
Hébert Pilcher 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 383 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ore dines under the call were dispensed 
W. 
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SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. BENDER asked and was given 
permission to address the House today 
for 1 hour, following any special orders 
heretofore entered. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House on tomorrow for 20 minutes, fol- 
lowing any special orders heretofore en- 
tered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute to make an announcement. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, we pro- 
pose immediately to go into general de- 
bate on the MSA appropriation bill, on 
which time has already been fixed at 3 
hours. We will begin the reading of 
the bill as soon as general debate is con- 
cluded, and I express the hope that the 
measure may be concluded this evening 
within a reasonable hour. Of course, 
there will undoubtedly be some amend- 
ments to reduce it and some amendments 
to increase it, but my impression at the 
moment is that probably the bill will 
go through pretty much as it has been 
reported by the committee. 

In connection with that announce- 
ment, I am informed that the Appro- 
priations Committee in the other body 
is beginning the markup process on this 
particular appropriation bill in the 
morning. For that reason also I think it 
would be desirable that we try to con- 
clude the consideration of this bill this 
evening. 

Mr. Speaker, beyond that I want to say 
first of all that as far as I am concerned 
I have had some recent conversations 
with some of the people on the other side, 
and I am not going to be a defeatist 
about our getting an adjournment by 
August 1. Obviously, there are numer- 
ous measures that should be considered. 
But I am quite convinced, if we have 
the proper cooperation of committees, 
business can proceed in such fashion that 
the various measures can be acted upon 
and will be acted upon. They will be 
voted either up or down in time for us 
to get through. 

I might say that I have talked to some 
of the ranking members of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, and they are hope- 
ful that on Thursday next the emergency 
refugee immigration bill will be voted 
upon, 

Likewise, I know the hope has been ex- 
pressed that the hearings in the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
on the postal rate increase bill, which 
hearings started a week ago last Monday, 
may be concluded by the end of this 
week, ‘ 

The various measures will come along. 
The appropriation bills are going to con- 
ference. We acted on-two or three con- 
ference reports yesterday and, as I say, 
I think we should be able to make an 
early adjournment. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I want to assure the 
gentleman of my full cooperation. I 
have always told him and our beloved 
Speaker that any time I had the oppor- 
tunity to adjourn a Republican Congress 
I was happy to do so. 

Mr. . Mr. Speaker, of 
course the gentleman knows that I ap- 
preciate that remark, and when his party 
happens to be in power I reciprocate the 
compliment. 

In any event, I think very good prog- 
ress is being made. 

Otherwise as to the program: There 
is a bill out of the Ways and Means 
Committee, known as the second Simp- 
son bill. I have discussed the matter 
with the Speaker and with the author of 
that measure. If the measure we are 
about to take up is concluded this 
evening, as I hope it will be, we shall 
bring on the Simpson bill tomorrow. Of 
course, I do not want to offer that as a 
stimulation for delaying tactics today, 
because at whatever time we do finish 
with the measure the bill I have just 
mentioned will be on a high priority list. 

Also, we have a bill out of the Public 
Works Committee that has to do with 
lease-purchase, and a bill out of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce to amend the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act. 

There are one or two other measures 
that I am quite sure we can dispose of 
this week, along with the conference 
reports that we hope will be coming be- 
fore us for action. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr.RAYBURN. The gentleman men- 
tions bringing up the Simpson bill to- 
morow. The reciprocal trade extension 
bill is not out of the way yet, is it? 

Mr. HALLECK. No; but that is in 
conference and I think it will be worked 
out. I might say to the gentleman from 
Texas that I certainly hope it will be, 
because I supported that measure, as did 
a clear majority here. There is one mat- 
ter in controversy that will have to be 
adjusted, but I might say to the gentle- 
maa that I believe that will be worked 
out. 

I said on yesterday that I think the 
conference on the Continental Shelf 
legislation will be worked out. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I do not see anything in any 
of those conference actions, either on 
appropriation bills or other legislation, 
that would indicate that we will have 
any extreme difficulty. 

— RAYBURN. If the conferees will 
meet. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK., I yield. 

Mr. TABER. I thoroughly agree with 
what the gentleman has said about fin- 
ishing the mutual security appropriation 
this afternoon. I am going to work to 
that end to the best of my ability. I 
think the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Gary] feels the same way. I want to 
ask one thing: We hope to bring out on 
Friday noon the Southwest drought re- 
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lief appropriation bill. I wonder 
whether it would be in order, if I may 
have the attention of the minority 
leader, to ask unanimous consent that 
it might be taken up when it is reported 
out on Friday. 

Mr. RAYBURN. The truth of the 
business is the Secretary of Agriculture 
could use some of the $472 million that 
he has at his disposal. He can use 25 
percent of that for any one purpose. 
That would make $118 million that he 
could use for this drought disaster relief. 
So there is no reason for an appropri- 
ation. Ido not understand all this run- 
ning around here and talking about an 
appropriation for drought relief when 
he has all that money set aside up to 
now for these 5 or 6 States in the South- 
west—the magnificent sum of $8 million. 
That is what has been done. But, if it 
cannot be done in that way, and the gen- 
tleman has some scheme which will help 
the people in the drought stricken areas, 
he certainly has my consent to bring the 
matter up. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Assuming the 
emergency bill in relation to the refugees 
does not come up next week, and the 
other bill in relation to the postal in- 
creases, what would be the situation 
then? 

Mr. HALLECK. When the gentleman 
says what will be the situation if they do 
not come out—if they are voted down in 
committee that is one situation. If the 
matters are not voted on in committee, 
that will be another situation. I think 
in respect to the latter situation, the 
statement which was made by the 
Speaker and the acting majority leader 
of the other body last Monday at the 
White House conference is a sufficient 
answer to what the result will be. If I 
remember it, and I do not remember the 
exact words, they said we are striving for 
adjournment on July 31 or August 1. 
These measures are before us for consid- 
eration. It is deemed desirable that 
they be acted upon. I think also it was 
said there was no other target date other 
than July 31 or August 1. But, of course, 
if something interfered to prevent fair 
consideration of some of these measures, 
then necessarily, if I understood the an- 
nouncement correctly, it would mean we 
would not adjourn on August 1. 

Mr. McCORMACK. There is a great 
deal of opposition, I might say to the 
gentleman, as he knows, to the second 
Simpson bill. Of course, if the rule was 
defeated that would save a lot of time. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I would 
like to ask the majority leader whether 
or not he can give us any idea as to the 
time when the conference report on the 
Continental Shelf bill may come before 
the House. 

Mr. HALLECK. As I understand it, 
the conferees are meeting again this 
afternoon on that bill, and I hope they 
will come to an agreement this after- 
noon. Of course, conference reports 
are in order at any time. 
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I think, Mr. Speaker, I ought finally 
to say all Members ought to be put on 
notice that we may well have a Saturday 
session. 


MUTUAL SECURITY ADMINISTRA- 
TION APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. TABER. I move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
6391) making appropriations for mutual 
security for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1954, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from New 
York. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6391) mak- 
ing appropriations for mutual security 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, 
and for other purposes, with Mr. ALLEN 
of Illinois in the chair. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement entered into 
yesterday, the gentleman from New York 
IMr. TABER] is recognized for 1½ hours, 
and the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Gary] for 14% hours. 

The Chair now recognizes-the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. TABER]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, the 
Committee on Appropriations brings to 
you today the appropriation for the 
Mutual Security Agency, providing, in 
total, $4,428,000,000 plus $1,758,000,000 
of unobligated carryovers, a total avail- 
ability as of the 1st of July of $6,186,- 
000,000, 

There is provided, overall, for mili- 
tary assistance $4,740,000,000, distributed 
in 4 areas. The large item is to Eu- 
rope, $2,960,000,000; the second item, 
the Near East and Africa, $540 million; 
Asia and Pacific, $1,195,000,000, and the 
American Republics, $45 million, 

For mutual-defense financing, $995 
million is provided, distributed through 
different areas of the world. 

For mutual special weapons, $50 mil- 
lion is included. 

For technical assistance, overall, $72 
million is included. 

The various other items, with refer- 
ence to which I will be glad to answer 
any questions, I will not refer to in de- 
tail at this time. If you will get the 
report and look on pages 9 and 10, you 
will see a complete breakdown of all of 
the appropriations that are carried in 
the bill, including, separately, new cash 
and reappropriation of unobligated bal- 
ances. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. Yes, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. I do not want to in- 
terfere with the continuity of the gen- 
tleman's presentation, but unless he has 
some objection at this point, I would 
appreciate it if he would respond to a 
few questions with reference to the table 
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which he placed in the Recorp last eve- 
ning on page 9438 of the Recorp. 

Would it be agreeable? 

Mr. TABER. It would be agreeable 
at this time. 

Mr, KEATING. According to that 
table, if I understand it—and the pur- 
pose of my inquiry is to determine 
whether I do or not—under “Military 
Assistance for Europe” there was $1.9 
billion, roughly. actually obligated this 
last year and there is recommended ‘n 
the bill as now before us $2,960,000,000 
for the coming fiscal year, which is 148 
percent of the amount actually obligated 
last year for military assistance in 
Europe. 

TABER. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. KEATING. In the last column it 
seems to me these figures are very sig- 
nificant and of considerable importance 
in this debate—in the last column which 
is headed “Percent 1954 to the Total Ob- 
ligated for 1953” there is a dollar sign. 
That dollar sign is a misprint. 

Mr. TABER. The dollar sign does 
not belong there. 

Mr. KEATING. When we come to 
the end—and practically without going 
through all these tables—the figures are 
comparable except that the percentage 
is greater this year than last; and com- 
ing down to the subtotal, the total ob- 
ligated last year for military assistance 
was $2,590,000,000; and recommended 
in this bill for a similar purpose this 
year even as reduced by the Committee 
on Appropriations it is $4,740,000,000. 

Mr. TABER. That is correct. 

Mr. KEATING. Without going into 
detail, the figures in the other columns 
are comparable. But on this point 
when we come under the hearing “Mu- 
tual Defense Financing, Defense Support, 
Economic and Technical Assistance” 
there was obligated last year $1,718,000,- 
000, and the amount in the bill this year 
is $1,090,000,000. Perhaps the gentle- 
man at this point would like to explain 
the reason for that reduction. 

Mr. TABER. It was not a reduction 
that was made primarily by the com- 
mittee. The picture is this: The budg- 
et estimate and the amount authorized 
to be appropriated by the bill that came 
from the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
of the House and the Foreign Relations 
Committee in the other body, author- 
ized an appropriation of approximately 
$1,085,700,000. And the cut that we 
made on that whole item was only $90 
million; and $50 million of that was to 
bring the general figure for Europe down 
to the level that the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee and the House of 
Representatives itself had in the bill as 
it went through the House. 

The other items are smaller and there 
is no cut on what we regarded as a very 
critical item, the support for Indochina 
force. That $400 million is the biggest 
single item involved. 

Mr. KEATING. Is technical assist- 
ance what we sometimes refer to as 
point 4? 

Mr. TABER. That is what it is called; 


yes. 
Mr. KEATING. And in that what is 
the reduction below the budget estimate? 
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Mr. TABER. About $58,263,000. The 
reason for that reduction was that the 
organization had available to it funds to 
employ 2,600 technicians in 1953 to op- 
erate it. As of May 31, they had only 
been able to staff out of that number 
according to one set of figures 1,760, and 
according to another from the same out- 
fit 1,500. They were asking for author- 
ity to employ over 2,700 in 1954. The 
committee did not feel it was proper to 
provide a lot of funds that, according to 
their own story, they could not intelli- 
gently or effectively expect to be obli- 
gated by that agency. 

Mr. KEATING. The gentleman means 
it requested authority for funds to hire 
a thousand more people than were on 
the rolls previously? 

Mr. TABER. One thousand more than 
were on the rolls on last May 31. They 
told us they had been unable to bring 
their force up to anywhere near the 
planned program, that they had only 
been able to get about three-fifths of 
what the funds available to them would 
permit. With that showing we did not 
see how we could go ahead with an ap- 
propriation that had no basis in fact be- 
hind it. We had a lot of doubt about a 
number of things in connection with it. 
For instance, we found that there were 
several separate agencies doing the same 
job. This means that they would have 
four sets of bosses where one could do 
the job. We did not like that way of 
doing business, frankly. 

Mr. KEATING. I want to ask one 
other question in regard to that table. 
There is a heading “Special Economic 
Assistance.” If I understand that cor- 
rectly it means truly economic aid other 
than military aid to countries that are 
not calling their economic aid defense 
support. The amount obligated last year 
was $86 million. The amount in this bill 
for this year is $239 million. What coun- 
tries are those and what does that item 
cover? 

Mr. JUDD. The Arab States, Israel, 
Iran, India, and Pakistan. 

Mr. KEATING. They are then get- 
ting, if I understand it correctly, under 
this bill 277 percent of the amount 
which was obligated for the same pur- 
pose to those countries last year? 

Mr. TABER. That is correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? I do not think that 
is correct, if the gentleman will pardon 
me. These amounts which show in- 
creases of 277 percent include no com- 
parison with what India and Pakistan 
got in 1953 because it was then included 
in technical assistance; hence you have 
in this chart an enormous percentage 
increase for special economic assistance, 
but it does not reflect the exact situation 
and it is not comparable 1954 with 1953. 

Mr. TABER. That might be a mistake 
in submission of the comparable figures 
by the agency. If there is a mistake 
there that is what it is. 

Mr. JUDD. It is not a mistake. It is 
due to the insistence of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee that this time they 
break down the budget estimates for 
these areas that heretofore have come 
under one head—“Technical assistance.” 
As the gentleman will remember, last 
year they put in a request for $150 mil- 
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lion for point 4 aid. On looking at it 
carefully, only about twelve or thirteen 
million dollars was stricken for technical 
assistance. The rest of it was for eco- 
nomic aid disguised as technical assist- 
ance. This year we said, “Bring each 
type of aid in separately and justify 
each on its own merit.” That is the rea- 
son why the figures under the headings 
this year do not coincide with those of 
last year. 

Mr. TABER. The figures are just sim- 
ply not comparable, that is all. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. FORD. On that point, if you take 
away some of the dollars that were re- 
flected in the percentages under one of 
these headings, the transfer would auto- 
matically mean other percentages would 
goup. All of the percentages are higher 
for fiscal 1954 than 1953. It would not 
make any difference in the end result. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I do not think that 
is quite so because the last percentage 
shown on here, if the Members will refer 
to the table, is 63 percent for mutual- 
defense financing, defense support, and 
technical assistance, but that includes 
$400 million for the Indochinese war, 
so it would make a very material differ- 
ence in the percentages if you straight- 
ened out what was really new and had 
no place in the previous bill compared 
to the present bill. 

Mr. TABER. Of course, the author- 
ization and the budget estimate, both, 
were very much less than the availability 
for last year. We did not have anything 
presented to us beyond the budget esti- 
mate. Frankly, we did not go into that; 
we did not have any opportunity. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. I notice in the 
report on page 7 it says: 

The funds provided for India will permit 
an extension of the community-development 
program now underway in that country, to- 
gether with a continuation of the digging 
of numerous wells for irrigation purposes 
throughout the country. Nearly half of the 
funds involve the construction of dams for 
irrigation, flood control, and power purposes. 
Punds are also included for distribution of 
large quantities of fertilizer and for the im- 
portation of steel, iron, and tools for agri- 
culture purposes. 


I notice that the allotment to India 
and Pakistan is to be $75 million. Half 
of that would be $37,500,000. I presume 
the gentleman recalls that on yesterday 
the House voted down a $2,200,000 flood- 
control appropriation for the Missouri 
River between Omaha, Nebr., and Sioux 
City, Iowa. My question is: How can 
we justify $37,500,000 to India for flood- 
control purposes and deny our own peo- 
ple $2,200,000 to prevent soil erosion and 
the wasting away of valuable farm land 
here in America? 0 

Mr. TABER. The only basis for this 
operation as far as I can see is the need 
to preserve good relations in an area of 
the world where there is a very critical 
situation at the present time and where 
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perhaps we have to look at things other- 
wise than we ordinarily would. The 
policy back of it is that India should be 
encouraged, insofar as possible, to cast 
her lot with the Western Nations rather 
than with Russia. Frankly it may be 
asking more of us than should be the 
case, but it is probably one of the things 
that we cannot get away from doing in 
some way or another. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. What excuse is 
there for giving the French $400 million 
to fight the Indochinese who have never 
done anything to us? There must be 
some excuse for it. 

Mr. TABER. Well, the Indochinese, 
insofar as they are fighting the Com- 
munist group in Moscow, are thereby 
carrying the load of the free world in 
keeping a very considerable number of 
Communist troops occupied. Frankly, 
I believe that, as in the case of Korea, 
the effective Communist troops there 
are mostly Chinese and some natives of 
Indochina. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin., As I 
understand it, with reference to the aid 
to Europe, the overall figure of the 
European allotment contains the so- 
called escapee program of $100 million. 
As I understand it, that has not been 
disturbed in anyway; is that correct? 

Mr. TABER. The escape program? 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Les: 
$100 million from the overall European 
amount. 

Mr. TABER. I do not know anything 
about a figure of that size. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gewtleman yield to me? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS. May I ask the gentle- 
man this question, whether the Appro- 
priations Committee in any part of their 
bill has inserted any restrictions on the 
transfer authorizations in the authori- 
zation bill? 

Mr. TABER. We have not. 

Mr. VORYS. In the authorization 
bill there was a provision to authorize 
the President, if he so desired, to use 
$100 million in an escapee program. I 
think the point is this, that the appro- 
priation bill in no way tampers with that 
authorization which has been granted. 

Mr. TABER. It does not. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. Iam referring to the 
table on page 9438 of the Recor» in which 
there is a column headed Appropri- 
ated,” and the next column is “Recom- 
mended for 1954.” The figures to which 
I referred in my previous questioning 
had to do with the column “Recom- 
mended for 1954.” What are the figures 
in the column Appropriated“? Are 
they the ones in this bill? 

Mr. TABER. No; “Appropriated” 
means new cash. That column should 
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be new cash. The next column, “Un- 
obligated Balance” has to be added to 
the $4,433,000,000 to get the overall total 
of $6,191,000,000. 

Mr. KEATING. The $6,191,000,000 is 
the overall total in the bill before us 
now which is available both in new cash 
and unobligated balance? 

Mr. TABER. That is right. 

Mr. KEATING. And that is spoken 
of in the next column as being 138 per- 
cent—of something. What is it 138 
percent of? 

Mr. TABER. It is 138 percent of the 
figure at the bottom of the page in the 
third column, $4,463,200,000. 

Mr. KEATING. In other words, it is 
138 percent of the amount actually ob- 
ligated for the same purposes last year? 

Mr. TABER. For all purposes. 

Mr. KEATING. For all purposes last 
year? 

Mr. TABER. That is right. 

Mr. KEATING. I thank the gentle- 
man very much. I think that table is 
very valuable to us and should be com- 
mended to the attention of the member- 
ship. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER, I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. On 
that same table, on page 9438, is it not 
a fact that the column there headed 
“Appropriated” includes figures in the 
present bill? 

Mr. TABER. That is correct. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. In 
other words, this column refers to the 
amounts which we are now appropri- 
ating? 

Mr. TABER. That is the idea; yes. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the discussion 
I have had with these gentlemen has 
pretty well covered the situation. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. DURHAM. I congratulate the 
chairman of the committee and also the 
other members of the committee. I 
think they have done a fine job. I hope 
the House sustains the provisions that 
they have made and the funds provided 
in this bill. There is one question I 
would like to ask about the $50 million 
here for special weapons. Does the 
committee have any information as to 
what that money will be used for? 

Mr. TABER. The only thing that it 
would be used for that I know of is to 
buy certain foreign military items which 
would be used to help the people to whom 
we are providing military assistance. 

Mr. DURHAM. It does not in any 
way, then, go to purchase or contract for 
special weapons here in America? 

Mr. TABER. No; this is a foreign 
deal. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS. On that point, is it not 
a fact that there is a NATO committee 
which is to report in August on this 
special-weapons program which is not to 
include any atomic weapons, and this $50 
million is appropriated really in advance 
of and in support of a program that has 
not yet been worked out but the purpose 
of which is to give to our European allies 
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the advantages of new and special weap- 
ons? It is a program that has not as 
yet been approved by NATO itself. 

Mr. DURHAM. Then it is more or less 
of a research and development program 
instead of a purchase program; is that 
correct? 

Mr. TABER. It is not a general pur- 
chasing program. On the other hand, 
there are funds in the military items in 
different places. For instance, there is 
an item of $37,500,000 which is reappro- 
priated for use with reference to the 
production of planes. There is an item 
here to cover a certain amount of money 
for the construction of a certain type of 
new plane that the British are making. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. GARY. Is it not a fact that this 
money is to be used to help some of the 
foreign countries to develop special 
weapons, which they are now working 
on. But according to the information 
that was given to our committee, the en- 
tire program was rather vague and it was 
for that reason that we reduced the 
funds from $100 million, as requested, to 
$50. million. 

Mr. TABER. That is correct. The 
item was really pretty vague and that 
was the reason we took that position, 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS. I have been comparing 
the bill reported by the Appropriation 
Committee with the authorization bill 
which came from the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, and which passed the 
House. As I figure it, the authorization 
bill was $4,998,000,000 in new money and 
the appropriation bill is $4,433,000,000 
or a difference of about $565 million in 
new money between the ceilings in the 
authorization bill and the funds pro- 
vided in this bill. Is that not correct? 

Mr. TABER. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. VORYS. The point I wanted to 
make is this, that the conference report 
was $159,500,000 additional authoriza- 
tion above the amount provided in the 
original House authorization. 

Mr. TABER. That is correct. 

Mr. VORYS. So that the difference 
in new money between the authorization 
ceiling and the appropriation is $565 
million. 

Mr. TABER. That is correct. 

Mr. VORYS. Then, as to the carry- 
over, which explains the rest of the dif- 
ference, about $400 million more, that is 
a question of what. you mean by “obliga- 
tions,” and whether the Congress should 
attempt to control unobligated funds or 
leave them to be spent. That is a dif- 
ferent sort of issue from the question as 
to new money, where the difference be- 


tween the ceiling and the present bill is 


considered. 

Mr. TABER. If the Congress is going 
to reappropriate funds, in my opinion 
it is absolutely necessary that we ap- 
propriate the unobligated balances spe- 
cifically, rather than in general lan- 
guage. That is the only way you can 
keep track of what you are doing. I 
do not believe that we should attempt to 
appropriate money and not know how 
much we are appropriating. I think 
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this is a great improvement over past 
practices. 

Mr. VORYS. Is it not a fact that we 
have at this time a far more accurate 
and honest accounting of obligated and 
unobligated funds than we have had for 
a number of years? 

Mr. TABER. I think that Mr. Stassen 
has done a good job in getting the jump 
on things over there and is getting it in 
shape so that they could comply with 
the law in their operations, rather than 
attempting to hide the amount of the 
unobligated balances, as we found they 
were doing to the tune of $800 million a 
year ago. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr- TABER. I yield. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Will 
the gentleman refer to page 8 of the re- 
port, to the subtitle, “United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency 
Fund.” Do I correctly understand that 
the $5 million included in the bill for 
this purpose are funds to carry through 
to the end of the calendar year 1953 and 
not the fiscal year, which will run until 
next June? 

Mr. TABER. That is correct. That 
is what it says. The agency has not been 
established in the United Nations for the 
calendar year 1954, and we did not feel 
that we should go further than the 
period for which it had been established. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. GARY. The agency operates on a 
calendar year rather than a fiscal year 
basis. For that reason this appropria- 
tion relates to the agency's calendar 
year. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. That 
would account for what would otherwise 
appear to be a reduction in the fund? 

Mr. GARY. No. The fund has been 
reduced. There were two requests before 
our committee. One supplemental re- 
quest was for $9,800,000 to continue the 
work for the balance of this calendar 
year. Then there was another request 
for $9 million for the next calendar year. 
But since the operation of the agency 
had not been authorized for the next 
calendar year the committee decided not 
to appropriate any money for that year 
at all, and recommends $5 million for 
the balance of the present calendar year. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. This 
$5 million is supposed to carry the agency 
to the end of this calendar year. 

Mr. GARY. Yes. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. RICHARDS. The gentleman’s re- 
port says that the testimony before the 
legislative committee was to the effect 
that the unobligeted balance was about 
$500 million-plus. But the more realis- 
tic and honest testimony before the Ap- 
propriations Committee was to the ef- 
fect that the unobligated balance was 
$2 billion-plus. Who is responsible for 
that? Was Mr. Stassen responsible for 
the difference in testimony before these 
two committees? 

Mr. TABER. I understand there was 
an intimation before the Foreign Affairs 
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Committee that I had not had called to 
my attention before to the effect that the 
unobligated balance might be a great 
deal more than the $500 million. 

I think Mr. Stassen approached the 
thing honestly. On the other hand, I do 
not think when he first came before the 
Foreign Affairs Committee he had the 
information he finally presented to us. 

Mr. RICHARDS. As a matter of fact, 
I think the $500 million-plus was an 
estimate made before June 30, an esti- 
mate of what they would have on hand; 
but this difference between half a bil- 
lion dollars and over $2 billion as an 
unobligated balance is too great to pass 
over lightly. I would therefore like to 
know, if the gentleman from New York 
will tell me, what the Appropriations 
Committee uncovered in that connec- 
tion. 

Mr. TABER. I would not want to say 
that the Appropriations Committee un- 
covered the item, because the whole pic- 
ture of the $2 billion-plus, as I remem- 
ber it, of unobligated funds 

Mr. RICHARDS. Two billion one hun- 
dred and seventy-five million dollars— 
practically what the gentleman said. 

Mr. TABER. Well, all right; that ap- 
peared upon the justifications which 
were presented to us, large square books. 
That was presented to us showing the 
details of the whole operation. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I think a 
partial answer to the question of the 
gentleman from North Carolina would 
be that the Comptroller General had de- 
obligated a considerable amount of dual 
obligations following the hearings before 
the Foreign Affairs Committee. 

Mr. TABER. There were approxi- 
mately $660 million of deobligations that 
were duplications found by the Comp- 
troller General. 

Mr, H. CARL ANDERSEN. And were 
there not further deobligations. which 
were added to the sum total after the 
Foreign Affairs Committee had taken 
the matter under consideration? 

Mr. TABER. Oh, yes; there were lots 
of them. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. FORD. I think it is unfair, Mr. 
Chairman, for an inference to be drawn 
from the statement in our report that 
there was any deliberate or otherwise 
erroneous statement made before the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. In the 
Appropriations Committee hearings on 
page 1203 at the bottom of the page 
there is a statement which in part ex- 
plains the situation. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER, I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. GARY. The use of the word “dis- 
honest” is rather unfortunate, it seems 
to me in connection with this situation; 
there was absolutely nothing dishonest 
in it. There was some loose bookkeep- 
ing, and when the chairman of our com- 
mittee requested the General Account- 
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ing Office to go over the accounts they 
found certain errors in obligations. In 
other words, we had this situation with 
reference to these funds: The Mutual 
Security Agency would order certain 
equipment. When it was delivered it was 
needed worse in Korea than in Europe, 
so that equipment would be sent to Ko- 
rea. Occasionally there were duplica- 
tions in the accounts that grew out of 
such transactions. The General Ac- 
counting Office went through the ac- 
counts and found certain duplicating 
items and certain items of goods that 
had been sent to Korea and had not been 
deobligated. When these items were 
deobligated, that gave them a larger un- 
obligated balance. There was nothing 
dishonest about it. 

Mr, JUDD. Mr. Chairman, our report 
from the Foreign Affairs Committee spe- 
cifically mentioned the fact a changed 
system had been instigated by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office for estimating un- 
obligated balances. Our committee re- 
port gave the figure as $1.6 billion. But 
what disturbs me is how they got it up to 
$1.992 billion in 3 or 4 weeks after they 
gave us the figure $1.6 billion. 

Mr. TABER. I think I can answer 
that. There were duplicating items 
found by the General Accounting Office 
to the extent of $660 million and that 
makes the figure almost exactly. I do 
not think there is any question about 
that. When the Mutual Security Agency 
came before us they told us frankly what 
amount they had unobligated. I have 
given the figure. 

Mr. RICHARDS. May I say to the 
gentleman from New York that I know 
he is one of the best men in the House, 
one of the most conscientious and able 
Members here. If he has found some- 
thing wrong in the computation of these 
figures, I want to be the first to con- 
gratulate him. 

Mr. TABER. We did not find it. It 
was presented to us as they came before 
our committee. 

Mr. RICHARDS. I just wanted to find 
out who was at fault in not bringing the 
same evidence before the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the House. 

Mr, TABER. The time of day, I think, 
because that was before they had their 
material together and had appreciated 
what the situation was. I do not think 
the General Accounting Office estab- 
lished any new requirements. The law 
established the requirements and the 
General Accounting Office simply made 
them follow the law. This is what has 
resulted. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. It was about the last of 
May or the Ist of June that an estimate 
was given as to what the unobligated 
balance would be on the 1st of July. The 
testimony before the gentleman’s com- 
mittee was on July 15. 

Mr. TABER. July 13 was the first day 
that we started. 

Mr. VORYS. Well, July 15 I note in 
your hearings was the date that they 
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eame in and said instead of $1.6 billion 
it is $1.992 billion. 

Mr. TABER. That was just the mili- 
tary item. The rest of it was over $2 
billion. 

Mr. VORYS. The gentleman from 
South Carolina has been discussing this 
military item. 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 

Mr. VORYS. Inour committee we got 
more accurate figures on the military 
than we did on the nonmilitary items. 
But what has happened apparently is 
that the difference in carryover in the 
2 bills amounts to just about the $392 
million or $400 million difference in esti- 
mated obligations and unobligated bal- 
ances, 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
further clarification? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. I do 
not think the Recorp is exactly clear 
about this children’s fund. I am very 
much interested in it and I know other 
Members are interested in it. Am I cor- 
rect in my understanding that the pro- 
gram is due to expire on December 31, 
1953, that last year the 82d Congress ap- 
propriated $6,666,667 for this program 
and now we are increasing that by $5 
Million, which really would amount to 
$11,666,000? 

Mr. TABER. Well, that would be for 
the period covered by the previous ap- 
propriation and for the period from now 
until the 31st of December. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. It 
could be said then that the 85 million 
plus the amount last year is the total. 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. ADAIR. Some of us who, like the 
gentleman from New York, are deeply 
interested in economy, read on page 2 
of the committee report, about half way 
through the first paragraph, this 
sentence: 

The entire bill as it is presented makes 
available in new and retained obligating au- 
thority of approximately $600 million more 


than was contemplated at the time the au- 
thorizing bill was passed. 


I wonder if the gentleman would com- 
ment on that. 

Mr. TABER. The way that works out 
is this: Funds that are for new obliga- 
tions plus the fund balances that were 
unobligated are involved here. While it 
does not take more money out of the 
Treasury than was contemplated, there 
is actually available $600 million more 
than was originally presented to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs as the 
amount available for obligations. The 
Committee on Foreign Affairs had fig- 
ured that more of prior years funds 
would have been obligated than actually 
was done at the time the first of July 
rolled around, that is all. That is the 
difference. There is not going to be any 
more material to deliver or to purchase 
than there would otherwise have been 
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but there is going to be more money 
available to obligate. 

Mr. ADAIR. Does the gentleman feel, 
in view of that statement, that the re- 
quirement for the program this coming 
year is the amount specified in the bill? 

Mr. TABER. We do or we would 
not have prepared the bill on that basis. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. I would like to ask this 
question for information. Of the addi- 
tional amount of unobligated funds the 
gentleman’s committee is counting on, 
are they still carried in their original 
categories or do they go back into a 
lump sum and then can be used by the 
Administrator for any parts of the pro- 
gram he directs rather than for the 
parts of the program for which they 
were originally appropriated and allo- 
cated but not used? 

Mr. TABER. We have made our ap- 
propriations specific both as to new 
funds and the unobligated funds for 
each item. We have also allowed to 
continue, without attempting in any 
way to modify it, the language that the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs brought 
in authorizing the transfer of funds up 
to 10 percent, which will, in my opinion, 
take care of any item that might be in 
trouble. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I hope someone, the 
gentleman or someone on the commit- 
tee, will explain the $85 million for 
manufacturing in the United Kingdom 
and another $85 million for manufac- 
turing in France. For what purpose do 
we appropriate money for manufactur- 
ing in those countries? 

Mr. TABER. So as to get material 
produced. The $85 million in France 
means production of munitions and am- 
munition to be used in Indochina. The 
$85 million for Britain means the con- 
struction of certain airplanes for dis- 
tribution to countries on the Continent 
to protect them against possible Rus- 
sian invasion. 

Mr. GROSS. Then we have $85 mil- 
lion in the case of France, $85 million 
added to the $400 million also appro- 
priated here to finance the war in Indo- 
china. 

Mr. TABER. Yes, and there will be 
more than that before we get through 
with the whole picture on Indochina. 
There is no use fooling ourselves about 
that, We are fortunate if it is not more. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may need. 

Mr. Chairman, the older Members of 
this House know of my interest in the 
foreign-aid program. To the newer 
Members, I will say that it has been my 
privilege to sponsor this program on the 
floor of the House for the last 4 years. 
I am deeply interested in it. 

There are questions that transcend 
politics and the security of the United 
States of America is one of those ques- 
tions, This bill deals with the security 
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of our own country. It is not a give- 
away program. If it were a giveaway 
program, I would be standing here to- 
day arguing against it. It is exactly 
what the name implies, a mutual-secu- 
rity program, a program under which 
we have entered into certain agreements 
with other peace-loving nations in an 
effort to contain communism and to pre- 
serve the freedom of the world. 

Our committee in framing this bill 
sought the very best information and 
advice that was available. We sat day 
and night listening to the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Dulles; the Mutual Security 
Director, Mr. Stassen; and General 
Gruenther who, just a few days before, 
had assumed the high position of Su- 
preme Allied Commander of NATO. He 
flew from Paris to Washington for the 
purpose of appearing before our subcom- 
mittee in support of this bill. We heard 
many other witnesses. 

After we had concluded our hearings, 
our entire subcommittee was invited to 
the White House for breakfast where the 
President of the United States impressed 
upon us his belief in the necessity of 
this program for the security of the 
United States. He told us that this pro- 
gram is a part of the general defense 
program, and that in framing his budget 
request for our own armed services, he 
had taken into consideration the fact 
that this money would be appropriated 
to help the foreign nations that were co- 
operating with us to increase their armies 
so that their assistance could be more 
effective. 

He warned us in no uncertain terms 
that if we weakened this program, then 
it would be necessary for him to come 
before the Congress again and ask for 
an increase in the funds for our own 
forces. My friends, it is much cheaper 
to implement these foreign forces than 
it is to provide our own forces. Many 
of these nations have built up armies 
that are ready to fight side by side with 
our armies in the defense of freedom. 
But they do not have the equipment 
with which to fight. If we want their 
aid in this global battle that is going 
on today for freedom, then we must aid 
them with this program. 

In discussing this program with our 
committee, the President did not men- 
tion dollars. He said very frankly, that 
he was interested in the program, but 
that the details of the program were up 
to our committee. He did not discuss 
dollar figures. 

Our committee faced a grave problem, 
We are facing today global warfare. 
There is a hot war raging in Korea. 
There is a hot war raging in Indo- 
china. Someone has asked the ques- 
tian, “Why do we help in the Indo- 
chinese war?” Do you know that Indo- 
china is the gateway to Asia? If the 
Communists take over Indochina it will 
open the way for the conquest of Asia. 
If we lose Indochina, our situation in the 
Pacific will be precarious. 

Someone else asked, “Why are we 
helping India?” If India with its teem- 
ing millians joins forces with the Com- 
munists, then Asia is gone. We have a 
difficult situation in Asia today as it is, 
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but throw India into the balance and our 
cause in Asia would be lost. 

We are trying to build up forces in 
Europe to protect the free nations of 
Europe. Is it to our advantage to pro- 
tect them? There are those who believe 
that in the event of war, all we have to 
do is to drop a few atomic bombs and the 
war would be over. Nobody knows what 
effect the atomic bomb will have in time 
of war. But let us assume that is true, 
How are we going to drop an atomic 
bomb on the enemy unless we have bases 
from which our planes can take off. 

In the event of another world war, our 
chief points of attack would be from 
bases in foreign countries, and if the 
enemy could take over those bases with 
land forces, then they could be used just 
as effectively in bombing the United 
States of America. It is not a happy 
thought. Yet the time has come when 
we in America should face the facts. 

Our military needs are indeed great; 
our defenses against communism must 
be made impregnable, and yet the Treas- 
ury recently announced that the deficit 
at the close of the fiscal year, June 30, 
was $9,400,000,000, the largest peacetime 
Geficit in history. Just a few days ago 
they announced that the national debt 
has reached the stupendous figure of 
$272,500,000,000, just 2% billion below 
the limit which the Congress has placed 
upon that debt. Before adjournment 
there will probably be a request to this 
Congress to raise that ceiling. We, 
therefore, have serious fiscal conditions 
here at home, and fiscal solvency is also 
vital to our national defense. We are 
confronted with the problem of balanc- 
ing our military needs against our finan- 
cial abilities. And it is not an easy task. 

At this point I want to pay tribute to 
the chairman of our subcommittee [Mr. 
TABER]. How he stands up under the 
load that he is carrying, I do not know. 
He sat with the committee day and night, 
and I want to say that he did a magnifi- 
cent job in steering the committee to 
conclusions which, in my judgment, re- 
flect that balance I have suggested. 

The bill that we present to you today 
is not JoHN TaBEr’s bill, as much as he 
contributed to it, and certainly no one 
contributed more than he. It is not a 
bill that he would write if it were left to 
him alone. If I were drafting this bill, 
I would make some changes in it. It is 
not a bill that CLARENCE CANNON wants 
or JOHN ROONEY or Orro PassMAN. It is 
not a bill that CARL ANDERSEN, or Dr. 
FENTON, or NORRIS COTTON or GLENN 
Davis or GERALD Forp wants. I do not 
think that any one member of this com- 
mittee, if he were framing this bill, 
would frame it just as it is. We have 
brought you a compromise, and I want 
to say that I personally think it is a fair 
compromise. These agencies, as you 
have been told. have large unexpended 
balances and large unobligated balances. 
In view of that fact I think that some 
cuts should be made, and I believe that 
in this bill with several exceptions we 
have given the agencies all the money 
they can reasonably obligate within the 
next fiscal year. 
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This bill is not a slap at anybody or 
anything except the militaristic dreams 
of Soviet Russia; and I hope it will not 
be a slap at them, but rather that it will 
be a knockout blow that will let Russia 
know that the United States of America 
stands for freedom and that we are will- 
ing to protect that freedom in any part 
of the world whenever it is jeopardized 
by any foreign dictator. 

While I do not believe the proposed 
program has been weakened by the cuts 
in this bill, I am convinced that further 
cuts would have a serious effect and 
might properly be considered as a slap 
at the present administration. 

Mr. Chairman, this is no time to turn 
back. Peace negotiations are in prog- 
ress in Korea today and all of us hope 
and pray that an honorable settlement 
will be consummated—certainly no 
American wants any other kind in Korea 
or anywhere else. The uprisings and 
unrest behind the Iron Curtain in 
Europe are for the first time beginning 
to evidence the results of our handiwork 
in this and other programs. To turn 
back at this time would give comfort to 
the enemy, and would discourage our 
allies; because, remember, they are striv- 
ing to live up to this program which has 
been agreed upon for Europe and other 
parts of the world. 

These are critical days. We are 
spending a lot of money, I will admit, 
but, Mr. Chairman, let us remember the 
danger, let us not turn back at this criti- 
cal period, but rather let us go forward 
with this program. I shall stand by the 
bill our committee has presented and 
I trust that the Members of the House 
will do likewise. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I gladly yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I cannot allow this oppor- 
tunity to go by without paying a tribute 
to the gentleman from Virginia who paid 
a very well-deserved tribute to our chair- 
man, the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TABER]. I have had for the first time 
an opportunity to serve on the srbcom- 
mittee with the gentleman from Virginia. 
The wealth of his knowledge in relation 
to this specific topic, the energy he has 
put into this work, and beyond all the 
fairness with which he approached the 
whole subject appealed very deeply to 
me. I want to thank the gentleman for 
the splendid way in which he cooperated 
with the rest of us who did not feel we 
could go quite as far as he would go. We 
all recognized the necessity of reaching 
a tentative agreement so that the House 
could work its will. 

Mr. GARY. I thank the gentleman 
for his kind remarks and I want to say 
that I think we had an excellent subcom- 
mittee. I do not believe there is a point 
of view with respect to this bill in this 
Congress that was not represented on 
our subcommittee, and that is the rea- 
son I say to the Members of this House 
that I believe you have before you a com- 
promise bill that is a-cross section of 
opinion in the United States, and I 
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adopt it. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to 
the gentleman from Louisiana IMr. 
PassMan]. g 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, it 
grieves me that I am not in accord with 
the views of my distinguished friend and 
colleague from Virginia [Mr. Gary]. I 
have been serving on his subcommittee 
for 5 years. I have a very high regard 
for the gentleman from Virginia and 
commend him for his ability and fair- 
ness. I wish to pay the same tribute to 
the distinguished chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Committee [Mr. TABER], 
who is fair, impartial and untiring in his 
efforts. It happens that our views are 
not in accord, however, there is one thing 
he did not mention and I hope it will be 
discussed before we finish our delibera- 
tions, and that is, What will the nations 
we are now subsidizing do when we ter- 
minate the subsidies and the chips are 
actually down? 

Mr. Chairman, as a member of the 
subcommittee handling the appropria- 
tion request before you, I heard many 
able witnesses testify in behalf of the 
funds provided in this bill. Our Presi- 
dent, in carrying out this program which 
was inaugurated by former President 
Truman, is equally sincere in his convic- 
tion that these funds are necessary. 
However, I am still dubious of the long- 
range benefits of this worldwide pro- 
gram. Iam opposed to the bill partially 
because of its effect on our national econ- 
omy and it frightens me to think about 
what the repercussions will be in foreign 
countries when, through dire necessity, 
we are forced to discontinue such world- 
wide spending. I have consistently 
voted against the authorizing legislation 
and appropriations for this worldwide 
spending program believing that it would 
eventually wreck the economy of our 
country. I contended from the inception 
of this worldwide spending program that 
we would never find a stopping place. 
My position on this contention is now 
stronger than ever. That section of the 
authorizing legislation dealing with the 
termination of this program is, in my 
opinion, nothing more than superfluous 
words, because this legislation has never 
been passed but for 1 year at a time. 
Obviously, the authorizing legislation for 
which this appropriation bill is based, 


was passed for only 1 year and the lan- ` 


guage in the bill with respect to future 
termination of this program has not im- 
pressed me at all. 

When the program started, it was gen- 
erally called the Marshall plan to pro- 
vide funds to assist starving people of 
other nations of the world. When that 
adopted name lost its appeal, it was then 
called the ECA program. When that 
name had worn threadbare, it was then 
changed to the Mutual Security Program. 
Therefore, in my opinion, next year you 
will get another change in name, but the 
program, as such, will go on and on. 

Mr. WILLIAMS 


of Mississippi. Mr. 


Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


The gentleman left out one “ERP”, the 


most appropriate name we could have. 
Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, we 
are now furnishing aid of some variety 
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to 56 foreign nations. Our Armed Forces 
are now serving in 49 foreign nations. 
Regardless of how good our intentions 


are, what this international interference 


will eventually lead us into, only God 
knows. 

Mr. Chairman, during the past gen- 
eration, the United States has given to 
foreign nations in grants, aids, subsidies, 
loans, gifts, and repudiated loans in ex- 
cess of $120 billions. Even though the 
recipients in foreign lands of this stu- 
pendous amount of money have already 
spent it, let us be ever mindful that the 
taxpayers of this Nation still owe this 
debt which must be paid by generations 
yet unborn. The total public debt of all 
the nations of the world with the excep- 
tion of the United States amounts to 


only $207 bilions. On the other hand, 


the public debt of the United States 
Plone is $266 billions, which means that 
our public debt is $59 billions greater 
than the combined public debt of all the 
other nations of the world. Are we at- 
tributing too much to our present high- 
level of national income? It is true that 
our national income is very high at this 
time. However, the national income of 
the other nations of the world is in ex- 
cess of $483 billions annually. Putting 
it another way, the national income of 
the other nations of the world exceeds 
our national income by $179 billions. 
We are proud that our national income 
annually is in excess of $302 billions, 
but let us not forget that in 1933, it was 
only $39 billions and who can tell just 
how soon our own national income will 
Start declining rapidly. 

I shall include as a part of my re- 
marks a list showing the public debt of 
each nation of the world and a list show- 
ing the national income of each nation 
of the world. These compilations should 
furnish you with much informative 
detail. : 
Latest available figures of all nations o/ the 

world having a public debt 


1. United Kingdom $73, 350, 795, 000 
U. S es 49, 750, 000, 000 
8. Canada 16, 916, 802, 000 
nos 10, 017, 100, 000 
5. Australia 8. 126, 129, 000 
6. Netherlands 6, 381, 500, 000 
T 5. 545, 300, 000 
A 5, 264, 900, 000 
9. Belgium 5, 082, 487, 000 
TCC 4, 562, 400, 000 
11. Union of South Africa.. 2, 252, 415, 090 


2, 228, 991, 500 
2, 105, 263, 150 


Sweden 1, 944, 500, 000 
15. New Zealand 1, 855, 616, 640 
16. Denmark 1, 678, 460, 000 
1 0 TT 1. 422, 552, 000 
18. Pakistan 1, 194, 600, 000 
19. Turkey 915, 883, 500 
20. Rumania 832, 666, 666 
21. Jstetiws i 548, 520, 000 
22. Ireland 504, 050, 750 
23. Austria. 494, 584, 500 
24. Uruguay 473, 684, 210 
0 452, 196, 000 
26. Philippines 401. 588, 000 
#7. Hennes 388. 682, 000 
28. Portugal 362, 804, 000 
ran... 304, 184, 610 
30. Poland i 294, 000, 000 
DR oC Le PRE a Sa EES ee 287, 600, 000 
Wee POT ening pete arent ng 253, 838, 000 
C 242, 777, 419 
34. Colombia 225, 737, 000 
35. Bolivia — 192, 343, 000 
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Latest available figures of all nations of the 
world having a public debt—Continued 


36; Ceylon - $134, 510, 200 
NS AAA 97, 279, 000 
38. Malaya n wo 88, 736, 000 
00 E ES 67, 532, 400 
40. Costa Rica 64, '726, 630 
. 56, 065, 000 
42. Ecuador 45, 412, 540 
43. Jamaica.......---..--. 38, 599, 750 
44. Trag- 28, 500, 000 
45. Iceland.. 27, 628, 670 
46. Hungary. 27, 200, 000 
47, Panama as 25, 321, 000 
48. Dominican Republic. 21, 400, 000 
49. Bulgaria 19, 900, 000 
50. Luxembourg. 19, 674, 130 
51. Guatemala. 18, 858, 800 
52. El Salvador 12, 732, 000 
53. Ethiopia. 8, 500, 000 
54, Paraguay. 6, 725, 667 
55. Halti 6, 200, 000 
56. Honduras 4, 950, 490 
C 4. 750. 000 
58. Venezuela 4, 388, 050 
59. Argentina 4. 128, 600 
60. Yugoslavia_...........-. 3, 755, 000 
61. Thailand... -....2--. 3, 179, 280 
62. Ozechoslovak la 2. 422, 000 
G63. G66 „„ 1. 743, 500 
G4, Nh Genas 1, 594, 680 
65. Nicaragua — 9 1. 430, 210 
o 1, 357, 212 
67, Lebanon 1, 350, 000 
OSD A o nyt scale 535, 700 
Total (all nations ex- 

cept United States). 207, 505, 997,454 
Ån 

69. United States ~---- 266, 071, 061, 639 
National income of selected countries of the 


world 


National Income 
(United — 


338 


2535258 


32 
8 


838 
8888888888 


S 
2 $ 
x 


reep gg ffn ESS * 
— — 
335 
~ 
2 


8338 
888388 


1 1951 
1952 

247, 1951 

097, 560, 1952 
917, 632, 1951 
634, 017, 1952 
551, 820, 1951 
369, 942, 1950 
262, 000, 1952 
766, 749, 1951 
574, 100, 1950 
1950 

29, 1951 


2 
> 
5 


88883 88 


228 
23333432333325 253:r35823333233333333583388 


= 


637, 

523, 1950 
343, 1951 
321, 1952 
226, 1951 
223, 1950 


~} — 2 
BESAN 
3 


596, 763, 1947 
551, 680, 1952 
1, 487, 360, 1951 
1, 222, 797, 1950 
1, 118, 762, 1951 
1, 008, 383, 1951 
880, 752, 1951 
823, 438, 1951 
769, 333, 1951 
723, 689, 1951 
636, 079, 1949 
562, 700, 1951 
518, 411, 000 | 1951 
398, 976 1951 
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National income of selected countries of the 
world—Continued 


National income 
(United States 
currency) 


Ethiopia. 1951 
Liberi 1951 
1949 
1950 


88888888 
S 
a 
8 


Total (all nations except 
2 1 sy tates) 
„United States 


In my considered judgment, we are 
spreading ourselves too thin. We are 
attempting to buy friendship and loy- 
alty. Even though our intentions may 
be good, we are interfering with the af- 
fairs of too many nations and peoples 
throughout the world. In my consid- 
ered judgment, if we continue dissipat- 
ing the wealth of this country endeavor- 
ing to buy friendship and loyalty, then 
we may wind up in a worse condition 
than a great majority of those that we 
are now helping. If our present rate of 
grants and gifts continues for too long, 


‘there will not be enough ready money 


available to build a fisherman’s canoe, 
let alone a flattop or an ark. Instead of 
having money for airplanes, our pocket- 
books will only provide kites. It fright- 
ens me to think that we have gone so far 
afield with this worldwide program of 


‘trying to buy friends and loyalty. 


The world population is 2,430,000,000. 
Our great Nation has only 6 percent 


‘of this world population. Yet, we are en- 


deavoring to feed, clothe, and fight the 
battles of some 56 foreign nations. Just 
how much longer 6 percent of the people 
can divide their hard-earned wealth and 
natural resources with 56 foreign nations 
is any man’s guess. 

The United States per capita debt is 
approximately $1,700. In other words, 
every man, woman, and child in America 
is indebted to their Government at the 
present time in the amount of $1,700. 
Let us compare this with the per capita 
debt of the other nations of the world. 
Combined, the per capita debt of all the 
nations of the world, with the exception 
of the United States, is only $91. Some 
of the foreign nations have a public per 
capita debt of less than $2. 

Our Nation represents less than 6 per- 
cent of the land area of the world, and 
even with our great food and fiber pro- 
duction capacity, we only produce 8% 
percent of the food produced in the 
world. Statistics disclose that our an- 
nual food surpluses would feed the world 
population for only 6 days; so, this is an- 
other indication that we are spreading 
ourselves too thin and assuming too 
much of the other nations’ responsibili- 
ties. The poorhouse is always the last 
house on Easy Street. That is where we 
are headed and where we will arrive if 
we do not slow down. How often must 
we be reminded that if we should take 
all the income and savings of our people, 
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we still would not have sufficient money 
to do all the things labeled “desirable.” 
Iam convinced that this policy of world- 
wide spending will bring us to our knees 
economically sooner or later. 

I state here and now that I am very 
much in accord with the President’s plan 
to give surplus food to East Germany, 
but this does not mean that I would vote 
for legislation that would dissipate our 
food surpluses, $100 million at a time, 
similar to the Pakistan wheat bill, 
throughout the world for the purpose of 
buying friendship. 

It has been stated or implied that Rus- 
sia’s Lenin once said, “Just give the 
United States time and she will spend 
herself into destruction.” I wonder if 


-our arch enemy, Dictator Malenkov, is 


thinking the same thing and maybe co- 
operating in bringing this about. 

My constituents are paying more at- 
tention to this worldwide program than 
they ever have before. I would like to 
quote from correspondence that I receiv- 
ed from my district. One card said, and 
I quote: 

Send our dollars to Europe, then give Asia 
some more; but you won't get back to Con- 
gress in 1954. 

A. CITIZEN., 


Another letter said, and I quote: 
OTTO E. PASSMAN, 

Member of Congress, Washington. 

Drar Santa Craus: You had better enjoy 
sending our money to foreign nations galore; 
cause you won't be playing Santa Claus after 
1954. 


I do not have to draw on my imagina- 
tion to know what these constituents 
are thinking about. 

Mr. Chairman, my remarks are not 
made for the purpose of levity nor to 
trifle with the feelings of those who have 
deep convictions in favor of this program, 
but rather to recite factual statistics as 
part of the basis for my opposition. We 
actually have those among us who be- 
lieve that the committee has reduced the 
President’s request too drastically. It 
may be somewhat repetitious, but let us 
again refresh our memories on the pres- 
ent status of the program. 

On July 1, 1953, the agency had on 
hand funds appropriated prior to this 
Congress in excess of $10 billion. Of this 
amount, in excess of $2 billion was unob- 
ligated or, putting it another way, the 
agency has on hand in excess of $8 bil- 
lion in unexpended but obligated funds. 
Now, the bill before you provides for 
$4,430,000,000 plus. Add to this the $1,- 
750,000,000, plus, of prior appropriations 
unobligated and unexpended and you 
will find that the agency will have new 
money to obligate for fiscal 1954, $6,186,- 
000,000, plus. This will give the agency 
a total of in excess of $14 billion in obli- 
gated and unobligated funds. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the wit- 
nesses before our committee and the 
President request the full amount, I con- 
tend that the bill before you should be 
further reduced and I shall support 
‘amendments to that effect. Mr. Chair- 
man, before this program is again pre- 
sented to the Congress, I hope that the 
entire Membership will study the as- 
pects of this program from every angle 
to ascertain what good, if any, in the 
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long-range program we have accom- 
plished and where this worldwide spend- 
ing and military program will lead us. 

And while we are studying this stu- 
pendous spending program, maybe we 
should find out what happened to the 
promise that in the future our dealings 
with foreign nations would be on the 
basis of trade and not aid. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. WINSTEAD]. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. I want to compli- 
ment the gentleman on his statement. 
Of course, I have opposed a great deal 
of this legislation myself. But I should 
like to ask the gentleman this question. 
It seems that the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee and the Appropriations Com- 
mittee were somewhat confused here 
earlier in the debate; and I am some- 
what confused. Can the gentleman tell 
me whether there is any difference in 
this program, under Mr. Dulles and Mr. 
Stassen, from the previous program, or is 
it just a continuation of the Acheson 
plan? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I do not think there 
is any question about this being a con- 
tinuation of the old program. Of course, 
they have tightened the program up; I 
want to be fair about it. But it is a con- 
tinuation of the Truman-Acheson pro- 
gram as applied to this particular field. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. Did we not cut the 
military appropriation requests of the 
President and during the debate on that 
bill, it was brought out that there were 
so many billions carried over from previ- 
ous years. Why not cut this appropria- 
tion back someplace? 

Mr. PASSMAN. It is to be regretted 
that the Members of the House could not 
consider both bills in immediate succes- 
sion, so that the comparison would be 
fresh in our minds. The Members know 
what we did to our own military program 
and what we have done to take care of 
these other nations. There is a serious 
doubt in my mind and in the minds of 
many of my constituents as to just what 
these nations will do when the chips are 
down, and when we stop giving them this 
aid. Some of them may become our arch 
enemies. Only time will tell. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. It seems to me 
that some of these billions would repre- 
sent more security in our own defense 
program than they would scattered all 
over the world. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I should like to say 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
5 that my thinking is parallel 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, PASSMAN. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. I want to compliment 
the gentleman. A few moments ago the 
gentleman from Virginia made the state- 
ment that our allies—I do not know to 
whom he was referring—but he said that 
our allies were striving to their utmost 
to carry out their commitments. Well, 
what are their commitments? If their 
contributions to the NATO army or to 
the fighting in Korea is any indication 
of their commitments, they certainly are 
not working very hard to carry them out. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I refer the gentle- 
man to the hearings with respect to that. 
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I feel somewhat the same way. Of 
course, these nations are poorer than we 
are, if you take them individually; but 
collectively, if he will look at the chart 
that I am going to insert in the Recorp, 
I think he will understand well why Iam 
opposed to this bill. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Javits]. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to thank the subcommittee for yielding 
me this time, and wish to say at the 
outset lest anything I say in this de- 
bate be misunderstood, that I believe 
the gentlemen on the subcommittee 
have utilized their best and conscien- 
tious judgment as Americans of high 
character in arriving at the conclusions 
at which they have arrived. If I do 
not agree, that is an honest difference 
of opinion which I feel very deeply to 
be in the interests of our country. 

We have a picturesque custom here 
by which gentlemen who are inveterate 
opponents of a program will vote in 
every way possible to cut it and beat it 
down promising us all the while that 
they are going to vote against it in the 
final analysis anyway no matter what 
we do with it. Let us therefore be wary 
of this point. 

The mutual security program was car- 
ried by the House roughly two to one or 
better and so in my remarks, on amend- 
ments which I shall offer to this bill, I 
shall confine my appeal to those who 
are for the program in substance other- 
wise I do not think we will get any- 
where. There is an ample majority for 
that purpose, and within those confines 
we ought to be able to wrestle success- 
fully with the problems presented by 
this bill. 

My fundamental purpose in present- 
ing amendments to the House will be 
to bring before the House the point of 
view of the President of the United 
States. For the President has advised us 
of his point of view upon this bill, and 
upon that we should be very clear. 

In a communication, which is printed 
as House Document No. 209, dated July 
16, 1953, “The President of the United 
States“ —it says Communication from 
the President of the United States“ —has 
transmitted to the Congress, based upon 
the authorizations contained in the mu- 
tual security bill—which we approved 
just the other day—his recommended 
figures for what we ought to appropriate 
for the mutual security program for 
fiscal year 1954. In view of the fact that 
these recommended figures are set forth 
here, and there can be no question about 
that, I hope many Members while lis- 
tening to the debate and while amend- 
ments are being considered will get this 
document because I assure you it is very 
effective. 

It seems to me when we have fought in 
a campaign and elected a President 
whose great appeal to the American peo- 
ple lay in the fact that he had an un- 
paralleled background of experience and 
skill to deal with the foreign policy 
problems of the country and questions of 
peace or war, and when this President 
makes his first appeal to this Congress, 
asking us to implement his special capa- 
bility in respect to foreign policy—when 
this President with a record for prudence 
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and wisdom in the handling of foreign 
affairs asks us to give him certain funds 
with which to operate in the foreign 
field, I believe we ought to give them to 
him. At least the first time we ought 
to give him a full opportunity—which in 
my opinion the American people in- 
tended that he should have—in order to 
carry through with his particular gifts 
and his particular talents on efforts to 
secure the peace of the free world 
through the exercise of these talents and 
when the American people have put him 
in a position of power to carry them 
through. 

In order to present the point of view 
of the President, I shall offer as typical 
of the whole bill the following amend- 
ments: 

First, to restore the amount for mili- 
tary aid to Europe by $312 million, from 
$1,860,000,000 to $2,172,000,000, bringing 
it to the amount recommended by the 
President. 

Second, to restore the cut in defense 
support for Europe and other areas, like 
Turkey, which will restore $50,200,000, 
from $218 million to $268,200,000. 

Third, to restore the technical assist- 
ance figure for the Latin American. re- 
publics, which will restore $9,342,000, 
from $15 million to $24,342,000. 

Fourth, to restore to the children’s 
fund $9 million for the calendar year 
1954. 

Fifth, to restore to the multilateral 
technical aid provisions $842 million, 
from $5,250,000 to $13,750,000. 

This gives us a total of about $400 
million of restorations. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Does the 
gentleman feel that the Executive should 
do the appropriating? 

Mr. JAVITS. The gentleman has 
asked me that question privately and 
my answer privately and publicly is the 
same. I do not believe the Executive 
should do the appropriating, but I do be- 
lieve that a man with the enormous 
prestige in the country and in the free 
world like President Eisenhower should 
have presented to the House of Repre- 
sentatives his considered recommenda- 
tions, I believe that the balance of wis- 
dom says that the first time out when he 
is just trying to secure the peace of the 
world, we ought to give him what, in his 
considered judgment, after it has been 
authorized after extensive debate had in 
the House of Representatives and the 
Senate, he asks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. TABER. I yield the gentleman 2 
additional minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. I have two other points 
I would like to make. One of the great 
points made with respect to these reduc- 
tions is the financial condition of the 
United States. 

I would like to call the attention of 
the House to the hearings before the 
Foreign Affairs Committee. This is a 
subject upon which I think I am quali- 
fied. We have gone through this thor- 
oughly. 

On page 306 of the hearings I asked 
the Secretary of the Treasury who has 
a widespread reputation for being con- 
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servative on financial questions, this 
question: 

Mr. Secretary, do you believe that the total 
amount asked for in this program, $5,800,- 
000,000, is within the financial capability of 
the United States, as you are in charge of 
that financial capability? 


And he said: 

That is a most difficult question to answer, 
because very frankly I think we ought to bal- 
ance the budget, and if we cut it all out 
we would come nearer balancing the budget. 
On the other hand, I do not think we 
can or should cut it all out. I hope that it 
will be somewhat further reduced. I hope 
there will be another four or five hundred 
million dollars to come out of the authori- 
zation, but I think that the expenditures 
that are contemplated, nearly all the ones 
that I have gone through, and I have gone 
through most of them, are desirable expendi- 
tures to make, notwithstanding the fact that 
we do not see the balanced budget yet in 
sight. 


Then I said: 

The Secretary would make the same 
answer, I assume, if asked whether we should 
appropriate $41 billion for the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force? 


And Secretary Humphrey said: 

That is right, exactly the same. I think 
it is too much, you understand, but I am 
not sure enough how to reduce it without 
hurting our security, to want to do it. 


The appropriation was reduced in the 
authorizing state by not only four or five 
hundred million but about $600 million. 
I believe it should stay that way as 
recommended by the President. That, 
Mr. Chairman, is the case which I will 
present to you in these amendments. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Does or does 
not the Constitution of the United States 
empower the President to make recom- 
mendations from time to time to the 
Congress? 

Mr. JAVITS. There is no question 
about that. I think we have got that 
issue very clear. The Congress must ap- 
propriate, but the President can and 
should recommend. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has again ex- 

ired. 
p Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 7 minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. WHEELER]. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Chairman, I 
think it is very significant that we are 
here today in the process of giving away 
4% billion new dollars which we do not 
have, making a total available to this 
program of approximately $14 billion, 
with so few people here in attendance 
to hear the arguments, 

I think it significant, especially when 
you remember that a few weeks ago this 
Chamber was crowded to overflowing 
when we were discussing the probabil- 
ity of extending the program which 
would, according to the evidence pre- 
sented, bring into the Treasury only $800 
million. 

Frankly, Mr. Chairman, in the little 
over 6 years that I have been privileged 
to serve in this body, I have spent ap- 
proximately half my time thinking that 
I was crazy, and the other half thinking 
that a lot of other people were crazy. 
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When you bring this particular program 
to the floor for discussion and I hear 
some of the specious arguments that are 
presented in its support, that is one of 
the times when I think other than that 
I am the one that is crazy. 

I remember very well in January of 
1947 and in every year since arguments 
have been presented to the effect that 
if we proceeded to reduce this program 
appropriationwise in any degree we 
would ruin the program and ruin the 
security of this country. I have noticed 
those arguments and have been caused 
to remember them in the subsequent 
yearsewhen testimony was presented that 
we had X billion dollars in unexpended 
balances even after we had succeeded in 
cutting the program the previous year. 

I do not know how many times you 
have changed the name of this pro- 
gram; I do not remember specifically. 
I know that from time to time when the 
stench of the thing would become un- 
bearable in the nostrils of the American 
people you would feel constrained to 
change the name. You have not seen 
fit to do it this time. About all, in fact, 
that I have noted that you are doing 
and have been doing and propose to do 
is to extend the Fair Deal program as 
you found it when you came into power. 
It seems to me that the new adminis- 
tration has decided that the administra- 
tions prior to its advent had been so 
successful in using this old formula of 
tax and tax, spend and spend, elect 
and elect, that you have decided to apply 
it yourselves. Ido not know of any basic 
changes you have made. You decided 
not to change the name of this particular 
program, but you decided, on the con- 
trary, to spread it around a little, so you 
cut this bill down to $4.5 billion and 
charge that up to the State Department 
and the Mutual Security Administration, 
and then, in order to get additional bil- 
lions to scatter around the world to 
no good purpose, you seek other means, 
such as H. R. 6016. Of course, you have 
told me that if we send this stuff—every 
year for 7 years you have told me this— 
that if we would do this thing, if we 
would send these moneys and these ma- 
terials, we would not have to send Ameri- 
can boys. 

Let me call your attention to this 
additional program: Here today you are 
playing penny-ante poker with the 
American tax dollars; you are putting 
some sort of limit on it, but over in the 
committee of which Iam a member, the 
Committee on Agriculture, you decide to 
play table stakes; you decide you are 
not getting enough money here so you 
have a bill over there that is being 
pushed as another one of these Fair 
Deal must programs that must be ex- 
tended before we adjourn to give the 
President unlimited authority to take 
from the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion any amount of material, wheat, 
cotton, corn, what have you, and give it 
to anybody anytime anywhere in the 
world. Not only do you propose to do 
that in this bill, but you also propose 
that we must pay the freight on it, as- 
suming this bill, H. R. 6016, will pass; 
and I understand there is tremendous 
pressure from downtown and that there- 
fore it will probably pass. So in all 
fairness you must add currently ap- 
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proximately $3 billion to the bill you 
have before you today because that is 
the approximate value of the goods that 
are immediately available to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. So, I say 
to the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
PassmMan] talking about $4.5 billion at 
the end of this Congress, by the time this 
bill passes you will not have $14 billion 
to spend; you will have $17 billion. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 


gentleman yield? 
I yield to the gentle- 


Mr. WHEELER. 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Can the gentleman 
think of anything that is any better 
perfumed or that smells any sweeter 
than the words “mutual security”? Can 
the gentleman think of anything that 
has been a worse phony than mutual 
security in terms of the help we have 
received from our so-called friends in 
the war in Korea, for instance? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. H. CARL 
ANDERSEN]. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I want to make it very plain 
that in my viewpoint this bill is too large 
by about $400 million. I shall support by 
my vote amendments which will do no 
harm to the general program, but which 
are designed to lower the size of the pro- 
gram so that possibly we can come to the 
figure I personally had in mind I could 
support, which is about $1,500,000,000 
below the authorization. I am disturbed 
about the size of our national debt. We 
must cut down our expenditures some- 
where if we ever do hope to balance our 
budget. 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Harold Stassen 
will, I predict, prove to be a splendid ad- 
ministrator of this program. He is 
capable and is a man of great ability and 
the great sums herein will, I am sure, be 
properly administered. In spite of this 
opinion on my part as to Mr. Stassen’s 
ability, I cannot agree to the amount 
proposed and must vote against this 
bill. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. FEN- 
TON]. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, this is 
the first opportunity I have had as a 
member of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions to sit in with this particular sub- 
committee. In my opinion, the sub- 
committee has done a good job. I want 
to pay tribute to the chairman of that 
committee, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Taser], and the ranking mi- 
nority member of the committee, the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Gary], 
for their vast knowledge of this par- 
ticular problem. 

We have learned much. If the mem- 
bership of the House had had the op- 
portunity to sit in on the various meet- 
ings we had and to listen to the discus- 
sions that took place and to the testi- 
mony of the very fine witnesses who 
appeared before us, General Gruenther, 
Governor Stassen, and others; and, if 
they had had put before them the serious 
condition in which we find ourselves, not 
only economically in this country, but 
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the dire distress that exists throughout 
the world, I am sure they would agree 
that this program has to be continued 
at least for the coming year. This is 
not the time to quibble. That has been 
so ably brought out by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Taser] and the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Gary]. 
Furthermore, we are fortunate in hay- 
ing a Chief Executive, President Eisen- 
hower, whose intimate knowledge of 
world conditions and whose experience 
as commander in chief of NATO, will be 
exceedingly valuable in our strides for 


ace, 

Pe While I believe that there is much in 
the program for economic aid that is 
useless and much of it is overlapping, the 
committee has made a substantial cut. 

I, therefore, shall support the amounts 
recommended by the subcommittee. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Larrp] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, as a mem- 
ber of the Appropriations Committee, I 
have given a great deal of consideration 
and have deliberated long hours on the 
mutual security authorization bill for 
fiscal year 1954 and the mutual security 
appropriation bill for 1954, which we 
have under discussion today. Many 
items in this bill are of & classified na- 
ture and cannot be discussed on the 
floor of the House of Representatives. 
I regret that this is the case, but I well 
understand the reasons why the members 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee and 
the Appropriations Committee under the 
rules of the House and in the best in- 
terest of the security of our Nation are 
not allowed to discuss certain items of 
this bill. It is interesting to note that 
more than 90 percent of the program 
deals with guns, ammunition, tanks, jet 
planes, and other military items, 

Forty-four nations of the world are 
authorized to receive aid under this bill. 
The total per capita national debt of 
these 44 nations is much less than the 
national per capita debt of this coun- 
try. Today we find ourselves with a 
national debt in this country of over 
$272 billion. We have a Federal debt 
ceiling established by our Congress of 
$275 billion. It has been discussed here 
on the floor of the House of Representa- 
tives and discussed in the executive 
brarich of Government that in this ses- 
sion of the 83d Congress or in the next 
session of the 83d Congress we will be 
asked to increase the debt limit of this 
Nation. I shall oppose this increase 
when and if it comes before the Congress, 

At the present time the Mutual Secu- 
rity Agency has available over $9 billion 
in unspent appropriations of previous 
sessions of Congress. The Mutual Secu- 
rity Agency on June 30, 1953, had avail- 
able over $2 billion in completely un- 
obligated balances carried over from 
fiscal year 1953. 

The Appropriations Committee, in 
checking over the unspent balances of 
the Mutual Security Agency, found 
dually obligated $660 million, This 
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means that the Mutual Security Agency 
placed duplicate orders for the same 
military material through two separate 
suppliers. This dual obligation came 
about through duplicate orders placed 
by the Defense Department for the same 
material. This dual obligation has been 
rescinded and it is my belief that the 
entire amount of the dual obligation of 
$660 million should be applied in reduc- 
ing the amounts available under this 
bill, as the Mutual Security Director and 
Foreign Affairs Committee were not 
aware of this dual obligation when the 
authorization bill was considered. In 
the Mutual Security appropriation bill, 
which we are considering today, the ap- 
propriations made available in fiscal year 
1954 have been reduced by $400 million of 
this dual obligation, and the additional 
$260 million is allowed to be carried over 
and is made available for expenditure 
in fiscal year 1954. On the floor of the 
House this afternoon, I have heard sev- 
eral individuals state that there was no 
dishonesty involved in this dual obliga- 
tion, and, of course, I am sure that this 
is the case. I deplore, however, the 
statements which have been made which 
merely excuse this dual obligation as 
“loose bookkeeping” on the part of an 
executive agency in Government. 

“Loose bookkeeping,” when it deals 
with the funds of individual taxpayers 
throughout our Nation. should not be 
allowed to occur. The only way we can 
assure ourselves in the future that the 
Mutual Security Agency will not allow 
it to happen again is to tighten up on 
this bill and to use the entire dual obli- 
gation rather than rescinding only $400 
million of these funds. 

I certainly would like to support the 
mutual-security appropriation bill as 
I am well aware of its importance in 
some parts of the world. However, I 
can only support the mutual security 
program within reasonable limits. The 
$260 million figure may not seem like a 
large amount to quibble about to some 
Members, but it is a large amount to 
me. 

During the past 6 years, I have served 
in the Wisconsin State Legislature where 
$260 million would have been enough to 
finance the State’s general fund opera- 
tion for a complete biennium. It is cer- 
tainly necessary for me to voice my pro- 
test to the loose bookkeeping procedures, 
as they have been referred to on the 
floor of the House today, by voting 
against this mutual-security appropria- 
tion bill for 1954. This bill appropri- 
ates an additional $4,433,678,000 and 
continues the availablity of over $1,758,- 
010,179 of unobligated funds through 
1954. The funds included in this bill 
when added to the unexpended balances 
continued available total $14,346,800,000. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. MARTIN]. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
it is my firm, considered judgment that 
this appropriation bill should be defeated 
and that we should bring to an abrupt 
end this utterly useless and ineffective 
attempt to buy support and friendship 
from other nations. 

President Roosevelt, President Tru- 
man, Secretaries Marshall and Acheson 
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led us into an impossible morass of for- 
eign entanglements which President 
Eisenhower inherited only last January. 
I appeal as vigorously as I can to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to end our extravagant 
and wasteful contribution of further bil- 
lions of American tax dollars to this fu- 
tile effort to buy world power in this way. 

We all should have learned by now that 
the spending of untold billions of dollars 
and the giving away of billions more has 
brought us no closer to world peace. It 
has served only to intensify the ideologi- 
calrivalries in the world. And, instead of 
buying friends, our billions have only 
brought us jealousy, dislike, and even 
active hatred from the nations where 
they have been distributed. 

This is the lesson of history. Never 
throughout the centuries has one nation 
been able to buy the friendship of other 
nations. Support may be bought tempo- 
rarily, history shows, but the support will 
always be grudging and will never be 
accompanied by gratitude or friendship. 

In the 7 years since the end of World 
War II we have poured our billions into 
nations around the globe. And what has 
been the result? In Europe the nations 
we have aided have made it abundantly 
clear they want no part of the military 
phase of the aid program. And most of 
them have left no doubt that they resent 
bitterly the efforts of fuzzy-brained 
idealists to make them over in the image 
of the United States. They don’t think 
like we do and they don’t want to live 
like we do. It is past time to call a halt 
on this whole ridiculous and dangerous 
business of trying to spend our way to 
peace. 

Only recently the Mutual Security 
Agency sent teams of business and 
financial experts to check on the results 
of our spending and giving in the other 
nations of the world, and they reported 
that this spending and giving should be 
stopped. It is difficult for me to under- 
stand how, in view of reports of these 
experts, any sound argument can be ad- 
vanced to justify this appropriation re- 
quest. We should end MSA right now. 

The New Deal tried to spend its way 
out of a depression and failed. Only 
World War II pulled us out of that eco- 
nomic morass, and now it has been 
shown just as clearly that we cannot 
spend our way to peace and world 
friendship. 

Unless we call a halt we face economic 
destruction. We are now on the edge 
of our $275 billion debt limit. We must 
reduce our spending and our cost of 
government. If we do not, our Nation 
will sink and the free-enterprise system 
which has made us great will sink with 
it. Such a future is unthinkable. We 
must protect and preserve the kind of an 
America in which we believe. 

It is somewhat ironic to note that a 
number of our Democrat opponents in 
both Houses of Congress have suddenly 
seen the light. Men who went along for 
years with the New Deal and the Fair 
Deal and blithely voted to strew our bil- 
lions wastefully around the world now 
beat their breasts and oppose the actions 
they supported so blindly for so many 
years. It makes one wonder just what 
their true convictions really are. 
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There has never been any doubt as to 
where I stood. Back in December 1947 
I opposed the Marshall plan on the floor 
of this House. I said: 

We must recognize the necessity of learn- 
ing to live in a world with other nations 
having different ideologies. If we cannot 
learn to live in such a world without med- 
dling with the political and strategic factors 
of other nations, we have already lost the 
peace our young men and women fought so 
gallantly to win. 


I opposed going into World War I until 
Congress declared war. I then went to 
war the first day men were accepted for 
the first training camp and I served 5 
years in the Army. I opposed World 
War II until Pearl Harbor, and I have 
consistently opposed, and will continue 
to oppose, the taking of direct or indi- 
rect steps into world war III. But at the 
same time I have always worked for, and 
shall continue to work for, an America 
strong enough to serve as a deterrent 
to any potential enemy—a strong Amer- 
ica able to repel and crush aggression 
if we are attacked. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 mintues to the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. SIEMINSKT]. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Chairman, his- 
tory relates that there are two general 
ways for a nation to promote its inter- 
ests at home and abroad; one, by peace- 
ful negotiation to obtain what it needs 
to live, and the other, by war. Because 
this bill seeks to continue America’s 
ability to promote its interests in the 
future, as well as now, by peaceful nego- 
tiations, I shall support it. 

America, in its new role, confronts the 
dicta by which its people live, “it is more 
blessed to give than to receive,” and in 
giving, we shall receive. Aid, cast across 
the waters, will return one hundred fold. 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield - 


5 minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. BENTLEY]. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate very much the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations giving me 
these few minutes to make my position 
clear on this matter. Some of you may 
recall that a few weeks ago I and three 
of my colleagues from the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs stood up in this Cham- 
ber and fought the authorization bill 
for this legislation. We fought it hard, 
and we had the support of a great many 
Members on both sides of the aisle. I 
have now decided, however: with a great 
deal of reluctance, reluctance which I 
believe is shared by the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations, to sup- 
port the appropriations figure as we find 
it in the committee bill of $4,433,000,000. 
You may recall at the time the authori- 
zation was under consideration that my 
colleagues and I had a series of amend- 
ments which would have reduced the au- 
thorization ceiling of five billion by ap- 
proximately a billion dollars. We find 
that figure now has been reduced by, I 
think, some $705 million, and if you take 
all of the unobligated carryovers, reduc- 
tions have been made in the neighbor- 
hood of $1,100,000,090. I do not like the 
program in its present form. I think 
that further reductions are in order, and 
I agree with the gentleman from Minne- 
sota, I would like to see it cut another 
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$400 million or approximately another 10 
percent. But, as I tried to make clear 
on the occasion of my previous appear- 
ance in the Chamber, I am not opposed 
to the program, only to the authoriza- 
tion figure. I believed for a long time 
that a figure of roughly $4 billion was 
the correct figure for this year, based 
upon considerable research and investi- 
gation of my own. Without speaking 
for my colleagues who signed the minor- 
ity report with me. I do intend to sup- 
port the committee, although I will at 
the same time support reductions in the 
above-stated amount. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENTLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. WHEELER. My understanding 
from published reports is that the pres- 
ent administration immigration policy 
proposes to bring all of these people into 
this country. Now I want to know 
whether, under this plan, you propose to 
feed them, clothe them, house them, and 
give them medical attention before you 
bring them in or after you get them here? 

Mr. BENTLEY. Well, not being a 
member of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary I would say to the gentleman from 
Georgia that I imagine they will be 
brought over here pretty much at their 
own expense or at the expense of private 
charitable organizations, and if they do 
come over, the number which has been 
proposed, I hope that they will be ab- 
sorbed in the economy of this country. 
I might say to the gentleman from 
Georgia that I have not made up my 
own mind whether I will support that 
particular piece of legislation or not. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. COUDERT]. 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Chairman, there 
are 1 or 2 points that I would like to make 
and have in the Recor on this bill. 

This bill carries a total of $4,400,- 
000,000, approximately, of new funds. 
So far as I am concerned, the committee 
has done a grand job in pruning the new 
requests in cooperation with the admin- 
istration. The fact still remains, how- 
ever, that there are some $15 billion, or 
will be when this bill is enacted, of avail- 
able money for spending for this pro- 
gram. So that when we read in the 
newspapers about a billion-dollar reduc- 
tion by the committee, it is not a billion- 
dollar reduction out of a $5 billion re- 
quest for new money. For practical 
purposes, it is a modest 7-percent reduc- 
tion out of $15 billion. 

The proposal of the administration for 
spending in this year as opposed to the 
new obligational authority requested is 
$6.8 billion. The actual expenditures 
for 1953 fiscal year were $5.5 billion. So 
today, Mr. Chairman, with debt limit in- 
crease legislation facing us, with the ne- 
cessity of new taxes facing us, and prob- 
ably in addition continued enormous 
deficits with the inevitable inflationary 
consequences, we are planning to spend 
$1,300,000,000 more than was ever actu- 
ally expended on this program in any 
year. 

Iam very sorry that the subcommittee 
did not see fit to attach an expenditures 
limitation to this bill. It would have 
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made a perfect bill. You may recall ws 
did it last year on the military bill. We 
put an overall expenditure limitation on, 
so the military could not spend the $109 
billion at any time they wanted during 
the year. Despite the outcry, when the 
end of the trail was reached at the end 
of the fiscal year, it developed that they 
could not have spent even what we al- 
lowed them, and they did not 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COUDERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. WHEELER. The gentleman’s fig- 
ures that he was just using, I take it did 
not take into contemplation the bill to 
which I made reference which would au- 
thorize the expenditure of an additional 
$3 billion—$4 billion—$5 billion—$X bil- 
lion, whatever amount the Commodity 
Credit Corporation has in stock? 

Mr. COUDERT. Those figures, I as- 
sume, are not included. That is a new 
program on top of all else. 

Mr. WHEELER. This program, I may 
say, is to be charged to the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Mr. COUDERT. I assume the gentle- 
man is correct in that respect. 

Let me make one further point, so that 
we may get the comparisons of what we 
are doing. Perhaps somebody may be 
inspired to offer an amendment to this 
bill to limit expenditures for the current 
year to the amount of the expenditures 
in the last fiscal year, which represented 
the greatest expenditure we have ever 
had for this program. 

Back in 1947, President Truman ap- 
pointed what became known as the Har- 
riman Commission, a committee to sur- 
vey foreign aid and the capacity to pay 
for foreign aid. On that committee were 
Mr. Harriman, Secretary of Commerce, 
as chairman. It included Mr. Randolph 
Burgess, presently an Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury; James B. Carey, of the 
CIO; George Meaney, of the A. F. of L.; 
Paul Hoffman, formerly president of the 
Studebaker Corp., and who later became 
the head of the ECA program; Dr. Moul- 
ton, president of Brookings Institution; 
Owen D. Young; and Mr. Sprout, presi- 
dent of the University of California. In 
295 pages of carefully considered and 
reasoned thinking, this committee came 
up with the conclusion in 1947 that the 
maximum amount that it was safe for the 
United States to spend in foreign aid of 
all kinds was $4,250,000 a year, and that 
was at a time when we were spending 
only $35 billion a year, and not $75 bil- 
lion a year, as at present. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from New 
Hampshire [Mr. COTTON]. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. Chairman, as a 
member of the subcommittee which was 
charged with the duty of considering this 
appropriation for the mutual security 
program, I will say a few words although 
I do not expect to use the entire 10 min- 
utes. I, too, wish to join with my col- 
leagues on both sides of the aisle in ex- 
pressing my admiration for our chair- 
man, the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Taser] and the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, and for my colleagues for the 
faithful and earnest way in which they 
have grappled with these problems, 
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I want to say to the House, that this 
amount, this report of your committee 
isa compromise. Holy Writ says ‘‘Bless- 
ed are the peacemakers.” But it has 
been my observation in this Congress 
that when anyone comes in with what 
they conceive to be a fair and reasonable 
compromise, which is the way the legis- 
lative process works, that they usually 
have to defend themselves desperately 
against both sides and nobody is satis- 
fisd. That in a sense is true today. 
We were dealing with a subject upon 
which the feeling runs more intense than 
almost any other subject we have to deal 
with in the Congress. 

First, I would like to say just a word 
to those who believe this program should 
have been cut more deeply. I do not 
expect these gentlemen to pay much at- 
tention to what I say because I am frank- 
ly one who, since I have been a Mem- 
per of the Congress, has been a consistent 
supporter of our foreign aid program un- 
der whatever name it appeared from the 
days of the Marshall plan. I have sup- 
ported foreign aid during the years of 
the past under other administrations. 
It is only natural that I should support 
it today under the present administra- 
tion, and I suppose it is also only natural 
that some of my good friends from the 
Middle West and elsewhere who do not 
feel as I feel about it should refer to me 
sometimes as an “eastern international- 
ist” and all the other terms that are ap- 
plied to those of us who believe in the 
program. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 
` Mr. COTTON. I yield very briefly to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. I have heard 
the Marshall plan and the ECA and all 
the other alphabetical plans held up to 
scorn here a number of times. I wonder 
whether the gentleman might say, hav- 
ing said that he supported these plans in 
the past, whether he has in mind that 
they have done some good? Would the 
gentleman say what might have been 
the situation if these plans had not been 
brought into existence? 

Mr, COTTON. Of course, I will be 
very happy to reply to the gentleman 
that I have a very deep conviction that 
they have not only done some good, they 
have done worlds of good. They have 
not been perfect. Iam thoroughly aware 
of the soft spots in them. I am thorough- 
ly aware that some of the money has 
been wasted and that some of the things 
that we have done have been foolish 
things. 

On the whole, I think that those who 
view the matter objectively, in the light 
of history, will agree that the work of this 
foreign program which has been an inte- 
gral part of our national defense has ac- 
complished a great deal of good, and that 
is why I am still supporting it today. 

Let me say to my friends who feel that 
this bill should be cut more deeply, that 
it is a deep conviction in the minds of 
some of us that this is not an aid 
program, but rather it is what its name 
implies, a security program. I think that 
if the Soviet Union had an airbase across 
the line in nearby Mexico from which 
they could strike us almost instantly any 
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time they wished, and if because of the 
fact that a military base is always a mil- 
itary target, they furnished some aid to 
Mexico and encouraged and bolstered up 
that country, most of us would say this 
was hardheaded military tactics rather 
than soft charity. I think that if the po- 
tential enemies of this Nation were re- 
ceiving from neighboring Canada ura- 
nium and other vital strategic materials, 
and in order to keep their position as a 
favored customer they made certain con- 
cessions to our neighbor, I think we 
would view that situation with whole- 
some respect and regard it as smart mili- 
tary defense on the part of our potential 
enemy, rather than an attempt to win 
friends with dollars or conduct a give- 
away program, 

So I have felt from the start that we 
should continue this program. Within 
this subcommittee I want to say to you 
that I presented, to the best of my abil- 
ity, almost every argument that was pre- 
sented by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Javits], on this floor a few minutes 
ago. I, too, felt that having called to the 
leadership of this Nation a man who is 
regarded as having a better knowledge 
of the world situation than any other liv- 
ing man, we should go just as far as we 
can go in giving him the tools to work 
with, and we should also give to the whole 
world assurance that we are thoroughly 
behind this program. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COTTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. NORRELL. I understand that 
early this year a rather important num- 
ber of men went to Europe, having 
some Official designation by the now Ad- 
ministrator of Mutual Security, to deter- 
mine whether or not this program should 
be continued. I have not heard that dis- 
cussed yet. If the gentleman is familiar 
with the report which they made,. would 
he or some other member of the commit- 
tee discuss what their findings and rec- 
ommendations might have been? 

Mr. COTTON. I thank the gentleman 
for his question. I wish I had time to 
answer it, but I hope he will forgive me 
if I leave it for someone else to answer, 
because I have only 2 minutes left and 
there are other matters that I wish to 
discuss. 

Mr. NORRELL. Then I will ask the 
chairman or the ranking minority mem- 
ber to discuss it sometime during the 
debate. 

Mr.COTTON. Now if I may continue, 
I was one member of the subcommittee 
who strove to the best of my ability to 
see to it that this program was supported 
by approximately the full appropriations 
requested by the President. 

We found soft spots that should be 
cut and we cut them but I did not want 
to see it reduced more than $500 million 
and said so. However, I do not agree 
with my friend from New York. I þe- 
lieve it was our duty to go over it care- 
fully and to make reductions where we 
honestly believe they should be made. 
I want to say to my friends who feel it 
should have been cut more deeply that we 
did our work conscientiously. I feel that 
every member of our committee earnestly 
desired to accomplish the best results for 
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the good of this Nation and I feel bound 
to support this compromise figure which 
our committee arrived at. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Hampshire has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. COTTON. May. I have 2 more 
minutes? 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman from New Hampshire 2 min- 
utes. 

Mr. COTTON. I thank the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

May I say a word in these 2 minutes 
to that other group who appear to be 
disappointed because the program was 
cut so much. Frankly, I have been 
rather surprised as a friend of this pro- 
gram that anybody could interpret the 
result of this committee’s deliberations 
as in any sense a rebuff to the President 
of the United States or a crippling blow 
to our program for mutual security. 
When you bear in mind that if all of the 
new money asked for, by the Bureau of 
the Budget, namely, $5.1 billion, it was 
only reduced and reduced carefully 
after the most painstaking study, by 
$700 million; so we appropriated $4.4 
billion, new money for this program. 
When you bear in mind the fact that 
there were carryover funds unobligated 
of $2.1 billion and that after carefully 
considering the reasons why these were 
not obligated and the moral obligations 
that still exist in that field, they were 
reduced by only $400 million. So they 
still had reappropriated by our committee 
$1.7 billion. With a backlog of nearly $10 
billion obligated but still to spend with 
$1.7 billion carryover, and with $4.4 
billion new money they have all the 
money they can spend effectively or in- 
telligently during the next fiscal year. 
When you bear this in mind I do not see 
how anybody can say that our committee 
has not discharged its obligation faith- 
fully. On the contrary we have taken 
such action as to reassure the Nation 
that this Congress is behind President 
Eisenhower and to reassure a waiting 
world that this Congress is prepared to 
continue definitely and firmly, but wisely 
and frugally, our program for mutual 
security. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. REGAN]. 

Mr, REGAN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no idea that anything I might say here 
will change a vote, for I think most of 
us have firm convictions as to whether 
we are for or against this appropriation. 

Last year I spent about 2 months in 
Europe at my own expense to follow up 
an idea I have had for several years that 
this was a throwaway proposition and 
that we were spending these billions in 
Europe to bring about a phony pros- 
perity here in the United States and to 
increase the contempt of the people of 
Europe for American citizens. I am 
thoroughly convinced after making that 
trip that I was right in opposing this 
expenditure. We started off with a very 
humanitarian plan, the Marshall plan. 
They told us that in 5 years we would 
spend $17 billion in rehabilitating 
Europe. We had two objectives: One 
was a humanitarian desire to get them 
back on their feet. We had helped to 
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devastate the countries through war and 
bombings and it was very commendable 
to help them get back on their feet. The 
second was that when they got back on 
their feet they would probably be in 
position to buy our surplus industrial 
production and agricultural products; so 
we had an economic angle along with 
the humanitarian objective. So we had 
a two-way purpose in supplying Europe 
with $17 billion in Marshall plan aid 
over a period of 5 years. But we have 
created additional agencies. We have 
spent several times $17 billion in that 
5 years. We have built up Europe and 
its industrial capacity to 150 percent or 
more of what it was before World War 
II, to the point now that they are actively 
competing with us in their manufactured 
products in all the Latin American coun- 
tries. where we had potential cash cus- 
tomers for our surpluses. We are bring- 
ing about in our own country a depres- 
sion that you cannot avoid if you con- 
tinue building up Europe as against our 
own country, and I object to any further 
expenditures in this direction. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. FULTON]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania 1 
minute. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee figure for the mutual security pro- 
gram. I want to compliment the Ap- 
propriations Committee; also the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Taser], the 
chairman; and the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Gary], the ranking minority 
member of the subcommittee for the de- 
tailed and thorough way they have 
looked into this program. 

As you know, I am one of those who 
has consistently supported the mutual 
security program and the foreign aid 
program; so I want the program to work 
efficiently but economically. I am not 
against the program, but I certainly be- 
lieve it should be administered more 
carefully, and the United States taxpay- 
ers should get more for their aid dollars. 
I believe that we who are in favor of the 
program can do no greater good for it 
than at this time making it efficient and 
cutting out all of the fat wherever it 
might be. 

As a coincidence, the figure that the 
Committee on Appropriations has come 
up with is just $35 million from my own 
figure in the various amendments I 
have proposed here at the time of the 
authorization debate, and to the two 
committees considering the legislation. 
It is just $35 million below my figure. I 
do not believe that any people of fair 
mind can come up with an exact figure 
on this type of program because of the 
changes that are made as the program 
moves along, but my studies both in the 
Committee and abroad this year, con- 
firm the correctness of this economical 
approach. 

I do believe that there are some pro- 
visions, for example, the Children’s 
Fund, UNICEF, aid to Spain, Israel, the 
Near East, and for various other coun- 
tries where we have special strategic 
needs, that there could have been an 
increase in funds, as well as a designa- 
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tion by the Appropriations Committee so 
that Congress might emphasize where we 
feel there should be money expended for 
certain overall strategic purposes. 

I am glad to see that in reference to 
the special weapons program the amount 
in the bill has been cut down to $50 
million. That is the amount I felt would 
be a good start for the program, but not 
enough to cause a waste of funds and 
a throwing around of money foolishly. 
I tried by amendment which I cospon- 
sored with the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. SMITH], on June 19, 1953, to re- 
duce this authorization to this figure. 
This debate appears on page 7139 of the 
Recorp for June 19. 

If you will look at the report of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee, a very good 
report by the way, we showed on page 1 
in the revised administration request, a 
reduction of $354 million. By the time 
we got through with our hearings in the 
Foreign Affairs Committee, the admin- 
istration had found there were $354 
million that were unprogramed or de- 
obligated that they did not need. Apply- 
ing that same yardstick to this particular 
program, in the new money and in the 
money that has remained unprogramed 
and unobligated from previous years, 
there is at least the sum of $354 million 
that can be saved, on the experience of 
this same Mutual Security Agency. Un- 
der those circumstances the committee is 
clearly right in canceling $400 million of 
unobligated funds that would otherwise 
have been carried over from previous 
years. 

On a program of this kind there can- 
not be specific programing for longer 
than a period of 18 months possibly; 
however, as you know, the lead time on 
many of these articles runs from 25 to 
33 or 35 months. Because of the inher- 
ent method of manufacturing military 
goods there are many engineering 
changes that must be made. Therefore 
it is a fluid program, so that the total 
amount is one of judgment in general 
figures and approach. I might say in 
conclusion that the figure that the com- 
mittee has supplied us is a very fair 
figure. It is a well thought out figure, 
and it is a figure that any Member of this 
House, who really wants to see the pro- 
gram succeed, can heartily endorse. 
There might be some minor changes 
necessary, but the main program will be 
safeguarded. The program will be 
looked at abroad from the viewpoint that 
we are taking care of the defense and 
solvency of this country as well as the 
needs of defense abroad. It will also 
show a little Yankee ingenuity and 
thought, and a little Yankee wholesome 
selfishness that we are taking care of our 
local taxpayers. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GAVIN. The gentleman has al- 
ways been a very vigorous and enthusi- 
astice supporter of foreign aid programs 
over the years. I just wondered what 
caused the gentleman to change his 
position. 

Mr. FULTON. As a matter of fact, 
I have never changed any position, as I 
have always voted to cut these programs 
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where possible to obtain economy and 
efficiency. You recall last year that my 
proposed amendment, and the amend- 
ment I supported which passed, offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Vorys], were responsible for two of the 
large cuts that were discussed by this 
House on the authorization bill in the 
previous debate. As a matter of fact, 
had either of those cuts not been adopted 
there would have been many more mil- 
lions extra in this program. We, on the 
committee on Foreign Affairs, then said 
there was too much money in the pro- 
gram that was authorized last year. I 
pointed out to you that there was, as the 
Administration admits, $354 million that 
had not been programed or obligated or 
spent to this time. I am still the same 
fellow, cutting down for economy and 
efficiency where I can, but seeing that 
the program is adequately run, and Iam 
still voting for the program. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, does the 
gentleman actually think that the ob- 
jectives that were proposed when these 
foreign aid programs were adopted have 
been reached, such as breaking down 
trade barriers in the European coun- 
tries to bring about progress or pros- 
perity, stabilization of currency and all 
the other objectives that we were sup- 
posed to reach? 

Mr. FULTON. I am surprised, if you 
favor the Simpson bill, that you would 
be in favor of breaking down trade bar- 
riers. 

Mr. GAVIN. Secondly, we wanted to 
coordinate 

Mr. FULTON. I am sorry, I cannot 
yield further. 

In the report of the Appropriations 
Committee it is stated that there had 
been presented to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs a mistaken justification; 
that it contained a mistake of $1,700,- 
000,000. I cannot understand that, be- 
cause if the legislative committees are 
presented one set of figures and then 
the Committee on Appropriations is pre- 
sented another, and the General Ac- 
counting Office comes up with a 1.7 bil- 
lion mistake in a figure of $2,175,000,000, 
it is just impossible for people who are 
trying to do a good job in this Congress 
to make up their minds as to what the 
figure should be. The Appropriations 
Committee in its reports says “The en- 
tire bill as it is presented makes avail- 
able in new and retained obligating au- 
thority of approximately $600 million 
more than was contemplated at the time 
the authorizing bill was passed.” That 
means that there is more contemplated 
than the Bureau of the Budget knew, or 
the Executive knew about in carried- 
over funds, at the time the program was 
made up. So, my question is to the Ap- 
propriations Committee, did the Mutual 
Security Agency and the Defense 
Department submit error figures, 
that is, figures that there was a mistake 
in, to the Executive Department at the 
time of making up this proposal? Be- 
cause if they claim they did, then there 
was a mistaken action on the part of 
the Bureau of the Budget, on the part 
of the Executive, and on the part of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs at the 
time of the authorization. If that can 
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be proved to be the case, the House 
ought to see that is corrected, as we are 
all trying to work out this enormously 
complicated legislation. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. WAINWRIGHT]. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in support of the committee bill. 
I join with my colleague from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. FuLTON] in congratulating 
the committee on the bill. I do not go 
along, however, with all the cuts that 
have been made by the Appropriations 
Committee. I intend to support a num- 
ber of increases which I understand are 
to be proposed. We are a parliamentary 
body, working out our differences by 
compromise. This bill will not be com- 
pletely satisfactory to anyone in this 
Chamber. 

I did want to call to the attention of 
this Committee a metaphor that was 
made recently by the President of the 
United States at an informal dinner 
party. The President pointed out to a 
group of young men that the interna- 
tional problems today overshadowed, in 
effect, everything else that we do in the 
world, and in the United States. The 
most important problem that faces 
America today is working out a solution 
to this world situation. 

The Soviet Union is bent on a pro- 
gram diametrically opposed to ours. 
They are working toward world domina- 
tion. ‘Their weapons are fear, terror, 
force, and hatred. Our answer to that 
program, or, rather, one of the answers 
to the enemy program is mutual secu- 
rity, this bill. Our allies and friends 
are equally as important in this complex 
picture as any other phase of the battle 
plan against the enemy. Mr. John J. 
McCloy in his recent marvelous book on 
our foreign policy discusses the im- 
portance of our friends. He points out 
that leadership is never truly loved; that 
it breeds jealousy. However, we must 
respond to this leadership we have had 
thrust upon us. Today is our test here 
in this Chamber. 

Now for the metaphor. The Presi- 
dent said the world is divided into two 
camps, which well we know. His com- 
parison was that of a boat race, a crew 
race. In one crew, the coxswain was 
urging the rowers on to work together 
as a team, to row the boat successfully, 
in unison, to win the race. He was ex- 
horting them, cajoling them, urging 
them with all the force at his command. 
He was using reason as the basis for 
teamwork. But in the other boat, the 
coxswain was getting the men to row 
the boat, but when one of the rowers 
would not cooperate, the coxswain had 
a pistol in his hand, threatening to 
shoot an uncooperative rower. From 
personal experience in World War II I 
saw a Russian officer pull out his pistol 
and shoot a defenseless DP who refused 
some wine he was drinking. This was 
2 days after VE Day. 

I think the President’s metaphor pre- 
sents a true picture of the world today. 
This Congress is being urged in true 
democratic and constitutional fashion 
to support this program, a program that 
in addition to being a weapon for de- 
mocracy is also a small, cautious step 
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toward world peace. There is no force, 
no threat, no bodily harm offered or 
suggested to any single Member of all 
those here present. We will decide 
this question of our own free will. 

I, for one, will join with many of my 
younger colleages in supporting the ad- 
ministration, the President, and our 
country’s policy by backing and voting 
for this foreign aid program. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 13 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not often that I 
find myself in a position where I must 
admit that I am utterly confused. But, 
with regard to what is going on today, 
between the White House and the leader- 
ship on the Hill in both Houses as to the 
pending bill, I find the situation is one of 
utter confusion. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
means the Republican leadership, I as- 
sume? 

Mr. ROONEY. When I used the word 
“leadership” I meant the Republican 
leadership, but I do not imply that there 
is any real leadership in the Republican 
Party. 

Mr. Chairman, I attended the hearings 
of this subcommittee on this urgent Mu- 
tual Security appropriations request, and 
I listened to the testimony of men hold- 
ing such important positions as those 
held by John Foster Dulles, Secretary of 
State; former Governor Stassen, who is 
the Mutual Security Director and ad- 
ministrator of this program; and Gen- 
eral Gruenther, who took the place of 
General Ridgway, who took General Ei- 
senhower’s place in Western Europe. 
And although the majority members of 
the committee were fully informed by 
General Gruenther concerning the dan- 
ger in and the vulnerability of Western 
Europe and advised by him as to the 
means through which security there 
might be obtained, they chose to utterly 
disregard the advice given them. Yet, 
no one on the committee or, for that 
matter, here in the House has questioned 
the facts in the matter. No responsible 
Republican has disputed the facts as al- 
leged by General Gruenther or the con- 
clusions which he presented to the com- 
mittee. And then the committee, after 
having conferred a week ago today at a 
breakfast session with President Eisen- 
hower which lasted more than an hour 
and a half, went back to our committee 
room and proceeded to cut the Presi- 
dent’s figures by $1,100,000,000. 

What do we find the leadership of the 
House doing about this? Only this 
morning we heard the majority leader, 
the distinguished gentleman, my friend 
from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK], announce 
that this bill will “go through pretty 
much as reported by the committee.” A 
minute or so later I went outside to read 
the Associated Press wire reports, and I 
found that at about the same time that 
the gentleman from Indiana made that 
statement President Eisenhower was 
quoted as having said that he “thinks a 
billion-dollar cut in foreign-aid funds 
approved by the House Appropriations 
Committee goes too deep.” He was 
quoted as having further said that “the 
yardstick”—in this appropriation mat- 
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ter—‘“always must be America’s own 
security.” The Republican President be- 
lieves that the House committee went too 
far in their meat-ax cut. Yet, we find 
but one Member from the majority side 
of this aisle who has the courage to get 
up here and announce that he is going to 
present some amendments which will in- 
crease the amounts allowed in this bill 
I take my hat off to him— the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York [Mr, 
JAVITS]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Only the other 
day, when we had the Defense Depart- 
ment appropriation bill up for consid- 
eration, an attempt was made to put in 
$1,175,000,000 to assure adequate air de- 
fense and protect us in case of a sneak 
attack, and the Republicans were saying 
that President Eisenhower is the best 
man to know of those things, and they 
relied on him, and today they do not rely 
on him. 

Mr. ROONEY. No, in fact they utter- 
ly ignore his judgment. At that 14% 
hour session at breakfast at the White 
House a week ago today, the members of 
this committee listened to the President 
describe in detail the importance of this 
program. They heard him say that 
there was not a watered dollar in the 
pared-down request, and that it had 
been reduced to the minimum. In an- 
swer to a question put to him by the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon], 
the former distinguished chairman of 
the House Committee on Appropriations, 
he stressed the point that the Hill could 
no longer rely on what had been accept- 
ed or what was said to have been ac- 
cepted procedure—that the Appropria- 
tions Committees were always presented 
with enough fat in each request to cut 
out so that they could make sensible 
cuts and make some real economies, but 
insofar as this mutual security request 
was concerned—and not only this re- 
quest but all requests sent up by the 
Bureau of the Budget and the Director 
of the Budget, Mr. Dodge, was present 
at that breakfast and agreed—every 
single item of the President’s budget 
was 100 percent solid. 

A week ago I stood in the well of this 
House and discussed before you the mat- 
ter of the 46-percent cut in the funds 
requested by the President for the Voice 
of America. It did not do much good. 
As far as the leadership in the White 
House was concerned, nothing was said 
that day or the day before or the day 
after with regard to the importance of 
the requested Voice of America appro- 
priations. Perhaps President Eisenhower 
feels that there is only one legislative 
house up here on the hill, and that is 
the other body, for it seems that it is in 
the other body that the President places 
his reliance to do the sensible thing. 

It was just a week ago today here in 
the House that on a roll-call-vote de- 
signed to restore funds to the Admin- 
istration’s level $80 million for the 
Voice of America, there were 177 Re- 
publican Members who voted against the 
President. What do we find to be the 
situation on Voice of America funds to- 
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day? This morning’s Washington Post 
carries the story: 

DULLES Takes ISSUE on ANY BUDGET Cur 

Secretary John Foster Dulles said yester- 
day the State Department’s overseas in- 
formation program has done a splendid job 
on the whole, and h'e greatly hopes Con- 
gress will not sharply curtail its funds. 


We also find an expression on this by 
the President today, a week later, carried 
on the Associated Press wires. Listen to 
this, after the action of 177 Republican 
Members a week ago: 

President Eisenhower is highly disturbed 
over the slash by the House in funds for 
the State Department's overseas information 
program, Senator H. ALEXANDER SMITH said 
today. 


And the Member of the other body 
stated that the President authorized 
oe to disclose his feelings as being 
such. 

And what did the Member of the other 
body say ahout the action of the House 
in regard to the Republican cut in Voice 
of America funds? Exactly what I called 
it in the well of this House 1 week ago: 
“A meat ax cut.” And he said that the 
action of the House “would take the 
heart out of the program.” 

Just a while ago we heard the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire [Mr. COTTON] 
say that he hoped that no Member will 
consider the action of this committee 
a rebuff to President Eisenhower, in 
face of the facts I have just outlined 
to you; or a blow to our program for 
mutual security, after what he was 
told by General Gruenther, not only in 
the committee room but in the White 
House at breakfast last Wednesday 
morning. And after General Gruenther 
warned all of us that all the power and 
the might of the ruthless machine are 
still intact in the Soviet empire. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
WaInwnricHt] said something about his 
coxswain shooting those not rowing the 
boat. Let me say to you Republican 
Members of the House that the President 
would run out of ammunition if he were 
to try to shoot all of you on that side 
of the aisle who were not rowing his 
boat. But he does not propose to waste 
any ammunition on you. He is going to 
use his ammunition over in the other 
body, and you are going to sit here and 
vote an empty action. That has hap- 
pened on practically every appropria- 
tion bill this year. You have seen the 
bills come back from the other body 
loaded with extra funds, and you have 
accepted them. You are going to have 
to accept them. 

Mr. FORD. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. FORD. I would like to ask the 
gentleman from New York whether or 
not on the occasion that this subcom- 
mittee reported this bill did he make 
any personal objection to the funds that 
were allocated or recommended for ap- 
propriation? 

Mr. ROONEY. The gentleman knows 
I made blanket objections against cut- 
ting the bill below the amount requested 
by President Eisenhower, and I think 
every committee member clearly under- 
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stood that. I am sure the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Taser] knew that 
immediately following the breakfast 
with the President. 

Mr. FORD. But let me ask the gen- 
tleman specifically, at the time the sub- 
committee wrote the bill in finality did 
the gentleman make any personal ob- 
jection to the funds allowed? 

Mr. ROONEY. I will say to the gen- 
tleman that I was not present at the 
moment when the committee wrote the 
bill in finality. I had already announced 
my feelings in this matter before, dur- 
ing and after the time you cut out the 
first $300 million. 

Mr. MARSHALL. To substantiate 
what the gentleman from New York is 
saying, I would like to call attention to 
the fact that the Minneapolis Star Jour- 
nal this past week carried a story to the 
effect that in the House only three Re- 
publican Members of Congress from the 
midwest were supporting the President 
of the United States. I wish that paper 
had seen fit to publish how the Demo- 
cratic Members of this Congress sup- 
ported the President of the United States. 

Mr. ROONEY. Exactly so. I wonder 
if on this bill there are going to be three 
Republican Members to support it after 
what happened with regard to the Voice 
of America last week. 

I have in my hand a clipping from the 
New York Times under today’s dateline 
which says: 

Republican leaders of the House of Rep- 
resentatives refused today an administra- 
tion appeal to sponsor the restoration of 
part of the $58,263,000 cut in technical for- 
eign aid ordered by the appropriations com- 
mittee. 


I shall insert the remainder of the 
article: 


Harold E. Stassen, Director for Mutual Se- 
curity, and Joseph M. Dodge, Budget Direc- 
tor, conferred with Speaker JOSEPH W. MAR- 
TIN, Jr., on the possibility of having part or 
all of the money put back when the House 
takes up the Mutual Security appropriation 
bill tomorrow. 

Late in the day, the House leaders agreed 
that the disposition of the separate appro- 
priation items in the bill was a matter for 
“floor determination,” indicating they would 
not ask Republican Members to upset the 
Appropriations Committee recommendations, 

The money involved would pay for tech- 
niclans and some equipment sent to eco- 
nomically underdeveloped areas to improve 
living standards and thus lessen the appeal 
of communism. The administration re- 
quested $130,263,500 for technical aid but the 
appropriations group reduced the amount to 
$72 million. 

President Eisenhower was urged in a tele- 
gram from Mrs. John G. Lee, president of the 
League of Women Voters, to lead in getting 
the cut restored. 

Representative JOHN W. McCormack of 
Massachusetts, the Democratic whip, has 
pledged the support of Democratic Mem- 
bers of the House behind a presidential move 
to restore the technical aid cuts. 


But that is not astounding. I under- 
stand that this morning at a press con- 
ference the leadership of the House said 
that they were for the full amount of 
the President’s request, that they were 
against the action of the Committee on 
Appropriations in cutting the President’s 
mutual security program, but when 
asked if any amendment was going to be 
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offered officially by the leadership on 
the Republican side to restore that 
money, said it would be restored in the 
other body. Now, is not that a fine way 
to run a legislative railroad? 

Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I understand 
there was a reduction in the appropria- 
tion in connection with technical assist- 
ance for South America, 

Mr. ROONEY. Yes; to the extent of 
almost $10 million. This would wreck 
our relations with our friends to the 
south of us. 

Mr. McCORMACK. And the Presi- 
dent’s own brother is down there now. 

Mr. ROONEY. Exactly so. 

Mr. McCORMACK. As the represent- 
ative of our country trying to bring 
about better relationships, yet here to- 
day we are making his journey and his 
mission more difficult. 

Mr. ROONEY. Exactly. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, ROONEY. I yield to my distin- 
guished friend from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. May I say to my col- 
league 

Mr. ROONEY. I know that the gen- 
tleman agrees with me but not with the 
manner in which I have expressed it. 

Mr. JAVITS. May I say this to the 
gentleman without his putting words in 
my mouth—and I appreciate his yield- 
ing and respect him as a friend and 
colleague—may I say that we have yet 
to see what the House will do. 

Mr. ROONEY. I will say to the gen- 
tleman from New York that I am pre- 
dicting right now that the responsible 
leadership on that side of the aisle is 
not going to support any amendment 
here today; that they expect the money 
to be restored in the other body, I think 
am making a fairly accurate predic- 

on. 

In conclusion, let me say that I shall 
uphold President Eisenhower in any and 
every amendment offered by those on 
the majority side of the aisle to restore 
the funds he requests. If he does not 
know the facts in this vital matter, God 
help us. It surely is a strange situation 
when a Republican House shows so little 
faith in the judgment of the man who 
led their party in their victory less than 
a year ago. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from West Virginia IMr. 
NEAL]. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Chairman, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. RooNEY] says 
there is no majority leadership and er- 
roneously charges that the majority does 
not go along with the President’s request 
for funds for MSA. The gentleman 
who, like most of his party associates 
during the last administration, knew 
no limit to the authorization of funds 
for any project proposed by the money- 
mad,” “spend and tax” leaders, seems 
incapable of evaluating expenditures of 
taxpayers’ money with the knowledge 
that a debt is a moral obligation of 
government just as much as itis a moral 
obligation of an individual. This is 
evidenced by the fact that a “scream” 
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goes up immediately whenever an ap- 
propriation which would result in one 
of their Democrat friends losing a fat 
job is being considered. 

I opposed the original MSA bill this 
year because of my feeling that we were 
appropriating funds we did not have 
and could not hope to have, even with 
the returns expected from our high ba- 
sis of taxation. However, I am fully 
aware of the necessity for continuance 
of some of the work of MSA on a limited 
basis until such time as this work can 
be finished. I am convinced that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower is as anxious as any 
of us to hold these expenditures within 
our financial ability to pay, and on that 
basis I am willing to vote for this bill. 

If need for more funds is demon- 
-strated later, on anticipated develop- 
ments, I feel certain that our leaders 
are in a position to make this need plain 
. to the Congress and that the Congress 
will wholeheartedly go along and give 
consent for such an appropriation. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Davis]. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I regret that I cannot concur with 
the majority of the members of the sub- 
committee which reported this bill, in 
supporting this appropriation. 

My opposition does not reflect absolute 
opposition to this entire program. 
Rather, it reflects my personal convic- 
tion, strongly felt, that this appropria- 
tion is substantially excessive. 

In the subcommittee’s mark-up ses- 

sion, and again when the full Appropria- 
tion Committee considered the subcom- 
mittee report, I offered amendments to 
reduce the funds carried in this bill. 
Those efforts were unsuccessful. I have 
observed enough of the atmosphere of 
the consideration of this bill today to ap- 
preciate that further efforts to make 
reductions by offering amendments on 
the floor of the House would be to no 
avail. I shall therefore join in resisting 
efforts to increase the amounts carried 
in any of the paragraphs of this bill and 
shall then, assuming my judgment of the 
atmosphere is correct, register my oppo- 
sition to the amount carried in the bill 
by voting against it on final passage. 

We have been repeatedly assured that 
this program is to be “phased out” 
within a reasonable period of time. My 
experience as a member of the subcom- 
mittee which held hearings on this bill 
leads me to believe that there is no such 
real intent at all. In fact, I gained the 
distinct impression that there is, instead, 
a very definite desire to expand upon 
this program both as to scope and to 
longevity. I recall all too well that the 
so-called Marshall plan, which I sup- 
ported in its earlier years, was to end in 
June of 1952. By 1950, some candidates 
for public office were openly advocating 
that it be made a permanent program. 
This bill, in the paragraphs on special 
economic assistance and mutual defense 
financing, carries forward and con- 
tinues many of the aspects of the origi- 
nal Marshall plan. 

Included in this bill, under the head- 
ings of special economic assistance, de- 
fense financing, and basic materials de- 
velopment, are items of assistance for 
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foreign countries which we have repeat- 
edly denied to the citizens of the United 
States because of the critical fiscal con- 
dition of the Federal Government, 

There has been considerable discus- 
sion of the matter of unobligated bal- 
ances, and some mention of the dual 
obligations of funds which have taken 
place in this agency. This dual obliga- 
tion was the basis of an amendment 
which I offered to the full committee, to 
reduce the amount carried forward in 
the military assistance program by $260 
million. As reported to the House, the 
carryover of unobligated balances from 
the 1953 fiscal year was reduced by $400 
million. In my opinion, that figure 
should have been reduced, at a mini- 
mum, by $660 million. This $660 million, 
as pointed out on page 4 of the com- 
mittee report, was the amount of the 
dual obligations of this agency. 

As I understand it, these dual obli- 
gations were made in this way: The 
Agency placed contracts for the procure- 
ment of certain items for the foreign 
assistance program, directly from those 
who were able to produce those par- 
ticular items. Subsequently, obligations 
for the same items were made, largely 
from the armed services, from stocks 
that could be made more readily avail- 
able; in other words, off-the-shelf pur- 
chases. Thus, when the General Ac- 
counting Office looked into this matter, 
it found that what appeared to be obli- 
gations totaling $1,320,000,000 were ac- 
tually one-half that amount, or $660 
million. The General Accounting Office 
then ruled, very properly, that the true 
figure for obligations was the $660 mil- 
lion rather than the $1,320,000,000. In 
other words, it ruled that the Mutual 
Security Agency could not carry on its 
books obligations of $2 for $1 worth of 
actual material or equipment. I do not 
wish to infer there was anything par- 
ticularly improper or dishonest about 
this dual obligation. I do want to point 
out that it did not present a true pic- 
ture of the funds that could be carried 
over and made available for other pur- 
chases. I believe that, in all propriety 
and without affecting the procurement 
program of the Mutual Security Agency 
in any way, this entire $660 million, rep- 
resenting the difference between the obli- 
gation shown on the book and the actual 
obligations for equipment, which amount 
would be available for other procure- 
ment in the 1954 fiscal year, should have 
been rescinded in its entirety. The effect 
of the subcommittee’s action was to re- 
scind only $400 million of that amount. 

Now, there are those who will say that 
because the defense procurement is a 
very sensitive item, we should overlook 
these dual obligations. They will offer 
assurances that the $660 million would 
be well spent, and that the remaining 
$260 million—after subtracting the $400 
million for which the committee denied 
carryover—will assuredly be well spent. 
They will point to the statements of 
President Eisenhower and General 
Gruenther, and to the action of the au- 
thorizing committees. Very frankly, I 
am quite sure the authorizing commit- 
tees, when they fixed the ceiling 
amounts, were not aware of the entire 
picture with respect to these dual obli- 
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gations and the full amounts of the 
carryovers, and I certainly would not 
expect the President or General Gruen- 
ther, men of great capacity though they 
are, to be fully acquainted with the de- 
tails of that accounting situation. 

I have been willing to support, and 
still am willing to support, a more 
moderate program of assistance. I can 
approve of President Eisenhower’s ob- 
jectives in this respect. I am greatly 
impressed with his grasp of the overall 
problem, with his completely realistic 
approach to that problem. However, I 
cannot bring myself to commit the 
Treasury of the United States to the 
$14,346,800,000 which is contemplated 
in this appropriation. On June 30, ac- 
cording to the most accurate estimates 
available, there were $10,333,600,000 
carry-over of unexpended funds. About 
$2.1 billion of that amount was com- 
pletely unobligated, and thus could be 
spent for new items in the discretion of 
those charged with the responsibility 
for this program. This measure will 
make $6.5 million available for new ob- 
ligation and will make a total of $14.3 
billion available for expenditure and 
obligation during the 1954 fiscal year. 

We are today within $3 billion of the 
legal debt-limit of $275 billion. While 
it would be incorrect to suggest that the 
$4.4 million of new appropriation in this 
measure will in itself push us over the 
legal debt limit, I think it is fair to state 
that the 1954 expenditures, within the 
$14.3 billion available for expenditure 
and obligation, will force us to the very 
ragged edge of that limitation. 

If we did not appropriate a dollar of 
new money in this bill, there would be 
$10.3 billion available for expenditure. 
On the basis of past expenditures, this 
means that we would be able to continue 
this program for at least 2 more years 
simply by using up unexpended balances 
and delivering the materials that are in 
the pipelines. 

This appropriation will carry this pro- 
gram on a large-scale basis until the 
middle of the calendar year 1957. 

The provisions that were inserted in 
the authorizing legislation with respect 
to termination date, which made news- 
paper headlines throughout the coun- 
try, were without significance when they 
were made, and they certainly are with- 
out significance in view of the size of the 
appropriation. 

When MSA Administrator Harold 
Stassen took over this program, it very 
obviously had gotten completely out of 
hand. I want to compliment him for 
the grasp of this program which he had 
obviously obtained, and which he so ably 
demonstrated in our subcommittee 
hearings. I hope that the 1954 fiscal 
year will give him an opportunity to re- 
view this program very carefully, so that 
its scope and its inefficiencies can be 
greatly reduced. 

I dislike very much being placed in the 
position of opposing this appropriation. 
I do so with great reluctance because I 
realize there are many phases of the 
program that need to be firmly main- 
tained and vigorously prosecuted. I 
simply cannot bring myself to support 
the size of the commitment which this 
appropriation entails, 
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Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
balance of the time on this side to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. FORD]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan is recognized for 9 min- 
utes. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, after lis- 
tening to the remarks of the gentleman 
from New York I cannot help but recall 
that on January 9, 1953, the then Presi- 
dent of the United States, Mr. Truman, 
requested in the budget for the so-called 
foreign-aid program the sum of $7.6 bil- 
lion. It rather amazes me that now we 
find the gentleman from New York and 
those on that side of the aisle trying to 
argue that they are supporting a Repub- 
lican President at a figure of approxi- 
mately $5.1 billion. In itself it is an ad- 
mission on the part of the gentleman 
from New York and others who support 
that point of view that a Republican 
President can do the same job and do it 
better for a good bit less money. 

Mr. Chairman, before making a com- 
ment or two about a few technical points, 
I would like to say in defense of this com- 
mittee that not one Member, whether he 
be on the majority or minority side, felt 
that we should be rubber stamps for 
either a Republican President or a Dem- 
ocratic President. Under the Constitu- 
tion—under our form of government—it 
is expected that the Members of the 
House and Senate will act independently, 
bearing in mind recommendations from 
the executive branch of the Government. 
To act otherwise would be an abandon- 
ment of a responsibility which has been 
placed upon each and every one of us. I 
doubt that anyone should in the future 
consider any request from the executive 
department as untouchable or sacro- 
sanct. I know that in this particular 
instance the members of this subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Appropriations 
have acted responsibly and in their best 
judgment as to what sums we should 
recommend to this body as an appropria- 
tion for this program for fiscal 1954. 

Throughout the hearings there was 
considerable discussion about the prob- 
lem of dual obligations. It has been 
pointed out, I believe in the committee 
report, that there were approximately 
$660 million of so-called dual obligations. 
That problem arose because of an inves- 
tigation by the General Accounting Office 
which was initiated by the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. These GAO 
investigators found that on the day or 
days they made the investigation there 
were some instances of what they called 
dual obligation. 

Let me explain that technical point, if 
Imay. It is not the way that it could or 
might be painted. It is an honest book- 
keeping situation or problem which I 
believe has now been straightened out to 
a large extent. Let us take this specific 
example. 

On January 1 of this year we will say 
that the Mutual Security people made an 
obligation for an X number of tanks. 
That was a legitimate obligation under 
the old rules, regardless of when those 
tanks might actually be delivered. As- 
sume that those tanks might be delivered 
6, 8, or 10 months later. We will say 
that in April of this same year it was 
found through a revision of the military 
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requirements on a global basis that they 
could get tanks within 30 days from an- 
other source. As a result such an obli- 
gation was made and those tanks were 
acquired and delivered. 

In that period it is perfectly feasible 
for two obligations to be on the books— 
the original obligation made in January 
and the second obligation made in April. 
It takes time to wipe out the January 
obligation and to go ahead and acquire 
the deliveries under the April obligation. 
In other words, in my judgment from 
discussions I have had with responsible 
people in the agency and from the testi- 
mony, I think that our committee has 
taken into account the dual obligation 
problem and has made certain legitimate 
reductions where we found they were not 
single obligations but, rather, actually 
dual obligations. 

In my judgment this is a memorable 
occasion. The wisest seer, the most in- 
telligent oracle, a year ago could not 
have visualized the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Taser], the distinguished 
chairman of this committee, and the 
very able, conscientious, and competent 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Gary] 
bringing a bill to the floor of this House 
unanimously, with their respective points 
of view identical. I think it is a tribute 
to the wisdom and the ability of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York 
that he has been able to work with those 
with whom he might have fought in the 
past and to come to a unanimous point 
of view on a program that is important 
and vital to the security of the United 
States. Would any man in this House 
doubt the record of the gentleman from 
New York in reducing expenditures, in 
cutting appropriations? Of course not. 
Those who might feel that further re- 
ductions could or should be made to this 
appropriation bill should think twice, 
follow the leadership of the distinguished 
chairman of this committee, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Taser]. His 
record is unblemished in seeking econ- 
omy in Government. His point of view 
on this bill is sound. The record shows 
that this bill as brought to the floor of 
the House calls for a reduction in the 
January 9 figure as requested by the for- 
mer President of over $3,600,000,000. I 
say to my friends who are sincerely in- 
terested in economy that the effort of the 
gentleman from New York, the chairman 
of this committee, in bringing about re- 
ductions of this magnitude, is a great 
effort and one that should be appreci- 
ated. No effort in my judgment should 
be made to embarrass him in any way 
whatsoever. 

Now let us turn to those who might feel 
that we have been somewhat overly eco- 
nomical in the handling of this appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. How much is the 
carryover that has not been spent, that 
we have formerly authorized? 

Mr. FORD. The total carryover in 
this bill which is recommended by this 


committee after careful, deliberate in- 


vestigation, and analysis is $1,700,- 
000,000. 
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Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. As I 
listened to the gentleman from New 
York, assisted by the acting minority 
leader, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, comment about the desirability of 
Members of the House voting just ex- 
actly the way the executive departments 
always suggest, I wondered what they 
think we are doing here. Is it the con- 
ception of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan that a Member of Congress has any 
individual responsibility on the question 
of voting appropriations or does he be- 
lieve that we ought to be rubberstamps 
and just blindly approve appropriation 
requests made by the executive depart- 
ments down town? 

Mr. FORD. In reply to the gentleman 
from North Carolina, of course, he 
knows, and I am sure all of you know, 
that under no circumstances should we 
abdicate the responsibilities that we have 
to act independently, within the knowl- 
edge we acquire, and within the scope 
of our authority on all matters both 
legislative and appropriationwise. 

Now, if I may, I would like to make 
one final point. I refer to those at this 
time who would like, perhaps, to in- 
crease this bill. The gentleman from 
Virginia has fought valiantly, vigorous- 
ly, and intelligently for funds on some 
occasions which have been higher than 
a good many people on both sides of the 
aisle would like to see in this appropri- 
ation bill. The gentleman from Virginia 
on this occasion this year was a patient, 
capable questioner of all the witnesses 
that came before our subcommittee. His 
vast knowledge of the facts and his good 
judgment as shown by the record has 
convinced him, after we heard all the 
evidence, that the reductions which we 
have recommended are not only desir- 
able but necessary for the financial se- 
curity and integrity of the United States. 
Let me say, in conclusion, this bill pro- 
vides for obligations in the fiscal year 
1954 of over $6 billion, which is more 
money, in the way of obligational au- 
thority, than the mutual security pro- 
gram has ever spent in any one fiscal 
year. In my opinion we should not up- 
set the boat, we should not destroy the 
equilibrium, and we should not upset the 
balance achieved by the committee. We 
should stick with the committee and 
follow the leadership of the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TABER] and of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. GARY]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GARY. I yield the gentleman 2 
additional minutes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. FORD. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s generosity. 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. COUDERT. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman, a member of the subcommittee, 
would answer 1 question just to set the 
record completely straight on 1 point. 
I believe that the carryover unexpended 
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balances for this program total $9,919,- 
000,000-plus. Would the gentleman con- 
firm that as correct? Actually, I will 
say, that I got that figure from the clerk 
of the committee. 

Mr. FORD. That is approximately 
correct. I cannot verify the exact fig- 
ure from the well of the House. 

Mr. TABER. The unexpended bal- 
ance is $10,333,600. 

Mr. FORD. I assume that is correct. 
I do not have that exact figure in front 
of me. 

Mr. COUDERT. Therefore, if the bill 
presently before the House is passed, 
with its new obligational authority of 
$4,428,000, there will then be available 
for this program the sum of $14,300,000- 
plus. 

Mr. FORD. I think that is right. I 
am assuming that is correct. We must 
bring up at this point the question that 
we always face when we are talking 
about the procurement of heavy military 
equipment, whether it be for our own 
military forces or whether it be for those 
who are our allies. We have found in 
this program from the testimony given 
us that in some instances there is a 
legitimate lead time of almost 4 years. 

Mr. COUDERT. I understand that, 
but the reason I think the point is im- 
portant is in support of the committee’s 
position in having made a reduction in 
the administration’s request for new ob- 
ligational authority. 

Mr. FORD. In which I concur. 

Mr. COUDERT. I think it is impor- 
tant to note that in reducing by $1 bil- 
lion we are not reducing from $5 billion 
but from $14 billion, 

Mr. FORD. That is correct. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Referring to the 
political discussion we had earlier with 
my good friend, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Rooney], I wonder if the gen- 
tleman would clarify ohe point, as to 
whether my friend from New York [Mr. 
Rooney] in the committee at any time 
tried to add to the appropriations, as 
he suggested; he did not say that, he 
suggested it. I wonder if the gentleman 
would clarify that for this committee. 

Mr. FORD. I do not like to reveal 
other than that which the gentleman 
himself revealed on the floor, as to what 
took place in an executive session of 
the committee. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Wartnwricut] heard the 
reply to the comment that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Rooney] made 
in reply to my question. I think the 
Recorp had better stand on that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

There being no further requests for 
time, the clerk will read the bill for 
amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred 
and nineteen Members are present, a 
quorum, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Military assistance, Europe: For assistance 
authorized by sections 540 and 648 for the 
purpose of section 101 (a) (1), $1,860,000,000, 
together with not to exceed $1,100,000,000 of 
the unobligated balances of appropriations 
heretofore made for military assistance, 
Europe, which balances shall be consolidated 
with this appropriation; 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Javits: On page 


2, line 8, strike out “$1,860,000,000" and in- 
sert 82,172,000, 000.“ 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, this is the 
first of the amendments which I will 
offer to this bill to reflect, and I em- 
phasize this, the recommendations and 
the views of the President of the United 
States, I think it is important to make 
it clear that, of course, every Member of 
the House will exercise his own discre- 
tion and his own good conscience, and 
I think the President would be the last 
person in the world, and everybody here 
knows that without my saying it, to be- 
lieve that he could or should dictate to 
any legislator or even to want to. But, 
it is important to have the point of view 
of the President presented to the House, 
and I present it. I think it is a great 
honor to be permitted to present it as 
a Member of the great Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. Chairman, the subcommittee has 
seen fit to reduce the President’s recom- 
mendation on this fundamental item, 
and this is the heart of the bill, of mili- 
tary aid to Europe by $312 million. I 
believe the House should restore that 
figure for the prime reason that if we 
want the mission to be performed for 
which we are passing this bill, this is a 
very fundamental figure that we have to 
restore. We are expecting those who 
are participating in the mutual security 
program in Europe, to meet what are 
called certain force goals. The Senate 
report upon the mutual security bill sets 
forth that in Paris in April, the ministers 
of 14 member countries of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization adopted 
firm force goals for 1953 and provisional 
goals for 1954. We have been urging 
those nations to meet those goals, which 
represent divisions and aircraft. 

The figures are, of course, secret, and 
we cannot discuss the detailed figures of 
how many divisions there will be and 
how much aircraft there will be, on the 
floor of the House. But it is a pretty 
well adopted understanding throughout 
the world—see New York Times of Janu- 
ary 14, 1953—that the aggregate objec- 
tive for Western Europe is something in 
the area of 95 divisions, which is needed 
for Europe’s defense; that great progress 
is being made toward the attainment of 
that objective and that for the equip- 
ment of these divisions, the United 
States is being heavily relied on. 

Let us remember that when this mu- 
tual security program was presented to 
us for fiscal 1954, it was designated as a 
tight budget. That is exactly what the 
President said and the Secretary of State 
said, and what the Mutual Security Ad- 
ministrator said. Let us remember also 
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that 50 percent of the funds, and I em- 
phasize this, 50 percent of the funds 
which are allowed in this appropriation 
bill for military aid to Europe are going 
to be tied up until the European Defense 
Community is formed. So, by cutting 
this item further by $312 million, which 
is, roughly speaking, a cut of an addi- 
tional 15 percent, we are cutting down 
further upon the immediate availability 
of money. which is already tight enough 
both due to a tight budget and the fact 
that 50 percent is tied up awaiting the 
organization of the European Defense 
Community. 

Europe itself, and this is extremely 
important, aside from risking the life and 
limb of its manpower—and Europe is 
sadly depleted in manpower having gone 
through two terrible world wars and the 
terrible persecution of the Nazis under 
Hitler in this century—free Europe itself 
is spending this year as against our for- 
eign-military-aid appropriation now 
sought to be cut to $1,890,000,000—Eu- 
rope is spending $14,900,000,000 for de- 
fense. This is from its own resources, 
out of the backs of those people who en- 
joy a standard of living—and this ‘is 
based upon their national-income fig- 
ures—about one-fourth of the standard 
of living of the American people. 

Let us see what America is buying for 
that, in terms of security. It costs about 
one-third to maintain and equip a Eu- 
ropean soldier as against an American 
soldier, according to the following table: 


Taste I.—Estimated cost of equipping and 
maintaining a United States and European 
Army division for 1 year 


[Weighted averages of infantry and armored divisions] 


‘peat | divitons 
ype divi- vision 
Category sion (with | (with sup- 
support) 1 port) 
1, Military personnel 
. $31, 000, 000 | $114, 000, 000 
2. Major production and 
procurement 3 265, 000, 000 355, 000, 000 
3. All other operating 
. 16, 000, 000 45, 000, 000 
a 312, 000, 000 514, 000, 000 


1 European-type division costs were computed by tak- 
ing weighted-average cost of divisions from Belgium, 
France, Italy, and the United Kingdom, 

3 About half of this total consists of United States 
MDAP equipment, 


TABLE IIl.—Military personnel costs of prin- 
cipal NATO countries for 1 year 


[In United States dollars] 

Total cost 
United Stats. $3, 260 
G ² VAT A2 3, 259 
United Kingdom 1,211 
err. mene A a aa 1, 183 
e ee 1. 108 
a a ES A a S A Be 1, 097 
cc a oA 894 
DOMATE AAA oS 883 
ar kda na 744 
TTT. ͤ—A—— E ee 590 
Ney ie Seek ee A — 374 
C ——— a o 340 


Includes pay and allowances, clothing 
and subsistence. Average for Army, Navy, 
and Air personnel, 


So, first, for our $2 billion, in round 
figures, we get 514,900,000, of 
European defense appropriation. 

Second, in terms of manpower, we get 
manpower at the ratio of at least 2 to 1 
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to what we could put in the field for the 
same amount of money. This is only 
commonsense. 

Finally, a big part of this appropria- 
tion represents what is called “infra- 
structure.” That is, construction of air- 
fields and similar installations in Europe. 
In this respect the United States pays 42 
percent and our European allies pay 58 
percent. We are jeopardizing that pro- 
gram by this very material cut of 15 
percent. 

The President is absolutely right when 
he says we should not make this cut. I 
say, in deference to his views as a great 
leader whom we have elected expressly 
for this purpose, the first time he comes 
to us for aid in implementing the foreign 
policy of the country we should at least 
follow his minimum views on a tight 
budget with all of these restrictions that 
we have put in. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Javits 
was granted 2 additional minutes.) 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HESELTON. Do I understand 
the gentleman’s amendment does not re- 
store the full amount of the President’s 
request, or would approximately reach 
that amount? 

Mr. JAVITS. I am glad to answer 
the question. I am not seeking to re- 
store what the committee has done with 
respect to unobligated balances. My 
reason for that is this: Unobligated 
balances are a very complicated subject; 
a subject which had better be settled 
in conference. I do not think we could 
get it fully understood here and there- 
fore I am not going to try. Therefore, 
I am confining myself to the restoration 
of the new money, which represents 
close to half of the total cut in the mili- 
tary aid item. 

May I finish by reading what General 
Gruenther said. He is a top authority— 
and all of our great military minds, 
General Eisenhower, General Ridgway, 
and General Gruenther support this 
program exactly as it is. This is what 
he said to the subcommittee, at page 
666 of the record of its hearings: 

Now, as a United States citizen, I view 
this purely as a defensive program—a pro- 
gram for United States security. I know the 
term is being used that it is a “giveaway” 
program. And, if it is a giveaway program, 
I say it should be stopped. I think very 
firmly, if it does not have a security value 
for the United States and the free world 
then, if it is to be a philanthropic bill, we 
should do something about it. That is my 
own personal view. 

I have a further view. That is, I feel 
from the standpoint of the money value in- 
volved that we get a tremendous return, 


So that in the interest of the security 
of the United States, in the interest of 
the money value return itself, here is one 
of America’s greatest military minds 
who tells us that we ought to do exactly 
what my amendment urges we should 
do. I think that is the least we can do to 
keep faith with our consciences and keep 
faith with the security of the United 
States. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has again 
expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate upon 
this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. = 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Vorys]. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I feel in 
duty bound to point out some facts with 
reference to the state of the unobligated 
balances which may have an effect on 
this amendment and which will influence 
my own vote. Earlier today I had a col- 
loquy with the distinguished chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee [Mr. 
TABER] in which I gave the House to un- 
derstand that the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee had been informed that there 
was an unobligated balance of $1.6 bil- 
lion, but that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee had been told that the unobli- 
gated balance was $1.992 billion and 
stated that this difference practically ac- 
counted for the rescission of about $400 
million in this appropriation bill. 

What actually happened was that this 
$1.9 billion plus was reported to our com- 
mittee by the Defense Department, as 
shown on page 1204 of the authorization 
hearings, but $400 million of it was sub- 
tracted from the ceiling set by our com- 
mittee as savings requested by the De- 
fense Department, and this accounts for 
the $1.6 billion unobligated item reported 
by our committee. As a matter of fact 
we cut this authorization item $417 mil- 
lion. I find that substantially the same 
amount as reported to our committee, 
$1,977.5 million, was given to the Appro- 
priations Committee, as shown by their 
hearings, page 705. 

There are some dual obligations in- 
volved here that should be taken out, but 
that cannot be cured by double cutting, 
that is, by using the same savings twice. 
I fear that my remarks earlier in the 
afternoon may make some people believe 
that the savings of $400 million can once 
more be applied to this bill. We applied 
that savings in setting the ceiling; 
therefore, the appropriations cut is a 
very real cut in the appropriations need- 
ed for the European forces, and I believe 
the cut should be restored. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 


nizes the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. NICHOLSON]. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, in 
1948 we came in here and appropriated 
money for the Marshall plan, a plan 
which the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
told us would end in 1952. That year 
was given as the danger date when Rus- 
sia might attack us. We now find our- 
selves well into 1953 with very little evi- 
dence that they are going to attack us. 
We have been hollering peace—the past 
President and this one too, I guess—and 
everybody wants it, yet we are sitting 
here and appropriating $400 million to 
give to France to carry on a war in Indo- 
china on the excuse that they are fight- 
ing Communists. But we are giving 
France $400 million just so they can pro- 
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tect their financial structure in Indo- 
china. I think it is about time we 
stopped appropriating money to carry on 
wars for other people. This country 
wants peace, and the only way we will 
be able to get it is to stop helping these 
other nations go to war. The people in 
this country do not want war, and the 
less we appropriate for war the better. 

“I ask the gentleman how much of a 
carryover we had and he said a billion 
and something, yet the next minute an- 
other Member gets up and says we have 
$10 billion and says it is right. I ask you 
if it is not about time we found out what 
was going on? What do you suppose 
the people back home know if we here 
representing them do not know our- 
selves? 

I say, Mr. Chairman, we ought not to 
add anything to this kind of budget; we 
should cut it, and cut it, and cut it. As 
far as I am concerned we can cut out all 
of it and still have $10 billion to throw 
eray on aid to Europe and Asiatic coun- 

es. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. HESELTON]. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
am supporting this amendment because 
I believe it is a completely sound one 
but primarily because I know and you 
know that the President of the United 
States wants it adopted. I hope we will 
not kid ourselves any longer this after- 
noon. You know what he said in his 
original message, you know what has 
happened and what has been reported in 
the press when the members of the Ap- 
propriations Committee met with them; 
you know what is out on the news ticker 
this afternoon and what is in the after- 
noon press. 

The cut is too deep, the President says. 
Well, as the gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Corron] so well said this 
afternoon, if there is a single person in 
all the world who knows what we ought 
to be doing in this field in order to pro- 
tect our own security it is the President 
of the United States. 

I do not intend to be lined up against 
him by anybody’s action. I intend to 
support him, particularly in connection 
with this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to emphasize 
the first paragraph of his original mes- 
sage on May 5: 

The mutual-security program for 1954 has 
been developed by the new administration 
after the most careful study and delibera- 
tion. All elements of the program have been 
reviewed in great detail, all proposals sub- 
jected to thorough scrutiny. 


I suggest that since that time in good 
faith he has gone over these recommen- 
dations now before us. He has honestly 
told us that he cannot go along with 
them. 

I intend to support the President of 
the United States by voting for the 
pending amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TABER]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, when 
you approach a proposition of this kind 
you approach it from the standpoint 
that you are going to be honest with 
yourself and honest with the United 
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States on what is needed and what they 
can best justify. 

What happens here? In 1953 they 
were able to obligate $1,990,000,000. We 
have made available here through direct 
appropriations and reappropriations, 
$2,960,000,000, or; practically one and a 
half times what was obligated in 1953. 

Are we going to be honest with our- 
selves and realize what they can do and 
what they can obligate? Or are we going 
to embark on a program that somebody 
has not thought clear through? 

For my own part, I have supported 
the President of the United States just 
as far as I could on all things. I have 
come to a conclusion. He asked us not 
to appropriate what was in the budget 
but to go along on the basis of what 
we found were the facts. We have found 
what the facts were and we have told 
them to youhere. We have brought the 
pill here on that basis. 

When you have a situation where the 
unobligated balance was increased above 
the same amount available, $800 million 
in the year 1953, I do not feel that we 
ought to vote for an increased appro- 
priation of $312 million. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Javits]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Javirs and 
Mr. Rooney) there were—ayes 41, noes 
102. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mutual defense financing, defense sup- 
port, economic and technical assistance, Eu- 
rope: For assistance authorized by sections 
541 and 548 for the purpose of section 101 
(a) (2), $218 million, together with the un- 
obligated balances of appropriations here- 
tofore made for assistance to Spain, and not 
to exceed $37,500,000 of the unobligated bal- 
ances of appropriations heretofore made 
available for aircraft production in Italy; 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Javrrs: On 
Page 3, line 12, strike out 6218, 000, 000 and 
insert “$268,200,000.” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I deter- 
mined at the initiation of this matter to 
be perfectly fair with the House. It is 
my intention in presenting the views of 
the administration to the House, there- 
fore, to proceed by taking one item of 
each of the major categories of the bill 
which is sufficient to present the issue 
of the President’s recommendations to 
us. 
As you will note, the military items 
have been passed and we are now at the 
item of defense support, and in respect 
of this particular item the President has 
recommended—and again I refer to the 
communication from the President dated 
July 16, 1953—$268,200,000. The Com- 
mittee has allowed $218,000,000 and Iam 
moving to restore that amount. 

Defense support—and this I think 
needs to be emphasized time and time 
again—is military aid. It is not in the 
form of guns and ships and planes and 
tanks which are called end items but it 
is in the form of economic goods, 
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whether it is leather or steel or oil from 
which our overseas allies make ships and 
guns and planes and tanks. So that 
when we speak about defense support 
we are not speaking about economic aid; 
we are not speaking about a substitute 
for the European recovery program. We 
are only speaking about the necessary 
materials which are required by our 
overseas allies for the purpose of creat- 
ing military goods. The funds requested 
under this particular item and their dis- 
position is spelled out very exactly in the 
report of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs upon the original authorization 
bill—pages 12-13. It shows that of this 
amount, in round figures, some $20 mil- 
lion will go to Austria; some $15 million 
to Germany; $20 million to Greece, $20 
million to Italy, $10 million to Spain, $50 
million to Turkey, and $70 million to 
the United Kingdom—there having been 
a cut of $30 million in the original 
amount requested—and $45 million for 
Yugoslavia. These are the nations con- 
cerned, 

One other point in this respect. There 
was an item in the authorization bill of 
$24 million to help the overseas areas 
of the European countries. That amount 
was completely stricken out by the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. It was in- 
tended that that amount would be used 
to produce metals and materials with 
which the European countries could help 
themselves in respect to defense support. 
So that the committee has not only cut, 
roughly, $50 million off the defense-sup- 
port item—and which, as I pointed out 
to you, is a military item—but has also 
cut an additional $24 million off of it 
which could have been used by the NATO 
powers to develop raw materials in their 
own overseas territories subsequently to 
be used for military purposes. 

We stand on the floor here very often 
and talk about these foreign countries 
and what they do and do not do. Let 
us understand that the majority of 
them, the United Kingdom, France, Italy, 
Germany, show annual incomes for their 
reople as against our annual income 
per capita of over $1,800 per year, of 
about from four to six hundred dollars 
per year, varying with the different coun- 
tries, and that their defense expendi- 
ture as a percentage of their national 
incomes and their gross national prod- 
ucts, is generally just about the size of 
ours. It is running something like 7 
percent of the gross national product of 
the United Kingdom and France, ex- 
cept in the poorest of those countries 
which is Italy, where the percentage is 
something like 4.2 percent. It seems to 
me that the European nations compared 
to their resources are making a stupen- 
dous effort to arm themselves, that we 
have been very successful in giving the 
initiative to them toward arming in their 
own defense, and that therefore, when 
we come to what is a military item, such 
as defense support, where we are cut- 
ting it not merely $50 million but $75 
million, close to one-third, then I say 
that the cut is much too deep. I believe 
the President’s point of view should be 
honored here and it should be honored 
in each one of these major items when 
he is first getting started, in order to 
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enable him to get this mutual-security 
program going as he thinks it ought 
to go. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. . 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Did the 
gentleman, while the authorizing bill 
was on the floor, offer any amendment 
of this nature to this particular section? 

Mr. JAVITS. It was not necessary, 
because the authorizing bill had enough 
money in it to cover the situation overall. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The gen- 
tleman is mistaken. We have in this 
particular section come within $200,000 
of the amount authorized by the House. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Foreign Affairs 
Committee cut this amount very mate- 
rially, from $300 million to $200 million. 
I opposed that cut in the committee. 
It is very well known what my views 
are on this whole situation. My posi- 
tion has been entirely consistent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, as strongly as I feel 
on this subject, I do not flatter myself 
to believe that I can change the think- 
ing of a single Member on this issue. I 
take this additional time merely to ask 
a few questions. Before asking the 
questions, I-would like to make 1 or 2 
comments. 

For the past 6 years I have been ac- 
cused of voting with the Republicans, 
I would like officially to deny any such 
charge. I voted against the so-called 
Truman program 90 percent of the time 
for the past 6 years and yet I have never 
voted with the Republicans. I hope I 
never do vote with the Republicans, 
The truth of the matter is that starting 
about 6 years ago, the majority of the 
Republicans started voting with me and 
it paid off for them last fall. Now that 
you are elected, you forsake my philos- 
ophy and adopt that which I have op- 
posed. 

The reason I was against the Truman 
program in general and the foreign pro- 
gram in particular is that about 7 years 
ago, when I first came here, I was told 
that our foreign policy was predicated 
on the premise that we were to expend 
every possible effort in fighting com- 
munism. Not long after that, I found 
that we were telling Greece and Turkey 
that if they tolerated any Communist in 
their government, we would cut them off 
without a cent. Then within the same 
year, in a very contradictory manner, we 
sent an emissary to the China of that 
time, and told them that unless they did 
allow Communists into their govern- 
ment, we would cut them off. 

I objected to any such contradictory 
policy as that. I objected to a policy 
which continued year after year to tax 
incentive out of the American people 
to furnish Great Britain with supplies to 
be used in manufacturing goods which 
were then sold to the Red Chinese, and 
then used to kill our men in Korea. Of 
course, the architects of our foreign pol- 
icy have told me and told you that if we 
would continue with these alphabetical 
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programs, and if we would continue to 
send money and materiel, we would not 
have to send our men to foreign fields. 
So we end up sending them to Korea, 
Did you vote to send them to Korea? 
did you? The Constitution which you 
swore to defend when you took office 
here requires that before war is fought 
by this country, it be declared by 
whom?—by the United Nations? Did 
the people in your district vote for any 
of these people at the United Nations at 
“Lake Failure”? Didthey? No; but they 
voted for you and you came here and 
riased your hands and solemly swore 
to support and defend the Constitution 
of the United States. As I say, we were 
told if we did these things, our men 
would not have to be sent to foreign bat- 
tlefields. Now, how many divisions do 
we have in Europe? How many casual- 
ties do we have in Korea? What do you 
propose to do in this bill for various 
other parts of the world? Can you as- 
sure me here today that if I vote for this 
additional program, and provide $15 
billion to be spent during this fiscal year, 
that our boys can be brought home 
again? Where, I ask you—that is the 
reason I took the floor—I want my Re- 
publican friends to point out for me— 
and I would like the next speaker in the 
well of the House to show me wherein 
your foreign policy basically differs from 
that which you cussed so loudly and so 
long last fall. I would like to know 
where your policy differs. I know, I 
listened to the radio and read the news- 
papers, and I heard your various candi- 
dates, and speakers who were speaking 
in the interest of various candidates, say 
that if you will turn this show over to 
us, if you will elect a Republican Presi- 
dent, and if you will let us control the 
Congress, we will change this thing— 
we will do an about-face. Wherein have 
you done that? You excuse a lot of 
your fiscal problems by saying that those 
were left by the Truman administration. 
Did you not know that the foreign policy 
was going to be left to you by the Tru- 
man administration when you were 
making those promises last fall? Did 
you not know enough about the budget- 
ary and fiscal matters in this country to 
know that those problems would be on 
your shoulders? And yet you glibly went 
throughout the length and breadth of 
this land leading American fathers and 
mothers to believe that your foreign 
policy would be different and that all of 
these other things would be improved. 

Mr. Chairman, I want the next 
speaker or some speaker to tell me—I 
insist—wherein your policy has been 
changed. Are you not still sending ma- 
teriel to Britain to be sold in turn to the 
Red Chinese to be used to kill American 
boys? 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes, the last 5 
minutes to be reserved to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Bray]. 
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Mr. BRAY. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
oppose the amendment to increase the 
proposed appropriation for foreign aid. 


It has been mentioned that the President 


does desire a larger appropriation for 
foreign aid. Before proceeding further 
I want to emphasize that I am friendly 
toward the President's idea of giving both 
military and economic aid to the free 
world, but I do want to especially em- 
phasize that it is a duty of the Congress 
to determine how far the American peo- 
ple can afford to go toward the goals set 
by the President. It is the duty of the 
Congress to be helpful in the program 
which is laid down by the President and 
also to safeguard the interests and wel- 
fare of the American people at all times. 
If it were the duty of the Congress to fol- 
low in toto the program laid down by the 
President, then there would be no need 
for the Congress—the legislation could 
be made by the President by decree. 

There is no one who would be more in- 
terested than I in seeing all of the peoples 
of this world properly clothed, housed, 
and fed. I have seen homeless starving 
peoples in foreign lands; my heart has 
gone out to orphan children begging for 
bread. It is the dream of all Americans 
to see the peoples of all the world prop- 
erly clothed, housed, and fed. However, 
to accomplish this objective is a tremen- 
dous order, an order that we cannot fill 
this year, next year, nor for many years 
to come, regardless of how hard we try. 
But, as a representative of the people, if 
our appropriations for foreign aid will 
necessitate the overtaxation of the Amer- 
ican people, if the reckless spending 
abroad will wreck the economy of Amer- 
ica, then I must raise my voice to safe- 
guard the interests of the American peo- 
ple. 

I do not intend to discuss the extent 
or the results of our foreign aid. It would 
take hours to discuss the billions of dol- 
lars that have been given away, the good 
that has been accomplished, the things 
that it failed to do. I do, however, want 
to mention that we have spent perhaps 
$100 billion in the last 10 years to 
aid people all over the world. Yet 
it is a fact that today we find ourselves 
fighting a war for freedom 9,000 miles 
away with only a mere token force as- 
sisting us from those nations which we 
have helped through our Marshall plan 
and our mutual-security program. We 
find the nations to whom we have given 
the most aid trading with our enemy, 
Red China, to the extent of hundreds 
of millions of dollars. With all respect 
and kindness to Great Britain, and real- 
izing that she does have the legal right 
to trade where and with whom she 
pleases, yet when she is trading with a 
country which is killing our American 
sons, the mothers and fathers of those 
sons have the right to object to the 
giving of this money to aid England. 
The letters which I have received from 
my constituents strongly express this 
feeling. 

There are in my district thousands of 
families living on a social security or 
an old-age pension or other depleted in- 
comes of $30 or $40 per month or even 
less and in many instances I know that 
they are actually suffering. These peo- 
ple have been told that the Government 
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cannot afford to pay them more at this 
time because we must balance the budget. 

Yet I wonder if all of us realize what 
we are proposing to do in this foreign- 
aid program. In the past we have al- 
ready appropriated more money than 
has been expended in many countries. 
As an example, the appropriation for 
Egypt is unexpended to the extent of 
90 percent; in Iran, 51 percent; in India, 
71 percent; in Pakistan, 77 percent. The 
Mutual Security Administration appar- 
ently is unable to give accurate figures 
on the unexpended balance of our past 
appropriations for foreign aid, but it 
is estimated that the unexpended moneys 
for foreign aid are perhaps $10 billion, 

In spite of the billions which have al- 
ready been appropriated and which we 
have not been able to spend in foreign 
aid either for the military or econom- 
ically, we propose to give more billions 
of money. The fact is, Mr. Speaker, 
that even if there was not $1 of foreign 
aid appropriated by this Congress, the 
approximate $10 billion already appro- 
priated and unexpended would keep the 
foreign-aid program going for more than 
2 years even if the expenditures for for- 
eign aid were made as rapidly as during 
the last year. We have already appro- 
priated the amount of money which we 
can reasonably expect to receive in taxes 
this year. It means that any money 
which we appropriate for foreign aid this 
year must either be raised by additional 
taxes or must be borrowed money and 
if borrowed will add to our already as- 
tronomical public debt which is so near 
the legal debt limit of $275 billion. The 
national debt of the United States is $50 
billion more than the national debt of 
all other countries of the world com- 
bined. Allow me to make myself clear— 
the money that Congress allocates for 
2 aid is money which we do not 

ave. 

The budget will be out of balance this 
year in the approximate amount which 
is proposed for foreign aid. Our Amer- 
ican taxpayers are taxed to the utmost 
and we promised them relief, yet we 
would give aid to countries who have 
lowered their own taxes; we would urge 
more money upon countries who have 
in the past been able to use no more 
than a small part of the money given 
to them. I am not disputing that this 
foreign aid may be important but is it 
important enough for Congress to raise 
taxes sufficiently to pay for it? The real 
question is: Can we as representatives 
of the peoples of the United States afford 
to give away money that we do not 
have, give away. money that keeps our 
budget from balancing, give away money 
that places a greater debt burden upon 
our economy? As for myself, I cannot 
vote to give to mutual security all of 
these billions which we do not have. 

There are items in the foreign-aid bill 
which are undoubtedly worth while. But 
considering the bill as a whole, unless 
the amount is drastically reduced, I can- 
not vote to give away these billions which 
we do not have. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Gavin]. : 

Mr. GAVIN. My very good and able 
friend, the gentleman from Georgia 
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IMr. WHEELER], requested that the next 
speaker following him would answer his 
questions. Iam sorry to tell the gentle- 
man I have been sort of working and 
thinking along with his program for 
many years, and therefore I cannot an- 
swer those questions. 

I have been here in the Congress now 
11 years. I think I voted once on the 
first UNRRA program. But, to keep the 
record straight, I just want to say to the 
gentleman from Georgia that I have 
voted against every foreign-aid bill since 
that time. Therefore, I am unable to 
meet his request. 

I want to call your attention to the fact 
that the debt limit has reached $273 bil- 
lion. Now a million dollars is a thousand 
thousand dollars. A billion dollars is a 
thousand million dollars, and we owe 273 
thousand million dollars that somebody, 
by the sweat of their brow, must produce 
the money to pay the taxes to pay that 
debt. It is presumed the request will 
come in shortly to increase the statutory 
debt limit. I do not know what is the 
matter with this House on these foreign 
spending programs. The Members get 
up here and glibly talk about ten million, 
twenty million, thirty million, fifty mil- 
lion, and on and on as though it was a 
mere nothing. Now we are talking about 
carrying on these programs up to 1956 or 
1957. You know it is the American tax- 
payer that has to carry this load, and 
they are not here to be heard. You go 
back home and you will find out how 
many are for a continuation of this for- 
eign aid spending. I have been in Europe 
a number of times, and they are doing 
pretty well by themselves. They are well 
fed, well shod, and they are well clothed, 
but year after year we are asked to ap- 
propriate billions and billions more for 
aid. When in the name of commonsense 
will thisspending stop? The long-suffer- 
ing American taxpayer is entitled to re- 
lief. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAVIN. I decline to yield to the 
gentleman. The gentleman from New 
York admonishes us because we do not 
follow the leadership. Well, he has been 
following his leadership and a certain 
pattern all the years he has been here. 
Certainly we do not want to fall into the 
same rut the gentleman has fallen into. 

Mr. ROONEY. Now that the learned 
gentleman has mentioned my name, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAVIN. I decline to yield. Then 
we have a number on our side who ad- 
monish us because we do not follow 
blindly what is passed on to us here. 
Certainly we are sent here by the Ameri- 
can people to represent their thinking 
and I am certain they want this spending 
stopped. The folks back home are just 
a bit tired of this foreign aid spending 
year after year. You will find that out 
when you go back home to your respec- 
tive districts. What we need is a dash 
of that good old fashioned American 
guts, the spirit of our pioneers which 
built this great nation of ours. If we had 
a bit more of that spirit and a little less 
of that British accent that you hear 
` everywhere you go in Europe, this coun- 
try would be a whole lot better off. 
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Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAVIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. BENDER. I want to thank the 
gentleman publicly for keeping me from 
having my pockets picked by a couple of 
Arabs in north Africa. 

Mr. GAVIN. It is questionable how 
much they would have gotten anyway, 
but I was glad to be of what little help I 
could to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. ROONEY. Now that the revered 
gentleman has yielded to the gentleman 
from Ohio, will he yield to me? 

Mr. GAVIN. Ido not yield. 

I sincerely hope the amendment of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Javits] 
will be voted down. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman having mentioned my name, 
will he not yield to me? 

Mr. GAVIN. I am sorry; I would like 
to yield to my friend, but I have no time. 

Mr. ROONEY. Iam sure the gentle- 
man has some more time. 

Mr. GAVIN. All right, go ahead; I 
would be glad to yield. 

Mr. ROONEY. I merely wanted the 
gentleman to tell the House about the 
175 Soviet divisions that the Kremlin 
can move in a matter of hours into 
Western Europe. 

Mr. GAVIN. The gentleman has been 
giving that story out for years, but we 
still have not had any movement. Every 
time a breeze wafts from the Kremlin 
there is a fear and trembling in Wash- 
ington. What have we got to fear? 
What have we got to fear? Why, just 
think of the Poles when invaded by the 
Nazis in the early part of World War II. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has again 
expired. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman, from Michigan [Mr. Forp] 
yield me a minute of his time? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, I would 
be glad to yield the gentleman a minute 
of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania is recognized for 
1 additional minute. 

Mr. GAVIN. I just want to remind 
my friend of a few little things. When 
the Germans invaded Poland, the Poles 
stood up against the greatest military 
might ever assembled. They had guts. 
What about the Turks? The Turks are 
right up against the Russian border, but 
they did not back away from them, and 
the Russians are now glad to settle with 
them. They did not give an inch. 

How about Syngman Rhee with his 
back up against the wall? He is ready 
to stand up against the Chinese Com- 
munists with all odds against him. How 
about the Germans in East Germany? 
Just the other day they stood up to 
Russia and their military strength and 
7270 only had sticks and stones to fight 
with. 

Let us discontinue this fear talk; every 
time any appropriations bills come on 
the floor of the House, we hear about 
this communistic threat and menace. 

What we need in America is the spirit 
of our American forebears, the guts to 
stand up and say: Listen. We have 
taken enough; if you move you are in 
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for trouble.“ And if the Russians do 
move, they have to go through Estonia, 
Lithuania, Latvia, Poland, Hungary, Ru- 


mania, Czechoslovakia, and East Ger- 


many, and you will find the spirit of 
liberty burning in the hearts of the peo- 
ple in those countries the same as the 
Russians found in East Germany. 

Let us cut out this talk about these 
communistic threats. We have heard 
enough about it. We have heard it on 
all of these foreign-aid bills right 
straight through for years. Now you are 
coming along with other threats about 
leadership, as the communistic threat 
is getting a little worn. I get tired of 
listening to threats. Let us be Ameri- 
cans and stand up for America, for un- 
less we keep this country strong we can 
be of no help to ourselves or the other 
countries of the world. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Forp] is recognized. 

Mr, ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the distinguished gentleman from Michi- 
gan yield to me for a brief instant? 

Mr. FORD, I yield to the gentleman 
briefly. 

Mr. ROONEY. I merely want to 
State the question I was endeavoring to 
ask my distinguished friend from Penn- 
sylvania: What happened to the Poles? 
To the South Koreans? 

Mr. GAVIN. Yes; but let me tell you, 
my friend, this is America, this is Amer- 
ica. It does not happen to us, . 

Mr, FORD, Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Javrrs! has 
offered an amendment to increase the 
subcommittee’s recommendation from 
$218,000,000 to $268,200,000. The sub- 
committee in its wisdom after listening 
to the testimony concluded that based 
on that which had been submitted to it 
and based on the authorization bill 
which the House itself approved, the fig- 
ure of $218 million was all that we could 
recommend. If you will check the rec- 
ord you will find that the authorization 
bill approved by the House carried a fig- 
ure of $218,200,000; in other words, this 
subcommittee in bringing this bill to 
the floor of the House has come within 
$200,000 of the legislation this House 
passed within the last month. 

We feel that it would be in derogation 
of our responsibilities to recommend to 
you any amount over and above what 
this House approved in the authoriza- 
tion. Furthermore, we felt that on the 
testimony presented we could only in 
good conscience recommend $218 mil- 
lion for this program. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. I agree with the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Forp] that 
this is a fair amount and it should not 
be increased. As a matter of fact we 
authorized that economic aid in our de- 
fense support for Britain. Why should 
we be building factories for Britain when 
they have just spent $5 million for a 
ship for the Queen with a crew of 222 
equipped with swimming pool and every- 
thing? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield briefly. 
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Mr. JAVITS. I do not think it is fair, 
considering the seriousness of the situa- 
tion to discuss it in terms of a yacht for 
Britain’s new Queen. The committee 
not only cut $50 million but it cut an 
additional $24 million which was to go to 
the dependent overseas territories of the 
Western European powers. I empha- 
size that this aid is for military purposes. 

Mr. FORD. I repeat and reaffirm 
that this subcommittee, after listening 
to the testimony and considering all of 
the information submitted by the wit- 
nesses, felt as the legislative committee 
felt, that this figure of $218 million is the 
most that should be appropriated for 
this part of the program. 

I therefore recommend disapproval of 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Javits], and urge 
the Committee to go along with the sub- 
committee’s recommendation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Javits]. 

The question was taken; and on & 
division (demanded by Mr. Rooney) 
there were—ayes 36, noes 151. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Economic and technical assistance, Near 
East and Africa: For assistance authorized 
by section 543 for the purpose of section 203, 
$24 million; 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jupp: Page 4, 
line 12, strike out “$24 million” and insert: 
“$36 million.” 


Mr, JUDD. Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment seeks to reduce the very 
drastic cut in technical assistance for the 
Near East and Africa. Most of the 
other cuts in the bill run 9 percent, 12 
percent, 15 percent. The highest cut on 
a major item is 16 percent, outside of this 
one and the next item to which I intend 
to offer a similar amendment. I am will- 
ing to take a 15-percent cut on some of 
these items in connection with technical 
assistance, because they were cut less by 
our committee than were the military 
items in the authorization bill. But the 
figure of $24 million provided in the bill 
represents a 45-percent cut for the point 
4 program in the Near East and Africa. 
It practically cuts in two an exceedingly 
important program which is just getting 
started. That is too deep a slash. 

The gentleman from New York said 
earlier that one reason these items of 
technical assistance had been cut so 
drastically was because they had planned 
to have a thousand more field workers 
than they have as yet been able to re- 
cruit. But should not the Technical 
Cooperation Administration be com- 
mended for that rather than punished? 
When you try to get qualified technical 
people who will be willing to take off 
their white gloves and go out into the 
fields and go into the factories to help 
train people at grassroots levels, you do 
not pick them up on every corner. They 
are very difficult to find, and I think the 
Technical Assistance Administration 
ought to be commended for not just hir- 
ing every Tom, Dick, and Harry in order 
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to fill all the jobs authorized. As a re- 
sult, they have at present only something 
more than half of their field positions 
filled. But, because they did not reck- 
lessly hire inadequately qualified people 
and were careful in the use of their 
funds, they are now being penalized by 
a 45-percent cut for the next year. I 
think that is too deep and is un- 
reasonable. 

What I propose is to restore not the 
full amount, which was $43.8 million, but 
to put back $12 million, making a total 
of $36 million, which still leaves a cut 
of more than 15 percent, just about the 
same as is being made in other parts of 
the bill. I think they can stand that 
kind of a cut, because TCA is the kind 
of program that has to develop slowly. 
The temptation of those in charge is to 
get their program and projects way out 
ahead of qualified personnel. That has 
to be resisted; but, as to a 45-percent 
cut, well, we either ought to eliminate the 
program altogether or else give it enough 
to continue orderly growth as planned. 

I am going to offer a similar amend- 
ment on the next item to restore about 
two-thirds of the cut for technical as- 
sitance for Asia and the Pacific. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not supporting 
these and the other amendments to 
restore funds cut below the authoriza- 
tion or the revised budget estimates just 
because the President has asked for it; 
I think the President and his views and 
leadership must be given the greatest 
consideration, especially in this field of 
foreign relations, for he is in a position 
to know lots more about it than any of 
us know. Besides, he has primary re- 
sponsibility in this field. But, we have 
our responsibilities, too. I felt it my 
duty to differ with the President on the 
Government Reorganization Act when 
it was before us. I spoke against his 
position because of my views on the con- 
stitutional issue. I differed with him on 
his requests for appropriations for the 
Air Force. I am supporting the Presi- 
dent’s position on this bill because I 
think it is right and in the best interests 
of our country. And because his posi- 
tion is the same as my own committee 
took after our study of the matter. 

I respect the members of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations for standing by 
their figures, but I am a member of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, and I am 
standing by our figures. We would not 
have brought them to you in the author- 
ization legislation and in the conference 
report if we had not thought they were 
right. I voted for them before. I shall 
vote for them now, except a few items 
where the Appropriations Committee 
had later information than was available 
to us in May and June. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me an un- 
justified risk to reduce this point 4 item 
by as much as 45 percent, especially in 
the parts of the world which are in great- 
est trouble. This item has to do with 
the Near East and Africa. The next has 
to do with the Far East and southeast 
Asia, Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam. 
These are the areas in the world where, 
to put it mildly, we are not making much 
headway; to be more forthright, we are 
losing ground steadily, and we need des- 
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perately this program which works with 
people at the grassroots. I would rather 
have seen a cut in the $400 million of 
special military support for forces in 
Indochina, which the committee did not 
cut at all, than to have such deep cuts 
in technical assistance as to almost 
wreck their opportunity to carry out an 
increasingly effective program for that 
whole area. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. FORD. Is it not possible under 
the legislation which your committee 
has guided through the House in the 
past to make substantial transfers from 
that $400 million program if the execu- 
tive branch of the Governmént wishes to 
do so? 

Mr. JUDD. No; that fund is not sub- 
ject to the transferability clause. But 
if you think that they do not need the 
$400 million for military purposes, then 
I believe you ought to cut that amount 
and not say, “We will give you $400 
million” with the idea of allowing them 
to transfer some of it to technical assist- 
ance. I would rather have this re- 
duction in the $400 million for military 
aid, because I think the situation in 
Indochina is better today than at any 
time in years as a result of the an- 
nounced decision of the French Govern- 
ment which looks as if it is at last going 
to grant the people there real independ- 
ence. That is more than a gesture of 
good will. It will do more to produce 
a strong will to resist than all the mili- 
tary and economic aid put together. 
Without it, the aid could not long suc- 
ceed. What we must do now is give 
them and other peoples the capacity to 
resist and to develop their countries. I 
hope this amendment which merely re- 
stores a portion of the cut in the pro- 
gram of technical assistance in one of 
the most dangerous areas of the world 
the Near East—will be accepted. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GAVIN. I noticed the gentleman’s 
vote yesterday. You voted against this 
$12 million increase in appropriation for 
airports in the legislation yesterday; is 
that not right? 

Mr. JUDD. Yes. It was merely a 
postponement. It did not cut out aid 
to airports. It postponed appropriations 
until after a survey. 

Mr, GAVIN. I cannot understand why 
you would vote against something that 
is of benefit to the people of this coun- 
try of ours and yet you are willing to 
go ahead and put up $12 million some- 
where else. I cannot get your thinking. 

Mr. JUDD. That vote yesterday did 
not injure the airport program. If it 
had, I would not have voted for it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

Mr. BURDICK. I object, Mr. Chair- 
man, 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this paragraph and 
all amendments thereto close in 10 
minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Javits]. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, this is 
the first of the technical assistance items. 
Amendments will be offered to all three 
technical assistance items. 

Two major points are made in the 
committee’s report upon this subject. 
One is the fact that the money is not 
needed as shown by the fact that there 
are not enough technicians who have 
been hired. Second is the fact that there 
are a good many accumulated funds, I 
would like to answer both of those con- 
tentions. 

As to the fact that there are not 
enough technicians, the testimony be- 
fore the appropriations subcommittee— 
page 2181—is that something like 6 or 7 
months are needed in order to hire a 
technician and clear him through the 
various agencies. The testimony before 
the Subcommittee on Appropriations 
shows that there are hundreds of em- 
ployees in the pipeline. Obviously, if 
there is no money to pay their salaries 
at the time that they are in a position 
to be hired, it is not going to do us much 
good. It takes time to get them in. They 
are actually in the process of being 
hired. We need to have the money avail- 
able for them when they are available to 
us. And they will be available in the 
fiscal year 1954. So much for the stand- 
ard of how many employees there are 
in the technical assistance program. 

Secondly, as to accumulated money, 
it takes time to work out agreements with 
some of these countries. In the case 
of the Near East, which we are consid- 
ering right now, it is only 3 months ago, 
the negotiations having started long be- 
for, that we were able to work out an 
agreement with Egypt. I think every- 
body will agree that to have such Ameri- 
can ambassadors of good will as tech- 
nical workers in the Near East is one 
of the most desirable things we can do. 
Remember, we cannot send in agitators, 
as the Soviet Union does. The only way 
we can get our people into these coun- 
tries to represent our American point of 
view is when they are invited under just 
such programs as this technical-assist- 
ance program. And unless we supply 
what is, relatively speaking, a small 
amount of money for that purpose, we 
are not going to get the tremendous 
benefit for our country that is possible 
here. 

As Dr. Jupp has said, this represents 
one of the most critical areas in the 
world. It has been called the tinder- 
box of the world right now. If you 
will look at the list of countries which 
have technical-assistance programs 
again this is contained in the report 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee on 
the previous bill—you will find that it 
goes to 11 Near East countries. All of 
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them get small amounts of money. The 
leverage in this program is simply tre- 
mendous. I think we would be very 
unwise if we did not make full use of it. 

In addition, the host country, where 
the program is carried on, generally con- 
tributes at least as much in money as 
we contribute. Also, we have cut down 
our ratio of materials furnished to tech- 
nicians’ services to 1.5 to 1. I think 
the technical-assistance program is one 
of the cheapest things we can carry on 
in the interest of American foreign 
policy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. FULTON] is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, my po- 
sition on this bill is to save where we 
can. My position is also to put into the 
bill the funds that should be there for 
worthwhile programs, 

For example, on this particular pro- 
gram of technical assistance to the Near 
East and Africa, we get much for our 
program dollars. This is the program 
that gives these underdeveloped coun- 
tries technical assistance, so they can 
help themselves in the future. It tells 
them how they can develop new national 
resources right where they are. It helps 
them by giving professional assistance 
on their governmental programs. It 
helps these people learn the methods of 
democracy in government. Especially in 
a strategic area, such as the Near East 
and Africa, where we cannot afford to 
run any risks, I would recommend that 
the amendment of Dr. Jupp be adopted. 

This amendment is simply an increase 
of $12 million, increasing the amount 
from $24 million to $36 million to trans- 
pose American know-how and develop 
modern methods in agriculture, village 
industries, health, sanitation, and so 
forth. 

We have made real progress in 
helping the more progressive of these 
peoples in raising the living standards, 
especially in Israel. 

As many of you gentlemen know, I 
appeared before the Committee on Ap- 
propriations recommending $530 million 
more cuts than the House had adopted 
when the authorization bill passed the 
House. I had said about the Middle 
East and Africa and some of these urgent 
areas that are strategically important to 
us that we ought to accept just about 
what the President recommends. We do 
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how close to the danger line we are, in 
such inherentiy explosive situations as 
the tense Middle East. In order to get 
best value for our assistance money, and 
in order to have a good successful tech- 
nical assistance program in the Near 
East and Africa, I would recommend that 
the amendment be adopted increasing 
the funds from $24 million to $36 million 
which is a small amount for the number 
of countries that are covered. I believe 
also that on Asia and in the Pacific area 
an increase in the appropriation up to 
$52 million from the present figure of $33 
million is fully justified. If we do add 
just these small amounts, it will have a 
great effect in these vitally important 
strategic areas so I, therefore, heartily 
recommend the passage of this partic- 
ular amendment, 7 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TABER]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I really 
feel that we ought to analyze this pro- 
gram. A program ought to be judged on 
the basis of what the need is, and what 
can be effectively used in the way of 
money to accomplish the objectives of 
that program. To provide more money 
for window dressing than they can pos- 
sibly and intelligently use results in ex- 
travagance and the hiring of people who 
are not able to contribute anything to 
the success of any program. We had a 
couple of different folks before the com- 
mittee talk about this. One of them told 
us on that whole setup they had 613 peo- 
ple on the payroll out of the financial 
provision for 949 people. That was a 
week ago last Saturday. On a Monday 
another man came in and he said they 
had 591. They do not even know where 
they are at. On top of that, they had au- 
thority for 949, and they do not have 
two-thirds of them, and yet they want 
authority for next year for 1,030 people. 
Let me just illustrate to you how the 
thing has gone. In 1952 and 1953 they 
appropriated for this purpose $12,872,000 
for Egypt. They have remaining, unex- 
pended, $11,950,000. For Iran, they ap- 
propriated in 1953 $23,124,000. They 
have unexpended from that year, and 
the year before, $23,637,000, or more than 
the whole year’s appropriation. 

I do not see how this Congress can 
take the position that they will appro- 
priate funds to put people on the payroll 
that cannot be intelligently and effective- 
ly used; and on top of that those people 
said the folks in Lebanon and Syria had 
said they would not come in and would 
not have anything to do with it. It seems 
to me that we ought to appropriate 
money on an honest basis and on the 
basis of what can be effectively used. 
That is the basis we have tried to estab- 
lish in allowing $24 million for this par- 
ticular setup. Why we should add $12 
million to that is beyond me. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr, Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. In confirm- 
ing what the chairman of our subcom- 
mittee has said, I think it is one of those 
cases where you cannot measure the suc- 
cess of a program in terms of the num- 
bers of millions of dollars that you might 
see fit to appropriate for it. If you grant 
that this is one of the sensitive areas of 
the world, and I think we will all grant 
that, it still remains that the background 
material on which we were asked to 
make appropriations in this area was 
probably weaker than in any other area 
of the earth on which you were asked to 
appropriate funds. There was a shade 
between what they call technical assist- 
ance and the millions of dollars of this 
bill for special economic assistance. 
To attempt to divide it and say that $24 
million will not do the job but $36 million 
will is not giving it the consideration it 
deserves. 

Mr. TABER. That is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Jupp]. 
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The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Jupp) there 
were—ayes 48, noes 118. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Economic and technical assistance, defense 
support, Asia and the Pacific, other than For- 
mosa and the Associated States of Cambodia, 
Laos, and Viet-Nam: For assistance author- 
ized by section 543 for the purpose of section 
302 (a), $33 million, 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment which is at the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jupp: On page 
4, line 17, strike out “$33,000,000” and insert 
“$52,000,000,” 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I will take 
only a few minutes. 

This amendment increases by $19 mil- 
lion the amount for technical assistance 
in the Far East so that the cut from the 
budget estimate will be about 15 percent 
instead of 47 percent. The figure $33 
million is a 47-percent cut from the esti- 
mate of $62 million. And the adminis- 
trators of the TCA program from the 
time they presented their requests to us 
in May, when their request was for $72 
million and that amount was authorized, 
have been able to reduce their estimate 
to $62 million, because of larger unex- 
pended balances and the difficulty of 
getting suitable personnel, which have 
been referred to. But to cut from $62 
million down to $33 million is a 47-per- 
cent cut, and if you consider the original 
estimate of $72 million, it is a 54-percent 
cut. 

Everybody here has already made up 
his mind, probably. But I want to stress 
again that this program deals with 
people in the parts of the world where 
our free, democratic, capitalistic system 
is being examined and weighed more 
than anywhere else. The Communists 
do not hesitate to throw their faith and 
their philosophy into the so-called back- 
ward areas—and they are winning peo- 
ple by the million. Some on our side 
of the world struggle think it is hopeless 
to try to get these people to understand 
our system and a waste of money to try 
to spread it there. I disagree totally. 
They will understand it, and welcome it 
and give their allegiance to it, if we 
demonstrate it. If that is not true, if our 
political faith and our economic system, 
our culture and our philosophy of life 
cannot be presented convincingly to 
them and will not win their allegiance, 
then we are doomed indeed—the Com- 
munists are certain to win in the end. 
But I am dead certain that if we had 
deeper faith in our system and would 
send out more of the right kind of per- 
sons to present it in those areas, if we 
would share with them not so much the 
material results of our superior produc- 
tion, but the secret or cause of our 
superior production, if we would make 
this program truly effective so that peo- 
ple see for themselves what it is that we 
believe in, they will flock to it over- 
whelmingly. They go now to commu- 
nism only because they are offered noth- 
ing better. 

Mr. Chairman, this is one place where 
we do not need to be weak. 
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Actually, if we believed in our own 
ideas, made them work better here at 
home, and spread them more effectively 
abroad, they would make the Commu- 
nists’ preténses look like tin soldiers out 
of a dime store. 

This is the field in which we can be 
invincible. ‘This is where there is no 
excuse for us to be losing. This can be 
the cheapest buy in the whole lot. This 
is the strongest weapon in our arsenal 
if we will just use it. And use it in these 
areas of Asia where live almost half the 
human beings of the entire world. That 
is why I am not willing to make so dras- 
tic a cut. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. The gentleman has had 
enormous experience in the Far East. 
Are there any better emissaries than 
these technicians? Are there any bet- 
ter emissaries we could send to show 
these people what our way of life is like? 

Mr. JUDD. Of course, there are none, 
if they know their stuff and have the 
right attitude. It cannot be done in any 
condescending way; it cannot be done 
by anybody who goes over there and 
tries to hand down to people a polished- 
up apple at the end of a 10-foot pole. It 
can be done only by persons who are 
willing to live and work with those people 
at their own levels, share their prob- 
lems, begin where they are, have and 
show genuine interest in their hopes and 
aspirations, help them learn how to over- 
come their difficulties. If our emissaries 
are willing to do that, we will get more 
for our money than in any other pro- 
gram or in any other part of the world, 
and it is a part of the world that is going 
to affect you and me, your children and 
my children, throughout the long future. 
We must share our best with them on a 
mutually self-respecting basis; we must 
show them what we believe; we must 
help them learn how to feed themselves 
and their families; we must give them 
a chance to see what our way of life is 
like in action. This is the testing 
ground. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a consent request? 

Mr. LYLE. I yield. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes following the 
time of the gentleman from Texas. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Chairman, I read or 
heard a day or so ago that the Repub- 
lican leadership had announced that 
they did not think it wise at this time to 
raise the legal debt limit of the United 
States Government. We are getting 
close to the limit now. It was not said 
whether it was politically or economi- 
cally unwise, and I think that makes no 
difference at this time. 

The question I would like to ask the 
chairman of this committee is based on 
the statement in the committee report 
that the public debt now exceeds $272 
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billion. This bill carries a recommended 
appropriation of over $4.4 billion; would 
that not indirectly be raising the debt 
limit? Or, let me put it this way: Would 
not that be kiting a check upon funds 
which we cannot lawfully spend at this 
time? 

Mr. TABER. -It would undoubtedly be 
raising the debt limit, but unless the 
general spending picture all over the 
country is cut down to such an extent 
that we will not have a deficit—I am still 
in hopes that 1954 will show a balanced 
budget. 

Mr. LYLE. I thank the gentleman. I 
call this to the attention of the commit- 
tee. If it is necessary to vote upon these 
funds which would legally exceed the 
debt limit, then should we not consider 
raising the debt limit before we further 
consider appropriations. It is not right 
nor is it honorable for individuals 
or institutions to draw checks on funds 
they cannot legally expend. This Gov- 
ernment has no more right to violate 
that fundamental principle of honesty 
and decency than the individuals of this 
Nation and the business houses. I 
therefore believe that we ought, before 
we vote upon this or any other future 
appropriations, very seriously consider 
raising the limit of our public debt. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LYLE. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Under the language 
as stated in this report, if we pass this 
bill we have morally and legally violated 
the law, have we not? 

Mr. LYLE. I would not say that we 
have violated the law, because these 
funds will not be legally charged against 
the Government until such time as they 
are obligated by check. We have how- 
ever morally violated an obligation. 
And if it is unwise at this time for the 
leadership to consider raising the public 
debt I think we should consider that it 
is unwise for us to support these ap- 
propriations. I know some of these ap- 
propriations are necessary, Mr. Chair- 
man, yet we ought without further ado 
stop and consider the legal debt limit 
and the obligation upon our part to 
legislate in an orderly, moral, and hon- 
orable way. 

Mr. GROSS. I want to compliment 
the gentleman for making that point. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LYLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. I have heard several 
references to the debt limit, which, as I 
understand it, is $275 billion. It is said 
that the Government obligations and 
bonds amount to $272 billion. But that 
does not take into account the fact that 
there is a cash balance in the Treasury 
upwards of $9 billion. So, instead of 
being as close as $3 billion to the debt 
limit, we are probably some $12 billion 
from the debt limit. 

Mr. LYLE. Then the report is not 
accurate. On page 3 it is stated that the 
public debt now exceeds $272 billion. 

Mr. HALLECK. I think that refers 
to bonds and obligations outstanding and 
does not take into account the cash bal- 
ance in the Treasury, which, of course, 
would have to be computed as against 
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the outstanding obligations in determin- 
ing whether or not we were over the debt 
limit. 

Mr. LYLE. I may say to the gentle- 
man that I sincerely hope we are not 
that close to the limit; but if we are, 
we in honor ought not to appropriate 
additional money which would exceed 
our legal limit. 

Mr. HALLECK. I agree with the gen- 
tleman, and I want to express the hope 
that we shall not find it necessary to 

` increase that debt limit. 

Mr. LYLE. I join the gentleman in 
that hope. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. HESELTON], 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
realize that what I may say or what any- 
one else may say at this time will not 
have any effect on the situation here 
today. But that situation is very clear. 
I do not want to impose myself on the 
committee further on these amendments 
except to say that I intend to support 
the President this afternoon on each 
and every amendment that is offered. 
I shall support him even on a motion, if 
it comes from the minority side, in terms 
of a motion to recommit, if that motion 
supports the President’s request. 

There is no matter of rubberstamp- 

ing here. I doubt if there is anyone 
here who would challenge the outstand- 
ing ability of the President in this par- 
ticular field or his record of real achieve- 
ment. Certainly no one would question 
his complete honesty and integrity in 
the position he has taken consistently 
as to the rock-bottom figures he still 
urges as necessary if this program is to 
succeed. 
I know that many of us here this 
afternoon urged and worked for his nom- 
ination and election for many reasons. 
I am sure that one of these reasons we 
emphasized was his undoubted compe- 
tence and brilliant and proven ability 
to build and guide a sound foreign policy, 
including a successful mutual security 
program. 

Consequently, whatever our records 
may have been as to supporting President 
Eisenhower in other matters, it seems to 
me that our decisions here this afternoon 
as to our support of or opposition to his 
present recommendations on this ap- 
propriation bill are not only of vital 
significance now but those decisions will 
remain vitally important in the months 
ahead. I suspect that the people who 
elected President Eisenhower over- 
whelmingly and at the same time elected 
many of us are going to take a very, very 
dim view of any votes which seem to 
them to be deliberate opposition to his 
recommendation in this field. I shall 
be surprised if they do not demand a 
rather close accounting for that oppo- 
sition. And I doubt if they are going 
to be satisfied with the statement “But 
I just went along with the committee.” 
While I respect and congratulate the 
majority of the committee for success- 
fully resisting further heavy cuts and 
can understand the possible necessity of 
internal committee arguments and un- 
derstandings to stand together to pro- 
tect the bill in its reported form, I sub- 
mit that can neither bind nor protect 
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the rest of us in the discharge of our 
individual responsibilities. The choice 
is clear. For my part, I propose to sup- 
port the eminently sound recommenda- 
tions President Eisenhower has made 
and stood by all these weeks up to this 
very minute. 

Some of you were not here earlier 
when I made a statement. I ask you to 
read the President’s message, which is 
at page 14 of the hearings, a very short, 
concise, and convincing message, in 
which he said: 

The mutual security program for 1954 has 
been developed by the new administration 


after the most careful study and delibera- 
tion— 


And I emphasize those last words. 
All elements of the program have been re- 


viewed in great detail, all proposals sub- 
jected to thorough scrutiny. 


I ask you to consider that sentence 
very seriously. 


From this study I have come to certain 
clear conclusions— 


That is direct and positive. Do you 
have any doubt that he meant what he 
said? 

The fourth paragraph bears directly 
on this amendment, 

Fourth, it is necessary to do more in the 
Far East. We are proposing to make sub- 
stantial additional resources available to as- 
sist the French and the Associated States in 
their military efforts to defeat the Com- 
munist Viet Minh aggression. 


If you will look at the afternoon press, 
you will see that within hours the Presi- 
dent has severely criticized the action 
being taken here. Let us be not under 
any illusion that by voting to reject these 
amendments we are trying to uphold 
the hand of the President of the United 
States. The clear-cut, cold, hard record 
is that in doing so you are not voting to 
uphold his hands. Rather you are op- 
posing him at almost every turn as to 
each section of the bill. And there will 
be no escaping that truth. Certainly it 
is all right for those who do oppose his 
program to oppose these amendments. 
But where does it leave those who say 
they are supporting him and want that 
to be believed? 

The unfortunate fact, which I think 
we all recognize, is that undoubtedly 
the other body will restore a large part 
of these funds we are rejecting this aft- 
ernoon, and we will be placed in the 
ridiculous position of having then to vote 
to approve those funds and trying to ex- 
plain the inconsistency of our position. 

Because I am so strongly convinced 
that the President is completely sound 
in his recommendations and because I 
am so certain that future developments 
will bear that out; because I believe his 
typically direct statement in May con- 
tains both all the affirmative arguments 
for his recommendations and complete 
answers to all the arguments made here 
today against these amendments, I want 
to quote it in full. It reads: s 

The Mutual Security Program for 1954 has 
been developed by the new administration 
after the most careful study and delibera- 
tion. All elements of the program have 
been reviewed in great detail, all proposals 
subjected to thorough scrutiny. 
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From this study I have come to certain 
clear conclusions. 

First, the United States and our partners 
throughout the world must stand ready, for 
many years if necessary, to build and main- 
tain adequate defenses. 

Second, to accomplish this objective we 
must avoid so rapid a military buildup that 
we seriously dislocate our economies. Mili- 
tary strength is most effective; indeed it can 
be maintained only if it rests on a solid 
economic base. 

Third, we must help the free nations to 
help themselves in eradicating conditions 
which corrode and destroy the will for free- 
dom and democracy from within. 

Fourth, it is necessary to do more in the 
Far East. We are proposing to make sub- 
stantial additional resources available to as- 
sist the French and the Associated States in 
their military efforts to defeat the Commu- 
nist Viet Minh aggression. 

Fifth, since it is impossible to forecast pre- 
cisely the year and moment when the point 
of maximum military danger may occur, the 
only prudent course calls for a steady mili- 
tary buildup, with our partners throughout 
the world, sustained and planned so as to 
use our joint capabilities with maximum 
efficiency and minimum strain. 


Those who wish to oppose that state- 
ment are entitled to do so. I repeat, for 
my part I agree with the President. I 
shall not, by my votes, tie his hands. 
And I take this means, since no record 
votes on these separate amendments ap- 
pear to be a possibility, to make my posi- 
tion clear beyond any possible doubt. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
arise today to definitely clarify my posi- 
tion by wholeheartedly supporting the 
recommendations sent to the House of 
Representatives by our great President. 
In my humble estimation there is no 
better qualified American living today 
who knows the requirements necessary 
for a safe and secure future than Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. He is not only quali- 
fied as the outstanding military leader 
of our time but also our ablest diplomat 
proven by his record as a leader among 
the peoples not only of America, but the 
world. 

The House should adhere to the re- 
quests made by our President and sup- 
port him in the same manner and wis- 
dom as the American people did in the 
last election. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. WIER]. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, I cannot 
help but take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to make some comments as I have 
watched the votes on these amendments 
and on this legislation. 

I am reminded of the campaign that 
was put up in my district and put up in 
many parts of the Midwest, where I come 
from, that those who represent the Dem- 
ocratic philosophy of government ought 
to be defeated. My Republican oppo- 
nent repeatedly and repeatedly said 
there was no question but what President 
Eisenhower was going to be elected Pres- 
ident of the United States. If that was 
true, then Wier should be defeated and 
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a Republican sent to the Congress to up- 
hold the program and the objectives of 
President Eisenhower, who was then the 
candidate. But, as I view it here today, 
I think most of the people of this coun- 
try felt that President Eisenhower, at 
least, had the answers to a lot of our in- 
ternational problems. That is one field 
in which they did believe he was well 
acquainted and well versed in and what 
the needs were. It was admitted that on 
the domestic front, in our own local 
problems, he was not perhaps as well 
versed nor familiar. But here I sit and 
see a mere handful of the Republican 
Members supporting their President in 
his urgent appeal for this legislation. 
Take a look at all these new Members 
who, I am sure, rode into this Congress 
and into this House on the coattails and 
on the program and on the popularity of 
the then candidate, Mr. Eisenhower. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GAVIN. There are a few of us 
who did not roll in on his coattails. The 
American people wanted a change. We 
rolled in because we wanted to change 
the thinking of the previous administra- 
tion. We wanted to reduce taxes, bal- 
ance the budget, and effect economies, 
and conduct this Government on a busi- 
nesslike basis, stop up spending and 
afford relief to American taxpayers. 
That is the promise we made to the peo- 
ple back home, and as far as I am con- 
cerned, we will do it. 

Mr. WIER. Let me answer the gen- 
tleman in this tone: You are one of the 
men heard repeatedly in the last few 
years get up and condemn this program, 
the objectives of this program, because 
President Truman was in command of it, 

Mr. GAVIN. Oh, no. 

Mr, WIER. You wanted a change. 

Mr. GAVIN. I never mentioned the 
President's name. I voted regularly 
against this foreign aid program then 
and now. x 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. COUDERT]. 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Chairman, we 
have had a long string of amendments 
seeking to increase the amount carried 
in this bill. Then a moment ago the 
gentleman from Texas, [Mr. LYLE] re- 
ferred to a very sensitive subject, the 
subject of the debt limit and the almost 
certainty that we will have to raise the 
debt limit. Well, I am taking this ocas- 
ion to state that I am going to offer an 
amendment that will help the debt limit 
situation, not hinder it. At the appro- 
priate place, on page 6, I am going to 
offer an amendment to limit the over-all 
expenditures for the next fiscal year out 
of this enormous sum of $14.3 billion 
which will be available when this bill 
becomes law, and the amount of the 
ceiling in the amendment I am going to 
offer will be $5.5 billion which is the 
amount spent in fiscal 1953, the last 
full fiscal year. If we are going to stave 
off increasing the debt limit and shoving 
infiation any further we are going to 
have to make substantial reductions or 
postponements in the spending on this 
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bill, which is one of the engines of infia- 
tion, one of the principal ones, and on 
the military spending, because just so 
long as we go on steadily increasing ex- 
penditures we are bound to go down the 
road to inflation. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Bsr COUDERT, I will be delighted to 
eld, 

Mr. GAVIN. Unless this Congress 
raises the statutory debt limit, can the 
gentieman tell us just what we are go- 
ing to do in the event we have another 
eight- or nine-billion-dollar deficit, un- 
less we start to curb right now and cut 
down spending? 

Mr. COUDERT. The answer I think 
is very obvious. If Congress has the 
courage to refuse to raise the debt limit, 
the administration will not be able to 
spend and economy and reductions will 
be enforced. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Taser] to close debate on this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment proposes a very substantial 
increase. The point is that out of 725 
people, one witness told us that they had 
529 on Saturday and on Monday another 
told us 321. You cannot tell anything 
about it. 

They have had for India, Burma, and 
Pakistan enormous appropriations. 
They had $52 million plus $43 million or 
approximately $95 million for India for 
1952 and 1953. They have $69 million 
unexpended at this time. 

As to the other countries, it is about 
thesame. They have enormous amounts. 
For Pakistan there is $17 million unex- 
pended out of $22 million available. And 
of the $30 million requested for 1954, $24- 
697,000 was for supplies and equipment 
for India and Pakistan. 

They have a great steel mill in India 
and they produce a lot of steel. Never- 
theless, they have $8,500,000 in here for 
steel to be used in constructing a labora- 
tory, and such things as that. Also they 
have here a lot of money for river de- 
velopment, something like $5,400,000. 

Frankly, I appreciate the situation in 
the world. We have gone along and pro- 
vided $75 million for India and Pakistan 
for economic development. Here you 
have economic development twice, $24,- 
600,000 in one place and another large 
amount in another place. 

I hope the amendment will be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. Jupp]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. ROONEY) 
there were—ayes 61, noes 131. 

So the amendment was rejected, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Technical assistance, American Republics 
and non-self-governing territories of the 
Western Hemisphere: For assistance author- 
ized by section 543 for the purpose of sec- 
tion 402, $15 million; 


Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Vorys: On page 
4, line 21, strike out “$15,000,000” and insert 
“$20,000,000.” 
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Mr, VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I would 
be the last to claim that this is an easy 
bill, and the first to congratulate this 
committee on the difficult job they have 
done. Our committee spent a great deal 
of time on it but we were not required to 
study the details in the way the Appro- 
priations Committee does, and I com- 
mend them on the work they have done, 
However, I pray their indulgence on the 
amendment I suggest which raises the 
amount for the American Republics from 
$15 million up to $20 million. It is still 
$4,242,000 below the budget request of 
$24,242,000. That reduction will take 
care of some of the questions about tech- 
nicians that the gentleman from New 
York and others of the committee have 
raised. But, it is an increase over this 
38 percent cut proposed by the commit- 
tee. Wherever we stand on foreign af- 
fairs or foreign policy, everyone here be- 
lieves in solidarity for thee Western 
Hemisphere, and everyone here knows of 
the increasing Communist infiltration in 
that hemisphere, and everyone knows 
that President Eisenhower, in order to 
show our Latin American neighbors of 
our interest in their affairs has sent his 
own brother, Milton Eisenhower, down 
there to make a good will trip at the 
present time. It seems to me it would 
be a great pity to have him greeted, as he 
visits these various capitals with news 
that the President’s request has been cut 
38 percent. The amount I suggest is 
substantially the same as the $20,500,000 
appropriated for those countries last. 
year, so that we can at least be saying to 
our Latin American neighbors, “We 
think as much of you as we did last 
year.” This Latin American technical 
assistance program has been going on 
for a number of years, and they have 
been able to match funds and go ahead 
with a joint program better than in any 
other area of the world. The program 
for the ensuing year contemplates there 
will be a Latin American contribution of 
$44 million. Of course, if we only fur- 
nish $20 million, as my amendment pro- 
poses, that may lower their contribution. 
In any case, it seems to me that this 
amount, which is certainly not a great 
one, an increase of $5 million in appro- 
priations, is rich in its significance, if we 
put it in and ominous in significance if 
we leave it out. It should be included so 
that we can help not only our President 
but our President’s brother in imple- 
menting the good neighbor policy which 
is a bipartisan policy of long standing, 
and which needs implementation at the 
present time while communism and its 
strength increases among our neighbors 
to the south. 

Mr, JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. It is always refreshing 
to have a few facts. There is no place 
better than Latin America where the 
leverage of this technical assistance pro- 
gram is shown. We have 14,000 Latin 
Americans working with 650 American 
technicians. This is simply enormous 
leverage. In addition, the Latin Amer- 
ficans have been constantly increasing 
the amount of their contribution until 
today, as my colleague has said, it is 
2 to 1. Two dollars of Latin American 
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money to every $1 of United States 
money. This has been the most suc- 
cessful program of all the technical-as- 
sistance programs that we have car- 
ried on. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. I yield to the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee. 

Mr. TABER. I have talked to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Gary] 
and he and I are both agreeable to this 
amendment. Frankly, there is a great 
big balance carried over, but unex- 
pended. However, if there is any psy- 
-chological effect in giving them a little 
more money, I am prepared to agree to it. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 

Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment. 
While I am opposed to the bill because 
of the sum contained herein, I do feel 
that if we are going to err on the side of 
generosity, this is the best place to do 
so. I think this amendment should 
prevail. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I concur 
in the remarks of the chairman of the 
committee. The restoration of the 
funds is entirely agreeable to the minor- 
ity members of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Vorys]. | 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. HERLONG) 
there were—ayes 120, noes 51. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. JENSEN. I understand there is 
from 175 to 200 million dollars in this 
bill for flood control, irrigation, reclam- 
ation, hydroelectric power, and channel 
stabilization in foreign countries. My 
question is, would an amendment which 
I might offer to this bill under Techni- 
cal assistance” on page 4, line 18, which 
reads, Technical assistance American 
Republics,” Iowa being one of our 
soverign States and a republic, would 
an amendment to increase this amount 
by $2,200,000 for the Missouri River 
stabilization and flood control between 
Omaha and Sioux City be germane to 
the bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair doubts 
2 that would be germane to the 


Mr. JENSEN. The Chair is in doubt? 

The CHAIRMAN. And the Chair so 
holds, 

Mr. JENSEN. Has the Chairman 
consulted with the Parliamentarian? I 
would like to know. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is no amend- 
ment pending, so the Chair cannot rule 
on it. 

Mr. JENSEN. But the Chair does 
think that it would not be germane to 
the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has so 
stated. 

Mr. JENSEN. Then I shall not offer 
the amendment. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Would not the 
answer to the gentleman’s question be 
that if the gentleman offered the 
amendment and nobody made a point 
of order against it then it would be sub- 
ject to debate and a vote by the Com- 
mittee? 

Mr. JENSEN. I have such high re- 
gard for the gentleman now presiding 
as Chairman that I will not offer the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Basic materials development: For assist- 
ance authorized by section 514 and 548, 
$23 million; 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FULTON: Page 
4. line 23, strike out $23,000,000" and insert 
“$7,500,000.” 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, if the 
Committee will look at page 4, line 22, 
they will see the provision: 

Basic materials development: For assist- 


ance authorized by sections 514 and 438, $23 
million. 


The House on the recommendation of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee complete- 
ly cut out the $23 million basic mate- 
rials program. My amendment before 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
was for the purpose of cutting out the 
original figure of $25 million as unnec- 
essary at this time. The Senate passed 
the amount at $15 million for this pro- 
gram and the conferees cut it to $7,- 
500,000. I think under this appropria- 
tion bill the figure is too high and should 
be cut from $23 million to $7,500,000. 

Now, think of this in terms of devel- 
opment of projects in your own district. 
I believe Congress should in foreign 
countries apply the same criteria to new 
developments such as power, flood con- 
trol, transportation, as we do for our 
own districts in this country. My 
amendment is just for that purpose. As 
a matter of fact in possible programs 
here, are such things as the develop- 
ments of the Wankie Colleries, the Sin- 
oia-Kafue Cutoff, the Kafue hydroelec- 
tric project, also a hydroelectric project 
in Tunisia, and Lake Victoria port de- 
velopment. In southern Rhodesia there 
is a project for the expansion of 
pig-iron capacity at QueQue. In British 
east Africa there is a project for the im- 
provement of Lake Nyassa transport 
system. There is a project for develop- 
ment of the port of Nemours in French 
north Africa, and a project for the ex- 
pansion of mining development in Tu- 
nisia for lead and zinc and other min- 
erals, 

When Dr. D. A. FitzGerald, deputy to 
the Mutual Security Director, testified 
before our committee, he said that most 
of the basic materials projects including 
the illustrative list were to provide 
ancillary facilities such as port facili- 
ties, transportation, and so forth. Let 
us see what Dr. FitzGerald said about 
my remarks on it. I had asked Dr. Fitz- 
Gerald to comment on the lead and zinc 
situation in view of the fact that we had 
lead and zinc in such long supply that 
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it was runing out of our ears. There is 
already the Simpson bill by which cer- 
tain groups try to deal with the situa- 
tion by higher import duties, which is 
coming up before this House. 

You will find Dr. FitzGerald’s reply 
on page 1101 of the Mutual Security Act 
extension hearings before the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee. Dr. Fitz- 
Gerald said in part: 

Congressman FULTON has raised a question 
about zinc, for example. Currently the 
Congressman is right. Zine and lead both 
are in long supply in the United States, and 
prices are relatively low. I have an estimate 
here based upon the Paley Commission re- 
port which indicates that within the next 
25 years zinc requirements will be increased 
by 50 percent over the current 1952 level of 
consumption, which was just over 2 million 
tons. 

Mr. Futton. Is there any strategic urgency 
for the expansion of the production of lead 
and zinc in the fiscal year 1954, or the fiscal 
year 1955, under present conditions? 

Mr. FrrzGeravp. Our best estimates, sir, is 
that by 1962, present known production of 
zinc and lead will not be adequate to meet 
the expected requirements by 1962— 


And further Dr. FitzGerald says: 

I would simultaneously have to say that 
if the estimates that have been made of the 
zine and lead supply situation by 1962 are 
correct—and they may be wrong—it is de- 
sirable to make some investments this year 
in future lead and zinc production, 


Zine and lead for 1962 possible short- 
ages are certainly not a security pro- 
gram necessity for the 1954 fiscal year. 

You have in here port development, 
railroad development, mine develop- 
ment, iron and coal development, bauxite 
and copper development, you have hy- 
droelectric development, 

The question is, Does Congress want 
to postpone these exploration and de- 
velopment activities for another year 
and give these projects a further study? 

We have counterpart funds in this 
program which are generated by selling 
of the materials under the Mutual Secu- 
rity Program for local currency. I 
would use counterpart funds, and re- 
duce this appropriation figure of $23 
million to $742 million, which is the 
amount approved by the conference com- 
mittee, and voted by the House on the 
adoption of the conference report. 

My amendment therefore says: Re- 
duce the figure of $23 million for basic 
material development down to $7,500,000 
as authorized by the conference com- 
mittee. If Congress does that we will 
then apply the same test to these devel- 
opment matters abroad which are 
merely ancillary and preparatory, as we 
apply to projects in our own congres- 
sional districts. Apply to these foreign 
countries which are not up in the front 
lines, they are down in Africa in many 
cases, the same test that Congress does 
for our own taxpayers. 

I may say that I have not asked for 
one project in my district from the Ap- 
propriations Committee during this en- 
tire year. Under those circumstances 
of strict economy, I think this foreign 
economic aid likewise should be cut, in 
order to treat my taxpayers fairly. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
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the pending paragraph and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
FULTON]. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania re- 
duces the basic materials program from 
$23 million to $7,500,000. The $23 mil- 
lion as recommended by the committee 
is composed of $20 million of counterpart 
funds and $3 million of cash. 

In the authorization bill there was an 
authorization permitted up to $32,500,- 
000, $25 million of that being counter- 
part funds and $7,500,000 being cash. 
Our subcommittee, after listening to the 
testimony, made a reduction from $32,- 
500,000 to $23 million. 

In the original request there was a 
request for $98 million for this program. 
The previous legislative action plus our 
subcommittee in its wisdom reduced it to 
$23 million. 

What was the basis of our recommen- 
dation? We found that there were cer- 
tain very strategic materials absolutely 
essential and vital to our national de- 
fense picture which we felt should be 
developed in these areas of the globe, us- 
ing principally and primarily counter- 
part funds up to the amount of $20 mil- 
lion, those essential materials being co- 
balt, chromium, manganese and ura- 
nium. The programs that we eliminated 
out of the original request of $32,500,000 
were those relating to the development 
of coal production facilities, the devel- 
opment of railroad transportation facili- 
ties and others not directly related to our 
own welfare. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. Will the gentleman 
assure the House that there is no hydro- 
electric development in this particular 
amount of $23 million; that there is no 
development of ports or facilities; that 
the trackless railroad that is proposed 
to be experimented on is eliminated; 
that there is no development of iron or 
steel producing plants; that there is no 
development. of coal production plants? 
These should be financed privately, or 
under the International Bank. 

Also assure the House that there is no 
zine production facility nor lead produc- 
tion facility included, and I will with- 
draw my amendment. 

Mr. FORD. Let me assure the gentle- 
man of this: In the recommendation 
made by this subcommittee I cannot 
absolutely assure that there is no pro- 
gram along the line that the gentleman 
has suggested. I can say, however, that 
the funds which have been allowed are 
integrated and an integral part of the 
development of production of man- 
ganese, cobalt, chrome, or uranium. 
The committee report is rather specific. 
The committee report says: 

A total of $23 million is recommended for 
1954: $20 million for purchase of local cur- 
rencies and $3 million for dollar require- 
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ments. It is the intent of the committee 
that these funds be used entirely for those 
projects directly related to critical and stra- 
tegic materials, such as uranium, cobalt, and 
manganese, 


On the basis of that recommendation 
Tam sure that the administration of this 
program would not under any circum- 
stances undertake any of the develop- 
ment programs which the gentleman has 
objected to. 

Mr. FULTON. You see, your commit- 
tee report says “strategic materials, 
such as” and then gives certain exam- 
ples. Iam trying to put a limit on these 
projects by this debate and restrict the 
appropriation to the direct production 
of critical materials and get away from 
all this road building, port building, hy- 
droelectric-power development, building 
of coal mines, steel mills, and iron pro- 
duction, as well as bauxite, lead, and 
zinc, that is already in the proposal for 
1954. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
be again read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk again read the amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. FULTON]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. For rod) there 
were—ayes 86, noes 104. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Multilateral technical cooperation: For 
contributions authorized by section 544 dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1954 under section 404 (b) 
of the Act for International Development, 
$5,250,000. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Javits: On page 
5, line 12, strike out “$5,250,000” and insert 
“$13,750,000.” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, if it is 
possible to fix the attention of my col- 
leagues upon a very strategic item which 
does not involve a great deal of money 
it involves about $8 million, but it is of 
the greatest importance to our country 
in this matter—I should like to fix their 
attention upon this item. 

My intention in proposing this amend- 
ment is to restore the President’s re- 
quest for American participation in the 
multilaterial technical assistance pro- 
gram conducted by the United Nations, 
The reason it is strategic at this mo- 
ment is that for the first time in United 
Nations history our competitors—and I 
emphasize tha? word—our competitors, 
the Russians, are proposing to partici- 
pate in a United Nations program. And 
the one that they have chosen to par- 
ticipate in, indicating what they think 
about its importance, is this very pro- 
gram, the multilateral technical assist- 
ance program. The Russians have pro- 
posed to put up $1 million as a token 
of their participation in this particular 
program, 
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Why are they so interested? They 
are so interested in this program be- 
cause, of all the things that the United 
Nations does, which is of direct help to 
people at the grass roots all around the 
world, especially in the underdeveloped 
areas, this is it. In addition to which, 
it is a remarkably economical program. 

The United Nations today, in this par- 
ticular program, is operating in 70 
countries and territories with 1200 ex- 
perts. It works through the established 
special organizations of the United Na- 
tions such as the Food and Agriculture 
Organization, the World Health Organi- 
zation, and so forth; and therefore is 
aae to perform its work at a very cheap 
rate. 

Other countries participate very sub- 
stantially in this program, showing what 
they think about it. And even in the 
committee report, it shows that for the 
next fiscal year, other countries are con- 
tributing $812 million to the multilateral 
technical assistance program of the 
United Nations. In the past we have 
contributed annually about this amount 
which I request, something in the area 
of $12 million. 

The Congress has actually appropri- 
ated $9 million for our participation in 
the U.N. multilateral technical assistance 
program for the current year, that is the 
1953 year. I understand there is a re- 
quest pending for the difference between 
that $9 million and $13 million, which 
averages to about our provision for this 
program in previous years. The request 
which I am seeking to restore is to 
$13,750,000 as recommended by the Pres- 
ident, and as authorized for the 1954 fis- 
cal year. 

If we do not participate as we have 
before in connection with this program, 
with the Russians participating in it as 
they are, and with an enormous number 
of nations throughout the world bene- 
fiting from it, and participating in it 
now, we will be striking a very serious 
blow against our own participation and 
our own prestige in the U. N. Regardless 
of what you think about the U. N., all of 
us here, everyone of us I am confident 
want what the United States proposes to 
have a good chance to carry in the United 
Nations. We do not want defeats there. 
This part we have in the U. N. technical 
assistance program is a very important 
feature of our standing and prestige in 
the UN. 

Why did the committee turn it down? 
The committee says in its report that it 
believes the contribution of the United 
States should be only one-third to United 
Nations funds. It feels, therefore, it is 
carrying out the general view of the 
House on this subject. But the difficulty 
is this. We have expressed ourselves as 
to the one-third principle in respect of 
the administrative expenses of the U. N. 
That has been the big battle constantly. 
When we come to supporting the admin- 
istrative expenses of the U. N., we have 
said we want to cut it down to one-third 
of the aggregate sum. We have not 
done that with respect to the U. N. pro- 
grams, whether they are refugee pro- 
grams or technical assistance. Our one- 
third principle has been in respect to the 
administrative expenses. This is not an 
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administrative expense. This is a sub- 
stantive question of technical assistance 
which is extremely economical and is of 
the most important consequence so far 
as the prestige of the United States in the 
U. N. is concerned, and carries tremen- 
dous prestige for the United States to an 
enormous number of U. N. members 
where it is most needed. Therefore, it 
does not violate the fundamental princi- 
ple that this House laid down in the past 
about the one-third participation in the 
U. N. administrative expenses. On the 
contrary, with a very modest expendi- 
ture, it subserves the very greatest inter- 
est of this country in the parliament of 
nations. I repeat, whether anybody 
likes the U. N. or not, they want United 
States prestige in the United Nations so 
long as it stands and it functions as it 
does today, to be of the highest. The 
adoption of this amendment will be an 
enormous contribution in that regard, 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that debate on this 
Paragraph and all amendments thereto 
close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? . 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Javits]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Javits) there 
were—ayes 32, noes 134. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Contributions to United Nations Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund: For an 
additional amount for “contributions to 
United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund” for the calendar year 1953, 
$5,000,000; 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment, which 
is at the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mrs. Frances P, 
Bouton: On page 5, line 16, before the semi- 
colon, insert the following: “and for assist- 
ance authorized by section 603 for the pur- 
pose of section 545, $9,000,000.” 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Chairman, this amendment would put 
back into the Children’s Fund a sufficient 
sum to make possible the continuance of 
participation by the United States in a 
program for the most needy children of 
the world. It is some $800 million plus 
less than was originally requested. This 
cut I can accept with few, if any, regrets 
because in the careful work done by the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs and by the 
distinguished Committee on Appropria- 
tions the work of the organization has 
taken shape and has assumed its re- 
sponsibilities with good sense and deter- 
mination. 

Because of this certainty, Mr. Chair- 
man, I have no hesitation in asking this 
body to appropriate $9 million, even 
though the Appropriations Committee 
emphasizes the fact that UNICEF goes 
out of existence December 31, 1953, and, 
therefore, there is no written program. 
But, Mr. Chairman, how can there be a 
program if there are no funds in sight? 
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May I remind you that it is through 
this program for the children that this 
country of ours has won such respect as 
may still be left it among the nations, for 
here we were giving our hearts as well 
as our funds. It seems to me a very poor 
time for us to retreat behind the—to 
me—weak reason that there is as yet no 
program. Come January there will be a 
program and that program will need the 
assurance of United States participation 
to take shape and function. 

The new organization will be in the 
nature of an international child-welfare 
organization. If you study the contri- 
butions made by other countries, you will 
find there is a greater proportion of giv- 
ing to this particular phase of U. N. work 
than to others. Mr. Chairman, I would 
remind you that children are the only 
riches, the only future that there is for 
the world. Can we refuse to be part of a 
world organization which is stamping 
out malaria, waging war upon tuber- 
culosis—and we are told $12 cures a 
child. Is it not worth while to have 
been part of a world organization which 
cured 300,000 Indonesian children of 
that hideous disease which eats away 
the flesh, leaving its victims dead or 
crippled for life? And all for $1 per 
child? 

Are children not worth saving? Have 
you the courage to say, “We will not do 
everything possible to save the children 
of the world?” I cannot believe that 
this body, once it has the picture, would 
do anything of the sort. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. I gladly 
yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. Is it not a fact that the 
emergency phase of this program has 
been reduced because of insistence on 
the part of the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee and the Congress, and that under 
the new leadership we can have confi- 
dence that this will be in fact an inter- 
national child-welfare program, confined 
to pilot operations, where they can do 
the children of the world some good with 
a comparatively small amount of money? 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. It is in- 
deed a fact. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mr. FRANCES P. BOLTON. I yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Is it not a fact also that 
unless we give this money to the Presi- 
dent—and I would like to emphasize 
that what the amendment does is to 
give the money to the President —so that 
he can get this program off the ground, 
there will be no program? 

The authorization is not enough, and 
it will be terribly damaging to us with 
all these nations who are waiting on us, 
definitely waiting on us to do this; and 
oe President is urgently recommending 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. They 
are not only waiting on us, they are 
ready to do their part when they are 
certain we will do our part. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. FRANCES P, BOLTON. I yield 
gladly. 
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Mr. VORYS. It is a fact, is it not, 
that UNICEF goes out of existence De- 
cember 31, 1953, and that a new inter- 
national organization will have to be 
set up by the U. N.? It is true, how- 
ever, it will operate on a calendar-year 
basis, and it seems to me that we will 
be not only safe but wise and provi- 
dent in putting this money into the 
hands of the President to use if he finds 
under the provisions of the authoriza- 
tion bill that it is a proper kind of wel- 
fare organization for our country to 
back. 

Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. I am 
very happy to have the gentleman em- 
phasize these points, Mr. Chairman. I 
sincerely hope that this body will make 
the appropriation toward the Children’s 
Fund and its successor in the field, of 
$9 million. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto close in 6 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. Jupp]. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr, Chairman, I rise in 
support of this amendment. I offered 
the original amendment back in 1945 or 
1946 at the end of the war whereby the 
United States made its first contribution 
of $50 million to the United Nations In- 
ternational Children’s Emergency Fund, 
and I dare say that there is no money 
the American Government has spent 
anywhere in the world, at home or 
abroad, that has done more good to more 
people and brought more good will to 
our country than the money for the 
Children’s Fund. 

After a few years of splendid work, it 
got somewhat overexpanded and into 
some other troubles, and I was one who 
opposed further aid. It was brought 
back down on sound ground again and 
became worthy of fullest support 
again. The fact is that it has now 
shifted the nature of much of its work. 
At the outset it was doing almost 80 
percent emergency work, mass feeding, 
and antituberculosis injections and 
vitamins for tens of millions of sick and 
undernourished or even half-starved 
kids in Europe. It has shifted from 80 
percent emergency type operation until 
now its work is only about 15 percent 
emergency. The other 85 percent is a 
long-range program of child-welfare 
centers, health education, maternal and 
infant care, and so on. No country’s 
strength or security is going to rise much 
higher than the health and well-being 
of its children, which means of its 
families. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. I should like to say 
that I am in thorough agreement on 
this with the gentleman from Minne- 
sota. I recall that at the time we had 
difficulties with this fund it was when a 
Communist was at the head of it. 
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Mr. JUDD. ‘That is true, and we had 
to have some housecleaning in some 
other personnel, too. It has been a good 
operation ever since. 

A second shift in emphasis has been 
from operations in Europe to the less 
well-developed regions. Right after the 
war about 75 percent of its work was for 
European youngsters. Now that has 
properly been changed so that the great 
bulk of its operations are in the under- 
developed areas—41 percent in Asia, 27 
percent in the Near East, 15 percent in 
Latin America, only 12 percent in Eu- 
rope. 

I think it would be a mistake for the 
Congress not to continue this fund 
which has become a symbol of America 
at its best. Perhaps more people 
throughout the world think of America 
in terms of UNICEF than any other 
single symbol, especially in places where 
the American flag is hardly known ex- 
cept in connection with American prod- 
ucts being distributed by UNICEF. I re- 
peat, that what we have put into this 
Children’s Fund has given others and 
ourselves greater benefit for less money 
than any other program. 

I trust the committee will accept this 
amendment which does not wholly re- 
store the amount which we have been 
giving usually in annual appropriations 
in the past, and which the President has 
asked and the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee authorized. 

UNICEF as an emergency program will 
go out of existence at the end of De- 
cember, but another organization will be 
formed this fall to carry on its work, if 
there is assurance that the American 
Congress will support its continuation on 
the long-range basis now contemplated. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield. 

Mr. BAILEY. Will the distinguished 
gentleman from Minnesota express the 
same feeling toward a few thousand 
hungry coal-mining children in the State 
of West Virginia? 

Mr. JUDD. Yes; if the gentleman has 
& provision in here that will take care of 
hungry children in West Virginia, I will 
be glad to vote for it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TABER], 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, the 
statement that was made to us is this: 

The eighth General Assembly which is to 
meet in the fall of 1953 will review the status 
of the children’s fund and determine what 
its course will be after December 31, 1953. 


Frankly, I do not like to appropriate 
funds for an organization that has not 
been set up. It is the practice and it is 
the custom of Congress to have authority 
granted to any setup before we go ahead 
and appropriate funds. I cannot agree 
to anything else at this time. 

We have many organizations at the 
present time looking after the children 
and other people who are in distress 
everywhere in the world and we ought to 
think about that a minute and wonder 
why we have so many, why we cannot 
have it all done together instead of hav- 
ing it spread out through so many or- 
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ganizations all over the world. There 
is the World Health Organization, the 
Food and Agricultural Organization, 
there is the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization. 

Personally, I am liberal with my own 
money and do what I can to take care of 
those who are in distress, but I do feel a 
responsibility to the people of the United 
States to try to see to it that we proceed 
in some kind of an orderly way when we 
approach the problem of handing out 
the money of the people of the United 
States. Here is an organization that the 
United Nations Assembly has not yet 
passed upon to decide whether it shall 
continue. If it is to be continued I would 
be willing to go ahead and meet the fair 
share that the United States might have 
to pay toward it, but not until that time. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. FORD. Was it not pointed out in 
our hearings that the United Nations of- 
ficials were meeting later in the fall of 
1953 to set up the program for the next 
calendar year and that the money in- 
cluded in this amendment was for that 
calendar year which has not actually 
been set up as a program? 

Mr. TABER. That is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentlewoman from 
Ohio [Mrs. Frances P. BOLTON]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Jupp and Mr. 
Rooney) there were—ayes 80, noes 100. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the re- 
mainder of the bill. 

Mr. TABER (interrupting the read- 
ing of the bill). Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be con- 
sidered as read and open to amendment 
or points of order at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

The . Are there any 
points of order? Are there any amend- 
ments? 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. COUDERT: On 
page 6, after line 1, insert a new section as 
follows: 

“Money appropriated in this bill shall be 
available for expenditure in the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1954, only to the extent that 
expenditures thereof shall not result in total 
aggregate net expenditures of all agencies 
provided for herein beyond the total of 
$5,500,000,000.” 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. TABER. I make the point of or- 
der that the amendment imposes addi- 
tional duties to determine whether or 
not the expenditures of all agencies pro- 
vided for therein exceed $5,500,000,000. 
The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from New York desire to be heard 
on the point of order? 
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Mr. COUDERT: + Yes, Mr. Chairman, 
Let me point out that this amendment 
is in the very same language as the 
Smith amendment that was adopted a 
ror ago on the military appropriations 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair believes 
that it is a proper limitation and over- 
rules the point of order. 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Chairman, as 
the point of order recalled, this is the 
very same type of amendment that the 
House adopted a year ago on the mili- 
tary appropriation bill. The committee 
adopted that amendment for the reason 
that last year there were some $109 bil- 
lion from old and new appropriations 
available to the Defense Department and 
the House felt that there ought to be 
some control over the overall spending. 
We have the precise situation on this 
bill on a smaller scale. 

Just remember these figures. When 
this bill becomes law there will be avail- 
able to the Mutual Security Agency $14,. 
300,000,000. This bill alone only carries 
$4,400,000,000, and, so far as the coun- 
try is concerned—the people that read 
the papers hastily at breakfast—we are 


. appropriating and spending $4 billion, 


which seems to them somewhat less, per- 
haps, than the $5,500,000,000 that was 
spent last year. Last year—the year we 
closed on June 30—we spent $5,500,000,- 
000 total expenditures for this mutual- 
aid program. The present program for 
the current fiscal year is $6,800,000,000. 
In other words, this is $1,300,000,000 
more than we have ever spent in any 
single year for foreign aid. The foreign- 
aid program has been going steadily up 
and up and up. If we are going to avoid 
the almost immediate extension of the 
debt limit and new taxes in the next 
session, we have got to begin somewhere 
and we have got to begin on expendi- 
tures because, with the enormous avail- 
able carryover funds, it is expenditures 
that count, not these new appropriations 
that will not be spent for 2 or 3 or 4 
years, possibly. That is the important 
thing. Here is the opportunity—the op- 
portunity to limit expenditures. It is 
not going to wreck the mutual-défense 
program to allow $5,500,000,000. It is 
not going to do any harm at all. 

This amendment will not touch any 
individual program such as funds for 
Indochina, It will not rescind a single 
appropriation, It will not touch any 
vitally important program because the 
President can spend every dime provided 
in any one of the items or any number 
of the items as he chooses. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COUDERT. Iam glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. SUTTON. I might say to my good 
friend from New York that they are now 
before our Committee on Agriculture 
asking for a blank check on the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, in the 
amount of $3 billion, which would be 
added to this, making $17.3 billion, and 
it looks as though it will come out of the 
Agriculture Committee, much against my 
protest. 

I should also like to say this to the 
gentleman, that I had intended to offer 
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the same amendment in a motion to re- 
commit this bill. It is my understand- 
ing now that a Member on this side will 
offer a straight motion to recommit. 

I hope the gentleman's amendment 
prevails. 

Mr. COUDERT. I thank the gentle- 
man for his support. I think it is an op- 
portunity to make a very useful contri- 
bution on the expenditure side. It is the 
expenditures that mean taxes, that 
mean an increased debt limit. We have 
got to choose here and now. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COUDERT. I yield to my good 
friend from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Is it not a fact that this 
amendment represents an additional 
$1.3 billion cut in the bill, and there- 
fore about destroys every appropriation 
in it? 

Mr. COUDERT. No, I beg to differ. 
It does not represent a cut in the bill or 
in the appropriation. It represents a 
postponement in presently contemplated 
expenditures for 1954. Every dime that 
has heretofore been appropriated and 
is being appropriated now will continue 
available. It slows up the program, just 
as the President has slowed up this 
year’s military spending by two or three 
billion dollars below the original pro- 
gram. 

Mr. JAVITS. Is it not a fact that we 
do not want Western European arma- 
ments slowed up, we want them accel- 
erated as the shield of the whole West 
against aggression from the East, and 
therefore does not the gentleman's 
amendment go definitely contrary to our 
national policy? : 

Mr. COUDERT. I do not agree with 
the gentleman at all, because one of the 
most important aspects of our national 
policy is the preservation of our national 
solvency, sanity, and security. 


The The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 
Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 


unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 2 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. TABER]? 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
object. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

Mr. O'KONSKI. I object, Mr. Chair- 


man. 
Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary in- 


uiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The 
will state it. 

Mr. O’KONSKTI. I have listened here 
to a lot of hogwash for 4 hours. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, that is 
not a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
not stating a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Are we not to be 
given an opportunity to express our- 
selves? 


gentleman 
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The CHAIRMAN. That is within the 
power of the Committee. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The . The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Under the re- 
quest of the gentleman from New York, 
to close all debate in 10 minutes, that 
would apply to everything in this sec- 
tion, which includes pages 6, 7, 8, and 9, 
would it not? 

The CHAIRMAN. The request applies 
to the pending amendment and all 
amendments thereto. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. The request 
applies then merely to this amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this amendment and 
any amendments thereto close in 15 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from New 
York. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. O'KONSKI]. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield back my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Gross moves that the Committee do 
now rise and report the bill back to the 
House with the recommendation that the 
enacting clause be stricken out. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, earlier 
this afternoon there was a colloquy be- 
tween the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
LYLE] and the gentleman from Indiana, 
the majority floor leader [Mr. HALLECK], 
on the subject of the $272 billion Federal 
debt, which now exists, is rising steadily, 
and whether we could legally, or at least 
morally, add another $14 billion to the 
$272 billion without exceeding the $275 
billion debt limit. The gentleman from 
Indiana said we probably would not ex- 
ceed the limit because there is some $9 
billion in the Treasury. I am wondering 
if at least part of the $5 billion in cash, 
allegedly in the Treasury, might not have 
gotten there through the devious process 
of starting the printing presses and issu- 
ing money in the form of Treasury notes; 
in other words, $5 billion of it under the 
law approved in the House a year or so 
ago, which I opposed, by which $5 billion 
of printing press money can be outstand- 
ing at any one time in this country and 
be available for spending on the part of 
the Government. I assume that of the 
$9 billion in cash that allegedly exists in 
the Federal Treasury, at least some of it 
was obtained through this printing press 
method and therefore can only be added 
to the Federal debt. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I did not rise to 
speak on that particularly. 

As in connection with almost every 
appropriation or authorization bill per- 
taining to foreign spending or the mili- 
tary in recent years, there has been no 
really clear-cut explanation of how much 
money is available, as of the moment and 
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regardless of the bill before us, in unex- 
pended and unobligated funds. 

For a veritable nightmare on this sub- 
ject, I refer you to MSA Director Stas- 
sen's testimony as contained on page 3 
of the subcommittee hearings. In my 
opinion, he wins the gobblydegook cham- 
pionship of all time with his “obliga- 
tions,” “deobligations,” and “reobliga- 
tions.” It seems that obligated sums in 
amounts not specified were deobligated 
and then reobligated. 

Let me read this to you. Mr. Stassen 
says: 

I should immediately point out to the 
chairman and the gentlemen of the com- 
mittee—and I am sure you are undoubtedly 
aware of it—that we have this special situa- 
tion under which the General Accounting 
Office made a study which was requested by 
this committee which has resulted in their 
review of certain deobligations of obligations 
that were originally entered into at thé end 
of the 1952 fiscal year. So, you will see re- 
flected throughout this table that deobligat- 
ing process that has been going on these re- 
cent months, as well as the problem of reob- 
ligating those funds if we are to have the 
tanks and guns and equipment for these 
forces that were originally obligated for at 
the end of 1952 but which have not yet been 
delivered and which, as a result of this Gen- 
eral Accounting Office study, have been deob- 
ligated. So, that is reflected in large meas- 
ure in this carryover from the 1953 items. 
But, the significant factor right now is the 
$5,222,033,559 which is the sum of our re- 
quest to this committee for new obligational 
authority. 


Peering through the haze it is evident 
that the taxpayers are caught in a triple 
play, obligate to deobligate to reobligate. 

I am unalterably opposed to this 
spending of another $14 billion in foreign 
giveaway schemes. 

I yield back the remainder of my time, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the fund availability 
on this proposition with this bill and the 
unexpended balances will run approxi- 
mately $14,550,000,000. The estimate of 
expenditures by this organization is $6,- 
800,000,000 for next year. Frankly, if 
we are going to pass this bill, I cannot 
be a party to throttling it to the point 
where they are unable to function. Ido 
not believe that it is in the interest of the 
United States. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I 
think this program is improperly called 
a foreign-aid program. It is not that. 
It has to do with the military security 
and defense of the United States, at 
least in its principal effects, and has been 
worked upon by the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and by a similar commit- 
tee of the other body, out of which we 
have by conference action agreed upon 
a result. Subsequent to that time the 
Appropriations Committee has very 
carefully considered all of the requests 
that have been made. They have gone 
over the facts and figures. I think it is 
fair to say that certain facts and figures 
were available to the Appropriations 
Committee that probably were not avail- 
able to the legislative committees when 
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the authorization bill was passed. To 
my mind it is largely on that basis that 
these further cuts have been made. They 
have been cuts in the amount of new 
money made available and they have 
been cuts that have resulted from re- 
capture or rescission or reductions in 
respect to unobligated balances. 

Many people thought when that action 
on the part of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee was announced as a further cut of 
$1,100,000,000 that possibly a completely 
disastrous result for the whole program 
might well be in the making. Personal- 
ly, I do not think that is the situation. 
However, I do think that the cuts that 
have been made by the Appropriations 
Committee, substantial as they are, have 
in large measure brought this program 
into realistic balance as to what we ought 
to do for our defense in respect of foreign 
outposts and what we ought to do in re- 
spect to our defenses at home and what 
we ought to do in respect to the mainte- 
nance of a strong, vital economy. So, 
so far as I am concerned, I think of 
course this preferential motion should 
be defeated, but addressing myself again 
to the amendment offered by my good 
friend from New York, I trust that that 
amendment will be defeated. 

Mr, COUDERT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. COUDERT. Is it not a fact that 
the $5.5 billion ceiling proposed in my 
amendment would give this administra- 
tion exactly the same amount it spent 
in fiscal year 1953, which closed on the 
30th of June? 

Mr. TABER. Well, within $75 million. 
But the program is just beginning to roll, 
and if those people over across who are 
really going to carry the load and who 
are in really dire straits are going to be 
provided with the things to head off a 
Russian invasion in Europe 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. I am not too familiar 
with these figures, but it has been brought 
to my attention that something over a 
billion dollars of unobligated balance 
came about by reason of the diverting of 
certain actual military supplies from the 
European theater to certain other thea- 
ters. Certainly if this defense of ours, 
this outer defense, or whatever you want 
to call it, is to be effective, then certainly 
the arms, the weapons, the hardware of 
war must be available. 

Mr. TABER. That is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

The motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Gavin]. 

Mr, GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, some- 
body said there was $9 billion in cash in 
the Treasury; is that right? Evidently 
the Foreign Affairs Committee has not 
heard about that. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAVIN. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. I did not say that; the 
gentleman from Indiana, the majority 
leader, said that. ; 
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Mr. GAVIN. Well, they know about 
it now. But-then my good friend, the 
distinguished chairman of the commit- 
tee, said that this foreign-aid program 
is just starting to roll. I would say to 
my good friend from New York, a great 
American, it has been rolling pretty 
strong for the past several years. I say 
that the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from New York is in order, it 
is right, good, sound, common sense, and 
it is the only way you will stop up this 
spending and balance the budget—by 
restricting their spending. They spent 
$5.5 billion last year and there is $6.7 
billion lined up for this year, and they 
have an accumulated stockpile of $14 
billion. If you want to balance the 
budget, you better restrict spending, be- 
cause the difficulty we have had balanc- 
ing the budget comes about because of 
these authorized unexpended appropria- 
tions that have been made in the past, 
what might be called an accumulated 
stockpile. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. HIESTAND]. 

(Mr. Hrestanp asked and was given 
permission to yield his time to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania.) 

The . The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania is recognized for a 
minute and a half. 

Mr. GAVIN. Our income is about $68 
or $70 billion a year, and there is $90 
billion set up for the national defense 
program, Also, you have all the rest 
of these accumulated stockpiles of au- 
thorized but unexpended appropriations 
for various agencies of Government. 
Why, on the formula of the more you 
spend and the less you take in, how are 
you ever going to balance the budget? 
You will never balance it. The only 
way you are going to balance the budget 
is by restricting this spending to a cer- 
tain definite amount, as you know ap- 
proximately what your income is going 
to be, you know what you are going to 
spend, and that you are not going to 
spend a dime more than that, and you 
can secure a balanced budget. I think 
that the amendment of the gentleman 
from New York is a good, sound, com- 
monsense amendment, and the first rec- 
ommendation to be made that actually 
can balance the budget. If we apply 
this to all other branches of Govern- 
ment, restricting them to spending up to 
$70 billion, which is about our income, 
and about the highest income that we 
have ever had, we can come close to 
balancing the budget instead of piling 
up more deficits and be compelled to in- 
crease the statutory debt limit. But if 
you continue to permit promiscuous 
spending out of these accumulated stock- 
piles of money, certainly you will never 
balance the budget. 

I hope the gentleman’s amendment 
will be agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN.. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Rooney]. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I fol- 
low that distinguished statesman, my 
good friend, the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, with whom I do not in the 
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slightest agree on the pending amend- 
ment, for the purpose of offering my 
congratulations to the distinguished 
gentlewoman from Ohio [Mrs. Francis 
P. Botton], for the reason that she ob- 
tained the cooperation or vote of 24 
Members on her side of the aisle in sup- 
port of her amendment with regard to 
UNICEF funds, 

I have been carefully observing the 
proceedings all day. Only 13 Republi- 
can Members rose to support the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Javits] when 
he offered his first amendment with re- 
gard to funds for military assistance for 
Europe, 9 Republican Members support- 
ed: him when he offered his second 
amendment and 12 Members from the 
Republican side of the aisle agreed with 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Javits] when he offered his third 
amendment. 

I was agreeably surprised when 20 
Republican Members rose to support the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Jupp] 
on the vote on his amendment and only 
12 of his Republican colleagues support- 
ed the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Javits] when he offered his fourth 
amendment which was in connection 
with the funds for the multi-lateral 
technical cooperation program, 

I indeed congratulate the gentle- 
woman from Ohio [Mrs. BoLTON] for 
obtaining the support of so many of 
her Republican colleagues. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. JAVITS]. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
not any idea whether the remarks of 
my friend from New York [Mr. ROONEY] 
were intended to help us defeat this 
amendment or not, but defeated it needs 
to be and for this reason: There used 
to be a booby trap that was a taut wire 
stretched across the road some distance 
above the ground and designed to sheer 
off a man’s head who might be riding a 
truck or a jeep. 

The pending amendment reminds me 
of that and I say it with perfect under- 
standing of the sincere effort of my 
friend, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr, CovupErt], the proponent, and for 
this reason: Here we are in Europe try- 
ing to arm divisions. It has taken a long 
time to get the equipment ready. A good 
deal of the equipment is on the produc- 
tion line up in the factories. It has got 
to be paid for if it is to be shipped. My 
colleague, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. CoubErt] wants us to say: Stop, do 
not ship. 

So much that we have been working 
for all of this time now is to be stopped 
because we are going to put a limitation 
on the expenditure of $5,500,000,000— 
$1.3 billion less than estimated expendi- 
ture in fiscal 1954—and that, the pro- 
ponent says, is not supposed to hurt this 
program. 

There is just one other point I wish to 
speak of. I ask any Member who sup- 
ported the mutual security program au- 
thorization and who is seriously thinking 
about voting for this amendment to 
search his conscience as to whether he 
can say: I made an effort to support the 
foreign policy of the President, the policy 
which the President is trying hard to 
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carry through, in voting affirmatively on 
this amendment. Ido not think he can 
do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, once there was an old back- 
woods politician down in Mississippi dur- 
ing the depression who campaigned on 
the promise that he would be just as 
honest as the times would permit. Ev- 
ery time one of these foreign-aid bills is 
brought to the floor of the House, and 
we debate what its amount really is, I 
wonder sometimes if perhaps Congress 
is not being about as honest as the times 
will permit. 

The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York is an honest amend- 
ment. It lets the people know the real 
cost of this program. How many of you 
are going to be willing to go back to 
your districts and tell the people that 
you voted for a $14 billion foreign-aid 
bill? How many of you can do that? 
Will the times permit the truth to be 
told? That is what you are doing: you 
are voting to turn over $14 billion to this 
foreign-aid program if you defeat this 
amendment. No; I suspect you will go 
back and tell them that you voted for 
$4,500,000,000 and say, “I did my best to 
reduce that, but we didn’t have the 
votes.” That is what you are going to 
tell them. As for me, I suppose I have 
no more sense than to be completely 
honest about it. If you cut foreign aid 
to two bits, I would still vote against it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Utah [Mr. 
Dawson]. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Chair- 
man, I take this time just to remind the 
House that they have voted here today 
to appropriate $23 million to develop 
foreign mines, which includes lead, zinc, 
coal, hydroelectric development, and the 
other items which the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania mentioned. I have taken 
the time to read some of the testimony, 

and it occurs to me that the intent of the 
committee just is not going to be fol- 
lowed. They say it is limited to critical 
materials such as uranium. I think we 
should understand here and now that the 
Members of this House are voting carte 
blanche, as I see it, aid for all of these 
projects abroad. Now, you are going to 
have the opportunity tomorrow to give 
some assistance to the local coal miners 
and lead and zine operators and I only 
hope that you will be as generous with 
them tomorrow as you have been with 
some of these foreigners today. There is 
no quibbling about it as far as I am 
concerned. You better lay it right on 
the line. As far as lead and zinc are 
concerned, we had a ceiling price of 19 
cents a pound, the total amount that 
the producers of this country could get, 
and yet we have gone ahead and given 
money to the foreigners to develop their 
mines at a world market price a year 
ago of about 32 cents which we could 
not take advantage of. I want to say 
that we have given contracts to foreign- 
ers to produce zinc at a contract price of 
17 cents a pound, and we are paying for 
it. The present price is about 11 cents, 
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(Mr. Gross asked and was given 
permission to yield the time allotted him 
to Mr. COUDERT.) 

(Mr. Vorys and Mr. TABER asked and 
were given permission to yield the 
time allotted to them to Mr. Forp.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Gary]. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I simply 
want to say that this proposal is about 
the best way I know of to wreck this 
program. Isee no reason why the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations should sit 
night and day to decide how much 
money shall be appropriated if, after we 
have reported, the House decides that 
only a portion of the money appropri- 
ated can be spent. 

This amendment reminds me of the 
little boy who told his playmate that 
his mother gave him 10 cents every time 
he took a dose of castor oil. The other 
little boy said, “Well, what do you do 
with it?” He said, “We put it in the bank. 
She will not let me spend it.” His friend 
said, “What do you do with it after you 
put it in the bank?” He said, “Mamma 
uses it to buy more castor oil.” What 
this amendment does is to say after ap- 
propriating funds that we cannot spend 
them. 

I hope the amendment will be voted 
down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. COUDERT]. { 

Mr, COUDERT. Mr. Chairman, I just 
want to make a point in answer to the 
observation of my good friend, the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Gary]. The 
Committee on Appropriations has not at 
any time during this session considered 
this amendment or an expenditures lim- 
itation. What we have considered is new 
obligational authority and reappropria- 
tions, which is an entirely different 
story. So this amendment opens a 
wholly new field and reaches out affirm- 
atively and constructively to put some 
kind of limitation on the piling up of the 
castor oil in that bank that the gentle- 
man was talking about. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COUDERT, I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. The gen- 
tleman’s approach is correct, if the 
Congress is ever going to control expend- 
itures. If those who think the figure of 
$5.5 billion is too low, they should in- 
crease it. But certainly this Congress 
should control expenditures, and with- 
out the gentleman’s amendment they 
cannot do so. 

Mr. COUDERT. I thank the gentle- 
man for his remarks and remind the 
House that under the Constitution this 
House has the primary responsibility for 
the fiscal policy of the United States. 
We originate tax legislation. We origi- 
nate appropriations. We pay the bills, 
and it is up to us to stand on our own 
and not follow blindly any adminis- 
tration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
Forn] to close debate. 
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Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. ; 

Mr. VORYS. Is it not true that both 
the Foreign Affairs Committee and the 
Appropriations Committee have careful- 
ly considered a spending program of $6.8 
billion for next year and that this ef- 
fectively cuts the necessary expenditures 
$1.3 billion? 

Mr. FORD. In my opinion, this ap- 
proach in effect nullifies the action that 
has heretofore been taken by the legis- 
lative committees in both this body and 
the other body, and the legislative action 
that has been taken both by the House 
and the Senate. I believe it is a lazy 
man’s way of trying to go about attack- 
ing a very serious problem. If you want 
to cut down expenditures, the way to do 
it is by an item-by-item approach and 
not to come up at the last minute with 
a ceiling which in effect will nullify 
everything you have done, not only for 
this year but for the past few years. 

Here is the picture in a nutshell. It 
is estimated by the administration that 
they will expend approximately $6.8 
billion, or thereabouts, in the fiscal year 
1954. All of their delivery schedules of 
hard goods, hardware, military equip- 
ment, has been predicated on that ex- 
penditure figure. 

Over a period of the last 2 or 3 years 
we have appropriated money for this 
program and the MSA have gone out 
and put in orders for tanks, for planes, 
and for other hardware equipment that 
involves a long lead time; and just now, 
when they start to get those into produc- 
tion, and when those deliveries are being 
made, for the buildup all over the world 
of our Armed Forces and the Armed 
Forces of our allies, we want to put a 
ceiling on which will inevitably and un- 
doubtedly destroy our military strength; 
not only the military strength of our- 
selves but of our allies. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. Is it not true that the 
adoption of this amendment would di- 
minish the strength of the free world 
at a time when we need to increase it? 
And is it not further true that the slow- 
down of the delivery of these military 
items through the factory and otherwise 
will increase the unit cost in the long 
run? And is it not further true that 
this sort of an amendment is adminis- 
tratively impracticable? 

Mr. FORD. I wish to reemphasize 
what the gentleman from Texas has 
said. Here we have these pipelines going, 
starting at the factory, ready for deliv- 
ery to our forces overseas and those of 
our allies, and all of a sudden we say, No, 
you cannot spend the money.” So they 
stop production, and equipment remains 
idle and unused for the purposes of which 
this Congress and previous Congresses 
have felt were wise for our national se- 
curity. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. COUDERT]. 
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The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Rooney and 
Mr. COUDERT) there were—ayes 81, noes 
156. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BUDGE: On page 
9, line 3, strike out the period and insert: 
“Provided further, That funds made avail- 
able in this act shall not be obligated to the 
extent that total obligations thereof during 
1954 shall exceed 84,463, 200,000.“ 


Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, I have 
listened with a great deal of interest to 
the objections raised by the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs primarily to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. COUDERT]. I wish 
to say at the outset, I do not feel those 
objections are valid to this amendment 
I am now offering for your considera- 
tion. On yesterday, the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. TABER], for whom I have the high- 
est regard, on page 9438 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD inserted a table of com- 
parison of obligations—not spending— 
we are not talking about what the ad- 
ministration spends during the fiscal 
year 1954—but this is a table of obliga- 
tions, in other words, what the admin- 
istration can go out and say in different 
sections of the world, “This is what we 
are going to give you.” In 1953, and 
the last month of June, it was estimated, 
and incidentally, it was by far the larg- 
est month of the year, but for the total 
of 1953, the administration previously 
in power plus this administration, to- 
gether were only able to obligate $4,463,- 
200,000. All I am asking to do in this 
amendment, and I think we all admit 
here that some place along the line this 
program has to start leveling off and go 
down—the President of the United 
States has said it is at best a temporary 
measure—all I seek to do is to level it 
off at the present plateau of the obliga- 
tions of the fiscal year 1953 so that no 
more money is promised all over the 
world in fiscal year 1954 than was prom- 
ised in fiscal year 1953. That will have 
absolutely no effect on the spending this 
year. I regret to say it will have no 
effect on the budget this year, but I 
believe it will very substantially cut 
down the fiscal difficulties which we will 
have in fiscal year 1955 and 1956, unless 
this limit of obligations is imposed. All 
I am asking to do is to level the program 
at the level of the past 12 month’s ex- 
perience. 

The administration can take what- 
ever obligations they want. It is not a 
restriction as to the character. They 
can take any obligation that they want, 
but simply do not exceed the promises 
that were made and the obligations that 
were made for fiscal 1953. 

I feel that in view of the statements 
that have been made, that this is a 
temporary program and if we do not 
want to increase it any more than it 
has been, that the amendment is rea- 
sonable, in that it simply carries on 
what has existed for the last 12 months, 
with discretion in the Administration 
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as to where they wish to make the ob- 
ligations. 

I sincerely hope the Committee will 
adopt the amendment. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the bill and all amendments thereto 
close in 10 minutes, with 2 minutes re- 
served to the committee on the pending 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pending amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment would 
reduce the obligating authority of the 
agency by $1,700,000,000. Frankly, I can 
see no sense in passing the bill at all if 
we are going to do that. It seems to me 
the amendment should be rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Idaho [Mr. BUDGE]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment which is at the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SUTTON: On 
page 10, line 10, after the period, add the 
following: “Provided further, That no part 
of any appropriation contained in this act 
shall be available to any country that does 
not guarantee religious freedom.” 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I make a point of order against 
the amendment that it goes beyond the 
scope of the bill and requires additional 
duties on the part of the Administrator. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, of 
course it is a restriction on the bill, so 
it does not go any further than the bill 
itself. It is a restriction on the bill in 
case they do not guarantee religious 
freedom. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Arlen of Tli- 
nois). It seems to the Chair that the 
amendment is a proper limitation, and 
the Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is offered in good faith to- 
ward all denominations. I have no prej- 
udice against anyone or their religion, 
but it so happens that in some countries 
the Methodists, Baptists, and Church of 
Christ have been cast out, so to speak, 
in that they have been denied the 
right to worship as they please. I 
think it nothing but right, since the 
United States of America was founded 
for religious freedom, that we not ap- 
propriate any money to any country un- 
less they guarantee the same religious 
freedom that we have here, to any de- 
nomination. 

We are trying to be a guiding light 
for the freedom-loving peoples of the 
world, and I cannot see how we can ask 
our people to relinquish our right of 
worship regardless of where they may 
be, but if this amendment fails, this Con- 
gress is saying to some countries, “Take 
our money but you have our permission 
to close our churches and throw our mis- 
sionaries into jail in your country. We 
do not care.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Sutton]. 
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The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. SUTTON) 
there were—ayes 40, noes 92. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer a preferential motion to strike out 
the enacting clause. 

Mr, HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, a 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. HALLECK. A preferential mo- 
tion to strike out the enacting clause has 
been acted upon but there has been no 
change in the bill since. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s 
motion is not inorder. The Committee 
rejected a similar motion, and no change 
has been made in the bill since the 
rejection. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Jones] for 2 minutes. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I take this time to ask the Chair- 
man a question and also to make a com- 
ment. I will make the comment first so 
my time will not run out on me. On 
page 8 there is a provision that no part 
of any appropriation contained in this 
act shall be available for expense of 
transportation, packing, crating, tempo- 
rary storage, drayage, and unpacking of 
household goods and personal effects in 
excess of an average of 5,000 pounds net, 
but not exceeding 9,000 pounds in any 
one shipment. 

The way this is worded I think it 
would be impossible of administration. 
I would like to call that to the gentle- 
man’s attention and also call his atten- 
tion to a practice that has grown up in 
other departments and against which I 
think there should be a prohibition in 
this bill. I refer to the fact that I read 
in my hometown newspaper last week 
the case of a young fellow in the Navy 
who came home on leave with his family, 
bringing his automobile, and so forth. 
He was asked how he could afford to 
bring his family and automobile on his 
leave when he was stationed out at Pearl 
Harbor. “Well,” he said, “what we are 
doing, we get transferred to Mare Island 
and then at the expiration of my leave 
I get retransferred back to Pearl Har- 
bor.“ That is a way of getting around 
the intent of Congress and I think if 
in the activities provided for in this bill 
any similar practice is followed it should 
be cut out. I did not have that informa- 
tion at the time we adopted the defense 
bill, but I think it is a suggestion that 
the gentleman’s committee should take 
note of. 

I want to know if the gentleman thinks 
this part of the bill can be administered 
the way it is written. 

Mr. TABER. I think it can be. It is 
the same language that was carried in 
the Defense Department bill, a general 
provision to cover it. I am told it is go- 
ing to work very satisfactorily. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Is the gen- 
tleman in favor of the practice of em- 
ployees taking leave and the Govern- 
ment lugging their stuff back and forth 
across the country? 

Mr. TABER. No, I am not. This is 
designed to prevent just that sort of 
thing. 
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Mr. JONES of Missouri. The way it 
is written it will not do it. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
heartened by the bravery displayed by 
the liberty loving people who have 
fomented and carried out riots and other 
instances of resentment to the Commu- 
nist control of East Germany. There is, 
to be sure, a grave responsibility upon 
us to let the people know there is hope 
for a united Germany in the rejection 
of enslavement. 

We must, I believe, demonstrate that 
we consider Germany our friend, that 
the great mass of those good German 
people who would throw off the heavy 
Russian yoke may know us by our every 
act to be their true ally. 

There are many things that we have 
done already. The Mutual Security 
Agency has provided help. There have 
been many gifts. There have been many 
expressions of friendship. The funds 
provided now total in excess of $3 billion. 

But, today, 8 years after the end of 
World War II, we still hold, in the hands 
of the Director of the Office of Alien 
Property, many millions in property 
while we continue litigating questions 
and administering and operating busi- 
nesses. It is obvious that the Director 
of Alien Property was never intended to 
become the operator of private busi- 
nesses indefinitely under the Trading 
With the Enemy Act. His was and is a 
fiduciary relationship existing only so 
long as might be necessary to determine 
ownership and whether the owners were 
enemies or in league with the enemy. 
The purpose of the act was right and 
proper. 

Today, however, our problem is not 
how to accomplish victory, to the stage 
of unconditional surrender against the 
German Government, but rather to 
cement a friendship between this Nation 
and the German people which will bind 
us as solid allies against the continued 
menace of Communist aggression. Per- 
haps we could not anticipate that such 
a different problem would arise within 
such a short time after our all-out effort 
in World War II, but such is the ironical 
history of human events within the short 
space of 8 years. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez], a few days ago, introduced a 
resolution in the Senate which has as 
its purpose the immediate return of 
property in which it was or is believed 
that German nationals had an interest, 
and providing for the payment to the 
United States of an amount equal to 
20 percent of the aggregate value of such 
property as reimbursement for custodial 
services rendered by this Government 
while the property was held, and provid- 
ing further that no such property should 
be returned to those exclusively domi- 
ciled in the Russian Zone of Germany. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in accord with 
that resolution. There have been other 
proposals that the Director of Alien 
Property convert the property so seized 
by selling it and holding the money. 
Even if this could be done ethically or 
legally, it would not serve to end litiga- 
tion and it would offer no encouragement 
to those whom we now seek to encourage. 

Cn the contrary, it would be in viola- 
tion of every rule of fiduciary steward- 
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ship known in the law. For converting 
property of a trustor, a trustee is sub- 
ject to criminal prosecution. The pur- 
chaser could gej no title where the prop- 
erty was under a trust. 

I am convinced, therefore, that any 
act to convert and dispose of the prop- 
erty held by the Director of Alien Prop- 
erty would be an unconstitutional taking 
and conversion of the property of an- 
other. More than that, it would provide 
a fertile subject for propaganda against 
us at a time when our purpose is to unite 
the German people as our allies. 

I am advised that litigation of prin- 
cipal and collateral issues upon some of 
the properties could consume an addi- 
tional 12 to 15 years. Meanwhile, there 
is no way that the business can be in- 
creased or enlarged to meet competition, 
but they will become, as indeed some 
already have become, considerably 
lessened in value, so that the 20-percent 
payment to the Government 15 years 
from now might mean nothing in income 
after 25 years of expense to the Govern- 
ment in administration. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I submit 
that one important and unusually sig- 
nificant demonstration of our friendship 
for the German people at this time would 
be the immediate return of the property 
held by the Director of Alien Property, 
subject to the provisions I have men- 
tioned and without resort to any uncon- 
stitutional conversion which could only 
be an act in violation of the property 
rights of those whose friendship we seek, 
and whose hope and encouragement we 
desire to bolster. We cannot, I sincerely 
believe, continue to make these contribu- 
tions toward mutual defense and at the 
same time in good grace withhold from 
these people the property to which they 
are rightfully entitled. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Chairman, in 
commenting on the authorization bill for 
the Mutual Security Agency for fiscal 
1954, I would like to present some facts 
and figures concerning the amounts 
originally requested by the administra- 
tion and the reductions I have recom- 
mended. 

In examining the original request of 
$984 million for European defense sup- 
port, Formosa, Indochina, and French- 
British defense financing, we find that 
the Foreign Affairs Committee reduced 
this authorization to $884 million. My 
suggestion would have reduced this to 
$714 million, an additional reduction of 
$170 million. 

Leaving untouched the $400 million for 
Indochina and the $84 million for For- 
mosa, I would first cut the $200 million 
for British-French defense financing by 
one-half, or to $100 million. I would 
then suggest that the authorization for 
European defense support be reduced an 
additional $70 million. 

Looking at the figures for European 
defense support, we find that the re- 
quested aid is broken down among the 
following countries and by amount: Aus- 
tria, $20 million for coarse grains; Ger- 
many, $15 million for raw cotton; Greece, 
$20 million for bread grains, petroleum, 
machinery, and freight: Italy, $20 mil- 
lion for raw cotton; Turkey, $50 million 
for iron, steel, chemicals, machinery, and 
freight; United Kingdom, $100 million 
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for bread grains, coarse grains, and raw 
cotton; and Yugoslavia $45 million for 
fats, petroleum, cotton, iron, and ma- 
chinery. In addition, we find $10 mil- 
lion for Spain and $20 million in undis- 
tributed assistance. 

Following the reports of Governor 
Stassen’s own evaluation teams, I would 
have eliminated all assistance to Ger- 
many, Italy, Spain, and the United King- 
dom. I would have reduced Turkey from 
$50 million to $46 million and Yugoslavia 
from $45 million to $36 million. I would 
also have cut the undistributed assist- 
ance by $10 million, or 50 percent. 

On the item of special weapons, the 
administration request was for $250 
million for which the committee au- 
thorized $100 million. My suggestion 
would have been to reduced this by 50 
percent or another $50 million. 

Turning now to a subject, Mr. Chair- 
man, on which I have spent consider- 
able time and study, we find that the ad- 
ministration requested an authorization 
of $43,792,500 in technical assistance for 
the Near East and Africa. For south 
and southeast Asia there was requested 
$72,100,000 and for Latin American $24,- 
342,000. None of these figures were 
changed by the committee. 

I would have reduced the amount for 
the Near East and Africa by $11,792,500 
to a figure of $32 million, for south and 
southeast Asia by $19,100,000 to $53 mil- 
lion and for Latin America by $5,342,000 
to $19 million. ‘This would have resulted 
in a total savings of 836,234,500. 

Looking at this overall technical as- 
sistance program, Mr. Chairman, be- 
tween 1952 and 1954, we find that the 
amount requested has declined from $153 
million to $130 million. The requests for 
special economic assistance, on the other 
hand and with which I shall deal later, 
have increased during the same period 
from $114 million to $264 million or more 
than double. 

Under the requests for technical co- 
operative assistance, there have been re- 
ductions in the following fields: agricul- 
ture, health, natural resources, industry, 
transportation, while there have been in- 
ereases as follows: education, public ad- 
ministration, general projects, domestic 
costs, undistributed assistance and mul- 
tilateral aid. Special economic assist- 
ance, on the other hand, has increased in 
every field except general projects, and 
multilateral aid. I might also mention 
that as of last March 31, there was a 
total of over $80 million unobligated in 
both technical and special economic as- 
sistance, all of which at that time was 
expected to be obligated before the end 
of the year. 

Looking further at this program on a 
country-by-country breakdown, we find 
that the program requests for all coun- 
tries in the Near East and Africa, ex- 
cept Iran, Jordan, and Lebanon, have 
been increased over the last 2 years. 
There has even been an increase in the 
case of Syria, although no TCA agree- 
ment has been reached with the Gov- 
ernment of that country. 

Eliminating the request of $2.9 million 
for Syria, I believe we could also reduce 
the amount to Iran by $3.8 million and 
the amount to Egypt by $4.4 million. 
With respect to Iran, I would cut the 
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allocations for immigration and forestry, 
for training institutions and housing, 
I would cut the land-reform program 
by one-third, I would cut the alloca- 
tions for multipurpose dams and the 
Teheran Engineering College, cut the 
labor program, and cut the entire 
amount for public administration, con- 
sisting of public statistics and a police 
laboratory. These cuts would total $3.8 
million. In this connection, I would 
like to mention that the number of 
American technicians in Iran has nearly 
doubled during the past year, and I 
would also like to point out that as of 
June 30 there was an amount for Iran 
of $17.8 million in unexpended funds. 

For Egypt, I would cut the general- 
projects program by one-third, includ- 
ing land reform, cut livestock improve- 
ment and fisheries, cut aerial survey and 
irrigation, cut industrial research, cut 
out building materials for public hous- 
ing, and cut out fundamental education 
which is connected with UNESCO. 
These cuts would total $4.4 million. In 
the same way as with Iran, I would 
like to point out that the number of 
American technicians in Egypt has 
nearly tripled during the past year, and, 
as of June 30, there was an amount for 
Egypt of $9.5 million in unexpended 
funds. 

Turning to south and southeast Asia, 
I would cut the programs for Indonesia, 
Afghanistan, India, and Pakistan by 
approximately $10.8 million. I would 
eliminate the program for Indonesia of 
$4 million entirely in view of the re- 
ports that our aid is not desired there. 
The cut for India, in such things as irri- 
gation wells, fertilizer imports, fisheries, 
dams, and so forth, would be about $5.3 
million, and for Pakistan in similar pro- 
grams would be about $1.4 million. 

I think the technical-assistance pro- 
gram for Latin America, totaling more 
than $24 million and which has steadily 
increased over the last 2 years, could be 
cut about $5.3 million. Cuts should be 
made in every country program. It 
should be pointed out that there was an 
amount for Latin America of $9 million 
as of June 30 in unexpended funds. 

I might also mention that, on the basis 
ol the evaluation team’s report, I would 
reduce the MSA authorization for the 
Philippines from $17 million to about 
$8.5 million. Such a cut should be cen- 
tered in the agricultural, industrial, and 
public works programs, 

Concerning the request of $194 million 
in special economic assistance for the 
Near East and Africa, I would cut about 
$112 million, reducing this figure to $82 
million. This request includes $140 mil- 
lion for the Near East, of which the 
breakdown is classified, $30 million for 
UNWRA and $24 million for the African 
dependent overseas territories. My sug- 
gestions would reduce the $140 million 
to $80 million and would cut the $24 
million to $1.5 million, leaving only an 
amount for technical services. I would 
also eliminate the entire amount of $30 
million for UNWRA, since no appropria- 
tion is to be requested and since there is 
an unobligated balance of $44 million 
available for fiscal 1954. 

I would cut the special economic as- 
sistance for India and Pakistan by about 
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one-half or $47.2 million from a request 
of $94.4 million. For India, the project 
requests include production wells, ferti- 
lizer imports, mechanization of fisheries, 
equipment for river-valley development, 
iron and steel for agriculture, copper im- 
ports, equipment for fertilizer produc- 
tion, sulfur imports, DDT spraying equip- 
ment, and other medical supplies. The 
Pakistan project includes fertilizer im- 
ports, well-drilling equipment, land- 
clearance equipment, DDT supplies, 
fertilizer production, and highway con- 
struction. I feel certain that a 50-per- 
cent cut would not be disastrous to such 
programs. 

On the subject of multilateral organ- 
izations, I would cut the request for 
multilateral technical cooperation by 50 
percent, reduce the ocean freight 
charges to $825,000 and cut the UNKRA 
program from $71 million to $41 million. 
This would result in total savings of 


$37,875,000. 


In regard to the UNKRA program or 
the United Nations Korean Relief Ad- 
ministration, I would like to mention 
that the United States has pledged $162.5 
million or 80 percent of the total pro- 
gram while all other countries have only 
pledged $44 million or 20 percent of the 
program. The total UNKRA program 
for fiscal 1954 is $130 million. As I 
mentioned earlier; the total administra- 
tion request now is for $71 million to 
which must be added the $40 million al- 
ready in the pipeline. My reduction 
would save $30 million here. 

Thus we see that for special weapons, 
technical and special economic assist- 
ance, and contributions to multilateral 
organizations, the administration re- 
quested a total authorization of $809 
million which the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee reduced to $633 million. My sug- 
gested cuts would total $282 million, re- 
sulting in a grand total of $350.9 million 
or $458 million below the requested au- 
thorizations. This added to my sug- 
gestions for a further cut of $270 million 
in European defense support and special 
defense financing would effect a further 
savings of $552 million in the MSA pro- 
gram without even going into the matter 
of direct military assistance. 

Mr. Chairman, I have set forth these 
figures at some detail as proof of the 
amount of time and study I have devoted 
to this entire question of foreign aid. I 
have advocated an overall authorization 
and appropriations figure of $4 billion in 
new funds for fiscal 1954. I would be 
willing to support, although reluctantly, 
an amount as high as $4.5 billion, but 
nothing beyond that. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel that the adminis- 
tration must be given warning that we 
do not intend to continue this program 
forever. The shift in emphasis, however, 
from technical to long-range economic 
assistance projects, however, shows that 
there are many individuals in this pro- 
gram who do not understand or who are 
ready to disregard such a warning. If 
the present reductions are insufficient to 
put them on notice, only further and 
more drastic cuts will suffice. I know I 
speak for the people of my district when 
I say that we want an end to this inter- 
national. giveaway at the earliest 
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moment consistent with our national 
security and our own best interests. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise and re- 
port the bill back to the House with an 
amendment with the recommendation 
that the amendment be agreed to and 
that the bill as amended do pass, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. ALLEN of Illinois, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 6391) making ap- 
propriations for Mutual Security for the 
fiscal- year ending June 30, 1954, and 
for other purposes, had directed him to 
report the bill back to the House with 
an amendment with the recommenda- 
tion that the amendment be agreed to 
and that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the bill and the 
amendment thereto to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion to recommit the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman 
opposed to the bill? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. PassMAN moves to recommit the bill, 
H. R. 6391, making appropriations for Mutual 
Security for the fiscal year 1954 be recom- 
mitted to the Committee on Appropriations. 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the motion to re- 
commit. i 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 289, nays 115, not voting 27, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 100] 
YEAS—289 

Abbitt Bentsen Byrd 
Addonizio Blatnik Byrne, Pa. 
Albert Boggs Byrnes, Wis. 
Alexander Boland Camp 
Allen, Calif. Bolling Campbell 
Allen, II. Bolton, Canfield 
Angell Frances P. Cannon 
Arends Bolton, Carnahan 
Ashmore Oliver P, Carrigg 
Aspinall Bonin Case 
Auchincloss Bosch Celler 
Ayres Bowler Chelf 
Baker Bramblett Chiperfield 
Barrett Brooks, Tex. Chudoff 
Bates Brown, Ga. Cole, N.Y, 
Battle Brownson Cooley 
Becker Broyhill Cooper 
Bender Buchanan Corbett 
Bennett, Fla. Burleson Cotton 
Bentley Bush Coudert 


Teague 
Thompson, Tex. 
Thornberry 
Tollefson 
‘Trimble 
Tuck 

Van Zandt 
Vinson 
Vorys 
Wainwright 
Walter 
Wampler 
Warrburton 
Weichel 
Westland 
Wickersham 
Widnall 


Wier 
Williams, N. Y. 
Wilson, Calif, 
Wolverton 
Yates 

Yorty 

Young 
Younger 
Zablocki 


Hoffman, Il. 
Hoffman, Mich, 


Martin, Iowa 
Mason 


Miller, Nebr. 


Mills 
Nelson 
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Nicholson -Secrest Van Pelt 
Norrell Shafer Velde 
O’Konski Sheehan Vursell 
Passman Short Wharton 
Patten Simpson, Nl. Wheeler 
Philips Smith, Whitten 
Reece, Smith, Wis. Williams, Miss. 
Reed, N. Y. Sutton Wilson, Ind. 
Rees, Kans, Talie Wilson, 
Thomas Winstead 
Robeson, Va. Thompson, La. Withrow 
Rogers, Tex. ‘Thompson, Wolcott 
Scherer 
Scrivner Utt 
NOT VOTING—27 

Boykin Heller Powell 
Buckley Kilday Reed, II. 
Chatham McCarthy Rogers, Mass. 
Condon McVey Roosevelt 
Dies Morgan Schenck 
Di M Smith, Miss. 
Dolliver O’Hara, Minn. Watts : 
Fogarty Philbin Wigglesworth 
Hébert Pilcher Willis 

So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Wigglesworth for, with Mr. Dies 
against. 


Mrs. Rogers of Massachusetts for, with Mr. 
Hébert against. 


Mr. Heller for, with Mr. Reed of Illinois 
t. 


agains 
Mr. Pilcher for, with Mr. McVey against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Dolliver with Mr, Boykin. 

Mr. O Hara of Minnesota with Mr. 
Chatham. 

Mr. Schenck with Mr. Morrison. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
at motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may have 
the privilege of revising and extending 
their remarks and to include extraneous 
matter on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


CORRECTION ON H. R. 6287 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Clerk 
in engrossing H. R. 6287 be instructed 
to correct a clerical error on page 1, 
line 7, by striking “106 (a) (6)” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “106 (a).” 

The SPEAKER, Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


DISPOSAL OF GOVERNMENT-OWNED 
RUBBER PLANTS 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 5728) to 
authorize the disposal of Government- 
owned rubber-producing facilities, and 
for other purposes, disagree to the 
amendment of the Senate and agree to 
the conference asked by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 
conferees: - Messrs: SHORT, ARENDS, 
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SHAFER, CUNNINGHAM, Vinson, BROOKS of 
Louisiana, and DURHAM. ; 


DUPLICATE BENEFIT PROVISION OF 
THE RAILROAD RETIREMENT 
ACT 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. CROSSER] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, the 
duplicate benefit provision of the 1951 
amendments to the Railroad Retirement 
Act—the last paragraph of section 3 (b) 
of the act, as amended—requires that 
the retirement annuity or pension of an 
individual shall be reduced if such in- 
dividual is receiving or is entitled to 
receive, simultaneously, an old-age in- 
surance benefit under the Social Secu- 
rity Act. The amount of the reduction 
is the lesser of either the amount of the 
old-age insurance benefit, or that por- 
tion of the railroad annuity which is 
based on service rendered before 1937— 
for which no retirement assessments 
were made. 

If the individual is not receiving, or 
is not entitied to receive, simultaneously, 
a benefit under the Social Security Act, 
there is no reduction in his railroad 
annuity, regardless of the number of 
years of service prior to 1937 with which 
he may be credited in the computation 
of his annuity. At the present time, 90 
percent of all retired railroad workers 


-are not entitled to any social-security 


benefits, and are therefore, receiving full 
credit for their railroad service rendered 
prior to 1937. Only about 30,000 retired 
workers, or approximately 10 percent of 
the total annuitants on the rolls, are re- 
ceiving both railroad retirement and 
social-security benefits. Only these are 
affected by the duplicate benefit pro- 
vision of the Railroad Retirement law. 

When the railroad retirement system 
was first established in 1937, nearly 100,- 
000 individuals retired almost imme- 
diately. Some 20,000 of these individ- 
uals are still receiving benefits under the 
law. None of these 100,000 individuals 
had contributed anything to the support 
of the railroad retirement system be- 
cause their service was rendered prior to 
1937, when assessments for the support 
of the system first began. Nevertheless, 
they were awarded annuities. Railroad 
workers in active service from the begin- 
ning shared the cost of maintaining the 
retirement system. The crediting of 
prior service was, therefore, a matter of 
necessity. It had to be done. Other- 
wise, it would have been impossible to 
start the system. 

The 1950 amendments to the Social 
Security Act has changed the picture 
materially. Under these amendments, 


-an individual with only 1½ years of serv- 


ice in social-security employment is be- 


ing treated as if he had been in such 


employment all his life. Not until 


-July 1, 1954, will it be necessary for an 


individual to have more than 1½ years 
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of service to qualify for an old-age bene- 
fit. Retired railroad workers who are 
getting an annuity based to some extent 
on service in the railroad industry ren- 
dered before 1937, and are also getting 
an old-age benefit under the social- 
security system, are, in effect, getting 
duplicate benefits for untaxed service 
both under the railroad-retirement and 


the social-security system. As to these - 


individuals, the original reason for giv- 
ing them free credit for service in the 
railroad industry rendered prior to 1937, 
has ceased to exist. 

During the hearings on H. R. 356, a 
bill to repeal this provision of the law, it 
was alleged by the proponents of the bill 
that it is unfair to reduce such annuities, 
to the extent that they are based on un- 
taxed service before 1937, because these 
annuities have been paid for. This alle- 
gation is nonsense, And there is no bet- 
ter evidence to prove the falsity of this 
allegation than to compare the benefits 
received by these individuals with the as- 
sessments they have paid under the Rail- 
road Retirement Act. I have made in- 
quiries of the Railroad Retirement Board 
on a number of such duplicate benefit 
cases that have come to my attention, 
and find that the benefits already re- 
ceived, and yet to be received, by such 
individuals, even with the reduction 
made because of this duplicate benefit 
provision, are Many, many times the 
amount of assessments paid by them on 
any service subsequent to 1936. The fact 
of the matter is that the 142 million rail- 
road employees now in active service, and 
the many millions of future employees 
in the railroad industry, are paying and 
will continue to pay the huge bill for 
carrying retirement insurance for prior 
service credits. 

Some of the letters I have received 
from the Board on this subject are as 
follows: 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
RETIREMENT 


RAILROAD A 
Chicago, Ill., February 14, 1952. 

Dear Mr. PATRICK: The Honorable ROBERT 
Crosser has referred to me for reply your 
letter of January 16 addressed to him. 

You state that you are receiving $22.60 a 
month in old-age social security benefits 
and that Mrs. Patrick is receiving a wife’s 
benefit of $11.30 a month under the Social 
Security Act. You then ask, “What relation 
to the Railroad Retirement Act is the social 
security?” 

The relation of your benefits under the 
Railroad Retirement Act to those under the 
Social-Security Act is governed by the last 
paragraph of section 3 (b) of the Railroad 
Retirement Act, as amended by Public Law 
No. 234, 82d Congress, Ist session (approved 
October 30, 1951), which reads as follows: 

“The retirement annuity or pension of an 
individual, and the annuity of his spouse, 
if any, shall be reduced, beginning with the 
month in which such individual is, or on 
proper application would be, entitled to an 
old-age insurance benefit under the Social 
Security Act, as follows: (1) In the case of 


the individual's retirement annuity, by that 


portion of such annuity which is based on 
his years of service and compensation before 
1937, or by the amount of such old-age in- 
surance benefit, whichever is less, (11) in the 
case of the individual’s pension, by the 
amount of such old-age insurance benefit, 
and (iii) in the case of the spouse's annuity, 
to one-half the individual's retirement an- 
nuity or pension as reduced pursuant to 
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clause (i) or clause. (il) of this paragraph: 
Provided, however, That, in the case of any 
individual receiving or entitled to receive an 
annuity or pension on the day prior to the 
date of enactment of this paragraph, the 
reductions required by this paragraph shall 
not operate to reduce the sum of (A) the 
retirement annuity or pension of the in- 
dividual, (B) the spouse’s annuity, if any, 
and (C) the benefits under the Social Secu- 
rity Act which the individual and his family 
receive or are entitled to receive on the basis 
of his wages, to an amount less than such 
sum was before the enactment of this 
paragraph.” 

As may be seen from the above- quoted 
paragraph, the payment of retirement bene- 
fits to the same person under both systems 
is permissible except that the annuity under 
the Railroad Retirement Act otherwise pay- 
able, if based to any extent on service before 
1937, is to be reduced by the amount of 
the social security benefit, or by that por- 
tion of the annuity which is based on sery- 
ice before 1937, whichever will result in the 
smaller reduction. If the annuity under 
the Railroad Retirement Act is based ex- 
clusively on service after 1936, the reduc- 
tion provision will not apply even though the 
annuitant is receiving or could receive an 
old-age benefit under the Social Security 
Act. The reduction provision will have less 
and less effect on annuities awarded here- 
after because such annuities will be based 
less and less on service before 1937; and ulti- 
mately the reduction provision will have no 
effect at all. 

The reason for the reduction provision is 
found in the report of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare (which re- 
vised the bill S. 1347, later enacted, substan- 
tially, as the amendments of October 30, 
1951), as follows: 

“+ + * section 7 provides against dupli- 
cation of credit for prior service. The 
amended Social Security Act is so weighted 
as, in effect, to give credit for service before 
1937. In view of this, and since employees 
who now receive credit for service before 
1937 have not paid any taxes with respect to 
such service, the sponsors of the bill deemed 
it appropriate to continue to give credit 
under the Railroad Retirement Act for prior 
service, but only if the employee does not 
also receive an old-age benefit under the So- 
cial Security Act.” (S. Rept. No. 890, 82d 
Cong., 1st sess., p. 24.) 

Thus, according to the Senate committee 
report the apparent purpose of the reduction 
provision is to reduce, to some extent at 
least, the burden which the railroad retire- 
ment system is carrying by reason of the 
nontaxable service before 1937. The present 
value of your probable future benefits under 
the Railroad Retirement Act is about $5,590 
and that of Mrs. Patrick’s spouse’s annuity, 
which has just been awarded, about $1,430. 
The total railroad retirement annuity pay- 
ments you have received to date are over 
$16,400. These figures add up to $23,520. 

Your annuity began to accrue on July 4, 
1936, and railroad-retirement taxes on rail- 
road earnings did not begin until January 1, 
1937, so that you have paid no such taxes 
whatever. But you will continue to receive 
your annuity for the remainder of your life 
and Mrs. Patrick’s spouse’s annuity will be 
paid as long as you both live, and following 
your death she will become entitled to a 
widow's annuity if she is living with you at 
that time and does not remarry. The rail- 
road-retirement taxes needed to pay these 
annuities to you and Mrs. Patrick must ac- 
cordingly come from someone else, namely, 
those who continue in railroad service until 
final retirement and thus continue to make 
tax contributions to the railroad-retirement 


system rather than to the ‘social-securly’ 


system. For this reason, apparently, the an- 
nuities of those who are not, and as long as 
they are not, eligible for social-security 


recent amendments to the 
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benefits, are not subject to the reduction 
provision quoted above, while the annui- 
ties of those who are, or become, so eligible, 
are subject to that provision. 

I would like to point out, however, that the 

Railroad Retire- 
ment Act did benefit you. Before the amend- 
ments you were receiving $100.22 a month 
under the Railroad Retirement Act, and Mrs. 
Patrick and you were receiving $33.90 under 
the Social Security Act, a total of 6134.12. 
After the amendments, you will receive $92.66 
& month and Mrs, Patrick will receive $40 
under the Railroad Retirement Act and you 
both will continue to receive $33.90 under the 
Social Security Act, a total of $166.56, which 
is an increase of $32.44 over what both of 
you were previously receiving under both 
systems. 

The computation of your new benefits un- 
der the Railroad Retirement Act is as fol- 
lows: Your former annuity of $100.22 was in- 
creased by 15 percent to $115.26, then re- 
duced by $22.60 (the amount of your social- 
security benefit) to $92.66, then increased by 
$40 (the amount of Mrs. Patrick's spouse's 
annuity and the maximum spouse’s annuity 
payable) to a total of $132.66, which is $32.44 
a month more than your former annuity of 
$100.22 under the Railroad Retirement Act. 

Our Director of Retirement Claims will 
shortly inform Mrs. Patrick of the award of 
her spouse’s annuity and you of the adjust- 
ment in the amount of your annuity. 

I trust that this letter will satisfactorily 
explain the result on your case of the recent 
amendments to the Railroad Retirement Act. 

Yours very truly, 
J. KENNEDY, 
Chairman, 

(Copy to the Honorable ROBERT CROSSER, 

Me ar of Representatives, Washington, 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


Boarp, 
Chicago, III., April 15, 1952. 

Dran Mr. SEmERT: The Honorable ROBERT 
Crosser has referred to me for reply your let- 
ters of February 13 and April 7, 1952, ad- 
dressed to him, 

It is true that the 1951 amendments (Pub- 
lic Law 234, 82d Cong., Ist sess., enacted Oc- 
tober 30, 1951) provided, generally, for a 15- 
percent increase in retirement annuities, 
These amendments, however, also provided 
as follows: 

“The retirement annuity or pension of an 
individual, and the annuity of his spouse, if 
any, shall be reduced, beginning with the 
month in which such individual is, or on 
proper application would be, entitled to an 
old-age insurance benefit under the Social 
Security Act, as follows: (i) in the case of 
the individual's retirement annuity, by that 
portion of such annuity which is based on 
his years of service and compensation before 
1937, or by the amount of such old-age insur- 
ance benefit, whichever is less, (ii) in the 
case of the individual's pension, by the 
amount of such old-age insurance benefit, 
and (iii) in the case of the spouse’s annuity 
to one-half the individual's retirement an- 
nuity or pension as reduced pursuant to 
clause (i) or clause (ii) of this paragraph: 
Provided, however, That, in the case of any 
individual receiving or entitled to receive an 
annuity or pension on the day prior to the 
date of enactment of this paragraph, the re- 
ductions required by this paragraph shall not 
operate to reduce the sum of (A) the retire- 
ment annuity or pension of the individual, 
(B) the spouse’s annuity, if any, and (C) the 
benefits under the Social Security Act which 
the individual and his family receive or are 
entitled to receive on the basis of his wages, 
to an amount less than such sum was before 
the enactment of this paragraph.” 

As may be seen from the above-quoted 
paragraph, the payment of retirement bene- 
fits to the same person under both systems is 
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permissible except that the annuity under 
the Railroad Retirement Act otherwise pay- 
able, if based on service before 1937, is to be 
reduced by the amount of the social-security 
benefit, or by that portion of the annuity 
“which is based on service before 1937, which- 
ever will result in the smaller reduction. 

The explanation of this reduction provi- 
sion made by the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare (which revised the bill 
S. 1347, later enacted, substantially, as the 
amendments of October 30, 1951), is as 
follows: 

“s * * section 7 provides against dupli- 
cation of credit for prior service. The 
amended Social Security Act is so weighted 
as, in effect, to give credit for service be- 
fore 1937. In view of this, and since em- 
ployees who now receive credit for service 
before 1937 have not paid any taxes with re- 
spect to such service, the sponsors of the bill 
deemed it appropriate to continue to give 
credit under the Railroad Retirement Act 
for prior service, but only if the employee 
does not also receive an old-age benefit un- 
der the Social Security Act.” (S. Rept. 890, 
82d Cong., Ist sess., p. 24.) 

Before the amendments, you were receiv- 
ing a retirement annuity of $64.30 a month. 
Under the amendments, this amount was 
increased by 15 percent to $73.95. The So- 
cial Security Administration informed us 
that you were entitled to old-age insurance 
benefits of $31.90 a month. It was therefore 
necessary to reduce the amount of $73.95 by 
$31.90, leaving $42.05. Because of the guar- 
anty quoted above, this amount was then 
increased to $64.30, the amount you were 
receiving before the amendments. 

According to the Senate committee re- 
port, the apparent purpose of the reduction 
provision is to reduce, to some extent at 
least, the burden which the railroad retire- 
ment system is carrying by reason of the 
nontaxable service performed before 1937. 
That this burden is heavy can be seen from 
your own case. In the period from January 
1, 1937, when railroad retirement taxes be- 
gan, through March 16, 1938, when you re- 
tired from railroad service, you paid in such 
taxes $53.23. From April 1, 1938, when your 
annuity began, through March 1952, you 
have received in annuity payments $9,483.84. 
The present value of your probable future 
annuity payments is about $5,375, or a total 
value in benefits of about $14,859, which ap- 
pears to be a very favorable return for tax- 
payments of $53.23. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM J. KENNEDY, 
Chairman. 

(Copy to the Honorable ROBERT CROSSER, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.) 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD,, 
Chicago, Ill., March 30, 1953. 

Dran MR. HULL: The Honorable ROBERT 
Crosser has referred to me for reply your 
letter of March 13 addressed to him. 

The 1951 amendments to the Railroad 
Retirement Act (Public Law 234, 82d Cong., 
lst sess., enacted Oct. 30, 1951) provid- 
ed, generally, for a 15-percent increase in 
retirement annuities and for the award of 
a spouse’s annuity to the qualified spouse 
of a 65-year-old annuitant equal to one- 
half of the employee's annuity up to a 
maximum of $40 a month. The last para- 
graph of section 3 (b) of the act, however, 
as amended by section 7 of the amendatory 
law, provides as follows: 

“The retirement annuity or pension of 
an individual, and the annuity of his 
spouse, if any, shall be reduced, beginning 
with the month in which such individual 
is, or on proper application would be, en- 
titled to an old age insurance benefit under 
the Social Security Act, as follows: (i) in 
the case of the individual's retirement an- 
nuity, by that portion of such annuity 
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which is based on his years of service and 
compensation before 1937 or by the amount 
of such old age insurance benefit, which- 
ever is less, (ii) in the case of the individ- 
ual’s pension, by the amount of such old 
age insurance benefit, and (iii) in the case 
of the spouse’s annuity, to one-half the in- 
dividual’s retirement annuity or pension as 
reduced pursuant to clause (i) or clause 
(ii) of this paragraph: Provided, however, 
That, in the case of any individual receiv- 
ing or entitled to receive an annuity or 
pension on the day prior to the date of en- 
actment of this paragraph, the reductions 
required by this paragraph shall not operate 
to reduce the sum of (A) the retirement 
annuity or pension of the individual, (B) 
the spouse’s annuity, if any, and (C) the 
benefits under the Social Security Act which 
the individual and his family receive or are 
entitled to receive on the basis of his wages, 
to an amount less than such sum was be- 
fore the enactment of this paragraph.” 

As may be seen from the above-quoted 
paragraph, the payment of retirement bene- 
fits to the same person under both systems 
is permissible, except that the annuity un- 
der the Railroad Retirement Act otherwise 
payable, if based on service before 1937, is 
to be reduced by the amount of the social- 
security benefit, or by that portion of the 
annuity which is based on service before 
1937, whichever will result in the smaller 
reduction. 

The explanation of this reduction provi- 
sion made by the Senate Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare (which revised the 
bill S. 1347, later enacted substantially as the 
amendments of October 30, 1951), is as fol- 
lows: 

„„ è section 7 provides against dupli- 
cation of credit for prior service. The 
amended Social Security Act is so weighted 
as, in effect, to give credit for service before 
1937. In view of this, and since employees 
who now receive credit for service before 
1937 have not paid any taxes with respect to 
such service, the sponsors of the bill deemed 
it appropriate to continue to give credit un- 
der the Railroad Retirement Act for prior 


service, but only if the employee does not 


also receive an old-age benefit under the So- 
cial Security Act.” (S. Rept. No. 890, 82d 
Cong., 1st sess., p. 24.) 

Before the 1951 amendments, you were re- 
ceiving a railroad retirement annuity of 
$104.27 a month. Under the amendments, 
this amount was first increased by 15 per- 
cent to $119.91. The Social Security Admin- 
istration, however, reported that you were 
receiving an old-age insurance benefit of 
$31.40 a month under the Social Security 
Act. It was, therefore, necessary to reduce 
$119.91 by $31.40 to a net amount of $88.51, 
which became the new amount of your re- 
tirement annuity, effective November 1, 1951. 
Under the same amendments, Mrs. Hull was 
awarded a spouse’s annuity in the maximum 
amount of $40 a month, also effective No- 
vember 1, 1951. Thus, you and Mrs. Hull 
began to receive a total of $128.51 a month 
under the Railroad Retirement Act, an in- 
crease of $24.24 a month over the $104.27 you 
were receiving before the 1951 amendments, 
Congress provided this increase of $24.24 at 
no additional cost to you. 

As of September 1, 1952, your old-age insur- 
ance benefit of $31.40 was increased by $5 a 
month under the 1952 amendments to the 
Social Security Act (Public Law 590, 82d 
Cong., 2d sess., enacted July 18, 1952). 
Under the same act, it was necessary to re- 
duce your retirement annuity by $5, from 
$88.51 to $83.51 a month. Mrs. Hull, how- 
ever, continued to receive her spouse’s an- 
nuity of $40. This makes a total of $123.51 
a month, an increase of $19.24 over the 
$104.27 you were receiving before the 1951 
amendments, 

According to the Senate committee report 
previously quoted, the apparent purpose of 
the dual-benefit restriction is to reduce, to 
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some extent, at least, the burden which the 
railroad retirement system is carrying be- 
cause of the untaxed service performed be- 
fore 1937. That this burden is heavy can be 
seen from your own case. In the period from 
January 1, 1937, when railroad retirement 
taxes began, through June 30, 1939, when you 
last worked for a railroad, you paid in such 
taxes $122.67. In the period from July 1, 
1939, when your annuity began, through 
February 28, 1953, you have received in 
annuity payments $12,377.88. Mrs. Hull’s 
spouse’s annuity payments for the period 
November 1, 1951—February 28, 1953, have to- 
taled $640. The present value of the prob- 
able future payments of these two annui- 
ties is about $8,320. The sum of these three 
amounts is $21,337.88, which appears to con- 
trast favorably with your tax payments of 
$122.67. 

Several bills have been introduced in Con- 
gress to repeal the dual-benefit restriction. 
None of these bills, however, has yet been 
passed by Congress. 

Yours very truly, 
WILLIAM J. KENNEDY, 
Chairman. 

(Copy to the Honorable ROBERT CROSSER, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.) 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD, 
Chicago, Ill., May 4, 1953. 

Dear Mr. THOMPSON: The Honorable ROB- 
ERT Crosser has asked me to reply to your 
letter of April 14. 

In your letter you state: 

“+ * am receiving $4.10 less, than I 
would be receiving if H. R. 3669 had never 
been passed.” 

This is incorrect. If the 1951 amendments 
(substantially those contained in H. R. 3669) 
had not been passed, your monthly family 
benefits would have been as follows: 


Mr. Thompson under Railroad Re- 


tirement Act.. $103. 05 
Mrs. Thompson under Railroad Re- 
trement aaa ocean 0 
Mr. Thompson under Social Secu- 
pe ge eRe A aty te 25. 00 
Mrs. Thompson under Social Secu- 
ae . A 
Non 3 —— 140.55 


Because of the enactment of the 1951 
amendments, however, your present monthly 
family benefits are as follows: 


Mr. Thompson under Railroad Re- 


tirement. Act.. $93.95 
Mrs. Thompson under Railroad Re- 
tirement Act „„ - 40.00 
Mr. Thompson under Social Secu- 
0 EASES EES 25. 00 
Mrs. Thompson under Social Secu- 
Sity Acte ii a ada OA 
Total sn = 171.45 


In other words, your total benefits are 
$30.90 a month more than they would have 
been had the 1951 amendments not been 
passed ($171.45 minus $140.55). You and 
Mrs. Thompson together are now receiving 
a total of $133.95 a month under the Rail- 
road Retirement Act, an increase of $30.90 
over the $103.05 you were receiving before 
the amendments. Mrs. Thompson would 
not have been able to receive her present 
spouse’s annuity of $40 a month if the 1951 
amendments had not been passed, because 
those amendments provided for the pay- 
ment of such an annuity. 

My letter of June 24, 1952 to Congressman 
CrossER on your case explained why Con- 
gress adopted the dual benefit restriction 
whereby a ratlroad retirement annuity is 
reduced by the amount the annuitant re- 
ceived as an old-age insurance benefit un- 
der the Social Security Act. 
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According to the Senate committee report 
quoted in that letter, the apparent purpose 
of the dual benefit restriction is to reduce, 
to some extent at least, the burden. which 
the railroad retirement system is carrying 
because of the untaxed service performed 
before 1937. That this burden is heavy 
can be seen from your own case. In the 
period from January 1, 1937, when railroad 
retirement taxes began, through February 
28, 1947, when you last worked for a rail- 
road, you paid in such taxes $910.35. In the 
period from March 1, 1947, when your an- 
nuity began, through April 1953, you have 
received in annuity payments $7,217.98. Mrs. 
Thompson's spouse’s annuity payments for 
the period January 18, 1952 to April 30, 1953 
have totalled $657.33. The present value of 
the probable future payments of these two 
annuities is about $11,060. The sum of 
these three amounts is $18,935.31, which 
appears to contrast favorably with your re- 
tirement tax payments of $910.35. 

Yours very truly, 
WILLIAM J. KENNEDY, 
Chairman. 


(Copy to the Honorable ROBERT CROSSER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.) 


WIDOW’S BENEFITS UNDER 
SOCIAL SECURITY 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Frno] is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, no Member 
of this Congress—and, indeed, no Ameri- 
can—would wish, I am sure, to exact a 
penalty against a widow because of the 

death of her husband. Yet, I suggest to 
you today, that is exactly what happens 
under our social-security law which, as 
it is presently constituted, pays to a 
widow only 75 percent of the benefit to 
which her husband was, or would have 
been entitled. Because I believe such 
a reduction is manifestly unfair, I have 
introduced a bill, H. R. 3839, which would 
pay to widows or widowers the same ben- 
efits that the wage earner would have 
enjoyed if he or she had lived to retire. 

Let us look at some of the facts of our 
time which call for such legislation. 

The principle of paying secondary 
benefits to dependent widows was intro- 
duced into the Social Security Act by 
the 1939 amendments, and payments to 
dependent widowers were authorized in 
the 1950 amendments. 

Benefit payments to widows and 
widowers of insured workers are only 
three-fourths of the deceased spouse's 
primary insurance amount. The as- 
sumption upon which the lesser amount 
is paid is presumably that less is re- 
quired to take care of the needs of 1 old 
person than of 2. 

But what do we find in practice? 
With an average primary benefit of 
about $50 a month or about $1.75 a day, 
it is exceedingly difficult for anyone to 
sustain himself, particularly m any ur- 
ban area like New York City. As a re- 
sult, much too often, these payments 
have to be supplemented by public as- 
sistance and other forms of relief. 

When the husband was living and they 
had both passed 65, the wife’s monthly 
insurance benefit, which was one-half 
her husband's primary insurance 
amount, was in addition to the benefits 
paid to her husband. Altogether they 
received one and a half times the hus- 


national budget. 
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band’s primary benefit. (The same ra- 
tios apply if the wife is the insured and 
the husband the dependent.) Now, 
upon his death the amount received by 
the survivor’s is only one-half of the 
amount previously received by both, or 
three-fourths of the primary benefit of 
the insured. 

Even more important, perhaps, is the 
fact that such a penalty is imposed on 
those young widows who, upon the un- 
timely death of the husband, are left 
with young children. A major purpose 
in adding survivor protection to our so- 
cial insurance system in 1939 was to 
make it possible for widowed mothers to 
remain in the home and care for the 
children until they were grown. Thus, 
in spite of the tragedy of loss, the home 
could be maintained, and the wife and 
children could be protected against the 
loss of income growing out of the death 
of the husband and father. 

But here, unfortunately, the law went 
only part of the way—allowing only 
three-fourths of the benefit to which the 
husband would have been entitled for 
his widow. I, therefore, call upon the 
Congress to enact my bill so that the 
average widow’s benefit can be increased 
to a full primary benefit. And remem- 
ber, that even this increase would aver- 
age only about $10 a month—raising the 
average widow’s benefit from around $40 
to $50 a month. 

Can this small amount be expected to 
maintain the survivor on even the most 
minimium American standard of living? 
Except for a small reduction in the food 
budget, practically all the widow’s ex- 
penses continue as heretofore. Rent is 
the same and going up; the utilities and 
other services are mostly the same and 
going up. The general overhead can 
hardly be reduced much after 1 of the 
2 passes away. Certainly a 50-percent 
decline in benefit payments will cause 
and has caused genuine hardship in the 
majority of cases. 

My bill corrects this inequity and will 
relieve some of this severe and undue 
hardship. It merely represents a small 
amount in our national economy and our 
Increasing the pay- 
ments to widows and widowers of the 
insured by one-third of the present small 
benefits will not go into riotous living 
but will help the survivor to live his or 
her last years without the overwhelming 
fear and skimping which under present 
conditions becomes inevitable. 

I, therefore, sincerely urge this Con- 
gress to give serious and favorable con- 
sideration to my bill. 


A FIGHT FOR PERMANENT CONTROL 
OVER INSTALLMENT CREDIT TO 
REIMPOSE REGULATION W 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Patman] is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, a few 
months ago Mr. Martin, chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, was very much 
opposed to the administration in power 
having anything to do with the Federal 
Reserve System. He was insisting that 
the System was independent of the 
executive. 
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Just this afternoon, July 22, 1953, I 
am informed that this same Mr. Martin 
appeared before a luncheon group at the 
Statler Hotel that was sponsored by cer- 
tain automobile dealers and very large 
finance companies in behalf of himself 
and the administration in power—by 
making it plain that he was speaking 
for himself and the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Humphrey, in favor of the 
Federal Reserve Board having perma- 
nent authority to control installment 
credit. It was proposed that this au- 
thority be given to the Board by an 
amendment to the Federal Reserve Act. 
He addressed the meeting and answered 
questions for almost 3 hours. 

I expect to discuss this proposal more 
fully within the next few days. It is an- 
other attempt by big interests to regulate 
and control the credit that is extended 
to the lower- and middle-income groups; 
they want charge of it; they do not have 


charge of it now; Congress took it away 


from them; they want it back. 
want to reimpose regulation W. 
THE NEW ACCORD 


Although the new Federal Reserve- 
Treasury accord against the interest of 
the little man will be hard to beat, I can 
assure them now they may expect a real 
fight. 


They 


IS IT NECESSARY TO RAISE INTER- 
EST RATES TO ATTAIN NATIONAL 
SECURITY? 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Boston Post, Saturday, July 4, 1953, 
there is an article by Washington Waters 
on Making Money in the Stock Mar- 
ket, in which it was stated: 


A few weeks ago, when the market was 
slightly higher than the present level, we 
made the observation that the influence of 
peace negotiations could be pretty largely 
ignored as being anything more than a tem- 
porary and minor market influence since they 
actually meant nothing, and that arma- 
ment spending would continue to go right 
on. We said further that, in our opinion, 
the rate charged for the hiring of money was 
a much more important market influence 
and that the Government's policy of forc- 
ing money rates higher was one of the pri- 
mary reasons for the decline of the market. 

At that time, we made the observation that 
the new administration was going to have 
to decide whether it would have the cour- 
age to stick to its guns in the matter of 
reducing credit, something which it had en- 
tirely within its control, and that if it did, 
it would mark a reversal of Government pol- 
icy of 20 years’ standing, which would be a 
real step on the road to national financial 
integrity. 

Since then, the Government has reduced 
Federal Reserve requirements, thus loosening 
credit by making more of the bank’s assets 
available for private lending. This was a 
complete reversal of the new policy which 
had been so bravely embarked upon only 
a few months earlier, 


DAMAGE DONE 


Although as Mr. Waters has stated, 
the administration has completely re- 
versed its hard money policy, the dam- 
age has been done. The wartime pat- 
tern of interest rates, which was fair to 
all concerned and caused a stable mar- 
ket upon which people could rely, has 
been changed to an unstable market, 
resulting in confusion; and the people do 
not know what to depend upon, 
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ALL BUDGETS UNBALANCED THROUGH ONE ACTION 


The present administration, in break- 
ing the pattern for long-term bonds by 
increasing it three-fourths of 1 percent, 
will result in the Government’s eventu- 
ally paying at least $2 billion more a year 
interest charges on the present debt. 
This unbalances all budgets in the 
United States. It makes income tax 
payers pay more taxes to the Federal 
Government. State governments that 
borrow money must also pay increased 
interest rates, and taxes in the States 
will be increased. Every city now bor- 
rowing money is paying a much higher 
rate. So are the school districts and 
all improvement districts. This means 
that taxpayers in these cities and politi- 
cal subdivisions, including the 3070 
counties in the United States, will all 
have to pay higher taxes because the 
Federal Government has increased in- 
terest rates. 

The sordid story does not stop there. 
Every utility, like gas, water, electricity, 
and telephone, must pay increased in- 
terest rates, which necessitates increased 
charges to their consumers. In addi- 
tion, all the transportation companies, 
including railroads, buses, streetcars, 
and other forms of transportation, must 
pay higher interest rates; soon these 
higher rates will be reflected in higher 
charges to their patrons. These in- 
creases will cause rents to increase and 
cost of living generally to increase, in- 
cluding necessary transportation. This 
will cause wage increases which will in- 
crease the cost of production. All this 
trouble caused by increased interest 
rates principally for the benefit of the 
large lenders who create the money. 

PRIZE WINNER 


If the President’s advisers had offered 
a valuable prize for a proposal that 
would do the greatest amount of injury 
and devastation to a prosperous econ- 
omy, and at the same time unbalance 
every budget in the United States in- 
cluding individuals and corporations, 
the adviser who came up with the inter- 
est rate increase would have gotten the 
prize. That is the only way that could 
be devised to unbalance every budget 
in the United States by one single act 
or policy. At the same time, no other 
idea could cause as much havoc to a 
going, prosperous economy than inter- 
est rate increases. 
MORE REQUIRED FOR INTEREST, LESS AVAILABLE 

FOR PRODUCTION 

The end result is that people will be 
compelled to pay so much in extra in- 
terest charges that it will cripple their 
ability to secure comforts and necessi- 
ties of life. This policy will cause more 
and more money to go into interest 
charges, which winds up with the big 
lenders, most of whom created the 
money on the books of the banks; less 
and less money will go for needed pro- 
duction from the farm and factory. It 
represents a big diversion of funds from 
the purchase of production to the sound 
hands of those who will not buy an extra 
loaf of bread or an extra suit of clothes 
or an extra automobile. 

MAKINGS OF A DEPRESSION 


The contraction of the currency pre- 
ceded the depression of 1921, the depres- 
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sion of 1931, and the dip, almost a de- 
pression in 1937. 

The Federal Reserve will determine 
whether the present policy will go that 
far. I do not believe the Federal Re- 
serve will act contrary to the wishes of 
the present administration. 


FREE MARKET 


People who insist to Members of Con- 
gress that there is a free money market 
for the United States Treasury in its ef- 
forts to secure large sums of money for 
new financing or refunding issues must 
evidently presume that Members of Con- 
gress have not thought the question 
through or that they know absolutely 
nothing about it at all. To say that such 
a person who believes that there is a free 
market for the United States Treasury 
under the circumstances is naive is put- 
ting it too mildly—in fact, it is very much 
of an overstatement. Such a person 
should be referred to as downright 
stupid. 

How can there be a free market in 
the United States for the United States 
Treasury on an issue involving $1 bil- 
lion or several billion dollars when the 
Federal Reserve System determines 
whether or not a market is free or 
whether it is tight? 

Preceding the issuance of the 314-per- 
cent bonds on May 1, 1953, the Federal 
Reserve System, through the Open Mar- 
ket Committee, permitted money to get 
real tight; and the money market being 
real tight justified in the minds of the 
Treasury officials a 314-percent interest 
rate, which was 34 percent higher than 
any bonds issued in 20 years in the 
United States by the Government. Then 
after the bonds were issued, the Federal 
Reserve, through the Open Market Com- 
mittee, eased the market and made it a 
lot freer—too late for the Government to 
get any benefit, however—by lowering 
the reserve requirements of banks. This 
permitted the banks to create $514 bil- 
lion of new money, most of it by the 21 
New York City banks, without being out 
1 red penny or without putting up any 
collateral, or without any inconvenience 
or trouble of any kind or nature whatso- 
ever. So this is the way the market is 
made tight by the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem or free and easy by the Federal Re- 
serve System. 


FEDERAL RESERVE MAKES THE MARKET 


In the hearings before the House 
Banking and Currency Committee in 
March 1947 on H. R. 2233, Mr. Eccles, 
the Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board, and speaking for the Federal Re- 
serve Board, on page 85 is recorded as 
stating: 


Mr. MONRONEY.* Do you mean to say that 
with your present open-market committee, 
and the operation of the Federal Reserve, as 
it now stands, that, regardless of what the 
national income is, or other economic factors, 
that you can guarantee to us that our in- 
terest rate will remain around 2.06 percent? 

Mr. EccLes. We certainly can. We can 
guarantee that the interest rate, so far as 
the public debt is concerned, is where the 
open market committee of the Federal Re- 


serve desires to put it. 


Now United States Senator from Okla- 
homa. 


July 22 


AMERICAN GROUP OF THE INTER- 
PARLIAMENTARY UNION 


Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
announce a meeting of the American 
group of the Interparliamentary Union 
on Thursday morning, July 23, 9 a. m., 
room 318, caucus room, Senate Office 
Building. 

The discussion will be on the program 
which is being planned for the meeting 
here this fall. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
REcorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Hosmer and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. SeELy-Brown and to include a 
series of articles. 

Mr. ForRESTER and to include editorials 
and extraneous matter, notwithstanding 
the fact that it exceeds the limit and is 
tne by the Public Printer to cost 

Mr. SELDEN, Mr. PERKINS, and Mr. 
Byrp and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Dempsey and to include an edi- 
torial appearing in the Times-Herald. 

Mr. MuULTER (at the request of Mr. 
Bot.iinc) in three instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr, FINE (at the request of Mr. BOLL- 
ING). 

Mr. MAGNUSON, 

Mr. WHARTON. 

Mr. Farrincton, notwithstanding the 
estimated cost will be $375. 

Mr. Taser, notwithstanding the esti- 
mated cost will be $189. 

Mr. ASPINALL in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr, O'Hara of Illinois in two instances. 

Mr. BucKLey (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack). 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. 

Mr. Curtis of Nebraska and to include 
a digest of bills and an announcement. 

Mr. ZABLOcKI in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Rasaut and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. WIDNALL in two instances and to 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Rees of Kansas and to include an 
editorial. 

Mr. Dorn of New York and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. WoLverTON in five instances and 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. CELLER and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Garnes and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. DonouvE in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Lane in three instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mrs. St. GEORGE (at the request of 
Mr. HALLEcK) and to include an edi- 
torial. 


1953 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. HELLER (at the 
request of Mr. Mutter), for the balance 
of the week, on account of official busi- 
ness. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 5228. An act to amend section 303 of 
the Budget and Accounting Act, 1921 (42 
Stat. 23); and 

H. R. 5376. An act making appropriations 
for civil functions administered by the De- 
partment of the Army for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1954, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of 
the following titles: 

S. 67. An act for the relief of Anastasia 
John Tsamisis; 

S. 69. An act 
C. T. Kao; 

S. 143. An act for the relief of Hanni Marie 
Matuschke; 

S. 196. An act for the relief of Alejandro de 
la Cruz Hernandez; 

S. 486. An act for the relief of Che Kil 
Bok; 

S. 556. An act for the relief of Marinella 
Taletti; 

5.615. An act for the relief of Altoon 
Saprichian; 

S. 669. An act for the relief of Helene Olga 
Iwasenko; and 

S. 2399. An act to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946, as amended. 


for the relief of Dr. Peter 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
of the House of the following titles: 

On July 21, 1953: 

H. R. 1991. An act relating to certain con- 
struction-cost adjustments in connection 
with the Greenfields division of the Sun 
River irrigation project, Montana; and 

H. R. 5690. An act making appropriations 
for additional independent executive bu- 
reaus, boards, commissions, corporations, 
agencies, and offices, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1954, and for other purposes. 

On July 22, 1953: 

H. R. 5228. An act to amend section 303 of 
the Budget and Accounting Act, 1921 (42 
Stat. 23); and 

H. R. 5376. An act making appropriations 
for civil functions administered by the De- 
partment of the Army for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1954, and for other purposes, 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. HALLECK, Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 7 o’clock and 31 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until Thursday, 
July 23, 1953, at 12 o’clock noon, 
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OATH OF OFFICE, MEMBERS AND 
DELEGATES 


The oath of office required by the sixth 
article of the Constitution of the United 
States, and as provided by section 2 of 
the act of May 13, 1884 (23 Stat. 22), to 
be administered to Members and Dele- 
gates of the House of Representatives, 
the text of which is carried in section 
1757 of title XIX of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States and being as follows: 

I, A B, do solemnly swear (or affirm) that 
I will support and defend the Constitution 
of the United States against all enemies, 
foreign and domestic; that I will bear true 
faith and allegiance to the same; that I take 
this obligation freely, without any mental 
reservation or purpose of evasion, and that 
I will well and faithfully discharge the duties 
of the office on which I am about to enter, 
so help me God. 


has been subscribed to in person and filed 
in duplicate with the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives by the following 
Member of the 83d Congress, pursuant 
to Public Law 412 of the 80th Congress, 
entitled “An act to amend section 30 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United 
States” (U. S. C., title 2, sec. 25), ap- 
proved February 18, 1948: James B. 
Bow er, Seventh District of Illinois. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


865. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy for Air, Department of the Navy, 
transmitting a report showing the number 
of professors and instructors and the amount 
of compensation for each employed relative 
to the activity of the United States Naval 
Postgraduate School for fiscal year 1953, pur- 
suant to section 3 of Public Law 303, 80th 
Congress; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

866. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy for Air, Department of the Navy, 
transmitting a report covering the settle- 
ment of personnel claims of $2,500 or less for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, pursuant 
to section 1 (e) of Public Law 439, 82d Con- 
gress; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

867. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting a report of tort 
claims paid for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1953, pursuant to the Federal Tort Claims 
Act as reenacted (28 U. S. C. 2671-2680); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

868. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, transmitting a draft of 
a proposed bill entitled “A bill to amend 
sections 4417 and 4418 of the Revised Stat- 
utes to authorize biennial inspection of the 
hulls and boilers of cargo vessels, and for 
other purposes”; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

869. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report on rec- 
ords proposed for disposal and lists or sched- 
ules covering records proposed for disposal 
by certain Government agencies; to the 
Committee on House Administration, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar as follows: 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. S. 1197. 


Committee 
An 
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act granting the consent of Congress to the 
negotiation by the States of Nebraska, Wyo- 
ming, and South Dakota of certain compacts 
with respect to the use of waters common to 
two or more of said States; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 896). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. House Joint 
Resolution 268. Joint resolution granting 
the consent of Congress to the negotiation 
of a compact relating to the establishment of 
a bi-State park and/or recreational area by 
the States of Kentucky and Virginia; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 897). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. HOPE: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 4158. A bill to extend for 5 years 
the authority of the Secretary of Agriculture 
to make loans for the purpose of making 
available in any area or region credit for- 
merly made available to such area or region 
by the Regional Agricultural Credit Corpora- 
tion; without amendment (Rept. No. 898). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HINSHAW: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. H. R. 5976. A bill 
to amend section 1 of the Natural Gas Act; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 899). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN: Committee of 
conference. H. R. 5227. A bill making 
appropriations for the Department of Agri- 
culture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1954, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 900). 
Ordered to be printed. : 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar as follows: 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. H. R. 2885. A 
bill authorizing and directing the Commis- 
sioner of Public Lands of the Territory of 
Hawali to issue a right-of-purchase lease to 
Edward C. Searle; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 895). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. DEROUNIAN: 

H. R. 6453. A bill to provide that the re- 
organization of wholly intrastate railroads 
in certain cases shall not be subject to sec- 
tion 77 of the Bankruptcy Act, but shall come 
within the provisions of chapter 10 and of 
section 178 of such act; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6454. A bill to amend section 13 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act so as to ex- 
clude certain intrastate passenger fares from 
the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. DEWART: 

H. R. 6455. A bill to create a National 
Monument Commission, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

H. R. 6456. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to a compact between the State of 
New Jersey and the State of New York 
known as the waterfront commission com- 
pact, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. SELDEN: 

H.R. 6457. A bill making an appropriation 
for the construction of the Warrior Lock and 
Dam, Ala.; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

By Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 6458. A bill to amend section 3442 
of the Internal Revenue Code to provide for 
certain tax-free sales of articles sold for 
subsequent use in manufacture; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WHARTON: 

H. R. 6459. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code with respect to the apportion- 
ment of taxes between buyers and sellers of 
real property; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. BAKER: 

H. R. 6460. A bill providing for the sale of 
residential housing owned by the Atomic 
Energy Commission; to the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. CRETELLA: 

H. R. 6461. A bill to permit the charging 
of tolls on certain highways constructed by 
the State of Connecticut with Federal aid; to 
‘the Committee on Public Works, 

By Mr. DOLLINGER: 

H. R. 6462. A bill to provide for promo- 
tion by merit of employees in the postal 
service and to establish uniform procedures 
for examination and appointment of candi- 
dates for promotion to supervisory positions; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. KING of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 6463. A bill authorizing the modifi- 
cation of the existing project for navigation 
on the Delaware River, Pa., N. J., and Del.; 
to the Committee on Public Works, 

By Mr. PATTERSON: 

H.R. 6464. A bill to permit the charging 
of tolis on certain highways constructed by 
the State of Connecticut with Federal aid; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. SADLAK: 

H. R. 6465. A bill to amend paragraph 
1530 of the Tariff Act of 1930 with respect 
to footwear; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H. R. 6466. A bill to extend for 1 year au- 
thorization for surplus property disposals 
under section 203 (e) of the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. WEICHEL (by request): 

H. R. 6467. A bill to amend the Northern 
Pacific Halibut Act of 1937; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. WHITTEN: 

H.R. 6468. A bill to provide that 75 per- 
cent of all moneys received by the United 
States from the sale or lease of mineral 
rights in certain of its lands be paid to the 
former owners of such lands; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior ond Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. LANTAFF: 

H. J. Res. 301. Joint resolution providing 
for the establishment of the United States 
Air Academy within the State of Florida; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. VAN PELT: 

H. J. Res. 302. Joint resolution designating 
August 22, 1953, as Better Fishing Rodeo 

‘Day; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 


rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Nebraska, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States relative to transmitting an 
authenticated copy of a civil defense and 
disaster compact on behalf of the State of 
Nebraska, pursuant to section (2) of legis- 
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lative bill 580, as enacted by the 65th ses- 
sion of the Nebraska State Legislature; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

H.R. 6469. A bill for the relief of Morde- 
chai, Rivca, and David Epelbaum; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6470. A bill for the relief of Bella 
Fruchter; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Missouri: 

H. R. 6471. A bill to confer jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, deter- 
mine, and render judgment upon certain 
claims of Roger W. Evans and Jamerson G. 
McCormack; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. GOODWIN: J 

H. R. 6472. A bill for the relief of Antonia 
Martignetti; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. HOLTZMAN: 

H. R. 6473. A bill for the relief of Albert 

Lisbona; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H. R. 6474. A bill for the relief of Fuat 
Ibrahim; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

By Mr. MAILLIARD: 

H. R. 6475. A bill for the relief of Vicente 
and Maria Arias; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORANO: 

H. R. 6476. A bill for the relief of Pasquale 

Butera; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. RILEY: 

H.R. 6477. A bill for the relief of the Co- 
Tumbia Hospital of Richland County, S. C.: 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WHARTON: 

H. R. 6478. A bill for the relief of Nick 
Joseph Beni, Jr.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WICKERSHAM: 

H. R. 6479. A bill for the relief of Marie 
Franziska Heintz and Ulrike Charlotte 
Heintz; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE 
Tuourspay, Jury 23, 1953 
(Legislative day of Monday, July 6, 1953) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration òf the recess. 

Rev. F. Norman Van Brunt, associate 
minister, Foundry Methodist Church, 
Washington, D. C., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, within the sanctuary of 
our hearts our inmost thoughts and de- 
Sires are sobered by the immense im- 
plications of the commission that is ours. 
In these days when our very thoughts 
affect our fellow men, not only here and 
there but everywhere across the vast ex- 
panses of this earth, for today and to- 
morrow, yea, even the forever, we pause 
that our hearts may be in tune with 
Thine. Create within us those insights 
of loyalty and wisdom that every act 
will portray those verities that cannot 
be shaken. As we depend upon Thee, 
may there emanate from this historic 
place such confidence that no days of 
darkness nor conferences of confusion 
can incite fear in the hearts of men. We 
pray in the Redeemer’s name. Amen, 


July 23 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the following 
letter: 


Untrep STATES SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D. C., July 23, 1953. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. CHARLES E. POTTER, a Senator 
from the State of Michigan, to perform the 
duties of the Chair during my absence. 
STYLES BRIDGES, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. POTTER thereupon took the chair 
as Acting President pro tempore, 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. KNowLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, July 22, 1953, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, its reading 
clerk, announced that the House had 
passed the following bills, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 6287. An act to extend and amend 
the Renegotiation Act of 1951; 

H. R. 6391. An act making appropriations 
for mutual security for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1954, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 6426. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to extend the time during 
which certain provisions relating to income 
and estate taxes shall apply, and for other 
purposes. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that imme- 
diately following the quorum call there 
may be the customary morning hour for 
the purpose of allowing Senators to in- 
troduce bills and joint resolutions, to 
make insertions in the Recorp, and to 
transact other routine business, with the 
usual limitation on speeches of 2 min- 
utes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered, 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded and 
that further proceedings under the call 
be dispensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered, 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC, 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing communications and a letter, which 
were referred as indicated: 

PROPOSED SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS, DE- 
PARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE (S. Doc. No. 66) 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting proposed 
supplemental appropriations, in the amount 
of $84,763,000, for the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, for the fiscal year 
1954 (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

PROPOSED PROVISION PERTAINING TO APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR MILITARY PUBLIC WORKS 
CONSTRUCTION, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
(S. Doc. No. 64) 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a draft of a 
proposed provision pertaining to appropria- 
tions for military public work construction 
for the Department of Defense (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 
REVISION OF A PROPOSED SUPPLEMENTAL AP- 

PROPRIATION FOR PAYMENT OF CLAIMS FOR 

DaMAGES, AUDITED CLAIMS, AND JUDGMENTS 

(8. Doc. No. 65) 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a revision of 
a proposed supplemental appropriation, in- 
volving an increase of $1,464,424.58 in the 
amount necessary for payments of claims for 
damages, audited claims, and judgments 
(with accompanying papers); to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

CLAIM OF WALTER P. GARDNER, SOLE SURVIVING 
TRUSTEE OF CENTRAL RAILROAD CO. oF NEw 
JERSEY 
A letter from the clerk, United States Court 

of Claims, transmitting a corrected copy of 

the opinion of the Court of Claims in settle- 
ment of the claim of Walter P. Gardner, sole 
surviving trustee of the Central Railroad 

Co. of New Jersey against the United States, 

said corrected copy to take place of the copy 

transmitted to the Senate on July 15, 1953 

(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 

mittee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, and referred as indicated: 
By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 


pore: 

A letter from the Secretary of State of 
Nebraska, transmitting a duly authenticated 
copy of an act ratifying a civil defense and 
disaster compact on behalf of that State 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

Two resolutions adopted by the American 
Legion, Department of Alaska, at Cordova, 
Alaska, relating to funds for the construc- 
tion of a road between Cordova and Chitina, 
Alaska, and increased support for the Civil 
Air Patrol of Alaska; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

A resolution adopted by the American 
Legion, Department of Alaska, at Cordova, 
Alaska, favoring the development of the 
power potential in Alaska; to the Committee 
on Public Works, 

A resolution adopted by the American 
Legion, Department of Alaska, Cordova, 
Alaska, relating to the expansion of existing 
facilities of the five major ports of western 
Alaska, located at Anchorage, Cordova, Val- 
dez, Seward, and Homer in lieu of the re- 
construction of a dock at Whittier, Alaska, 
recently destroyed by fire; to the Committee 
on Armed Services, 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. BARRETT, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia: 

S. 2413. A bill to provide an elected mayor, 
city council, school board, and nonvoting 
Delegate to the House of Representatives for 
the District of Columbia and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 612). 

By Mr. TOBEY, from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

S. 2434. A bill to amend the Northern Pa- 
cific Halibut Act of 1937; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 613). 

By Mr. DIRKSEN, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

S. 373. A bill to extend the time for filing 
claims for the return of property under the 
Trading With the Enemy Act; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 615); and 

S. 2231. A bill to amend the Trading With 
the Enemy Act relating to debt claims; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 616); and 

S. 2315. A bill to authorize payment of 
certain war claims; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 617). 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL, from the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services: 

S. J. Res. 34. Joint resolution authorizing 
the Secretary of the Army to receive for in- 
struction at the United States Military Acad- 
emy at West Point two citizens and subjects 
of the Kingdom of Thailand; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 618). 

By Mr. CASE, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

S. J. Res. 63. Joint resolution authorizing 
the District of Columbia to enter into in- 
terstate civil-defense compacts; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 619). 

By Mr. LANGER, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

S, 1243. A bill to amend the War Contrac- 
tors Relief Act with respect to the definition 
of a request for relief, to authorize consider- 
ation and settlement of certain claims of 
subcontractors, to provide reasonable com- 
pensation for the services of partners and 
proprietors, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 621); 

H. R. 1329. A bill for the relief of Arthur 
Oppenheimer, Jr., and Mrs. Jane Oppen- 
heimer; without amendment (Rept. No. 622); 

H. R. 1806. A bill to amend further the 
Federal Register Act, as amended; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 623); and 

H. R. 2564. A bill to make the provisions 
of section 1362 of title 18 of the United 
States Code, relating to injury to or inter- 
ference with communications systems oper- 
ated or controlled by the United States, ap- 
plicable to and within the Canal Zone; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 624). 

H. R. 3429. A bill to amend clause (4) of 
section 35 of the Bankruptcy Act, as amend- 
ed; with an amendment (Rept. No. 625). 

By Mr. BUTLER of Maryland, from the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 

H. R. 2561. A bill to further amend the 
Military Personnel Claims Act of 1945 by 
extending the time for filing certain claims 
thereunder, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 626). 

By Mr. JENNER, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

H. R. 1456. A bill for the relief of Susan 
Kay Burkhalter, a minor; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 627). 

By Mr. DIRKSEN, from the Committee on 
Appropriations: 

H. R. 5471. A bill making appropriations 
for the Government of the District of Colum- 
bia and other activities chargeable in whole 
or in part against the revenues of said Dis- 
trict for the fiscal year ending June 39, 1954, 
and for other purposes; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 628). 
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AUTHORITY FOR ADMINISTRATOR 
OF GENERAL SERVICES AND 
POSTMASTER GENERAL TO ENTER 
INTO BUILDINGS PURCHASE CON- 
TRACTS—REPORT OF COMMIT- 
TEE — INDEFINITE POSTPONE- 

T OF BILL 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, I report an original bill to author- 
ize the Administrator of General Serv- 
ices and the Postmaster General to en- 
ter into buildings purchase contracts; to 
extend the authority of the Postmaster 
General to lease space for post-office 
purposes; and for other purposes, and 
I subniit a report (No. 614) thereon. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The report will be received, and 
the bill will be placed on the calendar. 

The bill (S. 2457) to authorize the 
Administrator of General Services and 
the Postmaster General to enter into 
buildings purchase contracts; to extend 
the authority of the Postmaster General 
to lease space for post-office purposes; 
and for other purposes, reported by Mr. 
Dirksen from the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, was received, read 
twice by its title, and ordered to be 
placed on the calendar. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I now 
ask unanimous consent that the bill (S. 
690) to amend the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended, to authorize the Administrator 
of General Services to enter into lease 
purchase agreements to provide for the 
lease to the United States of real prop- 
erty and structures for terms of more 
than 8 years, but not in excess of 25 
years and for acquisition of title to such ` 
property and structures by the United 
States at or before the expiration of the 
lease terms, and for other purposes, be 
taken from the calendar and indefinitely 
postponed. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Illinois? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


CASH RELIEF FOR CERTAIN EM- 
PLOYEES OF CANAL ZONE GOV- 
ERNMENT—REPORT OF A COM- 
MITTEE 
Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, from 

the Committee on Post Office and Civil 

Service, I report favorably, without ad- 

ditional amendment, the bill (S. 2038) 

to amend the act approved July 8, 1937, 

authorizing cash relief for certain em- 

ployees of the Canal Zone Government. 

On July 2, 1953, the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. SaLTONSTALL] reported 
the bill, from the Committee on Armed 
Services, with an amendment, and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 494) thereon. After 
the bill was reported to the Senate with 
the recommendation that it pass, on July 
8, 1953, it was referred to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

The Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee after discussion of S. 2038 in exec- 
utive session on July 21, 1953, voted to 
hold open hearings on the bill Thursday, 
July 23, 1953. Therefore, after due con- 
sideration was given to the testimony of 
various witnesses on Thursday, July 23, 
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1953, the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee voted to accept report No. 
494, by the Armed Services Committee 
and directed the chairman to report S. 
2038 without additional amendment back 
to the Senate with the recommendation 
that the bill do pass. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 


ISSUANCE OF 240,000 SPECIAL 
QUOTA IMMIGRANT VISAS TO 
CERTAIN ALIENS—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, I re- 
port favorably, with amendments, the 
bill (S. 1917) to authorize the issuance 
of 240,000 special quota immigrant visas 
to certain escapees, German expellees, 
and nationals of Italy, Greece, and the 
Netherlands, and for other purposes, and 
I submit a report (No. 629) thereon, 
together with minority views. I ask 
unanimous consent that the report be 
printed, together with the minority 
views. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The report will be received, and 
the bill will be placed on the calendar; 
and, without objection, the report will 
be printed, as requested by the Senator 
from Utah. 


ADDITIONAL EXPENDITURES BY 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELA- 
TIONS 


Mr. WILEY, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 149) authorizing ad- 
ditional expenditures by the Committee 
on Foreign Relations; and, under the 
rule, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign 
Relations hereby is authorized to expend 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, 
during the 83d Congress, $50,000 in addition 
to the amount, and for the same purposes, 
specified in section 134 (a) of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act approyed August 2, 1946. 


INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENTS FOR 
LIMITATION OF ARMAMENT—RE- 
PORT OF A COMMITTEE 


IAr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, I report an original resolution 
favoring international agreements for 
limitation of armament, and I submit a 
report (No. 620) thereon. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The report will be received and 
the resolution will be placed on the 
calendar. 

The resolution (S. Res. 150) favoring 
international agreements for limitation 
of armament, reported by Mr. SMITH of 
New Jersey, from the Committee on 
Foreign. Relations, was placed on the 
calendar, as follows: 

Whereas the peoples of the earth are 
plunged into vast armament expenditures 
which divert much of their effort into the 
creation of means of mass destruction; and 

Whereas the American people and the 
Congress ardently desire peace and the 
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achievement of a system under which arma- 
ments, except for the maintenance of do- 
mestic and international order, will become 
unnecessary while at the same time the 
national security of our own and other 
nations will be protected; and 

Whereas it is the policy of the Government 
of the United States to seek the honorable 
termination of present armed conflicts, and 
the correction of oppression and injustice 
and other conditions which breed war; and 

Whereas progress in these respects would 
strengthen world trust so that the nations 
could proceed with the next great work, the 
reduction of the burden of armaments now 
weighing upon the world: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That it continues to be the de- 
clared purpose of the United States to seek 
by all peaceful means the conditions for 
durable peace and concurrently with progress 
in this respect to seek, within the United 
Nations, agreements by all nations for en- 
forceable limitation of armament in accord- 
ance with the principles set out in the 
President's address of April 16, 1953, to the 
end that a greater proportion of the world’s 
productive capacity may be used for peace- 
ful purposes and for the well-being of man- 
kind; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States and the Secretary of State, and that 
the President make known the sense of this 
resolution to the United Nations and to the 
heads of state of the nations of the world 
with the request that their people be in- 
formed of its contents. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, July 23, 1953, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
following enrolled bills: 


S. 67. An act for the relief of Anastasia 
John Tsamisis; 

S. 69. An act for the relief of Dr. Peter C. T. 
Kao; 

S. 143. An act for the relief of Hanni Mario 
Matuschke; 

S. 196. An act for the relief of Alejandro 
de la Cruz Hernandez; 

S. 486. An act for the relief of Che Kil 
Bok; 

S. 558. An act for the relief of Marinella 
Taletti; 

S. 615. An act for the relief of Altoon 
Saprichian; 

S. 669. An act for the relief of Helene Olga 
Iwasenko; and 

S. 2399. An act to amend the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1946, as amended. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. CARLSON: 

S. 2451. A bill to amend the Veterans’ Pref- 
erence Act of 1944 with respect to preference 
accorded in Federal employment to disabled 
veterans, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

S. 2452. A bill for the relief of David Wei- 
Dao Lea and Julia An-Fong Wang Lea; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TOBEY (by request): 

S. 2453. A bill to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934, as amended, with respect 
to implementing the International Conven- 
tion for the Safety of Life at Sea relating to 
radio equipment and radio operators on board 
ship; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: 

S. 2454. A bill granting the consent of Con- 

gress to a compact executed by the repre- 
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sentatives of the States of Louisiana and 
Texas and relating to the waters of the Sa- 
bine River; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, 

(See the remarks of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas 
when he introduced the above bill, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. PAYNE: 

S. 2455. A bill for the relief of Mrs. S. 
Eugene Lamb; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LEHMAN: 

S. 2456. A bill for the relief of Martin 
Genuth; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

S. 2457. A bill to authorize the Adminis- 
trator of General Services and the Post- 
master General to enter into buildings pur- 
chase contracts; to extend the authority of 
the Postmaster General to lease space for 
post office purposes; and for other purposes; 
placed on the calendar. 

(See the remarks of Mr. DIRKSEN when 
he reported the above bill from the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, which ap- 
pear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. THYE: 

S. 2458. A bill to authorize a $50 per capita 
payment to members of the Red Lake Band 
of Chippewa Indians from the proceeds of 
the sale of timber and lumber on the Red 
Lake Reservation; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. THYE when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DUFF: 

S. 2459. A bill for the relief of Steve 

Lederer; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KERR: 

S. 2460. A bill to establish the position of 
Deputy to the Secretary in the Department 
of the Treasury; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Kerr when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 2461. A bill for the relief of Berta Hell- 

mich; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S. 2462. A bill for the relief of T. K. Li; to 

the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 2463. A bill for the relief of the board 
of regents of the University of Minnesota; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

S. 2464. A bill providing for the sale of 
residential housing owned by the Atomic 
Energy Commission; to the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy. 


COMPACT ENTERED INTO BY 
STATES OF TEXAS AND LOUISI- 
ANA RELATING TO WATERS OF 
SABINE RIVER 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I introduce for appropriate refer- 
ence a bill to grant the consent of Con- 
gress to a compact entered into by the 
States of Texas and Louisiana pursuant 
to authority granted by Public Law 252 
of the 82d Congress, of which I was a 
sponsor. 

This particular compact will permit 
Texas and Louisiana to cooperate in 
solving the serious conservation and 
floodwater problems along the Sabine 
River which flows between the two 
States. 

This agreement will be an important 
part of the overall water program for 
the State of Texas which I am p 
‘to sponsor with appropriate legislation 
before the end of this session. I urge 
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that this matter be expedited in com- 
mittee so that it can be passed by Con- 
gress before this session adjourns, if at 
all possible. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2454) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to a compact executed 
by the representatives of the States of 
Louisiana and Texas and relating to the 
waters of the Sabine River, introduced 
by Mr. Jonnson of Texas, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


PER CAPITA PAYMENT TO MEMBERS 
OF RED LAKE BAND OF CHIPPEWA 
INDIANS, MINNESOTA 


Mr. THYE. Mr, President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill to 
authorize a $50 per capita payment to 
members of the Red Lake Band of Chip- 
pewa Indians from the proceeds of the 
sale of timber and lumber on the Red 
Lake Reservation. I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill, together with two 
resolutions adopted by the General 
Council of the Red Lake Band of Chip- 
pewa Indians, be printed in the RECORD. 
The first resolution, No. 7, is dated July 
12, 1953, and the second resolution, No. 
1, dated February 15, 1953. Both reso- 
lutions relate to the bill which I have 
introduced. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill and resolutions will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2458) to authorize a $50 
per capita payment to members of the 
Red Lake Band of Chippewa Indians 
from the proceeds of the sale of timber 
and lumber on the Red Lake Reserva- 
tion, introduced by Mr. THYE, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, and ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized to withdraw as 
much as may be necessary from the fund on 
deposit in the Treasury of the United States 
arising from the proceeds of the sale of tim- 
ber and lumber within the Red Lake Reser- 
vation in Minnesota, according to the pro- 
visions of the act of May 18, 1916 (39 Stat. 
137), to the credit of the Red Lake Indians 
in Minnesota, and to pay therefrom $50 to 
each member of the Red Lake Band of Chip- 
pewa Indians of Minnesota who is living at 
the date of enactment of this act. Such 
payment shall be made under such rules and 
regulations as the Secretary of the Interior 
may prescribe. 

Sec. 2. No money paid to Indians under 
this act shall be subject to any lien or claim 
of attorneys or other persons. Before any 
payment is made under this act, the Red 
Lake Band of Chippewa Indians of Minne- 
sota shall, in such manner as may be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Interior, ratify 
and accept the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 3. Payments made under this act shall 
not be held to be “other income and re- 
sources” as that term is used in sections 2 
(a) (7), 402 (a) (7), and 1002 (a) (8) of 
the Social Security Act, as amended (U. S. C., 
1946 ed., title 42, secs. 302 (a) (7), 602 (a) 
(7), and 1202 (a) (8)). 
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‘The resolutions presented by Mr. THYE 
are as follows: 


PROCEEDINGS oF THE GENERAL CoUNCIL OF THE 
Rep LAKE BAND OF CHIPPEWA INDIANS 


“RESOLUTION 7 


“Whereas the Red Lake Band of Chippewa 
Indians requested a per capita payment of 
$50 in Resolution No. 1, serial No. 716, dated 
February 15, 1953, a copy of which resolu- 
tion is attached hereto; and 

“Whereas H. R. 3419 has been introduced 
by Congressman HanOTD C. Hacen providing 
for a $50 per capita payment; and 

“Whereas a report has been made by As- 
sistant. Secretary of the Interior on June 16, 
1953, to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs opposing this payment; and 

“Whereas the majority of the Red Lake 
Indians are in need of subsistence at the 
present time, and the Indians are hard 
pressed through lack of employment: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the general council re- 
quests the Congress of the United States, 
through the honorable Secretary of the In- 
terior and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
to enact and pass H. R. 3419, which provides 
for a $50 per capita payment to each member 


.of the Red Lake Band of Chippewa Indians.” 


Unanimously approved. 

We, the undersigned, do hereby certify this 
to be an exact copy of Resolution 7 in 
council proceedings dated July 12, 1953. 

JOSEPH GRAVES, Chairman, 
PETER Graves, Secretary. 
REDLAKE, MINN., July 17, 1953. 


“RESOLUTION 1 


“Whereas the Red Lake Chippewas have 
much unemployment during the winter and 
spring months and living expenses are higher 
during that period; and 

“Whereas many Indians need to have their 
homes repaired; and 

“Whereas the Red Lake Indians can use 
extra funds during the planting season: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the council representing 
the Red Lake Band hereby requests the Con- 
gress of the United States, through the hon- 
orable Secretary of the Interior and the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, to enact and pass 
legislation to distribute $50 of tribal funds 
to each member of the Red Lake Band of 
Chippewa Indians in the spring of 1953, who 
are living on the date the act becomes law. 
The distribution of tribal funds shall be 
known as a per capita payment; the tribal 
funds to be used for this p shall be 
from the proceeds of the sale of timber and 
lumber on the Red Lake Indian Reservation 
or from any other tribal funds deposited to 
their credit in the Treasury of the United 
States; it is further 

“Resolved, That no money paid to Indians 
under this per capita act shall be subject to 
any lien or claim of attorneys or other per- 
sons, except the Red Lake Band of Chip- 
pewas; it is further 

“Resolved, That payments made under this 
act shall not be held to be ‘other income and 
resources’ as that term is used in the Social 
Security Act, as amended.” 

Unanimously approved. 

We, the undersigned, do hereby certify this 
to be an exact copy of Resolution 1 in council 
proceedings dated February 15, 1953. 

JOSEPH Graves, Chairman, 
PETER GRAVES, Secretary. 
REDLAKE, MINN., February 19, 1953. 


DEPUTY TO THE SECRETARY, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill to 
establish the position of Deputy to the 
Secretary in the Department of the 
Treasury. It is a bill calculated to make 
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a legislative position out of that occu- 
pied now by Mr. W. Randolph Burgess, 
It is a position which, in my judgment, 
has such dignity, significance, and im- 
portance, that it should be created by leg- 
islative enactment and filled by someone 
selected by the President, subject to the 
advice and consent of the Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
serted in the Recorp a copy of a letter 
from G. M. Humphrey, Secretary of the 
Treasury, to Representative PATMAN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D. C., outlining the status and duties of 
Mr. W. Randolph Burgess, in order to 
show that the provisions of the bill con- 
form to the duties as outlined by the 
Secretary as being those delegated to and 
assigned to Mr. Burgess. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the letter will be printed in the 
RECORD., 

The bill (S. 2460) to establish the posi- 
tion of Deputy to the Secretary in the 
Department of the Treasury, introduced 
by Mr. Kerr, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

The letter presented by Mr. Kerr is as 
follows: 

Tue SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, June 10, 1953. 
Hon. WRIGHT ParmMan, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Parman: This is in reply to 
your telegram, dated June 5, 1953, requesting 
information concerning Mr. W. Randolph 
Burgess. 

Mr. Burgess was appointed an assistant to 
the Secretary, with operating title of Deputy 
to the Secretary, on January 21, 1953. This 
appointment was made under schedule A of 
the Civil Service Rules and Regulations. 

Mr. Burgess has general supervision over 
the functions of the Office of International 
Finance (including Foreign Assets Control), 
United States Savings Bonds Division, Office 
of the Comptroller of the Currency, Bureau 
of Accounts, Bureau of the Public Debt, and 
Office of the Treasurer. In addition, he 
serves as my principal adviser and assistant 
on fiscal and monetary matters. 

I trust that the above information will 
meet your needs. 

Very truly yours, 
G. M. HUMPHREY, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


TAX ON MOTION PICTURE ADMIS- 
SIONS—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
submit an amendment intended to be 
proposed by me to the bill (H. R. 157) 
to provide that the tax on admissions 
shall not apply to the tax on moving 
picture admissions. 

This amendment would eliminate 20- 
percent tax on restaurants and other 
eating places which provide amusement 


as well as food—in other words, the so- 


called cabaret tax. 

This would be a boon to both the 
public and the Government. The public 
would be able to get entertainment with 
meals, without paying tribute to the 
Federal Government, and the Federal 
Government probably would collect 
more in income tax from restaurants 
doing a better business, than it would 
lose in cabaret tax. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be received 
and printed, and will lie on the table. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles, and referred as 
indicated: 

H. R. 6287. An act to extend and amend the 
Renegotiation Act of 1951; and 

H. R. 6426. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to extend the time during 
which certain provisions relating to income 
and estate taxes shall apply, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Finance. 

H. R. 6391. An act making appropriations 
for mutual security for the fiscal year end- 
‘ing June 30, 1954, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TIONS OF UNITED STATES AT- 
TORNEYS, UNITED STATES MAR- 
SHALS, AND MEMBERS OF THE 
BOARD OF PAROLE 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I desire to give notice that a public hear- 
ing has been scheduled for Thursday, 
July 30, 1953, at 10 a. m., in room 424, 
Senate Office Building, upon the follow- 
ing nominations. At the indicated time 
and place all persons interested in the 
nominations may make such representa- 
tions as may be pertinent. The subcom- 
mittee consists of myself, chairman, the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. HEN- 
DRICKSON] and the Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. KEFAUVER]. 

George Cochran Doub, of Maryland, to 
be United States attorney for the district 
of Maryland, vice Bernard J. Flynn, re- 
signed. 

William B. Bantz, of Washington, to be 
United States attorney for the eastern 
district of Washington, vice Harvey 
Erickson, resigning. 

Pervie Lee Dodd, of Alabama, to be 
United States marshal for the northern 
district of Alabama, vice Raymond E. 
Thomason, resigning. 

Paul Johnson, of Oklahoma, to be 
United States marshal for the eastern 
district of Oklahoma, vice Robert E. 
Boen, resigned. 

James Y. Victor, of Oklahoma, to be 
United States marshal for the northern 
district of Oklahoma, vice Virgil B. Stan- 
ley, term expired. 

Scovel Richardson, of Missouri, to be 
a member of the Board of Parole for the 
term expiring September 30, 1956. 

James A. Johnston, of California, to 
be a member of the Board of Parole for 
the term expiring September 30, 1953. 

Richard A. Chappell, of the District of 
Columbia, to be a member of the Board 
of Parole for the term expiring Septem- 
ber 30, 1954. 

George Glenn Killinger, of Virginia, 
to be a member of the Board of Paroie 
for the term expiring September 30, 1954. 

George J. Reed, of Minnesota, to be a 
member of the Board of Parole for the 
term expiring September 30, 1958. 

Dorothy McCullough Lee, of Oregon, 
to be a member of the Board of Parole 
for the term expiring September 30, 1958. 
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Paul Wilbur Tappan, of New Jersey, 
to be a member of the Board of Parole 
for the term expiring September 30, 1956. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TIONS OF CERTAIN UNITED 
STATES DISTRICT JUDGES 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I desire to give notice that a public 
hearing has been scheduled for Thurs- 
day, July 30, 1953, at 10 a. m., in room 
424 Senate Office Building, upon the 
nominations of Benjamin Cornwell Daw- 
kins, Jr., of Louisiana, to be United 
States district judge for the western dis- 
trict of Louisiana, vice Benjamin C. 
Dawkins, retired; Oliver D. Hamlin, Jr., 
of California, to be United States dis- 
trict judge for the northern district of 
California, vice Herbert W. Erskine, de- 
ceased and Harlan Hobart Grooms, of 
Alabama, to be United States district 
judge for the northern district of Ala- 
bama, vice Clarence Mullins, retired. 
At the indicated time and place all per- 
sons interested in these nominations 
may make such representations as may 
be pertinent. The subcommittee con- 
sists of myself, chairman, the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. HENDRICKSON], 
and the Senator from Tennessee (Mr. 
KEFAUVER]. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. TOBEY, from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

Vice Adm. Merlin O'Neill to be Comman- 
dant of the United States Coast Guard, 
with the rank of vice admiral. 

By Mr. KNOWLAND, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

Executive P, 83d Congress, Ist session. A 
convention with Canada for the preservation 
of the halibut fishery of the northern Pacific 
Ocean and Bering Sea, signed at Ottawa on 
March 2, 1953 (Ex. Rept. No. 7). 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix, as follows: 

By Mr. FLANDERS: 

Letter from Roger M. Knox, of Springfield, 

Vt., the father of a soldier in Korea. 
By Mr. SCHOEPPEL: 

Editorial entitled “Unnecessary and Un- 
wanted,” published in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal of July 16, 1953, dealing with conver- 
sations of the Big Three foreign ministers. 
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News bulletin issued by Paul O. Peters, 
dated July 20, 1953, dealing with investment 
of European counterpart funds. 
By Mr. BYRD: 
Article entitled “New Technique Needed,” 
written by Marquis Childs, and published 
in the Washington Post of July 23, 1953. 


THE PUBLIC DEBT LIMIT—ARTICLE 
BY ARTHUR KROCK 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
body of the Recor a column entitled 
“The Retreat on Raising the Public Debt 
Limit,” written by Arthur Krock, and 
published in the New York Times of 
today. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THe RETREAT ON RAISING THE PUBLIC DEBT 
Limit 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, July 22.—It is reported that 
when the Secretary of the Treasury, George 
M. Humphrey, told the Cabinet of his plan 
to have Congress raise the ceiling on the 
public debt, and added that the lift might as 
well be all the way from the present $275 
billion to the Second World War level of 
$300 billion, no one suggested that Congress 
might take the dim view of the idea it 
promptly did. The explanation probably is 
twofold: that everyone knows the debt will 
be bulging the ceiling by the time Congress 
comes back; and that the problem was in- 
herited by the Eisenhower administration 
from its predecessor. 

But the objections raised at the Capitol— 
probably successfully, unless widely spread- 
ing hostilities compel action at this session— 
are based on considerations that impressed 
Senator Brno, of Virginia, and his colleagues 
on the Finance Committee as overriding 
those in favor of the plan. These consid- 
erations are: 

Its rejection has the psychological value 
of dramatizing the critical fiscal position of 
the Government and awakening public con- 
sciousness of the gravity of the situation. 

By the time Congress returns in January 
1954 the debt will have risen to about $273,- 
500,000,000, which is $14, billion under the 
ceiling, a narrow squeak. But the Treasury, 
which now has $9 billion in cash on hand 
from recent borrowings, will have about $3 
billion in cash next January, and it can 
get by. 

If developments demonstrate that the 
Treasury can't get by, the President has the 
power under the law to impound sums from 
new appropriations until Congress can review 
the situation. 


A DARK PROSPECT 


The Government's fiscal position and the 
prospect are very dark. Senator BYRD, the 
foremost congressional expert in this field, 
estimates that by July 1954, the end of the 
current fiscal year, the deficit will be $10 
billion. Projected Government spending in 
this period is $74 billion; in the last fiscal 
year it collected $65 billion; and, while the 
‘Treasury is optimistic that the current reve- 
nue collections will exceed that sum, Brrp 
is not. Furthermore, the termination of the 
excess-profits levy and the individual in- 
come-tax reduction that will take effect Jan- 
uary 1, 1954, will reduce the gross revenue by 
$1 billion in this calendar year and by about 
$4 billion in the current fiscal year unless 
substitute taxes are imposed. And any sub- 
stitute, especially a Federal sales tax, would 
have rough sledding in Congress in an elec- 
tion year. 

The unspent balances of appropriations in 
the various Federal units amounted to $82 
billion on July 1, 1953, and Senator BYRD 
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estimates that these will total about the 
same on July 1, 1954. With the new money 
of $70 billion that Congress is to provide 
it would appear that there could be great 
retrenchment. But the system of contract- 
ing for the expenditure of all the unspent 
balances, which prevailed in the Truman 
administration, has been continued under 
President Eisenhower, and therefore these 
great sums are, and presumably hereafter 
will be, fully committed. The system puts 
the money out of the control of Congress and 
leaves only the President with the power to 
retrench. 

One means of doing that would be to order 
the Federal units to limit their contractual 
commitments to the amount that can be 
spent on items annually instead of extending 
them to the entire duration of a project. 
For example, the practice is, when Congress 
has appropriated new money for a warship 
that will take several years to construct, to 
contract for the whole amount. The annual 
limitation would restore to Congress some 
control of the purse strings; it could, for 
instance, C2cide to spend no more money 
on an unfinished project. 


THE DEFICIT UNDERCALCULATION 


Among the causes for the huge prospective 
deficit at the end of fiscal 1953-54 was the 
Treasury's undercalculation of what the 
deficit would be on July 1, the end of the 
current fiscal year. It missed the mark by 
about $214 billions. The Truman adminis- 
tration missed it by $314 billions, and also tax 
refunds exceeded by $700 millions the esti- 
mates made by the former regime. These 
are two of the reasons assigned for the mis- 
calculation made by the Eisenhower admin- 
istration. But, whatever they are, the defi- 
cit for fiscal 1952-53 was that much greater 
than was anticipated. And in such an at- 
mosphere the suggestion to raise the debt 
ceiling was decidedly unwelcome. 

The Nation’s fiscal plight, and not politics, 
was the primary consideration that was urged 
by Brno and others against the suggestion. 
While economy, or its verbal profession, is 
currently thought to be good politics, their 
opposition was fundamentally based on the 

view that Congress, having lost its control 
of the purse strings by the long-term con- 
tractual system, must impose what other 
limitation it could on the President, who in 
effect controls them. And the only means 
at hand was to decline to raise the debt 
ceiling at this time and let the issue of 
impounding be met when and if the neces- 
sity arose before the return of Congress. 

The Second World War debt ceiling of $300 
billions was reduced to $275 billions on mo- 
tion of Senator Byrp after the hostilities 
ended. The former limit was thought suffi- 
cient by Congress and the Executive in a time 
of global war. And Congress seems opposed 
to restoring it in a period of localized military 
action, sometimes referred to by politicians 
as peacetime, 


NOMINATION OF GLENN L. EMMONS 
TO BE COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN 
AFFAIRS 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, a 
few days ago in the Senate the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. LANGER] dis- 
cussed the nomination of Glenn L. Em- 
mons to be Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs. In connection with that discus- 
sion he referred to certain charges which 
had been made, and stated that they 
ought to be answered in some way. 

One of those charges dealt with an 
alleged shortage in a bank with which 
Mr. Emmons had been connected. The 
statements were so surprising to me that 
I asked a number of citizens in his home 
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could be proved. 

I had known the nominee, Mr. Em- 
mons, for many years. It was inconceiv- 
able to me that anything of that nature 
could be found in his record. I desire 
at this time to place in the RECORD a 
number of telegrams, I wish to make a 
brief statement with regard to some of 
those who sent these telegrams. 

One is Frank J. McCarthy, former 
speaker of the House of Representatives 
of New Mexico, a Democrat, active in 
public life. He says: 

Gratefully appreciate your support of our 
Glenn Emmons, His character is beyond 
reproach. 


The next telegram is from Mr. Charles 
S. Owens, superintendent of schools in 
that community. He is not active in 
politics, but as a matter of public service 
he has sent me a telegram saying: 

I wish to protest the unfair charges of 
Senator LANGER, of North Dakota. Glenn L. 
Emmons is a man of financial and personal 
integrity, a good citizen, and a logical choice 
for the office of Indian Commissioner. 


I received a telegram which interests 
me very much. It is from P. J. Vidal. 
Pete Vidal was a Democratic member of 
the State highway commission. He is 
regarded as the leader of the Democratic 
Party in the home county from which 
this Republican comes. He has had 
many political discussions, differences, 
and settos with the nominee, but he says: 

I am shocked at the charges of embezzle- 
ment made by Senator Lancer. The 
charges are unfounded and untrue. Had 
embezzlement charges existed at the time 
the bank was closed in the thirties, I am 
sure legal action would have been taken. 
Further, all depositors were paid in full as 
I was one of them. Glenn Emmons is one 
of our leading citizens of Gallup, McKinley 
County, and the State of New Mexico. I 
feel the appointment was an excellent one, 


I introduce these telegrams into the 
Record because some may wonder why I, 
as a Democrat, have stood up and re- 
sisted the attacks made on the charac- 
ter of this man who was nominated from 
my State. However, I am not the only 
Democrat to come to his defense. Every 
Democrat in that community with whom 
I have communicated is very much dis- 
turbed by these charges. 

I have one or two other telegrams 
which I wish to refer to particularly. 
One is signed by Rev. Harry B. Patten, 
a Congregational minister in Gallup. He 
says: 

Have known Glenn Emmons over 20 years. 
Character above reproach. Will make dandy 
Commissioner. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all these telegrams be printed 
in the Recorp at this point as a part of 
my remarks, 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

GALLUP, N. MEX., July 22, 1953. 


Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Member, Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


Gratefully appreciate your support our ` 


Glenn Emmons. His character is beyond 


reproach, 
PRANE J. MCCARTHY, 
Former Speaker, House of Represent- 
atives, New Mexico. 
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GALLUP, N: Mex., July 22, 1953, 
Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
United States Senate: 

I wish to protest the unfair charges of 
Senator Lancer, of North Dakota. Glenn L. 
Emmons is a man of financial and personal 
integrity, a good citizen, and a logical choice 
for the Office of Indian Commissioner. 

CHARLES S. OWENS, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


GALLUP, N. MEX., July 22, 1953. 
The Honorable CLINTON ANDERSON, 
United States Senator: 

Iam shocked at the charges of embezzle- 
ment made by Senator Lancer; the charges 
are unfounded and untrue; had embezzle- 
ment charges existed at the time the bank 
was closed in the thirties I am sure legal 
action would have been taken; further all 
depositors were paid in full as I was one of 
them. Glenn Emmons is one of our leading 
citizens of Gallup, McKinley County, and 
the State of New Mexico. I feel the ap- 
pointment was an excellent one. 

P. J. VIDAL, 
GALLUP, N. MEX., July 22, 1953. 
Hon. Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

The unwarranted attack of Senator 
LaNGER on Glenn L. Emmons who has been 
intimately associated not only with his local 
bank but with the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation in posts of importance should not be 
tolerated at this time. 

LEE V. LANGAN. 


GALLUP, N. MEX., July 22, 1953. 
Hon. CLINTON ANDERSON, 
United States Senator: 

I feel charges made against Mr. Glenn 
Emmons by Senator Lancer are absolutely 
untrue. Mr. Emmons’ reputation in Gallup 
is above reproach; further feel the appoint- 
ment is an excellent one. 

ALLEN ROLLIE. 
Santa FE, N: MEX., July 22, 1953. 
Hon, CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Senate Office Building: 

Personally endorse and urge Senate con- 
firmation of Mr. Glenn Emmons. I am con- 
vinced from two recent conversations. with 
Glenn Emmons in Albuquerque that he is a 
student of Indian affairs and equipped to 
give an efficient administration, 

JOHN K. S. WALTER, 

President, Santa Fe Builders Supply Co. 

GALLUP, N. MEX., July 22, 1953. 
Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SR: Have known Glenn Emmons over 
20 years. Character above reproach. Will 
make dandy Commissioner. 

Rev. Harry B. PATTEN, 
Congregational Minister, 
GALLUP, N. MEX., July 22, 1953. 
Senator CLINTON P, ANDERSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Am shocked at very unjust charges made 
by Senator LANGER on our most respectable 
citizen, Mr. Glenn Emmons, Have known 
Glenn for years. 

MARTIN L. HANKS, 
Manager, Hotel El Rancho, 


GALLUP, N, MEX., July 22, 1953. 
Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Senator Lancer's attack on Glenn L. Em- 
mons’ honesty and integrity is entirely un- 
warranted from my personal experience over 
the past 25 years, 
C. G. WALLACE. 
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GALLUP, N. MEX., July 22, 1953. 
Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
United States Senate, Estai 
Washington, D. C.: 

Gallup Chamber of Commerce protests 
Senator Lancer's unwarranted attack on 
Glenn Emmons, 

O. GANZERLA, Jr., 
President, Chamber of Commerce, 


GALLUP, N. MEX., July 22, 1953. 
Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, , 
United States Senate, A 
Washington, D. C.: 

The charges made by. Senator LANGER 
against our Hon. Glenn Emmons have 
shocked our entire community. Not only 
are they definitely false but are also com- 
pletely unfounded. Mr. Emmons is one of 
the most outstanding American citizens in 
our country today. He is held in very high 
esteem by all in Gallup, McKinley County, 
and the State of New Mexico. The appoint- 
ment could not have come to a better man. 

GALLUP GAMERCO COAL CO., 
R. W. DENNARD, 
General Manager. 
GALLUP, N. MEX., July 22, 1953. 
Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
United States Senate, 28 
Washington, D. C.: 

Behind you a hundred percent in your de- 
fense of Glenn Emmons and proud of you 
for defending him. He is absolutely all 
right. 

FANNIE and Ira SPRECHER, 


GALLUP, N. MEX., July 22, 1953. 
Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We feel charges made against Mr. Glenn 
Emmons are unfounded and untrue. We 
feel the appointment was an excellent one, 

ALBERT CARETTO. 
JOAN PLESE. 
GALLUP, N. MEX., July 22, 1953. 
Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Highly incensed over Senator Lancer's UN- 
warranted attack upon the character and 
moral fiber of our eminent fellow citizen, 
Glenn L. Emmons, 

JOHN BRENTARI, 
GALLUP, N. MEX., July 22, 1953. 
Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Character assassination by insinuation 
seems to be common practice in the Senate. 
Only recently used against Senator CHAVEZ. 
Now being used on Glenn Emmons. There 
is no foundation for Lancer's accusations, 
Emmons has my personal respect and ad- 
miration as he had my father’s before me. 

JOHNNY ROMERO, 


GALLUP, N. MEX., July 22, 1953. 
Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, s 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Mr. Glenn Emmons, who has been an ac- 
tive member in McKinley County Post of 
Veterans of Foreign Wars for past 20 years, 
is a man who is held in high esteem in this 
community. We feel Senator Lancen’s 
charges are not true. Further we feel Mr, 
Emmons appointment as Indian Commis- 
sioner an excellent one. 

CHARLES HUNT, 
Post Commander, 
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GALLUP, N. Mex., July 22, 1953. 
Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Senator LAN ERS unwarranted attack upon 
Mr. Glenn L. Emmons is felt deeply py many 
citizens of this community. 
HOWARD Witson. 


— 


GALLUP, N. Mex., July 22, 1953. 
Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.? 
Sincerely recommend Glenn Emmons as 
an honest, sincere, outstanding gentleman 
of 25 years of acquaintance. Your help ap- 
preciated. 
Jack and Mary Ercuman. 


GALLUP, N. Mex., July 22, 1953. 
Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Your continued support of Glenn Emmons 
will be deeply appreciated. He is a fine citi- 
zen and able administrator. 

JOHN M. GILBERT. 


GALLUP, N. Mex., July 22, 1953. 
Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I have been intimately acquainted with 
Glenn L. Emmons ever since he has lived 
in Gallup, and his reputation and integrity 
have never been questioned in this commu- 
nity. 

CLARKE’S DAIRY, 
W. E. CLARKE, 


GALLUP, N. MEX., July 22, 1953. 
Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I am astonished and indignant at the 
charges made by Senator LANGER against 
Glenn Emmons. As a practicing attorney 
in Gallup for over 25 years, I have been 
familiar with the banks with which Mr, 
Emmons has been associated and with the 
affairs of this community generally. I can 
state unequivocally that there is not even 
the slightest basis for Senator LANGER’s 
charges. There has never been any fact, 
circumstance, or even rumor, which would 
support Senator LANGER’S charges. I know 
that Senator Lancer cannot produce any 
responsible witness who would testify to 
any fact which would support the charges 
made. I believe that Senator LANGER knows 
that these charges are false and if so, his 
conduct is unbecoming a United States Sen- 
ator. You are at liberty to give this tele- 
gram any publicity or circulation which you 
see fit. I urge upon you that you use every 
effort to force Senator LANGER to prove his 
charges or apologize to Mr. Emmons, 

Henry S. GLASCOCK, 
Attorney at Law. 


— 


GALLUP, N. MEX., July 22, 1953. 
Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Many of Glenn Emmons closest friends ex- 
tremely shocked at unscrupulous and vile 
tactics used by Senator LANGER in his attack 
which obviously is an attempt to place his 
own man in the Commissioner's job. Hav- 
ing known Glenn a long time, I am con- 
fident that there could be no grounds to 
these attacks. The entire United States 
Senate should be ashamed of one of its Mem- 
bers using these methods to further his own 
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cause. Am sure North Dakota will be some- 
what ashamed of their Senator when all of 
the facts are known. 
Best personal regards. 
MERLE H. TUCKER, 
Owner KGAK. 


GALLUP, N. MEX., July 22, 1953. 
Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Senator LANGER’S charges against Glenn 
Emmons shocked me to my roots. I have 
personally known Mr. Emmons 30 years. He 
is above such slanderous attack. 
W. M. BICKEL, 


GALLUP, N, MEX., July 22, 1953. 
Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We strenuously object to the discrimina- 
tory remarks made by Senator LANGER gainst 
Glenn Emmons. We have known Mr. Em- 
mons for 30 years and his character is be- 
yond reproach, 

C. E. GURLEY, 
Jos. F. KOENIG, 


GALLUP, N. Mex., July 22, 1953. 
Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
Have personally known Glenn Emmons 
over 30 years. Senator LANGER attacks un- 
warranted. Emmons is an honorable man, 
W. B. JOHNSON, 
President, Federal Savings and Loans. 


GALLUP, N. MEX., July 22, 1953. 
Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Senator from New Mexico, A 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Senator Lancger’s charges against Glenn 
Emmons utterly unfounded. In the many 
years I have lived in Gallup I have never 
heard, even as the fantastic story Senator 
Lancer offers to prove, All Gallup citizens 
outraged by such charges. Urge you to use 
all influence to obtain confirmation of Mr, 
Emmons’ appointment, 
GEORGE E. McDevrrr, 
Attorney at Law. 


GALLUP, N. Mex., July 22, 1593. 
Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Senator from New Mezico, ren 
Washington, D. C.? 

I have been intimately associated with 
Glenn L. Emmons, both in business and so- 
cially, for the past 25 years and during that 
period have never heard of any reflection 
upon his honesty and integrity. In my 
opinion the attack on Mr, Emmons by Sen- 
ator LANGER cannot be justified in any 
manner, 

NoRrvILLE E. Davis. 


GALLUP, N. Mex., July 22, 1593. 
CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Senator, Washington, D. C.: 

I feel that charges against Glenn Emmons 
by Senator Lancer are untrue. I banked 
with Mr. Emmons for the past 20 years. I 
found him to be honest, helpful, and a good 
citizen of our community. His appointment 
should be confirmed. 

PEPSI Cota BOTTLING Co., 
FRED CAVIGGA, 


GALLUP, N. MEX., July 22, 1953. 
Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Unwarranted accusations of Senator LAN- 
GER against Glenn L. Emmons are untrue and 
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without facts, Mr. Emmons is a man of good 
character and we feel that he is the man 
for Commissioner of Indian Affairs. His 
reputation through the years is beyond 
reproach, 
GALLUP Lions CLUB, 
DENTON R. HUDGEONS, 
President. 


GALLUP, N. MEX., July 22, 1953. 
Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Have known Glenn Emmons for at least 20 
years. He is an honest, law-abiding citizen 
of highest moral character, capable of the 
position of Indian Commissioner. Heartily 
indorse his appointment. 

C. GEORGE, 
President, Gallup Brick and Tile and 
Sunshine Industry, Inc. 


GaLLUP, N. Mex., July 22, 1953. 
Hon, CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I have known Glenn L. Emmons since 1915 
when he was a university student and since 
he moved to Gallup T have been in contact 
with him constantly both in business deal- 
ings and socially. I consider his honesty and 
integrity to be of the highest and feel that 
the attacks upon him cannot be justified in 
any way. 

E. PARKE SELLARD. 


— 


GALLUP, N. MEX., July 22, 1953. 
Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I feel Senator Lancer’s charges against 
Glenn Emmons are grossly unjust and un- 
founded. Every effort should be made to 
see that Glenn Emmons get this appoint- 
ment as we’ve known him for quite some 
time and I know Senator Lancer’s charges 
are mistaken, 3 

Henry Batocca. 


GALLUP, N. MEX., July 22, 1953. 
CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

As a friend and customer of Glenn Em- 
mons for the past 20 years, in whom I have 
placed unquestioned confidence of his hon- 
esty and business integrity, I challenge the 
vicious charges of the North Dakota Senator 
as unfounded, false, and scurrilous. I re- 
quest your fullest support to earn a vindica- 
tion of charges and to secure confirmation of 
his nomination. All Gallup attests his 
ability. 

Yours truly, 
T. T. Davis. 


GALLUP, N. MEX., July 22, 1953. 
Senator CLINTON ANDERSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Protest Senator LaNceR’s unjustified at- 
tack. These charges are untrue as he is one 
of our leading citizens of Gallup. 

Jor A. PLESE. 
GALLUP, N. MEX., July 22, 1953. 
Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Have known Glenn Emmons over 30 years. 
Emmons is a man of excellent character, 
clean, upright, leading citizen of our com- 
munity. Embezzlement charges against 
him unfair and un-American and nothing 
farther from the truth than said charges. 
I unconditionally support his appointment 
and urge you to give your full assistance 
toward his confirmation. 

State Senator GUIDO ZECCA. 
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GALLUP, N. MEx., July 22, 1953. 
Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Senator From New Mezico, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
As mayor of the town of Gallup I wish 
to protest Senator LANGER’s charges against 
Glenn Emmons. I have known Mr. Em- 
mons for many years and know his reputa- 
tion and character to be beyond reproach and 
Senator LANcER’s charges are without any 
foundation whatsoever. As a Democrat I 
request you to do everything possible to give 
the lie to Senator LANGER’s baseless accusa- 
tions. 
D. F. MOLLICA, 
Mayor, Town of Gallup. 


GALLUP, N. MEX., July 22, 1953. 
Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I have known Mr. Glenn Emmons, newly- 
appointed Indian Commissioner, for 30 years. 
Please do everything possible toward his 
appointment as I feel he is the man for this 
job. 

GEORGE Busany. ' 


GALLUP, N. MEx., July 22, 1953. 
Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I join with the citizens of Gallup and 
New Mexico in my amazement and resent- 
ment at the charges made by Senator LANGER 
against Glenn Emmons, I have been prac- 
ticing law in Gallup for over 30 years and I 
have known Mr. Emmons during all of that 
time. I know from my knowledge of the 
affairs of the banks which Mr. Emmons has 
operated that there is not the slightest foun- 
dation for Senator LANGER’s charges. I do 
not believe that he would dare to repeat 
them without the shield of his senatorial 
immunity. I do not believe that Senator 
LANGER can produce any responsible witness 
who will in the slightest degree support the 
charges made by him. You have my per- 
mission to use this telegram in Mr. Em- 
mons’ defense and I will be glad to appear 
personally and at my own expense to testify 
at any hearing in Mr. Emmons’ behalf. I 
hope that you will endeavor in every pos- 
sible way to clear Mr. Emmons of these ab- 


surd charges. 
H. C. Denny, 
Attorney at Law. 


GALLOP, N. Mxx., July 22, 1953. 
Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C.: 3 
The slanderous remark against Glenn 
Emmons by Senator LANGER are completely 
unwarranted. His honesty and integrity 
are beyond reproach, { 
W. B. JOHNSON. 


GALLUP, N. Mex., July 22, 1953. 
Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I protest the slanderous remarks of Sen- 
ator Lancer against Gallup’s outstanding 
citizen, Glenn Emmons. These remarks are 
not based on facts. 

Jar McCotitum, 


GALLUP, N. MEX., July 22, 1953. 
Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We feel Senator LANGER’S charges against 
Glenn Emmons are grossly unjust and un- 
founded. Mr. Emmons is one of the leading 
citizens of Gallup and we feel the appoint- 
ment could not be given to a better man. 

COMMISSIONERS OF MCKINLEY COUNTY. 
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GALLUP, N. MEX., July 22, 1953. 
Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The attack on Glenn Emmons unwar- 
ranted. I have known Glenn for over 30 
years. Can vouch for his honesty and in- 
tegrity. I think his appointment a good 
one. 

SicMunp Haas, 
GALLUP, N. MEX., July 22, 1953. 
Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Protest Senator LaNcER’s unjustified at- 
tack. Emmons has unimpeachable char- 
acter. 

THE GALLUP DAILY INDEPENDENT. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to take 1 additional minute to say 
that I was very much disturbed by the 
charge which was made in connection 
with the bank, which had been the First 
National Bank of Gallup, and which was 
reorganized into the First State Bank, 
because I felt that I had known Mr. Em- 
mons and had known the situation at 
the bank. J 

I talked by telephone with the national 
bank examiner who had come in to take 
over the affairs of the bank when it 
closed. Iam not dealing in generalities, 
The man I called was Mr. J. D. Coggins, 
who is a very highly regarded business- 
man of Albuquerque, N. Mex. I knew 
him extremely well, because when he 
ceased to be a bank examiner he became 
vice president of the First National Bank 
in Albuquerque, in which I have been a 
stockholder. I know that he is a reliable 
person. He was the examiner who came 
in and took over this bank when it closed. 

Mr. Coggins told me that no one 
was injured. He said, “As happened 
throughout all the West, there were 
some minor irregularities in the affairs 
of that bank. They were not committed 
by Mr. Glenn Emmons. They were 
solely the fault of another individual.” 

The First National Bank, when it 
closed, was reorganized into the First 
State Bank within a few days, and every 
depositor was paid in full. Mr. Coggins 
said, “Because of that circumstance, no 
charges were ever made.” Mr. Coggins 
said further, “I can say to you that the 
man involved was not Glenn Emmons, 
and there was nothing serious about the 
matter in the first place.” 

Mr. Emmons, who has been nominated 
to be Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
should not be blackened if someone else 
in the bank made a mistake. The mis- 
take was not serious enough even for 
presentation to the grand jury, much less 
having the grand jury act upon the 
charge. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair reminds the Senator 
that his 2 minutes have expired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
from New Mexico be granted 3 additional 
minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Senator from New 
Mexico may proceed, 

Mr. ANDERSON. I appreciate the 
action of the distinguished acting major- 
ity leader. 
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Perhaps I have gone too far; but when 

someone in my State is under attack, 
even if he is from the opposite political 
party, if he is a good man, it is the 
responsibility of every decent citizen to 
stand up and speak out for him. 
I was greatly disturbed when the 
statement was made that the FBI had 
not investigated this man. I am sure 
that if the inquiry is directed by the 
proper persons to the FBI, the FBI will 
have to report that it has investigated 
him. 

I see the distinguished junior Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] in the 
Chamber. I am sure that he has per- 
sonal knowledge of the fact that the FBI 
did make such an investigation, that the 
results of that investigation are avail- 
able, that they have been examined, and 
that they completely exonerate Mr. Em- 
mons. 

I place these telegrams and statements 
in the Recor because I feel that it is 
wrong to make such charges against 
anyone. It is difficult at best to find 
high-grade persons to fill positions of re- 
sponsibility. When a person is nomi- 
nated for a position of responsibility of 
this nature, charges should not be made 
against him unless the charges are 
backed up with facts. 

Mr. President, I have presented my 
facts, to show that his neighbors believe 
he is a fine man. I say to you, Mr. 
President, that I took the trouble to call 
up the bank examiner who closed the 
bank. He found there was nothing 
‘wrong with the man’s reputation. I say 
to you, Mr. President, that in addition, 
the FBI has made an examination, and 
that examination shows he is as clean 
as can be. 

I believe under those circumstances 
it is unfortunate that wild accusations 
are made against the man. 


THE CANADIAN RIVER WATER 
PROJECT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is with deep regret that I must 
announce the existence of a serious im- 
passe in the progress of the Canadian 
River water project authorized by Con- 
gress in 1950. Officials of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior have just informed 
me that it will be impossible for them, 
within the time remaining before the 
adjournment of the present session of 
Congress, to review and make recom- 
mendations to the Congress on the ques- 
tion raised by the conflict in Federal and 
State laws relating to the Canadian 
River Authority. 

The State of Texas has enacted legis- 
lation providing that after repayment 
of all nonreimbursable Federal expendi- 
tures involved in the Canadian River 
project, title to all the properties shall 
pass to the State or local authorities 
concerned, 

Public Law 898 of the 81st Congress, 
authorizing the expenditure of Federal 
funds for the Canadian River Authority, 
provides that title to such properties as 
are constructed on a nonreimbursable 
basis shall remain in the Federal Gov- 
ernment for purposes of supervision and 
control. It is the conflict in these laws 
which, until resolved, poses a serious and 
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dangerous possibility of delay in com- 
pleting preconstruction planning for the 
Canadian River project. 

Until this conflict is resolved it is ap- 
parent that no construction can begin. 
While at the present time there is an 
administrative order prohibiting new 
starts of reclamation projects, it is im- 
portant that the preliminary work on the 
Canadian River project be completed as 
promptly as possible to insure its expe- 
ditious construction as soon as the pro- 
hibition on new starts is removed. 

The Department of the Interior offi- 
cials have explained to me that the 
question raised by the conflict in the 
Federal and State laws is extremely com- 
plex and of basic importance to the en- 
tire Federal reclamation program. I had 
hoped to be able to introduce legislation 
in this session which would have re- 
moved this conflict that now threatens 
the very life of the Canadian River proj- 
ect. In view of the Department’s advice 
that it could not complete its study of 
the problem and make recommendations 
to Congress based thereon, I am reluc- 
tantly compelled to withhold my request 
that this session of Congress eliminate 
the existing conflict in the laws. 

I must frankly admit that I do not 
know the proper solution to the existing 
conflict between the Federal law and the 
recently enacted law of Texas. However, 
I am sure that it would be extremely un- 
fortunate if the vitally needed Canadian 
River project were to be delayed because 
of this disagreement. 

The Canadian River project will pro- 
vide an assured continuous source of 
water to many cities in the Texas Pan- 
handle. It will furnish a substantial 
amount of water for irrigation purposes, 
It will create reservoirs for fiood-control 
purposes that will prevent the costly loss 
of soil and destruction of property that 
has occurred repeatedly in the past 
years. It will furnish new recreational 
parks for the people in the areas. 

The Canadian River project is one 
that has enormous value, both for the 
people of Texas and the people of the 
Nation. Its orderly progress toward 
completion must not be interrupted by 
considerations of lesser importance. 

Iam sorry that it is not possible to re- 
solve this problem during this session of 
Congress. I am deeply hopeful, and I 
shall do everything in my power, to in- 
sure that a proper solution to the policy 
question raised by the conflicting Fed- 
eral and State laws is found before or 
during the next session of Congress. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1954 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Morning business is concluded. 
The Chair lays before the Senate the 
unfinished business, which is H. R. 5969. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5969) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Defense 
and related independent agencies for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, and 
for other purposes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK], on be- 
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half of himself and other Senators, on 
page 28, line 5, to strike out “$3,495,- 
000,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“$3,895,000,000.” 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, it 
will not be my purpose to debate the 
amendment at length. But I wish the 
Recorp to show that in 1949, as in 
earlier years, I favored a larger Air 
Force. I want the Recorp to show that 
last year I tried to speed the buildup 
of the Air Force and have more money 
appropriated for it. 

Much was said yesterday about the 
mistakes some people apparently had 
made in the past. The charge was made 
that the Air Force had not spent the 
money appropriated to it. It was 
charged that the then President of the 
United States, President Truman, had 
told the conferees on the appropriation 
bill that the money was not needed. 
The statement was read by the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Fercuson], and 
that, of course, was a fact. I do not hold 
myself responsible for anything the 
President might have done or that any 
other person might have done. In my 
own conscience I believe my actions have 
been right in this body with respect to 
Air Force funds. 

I felt I was right when the then dis- 
tinguished chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, John J. Mc- 
Swain, defended the late Billy Mitchell, 
at a time when many military geniuses 
wanted to court-martial Billy Mitchell 
because he believed in adequate air 
power. 

The amendment which I have submit- 
ted on behalf of myself and the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. RUssELL], the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran], 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez], the Senator from Alabama [Mr, 
HILL], the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. KILGORE], the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. MCCLELLAN}, and the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. MacNnuson] in 
substance asks the Senate to ‘restore 
$400 million so that 200 B—47’s may be 
constructed as early as possible, and in 
that way bring us that much closer to 
143 air wings. Of course, if there be a 
development of another and a better 
craft, I know the Air Force would use the 
funds for that purpose. 

I heard President Eisenhower say at 
the White House conference that the 
B-47 is the best plane we have. That 
is what he said at the White House when 
we met with him. I heard General 
Gruenther say, when he appeared before 
our committee, that the best plane we 
have today is the B-47. I heard General 
Gruenther say that what we needed 
most was to speed the buildup of the 
Air Force for our defense. General 
Twining, when I questioned him during 
the subcommittee hearings, said: 

General Twininc. The ultimate program 
of 143 wings of course will be delayed. 


Senator MAYBANK. It will be delayed un- 
der this program? 

General TWINING. There will be some de- 
lay. 

Senator MAYBANK, That is all I wanted to 
ask. 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr, President, 
will the Senator yield? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bar- 
RETT in the chair.) Does the Senator 
from South Carolina yield to the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Will the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina give us the 
page from which he is reading? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Page 1891 of the 
Senate committee hearings. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire page be printed in 
the Recorp, at this point. 

There being no objection, the page 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EFFECT OF 143-WING PROGRAM 


Senator MAYBANK, The reason I ask that 
is that you would make progress toward the 
143 groups with the interim program. How 
much progress will you make? Will you be 
delayed or will the progress be up to expec- 
tations? 

General Twrtninc. The ultimate program 
of 143 wings of course will be delayed. 

Senator MAYBANK, It will be delayed un- 
der this program? 

General Twintnc. There will be some delay. 

Senator MAYBANK., That is all I wanted to 
ask. 5 
Senator Fercuson. On that, General, as I 
understood what you said—and see whether 
I am wrong or not—it was that you were 
willing to take this budget and proceed with 
it. 

General Twrntnc. That is right. 

Senator Percuson. And you believe that it 
was entitled to a resurvey by you as a mem- 
ber of the new Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the 
whole Joint Chiefs of Staff to determine what 
the ultimate goal should be, is that correct? 

General Twinina. That is correct. 


BUDGET SURVEY 


Senator Fercuson. Do you now object to 
the amount of this budget, or is it your idea 
that it should be resurveyed? 

General TwINING. I think the forces should 
be resurveyed. 

Senator Fercuson. The whole question? 

General TwINING. Yes, sir. As a result of 
the review of the forces, then the determi- 
nation will be made whether we have 143 
wings, more than 143 wings, or less. 

Senator FERGUSON. At the present time, 
are you objecting to the present budget? 

General Twrntnc. I am satisfied to work 
with the interim program. 

Senator FERGUSON. With this present in- 
terim program? 

General TwINING. That is correct. 

Senator FERGUSON. And the reason you say 
interim is that you believe it should be 
surveyed by you and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff to determine what the answer should 
be. 
General TwINING,. Yes, sir, 

Senator MAYBANK. Yes, Mr. Chairman, but 
he said he would not recommend it. 

General Twrntnc. I did not say I would 
not recommend it. 

Senator Marnaxk. I sald did you recom- 
mend? 

General TWIN. No; I did not recom- 
mend it. 

Senator Fercuson, You were not asked to? 

General Twrntnc. I was not asked about 
it. 
Senator Margaxk. You were not asked 
about it. Who was asked about it? 

General Twrninc. I could not answer that. 

Senator MAYBANK. You mean you as the 
head of the Air Force do not know who in 
the Air Force decided on this program? 

Senator Fercuson. What was your assign- 
ment at that time? 

General Twrntnc. I was Vice Chief of Staff. 


Mr. MAYBANK. At page 1890 of the 
hearings General Twining said he ac- 
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cepted the interim program, I asked 
him: 

Senator MAYBANK. You say you willingly 
accept the interim program? 

General TWINING. Yes, sir. 

Senator MAYBANK. You do not recommend 
it? 

General Twininc. That is not for me to 
say. When the Air Force appeared here 
and presented what the requirements were 
to meet the threat and the interim pro- 
gram came out of that, Judged to be the 
program, that was done by my superiors, 


Then he stated that he was not con- 
sulted. It was further stated that 200 
B-47’s might not be entirely what we 
call combat ships, but useful for other 
purposes, 

Yesterday I took the liberty of tele- 
phoning the Air Force, and I shall state 
what they said. I had it written down. 
I now read that memorandum: 

Colonel Warren called back later and 
stated that of the two-hundred-odd B—47's, 
some 149 of them were combat-crew-train- 
ing planes, and the remainder were among 
those removed from the revised budget be- 
cause of reduced lead time and for other 
reasons. He also stated that it would cost 
in the neighborhood of $5 million to equip 
these planes for combat. 


I also have a further memorandum, 
reading as follows: 

The Air Force advises that if funds are 
restored for the additional 200 B-47’s, they 
will be equipped for combat use, even though 
they are used for a time as training planes, 
and therefore there would be no require- 
ment for funds to convert them to combat 
use, and no time would be required other 
than flying them to the place needed. 


That information is most important, 
of course, because from other sources we 
were told that it would cost $396 million 
to convert those planes, so that they 
would be fully ready for combat use. 

Let me also state that it has been 
said that General Vandenberg did not 
recommend the particular amendment, 
Of course he did not. He was asked by 
the Senator from Arkansas IMr. 
McCLELLAN] to state the least amount he 
could get by with, in the interest of the 
taxpayers, so that the appropriation 
could be reduced—not reduced to the 
extent of $5 billion, as recommended by 
the Secretary of Defense, but how much 
it could be reduced, commensurate with 
national security. General Vanden- 
berg was never called back to testify 
again, but he wrote to us giving the 
figure, and I have seen it. I received 
a copy of the memorandum. That 
figure is well known, because it was pub- 
lished in the newspapers. As I recall 
the figure, it was $1,400,000,000. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Carolina yield 
to me? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas asked General 
Vandenberg how much of the $5 billion 
could properly be utilized in the fiscal 
year 1954. That question was asked, 
inasmuch as so much time had elapsed 
between January and the time when this 
matter was under discussion. I believe 
it important for us to note that we are 
now in the fiscal year 1954, and that 
the question was asked of General Van- 
denberg just a few weeks prior to the 
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beginning of the present fiscal year. The 
figure of $1 billion plus, which he gave, 
was his figure for what could properly 
be utilized in the fiscal year 1954. Of 
course, that did not include the 200 
bombers, because it is not possible to 
order bombers and have delivery made 
in the same year in which they are 
ordered. They were taken out of the 
yt hore subsequent to the fiscal year 

54. 

I thank the Senator from South Caro- 
lina for yielding to me. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the fact that not only have this 
amendment and the general Air Force 
situation been thoroughly discussed in 
the Senate Chamber, over a period of 
weeks and months, but, in addition, ex- 
tended hearings were held. I desire to 
congratulate the Senator from Michigan 
upon the hearings, even though I do not 
agree with him on this particular item. 
This subject has been thoroughly cov- 
ered in the newspapers week after week. 
I know that anything I may say now 
cannot add to what has previously been 
stated. A 

The eloquent speech made last eve- 
ning by the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL] was one of the 
greatest speeches I ever heard. I read 
it again this morning in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, I find it valuable to read 
outstanding speeches which have been 
made. Similarly, I often reread the elo- 
quent and valuable speeches made by 
John McSwain, a Member of the House 
from South Carolina, who was active in 
the defense of Billy Mitchell. Let me 
point out that at that time one of the 
generals said the Air Corps need be able 
to fly only as far as the Army could 
march in one day. Mr. President, time 
has certainly brought many changes. I 
wish my colleagues would take the time 
to read those speeches. I recall reading 
them again with great interest in 1942, 
and again in 1949. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield to 
me? 

Mr. MAYBANK., I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Does not the Senator from 
South Carolina think we should take to 
our hearts the lesson taught by Billy 
Mitchell? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I certainly do. 

Mr. HILL. Should not we keep in mind 
how much it cost the country and how 
much we suffered and lost because we 
did not heed the wise advice of Billy 
Mitchell, whose vision was so clear? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I thoroughly agree 
with the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. President, at this time, when we 
are in the atomic age and the hydrogen 
age, certainly we shall be negligent if 
we do not provide for sufficient aircraft 
to carry such bombs. Only 3 weeks ago 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART], the Senator from Connecticut 
Mr. Bus], the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Bennett], the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. FREAR], and I went to the hydrogen- 
bomb plant and inspected it. I imagine 
we were the first Senators to do that; 
in fact, I believe we are the only Senators 
who have inspected that plant. Very 
great security precautions are taken at 
the plant, there are many guards, and 
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numerous identification badges are re- 
quired. In fact, by the time we got into 
the inner workings of the inner part of 
the plant, we had three different kinds 
of badges. Of course, what we saw there 
is confidential and will never be revealed 
by any of us. 

However, the newspapers say the 
United States has the H-bomb and the 
A-bomb and that the United States is 
stockpiling A-bombs. Such statements 
have also been made on the floor of the 
Senate. Mr. President, of what use is it 
to stockpile those bombs unless we have 
the best Air Force in the world? If we 
are to be victorious in the event of an- 
other war, it is obvious that we must have 
superiority in the air. 

With all my great admiration and re- 
spect for the Navy and the Army, I must 
emphasize that it was the Air Force that 
knocked out Germany. It was the Air 
Force that destroyed the German Army 
buildup at Hamm, Germany, after the 
Battle of the Bulge. I went there short- 
ly afterward, for I happened to be in 
Europe at the time. The Senator from 
Virginia and I flew over that area in 
a plane. I remember that he and I 
watched the ground very carefully as 
we flew over it and we could never locate 
an area which had not been extensively 
bombed. Ofcourse, the damage in many 
of the cities was terrific. There was 
great loss of life, and when we were visit- 
ing some of those cities the number of 
bodies buried in the ruins caused by 
bombing was so great that the stench 
was rather overpowering. The entire 
countryside had been heavily bombed. 


For instance, fires had purposely been 


started by bombing the forests. On 
every side houses were heavily damaged, 
if not flattened to the ground. In many 
communities virtually nothing remained. 

Of course, all of us realize that a 
well-balanced team is necessary in order 
to conduct a war effectively. For in- 
stance, the Navy is invaluable because of 
its function—among many others—of 
carrying supplies for the Air Force. 

Let me state again, Mr. President, that 
when the Senator from Virginia and I 
flew over various parts of Europe at the 
conclusion of the war, we were profound- 
ly impressed by the vast amount of dam- 
age which had been done by bombing. 
We happened to be in Salzburg, Austria, 
when the last German division surren- 
dered. Previously we had flown from 
England, across the North Sea, to Paris. 
In the course of that flight it was never 
possible to see from the plane an area 
which had not been extensively bombed 
by either the Royal Air Force or the 
United States Air Force. The Senator 
from Virginia and I kept watching, but 
we never could find a spot which had 
not been bombed. 

Of course, all of us pray to God that 
there will not be another war. But if 
there is one, airpower will determine the 
issue. 

Mr. President, in considering the pro- 
posal to make a reduction of $5 billion 
in the appropriations for the Air Force, 
it is dificult for me to understand why 
the Air Force is singled out. Of course, 
it is said that the Air Force has a large 
amount of unobligated funds, and that 
is true. Most of those funds are in con- 
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tract authorizations. On the other hand, 
a cut of $5 billion has not been recom- 
mended in the appropriations for foreign 
aid, although my colleagues know that 
the Mutual Security Agency has $10,800,- 
000,000 that has not been spent. I am 
not here to condemn the foreign-aid 
program, but that is a fact. 

In connection with the statement that 
the Air Force has funds which have not 
been spent, the question of lead time in 
connection with plane construction has 
been raised. However, I shall not dis- 
cuss that point now; it was thoroughly 
debated yesterday. 

Mr. President, I am sure all my col- 
leagues realize that I feel very deeply 
about. the importance of the Air Force 
to our national security. I believe it is 
our first line of defense, just as the Navy 
Was several generations ago. 

I feel that, notwithstanding the stock- 
piling of hydrogen and atom bombs, 
which I have read about in the press— 
and there are billions of dollars invested 
in that connection—the hydrogen bombs 
are not going to be of any value unless 
we also have the best Air Force in the 
world. I hope my amendment will be 
adopted. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, my 4 
years on the Armed Services Committee 
has given me a fairly good insight into 
our whole Armed Forces program. There 
are plenty of matters which require 
special attention, and there are numer- 
ous problems for which no specific solu- 
tions have been found. But, after all 
the arguments that have been made on 
behalf of the respective branches of the 
armed services by partisans of those 
services, the thing that impressed me 
most is our dependence in case of a war 
emergency, upon our Air Force. That 
is not to say that the Air Force is more 
important than the other branches of 
the service; all are important, and all 
serve as auxiliaries one to the other. 

I am not saying that one part of the 
Air Force is more important than an- 
other. We have the tactical, the de- 
fense, and the strategic units of the Air 
Forces. But the real defense of the 
country at the beginning of any emer- 
gency would rest with the strategic Air 
Force. We cannot get away from that 
hard fact. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. STENNIS. Iam very glad to yield 
to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that, in the 
past, in making our war plans and build- 
ing up our defenses, perhaps we have 
known who our potential enemy might 
be, and whom we might be called upon 
to fight, but there was still uncertainty, 
and so we might need one kind of Army 
and one kind of Air Force if we were to 
fight a particular enemy, and perhaps 
an entirely different type if we were 
called upon to fight another enemy. But 
today we know absolutely that the one 
nation in the world that could bring war 
to us is Russia. Is not that correct? 

cai STENNIS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HILL. We also know absolutely 
that the only effective way by which we 
can wage war on Russia, the only way 
by which we could punish Russia and 
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destroy her war potential, and bring her 
to her knees, would be through air power, 
Is not that correct? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. Today the only thing that is pro- 
tecting us and saving us if we are to be 
saved from an all-out conflict, is our 
strategic air arm. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I desire to commend 
the Senator from Mississippi on his 
statement. I may say, if the Senator 
will permit—— 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. It is the threat of 
our Air Force, and the threat of our 
bombs that have probably permitted us 
to be at peace today, except insofar as 
the unfortunate Korean war is con- 
cerned. But I am referring, of course, 
to Europe. Does the Senator not agree 
with me on that? 

Mr. STENNIS. I agree with the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina. 

Mr. MAYBANK. And the Senator will 
also agree with me that, with a powerful 
Air Force, it would be very difficult to 
drop bombs on the United States. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is absolutely 
correct. 

Mr. President, I was impressed yester- 
day with the very fine speech made by 
the Senator from Maine [Mrs. SMITH}, 
in which she very clearly analyzed the 
testimony on both sides, and reached 
the conclusion that she was not satis- 
fied that the additional funds for the 
Air Force were necessary, and that, 
therefore, she was going to vote to sus- 
tain the committee. Mr. President, we 
shall never obtain an estimate that will 
be entirely satisfactory, we shall never 
reach a figure we know will be safe, we 
shall never reach a proposal for our 
Air Force that is absolutely certain. 
There is always doubt about this ques- 
tion. The thing we must do is to plan, 
and in planning, we must go even be- 
yond what may be considered to be safe 
and what may be needed. 

In 1949 I voted against an increase in 
the appropriation for the Air Force. In 
other words, I voted to reduce the Air 
Force; yet within less than 12 months 
we were in war. We were calling up 
Reserve officers without adequate train- 
ing. We did not have the necessary 
planes, and we did not have the neces- 
sary men to be sent into Korea. Many 
of the planes we sent there were shot 
down and some of the pilots lost their 
lives, largely because of lack of train- 
ing. So our infantrymen were left in a 
more or less helpless condition and suf- 
fered heavy casualties as a result. That 
experience is imbedded deep in my mind. 
So on this occasion I shall resolve what- 
ever doubt I may have in favor of 
strength. 

I have visited the Strategic Air Com- 
mand. I have no particular praise for 
any general; but if anyone will sit down 
for 2 hours to listen to General LeMay 
and his staff officers at Omaha, Nebr.— 
General LeMay, as Senators know, is 
Chief of the Strategic Air Command— 
if one will listen to his plan and see his 
demonstration, he will not only feel more 
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secure because of the fact that we have 
an alert, outstanding man, and a plan, 
but he will also be firmly convinced that 
whatever General LeMay says he needs, 
or whatever competent military authori- 
ties say they need, should be provided, 
resolving all doubt in favor of strength. 

I am impressed by the fact that the 
Air Force program has been carefully 
planned. General Vandenberg had given 
his testimony and, in a measure, has 
staked his reputation on its accuracy, 
although he does not have to stand on 
one leg. We had General Twining as a 
witness before the Armed Services Com- 
mittee on the question of the confirma- 
tion of his nomination. He has said 
that the safety of our Nation rests more 
securely on a 143-wing Air Force than 
on any other arm. That testimony is 
sufficient. 

What are we arguing about? We are 
arguing about a relatively few hundred 
million dollars. I shall support the 
amendment of the Senator from South 
Carolina for the increased amount for 
the strategic Air Force, especially for 
bombers, and I shall support the amend- 
ment for the training of additional 
pilots. I hope it will prove to be too 
much—indeed, that it will prove to be 
far too much—but I shall feel safer in 
knowing that it will not be too little. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina. 


NOMINATION OF GLENN L. EMMONS 
TO BE COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN 
AFFAIRS 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand that while I was absent from 
the floor certain telegrams were read in 
the Senate in connection with the nomi- 
nation of Glenn L. Emmons to be Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs. I wish to 
repeat, I have no personal objection to 
Mr. Emmons; I never saw him. None 
` of my friends, so far as I know, know him 
personally. I have no candidate for the 
office of Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
I am interested solely and only in seeing 
to it that there shall be a public hearing 
on the nomination before the Senate 
votes upon the question of its confirma- 
tion. I have several telegrams which I 
wish to place in the Recorp. The first 
telegram I wish to read comes from Tulsa, 
Okla., and reads as follows: 

TULSA, OKLA., July 16, 1953. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senator from North Dakota, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, 
D. C.: 

Congratulations upon your stand in oppos- 
ing the confirmation of Glenn Emmons, of 
New Mexico, for Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs. We are convinced that President 
Eisenhower has been grossly misinformed and 
ill-advised by Orme Lewis, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior on this appointment. 
Secretary Lewis has arrogantly and grossly 
wiolated the precepts of the Indian plank of 
the Republican platform and he has by de- 
sign or otherwise failed to recognize the 
wishes of the majority of the major tribes of 
Indians in the United States. We are abso- 
tutely opposed to Emmons’ appointment. 
We can furnish proof that he is not qualified 
for the position and that he is absolutely 
unfit to serve as Commissioner of Indian 
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Affairs. We urge that you continue to block 
his appointment, 
D. M. Maprano, 
Councilman of the Caddo Indian Tribe 
of Oklahoma, 


The next telegram is from Pawhuska, 
Okla., and reads: 


PAWHUSKA, OKLA., July 17, 1953. 
Hon. Senator WILLIAM + 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Extend my sincere appreciation your efforts 
to block appointment Emmons Indian Com- 
missioner. Irreparable damage will be done 
to Indians if appointment confirmed, As an 
original Osage Indian allottee, I request his 
appointment be blocked. 
ISABELL R. Lewis, 
Osage Aliottee 217. 


Another telegram from Pawhuska, 
Okla., reads: 


PAWHUSKA, OKLA., July 17, 1953. 
Hon. Senator WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Believing the advancement of all Indian 
people will be strangled if Emmons appoint- 
ment is confirmed, I respectfully solicit your 
efforts and wish you success in blocking his 
appointment as Indian Commissioner. 
JOHN HARLIN, Jr. 
Enrolled Osage Member. 


Another telegram comes from Santa 
Fe, N. Mex., and reads: 


Santa Fe, N. MEX., July 17, 1953. 
Senator WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

All Pueblo Indians express their thanks to 
you for blocking Emmons’ appointment. In- 
dians throughout United States voted Re- 
publican to get a change. Emmons has 
backing of Democrats and Indian Bureau. 
He is not the man for the job. 

J.J. MONTOYA, 
Governor, San Ildefonso Pueblo. 


Another telegram from Santa Fe, 
N. Mex., reads: 


Santa Fe, N. Mex., July 17, 1953. 
Senator WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

As one of the spokesmen for the All Indian 
Pueblo Council, I wish to let it be known 
that the thousands of Indians we speak for 
are shocked and incensed by the sellout by 
McKay, Orme Lewis, * * * Lafarge, on 
President Eisenhower's promise to us. We 
also think that the appointment of Emmons 
should be challenged on moral and ethical 
grounds, We suggest and implore you to 
call for the security report on Emmons to 
be read before the Senate. 

JohN BRD, 
Spokesman, Santo Domingo. 


Here is a telegram from Pawhuska, 
Okla. which reads as follows: 
PawHusKA, OKLA., July 17, 1953. 
Hon. Senator WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Please continue to extend every effort to 
block appointment of Emmons for Indian 
Commissioner. No good American Indian 
will knowingly support a man who delib- 
erately misrepresents facts. Your help is 
sorely needed by all Indians. 

Max LAKE, 
Allottee No. 1824. 


Here is another telegram from Santa 
Fe, N. Mex., which reads: 
Santa Fe, N. MEX., July 17, 1953. 
Senator WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
President promised us at Gallup to listen 
to our voices. We do not want Emmons 
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who does not speak for the Indians but the 
white man's organization, We thank you 
for blocking his appointment. 
STARROAD Gomez, 
Governor, Taos Pueblo. 


Here is a telegram from Oklahoma 
City, Okla., reading as follows: 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., July 16, 1953, 
Senator Lancer, of North Dakota, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Oklahoma Republican Party and Okla- 
homa Indian Republican advisory commit- 
teé and National Congress of American In- 
dians and thousands of good, loyal Republi- 
cans and Indians have wholeheartedly en- 
dorsed Alva A. Simpson for Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs. Emmons was never en- 
dorsed by anyone except a few Navahos. If 
he is elected, then the promise that Eisen- 
hower made to consult Indian leaders will 
have been broken. The Indian people are 
being used, and they will remember because 
the intelligence and their integrity have cer- 
tainly been trampled on. Oklahoma has 
one-third entire Indian population of 
United States and were never consulted, It 
appears there has been a big sellout concern- 
ing Indians. Please block this appointment 
of Glenn Emmons. 

JOSEPH R. TOAHTY. 


Here is another one from Pawhuska, 
Okla., which reads: 


PAWHUSKA, OKLA., July 17, 1953, 
Hon. Senator WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building: 

Your efforts to block appointment Em- 
mons for Indian Commissioner must con- 
tinue. Such appointment will be disastrous 
to Osages of Oklahoma, 

CLARIBEL C. SHAW, 
Osage Allottee No. 1085. 


Here is another telegram from Paw- 
huska, Okla., which reads: 


PAWHUSKA, OKLA., July 17, 1953. 
Hon, WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building: 

Appreciate your continued efforts to block 
appointment Emmons for Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs. Such appointment would b 
fatal to Indians. 7 

CHARLES W. AND FRANCES LABADIE, 
Osage Allottees. 


Here is another one from Pawhuska, 
Okla.: 

PAWHUSKA, OKLA., July 17, 1953. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
Senate Office Building: 

Request you continue efforts in blocking 
appointment Emmons for Commissioner. He 
failed to obtain support most Osages of 
Oklahoma. 

RAYMOND A. and FRANCES A. THEIS, 
Enrolled Members, Osage Tribe, 


Here is another one from Pawhuska, 

Okla., which reads as follows: 
PAWHUSKA, Oxta., July 17, 1953. 
Senator WILLIAM LANGER: 

Appreciate your efforts to block appoint- 
ment Emmons for Indian Commissioner. 
Lou have full support of many Osage Indians 
of Oklahoma. 

VETTIE L. Homann, 
ANNETTA L, HOMANN, 
Gus LOHMANN, 

Osage Allottees. 


I have other telegrams in my office to 
the same effect. I did not know the 
matter was coming up today, but I hap- 
pened to have these telegrams in my 
pocket. 

Mr. President, all I am asking is that 
there be a hearing on the nomination, 
There has not been a full hearing. The 
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nomination was received by the commit- 
tee at approximately 10 o’clock in the 
morning. I read the entire record and 
turned it over to the majority leader. 
My recollection is that the nomination 
went before the committee at about 10 
o’clock in the morning, and there was 
a brief hearing early that same day. No 
notice was given. 

I remember that the junior Senator 
from Washington and the junior Sena- 
tor from Nevada were at the hearing. 
They said they did not know the nomi- 
nee and had never heard of him, and 
they protested that there had been no 
full hearing on the nomination. 

Mr. President, in every committee of 
which I have ever been a member, when 
a man has been nominated for a posi- 
tion, a hearing has been held. That 
should be the practice whether it is the 
Foreign Relations Committee, the Judi- 
ciary Committee, or any other commit- 
tee. If a man is nominated even to be 
a United States marshal, 7 days’ notice 
has been given in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, and a definite time for the hear- 
ing is set, and anyone who is in opposi- 
tion to the nomination may appear and 
be heard. No matter who they may be, 
no matter how humble they may be, all 
persons, any man or woman, can come 
before the committee and be heard. 

I have no personal feeling in this 
matter, but I believe there should be a 
hearing, and if nothing is found against 
the nominee, and if the President wants 
him in the position to which he has been 
nominated, then, in heaven’s name, let 
the Senate confirm the nomination. * 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from North Dakota yield? 

Mr, LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I have 
known this nominee for many, many 
years. I think the Senator from North 
Dakota is correct in trying to get a 
hearing on the nomination. Being In- 
dian Commissioner is quite a responsi- 
bility, and the test should be the nomi- 
nees solicited for the welfare of the 
Indians. I should like to ask this fellow 
citizen from my State several basic 
questions concerning what his policy 
toward the Indians will be. I did not 
know there was to be a_ hearing. 
Usually, when there is a nomination of 
someone from New Mexico, the Senators 
from the State have plenty of notice. 

Even this morning Judge Helmick, of 
my State, was nominated to be a United 
States consul. I have known him all my 
life. 

I was informed about the nomination 
of Mr. Emmons, and I know I can give 
the committee very good information 
as to why I think the nomination is a 
good one. Nevertheless, I would like 
to know how Mr. Emmons stands with 
reference to the Navahos, the Pueblos, 
the Klamaths, the Flatheads, and even 

the Cherokees of Virginia. I do not know 
what the rush is. I have known Mr. 
Emmons longer than has any other 
Member of the Congress, either on the 
House side or the Senate side. I knew 
him when he was 6 years of age, when 
his father and mother -brought him to 
New Mexico from Alabama. But I should 
like to ask a few questions as to how 
he feels toward the Indians. 
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So, Mr. President, I do not think the 
Senator from North Dakota, who I know 
will probably vote for confirmation after 
a hearing, is asking too much. I do 
not think he is asking anything unrea- 
sonable. What he suggests is only fair. 
I intend to ask the nominee only a few 
questions, as to the policy of the Indian 
Bureau, because I am stronger for the 
Indians than I am for the Indian Bu- 
reau, and I want to know what his policy 
would be if he were in control. 

Mr. LANGER. I thank the Senator. 

A telegram came to me, from some- 
one I do not know, stating that while 
this nominee was cashier of a bank, he 
was short $60,000. I do not know 
whether the charges are true or false, 
and I am sure the Senator from New 
Mexico does not know. Sometimes we 
are deceived in a person who is very 
close to us. When a telegram is re- 
ceived stating that the nominee, while 
cashier of a bank, was short $60,000, and 
the telegram further says that there are 
witnesses who want to appear to testify, 
certainly we should not vote to confirm 
the nomination of such a man without 
a full hearing. 

According to the distinguished senior 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY], 
one Indian tribe in his State has prop- 
erty worth over $100 million. Indians 
all over the country have millions of 
dollars’ worth of property. Certainly, 
when a charge is made against a nomi- 
nee for the position of Indian Commis- 
sioner, I think it is the duty of every 
Senator to insist that, at least, there be 
a public hearing, and if the charges are 
false, I have no doubt the Senate will 
confirm the nomination. 

I do not know whether the nominee 
wants to appear or does not want to ap- 
pear, but I should think he would wel- 
come an investigation. I am sure the 
distinguished junior Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], when he thor- 
oughly understands what we are trying 
to do, will not oppose a hearing. All 
we are asking is that there be a hearing 
to give the persons who are opposed to 
the nomination an opportunity to testify. 
I think he will agree with me that all 
I said I wanted was a hearing, and that 
I had no personal interest in the matter 
at all. That is still my position. I 
thank the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, as I have 
said, the gentleman whose nomination 
is under consideration is from my State. 
I do not know anything about the 
charges. I am only interested in what 
his policy toward the Indians will be. 
That is what I should like to know. I 
should not like to have to object to the 
confirmation of his nomination because 
this is the first such position that has 
ever been given to us in New Mexico. I 
am in the same position in which the 
Senator from North Dakota used to be, 
when he complained that North Dakota 
did not receive appointments. 

I was happy to hear about the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Emmons, but being one of 
the Senators from New Mexico, I, at least, 
expected to be asked by the committee, 
“What do you think of Glenn Emmons?” 
I know him better than almost anyone 
else. I know him pleasantly and favor- 
ably. He grew up in my little home town. 
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Whether anyone likes it or not, I say to 
the acting majority leader and to the 
minority leader that I would have liked 
to have a hearing on the nomination. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
wish to reassure the distinguished Sena- 
tor from North Dakota on one point. I 
placed some telegrams in the RECORD in 
his absence, which I did not regard as a 
discourtesy to the Senator from North 
Dakota at all, because I did not believe 
the telegrams were directed against him. 
I placed them in the Recorp because I 
thought it necessary to present them 
during the morning hour. I repeat my 
assurance to the distinguished senior 
Senator from North Dakota that there 
was no discourtesy in my submitting 
them for the Record during his absence. 
Hereafter, if I have occasion to place 
anything of that nature in the RECORD, 
I shall do so when he is present, because 
I have no desire to treat him in any 
other way than with the fine courtesy he 
has always extended to me. 

Mr. LANGER. I thank the distin- 
guished junior Senator from New Mex- 
ico. I have no feeling that he acted 
other than as he has stated. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. My colleague has spok- 
en about the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. I should like to ask 
him if he does not believe the senior Sen- 
ator from New Mexico, who is not a 
member of the committee, should at least 
have been asked to appear, as a matter 
of courtesy, if for no other reason, and 
have been asked, “You know Glenn Em- 
mons, Senator. You have known him 
all your days. What do you think of 
him?” I could have said nice things 
about Glenn Emmons. 

I certainly hope that the Senate will 
not act on any nomination so long as 
any Senator wishes to ask a question 
about the nominee, no matter who he 
may be. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
believe I was more surprised than any- 
one else when I learned that the senior 
Senator from New Mexico was not pres- 
ent before the committee. I assumed he 
had been detained in conference as a 
member of an Appropriations subcom- 
mittee. I agree thoroughly with what 
the Senator has said. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. No one notified me 
that there was to be a hearing. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I assumed that was 
the responsibility of the majority. I did 
not even know the nomination was to 
be brought up until just as the meeting 
was to start. In all sincerity, I say that 
no one could have been more surprised 
than I was when the senior Senator 
from New Mexico was not present when 
the committee considered the nomina- 
tion. I was curious as to why he was 
not there. I assumed he had been noti- 
fied, but was tied up with his duties on 
the Committee on Appropriations. Unti 
this hour I did not know why the senior 
Senator from New Mexico was not there. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The senior Senator 
from New Mexico was not notified and 
did not know that a committee meeting 
had been called. I did not know the 
nomination had been reported by the 
committee until I read the newspapers 
from home, which stated that the senior 
Senator from North Dakota was object- 
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ing to the nomination. I think I can 
prove to the senior Senator from North 
Dakota that Glenn Emmons is a good 
man, but I think the Senator is entitled 
to ask questions. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
might say this points up a rather un- 
fortunate practice which seems to have 
developed in the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. I recall that last 
year it attempted to act upon very im- 
portant major legislation—that on Ha- 
waiian statehood and on Alaskan state- 
hood—without having any sort of hear- 
ing. This year the committee has 
worked around to where it has finally 
had some hearings on Hawaiian state- 
hood. But the time has now come when 
the chairman, for whom I have great 
affection and great respect, believes the 
hearings should be closed, even though 
there are some witnesses who still should 
appear and who still should be cross- 
examined. 


So, while I was present at the com- 
mittee meeting, and I recall the com- 
mittee unanimously approved the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Emmons, I might say it is 
my own judgment that he is an out- 
standing man and would make an excel- 
lent Indian Commissioner. He was 
born in Alabama, and his father served 
in the Florida Legislature. He has a lot 
of strong recommendations from the 
South. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. And he comes from a 
fine family. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I have a feeling 
there are persons who would like to ask 
him questions. 

Mr. TOBEY. I understood -that his 
mother was born in North Dakota. 

Mr. SMATHERS. That really makes 
him good. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I knew him possibly 3 
days after he came to New Mexico in 
1904. I knew his father, his mother, 
and his sister. Rev. Grover Emmons is 
his brother. Johnny, another brother, 
and I have been together in fist fights. I 
hy Glenn Emmons well, and favor- 
ably. 

The fact that he is a banker does not 


bother me at all. The only thing I am 


complaining about—I am not criticizing 
anyone for reporting the nomination— 
is that I did not know anything about 
the nomination or when the hearing 
was to be held. ` Otherwise, I would have 
been there to say nice things about him, 
because I cannot say anything else about 
him. But I felt then, and I feel now, 
that I am entitled to ask Mr. Emmons, 
“What will be your policy toward the 
Indians? Will it be the Indian Bureau 
that will be your chief interest? Or are 
you interested in the Indians?” 

That is the kind of question I want to 
ask him. I would not attack his morals, 
because they are good. I would not at- 
tack him on his standing in the com- 
munity, because it is good. 

He has only one bad feature. I say 
this in all kindness to my Republican 
friends. He came from a southern 
Democratic family. When he moved, he 
became a banker and then became a Re- 
publican. Outside of that, he is one of 
the finest men in the world. 

Mr. TOBEY. That is evolution. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, notified the Senate that 
Mr. Jonas of Illinois had been appointed 
@ Manager on the part of the House at 
the conference on-the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5134) to 
amend the Submerged Lands Act, vice 
Mr. MCCULLOCH, excused. 

The message announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the bill (S. 2078) to provide for the or- 
derly transaction of the public business 
in the event of the death, incapacity, or 
separation from office of a disbursing 
officer of the military department. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee on conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 5227) making appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, and for 
other purposes, and that the House had 
receded from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 4 
to the bill, and concurred therein. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1954 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5969) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Defense 
and related independent agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. MAYBANK]. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I rise 
to support the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from South Carolina, al- 
though I feel it does not in any way cure 
the many deficiencies in the pending 
defense appropriation bill. 

I have before me a report made a year 
ago on the Department of Defense ap- 
propriation bill. At that time the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations fully supported 
the proposal for a 143-wing Air Force. 
So far as I know, no objection of any 
kind was made to that proposal. A 
slight reduction was made in the appro- 
priation for the Air Force covering the 
procurement of spare parts, but the com- 
mittee definitely pointed out that it was 
not its intention to curtail the program 
submitted by the Bureau of the Budget 
for the acquisition of aircraft, as recom- 
mended by the Secretary of Defense. 

Since then, I have heard testimony by 
a number of our most responsible and 
leading officials and military officers who 
appeared before committees or who made 
public statements. I include among 
them Secretary of Defense Wilson, 
Deputy Secretary of Defense Kyes, Sec- 
retary of State Dulles, Secretary of the 
Treasury Humphrey, General Omar 
Bradley, and many other high officers. 
They have all testified that in their opin- 
jon there is no lessening of the threat 
with which we are confronted from the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. As 
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a matter of fact, in most cases they 
have emphasized that the threat is even 
greater today than it was 2 or 3 years 
ago, or within the past fewmonths. The 
same opinion has been expressed in pub- 
lic statements by the President of the 
United States. Yet today it is proposed 
to cut our budget for defense in a degree 
which to me seems completely inde- 
fensible and beyond anything that is 
justified under the conditions with which 
we are now confronted. 

I wish to point out the tremendous 
reduction in defense appropriations that 
are now proposed so that the public may 
know exactly what the danger is. I do 
not believe for a moment that the pub- 
lic understands the situation. If it did, 
I think the people would express them- 
selves strongly and rise in protest against 
these cuts. 4 

Assuming that the threat is no less 
today then it was a year ago, there would 
seem to be no explanation of the fan- 
tastic cuts which are now proposed, re- 
ductions which, in my opinion, will se- 
riously jeopardize the security of our 
country. 

I wish again to read into the RECORD 
certain figures. I hope the American 
public will realize what we are doing to 
lessen our security in the name of econ- 
omy. No man wants economy more 
than I do; no man would welcome tax 
cuts, so far as they are possible of 
achievement, any more than I would, 
but I do not want a balanced budget or 
a tax cut to be invoked at the expense 
of our national security. I think that 
is exactly what we are doing in this ap- 
propriation bill. 

Last year in the Congress of the United 
States we made appropriations for de- 
fense in the amount of $47,185,000,000, 
This year, in the bill which is now be- 
fore the Senate, we propose to make ap- 
propriations amounting to $34,511,000,- 
000, a reduction of $12,674,000,000. If it 
is true—and I believe it is true, and I 
am supported by the testimony of our 
great civil and military leaders—that 
the situation is no less threatening today 
than it was a year ago, how can we pos- 
sibly justify a cut in the defense ap- 
propriations of $12,674,000,000? It sim- 
ply does not make sense to me. 

Mr. President, I know that in the ap- 
propriation for the Air Force last year 
we provided—and when I say “we” I 
mean both Houses of Congress and the 
President of the United States—$21,073,- 
000,000. In the bill which is now be- 
fore the Senate it is proposed to appro- 
priate for that great and vital and neces- 
sary defensive and offensive arm of our 
military services $11,247,000,000, a re- 
duction of $9,826,000,000, or nearly 50 
percent, as compared with the amount 
appropriated last year. 

If it is true—and I believe it is, my 
belief being supported, as I have already 
pointed out, by many civic and military 
leaders of the Nation—that the threat 
to our security is no less today than it 
was a year ago, how can we possibly dare 
to cut out $9,826,000,000 of the amount 
appropriated for the Air Force, a reduc- 
tion of very close to 50 percent, a re- 
duction which we know will make it im- 
possible to reach the goal which was 
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generally accepted last year and 2 years 
ago, a goal of 143 wings in our Air Force? 

The American people are not aware of 
that situation. I know that the Senate 
will vote for this budget, though I hope 
it can be increased to some extent on the 
floor of the Senate. We must vote for 
the bill. Otherwise, our armed serv- 
ices will be without any money with 
which to operate, and that is unthink- 
able. But I warn Senators that these 
cuts are unwise; they are foolhardy; they 
are dangerous. I protest against them. 
I believe that if I could only make the 
facts known to the American people 
they would likewise protest against them. 
In my opinion the proposed cuts are 
completely unconscionable, and impose 
on our Nation a condition which is un- 
justified, and which may result in tre- 
mendous risk, to our survival in the 
struggle which may lie ahead of us, but 
which I hope will never come. 

In my judgment the greatest risk we 
have to face with regard to enemy at- 
tack is a failure to keep ourselves strong. 
The other night I heard a very great 
American report how far inferior we 
were to Russia, both in regard to stocks 
of airplanes and other implements of 
defense, and in regard to the rate of pro- 
duction of planes and other munitions. I 
was amazed and terrified by the figures. 
Certainly there is no question that if we 
are so far behind—and I do not think 
anyone who has knowledge of the actual 
situation would deny that we are behind, 
both in existing supplies of vital arms 
and in the rate of their production—then 
it seems to me that we should take ad- 
vantage of every opportunity to try to 
narrow the gap between the strength of 
our potential enemies and our own 
strength. This is the time to do it. 
Russia is undoubtedly in a disordered 
state. How serious the disorders are 
I do not know; but certainly the reports 
which we have received justify us in be- 
lieving that there are disorders. There 
is unrest; there is hesitation; there is 
confusion in Russia and the satellite 
states. 

Mr. President, this is the time to try 
to narrow the gap between us. Instead 
of that, we are widening the gap every 
day, and we shall widen it a great deal 
more by passing a bill which, in my 
opinion, is entirely inadequate for the 
defense of our national security. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I can- 
not let the vote be taken upon this 
amendment without expressing my deep 
concern over the reductions which have 
been proposed in the vital military serv- 
ices of the United States. 

It has been said, and truly said, that 
the proposed reductions will not affect 
the output of planes and other weapons 
in the fiscal year which opened on the 
1st day of July 1953. But the reductions 
which have been made do drastically 
affect the rate of growth of the military 
strength of the United States, which 
growth is in my opinion essential to our 
security, in view of the tremendous forces 
which are arrayed against us in today’s 
troubled world. 

Mr. President, it may be well for the 
production of some articles to be post- 
poned and stretched out. We may be 
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able to acquire trucks and small arms 
and ammunition with reasonable speed. 
We have a Navy which is not seriously 
challenged, and we may be able to 
stretch out the construction of naval ves- 
sels. But the intricate and involved and 
mighty fighting machines of the air can- 
not be acquired as one buys toys in a 
dime store. There must be at least 2 
or 3 years of lead time to acquire the 
fighting machines which are capable of 
matching those the Russians have de- 
veloped and which they have in larger 
numbers than are possessed by our own 
Air Force. 

When we cut appropriations today, 
while we do not affect deliveries of planes 
in 1953, we do affect them in the years 
1954, 1955, and 1956, and thus widen 
the gap between the United States Air 
Force and that of the Soviet Union and 
its satellites, giving them an increasing 
preponderance of strength in a vital arm 
of modern-day warfare. 

I will not discuss our Air Force in 
terms of groups. Very few people know 
the number of planes in a group of each 
type of plane. Ido point out that under 
the reduced program we will have nearly 
5,000 fewer combat planes by December 
31, 1955, than we will have if we follow 
the advice of our best-trained and best- 
informed specialists, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, who are charged with responsi- 
bility to defend our country. 

Mr. President, it seems we learn noth- 
ing from history. Twice within this gen- 
eration these United States have called 
upon all their resources, knowledge, tal- 
ent, capacity, and genius, and upon all 
their young men who were able to bear 
arms. We sent them forth into battle. 
We won a great victory in the field in 
1918 and again in 1945. We depleted 
our resources, mortgaged the future, 
and spilled the blood of America’s finest 
on far-flung battlefields all over the 
world. 

What did we do with victory? Before 
we had assured peace, we twice dis- 
mantled the mightiest fighting machines 
ever known on earth. With a little pa- 
tience and with a little more willingness 
to sacrifice, we assuredly could have been 
put in a position where we could have 
assured a peaceful world, a permanent 


e. 

After 1945 we know the tragice story 
of how we disbanded our armies and 
how we let our military strength shrink 
until it brought about the tragedy of 
Korea. A nation with the greatest in- 
dustrial potential in the world, a nation 
which should rely upon modern arms, 
not upon the bodies of its boys, as the 
Chinese and Russians do, threw its men 
into battle in Korea with weapons which 
were inferior to those possessed by the 
North Koreans. We had inferior tanks. 
We were not challenged in the air, but 
we did not have sufficient air strength 
to stop the drive of the North Korean 
tanks as they cleaved their way through 
our thin lines. It brought darkness to 
thousands of American homes, sorrow to 
the hearts of fathers, and anguish and 
tears to the mothers of America. 

Lack of preparedness brought on 
Korea. If we had, during the period 
between World War I and World War II, 
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expended as much as a billion dollars a 
year in armaments, it is my opinion that 
World War II would not have occurred. 

There has been talk about waste. Of 
course there is waste in the expendi- 
tures made by our armed services, and 
we should do all we can to correct it. 
However, the purpose of war is death 
and destruction. It is not constructive. 
It is the tragedy of man that we have 
not found a way of controlling it, and 
that we cannot divert the resources 
which we put into preparing for war 
into preparing for utopia. There is 
waste. But what about the waste of be- 
ing suddenly thrown into war unpre- 
pared? That is where a continuation 
of this shortsighted program will lead 
us. We spent more than $400 billion in 
World War II. The waste that occurred 
in the terrific drive during that grave 
emergency to step up production would 
arm and equip the present-day Army up 
to the recommendations and leave us 
a substantial balance. Yes, Mr. Presi- 
dent, there is waste. I do not mean to 
say that we should not endeavor to 
eliminate waste in our Military Estab- 
lishment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL, I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to say 
that I have the highest respect for the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia, 
who was the chairman of the Committee 
on Armed Services when I had the honor 
to serve on that committee before I 
moved to the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. 

I know what great interest he has 
taken in the defense of his country, not 
as a partisan, but as an American. I 
should like to ask the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia if he recalls the 
amount of appropriations provided by 
Congress between the close of World 
War II and the opening of the Korean 
war on June 25, 1950, which was about 
at the end of the fiscal year 1950. My 
recollection is that Congress, acting for 
the American people, supplied to the 
Government during the period from 
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Korean war something over $100 billion. 
Could the Senator refresh my recollec- 
tion on that figure? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am not in a posi- 
tion to give the exact figure. I am not 
prepared to challenge the Senator‘s 
recollection. Whatever it was, we cut 
back our strength at the wrong time. I 
believe some of those funds represented 
a carryover to provide for contracts 
then in effect. However, I am not pre- 
pared to challenge the figure. 

Mr. President, if we had expended a 
few billion dollars more on the Air 
Force and had prevented Korea, how 
much money would have been saved? 

I am expressing my concern today 
that we are following the path we took 
on two previous occasions, at a time 
when we should be conserving our re- 
sources and building our military 
strength. Certainly when we know that 
the Air Force of Russia is more power- 
ful than ours we should not make a 
drastic reduction in our air power, be- 
cause it is essential to our survival. 
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Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr, President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Will the Sena- 
tor from Georgia explain how we would 
have prevented the war in Korea if we 
had built up our Air Force, when we did 
not use the limited Air Force we had and 
have not used to the full extent? 

Mr. RUSSELL. At the time the North 
Koreans moved in we had precious little 
air power. I believe there was one group 
of fighters in Japan and one of heavy 
bombers on Okinawa. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. The Senator 
from Georgia will concede, will he not, 
that we have not used the full might 
of our Air Force in Korea? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes; but I hope the 
Senator will not try to divert me from 
the theme of my discussion and go into 
the question of whether we should have 
fought a limited or an all-out war in 
Korea, because I do not propose to be di- 
verted into that field. I do not believe 
it to be pertinent to the present 
discussion, 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. In confirmation 
of what the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia has said, at the beginning of 
the Korean war our airpower was so 
weak that we had to strip the United 
States of adequate defense by taking the 
only planes we had that could compete 
against the MIG-15. In addition to that 
we borrowed a good many planes from 
Canada. All those facts were well known 
to the Soviets, just as they were well 
known to us through business magazines 
and aviation periodicals. Therefore, I 
believe the Senator from Georgia is en- 
tirely correct when he says we might 
have averted Korea if we had had ade- 
quate airpower. 

The second point is that there has been 
no greater champion of airpower than 
the distinguished majority leader. He 
has mentioned what we have done in the 
past. I should like to mention, respect- 
fully, three of us who have been active 
in what has been done in the past in 
order to provide more airpower for the 
United States. I refer to the distin- 
guished majority leader, the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], and my- 
self. I also refer to the distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. MAY- 
BANK]. At that time all of us felt it was 
wrong to take those steps. 

At this time many of us feel it is wrong 
to do what is planned now. I do not see 
how two wrongs can make a right, 

I thank the Senator from Georgia for 
yielding to me. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator 
from Missouri. 

Mr. President, it is my opinion that if 
we had pursued a slightly different 
course in Korea, if we had had the air 
forces that were advocated by some 
Members of Congress at the time of the 
Communist aggression in Korea, that 
aggression would never have occurred, 
and we would not have had the Korean 
war at all. 

It is my feeling today that if we will 
build adequate military strength, we 
shall avoid the terrors of a third world 
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war, which is sure to involve the use of 
the new and deadly weapon of destruc- 
tion, the atomic bomb. Every home will 
be in the front lines, 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield to me? 

Mr. RUSSELL, I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator from 
Georgia has referred to the atomic 
bomb, and of course he also has in mind 
the H-bomb. All of us realize that in 
the plants in the Savannah River Valley, 
millions of dollars are being spent in 
that connection. However, what good 
will those bombs be if we do not have 
adequate planes to carry them? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course, that mat- 
ter has a direct bearing upon the secu- 
rity of the United States. Stronger air- 
power is essential to our survival as a 
people, not to speak of maintaining our 
way of life or the priceless rights and 
liberties. we enjoy by virtue of citizen- 
ship in this Republic. 

Mr. President, today we have approxi- 
mately 300,000 young Americans on duty 
with our Armed Forces in Europe. I 
shudder to think what would happen to 
them if the Soviets moved upon our 
forces there, in view of our lack of air- 
power in that area, Our air strength in 
Europe is so inadequate we could not 
protect those men. I doubt if we could 
even get them out safely. 

I have just finished reading Rommel's 
papers. Whatever one may say of him, 
in my opinion he was one of the great 
military geniuses developed in World 
War II. When one reads his story of 
how he was undertaking to defend Nor- 
mandy from invasion, at a time when 
the Allied fighter-bombers were destroy- 
ing his panzer divisions before he could 
move them into position, one shudders 
to think what would happen if there 
ever were an all-out war in Europe and 
if the 300,000 young men we have sent 
there to discharge our obligations under 
the NATO agreement were faced with 
crushing and overwhelming Russian air- 
power. We should have more airpower 
to protect those men. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield further 
to me? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Did not the Sena- 
tor from Georgia see with his own eyes, 
as I did, the town of Hamm, Germany, 
in the Rhine Valley, and the terrific 
amount of destruction done there by 
the Air Corps? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes; I was with the 
distinguished Senator from South Caro- 
lina in Germany, several weeks after the 
surrender, I believe. I have never seen 
such devastation. We are told that the 
devastation will be tenfold, if the atomic 
bomb is used. Yet at the outbreak of 
the hostilities in Korea, we had to strip 
our country completely of fighter defense. 
Under the presently proposed reduction 
the fighter defense will suffer more than 
any other component of the Air Force— 
not in 1953, but in 1954, 1955, and 1956. 
As a result of these reductions, we shall 
be turning backward at the very time 
when there is great uncertainty in the 
camp of our principal enemy. 

We know that a great struggle for 
power is going on in the Kremlin. How 
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will it terminate? It can give us a 
breathing spell; but history is replete 
with the examples of dictators who, when 
seeing their thrones grow shaky because 
of conditions within their countries, be- 
gin to wage wars with other countries, in 
order to solidify their people behind 
them, and thus strengthen their posi- 
tions. That might well happen, in the 
case of the Kremlin, within the next 
several months. I hope and pray it will 
not happen. 

Mr. President, I know that what I shall 
say at this time will not have any effect 
upon the vote which will be taken. Word 
has come down as to what Congress can 
appropriate in this field. But I know 
of no possible justification or excuse we 
can give for reducing our efforts—insuf- 
ficient as they are—to match the 
strength of Russia in the air and to 
lessen the disparity between our air forces 
and those our enemies can bring against 
us if they have a mind to do so. 

Everyone who has any knowledge of 
the facts says that today the danger to 
the United States is as great as it has 
been at any time since 1945. General 
Gruenther says that, indeed, in several 
respects it may be greater, because of 
the uncertainty which exists in connec- 
tion with the struggle for power now 
going on within the Kremlin. 

I have grave misgivings about the wis- 
dom of any course of action which will 
deny to the United States her greatest 
resource of strength, namely, the pro- 
duction of her great industrial machine. 
We cannot hope to match the masses that 
can be arrayed against us; but we have 
the talent, the capacity, and the indus- 
trial plants to arm our people better 
than any other people on the face of the 
earth can be armed. 

Mr. President, we are groping for 
peace. We are pursuing every avenue 
that is open to us, in the effort to bring 
about agreements with the other powers 
of the earth, in order that we may have 
a period of permanent peace, during 
which men will cease the senseless folly 
of killing one snother with all the new 
and horrible engines of destruction 
which have been invented. If we are 
ever to have an agreement which will 
really bring peace, we must have with 
the Soviets an agreement upon which we 
can rely. 

Mr. President, the Soviets understand 
only one language; namely, the language 
of strength, of power, of military might. 
One cannot appeal to the Soviets’ sense 
of reason or to their humanitarian in- 
stincts. In that connection, let me point 
out that the Congress of the United 
States has spent much time in discussing 
farm programs for the United States, 
how they will affect the income of our 
farmers, and whether there will be a 
5 percent or a 10 percent improvement 
in the income of our farmers. In con- 
trast, let me point out that the Soviets 
thought nothing of killing 6 million of 
their people, in order to impose their 
idea of a farm program upon the Soviet 
Union. 

So we cannot appeal to the Soviets’ 
humanitarian instincts or sense of rea- 
son. On the other hand, if we have 
sufficient industrial machines—as we 
shall, if we but carry through and make 
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the necessary sacrifices—we shall be able 
to appeal to the Soviets because we have 
the necessary military might—particu- 
larly, more aircraft, and of higher qual- 
ity, than the Soviets possess. 

Mr. President, the road to peace will 
not be found by reducing our armament. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield to me? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I fully appreciate 
that in the course of this debate the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia prefers 
not to discuss the Korean war and the 
way it was fought. 

Mr. RUSSELL. No, I do not. intend 
to go through the MacArthur hearings 
again, in the course of this discussion. 

Mr. KEKNOWLAND. I understand. 
However, the Senator from Georgia has 
brought up—and properly so—a little 
of history, as a result of his reading of 
Rommel’s papers. The Senator from 
Georgia has referred to what happened 
to Rommel’s panzer divisions when they 
were attacked by our air power. I should 
like to ask the distinguished Senator— 
although the answer to this question 
may appear to be perfectly obvious, 
nevertheless I believe it is pertinent to 
ask the question—whether the distin- 
guished former chairman of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee believes Ger- 
many could have been brought to the 
point of unconditional surrender, as she 
was, if an artificial line had been 
drawn at the Rhine, let us say, for ex- 
ample, and if assurances had been given 
that the part of Germany on the other 
side of that line and that the German 
installations and supply depots and am- 
munitions plants and barracks and train- 
ing centers in that area would be im- 
mune from air attack by our then stra- 
tegic Air Force. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course, the Sen- 
ator’s question answers itself. There 
was a time when that matter was debat- 
ed, when my party wasin power. Today 
my party is out of power. The present 
administration may substitute an uneasy 
truce for the present limited war in 
Korea. Only time and history will tell 
whether it was better for them to have 
substituted the truce they proposed for 
the policy that the Senator from Cali- 
fornia refers to, namely, an all-out at- 
tack and the winning of a military vic- 
tory in Korea. 

I take it the Senator from California 
does not advocate that policy. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. No. My position 
was very clear at the time when I be- 
lieved a victory could well have been won 
in Korea. 

Mr, RUSSELL. The Senator from 
California may well have been right 
about that. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I believe we would 
be closer to peace today if our Govern- 
ment had attacked the supply depots and 
the munitions plants and the lines of 
communication which were supplying the 
army of 1 million Communist Chinese 
aggressors in Korea, and that today the 
world might have been much closer to 
peace and a system of international law 
and order, than by, as the Senator from 
Georgia quite properly says, a stalemated 
war, and the—at best—uneasy truce, 
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Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
Senator from California may be correct 
in that. I hope and pray that the pres- 
ent hostilities in Korea may be brought 
to an honorable conclusion. I am not 
sufficiently familiar with the terms now 
proposed to say that I believe they would 
result in an honorable conclusion, even 
if signed. But, Mr. President, if we are 
still to be strung along by our enemies 
in Korea, and if the truce is not consum- 
mated, then when we propose to apply 
the power that is suggested by the Sen- 
ator from California for the purpose of 
destroying the enemy’s bases in the rear, 
to tear down their communications sys- 
tem, to bombard and eliminate, by attack 
from the air, all their camps and facil- 
ities for producing materials of war, are 
we going to be able to do it in 1955 or 
in 1956 with the reduced Air Forces that 
will be ours as the result of the drastic 
reduction now proposed? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield for a 
question? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. First, I may say I 
agree with the last comment which the 
Senator has made with regard to the fu- 
ture, and with the earlier statement by 
the Senator from California to the effect 
that we might have been well along the 
road to peace. Will the Senator from 
Georgia agree that we might, on the con- 
trary, with a very weak Air Force, have 
been well along the way toward. war, had 
the policy in question been followed? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course that is pos- 
sible. But I declined earlier to become 
involved in the issues which were raised 
in the MacArthur hearings, because I 
did not wish to review those hearings in 
this debate. I simply wanted to make a 
brief statement, expressing my grave ap- 
prehension for the future. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The only point I 
desired to make was that the question 
was purely speculative. The Senator 
was not agreeing that, had that par- 
ticular policy been followed, we might 
very well have been further along on the 
way toward peace. Is that correct? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have reached no 
such conclusion, and I declined to dis- 
cuss the details of the matter. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I wanted that to 
be made very clear. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cooper in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. MAY- 
BANK]. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, the great- 
est difficulty in analyzing one of the 
armed services appropriation bills is in 
the attempt to acquire some perspective 
in order that we may see the actual 
needs of the Nation. It is very dif- 
ficult because, invariably, we tend to be 
blinded by the threat of the moment, 
while, on the other hand, if we are con- 
templating the actual needs of the Na- 
tion in terms of its defense, we must 
realize that it is necessary for us to make 
appropriations sometimes as much as 4 
years before the threat can materalize, if 
indeed, it ever materalizes. 

I should like to point out that often- 
times what appeals, the popular thing to 
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us, is not necessarily what is in the best 
interest of the public. During times 
when the world is genuinely at peace, 
the average taxpayer is unable to ap- 
preciate the necessity of appropriating 
money for a war that might occur 3 or 
4 years in the future. He sees no danger 
of war at the moment. On the other 
hand, at a time when there is a grave 
threat of war, the average taxpayer is 
not disposed to quibble about a mere 
$100 saving on his tax bill, if he thinks 
the failure on the part of Congress to 
make adequate appropriations might 
jeopardize his life, his home, or his fam- 
ily. It is important for us to realize that 
we must appropriate funds for defense 
far in advance. If a war were to occur 
next year, for example, the decisions we 
made 3 or 4 years ago would be deter- 
minative of the adequacy of our coun- 
try’s preparation to defend itself. 

When Senators refer to the dangerous 
threat which may exist in 1954 it is im- 
portant for us to realize that the decision 
we made last year is the one which will 
determine how well prepared we shall be 
to defend ourselves in 1954, not neces- 
sarily the decison we make at this time, 
when the services are having difficulty in 
obtaining sufficient funds. When the 
public sees the world at peace it is some- 
times unpopular to vote funds sufficient 
to maintain an adequate defense of the 
Nation. On the other hand, when the 
public sees an immediate threat of war 
it is oftentimes the popular thing to vote 
for far more in the way of defense funds 
than will be needed at some distant time 
in the future. At a time when the public 
sees a threat, the people are not at all 
disposed to quarrel over what the par- 
ticular details of the threat may be: 
they simply want to resolve every doubt 
in favor of spending the high figure. 

Mr. President, that tendency in public 
thinking seems to the junior Senator 
from Louisiana to contribute to the difi- 
culty we have in arriving at a sensible 
decision in regard to the controversy 
which is engaging the Senate at this 
time. 

We should also realize that when it 
takes a much longer time in which to 
begin to arm ourselves than is required 
after there has been a start in the pro- 
duction of armaments, and the arms are 
rolling off the production lines. 

Let us illustrate that by taking a look 
at what happened at the time of the out- 
break of the Korean war. At that time 
mest of our aircraft plants were shut 
down. Let us consider a typical plant, 
such as the very fine aircraft plant in 
the State of Georgia which I had ocea- 
sion to observe. The plant was shut 
down at that time; no one was working 
there. There were no machines avail- 
able with which to operate an assembly 
line. When the war in Korea broke out, 
and an emergency developed, the Con- 
gress immediately appropriated money 
necessary to start production. But that 
plant could not start rolling weapons off 
the production line the next day. It 
could not even go into production. It 
probably took about a year to decide 
upon the kind of weapon that was want- 
ed, to draw the plans and specifications, 
to let the contracts, and for the contrac- 
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tor to find subcontractors who could pro- 
vide him with the various parts and 
materials needed. 

It is easy to understand how in some 
instances it was about 24% years from 
the time the Congress voted the money 
before the weapons began to roll off the 
production lines. Let us assume that 
the Congress were appropriating a bil- 
lion dollars for a billion dollars’ worth of 
planes to be produced at such a plant 
as the one I have mentioned. If Con- 
gress appropriated $1 billion the first 
year, when the second year came, there 
still would be no planes, but there would 
be $1 billion on hand, Let us assume 
that the Congress would then appropri- 
ate $1 billion the second year. When 
the third year came, there would be $2 
billion on hand, but still no planes. 
Another $1 billion would be appropri- 
ated. Within 3 years we would begin 
to get planes off the assembly lines. and, 
assuming there would be a constant rate 
of production, we would have one-half 
year’s production of planes after 3 years 
of appropriations. By that time there 
would be $3 billion on hand, out of which 
there should have been paid the cost of 
one-half of 1 year’s production. By 
that time the Government would have 
paid $500 million, and we would have 
$2,500,000,000 remaining on hand, for 
which the particular plant would pro- 
duce aircraft. 

It is important to note that if, at that 
point, the Congress ceased to appropri- 
ate funds, if it did not put up another 
nickel, there would then be sufficient, in 
contracts and obligations, to pay for 
production for another 2% years, at the 
rate at which the aircraft would be roll- 
ing off the assembly lines. 

Mr. President, I cite that example 
in order to make the point, because that 
is the situation with reference to the 
funds we have today. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am very much 
impressed with what my distinguished 
colleague from Louisiana has said. 

Mr. LONG. Of course, the Senator 
from Missouri is familiar with these 
facts, having served as Secretary of De- 
fense, and he knows what the problem is. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. IT thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. President, when I was in the mili- 
tary I found out—I do not know what 
has since been changed—that once a 
ship of the Navy has its keel laid, the 
ship can be completed without having 
to obtain a supplemental appropriation, 
regardless of cost. It seems to me that 
was a good rule. There were two ac- 
counting checks, the check of the ac- 
counting officers in the service itself in 
connection with the shipbuilder, and 
then the check of the General Account- 
ing Office; the point being that once we 
start building a ship or a carrier, it can 
be completed, and we have built a unit. 
We have to build quite a few planes to 
build a unit. 

What is in the mind of the Senator 
from Louisiana, I think, is that we can 
break up a program due to a failure to 
carry through on a long-range basis. I 
agree with the Senator, and I would say 
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that is one of the worst problems we had 
in the Air Force when I was associated 
with it. 

Mr. LONG. I thank the Senator. 
Even though we may not agree upon the 
decision we make at the moment, I am 
sure we wish to have the ability to de- 
fend this Nation and to provide for all 
the needs. Of course, there is sometimes 
a difference in judgment as to what funds 
we should provide. 

I am trying to illustrate what might 
be regarded as an imaginary plant for the 
production of airplanes for which we 
have appropriated funds for many years, 
which funds would still be available to be 
spent at a later date, even though Con- 
gress does not appropriate any more 
funds. 

Let us illustrate that, based on the 
funds presently available. 

Last year Congress appropriated $12,- 
600,000,000 to buy airplanes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Was that for air- 
craft procurement? 

Mr. LONG. Yes. I wanted to use 
more simple terms, however. We appro- 
priated $12,600,000,000 to buy airplanes. 
How many airplanes did we get that 
year? We got $6 billion worth. We ap- 
propriated for this year twice as much 
money as we got airplanes. To put it 
another way, we appropriated enough 
money last year to buy airplanes for 2 
years. 

This year we will spend $6,300,000,000 
to buy airplanes. At that rate we ap- 
propriated more money last year than 
would be required to pay for planes last 
year and this year. That meant we had 
an accumulation of almost $7 billion 
more than we could spend for airplanes 
last year. That was not the first year we 
had done that. We had been doing it for 
some time. We could spend only $6 bil- 
lion to buy airplanes last year, because 
the industry could not build any more. 
Kaiser was building planes for 5 times 
the price at which Fairchild was pro- 
ducing them. So we had on hand last 
year from previous years, available for 
expenditure this year, $25,700,000,000 
for aircraft procurement alone. 

Mr.SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I do not think it 
is quite correct for the Senator to say 
that the aircraft industry could not pro- 
duce any more planes. The point was 
made yesterday on the floor that during 
the war most of the factories ran on 3 
shifts. They all ran on at least 2 shifts. 
Today 16 percent of our airplane fac- 
tories are not operating on the basis of 
more than 1 shift. Many more planes 
could have been made last year, this 
year, and can be made next year, by a 
multiple-shift plan of operation. 

Mr. LONG. If we wanted to go all- 
out for armaments we could produce 
more airplanes, but we would have to 
shut down our automobile plants as we 
did in World War II. We would not 
have enough materials or labor unless 
we shut down the automobile plants 
and put everyone to work building 
planes 24 hours a day. But American 
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peacetime industry does not contemplate 
overtime pay and all the other extrava- 
83 and waste which developed at that 


e. 

Mr. President, at that rate we had 
enough funds available to buy airplanes 
for 4 years. We would still have enough 
money available to buy all the airplanes 
the industry could produce in normal 
production. It is not contemplated to 
close down the automobile plants and 
work 24 hours a day in the production 
of airplanes. At normal production 
schedules, we would have enough funds 
to carry the Air Force program of buy- 
ing aircraft for 4 years if we did not 
give them 5 cents more. 

We should have an orderly program 
for buying planes. I do not think we 
should appropriate enough money for 
4 years and say, “We shall not give you 
any more money.” At the time of the 
Korean war our airplane factories were 
shut down, and it was a long time before 
we could get any planes. It was a long 
time before they could recruit their 
labor. 

Suppose there is a plant today pro- 
ducing the B-47. We tell the plant that 
6 months from now we want them to 
stop producing that type of plane and 
produce more modern airplanes. They 
have to retool and shift over to a new 
model, just as the automobile industry 
shifts over every year. Instead of tak- 
ing perhaps 2½ years from the time we 
tell them to manufacture the new planes, 
there is only about 6 months period in 
changeover. 

If we do not require so long a time to 
get the planes, we do not need so much 
money on hand. As every Member of 
the Senate knows, the funds have to be 
available; they have to be appropriated 
and on hand before the planes can be 
ordered. When we change over to de- 
fense production and get American in- 
dustry at the job, instead of taking 242 
years to acquire a plane, it can be pro- 
duced in 18 months, which is a very de- 
sirable result. Thus we have accumu- 
lated money for a program requiring 
over 2½ years lead time when only an 
18-month lead time is now required. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. LONG. T hope the Senator will 
not ask me to yield too many times. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I shall not ask 
the Senator to yield again. 

Mr. LONG. I want to preserve the 
continuity of my speech, I will be glad 
to yield later on. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. There was no 
thought in my mind whatever as to shut- 
ting down all the automobile plants. I 
said we could continue automobile pro- 
duction and make more airplanes if the 
plants operate with a second shift. It 
took 7 years to get into production on 
our jet bombers. The persons who are 
advocating this new idea of 18 months 
from the time of the receipt of the order 
to the production of the plane are not 
advocating anything, in my opinion, that 
is either logical or based on any record. 
I spent a great deal of time since 1940 
on the question of airplane production 


-as a manufacturer and as a member of 


the Government, and I think the idea 
that- we can get bombers in 18 months 
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is completely absurd. One pleasant as- 
pect of it is that we will find a record of 
what has been done based on the prom- 
ises given to this body in hearings. 

Mr. LONG. I agree that the record 
will be available and it will show the 
correctness of one argument or the 
other, looking at it from hindsight. 

I do not think the Senator is talking 
about 7 years from the time we make 
the contract until the time the airplane 
is delivered. I believe he is talking 
about 7 years from the time research is 
started on the plane until the plane rolls 
off the production line. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am talking 
about 7 years from the time the first 
plane was completed until units were 
combatworthy. I am speaking of the 
diffculty in starting in a new field, like 
the jet field. It takes 7 years from the 
time the prototype is made until the 
plane is on a production basis and is 
combatworthy. 

Mr. LONG. If the Senator from Mis- 
souri will bear with me for a moment, 
he does not mean 7 years from the time 
money is appropriated until the plane 
rolls off the production line, He means 
7 years from the time the prototype is 
developed, does he not? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is correct. 

Mr. LONG. Seven years from the 
time of development and research, or 
going through the research and develop- 
ment program, until the plane is actu- 
ally made. When we know what we 
want, and we put it on order for mass 
production, and is it then 7 years before 
mass production is started? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is correct. 
But when the plane is reordered, it will 
be found that it can be produced in con- 
siderably less than 7 years, But it will 
never be done in 18 months as a standard. 

The building of automobiles is done 
for a profit. Airplanes are built to de- 
stroy something, while at the same time 
we endeavor to insure the safety of the 
pilots. Many people think airplanes can 
be produced in the same way automo- 
biles are manufactured, but they are 
wrong. It is necessary to change the 
design of a plane many times, as in the 
case of the Sabre, in order to turn out 
one that can compete against the MIG’s. 

In other words, the person who really 
decides many of the engineering changes 
which will be requested is no one in 
this country; it is the designer of success- 
ful improvements in planes of our an- 
tagonists. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator agree with me that 18 months 
is a reasonably average lead time for re- 
ordering of the planes? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. No; I do not think 
so. I do not think bombers can be re- 
ordered and placed in production in 18 
months, I thank the Senator for men- 
tioning that, because that was my point. 

Mr. LONG. I am not necessarily ar- 
guing that planes can be acquired in 
18 months, but Mr. Wilson and his or- 
ganization, with their experience as one 
of the largest contractors in the coun- 
try in building aircraft, should have 
some knowledge about what time is re- 
quired, even whether it is a matter of 
reducing the time from 2½ years to 18 
months, or the general matter of re- 
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that when one is engaged in the mass 
operation of rolling planes off the pro- 
duction lines, enormous time is saved, 
which is not possible when a manufac- 
turer who does not have the plane in 
production and does not have machine 
tools is simply given an order to produce 
a plane. For the most part, it is neces- 
sary for the manufacturer to make the 
machine tools with which the plane can 
be produced before the manufacture of 
Planes on a production basis can be 
begun, 

When a manufacturer, whose plant is 
in operation, is given an order to change 
the model of the plane, he can supply 
the new type plane in much less time 
than it would take to order a plane from 
one not in the business, and who does 
not even know where he is going to find 
the labor. 

It is important to note that the Air 
Force now has on hand more than four 
times the amount of money necessary 
to pay for the airplanes which are being 
bought at present. In other words, 
American industry is able to deliver them 
at the rate of about $6,300,000,000 worth 
a year, and the Air Force has on hand 
for that purpose over $25 billion. At the 
average rate of expenditure, of about $6 
billion annually for aircraft procure- 
ment, if Congress did not appropriate 5 
cents this year, the Air Force would have 
enough money to carry it through the 
whole Eisenhower administration with- 
out appropriating 5 cents to buy an air- 
plane. 

In view of the shortened lead time, 
because the aircraft industry has now 
been organized; in view of the fact that 
it is not necessary to have money on 
hand for so long to wait for the plane, 
we do not need to have such a long lead 
time. Therefore, we can begin to think 
in terms of Congress appropriating an 
amount every year which the Air Force 
is able to use in terms of buying planes. 

That is what President Truman did. 
In his budget for last year, President 
Truman recommended $11 billion for the 
purchase of airplanes. In the budget 
for this year he recommended $6,600,- 
000,000. He cut the amount almost in 
half. Why should President Truman 
have recommended cutting the aircraft 
procurement appropriation in half? 
Did he not realize the danger to the Na- 
tion? He realized there was so much 
built up as a backlog that he changed 
over from a system of building a tre- 
mendous backlog of planes to a system 
of ordering planes only as they could be 
delivered. 

President Eisenhower made a further 
discovery. He discovered that it was not 
necessary to have the money on hand 
for so many years if the Government 
was not ready to spend it. I think Pres- 
ident Eisenhower acted very wisely in 
putting into effect a program of gradu- 
ally reducing the enormous backlog. Let 
us see what that means in terms of dol- 
lars. Let us take our current rate of 
spending, which is $6 billion a year for 
aircraft procurement. If we apply that 
to the lead time of 2 ½ years—in other 
words, if the average plane is to be on 
order for 2% years before we get it 
that means $6,300,000,000 a year, or 
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about $15,500,000,000, in order to have 
funds available for all planes on order. 

On the other hand, when we find we 
can get planes much more quickly when 
we give the order, then we need only 
have on hand a little more than $9 bil- 
lion. So there is a saving of around $6 
billion in the amount necessary to have 
on hand. 

When we make funds available for 
planes on order, since we need funds 
available from the time we order the 
planes, let us examine the record to 
see how much we have on hand. We 
have on hand 825,700, 000,000. If we are 
to spend 86 billion this year, we would 
have $19 billion available, to be carried 
over into next year, to add to the amount 
we appropriate at that time. So it 
would be possible for the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration gradually to trim down the 
enormous backlog of money on hand by 
about $3 billion a year. At this rate, 
President Eisenhower could gradually 
reduce the backlog of buying, while still 
acquiring even more planes than last 
year or the year before, 

I make the point to show that the 
important consideration is to realize that 
the Air Force has on hand all the funds 
necessary to procure aircraft. They 
have on hand 62,500, 000, 000 that they 
have not even been able to place under 
contract, 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. In this connection, 
I wonder if the Senator has given con- 
sideration to a positive constitutional 
declaration, found in article I, section 8, 
of the United States Constitution, which 
limits appropriations for what is stated 
there as the Army, but which I think 
would certainly include both the present 
Army and Air Force, in the following 
words, as a statement of and limitation 
upon the power of Congress “to raise and 
support armies, but no appropriation of 
money to that use shall be for a longer 
term than 2 years.” 

I wonder if perhaps those who were 
making the budget—the present Presi- 
dent and his advisers and the able Sen- 
ate committee—may not have been try- 
ing to give some attention to and to 
show some observance of the constitu- 
tional requirement which would limit 
them to a 2-year period of use with re- 
spect to the funds they were asking to 
have appropriated for these military 
objectives. 

Mr. LONG. I thank the Senator for 
that question. Actually, when we con- 
sider the question, if all the airplanes 
the industry is able to turn out would 
sell for $6.3 billion, and we have $25 
billion on hand, it is difficult for me 
to see how they can follow the Consti- 
tution, with all the money they have on 
hand. The aircraft industry simply 
cannot produce that many aircraft in 
2 years. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator will re- 
member, of course, having read the ac- 
counts of the Constitutional Convention 
and its work in the framing of the Con- 
stitution, that the purpose of the fram- 
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ers of the Constitution, the fathers of 
this Nation, in inserting this clause in 
the Constitution, was to provide one 
more safeguard against domination of 
our civil government by the military 
forces. This provision was put in the 
Constitution for a purpose, a purpose 
which should be observed as fully now 
as it was then, and which will be fulfilled 
only when we stick to the letter of that 
charge, namely, that we shall not set up 
the Army upon such a basis that it can 
operate with funds provided for a rela- 
tively indefinite period of time, but must 
come back periodically to the Congress, 
composed, as it is, of members selected 
by civilian citizens, and nrust never find 
itself with more funds on hand than 
those sufficient to see it through the year 
at hand, and, at most, the next year. 
Does the Senator still feel that this is a 
salutary provision, and one which should 
be again and again called to the atten- 
tion of the Congress and of the public, 
and should be observed just as fully now, 
in these days of confusion and of large 
military personnel and expenditures, as 
it has been observed throughout the his- 
tory of the Nation? 

Mr. LONG. I completely agree with 
the Senator. In my judgment the Sena- 
tor from Florida is one of the most con- 
scientious observers of the fundamental 
concepts of the American Government 
that it has been the honor and pleasure 
of the junior Senator from Louisiana to 
know. 

I believe that in some respects it is im- 
practical to require that all funds be 
spent within 2 years of the time they are 
appropriated, although I do agree with 
the Senator that if they are not spent, 
the military should be required to come 
back to Congress and show us all the 
money it has on hand, show us the enor- 
mous bag of gold, and let us have an 
opportunity to say whether we want all 
that money spent, rather than to take 
all the money and use it 4 or & or 8 or 10 
years into the future. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Was not the absence 
of the time limit upon appropriations in 
the case of the former imperial Ger- 
man state under the Kaiser, as well as in 
the case of Japan, the means whereby 
the military in both those countries ob- 
tained dominance over the civil au- 
thority? 

Mr. LONG. I agree with the Senator. 
That situation simply aids the military 
to acquire powers which it can use to 
continue to spread its power and in- 
muence, even though the public may not 
completely approve of it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. While, of course, our 
military should not be accused in any 
sense of being comparable in its designs 
to the Prussian militarists or to the Jap- 
anese militarists, still there is always a 
danger, which the fathers of our Con- 
stitution foresaw, and against which 
they specifically tried to guard. 

Mr. LONG. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. President, I regret that I cannot 
agree with the sponsor of the pending 
amendment, the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK], 
whom I so greatly admire, The pending 
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amendment proposes to put back $400 
million for the procurement of airplanes. 
The fact is that if those airplanes are 
necessary, the Air Force already has the 
money to order them. The Air Force has 
on hand $2,500,000,000, more than six 
times as much as is involved in the pend- 
ing amendment, with which to buy addi- 
tional airplanes. It could spend that 
money to buy additional airplanes if the 
management of the Air Force thought it 
was wise to spend the money for that 
purpose. It has six times as much money 
available, which it has not even under 
contract, as is involved in the pending 
amendment. 

This amendment can have no other 
purpose than to require the Secretary of 
Defense to order more planes than the 
President, the Secretary of Defense, and 
the Secretary of the Air Force believe it 
is wise to order. Why do the Secretary of 
Defense and the Air Force not want to 
order additional planes? The reason is 
that they have no use for them. That 
is why they do not want to order them. 
The Secretary of Defense testified that 
no reduction of aircraft was, involved 
which would at all reduce the effective- 
ness of combat units of the Air Force. 

The Air Force hierarchy, undoubtedly 
maneuvering behind the scenes, searched 
through the requests to see if they could 
not find where some weapons had been 
eliminated. Finally, they found that 
200 B—47’s had been taken out of the pro- 
gram. What were the 200 B—47’'s to be 
used for? Not as bombers, but as train- 
ing airplanes. Why should B—47’s be or- 
dered to be used as training airplanes if 
they were needed as bombers? There is 
no answer. The reason is that we have 
on order all the B-47 bombers we have 
any use for. 


The B-47 aircraft is a plane capable of 


delivering an atomic bomb. It is not fast 
enough to-outrun the Russian fighters. 
It is only a medium-range bomber, and 
therefore requires bases overseas in or- 
der to strike at the Soviet Union, if we 
should become engaged in war with that 
nation. But the B-47 bomber is about 
the fastest bomber this Nation has which 
is capable of carrying an atomic bomb 
within medium range. We could order 
more of those; but for what purpose? If 
we want to use the B—47 to carry atomic 
bombs—and I believe this Nation has 
great numbers of atomic bombs—know- 
ing how many B-47's we have on order, 
it is inconceivable to me that this Nation 
could ever possibly construct enough 
atomic bombs to provide an atomic bomb 
for every B-47 which we are to have. If 
every B-47 which we are to have were to 
go on a one-way trip and never return, I 
sincerely doubt that this Nation could 
construct enough atomic bombs to put 
one in every B-47 which we have on 
order. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Louisiana is making an extremely im- 
portant statement. He is saying that 
the production of B—-47’s is outrunning 
the production of atomic bombs. While 
we do not want to have him give any 
classified information, I should like to 
ask the Senator from Louisiana, who has 
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been a member of the Armed Services 
Committee, whether he is absolutely cer- 
tain that he is correct in what he is say- 
ing? It is a point of crucial importance. 

Mr. LONG. Let me make this point 
clear. I do not know how many atomic 
weapons this Nation has. I can only 
ees There is no reason to believe that 

my guess would be any more reliable 
than that of the Senator from Illinois 
or that of my distinguished friend the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND]. 

We have all read articles which are not 
classified or secret. We all have infor- 
mation on the basis of which we might 
project a guess as to how many atomic 
bombs the Nation could conceivably pro- 
duce. We know that the number is 
limited. 

I do know how many B-47 bombers we 
have. I know how many we have on 
order. What in the world are we going 
to do with the B-47's which we now have 
on order? With all the B-47’s we now 
have on order, why should we order more 
B-47’s? Even the Air Force, in its own 
budget request, when the Truman ad- 
ministration was in power, before the 
present administration came in, simply 
would not request any more B-47's than 
were on order, except to request 200 for 
use as training airplanes. When the Air 
Force budget was reduced, and the Air 
Force wanted to pick out some items 
which it would like to see restored, it did 
not ask for 200 B-47's. It preferred to 
have additional personnel. It preferred 
to have additional money spent on base 
construction. I can personally testify 
that the waste in connection with base 
construction is fabulous. ‘The Air Force 
preferred to spend more money in that 
manner, rather than to have 200 B—47’s 
to use as trainers. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Louisiana ‘has now touched on a point 
which has puzzled me very greatly in 
reading the testimony which is found on 
pages 694 and 695 of the House hearings, 
and on pages 306, 307, and 308 of the 
Senate hearings. The Air Force was 
asked in the House committee hearings 
by Representative Manon, of Texas, who 
I believe is one of the best-informed men 
on this subject, and who is a defender of 
the Air Force and the national defense, 
the following questions: 

But I would like to have in the record for 
anyone who is interested the best statement 
that can be compiled as to what would be- 
the minimum funds required in the major 
appropriation categories if Congress wished 
to reverse the trend and seek to expedite 
the Air Force buildup beyond that contem- 
plated by the budget request which is now 
before us. 


That was the question. 

Sometime later the Air Force, through 
General Asensio, submitted a memoran- 
dum which is identical with the memo- 
randum in the Senate hearings. The 
question asked in the Senate hearings 
was a little different. However, as the 
Senator is aware, the Air Force asked for 
$1,435,000,000. 

As the Senator has stated, $600 million 
was for maintenance and operation, $260 
million for acquisition and construction 
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of real property, $172 million for mili- 
tary personnel, and $50 million for pro- 
curement for other than aircraft. $353 
million would be for procurement of 
aircraft. 

When we go into the item of “Aircraft 
and related procurement,” we find the 
following statement: 

The $353 million would provide for the pro- 
curement of 447 airlift and support aircraft. 


Not one word about a B-47. 

Mr. LONG. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In other words, the 
Air Force itself did not ask for any 
B-47˙8. 

Mr. LONG. That is correct. The Air 
Force was asked by the committee, “If 
Congress insists on handing you another 
billion dollars, what do you want?” 

The Air Forces gives the committee a 
long list of items, many of which would 
be wasteful. The list does not include 
the 200 B-47’s. The Air Force itself 
knows they have so many B-47’s on or- 
der, that when they get them they will 
have so many on hand they themselves 
feel that they do not need any more. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

- Mr. DOUGLAS. We are not trying to 
score points on the Air Force, but merely 
trying to get the truth. 

Mr. LONG. No; I am not trying to 
score points on the Air Force. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. We want to get the 
truth. 

Mr. LONG. We want the facts. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. In the Senate hear- 
ings, the question asked by the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] was 
phrased a little differently. He asked: 

If you can give us this picture by showing 
what more you need above what the revised 
budget will do, and then show what we will 
in effect be doing without if we do not get 
that amount of money, I think it will 
help me. 


It is true that the Air Force could not 
effectively use money for B—47’s in 1954, 
because they could not get them in pro- 
duction during that time, but it is strange 
that they did not come forward with a 
request for appropriations for B-47’s. 

Mr. LONG. I believe the Senator will 
find that the money could be effectively 
used if it were obligated and put under 
contract. So the answer would be re- 
sponsive to the remark of the junior 
Senator from Louisiana. 

Let us look at another phase of the Air 
Force program. The junior Senator 
from Louisiana had the honor last year 
of serving as chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Military Construction. Last 
year we appropriated, if I recall cor- 
rectly, about $1,250,000,000 to build air- 
bases. This year the Air Force came for- 
ward and asked for about $500 million. 
I do not believe they need it. But sup- 
pose we should not appropriate anything 
this year to build airbases. Would that 
mean that we would have to stop the 
construction of airbases? Not at all. I 
have a statement by Mr. Frank Creedon 
which illustrates the rate at which we 
are building airbases. 

We have already appropriated to build 
air bases $5,109,000,000. How fast are we 
spending the money? Last year the Air 
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Force, in spite of the terrific waste, man- 
aged to spend $1,100,000,000. At the 
present time they have available $3,700,- 
000,000. There is available $3,700,000,- 
000, and of that sum $1,700,000,000 is 
unobligated. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. Those are unobligated 
funds. So they had funds in the sum of 
$1.7 billion which were not under con- 
tract, but which could be used in making 
more contracts. So if Congress did not 
appropriate one dollar this year, the Air 
Force could obligate additional Air Force 
base construction as fast as they would 
be able to spend the money, and they 
could put more under contract in this 
fashion for another 18 months before 
they would run out of funds available for 
contract obligations, even if we did not 
give them as much as 5 cents more for 
airbase construction. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I appreciate what 
the Senator has done in his investiga- 
tion of airbase construction in the so- 
called European theater, if we may term 
it so, and also in the Middle East. How- 
ever, I hope the Senator, because of his 
knowledge in that regard, will not be 
opposed to the Air Force in so far as my 
amendment is concerned. 

Mr. LONG. I am illustrating a point 
to the Senate, namely, that the Air 
Force has far more money on hand than 
it could possibly spend during the next 
1 or 2 years. 

Mr. MAYBANK. On what items? 

Mr. LONG. I am not referring to all 
items. I did refer to aircraft procure- 
ment and said they have more funds on 


hand than they can spend in 4 years, 


at the rate at which they are spending 
the money. = 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator knows 
that it takes 3 or 4 years to make a plane. 

Mr. LONG. I do not agree with that 
statement. The lead time has been re- 
duced. It takes more time to build a 
plane when the factories are not in op- 
eration than when the production line 
has been set up and the planes are 
coming off the production line every 
day. It is much easier to change a model 
than to start from scratch in the build- 
ing of an airplane. 

Mr. MAYBANK. We must start from 
scratch in the modernization of planes, 
though. 

Mr. LONG. Ido not agree. 

Mr. MAYBANK. How long willit take 
to get a B-52 off the line? 

Mr. LONG. If we consider one of the 
enormous aircraft plants, like the one 
at Marietta, Ga., or at Fort Worth, Tex., 
if we told them to stop producing the 
kind of planes they are producing now, 
the changeover to a different model 
would not take nearly as long as if we 
give them an order and told them to 
go ahead and construct a plane at a 
time when the plant was not in opera- 
tion and when no labor or machine tools 
were available. The Senator will agree 
with that statement, I am sure. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Yes; but the Sen- 
ator has not answered my question. It 
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takes longer from the time we start to 
design a B-52, the President said the 
other day, than is the case with a B-47. 

Mr. LONG. I did not say from the 
time we started to design a plane. 

Mr. MAYBANK. What designs do 
they have? 

Mr. LONG. The money is available. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I will not go into 
the security issue. 

Mr. LONG. We appropriate money 
for research, and that money is con- 
tained in the bill. We appropriate 
money for development, and that money 
is contained in the bill. Then we appro- 
priate money to construct the planes. 

When we talk about the time it takes 
to build a plane, the time depends on 
what point we consider to be our start- 
ing point. If we are speaking about the 
time from when a prototype is available 
until the subsequent planes come off the 
production line, Mr. Wilson has stated, 
it would take about 18 months, now that 
the airplane industry is going all out in 
producing planes. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I hope Mr. Wilson is 
right, but I am inclined to doubt it. 

Mr. LONG. Whether Mr. Wilson is 
correct in saying that we can reduce the 
lead time as much as he thinks it is 
possible, the fact is that what the De- 
fense Department has done has not 
been to reduce the lead time as much as 
it would be possible in my judgment, be- 
cause the carryover is sufficient to 
carry on for 4 years in buying airplanes 
at the rate we are going. How much in 
funds do they want to have on hand in 
order to buy planes? I noticed in the 
base construction program that our av- 
erage air base was costing twice as much 
as one being constructed by our Allies; 
to serve the same purpose. 

From what little I have been able to 
observe when flying over some Russian 
air bases, on the way to Berlin, I would 
be willing to venture the assertion that 
our enemy’s bases cost less than one- 
third or one-fourth of what our bases 
cost, comparing air bases designed to 
handle the same type of aircraft. 

Nevertheless, in building all these ex- 
travagant facilities and embellishments 
which the Air Force likes to put on its 
air bases, we find that they still have far 
more money on hand than they can 
spend during the next year. For that 
matter they have more money already 
on hand than they can spend in the next 
3 years. 

Therefore, if the present administra- 
tion does not insist on simply forcing 
upon the Air Force large amounts of 
funds greatly in advance of the time 
when the Air Force will be in a position 
to spend them, the administration will 
be in a position to request much smaller 
appropriations for the Air Force than 
the previous administration had re- 
quested. 

I realize that there can be some merit 
to appropriating more money than can 
be spent at one particular time. When 
danger subsides, the public is not always 
aware that danger may arise again in 
the future, and that it takes a while for 
the country to produce the things 
needed in the event of war. When you 
have a vast surplus of funds on hand, 
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you can carry on a program for some 
time even if the public demands that 
less money should be appropriated, and 
Congress cuts the budget. Nevertheless, 
the fact is that in this instance we are 
making a sensible reduction in the enor- 
mous backlog of funds available to the 
Air Force. We should not force on the 
Air Force more funds that it can spend 
in 3, 4, or 5 years. 

In connection with this matter, let 
me refer to the situation in Iceland, in 
connection with the airbase our Air 
Force is building there. We reached an 
agreement with the Government of Ice- 
land that in the building of that hase, 
only local labor would be used. It ap- 
pears that only approximately 300 Ice- 
landers were available to work on the 
base. Even at very liberal wages, the 
total payroll for them should not have 
amounted to more than $1,500,000 a year. 
If in connection with construction of the 
base, half of the cost was for labor and 
half was for materials, then, based on 
the funds which were made available 
for that work and the available supply of 
labor in Iceland, sufficient funds were 
provided to continue the construction 
there for 15 years. 

Of course, many of us hope it will be 
possible for our Government to reach 
with the Government of Iceland an 
agreement whereby United States labor 
can be used for the construction of that 
base, in order to accelerate the program. 
Certainly I hope it is accelerated. 
Nevertheless, based on the limited sup- 
ply of labor available under the agree- 
ment which has been made with Ice- 
land, I should guess that it would be 15 
years before the Air Force could use all 
the funds which have been made avail- 
able for the construction of the base. 

Under the circumstances surrounding 
the Iceland airbase, details of the use of 
the funds which had been made avail- 
able for it was restricted. The then Un- 
der Secretary of the Air Force for Instal- 
lations wrote a letter in which he stated 
that if certain of the funds for the Ice- 
land base were not released, our defenses 
would be jeopardized. As a matter of 
fact, Mr. President, if the funds were 
not released for years, it probably would 
not have made any difference. 

When we force upon any branch of 
the Government an unnecessarily large 
amount of appropriations, there is 
bound to be much waste. In this con- 
nection, let me point out that some of 
the engineers who have been supervising 
construction work for the Air Force, tell 
us that they could have obtained defi- 
nitely lower bids for the work for the 
Air Force if more time had been allowed. 
They said they were instructed that time 
was of the essence, that little time was 
available, and that it was essential that 
the bids be submitted at the very first 
opportunity. Some were frank to admit 
that lower bids could have been obtained 
if more time for the submission of bids 
had been allowed them. 

All in all, Mr. President, we have seen 
an enormous rush to have construction 
begun on the airbasse. Yet, despite all 
the rush and all the haste, we still find 
we have appropriated funds for the Air 
Force far faster than it could spend 
them, 
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‘The question may be asked, Why has 
the Air Force been in such a rush to 
spend the money or to have the funds 
obligated, under contract? I suggest 
that there is another reason, in addi- 
tion to the one already stated. Certain- 
ly these are dangerous times, and it is 
most desirable that our defenses be in- 
creased as rapidly as possible. However, 
it seems to me that another reason for 
the rush on the part of the Air Force 
to spend or obligate under contract the 
funds appropriated to it is its belief that 
unless it is able to spend or obligate un- 
der contracts the funds already appro- 
priated, it will have difficulty in getting 
Congress to make additional appropri- 
ations. Under those circumstances, 
there seems to be great pressure upon 
the Air Force to use its appropriations 
as rapidly as possible. For instance, the 
Air Force entered into a contract with 
Kaiser-Frazer for the construction of 
flying boxcars, although Kaiser-Frazer 
was not then equipped to produce them, 
and although the price arranged to be 
paid Kaiser-Frazer for each flying box- 
car it produced was almost five times the 
price paid to the Fairchild Co. for the 
same plane, 

It is obvious that when the Air Force 
is given more funds than it can use at 
any one time, it is under great pressure 
to obligate, under contract, the funds 
available to it. The result is that the 
United States aircraft industry receives 
more and more orders, and enters into 
more and more contracts, and finally 
becomes overloaded with them. At such 
a time, with even more funds available 
to it, the Air Force simply feels that it 
is better to find additional United States 
manufacturers with whom to enter into 
contracts, even if they have not had ex- 
perience in the field of aircraft produc- 
tion. As a result, there is inevitably 
great waste. 

It is said that we should increase the 
appropriations for the Air Force because 
this year we are increasing the appro- 
priations for the Army. However, I be- 
lieve it is important for us to realize that 
in the past the Army has not been given 
the funds it should have been given in 
order to acquire the necessary ammuni- 
tion for fighting the Korean war during 
the last several years. 

When that war broke out, many au- 
thorities felt that the old weapons were 
becoming somewhat obsolete. Under 
those circumstances, the Army was told 
to use in the Korean war the stockpiles 
of ammunition on hand for the 105-mil- 
limeter howitzers, the old-type mortars, 
and such old equipment. The Army had 
on hand stockpiles of ammunition for 
that equipment, as well as reserve sup- 
plies of the equipment itself left over 
from World War II. That equipment 
and that ammunition were used by the 
Army in the Korean war, with the re- 
sult that those reserves and stocks were 
depleted. Because of the feeling that 
that equipment was becoming obsolete, 
there was hesitancy to replace the re- 
serve supplies as they were used. Asa 
result, suddenly it was found that our 
troops in Korea were short of shells, 
hand grenades, bullets, and many other 
types of military equipment. At that 
late date is was necessary to rush the 
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expenditure of funds for more of such 
ammunition. That was necessary not 
only in order to obtain ammunition for 
use in Korea, but also in order to build 
up our reserve supplies of shells, bullets, 
field pieces, and other military equip- 
ment required for fighting on the 
ground. 

Therefore, Mr. President, the appro- 
priations for the Army are to be larger 
this year, as compared with past appro- 
priations, because in the past funds have 
not been provided for the Army in the 
way they have been provided for the 
Air Force. There has been a cer- 
tain amount of oversight by the ad- 
ministration of the Army. Neverthe- 
less, the fact remains that during the 
fighting in Korea, the Army was draw- 
ing on reserve supplies of equipment and 
ammunition, without obtaining from 
Congress, year by year, appropriations 
sufficient to make it possible to replace 
the equipment and ammunition being 
used there. As a result, after a while 
the Army ran out of ammunition. 
Therefore, at this time we must not only 
provide sufficient appropriations to make 
possible the acquisition by the Army of 
large amounts of ammunition, but we 
must also make sufficient appropriations 
to make possible the replacement of the 
stockpiles the Army has used for the 
fighting in Korea in past years. It is 
because of that situation that the Army 
is now to receive larger appropriations 
than it has received in the past. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield to me? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Of.course, the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana knows that if the 
Army had asked for funds for ammuni- 
tion, such funds would have been pro- 
vided. The failure to provide funds for 
that purpose was not the fault of the 
Congress, but was the fault of the Army 
in not requesting sufficient appropria- 
tions to make it possible to avoid de- 
pleting the ammunition reserves. 

Mr. LONG. That is true; and because 
of that oversight, the Army virtually ran 
out of ammunition. 

Therefore at this time we not only 
have to undertake to provide for the am- 
munition needed to fight the Korean 
war, but we also must provide appro- 
priations sufficient to make it possible 
to replenish the stocks which have been 
depleted during the last 3 years. Under 
these circumstances, there is no dis- 
crimination against the Air Force. The 
Air Force appropriations are to be 
smaller because the Air Force has got- 
ten ahead of itself in the funds it can 
handle. Furthermore, the Army is to 
receive an increase in appropriations be- 
cause the Army has depleted its reserve 
stocks of equipment and ammunition, 
and desperately needs to replace them. 

Mr. President, I have attempted at 
some length to spell out that what ap- 
pears to be a $5-billion reduction in 
the budget of the Air Force, will not 
actually mean a reduction of $5 billion 
in Air Force spending. The actual re- 
duction in Air Force spending will be 
approximately $1 billion. In that case, 
where will the reductions be made? 

In the first place, they will be made 
in personnel. The Air Force is asked to 
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reduce its personnel by approximately 
70,000. Everyone—other than General 
Vandenberg—who has made a study, of 
personnel—has agreed that there is 
enormous waste of personnel in the Air 
Force. In this connection, let me refer 
to the Sarnoff report, which recom- 
mended that all branches of the Armed 
Services take a 10 percent reduction in 
personnel. However, under the reduc- 
tion being made in its budget, the Air 
Force will not be required to take that 
large a cut in its personnel; it will have 
to take a much smaller cut. The Sarnoff 
report originated because last year, un- 
der a Democratic administration, the 
Senate Committee on Armed Services 
appointed the so-called Johnson sub- 
committee, headed by our distinguished 
minority leader, to make a study of the 
manpower situation. The conclusion 
was reached that the waste of manpower 
in all services including the Air Force 
was great. 

It also was found that there was con- 
siderable personnel waste in the Navy. 
The Navy has taken its reduction in 
manpower, but the Air Force does not 
wish to take its reduction. 

Mr. President, let us consider for a 
moment the report made last year by the 
so-called Johnson subcommittee. It was 
stated that with an ordinary type of base, 
having 1,688 men, 75 single-seater fighter 
planes could be put in the air. That 
means that there would be 1,688 men, 
22 men on the ground at one base in 
order to get 1 man into the air. But that 
is not the end of it, because in the eche- 
lon and service administration they have 
another 66 men for that 1; so there are 
upward of 100 men on the ground in the 
Air Force for every 1 who is put up in 
the air. 

I have heard much about undermining 
the Air Force morale, and about the 
pilots having their feelings hurt when 
charges are made of waste in the Air 
Force administration. It is worth noting 
that only 1 percent of the Air Force per- 
sonnel is assigned to the task of flying 
airplanes. The other 99 percent are 
mostly ground personnel. I do not care 
to question the justice of giving a pay 
raise to the young man who flies an 
airplane. I would be willing to vote him 
a pay raise even today. But how about 
the man who remains on the ground, who 
does not fiy an airplane, but who is 
throwing our money away likemad? Do 
Senators not think we ought to make him 
give us a better accounting for our 
money? The Johnson committee found 
that on a typical base having 1,688 men, 
there were 6 officers and 52 men engaged 
in personnel work. In other words, there 
was 1 man engaged in personnel work 
for every 29 men in other activities. I 
suggest that that be compared with the 
situation in any industrial plant in 
America. 

Let us look for a moment at the clerical 
personnel. Let us assume a base has 
1,688 men. Engaged in clerical work 
there would be 122 men. The largest 
single group on the Air Force base was 
245 men assigned to the motor pool, 
driving automobiles, filling tanks, and, I 
presume, sitting around the pumps—245 
men assigned to the motor pool. Let us 
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compare that with what the situation 
would be in an ordinary city of that size. 
Suppose it were a city with a population 
of about seven thousand. How many 
filling station operators would there be, 
and how many people would be working 
in garages in a town of six or seven thou- 
sand? Such a town represent about four 
times the number of people there would 
be in the Air Force at a given place, al- 
lowing for men, women, and children— 
not merely counting the men. I would 
venture to suppose we would find about 
one-fourth of that number engaged in 
operating filling stations and in repairing 
automobiles. I imagine we could even 
include the sales force, engaged in sell- 
ing cars, even though the Air Force does 
not have to worry about that on their 
bases. That is a place where reductions 
can be made. Why is a reduction not 
made in the motor pool? -Why is not 
some of the work let under contract, par- 
ticularly with respect to the repairing of 
automobiles? 

Several times the junior Senator from 
Louisiana has remained at the Capitol 
until late at night for the purpose of 
conducting hearings relative to the 
Armed Services. When I, with other 
Senators, would leave to go home, we 
would all walk out to our cars and drive 
home. Those who had been testifying, 
the generals in the armed services—I do 
not single out the Air Force in this re- 
spect—had their cars waiting, with 
chauffeurs. All that costs money. That 
explains in part the assignment of 245 
men in the motor pool at a particular air 
base. - There is a chauffeur to drive the 
general around everywhere he wants to 
go. The general, of course, has to be 
physically fit, otherwise, he would not 
be in the service. I realize that is a 
small item, but it is typical of the way 
the money is wasted and frittered away 
by the millitary. As has been pointed 
out by those who have studied the mat- 
ter, the waste of personnel represents 
perhaps the greatest single loss of all. 

Mr. President, the reductions made by 
the administration amount to something 
over $1 billion—not $5 billion. The re- 
maining $4 billion merely had to do with 
recognizing the facts of life in aircraft 
procurement and base construction. 
Economies were made in reduction of 
personnel in all three services. Where 
did the remainder of the reductions fall 
in Air Force spending? The remainder 
of the reduction came primarily in the 
reduction of noncombat aircraft. It is 
the same principle as that involved when 
a man would like to buy a new automo- 
bile every year. It is a good economy, 
provided he cannot get a trade-in on his 
old automobile; otherwise, for him to 
use the automobile for 2 or 3 years, in- 
stead of buying a new one every year. 
Everyone knows that there is not much 
of a trade-in allowance on Air Force 
planes. 

The Air Force has worlds of planes 
left on hand. At the end of World 
War II they kept every plane, for which 
they had a foreseeable use. So the de- 
cision was made that, instead of buying 
new transport planes, and additional 
training planes, some of the old planes 
on hand would be used for training pur- 
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poses rather than buying new ones. In 
my judgment, pilots can be trained very 
well in the surplus planes. 

Someone may say that a part of the 
pilot-training program will be elimi- 
nated. I believe that if they have to 
take a 70,000 cut in personnel, or 7 per- 
cent, they need not make a one-third 
reduction in their training program as 
has been suggested. Obviously, when 
everybody agrees they should be able to 
take a 10 percent cut in personnel, they 
should be able to take a 7 percent cut in 
personnel without cutting pilot training 
33 percent. It looks to me pretty much 
as though this were a typical old bureau- 
crat saying, “If we must take a reduc- 
tion, let us take it in connection with the 
one thing the public would not want to 
cut; let us cut that, and then possibly we 
shall be able to have the funds restored.” 

Mr. President, if a reduction in per- 
sonnel must be made, I am sincere in 
my belief that reductions should be made 
in the motor pool, for example, and also 
in the clerical force. The personnel on 
the average airbase should be reduced. 
That would give no reason for saying, 
“We will cut one-third of our pilot train- 
ing.” I believe it will be found that a 
personnel ceiling can be imposed and can 
be followed. 

The junior Senator from Louisiana 
knows a young min from his State, as- 
signed to one of the airbases, who is 
bcing court-martialed because he left his 
Position. Why did he leave it? Because 
he said he had been around the airbase 
for 18 months, during which time he 
had had nothing to do. He asked the 
chaplain and everyone else around the 
base to find him something to do. Fi- 
nally, when they could find nothing for 
him to do, he decided he would simply 
leave, since his services were not being 
put to any fruitful use. Recently I was 
driving downtown, I stopped at a filling 
station where I talked to a young ma- 
rine who had been in the service 2 years, 
and who had just been discharged. He 
said his only regret was that, during the 
2 years he was in uniform, nothing was 
found for him to do. A father, who was 
in my office today, told me his son had 
been assigned to an airbase. The boy 
had been there for a year without a 
thing in the world to do. So he said, 
“Let my son out. You have no use for 
him. Why do you not put my son back 
in civilian clothes?” That is going on 
everywhere. 

The junior Senator from Oregon and 
the junior Senator from Louisiana went 
to some places in France, where we would 
find as many as 4,000 men standing 
around, wondering what in the world 
they were doing there. 

Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. There is no doubt of 
the fact, as the Senator from Oregon 
pointed out yesterday, that there is a 
terrific waste in the Air Force as well 
as in the other services. We found that 
at one camp in France, for example, 
there were over 4,000 Air Force engineers 
who had not had a single order for work 
for some weeks. Moreover, because of 
the attitude of the French officials and 
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because of the negotiations with the 
French that had been worked out with 
NATO under Eisenhower's leadership, 
they were not able even to repair their 
own barracks; and the French were not 
able apparently to supply anybody to 
repair the barracks for them. The whole 
camp was without hot water. The men 
could not even take a hot-water shower. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to finish my 
statement. That is the kind of waste we 
found in the Air Force on that 30,000- 
mile inspection tour we made. I am for 
eliminating that kind of waste. I 
pointed out in my speech yesterday that 
waste could be eliminated without dam- 
aging the functions of the Air Force. 

Mr. LONG. I agree with the Senator. 
I do not want at all to damage the func- 
tions of the Air Force. I want them to 
have all they need; and I want them to 
have the finest type of planes that can 
be constructed. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr, LONG. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. The question I should 
like to ask is what day, what month, and 
what year was this inspection trip made 
to which the Senator from Oregon and 
the Senator from Louisiana are refer- 
ring? 

Mr. LONG. I believe the Senator 
from Oregon was referring to a visit in 
France, and that would have been about 
August or September of last year. 

Mr. THYE. Could President Eisen- 
hower be responsible for the executive 
orders that would have put the military 
under such command as that to which 
the Senator referred? 

Mr. LONG. I think the Senator will 
find that there was responsibility on 
both sides of the aisle. General Eisen- 
hower had gone home a few months be- 
fore, and was not in command at that 
time. This was something which had 
been going on for some time. I believe, 
however, that the responsibilty would be 
on Democrats as well as Republicans, 
and I believe everyone should work to- 
gether to prevent such a situation. 

Mr. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield further? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. My only reason for ask- 
ing the question is that the statement 
of the Senator from Oregon, if read in 
its full context, would cause people to 
believe that the command was issued 
after the President was sworn into of- 
fice. General Eisenhower had previous- 
ly resigned from his command. He was 
not yet President of the United States, 
I think it is unfair to make such an in- 
sinuation. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. LONG. I do not want to get into 
recriminations. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to reply to the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. LONG. I hope the Senator will 
make his comments brief. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. In reply to the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. THYE] let me say 
that I know of nothing that concerns me 
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less than his views about my opinions. 
For the record let me say that that in- 
spection trip disclosed very clearly to 
the Senator from Oregon the fact that 
for many months previous to the trip, 
while Eisenhower was in charge of 
NATO, there was waste of the taxpay- 
ers’ money amounting to hundreds of 
millions of dollars. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield further? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. I want to say to my dis- 
tinguished friend from Oregon that I 
take recognition of the Senator’s com- 
ment about my opinion and judgment. 
I have known when he did not consider 
my opinion and my judgment in exactly 
the same light, and for that reason I 
must remind him about it. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I would 
hope that both Senators shared the high 
esteem that I have for each of them. I 
yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I held the opinions in- 
dicated by the Senator at a time when I 
thought the Senator from Minnesota 
was a liberal. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, now that 
we have that discussion behind us, I 
make the point that everyone who has 
made a study of personnel is agreed that 
not only the Air Force, but all three serv- 
ices, have been guilty of great waste of 
manpower, and it is still going on. That 
is what the Democrats found under the 
leadership of the Senator from Texas 
{Mr. JoHnson], our fine minority leader. 
That is what the Republicans agreed to 
in a report unanimously signed. 

When people talk about reduction of 
Air Force strength, they always talk 
about cutting down from 143 wings. 
Why do they not talk about how many 
planes are being cut out or to what 
extent striking power is being reduced? 
In that respect we will not find a reduc- 
tion. 

There is a heavier reliance upon the 
reserve strength. There are just as 
many bombing planes, just as many 
planes to strike and hurt an enemy; just 
as Many planes will be acquired, and ac- 
quired just as rapidly and paid for just 
the same. So, when there is talk about 
cutting down from 143 wings to 120 
wings, what those who are making the 
comments do not like to tell us is that 
the reduction is not in the number of 
planes we are going to have. It does 
represent a reduction in one respect; 
it represents a reduction to the extent to 
which we are going to rely upon the Air 
National Guard units and upon the re- 
servists to a greater degree. That is good 
economy. 

Mr. President, when I was first elected 
to the Senate a group of young vet- 
erans asked me to visit the local airbase 
to discuss with them their desires in 
trying to build a fine reserve unit in 
which they could fly and keep up their 
training, in order to be available at a 
moment’s notice in case the Nation 
found itself in trouble. They had a com- 
pletely organized and going concern, but 
the Air Force would not give them any 
cooperation. They would have been 
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willing to work without compensation, 
They wanted to keep up their training, 
but funds were not made available. In 
the previous year funds had been ear- 
marked for that purpose, but they were 
not spent for it. Those young men 
would like to be so trained and condi- 
tioned that they could do what every 
young man wants to do when his coun- 
try is attacked, namely, be put into uni- 
form in defense of his country as rap- 
idly as possible. Those young men 
wanted to be made available to supple- 
ment men who were ready to go. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In all fairness, is it 
not true that a Reserve unit would not 
be so effective as a Regular Air Force 
unit, because the men in the Reserves 
would not be able to give the amount of 
time to flying the Regular airmen give 
to it, and also they tend to be in their 
thirties rather than in their twenties? 

Mr. LONG. The reservists would 
probably be a little bit older, but the 
members of the National Guard unit 
would not. It is possible there would 
be pilots as young as Air Force pilots, 
or perhaps younger. The training might 
not be so good as that of those on regular 
duty. On the other hand, after they had 
been in operation for a little while, they 
would be just as good. 

As much as I admire the Regulars, 
Mr. President, I must say that every 
time we have had to go to war, it has 
been the Reserves, and the civilians who 
were not even members of Reserve 
components, at the outset of war who 
have done 90 percent of the fighting. 
The Regulars receive more decorations, 
but 90 percent of the fighting is done 
by those who wore civilian clothes when 
the war broke out. I believe our fine 
flying officers could use the services of 
the young Reservists in the event we 
were forced into a war. We have never 
fought a war yet in which the profes- 
sional soldier did all the fighting. 

Mr. President, the reduction in per- 
sonnel sought should be made, and the 
reduction in noncombat aircraft should 
be made. Those are the only major 
economies in this Air Force budget. It 
is a cut somewhat greater than a billion 
dollars. A compromise was offered in 
connection with cutting down the back- 
log and having no economy in the Air 
Force. That is what it amounted to. 

As one who fought for his country in 
the last war, I shall do everything in my 
power to see that my country is properly 
defended, to see that freedom always 
reigns in the United States. But I am 
not willing to vote to pamper any service 
by forcing upon it far more money than 
there is any possibility it can spend dur- 
ing the next 2 years; by forcing upon it 
large funds merely to show that I am 
more for defense than anyone else; when 
I know the only effect of doing so will be 
simply to waste a great deal more money. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK]. 

Mr. DOUGLAS and Mr. FERGUSON 
addressed the Chair. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Illi- 
nois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I am 
ready to defer to the Senator from 
Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I desire to make 
some remarks at the close of the debate. 
Does the Senator from Illinois desire to 
debate the issue now? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I wish to offer an 
amendment to the Maybank amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Michigan. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the chairman of the subcommittee yield 
for a question? 

Mr, FERGUSON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK, I believe the mind 
of every Senator has been made up re- 
specting the question now before the 
Senate. We have discussed it for months 
in the hearings. I again wish to repeat 
my appreciation of the willingness of the 
distinguished Senator from Michigan to 
hold long hearings. The bill has been 
debated at length on the floor of the 
Senate. I am informed the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas] desires to 
propose an amendment, and I under- 
stand the Senator from Michigan wishes 
to close the debate 

Mr. FERGUSON Yes; I have only 
a few remarks. 

Mr MAYBANK Does the Senator 
from Michigan plan to speak again, after 
the Senator from Illinois has concluded 
his remarks? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That will depend 
on the remarks of the Senator from 
Illinois. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I make the inquiry 
because I desire to hear the Senator 
from Illinois. I beg pardon of the Sen- 
ator from Michigan for interrupting 
him. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, the 
distinguished majority leader asked a 
question about the amount appropriated 
since Korea for the armed services. I 
have the figure of $155,580,000,000. 
‘There was a carryover at the beginning 
of the 1951 fiscal year, 5 days after the 
war began, of $8,900,000,000. In other 
words, from the beginning of the Korean 
war until now, the appropriations, to- 
gether with the carryover, which could 
have been used by the armed services, 
amounted in round figures to $164,500,- 
000,000. It has not been possible to ex- 
pend $100,560,000,000. That leaves to- 
day, because of lapses due to the fact 
that the grants run only for a certain 
period, $63,500,000,000, plus the $34 bil- 
lion in the present budget. Without the 
increase proposed by this amendment, 
that would make a little more than $98 
billion available for expenditure in the 
1954 fiscal year by the armed services. 

To those who insist that Congress is 
trying to destroy the Air Force, I say 
emphatically that I believe advantages 
will accrue to the Air Force from not 
having so much money. I think they 
will be better off if they have slightly 
less money. 

The carryover into 1954 for the air- 
craft and related procurement appropri- 
ation of the Air Force will be $19,663,- 
014,000, of which the unobligated portion 
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is $2,516,560,000, and this is only for 
procurement of aircraft and for related 
procurement. The obligated portion 
of the total carryover amounts to 
$17,146,454,000. 

Expenditures for aircraft and related 
procurement during the year just past, 
which was fiscal year 1953, amounted to 
$6,050,000,000. 

The anticipated expenditures for fiscal 
year 1954, the current fiscal year, are 
$6,300,000,000. 

The main question raised in the debate 
is the inclusion of $400 million for the 
express purpose of purchasing B-47 
bombers. 

Therefore, we should consider very 
carefully whether the Air Force should 
be forced to purchase 200 B-47 bombers 
or the number of such bombers that $400 
million will purchase. 

There are many reasons why I think 
it is bad for agencies to have too much 
money on the barrelhead for use. We 
have heard today of extravagance in the 
armed services. I wish to compliment 
the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone] for going to Europe, returning 
with the facts, coming before the com- 
mittee, and then speaking as he has on 
the fioor of the Senate today. 

I see on the floor the distinguished 
junior Senator from New Jersey {Mr. 
HENDRICKSON], who is a member of the 
Committee on Armed Services, and the 
distinguished senior Senator from 
Maine (Mrs. SMITH]. The distinguished 
Senator from New Jersey, the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Vermont 
{Mr. FLANDERS], and the able senior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] are 
all ex officio members of the Appro- 
priations subcommittee on the Depart- 
ment of Defense budget. They have 
rendered the Senate excellent service by 
giving the subcommittee the benefit of 
the knowledge they have gained as 
members of the Committee on Armed 
Services, and have been of great aid and 
assistance to the subcommittee. 

I wish to compliment the distin- 
guished Senator from Maine IMrs. 
SMITH] who has spent many hours as a 
member of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and also as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, and who has 
gone so diligently into the question of 
ammunition. The Senator from Maine 
has rendered invaluable service to the 
subcommittee by acting as chairman 
when it was necessary for the chairman 
of the subcommittee to be absent for a 
time. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I thank the 
distinguished Senator from Michigan 
for his tribute. It has been a high priv- 
ilege, indeed, to serve under his able 
oe during long and tiring hear- 

gs. 

7 her FERGUSON. I thank the Sena- 


Now, let us see whether or not the 
Air Force can make use of the $400 mil- 
lion. That is the test. I think it would 
be much easier for us to say, “Let us 
give the Air Force the money. Then we 
can never be caught. It can never be 
said that we did not give them all the 
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money they needed, so that if war 
should come, and they needed it, they 
would have it.” That would be a very 
easy vote. But I say to Senators, as I 
have said before, the people of the 
United States sent us here to do our very 
best. Even though a decision is hard, 
we should be willing to use our best 
judgment and, no matter what the con- 
sequences are, vote as our consciences 
dictate on such an important item. 

This issue should be decided on the 
basis of facts. What are the facts? 
Does the Air Force need $400 million to 
buy additional B-47 bombers? 

What did General Vandenberg tell the 
committee? i quote from General Van- 
denberg’s testimony on page 339 of the 
hearings: 

We have to all intents and purposes the 
combat aircraft for the 143-wing program. 


Let me quote from his letter to the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. McCLEL- 
LAN]. The Senator from Arkansas had 
asked him whether the Air Force needed 
the $5,200,000,000 which was proposed to 
be cut. In his reply to the Senator from 
Arkansas, General Vandenberg said: 

The reduction from $15.2 billion to the 
new requirement of $13.1 billion is made 
possible by the following: 

* * . . . 

2. Deferred procurement of B-47-type air- 
craft necessary for the training of combat 
crews after the force buildup. This amounts 
tc $400 million. 


In other words, he said they did not 
need, for the 143-wing program these 
200 B-47˙8. 

Notice the words “after the force 
buildup.” These planes will not be 
needed, according to General Vanden- 
berg until after tue force buildup. 
There is a substantial inventory of B—47’s 
in the Air Force at the present time. 
There is a considerably larger number 
on order. The bill, as reported by the 
committee, contains funds for additional 
procurement of B—-47’s. The production 
facilities for the B—47’s are completely 
financed for a period of several years into 
the future. No additional amount of 
money at this time would produce a sin- 
gle B-47 bomber faster than is now 
planned. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator was so kind 
2s to supply for mé a classified figure 
showing the number of B-47 bombers this 
Nation has on order, as well as those 
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Based upon those figures, I thoroughly 
agree with the Senator. I have great 
difficulty in seeing what possible use we 
could have for any greater number than 
those which this Nation has already 
acquired. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Several Senators have asked the Sena- 
tor from Michigan for information. I 
wish to say now that I have on my desk 
certain security information which I 
shall be very glad to allow any Senator 
to examine. It contains a statement of 
the number of B-47’s on hand, and the 
number on order, as well as the number 
needed for 143 wings, 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I have 
had the privilege of seeing that classi- 
fied information. I do not see how any 
Senator could look at that information 
and decide we should build 200 addi- 
tional B-47˙8. 

I should like to ask the Senator a ques- 
tion. Planes become obsolete. A few 
years ago we had a great plane in the 
B-36, but it reached obsolescence. It is 
no longer being built. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I think a few are 
coming out. That type is being phased 
out. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That is 
correct, There are a few of them com- 
ing out. The point I am trying to make 
is that the B—47 will not be the last word 
in bombers. The designers will come for- 
ward with another model. I do not know 
how soon it will be, but Iam just as sure 
as that I am standing at this desk that 
there will be a model which will be an 
improvement over the B-47. 

The total number of B-36’s which have 
been produced, and those still on order, 
being finished up, is only 342. When we 
compare that figure with what we have 
in prospect with respect to the B-47, I 
do not see how any Senator can look at 
the two figures and still be in favor of 
building 200 additional B-47’s and forc- 
ing them upon the Air Force. 

Mr. FERGUSON, I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I hope 
every Senator will look at the classified 
information which the able Senator 
from Michigan has available. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I appreciate the 
remarks of the Senator. I hope that 
Senators who are in doubt, or who have 
any questions will look at this secret in- 
formation, so that they may be able to 
vote on the basis of the facts. 

The committee held many executive 
sessions. Everything could not be 
printed in the nineteen-hundred-and- 
sixty-some pages of the record which is 
now on our desks. Therefore, the com- 
mittee would be glad to give to Senators, 
in confidence, any information which is 
available, so that they may base their 
votes on the facts, insofar as the facts 
can be determined. 

The program is completely financed, 
and no additional financing is needed 
now. No additional financing will be 
needed for at least another 13 months or 
more. In other words, we can provide 
this money next year, if B-47’s are 
needed. I will say to the Senate today, 
from what I know, that there will be 
improvements on the B—47-before that 
period is up. Those improvements can 
be incorporated and installed in the 
B—47’s if that is the plane that the Air 
Force desires to have. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I wonder if the 
distinguished Senator will explain for the 
benefit of the Senate the testimony of 
General Twining in respect to what he 
called the interim goal? Is it not true 
that General Twining said that he ac~- 
cepted this budget as an interim goal? 


Mr. 
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Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. Let me read 
a portion of the testimony from page 
1891, under the heading “Budget Sur- 
vey”: 

Senator Percuson. At the present time, are 
you objecting to the present budget? 

General TwINING. I am satisfied to work 
with the interim program. 

Senator Fercuson, With this present in- 
terim program? 

General Twrninc. That is correct. 

Senator Fercuson. And the reason you say 
interim is that you believe it should be sur- 
veyed by you and the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
to determine what the answer should be. 

General TwINING. Yes, sir. 

Senator MAYBANK. Yes, Mr. Chairman, but 
he said he would not recommend it. 

General Twining, I did not say I would not 
recommend it. 

Senator MAYBANK., I said did you recom- 
mend? 

General Twintne. No; I did not recom- 
mend it. 

Senator Fercuson. You were not asked to? 

General Twintinc. I was not asked about it. 


Of course he was not asked. It was 
not his job at the time. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator from 
New York (Mr. LEHMAN] said he shudders 
because we are not appropriating as 
much money this year as we appropriated 
last year for military purposes. Mr. 
President, last year we did not appro- 
priate as much money as we appropriated 
the year before. Nothing was said by 
the distinguished Senator from New 
York about that. I wonder what the 
Senator from New York really thinks we 
are purchasing. We are getting some 
material which we can put on the shelves 
or put into the hands of the soldiers, 
and that kind of material will last more 
than a l-year period. If we were merely 
spending the $43,200,000,000 for salaries 
and for articles which would depreciate 
entirely during the next year, we would 
never have an armed force. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. I really 
wondered what the Senator from New 
York thought we were getting with the 
appropriation. 

Mr. LEHMAN. The Senator from 
New York indeed reaffirms that we are 
getting tragically too little. 

I have been hearing, as I am sure the 
Senator from Michigan has also heard, 
man after man high in our civil official 
life and in military life—Mr. Wilson, the 
Secretary of Defense; Mr. Humphrey, 
the Secretary of the Treasury; Mr. Kyes, 
Deputy Secretary of Defense; Mr. Dulles, 
Secretary of State; General Bradley, 
General Vandenberg, and many others— 
testify that our situation certainly was 
no more favorable in relation to the 
Communist menace than it was a year 
ago or 2 years ago. Yet in the face of 
that fact we have cut our appropriations 
for our air defense from approximately 
$21 billion to $11.2 billion, a reduction 
of $9.5 billion, or virtually 50 percent. 
We have cut down our appropriations 
for procurement of aircraft from 
$11,882,000,000 to about $3.5 billion, or 
by 65 percent. 

Before I entered public life, I was a 
reasonably successful businessman. I 
knew that 2 and 2 makes 4, I never 
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learned that 2 and 2 makes 5. I do not 
believe it does or ever will. I do not be- 
lieve we can possibly feel ourselves ade- 
quately strong when we make cuts as 
much as are now proposed, in the face 
of the knowledge that Russia is far ahead 
of us today, both in their stocks of air- 
planes and in the rate of production of 
airplanes. We should take this particu- 
lar time, when there is confusion and 
disorder in Russia and in its satellites, 
to try to narrow down the great gap 
which now exists in our military strength 
and that of the Soviets. That is why 
the Senator from New York is so con- 
cerned about cutting our budget for de- 
fense by nearly $13 billion. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The distinguished 
Senator from New York is a great 
financier. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I do not claim that, 
but I know that we can never make 5 
out of 2 and 2. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator from 
New York has dealt in more money than 
even Congress, I suppose, deals in, but 
I think where he is wrong on the floor 
of the Senate is in not appreciating how 
difficult it is to translate dollar bills into 
a military force—into airplanes and into 
tanks and into cannon and into atom 
bombs. That is the difficulty. That is 
the reason I have said what I have said. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN, I know that we are 
making a considerable number of planes 
now, possibly as many as we can make 
within the next few months, but I also 
know that planes are not made over- 
night. I know it takes 2 or 3 or 4 years 
from the time a plan is put on blueprint 
until the plane comes from the assembly 
line ready for use by our pilots. Plan- 
ning must be done. I do not believe that 
the defense of our Nation is solely a 
matter of 6 or 8 or 10 months. I believe 
it is a matter of years. Unless we pre- 
pare ourselves, and unless we make funds 
available, so as to plan and to take the 
necessary steps to produce planes and 
guns and tanks and atomic weapons, we 
wat find ourselves in a weakened posi- 

on. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does the Senator 
know how many B-47 s we have on hand 
now? Does the Senator know how many 
are needed for 143 wings? Does the 
Senator know how many are on order? 

Mr. LEHMAN. No. I do not know 
the exact numbers, 

Mr. FERGUSON. How can the Sen- 
ator question the program, or say 
whether we should force upon the Air 
Force $400 million for 200 more planes. 
I have the evidence before me if the Sen- 
ator cares to look at it. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes; gladly. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I do not know the ex- 
act figures as to how many planes we 
now have. Nor do I know the exact fig- 
ure of how many tanks and guns and 
atomic weapons we have. 

I do know, however, that men in whom 
I have great confidence, including our 
outstanding military leaders—as well as 
including the President of the United 


States have stated at various times that 
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we are still very much behind Russia 
in the number of weapons we have avail- 
able today, in the rate of production, 
and possibly in the quality of production. 
When I hear these great leaders, both 
civice and military, in whom I have 
confidence, say that I feel we should 
strain every effort to make funds avail- 
able so that we may steadily increase 
our production over a period of years. 
I am not a production man. I do not 
‘know how to run a machine, nor speed 
up an assembly line, but I know there 
are ways of increasing production. I 
know there are ways of making more 
planes, and if necessary, more tanks, and 
more atomic weapons. So long as we are 
lagging behind Russia, we are making a 
tragic mistake in permitting the widen- 
ing of the gap, instead of trying to 
narrow it.. If the Senator will yield for 
just one moment, I would repeat what 
I have said time and time again on the 
floor of the Senate and elsewhere. No 
man is more anxious to reduce taxes 
thanI am. No man is more anxious to 
have a balanced budget than Iam. I 
hope the day will come in the not too 
distant future when it may be possible 
to have both, but I do not want to bal- 
ance the budget and I do not want to 
reduce taxes at the expense of our na- 
tional security, because if we do not sur- 
vive, what will anything avail us? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I do not know 
whether the Senator from New York 
was in the Chamber when I stated that 
General Vandenberg did not request the 
200 planes when he wrote his letter 
to the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
MCCLELLAN]. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Michigan yield to me? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. The point has been made 
several times that Russia has the best 
Air Force. I believe it should be stated 
for the Recorp that in certain respects 
Russia has better aircraft than we have; 
but insofar as concerns the ability to 
deliver atomic bombs, we have far 
greater ability than does Russia. Our 
only difficulty would arise if our Air 
Force were caught completely unaware 
when all its planes were on the ground, 
and were destroyed. 

Mr. FERGUSON. In other words, if 
we were awake, we certainly could strike 
much harder. 

Mr. LONG. Yes, if we were prepared 
and if we knew what we were doing and 
if we took sufficient precautions in re- 
spect to receiving sufficient warning, in- 
‘stead of having our planes caught on 
the ground and destroyed there, we could 
strike Russia much harder than Russia 
could strike us. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Michigan again yield to 
me? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I do not fiind that the 


use of the funds provided by the amend- - 


ment would be restricted to the pur- 
chase of B-47 aircraft. 
Mr. FERGUSON. But the author of 
the amendment has stated what it is for. 
What would the Senator from New 
York have the Air Force purchase with 
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the $400 million? How can the Senator 
from New York vote for the amendment 
if he says he does not know what the 
money would be used for? 

Mr. LEHMAN. It is proposed that the 
total appropriations for the Air Force 
in the fiscal year 1954 be $11,500,000,- 
000, instead of $21 billion which was ap- 
propriated for the Air Force in the fiscal 
year 1953—a reduction of about $9.5 bil- 
lion. If I had my way, I would increase 
the proposed appropriation not by $400 
million, but by several billion dollars, 
because that is what I think is needed. 

Mr. FERGUSON. But what would the 
Senator from New York tell the Air 
Force to use the additional appropria- 
tions for? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I do not know in de- 
‘tail, but I know that our preparations 
for defense now and in the future are in- 
adequate and unsufficient. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator from 
-New York says he does not know, and 
yet he wishes to pile up in front of the 
Air Force several billion dollars addi- 
tional, without even knowing what it 
could be used for. 

Mr. LEHMAN. No; that is not an ac- 
curate statement. Mr. President, let me 
say that for the last few years we have 
been planning to have an Air Force of 
143 wings. That figure was accepted 
by common consent. I do not believe 
that there was any question in the mind 
of any responsible civil or military of- 
cial regarding the need and the useful- 
ness of 143 wings. 

But now, all of a sudden, we are re- 
ducing the number to 120 wings or less. 
As a matter of fact, I am told we do 
not now have even 120 wings in sure 
sight. Certainly we have no chance at 
all to reach 143 wings at any reasonable 
target date. We are scrapping the 143- 
wing program because we are afraid to 
spend the money that must be spent if 
we are to develop an Air Force sufficient 
for our security. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
think we must also consider the num- 
ber of planes which are in the other 
services. I should like to refer to the 
additional funds and the additional au- 
thority for the fiscal year 1954, and also 
for the fiscal year 1953, in the case of 
all the armed services. 

The following are the figures for the 
fiscal year 1953: 

The Air Force, for expenditures for 
airpower, $20,580,000,000. 

The Navy, $5,500,000,000. 
wee Army, for aircraft only, $25 mil- 

n. 

The following are the figures for the 
fiscal year 1954: 

The Air Force, $11,248,000,000. 

The Navy, $3,641,000,000. 

The Army, for aircraft, $147 million. 

In the fiscal year 1953 all the services 
received $26,113,000,000. It is now pro- 
posed that we provide an additional 
$15,036,000,000 in this bill. 

Mr. President, in the fiscal year 1958 
the Air Force was able to spend only 
$14,600,000,000. In the fiscal year 1954 
the Air Force worked toward a spending 
goal of $15,100,000,000. 

In the fiscal year 1953 the Navy spent 
$5,500,000,000. In the fiscal year 1954 
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it is estimated that the Navy will spend 
$5,027,000,000. 

Because of the program for certain 
helicopters and other planes, the Army 
spent $35 million in the fiscal year 1953. 
In 1954 it will spend $150 million, ac- 
cording to the estimates. 

That makes a grand total of expendi- 
tures for military aircraft of $20,135,- 
000,000 for the fiscal- year 1953 and 
$29,277,000,000 for the fiscal year 1954. 

Mr. President, there is only one other 
point on which I wish to make a few 
comments, and that is the use of bombers 
for training. 

In testifying before the subcommit- 
tee, the Secretary for the Air Force 
stated: 

Now, let me be clear about the extent to 
which any aircraft are eliminated from the 
program. No major type combat aircraft in 
the 143-wing program are being eliminated 
with the exception of B-47's previously 
scheduled to equip combat training wings, 
and these aircraft are not yet on order. 


That testimony appears on page 162 
of the hearings. 
he now read from page 197 of the hear- 
‘They have not been ordered as yet because 
we are training our B-47 crews, and we are 
getting good results with other aircraft. 


Mr. President, under the revised 
budget, the item for B—47’s scheduled for 
use as training aircraft was eliminated. 
At this time, instead of being satisfied 
with the 149 B-47's provided in the Tru- 
man administration’s budget, the pro- 
ponents of the amendment have in mind 
providing for 200 B-—47’s. 

The result of the proposed budget re- 
duction was to make possible a saving of 
$372 million, which was estimated to be 
the cost of those aircraft. That figure 
was developed by the Air Force itself, 
‘and was sent to the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense by the Under Secretary 
of the Air Force. There is no basis for 
a figure of $400 million in that connec- 
tion, or for any figure other than the 
$372 million, as the amount to be saved 
by using other aircraft for training, 
rather than to use 149 B-47’s for that 
purpose. 

I beleve that constitutes sufficient ex- 
planation for the RECORD, 

I hope we may have a vote on the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 


‘ment submitted by the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK] for him- 


self and other Senators. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I rise to 
support the amendment of the Senator 
from South Carolina. I have listened 
with much interest and great respect to 
the debate. I have listened to the dis- 


tinguished Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 


Lonc], for whom I have not only the 
highest respect, but also the deepest 
affection. ` 

I am aware that there are wastes— 
and I use the word in the plural—and 
‘extravagances in the operations not only 
of the Department of Defense but also 
probably of all the other departments of 
our Government. 

The correction and elimination of 
those wastes are devoutly to be wished. 
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In my judgment progress is being made 
in that direction. 

However, Mr. President, this amend- 
ment should not be either accepted or 
rejected on the basis of the question of 


whether there is waste in the Depart- > 


ment of Defense. This amendment 


should be either accepted or rejected on 


the basis-of the national security needs 
of the United States. 

For years I have heard Senators speak 
on this floor in support of what appeared 
to me to be meat-ax operations regard- 
ing requests for appropriations, as Mem- 
bers of the Senate have discussed what 
they have described as situations which 
required correction. 

Mr. President, I have been greatly im- 
pressed by the fact that I have not yet 
known a time when this country had too 
much military equipment and personnel 
for our national security. I have, how- 
ever, known when it did not have enough. 
I am of the opinion that it does not have 
enough today. I am of the opinion that 
the amendment now under consideration 
is calculated to overcome the inade- 
quacies which, in my judgment, are now 
apparent. 

I know that votes taken on the Senate 
floor are scrutinized, and wisely so, by 
those who send us here. I desire to say 
that I have never yet had trouble in jus- 


tifying a vote for a measure which was 


intended to provide more security for 


my country. I decline to put myself in a 


position in which I probably shall have 
to endeavor at a time when it is too late 
to rectify the error to justify having 
voted for inadequate national security. 
When I look the constituents of my 


great State of Oklahoma in the face and 


account for the manner in which I have 
met my responsibilities here I shall take 
my chances with reference to the votes 

cast by me on defense appropriations 
concerning which men may have said we 
could have gotten along with less, where- 
as I took the position that I would rather 
have that which was adequate, or even in 
excess, than to be caught short. The 
safety of my country certainly may be 
jeopardized by actions and programs 
which are too little and too late, and God 
forbid that we shall ever have to stand 
here to try to explain away a tragedy 
which may have resulted from following 
such a course. 

Mr. President, it is my opinion that 
the amendment now before the Senate 
should be adopted. In my judgment its 
defeat would but increase the existing 
inadequacies; its enactment would be a 
move in the direction of providing the 
essentials, 

I know our Government is operating 
at a deficit. I know we have a gigantic 
national debt, But God forbid that we 
should become so fearful of what we 
refer to.as the mortgages of the present 
that we would try to eliminate them by 
mortgaging the future of our country. 
-I think the amendment should be 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
-ment offered by the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. MayBanx] for himself and 
other Senators, 
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Mr. THYE. T suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER.. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

: 9 Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for a quorum call be rescinded, and that 
further proceedings under the call be 
Suspended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, do I 
understand correctly that the pending 
question is the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. Max- 
BANK]? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
amendment which the Senator from 
South Carolina has offered, to increase 
the amount for the purchase of aircraft 
by $400 million, really pinpoints the 
problem which is before us. The discus- 


sion yesterday was in terms of the gen- - 


eral appropriations, and of the general 
cut of some $5 billion made in the Air 
Force appropriations. But, as the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] pointed 
out in a very able speech a little while 
ago, if we break that cut down, it does 
not involve as great a decrease in actual 
expenditures as it would seem at first 
sight. I think the Senator from Lou- 
isiana is correct when he says the ulti- 
mate decrease in expenditures which 
will result will be only about $1 billion a 
year and that, therefore, the military 
budget is not so much of an economy 
proposal as would seem from the de- 
crease in appropriations, 

In effect, what it is proposed to do is 
to draw upon the unexpended balances 
which have been piling up, particularly 
in the Air Force, to which the Senator 
from Louisiana pointed with great abil- 


ity and great accuracy a few moments 


ago. 

I believe the Senator from Louisiana 
is correct when he says the main decrease 
comes from the cut in personnel. What 
the Defense Department has done has 
been to reduce the total number of men 
under arms from a little less than 3,600,- 


000 to approximately 3,350,000, with pos- 


sible future reductions if the Korean war 
is terminated. 

I desire to pay tribute to the Depart- 
ment of Defense, because of the way it 


has apparently effected this reduction. 


They have brought 200,000 men out of 
the supply service, motor transport, ad- 
ministrative personnel, and the upper 
echelons. This, of-course, was a reform 
which was very greatly needed. 

The Senator from Louisiana invited 
attention to the extraordinary dispro- 
portion within air wings between the 
number of men designated to fly combat 
planes and the number of men on the 
ground. Roughly, within a fighter wing 
there are 22 men on the ground for each 
man who is in the air. There are, thus, 


over five times as many men in person- 
nmel, clerical work, and motor transport 


as there are in actual combat work, 
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Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator has not got- 
ten to the greatest group of manpower. 
He says on the base we have 22 men on 
the ground for each 1 in the air. He 
has not mentioned those who are not 
assigned to duty on bases. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Johnson report, 
from which the Senator’ quoted, gives 
figures on bomber wings. As I remem- 
ber, the situation is even worse in the 
bomber wings than in the fighter wings. 

I had occasion, a couple of years ago, 
to study the disposition of personnel in 
the Army, and I recall that there were 
approximately 2,500 riflemen in a divi- 
sion of 18,800 men. On top of the divi- 
sion of 18,800 men there were something 
like 46,000 men, so that, in numbers, we 
had only 2,500 riflemen out of about 
64,000 men in Army uniform, or a ratio 
of about 25 to 1. 

There is. no doubt that the military 
service in the past has been guilty, very 
guilty, of slighting the combat branches 
of the service and in stressing the non- 
combat branches. The military service 
has thus been guilty of a very uneconom- 
ical use of personnel. 

I had hoped, Mr. President, that we 
would get a reduction in the number of 
men in the noncombat branches of the 


services, and that this reduction would 


be translated into an increase in combat 
effectiveness. I had hoped that the re- 
duction of the noncombat personnel of 
the Army would be translated into pos- 
sibly 2 or 3 additional combat divisions. 
Instead of that, the Secretary of Defense 
has followed the policy of diminishing 
the total number of men in the armed 
services and not increasing the combat 


- Strength, although I think it is clear that 


he has not decreased the combat strength 


-so far as the Army itself is concerned 


and so far as the Navy is concerned. 
I think it should be admitted that so 


far as the Air Force is concerned, there 
is some decrease in combat effectiveness 


as compared with the original plan, be- 
cause, while the schedule calls for 143 
wings, 23 of the wings are to be Reserve 
and National Guard wings, and these are 
not wings which will be combat-ready in 


the event hostilities should break out. 


Their initial fighting strength and their 
initial defense strength would be less 
than if the 23 wings were in the so-called 
Regular Air Force. I think that should 
be admitted. 
That leads to the question now before 
us of the 200 B-47’s. The Senator from 


South Carolina is proposing an increase 


of $400 million which it is presumed will 


be used for the purchase of 200 B-47˙s. 


I was somewhat shocked when I read 
the testinrony to find, as has been 
brought out on the floor, that the Air 
Force did not ask for B-47’s. Questions 
were addressed by Representative 
Manon, of Texas, to General Asensio, and 
by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN] to General Vandenberg, and 
identical responses were made which are 


- contained in the House hearings at pages 
694 and 695; and in the Senate hearings 


at pages 307 and 308. The Air Force 


-requested that $1,435,000,000 be restored, 
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Mr, LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I wish to thank the Sen- 
ator for the fine compliment he paid me. 
He has always been one of those who 
could be depended on to vote for proper 
economy. 

The point I had in mind was that the 
so-called compromise of $1,400,000,000 
proposed by General Vandenberg can be 
explained by saying that it would mean 
that every single economy which had 
been achieved under the new administra- 
tion would be wiped out, because the rest 
of the reduction in funds was simply a 
recognition of the fact that the backlog 
in aircraft procurement was so enor- 
mous that we should not keep adding 
to it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I agree. I was 
greatly disconcerted, and I may say pain- 
fully surprised, to learn that the Air 
Force did not request B—47’s as such. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thought I had 
made clear to the Senator in our private 
conversation what General Vanden- 
berg had asked for. He was asked the 
amount of money that could be used in 
fiscal 1954, the implication being for fis- 
cal 1954 only. 

He also, very carefully, if the Senator 
from Illinois will be kind enough to look 
at the later budget, segregates $400 mil- 
lion, or rather segregates the purchase 
of B—47’s from the picture, because ob- 
viously if B-47’s were taken out of the 
program, there would not be money that 
could be used in fiscal 1954. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I may say that two 
questions were asked. One question was 
asked by the senior Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. McCLELLAN]. The question 
in the House was asked by Represent- 
ative Manon, if I may read again the 
House question: 

I would like to have in the Recorp for 
anyone who is interested the best state- 
ment that can be compiled as to what would 
be the minimum funds required in the 
major appropriation categories if Congress 
wishes to reverse the trend and seek to ex- 
pedite the Air Force buildup beyond that 
contemplated by the budget request which 
is now before us. 


It is quite possible that the Air Force 
misunderstood the question asked by 
Representative Manon, and they found 
this was another reply to the question 
as to the amounts that could be effec- 
tively used. That is the phrase which 
is used in both memoranda. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further for a question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The question was 
asked in the Senate committee of the 
Chief of Staff of the Air Force; in the 
House committee the question was asked 
of the Comptroller of the Air Force. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But the reply was 
identical in both cases. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Yes. The point I 
wish to make to the Senator from Illi- 
nois is that the figure used by the 
Comptroller was the figure General 
Vandenberg used. Therefore, the Comp- 
troller did not feel that he was justi- 
fied in using a different figure, probably 
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not knowing the nature of the question 
asked by the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. McCretian], and the fact that he 
was talking only about what could be 
used in fiscal 1954. 

I am certain the Senator from Ili- 
nois would not wish to leave with the 
Senate the impression that General Van- 
denberg was not interested in getting 
bombers. If the Senator feels that way 
about it, I can assure him that General 
Vandenberg told me he was more sorry 
about losing three wings of B-47 bomb- 
ers than he was about almost anything 
else in the program. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am very glad the 
Senator from Missouri has made that 
comment, because I think it indicates 
that the Air Force made a very poor pre- 
sentation of its case. As a matter of 
fact, I was ready to give them the bene- 
fit of the doubt that they probably 
should have 200 B—47’s, if they would 
give up some of their waste, although in 
their formal reply they did not ask for 
them. In fact, I was going to say that 
Congress should be more generous to the 
Air Force, than the Air Force itself 
wished us to be. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. One point interesting to 
note about the colloquy between the Sen- 
ator from Illinois and the Senator from 
Missouri is that the Senator from Mis- 
souri is making clear that even if the Air 
Force were given an extra $400 million 
they could not get any more B—47’s than 
they are going to get anyway in the next 
year. It will be a case of appropriating 
$400 million, and they will be getting 
additional planes years from now, after 
previously receiving the large numbers 
of B-47s already. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to make 
a few sentences of comment myself, 
Then I will yield. 

To my good friend, the Senator from 
Louisiana, I say: Of course, we cannot 
expect to get during the year 1953-54 the 
B-47’s for which we appropriate during 
the current year. They will come pos- 
sibly by 2 years from now, perhaps a 
little later, or perhaps a little earlier. 

To my mind, the question is, Do we 
need the additional 200 B—47’s 2 years or 
3 years from now, more than we need 
the $400 million? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. We intend to save 
$400 million by voting to reduce the 
MSA appropriation by at least that 
amount. 

Mr. DOUGLAS, The Senator from 
South Carolina is borrowing from the 
future. I should prefer to save $400 mil- 
lion by making a reduction in the waste 
within the Military Establishment. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Of course, I do not 
suggest that the Senator from Illinois 
had that intention. I only suggested 
that perhaps we could save that amount 
from the MSA. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, We 
are faced with a difficult problem of 
judgment, certainly so far as the show- 
ing on paper is concerned. The Air Force 
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has not asked for the B-47’s. Neverthe- 

less, I think probably, if we can conven- 

iently do so, we should give them the 

B-47's. I know it is said that they will 

be training planes, but certainly they can 

also be used for bombing purposes, and 
they would furnish a nucleus for three 
additional wings of the Regular Air 

Force, which I imagine is highly de- 

sirable. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. FER- 
GUSON] says he has information that we 
already have large quantities or an ade- 
quate quantity of B-47’s. Of course, I 
am ready to accept his word that we 
have a large quantity on order, and that 
probably they will be produced, We 
should be grateful for that. But I am 
also mindful of the testimony that has 
been adduced that even with this num- 
ber, our Air Force will be inferior as com- 
pared with the Russian Air Force. De- 
fense is not absolute, but is relative, I 
am ready to provide the extra $400 mil- 
lion provided we can make corresponding 
reductions in overhead and in wastes 
within the Defense establishment. Why 
should we not save the money which is 
needed for the B-47’s by making addi- 
tional economies within the armed serv- 
ices? I have had placed on the desks of 
Senators a memorandum which indi- 
cates how the $400 million needed for 
the B-47’s could be found. We all know 
that the maintenance of operation of 
air bases, shore stations, and army bases 
and camps is wasteful. I propose that 
we cut the funds for those purposes by 
a total of $225 million, distributed 
throughout the 3 services, with a larger 
reduction applying to the Air Force 
than to the other services, because I be- 
lieve the Air Force probably is, on the 
whole, more wasteful than either the 
Army or the Navy. In that respect, I 
believe the Senator from Virginia [Mr, 
Byrp! is correct. 

Then I propose a saving of $150 mil- 
lion in the defense appropriation for re- 
serve tools and facilities. We have been 
stockpiling machine tools, and have al- 
ready appropriated $6 billion for that 
purpose. Virtually this amount is 
either in stock or on order. Moreover, 
there are $600 million of past appropria- 
tions which are unobligated. Contracts 
have not been let. A cut of $150 million 
from the present appropriation would 
still add another $100 million, and would 
give us $700 million which would be 
available for machine tools. It is a small 
cut. 

I also propose a cut in the emergency 
fund available for the Secretary of De- 
fense. That cut might be eliminated if it 
should turn out to strike at a sensitive 
point. 

Mr. President, in connection with my 
amendments to the so-called Maybank 
amendment, I ask that an explanatory 
statement be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcoRD, as follows: 

EFFECTS OF AMENDMENT (INTENDED To BE 
PROPOSED BY Mr. DovcLas) To MAYBANK 
AMENDMENT TO H. R. 5969 ; 
The purpose of this amendment is to per- 

mit the passage of the Maybank amend- 

ment providing an extra $400 million for 

B-47’s without increasing total expendi- 
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tures. It makes reductions in overhead ex- 
penses in order to provide real defense 
needs. 
Offsetting reductions would be made as 
follows: 
Reduction 
Department of Defense: proposed 
Reserve tools and facilities. $150, 000, 000 
(86 billion has already 
been appropriated for 
, these purposes. More- 
over $600 million is un- 
obligated, so that even 
with this cut, $700 mil- 
lion will still be avail- 
able. This is not the 
only item containing 
funds for this purpose. 
Other item include es- 
timates for “Industrial 
mobilization” which has 
the same purpose.) 
Emergency fund 
(Here is an item which 
appears to be complete- 
ly out of place. Ata 
period when great cuts 
are being made, this 
item not only escaped 
reductions but actually 
was increased by $25 
million over the a- 
mounts appropriated 
for last year. More- 
over, this was done 
despite the fact that 
only half of the $35 
million appropriated 
last year was used, 
with some $18 million 
remaining available. 

Army: Maintenance and oper- 
Acne 

(This further reduction will 
make total cuts below re- 
vised estimates of only 
10 percent.) 

Navy: Ships and facilities 
(this is maintenance and 
operation) 

(Makes total reductions 
10 percent.) 

Air Force: Maintenance and 
operation 

(This would be done by 
holding to House figures.) 


25, 000, 000 


50, 000, 000 


50, 000, 000 
120, 000, 000 


Total 400, 000, 000 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I hope that those 
who are representing the Air Force— 
and also, of course, trying to represent 
the country—will accept these amend- 
ments, because they will make it pos- 
sible for us to increase combat strength 
by 200 B-47's, or 3 or 4 bomber wings, 
without costing the taxpayers any more 
money, by eliminating the waste which 
already exists within the armed services. 

So I ask that my amendment, desig- 
nated “7-22-53—-C” be now considered. 
It is an amendment to the Maybank 
amendment. I ask that the series of 
amendments may be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments offered by the Senator from 
Illinois to the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK] 
may be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In lieu of the 
figures proposed by the amendment of 
Mr. MaysBank on page 28, line 5, insert 
the following: ‘$3,895,000,001.” 

On page 5, line 24, strike out “$60,- 
000,000” and insert in lieu thereof 835. 
000,000.” 
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On page 6, line 16, strike out “$250,- 
000,000” and insert in lieu therof 8100, 
000,000.” 

On page 11, line 2, strike out 84,355. 
750,000“ and insert in lieu thereof 84. 
305,750,000.” 

On page 20, line 21, strike out “$896,- 
400,000“ and insert in lieu thereof 
8841. 400,000.“ 

On page 29, line 25, strike out 83,169, 
862,500” and insert in lieu thereof 
83,049,862,500.“ 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I wonder if it can be un- 
derstood, or if the Senator’s amendment 
could indicate, if it is carried, that these 
funds will not necessarily be earmarked 
for B-47’s. The B-47 is a medium-range 
bomber. Undoubtedly, in the future we 
shall be able to produce faster bombers, 
We shall be able to produce bombers 
that fly higher. We shall be able to 
produce bombers of longer range. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. There is nothing 
earmarked for B-4T's. I distinctly stated 
today that whatever planes the Air Force 
thought were the necessary planes to be 
built with the $400 million should be 
built. It is only added to the Air Force 
procurement program. Not a nickel of 
it is earmarked. I am not a military 
strategist. I would not undertake to 
earmark it. It is only for procurement. 

Mr. LONG. I hope that if the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Illinois is car- 
ried, and the amendment of the Senator 
from South Carolina, as amended, is 
adopted, there will be nothing in this 
colloquy which will make the Air Force 
feel that it is bound to buy B-47’s, be- 
cause by the time they have produced 
those already on order, it might be de- 
sirable to shut down the production line 
and put on it a much more modern 
weapon. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. They ought to be 
B-47’s or better. I do not want to see 
support aircraft put in here under the 
guise of combat planes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I think I understand 
the amendment, but I should like to have 
some clarification of it. 

Do I correctly understand that the 
Senator’s amendment proposes to ear- 
mark the savings in certain fields? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. MORSE. Will the Senator 
enumerate the fields? Is it with the un- 
derstanding that the saving covers the 
three services, and that the saving will 
then be earmarked for an increase in 
appropriations for the construction of 
combat planes? 

Mr. DOUGLAS, That is correct. 

Mr. MORSE. Of whatever model the 
defense establishment believes will best 
protect the security of our country. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Oregon is completely correct. 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to ask 
three questions: 

First, what is the total saving which 
the Senator proposes? : 
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Second, from what services does the 
Senator propose to make it, and in what 
amount? j 

Third, to what extent is there a man- 
power saving involved in the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The total saving is 
the same as the increase proposed by the 
Senator from South Carolina, $400 mil- 
lion, of which $120 million would be made 
in the maintenance and operation sec- 
tion of the Air Force budget. That would 
be done by holding to the figures which 
came cver to us from the House. 

There would be a saving of $55 million 
in maintenance and operation in the 
Navy, under the budgetary heading of 
“Ships and Facilities,’ which would 
represent a 10 percent reduction. 

There would be a saving of $50 million 
in maintenance and operation in the 
Army budget. 

So we would produce savings of $225 
million in connection with maintenance 
and operation. 

There would be a saving of $150 mil- 
lion on reserve tools and facilities, for 
which we have already appropriated $6 
billion, and have $600 million unobli- 
gated. 

There is a small saving in the emer- 
gency fund, which can either be retained 
or eliminated, depending upon how 
sensitive the item is. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield, 

Mr. MORSE. The proposal of the 
Senator from Illinois carries great 
weight with me, because, on the basis of 
the Long-Morse report, I am satisfied 
that the type of savings the Senator is 
urging can be made without interfering 
with Air Force functions. As I have 
previously stated, I will do what I can 
to protect the functions. However, I 
think savings can be made. I think the 
Senator from Louisiana might agree 
with me that so far as Air Force savings 
are concerned, we might accomplish a 
great deal if we reviewed the question 
of whether or not we wish to expand the 
number of bases—for example, in North 
Africa—where the maintenance and op- 
eration costs are assumed entirely by 
the United States. Our committee felt 
that at least in some instances a great 
share of the maintenance and operation 
costs ought to be assumed by our allies. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have read the 
Long-Morse report very carefully, not 
only once, but three times. Many fea- 
tures of that report gave me the assur- 
ance and strength to offer this amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Illinois for unanimous consent that 
the series of amendments which he has 
offered be considered en bloc? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
should like to reply with respect to this 
amendment, 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, what 
is the request? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent that the series of amendments 
offered by him may be considered en 
bloc, The Chair hears no objection, and 
it is so ordered. 
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Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, the 
first item which the Senator from Illi- 
nois would take out of the budget would 
be $150 million for reserve tools and fa- 
cilities. On page 3 of the report this 
item is discussed. The Defense Depart- 
ment asked for $500 million and the 
House allowed $500 million. The com- 
mittee felt that without question this is 
one of the most important items in the 
entire national defense effort, since it 
consolidates, under the control of the 
Secretary of Defense, funds for the pro- 
curement of plants, tools, and production 
equipment for mobilization reserve pur- 
poses. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is not this one of the 
few items in the bill with respect to 
which unification is actually working? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 
However, from the testimony presented 
to the committee, the committee did not 
feel that the plans had been sufficiently 
developed to warrant a larger appropria- 
tion at this time than the $250 million 
recommended. 

In this connection the committee 
wishes to point out that the Congress has 
appropriated more than $6 billion for 
defense plants since the beginning of 
the Korean war. The Department es- 
timated that of this amount, $600 million 
remained unobligated on June 30, 1953. 
The amount recommended by the com- 
mittee will make $850 million available 
for operations during the fiscal year 1954. 
We felt that it would be a mistake to cut 
it any deeper, even though there was a 
carryover which made the amount $850 
million. This is a very important item. 
It can do much to procure tools, so that 
in the future they can be stored under 
circumstances that will make them 
quickly available for military production. 

Even buildings could be procured, and 
I urge the Senate not to cut this item. 
It would be a vital cut. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield again? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is it correct to say 
that the requests of the Defense Depart- 
ment now embraced in bills pending in 
both Houses for the amendment or modi- 
fication of authorizations—with the 
statement in connection with that re- 
quest that no appropriations will be 
needed to carry out the modifications of 
the plants and facilities—will, if granted, 
use up most of the particular carryover 
which has been mentioned by the Sena- 
tor from Michigan? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

With respect to the emergency fund, 
I realize that an item, of this character, 
looks as though it could be cut deeper, 
but we feel that the $25 million should 
not be taken from the fund. I should 
like to explain to the Senate what it 
stands for. There are occasions when 
the Secretary of Defense finds that in 
research and development something 
new comes up, and the Department wants 
to get on the job immediately. They 
have to let a contract, if they are dealing 
with a college, so the college will know 
that they can work a year or two on it, 
because they must get skilled personnel. 
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Part of the item is for research and de- 
velopment. There is additional money in 
it for the atomic energy tests. 

The armed services do not know how 
many tests will be made, because one 
test may determine that another test is 
not necessary, or it may determine that 
another test is immediately necessary, 
or that a number of tests are necessary. 
Therefore, this fund is called an emer- 
gency fund. 

Another item is one that we can give 
only a little discussion to, because it is 
the so-called Kelly report. The most I 
can say is that the Senator from Michi- 
gan and every other member of the sub- 
committee and of the full committee 
gave much thought and attention to it. 
It is classified in detail. I tried to ex- 
plain some of the items to the Senator 
from Illinois, but he felt he did not de- 
sire to have classified information. I 
hope the Senate will allow this item to 
remain in the bill and permit the emer- 
gency fund to stand, so that the Kelly 
report can be implemented since it re- 
lates to continental defense. 

The next item is Army maintenance 
and operation. The Senator from Illi- 
nois asks that $50 million be taken from 
it. It is an appropriation which provides 
for numerous activities in the Army, and 
includes activities in Korea. We all 
know about the severe fighting in Korea. 
That war is being fought from this ap- 
propriation to a greater extent, prob- 
ably, than from any other appropriation 
in the bill. I certainly would not want 
to see it cut. I believe it would be a mis- 
take to reduce this vital appropriation 
and try to force the amount thus saved 
on the Air Force, when it did not ask 
for it. Any cut that would affect the 
Korean operations I am certain would 
be bad, but the proposed cut would re- 
quire even more stringent curtailment 
in the rest of the program. The cut 
would reduce the number of camps in 
this country, and would also force re- 
ductions in a number of other items, and 
put the whole program, in the opinion 
of the Senator from Michigan, out of 
balance. 

So I hope we will not take that money 
out of one appropriation and put it into 
another where it was not even requested. 

The next appropriation is for the 
Navy, and it is proposed to take $55 mil- 
lion from ships and facilities, which is 
the Navy’s maintenance and operation 
account. It is true it is only a 10-per- 
cent cut. However, it would reduce the 
amount of the funds available for main- 
tenance and operation for the ships of 
the Navy, and the cuts would reduce a 
number of vital operations so far as the 
program in the Navy is concerned. It 
will eliminate the vital overhauling of 
about 25 naval vessels, of which 10 would 
be combat ships, and 1 or 2 would be 
aircraft carriers. 

Failure to overhaul ships would mean 
they have to be laid up and not oper- 
ated. It would have a considerable ef- 
fect on the aircraft carriers, for in- 
stance. The plans would have to be 
changed. Planes would be made idle, 
without a base for their operation. The 
cut would force a reduction in the num- 
ber of steaming hours of naval vessels 
in the 1954 fiscal year, since this account 
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buys oil and other supplies. Most of the 
steaming hours are done around Korea. 
It would have an immediate effect on 
the naval operations in Korea. 

A great amount of the line in Korea 
was bombed and shelled from naval ves- 
sels. The Senator from Michigan hap- 
pened to be with the fleet for a number 
of days, and he knows that the operation 
of the fleet has been a vital part of the 
prosecution of the war in Korea. 

The cut would also force a reduction 
in important research and development 
work in connection with the detection of 
submarines approaching this coast. 
There would be a 5 percent reduction in 
the program. I think it would be bad 
for the whole program, and I certainly 
hope that the Senate will not vote to 
make the cut in this fund, part of which 
is actually used in the war, and at the 
same time force the money upon the 
Air Force and say they must use it for 
something they do not need. 

The last item is maintenance and 
operation in the Air Force. It is not the 
purpose of the committee or of the Sen- 
ator from Michigan to harm the real 
effective work of the Air Force. How- 
ever, a reduction of $120 million would 
do it. It would reduce the amount 
allowed for maintenance and operation 
of the Air Force to the level recom- 
mended by the House. We thought they 
went too low, and we restored it. Its 
effect would result in serious dislocation 
to the entire program of the Air Force, 
because maintenance and operation 
covers the entire force. 

Let me give one example. The Air 
Force, during the fiscal year 1953 flew 
about 8.2 million hours. That is the to- 
tal amount of flying time of the Air 
Force planes, and includes hours of com- 
bat in Korea, training in Texas, and 
other types of flying. The program for 
the coming year calls for flying about 
the same number of hours, despite the 
fact that the Air Force would be con- 
siderably larger because it will have 
more planes under the proposed budget. 
Any cut would have the effect of leaving 
the Air Force with planes which will be 
grounded and could not fly, for lack of 
money with which to purchase gasoline, 
as well as for overhaul and maintenance, 
which come under this appropriation. 
It would throw the entire program out 
of balance, and cause widespread cut- 
backs throughout the entire service. I 
feel the Air Force would rather have 
the $120 million for maintenance and 
operation, as recommended by the com- 
mittee, than have the B—47’s, which they 
do not need, and which in fact could not 
be produced, so far as appropriations or 
use of money this year is concerned. 

I say to the Senate there certainly 
will be improvements in the next year 
in the B-47’s. If the additional planes 
are desired in the next year, the money 
for them can be provided. 

So I hope the Senate will reject the 
amendments of the Senator from Il- 
linois to the so-called Maybank amend- 
ment, and thereafter will reject the so- 
called Maybank amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments of the Senator from Illinois to the 
amendments submitted by the Senator 
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from South Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK] for 
himself and other Senators. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
hope very nuch the distinguished Sena- 
tor from South Carolina, the principal 
author of his amendment, will agree to 
accept my amendments, so as to make 
possible an effective saving and also to 
provide $400 million for the purchase 
of the additional combat aircraft. Un- 
less we can make offsetting savings, I 
shall be compelled to vote against his 
amendment. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, it is 
with deep regret, so far as I am con- 
cerned—and I assume the other authors 
of the amendment feel the same way— 
that I cannot accept the amendments of 
the Senator from Illinois to our amend- 
ment, for the amendments of the Sena- 
tor from Illinois would apply not only to 
the Air Force, but also to the Navy. In 
my judgment, if $55 million were taken 
from the appropriations for the Navy, 
the result would be most undesirable. 

I regret the necessity of opposing the 
amendments of the Senator from Il- 
linois to my amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the position of the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Fercuson] and the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. MAY- 
BANK]; but it is curious that apparently 
it is considered more important to have 
expenditures made for maintenance and 
equipment than it is to have expendi- 
tures made for combat aircraft. 

As the Senator from Michigan has 
said, we already have appropriated $6 
billion for stockpiling machine tools. 
My amendments to the Maybank 
amendment call for a reduction of only 
$150 million in the appropriations for 
machine tools. Apparently the Sena- 
tor from Michigan thinks it is more im- 
portant to have machine tools at a time 
when war breaks out than it is to have 
$150 million invested in B-47 combat 
planes. Mr. President, modern warfare 
certainly requires speed, particularly in 
defense. 

The Senator from Michigan has been 
speaking for 2 days on the waste in the 
armed services, and, in particular, the 
waste in the Air Force in respect to 
maintenance and operation; but now 
he says it is more important to provide 
$120 million for maintenance and opera- 
tion for the Air Force than it is to trans- 
fer that amount of money to the pro- 
duction of combat aircraft. This is 
strange logic which it is difficult to com- 
prehend. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments of the Senator from Illinois to the 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK], 
for himself and other Senators. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the calling of the roll be re- 
scinded, and that further proceedings 
under the call be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I shall 
vote for the amendments of the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Douctas] to the so- 
called Maybank amendment because I 
am always willing to provide the services 
with all the funds they can use, so 
long as they are willing to provide for 
economy. 

If the services were willing to accept 
a reduction in the appropriations for 
maintenance and operations, in order 
to be able to have more aircraft, or if 
they were willing to reduce their per- 
sonnel, in order to have more weapons, 
I would be willing.to go along with their 
request. 

I shall vote for the amendments of the 
Senator from Illinois; and if they are 
agreed to, I shall vote for the so-called 
Maybank amendment, as thus amended. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
for a division on the question of agree- 
ing to my amendments to the Maybank 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments of the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Dovctas] to the amendment submitted 
by the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Maysank] for himself and other Sen- 
ators. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
for a division. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments of the Senator from Illinois 1Mr. 
Douc.ias] to the amendment submitted 
by the Senator from South Carolina [Mr, 
Maysank]), for himself and other Sena- 
tors. On this question, a division is 
requested. 

On a division, the amendments to the 
amendment were rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now recurs on agreeing to the 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK], 
for himself and other Senators. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
BripceEs] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tart] is 
necessarily absent. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Kiicore] is absent by leave of the 
Senate. If present he would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 38, 
nays 55, as follows: 


YEAS—38 

Anderson Hoey McCarran 
Chavez Humphrey McClellan 
Clemènts Jackson Monroney 
Daniel Johnson, Tex. Morse 
Eastland Johnston, S. C. Murray 

ar Kefauver Neely 
Fulbright Kennedy Pastore 
George Kerr Russell 
Gore Lehman Smathers 
Green Lennon Sparkman 
Hayden Magnuson Stennis 
Hennings Mansfield Symington 

Maybank 


NAYS—55 

Aiken Ferguson Millikin 
Barrett Flanders Mundt 
Beall Gillette Payne 
Bennett Goldwater Potter 
Bricker Griswold Purtell 
Bush Hendrickson Robertson 
Butler, Md. Hickenlooper Saltonstall 
Butler, Nebr. Holland Schoeppel 
Byrd Hunt Smith, Maine 
Capehart Ives Smith, N. J. 
Carlson Jenner Thye 
Case Johnson, Colo. Tobey 
Cooper Knowland Watkins 
Cordon Kuchel Welker 
Dirksen Langer Wiley 
Douglas Long Williams 
Duff Malone Young 
Dworshak Martin 
Ellender McCarthy 

NOT VOTING—3 
Bridges Kilgore Taft 


So the amendment offered by Mr. 
MAYBANK, for himself and other Sena- 
tors, was rejected. 


ANNOUNCEMENT AS TO LEGISLA- 
TIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, let me 
say, while a number of Senators are in 
the Chamber—for later they may be re- 
quired to be in attendance at committee 
meetings or conferences—that when we 
conclude action on the pending appro- 
priation bill—and I hope that will hap- 
pen in the next hour or two—we shall 
take up a number of other measures 
which I believe will not involve any 
major controversy, and then we shall 
take up two conference reports. One of 
them is the conference report on the De- 
partment of Agriculture appropriation 
bill. I have discussed this matter with 
both the majority Senate conferees and 
the ranking minority member of our con- 
ferees; and I am informed that so far as 
they know, there is no controversy over 
that report, which was unanimously 
agreed to by the conferees of both 
Houses. 

The other conference report, that on 
the independent offices appropriation 
bill, is controversial. 

I give notice that we expect to act to- 
day on the conference report on the De- 
partment of Agriculture appropriation 
bill and on the conference report on the 
independent offices appropriation bill, 
We shall have a night session. The 
length of the night session will depend, 
of course, upon the amount of debate and 
the number of votes taken, particularly 
in the case of the conference report on 
the independent offices appropriation 
bill. However, I would expect the ses- 
sion to continue, if necessary, as late as 
9:30 or 10 o’clock this evening. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1954 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5969) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Defense 
and related independent agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I desire 
to call up my amendment, identified as 
“7_21-53—A,” which is an amendment in 
three parts, which I shall explain in a 
moment. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 28, 
line 10, it is proposed to strike out “$615,- 
000,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$633,- 
200,000”; on page 29, line 25, it is pro- 
posed to strike out “$3,169,862,500” and 
insert in lieu thereof ‘“$3,199,062,500”; 
and on page 32, line 2, it is proposed to 
strike out “$3,300,000,000” and insert in 
lieu thereof ‘‘$3,301,720,000.” 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the ob- 
ject of this amendment is to increase the 
training of pilots from the rate of 7,200 
each year to 12,000 each year. To do 
that the bill must be amended in three 
places, and for that reason I ask that 
the amendments be considered en bloc. 

The- PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Arizona? The Chair hears none, 
and the amendments will be considered 
en bloc. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I wish 
to make it plain that I asked Maj. Gen. 
Manuel Asensio, the budget officer for 
the Air Force, if he would advise me as 
to the amount of money needed in 1954 
to increase annual pilot training from 
7,200 to 12,000. If the Air Force is to 
maintain 120 wings, then training pilots 
at the rate of 7,200 a year, as at present, 
is sufficient, but if we are to build up to 
143 wings, which I understand is the plan 
of the Department of Defense. It will 
require during the next 2 or 3 years the 
training of 12,000 pilots a year. Then 
the training can level off and drop back 
to 10,000 a year. 

I asked General Asensio where the 
changes would have to be made in the 
bill, and he said that for major procure- 
ment other than aircraft, $18,200,000 
would be necessary. That is the first 
item. 

For maintenance and operations, $29,- 
200,000. That is the second item. 

Military personnel requirements, 
$1,720,000. The total of the three 
amendments amounts to an addition of 
$49,120,000 to this appropriation bill. 

Then there would be necessary the 
construction of additional bases, which 
would cost $16,700,000, which would in- 
crease the total appropriations for this 
fiscal year to $68,820,000. 

That sum cannot be provided for in 
this bill. It would be in a supplemental 
appropriation bill. 

The items as set forth by General 
Asensio are as follows: 

1. Assuming initiation as soon as possible, 
the input required for this program could 
be achieved by July 1954 with resultant pro- 
duction at that rate commencing in the 
second quarter of fiscal year 1956. 

2. This program would require two addi- 
tional basic single engine jet stations, one 
additional fighter station and two additional 
primary contract installations. 

3. The estimated additional dollar require- 
ments for fiscal year 1954 to finance the 
initiation of this increase in pilot training 
rate would provide for the following: 

(a) The equipping of the first three sta- 
tions indicated above, and the providing of 
additional facilities at the first three sta- 
tions and other training bases. 

(b) The maintenance and operation of 165 
additional aircraft including an additional 
41,560 of flying hours during fiscal year 1954. 

(c) The maintenance and operation of the 
three additional bases to be operated by the 
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Air Force, the contract cost of operating the 
additional primary contract installations, 
and the expansion of operations of other 
training bases. 

(d) Rehabilitation of two of the bases. 

(e) The pay and allowances of 1,681 mili- 
tary personnel including 1,281 students and 
400 permanent party. 

(f) Additional public works authorization 
would be required in the amount of $16,- 
700,000 for the required public works con- 
struction. 

(g) The total increase in number of mili- 
tary personnel required for this purpose in- 
cluding students and permanent party would 
be 31,469, which number would be required 
by the end of the third quarter of fiscal 
year 1956. 


The services of 62,600 officers and en- 
listed men now are required to support 
the training of 7,200 pilots. To train 
12,000 pilots will require 87,900 officers 
and enlisted men in support. 

I want to be perfectly frank with the 
Senate in saying that it is going to cost 
money, in addition to the training of the 
pilots, because support personnel will 
be required at a ratio of about 6 to 1. 

When this matter was considered by 
the committee, the Secretary of Defense, 
Mr. Wilson, was asked about pilot train- 
ing. I read, now, from page 541 of the 
hearings: 

Senator HILL. Mr. Secretary, do you tell 
this committee that reducing personnel, re- 
ducing the number of pilots to be trained, 
eliminating the construction of new bases, 
and things of that kind, has not slowed down 
the advance, if you were advancing to 143 
wings? 

Secretary Witson. I have had many reports 
from different sources. I have had many 
letters from individuals. I have had com- 
munications from Congressmen and Sen- 
ators. We had Sarnoff’s committee that was 
just completing a survey at the time we 
arrived here. They all said there was a great 
misuse of manpower in the armed services, 
and great red ns in personnel could be 
made without in ering with the combat 
effectiveness of the country. 

Certainly there is some basis for that kind 
of thinking. No one in the Defense De- 
partment said reduce the pilot training to 
what the first suggestion of the Air Force 
is, and I do not think they are going to go 
that low, either. It is an old military trick 
when the civilians put a little pressure on 
to get the expenses down, to pick out some- 
thing essential and claim it must be elimi- 
nated. Therefore, you are sort of frustrated 
in getting any economies in the program. 

It is ridiculous to talk about cutting the 
pilot training that low instead of taking it 
out of the band musicians and some of the 
other extra kinds of things you do not have 
to do. 

Senator HL. Then you do not favor cut- 
ting down the pilot training? 

Secretary Witson. Not to any such figure 
as that, sir, and it is not going to be done, 
either. 

Senator HL. To cut from 12,000 to 7,200 
‘would be a pretty precipitate cut. 

Secretary Witson. It certainly would have 
been a very foolish one. 


I now read from page 553 of the com- 
mittee hearings: 


Senator Hux. Mr. Secretary, in the matter 
of training of personnel and pilots, is that 
not a military matter? 

Secretary Witson, Sure, the pilots are being 
trained all right. 

Senator HILL. I asked whether that was 
not a military matter. 

Secretary WII SsoN. They are trained ahead 
of their requirements, That is why we have 
the paper wings. The Air Force, I am sure, 
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is going to train the right number of pilots 
and can do it within the personnel limita- 
tions we have suggested. We only asked the 
Air Force to plan on 5,000 less people than 
they had March 1, 1953. The opportunity 
to make such savings is apparent from the 
fact that we have been criticized by com- 
mittees of the Senate and everybody else 
because we were not efficient in the use of 
manpower. I want more pilots trained and 
not so many people for miscellaneous funny 
kinds of purposes. 


When asked about pilot training, 
Secretary Wilson clearly indicated that 
he was sure the Air Force would train 
the right number of pilots. I take it 
from the testimony of the Secretary of 
Defense that he was not in favor of 
cutting down the pilot training, but, 
rather, keeping it at a scale which would 
build it up along the lines I have sug- 
gested 

Mr, President, I should like to make 
reference to an article which appeared 
in the August number of the Reader’s 
Digest, entitled “On Guard! The Day 
and Night Vigil of Our Atom Bomber 
Combat Crews,” by Francis V. Drake. 
It is said to be the first account ever 
published about a Strategic Air Com- 
mand B-47 atom-bombing flight under 
graphically simulated war conditions, 
The article describes the hardships the 
men had to suffer for long hours in 
carrying out a simulated combat mission. 
I ask the attention of the Senate while 
I read from the Reader’s Digest, because 
it goes to the very heart of the problem: 

But a sleep of a day or a night cannot 
restore this crew to working efficiency, al- 
though the bomber will be ready for another 
mission within a few hours. Even the 
strongest man cannot endure the tremen- 
dous and unnatural strain of repeated high- 
altitude missions without a chance to restore 
his nervous system. This crew must be 
grounded at least 4 days. 

Here we have an illustration of the alarm- 
ing deficiency in our Government's scheme 
for preventing the outbreak of war: there 
are no duplicate atom-bomber crews. 

Should the United States ever come under 
attack, this deficiency would be appalling. 
The Red air force is already much larger 
than our own. It has ample trained man- 
power. It could maintain continuous bom- 
bardment. Yet at a time when every hour 
might be beyond price, when millions of our 
people might be under devastating attack, 
this bomber—and dozens like it—would have 
to remain grounded, subject to enemy de- 
struction at any minute. 

The men would be willing to fly again, of 
course, to force their bodies back to the 
rigors of the stratosphere; but they would 
not be able to manage the split-second tim- 
ing of their complex equipment. The Air 
Force believes that it would only sacrifice 
plane and crew to try. 

In a belated effort to catch up with the 
Red air force, we have more bombers on 
order. We need these badly. But still more, 
we need crews to fly them. Commercial 
airlines average over four crews per plane. 
SAC is allowed only one. The reason? Lack 
of appropriations. It costs $50,000 per man 
to train an atom-bomber crew. SAC hasn't 
got the money. 

So far, the peace has been kept not by 
machines alone but by the skillful and de- 
voted men who have made our Strategie Air 
Command respected by every nation—includ- 
ing the Soviet Union. The men who fly our 
atom bombers are an elite corps. To be of 
their number is an honor. Their patriotism 
is so unwavering that they consistently re- 
fuse better-paying jobs in industry, in order 
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to maintain their day-and-night vigil in de- 
fense of their country. But they deserve 
more than admiration and gratitude; they 
need reinforcements. 


The testimony given to the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Fercuson] in the 
course of the hearing was that to com- 
mand a B-47 it was desirable that a 
pilot have at least 10 years’ training. 
A B-47 is a complicated piece of ma- 
chinery. It is costly. By all means it 
should be in the hands of highly trained 
men. These combat pilots are getting 
along in years. The average age of a 
man in that branch of the air service 
is 29. Young men should be given ade- 
quate training to take the places of the 
older men. There is no way to do it 
except to add the money to this appro- 
priation bill. I have provided for that 
inmy amendments. They can be trained 
at a rate which will assure the United 
States of having an ample number of 
skilled pilots to carry on in the event of 
war. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not believe the 
Senator from Arizona stated the actual 
amount of money involved in the three 
amendments proposed by him. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I stated the total 
amount of money involved was $68,- 
820,000. In the bill it is an addition of 
$49,120,000. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Did the Senator say 
$49 million? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That will enable the 


Air Force to train an average of 12,000 


pilots a year, instead of 7,200. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is exactly cor- 
rect. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The present budget 
contemplates 17,200. 

Mr. HAYDEN. And no more. 

Mr. RUSSELL. What happened when 
Mr. Wilson said before the committee 
that it would be foolish to reduce the 
number from 12,000 to 7,200? Did he 
change his mind later? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I am convinced that 
the Secretary had no desire to reduce 
the program of pilot training. He 
thought he could save money by reduc- 
ing personnel elsewhere. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I know that the Sen- 
ator’s voice may be a voice crying out 
in the wilderness. Word has come down 
from on high, and Senators fall into 
lockstep in voting to turn this bill out 
exactly as Mr. Wilson has said it should 
be done. 

But if there is any single item in the 
bill which should be adopted, it is the 
item to provide trained pilots to handle 
the planes of the Air Force. It seems 
to me it would be the very height of 
absurdity to say we are providing for 
national defense, when we reduce the 

number of pilots to man planes by about 
35 percent. 

Mr. President, the production geniuses 
who have been assembled in Washington 
may do the great things those who are 
fighting these amendments believe they 
will do. They may be able to pull B-52 
and B-47 bombers out of their hats and 
to perform other great feats of legerde- 
main in production, but I do not believe 
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that even with the great skill attributed 
to them they can produce pilots who have 
had the necessary training, which re- 
auas weeks and months of unremitting 

It is almost a national disgrace that 
we have but one trained crew for each of 
these expensive bombers, because if we 
are thrown into war, we cannot keep 
these men in the air every hour of the 
day and night. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Of course not; it 
would be impossible. 

Mr. RUSSELL. There is nothing more 
exhausting to the nervous system than to 
have control of one of these great bomb- 
ers in the air, and trying to locate the 
target, trying to escape enemy intercep- 
tors, and after having dumped the load, 
to make one’s way back to the base. 
There should be 2 or 3 crews for each 
bomber. In the long run, that would be 
economy, not only in the greater num- 
ber of costly planes that would be saved, 
but in the lives of exhausted boys who 
have gone beyond their endurance in 
their country’s cause. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Arkansas, 

Mr. McCLELLAN. To be brief, I wish 
to associate myself with the remarks of 
the distinguished Senator from Arizona 
and the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia. Senators will recall that in the 
Committee on Appropriations I urged 
adoption of this amendment. From my 
viewpoint, it is most important. There 
is another factor which should be men- 


tioned and which might well be consid- ` 


ered in connection with the Air Force, 
To become a pilot today is not so attrac- 
tive to a young man as it was in previous 
years. The glamor of being a pilot has 
worn off toa great extent. It is no long- 
er something that is a fantasy. To be a 
pilot means to take part in real war. A 
pilot is in real danger because he is in 
battle and combat. 

Pilots are made of volunteers and only 
volunteers. Infantry men, artillery 
men, and naval personnel can be made 
from volunteers or those who may be 
drafted, but pilots are not made from 
draftees. Pilots must volunteer. Our 
boys are willing to volunteer for this 
training. It is simply folly, when we 
talk about national security and na- 
tional defense, not to provide for the 
training of a sufficient number so that 
there may be a reserve on which to draw 
in case a great crisis should come. 

Mr. President, I shall support the 
amendment of the Senator from Ari- 
zona. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr, HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Yesterday I took 
a good deal of time in the Senate with 
respect to an amendment providing for 
more combat planes. Today there was 
considerable discussion on this side of 
the aisle with respect to this problem. 
I do not agree with many statements 
made on this side of the aisle today 
about the Air Force and the need for 
B-47’s, and I shall make a statement for 
the Record with respect to some of the 
comments and statements which were 
made as facts, 
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Neither do I agree with a last-minute 
change with respect to B-47 bombers, 
proposed by an amendment providing 
additional cuts in the appropriations for 
the Air Force beyond those which had 
already been made. When we start cut- 
ting, one wonders when we stop. 

I belieye my good friend, the distin- 
quished senior Senator from Arizona, 
has placed in the Recorp one of the 
most intelligent proofs of what we are 
doing to the young men of America when 
we, in effect, force them to volunteer to 
fly strategic bombing missions. I pre- 
dict we shall see a serious drop in the 
morale of boys who are trained to handle 
the atomic bomb in case of all-out war. 
I believe anybody who reads the article 
in the Readers Digest, a reputable maga- 
zine, which is not noted for publishing 
articles which are not correct, will agree 
with that statement. 

Yesterday I took so much time of the 
Senate with respect to the bill that I do 
not wish to take any more time today on 
the question of personnel. However, I 
wish to read a statement which I have 
checked and rechecked as to just what is 
being done to the young men of the 
United States from the standpoint of 
what we want from them in connection 
with the Air Force. I might say that in 
my time I have read about broken prom- 
ises, but I have never read anything to 
beat this. 

As a result of the cutbacks in Air Force 
strength necessitated by the new budget, 
the Air Force will have a surplus of more 
than 14,000 officers. These officers were 
needed by the buildup toward the 143 
wings, but they cannot be used in the 
120-wing Air Force provided by Mr. Wil- 
son’s budget. The first step in eliminat- 
ing 14,000 officers will be the cancella- 
tion of duty orders for 9,000 ROTC grad- 
uates, some of whom are already en 
route to their assignments. This action 
will cause considerable hardship for 
thes2 young men, all of whom have been 
required to prepare for at least 2 years’ 
active duty. In addition, 4,500 Reserve 
officers now on duty will be forced out. 
The officers’ candidate school in the Air 
Force through which selected enlisted 
men have a chance for commissions will 
be cut 75 percent. 

Those of us who have served in the 
Military Establishment know exactly 
what that will do to the morale of the 
men under the grade of commissioned 
officer. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Take the case of an 
enlisted man who goes to an officers’ 
training school. The assumption is, and 
he tells the family, that when he comes 
out of the school he will be an officer. 
Now we say to him, “You can graduate 
from the officers’ training school, but 
you will remain an enlisted man.” 

Mr. SYMINGTON. What a fine busi- 
ness that is. We say to a group of men, 
“Go to school and learn how to be an 
officer, and if you are good we will com- 
mission you.” Then, at the time they 
graduate, we say to them, “We are very 
sorry, but money is pretty important 
now, and we cannot commission you. 
We were really only fooling you when we 
told you that you could be commis- 
sioned.” 

Some of this year’s class of graduates 
will be compelled to serve as enlisted 
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men, although selected and trained as 
officers. 

It may also be necessary for many of 
the 9,000 ROTC graduates to serve as 
enlisted men since they cannot serve as 
officers in the cutback program. 

In addition to these reductions, which 
will be very destructive to morale in the 
Air Force, 1,900 out of 2,000 specialists 
will not be commissioned as planned. 
The loss of these specialists will greatly 
reduce the ability of the Air Force to 
handle new types of equipment now 
being produced. 

I know that the average age of pilots 
has been increasing since I left the serv- 
ice more than 3 years ago, but I was 
astounded to hear that it was as high 
as 29 years. 

Air Force ROTC enrollment for col- 
lege juniors has been cut more than half. 
These drastic changes are already caus- 
ing confusion and hardship among the 
young men who have prepared to serve 
their country as officers in the Air Force. 

The word “confusion” is appropriate. 
There has been much criticism of the 
confusion in the Air Force. If anyone 
will look at the directives of the De- 
partment of Defense since January 20, 
he will find plenty of reason for con- 
fusion. 

The effect of these actions is to dry up 
the sources of young officers for the Air 
Force, which has no academy of its own. 
It has no source of its own for officers, 
as the Army and Navy have. 

I should like to associate myself with 
the distinguished Senator from Georgia 


{Mr. RUSSELL], who said—and I am sure 


he is right, because of his vast experi- 
ence—that inasmuch as the word has 
come down from on high, we shall do 
‘nothing about these officers and enlisted 
men; but in my opinion, if this program 
goes through, they will be betrayed by 
their Government. Nevertheless, I hope 
that some day, even if it requires some 
practical efforts in the way of defending 
the free world, there will be a realization 
of what we have been doing to the Air 
Force during the past few days. 

I thank my distinguished colleague 
from Arizona for yielding to me. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, in con- 
clusion, let me say that there is no Sena- 
tor present from any State in the Union 
who does not know that what I am about 
to say has happened, and has been 
brought to his attention. 

Between the close of the Second World 
War and the outbreak in Korea we did 
not train pilots and officers in the Air 
Force to any great extent. The failure 
to train young men to take up those 
- duties resulted—in what? It resulted in 

calling men back into the service who 
had served their full time in the Second 
World War, young men who thought 
they were free to marry and to raise 
families, as they did, or to make a start 
in business. In every State of the Union 
those young men were called to the air 
service and compelled to pilot airplanes 
and to engage in the fighting in Korea. 

I predict that unless we train an ade- 
quate number of men, the same distress- 
ing situation will occur in the future. 
To whom will it happen? It will hap- 
pen to the pilots who have rendered full 
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service in Korea, who thought they were 
through, who thought they had rendered 
all that was requested by their Govern- 
ment, just as the veterans of the Second 
World War did. They will be called back 
again, because there will be no one to 
take their places. To me that will be a 
crime which the Nation should be 
ashamed to commit. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arizona yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Does the Senator feel that 
it is fair to these young men to put them 
in modern bombers, with all the techno- 
logical equipment they must be familiar 
with, and the tremendous speed of the 
bombers and other types of planes, such 
as fighters and jet planes, and planes of 
all kinds, without properly and adequate- 
ly training them? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Certainly they must be 
trained. 

Mr. HILL. It is not fair to them to 
ask them to fly those planes without 
proper training, is it? 

Mr. HAYDEN. If we have an ade- 
quate number of pilots in training, we 
can be sure that when we do send a man 
up in the air he will possess. the knowl- 
edge which will enable him to carry on 
in the plane. Furthermore, as pointed 
out in the article which I read, when he 
comes back exhausted there should be 
another man ready to take his place. 

Mr. HILL. It is not fair to send him 
back into the air until he has had time 
and opportunity properly to rest and 
get himself into proper condition to go 
back into the air. Is not that true? 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is absolutely 
Mr. HILL. Furthermore, is it not also 
true that the better prepared and better 
trained these men are the better chance 
they will have for their lives, and also 
the better chance they will have to pre- 
serve the planes, which cost so many 
hundreds of millions of dollars? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I agree entirely with 
the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one further ob- 
servation? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Certainly. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. We have heard a 
great deal about desk jobs. We are not 
talking about the fliers. They are great. 
We are very proud of their achievements. 
We are talking about those in desk jobs. 
We are talking about the confusion 
which exists in the Pentagon, on the part 
of those who do not fly. 

It is an interesting fact that of the 
32 jet aces in Korea all but 7 fairly 
recently had desk jobs in the Air 
Force. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments offered by the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. HAYDEN]. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I ask for the yeas and 
nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
clerk will call the roll. 
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The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Green McCarran 
Anderson Griswold McCarthy 
Barrett Hayden McClellan 
Beall Hendrickson Millikin 
Bennett Hennings Monroney 
Bricker Hickenlooper Morse 
Bush Hill Mundt 
Butler, Md. Hoey Murray 
Butler, Nebr. Holland Neely 
Byrd Humphrey Pastore 
Capehart Hunt Payne 
Carlson Ives 
Case Jackson Purtell 
Chavez Jenner Robertson 
Clements Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Cooper Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Cordon Johnston, S. C. Schoeppel 
Daniel Kefauver Smathers 
Dirksen Kennedy Smith, Maine 
Douglas Kerr Smith, N. J. 
Duff Kilgore Sparkman 
Dworshak Knowland Stennis 
Eastland Kuchel Symington 
Ellender Langer Thye 
Ferguson Lehman Tobey 
Flanders Lennon Watkins 
Frear Long Welker 
Fulbright Magnuson Wiley 
George Malone Williams 
Gillette Mansfield Young 
Goldwater Martin 
Gore Maybank 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 


that the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Bripces] is absent because of ill- 
ness. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tart] 
is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Cooper in the chair). 
present. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I should like to reply very briefly to the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. HAYDEN], 
and to state that I hope his amendment 
will not be accepted. On the subject of 
pilot training I should like to refer on 
page 1341, in the second volume of the 
Senate hearings, to the colloquy between 
myself and General Picher, who was the 
official representative of the Air Force. 

This subject worried me perhaps more 
than others in the whole Air Force pro- 
gram. The sum and substance of the 
situation is that we are at the present 
time contemplating an interim program 
of 120 air wings, ultimately to be built 
to 143 wings, perhaps, and we hope, by 
1957. The present manpower of ap- 
proximately 970,000 will permit a trainer 
program of 7,200 men, as opposed to 
12,000 men. General Picher pointed 
out that 7,200 pilot trainees are suf- 
ficient to take care of a 120-wing interim 
Air Force. He also pointed out in a 
colloquy at page 1342 of the hearings 
that if we attain a 143-wing Air Force 
by 1957—that is between 1955 and 1957— 
we will be in a position by that time to 
build up to 12,000 pilot trainees, if we 
have to do it, and we can expand the 
training and have 12,000 trainees a 
year by the time we get the 143-wing 
Air Force, and in that way provide a 
sufficient number of trained pilots to 
man all the airplanes we will then have. 

We must remember that it takes ap- 
proximately 62,000 men to train 7,200 
trainee pilots. In other words it takes 
almost 6 men to train 1 trainee. It 
also takes bases and it also takes planes. 
So when I came out of the hearings of 
the Appropriations Committee I felt 
confident that in training 7,200 trainee 
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pilots a year we were training a suf- 
ficient number of pilots to man a 120- 
wing interim Air Force, and that there 
would be sufficient time in the fiscal 
years 1955 and 1956 to take care of build- 
ing up the training program so as to ac- 
commodate 12,000 trainee pilots, if we 
have to do it, in order to supply a 143- 
wing Air Force by 1957. 

Therefore, taking into account the 
number of planes we have and contem- 
priate having, and the number of wings 
\.2 have and contemplate having, in my 
opinion it is not necessary to train at 
the present time more than 7,200 pilots a 
year. 

I say it is one of the most difficult 
questions in the whole Air Force pro- 
gram, and we must face it realistically. 
We must have trained pilots and an 
adequate number of them coming along, 
and we want to have them so trained 
that. they will not injure themselves or 
kill themselves, or damage the planes 
in which they are flying as pilots. 

I am thoroughly convinced, on the 
basis of the number of men contemplated 
by the budget, to wit, 970,000, and the 
number of planes contemplated this year 
and to be built up to the next year, and 
the number of Dases we have, that 7,200 
trainee pilots each year are sufficient to 
take care of our present needs and our 
needs in the next fiscal year. After that 
we can have another look at the program 
and decide whether, with the number of 
planes we are building up to, we need 
to augment the trainee program. There- 
fore I hope the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN] will be 
defeated. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. HUNT. The distinguished Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts, in his opening 
remarks, quoted from testimony before 
the committee. May I ask to which tes- 
timony he was referring? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I was referring 
to the testimony of General Picher, who 
was one of the official representatives of. 
the Air Force, at the time the general 
testified before the Committee on Appro- 
priations of the Senate. The colloquy I 
had, and which I quoted, was with him. 

Mr. HUNT. I thank the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield at 
this point? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. TI yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Does the Senator 
from Massachusetts know whether the 
decision of the Department of Defense 
is to go to 143 wings or 120 wings or 
groups? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, It is my under- 
standing, from listening to testimony be- 
fore the Appropriations Committee, that 
there is to be an interim Air Force of 
123 wings, with an ultimate goal, deter- 
mined problematically for 1957, of a 
greater number, presumably 143 wings. 
The testimony is not clear whether that 
goal will be reached in 1956, 1957, or 1958. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. There has been 
testimony that up to 10 years are re- 
quired for the training of a jet bomber 
pilot. There is an article by an author- 
ity on this subject—and the article was 
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written after discussions with members 
of the Strategic Air Command—to the 
effect that today the special training re- 
quired for a jet bomber pilot in the regu- 
lar service—this article has no relation 
to the pilot reserve—must be continued 
for as long as 10 years; in other words, 
training for that length of time is re- 
quired before a pilot is qualified to fly 
a B-47. Even though a pilot has been 
flying P-51’s, he will still require some 
years of additional training before he 
will be qualified to fly a B—47. 

Of course, let me say in passing that 
these airplanes cost millions of dollars 
each, but as a general rule they are out 
of use 70 percent of the time. 

Based on the indecision in the Depart- 
ment of Defense as to the number of 
wings needed, and the decision to post- 
pone the training of the necessary per- 
sonnel, although not to postpone the 
procurement of the necessary number 
of aircraft—and in that connection let 
me state that we are told that all com- 
bat aircraft required for 143 wings will 
be available in sufficient time—does the 
Senator from Massachusetts feel we 
should limit the program for the train- 
ing of pilots to one sufficient for the 
training of the number of pilots required 
for a 120-wing Air Force—with the re- 
sult that if it is decided to have a larger 
number of wings, there will not be suffi- 
cient pilots? 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
disagree with my friend, the Senator 
from Missouri, on that point, because it 
is my understanding that we shall not 
have 143 wings before 1957. In the 
meantime the pilot training can be in- 
creased, 

As the Senator from Missouri knows— 
and he knows it better than I do—the 
more experienced pilots will handle the 
planes which are more difficult to fiy, 
and the new pilots will gradually fill in. 

I base what I am saying on the testi- 
mony and the colloquy between General 
Picher and myself. As I have said, this 
subject was the most difficult one, in my 
opinion, on which to make up our minds, 
After listening to him and after the col- 
loquy with him, I became convinced that 
the training of pilots would be sufi- 
ciently advanced under this program. 
Thereafter if additional pilots are 
needed, we can provide for the training 
of an additional number. I understand 
that 6 soldiers are required for the train- 
ing of 1 pilot. So it is my understanding 
that it will be possible to increase the 
number of trained pilots in time to meet 
the goal for the total number of air- 
craft to be available, and to have those 
two programs come together or match in 
1957 or 1958. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Massachusetts 
yield for another question? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Certainly. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I did not hear the 
Secretary of Defense testify at the execu- 
tive sessions of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, although I wish I could have been 
there. I did hear his testimony before 


the Armed Services Committee, of which - 


the distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts is chairman, At that time the 
Secretary of Defense was very definite 
in saying that he did not know how many 
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wings he would decide would be the nec- 
essary number in order to protect the 
United States, 

With that premise, let me say it is also 
known that the old Joint Chiefs of 
Staff—sometimes characterized by some 
persons as “the bad old Joint Chiefs of 
Staff“ —and I refer to General Vanden- 
berg, General Bradley, General Collins, 
and Admiral Fechteler—said that as of 
June 1, 1954, and, they felt, for years 
afterward, the Soviets would be in a posi- 
tion to attack the United States with an 
adequate number of bombers and an 
adequate number of bombs. 

As I listened to the distinguished Sen- 


‘ator from Massachusetts, it was my im- 


pression that he said we are to reach a 
total of 143 groups in 1957. 

My question is this: What are we go- 
ing to do in the 4 years between now and 
then, if we do not have sufficient pilots? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It is my under- 
standing that we shall increase the num- 
ber of pilots, so that the plane-procure- 
ment program and the pilot-training 
program will match or come together as 
of that time, with the result that then we 
shall have sufficient pilots and sufficient 
planes. In other words, there will be 
sufficient time a year from now, at least, 
to decide whether to train 12,000 pilots a 
year or to have 12,000 trainees a year, so 
that we shall be able to have a sufficient 
number of pilots when we reach the goal 
of 143 wings. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I think the Sen- 
ate is being given a perfect illustration 
of the application of a slogan that has 
been used with considerable success to 
the detriment of the Air Force. That 
slogan is “paper wings.” The trick has 
been to attempt to make the people of 
the United States believe that the num- 
ber of wings which has been stated is 
based on a considerable number of so- 
called paper wings, and thus to make 
the people satisfied to have the number 
of planes in the procurement program 
reduced and the number of pilots in the 
training program reduced, because of a 
belief that the number of wings stated as 
the program includes a certain number 
of so-called paper wings. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I do not wish 
to enter into a discussion of trat matter 
with my colleague. I simply say at this 
time, with a smile, and pleasantly, that 
it is my feeling, after listening to the 
testimony, that after this year there will 
be more actual planes with engines in 
them, and ready to fly, than there have 
been heretofore. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. If that is correct, 
they will be planes that were purchased 
years ago, by the previous administra- 
tion. 

We shall still be faced with the ques- 
tion—and the answer to it will remain 
cloudy; in fact, if it had not been cloudy, 
in my opinion the decision would have 
been different—what will be the situ- 
ation regarding the number of planes 
available 3 years or 4 years from now? 
If we have an adequate number of planes 
in 1953, that will not be as a result of 
what is done on appropriations in 1953. 
The building of aircraft requires far 
more time than that. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, I agree. 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. I also say, with 
a smile on my face, and pleasantly, that 
yesterday the Senate took action to re- 
duce the number of planes, because of 
the opinion of many Senators that the 
number of wings stated included a cer- 
tain number of “paper” wings. Today 
it is proposed that the number of pilots 

be reduced, also because of the so-called 
“paper” wings. 

The trouble is that sufficient consid- 
eration is not given to the testimony of 
the military experts. We began to ig- 
nore their testimony a few weeks ago, 
although for years they were the only 
-ones upon whom we relied, This situa- 
tion is another illustration of procedure 
purely on the basis of promises with re- 
spect to the appropriation of funds. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. President, I 
reply by stating that I shall be delighted 
to debate this subject with my colleague 
at another time. I assume that at this 
time we are discussing the trainees pro- 
gram. My colleague and I simply agree 
to disagree on that subject. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, it 
has been very rare, and I believe this is 
the first time in my life, that I have 
disagreed with my old and distinguished 
friend, the senior Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. HAYDEN], and I am most reluctant 
to do it. At the same time I would feel 
I was not doing my duty toward my col- 
leagues if I did not supply a little in- 
formation in answer to some of the state- 
ments which have been made on the 
floor of the Senate regarding the train- 
ing of pilots. 

We have heard much during the dis- 
cussion in the past few days about not 
being able to make an air force by put- 
ting feathers on dollars, and, likewise, 
about not being able to make pilots by 
putting goggles on dollars. 

I should like to demonstrate what I 
mean by that statement by referring 
back to 1951, when money was plentiful. 
Under Public Law 43, passed on May 31, 
1951, the Air Force got $283 million; by 
Public Law 911, dated January 6, 1951, 
it got $88.6 million; and under Public 
Law 254, of January 11, 1951, it got 
$236.6 million. That money went di- 
rectly to the Air Force for training pur- 
poses. It represents a total of $515 
million for training—almost a blank 
check. Those sums were not used imme- 
diately, as there were no plans for their 
proper utilization. 

I repeat, that was what happened in 
1951. In that year, when the Air Force 
announced a pilot-training program, it 
said there would be 10,000 in training 
by June 1952, and that the rate would be 
12,000 a year by June 1954. 

In August 1952, in testimony given 
before the Appropriations Committee in 

connection with 1954 budget, it was an- 
nounced that the 10,000 rate would be 
reached by October, and the 12,000 rate 
by March 1954. Yet in the March tes- 
timony the Appropriations Committee 
was told the 10,000 rate would be 
reached by July 1954, and the 12,000 rate 
would not be reached until the middle of 
1955. Actually, we are today on a pilot- 
training rate of about 7,200; and, I may 
add, we have attained that goal. 

I am happy to report that the infor- 
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the pilot-training program is picking up 
rapidly. That is important. At the 
outset of the Korean war the average age 
of the regular pilot was 32.3 years. The 
average of the nonregular was 28.9 years, 
giving an average age for the two of 
from 29 to 30 years at the start of the 
Korean war. The average age on No- 
vember 15, 1952, was, for regular pilots, 
34.2 years, for nonregular, 30.5 years; an 
average of between 31.5 and 32.5 years. 

Mr. President, I have been out of the 
training program since the war, but I 
have kept in close touch with it through 
the Air National Guard program, in con- 
nection with which there is pretty much 
the same problem the regular Air Forces 
have. For some inexplicable reason— 
and I cannot explain it—the interest of 
the young men of this country in becom- 
ing air pilots has declined. I remember 
when I was a small boy, after seeing my 
first airplane, I could not wait until I 
was old enough to get into one. Men of 
my present age and younger flocked to 
the recruiting office by the tens of thou- 
sands at the outbreak of World War II, 
to become pilots. But something has 
happened. I have read studies on the 
subject, trying to find out why the young 
men of this country are not continuing 
their original interest in becoming pilots. 
It is not a problem of dollars. I do not 
care if we appropriated ten times the 
amount of money being asked in this 
budget for pilot training, we would not 
increase the rate of pilot recruitment 
over what we have today. 

I cite one example. In the Air Na- 
tional Guard program, about a year and 
a half ago, I believe, some restrictions 
which had always been placed upon pilot 
material were removed. Students out of 
high school and over 18 or 18% years of 
age would be taken into the National 
Guard training program. They would 
receive regular Air Force training, a 
second lieutenant’s commission in the 
National Guard, and be allowed to re- 
turn to their home community or home 
State for 3 years of service. We finally 
reached a quota of 20, and after an 
intensive campaign, going around 
through the high schools and talking to 
young men, we finally succeeded in get- 
ting five young men who were inter- 
ested in joining. I have tried to increase 
my knowledge of what young men think 
about the Air Force, but I cannot come 
up with any answers. I wish I could. 

I think one of the things which may 
be contributing to the lack of inter- 
est among young men is that every year, 
when the budget is drawn up, we hear 
talk about cutting out flying pay. Fly- 
ing pay is an incentive to getting young 
men to come into the service. Flying 
pay should never be withheld from young 
pilots in the Air Force. I am very hope- 
ful that no amendment will be offered 
on the floor which would cut out any 
portion of the flight pay. 

I maintain that the Air Force itself, 
through the proper observation of Air 
Force Regulation 60-2, can police their 
older pilots so that those who are no 
longer interested in flying can be 
dropped from the rolls. But we should 
stop the talk about cutting out flight pay, 
because it makes the profession of pilot 


mation available to me indicates that a little less interesting to these boys. I 
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hope someone will come up with the an- 
swer, but the answer is definitely not in 
terms of dollars. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to say a few words on this subject. 
It was before the committee, and the 
committee felt that we should not in- 
crease the amount provided for in this 
particular amendment. 

I should like to invite attention to the 
fact that the House reduced the first 
item, on page 28, line 10, $15 million. 
The committee put that amount back 
and gave to the Air Force the exact 
amount requested. 

On the next item, page 29, line 25, 
the House had stricken out $120 million. 
The Senate committee restored $119,- 
865,000. It may seem strange that we 
restored a little less. The reason for do- 
ing so was that we took out a small 
amount for public relations. 

On the next item, page 32, line 2, the 
House committee took out $30 million, 
and the Senate committee put back the 
full $30 million. 

In other words, Mr. President, we put 
back into the bill and brought before the 
Senate the amount which the Air Force 
is requesting. 

I am glad the junior Senator from Ari- 
zona has mentioned the question of flight 
pay. The House greatly restricted flight 
pay, reducing the number of hours to 48 
hours a year. The Senate did not agree. 
The Senate believed that was a mistake, 
and we adjusted the language so that 
the minimum would be 100 hours. 

Mr. President, we have the promise of 
the Air Secretary that if he is permitted 
to do something by regulation on the 
question of flight pay, he will be able 
to save approximately $15 million. We 
feel that we should at this session of 
Congress give to the new Secretary of 
Defense—and this applies to all the 
services—supervision of the question of 
flight pay. It is a very troublesome 
question. When a man is receiving 
flight pay we often hear the question 
asked, “Why is he being given flight 
pay?” If we force the Department to 
put more young men into the Air Force 
we are not going to solve the problem of 
flight pay. Some of our best pilots are 
older men, If we take in younger men to 
be trained, it will be said that the older 
men should not be flying, and why 
should Congress provide flight pay for 
them. 

The same thing is true with the new 
pilots. There is no need, merely because 
Congress wants to raise this issue, to 
compel the Air Force to train more 
pilots. We have been after them to 
train more pilots. What have we found? 
They thought they could train more 
pilots, and up to now they have trained 
only 6,000 annually. The bill will pro- 
vide enough money, if they properly 
supervise the extra flying, to train ap- 
proximately 8,300 or 8,400 pilots a year. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. With the money avail- 
able they can train approximately 8,300 
pilots a year; is that correct? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 
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Mr. LONG. What rate of pilot train- 
ing is proposed by the amendment? 

Mr, FERGUSON. Up to 10,000. 

Mr. LONG. As I understand, there 
will be approximately 18,000 planes in 
the Air Force when it reaches its proj- 
ected strength. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 
There are approximately 47,000 pilots 
now. Therefore, if we put the new men 
in we will crowd out the older pilots who 
are skilled and who have had the 10 years 
required to fly some of the jet bombers 
and cruisers. 

Mr. LONG. Is the Senator aware of 
the fact that in most of the transport 
planes and bomber planes which I as- 
sume would be the majority, there are 
two pilots, a pilot and a copilot, and 
that the copilot is usually completely 
qualified to be a pilot? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr.LONG. If we could get the planes 
and extend the Air Force we could, if 
necessary, put a less experienced man 
alongside a copilot and a less experi- 
enced man alongside a pilot, and the 
planes could be operated just as effi- 
ciently without a great amount of train- 
ing of the young men who would take 
the place of the copilots. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. If that premise 
is correct, is it not true that it is fun- 
damentally wrong in the beginning to 
have two pilots in the cockpit? 

Mr. FERGUSON. It would all depend 
on the destination of the flight. The Air 
Force itself would determine what men 
it wanted in the pilot’s and copilot’s 
seats. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. i 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I wish to express 
my appreciation for what the Senator 
from Michigan did in the Senate com- 
mittee with respect to flight pay.. I be- 
lieve it will pay off for the Air Force, 
There has been some discussion in the 
Senate to the effect that it would not 
make any difference if more money were 
provided for the training of pilots. We 
broke up the Air Force in 1946 and 
started it again in 1950, as a result of 
the Korean war. It is like building an 
apartment house. First it is necessary 
to build a big foundation in order to 
support the structure. 

Some persons criticized the pilot- 
training program in 1951, a year after 
the Korean war started. If we follow 
through with the feeling that seems to 
be developing, to the effect that the less 
money that is given to the Air Force, the 
better the Air Force will be, it might be 
a good idea not to give the Air Force any 
money, and then we will have a perfect 
Air Force. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator from 
Missouri does not understand why we 
should refer to the year 1951. We might 
hark back to the year 1942, Our active 
pilot-training program got started rather 
late in 1941. We were training pilots at 
an astronomical rate. In fact, we had 
some bases throughout the country that 
were turning out more than half the 
total number the Air Force set as a goal 
for a year. 
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So I think it is proper to go back to 
1951. I believe the Air Force should be 
constantly planning for an expansion of 
training. If war came tomorrow, our 
pilot-training program could conceiv- 
ably jump about 5 or 6 times this num- 
ber. But we are now talking about an 
interim period. 

I wish to comment briefly on what the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] 
said. We cannot have inefficient men in 
airplanes. I do not care if he is sitting 
in the tail or is sitting on the right 
hand side in the compartment. The 
whole crew must be trained completely. 
I will not subscribe to any lessening of 
standards or lessening of qualifications. 
An inefficient man might take over a 
plane and lose not only the plane, but 
all the men in it. 

We have always had high standards 
of qualifications in the Air Force, and 
I will fight to my last breath any at- 
tempt to reduce those standards. But 
today we are not talking about stand- 
ards; we are talking about the training 
of pilots. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record a statement I submitted to the 
Committee on Appropriations concern- 
ing section 628 of the House bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR GOLDWATER 


Section 628 in House bill limits pro- 
ficiency flying in the Air Force to a period 
not to exceed 12 hours during any 3 con- 
secutive months for any officer whose pri- 
mary duty involves participation in oper- 
ational or training flights. 

Because the Air Force has been negligent 
in correcting the abuses evident in connec- 
tion with the certification of eligibility for 
flight pay, it was inevitable that the Con- 
gress should get into this administrative 
function of the Air Force and the Air Force 
must accept this blame and start immediate 
corrective action, 

The provisions of section 628 anticipate 
a budgetary saving in the cost of flying hours 
through the limitations in proficiency fly- 
ing. It has been argued that the sum of 
$118,144,800 could be saved by the adoption 
of this amendment and I would like to point 
out a fallacy in this argument. The sum 
is arrived at by assuming that it costs $100 
an hour to fly an airplane. I would like to 
point out that the cost of fuel is a minor 
item in the maintenance of a plane and 
that whether that airplane files or not there 
is a substantial cost to its maintenance, 
In fact, if an airplane is not flown for a 
period of time, it could become more costly 
to fly than if it were flown regularly. Air- 
planes, whether they fly or not, are sub- 
jected to daily inspections, including the 
running up of engines, and are subjected to 
periodic, thorough inspections based on fiy- 
ing time or the lapsed number of days, so 
the savings anticipated by this section just 
aren’t possible. 

The proviso which limits flying time to 12 
hours during any 3 consecutive calendar 
months is restrictive to the point that pilot 
proficiency will decline to an unacceptable 
standard. Among those affected will be 
fiying officers engaged in operations, opera- 
tional planning, command and other duties 
affiliated with training, combat, and combat 
support. 

Section 628 arbitrarily and without any 
consideration of ability or future usefulness 
to the Air Force in positions of commands, 
further provides that all rated personnel 
with over 15 years rated service shall be ex- 
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cluded from meeting proficiency require- 
ments for flight pay. I would call to your 
attention that a close personal friend of 
mine, Col. James Johnston, who is now in 
Korea, has 14½ years of rated service and 
has just shot down his tenth MIG. The Air 
Force has very slowly, and I criticize it for 
this slowness, come to the conclusion that 
age has nothing to do with a man’s ability 
in combat. During World War II age ex- 
cluded many officers who would have been 
of great service to their country had they 
been allowed to fly in combat or to command 
at older ages. Older pilots do not have the 
daring of the younger pilots, but they do 
have the understanding and the knowledge 
and the intense interest in their equipment 
which enables them to get the most out of 
it. To arbitrarily and without any consider- 
ation of ability exclude all personnel in the 
Air Force with over 15 years of service from 
further proficiency flight requirements 
would be a very serious mistake, 

Of the flying officers now on duty in the 
Air Force, over 18,000 (about one-third) have 
already seen combat in Korea. During the 
past 2 years the Air Force has been almost 
entirely dependent upon the so-called pro- 
ficiency pilot and new flying training grad- 
uates for Korean replacements. Without 
the leadership, experience and know-how 
afforded by these more seasoned officers, our 
combat effectiveness could not have been 
maintained. Any reduction of the minimum 
standards of flying proficiency will, in ad- 
dition to establishing increased accident 
rates, provide a requirement for increased 
precombat training with resultant increases 
in dollar expenditures. 

There is a very close correlation between 
the flying experience of the individual and 
his accident rate, That means that the 
young pilot with lesser experience will 
show a higher accident rate. However, 
as a man grows older and gets more ex- 
perience, the accident rate tends to level off 
and stays level pretty far out into time. 

Like civilian enterprise in general and civil 
airlines in particular, the Air Force must rely 
upon experience to increase flying efficiency 
and effectiveness, Just as the airlines would 
not trust expensive aircraft, cargo, and per- 
sonnel to the care of green, inexperienced 
pilots, likewise, the Air Force, as the greatest 
airline in the world, cannot depend upon in- 
experienced crews to carry the payload of 
combat weapons and personnel. Experience 
pays off in dollars as well as combat 
effectiveness. 

The following table clearly demonstrates 
that aircraft accidents decline with ex- 
perience as typified by age. 


Accident rates per 100,000 first pilot-hours 
and per 1,000 pilots, July to December 


1950 
Major 
accident 
Pilot age: rate 

H 111.6 
—— ͤ .. ee ES RIB SE 50.6 
A T 69. 7 
BE Finis cmb vv. 51.9 
JJ ͤ K 47.3 
PTT 41. 4 
JJ TTT 31.0 
—: — ̃]² ae | boy 35. 7 
A bb 25. 4 
6— .. titan 34.9 
SAMI LICL ———:. 8 27. 7 
. EE S O L ESS 28. 3 
o a A E ESEE SE S VEE AERTS MET 36.4 
c ͤ —T—T— SENEE E 25. 1 
BS cw ica Y 15.3 
PTTTTTT———— E 11.1 
BE Nick Sencar my bad ape ch aa dices bee iano 17.1 
TTT! A A Aa I EM a 12.4 
aa eah ol cae aa a eel a AE 11.5 
MO CARE ONE ae os re cee enanan 112. 15 


This rate remains constant for balance of 
career. 

Of equal and perhaps more pressing con- 
cern is the effect of the proviso upon the 
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professional quality of our Air Force leader- 
ship. ‘This proviso, coupled with the limita- 
tions on flying hours, will make it impossible 
to maintain the high standards of profes- 
sional competence presently required of our 
senior fiying officers. It strikes at the tradi- 
tion of personal, active participation in flight 
leadership so long an essential part of the 
military flying service. As General Patton 

so aptly said, Tou can’t push a noodle across 
the plate—you have to pullit.” This applies 
to leadership, and in such highly profes- 
sional field the full strength of leadership 
would be impaired if the commanding officers 
and operational officers of squadrons, groups, 
or wings were not rated personnel having full 
acquaintanceship with the equipment in 
their command. Younger pilots would re- 
sent any other situation. 

Affected will be approximately 4 per- 
cent of the flying officers in the Air Force. 
It is this 4 percent to which we must look 
for leadership, experience, and professional 
judgment necessary to enable proper plan- 
ning and employment of our air weapons 
systems. Only from current experience can 
these officers recognize the possibilities and 
limitations of these systems. The develop- 
ment of commanders, from the individual 
combat aircraft to the major air com- 
mand, is dependent upon accumulation of 
fiying, administrative, technical, and execu- 
tive experience. The restrictions imposed by 
section 628, if continued, will increase by 
years the time necessary to develop the ex- 
perience required to command our combat 
crews, Our squadrons, our wings, and our 
major commands. 

Now, I have no argument, nor am I holding 
any brief for the officer who is permanently 
assigned to an administrative or desk job 
and who continues to draw flight pay by 
making so-called proficiency flights. But 
somebody has to run the Air Force. Not all 
of those in the Pentagon like to sit behind 
a desk. Many of them would rather be out 
on a flying assignment. However, those who 
no longer want to fly should be grounded by 
a proper flying evaluation board or the proper 
application of Air Force Regulation 60-2. 
This regulation provides a minimum require- 
ment for a pilot of 100 flying hours a year, 
divided into 15 hours of night flying, 20 
hours of instrument flying, and 65 hours of 
navigation and transition flying. Fifty per- 
cent of these requirements must be met each 
6 months or the pilot is removed from fying 
status. This, I can tell you from 24 years 
of flying experience, is the very minimum 
for the maintenance of proficiency in all 
types of aircraft—not only the small ones, 
but the big ones. I would not hesitate to 
say that a pilot who files less than 100 
hours a year has no business getting into an 
airplane. There are many things that a 
pilot learns to do instinctively, but the in- 
volved procedures in instrument fiying, the 
constant necessity for thorough acquaint- 
anceship with the location of controls in his 
cockpit, require constant practice, Taking 
off and landing an airplane is something 
anybody can do. It’s what goes on between 
the take-off and the landing that makes for 
safety, and a man could no more be 4 safe 
pilot with less than a hundred hours a year 
than a lawyer could maintain his proficiency 
or a doctor his skill by working only 6 
months of the year. 

This will not result in a saving of dollars. 
It will result in a waste of life and equip- 
ment and, if for no other reason that this, 
section 628 should be removed from the bill. 

The Air Force plans to have a total of 
124,545 officers at the end of fiscal year 1954. 

Of these, 69,449 will be on flying status. 
This is a little over half total officer strength. 
(Pilot strength alone is considerably less 
than half total strength.) 
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Proficiency flying will affect about 20,000 
flying officers, or 30 percent of the total. 
After becoming a major and on up to the 
grade of colonel, the pilot’s chances of being 
behind a desk become increasingly greater, 
but this does not lessen the possibility that 
he may become engaged in operational 
flights or in combat flights during the course 
of his career. It can be observed from the 
foregoing table that approximately 27 per- 
cent of the officer strength of the Air Force 
will be of major’s rank or above in 1954, and 
they are officers who will be denied adequate 
proficiency training if the provisions of sec- 
tion 628 become law. 

We are all aware that the Air Force has 
been guilty of flying-pay abuses from its 
very inception. But the elimination of these 
abuses should be an Air Force administrative 
responsibility which the Air Force must be 
compelled to exercise to a greater degree 
than it has in the past. Some progress has 
been made in this respect. The Air Force, 
by constant evaluation, has been removing 
officers from flying status in recent years at 
a rate in excess of 1,000 a year. All couriers 
in the Air Force have been removed from 
flying status. Stewards and attendants have 
been removed from flying status. Every 
lawyer in the Air Force Judge Advocate sec- 
tion has been returned to full flying duty or 
taken off flying status, at his own option. 
Flight surgeons are being continually re- 
moved from flying status on an individual 
basis, particularly those with highly devel- 
oped medical skills. The Air Force is now in 
the process of establishing a flight status 
selection system which will require a periodic 
review of each officer to determine if he shall 
remain on flight status. 

Instead of adopting the provisions of sec- 
tion 628, I would suggest that the Air Force 
be subjected to strong resolution by the 
Congress, indicating that it is the desire 
of Congress that the Air Force remedy this 
situation. I believe that it can be accom- 
plished by administrative procedures within 
the Air Force without legislation, This 
could be accomplished by properly applying 
the provisions of Air Force regulation 60-2, 
requiring minimum flying requirements. An 
evaluation board might also be established 
which would operate much like the Navy's 
Promotion Board. All rated personnel, 
when they reach their 40th birthday, could 
be evaluated by this Board to determine 
whether or not they should be continued 
on a rated status. Those whose qualifica- 
tions obviously did not fit them for com- 
mand or operational posts at a high level 
would be dropped from flying status. This 
would not necessarily mean that they would 
be released from service, because they would 
serve in administrative capacities, in supply, 
materiel, etc. 

But I strongly question whether the Con- 
gress wishes to adopt the provisions of sec- 
tion 628, whereby men who are engaged 
in operational command will no longer be 
required to fly and proficiency flying in the 
Air Force will be limited to 48 hours a year. 
Skillful piloting is a bond that holds men 
together, just as skillful attainment in the 
field of law or the field of medicine holds 
men in those professions to a common in- 
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terest. To deny Air Force officers the right 
to fly when they have the skill and want 
to use it would be like denying the right 
of surgery to a doctor or the right of argu- 
ment to a lawyer. This will create a serious 
morale problem. In fact, the news that 
the amendment is in the bill has resulted 
in much discomfort and dissatisfaction 
among the pilots of all ages in the Air Force 
already. 

I earnestly urge, because of the false im- 
pression of savings, because of the dangers 
involved in lowering flight proficiency stand- 
ards and because of the harm to morale that 
would result through the adoption of the 
provisions of section 628, that my amend- 
ment be accepted and the provisions of sec- 
tion 628 be struck from the bill. The Air 
Force can work out this problem and it 
must be told, in strong language, to do so, 
and I certainly would not expect it to take 
longer than the next year to weed out those 
who do not want to fly, those who are not fit 
to fiy, and those who for other reasons should 
be removed from flying status. 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON, I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I was trying to illustrate 
that we are not nearly so hard-pressed 
for pilots as some persons would lead 
us to believe. I am not advocating that 
it is necessary to have an inexperienced 
man as a copilot. We do not have to. 
We already have experienced pilots. Ac- 
cording to the Senator from Michigan, 
we are training 8,000 pilots a year for 
18,000 airplanes, which would be peak 
strength. That would mean that over 
a 2-year period sufficient pilots would be 
trained to provide almost one pilot for 
every airplane. 

In about 3 years enough pilots could 
be trained for every pilot position in the 
Air Force, plus having a backlog of 47,000 
pilots to call upon. 

Mr. FERGUSON. General Twining, 
who is in charge of the Air Force, has 
indicated very clearly that he would like 
to examine the program in all its details. 
In 1953, only 6,000 pilots were trained in 
a year. So we are now up to 6,000, and 
the Senate, without being asked by the 
Air Force, wants to compel the Air Force, 
with the facilities they have to increase 
the number to 10,000. I believe the new 
Chiefs of Staff ought to be allowed to 
work out the problem. I think they can 
solve it, I think training is now costing 
too much money. That statement is 
based on facts we have received. I under- 
stand that preliminary training by pri- 
vate contractors costs less than training 
by the Air Force itself. I do not advocate 
training by outside contractors. I think 
the Air Force should become so proficient, 
and should have its own training plans 
so well laid out and its training force 
so well prepared that it could train per- 
sonnel needed to serve as pilots. 

Some of the items are not only for 
personnel, but are fer maintenance, 
operation, parts for planes, and repairs. 

Mr. President, let us give the new Joint 
Chiefs of Staff the right to come to Con- 
gress and ask for additional money if 
they say it will be necessary to train 
more pilots. At present they say they 
do not need the funds. Let us keep tight 
hold on the purse strings, to see if we 
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cannot get greater efficiency and more 
pilots for the same amount of money. 

Mr. COOPER, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr, COOPER. I have followed the 
argument made by the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan during the de- 
bate, and I have supported his reason- 
ing. It appears to me however, there 
is a contradiction in the position of the 
Department of Defense with respect to 
this one item, It is the position of the 
Department of Defense that combat 
planes are provided for a 143-wing pro- 
gram by the budget, even though in 
other respects, it looks toward a full 120- 
wing program. - 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 
That is, it will be reached in the regular 
course, 

Mr. COOPER. One of the strong 
arguments made in support of the budg- 
et is that the amount provided in the 
budget will provide the. combat planes 
for a 143-wing establishment. But it 
is stated that the 7,200-man pilot pro- 
gram relates only to 120 wings. 

Mr. FERGUSON. No. I think the 
facts will show there are now sufficient 
pilots for the full 120 wings. There are 
47,000 pilots. 

Mr. COOPER. I stated yesterday 
that I did not believe the arguments 
made in opposition to the Air Force budg- 
et were to the point, and were artificial, 
because they did not relate to the ques- 
tion before the Senate. The only ques- 
tion has been with respect to the figure 
proposed in the budget, as against an 
increase of $400 million for 200 B—47’s, 
which the Air Force did not ask for. 
But it seems to me that this item of 
pilot training is a contradiction. The 
Department of Defense contends that 
it will have sufficient combat planes for 
143 wings. At the same time, the De- 
partment admits that the 7, 200-man 
pilot training program for the regular 
Air Force will be sufficient only for a 
120-wing force. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I do not understand 
that. I understand the facts to be that 
the number they are going to train in the 
coming year will equip them, as they get 
the planes, with the number of pilots nec- 
essary, up to 143 wings, and that any- 
thing further would be excess. It would 
be putting men in at the bottom and 
pushing seasoned officers out at the top. 
The Air Force would rather have an ar- 
rangement under which men can be 
brought in as they are needed. They ex- 
pect to go above 7,200 a year. They will 
go as high as 8,400, and the money is pro- 
vided forit. ‘The House said they should 
have $30 million less for pilot training 
alone, which we restored. The House 
felt that they had a sufficient number of 
officers to operate the Air Force. 

Mr. COOPER. I read from page 1354, 
part 11 of the hearings, from the testi- 
mony of General Picher. 

General Picuer. 7,200 pilot training rate 
for the Regular Air Force will be sufficient 
for the 120-wing force. Obviously it is not 
sufficient for the 143-wing force. Therefore, 
if you buy aircraft, combat aircraft for the 
143-wing force, there will be more airplanes 
than there are units to put them in and there 
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will not be the pilots for them, because there 
is no point in training pilots for the air- 
craft unless there is a base for them and a 
wing for them. 


In another place, on page 1352, he 
said: 

General PicHer. We will not have 143 
wings, sir. We will have the combat aircraft 
for 143 wings. 

Senator McCarran. You will not have the 
men to man those. Your pilot training pro- 
gram is not keeping pace with your produc- 
tion of wings. 7 

General PIcHER. That is correct, sir. 


I have said that the arguments against 
the budget figure for aircraft procure- 
ment was illusory and I voted to support 
the committee. But because of the con- 
tradiction between combat planes for 143 
wings and pilots for 120 wings I will vote 
to increase the training program for 
pilots to man the 143 wings. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
know that it does not seem to make much 
difference what the old Joint Chiefs of 
Staff felt about the matter 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair inquires of the Senator from 
Michigan if he has yielded the floor. 

Mr. FERGUSON. No; I was looking 
up something. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Michigan yield to the 
Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. I wish to 
look up something in the RECORD. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
know that it does not make much differ- 
ence what the old Chiefs of Staff felt, 
and I agree that as soon as possible we 
should have an opinion from the new 
Chiefs of Staff, because in the meantime 
we are operating in a military vacuum 
with respect to plans, and that might be 
confusing and unfortunate in case we 
should get into further trouble in the 
world. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper], my distinguished friend, is en- 
tirely correct. The Air Force believes 
that 7,200 pilots are necessary for a 120- 
wing program, and it is certain, I am 
told, that it is not enough for a 143-wing 
program. I feel sure that will not make 
much difference in the decision, because 
we have not yet obtained an opinion 
from the new Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
Nevertheless, my distinguished colleague 
from Kentucky is correct. General 
Picher would stand by his testimony. I 
have checked that in the past 48 hours 
with the Air Force. The Air Force repre- 
sentatives meant what they said at the 
hearing. 

Mr. MONRONEY,. Mr. President 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma, 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am seeking rec- 
ognition in my own right. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield the floor. 

Mr. FERGUSON subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks on the bill 
four brief letters which I have received. 
I should like to have them appear in the 
Recorp, indicating the views of the 
writers. 
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There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Hon. Homer FERGUSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Iam a stanch advocate of national defense 
and always have been. But I am thoroughly 
convinced that everything will be done 
for preparedness this year that could have 
been done before the $5 billion cut was or- 
dered. In fact, I am convinced that under 
the plan approved by President Eisenhower 
and Secretary of Defense Wilson that we are 
going to get more national defense in shorter 
time and at less cost. 

Epwarp A. HAYES, 
Past National Commander, American 
Legion, 
HOMER FERGUSON, 
United States Senator, i 
The Capitol, Washington, D. O.: 

I strongly endorse the action of the House 
on the 1954 defense budget and I am pleased 
to support the recommendations of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Secretary of Defense 
Wilson. I am convinced that competent 
civilian leadership must have the final au- 
thority over military appropriations. If in- 
discriminate lobbying is permitted to destroy 
that authority we soon may expect a strong, 
centralized general staff that will place self- 
perpetuation ahead of the country’s eco- 
nomic well-being. 

Encar C. Corry, 

Past National Commander of AMVETS. 
Senator HOMER FERGUSON, 

Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We know that the President knows the 
facts—all the facts—and that he would set- 
tle for nothing less than what our security 
requires. Consequently, I feel we must ac- 
cept his judgment, which is reflected in the 
military program for which the funds are 
recommended in this bill. 

James E. VAN ZANDT, 
Member of Congress, Past Com- 
mander in Chief, Veterans of Fore 
eign Wars. 
Hon. HOMER FERGUSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

President Eisenhower's life represents a 
reservoir of experiencing knowledge of mili- 
tary requirements necessary to adequately 
guarantee our national security. Certainly 
if world events dictate a change in policy, 
President Eisenhower would be the first to 
recommend a change, I urge support of his 
recommendation to reduce the national 
military budget. 

FRANK C. HILTON, 
Past Commander, Veterans of For- 
eign Wars. 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
should like to associate myself with the 
Senators who have spoken yesterday and 
today in behalf of giving America an Air 
Force that will be second to none. I 
am proud to be associated in this fight 
with such men as the distinguished jun- 
ior Senator from Missouri (Mr. Sym- 
INGTON], former Secretary for Air; the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]; 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN]; 
the senior Senator from Texas IMr. 
Jounson], who is also minority leader; 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL]; 
and the Senator from South Carolina 
{Mr. MAYBANK]. I feel that those men, 
because of their long study and experi- 
ence in connection with this problem, 
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know and understand, perhaps, more 
about what is at issue here today than 
the new Secretary for Defense. But if 
I am able to interpret the debate cor- 
rectly, the Secretary for Defense has 
dictated the amounts of the Air Corps 
budget which the Senate and the body 
on the other side of the Capitol will 
finally pass. 

I am especially proud to see the great 
and heroic fight made by the junior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON], 
who has been on the floor every minute 
of every hour, armed with facts gained 
from his experience in the difficult posi- 
tion of Secretary for Air. He has met 
the arguments which have been made in 
support of the drastic cuts in our first 
line of defense, the Air Force. 

Judging as a layman the argument 

which has taken place in this great de- 
liberative body, I think the decision, by 
all odds, should go to those who main- 
tain that it is highly dangerous to make 
the cuts which the majority party are 
pushing through. 
I wish to associate mysel? with the 
senior members of the Appropriations 
Committee who, year after year, have 
gone through the difficult task of allo- 
cating funds. I refer particularly to the 
distinguished Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
HayvEn], who has offered an amendment 
with respect to pilot training. 

The best argument I have heard for 
pilot training was the statement by the 
distinguished chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee [Mr. SaLTONSTALL], 
who pointed out that the ratio required 
for training a pilot was six experienced 
airmen for each pilot trained. Think of 
that. It will mean some time and some 
money, in peacetime, to keep in the train- 
ing schools those six experienced airmen 
for each pilot. 

But suppose an emergency should arise, 
and we had to devote six experienced, 
trained airmen to the production of each 
pilot. We could not buy time. We 
could not spare from our combat effec- 
tiveness the men who would have to be 
ordered to the front all around the world. 
And yet, according to the statement 
of the man who, I presume, is the best 
qualified on this subject, it would require 
six experienced, time-tested and proven 
airmen to produce each pilot. While we 
have the time, we are putting dollars 
ahead of the precious time element in 
preparing for any contingency. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. First I wish to 
thank my distinguished colleague from 
-Oklahoma for those undeserved but very 
kind remarks. 

In support of the position he has just 
taken, the junior Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. GOLDWATER] mentioned the fact 
that if we have a war we can rapidly 
expand our pilot training program. At 
the same time, it has been stated here 
ae years are required to train a good 
pilo 

Consicer the fact that the entire 
United States might be seriously crip- 


pled, if not destroyed, within a matter: 


of days, if not hours. What kind of 
fantastic talk, from a practical stand- 
Point, do we indulge in when we say that 
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we can rapidly start increasing our pilot 
training program if we have a war. At 
the same time the chief problem, from a 
military standpoint—and this I know 
after years of service in the Pentagon— 
is to keep the country from being de- 
stroyed in a matter of days, if not hours, 
under the new concept of the atomic 
age and the jet bomber. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the Sena- 
tor for his observation. 3 

In line with this amendment, our 
Government must create an adequate 
reservoir or stockpile of the men who 
must fly the supersonic planes. If this 
bill is to be rammed through the Senate 
tonight, the Senate had better adopt an 
amendment to the bill guaranteeing that 
there will be no need for a combat Air 
Force to meet hostilities around the 
world for a period of 2 or 3 years. 

The proposed cuts would render in- 
effective an efficient combat Air Force 
which could take its place on the world 
front. 

Another important factor which I 
think should give us pause has been men- 
tioned in the words of the senior member 
of the Appropriations Committee, the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr, HAYDEN], 
who stated that the average age of the 
Air Force was 29 years. 

Think of it, Mr. President. Twenty- 
nine years is the average age. I have 
heard many times on the floor references 
made to the combat effectiveness of the 
troops of Chiang Kai-shek, with their 
average age of 27. We have an Air 
Force whose average age is 29, and we 
deny funds to give ourselves an adequate 
reserve and an adequate stockpile and 
an adequate group of trained pilots. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Did I understand the 
Senator to say that 29 is the average 
age of our pilots? 

Mr. MONRONEY. As I understand 
from the distinguished Senator from 
Arizona, that is the average age of our 
Air Force pilots. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I said that the aver- 
age age of the men who fly the B-47, 
which can deliver the atom bomb, is 29 
years. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, this 
vast reservoir of pilots that is talked 
about is made up of young men who flew 
the B-17, B-19, and B-25 for 50 or 75 
missions over Germany. They were 
called back in the Korean war. In the 
meantime they had married and had 
children. Iam told that men in civilian 
life who are getting little businesses 
started and have families growing up 
are not the ideal Reserve pilots. We 
must get the youth and put them 
through this long period of training. It 
will cost dollars, but we dare not risk 
obsolescence in the Air Force, either in 
men or material. I believe we would be 
penurious and sacrificing the safety of 
the Nation if we adopted that kind of 
policy. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. LONG, When the Senator com- 
pares that average age with the average 
age of the soldiers of General Chiang 
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Kai-shek’s army, I hope he realizes that 
in many armies there are many very 
young men at the beginning of the war. 
During wartime, we take many men at 
the age of 18 and 19 years. That brings 
down the average. On the other hand, 
we have been trying to get as pilots men 
who come out of college, rather than 
boys who are just out of the high school. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. On the question 
of winning time, which we cannot pay 
for, I dare say most Senators know of 
cases of young men who were killed as P- 
38’s spun into Long Island Sound. Those 
kids were put into high-powered combat 
aircraft, because we suddenly were 
drawn into war and had to have pilots. 
A young man, a Harvard student, worked 
in my office one summer. He was visit- 
ing at my home after he had graduated 
from primary flight school, and he was 
going to fly a P-38. An older aviator 
who was there at the same time was 
talking to him. After the boy had left 
the older aviator said to me, I am afraid 
you will not see that chap again.” I said, 
“Why not?” 

He said, He has not had sufficient 
hours in the air to fly so hot a ship.” 

Mr. President, that is the penalty we 
pay in the lives of hundreds of our best 
young men, because time does not per- 
mit us to give them the background 
training so they can safely become the 
world’s greatest pilots. While we have 
the time I do not think we ought to put 
dollars ahead of the lives of our airmen, 
and ahead of the security of the Nation. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. In corroboration 
of the position which the Senator from 
Oklahoma takes, despite what in my 
opinion is loose talk from the stand- 
point of facts with respect to the pilot- 
reserve program, I should like to present 
an illustration from Congress. 

There was in the House of Represent- 
atives a fine young Congressman from 
Pennsylvania, Bob Coffee, who had a 
notable battle record. He was flying in 
the National Guard and spent every bit 
of time he could get away from the House 
of Representatives in flying. The Air 
Force came to me and said that he did 
not have enough hours of flying to fly 
a jet, and would I discuss it with him, 
I did. He was very decent about it, but 
he said, “I am going to continue to fly.” 
He spun in his jet plane, and that was 
the end of a fine young Congressman. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, we 
cannot buy time in training men to fly 
supersonic planes. The staggering num- 
ber of victories the United States Air 
Force has had in Korea has not been par- 
ticularly because the Sabrejet. is a 
greater plane than the MIG 15, but be- 
cause our pilots have had the training 
to make them better pilots, 

Mr. President, since we all admit that 
there is a gap between the power of Rus- 
sia’s air force and ours, with the balance 
of power resting largely on the side of 
Communist air power, I should like to 
ask, When will the time come for us 
to close that gap? Are we going to wait 
to close it when it is convenient from a 
budgetary point of view to get out of 
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second place and get into the first place 
position of airpower, or are we going to 
close the gap when there is a definite 
military danger? 

I have heard the argument made on 
the floor of the Senate that we must 
get rid of the peaks and the valleys, 
and that we must have a sustained posi- 
tion in which the United States can con- 
tinue from year to year. 

Mr. President, I feel sure, after hear- 
ing the debate on the bill, that as a 
result of what we are doing today we 
will have a sustained position as a sec- 
ond-class airpower. Instead of having 
peaks and valleys we will freeze our- 
selves permanently in the valleys. If 
war should come, and God pray it does 
not, it will mean that we have frozen 
ourselves in the valley of death. With- 
out proper air power, with our enemy 
possessing the atomic bomb, this Nation, 
I believe, would be at a terrific disad- 
vantage. 

As my friend, the distinguished junior 
Senator from Missouri has stated, this 
is not a budget based on military need; 
this is not a budget based on military 
experience; it is a budget based on the 
dictates of the Secretary of Defense and 
the Comptroller General in the Pentagon, 
Flying officers, both on and off the record, 
have told me that these cuts are to a 
great extent going to disrupt not only 
the force and energy of our Air Force, 
but also its morale. 

As the distinguished junior Senator 
from Missouri has stated, these figures 
represent force. We cannot go into 
Montgomery Ward or Sears Roebuck 
and order in 30 minutes, a nice, shiny, 
bright atomic bomber that will carry 
the atomic bomb, or a souped-up super- 
sonic fighter that will fly against the 
MIG’s. We must have lead time, and 
design, and prototypes, and long periods 
of testing. We prohibit the making of 
any purchases unless appropriations 
have been made, and therefore the pas- 
sage of the bill with the drastic cuts in 
it will freeze the natural development 
we should have. 

I remember a little bit of recent his- 
tory during the brief period I have 
served in Congress. In 1939, if the 
United States had had 5,000 first-line 
combat planes, and had warned Hitler 
not to move into Poland, I do not believe 
Hitler would have moved into Poland, 
because we would have had the airpower 
to have made it highly doubtful that he 
would have taken the risk to touch off 
World War II. We did not have those 
5,000 first-class planes, and we saw the 
results in the loss of millions of lives and 
wreckage and dislocations in the entire 
world, because we were practicing econ- 
omy even in those days, as we seem to 
be practicing it now on the vital mili- 
tary strength of the United States. 

I remember in 1950, the House repeat- 
edly—and I am proud to say I was a 
Member of the House of Representatives 
at that time—and consistently supported 
a 70-group Air Force. The bill went to 
conference, but only a handful of Sena- 
tor were fighting for the 70-group Air 
Force, and the Senate conferees opposed 
it. The House stood pat, and finally, 
rather reluctantly, the Senate gave in. 
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A few months later the Korean situa- 
tion “broke.” Again we found ourselves 
without proper preparation for war. 
The rest of the Government took or- 
ders, I suppose—and the Senate fol- 
lowed—from another Secretary of De- 
fense, Mr. Louis Johnson, who took ac- 
tion to reduce the number of wings in 
the Air Force. 

Today we are told we must not follow 
the testimony and judgment of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff or the battle-tested judg- 
ment of the pilots who have participated 
in the battles in Europe and in Korea, or 
the judgment of General Spaatz, who to- 
day is the adviser to the President of the 
United States, so far as our Air Force 
in the European theater is concerned; 
but we are supposed to take the judg- 
ment of a brand new group, the brand 
new Chiefs of Staff, who in a few months 
will be on the job and will be asked to 
study these matters. 

It is proposed that we disregard the 
judgment of most of the Members on 
this side of the aisle, who saw the mis- 
takes which were made in 1939 in regard 
to this matter and who saw the mistakes 
which were made in not doing every- 
thing humanly possible to have a 70- 
group Air Force before the Korean sit- 
uation “broke.” 

Today we are asked to march down 
the line in following the judgment of a 
truly great American and great indus- 
trial genius, a man who was the head of 
one of the great corporations of our 
country, namely, the present Secretary 
of Defense, Charles E. Wilson. But, Mr. 
President, I ask to be excused from fol- 
lowing his judgment on this matter. In- 
stead, I prefer to follow the judgment of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, who have had 
this matter under study for years, and 
the judgment of the Chief of the Air 
Force and the judgment of General 
Spaatz, who has long been studying this 
problem in terms of the situation in the 
European theater. 

Last year this body voted, without a 
dissenting vote, for a 143-wing Air Force. 
But now Mr. Charles E. Wilson, the pres- 
ent Secretary of Defense, takes a differ- 
ent view; and less than 20 Members of 
the Senate wish to have the Senate ad- 
here to the larger number, for which 
the Senate voted without a dissenting 
vote only a few months ago. 

I am sure Mr. Wilson is a great in- 
dustrial leader. No doubt when the 
president of General Motors Corp. is 
scheduling the production of Chevrolet 
automobiles, for example, he will not 
hurt his company if he underestimates 
the production needs for 1 year. In 
other words, if the required production 
were underestimated, the result would 
be that the dealers would not be over- 
loaded; but the demand would continue 
at a high level. People who wished to 
buy Chevrolets probably would have to 
wait a few months for them, although 
in that event they would simply think 
that the Chrevrolet must be a very good 
automobile, in view of the fact that the 
demand would then exceed the supply. 
However, that situation would not hurt 
the General Motors Corp.; in fact, it 
might help it. 

But if the same gentleman, who now is 
the head of our Defense Establishment, 
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underestimates our requirements for air- 
power, with the result that we lack the 
aircraft and the airpower we need, the 
resulting situation will not serve to boost 
the stock of General Motors Corp., but 
it will cause us to gamble with the secu- 
rity and safety of the entire free world, 
which rests upon the strength of the 
United States, particularly its airpower. 

Mr. President, I think it is a sad day 
for the Nation when we neglect our de- 
fenses to the extent that we follow what 
I believe to be the ill-considered advice 
and lack of experience on the part of 
the present Secretary of Defense, and 
disregard the careful study and the well- 
chosen testimony of all the military ex- 
perts, whose duty it is to try to keep 
our Nation secure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments of the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
HAYDEN]. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to associate myself with the remarks 
of the junior Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. SYMINGTON] and the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney]. I have 
listened to the debate all day, and I have 
participated in it quite actively. I 
think much of the debate has been com- 
pletely fantastic. During the debate I 
have had the feeling that I was living in 
an Alice in Wonderland world. 

We are concerned with the security 
and survival of our country and the secu- 
rity and survival of the free world, upon 
which world peace depends. Yet the 
Senate has rejected an amendment 
which to some extent, at least, would 
strengthen the air defenses of the 
United States. Certainly adoption of 
that amendment would not care for the 
entire situation; but it would at least 
provide sufficient funds, to the extent of 
an additional $400 million, for 200 more 
B-47’s or other essential aircraft. 

Now we are debating the question of 
the training of pilots. Certainly no one 
has had greater experience with the re- 
quirements and periods of training and 
kinds of training jet pilots must have 
than has the former Secretary of the Air 
Force, the present junior Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Symimncton]. He has told 
us that years are required to train such 
pilots. We know that the testimony he 
has given here is correct. 

Yet, solely for the purpose of saving a 
mere pittance—in relation to the other 
appropriations we have made and the 
appropriations we will continue to 
make—of less than $50 million, Senators 
are willing to sacrifice the lives of our 
pilots and the security of our country. 
It seems to me completely fantastic that 
such a situation should obtain in the 
Senate. 

We know from the best possible tes- 
timony that careful and expert training 
of the pilots is absolutely essential, not 
only to their safety, but also to the de- 
fense of the United States. Yet we are 
quibbling over the question of the appro- 
priation of $50 million to make such 
training possible. 

Mr. President, I hope very much in- 
deed that the amendments of the senior 
Senator from Arizona will be agreed to. 
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Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, as I 
stated, the committee restored $30 mil- 
lion and $120 million and $15 million on 
these items, and brought them up to 
exactly what the President of the United 
States has requested. 

At this point I wish to read excerpts 
from the hearings, because this matter 
involves the training of pilots not need - 
ed, inasmuch as they would necessarily 
supplant older pilots. There are now in 
the Air Force 20,000 pilots who are not 
assigned to actual flying units. The 
amendments, if adopted, would add to 
that extent to the present 7,200 pilot 
rate. 

I read now from the hearings: 

Senator Fercuson. Are we not speaking 
about different things here? Your training 
by the House is not cut out. Is that not 
right? 

General Asensio. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. And your operations 
are not cut out. 

General TwINING. That is right. 

Senator FERGUSON. Do you mean that we 
have 25,000 pilots that are not involved in 
training or operations? Tou cannot have 
that many in the budget. 

General TwWINING. That means pilots who 
are not assigned to actual flying units. 

Senator FERGUSON, That is what I mean. 
Do you claim that you have 20,000 pilots 
that are not connected with operations or 


? 
Secretary Tatzsorr. That is about right. 


In other words, there are now 20,000 
pilots; yet some Senators are determined 
to require that more pilots be trained. 

I have previously stated the number of 
pilots who would be available in the regu- 
lar course of events. In that connection, 
let me read another excerpt from the 
hearings, 

Senator SALTONSTALL. If we cut this way, 
we could build up the training program so 
that we would have the necessary number of 
pilots for the 143-wing Air Force by the time 
you reach it; would we not? 

General PICHER. Yes. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. And still cut down 
to the 7,200 this year? 

General Prien. We are holding that. It 
is not a cutback. That is where we are. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. That we can do. 

General PICHER. We can hold the 7,200 
which is adequate for the 120 wings. If it 
is decided that we are going to a higher rate 
then we would have to increase the pilot- 
training rate in conformance with the higher 
end strength. 


In other words, the Air Force tells us 
that this is all the money it needs. If the 
Air Force decides it will change its pro- 
gram in terms of the number of planes 
or wings, then it will return and ask us 
for additional funds, in order to train 
additional pilots. 

Mr.SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield to me 
at this point? 5 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I do not think it 
is fair to say that the Air Force is not 
asking for more. As I remember, what 
happened was that, first, we were going to 
have a much smaller number of groups. 
Then, as a result of public criticism or 
for some other reason, it was stated that 
although we would cut the personnel and 
cut the number of bases, we would con- 
tinue to increase as rapidly as possible 
the number of aircraft, to a total of 143 
wings, 
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I may say that the Air Force officers 
who testified on this matter have told 
me that they are nearly as confused 
about it as Iam, because no one knows 
what the program is; in my opinion, the 
program of the Secretary of Defense can 
best be described by using the descrip- 
tion he used, in speaking to the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HI, namely, 
“Any old thing.” 

If we are to have constructed all the 
airplanes that will be needed for a 143- 
wing program, let me ask why the Sen- 
ator from Michigan believes the Air 
Force is satisfied to have only enough 
pilots for a 120-wing program. That is 
what I cannot understand. 

Mr. FERGUSON. In that connection, 
Mr. President, let me read further from 
the hearings. The Senate has passed 
upon this question by a vote of 55 to 38. 

Let me read what happened: 

Senator SALTONSTALL. But the pilot-train- 
ing rate could be increased in 55 and ’57 and 


still have enough pilots in 1957 to take care 
of the 143 wings. 

General PicHER. That is possible. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So that by keeping 
it at 7,200 this year, we are not endangering 
the 143-wing goal by the time the airplanes 
are on the ground. 

General Picuer. No, it is not ever in 
danger but it may be deferred. 


Mr. President, there are the facts. 
Twenty thousand pilots are not even 
flying. As I have said, I believe we did 
a good job of adjusting the program so 
that men can be trained and will con- 
tinue to be trained, and we will allow 
the new Chiefs of Staff to restudy the 
matter to determine whether we can 
3 in what we are undertaking to 

0. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments of the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
HAYDEN], which under the order, will 
be voted on en bloc.. The yeas and nays 
having been ordered, the clerk will cail 
the roll. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Hayden McCarran 
Anderson Hendrickson McCarthy 
Barrett Hennin McClellan 
Beall Hickenlooper Millikin 
Bennett Monroney 
Bush Hoey Morse 
Butler, Md Holland Mundt 
Butler, Nebr. Humphrey Murray 
Byrd Hunt Neely 
Capehart Ives Pastore 
Carlson Jackson Payne 
Case Jenner Potter 
Clements Johnson, Colo. Purtell 
Cooper Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Daniel Johnston, S. C. Russell 
Dirksen Kefauver Saltonstall 
Douglas Kennedy Schoeppel 
Duff Kerr Smathers 
Dworshak Kilgore Smith, Maine 
Eastland Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Elender Kuchel Sparkman 
Ferguson Langer 
Flanders Lehman Symington 
Frear Lennon e 
Fulbright Long Tobey 
Magnuson Watkins 
Goldwater Malone elker 
Gore Mansfield Williams 
Green Martin Young 
Griswold Maybank 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. The question is on agree- 
ing en bloc to the amendments offered 
by the Senator from Arizona. On ‘this 
question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 
Brinces] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] 
and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. TAFT] 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Cor- 
pon] and the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. WiLEy] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico IMr. 
CxHavez] and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
GILLETTE] are unavoidably detained. If 
present, both Senators would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced yeas 41, 

nays 48, as follows: 


YEAS—41 

Anderson Humphrey Maybank 
Clements Hunt McCarran 
Cooper Jackson McClellan 
Daniel Johnson, Colo. Monroney 
Eastland Johnson, Tex, Morse 

Johnston, S.C. Murray 
Fulbright Kefauver Neely 
George Kennedy Pastore 
Gore Kerr Russell 
Green Kilgore Smathers 
Hayden Lehman Sparkman 
Hennings Lennon Stennis 
Hin Magnuson Symington 
Hoey Mansfield 

NAYS—48 

Aiken Ferguson 
Barrett Fianders Mundt 
Beall Goldwater Payne 
Bennett Griswold Potter 
Bush Hendrickson Purtell 
Butler, Md Hickenlooper Robertson 
Butler, Nebr Holland Saltonstall 

Ives Schoeppel 
Capehart Jenner th, 
Carlson Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Case Kuchel Thye 
Dirksen Langer Tobey 
Douglas Long Watkins 

Malone Welker 
Dworshak Martin Williams 
Ellender McCarthy Young 

NOT VOTING—7 

Bricker Cordon Wiley 
Bridges Gillette 
Chavez Taft 


So Mr, Haypen’s amendments were 
rejected, 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1954—CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, in 
connection with the conference report 
on the independent offices appropriation 
bill, we were in a rather embarrassing 
situation, and perhaps I said things that 
should not have been said. We felt the 
conference report would be brought up 
yesterday, but it was not. 

I now understand that the conference 
report will not be brought up this evye- 
ning. 

All Members of the Senate undoubted- 
ly have received telegrams regarding this 
matter. 

I wish to have the Recorp clearly show 
that the Senator from Massachusetts 
LMr. SALTONSTALL], who is chairman of 
the Subcommitee on Independent Offices 
Appropriations, has done an excellent 
job in connection with the appropriation 
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for housing, in adhering. in the confer- 
ence to the Senate version of the bill. He 
has done the same in the case of the 
appropriations for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. A conference will 
be held with representatives of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and 
others, in the hope that it will be pos- 
sible to include in this measure satis- 
factory language to enable the safety 
program to be carried out until the 
Wolf report is considered fully. I ask 
the Senator from Massachusetts if that 
is not correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
as I have informed the acting majority 
leader, I know that my colleagues have 
received many communications regard- 
ing the safety regulation of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and its 
work in that field. In an effort to clar- 
ify the interpretation the House con- 
ferees placed upon the conference report, 
I have had a conference with represen- 
tatives of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and have had a communi- 
cation from the General Accounting 
Office. I hope that by the time the act- 
ing majority leader decides to call up 
the conference report, that matter will 
be interpreted in such a way that the 
report will be satisfactory. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, a 
few moments ago I had the privilege 
and pleasure of talking with the dis- 
tinguished Representative from the 
State of California, JOHN PHILLIPS, who 
is chairman of the House subcommittee. 
He says we ought to clarify the report 
in order that the safety program in 
question may be continued properly. 

I bring up this subject at this time for 
one purpose. When the conference re- 
port is considered by the Senate, it will 
be voted either up or down. Unfortu- 
nately, I shall have to request permission 
to be absent from the session tomorrow 
and I desire to make my position clear. 
I think the conferees on the part of the 
Senate did pretty well in the conference 
with the House managers. The Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], the Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. HL] and I 
myself voted against the program; 
we signed the report, though, as 
the Senator from Massachusetts knows, 
we objected to it. When the report 
comes to a vote in the Senate, in my 
judgment it would be a mistake to send 
it back to conference, unless we have 
something better to offer. The Senator 
from Louisiana, who was so generous 
as to say a word in my behalf, agrees 
that it would be a mistake to send it back 
without having something better to offer. 
Either the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts or the distinguished 
Senator from California will be able to 
get a statement from me regarding the 
Interstate Commerce Commission safety 
program. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to comment on 
the subject, and to say respectfully to the 
Senator from Massachusetts that there 
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is no possible way the conference report 
can be patched up except to do it in a 
further conference. No understanding 
that might be entered into with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission could 
change the language of the conference 
report. If Representative PHILLIPS, of 
California, now has a changed attitude 
in regard to the question which affects 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
safety regulations, a very simple way to 
handle it is to reject the conference re- 
port, send it back to conference, and 
then return with language which will 
protect the safety regulations of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. I 
think that issue ought to be made very 
clear when the report comes before the 
Senate tomorrow. I think if an attempt 
were made to change the language now, 
outside the framework of the confer- 
ence report, the result would be a hodge- 
podge, and the conference report would 
be wrapped around our necks in the 
future, as someone might say, “But this 
is what the conference report says.” 

We cannot control what may be done 
in the future, on the basis of any in- 
formal understanding that might be 
worked out with Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The fact is that a con- 
ference report has been submitted 
which, by its very language, jeopardizes 
the safety program of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. There is there- 
fore but one thing that the Senate 
should do, in my judgment, and that is 
to reject the report, and, with all respect 
and with all politeness, simply say to the 
conferees on the part of the Senate, “Go 
back to conference, and return with a 
conference report with this language 
eliminated. Do not yield to the House on 
a matter which jeopardizes the safety 
of the American people on the high- 
ways.” 

I say most respectfully, but with firm 
conviction on this matter, the conferees 
on the part of the Senate have made a 
great mistake in bringing the conference 
report to the Senate with that language 
in it, and I think we should reject the 
report and send the conferees on the 
part of the Senate back to conference, 
to return with a report which does not 
contain the objectionable language. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield to the 
Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Certainly it is not 
my intention to do what the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon suggests. 
I simply stated my understanding that 
there is to be a further conference, and 
that a satisfactory statement would be 
spelled out in a report. I understood the 
Senator from Massachusetts was going 
to meet in conference, with the Repre- 
sentative from California. I did not vote 
with them. I voted for the safety pro- 


gram. . 

I trust the Senator from Oregon will 
not misunderstand the position taken by 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 
I know the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. SALTONSTALL], the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], and myself 
voted for certain language, but the 
House conferees overruled us, I wish it 
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were possible to do as the Senator from 
Oregon suggests. I warn the Senator 
that if the report goes back to confer- 
ence, it will be the whole bill unless some 
other provision is made. We will not be 
able to go back to conference on one 
item, such as the safety regulations of 
the ICC,without considering also hous- 
ing and the TVA. 

The conferees labored long and hard 
in connection with many important 
items. I say again to my distinguished 
friend, the Senator from Oregon, that in 
my opinion if the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts and the Representative from 
California can work out certain details 
and submit them in a report, I believe it 
would be the better part of wisdom to 
accept the report. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield, that 
I may ask a question of the Senator 
from South Carolina? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I am glad to 
yield, provided I do not lose the floor. 

Mr. MORSE. Let me ask the Senator 
from South Carolina, do I correctly un- 
derstand that the suggested procedure 
would mean that the Senator is propos- 
ing that the conference report now on 
the desk in the Senate, officially filed, can 
be changed through a conference par- 
ticipated in by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts and the Representative from 
California and someone in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission? 

Mr. MAYBANK, Of course I did not 
suggest that. 

Mr. MORSE. We have the report. 

Mr. MAYBANK. No. I said they 
would file a report after conferences with 
members of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, or that there 
might be an understanding that the au- 
thorization would be continued—to be 
used, as I understood—until the Wolf 
report can be made. Am I correct in 
that? 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator does not 
understand my question. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator made 
it very clear. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator think 
the Senator from Massachusetts and 
the Representative from California, and 
all of the members of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission combined, could 
do anything to change the language of 
the conference report? 

* MAYBANK. Of course they could 
not. 

Mr. MORSE, I want the language 
changed. 

Mr. MAYBANK. A record can be 
made here, on the part of the able Sen- 
ator from Oregon, the Senator from 
Louisiana, and any other Senator, to in- 
dicate a desire to have the Interstate 
Commerce Commission go along with the 
present plan, if that is agreed upon, until 
the Wolf report is made. 

Mr. MORSE. It would not have the 
slightest effect, legally. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield to the 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr. SMATHERS. As a matter of 
fact, in regard to the statement of the 
Senator from Oregon, the chairman of 
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the Interstate Commerce Commission, as 
I understand, has already issued a state- 
ment, in view of the language which is 
now contained in the conference report, 
to the effect that he has no other alter- 
native than to close down the field offices 
of the ICC for safety inspection. So 
obviously the conference report will 
have to go back to conference, it seems 
to me, for the change in the language, 
in view of the position that has been 
taken by the ICC. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I may say that if 
the bill went back to conference a great 
deal of language would be changed in 
the report, other than the language 
about which we are talking. 

Mr. President, I desire to make a 
request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator may proceed. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be ex- 
cused from attendance on the session of 
the Senate tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1954 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5969) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Defense 
and related independent agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If 
there be no further amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, and was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, be- 
fore the bill is passed, I should like to 
offer an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair advises the Senator from Illinois 
that the bill has been read the third 
time and under the rule amendments 
are not in order after the bill has been 
read the third time. 

The question now is, Shall the bill 
pass? 

The bill (H. R. 5969) was passed. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate insist on its 
amendments, request a conference with 
the House of Representatives thereon, 


and that the Chair appoint the con-' 


ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. FERGU- 
son, Mr. BRIDGES, Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. 
KNOWLAND, Mr. FLANDERS, Mr. HAYDEN, 
Mr. RUSSELL, and Mr. CHAvez conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF COMMISSION 
ON INTERNATIONAL TELECOM- 
MUNICATIONS 
Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 

move that the Senate proceed to the 
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consideration of Calendar 601, Senate 
Joint Resolution 96. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the joint resolution by 
title. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 96) to strengthen the foreign 
relations of the United States by estab- 
lishing a Commission on International 
Telecommunications. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from California. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the joint 
resolution, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions with amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 2, line 10, 
after the word “one” it is proposed to 
strike out “each”; in line 11, after the 
word “and”, to insert “at least one from”; 
in line 12, after the word “of”, to strike 
out “education” and insert “education 
and of whom not more than three shall 
be from the same political party;“; in 
line 15, after the word “Senate”, to insert 
“of whom not more than one shall be 
from the same political party”; at the 
beginning of line 19, to insert “of whom 
not more than one shall be from the same 
political party”; at the top of page 3, 
to strike out: 

(b) Political affiliation: Of the first class 
of members mentioned in subsection (a), no 
more than three members shall be from the 
same political party. Of the second and 
third classes of members mentioned in sub- 
section (a) only one member shall be se- 
lected from the same political party. 


In line 18, after the word “but”, to 
insert “without regard to any other pro- 
vision of law”; in line 22, after the word 
“Commission”, to insert and reasonable 
advances may be made to them for such 
purposes”; on page 4, line 3, after the 
word but“, to insert “without regard 
to any other provision of law”; in line 
6, after the word “Commission”, to in- 
sert “and reasonable advances may be 
made to them for such purposes”; at 
the beginning of line 17 to insert “per 
annum”; in line 18, after the figures 
“$12,500”, to insert “per annum”; in line 
24, after the word “for”, to strike out 
“individuals” and insert “each indi- 
vidual”; in line 25, after the word 
“authorized”, to insert “without regard 
to any other provision of law”; on page 
5, line 8, after the word “exceed”, to 
strike out 825,000“ and insert “$250,- 
000”; in line 11, after the word “before”, 
to insert “December 31, 1954”; in line 
13, after the word “Congress.” to insert 
“It may submit such interim reports as 
it deems desirable.’’; on page 6, at the 
beginning of line 22, to insert “times 
and”; in the same line, after the word 
“abroad”, to strike out “and at such 
times”; in line 25, after the word “oaths”, 
to insert “and”; on page 7, line 1, after 
the word “testimony”, to strike out “and 
to make such lawful expenditures”. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next committee 
amendment. 
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The CHIEF CLERK, On page 7, after 
line 5, it is proposed to insert: 

(b) The Commission may authorize the 
Chairman or the Vice Chairman to make the 
expenditures herein authorized and such 
other expenditures as the Commission may 
deem advisable: Provided, however, That 
when the Commission ceases its activities 
it shall submit to the Appropriations Com- 
mittees of the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives a statement of its fiscal trans- 
actions properly audited by the Comptroller 
General of the United States. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, may 
we have an explanation of the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I believe the 
Senator from Nevada refers to the para- 
graph on page 7, beginning with line 6 
and ending with line 13. The provision 
is included for the specific purpose of 
setting up a means of auditing expenses. 
As the joint resolution was originally 
submitted, there was no proper means of 
deciding who should audit or pass upon 
the propriety of expenses of the Com- 
mission. The provision was written by 
the legislative counsel, I believe, in con- 
junction with the Comptroller General, 
as affording a means for proper audit- 
ing of the expenses. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Can the Senator 
tell us if that provision has had study 
on the part of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral? : 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Iam told that 
it was submitted to the Comptroller Gen- 
eral. I instructed the assistant of the 
Foreign Relations Committee to see that 
there was prepared a proper auditing 
provision. If my memory does not fail 
me, I feel very confident that this ques- 
tion was taken up with the Comptroller 
General, and that it is a proper auditing 
provision. 

Mr, McCARRAN. Naturally it would 
come before the Comptroller General 
eventually. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. It is our in- 
tention that it be presented to the Comp- 
troller General for proper auditing. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. The language says that 
when the Commission ceases its activ- 
ities it shall submit to the Appropriations 
Committees of the Serate and the House 
of Representatives a statement of its 
fiscal transactions, properly audited by 
the Comptroller General of the United 
States. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is when the 
windup comes. 

Mr. HILL. That is correct. 

Mr. McCARRAN. In the meantime, 
who audits the affairs? 

Mr. HILL. The Commission is just 
now being created. It will wind up its 
affairs on or before December 31, 1954. 
By the time it is appointed it will not 
have much more than a year in which to 
do its work, and when it does its work 
it must make a report to the Appropria- 
tions Committees of the respective 
Houses, properly audited by the Comp- 
troller General. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The Senator 
from Nevada asked the question as to 
whether this paragraph had been passed 
upon by the Comptroller General. The 
accounts are to be audited by the Comp- 
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troller General. We requested that the 
provision be so written. I am very cer- 
tain that this provision was submitted to 
the Comptroller General and that it was 
considered by him proper language for 
the auditing provision. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment on page 7, after line 5. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, 
line 14, to change the subsection letter 
from “(b)” to ).“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
completes the committee amendments. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I offer the amendments which 
I send to the desk and ask to have 
stated. I ask that they be considered 
en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments offered by the Senator from 
Colorado will be stated. Without ob- 
jection, they will be considered en bloc. 

The CHIEF CLERK, On pages 1 and 2, 
strike out all in the third paragraph of 
recitals. 

On page 2, strike out all in the fourth 
paragraph of recitals. 

On page 2, line 4, immediately after 
the word “on”, insert the words “Govern- 
mental use of.” 

On page 5, strike out ell in lines 20 to 
25, inclusive. 

On page 6, strike out all in lines 1 to 
17 inclusive, and insert the following: 

Sec. 9. The Commission is directed to 
examine, study, and report on the objectives, 
operations, and effectiveness of our informa- 
tion programs with respect to the prompt 
development of techniques, methods, and 
programs for greatly expanded and far more 
effective operations in this vital area of 
foreign policy through the use of foreign 
telecommunications, 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, as originally introduced, Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 96 would deal with 
a great many matters which come under 
the jurisdiction of the Senate Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee. The 
object and effect of the amendments 
which have been offered, and which are 
being considered en bloc, is to remove 
from the joint resolution all matters 
which come under the jurisdiction of the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee of the Senate. As the joint reso- 
lution would read, if these amendments 
were adopted, it would deal only with 
matters properly coming under the juris- 
diction of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. All references to our domestic 
communications facilities have been re- 
moved from the joint resolution, and it 
deals merely with information, propa- 
ganda, and other things which our Gov- 
ernment is using in the foreign field. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
the Senator from Colorado very properly 
raised the question upon which his 
amendment is based. I submitted it to 
the various authors of the joint resolu- 
tion. We agree that he has a good point, 
and that these amendments may prop- 
erly be incorporated in the joint resolu- 
tion. Therefore, I am perfectly willing 
to accept them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
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ments offered by the Senator from Colo- 
rado (Mr. JOHNSON]. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution is open to further amend- 
ment. If there be no further amend- 
ment to be proposed, the question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of the 
joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to bs 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Whereas the overseas information pro- 
gram as carried on through the media of 
telecommunications is of continuing and in- 
creasing importance in carrying out and sup- 
porting the foreign policies of the United 
States; and 

Whereas in his state of the Union mes- 
sage, February 2, 1953, the President asserted 
the necessity “to make more effective all ac- 
tivities related to international informa- 
tion": Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That there is hereby estab- 
lished a commission to be known as the 
Commission on Governmental Use of Inter- 
national Telecommunications (in this act 
referred to as the Commission“). 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 2. Number and appointment: The 
Commission shall be composed of nine mem- 
bers as follows: 

(1) Five appointed by the President of 
the United States, of whom at least one shall 
be appointed from the telecommunications 
industry and at least one from the field of 
education and of whom not more than three 
shall be from the same political party; 

(2) Two appointed from the Senate by 
the President of the Senate of whom not 
more than one shall be from the same po- 
litical party; and 

(3) Two appointed from the House of 
Representatives by the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of whom not more than 
one shall be from the same political party. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 3. The Commission shall choose its 
Chairman and Vice Chairman from among 
its members and shall establish its own pro- 
cedure. 

QUORUM 


Sec. 4. Pive members of the Commission 
shall constitute a quorum, 


COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS OF THE 
COMMISSION 


Sec. 5. (a) Members of Congress: Members 
of Congress who are members of the Com- 
mission shall serve without compensation in 
addition to that received for their services 
as Members of Congress; but without regard 
to any other provision of law they shall be 
reimbursed for travel, subsistence, and other 

necessary expenses incurred by them in the 
performance of the duties vested in the Com- 
mission and reasonable advances may be 
made to them for such purposes, 

(b) Members of the executive branch: Any 
members of the Commission who ‘nay be in 
the executive branch of the Government 
shall receive the compensation which he 
would receive if he were not a member of the 
Commission, but without regard to any other 
provision of law they shall be reimbursed 
for travel, subsistence, and other necessary 
expenses incurred by them in the perform- 
ance of the duties vested in the Commission 
and reasonable advances may be made to 
them for such purposes. 

(c) Members from private life: The mem- 
bers from private life shall receive not to 
exceed $75 per diem when engaged in the 
performance of duties vested in the Com- 
mission, plus reimbursement for travel, sub- 
sistence, and other necessary expenses in- 
curred by them in the performance of such 
duties. 
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STAFF OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 6. The Commission shall have power to 
appoint a Secretary General at a salary of 
not to exceed $15,000 per annum, and an 
Assistant Secretary General at a salary of 
not to exceed $12,500 per annum, and such 
other personnel in accordance with the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended, or to 
obtain assistance from Government agen- 
cies on a reimbursable basis. The Commis- 
sion is further authorized to employ experts 
and consultants for temporary and inter- 
mittent personal services, but at rates not 
to exceed $75 per diem for each individual. 
The Commission is authorized without re- 
gard to any other provision of law to reim- 
burse employees, experts, and consultants 
for travel, subsistence, and other necessary 
expenses incurred by them in the perform- 
ance of their official duties and to make rea- 
sonable advances to such persons for such 
purposes. 


EXPENSES OF THE COMMISSION 


Src. 7. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, not to ex- 
ceed $250,000 to carry out the provisions of 
this act. 


REPORT—EXPIRATION OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 8. (a) Report: On or before December 
31, 1954, the Commission shall make a report 
of its findings ad recommendations to the 
Congress, It may submit such interim re- 
ports as it deems desirable. 

(b) Expiration of the Commission: Ninety 
days after the submission to the Congress 
of the report provided for in subsection (a) 
of this section 8, the Commission shall cease 
to exist. 


DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 9. The Commission is directed to ex- 
amire, study, and report on the objectives, 
operations, and effectiveness of our infor- 
mation programs with respect to the prompt 
development of techniques, methods, and 
programs for greatly expanded and far more 
effective operations in this vital area of 
foreign policy through the use of foreign 
telecommunications. 


POWERS OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 10. (a) The Commission or, on the 
authorization of the Commission, any sub- 
committee or member thereof, shall have 
power to hold hearings and sit and act at 
such times and places in the United States 
and abroad, to require by subpena or other- 
wise the attendance of such witnesses and 
the production of such books, papers, and 
documents, to administer such oaths, and 
to take such testimony, as the Commission 
or such subcommittee or member may deem 
advisable. Subpenas shall be issued under 
the signature of the Chairman of the Com- 
mission and shall be served by any person 
designated by him. 

(b) The Commission may authorize the 
Chairman or the Vice Chairman to make the 
expenditures herein authorized and such 
other expenditures as the Commission may 
deem advisable: Provided, however, That 
when the Commission ceases its activities it 
shall submit to the Appropriations Commit- 
tees of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives a statement of its fiscal transac- 
tions properly audited by the Comptroller 
General of the United States. 

(c) The Commission is authorized to se- 
cure from any department, agency, or inde- 
pendent instrumentality of the Government 
any information it deems necessary to carry 
out its functions under this act; and each 
such department, agency, and instrumen- 
tality is authorized and directed to furnish 
such information to the Commission, upon 
request made by the Chairman or by the Vice 
Chairman when acting as Chairman. 


The preamble, as amended, was 
agreed to. 
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The title was amended so as to read: 
“Joint resolution to strengthen the for- 
eign relations of the United States by 
establishing a Commission on Govern- 
mental Use of International Telecommu- 
nications.” 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE, 1954— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 5227) making 
appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1954, and for other purposes. I 
ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information. of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of July 22, 1953, pp. 9630-9632.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the report? a 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I would 
like to make a very brief explanation of 
the conference report. 

The Senate version of the bill called 
for $716,779,768. The conference agreed 
upon $718,395,398, or an increase of $1,- 
615,630 over the appropriations con- 
tained in the Senate bill. 

The increase consisted of the follow- 
ing: 

Five million dollars in appropriations 
for the watershed protection program, 
which item was originally inserted by 
the House but deleted by the Senate. 
The Senate conferees agreed to accept 
this House provision. There were de- 
creases in the items for forest roads and 
trails, of $1,500,000; in funds for re- 
search of $350,370; and for control pro- 
grams, of $1,483,000. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG. Iyield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. What was done 
with respect to the REA soil conser- 
vation? 

Mr. YOUNG. There was no disagree- 
ment in conference with respect to soil 
conservation funds. Both versions of 
the bill contained an item of $195 mil- 
lion. The bill now contains $205 mil- 
lion for REA, that is, with carry-over 
funds. The appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1953 was $197 million. 

With respect to REA, there was an 
appropriation of $35 million a year ago, 
plus $7,500,000 in the supplemental bill 
approved last month, as against an ap- 
propriation in this bill of $67,500,000. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. So, the appropria- 
tion is $67,500,000? 

Mr. YOUNG. That is correct. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 5 

Mr. YOUNG. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. As I understand, the 
conference report contains an item for 
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the control of water runoff at source, 
in the sum $5 million. 

Mr. YOUNG. That is correct. 

Mr. CARLSON. I appreciate very 
much the fact that the conference de- 
cided to retain this item, because I be- 
lieve it is the beginning of a very worth- 
while program. The project is to be re- 
garded as a pilot or test project. I am 
glad that is to be the case. If there 
are to be such projects in the future, 
I trust appropriate legislation will be 
introduced. 

Mr. YOUNG. I know the Senator 
from Kansas has had a great interest in 
this project, and he has made many con- 
tacts with the committee. He has 
worked very hard for this program. I 
am glad the conference agreed on this 
program. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, in 
the report on the agricultural appro- 
priation bill, submitted by the distin- 
guished Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Youne] as I understand, the conferees 
allowed approximately $5 million for cer- 
tain watershed projects, some of which 
happen to be in the State of Kansas. I 
am glad the conferees saw fit to provide 
the appropriation. It is a very impor- 
tant program, and much interest has 
been manifested in such programs in my 
State. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Payne in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report, 

The report was agreed to. 


CENSUS OF TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, be- 
cause I know that a number of Senators 
are very much interested in transporta- 
tion, and more especially in the problem 
of developing a long-range program for 
providing the transportation statistics 
which are urgently needed in time of 
war or in connection with a defense 
emergency, it is my purpose to seek in- 
sertion in the Recorp of an interchange 
of correspondence which I have had 
with the Secretary of Commerce. 

As background, let me point out that 
I have been one of those very much in- 
terested in the development of sound 
techniques and methods for taking, tab- 
ulating and interpreting a periodic cen- 
sus of transportation. With the aid of 
other Senators, I was able to assist in 
securing enactment of legislation to au- 
thorize such a periodic census. 

Unfortunately, the census of transpor- 
tation, although authorized, has not yet 
been taken. The law provides that the 
census shall be taken every 4 years. But 
Congress failed to appropriate funds for 
the census 4 years ago, and has failed 
again this year to appropriate funds for 
that census. 

It is my earnest opinion, Mr. Presi- 
dent, as I have informed the Secretary 
of Commerce, that this represented false 
economy on the part of the Congress, 
I want to say that I do not feel the fault 
is wholly that of the Congress, because 
I do not believe the Department of Com- 
merce has done its best either to develop 
a sound and tested program for the cen- 
sus of transportation, or to present its 
request for funds for that census in the 
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most convincing manner. I know that 
there was for a time, in the Census Bu- 
reau, a group which had opposed en- 
actment of the law authorizing a census 
of transportation; a group which, I am 
confident, had no enthusiasm for effec- 
tive administration of the law with re- 
spect to that census, and which, to put 
it mildly, probably did very little to 
advance the program for a transporta- 
tion census. 

I am happy to say that after the in- 
terchange of correspondence with Sec- 
retary Weeks, which I shall shortly ask 
may be inserted in the Recorp, I do not 
have the feeling that the Department of 
Commerce under the present adminis- 
tration is resisting the will of the Con- 
gress, aS expressed in the law provid- 
ing for a census of transportation; and 
I am both anxious and pleased to accept 
the assurances of the Secretary of Com- 
merce that the Department intends to 
continue to explore this whole program 
as far as appropriations made available 
by the Congress may permit. For my 
own part, I shall continue to urge the 
appropriation of adequate funds for a 
census of transportation, because I know, 
from a rather intensive study of this sub- 
ject which I made some 8 or 9 years ago, 
just how urgently we shall need, in the 
event of a true national emergency, the 
transportation data which only such a 
census can provide. I hope that Sena- 
tors having a natural interest in this 
matter—and I know there are a number 
of my colleagues who fall in this cate- 
gory—will continue to work toward this 
same end. I hope further that other 
Senators will look into the matter as time 
permits. I even venture the final hope 
that at least some of the many executives 
in business and industry who could prof- 
itably use the statistics which a census 
of transportation would develop, will in- 
form their Senators and Representatives 
of their interest. 

Mr. President, I now ask unanimous 
consent that there may be inserted in 
the Recorp at this point the correspond- 
ence to which I have previously referred. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

JUNE 30, 1953. 
The Honorable SINCLAIR WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce, 
Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. SECRETARY: Five years ago 
(by Public Law 671 of the 80th Cong.) Con- 
gress authorized and directed the taking of a 
census of transportation. 

The Census Bureau presented a hastily 
developed program for 1948, a program not 
in line with apparent congressional intent, 
and certainly not in line with the sponsor 
of the legislation, the writer of this letter. 

A second program was presented by the 
Census Bureau for 1953; a program called 
experimental or pilot by Department 
spokesmen. For instance, Secretary Weeks 
said the Bureau is “planning to take a pilot 
run” (p. 5, House hearings); and Dr. Burgess 
said the census of transportation “is feeling 
its way” (p. 80 of House hearings). 

The question occurs, why was the census 
of transportation put on a pilot basis, in 
the face of the law authorizing it? 

In 1948, Mr. Grieves of the Census Bureau 
testified that the Bureau had “not even 
any opportunity to formulate a tested pro- 
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gram” (p. 75 of House hearings). In regard 
to the 1953 program, Mr. Grieves said: 
We have devoted the past 2 years to 
working out a practical approach to this 
dificult problem” (p. 72, House hear- 
ings). A little later in his testimony, Mr. 
Grieves said: “Five years from now, when 
this census comes up again, it would appear 
that there would be a better opportunity 
to review what is worth doing in the light 
of the 1953 results” (p. 73, House hearings). 

Secretary Weeks spoke of “* * * plan- 
ning * * * a sample survey * * * and see 
what it brings forth” (p. 5, House hear- 
ings). 

The program offered by the Census 
Bureau in 1953, for a census of transporta- 
tion, was superior to the program offered 
in 1948, but both were totally unsatisfactory 
in terms of a real census of transportation. 

It appears from the statements above 
noted that the Bureau of the Census had 
5 years to plan for the census of trans- 
portation, but used only two of the 5 years, 
and failed to be ready. The Bureau did not 
have an adequate plan, did not have an ade- 
quate justification for the program which 
it did present, and did not support that pro- 
gram strongly enough. 

The program presented for 1953 relied on 
sampling methods that were not adequately 
tested. It would seem the Bureau certainly 
can test methods and determine the kind of 
statistical detail that can be collected, and 
the public need for such data, by relatively 
inexpensive tests, rather than waiting for 
costly censuses to determine those facts, as 
intimated by Mr. Grieves. 

Most respectfully, I request advice as to 
what is the Department’s plan for developing 
a sound and tested program for a census of 
transportation. I assume the Department 
must have such a plan, otherwise it would be 
clear that the law has been and is being 
ignored. 

I should also like to know, and ask to be 
informed, what is the plan of the Census 
Bureau for informing the general public 
with regard to its program for a census of 
transportation, so that an indication of 
public need may be obtained, 

Kindest personal regards and all good 
wishes, 

Sincerely, 
Pat McCarran. 


THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, July 8, 1953. 
Hon. Pat McCarran, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR SENATOR McCarran: This is in re- 
ply to your letter of June 30, in which you 
raise certain questions concerning the Cen- 
sus of Transportation. 

As you know, the House and ihe Senate 
have each passed an appropriation bill for 
this Department providing funds for the fis- 
cal year 1954. In neither bill has there been 
made any provision for a Census of Trans- 
portation. Furthermore, the reports of both 
the House and the Senate Appropriations 
Committees explicitly state that funds have 
been denied for this purpose. This repre- 
sented the second attempt of the Depart- 
ment to obtain funds to carry out a Trans- 
portation Census as required by Public Law 
671, 80th Congress. The first attempt, as you 
noted in your letter, was made in 1948, short- 
ly after the passage of this law, and in this 
instance, likewise, no funds were appropri- 
ated. 

Public Law 671 makes explicit provision for 
censuses of manufactures, mineral indus- 
tries, distributive trades, transportation, 
and other businesses. Traditionally, a cen- 
sus taken under such authority involves a 
canvass of companies: primarily engaged in 
the kinds of business named in the act. For 
example, the Census of Manufactures covers 
plants primarily engaged in the production 
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of manufactured products, etc. The 1948 
proposal submitted in response to Public 
Law 671 therefore contemplated the enumer- 
ation of businesses primarily engaged in the 
sale of transportation services because this 
was the only kind of census which could be 
taken under the circumstances prevailing at 
that time. 

The primary interest of those seeking addi- 
tional information on transportation appar- 
ently involves transportation as a process 
wherever it occurs. This concept, of course, 
offers the possibility of an almost limitless 
expansion in the traditional concept of cen- 
sus taking, since transportation is an all- 
pervading aspect of modern life. Neverthe- 
less, as soon as funds were made available by 
the Congress for planning the 1953 census 
program, in the appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1952, the services of a transportation 
expert were retained and intensive explora- 
tion of the whole field of transportation was 
initiated. We were careful in the selection 
of the expert adviser to choose a person 
thoroughly familiar with the transportation 
situation and the intent of the legislation. 

In the planning process the views of many 
persons inside and outside of Government 
were sought to determine the more urgent 
needs which could be realistically satisfied 
with statistical census measures. It was 
found that to satisfy these needs novel, and 
indeed unprecedented, statistical techniques 
would have to be devised. Experts from our 
regular census organization were assigned 
to these problems and finally achieved a 
result which we felt justified the request- 
ing of a significant sum of money at the 
time the 1953 budget was prepared and sub- 
mitted to the Congress. The revised budget 
of this administration requested $1,700,030 
for a transportation census to be appropri- 
ated for the fiscal year 1954 with $629,011 to 
be requested in subsequent years to com- 
plete the program outlined. It appears to 
me that this represents a very sizable ap- 
propriation to inaugurate a census involv- 
ing new concepts and new procedures. 

The testimony which you quote, offered by 
myself, Dr. Burgess, and Mr. Grieves, is con- 
sistent with the situation described above 
and accurately describes the position taken 
by this Department. I believe that you will 
agree that in the last analysis, the worth- 
whileness of a census expenditure can only 
be determined by the uses to which it is 
put. We felt that we were in sufficient mas- 
tery of the techniques to be employed to 
warrant a substantial appropriation request. 
‘Therefore, it was stated in response to a di- 
rect question that the future development 
of the census in 1958 should be largely de- 
termined by the reaction of potential users 
of such data to the results achieved in 1953. 

Finally, in response to your inquiry con- 
cerning the Department’s plan for develop- 
ing a sound and tested program for the 
census of transportation I am glad to advise 
you that it is our intention to continue to 
explore this whole problem insofar as the 
appropriations made available by the Con- 
gress make this possible. Since final action 
has not yet been taken by the Congress it is 
difficult to be specific on this point, 

I should like to see this matter brought 
to a decisive conclusion so that by 1958 the 
Congress will either appropriate the funds 
needed to carry out a transportation census 
or amend the law to relieve this Department 
of such a responsibility. 

Sincerely yours, 
SINCLAIR WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce, 
JuLy 11, 1953. 
Hon. SINCLAIR WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce, 
Commerce Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. SECRETARY: Thank you very 

much for your prompt reply, under date of 
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July 8, to my letter of June 80 raising cer- 
tain questions with respect to the Census of 
Transportation. 

I am glad to learn that it is the intention 
of the Department to continue to work to- 
ward the development of a sound and tested 
program for the Census of Transportation. I 
assure you that I shall continue to work for 
an adequate appropriation for this census. 
I am confident that Congress will not repeal 
the law calling for the census of transpor- 
tation, and I believe earnestly that it is false 
economy to fail to appropriate adequate 
funds for this census. The day is bound to 
come when we shall urgently need the sta- 
tistical data which only such a census can 
provide, and when that day arrives there will 
not then be time to take the census. 

I shall be grateful if you will keep me 
advised from time to time respecting the 
activities of the Department in this connec- 
tion; and if there is anything I can do to 
assist the Department in attaining the objec- 
tives outlined, I hope you will call upon me, 

Kindest personal regards, 

Sincerely, 
Pat McCarran, 


FINAL VOTE SHOULD BE SCHED- 
ULED EARLY NEXT YEAR ON ST. 
LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
prepared a statement on the subject of 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence legisla- 
tion, S. 2150, and on the related subject 
of connecting channels for deep water 
27-foot access to the upper Great Lakes. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement be printed in the body of the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 


It is with deep regret that the proponents 
of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway note 
that this legislation, as reported from the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, will 
not be taken up this year. 

It is an obvious fact that, at this late 
stage and assuming a July 31st or August 
8th adjournment, an additional issue on 
which there would be considerable debate 
such as the seaway, does not appear very 
feasible for scheduling. 

We had hoped, however, that if the sea- 
way had been soundly scheduled before this, 
that it would not have run into the inevi- 
table last-minute logjam on the floor, 

And so, virtually from the outset of this 
Congress, I, for one, had urged that consid- 
eration be given for early scheduling of the 
seaway. 

It is only reporting plain fact when I say 
that feeling in the Middle West against the 
failure to schedule the seaway is, I believe, 
running very high. 

After all, it is not as if the seaway were 
some new bill, suddenly dreamed up to fill 
some minor, temporary need. The seaway is, 
on the contrary, a very old bill on a very 
old, but very major subject, and on which 
the need is very urgent, very crucial. 


OUR GOOD RELATIONS WITH CANADA ARE 
INVOLVED 


Moreover, the seaway does not simply in- 
volve the United States; it involves our re- 
lations with the best neighbor in the world— 
Canada. 

To our Canadian friends, the further de- 
lay in American decision on the seaway is 
another weary chapter in a dismal, old story. 
Looking at the picture from every stand- 
point, one can well understand why there is 
bitterness and deep disappointment in the 
hearts of so many of our Canadian friends. 
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What have the Canadians ever done to us 
to merit this sorry treatment on our part? 

The answer is, nothing. 

They have upheld their end of the bargain. 
They have completed more of the joint con- 
struction work than we have of ours. They 
have been ready, willing, and able to go 
ahead for a long, long time. 

We share their disappointment. 

We share their regret at the unfortunate 
inaction of the Congress. We are sorry &s 
Americans that our great Nation, the leader 
of the free world, should be guilty of such 
terrible dillydallying. 

We who favor the seaway do not, because 
of the lack of scheduling, criticize the dis- 
tinguished acting majority leader, my able 
colleague from California, He is laboring 
under mountainous burdens. He is trying 
to satisfy the needs of the Republican Party 
and, most important of all, the needs of the 
Nation as he and the members of the major- 
ity party see them. 

He is flooded with requests for scheduling 
of this bill and that. It would be a short- 
sighted man, indeed, who attempted to criti- 
cize in a personal way the position of the 
majority leader on the scheduling problem. 

I am not criticizing any individual per- 
sonally. I try not to indulge in personalities, 


POSITION OF THE PRESIDENT 


Moreover, my comments are not, of course, 
a reflection on the President. My admira- 
tion of the President of the United States 
is too well known to require elaboration at 
this time, 

It is my judgment that Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower has performed superb service in the 
first 6 months of his administration. 

When one contemplates the tremendous 
problems which he has faced and the lim- 
ited time in which he has had to deal with 
them, one feels the deepest gratitude, in- 
-deed, that Ike Eisenhower is in the White 
House to deal so well with the pressing needs 
of our Nation at home and abroad. 

And, so I know that my comments with 
regard to the unfortunate lack of schedul- 
ing of the seaway will not be taken as a 
personal criticism of the President because 
they are definitely not so intended. 

To anyone who has any doubt of the Presl- 
dent’s position, I call his attention to Senate 
Report 441—the report of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee on S. 2150. 

In this report is President Eisenhower's 
letter to me—as far back as April 23—stat- 
ing his agreement with the view of the Na- 
tional Security Council that the St. Lawrence 
seaway is definitely in the national interest, 

I cannot say, however, that all phases of 
the administration downtown have given the 
sort of leadership or the adequate sort of 
encouragement to those of us on the Hill 
fighting its fight on this issue. 

The administration downtown took a long 
time—too long—making up its mind on this 
issue. This admittedly is partially under- 
standable because of the fact that it only 
took office 6 months ago. It has been called 
upon to decide on literally scores of issues 
for which this or that group waited im- 
patiently. n 

So, I want to be fair all around. I do not 
want to join in with those critics who expect 
the administration to solve everything over- 
night by waving a magic wand, 

But the plain fact of the matter is that 
there is nothing new about this issue. The 
administration did not have to explore it 
from scratch. 

The record of every President, of every 
administration for decades, as well as the rec- 
ord of engineering reports, committee re- 
ports, and hearings is clear. Why should all 
this delay have occurred? 

The failure of the administration as a 
whole to act in time and overcome obstacles 
and flash the green light on the St. Lawrence 
seaway speaks for itself, 
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There can be no explaining it away in 
spite of all the obvious difficulties which do 
and did prevail, 

I could not allow this session to close 
without commenting on this issue and pre- 
senting these thoughts very frankly. I know 
that they reflect the views of my constituents 
and the views of thinking Americans 
throughout the Nation. 

An administration is judged on the basis 
of its record, not on the basis of its inten- 
tions. 

I do not doubt the administration’s inten- 
tions on this issue, but I do say that the 
record is hardly impressive. 

HISTORY NOT INTERESTED IN EXCUSES 

This issue has never been a partisan one, 
but I say that the Republican Party has done 
itself no good by its failure to schedule the 
seaway in this session. 

The American people are not interested in 
excuses. 

Great historic opportunities such as we 
have had for participation in the seaway do 
not exist forever. 

If we had not bullt the Panama Canal, all 
the explanations in the world regarding the 
difficulties of building the canal would not 
have sufficed. History has a grim way of 
reckoning results. It brushes aside so-called 
explanations, excuses, alibis. 

I have been what I regard a real sup- 
porter of this administration. I shall remain 
a supporter because I feel that in domestic 
and foreign affairs, it has been doing, by and 
large, an excellent job. It has many fine 
things to its credit. 

The public opinion polls, showing that the 
President is at the peak of his popularity, 
speaks volumes; so I do not want my remarks 
to be misinterpreted or exaggerated. 

But on this issue of the seaway, the grim 
facts speak for themselves, and I believe in 
calling a spade a spade. 


VITAL POSITION OF MIDWEST ON CONNECTING 
CHANNELS 

Now I want to point out that we of the 
Midwest are deeply concerned on the issue 
of deepening the connecting channels to the 
upper Great Lakes. 

It is absolutely imperative that the upper 
Great Lakes States have deep water, 27-foot 
access, to all the ports of the world. 

This can only be achieved by the deepen- 
ing of the connecting channels. 

Unfortunately, a Senate-House conference 
committee, by reducing the amount of funds 
for Corps of Engineer survey purposes, left 
some slight doubt as to whether these con- 
necting channels would be the subject of 
such engineering survey. 

To my way of thinking, however, all such 
doubt should be completely eliminated. 

I know of few engineering surveys more 
important than rélate to the deepening of 
these Midwest channels. 

We of the Middle West have too often 
seen Corps of Engineer funds used for what 
we regard as insignificant purposes in other 
areas of the Nation. Waterways which do 
not carry the tiniest fraction of the traffic 
the Great Lakes carry, have received the 
benefit of tens of millions of dollars of 
engineering funds, 

Let there be no doubt whatsoever there- 
fore that the preliminary surveys must be 
made of the connecting channels, because 
regardless of the ultimate decision on the 
overall Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway, the 
channels must be deepened. 

The Middle West does not propose to be 
treated any further as an orphan child. 
It does not propose to be ignored at the ex- 
pense of its economic health, and it does not 
propose to be left in the lurch in dealing 
with competition with other economic areas 
of the Nation, 
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CONCLUSION 


With regard to the overall seaway project, 
fortunately Congress’ failure to act this year 
is not fatal, 

We can still act next year and in time to 
join with Canada. 

The antiseaway lobbyists are apparently 
going to take the license issue to the courts. 
While the validity of the license is thus be- 
ing questioned (and, I am sure, confirmed by 


‘the courts in the long run) the Congress 


can take final action. 

It is tragic that there should be even this 
delay, that the antiseaway lobbyists should 
be trying the one last monkey wrench by an 
attempt to invalidate the license. But these 
lobbyists will fail. The cause of progress 
will win. Of that we are sure, 


THE KNOWLAND SUBSTITUTE AND 
THE BRICKER AMENDMENT 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, yesterday 
I pointed out on the Senate floor that 
the substitute of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KNOwLAN D!] to Senate Joint 
Resolution 1, as amended, requires the 
very careful consideration of the Senate. 
I feel that the Knowland substitute is 
very definitely a step in the right direc- 
tion. It is a step in the direction of pro- 
tection of the United States Constitution 
from those who would impair it, however 
patriotic their motives, however esteemed 
their personal background. 

The Knowland substitute raises, how- 
ever, extremely consequential points, not 
only of legal policy and constitutional 
polisy, but of international policy. 

Since I am not a cosponsor of the 
Bricker amendment, I was not consulted 
with regard to the Knowland substitute 
to that amendment. 

I do feel very frankly, however, that it 
would have been far better all around if 
there had been consultation with the 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, because of the very sig- 
nificant international implications of 
this issue. 

Be that as it may, this is not a matter 
of personalities or personal pride. It is 
my hope that the issues involved in both 
the Knowland substitute and the Bricker 
amendment will be carefully reviewed by 
our Nation. 

I hope that the best legal minds of 
our country will now begin an intensive 
analysis of the Knawland substitute. 

I hope that the best experts on Ameri- 
can foreign relations, on treaty law, will 
also make such an analysis. 

Most important of all, I hope that the 
man in the street will find time to give 
his attention to a subject which affects 
the welfare of his Nation so crucially. 

My distinguished colleague from Ohio, 
who has labored so long and so indus- 
triously on this problem, has said that 
he will take the issue to the country, 
That is, of course, his prerogative. I, for 
one, welcome the fullest grassroots dis- 
cussion of his amendment. 

I am confident of the outcome—an 
outcome of decisive repudiation of any 
impairment of the traditional constitu- 
tional separation of power. 

This morning’s Washington Post car- 
ries a rather blunt editorial on this gen- 
eral issue. I believe that its brief com- 
ments on the substitute proposal are of 
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particular interest. I ask unanimous 
consent that they be printed at this point 
in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post] 


In our opinion, Messrs, Dulles and Brownell 
went to the edge of danger when they agreed 
to write into the Constitution a provision to 
let the Senate decide, in consenting to rati- 
fication of a treaty, whether it should there- 
upon become the law of the land or require 
further action by the entire Congress. Of 
course, the Senate could now attach such 
a reservation to a treaty, but to write a pro- 
vision of this sort into the Constitution 
would encourage an unwise practice. 

Probably the power would be seldom used, 
for the Senate would not often yield to the 
House authority to undo what it was doing 
by a two-thirds majority vote. Even so, this 
innovation might be mischievous, and it is 
certainly not necessary, for without any 
change in the Constitution Congress can 
at any time deprive a treaty of its status 
as internal law by the simple process of 
passing a statute to that effect. In other 
words, this part of the Knowland compromise 
would offer no additional protection against 
unwise treaties, and might impose more work 
on the already overburdened Congress 
It is unfortunate that the President has 
given this unnecessary substitute his whole- 
hearted endorsement. 


THANKS OF CONGRESS TO GEN. 
PEYTON C. MARCH 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 43. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from California. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the con- 
current resolution (S. Con. Res. 43), 
tendering the thanks of Congress to 
Gen. Peyton C. March, former Chief of 
Staff of the Army. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. -Mr. President, 
I believe the thanks of Congress are long 
overdue to an eminent officer of the First 
World War who has now reached the 
ripe, fine, old age of 88 years. The con- 
current resolution was unanimously re- 
ported by the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
question is on agreeing to the concurrent 
resolution. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 43) was agreed to, as follows: 

Whereas Gen. Peyton C. March retired from 
the position of Chief of Staff of the United 
States Army on June 30, 1921, after a dis- 
tinguished career; and 

Whereas, despite his retired status, his in- 
terest in national defense has continued to 
be profound and continuing; and 

Whereas he has displayed this interest by 
many constructive suggestions which have 
been of great value to the War Department 
and the Department of the Army: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the thanks 
of Congress are hereby tendered to Gen. 
Peyton C. March for his selfless and patriotic 
interest in the United States Army since his 
-etirement, manifested so often by his help- 
ful counsel to the War Department and the 
Department of the army, thereby contribut- 
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ing greatly to the national security of the 
United States. 


The preamble was agreed to. 


CITATION OF HARVEY O’CONNOR 
FOR CONTEMPT OF THE SENATE 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Senate Resolution 147, 
citing Harvey O’Connor for contempt 
of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from California. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 147) citing Harvey O’Con- 
nor for contempt of the Senate. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, in 
this connection I ask unanimous con- 
sent to submit a report of the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations and re- 
quest that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
(No. 630) was received and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The Senate Permanent Subcommittee on 
Investigations of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations as created and authorized 
by the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, under the Standing Rules of the Sen- 
ate, caused to be issued a subpena to Harvey 
O'Connor. Said subpena directed Harvey 
O’Connor to appear before the said subcom- 
mittee at 9:30 a. m. on July 14, 1953, in room 
357, Senate Office Building, Washington, 
D. C., then and there to testify relative to 
such subject matters under consideration 
by said subcommittee, designated “Exhibit 
1.” Attendance pursuant to such subpena 
was held in public session on July 14, 1953, 
at which time the witness appeared. 

The said Harvey O’Connor, having ap- 
peared as a witness and having been asked 
certain questions, which questions were 
pertinent to the subject matter under in- 
quiry, made answer as appears in the record 
of the said hearings on July 14, 1953, which 
record is annexed hereto and made a part 
hereof, designated as “Exhibit 2.” 

As the result of said Harvey O' connor's 
refusal to answer questions pursuant to the 
said inquiry, as appears in the record an- 
nexed and designated “Exhibit 2,” the sub- 
committee was prevented from receiving tes- 
timony concerning the matter committed to 
said subcommittee in accordance with the 
terms of the subpena served upon this wit- 
ness. 

The Senate Committee on Government Op- 
erations met on July 16, 1953, and, after 
reviewing the facts in this matter as set 
forth in this report, resolved to present to 
the United States Senate for its immediate 
action a resolution requiring the United 
States attorney of the District of Columbia 
to proceed against the said Harvey O’Connor 
in the manner and form provided by law. 


EXHIBIT 1 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 
To Harvey O'Connor, Warren Point, Lands 
End, Little Compton, R. I., Greeting: 
Pursuant to lawful authority, you are 
hereby commanded to appear before the 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations 
of the Committee on Government Operations 
of the Senate of the United States, on Tues- 
day, July 14, 1953, at 9:30 o’clock a. m., at 
their committee room 357, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C., then and there 
to testify what you may know relative to the 
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subject matters under consideration by said 
committee. 

Hereof fail not, as you will answer your 
default under the pains and penalties in such 
cases made and provided. 

To to serve and return. 

Given under my hand, by order of the 
committee, this 8th day of July, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and 
fifty-three. 


JOE McCartHy, 
Chairman, 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
DISTRICT OF RHODE ISLAND 


JL 10, 1953. 

I made service of the within subpena by 
reading and leaving a true and attested copy 
thereof in the hands and possession of the 
within named Harvey O'Connor, at Little 
Compton, R. I., in said district, at 10 o’clock 
47m a. m., e. d. s. t. on the 10th day of July 


1953. 
CHARLES M. ELDRIDGE, 
United States Marshal; District of 
Rhode Island. 


EXHIBIT 2 
(Vol. No. 128) 


STATE DEPARTMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
(INFORMATION CENTERS) 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SENATE PERMANENT 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INVESTI- 
GATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., July 14, 1953. 

The subcommittee met at 10:45 a. m., pur- 
suant to Senate Resolution 40, agreed to 
January 30, 1953, in room 318 of the Senate 
Office Building, Senator JosEPH R. MCCARTHY 
(chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators JosepH R. MCCARTHY 
(Republican, Wisconsin), Kart E. MUNDT 
(Republican, South Dakota), EVERETT MC- 
KINLEY DIRKSEN (Republican, Illinois). 

Present also: Roy Cohn, chief counsel; 
Daniel Buckley, assistant counsel; David 
Schine, chief consultant; Ruth Young Watt, 
chief clerk. 

The CHARMAN. Who is your first witness, 
Mr. Counsel? 

Mr. Coun. Harvey O'Connor, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. O'Connor, will you 
take the witness chair? 

You are reminded, Mr. O'Connor, that you 
were administered the oath this morning. 
You are still under oath. 

+ + 7 * * 

The CHARMAN. Mr. O'Connor, you have 
been subpenaed here today to answer ques- 
tions in regard to the writings which were 
purchased by the old Acheson State Depart- 
ment. Before we ask you any questions, 
may I ask: a 

Mr. Cohn, has it been established and con- 
firmed by the State Department that Mr. 
O' Connor's writings have been purchased and 
have been distributed in various information 
centers throughout the world? 

Mr. Coun. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then, Mr. O'Connor, we 
will ask you this question: At the time you 
wrote the books which were purchased by 
the old State Department, were you then a 
member of the Communist Party? 


TESTIMONY OF HARVEY O’CONNOR (ACCOMPANIED 
BY HIS COUNSEL, LEONARD B. BOUDIN) 


Mr. O'Connor, Mr. Chairman, may I make 
a brief statement? 

The CHAIRMAN. No. You will answer the 
question, 

Mr. O'Connor. About my objection to the 
jurisdiction of this committee? 

The CHAIRMAN, Yes; you May make a state- 
ment on that. 

Mr. O'Connor. Thank you. 
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Under the first amendment to the Consti- 
tution, my writings, my books, and my polit- 
ical opinions are of no legitimate concern to 
this committee. If I have violated any laws 
in the writings that I have written, that is a 
proper concern for the law-enforcement 
agencies and not the proper concern of this 
committee. 

The CHARMAN: Will you get nearer to the 
microphone, Mr. O'Connor, so that we can 
hear you? 

Mr, O'Connor. My second point would be 
that this committee has no right to inquire 
into my writings, under the point of the 
constitutional limitations on the powers of 
Congress and its committees. I might say 
in that regard that I have not known until 
this moment that my books were in overseas 
libraries, and most certainly I had nothing 
whatever to do with their selection there. 

In the third place, I would object to the 
authority of the committee, under the stat- 
ute by which it was created by Congress, to 
inquire into my writings or my political 
views. 

The CHAIRMAN. Just for your information, 
Mr. O'Connor, we are not concerned with 
any political views of yours. We would not 
be concerned about your writings. You are 
entitled to write whatever you care to write. 
Any American or anyone else is entitled to 
purchase your books, your writing. You are 
here this morning because your writings were 
purchased by the old Acheson State Depart- 
ment, distributed throughout the world, 
ostensibly for the purpose of fighting com- 
munism. Now, when the taxpayers pay for 
your books, when the royalties of your books, 
paid by the taxpayer, go into the Communist 
coffers, then this committee is concerned 
with that. For that reason, I again ask you 
the question: At the time you wrote the 
books which were purchased with taxpayers’ 
money and put in our information libraries 
throughout the world, at that time were you 
a member of the Communist conspiracy? 

Mr. O'Connor. I object to the question 
on the three grounds I have already stated. 

The CHAIRMAN. You can object. Now you 
will answer, unless you feel that the answer 
will tend to incriminate you. 

Mr. O'Connor. I do not feel that the an- 
swer will tend to incriminate me. 

The CHamMan. Then you are ordered to 
answer. 

Mr. O'Connor. I have already answered. 

The CHatrMan. I apparently did not hear 
you answer then. 

You are ordered to answer whether or not 
you were a member of the Communist Party. 

Mr. O’Connor. On the three grounds I 
have stated, I have declined to answer. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let us have the record 
clear, so that we will know what you have 
declined to answer. I will repeat the ques- 
tion. At the time you wrote the books which 
were purchased by the old Acheson State 
Department and distributed in our informa- 
tion centers, were you a member of the Com- 
munist conspiracy? 

Mr. O' Cox Non. My political affiliations or 
lack of political affiliations are no legitimate 
concern of this committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you refuse to answer? 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Apparently. 

The CHARMAN. Not “apparently.” 
refuse to answer? 

Mr. O'Connor. I refuse to answer. 

The CHAIRMAN. You are not refusing on 
the ground that the answer might tend to 
incriminate you? 

Mr. O'Connor. I am not asserting the priv- 
flege against self-incrimination. 

The CHARMAN. You are not asserting the 
privilege against self-incrimination. All 
right. You may step down. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 


Do you 
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The resolution (S. Res. 147) was 
agreed to as follows: 


Resolved, That the President of the Senate 
certify the report of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment ons of the United States 
Senate as to the refusal of Harvey O'Connor 
to answer questions before the Senate Per- 
manent Subcommittee on Investigations, 
said refusal to answer being pertinent to the 
subject matter under inquiry, together with 
all the facts in connection therewith, under 
the seal of the United States Senate to the 
United States Attorney for the District of 
Columbia, to the end that the said Harvey 
O'Connor may be proceeded against in the 
manner and form provided by law. 


INCREASE IN THE MAXIMUM SUM 
ALLOWED FOR FUNERAL EX- 
PENSES 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
moye that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of calendar No. 362, H. R. 
4484. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from California, 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H. R. 4484) to amend section 365 of the 
act entitled “An act to establish a code 
of laws for District of Columbia,” ap- 
proved March 3, 1901, as amended, to 
increase the maximum sum allowable by 
the court out of assets of a decedent's 
estate for funeral expenses. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the bill is to change the 
amount that may be allowed as a pre- 
ferrec claim for funeral expenses in the 
District of Columbia, from $300 to $600. 
The figure of $300 was set 51 years ago. 

The Committee on the District of 
Columbia heard testimony on the sub- 
ject, and it was considered to be vital 
and necessary that the amount be raised 
to conform to the present-day economy. 

Furthermore, the bill raises the 
amount that may be allowed, for spe- 
cial cause, upon an order of the court, 
to a total of $1,000. The figure in the 
present law is $600. The latter figure 
could not be the subject of a preferred 
claim, but could be merely deducted for 
State and inheritance-tax purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is before the Senate and open to amend- 
ment. If thcre be no amendment to be 
offered, the question is on the third 
reading and passage of the bill, 

The bill was czdered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


CREATION OF NIAGARA FALLS 
BRIDGE COMMISSION 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of calendar 608, House Joint 
Resolution 253. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from California. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 253) to amend the 
joint resolution of June 16, 1938, creating 
the Niagara Falls Bridge Commission, 
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Mr. WILEY. In substance the joint 
resolution is identical with the bill which 
was introduced by the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Ives]. The committee heard 
the testimony of Representative MILLER, 
the sponsor of the joint resolution. It 
amends the original joint resolution set- 
ting up the Niagara Falls Bridge Com- 
mission in two main respects. 

It permits the Commission to issue 
bonds payable from the revenue from all 
bridges operated by the Commission in- 
stead of, as under existing law, permit- 
ting the payment of bonds only from 
the revenues of a particular bridge with- 
out prejudice to such bondholders. This 
change is thought desirable to finance 
the purchase of a nearby privately- 
owned bridge whose toll operation in 
competition with a toll-free public bridge 
would cause serious traffic problems. It 
authorizes the Commission to replace 
existing bridges with new bridges at ap- 
proximately the same location. 

No public funds are to be appropri- 
ated; and bridges will be built by using 
the proceeds of bonds which will be sold. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution is open to amendment. 

If there is no amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the third read- 
ing of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 253) 
was ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


ENTRY OF CHILDREN ADOPTED BY 
UNITED STATES CITIZENS SERV- 
ING ABROAD 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceéd to the 
consideration of House Joint Resolution 
228, Calendar No. 607. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BAR- 
RETT in the chair). The joint resolution 
will be stated by title, for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A joint res- 
olution (H. J. Res. 228) to permit the 
entry of 500 children under 6 years of 
age, adopted by United States citizens 
while serving abroad in the Armed 
Forces of the United States; or while 
employed abroad by the United States 
Government. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from California. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the joint 
resolution, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with an amendment, to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 

That, not to exceed 500 special nonquota 
immigrant visas may be issued, subject, to 
all provisions of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, to eligible orphans as defined 
in this act who are under 10 years of age 
at the time the visa is issued and such 
eligible orphans may be admitted into the 
United States for permanent residence: 
Provided, That the issuance of visas under 
this act shall terminate not later than De- 
cember 31, 1954. 

Sec. 2, When used in this act the term 
“eligible orphan” shall mean an alien child 
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(1) who is an orphan because of the death 
or disappearance of both parents, or be- 
cause of abandonment or desertion by, or 
separation or loss from, both parents, or 
who has only one parent due to the death 
or disappearance of, abandonment or de- 
sertion by, or separation or loss from the 
other parent and the remaining parent is 
incapable. of providing care for such or- 
phan and has in writing irrevocably released 
him for emigration and adoption; (2) (a) 
who has been lawfully adopted abroad by 
a United States citizen and spouse while 
said citizen is or was serving abroad in the 
United States Armed Forces, or while em- 
ployed abroad by the United States Gov- 
ernment, or (b) for whom assurances satis- 
factory to the consular officer to whom a 
visa application on behalf of the orphan 
is made, by a United States citizen and 
spouse while said citizen is serving abroad 
in the United States Armed Forces, or 
while employed abroad by the United States 
Government, that if the orphan is admitted 
into the United States they will adopt him 
in the United States and will care for him 
properly; and (3) who is ineligible for ad- 
mission into the United States solely be- 
cause the nonpreference portion of the quota 
to which he would otherwise be chargeable 
is oversubscribed by applicants registered 
on the consular waiting list at the time his 
visa application is made. 

Sec. 3. No natural parent of any eligible 
orphan who shall be admitted into the 
United States pursuant to this act shall 
thereafter, by virtue of such parentage, be 
accorded any right, privilege, or status 
under the Immigration and Nationality 
Act. 

Sec. 4. Any eligible orphan granted a visa 
under this act shall be deemed a nonquota 
immigrant for the purposes of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk a series of amendments, 
which T offer, en bloc, to the committee 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments of the Senator from Ne- 
vada to the committee amendment will 
be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
to amend the committee amendment as 
follows: 

On page 2, line 12, strike out the 
comma. 

On page 2, line 13 immediately after 
the word “subject,” strike out the 
comma. 

On page 2, line 16, after the word 
“visa” insert “application.” 

On page 2, line 16, strike out “issued” 
and insert “filed.” - 

On page 2, beginning in line 21, strike 
out “is an orphan because of” and in- 
sert “has suffered.” 

On page 2, line 22, strike out “both 
parents.” 

On page 2, beginning in line 22, strike 
out because of.” 

On page 3, line 2, strike out “orphan” 
and insert “child.” 

On page 3, line 6, strike out “while” 
and insert is or was.” 

On page 3, line 8, strike out “for” and 
insert concerning.“ $ 

On page 3, line 8, immediately follow- 
ing the word “assurances” insert a 
comma. 
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On page 3, line 9, strike out “the or- 
phan” and insert “such child.” 

On page 3, line 10, immediately pre- 
ceding the word “by”, insert “have been 
given.” 

On page 3, line 11, strike out “while” 
and insert “is.” 

On page 3, line 13, strike out “the or- 
phan” and insert “such child.” 

On page 3, line 13, strike out “they” 
and insert “such citizen and spouse.” 

On page 3, line 13, immediately pre- 
ceding the word “adopt”, insert “legally.” 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nevada yield to me? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Are the amendments 
to the committee amendment technical 
amendments, for the purpose of clarifi- 
cation? 

Mr. McCARRAN. They are corrective 
amendments, correcting the language. 

Mr. WATKINS. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendments of the 
Senator from Nevada to the committee 
amendment will be considered en bloc. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendments of the Senator from Nevada 
to the committee amendment. 

The amendments to the amendment 
were agreed to. 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is on the engrossment of 
the amendment and third reading of the 
joint resolution. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the joint resolution to be 
read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“Joint resolution to permit the entry of 
500 eligible orphans under 10 years of 
age, adopted abroad or to be adopted 
in the United States by United States 
citizens serving abroad in the United 
States Armed Forces or employed 
abroad by the United States Govern- 
ment.” 


EASEMENTS FOR RIGHTS-OF-WAY 
AND EXCHANGE OF LANDS ALONG 
CHESAPEAKE & OHIO CANAL 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Senate bill 711, Calen- 
dar No. 590. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title, for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
711) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to grant easements for rights- 
of-way through, over and under the 
parkway land along the line of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Canal, and to au- 
thorize an exchange of lands with other 
Federal departments and agencies, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from California. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had heen reported from the Com- 
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mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
with an amendment, to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 


That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized and directed to grant perpetual 
easements, subject to such reasonable con- 
ditions as are necessary for the protection 
of the Federal interests, for rights-of-way 
through, over, or under the parkway lands 
along the line of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canai, now or hereafter acquired, for the 
purposes of electric, telephone, and telegraph 
lines or conduits, gas, oil, and water pipe- 
lines, tunnels, and water conduits, or for 
other utility purposes incident to industrial, 
commercial or agricultural use, or to the 
supply of water for domestic, public, or any 
other beneficial use, where it is intended to 
use such rights-of-way for any one or more 
of the purposes hereinabove named. 

Sec. 2. No part of said easements shall be 
used for any other than the purposes for 
which they are granted, and in the event 
of any breach of this restriction, or in the 
event of any failure to observe the condi- 
tions in said easements, either of which 
shall continue for a period of 90 days after 
notice thereof, or in the event the said ease- 
ment is abandoned for the purposes granted, 
the entire interest herein authorized to be 
granted shall, upon a declaration to that 
effect by the Secretary of the Interior, revert 
to the United States. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Interior shall 
cause an appraisal to be made of the fair 
market value of the said easements, includ- 
ing the resulting damage, if any, to the 
residue of the parkway lands, which ap- 
praisal, after approval by the Secretary of 
the Interior, shall be paid in cash by the 
grantees requesting the easement as the 
consideration for said easements when 
granted by the United States. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of the Interior is 
further authorized, in his discretion, to grant 
perpetual easements, subject to such condi- 
tions as are necessary for the protection of 
the Federal interest, for rights-of-way 
through, over, or under the parkway lands 
along the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, now 
or hereafter acquired, for railroad tracks or 
for other utility purposes: Provided, That 
such easements may be granted in exchange 
for the relinquishment of existing easements 
across land now or hereafter in Federal 
ownership within the parkway: Provided fur- 
ther, That the Secretary may cause an ap- 
praisal to be made of the value of such 
easements and may require payment to be 
made by the grantee as provided in section 
3 of this act: Provided further, That no part 
of said easements shall be used for any other 
than the purposes for which they are granted, 
and in the event of any breach of this 
restriction, or in the event of any failure 
to observe the conditions in said easements, 
either of which shall continue for a period 
of 90 days after notice thereof, or in the 
event the said easement is abandoned for 
the purposes granted, the entire interest 
herein authorized to be granted, upon a 
declaration to that effect by the Secretary, 
shall revert to the United States. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary of the Interior is 
hereby authorized, in his discretion, when in 
the best interest of the United States, to 
convey, at the fair market value, to counties 
and municipalities for roads, streets, high- 
ways, or other municipal facilities, by proper 
deed or instrument, any lands or interests 
in lands of the United States within the 
parkway along the line of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal, under the jurisdiction of 
the Department of the Interior and located 
within the boundaries of such county or 
municipality, which are not needed for park- 
way purposes, but not to the extent of sever- 
ing in any manner the continuity of the 
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parkway lands from Great Falls to and in- 
cluding the city of Cumberland, Md. 

Sec. 6. The Secretary of the Interior, and 
the heads of other departments and agencies 
of the Federal Government administering 
lands along or adjacent to the line of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, are hereby au- 
thorized, for the purpose of facilitating the 
development, administration, and mainte- 
mance of said parkway, to transfer juris- 
diction between their respective departments 
and agencies over such portions of the lands 
under their respective jurisdictions along or 
adjacent to the line of said canal as are 
surplus to their respective needs, without 
reimbursement, and under such conditions 
as may be mutually agreed upon by the 
Secretary of the Interior and the head of 
the other department or agency concerned; 
and such transfer for jurisdiction by any 
department or agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in possession of such lands is hereby 
authorized. 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, this bill 
must be passed in order that the State 
of Maryland may obtain access to the 
Potomac River. The Federal Govern- 
ment owns the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal from Washington, D. C., to Cum- 
berland, Md. The State of Maryland 
owns the Potomac River to the Virginia 
and West Virginia side. However, it is 
impossible for Maryland municipalities 
to obtain water from the Potomac River 
for their reservoirs, or for private con- 
cerns to obtain water from the river, 
because of the necessity of piping the 
water under the canal, which is the prop- 
erty of the Government. 

This bill, if enacted, will make it pos- 
sible for them to obtain water from the 
river by piping it under the canal. 

I understand that the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. JoHNston], who 
had objected, has withdrawn his objec- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I now 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of House bill 5804, Calendar 
609. That bill has already been passed 
by the House, and I wish to have it sub- 
stituted at this time for the Senate bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Maryland repeat his 
request, please, 

Mr. BEALL. I have asked unanimous 
consent that House bill 5804, Calendar 
609, be considered at this time, in lieu of 
the Senate bill. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. In other words, 
the Senator’s request is that the House 
bill be substituted; is that correct? 

Mr. BEALL. Yes. That bill has al- 
ready been passed by the House. 

8 Mr. KNOWLAND. I have no objec- 
on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Maryland? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
5804) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to grant easements for rights- 
of-way through, over, and under the 
parkway land along the line of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Canal, and to au- 
thorize an exchange of lands with other 
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Federal departments and agencies, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
is no amendment to be proposed, the 
question is on the third reading of the 
bill. 5 

The bill (H. R. 5804) was ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, Senate bill 711 is indefi- 
nitely postponed. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF COMMISSION 
ON AREA PROBLEMS OF GREATER 
WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN 
AREA 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of House bill 2236, Calendar 
No. 578. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title, for the information 
of the Senate. A 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
2236) for the establishment of a Com- 
mission on Area Problems of the Greater 
Washington Metropolitan Area. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from California. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce with amendments, and subse- 
quently had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia with 
additional amendments. 

Mr, PAYNE. Mr. President, this bill 
was referred to the Senate Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
where it was amended by incorporating 
the basic provisions of Senate bill 922, 
passed by the Senate in the 83d Congress, 
1st session, and designated title I. The 
purpose of title I is to provide for a 
metropolitan area transit commission in 
which would be vested the necessary pow- 
ers to regulate the public transportation 
of passengers by motor vehicle and street 
railway within the so-called metro- 
politan area. This area includes the 
District of Columbia, the counties of 
Montgomery and Prince Georges, in 
Maryland; and the counties of Arlington 
and Fairfax, and the cities of Alexandria 
and Falls Church, Va. 

Title II of this bill would establish a 
commission to study and make recom- 
mendations on highway, bridge, and 
traffic facilities affecting the District of 
Columbia and the counties of Arlington 
and Fairfax and the cities of Alexandria 
and Falls Church, in the State of Vir- 
ginia, and the counties of Montgomery 
and ‘Prince Georges, in the State of 
Maryland, for the purpose of expediting 
the movement of traffic in the Washing- 
ton metropolitan area. 

The bill has been given a great deal of 
consideration, and it appears to be a 
proper step for the Congress to take 
in helping solve the transit problems 
wae exist within the District of Colum- 

a. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will state that there are numerous 
technical amendments to the bill. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. I ask that the 
amendments be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The amendments ordered to be con- 
sidered en bloc are as follows: 

The first amendment of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
was on page 1, after the enacting clause, 
to insert: 


That this act may be cited as the “Wash- 
ington Metropolitan Area Transit Act.” 


TITLE I—WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN AREA 
TRANSIT COMMISSION 


Sec. 101. As used in this title 

(a) The term “metropolitan area” means 
the metropolitan area of the city of Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia, including the 
District of Columbia, the counties of Mont- 
gomery and Prince Georges in the State of 
Maryland, and the counties of Arlington and 
Fairfax and the cities of Alexandria and 
Falls Church in the State of Virginia. 

(b) The term “motor vehicle’ means any 
automobile, taxi, bus, or other vehicle pro- 
pelled or drawn by mechanical or electrical 
power on the public streets or highways of 
the metropolitan area and used for the 
transportation of passengers. 

(c) The term “street railroad” means any 
streetcar, bus, or other similar vehicle pro- 
pelled or drawn by electrical or mechanical 
power on rails and used for the transporta- 
tion of passengers. 

(d) The term “carrier by motor vehicle” 
means any person which engages in the 
transportation of the general public by 
motor vehicle for compensation in the met- 
ropolitan area but does not include any per- 
son which engages in such transportation 
solely within the State of Maryland or the 
State of Virginia, and does not include any 
person which engages in such transportation 
in the metropolitan area as part of an inter- 
state operation which is in the major por- 
tion outside of such area. 

(e) The term “carrier by street railroad” 
means any person. which engages in the 
transportation of the general public by street 
railroad for compensation in the metro- 
politan area but does not include any per- 
son which engages in such transportation 
solely within the State of Maryland or the 
State of Virginia, and does not include any 
person which engages in such transporta- 
tion in the metropolitan area as part of an 
interstate operation which is in the major 
portion outside of such area. 

(t) The term “person” means any indi- 
vidual, firm, copartnership, corporation, 
company, association, or joint-stock associa- 
tion; and includes any trustee, receiver, 
assignee, or personal representative thereof. 

Sec. 102. There is hereby established in 
the executive branch of the Government an 
independent agency to be known as the 
Washington Metropolitan Area Transit Com- 
mission, hereinafter referred to as the Com- 
mission.” The Commission shall be com- 
posed of three Commissioners appointed by 
the President of the United States by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
who shall have been residents of the Wash- 
ington metropolitan area for at least 2 years 
prior to appointment. Not more than two 
Commissioners shall be members of the same 
political party. Each Commissioner shall be 
appointed for a term of 6 years, except that 
the Commissioners first appointed shall be 
appointed one for a term of 2 years, one for 
a term of 4 years, and one for a term of 
6 years, and whenever a vacancy shall occur, 
other than by expiration of term, the per- 
son appointed to fill such vacancy shall hold 
office for the unexpired portion of the term 
of his predecessor. Each Commissioner shall 
receive a salary of the rate of $15,000 per 
annum, 
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Sec. 103. Any Commissioner may be re- 
moved by the President for inefficiency, neg- 
lect of duty, or malfeasance in office, and 
shall not engage in any other business, voca- 
tion, or employment. No person in the em- 
ploy of or holding any official relation to any 
carrier subject to this title, or owning stocks 
or bonds thereof, or who is in any manner 
pecuniarily interested therein, shall enter 
upon the duties of or hold such office. No 
vacancy in the Commission shall impair the 
right of the remaining Commissioners to 
exercise all the powers of the Commission. 
Upon the expiration of his term of office a 
Commissioner shall continue to serve until 
his successor is appointed and shall have 
qualified. 

Sec. 104. The Commission shall have a 
Chairman who shall be selected annually by 
the Commission from among its members, 
and may serve in such capacity for more 
than one term if reselected by the Commis- 
sion. Such Chairman shall be vested with 
responsibility for administrative functions, 
efficiency, and staff supervision of the Com- 
mission, and shall assign, and reassign for 
expedition, matters for hearings, and for re- 
ports, all to the end that the public interest 
may be promptly and adequately served. 

Sec. 105. The Commission is authorized to 
appoint and fix the compensation of such 
officers and employees, and to make such ex- 
penditures as may be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this title. The Commission 
may delegate any of its functions to such of 
its officers and employees as it may desig- 
nate. 

Sec. 106. (a) All functions of the Public 
Utilities Commission of the District of Co- 
lumbia with respect to common carriers (as 
defined in sec. 8, paragraph 1 of Public 
Law 435, 62d Cong., approved Mar. 4, 1913, 
as amended) of passengers by motor vye- 
hicle and street railroad are hereby trans- 
ferred to the Commission, and are made ap- 
Plicable to carriers by motor vehicle and 
street railroad, respectively, as defined in this 
title. 

(b) All provisions of law applicable to 
common carriers (as defined in such Public 
Law 435) of passengers by motor vehicle 
and street railroad are made applicable to 
carriers by motor vehicle and street railroad, 
Tespectively, as defined in this title. 

Sec. 107. The Public Utilities Commission 
of the District of Columbia shall transfer 
any of its records pertaining to the functions 
transferred under the provisions of this title 
to the Commission and shall furnish the 
Commission such information with respect 
to such functions as may be requested by 
the Commission. 

Sec. 108. Any order, rule, regulation, per- 
mit, or privil-ge made, issued, or granted 
by the Public Utilities Commission of the 
District of Columbia with respect to any 
function transferred under the provisions of 
this title, and in effect at the time of the 
transfer, shall continue in effect to the same 
extent as if such transfer had not occurred 
until modified, superseded, or repealed by the 
Commission. 

Sec. 109. Any provision of law granting the 
Interstate Commerce Commission any au- 
thority over transportation to which this tile 
is applicable shall be inapplicable after the 
date of the enactment of this title, but any 
order, rule, regulation, permit or privilege 
made issued, or granted by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission with respect to such 
transportation and in effect on such date 
shall continue in effect until modified, super- 
seded, or repealed by the Commission. 

Src. 110. No suit, action, or other proceed- 
ing lawfully commenced by or against the 
Public Utilities Commission of the District 
of Columbia or any Officer of the United 
States in his official capacity or in relation 
to his discharge of his official duties shall 
abate by reason of any transfer of functions 
under the provisions of this title. The court 
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before which any such suit, action, or other 
proceeding is pending, may, on the filing at 
any time within 12 months after such trans- 
fer takes effect of a motion or supplemental 
petition showing a necessity for a survival 
of such suit, action, or other proceding in 
order to obtain a settlement of the questions 
involved, allow the same to be maintained 
by or against the Commission or any officer 
thereof to whom such functions have been 
assigned. 

Sec. 111. (a) The Commission shall have 
the power to establish, in addition to re- 
quirements established under the functions 
transferred to the Commission under the 
provisions of this title, such other reason- 
able requirements for carriers by motor ve- 
hicle and street railroad as it may deem 
necessary and proper in order to provide 
for continuous and adequate service through- 
out the metropolitan area, uniform systems 
of accounts, record and reports, preservation 
of records, qualifications, and maximum 
hours of service of employees, and safety of 
operation and equipment. 

(b) The Commission may make such regu- 
lations as it may deem necessary and proper 
to carry out the provisions of this title, and 
the penal provisions applicable to rules, or- 
ders, or regulations established by the Com- 
mission with respect to functions trans- 
ferred to it under the provisions of this 
title shall be applicable to any other rule, 
order, requirement, or regulation established 
by the Commission under the provisions of 
this title. 

Sec. 112. The provisions of the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act shall be applicable 
to the Commission and its functions. 

Sec. 113. The Commission may, with the 
consent of any department or agency of the 
Government, avail itself of the use of in- 
formation, service, facilities, officers, and em- 
ployees thereof in carrying out the provi- 
sions of this title. 

Src. 114. The Commission shall make an 
annual report of its operations to the Con- 
gress as soon as practicable after the first 
day of January in each year, and shall in- 
clude in such report its recommendations for 
the improvement of passenger transporta- 
tion facilities in the metropolitan area. 

Sec. 115. Any carrier by motor vehicle or 
street railroad which is carrying on a bona 
fide operation on the date of the enactment 
of this title without a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity issued either by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission or the 
Public Utilities Commission of the District 
of Columbia and is required to have a cer- 
tificate of public convenience and necessity 
under the provisions of this title shall be 
issued such a certificate by the Commission 
with respect to such operation without fur- 
ther proceedings and without proof that 
public convenience and necessity will be 
served by such operation, if application is 
made for such certificate within 120 days 
after the date of the enactment of this 
title. Pending the determination of any such 
application the continuance of such opera- 
tion shall be lawful. 

Sec. 116. If any provision of this title or 
the application of such provision to any per- 
son or circumstances shall be held invalid, 
the remainder of the title and the applica- 
tion of such provision to persons or cir- 
cumstances other than those to which it is 
held invalid shall not be affected thereby. 

Sec. 117. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
enable the Commission to carry out the 
provisions of this title and to perform any 
other duties which may be imposed upon 
it by law. 


The first amendment of the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia was, in 
the first amendment of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
just stated, on page 3, line 15, after the 
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word “Commission”, to strike out “here- 
inafter” and insert “in this title.” 

The next amendment of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
was, on page 9, after line 13, to insert: ` 
TITLE II—COMMISSION ON AREA PROBLEMS OF 

THE GREATER WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN 

AREA 

The next amendment of the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia was, in 
the amendment of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce on 
page 9, after line 13, to strike out: 

TITLE II—ComMMISSION ON AREA PROBLEMS OF 


THE GREATER WASHINGTON METROPOLITAN 
AREA 


And insert: 
TIL II—METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON 
COMMISSION 

The remaining amendments of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce were, on page 9, in line 19, to 
strike out “establishment of Commis- 
sion”; in line 20, to change the section 
number from “1” to “201”; in line 23, 
after the word “this”, to strike out act“ 
and insert “title”; on. page 10, line 1, to 
change the section number from “2” to 
“202”; in line 23, after the word “sec- 
tion”, to strike out “2” and insert “202”; 
on page 11, in line 11, after the word 
“section” to strike out “1” and insert 
“202”; on page 12, line 1, to strike out 
“quorum”; in line 2, to change the sec- 
tion number from “3” to “203”; in line 
4, to strike out “organization of the Com- 
mission”; in line 5, to change the section 
number from “4” to 204“; line 7, to 
strike out “compensation”; in line 8, to 
change the section number from 5“ to 
“205”; in line 19, to strike out “staff”; in 
line 20, to change the section number 
from “6” to “206”; on page 13, line 5, 
to strike out “expenses”; in line 6, to 
change the section number from “7” to 
“207”; in line 9, after the word “this”, 
to strike out “act” and insert “title”; in 
line 10, to strike out “expiration of Com- 
mission”; in line 11, to change the sec- 
tion number from “8” to “208”; in line 
13, after the word section“, to strike 
out “9” and insert 209“; in line 18, to 
strike out duties of the Commission”; 
in line 19, to change the section number 
from “9” to “209”; in line 20, after the 
word “to” to strike out “(1)”; in line 
21, after the word traffic“, to strike out 
“problems” and insert “facilities”; on 
page 14, beginning in line 2, after the 
word “area”, to strike out the comma 
and “and (2) the integration of the pub- 
lic transportation system for the Great- 
er Washington metropolitan area, and 
the need for additional public transpor- 
tation facilities for such area. ‘The Com- 
mission shall give consideration to the 
establishment of a Greater Washington 
Metropolitan Area Transportation Com- 
mission to regulate public transportation 
between the District of Columbia and the 
counties of Arlington and Fairfax and 
the cities of Alexandria and Falls Church 
in Virginia and the counties of Mont- 
gomery and Prince Georges in Mary- 
land.”; on page 16, line 3, to strike out 
“powers of the Commission”; in line 4, 
to change the section number from “10” 
to “210”; in line 6, after the word “this”, 
to strike out “act” and insert “title”; 
in line 18, after the word “this”, to strike 
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out “act” and insert “title”; and on page 
17, line 4, after the word “this”, to strike 
out “act” and insert “title.” 

The remaining amendments of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia 
were, on page 9, in line 21, after the word 
“the”, to strike out “Commission on Area 
Problems of the Greater Washington 
Metropolitan Area” and insert “Metro- 
politan Washington Commission”; on 
page 10, in line 3, after “1.”, to strike out 
“Four” and insert “Two”; in line 5, after 
the word “private”, to strike out “life, two 
of the majority party and two of the 
minority party” and insert “life”; in line 
13, after the word “Two”, to insert 
“Members of the United States Senate”; 
in line 16, after the word “Two”, to in- 
sert “Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives”; on page 11, in line 2, after 
the word “the”, to strike out “four” and 
insert “two”; in line 10, after the word 
“paragraphs”, to strike out “2, 3, and 6” 
and insert “2 and 3”; in line 12, after the 
word “Virginia”, to strike out “and the 
Commissioners of the District”; in line 
14, after the word “above”, to insert “and 
in making the appointment provided for 
in paragraph 6 of section 202 (a), the 
Commissioners of the District shall seek 
to select a person with experience in at 
least one of such fields”; on page 12, in 
line 5, before the word “members”, to 
strike out “Six” and insert “Five”; on 
page 13, at the beginning of line 24, to 
strike out “Commonwealth” and insert 
“State”; on page 14, at the beginning of 
line 2, to strike out “Greater”; on page 
16, in line 6, after the word “hearings”, 
to strike out “and sit and act at such 
time and places, and take such testi- 
mony, as the Commission may deem ad- 
visable” and insert “require by subpena 
or otherwise the attendance of such wit- 
nesses and the production of such books, 
papers, and documents, administer such 
oaths, take such testimony, sit and act at 
such time and places, procure such print- 
ing and binding, and make such expend- 
itures, as the Commission deems advis- 
able.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 


The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to provide for a Commission to 
regulate the public transportation of 
passengers by motor vehicle and street 
railroad within the metropolitan area of 
Washington, D. C., and for the establish- 
ment of a Metropolitan Washington 
Commission.” 


DISCOVERY, DEVELOPMENT, AND 
PRODUCTION OF TUNGSTEN ORES 
AND CONCENTRATES 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of House bill 2824, which 
is No. 520 on the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the bill by its title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
2824) to encourage the discovery, de- 
velopment, and production of tungsten 
ores and concentrates in the United 
States, its Territories and possessions, 
and for other purposes. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from California. 

The motion was agreed to and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
with an amendment. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, this 
bill would simply extend the time within 
which to fulfill contracts and obliga- 
tions already provided for in the law. 
It extends the time 2 years, so that in- 
vestments may be made in the mining 
industry with the intent of fulfilling the 
contracts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the committee amend- 
ment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
to strike out all after the enacting and 
insert: 


That this act may be cited as the “Domes- 
tic Minerals Program Extension Act of 1953.” 


DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Sec. 2. It is hereby recognized that the con- 
tinued dependence on overseas sources of 
supply for strategic or critical minerals and 
metals during periods of threatening world 
conflict or of political instability within 
those nations controlling the sources of sup- 
ply of such materials gravely endangers the 
present and future economy and security of 
the United States. It is therefore declared 
to be the policy of the Congress that each 
department and agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment charged with responsibilities con- 
cerning the discovery, development, produc- 
tion, and acquisition of strategic or critical 
minerals and metals shall undertake to de- 
crease further and to eliminate where pos- 
sible the dependency of the United States on 
overseas sources of supply of each such ma- 
terial. 

Sec. 3. In accordance with the declaration 
of policy set forth in section 2 of this act, 
the termination dates of all purchase pro- 
grams designed to stimulate the domestic 
production of tungsten, manganese, chro- 
mite, mica, asbestos, beryl, and columbium- 
tantalum-bearing ores and concentrates and 
established by regulations issued pursuant to 
the Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended, shall be extended an additional 2 
years: Provided, That this section is not in- 
tended and shall not be construed to limit 
or restrict the regulatory agencies from ex- 
tending the termination dates of these pro- 
grams beyond the 2-year extension periods 
provided by this section or from increasing 
the quantity of materials that may be de- 
livered and accepted under these programs as 
permitted by existing statutory authority: 
Provided further, That the extended termi- 
nation date provided by this section for the 
columbium-tantalum purchase program shall 
not apply to the purchase of columbium- 
tantalum-bearing ores and concentrates of 
foreign origin. 

Sec. 4. In order that those persons who 
produce or who plan to produce under pur- 
chase programs established pursuant to 
Public Law 774 (81st Cong.) and Public Law 
96 (82d Cong.) may be in position to plan 
their investment and production with due 
regard to requirements, the responsible agen- 
cies controlling such purchase programs are 
directed to publish at the end of each calen- 
dar quarter the amounts of each of the ores 
and concentrates referred to in section 3 
purchased in that quarter and the total 
amounts of each which have been purchased 
under the program, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time, 
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The bill was read a third time and 
passed. à 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to encourage the discovery, de- 
velopment, and production of tungsten, 
manganese, chromite, mica, asbestos, 
beryl, and columbium-tantalum-bearing 
ores and concentrates in the United 
States, its Territories, and possessions, 
and for other purposes,” 


CREATION OF COMMISSION ON JU- 
DICIAL AND CONGRESSIONAL 
SALARIES 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Senate bill 2417, which 
is No. 611 on the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the bill by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The bill (S. 
2417) to provide for the creation of a 
Commission on Judicial and Congres- 
sional Salaries, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from California. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service 
with amendments, on page 3, line 6, to 
strike out “$10,000” and insert “$20,000”; 
beginning in line 24, to strike out: 


(b) From and after the date of the report 
of the Commission the salaries of justices 
and judges of the courts of the United States 
and the salaries and mileage of Members of 
Congress, including the Vice President and 
the Speaker of the House, shall be at such 
rates, as shall be appropriated for by the 
Congress from time to time. Such rates 
shall not be less than those prevailing on the 
date of enactment hereof (including the 
amount of the expense allowances herein 
described) and shall not exceed those de- 
termined by the Commission. However, no 
provision in an appropriation act shall op- 
erate to reduce the salary of any judge be- 
low, or increase the same above, the limits 
of pay fixed pursuant to the provisions here- 
of except the same may be authorized by law 
enacted subsequent to the date of the final 
report of the Commission. 


On page 4, line 14, to strike out “(c)” 
and insert (b); on page 5, following 
line 22, to insert a new section, as fol- 
lows: 


Sec. 3. (a) From and after the date of the 
report of the Commission the salaries of jus- 
tices and judges of the courts of the United 
States and the salaries and mileage of Mem- 
bers of Congress, including the Vice Presi- 
dent and the Speaker of the House, shall oe 
at such rates as shall be appropriated for by 
the Congress from time to time. Such rates 
shall not be less than those prevailing on 
the date of enactment hereof (including the 
amount of the expense allowances herein 
described) and shall not exceed those deter- 
mined by the Commission. 


On page 6, to correct the section num- 
bers; and on page 7, line 3, to strike out: 

(d). Nothing in this act shall have the 
effect of diminishing the r..te of salary of 
any justice or judge of a court of the United 
States in office on the date of the filing of 
the report of the Commission, 


So as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) there is hereby 
established a Commission to be known as the 
“Commission on Judicial and Congressional 
Salaries” hereinafter referred to as the Com- 
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mission.” The Commission shall be com- 
posed of 18 members, of whom (1) 6 shall 
be appointed by the President of the United 
States, 1 of whom so designated by him shall 
be Chairman of the Commission, (2) 6 shall 
be appointed by the Chief Justice of the 
United States, (3) 3 shall be appointed by 
the President of the Senate, and (4) 3 shall 
be appointed by the Speaker of the House. 
Each such appointing officer shall select his 
appointees in equal number from outstand- 
ing leaders in dach of the following groups: 
(1) Labor, (2) business and professional, and 
(3) agriculture. 

(b) In order that the Commission shall 
be adequately advised and in order to assist 
it in the performance of its functions, there 
shall be, in addition to the Members provided 
in subsection (a), 6 advisory members who 
shall have been or who are Members of the 
82d or 83d Congress, 3 of whom shall be 
appainted by the Speaker of the House and 
3 of whom shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, and 3 advisory members 
who are active or retired judges or justices 
of courts of the United States, to be ap- 
pointed by the Chief Justice of the United 
States. Advisory members shall have all the 
rights and privileges of other members of the 
Commission except that of voting upon mat- 
ters before the Commission. 

(c) No person shall be qualified to serve 
as a member of the Commission, except as 
an advisory member, who is or has at any 
time been a Member of Congress or a justice 
or judge of a court of the United States. 

(d) The members of the Commission shall 
serve without pay but shall be entitled to 
$25 per diem in lieu of subsistence while at- 
tending meetings of the Commission away 
from their homes, together with transporta- 
tion costs and other expenses incidental to 
attendance upon such meetings. 

(e) The Commission shall be empowered 
to expend such sums as may be necessary, not 
in excess of $20,000, which is hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated, for necessary ex- 
penses incurred by it in carrying out the 
provisions of this act. The Commission's 
certificate, or that of its authorized repre- 
sentative, with respect to the necessity for 
and amount of such expenditures shall be 
binding upon all officials of the Government. 

Sec. 2, (a) It shall be the duty of the Com- 
mission (1) to determine the rates of the 
salaries which should be paid to justices and 
judges of the courts of the United States and 
the rates of the salaries and mileage which 
should be paid to the Vice President, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
Members of Congress, in order to provide fair 
and reasonable compensation to such offi- 
cials, and (2) to report on or before January 
15, 1954, to the President, the Chief Justice 
of the United States, the President of the 
Senate, and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, the rates so determined. 

(b) In determining such rates the Com- 

mission shall take into consideration any 
and all factors deemed by it to be pertinent 
and appropriate, including, but not limited 
to— 
/ (1) the qualifications desirable for mem- 
bers of the Federal judiciary and for the 
presiding officers and Members of the Con- 
gress; 

(2) the compensation or income currently 
earned by persons of comparable qualifica- 
tions in labor, business, the professions, or 
other private pursuits; 

(3) the sacrifices involved in the accept- 
ance of appointment to the Federal judiciary 
or of membership in the Congress, including 
(A) in the case of members of the Federal 
judiciary the interruption of private prac- 
tice at the time when it is most remunera- 
tive, and the necessity for divorcing oneself 
from outside activities which are productive 
of income, and (B) in the case of Members 
of the Congress the interruption of a private 
career, the importance of preserving, to the 
extent possible, the Member's station in his 
community in anticipation of the time when 
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he may be retired to private life, and the 
difficulties accompanying the resumption of 
a private career; 

(4) the interruptions to normal family life, 
resulting in the case of many members of 
the Federal judiciary from the necessity of 
holding court at points remote from their 
residences and in the case of Members of the 
Congress from the necessity of maintaining 
two domiciles, one at the seat of govern- 
ment and the other in the Member's State; 
and 

(5) in the case of Members of the Con- 
gress, the necessity of making frequent trips 
between the seat of government and the 
Member's State in order adequately to repre- 
sent his constituents and to maintain his 
family relationship. 

Sec. 3. (a) From and after the date of the 
report of the Commission the salaries of jus- 
tices and judges of the courts of the United 
States and the salaries and mileage of Mem- 
bers of Congress, including the Vice Presi- 
dent and the Speaker of the House, shall be 
at such rates as shall be appropriated for 
by the Congress from time to time. Such 
rates shall not be less than those prevailing 
on the date of enactment hereof (inciuding 
the amount of the expense allowances here- 
in described) and shall not exceed those de- 
termined by the Commission. 

(b) Any rates which may become effective 
under subsection (a) shall be in lieu of 
those otherwise provided by law and, in the 
case of the Vice President, the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, and Mem- 
bers of Congress, in lieu of the expense al- 
lowances provided for by section 111 of 
title 3 of the United States Code, subsection 
(e) of the first section of the act entitled 
“An act to increase rates of compensation 
of the President, Vice President, and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives,” 
approved January 19, 1949 (63 Stat. 4), and 
section 601 (b) of the Legislative Reorgan- 
ization Act of 1946, respectively. 

(c) Whenever there is no Vice President, 
the President of the Senate for the time 
being shall be entitled to the salary pro- 
vided for by this section for the Vice Presi- 
dent. 

(d) The full amount of any salary pro- 
vided for by this section shall be taken into 
account for the purposes of the Civil Service 
Retirement Act of May 29, 1930. 

Sec. 4. As used in this act— 

(1) The term “court of the United States” 
means the Supreme Court of the United 
States, a United States court of appeals, a 
United States district court established under 
chapter 5 of title 28 of the United States Code 
(including the district courts of the United 
States for the districts of Hawaii and Puerto 
Rico), the United States Court of Claims, 
the United States Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals, the United States Customs 
Court, the United States District Court for 
the District of Alaska, the United States Dis- 
trict Court of the Virgin Islands, the Tax 
Court of the United States, and the Court of 
Military Appeals. 

(2) The term “Members of Congress” in- 
cludes the Delegates from the Territories and 
the Resident Commissioner from Puerto 
Rico. 

Src. 5. The Commission shall terminate 
upon the filing of its report as provided in 
section 2. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment, which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 3, 
after line 4, it is proposed to strike out: 

(e) The Commission shall be empowered 
to expend such sums as may be necessary, 
not in excess of “$20,000, which is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated, for necessary ex- 
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penses incurred by it in carrying out the 
provisions of this act. The Commission's 
certificate, or that of its authorized repre- 
sentative, with respect to the necessity for 
and amount of such expenditures shall be 
binding upon all officials of the Government. 


And insert: 


(e) The expenses of the Commission, 
which shall not exceed $20,000, shall be paid 
one-half from the contingent fund of the 
Senate and one-half from the contingent 
fund of the House of Representatives upon 
vouchers signed by the chairman of the 
Commission. Disbursements to pay such 
expenses shall be made by the Secretary of 
the Senate out of the contingent fund of 
the Senate, such contingent fund to be reim- 
bursed from the contingent fund of the 
House of Representatives in the amount of 
one-half of the disbursements so made. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR EXEMP- 
TION FROM INCOME TAXES FOR 
CERTAIN MEMBERS OF THE 
ARMED FORCES 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of House bill 4152, which is 
No. 613 on the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the bill by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
4152) to extend the time for exemption 
from income taxes for certain members 
of the Armed Forces. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from California. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Finance an amendment at the 
top of page 2, to insert: 

Sec. 3. (a) That the third sentence of 
section 25 (b) (3) of the Internal Revenue 
Code, relating to the definition of dependent, 
is amended to read as follows: “For the pur- 
poses of determining whether any of the 
foregoing relationships exist (1) a legally 
adopted child of a person or (2) a child for 
which petition for adoption was filed by a 
person in the appropriate court and denied 
because of mental incapacity of surviving 
natural parent to agree to such adoption. 
shall be considered a child of such person by 
blood.” 

(b) The provisions of subsection (a) shall 
be applicable to taxable years beginning 
after December 31, 1945. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to extend the time for exemp- 
tion from income taxes for certain mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces, and for other 
purposes.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado subse- 
quently said: The Senate just passed 
House bill 4152. I know that in com- 
mittee two amendments to the bill were 
approved. The clerk does not seem to 
have the amendments at the desk. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
I should be glad to move to reconsider 
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the votes by which the bill was amended 
and passed, in order that we may have 
the bill before us tomorrow, so that the 
amendments referred to can be pre- 
sented. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That will 
be satisfactory. 

Mr. KNOWLEND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the votes 
whereby by which H. R. 4152 ordered toa 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed be reconsidered. 

The motion was agreed to. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, the act- 
ing majority leader is about to move that 
the Senate recess until 12 o’clock noon 
tomorrow, but if there are any insertions 
in the Recorp, I shall be willing to yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished minority leader. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Will the 
acting majority leader give us some indi- 
cation of what the program will be in the 
Senate tomorrow? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes. Imay say to 
the Senator from Texas, the minority 
leader, that we hope to take up tomor- 
row the customs simplification bill, 
if the reports are ready, and possibly 
the agricultural surplus emergency bill, 
which provides for a limitation of $100 
million and a termination date of March 
15 next year. Following that, we shall 
take up the theater-tax bill and also, 
probably, the conference report on the 
independent offices bill. 

I should like to give notice to both the 
majority and minority calendar com- 
mittees that on Saturday we may have 
a calendar call, beginning with the first 
measure on the calendar, and proceed- 
ing through the calendar. The District 
of Columbia Appropriation bill has been 
reported today, and while the 3-day 
period will not have elapsed, I hope that 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois 
and certain other Senators, who hereto- 
fore have raised the issue, may be willing 
that we take up that bill also on Satur- 
day, because I think it is largely a non- 
controversial appropriation bill, and 
that will help to clear the decks for next 
week and adjournment, I hope, by the 
31st of July. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
hope the majority leader will give con- 
sideration to calling the Consent Cal- 
endar on Saturday, as he did last Sat- 
urday, at 10 o’clock a. m., so that those 
who may desire to return to their homes 
following the calendar call may be able 
to do so. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I may say to the 
distinguished Senator from Florida that, 
with the excellent cooperation on both 
sides of the aisle, the acting majority 
leader will be delighted to do that. We 
will have the Senate meet at 10 o’clock 
on Saturday, and I hope we may be able 
to recess by 12 noon or by 1 o'clock. 

Roa SMATHERS, I thank the Sen- 
ator. 
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TEXAS FARM PRODUCTION AS 
AFFECTED BY STATE'S WATER 
PROBLEM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Texas. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have spoken several times re- 
cently in this Chamber about the drought 
in Texas—about the seriousness of the 
problems caused by the lack of normal 
rainfall that has persisted in some sec- 
tions for several years. I would like to 
speak today about a potential water sup- 
ply that, if properly conserved and dis- 
tributed to the points of need, is 
enough—indeed, more than enough—to 
meet all our requirements in Texas. The 
facts are contained in an appraisal of 
the overall Texas water problem, made 
at my request by the Austin area plan- 
ning officer of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. 

This report shows that in Texas we are 
using but 15 percent of our potential 
water supply. This seems unbelievable, 
but it is true—only 15 percent. The 
remaining 85 percent is allowed to run 
off into the Gulf of Mexico and is lost to 
use in Texas. 

Our farm economy is vitally affected 
by this loss. 

At present, some 3,700,000 acres of 
land are cultivated under irrigation in 
Texas. It is fertile land. It is highly 
productive land. Production from this 
irrigated acreage accounts for 40 percent 
of the gross Texas income from har- 
vested land. 

Two-thirds of this irrigated acreage 
is based upon ground water resources, 
These resources are being gradually de- 
pleted by irrigation water demands. 
Production from this land therefore can- 
not logically be considered a permanent 
part of the future agricultural economy 
of Texas. 

The meaning of this is clear and un- 
pleasant. 

Texas faces an eventual reduction— 
and it is likely to be a substantial re- 
duction—in farm income unless this 
ground water irrigation is replaced with 
irrigation using surface waters. Present 
rates of Texas farm income can be 
maintained only if new irrigation is 
brought about—irrigation based on re- 
liable surface water supplies. 

According to the appraisal by the 
Bureau of Reclamation, this can be ac- 
complished. But, in the words of the 
report, replacement of ground water irri- 
gation by surface water irrigation repre- 
sents one of the primary water supply 
problems in Texas. 

If the surface water supplies of Texas 
were fully utilized, we could bring an- 
other million acres of land under irri- 
gation. At the same time, we could meet 
the cast water requirements of our ex- 
panding industry and the water needs of 
our growing municipalities. 

Clearly, the importance of this situa- 
tion extends far beyond the borders of 
Texas. 

This Nation needs the food and fibers 
produced on the land already under ir- 
rigation in Texas. We cannot afford to 
lose that production. 
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With a continuing expansion of our 
economy, the Nation also will need the 
food and fibers that could be produced 
on the additional million acres of land 
susceptible to irrigation if full use were 
made of our State’s potential water sup- 
ply. 

So the water problem of Texas, par- 
ticularly as it affects our agricultural 
production, is not simply a State prob- 
lem. It is a national problem as well. 

Up to this time, Mr. President, con- 
trol of main channel floods has been re- 
garded as the greatest single Texas 
weter problem. The Federal Govern- 
ment, in its Texas water projects, has 
concentrated on flood control. 

Flood control is important, of course, 
and will remain so. But water supply 
has now taken the place of flood control 
as the primary water problem faced by 
Texas. 

The Bureau of Reclamation appraisal 
concludes, therefore, that emphasis 
should be shifted from flood control to 
water supply in future water-develop- 
ment projects. It bases this conclusion 
on the economic rewards that would 
come to the State as a result of the pro- 
vision of large, reliable supplies of water 
for use by agriculture and industry. 

Mr. President, this report on the Texas 
water problem is of the most vital sig- 
nificance, not only to my State but to the 
Nation asa whole. I have previously had 
it made a Senate document in order that 
all Senators may have the opportunity to 
study the appraisal and to give consid- 
eration to the far-reaching program sug- 
gested in it. 

It is not, I know, a problem to be solved 
overnight. 

But time keeps moving by. The Bu- 
reau of Reclamation is firm in its con- 
clusion that only a relatively small pro- 


portion of Texas’ water requirements can 


be permanently supplied from ground 
water at a reasonable and predictable 
cost. It follows that most of the State’s 
water supplies eventually must come 
from surface sources. 

The appraisal by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation points the way toward realiza- 
tion of that goal. 

In this period of devastating drought 
in Texas, we think often of that large 
percentage of our potential water sup- 
ply which is allowed to run off unused— 
wasted so far as meeting the needs of our 
people, our agriculture, and our indus- 
try is concerned. 

Mr. President, Texas cannot afford— 
the Nation cannot afford—to allow that 
situation to continue. 

I thank the Senator from California 
for yielding. We shall be prepared to- 
morrow to consider the measures which 
were referred to by the acting majority 
leader. Iam particularly pleased to note 
that there is scheduled for consideration 
the bill repealing the excise tax on thea- 
ter admissions, reported by the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 


EXECUTIVE NOMINATIONS 
REFERRED 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. As in 
executive session, the Chair lays before 
the Senate certain nominations, which 
will be appropriately referred. 
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RECESS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. I move that the 
Senate now take a recess until 12 o’clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 
o'clock and 4'i minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Friday, 
July 24, 1953, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate July 23 (legislative day of July 
6), 1953: 

NATIONAL SECURITY TRAINING COMMISSION 

The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the National Security Training Com- 
mission: 

Karl T. Compton, of Massachusetts, for the 
term of 5 years, expiring June 19, 1958. (Re- 
appointment.) 

Julius Ochs Adier, of New York, for the 
term of 5 years, expiring June 19, 1958, vice 
William L. Clayton, term expired. 

Warren Atherton, of California, for the re- 
mainder of the term expiring June 19, 1954, 
vice James W. Wadsworth, deceased, 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
BOARD OF PAROLE 


James A. Johnston, of California, to be a 
member of the Board of Parole for the term 
expiring September 30, 1953. 

Richard A. Chappell, of the District of 
Columbia, to be a member of the Board of 
Parole for the term expiring September 30, 
1954. 

Scovel Richardson, of Missouri, to be a 
member of the Board of Parole for the term 
expiring September 30, 1956. 

George Glenn Killinger, of Virginia, to be a 
member of the Board of Parole for the term 
expiring September 30, 1954. 

George J. Reed, of Minnesota, to be a mem- 
ber of the Board of Parole for the term 
expiring September 30, 1958. 

Dorothy McCullough Lee, of Oregon, to be a 
member of the Board of Parole for the term 
expiring September 30, 1958. 

Paul Wilbur Tappan, of New Jersey, to be a 
member of the Board of Parole for the term 
expiring September 30, 1956. 

UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGES 

Harlan Hobart Grooms, of Alabama, to be 
United States district judge for the northern 
district of Alabama, vice Clarence Mullins, 
retired. 

Oliver D. Hamlin, Jr., of California, to be 
United States district judge for the northern 
district of California, vice Herbert W, Er- 
skine, deceased. 

IN THE Navy 

The following-named ensigns of the Navy 
for permanent promotion to. the grade of 
lieutenant (junior grade) in the line and 
staff corps indicated, subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law: 

LINE 

John C. Glore 

Richard W. Green 

Roy I. Grozier 

Russell L. Harber 

David L. Hardin 

Carl O. Hausler 

Carl C. Hilscher 


Paul Allison 
Gerald H. Barkalow 
James H. Bergstrom 
William B. Bickel 
James E. Bowen 
Thomas L. Bowers 
William J. Burke 
Charles L. Bush Darl W. Jewell 
Terry F. Carraway Alfred C. Leis 
Hamilton A. Chandler Robert T. Lemon 
Frank S. Coleman Sidney R. Mason 
Carleton R. Cooper Paul G. Merchant 
Eugene R. Coulson Harold E. McCumber 
Thomas R. Cuthbert, Edwin D. McKellar, Jr. 
Jr. William G. McLaine 
James L. Ellis Robert L. Nelson 
Ralph W. Foster, Jr. Theodore E. Newark 
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Emile E. Nordan 
Stephen R. Odrobina 
Forrest C. Ozburn, Jr. 
Carroll S. Page, Jr. 
Jerry C. Patterson 
Lyle R. Peters 
Eugene H. Prange 
Thomas B. Ray 
Robert R. Reyner 
Clay S. Sayers 


Gregory W. Stanley 
Thomas P. Stewart 
Charles I. Stratmann 
Alexander S. Stromski 
Keith K. Stroupe 
Herbert A. Sudhoff 
Lonnie D. Tennison 
Alan D. Tibbetts 
William A. Wehner 
William H. Wells 
John J. Schlank, Jr. Richard A. Wigent 
Leroy E. Souders Donald B. Wikeen 


SUPPLY CORPS 


Robert B. Graham 
John A. Wasson 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


THURSDAY, JuLy 23, 1953 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O Thou who art the God and Father 
of all mankind, daily we are praying that 
men and nations everywhere may be in- 
spired to cultivate right feelings and 
attitudes toward one another. 

May there be a sincere desire among 
our leaders in Government and all the 
members of the human family to break 
down the walks of antagonism and an- 
tipathy, of selfishness and suspicion, and 
supplant them with the beautiful high- 
ways of friendship and fraternity. 

Grant that the character and conduct 
of our personal and national life may 
reveal and radiate the noble virtues of 
kindness and sympathy, of appreciation 
aa understanding, of peace and good 


We pray that nothing may ever dim 
our vision of that glorious day when 
Thy righteous will shall be enthroned in 
the heart of humanity. 

Hear us in the name of the Prince of 
Peace. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate insists upon its amendment 
to the bill (H. R. 1802) entitled “An act 
to amend the act of Congress approved 
March 4, 1915 (38 Stat. 1214), as 
amended”; disagreed to by the House; 
agrees to the conference asked by the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
BUTLER of Nebraska, Mr. DworsHak, Mr. 
Barrett, Mr. Murray, and Mr. CLEMENTS 
to be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Vice President has appointed Mr. CARL- 
son and Mr. JOHNSTON of South Caro- 
lina members of the joint select com- 
mittee on the part of the Senate, as pro- 
vided for in the act of August 5, 1939, 
entitled “An act to provide for the dis- 
position of certain records of the United 
States Government,” for the disposition 
of executive papers referred to in the 
report of the Archivist of the United 
States numbered 54-2. 
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POINT OF ORDER 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Would the gentle- 
man refrain until we get unanimous- 
consent requests for extensions of re- 
marks? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I would like to, 
but I cannot under the circumstances. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman knows 
that there will be no opportunity for 
extensions of remarks after the point of 
order has been raised until the legisla- 
tive business has been disposed of. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I won- 
der if the gentleman would yield for one 
request from the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. All right; I will 
do that. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be in 
order tomorrow to take up the resolu- 
tion which the committee expects to re- 
port on drought relief for the South- 
west. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield for the purpose 
of reporting rules? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I yield, 


TO AUTHORIZE THE LOAN OF TWO 
SUBMARINES TO THE GOVERN- 
MENT OF ITALY AND A SMALL AIR- 
CRAFT CARRIER TO THE GOVERN- 
MENT OF FRANCE 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, reported the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 348, Rept. 
No. 901) which was referred to the House 
Calendar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (S. 2277) to 
authorize the loan of two submarines to the 
Government of Italy and a small aircraft 
carrier to the Government of France. After 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill, and shall continue not to exceed 1 
hour, to be equally divided and controlled by 
the chairman and ranking minority member 
of the Committee on Armed Services, the 
bill shall be read for amendment under the 
56-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
consideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House’ with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one 
motion to recommit. 


EKLUTNA PROJECT 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, reported the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 349, Rept. 
No. 902) which was referred to the House 
Calendar and ordered to be printed: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
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of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (S. 2097) to 
increase the amount authorized to be ap- 
propriated for the construction of the 
Eklutna project. After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill, and shall con- 
‘tinue not to exceed 1 hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. It shall be in order to consider with- 
out the intervention of any point of order 
the amendment recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs now 
in the bill. At the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except on mo- 
tion to recommit. 


SELECT COMMITTEE 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois, from the Com- 
‘mittee on Rules, reported the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 346, Rept. 
No. 903) which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 


Whereas the Government of the United 
States of America maintains diplomatic re- 
lations with the Governments of the Baltic 
nations of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia 
and consistently has refused to recognize 
their seizure and forced “incorporation” 
into the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That there is hereby created a 

select committee to be composed of 7 Mem- 

bers of the House of Representatives to be 
appointed by the Speaker, 1 of whom he 
shall designate as chairman. Any vacancy 
occurring in the membership of the com- 
mittee shall be filled in the same manner 
in which the original appointment was 
made. 

The committee is authorized and directed 
to conduct a full and complete investigation 
and study of said seizure and forced “in- 
corporation” of Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia by the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics and the treatment of the said Baltic 
peoples during and following said seizure 
and “incorporation.” 

The committee shall report to the House 
(or to the Clerk of the House if the House 
is not in session) as soon as practicable dur- 
ing the present Congress the results of its 
investigation and study, together with such 
recommendation as it deems advisable. 

For the purpose of carrying out this reso- 
lution the committee, or any subcommittee 
thereof authorized by the committee to hold 
hearings, is authorized to sit and act during 
the present Congress at such times and 
places within the United States, whether the 
House is in session, has recessed, or has ad- 
journed, to hold such hearings, and to re- 
quire, by subpena or otherwise, the attend- 
ance and testimony of such witnesses and 
the production of such books, records, cor- 
respondence, memoranda, papers, and doc- 
uments, as it deems necessary. Subpenas 
may be issued under the signature of the 
chairman of the committee or any member 

“of the committee designated by him, and 
may be served by any 3 designated by 
such chairman or member. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Ohio makes the point of order that a 
quorum is not present, 
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Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman from Ohio 
withhold the point of order for a minute 
so that I may submit a unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair wishes to 
state there will be no opportunity for 
requests to extend remarks until after 
the business of the day has been con- 
cluded, in view of the fact that a point 
of no quorum has been made. 

Mr. OAKMAN. Mr. Speaker, may I 
correct the RECORD? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair cannot 
entertain any request since the point of 
order has been made that a quorum is 


not present. Obviously a quorum is not 


present. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 101] 

Buckley Heller Pilcher 
Burdick Kilday Powell 
Chatham er Reed, III. 
Dawson, Ill. McCarthy Rhodes, Ariz. 
Dies McCulloch Roosevelt 
1 McGregor Shafer 

iver McVey Teague 
Fogarty Morrison Watts 
Garmatz O'Hara, Minn. Wigglesworth 
Hébert O'Neill Wolcott 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 396 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
poedings under the call were dispensed 
wi 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1954 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill (H. R. 5227) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Agri- 
culture for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1954, and for other purposes, and 
ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment of the managers on the part of the 
House be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 


to the request of the gentleman from 


Minnesota? 
There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the statement. 


The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. Repr. No. 900) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 


agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
5227) making appropriations for the De- 
partment of Agriculture for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1954, and for other purposes, 
having met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 1, 9, 16, 17, 18, 19, 22, 25, 
and 26. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 3, 5, 6, 8, 20, 21, 24, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 
32, 33, 34, 35, and 36, and agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
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ment insert “$2,246,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 7, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 84.049, 500“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 10; That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 10, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert. “$7,725,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 11, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 812.074, 000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 12: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 12, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
-In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$3,982,830"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 13: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 13, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$5,487,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 14, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$2,675,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 15: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 15, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$600,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 23: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
mont of the Senate numbered 23, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert "$14,500,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same, 

The committee of conference report in 
disagreement amendment numbered 4, 


JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 

CLARENCE CANNON, 

FRED MARSHALL, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 

MILTON R. YOUNG, 


Pat McCarran, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate, 


STATEMENT 
The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5227) making 
appropriations for the Department of Agri- 
culture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 


1954. and for other purposes, submit the 


following statement in explanation of the 
effect of the action agreed upon and recom- 
mended in the accompanying conference re- 
port as to each of such amendments, namely: 
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DEPARTMENT OF (AGRICULTURE 
Agricultural Marketing Act 


Amendment No. 1: Appropriates $5,500,000 
as proposed by the House instead of $5,- 
290,000 as proposed by the Senate, The con- 
ferees have agreed to the inclusion of $30,000 
for initiating a statistical-reporting service 
on turkey production with the understand- 
ing that $21,600 of this item will be absorbed 
from funds for work on marketing costs, 
margins and efficiency, and the balance will 
come from funds allocated for improvement 
and evaluation of product quality. 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics 

Amendment No. 2: Appropriates $2,246,000 
for economic investigations instead of $2,- 
120,000 as proposed by the House and $2, 
372,000 as proposed by the Senate. The con- 
ferees are in agreement that the full amount 
of $51,600 for work on costs and returns from 
alternative combinations of land-use and 
conservation practices should be provided 
within the figure agreed upon. 

Agricultural Research Administration 
Office of the Administrator 

Amendment No. 3: Inserts language pro- 
posed by the Senate, 

Amendment No. 4: Reported in disagrees 
ment. 

Office of Experiment Stations 

Amendments Nos. 5 and 6: Appropriate 
$13,453,708 as proposed by the Senate instead 
of $13,441,208 as proposed by the House and 
approve funds for Alaska in the amount of 
$75,000 as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$62,500. as proposed by the House. 

Bureau of Animal Industry 


Amendment No. 7—Animal research: Ap- 
propriates $4,049,500 instead of $3,916,500 as 
proposed by the House and $4,189,500 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. The amount agreed to 
by the conferees includes increases above the 
House figure of $58,000 for research on bloat 
in cattle and $75,000 for research on parasites 
and parasitic diseases of cattle, sheep and 
swine. 

Amendment No. 8—Animal disease control 
and eradication: Appropriates $8,480,500 as 
proposed by the Senate instead of $8,635,000 
as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 9—Meat inspection: Ap- 
proves language inserted by the House with- 
out the amendment proposed by the Senate. 
A number of meat wholesalers have com- 
plained that many carcasses are not legibly 
or adequately marked. The conferees feel 
that special attention should be given to 
meeting this problem. 

Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial 
Chemistry 

Amendment No. 10: Appropriates $7,725,- 
000 instead of $7,625,900 as proposed by the 
House and $7,750,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agri- 
8 cultural Engineering 

Amendment No, 11: Appropriates $12,074,- 
000 instead of $11,586,000 as proposed by the 
House and $12,238,000 as propesed by the 
Senate. The amount approved includes in- 
creases above the House allowance of $408,- 
000 for field crop investigations, $40,000 for 
citrus crop investigations and $40,000 for 
control of forest diseases in the lake states 
and the northwest. 


Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine 


Amendment No. 12—Insect investigations: 
Appropriates $3,982,830 instead of $3,888,760 
as proposed by the House and $4,076,900 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 13—Insect and plant dis- 
ease control: Appropriates $5,487,000 instead 
of $5,187,000 as proposed by the House and 
$5,600,000 as proposed by the Senate. The 
increase agreed to by the conferees includes 
$427,750 for Japanese beetle quarantine, 
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$210,950 for sweet potato weevil control, 
$138,400 for phony peach and peach mosaic, 
and $103,900 for Hall scale eradication. 

Amendment No. 14—Plant quarantine: 
Appropriates $2,675,000 instead of $2,600,000 
as proposed by the House and $2,750,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 15—Emergency outbreaks 
of insects and plant diseases: Appropriates 
$600,000 instead of $500,000 as proposed by 
the House and $750,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Control of Forest Pests 

Amendments Nos. 16 and 17—Forest Pest 
Control Act: Appropriate $2,300,000 as pro- 
posed by the House instead of $3,350,000 as 
proposed by the Senate and establishes a re- 
serve of $1,900,000 as proposed by the House 
instead of $2,920,000 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate. 

Amendments Nos. 18 and 19—White pine 
blister rust: Appropriate $3,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the House instead of $3,095,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. The conferees agree 
that all existing commitments for blister 
rust control on State and privately owned 
lands are to be fulfilled within the amount 
allowed. 

Forest Service 

Amendment No. 20: Corrects punctuation 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 21—National forest pro- 
tection and management: Appropriates $29,- 
715,700 as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$29,665,700 as proposed by the House. The 
conferees have given thorough consideration 
to the statement contained in the Senate 
committee report relative to reductions in 
grazing permits. It is that such 
statement should not be controlling and that 
the Forest Service should be permitted to 
continue programs designed to protect the 
ranges and watersheds on the national 
forests. 

Amendment No. 22—Forest research: Ap- 
propriates $5,350,000 as proposed by the 
House instead of $5,402,300 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendment No. 23—Forest roads and 
trails: Appropriates $14,500,000 instead of 
$13,546,000 as proposed by the House and 
$16,000,000 as proposed by the Senate. It 
is not the intention of the conferees to re- 
strict the use of funds for access roads to 
the Idaho-Montana infestation, where epi- 
demics of comparable seriousness warrant 
use of a portion of such funds in other 
areas. 

Amendment No. 24—Weeks Act: Amends 
language as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 25—Special acts: Elimi- 
nates paragraph inserted by the Senate. 


Watershed Protection 


Amendment No. 26: Appropriates $5,000,000 
as proposed by the House. 

The conference committee believes the 
pilot plant program for watershed protec- 
tion, flood prevention and soil and water 
conservation provided in this bill on an ex- 
perimental basis will prove to be of great 
value in the future consideration of flood 
and watershed problems and legislation deal- 
ing therewith. 

Before embarking on a comprehensive 
large-scale program of this nature, the con- 
ferees are of the opinion that the appro- 
priate legislative committees of the Congress 
should give attention to legislation in this 
field which will provide a measure of local 
cooperation on future projects, and fix proper 
standards for cooperation with the Soil Con- 
servation Service by local participation and 
beneficiaries of the program. 

Experience in dealing with conservation 
projects authorized in flood prevention and 
flood control laws demonstrates that these 
laws are too cumbersome to apply to smaller 
watershed areas. 
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Soil Conservation Service 

Amendment No. 27—Salaries and ex- 
penses: Appropriates $60,944,014 as proposed 
by the Senate instead of $60,844,014 as pro- 
posed by the House. The conferees are in 
agreement that a total of $800,000 shall be 
available for soil conservation nurseries. 
The proposed reduction of $500,000 in funds 
for technical assistance to districts is not 
approved. 

The conferencé committee directs that 
$2,600,000 of unobligated balances of flood 
restoration funds provided by Public Law 
371, 82d Congress, be used for eradication of 
vesicular exanthema of swine in 1954, if 
needed, and approves the use of any further 
balances to meet problems in other locali- 
ties similar to those provided for in the 
original act. 

Amendment No, 28—Water conservation 
and utilization projects: Appropriates $685,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$425,500 as proposed by the House. 


Agricultural Conservation Program 


Amendment No, 29: Establishes limitation 
of $1,500 for payments to individual partici- 
pants as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$1,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No, 30: Strikes out language 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 31: Corrects spelling us 
proposed by the Senate. 

In the opinion of the conference commit- 
tee, practices under this program should be 
those of maximum conservation benefit to 
the area where used. 

Those with permanent or semipermanent 
benefits should be encouraged, but it is the 
opinion of the conferees that members of 
State and local committees are the best 
judges of what conservation practices are 
most needed and most beneficial in their 
particular areas as well as the manner in 
which such program should be administered. 
The conferees also believe that any catalog 
of approyed practices should permit such 
determination by State and local committees. 

While encouraging permanent and semi- 
permanent practices, the conference com- 
mittee does not agree that payments be lim- 
ited to those practices as suggested by the 
Department in ACP Memorandum No. 5. 


Production and Marketing Administration 


Amendment No. 32—Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Programs: Appropriates $38,500,000 as 
proposed by the Senate instead of $35,500,000 
as proposed by the House. The conferees 
feel that funds provided for measuring cot- 
ton acreage should be sufficient to make 
progress on checking compliance. 

Amendment No, 33—Marketing services: 
Appropriates $11,496,000 as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $11,486,000 as proposed by 
the House. 


* Rural Electrification Administration 


Amendment No. 34—Rural telephone 
loans: Authorizes $67,500,000 as proposed by 
the Senate instead of $50,000,000 as proposed 
by the House. 

In keeping with the spirit and intent of 
the rural telephone act, the committee be- 
lieves that REA should actively encourage 
the private telephone industry to use private 
capital to extend its service into rural areas. 
There are rural areas which private enter- 
prise cannot or will not serve adequately, and 
the purpose of the rural telephone program 
is to make possible the provision of service 
in such areas, where economically feasible. 

The committee is advised that a large per- 
centage of the farms of the country remain 
without telephone service of any kind, how- 
ever, and that a large proportion of those 
presently served suffer from inadequate 
service. 

The agency has made good progress in 
working with existing companies, approxi- 
mately half of the loans having been made 
to this type of organization. To overcome 
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the delays and slow progress in bringing 
service to the large number without tele- 
phones, it is urged that every means of pro- 
viding service be used. It is recognized that 
in many instances the program cannot move 
forward unless the farmers in a community 
do the job for themselves by forming their 
own organization and, where necessary, ac- 
quiring the existing exchange in their local 
trade centers as the nucleus for economic 
and efficient service. 5 

The combined efforts of both private enter- 
prise and cooperatives are needed in this pro- 
gram to bring adequate telephone service to 
rural America. 

Amendment No. 35—Electrification loans: 
Authorizes contingency fund of $45,000,000 
as proposed by the Senate instead of $30,000,- 
000 as proposed by the House. 

Farmers Home Administration 


Amendment No. 36—Water facilities loans: 
Authorizes $6,500,000 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate instead of $7,000,000 as proposed by the 
House. 

Extension Service 

The conferees wish to direct attention to 
the fact that, following the passage of this 
bill by both the House and the Senate, the 
President on June 26, 1953, signed S. 1679, 
the Extension Consolidation Act, providing 
an authorization for the use of funds for 
the Cooperative Extension Service for 1954 
and subsequent years upon a consolidated 
basis. In line with the clear intention of 
the Congress in considering both this appro- 
priation bill and S. 1679, the conferees are 
in complete agreement that the funds pro- 
vided by this appropriation bill for extension 
work be administered and distributed during 
fiscal year 1954 in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the new Extension Consolidation 
Act. It is also intended that the appropria- 
tions made available by section 3 of the old 
Smith-Lever Act as well as the related sup- 
plementary acts for Hawaii and Puerto Rico 
also be available during fiscal year 1954. It 
is expected that the budget for 1955 will in- 
‘clude the funds now provided under section 
3 of the Smith-Lever Act by direct appro- 
priation under the new act. 

Office of Information 

The conferees feel that the present quotas 
of farmers bulletins to Members of Congress 
should not be reduced and that the printing 
of revised farm bulletins should be done as 
far as possible from savings from operational 
changes and efficiencies. 

H. CARL ANDERSEN, 

WALT HORAN, 

OAKLEY HUNTER, 

MELVIN R. LAIRD, 

JAMIE L, WHITTEN, 

CLARENCE CANNON, 

FRED MARSHALL, . 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, we feel we have a good bill here, 
entirely in agreement with the excep- 
tion of one amendment, No. 4, which, of 
necessity, had to come back to the House. 
It provides for the transfer of $11,000 
for repaving in Beltsville Center. For 
purely technical reasons that amend- 
ment had to come back here in disagree- 
ment. 

Aside from that, Mr. Speaker, we are 
in full agreement. I feel we have a good 
bill. If any Member has a question, I 
will be glad to reply if I can. 

I have had splendid cooperation from 
the members of my subcommittee. All 
of us have done the very best job we are 
capable of doing. Weare proud to bring 
this conference report before the House 
of Representatives. 
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Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from Mississippi, the 
ranking minority member. 

. WHITTEN. Mr Speaker, I join 
in ee statements of our chairman. We 
have had the finest of cooperation on 
both sides of the table in this Committee 
on Agricultural Appropriations. I think 
that through the years our committee 
has put this problem above political con- 
siderations, and has done it this year. 

We have reached a common ground of 
agreement on the items in the bill, and 
I also thing we have brought here a bill 
that is in the finest kind of order as far 
as looking after one of the major prob- 
lems in our country, agriculture, is con- 
cerned. I am glad to say I think our 
chairman has done an excellent job. We 
on this side are supporting him in bring- 
ing in this conference report. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I have had some tele- 
grams and letters about this question of 
meat inspection. Apparently some 
wholesalers who consider themselves 
small independents complain about the 
fact that in out-of-State shipments they 
cannot get Federal inspection even if 
they are willing to pay the cost of it. 
Could the chairman tell me something 
about that? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The Sen- 
ate agreed in the first instance to the 
House language which repealed the pro- 
visions in the 1952 appropriation bill. 
As to the problem to which the gentle- 
man from New York refers, Iam sure the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHIT- 
TEN] will uphold me in this statement: 
We feel certain that provision can be 
made by the executive branch to take 
care of the problem involved. We did 
not feel we could do so in this bill, in- 
asmuch as we were repealing the entire 
provision and reopen the question just 
to take care of the problem to which the 
gentleman refers. However, we recog- 
nize it to be a serious problem, and we 
feel, and I reiterate I think the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN] 
agrees with me, that it can be taken care 
of through proper measures by the ex- 
ecutive department. 

Mr. WHITTEN. The report itself 
gives them a directive to meet this prob- 
lem and to see that it is adequately taken 
care of. I think that can be done in 
the Administrative Branch. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I do not 
find any aggregate of the total being ap- 
propriated. What is the total in the 
conference report as agreed to? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The con- 
ference report before you, may I point 
out to the gentleman from Wisconsin, 
provides for regular, annual appropria- 
tions of $718,395,398. This is a reduc- 
tion from the 1953 operating level of 
$18,814,435, and is below the Truman 
budget received in January by the 
amount of $31,456,944. 


‘Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN]. 
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Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. What 
was the total in the bill, as it passed 
the House? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The total, 
as it passed the House, was $712,747,828. 
I might say the conference report does 
represent an increase above the amount 
contained in both bills, which is rather 
unusual. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Could 
the gentleman give us the figure in the 
Senate bill, as it originally passed the 
other body so that we could have all of 
these figures for comparison? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The 
amount in the Senate bill, as originally 
passed by that body, was $716,779,940. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I wonder 
if the gentleman could explain to the 
House why it is that in the conference 
report we end up appropriating more 
money than was appropriated by the 
bill, as it passed the House, or appro- 
priated by the bill as it passed the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I will do 
that with the aid of the gentleman from 
The House 
put in $5 million for the new water- 
shed protection program. With the 
assistance of Mr. Horr, of Kansas, Mr. 
WHITTEN, of Mississippi, and Mr. Horan, 
of Washington, I have been successful 
in finally securing approval by the 
Congress of what I hope will prove to be 
one of the greatest conservation pro- 
grams ever advanced. Some have 
kindly named it the Andersen-Hope 
program. The Senate had rejected this 
plan. The conferees agreed to put 
it in this bill and I personally feel as if 
we have commenced a program of which 
we will be proud in the future. The 
Senate also put $3 million in the bill for 
cotton acreage as the House had sug- 
gested. We left it up to them. It was 
indicated in the House report chat we 
would look to the Senate to determine 
that figure. That accounts for the bulk 
of the increase on both sides, I might 
Say. 

Now, as to the House. We agreed for 
example, to $966,000 more than is con- 
tained in the House bill for research. 
At the pleading of a good many agricul- 
tural people all over the country, and 
farm organizations, an additional sum of 
$489,190 was allowed by the House for 
animal disease and insect control. As 
I said, we put in $3 million for the meas- 
urement of 1953 cotton acreage. We 
also put in $359,500 for conservation 
projects under the Soil Conservation 
Service, and I refer especially to the 
Eden Valléy project in Wyoming which 
is now to such a point that unless we put 
in more money, and bring the water on 
to the land, the funds the Government 
has invested in the past will be lost. 
Finally, we put in an additional $978,570 
above the House figure for roads and 
trails. This was an agreement reached 
relative to the access roads in Idaho and 
Montana on this insect situation. 

The increases over the Senate bill 
amounted to the $5 million I referred to 
in the watershed protection item. Off- 
setting that, the reductions in the Senate 
bill were as follows: We reduced the ac- 
cess-road item they requested by $1,500,- 
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000. We reduced their request for re- 
search by $811,000 and the control pro- 
grams were reduced by $1,483,000. That 
makes a net increase above the Senate 
bill of $1,615,458. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I bring 
this matter up because I am concerr.ed 
about where we are going in the matter 
of economizing if, when the House passes 
a bill and then the Senate passes a bill, 
the conferees get together and come out 
with a bill the total of which is in ex- 
cess of either one of those bills. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Let me 
say this further, so that the gentleman 
will have the full picture. In addition 


the House agreed to my request to an. 


increase of $1742 million in rural tele- 
phone loans placed in the bill by the Sen- 
ate. We also agreed to an additional 
$15 million that the Senate requested for 
regular REA loans; so we will have avail- 
able for 1954 $6712 million in new money 
for the rural telephone program, and 
$185 million in the rural electrification 
program. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. In answer to the 
question of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin (Mr. Byrnes], I would like to say 
that the main reason that this report 
comes back as it does is this. We can- 
not say that the other body had any 
motive in mind, but I have seen this 
happen many times. The other body saw 
fit to add considerable funds for re- 
search and several other programs. 
When they added those funds for those 
purposes, which were good, they also 
eliminated or cut out watershed protec- 
tion and other items which we in the 
House thought very important, which 
the House membership thought were 
important. There were some who might 
have thought that they were getting 
ready for a horse trade; but, in any event, 
they cut out some of the programs that 
we over here thought were highly essen- 
tial. Then in conference, when we in- 
sisted that they restore these items that 
we had approved over here, they insisted 
that the items which they had added, 
which were in research and in cotton 
acreage, and so forth, were very im- 
portant. So that when you add the two 
together it brings about a situation such 
as the gentleman has pointed out in this 
conference report, where the total is 
larger than the amount of either the 
House or the Senate bill. But the pro- 
grams that are included in this confer- 
ence report I think are 100 percent 
sound. 

Mr. POLK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. K. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. POLK. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
compliment and commend the gentle- 
man from Minnescta and his subcom- 
mittee on appropriations for the very 
excellent conference report on the De- 
partment of Agriculture appropriation 
bill for 1954 which has been presented 
here today. 

I wish particularly to express my per- 
sonal appreciation as a member of the 
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House Committee on Agriculture for the 
language on page 7 of your statement 
under the heading “Agricultural Con- 
servation Program.“ 

May I commend the managers on the 
part of the House for including in the 
statement this language: 

In the opinion of the conference commit- 
tee, practices under this program should be 
those of maximum conservation benefit to 
the area where used. 

Those with permanent or semipermanent 
benefits should be encouraged, but it is the 
opinion of the conferees that members of 
the State and local committees are the best 
judges of what conservation practices are 
most needed and most beneficial in their 
particular areas as well as the manner in 
which such program should be administered. 
The conferees also believe that any catalog 
of approved practices should permit such 
determination by State and local committees, 

While encouraging permanent and semi- 
permanent practices, the conference com- 
mittee does not agree that payments be lim- 
ited to those practices as suggested by the 
Department in ACP Memorandum No. 5. 


May I suggest, Mr. Speaker, that by 
this language the House of Representa- 
tives is definitely on record as approving 
the principle that members of State 
and local committees are the best 
judges of what conservation practices 
are most needed and most beneficial 
and the Department of Agriculture is 
put on notice that it is the will of Con- 
gress that the recommendations of local 
county and State committees on the ag- 
ricultural conservation program shall be 
followed and approved by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

This brings up one of the somewhat 
controversial issues between State and 
local committees and the Department of 
Agriculture, namely, the question as to 
whether the use of agricultural limestone 
is a permanent or semipermanent soil- 
conservation practice. 

The present administration of the De- 
partment of Agriculture has indicated 
in ACP memorandum No. 5 and in testi- 
mony before the committees of Congress 
considering this subject that the Depart- 
ment will not approve generally the use 
of ACP funds for the purpose of enabling 
farmers to purchase agricultural lime- 
stone for use under the 1954 ACP pro- 
gram. 

This is in spite of the fact that nu- 
merous State agricultural experimental 
stations have proved conclusively that 
the application of agricultural limestone 
has the effect of increasing crop yields 
for a considerable number of years after 
its use. 


One of the most well known of the 


lime experiments was carried on at the 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station at 
Wooster, Ohio, and is described.in Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station Bulle- 
tin No. 381 which is a summary of 30 
years’ work at the Ohio station with 
reference to the maintenance of soil fer- 
tility. These experiments prove conclu- 
sively that one application of lime 
caused an increase in crop yields for 
as long as 23 years after the initial one 
application of lime to the soil. In other 
words, it has been definitely proved by 
these experiments at the Ohio Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station that one ap- 
Plication of lime will affect crop yields 
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tion for at least 23 years. 

In view of this and other experiments, 
the application of agricultural limestone 
is certainly at least a semipermanent 
soil-conservation practice. It might well 
be argued that in view of these experi- 
ments that liming is a permanent prac- 
tice, for many of the other so-called per- 
manent practices which have been ap- 
proved by the Department do not con- 
tinue their value for a period of over 
20 years without substantial repairs or 
rebuilding. 

Practical farmers are well aware of 
this long-continued value of agricultural 
lime as a soil-building and soil-conser- 
vation practice and I feel sure that local 
farm committeemen and State commit- 
teemen will want to include the applica- 
tion of agricultural lime as one of the ap- 
proved practices for 1954. I believe the 
language which your committee has in- 
cluded in this statement is a clear direc- 
tive to the Department of Agriculture to 
approve lime as an approved practice if 
and when it is recommended by State 
and local committeemen. 

May I suggest further, that State and 
local committeemen should ask that 
lime be approved as a soil-conservation 
practice where it is desired by their 
farmers. 

Again, I wish to compliment this very 
fair and equitable action of the conferees 
on the most important agricultural con- 
servation program. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to say this, that while 
our subcommittee has been working for 
years toward what we call permanent 
type practices under this large payment 
item, we do not want the Department of 
Agriculture to dictate to the people in the 
States in the matter of the allocation 
of money given to each particular State. 
And we say so very bluntly, I believe, 
in this report. 

Mr. POLK. I thank the gentleman 
for his clear explanation of this and I 
want again to compliment him upon the 
fight that he has made for a sound ag- 
ricultural conservation program in the 
United States. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. If the 
gentleman will permit one further com- 
ment in relation to what he has had to 
say. Unless we have support from the 
grassroots in connection with this huge 
conservation program it will fall of its 
own weight. We must keep the farmers 
interested and to do so we must give 
them through their county and State 
organizations a major voice in this pro- 
gram. 

Mr. POLK. I think the gentleman is 
entirely correct. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. I, too, wish to compli- 
ment the committee for bringing in a 
good bill. I know that they have gone 
into every item and have done their very 
best in appropriating the money that 
they felt was absolutely necessary for 
this work. I want especially to compli- 
ment the committee for retaining in the 
bill the $5 million for watershed pilot 
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plant projects, so to speak. Those water- 
shed pilot plant projects are not only 
soil conservation, they are also flood pre- 
vention and they fill a great need in our 
conservation program, in flood preven- 
tion and the flood control program. 
There is a no man’s land between what 
the farmer can do on the upland and 
his own land and where the Army en- 
gineers start to work on the tributaries 
and on the main streams, and this pro- 
gram takes care of that situation. 

I would like to have the chairman, the 
able gentleman from Minnesota, make a 
further explanation of this program so 
that those who are so interested in soil 
conservation, flood prevention, and flood 
control will have a better concept of just 
what this program does. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. If the 
gentleman will permit, before answering 
his question, I would like to say that this 
is not a one-man idea at all. The gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN], 
my chairman for years, has been urging 
this very thing in our subcommittee and 
I have been working with him for a suc- 
cessful ending to our fight of years’ dura- 
tion for more consideration for small 
flood-control and watershed programs. 

Mr. JENSEN. I know that to be true. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. And the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Hope] has 
been urging this on the Committee on 
Agriculture. As chairman of the sub- 
committee now, I am happy to have a 
hand in the enactment of this sorely 
needed program because the appropria- 
tion of this $5 million will go down in 
history as the most constructive expendi- 
ture made during this session of the Con- 


gress. 

After quite a tough fight we finally 
persuaded the Senate to come around to 
our line of thinking. 

Answering the question of the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN] as to just 
what this program does, Mr. Speaker, 
in brief I would simply state that it 
would provide funds for a program of 
cooperation with local interests on some 
50 small watersheds in 27 States. These 
are intended to be demonstration pilot 
plants to help solve the best methods of 
conserving our soil and water resources 
in small watersheds. 

Mr. JENSEN. These small watershed 
projects that are supposed to receive 
this treatment are the projects that will 
get something spent on them during fis- 
cal 1954; then as farmers practice soil 
conservation sufficiently in a watershed, 
in years to come they will also have a 
chance to have a watershed pilot plant 
program in their watershed. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The gen- 
tleman is correct up to a certain point. 
Let me give you the whole picture. 

ANDERSEN-HOPE WATERSHED PROTECTION 

PROGRAM 


This item would provide funds for a 
program of cooperation with local or- 
ganizations on some 50 small watersheds 
in 27 States for the purpose of demon- 
strating the practicability of complete 
watershed protection as a means of con- 
serving soil and water resources and al- 
leviating damages from floods, siltation 
of reservoirs, impairment of stream 
channels, and related problems. These 
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would be pilot plant watershed projects 
which could be completed in an average 
period of 5 years, at a total cost of about 
$29 million to the Federal Government 
and approximately an equal cost to the 
landowners, local organizations, and 
States. This would be a type of cost- 
sharing venture—a local-State-Federal 
partnership in the protection and im- 
provement of our vital natural resources 
of soil and water. 


SIZE OF WATERSHED 
These demonstration watersheds 
range in size from as little as 12 square 


miles to as much as several hundred 
square miles. They are areas in which 


it is believed that local people and their ` 


local organizations, such as soil conser- 
vation districts, watershed districts, 
flood control districts, ete., with appro- 
priate help from State and Federal agen- 
cies, can complete the watershed treat- 
ment work needed in a relatively short 
period. 
MEASURES TO BE INSTALLED 


The watershed protection work would 
consist of application of soil and water 
conservation practices needed on the 
farm and ranch lands of the area, ade- 
quate protection and management of 
the woodland, and the installation of 
such measures as are needed and prac- 
ticable for reduction of flood and sedi- 
ment damages, such small waterflow-re- 
tarding dams, channel improvements, 
streambank stabilization, major gully 
control, and related measures, 

The small watersheds were selected 
because they are areas in which the Soil 
Conservation Service and other agencies 
of the Department of Agriculture have 
made preliminary surveys mainly under 
the authority of the Flood Control Acts 
which show the need and practicability 
of such watershed protection measures. 
It has been determined that in each of 
these watersheds the benefits of the pro- 
gram will exceed its costs. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR PROGRAM 


This type of work proposed is author- 
ized by the Soil Conservation Act of 1935 
which was passed in the 74th Congress 
without a dissenting vote in either House. 
This act is the basic legislation which 
established the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, an agency that now provides techni- 
cal assistance to more than 2,500 local 
soil-conservation districts that are or- 
ganized under State laws and now cover 
more than 80 percent of the agricultural 
lands of the Nation. The committee 


has been assured by both the Bureau 


of the Budget and the Solicitor of the 
Department of Agriculture that the au- 
thority of this act is fully adequate to 
cover all of the types of improvements 
planned to be installed in these water- 
sheds. As a matter of fact, it might be 
pointed out that the work carried out 
under this basic legislation for the first 
few years after its enactment was in the 
nature of demonstration projects di- 
rected toward the application of soil- 
and water-conservation practices on in- 
dividual farms. For the past 10 years 
the Federal Government, through the 
Soil Conservation Service, has provided 
assistance to soil-conservation districts 
only to aid farmers and ranchers in 
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planning and applying soil- and water- 
conservation practices on their own 
farms and ranches. 

WORK ON BOTH PRIVATE AND PUBLIC LAND 


Although the larger part of the work 
contemplated to be done under this esti- 
mate would be applied on agricultural 
lands in the small watersheds with as- 
sistance from the Soil Conservation 
Service, it is planned to install work also 
on headwater areas which fall within 
national forests or in non-Federal forest 
lands. The Forest Service will be al- 
located funds for this part of the work. 

As a part of the program proposed 
under this appropriation, measurements 
will be made of the effectiveness of the 
improvements in reducing runoff and 
sedimentation and of the increased soil 
productivity resulting from the improve- 
ments. Also, these small watersheds 
will provide a means of working out 
practicable working relationships and 
procedures by which organized local 
groups, in cooperation with State and 
Federal agencies, can carry out their 
planned programs of improvements 
within limited periods of time. 

CHOICE OF WATERSHEDS 


Although the available information 
indicates that the small watersheds in- 
cluded in the list that has been proposed 
are of high priority and constitute the 
best recommendation that could be made 
at the time, it was obviously not possible 
to foresee whether the local people in 
each of these watersheds would be in a 
position to carry through the program 
at the desired rate of progress. Local 
interests would be expected to provide 
all easements and rights-of-way for 
structural improvement, to carry out all 
of the land-treatment practices, and to 
meet certain other requirements adding 
up to about 50 percent of the total cost. 
If it is apparent that local interests in 
any of these areas are unable to go this 
far at this time, alternate watersheds 
will be selected with the approval of the 
committees of the Congress. 

Let me make this plain: We are not 
trying to take away any authority what- 
soever regarding flood control from the 
Public Works Committee. So we state 
in our report: 

Before embarking on a comprehensive 
large-scale program of this nature, the con- 
ferees are of the opinion that the appropriate 
legislative committees of the Congress should 
give attention to legislation in this field 
which will provide a measure of local co- 
operation on future projects, and fix proper 
standards for cooperation with the Soil Con- 
servation Service by local participation and 
beneficiaries of the program. 

Experience in dealing with conservation 
projects authorized in flood-prevention and 
flood-control laws demonstrates that these 
laws are too cumbersome to apply to smaller 
watershed areas. 


Mr. JENSEN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. The 
House membership, of course, should un- 
derstand the difference between-the Soil 
Conservation Service and the agricul- 
tural conservation program. The gen- 
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tleman spoke quite properly, I think, of 
the possibility of the ACP program dying 
of its own weight. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The gen- 
tleman did not repeat correctly what I 
did say. I said that the ACP program 
will die of its own weight unless it has 
support from the grassroots. That sup- 
port is assured if the Department will 
follow the advice and mandate of the 
conferees contained in this report. 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. Never- 
theless, I would like to know how much 
weight there is in this bill on that pro- 
gram? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I do not 
consider that there is any onerous bur- 
den whatsoever in this bill. We have 
put a reasonable amount in here, $195 
million, because, after all, if we cannot 
afford to spend in 1 year the price of an 
aircraft carrier to conserve our soil upon 
which our future generations will have to 
depend, I think things have come to a 
pretty pass in this Nation. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from Nevada. 

Mr. YOUNG. I have received several 
inquiries especially in reference to the 
$800,000 for the nursery program. They 
are fearful it will jeopardize some of our 
western ranges. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. This bill 
carries a total of $800,000 for those 
nurseries. Of course, this does mean a 
shading down of the present program 
to the extent where the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service can operate approximately 
8 or 9 of these nurseries. 

Mr. WHITTEN. It is my understand- 
ing they can operate about three-fourths 
of the nurseries they have. From all the 
information at our command it looks 
like there are some nurseries throughout 
the United States that they could well 
let the State take over or in some in- 
stances maintain them. This will let 
the rest of those carry on. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. In this 
particular instance, in reply to the gen- 
tleman, we have allowed almost twice 
what the Eisenhower budget asked for 
those nurseries. 

Mr. YOUNG. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on. 


the conference report. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 4: Page 5, line 10, 
insert: “Provided further, That transfers not 
to exceed $11,000 may be made to this appro- 
priation from the several appropriations of 
the Agricultural Research Administration for 
general-use capital improvements at the 
Agricultural Research Center.” 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN moves that the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
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amendment of the Senate numbered 4, and 
concur therein. 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, this is the technical motion 
that I referred to previously. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by 
which action was taken on the motion 
was laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may extend their remarks in 
the Recorp prior to the adoption of the 
conference report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREE 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. McCuttocu] be relieved 
as a conferee on the bill H. R. 5134, and 


that the Speaker appoint another con- ` 


feree to fill the vacancy. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
to the committee of conference the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, Mr. Jonas. The 
Clerk will notify the Senate of the ap- 
pointment by the Speaker, 


CONVEYANCE OF LAND TO SCHOOL 
‘DISTRICT 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 4017) to 
provide for the conveyance of certain 
land and improvements to the England 
Special School District of the State of 
Arkansas. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
Agriculture is authorized and directed to 
convey by quitclaim deed, without consid- 
eration therefor, to the England Special 
School District of the State of Arkansas, 
all the right, title, and interest of the 
United States in and to a parcel of land, 
and all improvements thereon, in the south- 
west quarter of section 35, township 1 north, 
range 10 west, in Lonoke County, Ark., more 
particularly described as follows: 

Commencing at the northeast corner of 
section 2, township 1 south, range 10 west, 
thence north eighty-nine degrees eight min- 
utes west for a distance of two thousand 
and thirty feet to the west right-of-way line 
of project road; thence along said project 
road right-of-way line north one degree 
fifty-eight minutes east, for a distance of 
one thousand one hundred and seventy-two 
feet, more or less, to an iron pipe for the 
point of beginning; thence north eighty- 
eight degrees two minutes west for a dis- 
tance of three hundred and forty feet to 
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an iron pipe, thence north one degree fifty- 
eight minutes east for a distance of seven 
hundred and eight feet to an iron pipe; 
thence north twenty-seven degrees thirty- 
two minutes east for a distance of three 
hundred and forty-seven feet to an iron 
pipe; thence south forty-four degrees thir- 
teen minutes east for a distance of two 
hundred and sixty-three feet to an iron 
pipe; thence south one degree fifty-eight 
minutes west for a distance of eight hun- 
dred thirty-nine and five-tenths feet, more 
or less, to the point of beginning, contain- 
ing seven and three one-hundredths acres 
more or less. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment. 

Page 1, line 9, strike out “more particu- 
larly described as follows” and insert “such 
conveyance to be made only upon the agree- 
ment of the England Special School District 
that all proceeds from the sale of the said 
property shall be used exclusively to ac- 
quire permanent school fixtures for the 
England Special School District, said prop- 
erty being more particularly described as 
follows.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


amendment was 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Roads of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works be permitted to sit this after- 
noon during general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. MASON asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 15 min- 
utes on Monday next, following any spe- 
cial orders heretofore entered. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS EXTENSION 
ACT OF 1951 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 347 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 5894) 
to amend the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1951 and certain other provisions of 
law to provide adequate protection for Amer- 
ican workers, miners, farmers, and producers, 
and all points of order against said bill are 
hereby waived. After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill, and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed 3 hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, the bill shall be con- 
sidered as having been read for amendment. 
No amendments shall be in order to said bill 
except amendments offered by direction of 
the Committee on Ways and Means or amend- 
ments proposing to strike out a section, para- 
graph, or subparagraph of the bill. Amend- 
ments that may be offered to said bill under 
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the terms of this resolution shall not be sub- 
ject to amendment. At the conclusion of 
the consideration of the bill for amendment, 
the Committee shall rise and report the bill 
to the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion, except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. SmiTH]. I now yield my- 
self such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution makes in 
order the consideration of H. R. 5894, a 
bill to amend the Trade Agreements Ex- 
tension Act of 1951. The purpose of this 
legislation is to provide adequate pro- 
tection for American workers, miners, 
farmers, and producers. 

This is a closed rule. It provides for 
3 hours of general debate, to be divided 
equally between the chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means and the 
ranking minority Member. The rule 
provides that no amendments shall be 
in order except amendments offered by 
direction of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. It also provides that amend- 
ments may be offered by any Member 
of the House to strike any section, para- 


graph, or subparagraph of the bill. This 


will enable Members to vote against any 
particular provision of the bill and still 
support the remaining sections. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a bill for the bene- 
fit of the American worker, miner, 
farmer, and producer. Yesterday, the 
House passed a bill for foreign aid and 
made something over $4 billion avail- 
able to foreign countries around the 
world. Today, by this bill, we have the 
opportunity to do something for our own 
people, and to assist domestic industries 
which are in need of help. Many work- 
ers are idle because of the importation 
of foreign oil, metals, agricultural com- 
modities, and other products. They can- 
not compete with the cheap labor found 
in other countries. 

I am not going into the merits of this 
bill and discuss its many provisions. It 
is a technical bill and contains some very 
important amendments to the present 
law, which will be fully explained by 
members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee during general debate. 

I would like to call attention to one 
provision of the bill which I feel is of 
unusual importance. I refer to the sec- 
tion of the bill relating to the “peril 
point” provision of the present law, and 
which clarifies the “escape clause” pro- 
cedure. The law now provides that the 
Tariff Commission must act when im- 
ports threaten serious injury to the do- 
mestic industry affected. I understand 
that this provision has been difficult of 
interpretation and enforcement, as it 
was not always easy to determine just 
what constituted serious injury. 

This bill redefines the injury criterion 
and provides for action by the Commis- 
sion whenever imports threaten substan- 
tial injury to American workers, miners, 
farmers, or producers. I feel that this 
amendment is most desirable and will be 
of great help to our domestic industries. 

This bill will provide relief for many 
segments of our society. It is obvious 
that our American workers cannot main- 
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tain their present high living standards 
if cheap foreign products are allowed to 
flood the American markets. Already 
we have seen many factories and mines 
closed because of these foreign imports. 
I submit that the time is here, and long 
past due, when we should pay more at- 
tention to the impact of these foreign 
imports on our American economy, and 
certainly this bill today is a step in the 
right direction. 

I want to say just a word about the 
coal-mining industry. Colorado is a 
coal State. My home county in Colo- 
rado is the largest producer of coal in 
the State. I am personally aware of the 
distressed conditions facing the coal in- 
dustry. In other coal-producing States 
we find alarming conditions, with great 
unemployment. Surely we have a re- 
sponsibility to do what we can to revive 
this industry and provide employment 
for thousands of coal miners. By re- 
stricting the importation of residual fuel 
oil we are giving the coal industry re- 
newed hope and encouragement. I have 
received many letters from coal produc- 
ers expressing their interest in this leg- 
islation and calling attention to the des- 
perate need for prompt action on this 
measure. 

I also want to mention the lead and 
zinc situation. Our domestic producers 
of these metals cannot compete with for- 
eign imports, where the miners make 
only a few cents a day. As a result we 
find many of our domestic mines closed, 
with no prospects for reopening unless 
added protection is afforded. Just a few 
days ago a delegation from Colorado 
called on me to report the distressing 
conditions in the lead and zine mines of 
our State. I know that similar condi- 
tions prevail in other States where these 
metals are produced. 

This bill provides relief for our domes- 
tic producers of lead and zinc, by the im- 
position of a sliding scale stabilization 
import tax on both of these metals. This 
tax will be enforced only when the do- 
mestic market is below 15% cents a 
pound. 

This bill also provides, for the first 
time, that the impairment of our na- 
tional security is to be considered by the 
Commission in determining the effect of 
imports on domestic producers. This 
applies particularly to our mining indus- 
try. We all know that mines cannot be 
opened and closed at the pleasure of the 
owner. Mines must continue to operate 
in order to be profitable. 
security demands that we keep our mines 
open, so that we will not be dependent 
on foreign imports in case of war, and to 
keep our mines in operation we must 
give them the necessary protection. 

Mr. Speaker, I am for this rule, and 
for the bill. I have referred to just a 
few of the domestic industries which will 
benefit by the passage of this legislation. 
There are many others. The passage of 
this measure will be a great stimulus to 
American industry. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Colorado, I think, has pretty well de- 
scribed the type of rule this is. This 
grows out of the struggle we had a week 
ago about the reciprocal trade agree- 
ment act. I think it was pretty gen- 
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erally understood, or at least I under- 
stood that when the Simpson bill was 
separated from the straight extension of 
the reciprocal trade agreement act, the 
Simpson bill was to come to the House 
as a separate measure, and that those 
who favored the provisions of the Simp- 
son bill were then to have their day in 
court. For that reason, I am here in 
support of the resolution, which gives 
them their day in court, gives them an 
opportunity, which it seems to me is the 
democratic thing to do, to sell their bill 
of goods to this House if they can do so. 
What is the matter with that? 

I understand there will be an effort to 
beat the rule. This is not a one-sided 
proposition, this reciprocal trade agree- 
ment act. It worries me a great deal 
and has for a good many years. 

We have a situation here that has a 
good many angles to it. Let us look at 
this whole picture for a minute and the 
background of it. 

For years we have been carrying on 
what we know as a point 4 program. 
Under that program we undertake to 
teach the world, we send our emissaries 
and our technicians into all of these for- 
eign countries, a very charitable thing 
to do, and we teach the world how to do 
things that only Americans know how to 
do. When you do that, naturally they 
go to making those things. 

The difference between them and us 
is that we have a high economy. It is 
necessary for us in order to keep our 
prosperity that our workmen be ona high 
wage level, but in some of those coun- 
tries they pay wages of maybe 10 to 50 
percent of what we pay in this country. 
Thus, when we teach them how to do 
the things that only we know how to do, 
we put ourselves in competition with this 
cheap grade of labor in foreign coun- 
tries. When we do that and those things 
are manufactured, of course they come 
into this country in competition with our 
high cost of production goods. That 
presents a. question, it seems to me, that 
the Congress might well consider and 
might well reexamine. As you all know 
from the complaints that we have had, 
the coal industry, the railroad industry, 
the glass industry, the pottery industry, 
certain segments of the agricultural in- 
dustry, and other industries are suffer- 
ing severely from foreign competition, 
from goods coming into this country not 
made on the same plan and on the same 
level, competition which is not fair com- 
petition with our high priced labor. The 
goods are manufactured on a low scale 
of living and a low scale of wages, and 
is something that we cannot meet and 
should not have to meet. That is the 
background of this whole problem, it 
seems to me. So I am here merely to 
say to you in view of all that is going on 
about the reciprocal trade agreements 
and the separation of the two projects so 
that we could get through the reciprocal 
trade agreements, and I say that as one 
who has always supported the reciprocal 
trade agreements programI am afraid 
the time is going to come in view of the 
things I have said we are going to have 
to seriously reexamine that program. 
Maybe the time is here now. But, at 
least these people who agreed to the 
separation of these two bills might well 
have the democratic opportunity today 
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to have their bills here and to sell their 
bill to the House, if they can do so on the 
merits. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc- 
CORMACK]. 

Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Speaker, the 
passage of this bill would mean the de- 
feat of the reciprocal trade agreements 
legislation. We might just as well face 
that fact. The passage of this bill would 
have a disastrous effect on the best in- 
terests of our, country. We remember 
the results of the passage of the Smoot- 
Hawley Act in 1930. I was a Member 
of the House at that time when the bill 
passed, and I voted against it. This bill 
will turn back the pages of the past 23 
years to the days of the Smoot-Hawley 
Act, and even in some respects create 
greater barriers to international trade 
than were provided for under the Smoot- 
Hawley Act. I have before me a letter 
dated July 20 by our former colleague, 
Thruston Morton, who is now Assistant 
Secretary of State, which he sent, I as- 
sume, to other Members, a general an- 
alysis of the bill, H. R. 5894. He said in 
his letter: 

The documents make clear, I believe, the 
serious adverse effects the legislation will 
have on United States foreign policy. They 
also point out that the restrictive features 
of the legislation would be detrimental to 
the American economy. 


Mr. Speaker, there may be some pro- 
visions of this bill which by themselves 
I would vote for, but considering the bill 
as a whole, it is not only adverse to the 
best interests of our country from the 
international angle, but it is adverse to 
the best interests of powerful economic 
segments of our own American society. 
I have always proceeded on the theory 
that I would never destroy in my desire 
to help. I have proceeded on the theory 
that in trying to help some segments of 
our society, I would never undertake to 
do anything which would for all prac- 
tical purposes be to destroy another seg- 
ment of our society. The approach in 
this bill, unfortunately, in trying to help 
some economic segments of our society, if 
the bill becomes law, would be to seri- 
ously affect economically other economic 
segments of our society, and particularly 
economic segments located in certain 
areas of our country. If there is a roll- 
call on the rule, I shall vote against it. 
The primary responsibility for fighting 
against the rule, I think, rests upon the 
Republican leadership and the Repub- 
lican Party. However, if there is a roll- 
call on the rule, I shall vote against the 
rule; but in any event, for the reasons 
which I have briefly stated, I shall vote 
against the bill. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, July 20, 1953. 
Hon. JOHN W. MCCORMACK, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dran Mr. McCormack: The Depart- 
ment of State has prepared a general anal- 
ysis of H. R. 5894 and of the sections which 
provide a sliding tariff rate on lead and zinc 
and import quotas on petroleum products. 
I am enclosing copies of these statements for 
your information. 

The documents make clear, I believe, the 
seriously adverse effects the legislation would 
have on United States foreign policy. They 
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also point out that the restrictive features of 
the legislation would be detrimental to the 


American economy. 


Sincerely yours, 
THRUSTON B. Morton, 
Assistant Secretary. 


SUMMARY OF THE PRovISIONS oF H, R. 5894 
GENERAL 

H. R. 5894 (Simpson bill No. 2) would 
fundamentally alter the commercial policy 
and reciprocal trade-agreements program of 
the United States. It would be completely 
inconsistent with the provisions of the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act just passed 
by the House and Senåte at the request of 
the President. 

SUMMARY OF PROVISIONS 

The new Simpson bill provides for import 
quotas on crude petroleum and residual fuel 
oil, for increased duties on imports of lead 
and zinc, for looser escape-clause and peril- 
point criteria, and for enlarged application 
of section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act. It also provides for Increased duties on 
watch movements and parts. It omits the 
provisions of the original bill requiring that 
the Tariff Commission findings with regard 
to peril-points, escape-clause cases and sec- 
tion 22 actions shall be mandatory on the 
President. 

ESCAPE CLAUSE AND PERIL POINTS 


In every applicable place in the sections 
of the existing act relating to peril-point 
findings and escape-clause actions, the cri- 
terion for taking action is changed from one 
of preventing serious injury to a domestic 
industry, to one of preventing substantial 
injury to American workers, miners, farm- 
ers, or producers, producing like or com- 
petitive articles or impairment of the na- 
tional security. This criterion js much wider 
and more general than the existing criterion, 
and undoubtedly would lead to the Tariff 
Commission making more recommendations 
for escape-clause action or finding higher 
peril points than they would under the exist- 
ing act. The new bill, furthermore, would 
permit the President to raise duties by more 
than 50 percent of the January 1, 1945, level 
in the case of action under the escape clause. 

The bill would provide also that any in- 
crease in imports or (regardless of whether 
there has been any such increase) any de- 
cline in employment in given lines of pro- 
duction, any falling off of output of indi- 
vidual firms or any increase in their inven- 
tories, would have to be regarded as evidence 
of injury no matter what the reason for the 
change, and regardless of the state of pros- 
perity of the domestic industry. 

Once in operation, the escape-clause pro- 
vision of the new Simpson bill would un- 
doubtedly result in an unraveling, over a 
wide range of imported goods, cf the tariff 
concessions which we had made to other 
governments in our trade agreements. De- 
spite the fact that the Tariff Commission 
recommendations are no longer mandatory 
on the President, he would be placed under 
strong pressure to withdraw concessions in 
conformity with the new and looser standard 
of injury. 

SECTION 22 

The new bill would make important mod- 
ifications in the application of section 22 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act as well as 
in the use of the escape clause in emergency 
cases. In the first place, it would give the 
President authority, upon recommendation 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, to take 
escape-clause action on agricultural products 
or to invoke section 22 without waiting for 
the Tariff Commission recommendations if, 
in his judgment, such action is required in 
an emergency. Second, the Tariff Commis- 
sion must report and the President must 
make a decision within 25 days in the case 
of any perishable commodities, including 
milk and milk products, within 60 days in 
the case of any other agricultural commod- 
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ities requiring emergency treatment, and 
within 6 months for any other product after 
the submission of the case to the Tariff Com- 
mission. Third, section 22 action may be 
taken if imports interfere with the national 
objective of achieving full parity prices for 
agricultural commodities, even though there 
might be no domestic agricultural program 
in effect for the product. Fourth, the Presi- 
dent, under certain circumstances, could em- 
bargo imports, a right that he does not now 
have under the existing section 22. In gen- 
eral, section 22 would, under the new bill, go 
far beyond the objective of protecting spe- 
cific agricultural programs and would ap- 
pear to authorize action for restricting im- 
ports of practically every agricultural prod- 
uct imported into the United States, 


ANTIDUMPING DUTIES 


The new Simpson bill would remove from 
the antidumping law of 1921 the provision 
that serious injury must be caused before 
antidumping duties can be levied. The levy- 
ing of antidumping duties in cases where 
no serious injury exists would be contrary 
to our existing international commitments, 


COST OF PRODUCTION 


Under the new Simpson bill, the United 
States would be required to violate its tariff 
commitments whenever the President finds 
on the basis of investigation by the Tariff 
Commission that tariff increases are neces- 
sary to offset disparities in domestic and 
foreign costs of production. The cost of 
production formula (sec. 336 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930) is an outmoded piece of legisla- 
tion which was made inapplicable to trade- 
agreement commodities in the Trade Agree- 
ments Act of 1934 and in all succeeding 
trade-agreements legislation, Pushed to its 
logical extreme, the theory of imposing 
tariffs to equalize costs of production be- 
tween domestic and foreign producers would 
prohibit practically all international trade. 

COUNTERVAILING DUTIES 

In the case of special or multiple rates of 
exchange, the new bill would probably com- 
pel the Secretary of the Treasury to find 
the existence of a bounty or grant and to 
impose a countervailing duty equal to the 
difference between the export rate appli- 
cable to the product and the lowest exchange 
rate maintained by the exporting country. 
Treasury experts have testified that the ex- 
istence of such special or multiple rates does 
not necessarily mean that a subsidy or a 
bounty is being paid. 


PETROLEUM QUOTAS 


The new bill would provide for a quota 
on imports of crude petroleum and all prod- 
ucts derived therefrom equivalent to 10 per- 
cent of the domestic demand for all petro- 
leum oils in the preceding year. Within this 
overall quota, residual fuel oil imports could 
not exceed 5 percent of the domestic demand 
for residual fuel oil in the United States 
during the preceding year. The quota for 
residual fuel oil would cut back imports to 
only one-third of recent imports and would 
particularly affect the New England area, 
which depends on such imports for its power. 
Quotas under these conditions on imports 
of these products would be a violation of ex- 
isting trade-agreement commitments and 
would seriously affect our security interests 
in Western Hemisphere oil. 

LEAD AND ZINC DUTIES 

The new bill would provide for increased 
duties on lead and zine, and would violate 
existing trade-agreement commitments on 
both these commodities. Furthermore, it 
would probably lead to wide price fluctua- 
tions to the detriment of stability in the 
domestic industry. 

WATCHES 

Finally, the new bill would make effective 
the Tariff Commission recommendation of 
June 14, 1952 for increased tariff duties on 
watches, watch movements, watch parts, and 
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watchcases. The President turned down 
the Tariff Commission recommendation on 
the grounds that no injury was being suf- 
fered by the domestic industry under the 
facts as found by the Tariff Commission. 
The domestic industries had been expand- 
ing and making profits, 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE VIEWS IN OPPOSITION 
TO LEAD AND ZINC Provisions oF H. R. 5894 


THE PROPOSAL 


The purpose of section 11 is presumably 
to establish support prices for domestic lead 
and zinc and to assure a preferential com- 
petitive position for domestic lead and zinc 
against imports. Under this system, if do- 
mestic prices of lead and zine declined more 
than, or failed to rise as much as, the gen- 
eral level of wholesale prices, the tariff on 
imports would automatically increase. 

Section 11 of H. R. 5894 proposes the estab- 
lishment of a flexible fee system to be levied 
on lead and zinc in addition to the existing 
duties of 15 cents on lead metal, 0.75 cent 
on lead concentrates, 0.7 cent on zinc metal, 
and 0.6 cent on zinc concentrates. The flexi- 
ble fee on lead metal would be 1 cent plus the 
difference between the domestic market price 
and a base price determined by a formula 
of 1514 cents multiplied by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics wholesale commodity index 
for other than farm and food prices as ad- 
justed to a March 1953 base. On lead con- 
centrates the fee would be 0.7 cent per pound 
plus seven-tenths of the difference between 
the market price and the adjusted base price. 
For zinc the flexible fee would be 1 cent per 
pound plus the difference between the base 
price and the domestic market price, while 
zine concentrates would carry a flexible duty 
of 0.6 cent per pound plus six-tenths of the 
difference between the domestic market price 
and the adjusted base price. If the domestic 
market price should be equal to or above the 
adjusted base price, the flexible tariff, but 
not the existing duty, would come off. 

For example, if the proposed duty were 
in effect for the third quarter, July-Septem- 
ber 1953, the duty on lead would be based 
on the May prices. The base price would be 
15.5 cents per pound multiplied by the May 
BLS wholesale price index for commodities 
other than farm and foods, which was 113.5, 
and divided by the index for March 1953, 
which was 113.4. The base price for May 
would be 15.5 cents. The domestic market 
price was 12.75 cents per pound. The duty 
for the third quarter for lead market would 
be 4.8 cents per pound (1.06 cents existing 
duty and 1 cent plus 2.75 cents flexible fee), 
and for lead concentrates 3.4 cents per pound 
(0.75 cent existing duty and 0.7 cent plus 1.9 
cents flexible fee). Domestic zinc prices for 
May averaged 11 cents per pound. The duty 
for metallic zinc would be 6.2 cents per 
pound (0.7 cent existing duty and 1 cent plus 
4.5 cents flexible fee), and for zinc concen- 
trates 3.9 cents per pound (0.6 cent existing 
duty and 0.6 cent plus 2.7 cents flexible fee). 


CONDITIONS IN THE INDUSTRY 


The lead and zinc industry in the United 
States and in other producing countries is 
currently faced with a problem of oversupply. 
This situation has arisen because of the ex- 
pectations aroused by the outbreak of the 
Korean conflict. Production of lead and 
zinc, including secondary recovery, expanded 
markedly both here and abroad in 1950, 1951, 
and 1952 apparently on the assumption that 
a great increase in demand for these metals 
would develop. The total available supply 
of lead in the United States increased from 
1,252,900 tons in 1949 to 1,514,593 tons in 
1950. While the supply was considerably 
lower in 1951 (1,199,701), because price ceil- 
ings in the United States discouraged im- 
ports, it increased to 1,504,331 toms in 1952. 
The great increase in available new supply 
came primarily from foreign sources, as is 
evidenced by the fact that domestic produc- 
tion in the period 1949-52 fluctuated between 
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a low of about 384,000 tons and a high of 
about 431,000. In zinc, the available supply 
was increased by both domestic production 
and imports during the period 1950-52. 
Domestic production of zinc was 593,000 tons 
in 1949, 623,000 tons in 1950, and 681,000 in 
1951. The 1952 production of 661,000 tons 
was supplemented by imports of 450,000 tons. 

The consumption of lead and zinc, accord- 
ing to the prevailing opinion in both Govern- 
ment and industry, was expected to rise very 
markedly during 1951 and 1952. It was gen- 
erally expected that consumption would be 
higher in 1951 and 1952 than it had been in 
1950, but this did not turn out to be the case. 
Consequently, the marginal supplies and the 
new sources of supply, both here and abroad, 
which began to be opened up in 1950 and 
which came into production in the two sub- 
sequent years, found a market which had 
measurably softened. The real price impact 
of this softening was not fully apparent until 
the early part of 1953. 

Frequent shifts from shortage to surplus 
and back again to shortage have been char- 
acteristic of the lead-zine industry. There 
are a number of reasons for the rapid changes 
in the supply and demand relationships in 
these metals. Small producers begin to de- 
velop marginal deposits when prices begin 
to rise, and the cumulative effect is fre- 
quently to bring a large supply to the mar- 
ket at a time when its effective demand has 
begun to fall off. Another fact is that high 
prices stimulate secondary recovery, par- 
ticularly in lead, which sets up a competitive 
position between primary production and 
scrap. Lead and zinc consumption is very 
responsive to changes in the general level of 
business activity, but minor price changes in 
lead and zinc themselves do not substantially 
affect the actual consumption. 

The supply available to the United States 
was lower in 1951 than in either 1950 or 1952. 
This is primarily attributable to the fact that 
in 1951 prices for zinc and lead outside the 
United States were substantially higher than 
they were in the United States market, be- 
cause of the operation of our price controls. 
This meant that during the period of peak 
prices, in 1951, proportionately larger quanti- 
ties of foreign lead and zinc were consumed 
or acquired by foreign purchasers. When 
their demand was largely satisfied, and prices 
began to fall, the United States market again 
became attractive to foreign sellers. In the 
meantime production had outstripped the 
overestimated demand. 

Production has fallen off from the July 
1952 level, both in the United States and 
abroad, and appears to be running at a rela- 
tively stable rate at the present time. Con- 
sumption has been stable in the United 

States but recently has declined in other 
countries. It is being sustained at a level 
substantially higher than that which pre- 
vailed before outbreak of the Korean 
conflict, according to available statistics. 
The general prospects for lead and zine over 
the longer term are for a gradual increase 
in the level of demand. This should mean 
that the industry, both at home and abroad, 
once it has worked off its current surplus 
stocks, should be in a satisfactory and sound 
condition. During 1951 prices reached very 
high levels. Current prices reflect the exist- 
ing stocks overhanging the current market 
and are not thought to represent either 
foreign or domestic long run trends. 


ANALYSIS OF THE PROPOSAL 


The proposal contained in section 11 would 
appear to have been designed to protect the 
domestic industry by the use of tariff on 
foreign supplies, against a situation of in- 
jurious oversupply in the lead and zinc in- 
dustry. The condition now faced by lead 
and zine producers is probably not chronic. 
There is much expert opinion which fore- 
casts a rising trend of demand for lead and 
zinc, which should enable the industry to 
operate profitably. The difficulties now faced 
by the industry are the aftermath of a boom 
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induced by assumptions which were formed 
as a result of the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea. 

As a matter of fact, the American lead 
and zinc industry generally has demon- 
strated, throughout a long pericd of time, a 
good capacity to compete effectively with 
foreign producers, with only a modest tariff. 
Restrictions on trade such as currency reg- 
ulations, quotas, tariffs, and price controls 
both abroad and at home, have at times ob- 
seured the true competitive relationship be- 
tween foreign and domestic producers. The 
foreign producers do not, in the main, have 
a competitive advantage because of low labor 
standards. Canada and Australia are not 
cheap labor areas, While wages are lower in 
Mexico and Peru, labor costs and other costs 
per pound are probably comparable to those 
in the United States. It seems unduly 
gloomy to essume that the American industry 
is in so poor a competitive position that 
it needs special protection. 

For these reasons it would appear unneces- 
sarily restrictive to enact the provisions of 
section 11. If there is serious injury to the 
domestic producers of lead and zinc due to 
excessive imports, relief from this situation 
can be sought under the escape clause pro- 
cedures under the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act, as amended. Much has been 
made of the argument that duties could not 
be set high enough under the escape clause 
procedure. This overlooks the fact that 
quotas can be used also if real injury to the 
industry can be demonstrated. 

It may be argued that the flexible duty 
protects the United States industry only so 
long as the surplus condition exists. When 
world demand is again greater than supply 
and world prices rise to equal the base price, 
the flexible duty would decline or disappear 
entirely. On the other hand the United 
States, if it imposed new tariffs, would, under 
present circumstances, be placing the major 
share of readjustment on foreign countries, 
and the United States in fact participated in 
encouraging the expansion of production 
that led to the surplus. 


HOW IT WOULD WORK 


It is perhaps appropriate to examine the 
specific provisions of section 11. The 
mechanism would require the Secretary of 
the Treasury to calculate the additional duty 
and to announce it 10 days before the be- 
ginning of a calendar quarter. He would be 
required to base his calculation on the aver- 
age domestic market price for lead and zinc 
for the second month of the preceding 
quarter. He would further be required to 
use the Bureau of Labor Statistics index of 
wholesale commodity prices for the same 
month, and he would be authorized to use 
the average monthly prices for lead and zinc 
as reported by the Engineering and Mining 
Journal. 

If during the second month of a given 
quarter lead and zine prices were substan- 
tially below the adjusted base price, a siz- 
able duty would presumably be assessed for 
the ensuing quarter. This emphasis on 
price conditions during the second month 
of each quarter would mean that importers, 
consumers, and domestic producers would 
all have a careful eye fixed on the events of 
that particular month. Importers might 
resist offering lead or zinc at less than the 
base price during that month, so as to avoid 
helping set a duty against themselves in the 
following quarter. Consumers might also be 
uneasy in recording low price transactions 
in that particular month. Domestic pro- 
ducers, on the other hand, might well con- 
sider that they had an interest in assuring 
a low price for the middle month of a quarter 
so as to set a high duty for the subsequent 
quarter. 

Furthermore, if low prices during the first 
quarter of a year were to require a high duty 
during the second quarter, the high prices 
resulting from the second quarter’s duty 
would presumably remove the duty during 
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the third quarter. The low price which 
might result from the removal of the duty 
in the third quarter would insure the ap- 
plication of the duty again in the fourth 
quarter. 

In a circumstance of this kind, trading in 
lead and zinc against the framework of al- 
tering price quotations and changing duties 
could well become a highly speculative en- 
terprise, which is likely to induce a greater 
measure of volatility into the lead and zinc 
market than now prevails. Under the cir- 
cumstances, it is difficult to see how the de- 
vice would afford genuine stability to actual 
producers, either domestic or foreign. Fur- 
thermore, a major element of stability is the 
existence of forward contracts. If the duty 
on lead and zine were not be be known until 
10 days before the beginning of a given quar- 
ter, it is hard to see how importers or pur- 
chasers of domestic lead and zinc would be 
able to conclude forward contracts with any 
degree of assurance. This would tend to 
remove from the market an existing factor 
which promotes stability. This again would 
place pressure on the spot market, hence ac- 
centuating existing tendencies toward wide 
swings in price and demand. 

These comments on the effects of the pro- 
posal indicate that it might well have, if 
enacted, a more unsettling effect than the 
operation of normal forces of supply and 
demand in a market not encumbered by such 
devices. The net effect of the proposal would 
raise costs for consuming industries in the 
United States, including the producers of 
defense materials. Such increases in raw 
material costs are normally passed on at 
each stage of the trading or manufacturing 
process, with appropriate margin of profit, 
so that the net cost to the consumer, in- 
cluding the government where it is procur- 
ing defense materials, is much higher than 
the duty itself. 

Some advocates of a flexible duty on lead 
and zinc have recognized this serious de- 
fect in H. R. 5894. Another bill recently in- 
troduced follows closely the lead and zinc 
provisions of H. R. 5894. The language is 
the same with minor differences except that 
the determination of the duty shall be made 
weekly by the Secretary of the Treasury on 
the basis of prices existing in the second 
preceding week. This modification does not 
cure the original defect of H. R. 5894 but it 
is a recognition that the proposal in the 
earlier bill, H. R. 5894, is deficient. 

The proposed duty would not reduce sub- 
stantially the partial dependence of the 
United States on imports of lead and zinc. 
Approximately one-third of the requirements 
of United States industry in the two metals 
is normally obtained from imports. The 
Department is not aware that there are 
enough supplies of lead and zine which can 
be domestically mined and sold at the base 
price to overcome this dependence upon im- 
ported supplies. 

It would be unwise to overlook the com- 
petitive position of lead and zinc in compari- 
son with other metals. One of the substan- 
tial uses of zinc, for example, is in die-cast- 
ing, where it competes directly with alumi- 
num. If the price of zinc is substantially 
lower than the price of aluminum, zinc can 
compete effectively. If the price rises too 
high, zine loses to aluminum. While the 
base price proposed in section 11 might 
not weaken the competitive position of zinc 
under present conditions the process of es- 
tablishing a fixed formula by law might 
eventually lead to a situation in which price 
relationships are, by comparison with other 
available materials, unfavorable to zinc, and 
possibly to lead. Such an action would 
scarcely appear to be in the interest of the 
zinc ard lead industry. While these com- 
ments apply primarily to zinc, since lead has 
relatively little competition in usage, lead is 
nevertheless affected because the two metals 
are often mined together, 
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EFFECT ON OTHER COUNTRIES 

Our imports of lead and zine come chiefly 
from other countries in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, with Canada and Mexico the largest 
suppliers and Peru an important source. 
Australia and Yugoslavia are also substantial 
suppliers. Since the proposed flexible duty 
would impose on foreign suppliers the 
burden of adjustment to fluctuations in 
United States demand, the result would be 
discouraging and damaging to those pro- 
ducers. The United States is the most im- 
portant market for lead and zinc, and if the 
adverse effects of fluctuations in this market 
were to be imposed almost entirely on for- 
eign producers, there would be a tendency 
for production in other areas to be more un- 
certain. In time of emergency, when de- 
mand for lead and zine rose rapidly, this 
might well mean a serious inadequacy of 
supplies of materials essential to the free 
world in its civilian economy and defense 
production. 

EFFECT ON AMERICAN BUSINESS 

Higher tariffs under this bill would have a 
double impact on American business. To a 
substantial extent, American capital is in- 
vested in foreign zinc and lead enterprises 
and the application of a flexible duty might 
penalize some Americans for the benefit of 
others. Furthermore, some of the countries 
which produce lead and zinc maintain a very 
favorable climate for the investment of 
American private capital. Peru, for example, 
has recently established a model mining law 
which opens the way for private capital from 
the United States and elsewhere to engage 
in mining on terms which should proye mu- 
tually profitable to the investor and to Peru. 
The climate for investment in mining enter- 
prises is not as favorable in a number of 
other countries as it is in Peru. If the coun- 
tries which establish a favorable climate for 
private investment find themselves penalized 
in the United States market, it will be difi- 
cult to persuade other countries to improve 
the conditions under which capital may be 
invested in their resources. 

EFFECT ON INTERNATIONAL COMMITMENTS 

There is another important effect which 
this proposal might have upon American 
business. The establishment of the pro- 
posed flexible duty would repudiate the con- 
tractual relationships established under the 
trade-agreements program. The United 
States would be required, if this proposal 
were enacted, to withdraw certain tariff con- 
cessions made to other countries, and would 
be open to direct retaliation by other govern- 
ments, which would insure the loss of market 
advantages for certain American exports. 

SECURITY CONSIDERATION 

The security aspect of the proposal should 
not be overlooked. The enactment of this 
proposal would be contrary to the general 
security interests of the United States not 
only in the sense of imperiling the sources 
upon which we count for supplies in war- 
time, but also by suggesting to our friends 
and neighbors that we are interested in their 
salable resources only when we are in trouble. 
The United States sto kpiles lead and zinc 
because large supplies would be necessary in 
time of war. The specific stockpile objectives 
are based upon the assumption that ample 
supplies would be available to the United 
States from Canadian and Mexican mines in 
wartime, because these are strategically safe 
sources, and they have demonstrated their 
capacity to produce. If the United States 
were to place artificial obstacles such as the 
proposed flexible fee in the way of Canadian 
and Mexican exports to the United States, 
the effect would be to discourage mining and 
exploration in those countries and conse- 
quently to render their supplies much less 
readily available in time of national emer- 


gency. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The Department of State opposes the en- 
actment of section 11 for the following rea- 
sons: 

1. It is neither necessary nor desirable to 
establish this kind of protection for the 
lead-zinc industry. The difficulties in the 
industry are short run in nature and are not 
due to inability to compete effectively with 
foreign producers. The foreign lead and zinc 
industry now faces the same problems of 
adjustment, 

2. If serious injury is threatened for do- 
mestic producers, the escape-clause proce- 
dures under the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act provide an adequate remedy. 

3. The proposed measure would increase 
the instability in the lead and zinc market, 
and encourage unwarranted speculation. 

4. It would establish artificial barriers 
against imports of materials which the Amer- 
ican economy needs and normally acquires 
from abroad. 

5. It would discourage the production of 
lead and zinc in Mexico and Canada, on the 
availability of which the United States would 
have to depend in the event of emergency. 

6. It would increase the costs of the Amer- 
ican consuming industry. 

7. It could injure American investors in 
foreign mining enterprises. 

8. It would injure markets for American 
exports of a great variety of other goods. 

9. It would repudiate international com- 
mitments undertaken by the Government of 
the United States. 

10. It would be inconsistent with the ac- 
tion already taken to extend the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act for 1 year, and dur- 
ing that time to make a joint study by the 
Congress and the administration of our trade 
policy. 

STATEMENT BY THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

CONCERNING THE PETROLEUM QUOTA PRO- 

VISIONS OF H. R. 5894 


Section 11 (a) of H. R. 5894 would amend 
the Tariff Act of 1930 by adding a new sec- 
tion, No. 322, which would fix import quotas 
for crude petroleum and residual fuel oil. 
Section 322 (a) (1) has the purpose of limit- 
ing the total quantity of crude petroleum 
and petroleum products which could be im- 
ported into the United States in any calen- 
dar quarter. The quota proposed is 10 per- 
cent of the domestic demand for all pe- 
troleum oils in the corresponding quarter 
of the previous year. Within the overall 
10-percent quota, section 322 (a) (2) pro- 
poses a quota on imports of residual fuel 
oil of 5 percent of the domestic demand for 
residual fuel oil in the corresponding quar- 
ter of the previous year. 

Provision is made in section 322 (b) (1) 
for modification or suspension of the 10- 
percent quota by the President if he finds 
that domestic supplies of all petroleum, sup- 
plemented by permissible imports, are inade- 
quate to meet the total domestic and export 
demand in the United States. Provision is 
also made in section 322 (b) (2) for modifi- 
cation or suspension by the President of the 
5-percent quota on residual fuel oil imports 
if domestic production of coal and residual 
fuel oil, supplemented by permitted imports, 
is insufficient to meet the Nation’s require- 
ments for these products. 

Figures on imports of petroleum during 
the calendar year 1952 are as follows: 
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As the figures show, oil imports consist 
almost wholly of crude oil and residual fuel 
oil. Venezuela was the source of 58 percent 
of the crude oil imports and directly and 
indirectly of 98 percent of the residual fuel 
oil imports. Seventy-five percent of the 
latter came directly from Aruba and Curacao 
in the Netherlands Antilles but was refined 
from Venezuelan crude oil. The Middle East 
supplied about 27 percent of the crude oil 
imports. 

If the oil quota provisions of H. R. 5894 
had been in effect in 1952, oil imports would 
have been limited to 705,000 barrels daily, 
inasmuch as domestic demand in 1951 was 
7,053,000 barrels daily. Since actual imports 
in 1952 were 957,000 barrels daily, the pro- 
posal would have reduced them by 252,000 
barrels daily, or 26 percent. 

The residual fuel oil quota would work 
as follows: The domestic demand in 1951 
was 1,546,000 barrels daily, and consequently 
the quota in 1952 would have been 177,000 
barrels daily, as against actual imports in 
1952 of 351,000 barrels daily. Thus, residual 
fuel oil imports would have been reduced by 
274,000 barrels daily, or 78 percent, if the 
quota provisions had been in effect. 

The apparent purpose of these quota pro- 
visions is to aid the domestic producer of 
crude oil and the coal industry. As a matter 
of fact, at the current rate of imports, as 
well as at the rate in prospect for the current 
year, these quota provisions would operate 
to reduce only the imports of residual fuel 
oii. 

The Department recognizes that domestic 
oil producers and the coal industry believe 
that imports of crude petroleum and residual 
fuel oil are creating a problem for their in- 
dustries. Domestic petroleum producers are 
apparently concerned because certain States 
have reduced production in recent months. 
The level from which this reductiom took 
place was, however, the highest in the history 
of the domestic oil industry. As recently as 
December 1952, production was 6,634,000 bar- 
rels daily, the highest for any single month. 
Production for April 1953, the latest month 
for which Bureau of Mines data are available, 
was 6,446,000 barrels daily, or a reduction of 
only 2.8 percent from the December high. 
The April rave was 184,000 barrels daily 
higher than the average for the year 1952, 
the highest year on record. 

Domestic producers apparently also believe 
that further reductions in output by State 
conservation authorities are in prospect. It 
is therefore relevant to note that production 
in Venezuela, where over 70 percent of our 
oil imports originate, has been reduced by 
6.3 percent in April 1953 in comparison with 
December 1952. This is a much greater re- 
duction than has occurred in the United 
States. 

Data on demand, exports, imports, and do- 
mestic production of all oils and of crude 
oil for the period of 1938-52 are set forth 
in tables I and II, respectively, of annex I. 
Imports of crude oil, expressed as a per- 
centage of domestic demand, have risen only 
from 7.8 percent in 1949 to 8.5 percent in 
1952. The proportion of imports of all oils 
to domestic demand has risen from 10.5 to 
12.4 percent. No drastic change in the oil 
import situation appears to be indicated by 
these figures. 

There are a number of other relevant facts 
concerning the domestic petroleum industry. 
These are set forth in table III of annex I. 
Crude oil production has climbed steadily 
throughout the history of the petroleum in- 
dustry, and in 1952, at 6,262,000 barrels daily, 
it was the highest on record. It was in fact 
1,500,000 barrels higher than 1946 and al- 
most 100 percent above 1938. Current pro- 
duction rates are still above the 1952 level. 

Total wells drilled were 26,000 in 1938, 
27,000 in 1946, and over 44,000 in 1952. The 
number drilled during the first 6 months 
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of 1953 was slightly greater than during the 
same period of 1952, Wildcat wells—indica~- 
tive of the willingness of the oil industry 
to undertake the risks of exploration—have 
gone up from 2,443 in 1938 to 4,242 in 1946, 
and to above 10,000 in 1952. Wildcat com- 
pletions during the first half of 1953 were 9 
percent greater than during the first half 
of 1952. The industry’s current operations 
are thus at or near the highest levels in its 
history. 

Annex III attached herewith contains 6 
tables setting forth basic facts concerning 
residual fuel oil and coal which are relevant 
to the specific proposal, contained in section 
322 (a) (2), to help the coal industry by 
restricting residual fuel oil imports to 5 
percent of domestic demand. There is no 
question about the precipitous decline in 
production of coal since the peak war years, 
nor about the striking increases in use of 
other fuels. But it is important clearly to 
understand the areas in which the decline 
occurred and the reasons for it. This decline 
primarily has occurred in railroad consump- 
tion, in which residual fuel oil has also shown 
a substantial decline, and in small retail de- 
liveries, which involve uses in which residual 
fuel oil is not a practicable alternative fuel. 
Railroad use of coal has dropped since the 
peak war years by 91 million tons and retail 
sales by another 55 million tons. This drop 
in consumption alone accounts for 146 mil- 
lion tons, or 90 percent, of the total decline 
in demand for coal of 162 million tons. 
These coal markets were lost to domestically 
produced diesel and heating oil and to natu- 
ral gas; not to imported residual fuel oil. 

It will be noted in table I of annex III 
that there has been relatively little change 
in the rate of residual fuel oil imports dur- 
ing the last 3 years. Imports amounted to 
351,000 barrels daily in 1951 compared with 
329,000 barrels daily in 1949. Imports are 
seasonally higher in the winter months than 
during the remainder of the year and for this 
reason are compared in the first 4 months 
of this year with the first 4 months of last 
year. While imports in the first 4 months 
of 1953 were 37,000 barrels daily higher than 
in 1952, there was a drop in domestic pro- 
duction of 36,000 barrels daily and an in- 
crease in total demand of 42,000 barrels daily. 
The increase in imports was thus almost the 
exact amount required to balance the de- 
crease in domestic production but was less 
than the amount required to balance the 
decline in total demand, It is this same 
relationship which explains the increase in 
imports from 122,000 barrels daily or 9.3 per- 
cent of domestic demand in 1946 to 351,000 
barrels daily or 23.1 percent of domestic 
demand in 1952. The reason domestic pro- 
duction has not increased is that residual 
fuel oil is a less profitable product to domes- 
tic refiners than other products, and refiners 
consequently have improved their processes 
so that the general increase in their output 
is reflected in increases in other products and 
not in residual fuel oil. (See table III of an- 
nex III.) 

Enactment of section 322 (a) (2) would 
create serious problems for users of residual 
fuel oil in the east coast areas where virtually 
all of these imports are consumed. If the 
bill had been in effect in 1952, it would have 
reduced residual fuel oil imports by 274,000 
barrels daily, or by 78 percent. From the 
Department’s analysis, it appears that, at 
most, not more than one-third of this defi- 
ciency could be met by a shift to coal without 
drastic readjustments by residual fuel oil 
consumers. Any greater shift to other fuels 
would require costly plant alterations which 
many users could not or would not under- 
take. Some consumers of residual fuel oil, 
notably vessels, could not as a practical mat- 
ter shift to coal in any case. Consumers 
who were left without a source of supply and 
who could not shift to other fuels would 
have no alternative in the short run but to 
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compete for the remaining supply of residual 
fuel oil. Unless rationing or price controls 
were introduced, competition for the remain- 
ing short supply would probably result in 
drastic increases in fuel costs throughout the 
east coast area. Gas oil can be substituted 
for residual fuel oil without expensive con- 
version costs, but its price is about twice that 
of residual fuel oil at the present time. If 
residual prices increased to the present level 
of gas oil, substitution of this fuel might 
offer some relief, but some users of residual 
fuel oil might find it difficult to pay such 
prices and continue in business. Others 
might be able to raise the prices of their 
products. There would probably be no alter- 
native for public utilities except to endeavor 
to raise their rates substantially, since fuel 
is an important factor in their costs. High- 
er fuel prices, in any case, would raise costs 
of consuming industries, both directly and 
indirectly, and provide a further incentive 
for the location of east coast industry in the 
South and Southwest where cheap natural 
gas is readily available without danger of in- 
terruption of supply and actively seeking 
markets. Any such relocation of industry 
would not benefit the coal industry. 

Thus, it appears clear, from a brief review 
of the available facts, that the coal industry 
would stand to gain very little indeed, in the 
way of obtaining additional markets, if sec- 
tion 322 (a) (2) were enacted into law. At 
the same time, a major source of difficulty 
for consumers of residual fuel oil would be 
artificially created. The coal ind ad- 
mittedly is faced with competition, but most 
of this competition is domestic in origin. 
Residual fuel oil may well be one factor in 
the problems faced by the coal industry, but 
it is a small factor and its limitation would 
be of limited and doubtful benefit to the coal 
industry. 

Internationally, any provision for quotas 
on imports of petroleum or petroleum prod- 
ucts would have serious and harmful effects 
upon political, foreign trade, and security 
interests of the United States. 

The foreign country which would bear vir- 
tually the entire burden of the restriction is 
Venezuela, a nation whose cooperation and 
friendship with the United States has re- 
dounded greatly to their mutual benefit. If 
section 322 (a) (2) of H. R. 5894 were en- 
acted, four-fifths of United States imports of 
residual fuel oil, almost all of which comes 
from Venezuela directly and indirectly, 
would be shut out. Owing to the lack of 
alternative markets in the present circum- 
stances, this would result in a reduction in 
Venezuelan crude-oil production which 
might reach 400,000 barrels daily, or 23 per- 
cent of Venezuela’s current output. The 
production so lost would have a market value 
of about $300 million at current prices an- 
nually. As 65 percent of the revenue of the 
Venezuelan Government, and more than 95 
percent of its foreign-exchange earnings, are 
derived from petroleum, such a loss would 
be critical for Venezuela. 

A substantial reduction in government 
revenue and the availability of foreign ex- 
change would probably force a sharp curtail- 
ment in Venezuelan purchases from this 
country. Such purchases amounted in 1952 
to over $500 million, making Venezuela one 
of our best cash-export markets. In addi- 
tion to merchandise sales, it is estimated 
that United States interests have benefited 
to an approximately equal extent from ship- 
building, shipping, insurance, construction, 
engineering work and other services, and 
from profits on investments. A detailed 
statement of commodity exports to Venezuela 
is set forth in annex II, These exports in- 
clude products of every part of the United 
States—machinery, automobiles, and other 
vehicles, oilfield equipment, refrigerators, 
radios, and other home appliances, foodstuffs, 
textiles, chemicals, and metal products. All 
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would probably be affected by the necessary 
reduction in Venezuela’s imports. Products 
which Venezuela could make or grow in 
greater quantity at home, such as textiles, 
pork products, eggs, and fruit, would prob- 
ably be more severely hit than some others. 

Venezuela ts important to us in another 
respect. Iron ore is increasingly important 
as a Venezuelan export, and nearly all of 
Venezuela's output goes to the United States 
steel industry, which has been making very 
substantial investments in the Venezuelan 
economy, so as to overcome the shortage of 
domestic reserves of iron ore in the United 
States. Unwarranted restrictions upon Vene- 
zuelan oil could scarcely be imposed without 
adverse effects on United States prospects 
for deriving a substantial part of our iron- 
ore supplies from Venezuela. 

A cut-back in Venezuelan production of 
crude oil of the magnitude indicated above, 
and the resulting decline in drilling would 
mean loss of substantial productive capacity. 
In view of the past and prospective reliance 
by the United States and its allies upon max- 
imum Venezuelan production in the event 
of war, and the difficulties of restoring lost 
production under wartime conditions, this 
would be a most serious development. By 
the end of World War II Venezuela was sup- 
plying the free nations of the world with 
almost a million barrels of oil per day. In 
the event of another emergency far greater 
quantities of Venezuelan oil would be 
needed. 

Finally, the establishment by legislation 
of the proposed import restrictions would be 
in direct violation of the recently negotiated 
United States-Venezuela trade agreement. 
The agreement itself provides a procedure 
for its modification in the event imports un- 
der the agreement are causing or threatening 
serious injury to a domestic industry. Re- 
lief is not currently being sought under this 
provision. The proposed action would be 
so clearly- against the vital interests of a 
friendly and cooperative country that it 
could not fail to be detrimental to United 
States political, security, and economic inter- 
ests in Venezuela and throughout Latin 
America. It would undermine the confi- 
dence of other nations in agreements under- 
taken by the United States. Venezuela, 
especially, would have dfficulty understand- 
ing such action in view of the long record 
of close mutual cooperation between the two 
countries and Venezuela's outstandingly 
favorable treatment of $2.5 billion of foreign 
investment (chiefly, United States capital) 
in the petroleum and iron-ore industries. 

In addition to the foregoing effects on 
Venezuela, there would also be adverse effects 
on the islands of Aruba and Curacao in the 
Netherlands Antilles. These islands, whose 
economy is almost wholly dependent on the 
refining of Venezuelan crude petroleum, sup- 
plied 78 percent of United States imports of 
residual fuel oil in 1952. Any restriction on 
residual fuel-oil imports which forced a cut- 
back in foreign operations would be 
felt immediately in this area in reduced em- 
ployment and loss of foreign-exchange reve- 
nue, both of which would add to the serious 
problems the Netherlands is now facing 
already. 

The Department believes that the impo- 
sition of the proposed quotas would create 
serious difficulties for the United States, par- 
ticularly in our foreign relations. Further- 
more, the difficulties of the coal industry 
would not be alleviated by such legislation, 
and there has been no substantial decline 
in the level of activity in the domestic oil 
industry, which reached its peak in recent 
months. Consequently, the Department be- 
lieves that the imposition of oil quotas would 
not be in the best interests of the United 
States and, therefore, strongly recommends 
against their enactment. 

Attachments: (1) Annex I; (2) annex II; 
(3) annex IIL 
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Annex I 


Tanlx I.—Demand, production, and imports, 
h all oils, by years, 1938-52 1 . 


[In thousands of barrels daily] 
a 
— 3 
g 3 3 
=] 2 E Es 2 
Year 3 2/65 3 3 
2 Ele 5 8 85 
t 32 $ 
elel2 12 | ales] 3 
Alalela 8 8 
1938 3. 114| 53203. 6463, 472) 149 4. 8 —25 
3, 371| 519/3, 890/3, 614) 162) 4.8) —114 
3, 625 356 3, 981/3, 858 229) 6. 3 +106 
4. 071| 297 4, 368 4. 072| 266) 6. 5 — 
3. 972 3204, 292 4, 034] 98) 2. 5 —160 
4. 168 411/4, 5794, 372| 174) 4. 2 —33 
4, 566 507 5, 1334. 864) 252) 5. 5 —17 
4. 857 5015, 358 5. 010| 311) 6.4 —37 
4, 912) 4195, 3315, 073 377 7. 7 119 
5, 451 4515. 9025, 451 437 8.0 —14 
5, 775 368 6, 1435, 922 514| 8.9 +293 
5. 803 327 6, 130/5, 477| 645/11. 1 -8 
6, 507| 305/6, 812/5, 906| 850/13. 1 —56 
7,053| 422/7, 4756, 720| 844 12.0 +89 
7. 281) 436/7, 7176. 868) 957/13. 1 +108 


1 Data from the Bureau of Mines, U. S. Department 
of the Interior 


TABLE II. Crude oil demand, production and 
imports, by years, 1938-52 1 


{In thousands of barrels daily] 
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1 Data from the Bureau of Mines, U. S. Department of 
the Interior. 


TakLR III. Data on certain specified aspects 
of the United States petroleum industry, 
1938-52 1 


san 822 82 7 
Ss — Wells dri 22 
ZEE sai (thousands) Eos 
Ly - 
Year 5 ssy see 
SS 2 S _ 2 8 8 
288 32883 8 EEE 
SSO © 2 2 
& — & > 
3.5 3.3 26.5 2.4 1.4 
3.7 3.5 25.9 2.7 1.3 
3.8 3.7 28.1 3.0 1.4 
4.0 3.8 29.1 3.4 1.6 
3.9 3.8 18.2 3.0 1.6 
4.1 4.1 17.9 3.3 1.8 
4.8 4.6 23.1 3.9 2.0 
4.9 4.7 24.7 3.9 21 
5.0 4.8 27.0 4.2 2.4 
5.4 6.1 30.8 5.0 3.6 
5.8 5.5 37.5 6.4 5.2 
5.5 5.0 37.7 6.8 4.7 
5.9 5.4 42.0 7.9 5.0 
6.6 6.2 43.1 9.8 5.7 
6.8 6.3 44.4 10.1 5.8 
1 Except for wildcat wells, data are from Bureau of 
Mines, U. S. Department of the Interior, Data on 
wildcat wells are from World Oil, 
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ANNEX IT 
United States trade with Venezuela, annual 
1951 and 1952, by commodity groups and 
principal commodities 


{Value in millions and tenths of millions of dollars} 


Value 
Commodity 


Meat products.. 2 
8 roduets 24. 21.5 
ried whole milk. 20. 17. 
Eggs in the shell 5. 5. 
19. 15. 
2 3. 
4 . 
8 8. 
5. 4. 
7. 7. 
2 2 
1. 2. 
Vegetable products, inedible 1 12. 13. 
Rubber ngs manufactures 1. 4 5. 
K 8 5. 
Textile fibers and manufactures. 40. 37. 
Raw cotton, except linters_ -f 2 x 
Cotton manufactures.....------ --| 21. 18. 
Cloth, duck and tire ſabrie 12. 11. 
Synthetic fibers and manufactures_ 10. 13. 
Piece goods, woven, printed, e 3. 5. 
Wood and paper 15. 19. 
Paper, related 
fuctures 12. 14. 
Nonmetallic minerals 1 14. 13. 
2. 
Hydraulie cement 1. 
5. 


4. 

3. 

60. 

38. 

Structural shapes 3. 

Tubular products and fittin: 24. 

Advanced manufactures of metals 19. 

Machinery and vehicles 1 172. 

Electrical machinery and apparatus 1. 28. 

Industrial machinery 64. 

Fower- generating 6. 

Construction, excavating, mining. 38, 
Well-drilling machines and 

eg eae 18. 

Food and beverage processing.. 4. 

A EE Le ERE OE — 

Pe ee aa 2 

Tractors, parts and accessories 1. 8. 


Automobiles, parts and accessories 18. 
Motortrucks, and chassis, 
new commercial types 


Merchant ships 
Chemicals and related products 1 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical prep- 
mica ae 
Industrial chemicals 
Pigments, pain 


rerhe HBN 8 


mA — eee eee eee ee eee eee erer 


„n pappa Feng Suppen ranged ore 


| 


General imports, total f 
Imports for consumption, total 


Foodstuff isc — 
Cocoa or cacao. 


7 


Coffee. 
Goat and kid skins, dry and dry salted. 
Sisal and henequen 
Nonmetallic minerals. 
Crude petroleum. 


Iron ore z 
Articles the growth, produce, or manu- 

facture of the United States returned. 
‘AS other imports... —— 


au nan uaj ou een UROS OMAAN BNSCHNAOHOUN SH ADO CDE RNR HK ORO OTH OW ee 


= p, SS, SR 
HH E. BNE, fod 
Huy SOCN RK eoaawn 


1 Commodities classed as “special category” export 
are excluded from the data for all periods. 
2 ee. data are exports of United States mer- 


ise. 

3 34-pound bushel. 

44 bags to a barrel of 376 pounds. 

Includes advanced manufactures of fron and steel 
(except such items as bolts, pei, pipe fittings, and 
fabricated structurals) and advan manufactures of 
nonferrous metals. 

6 Includes service equipment. 

1 Excludes military cars beginning January 1952. 

* Includes 27 fishing and small commercial watercra! 
valued at $364,000. Such small boats were not repo! 


se tely prior to January 1952. 
Commodity data are imports for consumption, 
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ANNEX IIT 


Taste I.—Residual fuel oil demand, produc- 
tion, and imports, by years, 1938-524 


[In thousands of barrels daily) 


— 
E 
8 bo le 
= 2 
28 Sule 
a} &| |sace 
o seed 
3 3 S802 
2 55 58 
3 3 2335 
Ss 
& 1a À |à 
49| 849) 835| 58) 7.3) 6.8 
48| 934| 864| 43| 4.9) 4.6 
44| 973| 885| 80) 8.6| 8.2 
050} 39/1, 089% 974| 102| 9. 7 9.4 
1110 331, 144/1, 036| 50) 4. 5 4.4 
279) 41/1, 320 1, 200 75) 5. 9 5,7 
399 34/1, 4331, 339) 100) 7. 1| 7.0 
434) 321, 4661, 343] 87 6. 1 5. 9 
3150 25/1, 340 1, 245) 122| 9.3) 9. 1 
421| 29/1, 4501. 301) 149/10. 510. 3 
368| 351, 40/1, 339| 14610. 7 10. 4 
359 35/1, 394/1, 177 15. 2/14. 8 
517| 44)1, 561/1, 180| 329/21. 7/21. 1 
1, 546} 79/1, 625/1, 302| 325/21. 0/20. 0 
519] 76/1, 595) 1, 260) 351/23. 122. 0 
668} 80/1, 748}1, 316) 397/23. 8|22. 7 
1, 719] 71/1, 7901, 280) 434/25. 2/24. 2 


A ROSS . . ae —— 
Pata from Bureau of Mines, U. S. Department of the 
Interior. 
2 Includes transfers from crude oil. 


TaBLEe Il.—Residual fuel oil consumption in 
the United States by uses, 1938-52 1 


In thousands of barrels daily] 


Gas and electric 
power plants 


ga | Total 


SELIS 
SESSSERESE 


a 
= 
* 


1951 151 
19523... 


222 pa pd bat ba pd 


oa 
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1 Data from the Bureau of Mines, U. S. Department 
of the Interior. 

Preliminary estimate. Not based on a sales survey 
as in other years. 


TasLe IlI.—Product yields in United States 
refineries and API gravity of crude oil proc. 
essed, 1946 and 1952+ 


API gravity, crude stream (de- 
grees) 


1 Data from the Bureau of Mines, U. S. Department 
of the Interior, 

This table shows why total production of residual fuel 
oil has remained approximately constant despite a con- 
tinually increasing rate of operations in United States 
refineries. More modern refineries and higher gravity 
crude oil have reduced substantially the amount of 
residual fuel oil obtained from each barrel of crude oil 
processed, 

3 Year 1951. 1952 figures not available. 
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Taste IV.—Production of coal in the United 
States, 1900-1952, low and high years in 
5-year periods, 1900-1939, annual produc- 
tion since 1940 


[In millions of short tons] 


Variation from 
low to high year 
during period 


Production in— 


SSA 
— 


Variation from low to 
high year during period 


7, Produc- 

Year tion — 
Tonnage | Percentage 

512.3 

570. 5 
643. 0 171.0 33. 4 

650. 8 

683. 3 

632. 6 

504. 4 
687.8 207. 2 43,1 

656. 7 

480. 6 


1 Data from Bureau of Mines, U. S. Department of the 
Interior, 
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TABLE IV.—Production of coal in the United 
States, 1900-1952, low and high years in 
5-year periods, 1900-1939, annual produc- 
tion since 1940—Continued 


Variation from low to 
high year during period 


Produc- 
Year tion 
Tonnage | Pereentage 
4 
576. 5 l 71.3 14.1 


TABLE V.—United States consumption and 
exports of coal, by years, 1938-524 


[In millions of short tons} 
Consump- Total 
tion Exports demand 
381.5 12. 4 393.9 
425.8 14.2 440.0 
479.9 19.1 499.0 
544.8 24.1 568.9 
596. 6 27.4 624.0 
650. 9 30.0 680.9 
649.0 30.2 679. 2 
611.2 31.6 642.8 
554.3 47.7 602.0 
594.1 77.3 671.4 
570.1 52.6 622.7 
483. 2 32.8 516.0 
494. 2 29.4 523.6 
505. 9 62.7 568. 6 
453.2 52.0 505.2 


1 Data from Bureau of Mines, U, 8. Department of 
the Interior, 


Taste VI.— Consumption of bituminous coal and lignite in the United States by consumer 
class, including retail deliveries—1938-82 1 


[In millions of net tons] 


Electric 
power 
utilities * 


Bunker 
foreign 
trade # 


36.4 1.4 
42.3 1.5 
49.1 1.4 
59.9 1.6 
63. 5 1.6 
74.0 1.6 
76.7 1.6 
71.6 1.8 
68.7 1.4 
86.0 1.7 
95. 6 1.1 
80. 6 2 
88. 3 +7 
101.9 9 
103.3 +7 


Retajl de- Total of 

liveries | shown? 
73.9 68:5 336.2 
79.1 71.6 376. 2 
85.1 87.7 430. 8 
97.4 97.5 492.1 
115.4 104.8 540.1 
130.3 122. 8 593. 8 
132.0 124.9 589. 6 
125.1 121.8 559. 5 
110.2 100. 6 500. 4 
109.3 99.2 545.9 
94.8 89.7 519.9 
68.1 90.3 445.5 
61.0 86. 6 454.2 
54.0 76. 5 468.9 
38.0 68.4 418.2 


1 Data from Bureau of Mines, U. 8. Department of the Interior. 


2 Federal Power Commission, 


Represents bituminous coal and lignite consumed by public utility powerplants 


in power generation, including a small quantity of coke amounting to about 100,000 tons annually, 


3 Bureau of Census, U. S. Department of Commerce, 


* Association of American Railroads, Represents consumption for all uses, 

Includes steel and rolling mills and beehive and oven coke plants. 

Includes cement mills and other industrials, A smal] amount of anthracite consumed by cement mills is Included, 
3 The total of classes shown approximates grand total consumption. a 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 


yield 5 minutes to the author of this bill, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
SIMPSON]. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the sole issue at the moment, 
of course, as you know, is whether we 
shall adopt the rule which permits the 
membership of this House to vote upon 
a question which I assure you is very, 
very dear and very, very close to your 
average constituent back home. 

Basically, it is a question of whether 
or not this Congress is going to protect 
the American workingman in his job 
against unfair competition from abroad; 
whether it is the result of the reciprocal 
trade-agreement program, the point 4 
program, or any other Government- 
sponsored or encouraged project abroad. 


We have reached the point in this 
country where we must do something to 
protect the American workingman. 

In Pennsylvania, in West Virginia, and 
in a half-dozen other States there are 
thousands of your fellow citizens sitting 
idle, drawing unemployment compensa- 
tion, if they have not yet exhausted the 
amount due them, awaiting work which 
they cannot get and will not get as long 
as a cheap and wasteful grade of oil is 
brought into our country and sold, as 
was suggested a bit ago in one certain 
area of our country. 

Incidentally, that New England area, 
where that oil is sold, has been tradi- 
tionally and is today, with the excep- 
tion of this one item, a protective-tariff- 
minded area. Where would New Eng- 
land have been if it were not for the 
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protective tarif? Where would it be in 
the future if we adopted with respect to 
any product from abroad the same pol- 
icy which we have adopted with respect 
to this residual oil? 

Contracts are made in New England 
between foreign producers of this resid- 
ual oil which say plainly, “We will de- 
liver residual oil to your furnaces cheaper 
than you can buy coal.” What kind of 
competition is that for this Congress to 
encourage, to place our reliance upon a 
foreign producer who makes a deal like 
that and says that under any and all cir- 
cumstances he will assure that oil from 
abroad will come in? What will that 
mean in time of war, when our oil lines 
are clogged? What will happen to our 
local production of petroleum all over 
the United States, when that same poli- 
cy is carried out elsewhere? That is one 
part of the bill. 

The major portion of this bill, how- 
ever, deals with the average manufac- 
turer in this country. There are hun- 
dreds of men who have applied to the 
Tariff Commission for relief under the 
escape clause in recent years who have 
been discouraged; or having applied, 
have failed to receive any reasonable de- 
gree of consideration, and they have 
given up their case simply because the 
rules and regulations and the adminis- 
tration of the escape-clause procedure 
has prejudiced the American producer 
to such degree that the escape clause has 
amounted to nothing. 

What we do in this bill is to say that 
when the workers, a union or a nonunion 
group, farmers, producers, miners are 
substantially injured as a result of com- 
petition from abroad, they shall have 
the right, not to a higher tariff but they 
shall have the right to go to the Tariff 
Commission and present their case and 
receive consideration. That is the sum 
total of what we are asking here for 
your manufacturers. I do not care who 
they are, whether they are motorcycle 
manufacturers—that industry being 
driven from our country—a list will be 
inserted in the Recorp here. There are 
hundreds of them. 

So I say in respect to the Ways and 
Means Committee and the Rules Com- 
mittee, both of which, by substantial ma- 
jorities, have reported this legislation to 
you saying that in their estimation it is 
a subject worthy of your consideration 
in recognition of the fact that your 
neighbors, representatives of industries 
comprising at least 8 million workers, 
have appealed to our committee for some 
type of relief. It is, I say, the least you 
can do to support this rule and permit us 
to discuss on its merits this proposed 
legislation.. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Javits]. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I am op- 
posed to this rule and to this bill. 

As chairman of the subcommittee 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
which deals with foreign economic pol- 
icy, I feel it my duty to read to the House 
a letter addressed to me as chairman of 
that subcommittee by Hon. Samuel C. 
Waugh, Assistant Secretary of Economic 
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Affairs, on behalf of the Department of 
State. The text of the letter follows: 

At the meeting this morning of the Sub- 
committee on Latin American Affairs and 
Economic Foreign Policy I was asked about 
the views of the State Department with re- 
spect to the details of the proposed Simp- 
son bill (H. R. 5894). In response, I am en- 
closing copies of three statement with re- 
spect to the bill in general, the provisions 
relating to lead and zinc, and the provisions 
relating to petroleum. 

The enactment of H. R. 5894 would clearly 
be inconsistent with the action just taken 
by the House and Senate on the renewal for 
a period of 1 year of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act which is now in conference. 
Beyond this, it is the Judgment of the De- 
partment of State that the enactment of 
this legislation would do the most serious 
damage to our international economic rela- 
tions and would gravely jeopardize the re- 
ciprocal trade agreements which we now have 
with the major trading countries of the free 
world. 


The nubbin of this proposition which 
shows it up strongly is that provision in 
the bill which relates to petroleum 
quotas. That provision would in the 
view of the Department of State be a 
violation of existing trade-agreement 
commitments, and would seriously affect 
our security interests in the Western 
Hemisphere, 

It will be recalled that this bill was 
a part of the bill for the extension of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
which was considered by the Ways and 
Means Committee until the compromise 
which resulted in severance of what is 
now before us from the extension of the 
power of the President to make recipro- 
cal trade agreements which has already 
passed both the House and Senate. That 
bill now in conference provides for a 
Presidential-Congressional Commission 
to review our whole foreign economic 
policy in the light of our world respon- 
sibilities. The present bill changes ma- 
terially the escape clause and peril-point 
provisions which enabled the Tariff 
Commission to make recommendations 
to the President for increasing duties or 
denouncing provisions of reciprocal 
trade agreements. 

By substituting for the present stand- 
ard of “serious injury to a domestic 
industry” one of preventing “substantial 
injury to American workers, farmers, 
miners, or producers producing like or 
competitive articles or impairment of 
the national security,” this bill definitely 
adopts protectionist standards of judg- 
ment, jeopardizes existing trade agree- 
ments, and imperils the whole foreign 
policy position of the United States. 

This bill, in addition, would provide 
for a quota on imports of crude petro- 
leum and all products derived therefrom 
equivalent to 10 percent of the domestic 
demand for all petroleum oils in the pre- 
ceding year. Within this overall quota, 
residual fuel oil imports could not exceed 
5 percent of the domestic demand for 
residual fuel oil in the United States 
during the preceding year. The quota 
for residual fuel oil would cut back im- 
ports to only one-third of recent imports 
and would particularly affect the New 
England area, which depends on such 
imports for its power. Quotas under 
these conditions on imports of these 
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products would be a violation of existing 
trade agreement commitments and 
would seriously affect our security in- 
terests in Western Hemisphere oil. This 
bill would provide for increased duties 
on lead and zinc, and would violate ex- 
isting trade agreement commitments on 
both these commodities. Furthermore, 
it would probably lead to wide price 
fluctuations to the detriment of stability 
in the domestic industry. 

The bill makes important modifica- 
tions in the application of section 22 of 
the Agriculture Adjustment Act, in the 
provisions for antidumping duties, rules 
regarding tariffs to offset disparities in 
domestic and foreign costs of production 
and in the conditions for imposing 
countervailing duties, all designed to in- 
crease protectionism in respect of our 
foreign trade. 

The issue in this bill is of tremendous 
importance to the security of our coun- 
try. It is clear that the Soviet Union 
and its satellites are undertaking a great 
trade drive on the free world, dangling 
offers of vast trade with Communist 
China and other parts of the Soviet bloc 
before the industrial nations of Western 
Europe, all facing straightened economic 
circumstances and high defense budgets. 
Under these conditions it is vital that we 
be the leaders in rationalizing barriers 
to trade and not in raising them and 
extending every opportunity to integrate 
the trade of the free world to meet this 
new Russian challenge and for the fun- 
damental economic improvement and 
strengthening of the free world. 

This bill raises new protectionist bar- 
riers and would signal the ascendancy of 
a new protectionist policy in the United 
States, all inimical to our objectives in 
the free world. For example, in one 
case like Venezuela with a mutual trade 
of $1 billion with the United States, that 
trade would receive a mortal blow 
through the residual oil quota set up in 
this bill. This bill is not just another 
tariff bill or economic bill, but it presents 
a great foreign policy issue upon which 
the Congress should speak decisively by 
turning the bill down. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
T yield such time as she may desire to the 
gentlewoman from Idaho [Mrs. Prost]. 

Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Speaker, I am here 
to ask the Members of the House to vote 
for this rule. 

I have here in my hand a petition 
signed by more than 3,000 people in the 
Coeur d'Alene area of the congressional 
district I represent—an area in Idaho 
which produces over one-third of the 
Nation’s lead-zinc supply. The jobs of 
many of these people, and the economic 
well-being and future of the entire re- 
gion in which they live, is at stake, so I 
hope the Members of the House will vote 
in favor of this measure. 

I ask you, Mr. Speaker, just how would 
you suggest I answer a hard-rock miner 
who asks: “Gracie, some of the families 
here will soon be going hungry. Is our 
Government going to let us starve?” 

This question is going to be put with 
increasing frequency to every Member of 
Congress who has any lead-zine mining 
in his or her district if some drastic ac- 
tion is not taken by this Congress before 
we adjourn. 
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When I read recently that southwest- 
ern cattlemen were protesting the fact 
that they had to take what they termed 
“a pauper’s oath” in order to get drought 
assistance from the Federal Government, 
my mind fiew to the many western mine 
operators who will literally be paupers 
if some immediate action is not taken to 
aid them. 

This lead-zinc crisis cannot be talked 
about in personal terms only, in Idaho 
terms only, or even in western terms 
only. It is a crisis with national implica- 
tions, having deep significance for every 
American. 

The mining industry is a vital factor 

in our national defense. Without a 
domestic mining industry, we would be 
wholly and fatally dependent upon for- 
eign sources for strategic minerals. 
Both lead and zinc are used in the pro- 
duction of an extremely wide range of 
military and civilian goods. These 
metals are absolutely indispensable to 
our military and industrial sinews and 
strength. 
Yet, what will happen if we allow our 
domestic lead-zinc industry to die, and 
then God forbid, if we should get into a 
global war? 

A mine once closed is not easy to 
open. Sometimes it cannot be reopened 
at all—or, if it is, the cost is almost 
prohibitive. If it has not filled up with 
water, its timbers may have rotted and 
its machinery depreciated beyond re- 
pair. Mines do not remain in standby 
condition without expensive care. 

In my opinion, in today’s world, it is 
extremely shortsighted—yes, even sui- 
cidal—not to keep our domestic mining 
industry in a sound, healthy condition— 
in a position to maintain our war econ- 
omy if we should be shut off from foreign 
supplies. 

Yet, through inaction and lethargy 
we are allowing foreign governments to 
dump lead and zinc upon our markets at 
prices which depress domestic markets 
to a point too low for most domestic pro- 
ducers to continue to operate. The en- 
tire lead-zine industry is demoralized. 
Unfortunately, our own Government is 
not only ignoring this situation; it is 
aiding and abetting it. For example, 
the quotation on zinc last week—on 
July 16—was 11 cents a pound, yet only 
a short time ago the United States en- 
tered into an agreement with Peru to 
buy zine at 17½ cents a pound. 

Now, I am fully aware of the impor- 
tance of free and unhampered trade in 
our efforts to build a peaceful world— 
and I believe I am as world minded as 
anyone. But it just doesn’t make sense 
to me to build up Peru, or any other 
foreign nation, at the expense of our own 
western mining areas and destroy one of 
our own important industries. 

I have been in Washington only a 
short time, but the question which has 
occured to me again and again is this: 
“Does this Nation want a mining in- 
dustry?” 

If we do, we had better act. Our 
mining industry, and particularly the 
small business segment of it, is dying on 
its feet. 

So, in summary, let me say this, Mr. 
Speaker: 

The sliding scale tariff bill we are dis- 
cussing today will prevent wholesale 
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dumping of foreign metals on our mar- 
kèts, which is destroying our domestic 
lead-zine industry. It will give a shot 
in the arm to all lead-zine mine opera- 
tors and particularly to the operators 
of small and marginal mines. It will 
prevent a rash of new ghost towns from 
dotting our western® landscape. And, 
most important of all, it will help to keep 
up prepared for total war. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to assure the 
Members of this House—both those who 
come from mining districts and those 
who do not—that a vote for this bill is a 
vote that will not only benefit their dis- 
tricts, but will benefit all America. Do 
not be bemused by those who would urge 
upon us the shortsighted viewpoint. We 
can literally have our cake and eat it, too. 
The pending bill will not exclude im- 
ports—but it will insure the continuance 
of vital domestic production. All who 
have the welfare of our country truly at 
heart should support this measure. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. WHEELER]. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been greatly impressed with the argu- 
ment presented by the author of this bill 
and especially with regard to his sug- 
gestion that the passage of this bill would 
alleviate a very serious unemployment 
situation in various States of this coun- 
try. He said it is to help the American 
workingmen keep their jobs. I will vote 
for this rule and vote for this bill if I 
can get any kind of assurance from the 
leadership of the majority party that 
they will not next week completely de- 
stroy whatever good might come from its 
passage by bringing in 240,000 people 
from Europe to undo completely what- 
ever good might come from the passage 
of this bill insofar as the protection of 
the jobs of American workingmen is 
concerned. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, most as- 
suredly it is anomalous that the House 
leadership has permitted a bill of this 
character to be brought before us today 
in face of the opposition by the admin- 
istration, specifically by Secretary of 
State Dulles and Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Humphreys. And the President is 
in opposition. He said in a press con- 
ference yesterday that he was for free 
trade in the world. Assuredly this bill 
restricts trade. The President said, in 
effect, that he deplored the restriction 
of the Simpson bill, especially upon 
Venezuela petroleum. He said, further, 
he did not wish to change the tariff laws 
under which we are now operating. The 
bill before us does just that with a 
vengeance. 

Apparently the protectionist lobby 
never rests. It originated this bill. 
This bill would hamstring the reciprocity 
program. It would tear it into tatters. 
It is replete with mischief. It will have 
serious repercussion on our foreign trade, 
hamper the President in handling our 
foreign policy. It would disastrously 
modify the so-called “peril point” pro- 
vision in our reciprocity tariff program, 
so as to make much less exacting the 
criteria under which an industry shows 
damages in order to obtain tariff ad- 
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vances and quota restrictions. Imports 
of crude oil would be seriously curtailed. 
The restrictions it imposes would wreck 
in Venezuela this country’s only secure 
foreign source of oil. Venezuela now 
buys yearly from us some $500 million 
worth of goods in contrast with sales to 
us of $400 million a year. Yet the quotas 
imposed in the bill would cost Venezuela 
more than $100 million a year in reve- 
nue, or 20 percent of her total income. 
Most of that cut would be reflected in 
a drop of purchases from this country. 

The subject of jobs has been spoken of. 
What about the jobs involved in cotton, 
tobacco, and grain growing? We export 
$670 million worth of cotton a year. We 
export $250 million worth of tobacco and 
$720 million worth of grain. 

How on earth are these European and 
other foreign nations going to buy our 
cotton, tobacco, and grain if we set up 
barriers against their productivities 
which may be imported into this coun- 
try? Where are they going to get the 
dollars to buy our goods if we do not buy 
from them? You cannot expect them to 
buy our produce if we make it impossible 
for them to ship their goods into our 
country. We hear tell of the lessons to 
be read by Japan, Germany, and other 
nations that they should refrain from 
dealing with Russia, her satellites, and 
Red China. We say to them, on the 
other hand, that “we are going to put up 
higher tariffs against your products.” 
How can they, in the face of possible 
higher tariffs and quotas contemplated 
by this bill, sell to us? They cannot 
overcome those tariff restrictions and 
barriers. They cannot earn the dollars 
with which to buy our goods. If they 
cannot sell to us, to whom are they going 
to sell? We say, and this is the lesson 
we read to them: You cannot sell to Red 
China, you dare not sell to Russia, you 
should not sell to the satellite nations; 
you must buy from us. Yet we make it 
well-nigh impossible for them to sell us. 
What are they going to do with their 
goods? Eat them? 

Where are the dollars coming from to 
enable them to buy from us if we put all 
manner and kinds of brakes and restric- 
tions upon the flow of trade from those 
very countries into the United States? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. The 
gentleman asked where the dollars are 
coming from to buy Americans goods. 
They are coming from the dollars that 
we give to these foreign governments. 

Mr. CELLER. Yes; but we cannot 
and dare not continue the giving of 
handouts to those peoples with which to 
buy our goods. The time must come 
when we must stop. We are on the way 
to stopping that money-giving now. 

Furthermore, retaliatory measures will 
be taken against us and our goods. These 
countries thus roughly treated are not 
going to take tariff punishment lying 
down. They will erect even higher bar- 
riers against us. Thus the old tariff wars 
will be renewed. The world will again 
become “Balkanized.” 

We seem to have forgotten the havoc 
caused by the old Hawley-Smoot Tariff 
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Act. It contributed much to the depres- 
sion of 1929. 

Our procurement orders will taper off, 
especially with a Korean truce and/or 
peace. What will happen to our high 
productivity that will no longer be fed 
into the war machine? It will flood our 
markets. How are we to sell those prod- 
ucts? To whom? At what price? Take 
Switzerland as an example. She buys 
from us far more than we buy from her. 
Yet we slap her in the face by this bill 
and force the President to elevate the 
tariff on Swiss watches and movements 
by 50 percent. She would thus be forced 
to sell fewer watches to us. Concomitant- 
ly she would be forced to buy less goods 
from us. Thus more and more of our 
products would backtrack on us. Mar- 
kets would become distressed. Prices 
would drop. Workdays would be re- 
duced. Labor would suffer. Our earn- 
ing power and purchasing power would 
be curtailed. A recession, if not a de- 
pression, would descend upon us. That 
is exactly what the Hawley-Smoot Tariff 
Act did. Beware the Simpson bill. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. REED]. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I believe more in the solvency of my 
Government than I do of any other gov- 
ernment in the world. Unless we can 
keep our country solvent we can be of 
no help to our own people, we can easily 
ruin them, and we can also be of no help 
to the rest of the world. 

Our system of government is free en- 
terprise. The stability of every com- 
munity in this country is the payroll. 
Profits may be necessary. All over this 
land it is in the little town that there is 
an industry, surrounded by farms. 
Those industries you will find are typi- 
cally American. Why? They have pay- 
rolls. The payrolls support the homes, 
the stores, the activities, the schools, 
everything that goes to make the Amer- 
ica that we love. 

Now, let us not forget that if you are 
going to preserve free enterprise we have 
to preserve those payrolls. 

Here is a fact that is often overlooked. 
We have from 600,000 to 800,000 new la- 
borers from our colleges, our schools, 
from our increase in population coming 
into our labor market. They are com- 
ing in all the time, every year, over the 
horizon, to take over available jobs. 
They are the future Americans. These 
people are coming in, who have prepared 
themselves to be good American citizens, 
want to be a part of the payrolls and the 
jobs of this free-enterprise country. 
What do you think is going to happen 
if they do not attain jobs? Are not they 
the finest material in the world against 
the very thing we have been fighting— 
communism? I quite agree with the 
gentleman who spoke in regard to the 
refugees wo are supposed to come in, 
the 250,000. Why are we not realistic? 
This is our country. This is the country 
which, under our oath of office, we are 
sworn to support and protect against 
ruinous competition from any part of 
the world. Personally I am fed up. with 
these people who are more interested in 
the nerves and the feelings of the people 
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of foreign nations than they are of our 
own citizens. 

I have had some experience of being 
charged with bottling up legislation. I 
want to say with respect to that charge, 
that there was never an excess-profits 
tax bill in the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee that we could have bottled up. 
We held a hearing on the question of the 
excess-profits tax. We held it as a mat- 
ter of courtesy following a letter from 
the Chief Executive. However, there is 
a bill that has been bottled up here, 
H. R. 1. That bill has been bottled up 
in the Rules Committee since away back 
in the early spring of this year. Now 
then, the people that have helped bottle 
that bill up I hope will not take the 
floor today and say that this rule ought 
to defeated. Let the House work its will 
on the proposition. That is straight 
teamwork. - 

So, as long as I am standing on the 
floor of the House, I shall fight for my 
country, first, last, and all the time. Our 
country is not so old. We are just an 
infant among the nations of the earth. 
The very nations we are helping, that 
have existed for 2,000 years, have his- 
torically and repeatedly cut each other’s 
throats. And, if we need relief, there is 
not a country on the face of the earth 
that will give us a dime, and you know it. 

Here is a bill that wili protect free 
enterprise from one end of this country 
to the other. Why, as Americans, should 
we be against it? Are we going to con- 
stantly keep our finger on the pulse of 
the other nations? The more we will 
give them, the less they will work. I 
wish every Member of this House would 
go abroad and see how these billions are 
spent. Let me tell you something: You 
have already spent to the point where 
you will not have one dime in the Fed- 
eral Treasury on October 1. Remember 
that. You better do some thinking, 
gentlemen. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. HESELTON]. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I do 
not ordinarily, in fact, I rarely vote 
against a rule, but I am going to do so 
in this instance. 

The provisions in this bill with refer- 
ence to residual oil imports would affect 
New England drastically. I, too, am in- 
terested in jobs for the people of New 
England. It is estimated that this bill 
will increase the cost of fuel in New 
England alone from $70 million to $72 
million a year. That would certainly 
drive out a great many of our indus- 
tries with consequent heavy unemploy- 
ment. That is one reason I am going to 
vote against this bill. 

This would also have a very serious 
effect upon our New England export in- 
dustries. Our relations in trade with 
Venezuela are of vital importance to us, 

This would also be a blow to our over- 
all relations with many of our friendly 
allies. 

The sheer fact is that this bill would 
not assist the coal industry. Rather it 
would damage greatly our east coast 
economy, our exports from every sec- 
tion of the country, our security, and 
our international relations, It is ill- 
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advised and contrary to our own na- 
tional interest. 

Finally, the administration is on rec- 
ord in clear opposition to the bill. I 
think there were six Cabinet officers who 
testified flatly against the bill. The 
President only yesterday reiterated his 
opposition to the bill. Consequently, I 
am opposed to the rule and opposed to 
the bill. 

Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to voice my opposition to H. R. 5894, 
which would provide a sliding tariff rate 
on lead and zine and import quotas on 
petroleum products. My opposition is 
based primarily on the fact that com- 
plete tariff and international trade prob- 
lems are under study. In view of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s objection to points of 
the bill, and other Cabinet members, I 
wish to state that I am unconditionally 
satisfied to go along with him on his 
views. 

Furthermore, the entire proposal is 
inconsistent with the provisions of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act which 
was just passed by the House and Sen- 
ate. My particular opposition lies with 
section 322 of the bill, which has to do 
with crude petroleum and residual fuel 
oil. This section would seriously limit 
the quotas for these types of oil to 10 
percent of the domestic demand for all 
petroleum oils and 5 percent quota of the 
domestic demand for residual fuel oil in 
the corresponding quarter of the pre- 
vious year. 

My district is one in which industries 
rely heavily on the use of residual oil. 
Businesses, both small and large, depend 
on this oil for heat and power. The en- 
tire New England industry would be de- 
prived of 62 percent of their entire fuel- 
oil demand should this legislation take 
effect. 

The entire domestic demand for re- 
‘sidual fuel oil in 1951 was 1,546,000 
barrels daily. Under the stipulations of 
the present proposal before us, the quota 
in 1952 of imported residual oil would 
have been 77,000 barrels daily. The 
actual import in 1952 amounted to 351,- 
000 barrels daily. Therefore, it is easy 
to see that the imposition of this import 
quota would have crippling effects, not 
only on New England but the entire 
Nation. 

The apparent purpose of the bill is to 
aid the domestic producer of crude oil 
and the coal industry. At the current 
rate of import, these quota provisions 
would operate only to reduce the imports 
of residual fuel oil. 

Therefore, the original intentions of 
H. R. 5894 are completely obscured by 
the huge domestic demand and the lack 
of sufficient domestic production. I 
feel this necessitates the fact that no 
such drastic curtailment of imports be 
effected. 

President Eisenhower has displayed a 
keen sense of leadership, courage, and 
ability in voicing rejection of this bill. 
As a result of his many fruitful years 
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in international affairs, Mr. Eisenhower 
lends invaluable insight into this field 
of trade and tariffs. I doubt if anyone 
would choose to refute this fact. He 
recognizes the disastrous effects such 
legislation would have upon many Amer- 
ican businesses, and because of this 
regard I am pleased and willing to lend 
my support to a man whose integrity on 
this particular issue is unchallenged. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. SADLAK]. 

Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, when 
this bill was first reported from the 
Committee on Ways and Means, of which 
I have the honor to be a member, an 
open rule was requested. Several days 
following that meeting—and I voted 
with reservations on this bill with the 
understanding that we would have an 
open rule—an executive session of our 
committee was held, reconsideration was 
given, and then a request was made for 
a closed rule: Again I opposed that on 
the basis that there should be permit- 
ted the right to strike any section of 
the bill. I am particularly and specifi- 
cally and primarily concerned with sec- 
tion 322 of this bill. I requested before 
the Committee on Rules, with my col- 
league, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Goopwin], that when a rule 
was to be granted, if it was to be a closed 
rule, that we would be granted the privi- 
lege of striking. Secause the Commit- 
tee on Rules has seen fit to grant that 
privilege in accordance with my plea, I 
shall vote for the rule. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY]. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I am primarily interested in 
this resolution and the bill for the rea- 
son that I am from a great coal-produc- 
ing State and am very familiar with the 
situation in the coal-mining industry 
there and in the Nation. I know the 
commercial industry, especially the coal- 
producing part of it, is being injured. 
That is in contradistinction to the cap- 
tive part of the industry, which is not 
concerned here. They are the mines 
that produce only for the steel com- 
panies. But the commercial producer 
in this country is being drastically and 
seriously injured by the importation of 
residual oil into the eastern seaboard 
of this country. Over 31 million tons of 
coal were last year lost to residual-oil 
importations. 

The coal industry is a basic industry. 
The rich coal fields of this country are 
a rich natural resource. We as a Na- 
tion have an obligation to conserve and 
protect that industry. It means much 
to the future and the safety and the 
progress and development of this Nation. 

The gentleman from New York a mo- 
ment ago said we should be concerned 
with the safety and the future of this 
country. We cannot be interested in 
the safety and the welfare of this coun- 
try unless we are interested in preserv- 
ing and protecting the coal industry. 
You cannot conduct a war without it. 
Therefore, now is the time to see that 
that industry is, in a healthy and safe 
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condition for the time when we might 
need it. What would happen in the 
case of war might be like what hap- 
pened in the last war, when the oil pipe- 
lines were shut off. You have to have 
coal. You cannot operate this country 
without it. The country was developed 
with it. The great steel industry owes 
its progress and development to it. We 
as an industrial Nation are great be- 
cause of the rich coal fields. It goes 
into the production of coke to make 
steel. 

I am vitally interested in this indus- 
try. I wish I could impress upon the 
Members the importance of the coal in- 
dustry and the men who are engaged in 
that industry. Thousands of them are 
without work today. They live mostly 
in isolated communities, where they do 
not have the facilities to get jobs else- 
where. They are “anchored there. 
Their homes are there. We need those 
people in the industry, too, because you 
do not make workers in the coal mines 
overnight. You have to have a force 
all the time. Many hundreds of mines 
are being closed permanently. That is 
a sad state of affairs, because when you 
close a coal mine permanently the cost 
of opening it is prohibitive. Some of 
them will never be reopened. If they 
are reopened, you will find that many 
millions of tons of rich coal can never 
be recovered. So why should we be 
oblivious to the condition of this great 
industry? That is the reason I am in- 
terested in this resolution and the bill. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. NELSON]. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been continually stated on this floor that 
this bill is for the benefit of the Ameri- 
can workingman. Proponents vividly 
picture the dire situation of the coal 
mines and offer a quota on residual oils 
as the panacea that will cure all ills. I 
submit to you this is all political sound 
and fury with no basis at all in fact. 

Passage of this measure will not put a 
single coal miner back to work. The ills 
of the coal mines are not caused by im- 
ports of residual oils. The committee in 
its report states that two great industries 
are adversely affected by residual oil im- 
ports—the coal industry and the rail- 
roads. The State Department in its 
analysis of this bill states that coal pro- 
duction since the peak war years has 
declined by 162 million tons. Ironically 
enough and of great significance is the 
fact that 90 million tons of this decline 
is directly ascribable to the fall off in 
railroad consumption of coal due to con- 
version to diesels. Fifty-five million 
tons of the decline is in retail or home 
consumption. These markets were not 
lost to imported residual oils. They were 
lost to domestically-produced diesel and 
heating oil and to natural gas. 

The Navy and the merchant marine 
have gone in large measure from coal to 
oil. We should not in all logic, if this bill 
is sound, impose quotas on the number 
of homes that can burn oil, the number 
of diesels a railroad can buy, the number 
of naval ships that can burn oil, and so 
on ad absurdum. 
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So this bill is to benefit the working- 
man. It is of no appreciable help to 
the coal miner. But it will cause serious 
dislocation in industry in New England 
and on the eastern seaboard. Many 
industries are dependent on this residual 
oil. The domestic oil industry refines 
to 19 percent. It cannot meet the de- 
mand for residual oils. Consequently, 
industry would have to shut down, con- 
vert to coal with all its cost, or pay an 
excessive price for residual oil in an ex- 
tremely competitive market. 

It would hurt our workingmen in the 
extreme without benefiting a single coal 
miner. 

This bill would adversely affect the 
workingmen in another way. Almost 
all our residual oils come from our 
American neighbor, Venezuela. From 
her we receive $350 million in imports a 
year—largely this residual oil and price- 
less iron ore. To her we export auto- 
mobiles, textiles, agriculture products, 
and other manufactured goods to the 
amount of $500 million. Pass this bill 
and this market will dry up, drying up 
with it the jobs of many, many working- 
men. 

Venezuela furnished oil to the Allies 
during the last war. The Department 
of Defense has strongly indicated that it 
is absolutely essential for our defense to 
develop and have available all the oil 
resources of the Western Hemisphere. 
Now we propose to cut off this rich 
source and for no demonstrated good, 
And we break our pledged word to Vene- 
zuela in the bargain. This would be ex- 
tremely detrimental to our relations 
with South American countries, relations 
that are already in very poor shape. 

All this is true if the bill means what 
its proponents claim it means. But does 
it? Is not it really just pure but dan- 
gerous political hokum?_ The bill says 
in effect, we are putting a quota on 
residual oil so we can indicate to the 
coal miners that we are struggling in 
their interests. But then the bill says, 
“Mr: President, you can take this quota 
off any time you want to.” And the 
proponents know he is against this bill 
and will want to take it off. Is not this 
political buck- passing? 

The President has asked for extension 
of the Reciprocal Trade Act. We gave 
it to him. He asked for time to study 
our policies with regerd to foreign trade. 
Let us give that to him and not adopt a 
bill that contains provisions such as this 
quota restriction on residual oil which 
is useless to help the coal miner, dan- 
gerous to other American industry and 
bound to promote ill will among our 
American neighbors. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. 
COTTON]. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. Speaker, I am op- 
posed to this rule. I am opposed to this 
bill which I believe is unsound in prin- 
ciple. More particularly, however, I 
wish to add my voice to those of my 
colleagues from New England in protest 
against the proposed restrictions on the 
importation of residual oil. 
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The mills and small industrial plants 
of my State and other New England 
States are deeply dependent upon resid- 
ual oilimported from Venezuela and else- 
where. I ask you gentlemen of the Con- 
gress to consider our situation. Our sec- 
tion does not have the advantage of low- 
cost electrical power. We have no 
TVA’s, no Grand Coulee Dams. We 
could not have them if we wished, or 
if the Federal Government were willing 
to build them for us, because 200 years 


ago towns and cities were settled all: 


along New England’s rivers so that today 
we could not have the full power poten- 
tialities of these rivers developed with- 
out flooding and obliterating our largest 
cities. 

Our section does not have the advan- 
tage of easy access to the coal fields. It 
is natural perhaps that our colleagues 
from Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
should desire to shut out the competi- 
tion of foreign oil, and that John L. Lewis 
and the coal miners should lend their 
powerful voices to aid them, but I ask 
you to remember that New England, 
which is the home of some of the oldest 
and finest small industries in the Nation, 
is a long way from the coal fields, and 
that the price of coal plus its transporta- 
tion is nearly prohibitive. It will not 
add to the market of our friends from 
the coal-mining States to stop the wheels 
of industry in New England, nor will it 
enhance the welfare of the Nation as a 
whole to stifie industry in its outlying 
segments and cause further concentra- 
tion in regions adjacent to the coal 
mines. 

We of New England beseech you not 
to deliver this crushing blow at our small 
industries and business enterprises. We 
have asked little from Uncle Sam. We 
are willing to try to work out our own 
destiny, and accept cheerfully the pros- 
pect that the Federal Government is not 
going to do much for us. We are deeply 
concerned, however, at the prospect of 
what the Federal Government is try- 
ing to do to us. This very day as the 
House considers shutting off our last re- 
maining low-priced industrial fuel, the 
Tariff Commission is considering a pro- 
posal to check the importation of oats 
from Canada. Just as our industrial 
plants are dependent on outside sources 
for their fuel, so our dairy farmers and 
poultry farmers are dependent on the 
West and other sources for the major 
part of their feed. Our farmers are be- 
ing taxed to maintain a mandatory price 
support on western grain, taxed again 
when the Government buys and holds 
the surplus, and taxed a third time when 
they pay the high prices to secure food 
for their poultry and their cattle. 

The first rays of the sun to hit the 
Americas are picked up on the lofty 
crest of New Hampshire’s Mount Wash- 
ington, even as the first wave of pioneers 
from Europe landed in New England and 
there laid the foundation of the indus- 
try and agriculture that has made this 
country great. We in New England have 
faith to believe that with 200 years of 
experience behind us and the special 
skills we have developed, our sun is still 


rising. Let no action taken here change 


our rising to a setting sun. 
XCIX— 606 
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Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may require to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Goopwin]. 

Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, I voted 
against this bill in committee. I am 
opposed to the rule and I propose to vote 
against the rule. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. GEORGE]. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I urge 
the adoption of this rule. I just received 
a telegram from the tri-State area com- 
promising Kansas, Oklahoma and Mis- 
souri in the lead and zinc field. It is as 
follows: 

Jul x 20, 1953. 
The Honorable MYRON V. GEORGE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Tri-State Zinc and Lead Ore Producers 
Association urgently requests earliest pos- 
sible House action on the Simpson bill H. R. 
5498. Of a-total of 147 mines in this district 
more than 120 are now closed down due to 
low price of zinc and lead caused we believe 
by unusually large imports of zine and lead 
practically duty free. 

HAROLD L. CHILDRESS, 
President, Tri-State Zinc and Lead 
Ore Producers Association. 


Mr. Speaker, this field during World 
War I furnished 50 percent of the lead 
and zinc consumed in the United States. 
During World War II, they produced 
1212 percent of the lead and zinc of this 
country. Surely this ore-producing field 
must be saved for the needs of lead and 
zine to future generations. I urge you 
to vote for this rule. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Kentucky (Mr. GOLDEN]. 

Mr. GOLDEN. Mr. Speaker, I am for 
this rule and I hope it is adopted. The 
coal industry of this country produces 
one of the basic necessary products that 
gives strength and endurance to our Na- 
tion both in times of war and in peace. 
Anything that strikes at the heart of the 
coal industry, that weakens and demor- 
alizes the men who work in and around 
the mines, and that drives many of the 
coal operators out of business, seriously 
and adversely affects the entire country. 

For several years the growing and in- 
creasing amount of imported residual 
fuel oil has inflicted more and more 
damage to the American industry and 
has caused and is causing the unemploy- 
ment of many thousands of workingmen. 
You cannot produce steel unless you have 
bituminous coal. In addition, many of 
the essential factories and industries in 
this country must and do depend upon 
the production of coal to continue in 
business. Many millions of homes, large 
and small, depend upon coal for their 
principal fuel and heating purposes, and 
in the past it has afforded employment 
for more than 500,000 of our working- 
men who work in and around the mines, 
and it has given employment to many 
more thousands of men engaged in the 
management of the mines. It has, in the 
past, afforded reasonable profits to in- 
vested capital under our free-enterprise 
system. Yet things are taking place now 
on an accelerated scale that threatens 
this industry, It strikes both at this 
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basic business from a standpoint of man- 
agement and invested capital, as well as 
at the men themselves who do the work, 

As an example of this growing danger 
to one of the principal and necessary 
American businesses, I wish to place be- 
fore the Members of the Congress these 
facts. Approximately 8 or 9 years ago 
the importation of fuel oil into the 
United States from foreign countries was 
only a little in excess of 44 million bar- 
rels, while in 1951 the encroachment 
upon our business and workingmen had 
grown.to where there were imported 
more than 118 million barrels, and last 
year this increased another 10 million 
barrels, 

To give the Members of Congress a pic- 
ture of the seriousness of the havoc which 
is being wrought against our American 
workingmen and business, the permis- 
sion to import into this country such a 
large quantity of fuel oil to displace coal 
and to displace fuel oil produced by do- 
mestic oil companies, this imported resid- 
ual fuel oil has displaced from the mar- 
ket approximately 31 million tons of'coal 
each year. It has lost to American busi- 
nessmen who have invested their capital 
in the coal industry revenues of $150 
million a year and it has thrown out of 
employment and caused the loss of more 
than 4 million man-working days in and 
around the mines. 

To approach this condition from an- 
other standpoint so that the member- 
ship of this House can appreciate this 
growing danger each year, the miners 
of the country are now losing each year 
in excess of $75 million in wages, and 
this loss of domestic production in 
America and progressive unemploy- 
ment is not confined to the mining 
industry alone. Besides all of this 
each year, it causes a loss to the rail- 
roads of America, which are themselves 
essential to our well being and pros- 
perity in times of war and peace, reve- 
nues from freight of more than $85 mil- 
lion. Because of the loss of production 
of coal in our domestic coal mines 
that is being replaced by fuel oil, 
it has resulted in the railroads laying 
off many thousands of railroad em- 
ployees and throwing them out of em- 
ployment, and it causes a direct loss of 
wages to the men who run and operate 
our railroads of more than $41 million 
in wages each year, 

There are several States in this Union 
the principal production of which is 
coal. There are several other States 
that produce coal in such quantities that 
the coal industry is a major factor in 
their economic well being and prosperity. 
While the country generally over the past 
few years partly because of our arma- 
ment program, has enjoyed prosperity 
and a high rate of employment of our 
people, yet when you take a look at the 
coal-producing areas of ‘the United 
States, in any one of the many States 
that produce coal, you will find just the 
opposite condition. 

In these States that produce coal you 
will find unemployment has been in- 
creasing from year to year, and many 
hundreds of well managed, strong coal 
companies have been forced to go out of 
business, Such a condition as this, in 
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my humble opinion, requires and de- 
mands the attention of the legislative 
body of this Nation. If we survive as a 
Nation in this great struggle that is tak- 
ing place over the face of the world, we 
must remain strong ourselves. Our 
principal advantage over the enemies of 
this country that would destroy and en- 
slave us is our power to produce here 
at home. Anything that greatly, per- 
manently, and seriously injures any of 
our essential producing American indus- 
tries weakens the whole Nation and 
places us in more danger should world 
war III strike us than we would other- 
wise be. 

Another thing that should be consid- 
ered, in addition to driving American 
businessmen out of business and throw- 
ing countless thousands of men out of 
employment, is the fact that if we build 
up a strong segment of our American 
economy to be dependent upon the im- 
portation of foreign fuel oil and war 
does come, shipping that oil from for- 
eign countries over the oceans and wa- 
terways into America would be in great 
danger. It could be very seriously re- 
duced or entirely cut off and countless 
thousands of businesses, homes, and peo- 
ple that are dependent upon the use of 
foreign fuel oils would be thrown into a 
state of demoralization and it would 
seriously handicap the efforts of our 
country to wage a successful, protective 
war against foreign enemies. 

One of the greatest sources of revenue 
in my home State of Kentucky comes 
from the coal industry. In addition, 
the coal industry in the past has fur- 
nished employment to one of the larg- 
est groups of working men of any indus- 
try that we have in that State. To all 
of Kentucky, next to farming, the pro- 
duction of coal is the most important. 
Anything that handicaps and partially 
destroys the coal industry affects our 
whole State. The same thing can be 
said of West Virginia, Tennessee, Penn- 
Sylvania, Illinois, and to a lesser degree 
Ohio, Indiana, Colorado, Alabama, and 
some other States. 

The production of coal in some of the 
counties in Kentucky in the prosperous 
year of 1952 fell off as much as 22 percent 
below the production in 1951. Over the 
Nation as a whole, besides many thou- 
sands of coal companies that have been 
forced to close, those that are hanging on 
and continuing to operate are only run- 
ning part time. Most of them only oper- 
ate their mines 3 days a week. 

We want to maintain friendly and rea- 
sonable relations with other foreign 
countries and we want to trade with 
them on a fair and equitable basis, but 
I do not believe that we should go so far 
in cultivating, sponsoring, and expand- 
ing foreign trade so as to destroy our- 
selves. Whatever reciprocal trade agree- 
ments are entered into by our country 
with other nations should have fair and 
reasonable provisions protecting vital 
and essential industries in America and 
the men who depend solely upon these 
American institutions for their liveli- 
hood. No reasonable country with whom 
we have trade agreements would expect 


us to weaken and destroy our home 
production, 
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Bituminous coal, which is produced in 
33 counties in eastern Kentucky and 12 
in western Kentucky, is the State’s most 
important asset and is the biggest em- 
ployer and brings more money into Ken- 
tucky than does any other product. 

Kentucky coal is used in at least 30 
States and in most European countries 
west of the Iron Curtain. Eastern Ken- 
tucky’s product is highly sought as a 
source of coke and chemicals, as well as 
for home heating and a variety of other 
manufacturing uses. Western Ken- 
tucky’s yield is in greatest demand for 
general steam purposes and in the 
domestic field. 

In the eastern Kentucky field, which 
accounts for 71 percent of the State's 
total production, all but about 2½ mil- 
lion tons came from underground mines, 
whereas almost half of the western Ken- 
tucky output is surface mined. The 
State’s coal industry has upwards of 75 
preparation plants, which remove im- 
purities and size the coal to meet con- 
sumer specifications, in operation at this 
time. 

A little more than 2 billion tons of 
coal have come out of Kentucky’s mines 
in the last century and a half. With 
59 ½ billion tons of recoverable reserves 
remaining, Kentucky has enough coal to 
last for more than 7 centuries at present 
rates of production. 

I do not know of any measure that 
would instill more hope and confidence 
among such a large group of American 
people than to give them this just pro- 
tection. Iam for this rule, and I do hope 
that the bill, H. R. 5894, will be passed. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. BAILEY]. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
urge approval of the pending rule to 
make possible the consideration of H. R. 
5894, legislation amending the existing 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act to in- 
sure equality of treatment to a vast seg- 
ment of American producers presently 


-being injured by an excess of foreign 


imports. 

First of all. I want to express my sur- 
prise at the position taken by some of 
the leaders of my party, particularly the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, who is 
opposing the adoption of this rule. 

May I remind the distinguished gen- 
tlemen that of the seven bills, raising 
revenue, that have cleared the House 
Ways and Means Committee for House 
consideration, at this session, all have 
been reported either with a closed rule 
or one so modified as to effectively muz- 
zle all Members of Congress who are not 
members of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. ; 

May I ask why the gentlemen oppose 
the same kind of rule now? If the gen- 
tlemen could justify a closed rule to 
grant tax relief to the liquor industry as 
was done just a few days ago, I am at a 
loss to understand why he wants to block 
legislation that is intended to afford re- 
lief to some of the Nation’s basic in- 
dustries now threatened with destruc- 
tion because of unrestricted foreign im- 
ports, 

No one can deny that the independent 
oil industry, the coal industry, and the 
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lead and zinc industry are our basic ones; 
and in addition to their economic po- 
tential they are vital to our national de- 
fense. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts would deny the Congress the right 
to consider the facts. They are opposed 
to the rule because they are opposed 
to the legislation which the rule makes 
possible. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield. 

Mr. BAKER. I would like to join with 
the gentleman from West Virginia in his 
appeal urging the House to vote for this 
rule. This bill is needed badly, and I 
am for it. 

Mr. BAILEY. Now that the leader- 
ship’s position is made clear I want te 
suggest that it exposes the major weak- 
ness in their arguments. They would 
kill the rule because they have doubts 
about the effectiveness of their argu- 
ments in general debate, and in any 
amendment they would offer to defeat 
the purpose of the legislation. 

I shall offer in general debate detailed 
proof of the need for this legislation. 
May I plead with my colleagues to sup- 
port the rule so that this matter can 
receive the attention which it merits? 

I am at a loss to understand how some 
of the leaders of my own party can close 
their minds and eyes to this tragic eco- 
nomic situation that exists in my State 
in the coal fields. Their efforts to kill 
this rule is proof that they are loathe 
to acknowledge that their pet idea of 
trade relations has proven faulty and 
is highly discriminatory. 

Let us have a rule. Let us talk some 
facts on a matter that can no longer be 
ignored. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield to the gentleman from Colorado 
[Mr. ASPINALL]. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
preciate having this opportunity to speak 
in favor of the passage of H. R. 5894. I 
wish to congratulate the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Smmpson], who 
introduced this bill and those of his com- 
mittee who have worked to bring it to the 
floor. This marks the second bill com- 
ing from the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee in the last few days to which I can 
give my enthusiastic support, and I think 
the chairman [Mr. REED] is to be con- 
gratulated that he can bring out so much 
legislation which will find liberal support 
from this side of the aisle. Perhaps it 
shall continue but if not, it has been 
worthwhile thus far. 

But to get to the specifics of the bill 
and the reasons which prompt me to give 
it my support. The most important 
single consideration is constituted by 
those provisions, beginning on page 15 
of the bill, or section 323, additional 
duties on lead and zinc. This emphasis 
does not dim one whit the luster of the 
other provisions, those to limit the flow 
of residual-fuel oil which press so hard 
on domestic producers of hydrocarbon 
energy and those which change emphasis 
and definition as to the rules of opera- 
tion which can be more amply explained 
by members of the committee. My sup- 
port then, comes because of the weight 
this bill, if enacted into law, would throw 
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on the side of many struggling domestic 
producers who are about to be engulfed 
in a flood of growing imports with which 
they cannot compete. 

Just last week the printed hearings 
and report of the recent hearings of the 
Select Committee on Small Business with 
regard to lead and zine became avail- 
able. The chairman of that committee, 
my colleague, the gentleman from Colo- 
lado [Mr. HILL], addressed the House 
some time ago with regard to these hear- 
ings, I wish time permitted me to read 
the report of this committee in its en- 
tirety. I wish as well that there were 
some means by which I could show to 
you the slowly dying areas of my district 
where lead and zinc mines are closing 
down. If it seems odd that the areas 
die slowly it is only because the miner 
is a determined man and does not easily 
give up. 

However, let us proceed rapidly lest 
it seem that I stand here as a pleader 
for a narrow and selfish interest which 
is most emphatically not the case, I 
do not expect that the membership of 
this body should be greatly concerned 
because the population of some small 
town in Colorado drops 71 percent in 
1 week in response to the closing of a 
zinc-lead mill. It is to be expected, 
under a free enterprise system, that some 
firms come and some firms go. How- 
ever, it is also to be expected that this 
be in response either to bad manage- 
ment or an inability, for a variety of 
reasons, to compete with others in the 
same trade. It most assuredly is not 
supposed to be in response to a failure 
of the Government to protect its own 
self-interest. 

This may strike some as sounding odd. 
I should like then, to read a part of two 
newspaper articles and include the bal- 
ance of them at the end of my remarks. 
From the Gunnison News Champion, of 
Gunnison, Colo., these sentences: 

The population of the hard-rock mining 
community of Whitepine in northeastern 
Gunnison County dropped 71 percent last 
week due to the closing of 100-ton-a-day 
mill of the Callahan Zinc-Lead Co. During 
the last month the price of lead dropped from 
19 cents a pound to the present 1344 cents; 
and zinc from 18 to 1244. Also the competi- 
tion of the low cost of labor in the African 
mines was a factor that caused the mine to 
lay off workers. 


This was written last November and 
makes no mention of the small inde- 
pendent operators who must also close 
when a custom mill closes down. 

Perhaps you have not heard of White- 
pine or of the News Champion so I 
should like as well to quote from the 
New York Times which is familar to all. 
Just these few words from an article in 
the business section for March 22 of this 
year: 

These are hard and bitter times for most 
of the Nation’s lead and zinc miners. Fall- 
ing prices have plunged them into a reces- 
sion at a time when producers of other 
major metals are basking in prosperity. 
Mines are closing. Unemployment is grow- 
ing. 


A few lines later after talking about 
the big demand for metal brought about, 


as usual, by the emergency. This one 
was in Korea. 
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But the worldwide demand softened. Sur- 
pluses abroad were diverted to this country. 
And domestic miners, faced with fierce com- 
petition from cheaper foreign metal, were 
forced to trim prices. Imports of lead rose 
from about 265,000 tons in 1951 to more 
than 637,000 last year. Zinc imports climbed 
from 397,000 tons to 568,000. 


The article goes on with the story and 
I urge that it be read later to fill out 
the story it tells. The important point 
is the flood of imports and the figures, 
a jump from 265,000 to 637,000 for lead 
in 1 year, clearly show that this has 
nothing to do with “trade not aid.” This 
is a simple case where the domestic pro- 
ducer gets scuttled by his own Govern- 
ment. Most of the imports which did 
come in in 1951—and that year they 
were less than we needed—were offered 
only at above-ceiling prices. Then, 
when it became obvious that a miscal- 
culation had been made by those specu- 
lating in stocks overseas, the stocks 
were dumped on the American market 
and no alternative but closing down re- 
mained. 

Good business sense demands an ad- 
justment in such a feast and famine, 
boom and bust situation. We cannot 
long expect to call loudly for production 


from our domestic mines and get any - 


reply if they are always to get the boot 
when foreign operators can hack the 
price to ribbons with surplus stocks. We 
cannot expect, in a troubled world like 
we have now, to obtain our vital metals 
from overseas should the always lurking 
war come. Nor can we expect domestic 
mines to suddenly blossom forth with 
thousands and millions of tons for the 
shafts will be flooded and caved; the 
towns will be deserted and dismantled; 
the skilled hardrock miners will be 
gone; the machinery rusted and 
scrapped; the know-how, the manage- 
ment, the skill gone and no matter how 
magical any battery additive may be- 
come, we shall still have vast needs for 
lead. 

And so it is that a demand comes 
from the sorely pressed miners of lead 
and zinc, in the realization that they 
and their mines and skill and equipment 
are a vital link in our defense chain, 
that there be placed upon the imports 
of these metals, not an exclusive tariff, 
but rather a fee which will insure them 
a minimum called parity. Thus, there 
is no purpose to exclude the importation 
of lead and zine as such for it is fully 
realized that it is to our advantage to 


import some of these metals, just as it 


is realized that trade is a two-way street. 
What is wanted is only a clarification of 
the rules of the game so that domestic 
producers can know that they will not 
be scuttled by a sudden floodtide of im- 
ports from cheaper producing areas—a 
flood which will dry up and greatly in- 
crease in price at the very moment of 
need. I could say more, but the point is 
simple and should be quickly made, yet 
it seems difficult. The security of this 
Nation demands at least a minimum do- 
mestic production of vital war metals 
and minerals. This can come only from 
a going and healthy domestic producing 
industry. There may be, better ways of 
achieving this minimum production 
other than a flexible import fee such as 
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is included in H. R. 5894 but I have heard 
of no move to make it available. This 
is here and at hand and I urge its sup- 
port: Support for an import fee which 
will rise and fall with admirable flexibil- 
ity to maintain a parity price for domes- 
tic miners, 

I also hope that this House will listen 
closely to those who speak on the situa- 
tion confronting the domestic wool- 
grower and his struggle to retain some 
place in the market with his emergency 
valuable product. I shall not take time 
to cover it as I have lead and zine for 
I am sure others will tell the story. 
[From the Gunnison (Colo.) News Champion 

of November 13, 1952] 
Less THAN ONE-THIRD OF WHITEPINE POPU- 
LATION STAYS, AWAIT BETTER Days 

The population of the hardrock mining 
community of Whitepine in northeastern 
Gunnison County dropped 71 percent last 
week due to the closing of 100-ton-a-day 
mill of the Callahan Zinc-Lead Co. 

During the last month the price of lead 
dropped from 19 cents a pound to the pres- 
ent 1344; and zinc from 18 to 12%. Also the 
competition of the low cost of labor in the- 
African mines was a factor that caused the 
mine to lay off workers. 

The 160 persons who made up the popu- 
lation dropped to the present 45. 

“This is just the first round of the bout” 
is the attitude of most of the residents of 
the village. Or, at least the people who are 
staying for the winter and who are naturally 
hoping for a comeback. 

Mrs. Don Austin, postmaster, said that 
the people who were not staying had already 
gone or were leaving Sunday, less than a 
week since the news of the layoff broke. Her 
husband has been there for 15 years and 
they are one of the few families who intend 
to stay for the winter. 

The percentage of drop of workers to the 
present time has been 62.2. There is a skele- 
ton crew of 15 men, the exploration crew, 
left in the mine, according to Jim Dunn, 
superintendent of the mine and president 
of the Gunnnison Area Mining Association. 
Before the break there were 54 men; also 
Dunn said that the present crew may have 
to be cut to 10 men and continue on a 5- 
day-week basis. 

The men that are staying are keeping the 
upper mine, Erie, in condition in case it re- 
opens. Erie was closed last spring when the 
price first went down. 

A few families, the number of which is 
not yet certain, are staying even though 
they aren’t working. For these families the 
Callahan Zinc-Lead Co. is providing free 
rental on its houses. The company bought 
the coal that many of the people had laid 
in for the winter, before they moved. 

Mrs. Rachel Clemons, storekeeper, said 
that she would not venture her opinions 
because there are too many rumors now and 
they all want to wait until the dust clears 
away. 

Dunn said that many of the men who had 
moved went to Madonna, Climax, and Lake 
City to continue working in mines, 

The school enrollment dropped over 74 
percent when the families began the vacat- 
ing movement, the day after the news broke, 

The 2-teacher school enrollment was 33 
and is now 9. 

[From the New York Times of March 22, 
1953] 
OTHER METALS BASKING IN PROSPERITY—THEY 
FACE RECESSION 
(By Jack R. Ryan) 

These are hard and bitter times for most 
of the Nation’s lead and zinc miners. Fall- 
ing prices have plunged them into a reces- 
sion at a time when producers of other major 
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metals are basking in prosperity. Mines are 
closing. Unemployment is growing. 

Steel, copper, and aluminum are in tight 
supply and brisk demand. So were lead 
and zinc—2 years ago. Urgent defense needs 
at the start of the Korean war pushed their 
prices sharply higher by late 1951 and ex- 
pansion of production was vigorously en- 
couraged. 

But then world-wide demand softened. 
Surpluses abroad were diverted to this coun- 
try. And domestic miners, faced with flerce 
competition from cheaper foreign metal, 
were forced to trim prices. Imports of lead 
rose from about 265,900 tons in 1951 to more 
than 637,000 last year. Zinc imports climbed 
from 397,700 tons to 568,400. 

In the last year lead prices have dropped 
from 19 cents a pound to 13% and zinc has 
skidded even more—from 19% to 11 cents. 

Marginal or high-cost lead and zinc mines 
were the first casualties, but even the big 
highly mechanized mines like those in the 
so-called lead belt of Missouri have cut back 
operations. A group of lead-zinc miners who 
voluntarily took a 20 percent wage cut re- 
cently to keep one property near Silver City, 
N. Mex., from shutting down reported that 
more than 700 men had been laid off in 
that area alone. Charles Jordan, an Alma, 
Colo., mine operator, told a Denver mining 
convention last month that 48 percent of the 
Nation’s unemployed are miners. 


COSTLIER TO SHUT DOWN 


Some operators continue to mine lead and 
zinc only because it would be more costly to 
shut down—unless of course, all hope for a 
market upturn in the next several months 
were abandoned. There are several deep 
mines like that of Chief Consolidated Min- 
ing Co. at Eureka, Utah, which must be 
pumped constantly or be flooded with water. 
And there are many towns like Eureka where 
the lead-zinc companies are the principal 
or sole employers. 

Most of the lead consumed in this country 
goes into batteries, ethyl gasoline, cable-cov- 
erings, construction products, and paint. 
Zinc is used chiefly for galvanizing—of coat- 
ing steel products to retard corrosion—and 
for die-castings and as an ingredient of 
brass. Metals men say consumption of both 
lead and zinc has held at fairly high levels. 
If it weren’t for those big imports, they con- 
tend, all except the highest-cost mines prob- 
ably would be faring well enough today. 

As many of the mine operators see it, the 
solution lies in some sort of import tax to 
supplement the present tariffs of 1½ cents 
a pound for lead and seven-tenths of a cent 
for zinc. An industry group named the Na- 
tional Emergency Committee on Lead and 
Zinc, made up of one industry representative 
from each of the lead-zinc mining States, has 
taken the leadership in pressing for such a 
tax, which it calls a “sliding scale stabiliza- 
tion tax.” 

This tax, the committee says, should be 
imposed at a progressively higher rate on 
imports as the going lead and zinc prices fall 
below a parity level which would be adjusted 
periodically with a Bureau of Labor Statistics 
commodity index. For example, for every 
cent a pound the price of refined lead falls 
below 15½ cents an import tax of 1 cent a 
poru would be assessed the foreign sup- 
plier. 

Such a tax, its backers say, would prevent 
the dumping of metal from low-wage foreign 
countries on the United States market, help 
stabilize prices to avoid the feast-or-famine 
character of the industry, and would pre- 
serve the Nation’s own lead and zinc mining 
enterprises—very much needed in time of 
war. 

There is widespread support for this pro- 
posal in the mining States, particularly in 
the West. The Legislatures of Colorado, 
Utah, Idaho, and Nevada passed resolutions 
during the past 2 months supporting the 
principle of the sliding-scale tax and urging 
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enactment of the necessary legislation in 
Washington. Similar resolutions are report- 
ed to be scheduled for early consideration by 
other States. And mining men here say 
metals-tax bills are being drafted for pres- 
entation to both Houses of Congress within 
the next 2 weeks. 


CHILLY RECEPTION EXPECTED 

Those bills appeared likely to get a chilly 
reception from proponents of the trade-not- 
aid policy in Washington, however. At a 
time when considerable publicity is being 
given efforts here and in Europe to tear down 
trade barriers, it appeared logical to expect 
lawmakers to ask: “If we pass import taxes 
or tariffs on lead and zinc, then why not also 
on every other distress commodity?” 

A report to the President, issued only a 
few weeks ago by the Public Advisory Board 
for Mutual Security, said of a somewhat sim- 
ilar lead-tax proposal: 

“Stability [of domestic lead. prices] would 
be achieved at the expense of very much 
greater instability in prices of lead abroad. 
Whatever contribution it would make to en- 
courage domestic production would ke more 
than offset by the serious blow it would give 
to producers abroad. The United States can- 
not isolate itself from the world market and 
from the world supply of a commodity for 
which 50 percent of domestic requirements, 
and probably a larger proportion in the fu- 
ture, must be met by imports.” 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. SECREST]. 

Mr. SECREST. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to urge every Member of this House to 
vote for this rule and to give us at least 
an opportunity to present the facts as 
they affect this whole question of im- 
ports. One hundred and twenty-eight 
million barrels of residual fuel oil come 
into this country annually. That will 
displace 53 million tons of coal. It will 
mean a loss to the coal industry of $150 
million, over half of which is represented 
in wages. It will mean a loss to the 
railroads of more than $90 million, over 
half of which is represented in wages. 
It means that the price of crude oil in 
my district, and in every oil-producing 
section of this country, is driven down 
as a result of the imports of this residual 
fuel oil. 

Senator Tart, in Senate Report No. 
2042, says: 

The importation of residual oll is a direct 
damage to the coal industry. * * * This 
imposes a great handicap on the coal indus- 


try and is responsible for the closing of many 
mines. 


Already imports of wool have taken 
over half the market in the United 
States, and many other agricultural 
products are beginning to come in at ac- 
celerated speeds that will compete with 
nearly every section of this country. 

In 1953, 130 million pieces of glassware 
will come into the United States. One 
hundred and ninety million pieces of 
pottery will come into the United States 
this year, representing in many cases 36 
percent of the total consumption in our 
country. 

In 1950 we exported two times as much 
tile as we imported. Today we are im- 
porting more tile than we export. 

A bid was recently called for $400,000 
worth of porcelain insulators for the 
Bonneville power project, supported by 
taxpayers’ money. Who was the low 
bidder by far? A Japanese concern will 
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make the insulators for that Bonneville 
power project. 

Sixty-one million dollars’ worth of 
watches, jeweled watches, came into this 
country last year, over half of that kind 
of watches made in the country. Under 
this Simpson bill national defense is an 
item. If it were not for these watch- 
makers in World War II, we could not 
have had them to train the makers of 
bombsights and other delicate mecha- 
nisms essential to our national defense. 
Under this bill the Tariff Commission 
may consider these things. 

The list of imports that are destroy- 
ing American industry is endless. We 
have given these countries the machin- 
ery to make different items, and then 
they send them back to compete with 
our own industry. 

Textiles are coming in; steel is coming 
in. And if they can increase their pro- 
duction because of the low wage levels, 
there is no limit to the kind of com- 
modity they can produce or to the 
amount that they can send into this 
country unless we are able to give some 
more protection to our domestic indus- 
try. Wages are one-sixth to one-fourth 
of that which we pay here in our own 
country. 

How can a pottery in my district, with 
wages of $1.70 an hour, compare with 
a Japanese potter at 11 cents an hour, 
when 70 percent of the product is labor? 

That is true in countless other items 
that come into this country. We are 
trading machine-made goods for hand- 
made goods. We send a truck to France 
that may cost $20,000, and that may give 
work in our country to 10 men, and then 
they send back enough handmade stuff 
to put 1,000 men out of work. 

I hope this rule will be adopted and 
that the Simpson bill pass this House. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 


gentleman from California (Mr. 
PHILLIPS]. 
Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, I 


shall support the rule and hope the bill 
may be discussed on its merits, 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr, Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Idaho [Mr. Bunce]. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, I favor the 
adoption of this rule. 

It is a commendable attitude to want 
to help everyone at all times and extend 
relief to all nations and all peoples at all 
times. And it would be an ideal situa- 
tion if the United States were in a posi- 
tion to carry out such a program and 
literally fulfill the expectations of 
“Uncle” to everyone. However, the latter 
is not true. 

The United States is indeed the great- 
est nation on earth. We are proud of 
our biggest industries and magnificent 
achievements in all realms of science and 
culture. But we also have the biggest 
debt in the world. And at the present 
time we are faced with an increasing 
deficit unless we provide for an increase 
of wealth to increase our national in- 
come. 

This may seem extraneous, but I think 
it is pertinent to the discussion on the 
fioor of the House today. Domestic in- 
dustries, such as farming and mining, 
face opposition here today to the adop- 
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tion of a program which will bring them 
some relief. These two industries are 
basic ones in my State and I can say 
without fear of contradiction that, unless 
present policies are changed, the people 
of my State will suffer and if these two 
industries suffer all other related ones 
will be affected: The picture is not good. 

In the mining industry, for example, 
our people struggled against uneven odds 
under the management of the former 
Office of Price Stabilization when 19 
cents per pound for lead was paid the 
domestic producer, and at the same time 
as much as 34 cents was paid to the for- 
eign producer. In addition to the price 
differential between the domestic and 
foreign producer of lead, the domestic 
mining industry has experienced seri- 
ous curtailment due to the dumping of 
lead and zinc produced by the foreign 
producer on the American market. Fur- 
ther, the domestic producer has suffered 
because of foreign currency devalua- 
tion and manipulations. 

The mines in Idaho, as in other. States 

of the Union, have been developed over 
a long period of time. Mining is an 
industry which ‘cannot be started and 
stopped over night. It is a continuing 
process and requires years for develop- 
ment. The industry does not ask for 
subsidy. It asks only for a fair shake 
at the market and strongly resists any 
attempt by the Government to promote 
foreign production at the expense of 
the local industry. 
In ͤ Idaho, at this very time, thousands 
of miners are out of work because of the 
curtailment of the industry, and much 
of the condition that exists today is 
traceable directly to the past policies of 
this Government. Let us not continue 
these policies which can only result in 
the depression of domestic labor, indus- 
try and the producer on the farms of 
the Nation. 

Yesterday the House approved nearly 
412 billions of dollars for foreign aid, 
the funds for which were derived from 
American labor, industry and farms. 

A large portion of those funds will be 
used abroad to create further unfair 
competition for that same American la- 
bor, industry and farm. Labor and in- 
dustry now have no protection without 
this legislation and since the failure to 
reenact section 104 of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act. I wonder as to the status 
of our agricultural and dairy products. 
The House in its wisdom—but not with 
my vote—deleted that section and unless 
this legislation is enacted I predict the 
House will regret that action. 

Americans seek only survival in their 
endeavors. This legislation gives them 
some hope of survival and I feel the rule 
should be adopted and the bill approved 
by the House. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. FEN- 
TON]. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, I favor 
the rule and the adoption of the rule 
and I certainly am in favor of this leg- 
islation. It is long overdue. The un- 
employment situation in the anthracite 
coal fields is such that many, many of 
our mines are closing and causing great 
distress, 
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Mr. Speaker, it is important to the 
national welfare in peace, and doubly so 
in the event of emergency, that the Mem- 
bers of the House give this bill on the 
subject of residual oil imports the favor- 
able consideration its importance mer- 
its. The gravity of the situation was 
not fully realized until we became aware 
of the drastic effect the importation of 
residual oil is having on our economy. 

Poverty and misfortune have been 
brought to many American citizens in 
Pennsylvania, and the other great coal- 
producing States, in the importation of 
this foreign residual petroleum oil. It 
is impoverishing an extremely important 
industry and substantially curtailing the 
revenues of another, and carries a threat 
to the future of the country as a whole. 

This oil, which is the residue left after 
the extraction of refined products, and 
may be termed the waste from the for- 
eign petroleum industry, was imported 
in the year 1952 at a rate amounting 
to approximately 128 million barrels— 
an average rate of about 351,000 barrels 
per day. According to the estimate of 
the Petroleum Administration for De- 
fense, imports during the 4 weeks end- 
ing January 24, 1953, averaged 518,000 
barrels per day, or 48 percent greater 
than the 1952 average, 

This imported waste product is used 
by many industries along our coast, and 
by many large institutions and buildings, 
either to generate steam for power or 
for space heating. The effects of its 
use are startling. 

In 1952 the imported residual oil dis- 
Placed 32 million tons of coal, both an- 
thracite and bituminous. This has re- 
sulted in the closing of some mines and 
short working time for many more, and 
the loss of $100 million or more in wages 
to American coal miners. Also it has 
deprived American railroads of about 
$111 million in revenues from coal trans- 
portation, and deprived the United States 
Government of $1,280,000 in taxes on 
that transportation. 

These losses to American citizens and 
to the economy of the country are se- 
rious, but they tell only part of the story. 
In case of war, or the imminent threat 
of war, where could those who are now 
using this cheap foreign oil obtain fuel 
for their needs? Certainly the domes- 
tic petroleum industry, with all the ex- 
pansion of demand for its products which 
such a situation would bring about, 
could not assume so vast a burden. It 
seems certain that this demand would 
revert to a coal industry badly disorgan- 
ized and weakened by this destructive 
foreign competition. 

It should be remembered that the de- 
velopment of productive capacity in the 
coal industry is a long, costly process. 
Amine, once closed and abandoned, suf- 
fers from decay of timbering, roof falls, 
which close haulage ways and airways. 
In addition, in a shaft mine, closing 
usually means that the workings soon 
fill with water. 

A coal mine, unlike ordinary manu- 
facturing equipment, cannot be given a 
coat of grease and set aside until the 
need for its use arises. The process en- 
tails pumping out water, repairing, and 
replacing timbering, cleaning up of roof 
falls, and a myriad of other repair and 
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replacement operations which require 
many months and possibly millions of 
dollars. 

We would not have won the last war 
without coal; nor can we win the next 
Where will we get the coal if we 
permit the importation of foreign oil to 
to ruin the coal industry? The defense 
against such a danger lies in the re- 
ae of imports of foreign residual 
oils. 
In my own area, in the heart of the 
hard-coal-producing region of Pennsyl- 
vania, the importation of this foreign 
residual oil has contributed greatly to 
an economic situation which has de- 
manded the attention of the Federal 
Government. This foreign residual oil 
dumped on our shores has closed down 
coal mines, robbed coal miners of work- 
ing time and wages, cast doubts on the 
domestic oil industry’s ability to meet 
future needs, and struck a blow at rail- 
roads and their workers, 

If mine closings continue at the 
alarming rate which has been in force 
in recent years, the ability of the United 
States to produce sufficient fuel to main- 
tain industry on a wartime basis will be 
seriously impaired. As I stated previ- 
ously, once closed, a coal mine to be 
reactivated means a tremendous expense, 
and very frequently is not physically 
possible. 

A further problem which is growing 
more severe is that once mines are closed, 
and miners through economic necessity 
are forced into other fields of endeavor, 
the replacement or reemployment of men 
to operate reactivated mines becomes a 
tremendous problem. 

The people in my region—like all good 
Americans—do not want relief handouts, 
but want their God-given right to work 
to maintain themselves and their fami- 
lies. They look to their Government to 
protect this right. Let us stop being sus- 
ceptible to those propaganda preachers 
who are always shouting and writing, 
“What will other countries think?” 
Ladies and gentlemen of the House, let 
us think of the United States of America 
and the welfare of our own citizens. 

It is most important to our economy 
and vital to the defense of our country 
that we keep and have available for our 
use a strong and healthy coal industry 
and railroad transportation system. 
This bill will go a long way to make 
that possible. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. WAM- 
PLER]. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Speaker, as one 
who represents a major coal-producing 
area in this Nation with 18,000 coal min- 
ers, of whom 4,500 are now unemployed, 
it is my intention to support this rule 
and this bill. 

I appeared before the Ways and 
Means Committee as a proponent of this 
legislation which would curb the in- 
discriminate dumping of foreign residual 
fuel oil in this country. 

I think it is proper to bring to the 
attention of the House the precarious 
problem of transporting foreign residual 
fuel oil to this country in time of war. 

I am told that on one occasion dur- 
ing World War II, eight tankers loaded 
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with crude oil left from a foreign port 
in Central America en route to the 
United States. Seven of these tankers 
were victims of torpedoes from subma- 
rines of the Axis Powers—the eighth 
tanker turned back to the port of origin. 

To my friends who oppose this leg- 
islation, let me say that today Commu- 
nist Russia possesses more submarines 
than did Germany during World War 
II. In the interest of national security, 
we should not rely upon the shipment 
of residual oil from foreign countries 
for our domestic uses. 

This legislation should pass in the 
interest of national defense. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Scup- 
DER]. 

Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, I shall 
support this rule. I hope it is adopted. 
It is about time we did something for the 
protection of American industry. A free 
and open discussion will bring to the 
attention of the American people that 
we must have a more realistic approach 
to international trade. If we are to con- 
tinue a reciprocal trade agreement it 
must not be a one way street. It must 
be fair to the American producer and 
American labor. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Bray]. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I strongly 
urge the adoption of this rule. Unless 
this legislation is passed, the coal indus- 
try will suffer irreparable harm. Un- 
employment in the mines will increase 
with all of its resulting damage to labor 
and to our national economy. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
Bont]. 

Mr. BONIN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join with my many colleagues in sup- 
port of this rule and the bill. Residual 
oil—the cheap leftover in the process of 
refining—is being dumped at distressed 
prices on our shores in increasing quan- 
tities each year. This cheap oil is being 
used for boilers and, consequently, is 
supplanting substantial tonnages of coal. 
This substitution of foreign residual oil 
for United States coal is having very 
serious and far-reaching economic re- 
percussions, not only in the coal indus- 
try—its miners and other workers—but 
in the coal-carrying railroads, as well as 
industries furnishing mining equipment 
and other materials essential to the pro- 
duction of our coal. 

The present and future consequences 
of the importation of residual oil are 
sericus. These oil importations, by 
shrinking the capacity of our coal and 
railroad industries, weaken our national 
defense and jeopardize the stability of 
our Nation. People familiar with the 
difficulties of mining thoroughly under- 
stand that you cannot open and close a 
coal mine like you would a faucet. Im- 
mediately upon the closing of a coal 
mine, the problem of water is a constant 
threat. Facts and figures reveal that it 
requires the pumping of 30 tons of water 
for each ton of coal produced. The 
longer a mine is idle, the greater the 
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chances are that it will never be 
reopened. : 

In time of emergency, our Nation will 
need these mines but we all feel that 
the continùed importation of residual 
fuel oil will cause these mines to re- 
main closed. 

I have stated on the floor of this 
House on numerous occasions that there 
are approximately. 28,000 unemployed 
people in the anthracite region of the 
United States. These people are anxious 
to continue the work for which they 
have been trained. It is imperative, 
therefore, that this rule be passed; and 
a vote to sustain American industry and 
employment for the future will be as- 
sured if H. R. 5894 is passed. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Montana [Mr. D'EwaRrT]. 

Mr. DEWART. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of this rule and this bill. 
It has many provisions that are vitally 
important to producers of raw materials 
in the State of Montana, such as lead, 
zinc, wool, mustard seed, oil—to name 
but.a few. When we see foreign govern- 
ments manipulating their currency, sub- 
sidizing their manufacturers, paying 
shipping charges, I think it is time we 
had protective legislation such as this, 
because we as individuals are helpless 
against this kind of competition. I shall, 
therefore, support this rule and this bill. 

I consider the pending bill to amend 
the Trade Agreements Act one of the 
most important measures this Congress 
has considered to date. 

Our many years of experience under 
the trade programs of the former admin- 
istration have demonstrated conclusively 
that present tariff and trade agreement 
laws do not give the American producer 
of basic products an even break. This 
situation has been worsened by the fact 
that the administrators of the trade 
agreements and tariff laws have delib- 
erately ignored provisions of the law 
designed to protect American producers 
and have delayed, procrastinated and 
refused to act when American produc- 
ers have endeavored to take advantage 
of the opportunities for relief that Con- 
gress intended to provide. 

H. R. 5894 is worthwhile and impor- 
tant because it corrects many provisions 
of the law which gave unfair advantage 
to foreign producers, and because it 
places additional restrictions upon the 
administrators which will require them 
to act without unnecessary delay when 
Americans petition for relief. 

With the possible exception of section 
12, which has to do with watches, every 
section of this bill contains something of 
benefit to producers of raw materials in 
the State of Montana. 

The first four sections clarify the in- 
jury test, and add the important consid- 
eration of impairment of the national se- 
curity. The experience of the wool in- 
dustry has shown the need for consid- 
eration of the national security in tariff 
matters. Wool is a vital and essential 
commodity. In time of war an adequate 
supply of wool is a requirement of mili- 
tary success. Yet the tariff policy of 
the past several years had deliberately 
reduced the wool industry to a depres- 
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sion level. There are many good and 
sufficient reasons for encouraging a do- 
mestic wool industry, but the considera- 
tion of national security is in itself 
enough to dictate that we protect our 
wool producers from unfair foreign com- 
petition. 

The provisions in section 5 regarding 
emergency action to afford relief to pro- 
ducers of perishable commodities is also 
of great importance not only in Mon- 
tana but throughout the Nation. The 
committee has very wisely included milk 
and all milk products in the definition. 
In the past, action under section 22 and 
section 7, the escape clause, has been so 
slow that serious injury almost invari- 
ably occurred before the findings of the 
investigation were completed and relief 
could be granted. The time limits im- 
posed in this bill are reasonable and nec- 
essary. 

Section 6 embodies the principle of the 
parity tariff bill that I have introduced, 
requiring that the Secretary of the De- 
partment of Agriculture take action un- 
der section 22 whenever it appears that 
imports undermine the price-support 
operations in which ouf Government is 
engaged. For years the American tax- 
payer has been paying a subsidy to for- 
eign agricultural producers, permitting 
them to flood our markets with cheap 
competitive products, while the domestic 
production was held off the market by 
a price-support operation. This ridicu- 
lous and harmful situation should be 
stopped at once, and our tariff laws 
should not be permitted to conflict with 
our objective of obtaining parity for do- 
mestic agricultural products. 

The cost-of-production formula pro- 
vided in section 7 is just. Comparisons 
of the cost of production of American 
producers and their foreign competitors 
invariably reveals that there is an advan- 
tage in favor of the foreign source. Our 
American standard of living is based 
upon higher wages, which are refiected 
in higher transportation costs, higher 
marketing costs, and all along the line 
from the original producer to the ulti- 
mate consumer. Certainly this must be 
taken into consideration in trade agree- 
ments. Again citing wool as an example, 
the American producer spends $8.45 per 
year to maintain and shear a sheep, 
while the same operations cost an Aus- 
tralian producer $1.91. It costs 40 cents 
to shear a sheep in this country. The 
Australian sheepman pays 12 cents and 
in Argentina it costs 6 cents. I could also 
cite mustard seed, an important Mon- 
tana crop, now threatened by low-cost 
production in Canada, 

Section 8 restores the principle of fair 
trade in international trade. I cannot 
believe that anyone can object to such a 
provision. Section 9 clarifies the con- 
siderations that justify action to im- 
pose countervailing duties. With all the 
other disadvantages our producers en- 
dure, certainly they should not be re- 
quired to compete with the currency ma- 
nipulations or manufacturing subsidy in 
foreign countries. 

Section 10 requires enforcement of the 
antidumping law, by removing the in- 
jury requirement. Again this is a sensi- 
ble and necessary change. 
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Finally, the sections on crude petro- 
leum, residual fuel oil, and lead and zinc 
are also of importance to our State. 

We are developing a great new oil- 
field in Montana, and the imports of 
foreign oil are seriously crippling our 
opportunities to market our products. 
This in itself is sufficient reason for us 
to support the imposition of restrictions 
on such imports. 

But beyond that we are a great coal 
State, with immense reserves, and with 
many miners dependent upon good mar- 
kets for coal. Our miners are unem- 
ployed, and they demand and deserve the 
protection that would be afforded them 
by this bill. 

Going on to lead and zinc, I hardly 
need call attention to the fact that Mon- 
tana is a leading producer of these 
metals. We have a vital stake in the 
maintenance of a sound and healthy 
lead and zinc industry in this Nation. 
This bill provides protection and en- 
couragement for such an industry, and 
will also result in protection to the con- 
sumers against shortages and the high 
foreign prices that will be charged in 
times of emergency if our own produc- 
tion is allowed to dwindle. 

In summation, this bill is necessary 
to provide a very minimum of fair pro- 
tection for the producers of raw mate- 
rials in the United States, and particu- 
larly in the State of Montana. This is 
my first and primary interest as a Mem- 
ber of Congress from that State. I hope 
that the bill is adopted. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as she may desire to the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts [Mrs. 
ROGERS]. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I am against granting the rule 
with the residual oil provision in the bill 
before us. Numerous letters have point- 
ed out the damage it would do to Massa- 
chusetts, and to the other New England 
States. There are some provisions of 
the Simpson bill that should be passed. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CARRIGG]. 

Mr. CARRIGG. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to join with my colleagues ‘and ask that 
this rule be adopted. Representing as 
I do one of the large anthracite districts 
of the country, it is certainly to the best 
interests of many of my constituents 

that this industry be protected by re- 
stricting the importation of residual fuel 
oil. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. HILL]. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, this is an 
important decision we must make here 
this afternoon. In a few minutes you 
will have a chance to vote on whether 
you believe in the protection of our 
American industry, our economic life, 
not only from the standpoint of labor but 
also from the standpoint of industry. 

I wish to speak when the time is here 
and give the reasons why we should do 
something toward assisting the lead and 
zinc miners of the West. Our Committee 
on Small Business held four hearings in 
the West—Denver, San Francisco, Spo- 
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kane, and Phoenix. At these meetings 
there were hundreds of small miners, all 
of them absolutely without exception 
closed down or getting ready to close 
down the mines completely, that is, lead 
and zinc. 

I urge you to vote to support this rule 
and let us debate and pass the bill. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Gavin]. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to be 
recorded as supporting this rule. It is 
gratifying to me to see legislation being 
presented to this House to protect Amer- 
ican industry and American workmen. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Utah [Mr. 
STRINGFELLOW]. 

Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise in support of the rule because I be- 
lieve every Member of Congress should 
have an opportunity to bring before this 
body a full report of the economic con- 
ditions which exist in the vital industries 
of his State. 

In my district, the First Congressional 
District of Utah, there are 25 counties 
extending over a land area which meas- 
ures 250 miles long by 200 miles wide, 
and comprises over 80 percent of the 
total area of the State of Utah. In this 
region are some of the most valuable 
mineral deposits to be found anywhere 
in the United States—for that matter, 
anywhere in the world. Coal abounds in 
almost unlimited quantities, as does lead 
and zinc, and all of the other base mate- 
rials. Much of our mineral resources are 
yet undeveloped because of the uncer- 
tainty of Government policies of favor- 
ing foreign producers over our own do- 
mestic industries. We must make up our 
minds whether we are going to continue 
to subject our industries in this country 
to continued uncertainty or whether we 
are going to adopt positive policies of 
fostering our own producers over those 
of other nations. Industries cannot af- 
ford to risk their precious venture capi- 
tal where they are faced not only with 
the ever-attendant risks of mineral ex- 
ploration but also with the antagonistic 
policies of a Government which favors 
lead and zinc producers in South Amer- 
ica or Africa, or oil and gas producers in 
Canada, Mexico, and Venezuela, or wool 
producers in Argentinea or Australia 
over good, honest, taxpaying American 
industries. We have become so inter- 
ested in our paternalistic stepchildren 
that we are killing off our own flesh 
and blood. 

I have today inserted into the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an article entitled 
“Park City: Ghost Town, U. S. A.?“ which 
tells of the plight of the once booming, 
prosperous town of Park City, Utah. To- 
day, mines in Park City are closed down, 
business houses and homes are boarded 
up and tumbleweeds fill the streets. 
That, gentlemen, is the condition in the 
lead and zinc mines of my State. 

A similar condition exists in many of 
our once prosperous coal-producing 
areas, because we have been so benev- 
olent and charitable to foreign produc- 
ers in letting in residual oil and natural 
gas that markets for our own products no 
longer exist. 7 
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Utah is also one of the largest wool- 
producing States in our Nation, but our 
sheepmen have in recent years suffered 
many financial losses and would have 
long ago succumbed to financial ruin if 
it had not been for Government support 
prices on wool. And yet this catastrophe 
could be completely averted if we would 
only recognize that this problem has been 
created by our own deceptive-trade pro- 
gram that subsidizes foreign producers 
with the taxpayers’ dollars. 

I firmly believe that we will never be 
able to balance our national budget until 
such time as we start to insist that for- 
eign nations take some responsibility for 
solving their own financial and domestic 
difficulties and not expect Uncle Sam 
to accomplish this miracle for them by 
draining the savings of our American 
workers to support other nations’ in- 
dustries. 

I have traveled the length and breadth 
of my State during the last election and 
also earlier this spring, and I know the 
feelings and temperament of my people. 
They want action, not excuses and prom- 
ises, that sometime we will have the ills 
of the world cured, and then maybe we 
will find time to take care of our own 
problems. 

When the white man came to America 
he found the American Indians a great 
and proud people who were capable of 
taking care of their own wants and 
needs. But what did Uncle Sam do? We 
looked at the poor Indian who did not 
conform to our pattern of living and 
said we must make him over, we must 
take care of him, we must do this, that 
and the other for the poor Indian. And 
lo, what happened? We made the In- 
dians the wards of the State; we took 
away their independence and ability, 
their self respect and their initiative to 
meet their own problems, and as a re- 
sult the Indians are still entirely depend- 
ent on the Government for their every 
need, and many of the tribes when 
offered their independence say, “No, we 
still want Uncle Sam to take care of us.” 

Are we trying to accomplish the same 
thing with other nations of the world 
as we did with the American Indian? 
Are we by following idealistic and false 
premises of aid and trade making other 
countries so dependent on our bounties 
and gratuities that they can no longer 
stand on their own feet? 

Gentlemen, I say we are. I know we 
are, because every time this Congress 
tries to whittle a dollar off of foreign aid 
or to enact any legislation to help our 
own people that might take away some 
right or privilege of some foreign nation, 
the howl mongers abroad set up a wail 
and chant that can be heard around the 
world. 

Let us stop having our foreign policies 
dictated by Paris, London, Rome, Mos- 
cow, and every other international cap- 
ital around the globe, and vest a little 
power and prestige back in the Congress 
of the United States. It may be a small 
voice calling for help as compared to the 
pleas of the professional international 
lobbyists, but the American people, those 
good souls who elected you and me to 
this Congress, are crying and asking for 
some help. Are we going to be so blind 
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and indifferent that we will not obey the 
prompting of our own conscience, and 
the true wishes of the vast majority of 
our fellow compatriots? Or, are we go- 
ing to be courageous enough to answer 
the call and take action on this vital 
legislation? 

Mr. Speaker, I fervently pray that we 
can muster enough brave souls to sup- 
port the rule and proceed with the debate 
of this vital question of aid to our own 
American industries. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
VURSELL]. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the rule. I think it is vital 
that the Congress have an opportunity 
to discuss and consider this legislation. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Utah [Mr. Dawson]. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
I am amazed at some of the argu- 
ments which have been made here today 
in opposition to this rule. The gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. CELLER] read 
a statement from the State Department, 
and, as I remember his remarks, he said 
he was surprised at the leadership in 
permitting this measure to reach the 
floor. 

It has always been my impression that 
we were sent here to represent the 
people and to make the laws for the 
State Department. If the gentleman 
from New York is correct, then every 
time the State Department sends a di- 
rective down here we must crawl into 
our shell and remain silent. 

Mr. Speaker, my first concern is to 
my people in the State of Utah and the 
thousands of unemployed miners there 
and I don’t intend to stand idly by and 
not protect their interests. The State 
Department is interested in foreigners 
throughout the world but as for me, I 
am going to vote for this rule to give 
some protection to my home folks and 
I hope the rest of you will do likewise. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man mentioned the wrong gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. No, I men- 
tioned the right gentleman from New 
York (Mr. CELLAR], who referred to the 
directive from the State Department. 
But I might also add that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Javirs] seems to 
share his views. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. REGAN]. 

Mr. REGAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of this rule and hope that as a 
matter of fairness the House will adopt 
the rule and give us an opportunity to 
describe the provisions of the bill and 
its merits. As I stated yesterday in ex- 
pressing my opposition to the tremen- 
dous appropriations for foreign aid, we 
have with our taxpayers’ dollars been 
building up a strong competitive system 
in foreign countries that is beginning 
to show its effect in creating unemploy- 
ment throughout our land that if not 
curtailed through the passage of this 
bill H. R. 5894 and kindred legislation in 
protection of our national economy, we 
are bringing upon our people a most 
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serious calamity and era of great un- 
employment. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, I rise to urge 
the passage of this rule. In all fairness 
to the Members of this House and the 
working people of this country, even 
those who oppose the legislation, should 
vote for the rule which will give this 
House the opportunity to distill the is- 
sues in the transparent flask of public 
debate. 

My remarks are directed, particularly 
and specifically, at section 11 (a) of the 
bill with respect to part I, title III of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, new 
section 322 (a) (2). That new section 
provides that the total quantity of resid- 
ual fuel oil which may be imported into 
the United States in any 3 months shall 
not exceed 5 percent of the total domes- 
tic demand for residual fuel oil in the 
United States for the corresponding 3 
months of the previous year. Paragraph 
(b) (2) of this new section provides an 
escape clause which allows the President 
to modify or suspend the 5-percent limi- 
tation whenever he finds that the total 
supply of both residual fuel oil and coal 
is inadequate to meet the needs of the 
Nation. Frankly, I do not feel qualified 
to discuss the merits and demerits of 
the other phases of the legislation. 

It should be made plain at the outset 
that this residual fuel oil, to which I am 
confining my remarks, is not the fuel 
commonly used in home heating plants. 
Rather, it is a thick, greasy substance 
which results as the end product of the 
refining process and which is usable as 
a fuel only by large utilities and indus- 
trial plants. 

The critical nature of the situation 
is best reflected in a few cold figures, 
the authenticity of which cannot be 
challenged. Since the year 1946, the 
annual imports of residual oil have in- 
creased from 45 million barrels to 159 
million barrels. This latter figure is the 
equivalent of approximately 31 million 
tons of coal, and current import figures 
indicate that about 53 million tons of 
coal will be displaced during the year 
1953 unless something is done to restrict 
these imports. 

The total displacement of coal since 
1946 has resulted in a loss of coal revenue 
of approximately $673 million, about half 
of which would have gone as wages into 
the homes of miners. During the same 
period, the railroads which carry this 
coal have sustained a freight revenue 
loss of $360 million, of which $181 million 
would have gone as wages into the homes 
of railroad workers. 

In my Sixth Congressional District, 
this unfair foreign competition has al- 
ready been keenly felt. The principal 
traffic of the three Pocahontas rail- 
roads—the Norfolk & Western, Virginian, 
and Chesapeake & Ohio—is bituminous 
coal, and the revenues of these carriers 
have already declined markedly due to 
the reduction in coal traffic occasioned 
by the dumping of foreign residual oil 
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along our coast. This decline in revenue 
is of serious concern to my constituents, 
for the economy of my district is in- 
separably interrelated with the financial 
health of the Pocahontas railroads. 

The Norfolk & Western’s general offices 
are located at Roanoke, as are the shops 
at which the railroad’s motive power and 
many of its freight cars are fabricated. 
The Chesapeake & Ohio has extensive 
facilities, including yards and shops, at 
Clifton Forge, and the Virginian has a 
large yard at Roanoke. 

All together, these railroads employ 
10,957 persons within the Sixth district 
alone, and out of a population of about 
338,000 in that district, it is estimated 
that approximately 36,000 persons are 
directly supported by railroad wages. 
This is over 10 percent of our popula- 
tion, and it is impossible to calculate 
how many other businesses and how 
many other workers depend upon these 
railroad people as patrons and consum- 
ers. In short, railroading is the princi- 
pal heavy industry of my district, and 
any decline in coal traffic is directly felt 
not only by railroad employees but by 
our farmers, grocery men, barbers, thea- 
ter owners, retailers and wholesalers, 
and those who depend upon them for 
their jobs. 

It is extremely regrettable that the 
issue of administration loyalty should 
be interjected here. I am willing to 
place my record of loyalty to the admin- 
istration alongside that of any Member 
of the House, and I intend to continue 
that loyalty so long as it is consistent 
with my personal convictions. Indeed, 
the President has always made it plain 
that he does not expect or desire that 
degree of loyalty which compromises 
personal principle, Accordingly, when- 
ever I am compelled to make a choice 
between fidelity to the administration 
on the one hand and what I conceive 
to be the welfare of the people whom I 
was elected to represent on the other 
hand, I intend to make the latter choice. 

I realize that the international free- 
traders in our country call everyone 
who talks about tariffs or quotas eco- 
nomic isolationists, but I am not too 
disturbed by the epithet. Neither am I 
overly impressed by the argument that 
import restrictions curtail American 
dollar exports, and that this injures our 
foreign policy program. I do not con- 
ceive it to be the burden of industry and 
the industrial worker to finance, by 
submitting to unfair competition from 
abroad, the foreign policy of the United 
States. This country, in all its econom- 
ic might and Christian beneficence, 
cannot hope always to be throughout 
the world its brother’s keeper. We 
must, for the sake of self-preservation, 
draw the line somewhere. And here in 
this bill before us is one of the places 
to draw the line, because whatever 
might be said in the overall picture in 
favor of American purchase of cheap 
foreign products, the dollars in this case 
are going into the pockets of wealthy 
foreign oilmen and they are coming out 
of the pocket of American coal miners 
and railroad workers. 

The economic strength and the mili- 
tary security of this Nation depends to 
a great extent on its national resources 
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and on its ability to transport these re- 
sources from point of production to 
point of consumption. Each must be 
guarded against unreasonable economic 
assault from without. I urge this com- 
mittee to restore a fair and proper bal- 
ance of competition between domestic 
and foreign industry in this vital area 
of our national defense. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield the remaining time on this 
side to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Rax URN], our minority leader. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, there 
is no one in this House who could be 
more in sympathy with distressed in- 
dustry than I am. It appears to me, 
however, as wise a committee as we have 
in Ways and Means, that it could bring 
forth legislation here of some kind that 
might give relief to these distressed in- 
dustries and not rip up the whole re- 
ciprocal-trade program practically by 
the roots. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
REED] spoke about people being em- 
ployed in this country. These people are 
not going to remain employed unless we 
trade with the remainder of the world. 
Everyone who has ever studied the eco- 
nomics of this situation knows that 
money does not cross the ocean to bal- 
ance trade between country and coun- 
try. It is goods for goods. And if we 
raise barriers against the trade and com- 
merce of other countries we thereby 
raise barriers against trade and com- 
merce of this country. 

The thing I really wanted to say is 
this: I find myself again in the peculiar 
position as the leader of the minority, 
the opposition party, in support of your 
Treasury Department, in support of 
your State Department and in support 
of your President, because each and 
every one of them has thought this bill 
so destructive to the people of the United 
States that each and every one of them 
has announced that he is opposed to the 
bill. 

Where, oh where, is the leadership on 
the Republican side? Not one of them 
has risen in his place to say that he is 
supporting the President of the United 
States and this Republican administra- 
tion. The gentleman from New York 
IMr. REED], of course, is chairman of the 
great Committee on Ways and Means. 
But he is not supporting the President on 
this matter. 

I was just wondering if I could not 
tease somebody on the majority side who 
stands in a place of leadership to get 
up here and say whether or not on this 
rule and on this bill he is supporting his 
own President. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. VAN ZANDT]. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
question at this time is whether the 
House of Representatives will be given 
an opportunity to discuss H. R. 5894 on 
the floor of this House under the tradi- 
tional procedure of this legislative body. 

We merely ask for that opportunity to 
debate the issue and to show justifica- 
tion for the legislation we seek, 

Anyone who wishes to oppose the bill 
will still be able to vote to delete any 
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or 5 of the provisions of which he ob- 
jects. 

Many of you are familiar with past 
efforts to protect the coal industry from 
excessive imports of residual oil. 

Several years ago, when the shipments 
of foreign residual oil into this country— 
were but a trickle—as compared with 
today’s deluge, our efforts to establish 
a quota limitation were defeated by a 
small margin. 

Today the need for restrictions is 
many times greater, as United States 
Bureau of Mines figures will confirm. 

Imports of residual oil rose from 44% 
million barrels in 1946 to 74% million 
barrels in 1949 to 129 million barrels in 
1952. Translated into coal equivalent, 
the figures were 10% million tons, 18 
million tons, and 31 million tons. 

These imports have so usurped coal’s 
industrial markets on the east coast as 
to have critical repercussions in the Na- 
tion’s leading coal-producing districts. 

Thousands of miners are unemployed, 
and many thousands more are working 
only 1 or 2 days a week. 

Ghost towns are arising in this pe- 
riod of otherwise vigorous industrial ac- 
tivity. 

Railroad workers who depend upon 
coal traffic for their livelihood have been 
relegated to the ranks of the unem- 
ployed, and the impact is reflected in 
affiliated industries and in local business 
houses. 

Yes, foreign residual oil has brought 
unemployment and destitution to thou- 
sands of American citizens. 

I call your attention to further serious 
consequences that are of vital considera- 
tion to the Nation as a whole, especially 
in this time of uncertainty and crisis 
in international affairs. 

Mr. Speaker, excessive imports of 
residual oil are placing the security of 
this Nation in great jeopardy. 

I submit that it is extremely hazard- 
ous to place reliance upon a fuel that 
would not be available in a national 
emergency. 

During World Wars I and II, a con- 
siderable number of ships were lost in 
attempting to transport petroleum prod- 
ucts from the gulf coast to ports along 
the Atlantic seaboard. 

Under no circumstances would it be 
rational to attempt to utilize tanker 
space and convoy service to the ship- 
ping of a low-grade fuel such as residual 
oil in time of hostility. 

As in the last war, coal would again 
be expected to carry an increasing part 
of the energy load in order that other 
fuels could be devoted to the powering 
of the war machine. 

But if coal mines continue to close, to 
become flooded and otherwise deterio- 
rate, and if miners are forced to migrate 
away from coal communities in search 
of employment, as a result of the un- 
fair competition imported from foreign 
lands, the necessary acceleration of coal 
production, to satisfy demands of an all- 
out war, would not be possible. 

As I said in the beginning, all we are 
asking for is the privilege of discussing 
the provisions of H. R. 5894. There- 
fore, I hope that all of you will support 
this rule, 
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Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. PERKINS. I wish to take this 
opportunity to compliment the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Van ZANDT] 
for his splendid work in behalf of the 
coal industry. His statement translat- 
ing the imports of residual oil from the 
year 1946 to 1952 in terms of coal ton- 
nage certainly should be convincing evi- 
dence to the membership of this House 
for the necessity in adopting this rule. 
The loss of 1012 million tons back in 1946 
was not too much of a worry, but the im- 
portation of more than three times as 
much residual oil today from the Carib- 
bean area as was imported in 1946 cer- 
tainly deserves the consideration of this 
House. I am hopeful that the rule will 
be adopted. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has expired. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. JENKINS]. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, in this 
discussion on whether this rule should be 
adopted it is a strange fact that not one 
of the Democrats on the Committee on 
Ways and Means has said one single 
word against this rule. The only oppo- 
sition to this rule on the Democratic 
side is from the minority whip, and my 
good friend, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCormack] and the 
minority leader, another distinguished 
Member and a thorough gentleman, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. RAYBURN]. 
Now, I do not have time to answer these 
two distinguished e except to 
say this 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, with all 
kindness I do not yield. I said that no 
Democrat on the Committee on Ways 
and Means has spoken against this rule 
today. That is a fact, is it not? Why 
do you want to take up my time? Is 
that not a fact? Of course it is the fact 
and that is what I want to make clear. 
Not a one of you on the Committee on 
Ways and Means has said a word about 
this rule. And listen, I want to compli- 
ment you. I want to compliment these 
gentlemen for having performed as they 
did, because they sat in on all the hear- 
ings leading up to the action of the com- 
mittee when it voted out the bill and 
prepared for asking for the rule. They 
knew everything that any of us knew 
when we were asking for the rule. We 
have done one thing in connection with 
this rule that has seldom been done be- 
fore, so far as I know. Heretofore it is 
an almost unbroken custom for the Ways 
and Means Committee to ask for a closed 
rule. Frequently many Members would 
complain and say, Why does the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means always get a 
closed rule?” We have heard that com- 
plaint many times. And this complaint 
has not been without justification. But 
now this is an open rule and it would 
seem to me that this rule should be 
adopted. 
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The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield the remainder of the time to the 
distinguished majority leader, the gen- 
tleman from Indiana (Mr. HALLECK]. 

{ Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, on nu- 
merous occasions I have been interro- 
gated as to my position on this bill, and 
the position of the President and the 
administration. I have constantly said 
that the administration is against this 
bill and I have said that I am against it. 
That is still their position; that is still 
my position. I do not think it avails 
anything to go into any further discus- 
sion about it at this time, but I want to 
make that statement for the RECORD at 
this time. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

Mr. RAYBURN and Mr. KEAN de- 
manded the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 219, nays 183, not voting 29, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 102] 
* YEAS—219 


Abbitt Delaney Laird 
Albert Dempsey Lanham 
Allen, Calif. Derounian LeCompte 
Allen, III. Devereux Lesinski 
Andersen, D'Ewart Long 

H. Carl Dondero Lovre 
Andresen, Donohue Lucas 

August Dorn, S. C. McConnell 
Angell Edmondson McDonough 
Arends Elliott McGregor 
Aspinall Elisworth Mack, Wash. 
Bailey Engle Magnuson 
Baker Fallon Mahon 
Barrett Fenton Mailliard 
Bates Fernandez Martin, Iowa 
Battle Fino Mason 
Beamer Fisher Metcalf 
Belcher Fountain Miller, Kans, 
Bender Friedel Miller, Md. 
Bennett, Mich. Gathings Miller, Nebr. 
Bentsen Gavin Miller, N. Y. 

Gentry Mollohan 

Betts George Morgan 
Bishop Golden Moss 
Blatnik Graham Moulder 
Bonin Granahan Mumma 

o Green Neal 
Bramblett Gregory Norrell 
Bray ross O’Brien, Mich. 
Brooks, La Hagen, Calif. O’Konski 
Brown, Ohio Hagen, Minn. Ostertag 
Broyhill Hand Patten 
Budge Harden Perkins 
Burdick Harris Pfost 
Burleson Harrison, Nebr. Philbin 
Busbey Harrison, Wyo. Phillips 
Bush Harvey Poff 
Byrd Hays, Ohio Polk 
Byrne, Pa. Hill Reece, Tenn, 
Byrnes, Wis. Hillelson Reed, N. Y. 
Camp Hillings Rees, Kans, 
Cannon Hinshaw Regan 
Carlyle Hoeven Rhodes, Ariz, 
Carnahan Hoffman, Ill Riehiman 
Carrigg Hoffman, Mich. Rivers 
Cederberg Holt Roberts 
Chelf Horan Rogers, Colo. 
Chenoweth Hosmer Sadlak 
Chiperfield Hruska St. George 
Chudoff Hunter Saylor 
Church Hyde Scherer 
Clardy Scrivner 
Clevenger James Scudder 
Cole, Mo, Jarman Secrest 
Colmer Jenkins Shafer 
Coon Jensen Sheehan 
Cunningham Jonas, Ill, Sheppard 
Curtis, Mo. Kearns Short 
Curtis, Nebr. Kee Simpson, III. 
Dague Kelley, Pa. Simpson, Pa. 
Davis, Wis. Kersten, Wis. Small 
Dawson, III Knox Smith, Kans, 
Dawson, Utah Krueger Smith, Va. 
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Smith, Wis. Tollefson Wickersham 
Spence ‘Trimble Wier 
8 Tuck Williams, Miss. 
Stauffer Utt Williams, N. Y. 
Steed Van Pelt Willis 
Stringfellow Van Zandt Wilson, Calif. 
Taber Velde Wilson, Tex. 
Talle Vursell Withrow 
Thompson, Wampler Wolcott 
ch. Warburton Wolverton 
Thompson, Tex. Weichel Young 
NAYS—183 
Abernethy Goodwin Nicholson 
Adair Gordon Norblad 
Addonizio Grant O'Brien, III. 
Alexander Gubser O’Brien, N. Y. 
Andrews Gwinn „ 
Ashmore Hale O'Neill 
Auchincloss Haley Osmers 
Ayres Halleck Passman 
Barden Hardy Patman 
Becker Harrison, Va. Patterson 
Bennett, Fla. Pelly 
Bentley Hays, Ark. Pillion 
Boggs Herlong Poage 
Boland Heselton Preston 
Bolling Hess Price 
Bolton, Hiestand Priest 
Frances P, Holifield Prouty 
Bolton, Holmes Rabaut 
Oliver P, Holtzman Radwan 
Bonner Hope Rains 
Bosch Howell Ray 
Bowler Jackson Rayburn 
Boykin Javits ams 
Brooks, Tex. Johnson Rhodes, Pa. 
Brown, Ga. Jonas, N. C. Richards 
Brownson Jones, Ala. Riley 
Buchanan Jones, Mo. Robeson, Va. 
Campbell Jones, N. C. Robsion, Ky, 
Canfield Judd Rodino 
Case Karsten, Mo. Rogers, Fla. 
Celler Kean Rogers, Mass, 
Cole, N. Y. Kearney Rogers, Tex. 
Condon Keating Rooney 
Cooley Kelly, N. Y. Scott 
Cooper Keogh Seely-Brown 
Corbett Kilburn Selden 
Cotton . King, Pa. Shuford 
Coudert Kirwan Sieminski 
Cretella Klein Sikes 
r Kluczynski Springer 
Landrum Sullivan 
Curtis, Mass. Lane Sutton 
Davis, Tenn. Lantaff Taylor 
Dodd Latham omas 
Dollinger Lyle Thompson, La. 
Donovan McCormack Thornberry 
Dorn, N. Y. McIntire Vinson 
Dowdy McMillan Vorys 
Doyle Machrowicz Wainwright 
Durham Mack, Ill, Walter 
Eberharter Madden Westland 
Evins n 
Feighan Matthews Wheeler 
Fine Meader Whitten 
Forand Merrill Widnall 
Ford Merrow Wilson, Ind. 
Forrester Miller, Calif. instead 
Frazier Mills Yates 
Frelinghuysen Morano Yorty 
Fulton ulter Younger 
Gamble Murray Zablocki 
Gary Nelson 
NOT VOTING—29 
Buckley Heller Powell 
Chatham Kilday Reed, III. 
Davis, Ga. King, Calif. Roosevelt 
Deane McCarthy Schenck 
Dies McCulloch Shelley 
Dingell McVey Smith, Miss. 
Dolliver Morrison Teague 
Fogarty Oakman Watts 
Garmatz O Hara, Minn. Wigglesworth 
Hébert Pilcher 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Dies for, 
against. ` 

Mr. Reed of Illinois for, with Mr. Smith of 
Mississippi against. 

Mr. McVey for, with Mr. Pilcher against. 

Mr. O'Hara of Minnesota for, with Mr. 
Hébert against. % 

Mr. Watts for, with Mr. Heller against. 

Mr. Shelley for, with Mr. Roosevelt against. 


with Mr. Wigglesworth 
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Until further notice: 

Mr. McCulloch with Mr. Morrison, 
Mr. Oakman with Mr. Dingell. 
Mr, Schenck with Mr. McCarthy. 
Mr. Dolliver with Mr. Fogarty. 


Messrs. FORD, O’NEILL, and CROSS- 
ER changed their vote from “yea” to 
“Nay.” 

Messrs. DONOHUE and PHILBIN 
changed their vote from “nay” to yea.“ 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


DISBURSING OFFICER OF THE 
MILITARY DEPARTMENT 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the bill 
(S. 2078) to provide for the orderly trans- 
action of the public business in the event 
of the death, incapacity, or separation 
from office of a disbursing officer of the 
military department. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 


There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in case of the 
death, incapacity, or separation from office 
of a disbursing officer of any of the military 
departments the accounts of such disbursing 
officer may be continued and payments made 
in his name by his deputy disbursing officer 
for a period of time not to extend beyond 
the last day of the second month following 
the month in which such death, ‘ncapacity, 
or separation shall occur. Such accounts 
and payments shall be allowed, audited, and 
settled in the manner prescribed by law; and 
the checks signed in the name of the former 
disbursing officer shall be honored by the 
Treasurer of the United States, in the same 
manner as if the former disbursing officer 
had continued in office. The former dis- 
bursing officer, his estate, or the surety on 
his official bond, shall not be subject to any 
legal liability or penalty for the official acts 
and defaults of the deputy disbursing officer 
acting in the name or in the place of the 
former disbursing officer under this act, but 
the deputy disbursing officer and his surety, 
shall be responsible therefor under his bond. 
“he bond of the deputy disbursing officer 
shall be an amount at least equal to the 
minimum amount of the bond required of 
the disbursing officer. The Secretary of the 
military department concerned may, from 
time to time, require the deputy disbursing 
officer to renew and increase his bond to the 
United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. i 

A similar House bill was laid on the 
table. 


COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE RUS- 
SIAN TACTICS IN TAKING OVER 
CAPTIVE NATIONS 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, today the Rules Committee of 
the House reported to the full House 
for action House Resolution 346, to set 
up a committee to investigate Russian 
tactics in taking over the captive na- 
tions as instanced in the cases of the 
Baltic nations. This formed the blue- 
print for later taking over of Poland, 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, and the other captive nations. 

The recent uprisings in the captive 
nations show that the mass of the people 
are against the Communist govern- 
ments. The Russian hold on these 
peoples has caused most of our difficul- 
ties—the drafting of our boys and our 
high taxes. If this hold can be loosened 
we can look forward to a period of real 
peace. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House today for 5 minutes, follow- 
ing any special orders heretofore en- 
tered. 


AMENDMENT OF TRADE AGREE- 
MENTS EXTENSION ACT OF 1951 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 5894) to 
amend ‘the Trade Agreements Exten- 
sion Act of 1951 and certain other pro- 
visions of law to provide adequate pro- 
tection for American workers, miners, 
farmers, and producers. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 5894, with 
Mr. Hoeven in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the criticisms 
that has often been directed at the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means is that the 
members of the committee use up all 
the time so the other Members have 
no time to debate the merits of the 
bill. Therefore I am yielding myself 
only 5 minutes at this time, and what- 
ever I may wish to say otherwise will be 
largely in my extension of remarks. 

This bill is most important to the 
economy of this country. I have lived 
through quite a long period of time. I 
know what has happened to this coun- 
try when we have had low tariff rates. 
As I have poirted out, our free economy 
depends largely upon the constant ex- 
pansion and growth of payrolls in this 
country. 

People are apt to forget that 95 per- 
cent of the materials we produce in the 
United States both on the farm and in 
the factory finds its market right here 
in the United States. The foreign na- 
tions have markets all over the world 
and among themselves, but they want 
a large slice of our market. They would 
like to have access to all of it, regard- 
less of its effect on our economy, 
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There is another principle involved 
that I think people forget, and that is, 
if we let them take over our market so 
that they have no competition here, peo- 
ple think they are going to get things 
more cheaply by letting goods in free, 
that they will have a higher standard 
of living. But this is what happens. If 
the foreign nations can take over any 
one of our industries because they have 
no competition, immediately they raise 
the price to the point where the people 
here have to pay whatever they ask. 
We have been through all that. We 
have had it in rubber and we have had 
it in agricultural products before now. 
At the present time, they are taking over 
markets which means the shutting down 
of our factories and driving thousands 
of our employees on relief. We have 
been spending these large amounts of 
money abroad to equip foreign indus- 
tries. You will challenge the truth of 
the statement I now make, but the fact 
is that many of the countries abroad 
that are competing with us are more 
up-to-date with their modern machin- 
ery than the United States is, and they 
are going to be in a position to compete 
with us vigorously in a short time. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield. 

Mr. GAVIN. I want to call the at- 
tention of the Members that a small re- 
finery in my district which has been 
operating for the past 50 years recently 
was closed down. Their business was 
principally in exports. They shut down 
the other day, throwing 125 people out 
of work, who had been steadily em- 
ployed there for many years. The rea- 
son for that shut-down is the fact that 
they can no longer meet competition. 
The various foreign-aid programs have 
been using the counterpart funds to re- 
habilitate refineries throughout Europe, 
and then with the cheap crude from the 
Far East, from Iran, Saudi Arabia, they 
are able to put our American refineries 
out of business such as the one I referred 
to because with low costing crude and 
cheap. labor in Europe, they are unable 
to compete. The irony of it is that the 
American businessman has been putting 
up the money through taxation to make 
these programs possible in Europe. In 
other words, he has furnished the money 
to sharpen the razor that has cut his 
industrial throat with the result hun- 
dreds of our people are thrown out of 
employment. 

Mr. REED of New York. I thank the 
gentleman very much. You know you 
can multiply that unfortunate incident 
by the thousands. When you wreck an 
industry in an American community, 
you make a ghost town out of the com- 
munity. 

I am not going to mention many of 
these unfortunate payroll casualties, 
such as the situation in the lead and 
zinc mines and coal mines and in the 
pottery and glass factories and ali these 
other industries now being hit now by 
foreign competition. But let us look 
into the future. We have to protect 
these payrolls. I have told you about 
a great canal that is being constructed 
from the Mediterranean to Lake Geneva. 
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Think of it, with our taxpayers’ money 
they are building 22 dams and 48 power 
stations. The French are building up 
their industries with our money and 
many of our industries will go over there 
because they will have cheap power and 
cheap labor to compete with our labor 
and industry. a 

Mr. Chairman, on June 15 this House 
passed H. R. 5495, which provided a 1- 
year’s extension of the President's au- 
thority to enter into trade agreements. 
I voted for that bill although I have grave 
doubts as to the wisdom of the entire 
reciprocal trade agreement program, T 
stated in the debate on that bill that in 
my opinion the program had contributed 
materially to the arming of our World 
War II enemies. I made it clear that I 
was voting in favor of the bill only be- 
cause our committee expected to report 
to the House another bill which would 
ensure greater safeguards for the inter- 
ests of our own people. 

That other bill is now before us, H. R. 
5894. It is the same as the bill which I 
hoped would be brought to the floor, with 
some deletions and one or two additions. 
The principal deletion from H. R. 5496 
was the mandatory feature of the Tariff 
Commission’s findings. The principal 
addition is a provision dealing with the 
tariff on watches. 

Mr. Chairman, I support the present 
bill notwithstanding these changes. It 
still contains provisions designed to im- 
prove the administration of the escape 
clause as well as other remedies designed 
to overcome any substantial injury suf- 
fered by our domestic industries and 
agriculture from rising imports. 

H. R. 5894 achieves these objectives 
through the following principal provi- 
sions: 

First. It spells out in greater detail the 
injury test applicable under the peril- 
point and escape-clause procedures. 

Second. It clarifies the emergency- 
action provision of the Trade Agreement 
Act of 1951 dealing with perishable agri- 
cultural commodities and provides for 
more expeditious handling of cases un- 
der this provision. 

Third. It amends section 22 of the Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment Act in order to 
expedite the imposition of import duties 
or quotas whenever imports materially 
interfere with or render ineffective a 
domestic agricultural program. 

Fourth. It restores the applicability of 
the cost-of-production relief formula to 
trade-agreement items. 

Fifth. It makes it explicit that coun- 
tervailing duties may be imposed when- 
ever a foreign bounty or grant is paid or 
bestowed “by special or multiple rates of 
exchange in terms of the United States 
dollar, by any other exchange control, 
or by any other means.” 

Sixth. It eliminates the existing in- 
jury test with respect to the application 
of antidumping duties. 

Seventh. It provides that the total 
imports for any calendar quarter of crude 
petroleum and products derived there- 
from cannot exceed 10 percent of the 
domestic demand in the corresponding 
quarter of the preceding year. Imports 
of residual fuel oil are specifically lim- 
ited under the bill to 5 percent of do- 
mestic demand, 
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Eighth. With respect to certain lead 
and zinc articles, the bill provides addi- 
tional duties on a sliding-scale basis 
whenever the domestic market price of 
lead or zinc falls below a specified base 
level. a 

Ninth. Finally, the bill requires the 
"President to invoke the escape clause of 
the trade agreement with Switzerland in 
order to put into effect the recommenda- 
tion previously made by the Tariff Com- 
mission with respect to watch move- 
ments. : 

The bill makes it clear that “substan- 
tial injury to workers, farmers, and 
miners”—and not only injury to the 
financial position of companies—is to be 
considered in escape clause and similar 
actions brought before the Tariff Com- 
mission.. Companies can often ward off 
injury for a time by laying off their em- 

- ployees or shortening the work week; but 
this does not prevent injury to the em- 
ployees whose pay is cut off or sharply 
reduced. 

The President has said repeatedly that 
he stands for a higher volume of trade 
but not at the expense of our workmen, 
our farmers and our industry. He has 
always, in every official utterance, made 
that proviso. And that is all that this 
bill proposes to do. It seeks to safeguard 
our workers, farmers, miners, and pro- 
ducers against substantial injury where 
the tariff has been cut too far and im- 
ports threaten or actually cause unem- 
ployment, reduction in wages, curtail- 
ment of the work week, or financial loss 
to the operators of industry. 

What could be more fair than this? 
Can anyone ask that we expose our in- 
dustries to ruin from imports? 

Well, some free traders go that far. 
They want us to reduce our tariff and 
keep on reducing it even if we destroy 
industries and branches of agriculture 
or mining enterprises in the process. 
Then they would try to transfer the un- 
employed into other industries, retrain 
them or put them on unemployment 
compensation. It is hardly conceivable 
to me that anyone, least of all any 
American, could advance such a pro- 
posal seriously. 

In order to make their proposal ap- 
pear reasonable and feasible the free 
traders try to show that only a very 
small part of our industry and agricul- 
ture would be affected. I say to you that 
a very essential and important part of 
our economy would be affected. I 
listened for 3 weeks to the witnesses of 
industry after industry, representatives 
of labor organizations, spokesmen for 
farmers and growers and mining inter- 
ests. 

I can tell you that it is not merely a 
small part of our economy that is vul- 
nerable to import competition. Millions 
of workers in our factories, in our mines, 
in our fisheries, and on our farms are 
exposed to a kind of competition from 
abroad that they cannot hope to meet 
especially when our own production 
catches up with demand and surpluses 
begin to appear. As everyone knows, 
this has already happened in a number 
of industries and it has happened to our 
agriculture. 

Mr. Chairman, many of these groups 
Tepresenting American industry and 
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agriculture testified during our extended 
hearings. 

Many of the groups which testified 
have had direct experience with the 
trade agreements program and with the 
administration of the escape clause rem- 
edies. It was their experience, gained 
over the past 20 years and particularly 
since 1951, that helped to shape the pres- 
ent bill, H. R. 5894. It does not con- 
tain all that they asked but it is a bill 
that is designed to adjust the adminis- 
tration of our tariff and trade policies 
to the realties of foreign competition. 

To disregard the testimony and the 
judgment of these people would be to 
cast doubt not only upon their integrity 
and honesty but to question their intelli- 
gence and good sense. Having sat 
through their testimony and listened to 
their answers to numerous questions, I 
am unable to subscribe to such an indict- 
ment. They were good honest Ameri- 
cans speaking for our working citizens 
in all parts of the country. I take their 
words seriously. I do not think they 
were joking. 

Now let me tell you, Mr. Chairman, 
that H. R. 5894 is not in any sense a high- 
tariff bill. It looks to the sensible safe- 
guarding of the standards of our work- 
ers, growers, and producers throughout 
this country, not against fair foreign 
competition, but against the competi- 
tion that finds its advantage in our 
market through low wages and low 
living standards in other parts of the 
world. 

If you want to keep this country 
strong economically as well as strong in 
military defense you will vote for this 
bill. Other countries find their best 
market here when our own economy is 
strong and healthy; not when it is weak 
and beset by unemployment and de- 
moralized by broken market conditions. 
Let import competition undermine the 
many domestic industries that are faced 
with imports and we will find our whole 
economy menaced. 

Instead of stifling or reducing foreign 
trade by prudent self-defense, as repre- 
sented in the provisions of the present 
bill, we will actually help to preserve it 
at a high level if we pass it. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 minutes, 

Mr. Chairman, vital issues are at 
stake in the pending bill. We are now 
at a crossroads in our foreign economic 
policy. It is probable that there is no 
aspect of American policy which will be 
more important than the course which 
Congress chooses to adopt in our eco- 
nomic relations with the free nations of 
the world. The economic stability and, 
therefore, the political stability of these 
nations are at stake, and will be greatly 
influenced by the action which the Con- 
gress takes on this bill. 

There is nothing that is more im- 
portant to the unity, stability, and 
strength of the free world than the for- 
eign economic and trade policies of the 
United States. We are the center of the 
economic system of the free world. The 
pending bill would make fundamental 
changes, not only in the policy of the 
reciprocal trade agreements program, 
but also in its administration. It pro- 
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vides special and added protection for 
petroleum products, lead, and zinc. 
Enactment of the bill would be a com- 
plete and outright reversal of United 
States trade policy as we have known it 
since the inception of the reciprocal 
trade agreements program in 1934. 
Enactment of the bill would also bring 
about a complete contradiction between 
our foreign economic policy and our at- 
tempts to unify and strengthen the free 
nations of the world under such pro- 
grams as NATO, the mutual security 
program, and so on. 

No study has been made of the bill 
looking toward its possible implications 
on our overall, long-range economic in- 
terests at home or abroad. Its sponsors 
are admittedly protectionists, and their 
only interest is in protection. 

The bill has been brought to the House 
despite the opposition of six different 
governmental departments and agen- 
cies, and despite the opposition of the 
President himself. The President asked 
for a 1-year extension of the present 
trade agreements program without 
amendment, pending a comprehensive 
study of our foreign economic policy. 

Secretary of State Dulles, in his ap- 
pearance before the committee in op- 
position to a similar bill, stated that 
the present Trade Agreements Act 
should be extended 1 year without 
amendments, pending the study recom- 
mended by the President. He opposed 
the bill on which hearings were then 
being held and stated that it would not 
only enact special regulations on imports 
of petroleum, lead, and zinc, but it would 
basically alter the operation of the pres- 
ent trade agreements program. 

I might say that I asked Secretary 
Dulles while he was before the committee 
the specific question whether he thought 
it would be better for the Trade Agree- 
ments Act to expire than to enact the 
Simpson bill, and he said “Yes.” 

Assistant Secretary of State for Con- 
gressional Relations, Hon. Thruston 
Morton, in referring to the earlier simi- 
lar bill and the hearings which were 
scheduled to be held thereon, stated: 

The hearings will be held on a bill which 
would tear the vitals out of the present Trade 
Agreements Act. Adoption of such a bill 
would create consternation among countries 
of the free world and would lend credence 
to the Communist theme that the United 


States wants to sell but it does not want to 
buy. 


Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey 
stated: 


I would recommend against any action at 
this time to remove the stimulus to foreign 
exports which has been granted by the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act. I do not 
believe that the United States should fall 
back at a time when we need the cooperation 
of all of the free world. What this moment 
requires is a measure to hold the situation 
open until the whole problem can be looked 
at. Extension of the act in its present form 
is, I believe, the measure required. 


I doubt if anyone can seriously deny 
that there is a greater need today for a 
continuation of the reciprocal trade 
agreements program, unhampered and 
unrestrained by crippling amendments 
such as proposed in the pending bill, 
than ever before. In our own case, de- 
fense spending is soon to reach its peak; 
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in the case of the free nations of the 
world, foreign aid is already being cut, 
This makes it urgent that every means 
possible be found to encourage the flow of 
trade between the United States and the 
free nations of the world. Any backward 
step at this time, such as enactment of 
H. R. 5894, could do irreparable damage 
to the strength and unity of the free na- 
tions of the world, and would be a tool 
in the hands of the Communists in their 
program of creating dissension among 
the free nations. 

The ability of the free nations of the 
world to resist communistic aggression 
from without and subversion from with- 
in, and their willingness to unite with the 
United States in providing a common 
security against aggression depends 
largely upon their economic well-being. 
This, in turn, is very directly influenced 
by our own domestic and foreign eco- 
nomic policies. 

Claims have been made that there 
have been some instances where imports 
have injured domestic industry. I would 
like to point out that relief has been 
given in these cases under the escape- 
clause procedure in the present trade 
agreements law. 

The pending bill would pravide unilat- 
erally added and special prote@tion for 
certain groups, and would not only vio- 
late our international obligations under 
our trade agreements, but would also 
drastically curtail our exports. In many 
instances, our exports mean the differ- 
ence between prosperity and depression. 
This is not only true in the case of farm- 
ers, but also of industry in general. 

For the past several years, we have 
exported the production of from 50 to 
60 million acres of farm land. In the 
last 5 years, our farm exports have aver- 
aged 83% billion in value each year. 
Last year, we exported some 40 percent 
of our cotton, wheat, and rice, and about 
a fourth of our lard and tobacco. In the 
case of many other farm products, we 
exported significant quantities. Farm 
exports have made a necessary and vital 
contribution to the income of American 
farmers. Each of our 48 States has some 
farm products which are exported in 
substantial quantities. 

In the case of nonagricultural prod- 
ucts, our exports in 1952 ran as high as 
40 percent. We cannot sell where we do 
not buy. Curtailing our imports, as pro- 
posed under the pending bill, would have 
an immediate and drastic effect on our 
exports. This, in turn, would be very 
damaging to our domestic economy. 

It is estimated that in 1952 there were 
4,376,000 persons engaged in employ- 
ment attributable to foreign trade, that 
is, exports and imports. When we con- 
sider the families of these workers, in 

addition to the workers themselves, we 
can see that a substantial number of 
Americans would be adversely affected if 
our exports should be curtailed as a re- 
sult of a reduction in our imports. 

The critical position of leadership in 
the free world which has become the re- 
sponsibility of the United States makes 
the decision of the Congress with regard 
to foreign-trade policy of extraordinary 
importance. 

The pending bill is hasty and ill-con- 
sidered. It prejudges the studies and 
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recommendations which the Commis- 
sion on Foreign Economic Policy will 
make to Congress next year. It is my 
earnest hope that the bill will be de- 
feated. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. I wish the gentleman 
would explain, if he will, the difference 
between the language in section 5, on 
page 6 of the bill, and section 22 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, which 
deals with the same subject. It seems 
to me that this is almost a reprint of the 
language of section 22 which is still in 
force. 

Mr. COOPER. I think to a great ex- 
tent that is generally true. It is made 
more inclusive. 

Mr. COOLEY. That is true. Is not 
this a lot of window dressing and a sop 
to farmers? 

Mr. COOPER. Of course, the purpose 
was expressed to try to some extent to 
broaden the application of section 22. 

Mr. COOLEY. Does the gentleman 
know in what respect it does broaden 
that power? 

Mr. COOPER. I cannot at the mo- 
ment give the gentleman all the details. 
Of course, the purpose was to broaden 
it to some extent so that application 
could be made to the Tariff Commission 
by the Secretary of Agriculture in an 
expeditious manner. 

Mr. COOLEY. Substantially that is 
provided for in section 22 of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act. In the event sec- 
tion 22 needs to be broadened, why is 
that not appropriately a matter to come 
before the Agriculture Committee which 
drafted the section of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act? 

Mr. COOPER. I think that is a per- 
tinent observation because that was han- 
dled by the Agriculture Committee and 
I think it would be appropriate for it 
to receive further consideration by that 
committee. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. The 
gentleman cited figures on imports and 
exports in which he stated, I believe, 
that there were over 4 million men em- 
ployed in connection with imports and 
exports. 

Mr. COOPER. My statement was: It 
is estimated that in 1952 there were 
4,376,000 persons engaged in employment 
attributable to foreign trade. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. I just 
want to point out that does not apply 
to the coal industry because in the coal 
industry the importation of residual oil 
has reduced the employment in the coal 
industry by tens of thousands. Not only 
that, but the exportation of coal from 
the United States has dropped from 60 
million tons a year to practically nothing. 

Mr. COOPER. I understand the gen- 
tleman’s position on that. I would also 
remind him of the fact that consumers 
all over the United States burn coal and 
a lot of them are dependent on busi- 
ness that comes from the export and 
import trade. 
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Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. In further re- 
sponse to the inquiry made by the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
CooLEy], I may say that while some of 
the members of the Ways and Means 
Committee come from farming areas, 
there is also the matter of taxation, rev- 
enue, and tariff. It was hard for us to 
get the real reason for inserting in a 
tariff bill the provision that is already 
covered by section 22 of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act. So I think agri- 
culture is amply protected without put- 
ting it in this measure. 

Mr. HAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. HAND. I would like to comment 
to the gentleman, and have his com- 
ment, the difficulty with our export busi- 
ness is that, first, we have to export 
the money with which our foreign cus- 
tomers buy the goods for export: Would 
the gentleman care to comment on that? 

Mr. COOPER. Certainly, we are all 
hoping and praying that this exporting 
of money is a very temporary proposi- 
tion. 

Mr. HAND. It has been going on for 
some years. 

Mr. COOPER. If you are going to stop 
the exporting of money how are you 
going to handle the situation unless you 
allow those people some opportunity to 
exchange goods with us in this country? 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
JENKINS]. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, a few 
minutes ago our distinguished col- 
league from North Carolina IMr. 
Cooter] asked the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Cooper], a very appropriate 
question, one that was very difficult to 
answer. If it is a question that it is 
dificult for the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Cooper] to answer it is really 
a difficult question. I shall not attempt 
to answer it but I think I can get some 
information that will satisfy those who 
are interested in agriculture. 

Mr. Chairman, all of the language in 
this bill that refers to agricultural mat- 
ters was prepared by our distinguished 
colleague from Minnesota [Mr. ANDRE- 
SENI who is recognized, of course, the 
country over as one of the best authori- 
ties on agricultural matters in the coun- 
try. When he prepared the provisions 
on agriculture, which are included in 
this bill and brought them to us, I had no 
hesitancy in accepting them, and I am 
sure that all and any provisions on ag- 
riculture in this bill will be acceptable 
to the agriculture industry. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I thank 
the gentleman for his kind statement. 
I may say to the gentleman from North 
Carolina that the purpose of the amend- 
ment is to expedite action under sec- 
tion 22 and to make it more workable 
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by putting language in here that will 
make it possible for the President and 
the Secretary of Agriculture to act ex- 
peditiously on any program that is pre- 
sented to the Tariff Commission for ad- 
justment. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, my 
good friend from Tennessee [Mr. 
Cooper] also made mention in his speech 
something to the effect this bill was ill 
conceived and ill prepared. 

I do not know what he had in mind 
in that respect. I am going to comment 
on that statement. I will say that this 
bill was prepared after long and thor- 
ough hearings before the Ways and 
Means Committee. These hearings were 
open to the public. I expect we heard 
a hundred witnesses on it. You will re- 
call that after the original bill had been 
written that the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Smuwpson] decided to di- 
vide the bill. This was done and two 
new bills were introduced in the House. 
The numbers of these bills were H. R. 
5894 and 5895. One of these bills has 
been considered by this House and was 
passed by the House and also by the 
Senate with some amendments. That 
bill number is H, R. 5895 and is now 
held in a conference committee. 

The other bill, H. R. 5894, is the bill 
that we are considering now. This bill 
is, in my mind, much more important 
than the first bill. This is the bill that 
brings relief to hundreds of industries 
and to thousands of employees, many 
of whom are now unemployed and many 
of whom live in my congressional district. 

Now, who did come before the com- 
mittee, and who did present themselves 
to be heard? I cannot, of course, name 
all of them. Many of the labor groups 
were represented directly or indirectly, 
and they came from nearly every part 
of the country. Many spoke through 
their representatives. The industries 
were represented. Many industries sent 
their top officials to appear for them. 
The coal people were there. The tile 
people, large and small, were there; also 
the brick manufacturers were there. 
The watch people were there. Nearly 
everybody who represented any product 
manufactured in the United States was 
there to testify, and everyone of them, 
except about 5 or 6, testified just exactly 
in line with this bill, and this bill was 
prepared because of their testimony. 
And this bill was recommended for pas- 
Sage by the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee because that committee felt that the 
claims of these thousands of people 
should be heeded. There never was a 
time in my experience as a Member of 
this House when the people of the coun- 
try had a better chance to present their 
views. 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island. 

Mr. FORAND. The gentleman re- 
ferred to the labor groups being there. 
He is not leaving the inference, I hope, 
that the labor organizations are in favor 
of this bill. . 

Mr. JENKINS. Well, I am not leav- 
ing any inference at all. I am making 


positive statements and I did not say > 


that all labor was represented officially, 
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but I do say that the laboring men in 
many industries gave us to understand 
that they are in favor of this legislation. 
I come from the ranks of the people 
who work and I know that the people 
in my part of the country had to say, 
and I know what the conditions are there 
now. There are many workers in my 
district now that drive at least 50 miles 
a day to hold their job, and many are 
at home who cannot get a job. These 
are the people for whom I speak. They 
want the protection that this bill will 
give them. They are from many differ- 
ent occupations. Our congressional dis- 
trict is one of the big producing districts 
of the country producing brick, tile, pot- 
tery, glass, cement, and many other 
similar commodities. I dare say that 
they are all interested in this legislation, 
I mean the workers and also the owners 
of the plants and, likewise, the inde- 
pendent oil producers in the country are 
tremendously interested. There are 
thousands of these in the great State 
of Ohio. This residual oil that is being 
brought into the country in immense 
quantities is driving these small pro- 
ducers out of business and, likewise, the 
railroads have been complaining against 
the importation of these vast quantities 
of oil. Top officials from the four largest 
coal-carrying railroads came before the 
committee and objected violently against 
this importation of oil. And these rail- 
roads were the B. & O., the N. & W., the 
C. & O., and the Pennsylvania. 

Now, then, let us talk just a minute 
about what the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCormack] had to say. I 
have great respect for him. He served 
on the Committee on Ways and Means 
with us. He is a very distinguished man. 
I want to just give you Democrats and 
Republicans both a little history of how 
this thing we call reciprocal trade 
agreements, comes about. Of course, it 
came originally from McKinley’s time. 
The Republican Party and Mr. McKinley 
are responsible for reciprocity. This 
political philosophy is also exemplified 
in the Smoot-Hawley bill. But, where 
did this immediate legislation with 
which we are dealing come from? It 
came from Cordell Hull. It came since 
the Smoot-Hawley bill was passed and 
it is a pretty good program and I cannot 
see how any orthodox Democrat can 
turn his back on Cordell Hull’s reciprocal 
trade agreements law. The principal 
objection to the present reciprocal 
trade agreements setup is that the law 
does not function efficiently. I have 
never known a lawyer who practices be- 
fore that Commission but who is clamor- 
ing for a change in that organization 
and in the law. This bill that we are 
now considering meets the approval of 
most of these persons who know the 
facts about how this reciprocal trade 
agreement organization is functioning. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask in all sincerity 
how in the world can those who are pro- 
posing and demanding the defeat of 
this proposed legislation, which is for 
the benefit of the working men and 
women of the country, can at the same 
time demand the bringing in to our 
country 250,000 foreign aliens for perma- 
nent residence. I ask in all seriousness 
who comes first—honest, hard-working 
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Americans out of work or 250,000 people 
of whom we know little? I sympathize 
with them but I represent a constituency 
of about 300,000 Americans many of 
whom are now idle. 

Mr. Chairman, I have spent many 
hours and several days in consideration 
of all the facts connected with this legis- 
lation and I see my duty clearly and I 
shall do it courageously. . 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, the 
pending bill could do more damage to 
our security and economy than any leg- 
islation which the Congress has so far 
considered this year. It is isolationism 
in verbal form, as far as foreign trade 
is concerned. 

The interesting part about the pend- 
ing bill is that in most cases, the provi- 
sions are designed to take care of special 
interests who have either failed to prove 
a case of injury before the Tariff Com- 
missioff or just haven't bothered trying 
to prove a case. They are hoping that 
the Republican high tariff boys will save 
them all the effort, and it looks like they 
are not far from wrong when you look 
at this bill. 

Some of the provisions in the bill are 
so short-sighted that, on their very face, 
they will probably cause more harm 
than good to the very industries they are 
designed to protect. I am referring in 
particular to the sliding scale of duties 
e would be imposed on lead and 

ne. 

The way these duties are determined, 
by looking at the domestic price in the 
second month preceding quarter, can 
lead to all sorts of juggling in the sales 
of lead and zinc, and result in specula- 
tion and instability. Not only that, due 
to the competitive position of zinc, in 
particular with aluminum, it could be 
that zinc will price itself out of the mar- 
ket under this provision. In any event, 
industries which consume these products 
and in turn, the consuming public, would 
suffer from increased costs. 

The whole bill is of the horse-and- 
buggy era. It assumes that we are self- 
sufficient, can market all of our produc- 
tion in this country, and do not need to 
secure any materials from abroad. 
Nothing could be further from the facts. 
In the case of some of our agricultural 
products, well over 40 percent of our 
production is exported, and in the case 
of nonagricultural products, exports 
mean the difference between prosperity 
and depression. 

This bill completely ignores the fact 
that practically every provision would 
be an outright violation of our interna- 
tional obligations under trade agree- 
ments, and would bring about retaliatory 
measures by countries like Canada with 
which we have trade agreements. 

Our northern neighbor, Canada, has 
sounded a solemn warning that because 
of the lead and zinc proposals fostered 
by special interests in the United States, 
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Canada would retaliate promptly and 
vigorously and to the detriment of the 
United States. Bear in mind that Can- 
ada has one great advantage in the mat- 
ter of retaliation. As I understand it, 
she would not have to pass any special 
legislation and go through with any 
long-drawn-out procedure but would 
merely enter what is known as an 
“order in council” which would make 
any retaliation in Canadian tariff a mat- 
ter of hours to effectively establish. Re- 
member, too, that Canada is our world's 
best customer. The trade balance be- 
tween the two countries invariably is in 
our favor. Let us keep it that way. Let 
us not jeopardize the trade relations be- 
tween the two nations for the sake of 
favoring special interests because it will 
prove detrimental to both the general 
public and to industry in the United 
States. 

It is absolutely contrary to the action 
which the House has already taken to 
extend the trade-agreements program 
for 1 year, and in setting up a Commis- 
sion on Foreign Economic Policy to make 
a comprehensive study of foreign trade 
and its effects on our own economy and 
the economies of the free nations of the 
world. It would hardly be worthwhile 
to make such a study if this bill is passed, 
because irreparable damage would result 
from it and whatever the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission may be, they 
will be too late. 

I earnestly hope that the bill is 
defeated. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr, 
WITHROW]). 

Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Chairman, in 
the winter of 1950 and 1951, I heard the 
fervent pleas of Government officials to 
bring in the application of every mining 
company which could by any means in- 
crease the production of lead and zinc— 
with any reasonable Government sup- 
port. The Government promised every 
assistance possible—and speedily. That 
word was transmitted back to the 
Wisconsin and the Illinois and the 
Iowa miner. How many applications 
for aid were filed I do not know. It 
has been impossible to obtain the 
information, although it has been re- 
quested. I do know, however, that 
in my district applications for 15 floor 
contracts, drilling contracts and RFC 
loans were filed. What happened? 
Various floor contracts were negotiated 
to the point of closing. Several RFC 
loan commitments were made. And 
then, after many months of negotia- 
tions and supplying of technical data 
requested, these various operators— 
large and small—were told that the 
commitments could not be met, that the 
emergency which had been painted as a 
long-range one, was over, that.the stock- 
pile needs of the Government had been 
met, and that there was so much lead 
and zine being shipped into the country 
from abroad that the Government had 
seen fit to cancel out all of the support 
program, including RFC commitments, 
except for exploration loans. The ex- 
ploration program is practically at a 
standstill because operators cannot now 
afford to match Government funds. 
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This experience is cited as typical only 
and can be duplicated many times in 
other parts of the country. From the 
time of the passage of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act, up to the present time, I 
know of only two RFC loans granted and 
disbursed in my district. I know of only 
one floor contract on which operations 
are actually currently in progress. 
Zinc is down to 11 cents. Lead is selling 
at 12.3 cents. Both would undoubtedly 
be lower were it not for the effort being 
made by the miners themselves to hang 
on in the hope of obtaining tariff relief, 
and those who are attempting to bring 
to the attention of this House the serious 
need for such relief. 

I come now to a consideration of the 
picture with which we are faced today 
in Wisconsin, northern Illinois and 
northeastern Iowa. Before the serious 
price breaks in these two metals I had 
in my district 25 small mining opera- 
tions. Today we have four, and these 
will undoubtedly close down if there is 
a further market decline or if tariff re- 
lief is not forthcoming in the very near 
future. We have only a few large min- 
ing companies in our district—Vinegar 
Hill, a subsidiary of Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube; Tri-State; Eagle-Picher; and 
Calumet and Hecla, as operators; and 
the New Jersey Zinc Co., on an explora- 
tory basis. Most of these operations 
were brought into this district during 
World War II and the Korean emer- 
gency which followed. Today Eagle- 
Picher is not presently operating and 
Vinegar Hill and Calumet and Hecla 


are proceeding on a week to week basis. 


A further price decline would undoubt- 
edly result in drastic curtailment of 
these operations and perhaps a com- 
plete shutdown. As late as last sum- 
mer there were 45 prospect drilling ma- 
chines operating in this district. Today 
there are 12, and 8 of these are being 
operated by two of the larger mining 
companies. Already approximately 350 
men have been thrown out of employ- 
ment upon the basis of the mines closed 
and the curtailment of operations still 
in progress. 

Certainly we are at the cross-roads. 
It must be decided whether we want in 
this country to keep our healthy mines 
operating, supplying the great bulk of 
our domestic needs in normal times and 
available in case of emergency, for 
stepped-up production, or whether we 
want to concern ourselves more with 
the economy of the foreign countries in 
which these metals are produced. To 
those of us who are living with this prob- 
lem day by day, and who rub shoulders 
with the miner and his needs every 
morning and every night, the tariff pro- 
visions set forth in H. R. 5894 seem the 
most practical solution. If we are to 
pump millions of dollars abroad, as we 
have done, to enable foreign operators 
to open up and maintain their mines, 
with lower wages and operating cost, 
it would seem that we should be at least 
equally concerned with the needs of our 
mine operators at home. 

There are still in the great Midwest, 
where I am proud to live, a great many 
people who hold to the old fashioned 
view that we in these United States have 
a first obligation and a first duty—al- 
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ways, and without exception—to the 
American citizen. And so we feel, and 
I believe rightly so, that it is high time 
for. the Congress to concern itself with 
the plight and the needs of our own citi- 
zens—first and foremost—when view- 
ing the needs of the world. 

Further, we must remember that if our 
borders are closed, or if enemy sub- 
marines appear upon our coastal waters, 
the foreign shipments will not be avail- 
able. We will then have to rely almost 
exclusively on home production. Not 
only that, but our needs in case of war 
may increase very rapidly and if most 
of the lead and zinc mines of the Nation 
are then closed and the miners absorbed 
in other industries, it would be well-nigh 
impossible to step up our production here 
in any time less than a period of many, 
many critical months. 

It should be noted as significant that 
the opposition to the lead and zinc pro- 
visions of the Simpson bill is confined 
very largely to those who profit hand- 
somely by being able to bring in lead and 
zinc from abroad at the presently de- 
pressed prices. Importers would natu- 
rally want to be able to continue to pur- 
chase at current levels. They do not 
answer any of the questions which the 
proponents of the bill have raised and 
they offer no solution to the problems 
with which our miners are today faced. 
They fight for a continuation of a profit- 
able importing business. We fight for 
survival. 

The fact that H. R. 5894 will not stop 
the inflow of foreign shipments cannot 
be overemphasized. Some foreign pro- 
duction is required to meet domestic 
needs and we submit that under this bill 
there will be sufficient imports to supply 
those needs. 

In conclusion, may I summarize the 
position in which the American lead and 
zinc miner and operator finds himself at 
this time, the effect on the national 
economy and defense program, now and 
in the future, of a continuation of cur- 
rent conditions and, finally, the prac- 
tical effect which the lead and zine pro- 
visions of the Simpson bill would have 
if enacted into law. 

As to zinc—and what is said as to zinc 
applies in substantially the same degree 
as to lead: 

First. The average price of prime 
western slab zinc from January 1, 1946, 
to April 1, 1953, has been 14.54 cents a 
pound. The present depressed price of 
11 cents is not average or normal. The 
American miner cannot produce at this 
level, on the basis of present wages and 
other operating costs. The cost of labor 
used in the production of slab zinc has 
increased 62 percent in this country since 
January 1, 1946. Other costs have ad- 
vanced substantially. 

Second. The present price is due to a 
dumping of a tremendous surplus of low- 
cost foreign production of slab zinc on 
the American market. For example, it 
has been recently stated that some Brit- 
ish operators can deliver slab zinc in this 
country at a price of 8 cents per pound 
and realize a profit. 

Now to illustrate the volume of our 
imports—in 1931 the importation of for- 
eign slab zinc amounted to only twenty- 
six one-hundredths of 1 percent of the 
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domestic production. Last year the im- 
ports of foreign slab zinc amounted to 
85.46 percent of the domestic production, 
throwing on the American market a sup- 
ply greatly in excess of demand. When 
foreign consumption increases or our 
production is further curtailed, or, more 
important, in event of war or other na- 
tional emergency, foreign prices will 
again skyrocket, as was the case only 
recently, and we will be helpless at the 
hands of those whose production was 
stimulated and maintained for a time 
with American foreign-aid dollars. 

Third. The American zinc-lead miner 
cannot survive unless relief is forthcom- 
ing almost immediately. Well over half 
of the mines in my district are now 
closed. I am informed that about half 
of the lead and zine mines of the Nation 
are down. As has been previously stated, 
our mines cannot be turned on and off 
as a water faucet. When the faucet is 
closed, in many cases it will never be 
turned on again. 

Fourth. We are looking for a stabiliza- 
tion in price. This would be advan- 
tageous to both the consumer and the 
producer. It is felt that the lead and 
zinc provisions of the Simpson bill would 
accomplish this purpose—would result in 
a sufficient amount of foreign metal 
being received to meet our needs, a fair 
and reasonable price for lead and zinc, 
and the maintenance of our domestic 
production on a normal basis. 

I submit the plight of the mining 
companies and mine workers in my State, 
and that of my neighbors in Illinois and 
Iowa, for the consideration of this House. 
We ask that whatever tariff protection 
is deemed advisable be written into law 
how. We believe the need for a protec- 
tive tariff is self-evident. We believe 
the Simpson bill provisions represent a 
workable formula. It is most essential 
that relief come soon. Our miners can- 
not hold on much longer. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. SIMPSON]. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I live in a great State, Penn- 
Sylvania. It is an industrial State. In 
part it is a great State because we have 
one way or another protected jobs for 
people who want to work, for we have 
recognized you cannot have workers un- 
less you have employers, and you will not 
have taxpayers unless you have workers. 

I was very pleased to receive this 
morning a telegram from Harrisburg, 
where our general assembly is in session, 
advising that they had passed this morn- 
ing in the house of representatives there 
a resolution which had previously passed 
the senate. There were only seven votes 
against it in the senate, and it is de- 
scribed as having been passed unani- 
mously in the house. I have a copy of 
the resolution, but it is too lengthy to 
read, so, with your permission, I will read 
the telegram I received this morning: 

The House of Representatives General As- 
sembly of Pennsylvania this morning ap- 
proved unanimously Senate Concurrent Se- 
rial No. 126, approved by the State senate 
on June 24, 1953. The resolution memori- 
alized the Congress of the United States that 
adequate safeguards be provided in tariff and 
trade legislation against the destruction or 
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lowering of our American standard of living, 
the labor standards of our workmen and the 
stability of our economy by unfair, imported 
competition, and that existing trade agree- 
ment legislation be amended accordingly. 


That is the way Pennsylvania keeps its 
eyes on what is going on in this Nation 
of ours. That is evidence that they rec- 
ognize that this so-called reciprocal 
trade agreement program has evolved to 
the point where no longer is it for the 
benefit of the American workingman. 
If it does good to anyone, it is good to 
the foreign laborer, the foreign producer, 
the man who has come to us all too often 
with his hand out in one way or another 
and got money from us over the past 20 
years with which he has developed his 
mines, and with which he has built fac- 
tories, with the result that he today can 
produce products of all kinds cheaper 
than we can, and he now has no market. 

Why has he no market? A foreign 
producer has no market because his 
next-door neighbors will not let him sell 
the product of his factories within their 
jurisdiction. I want to repeat, if I may, 
that what is happening in the world 
today is the result of our largess in giv- 
ing great amounts of money and in en- 
couraging foreign producers to produce, 
which they have done, and which they 
do cheaper than we can do it, while at 
the same time their neighboring states 
have erected barriers against them so 
that the foreign producer cannot sell 
in the natural markets, those which he 
used to have, and he must necessarily 
hunt another market. 

If you have any doubts about the 


fact that there are these various bar- 


riers erected between foreign states one 
after another, you have only to read the 
United States News of a week or two 
ago, wherein there were diagrams, and 
it was pointed out plainly that what has 
happened in the world today is the erec- 
tion of these unnatural barriers against 
trade. It is repeatedly said that there 
are today more barriers against free 
trade in the world than there were at 
the time when the reciprocal trade 
agreement program started. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. I 
yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I have a woolen glove 
and knitting mill in my district. They 
are still being exploited by the Japanese 
imports of woolen gloves and mittens. 
Is there any protection for this mill in 
this bill? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Not 
only have the Japanese more modern 
equipment for manufacturing gloves 
than we have here today, because they 
have been able to buy it when our 
manufacturers could not, but they have 
such a low tariff rate that they take 
the market. Under the provisions of 
this bill, the manufacturer of gloves 
in the United States whose market 
is being taken by the foreign producer 
is permitted to go before the Tariff 
Commission and there he is certain of 
having a hearing, that he could not have 
today with certainty. He will be given 
a hearing in an attempt to prove to 
their satisfaction that the foreign com- 
petition is ruining his business, As- 
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suming a favorable finding; it is possible 
to give him tariff protection to the ex- 
tent of 50 percent more than the Smoot- 
Hawley tariff law provided him. He will 
require, undoubtedly, every bit of that 
additional protection because of the fact 
that money has dropped so much in 
value in recent years that the specific 
duty rates applicable would provide too 
little protection. Consequently, we have 
to do something to make up the differ- 
ence. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 
. Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. I 
yield. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. I would 
like to point out to the gentleman that 
I have in my district the Harley-David- 
son Motorcycle Co. which I think is one 
of the few outfits still remaining, a large 
manufacturer of motorcycles in the 
United States. As I understand it, I 
understand the British have a very high- 
ly restrictive tariff on imports of these 
American motorcycles, a market that 
they have long held, while the British 
bicycles are being sold in this country 
in competition with the American com- 
panies, and which are being made by 
much cheaper labor and actually ab- 
sorbing that market. 

. Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Yes, 
it is. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. They 
are throwing a lot of Milwaukee workers 
out of work incidentally. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. It is 
quite apparent on what theory the Tariff 
Commission examined into the claims 
of the motorcycle people who were ask- 
ing relief. The tariff has been cut re- 
peatedly on motorcycles so that we can- 
not compete with them and we are not 
allowed to sell our motorcycles over 
there. It is apparent there again that 
the motorcycle manufacturing business, 
according to their ideas, is one of the 
industries that we should get rid of and 
that we should give up. I understand 
that is what some of these foreign nego- 
tiators are trying to sell to the American 
people today. They have suggested that 
the American coal miner should give up 
the work that he has been doing all his 
life and the work that he and his family 
have been trained to do. They have 
suggested that they should give that up 
and learn something new, some new 
trade or occupation and move to some 
other part of the country to seek a job. 
That is what these negotiators and these 
internationally minded individuals who 
would prefer to see something good else- 
where in the world regardless of what it 
would cost us here, are seeking to foist 
upon the American people. I am proud 
that this American Congress is recog- 
nizing this problem. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man. will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. I 
yield. 

Mr. REED of New York. With refer- 
ence to this motorcycle situation which 
has just been mentioned, to show how 
they work, here is what happened. Our 
people complained about the situation. 
They said they would negotiate the mat- 
ter, and they did lower it, but then they 
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put in a license system so that American 
manufacturers cannot land a single mo- 
torcycle in England. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Yes; 
they have licenses and embargoes and 
all sorts of restrictions upon trade. A 
few days ago we had a proposal here 
in connection with the customs simpli- 
fication bill. The proposal presented by 
the distinguished gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. EBERHARTER] would have 
provided that where it was discovered 
that a foreign country had issued two 
values to its currency, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, instead of doing as he 
must do today, impose a countervailing 
duty, would not need to impose that 
countervailing duty until there was proof 
of injury to the American businessman, 
It was invigorating and it was thrilling 
to see, as a result of telegrams sent to 
the gentlemen on both sides of the aisle 
by the great textile industry now located 
in New England, and perhaps toa greater 
extent in the southern part of the United 
States—it was thrilling to me to see you 
gentlemen on that side take the lead- 
ership in the fight on that amendment, 
because that amendment would have 
ruined the imposition of the countervail- 
ing duty already imposed on wool tops 
which are purchased and used in the 
manufacture of wool within your con- 
gressional districts. You Members from 
the South leading that fight successfully 
defeated that amendment. I say to you 
who represent the States where there 
are textile mills, that the provisions of 
this bill further protect the textile man- 
ufacturers whether they be in the North 
or in the South, the provisions of this 
bill are far more vital to the welfare of 
the textile industry in your territory 
than were those amendments of the 
other day. Each of you who has the 
interest of the textile manufacturers at 
heart should remember these words, 
and if you want to make it possible for 
your textile manufacturer to come be- 
fore the Tariff Commission with any 
rope of success in claiming damage as a 
result of competition from abroad, you 
will support this bill. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Foranp]. 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Chairman, I op- 
pose this bill in general, and in par- 
ticular section 11, which would impose 
import quotas on crude petroleum and 
residual fuel oil. 

Mr. Chairman, the independent oil 
producers and the coal industry are the 
primary moving factors behind this pro- 
vision. Yet there was ample demonstra- 
tion during the course of the hearings 
that if this provision should be enacted 
into law, the relief provided for the coal 
industry would be negligible, and that 
the domestic oil producers interested in 
this provision are not being injured as a 
result of these imports. 

The primary trouble with the coal in- 
dustry is technology, and not oil imports. 
The railroads have shifted to diesel and 
ships have shifted to diesel and oil, many 
utilities have shifted away from coal, 
as have institutions such as hospitals, 
public buildings, and so on. Retail sales 
of coal have also fallen off, not as a re- 
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sult of fuel oil but of other heating fuels. 
The decline in the case of railroads and 
retail sales alone since the peak war 
years has amounted to 146 million tons, 
or 90 percent of total decline in the de- 
mand for coal. 

Not only would the import quotas on 
residual oil not help the coal industry, 
but they would very drastically affect 
users of residual fuel oil, particularly in 
New England. 

If the bill had been in effect in 1952, it 
would have reduced residual fuel oil im- 
ports by 78 percent. 

There would be perhaps a minor shift 
to coal if quotas were imposed; however, 
many consumers of residual fuel oil, and 
notably vessels, could not as a practical 
matter shift to coal in any case. This 
would mean that these consumers who 
could not shift to other fuels would have 
no alternative but to compete for the re- 
maining supply of residual fuel oil, and 
it is obvious that unless rationing or 
price controls were introduced, this com- 
petition woud enormously increase fuel 
costs throughout the east coast area. 
Another result would be a shift to gas 
oil, which can be done without expensive 
conversion cost, but the price of gas oil 
is about twice that of residual fuel, oil. 
This would make it very difficult, if not 
impossible, for many businesses to con- 
tinue operation. In the case of public 
utilities, undoubtedly the increase in cost 
of residual fuel oil would mean that they 
would have to raise their rates substan- 
tially. 

This would lend impetus to the shift- 
ing of east coast industry to the South 
and Southwest, where cheap natural gas 
is readily available without any danger 
of an interruption in supply. Certainly 
such a relocation of industry would not 
benefit the coal industry. 

It is obvious that if quotas were im- 
posed, the coal industry would gain very 
little and the damage which would be 
done would be irreparable. It is also ob- 
vious that, in addition to technology, the 
trouble facing the coal industry is most- 
ly domestic in origin. 

International complications as a re- 
sult of imposing quotas would be very 
serious. Venezuela, which derives more 
than 95 percent of its foreign exchange 
earnings from petroleum, would suffer 
critically. Venezuela is one of our best 
cash export markets, and purchases 
twice as much from us as we buy from 
her. The products of every State in the 
United States are included in the exports 
to Venezuela. In the case of New Eng- 
land, cotton manufactures, synthetic 
fibers and manufactures, paper products, 
electrical apparatus, industrial ma- 
chinery, and leather and leather man- 
ufactures are exported to Venezuela. 
Not only would the imposition of quotas 
on petroleum products and residual fuel 
oil be very serious to New England due 
to increases in price, but New England 
would also suffer as a result of the drop- 
ping off in exports to Venezuela if we 
should cut off the main source for Vene- 
zuela to earn dollars. 

Another thing which the sponsors of 
this provision blandly ignore is the fact 
that the imposition of quotas would be 
in direct violation with our international 
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obligations under a trade agreement with 
Venezuela. 

It is my earnest hope that this pro- 
vision will be stricken from the bill, 
and further that the bill be defeated. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
9% minutes to the gentleman from West 
Virginia (Mr. BAILEY]. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to extend my appreciation to the gen- 
tleman from Rhode Island [Mr. Foranp] 
for sharing his time with me. 

Mr. Chairman, the opponents of the 
pending legislation say its approval will 
completely destroy our reciprocal trade 
policy. 

Their position on this matter reminds 
me of the story of the aged barrister who 
was asked by a young attorney for ad- 
vice on how to handle his first jury 
case. The veteran of many court bat- 
tles said, “Young man, if you have the 
facts on your side, you should argue the 
facts. If you don’t have the facts on 
your side, then argue the law. If you 
don’t have the law on your side, then 
you should attack the opposition.” 

The objectives of the Simpson bill 
now before you are to bring about equal- 
ity of treatment of all segments of 
American producers. The same law 
should apply to all. This I submit is not 
true in either the objectives or the ad- 
ministration of the reciprocal trade laws. 
Any existing law that permits such fla- 
grant discrimination must either be 
amended or removed from our statute 
books. 

When the distinguished Tennessee 
statesman, Cordell Hull, conceived the 
idea of reciprocal trade, he had diffi- 
culty in selling, overnight, the Congress 
an idea so different from the trade pol- 
icies built up over a period of 150 years 
of trade relations. He put across his 
idea by use of legislative blocs, such as 
the cottongrowers and tobacco growers 
of the South, and the heavy industries 
of the North, such as steel and automo- 
bile, construction, and heavy farm im- 
plements. 

Overnight he made freetraders out of 
rank protectionists in the industrial 
North and protectionists out of erst- 
while freetraders in the agricultural 
South. Through import quotas, em- 
bargoes, and subsidies he assured the 
South they would be free from foreign 
competition. The industrialists of the 
North and East are now reaping the 
profits at the expense of thousands of 
small industrial and farm producers that 
are today bearing the brunt of ever-in- 
creasing imports, in order that foreign 
producers may earn American dollars to 
buy the products of heavy American in- 
dustry. 

A recent conference in the city of 
Washington was attended by representa- 
tives of more than 100 American pro- 
ducers whose business is being definitely 
injured due to discrimination in the 
present law which the pending legisla- 
tion, if enacted, will correct. 

The demand for this legislation is na- 
tionwide in scope. From New England 
we see such industries as textiles, boots, 
shoes, watches, clocks, hats, wood screws, 
safety pins, jewelry, and fisheries. 
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From New York we have aluminum, 
optical instruments, bicycles, motor- 
cycles, pottery, and glass. 

From Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Indiana, Virginia, Mi- 
nois, Iowa, Oklahoma, Alabama, Idaho, 
and Washington we have great coal-pro- 
ducing areas, and in these same States 
we have the bulk of the Nation's pro- 
duction of glass, pottery, clothespins, 
aluminum, porcelain products, tile, and 
clay products. 

From Florida we have the citrus fruits, 
sponges, and vegetables. Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma are 
producers of heavy grade crude oil in 
direct competition with the type of oil 
being imported. 

In Washington we find woodpulp and 
lumber. In California fruits, almonds, 
hops, fisheries. 

In Utah, Nevada, Colorado, Montana, 
Oklahoma, Missouri, and Wyoming we 
find lead, zine, and copper. 

West Virginia is the Nation’s largest 
producer of soft coal, which was so vital 
in winning World War II. Today the 
imports of residual fuel oil is fast de- 
stroying the market for coal in an area 
once a beehive of industry. It is fast 
becoming a scene of desolation, of ghost 
towns, where once stood thriving min- 
ing centers. 

As of today in West Virginia a total of 
198 mines have closed. Unemployed 
miners number 39,270. Of these idle 
men, 1 out of 3 have already drawn all 
of their unemployment compensation 
allowance. There is no other employ- 
ment available in the area. In many 
mining towns as high as 75 percent of 
the families are on direct relief. Many 
of them own their own homes, only par- 
tially paid for, which they will lose if 
they do not find employment. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield. 

Mr. JENKINS. And is it not true that 
these men, literally thousands of them, 
travel by automobile, 4 and 5 to a car, 
from 75 to 100 miles a day to get a job? 

Mr. BAILEY. That is true. I thank 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Coal is the basis of our economy in 
West Virginia. It involves 68 percent of 
our economy. We have lost on an an- 
nual basis 39,700,000 tons of coal produc- 
tion, which is 20 percent of the State’s 
total production for 1952. Coal supplies 
one of the major sources of tax revenue 
for State and local governments. We 
have a gross sales or production tax on 
coal. For 1953 this tax is $2 million less 
to the State alone. Due to the unem- 
ployment the State’s consumer sales tax 
is off more than a million and a half 
dollars for this year. These lost tax re- 
turns will be sorely needed if my State 
is to feed these idle miners and their 
families estimated at more than 75,000 
men, women, and children. 

The loss of coal shipments affects our 
transportation industry. We have four 
major railroads, the Baltimore & Ohio, 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, the Norfolk & 
Western, and the Virginian, that cross 
our State from east to west. They haul 
West Virginia coal to tidewater at points 
such as Baltimore, Norfolk, Newport 
News, and Old Point Comfort. 
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In some instances the revenue from 
coal shipments on these roads is as high 
as 90 percent or better of their total rev- 
enues. If coal is not mined there is little 
need for coal trains and more than 9,000 
railroad employees have been fur- 
loughed. This added to our mine unem- 
ployment creates an alarming situation, 
a situation beyond the ability of my 
State—with reduced revenues—to meet 
more than a few weeks at most. 

It is unthinkable that this Congress, 
after having been so generous in our 
gifts of wheat to Pakistan, and our Mu- 
tual Security Agency grants-in-aid to 
foreign countries can adjourn without 
doing something to meet this situation. 

Relief committees have been set up in 
these stricken areas. Some Federal sur- 
plus foods are being rushed into the 
State. I must remind you that our Gov- 
ernor is having to pay the freight charges 
on the shipments of wheat out of his 
emergency funds. We are paying the 
freight out of the United States Treasury 
on a million tons of wheat to Pakistan. 

I am well aware of the strength and 
ruthlessness of the opposition we meet 
in this fight. The world oil cartel, of 
which three companies operating in 
Venezuela are a part, is well entrenched 
and its tentacles reach down through the 


industry to the local distributors, to farm 


bureaus, and other groups that are daily 
flooding the Congress with telegrams 
protesting the import quotas on residual 
oil. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield. 

Mr. ALBERT. Does the gentleman 
realize that most of the oil explorations 
in this country have been made by the 
independent operators and not by these 
large operators? 

Mr. BAILEY. The gentleman from 
Oklahoma is exactly right. 

I am also aware that this same world 
oil cartel has its friends in the Congress 
who are trying to justify allowing the 
Republic of Venezuela to dump millions 
of barrels of cheap residual fuel oil on 
the American market on the grounds 
that we owe it to the people of Vene- 
zuela. 

They make a mockery of the term 
“reciprocal trade” by their restrictions 
on American imports. Within the past 
30 days the Republic of Venezuela has 
increased its import duties on finished 
aluminum products by more than 650 
percent. We permit this flagrant viola- 
tion of our trade treaty with Venezuela 
and yet there are some who say we must 
continue to buy their friendship at the 
expense of destroying some of our basic 
industries in order to find them, and 
their American overlords, a market for 
what would be a waste product if they 
could not import it into this country. 

Members of Congress are well aware 
that suit has been entered against this 
world oil cartel on the grounds that it 
is a monopoly controlling the distribu- 
555 and price of crude oil and its deriva- 

ves. 

There are other cases of discrimina- 
tion against American products. The 
new Premier of France in order to pro- 
tect the French economy has ordered 
increases in import duties on residual 
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fuel oil and crude oil products in order 
to protect the coal industry of France. 
Why then, may I ask, do we hear pro- 
tests from the Members of this Congress 
that we, too, should impose quotas and 
increased import duties in order to pro- 
tect our own coal industry? 

Another instance of discrimination 
was brought to light in the newspaper 
only yesterday when the Attorney Gen- 
eral on behalf of the Government filed 
suit against the Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica to block their purchase of 1.2 billion 
pounds of aluminum in Canada. Is 
there anyone within the sound of my 
voice who is so naive as to think that 
this purchase is not being made with the 
intent to take advantage of cheap pro- 
duction costs in Canada, and import it 
into this country under the favorable 
conditions set up in the Trade Agree- 
ments Act with Canada? What about 
the hundreds of small aluminum pro- 
ducers in this country? Why does not 
the Aluminum Corp. of America produce 
this product in its own American plants? 

The American shipbuilding industry is 
being adversely affected more and more 
each year by this type of imports which 
are being handled by ships in foreign 
registry. The loss of coal markets has 
reduced the demand for bunker ships 
and this has added to the plight of the 
shipyards. May I call attention to an 
announcement only yesterday by the 
head of Bethlehem Steel Shipbuilding 
Division that 11 of the company’s ship- 
yards, employing 25,000 men, would be 
closed unless new orders replacing this 
loss to tonnage can be found. 

Going back once more to the question 
of coal, may I say that coal has always 
encountered strong competition within 
its own industry as well as with other 
competitive fuels. It has done this by 
many technological innovations and re- 
duction in prices. Since 1948, the aver- 
age price of bituminous coal at the mine 
has dropped from $4.99 per net ton to 
$4.88 per net ton in 1952. This occurred 
in the face of rising labor and supply 
costs. The result was the shrinkage in 
profit margins and in many cases turn- 
ing profit margins into losses with the 
resultant closing of mines and laying 
off of mine employees. These things 
have permitted the coal industry to re- 
main competitive and it will continue to 
remain competitive if given a fair op- 
portunity to compete with other fuels. 

The question might be asked, Is im- 
ported foreign residual oil fair competi- 
tion? Is it fair competition when it is 
written into an industrial contract that 
heavy residual oil will be supplied at a 
cost below that for coal no matter what 
the price of coal may be? Is there any 
way that coal can overcome this type of 
competition other than the restrictions 
on imports? 

Is it fair competition when prices on 
residual oil are cut to gain a given market 
area when this price is some two-thirds 
of the value of the crude from which it 
is derived? This difference, of course, 
is made up by increasing the price of the 
other derivatives of crude such as home 
heating oils, gasoline, and so forth. The 
result of this is that domestic consumers 
are burdened with the subsidy of an 
industrial fuel—residual oil—supplied 
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from foreign sources. In every case, the 
answer to the above questions is “No.” 
Coal has been able to compete and will 
continue to compete with domestic re- 
sidual oil in all markets. It is only when 
excessive foreign imports of residual oil 
flood the market and force prices to un- 
realistic low levels that coal faces unfair 
competition. The only solution to this 
type of unfair competition is to impose 
equalizing import restrictions on resid- 
ual oil as provided in the Simpson bill. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia (Mr. Davis]. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am interested in the remarks of 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow] 
regarding a telegram received by him 
from Hon. William B. Hartsfield, of At- 
lanta, Ga., in the capacity of president 
of the American Municipal Association, 
which is the organization composed of 
the mayors of the cities throughout the 
Nation, and also in his capacity as mayor 
of the city of Atlanta. 

I voted for the inclusion of these air- 
port funds in the State, Justice, and 
Commerce Appropriations bill, and like 
Mayor Hartsfield, I had hoped that Con- 
gress would see fit to add these funds 
to the bill. | 

I note from the remarks of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow] that he 
endeavored to reach Mayor Hartsfield 
by telephone but was unable to talk to 
him. He did talk to a representative of 
the American Municipal Association in 
the Washington office of that associa- 
tion, 

Of course, I do not know what infor- 
mation the Washington representative 
of the American Municipal Association 
may have on the subject. 

I am confident, however, that what- 
ever representations Mayor Hartsfield 
made in the matter were based upon 
facts, and not hearsay. I know Mayor 
Hartsfield to be an active and vigorous 
advocate for whatever cause he espouses, 
and know also that he is not given to 
making unfounded or extravagant state- 
ments. I hope the gentleman from Ohio 
may have occasion to become better ac- 
quainted with Mayor Hartsfield. When 
he does, I am sure he will join me in 
the sentiments which I have expressed. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Baker]. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Chairman, I favor 
the enactment of H. R. 5894. Iam espe- 
cially interested in the part of the bill 
which places quota limitation on import 
of residual fuel oil. The enactment of 
this legislation is in the national interest 
from the standpoint of security. Our 
Communist enemies have hundreds of 
fast, topnotch submarines under the 
waters of the Atlantic and Pacific. I 
doubt if a single tanker could escape the 
deadly torpedoes fired from these under- 
sea vultures. Soin case of outright war, 
which I pray God will not be visited upon 
us, the security of this Nation will de- 
pend on the production of coal and pe- 
troleum within the continental United 
States. Coal mines are closing by the 
hundreds. Many mines in the county 
where I live are not only closing, but they 
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are pulling the steel and letting the mines 
fill up with water. It takes from 4 
months to a year to put an abandoned 
mine back in production, and when they 
fill up with water they can never be put 
back into production, in many instances. 

Approximately 98 percent of this resid- 
ual oil is imported from Venezuela and 
the Netherland Antilles. It is argued 
that passage of this bill would disturb our 
free relations with Venezuela. In 1952 
Venezuela exported $51 million worth of 
residual fuel oil. The 5-percent quota 
limitation would reduce this by.approxi- 
mately 78 percent, amounting to $40 mil- 
lion. There would be no effect on crude 
export from Venezuela to the United 
States. After the 10-percent quota limi- 
tation on all petroleum products con- 
trolled within the 5-percent quota lim- 
itation on residual fuel oil actually allows 
a small increase in crude and other 
products, 

With a crude capable, by mild crack- 
ing, of yielding but 40 percent residual, 
what products has Venezuela been plac- 
ing on the world markets and how do 
they compare with the demand? 

While the free world increase in de- 
mand for petroleum products—1951 over 
1950—was 26 percent residual and 74 per- 
cent motor fuels, kerosene, and distil- 
lates, including diesel fuel, Venezuela and 
the Netherlands Antilles provided 74 
percent residual fuel oil and 26 percent 
motor fuel, kerosene, and so forth. 
Thus, while the world has been asking 
for one product, Venezuela has been pro- 
ducing another. If this trend continues, 
there is no limit as to the amount of this 
residual oil Venezuela can continue to 
produce and dump on our eastern sea- 
board. 

The fact that the Venezuela and the 
Netherlands Antilles refinery products 
are badly out of balance with present-day 
oil demands, might have the problem of 
absorbing the reduction in United States 
imports to the oil companies by changing 
teir refinery operations. 

It has been said editorially: “Entirely 
too little attention has been paid to the 
havoc the restrictions would wreak in 
Venezuela.” It would seem that just the 
reverse is true. The editorial fails to 
consider or devote even one sentence to 
the effect these foreign imports have on 
our domestic industries. The fact that 
these unrestricted imports are displacing 
coal, reducing revenues to the bituminous 
coal industry, reducing mine employ- 
ment, miners’ wages, traffic handled by 
the railroads, and wages of railroad em- 
ployees, is not considered. To be sure, 
the importance of our foreign trade and 
relations with the South American coun- 
tries must be considered, but so must the 
domestic coal and related industries of 
the United States. 

Foreign residual oil has no place in 
the economic plan of this country. We 
do not need it and we shall never need 
it. Since the beginning of this flood of 
oil into the United States, our area in 
the Southeast from Charleston, S. C., 
down the eastern coast and all around, 
including Tampa, Fla., have lost 30 mil- 
lion tons of coal business to this type of 
competition. 

Tennessee alone has 12 ½ billion tons 
of recoverable coal reserves and that is 
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less than 2 percent of our national total. 
There is enough minable coal in this 
land of ours to last for more than 1,000 
years and every fuel authority will tell 
you that a growing portion of our energy 
needs will have to come from these vast 
reserves. 

To permit the unnecessary debilitation 
of our coal industry at this time is not 
only imprudent policy, it is a dangerous 
policy. It is unfair to the people of every 
other State as well as to the people of 
Tennessee and other coal-producing dis- 
tricts. 

I think that Congress should drastical- 
ly curtail residual-oil imports and we 
must do it at once so that the coal in- 
dustry can ready itself for the gigantic 
tasks that are on the horizon. 

Some 6,000 miners are employed by 
the bituminous coal industry in the great 
State of Tennessee. Our coal belt ex- 
tends from the north to the south 
borders over a width of about 60 miles, 
and the 17 counties in which coal is 
mined at the present time comprise 
almost half a million persons. Thus we 
have 25,000 men, women, and children 
in Tennessee obtaining their subsistence 
directly from coal, with the livelihood of 
many of the remaining residents of the 
coal area largely dependent upon this 
commodity. Tennessee is a TVA State 
in which hydro constitutes 46 percent 
of the total energy produced but coal 
still contributes 54 percent, and its share 
will be required annually to supply the 
steam plants in the TVA system. Since 
Tennessee is the home of Oak Ridge, it 
is also relevant to point out that projects 
under construction or planned by the 
Atomic Energy Commission during 1953 
will use an annual total of about 23 mil- 
lion tons of coal, much of which will 
come from mines in Tennessee. 

When these facts are brought to no- 
tice, coal’s place in the overall energy 
perspective becomes quite apparent. No 
further evidence is needed to empha- 
size the necessity of keeping the coal in- 
dustry in superior condition as it girds 
for the increasing service expected of it 
in future years. 

This residual fuel oil is what remains 
from petroleum after the gasoline has 
been taken out of it and is a heavy black 
gummy substance. It is not used to heat 
homes or as fuel for locomotives or en- 
gines or small industrial uses. It is used 
to fire the huge boilers of very large util- 
ity plants, heavy industry, and ships. 
Ninety-eight percent of this residual fuel 
oil which is imported into the United 
States commercially comes from the 
Dutch Antilles and Venezuela, and yet 
Venezuela has very heavy tariffs on the 
importation of goods produced in the 
United States. One hundred and twen- 
ty-eight million barrels of residual fuel 
oil came into the United States in 1952, 
displacing the use of 31 million tons of 
American coal, resulting in a loss of coal 
revenue in excess of $150 million; the 
loss of coal miners’ wages in excess of 
$75 million, the loss of railroad employee 
earnings at approximately $4144 million; 
and the loss of approximately $86 mil- 
lion in railroad-freight revenues. 

I have received hundreds of letters and 
telegrams from all over east Tennessee, 
eastern Kentucky, and numerous other 
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sections of the United States in support 
of quota limitation of residual fuel oil. 

The United States Tariff Commission 
has said in a report on the residual fuel 
oil bill: 

Any tendency of the restriction of imports 
of residual fuel oil to promote an increase 
in the price of that product would be lim- 
ited by a possibility of important consum- 
ers of residual fuel oil shifting their con- 
sumption to coal and the probable effect of 
the proposed restriction of imports of resid- 
ual fuel oil, therefore, would be to promote 
an increase in the use of coal. 


Mr. GOLDEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAKER. I yield to my colleague 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. GOLDEN. I wish to compliment 
the gentleman from Tennessee who is 
now addressing us. I know that his 
committee had worked long and hard to 
bring this bill about. His district is 
very much like mine and I wish to em- 
phasize the fact that in the discussion on 
the rule it was pointed out that approxi- 
mately 8 million men were adversely af- 
fected by various imports of foreign 
products. I know, as the gentleman who 
is now addressing the committee knows, 
that more than 500,000 men work in and 
around the coal mines and if you add to 
that approximately 200,000 men who 
work in the stores and commissaries and 
represent the companies, that nearly a 
million men are directly adversely af- 
fected in the coal industry alone by for- 
eign imports. I believe that the gentle- 
man will agree with me that more than 
50 percent of the mines of America are 
now prostrate by reason of the impor- 
tation of this foreign oil, and the rest 
of them are making little or no net 
profit. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the gentleman. 
It has been stated on the floor that labor 
organizations are against this bill. I 
can certainly assure you that the United 
Mine Workers of America are for it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, in the past 7 years the Amer- 
ican Congress has spent more than $30 
billion of American taxpayers’ money 
to carry on giveaway programs in for- 
eign countries. 

Even after the expenditure of this 
enormous sum of $30 billion on these 
giveaway programs there is still on hand, 
unspent, almost $15 billion which will be 
spent on further giveaway programs 
abroad during the next few years. 

The 30 billions which these giveaway 
programs already have cost and the $15 
billion already appropriated, which will 
be expended in the next few years to con- 
tinue these giveaways become part of the 
national debt because we had to borrow 
money to carry on these giveaways. 
We are paying interest on that debt and 
the giveaway programs already financed 
are costing the American taxpayers al- 
most a billion dollars a year in interest 
on that part of the debt which these give- 
away programs cost. 

Foreign aid, within limits, is a good 
thing but when we give away to foreign 
nations two score billion dollars we are 
going beyond reasonable limits even for 
a nation as rich as our own and are 
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imposing on the American economy, the 
American worker, and the American 
farmer unreasonably heavy burdens, 

TOO MUCH FREE TRADE 


Foreign trade is desirable and we 
should foster it. In doing so, however, 
we need not take down all barriers so as 
to permit the unrestricted flow into our 
country of goods from low-wage foreign 
countries. To do that is to imperil the 
American economy and the jobs of 
American workers. 

The workers of Oregon and Washing- 
ton are éspecially vulnerable to excessive 
imports from low-wage countries, and the 
Congress must, to preserve American 
jobs for American workers, place some 
restrictions, either by tariffs or quota 
limits, on the influx of foreign goods pro- 
duced by a low-wage foreign labor. 

Because the Simpson bill, now under 
consideration, does place modest and 
reasonable barriers on too great a volume 
of imports from low-wage countries, I 
favor it. 

Let us take a look at the plywood in- 
dustry which employs more than 35,000 
workers on the Pacific coast. It is an 
important industry to all who work in is 
or who supply it with goods or services. 
It is an important payroll industry in our 
Oregon-Washington economy. Without 
our plywood payrolls the entire economy 
of the Pacific Northwest would go into a 
slump. 

In the first 3 months of this year, 
Japan, where plywood workers receive a 
wage of only 90 cents a day, shipped into 
the United States 14,531,760 square feet 
of plywood. Japan’s plywood exports to 
the United States in that 3-month period 
were almost equal to the 17,343,330 feet 
of plywood which Japan shipped into 
the United States during all of last year. 

The volume of Japanese plywood ex- 
ports to the United States for the first 
3 months of this year, indicate Japan 
probably will ship almost 60,000,000 
square feet of plywood into this country 
this year, or more than three times the 
amount she shipped into this country 
last year. 

The year 1954, in all probability, will 
see increased plywood imports for Japan 
is expanding her plywood industry. The 
United States is Japan’s most profitable 
market. No reasonable man can believe 
that our Western plywood workers can 
or should be compelled to compete with 
the 90-cent-a-day—a day not an hour— 
wage that prevails in Japan. Some bar- 
riers on plywood imports, either tariffs 
or quota limits, must be imposed to curb 
the growing invasion of American 
markets by Japanese plywood. Unless 
such curbs are enacted, American ply- 
wood workers, eventually, will suffer un- 
employment. 

THE FISHING INDUSTRY 


Commercial fishing is the second larg- 
est industry in Oregon and Washington. 
It is being injured today by too heavy 
fish imports from low-wage foreign na- 
tions. 

Nearly 1 can of tuna out of every 3 
that is sold in the retail stores of Amer- 
ica, today, carries a label saying it was 
packed in a foreign country. Before 
Pearl Harbor, Japan sold nearly 85 per- 
cent of all the canned tuna marketed in 
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the United States. Unless reasonable 
restrictions are imposed on fish imports, 
Japan’s tuna exports to the United States 
again may equal 85 percent of the Amer- 
ican consumption. 

What becomes of our American can- 
neries and American fishermen and can- 
nery workers if that happens? The 
plants will be out of business and the 
fishermen out of employment. Many 
American tuna fishermen have invested 
their life savings in boats and gear. They 
will lose all of this unless a larger share 
of the American market is preserved for 
them. They cannot compete with 90 
cent-a-day foreign labor. 

There are other fishing industries 
which, also, are being effected adversely 
by too much foreign low-wage competi- 
tion—the bottom fishing industry and 
the oyster industry. The story with 
them is the same. They cannot compete 
with foreign low-wage wages and costs. 

We should have a tariff on plywood, 
and fish products, that will compensate 
for the difference in labor costs abroad 
and at home or quota limits that will 
limit such imports to the historic pat- 
tern. We cannot afford to take all the 
brakes off and let foreign low-wage com- 
petitors dump unlimited quantities of 
foreign goods on our market. 

THE ALUMINUM INDUSTRY 


The aluminum industry is an impor- 
tant one in Oregon and Washington for 
in these two States we, today, are manu- 
facturing 40 percent of all the pig alu- 
minum produced in this Nation. 

The tariff on aluminum imported into 
this country from abroad, a few years 
ago, was 7 cents a pound. Today, 
through reciprocal-trade agreements 
and State Department directives, that 
tariff has been reduced to 1% cents a 
pound. Not satisfied with this great 
tariff reduction, freetraders, now, are 
moving to have this small remaining 
tariff removed and to place aluminum 
on the free list. 

Foreign costs, for labor, supplies, and 
taxes, in Canada, Austria, and France, 
the countries which are heavy producers 
of aluminum, are much lower than in 
the United States. If we make it too 
easy for foreign aluminum to come into 
the United States, the future great ex- 
pansion in aluminum making will occur 
in foreign countries not in the United 
States. 

Through the centuries man has lived 
in the age of wood and the age of stone. 
He now lives in the age of iron and steel. 
We are on the threshold, I believe, of a 
new age, the age of the light metals. 

The present American production of 
aluminum is about 1 million tons a year. 
This is less than 1 percent of the Nation’s 
120 million ton output of steel. New 
uses are daily being discovered for 
aluminum. The demand for it is grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds. It is not only 
possible but probable that, within the 
foreseeable future, the output of alumi- 
num will be 5, 10, or 20 times what it is 
today. 

The possibilities of this new light- 
metal industry are almost unimaginable. 
We should give encouragement to its 
growth and development within the 
United States. We should not adopt 
Policies of free trade on aluminum which 
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will cause this new and growing indus- 
try to center in foreign nations. 

We should encourage the development 
of this new industry in the United States 
because aluminum is vital to our secu- 
rity in war and important to our pros- 
perity in peace. 

Iam very much interested, also, in see- 
ing section 9, the section that pertains 
to clarifying and strengthening counter- 
vailing duties, remain in this bill. If ef- 
forts are made by amendment to take 
this section out of the bill, I hope such 
efforts will be defeated. 

Under countervailing duties if a for- 
eign nation subsidizes one of its indus- 
tries, by cash or currency manipulation, 
to enable that industry to export its 
products to the United States and there- 
by circumvent our tariffs, then our Gov- 
ernment, under existing law, may im- 
pose duties to remove the advantage such 
subsidies would give the foreign indus- 
try. This safeguard should be preserved. 

Section 9 in this bill can be of great 
help to the American nut growing and 
dairying industries. 

The bill we are now considering is not 
perfect. It has its defects, but it is a 
step in the right direction—the direction 
of protecting American markets from 


too much foreign imports and thereby. 


preserving American jobs for American 
workers. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

RESIDUAL OIL IMPORTS 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Chairman, I shall vote 
for the Simpson bill, because its pro- 
visions offer protection to the people of 
my district engaged in coal mining, ship- 
ping, glass industries and agriculture, 
Industrial unemployment and agricul- 
tural difficulties resulting from oversup- 
ply of imported commodities that com- 
pete with home production have already 
become a matter of great importance to 
our workers. 

The Simpson bill, by placing restric- 
tions on importation of foreign residual 
fuel oil, and making it possible for do- 
mestic fuel producers to seek and receive 
prompt relief, when injury is proven as 
has been done by the sponsor of this bill, 
will do much to preserve a stable econ- 
omy capable of absorbing our normal 
supply of labor and maintaining a proper 
balance between wages and commodity 
prices. 

This bill has far-reaching effects. 
Upon the principle involved depends the 
security of the workingman of West Vir- 
ginia in his job, the future of small busi- 
ness and the system of free enterprise. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Boces]. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, it seems 

-to me that this legislation demonstrates 
better than any remarks that any of us 
can make the necessity for continuing 
a program of reciprocal trade agree- 
ments. If we are to pursue from here 
on out this approach to the problem of 
tariffs and import restrictions and 
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quotas, it means that inevitably each 
Member of this body, 435 Members of 
the House of Representatives, will sooner 
or later be called upon to write tariff 
legislation for every industry in the 
United States of America. 

It has been said in the report filed by 
those of us in the minority that this bill 
is definitely a step backward. Certainly 
it is, because prior to the enactment of 
the Trade Agreements Act of 1934 the 
procedure employed then was exactly 
what is proposed here today. I recall 
in our studies of these problems reading 
the history of the enactment of the 
Smoot-Hawley Act, and a great Senator 
from Michigan, Senator Vandenberg, was 
one of the members of the committee 
which sat in on the framing of the 
Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act. In the course 
of that legislation something like two or 
three thousand separate items were 
dealt with by committees of this body 
and the other body, and when they had 
concluded Senator Vandenberg made the 
statement that no Members of either 
body should ever be called on to sit down 
and write the tariff schedules of the 
United States of America. 

This bill, No. 1, seeks to open that door 
again. No. 2, it goes a bit further. Itis 
something more than the previous con- 
cept that we have held. It is more than 
a tariff. It is a recognition of the im- 
position of a quota system. Now there is 
quite a substantial difference. 

Under a tariff, a tariff is set at a cer- 
tain figure. Despite that tariff, goods 
can be imported, providing the tariff is 
paid. Under this concept, if adopted 
here today, it would be impossible to do 
so because definite import restrictions 
are applied. I do not believe we want to 
do this. 

I find myself in the position of somany 
of my Democratic colleagues, of support- 
ing the President of the United States. 
I think the President of the United States 
certainly in this instance is entitled to 
our support. 

What has happened? He sent his Sec- 
retary of State, his Secretary of the 
Treasury, his Secretary of Defense, 
and his Secretary of Commerce be- 
fore our committee. They said, “We 
have a great problem here. We do not 
pretend to know the answers.” As a 
matter of fact, I presume there was some 
levity there in the cross-examination of 
these witnesses because they were reluc- 
tant to take positions. But the net effect 
of it was that the President of the United 
States said to us that if we would extend 
the Trade Agreement Act for a year and 
permit him to appoint a Commission 
made up of representative citizens of this 
country and of both bodies of this Con- 
gress, in the approaching 12 months we 
would take a new look at the entire sub- 
ject of foreign trade and attempt to de- 
velop a program which would be mu- 
tually beneficial to the United States of 
America and our free allies throughout 
the world. 

We are asked here today to adopt a 
program that is completely, totally, 100 
percent contrary to what the President 
of the United States has requested. 

What is the basis for the request? I 
heard my friend, the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. BAILEY], a few min- 
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utes ago make the statement that the 
principal people opposed to this bill were 
the oil cartel, whatever that is. It is a 
funny thing about legislation and politi- 
cal issues. One always tries to find a 
scarecrow. An evil influence. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. Surely, I will yield. I 
mentioned the gentleman's name. 

Mr. BAILEY. Is there any question 
about the Attorney General of the United 
States having filed a suit against five of 
our American oil companies, charging 
that they are world cartels controlling 
price and distribution abroad? 

Mr. BOGGS. No; Ido not think there 
is any question about it. 

Mr. BAILEY. Does the gentleman in- 
sist that they are not mixed up in the 
matter of imports from Venezuela, when 
they are three of the large producing 
companies down there? 

Mr. BOGGS. No; I vould not say 
that. As a matter of fact, I would say 
that they are. But I would say to the 
gentleman from West Virginia that he is 
drawing a red herring across the trail. 
Iam not speaking here for or against the 
oil companies. I think they have as 
much right to take a position as any 
other industry in the United States. And 
certainly trade with Venezuela is of great 
benefit to our own country. 

The truth of the matter is, it seems to 
me, and I may be completely wrong about 
it, but I have tried to study this coal sit- 
uation. I am sympathetic to the coal 
miners of our country. I certainly rec- 
ognize the fact, as the gentleman from 
West Virginia pointed out, and the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Van 
ZANDT], that they are loyal, patriotic, 
hard-working Americans. I recognize 
the fact that there is distress in the min- 
ing areas of America. I happened to be 
in Pennsylvania a few weeks ago, and 
saw some of this distress. But it is in- 
comprehensible to me how you can reach 
the conclusion that this bill, even if 
passed, would solve your problem. 

There is such a thing as technological 
advancement in the United States. 
When the homeowner converted from 
coal to oil and then to gas, first the coal 
miner lost and then the oil well, and 
now the gas producers benefit. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Does the gentleman 
contend then, or is it his opinion that 
there is no hope for the coal industry 
whatsoever and that it is, in effect, a 
dying industry because of the techno- 
logical advancements he has mentioned? 
Are we powerless to do anything to help 
the coal industry? 

Mr. BOGGS. On the contrary, I think 
that the coal industry, if it keeps up 
technologically, has a very bright future. 
I do not think this proposal in this bill 
is the answer to the problem. I do not 
think it would mean one bit of relief. 
Let me answer the gentleman further in 
this respect. Some of the people who 
came before our committee and asked 
us to pass this legislation were the rail- 
roads. It was a bit ironic, I thought, 
that the railroads should be requesting 
this legislation because, as a matter of 
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fact, as the gentleman knows, the rail- 
roads have constituted the greatest loss 
to the coal industry of any group in this 
country because they have converted 
from coal to diesel oil. I am not com- 
plaining about them doing that, but if 
the coal industry had kept up techno- 
logically, it may have been that it would 
have been just as economical for the 
railroads to continue to have some type 
of steam locomotion rather than diesel 
locomotion. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. When we have an in- 
dustry that is prostrate as the coal in- 
dustry is rapidly becoming or the mov- 
ing-picture-theater business was shown 
to be just a few days ago, it seems to me 
entirely within the realm of good judg- 
ment that the Congress should come to 
its aid, particularly when we have lost 
31 million tons of coal here on the east- 
ern seaboard on account of the importa- 
tion of residual oil. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield. 

Mr. NEAL. Do you realize the impor- 
tation of residual oil—1 day’s importa- 
tion of residual oil means throwing out 
of employment 2,200 miners in this 
country? 

Mr. BOGGS. The gentleman can get 
his time and make his talk. I suspect 
we could discuss this particular phase of 
this bill for the rest of the day. I am 
certain I am not going to change the 
mind of the gentleman from Alabama, 
and I would not expect to as he repre- 
sents the coal miners, and I am delighted 
to see his very able representation of 
them. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a very compre- 
hensive analysis of this whole bill pre- 
pared by the Department of State, which 
was included in a letter addressed to me 
by Assistant Secretary of State Thruston 
B. Morton, and I will include it at this 
point in the RECORD: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, July 20, 1953. 
The Honorable HALE Boccs, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dran MR. Boccs: The Department of 
State has prepared a general analysis of H. R. 
5894 and of the sections which provide a 
sliding tariff rate on lead and zinc and im- 
port quotas on petroleum products. I am 
enclosing copies of these statements for your 
information. 

The documents make clear, I believe, the 
seriously adverse effects the legislation would 
have on United States foreign policy. They 
also point out that the restrictive features 
of the legislation would be detrimental to 
the American economy. 

Sincerely yours, 
THRUSTON B. MORTON, 
Assistant Secretary. 


[For analysis of bill above referred to, 
see pp. 9637-9642 of House proceedings 
of today’s RECORD.] 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion it seems 
to me the primary issue involved here 
is not that of coal or lead or zinc and 
the other items that have been sought 
to be included in the proposed legisla- 
tion. The issue involved is whether or 
not we are going to completely change 
the policy of the Government of the 
United States insofar as foreign trade 
is concerned, particularly at a time when 
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we must seek alternatives for so-called 
foreign aid and so-called giveaway pro- 
grams, and at a time when the Con- 
gress is creating a commission to study 
the whole problem at the request of the 
President. After all, if you are not go- 
ing to permit people to trade with you, 
by necessity they are going to have to 
trade with someone else, and if you are 
not going to at least let them develop 
their economy as you develop your own 
economy, then I can certainly see no 
answer to the continuing problem of for- 
eign aid and the continuing problem of 
trade deficits all over the world. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 4 minutes to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Utah [Mr. 
STRINGFELLOW]. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. STRINGFELLOW. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio, 

Mr. JENKINS. I should like to take 
jurt enough time to say that there were 
only four industries that appeared be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee 
to testify against this legislation. They 
were the four big oil companies in the 
country; Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
Socony of New York, Gulf, and one other 
company. They were the only four com- 
panies that came in to say a word against 
this legislation. 

Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Mr. Chair- 
man, when the previous reciprocal-trade 
bill was before the House, it received my 
support not because I endorse the prin- 
ciple of complete free trade, but because 
I am sympathetic with the President’s 
desire to have a look at the entire trade 
program through the eyes of the 17- 
member Commission authorized in H. R. 
5495. It is hoped that the Commission's 
findings and recommendations will re- 
move many of the inequities which tend 
to encourage foreign trade at the ex- 
pense of United States industries and 
the American taxpayers. 

I noted with a great deal of interest 
the debate which occurred during the 
adoption of the rule. The distinguished 
minority leader, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. RAYBURN], said that he was 
teasing somebody on our side of the aisle 
to take a stand on the issue of support- 
ing the President. I propose to take that 
stand now. I am getting sick and tired 
of having my position determined by the 
opposition on the question whether I will 
support or not support the President by 
virtue of my vote on controversial issues. 
I challenge the minority leader and his 
party to bring that debate into my dis- 
trict, which has been Democratic for the 
past 15 years, up until this year. In the 
past there has not been one Democratic 
Representative from that district will- 
ing to stand up and fight for domestic 
industry. No; on the contrary, they 
have sold their souls to the strong arm 
of autocratic centralized government and 
the internationalist policies which they 
pursue. 

I had a talk with the President of the 
United States just recently, and he made 
it quite clear that he does not expect any 
Member of Congress to rubberstamp any 
proposal coming out of the White House. 
I am glad to realize one basie thing 
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which has been missing for so long in 
dealings between the White House and 
the Congress, and that is simply this: 
that each Member has certain legislative 
responsibilities to the people he repre- 
sents. Accepting the challenge and the 
responsibility, I stand before you today 
to fight for domestic industry in the 
State of Utah. 

A United States trade policy which has 
the necessary features to meet the emer- 
gencies of the time cannot be supplied 
from the unrealistic formulas of the past. 
It must be built from an appraisal of the 
realities which now confront us. World 
trade is entangled in a jungle of restric- 
tions vhich impede the interchange of 
goods. This restrictive growth has de- 
veloped despite the foreign-aid pro- 
grams and other policies of trade lib- 
eralization pursued by the United States, 
and has been nurtured by our foreign 
neighbors actually junking reciprocal 
trade agreements in order to raise tariffs 
while benefiting from our tariff cuts. 

The program of reciprocal tariff re- 
ductions begun prior to World War II 
and accelerated since 1946 has failed to 
fulfill its purpose of a freer and more 
flexible trade. As evidence, we only have 
to make an honest appraisal of the pres- 
ent situation. American imports have 
multiplied fourfold since the prewar pe- 
riod and have almost doubled since 1947. 
The dramatic upward sweep of imports 
has occurred while exports for a period 
of 5 years have actually sagged. Yet 
America’s remarkable import perform- 
ance has been subject to the most aston- 
ishing misrepresentation in foreign 
countries. Incessantly the popular re- 
frain has been, “How can America ex- 
pect to sell when she refuses to buy?” 

Fearful that the American public is 
awakening to the fallacy of the dollar 
subsidy foreign-aid program, the slogan 
geniuses have rephrased the lyrics to the 
old tune, and we have the ditty, “Trade, 
not aid.” 

There is no change of concept—the 
purpose continuing to be nothing more 
than a leveling of the American tariff 
structure. During the past 20 years the 
United States has already reduced. its 
tariffs more than any other major trad- 
ing country. If the truth were to be 
known, it would reveal that the Euro- 
peans are trying to cover up the short- 
comings oi their own social and economic 
— by protesting the level of American 

riff. 

Why then is it difficult to sell United 
States goods abroad? Nations such as 
Britain, Germany, France, Japan, Mex- 
ico, and Brazil are recoiling from the 
impenetrable mazes of their own self- 
imposed restrictions and are heaping 
false charges on the United States in the 
hope of abolishing all restrictions. 

The following is a résumé of import 
restrictions now in effect: 

IN BRITAIN 

First. Imports of most goods are lim- 
ited by quotas. 

Second. Licenses are required on im- 


ports. 

Third. Dollars needed to buy in United 
States are rationed. 

Fourth. Goods from the Empire get 
special low tariffs. 
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IN WEST GERMANY 


First. Quotas keep out finished goods, 
limit raw materials. 
Second. Licensing is used to enforce 
import quotas. 
Third. Dollars are released only for 
licensed goods. 
IN FRANCE 


First. Quotas admit only essentials. 
Second. Import licenses are required. 
Third. Some tariffs have been raised. 
Fourth. Colonies are induced to favor 
French goods. 
IN JAPAN 


First. Imports are controlled through 
quotas. 

Second. Permits are required to get 
dollars. 

Third. High tariffs make United States 
goods costly. 

Fourth. Customs rules tie up imports 
for months. 

IN MEXICO 


First. Most imports must be covered 
by permits. 

Second. Quotas are not publicly an- 
rmounced. 

Third. Heavier tariffs are being levied 
on things like sewing machines, wines, 
handbags, tobacco. 

IN BRAZIL 


First. License is required to import. 

Second. License holders must wait 
long for dollars. 

Third. Nonessentials are made costly 
by exchange rules. 

The report to the President by the 
Public Advisory Board for Mutual Se- 
curity, More commonly known as the 
Bell report, states: 

If this country does not soon take meas- 
ures to facilitate an increase in imports, 
United States exports will decline and Amer- 
ican industry and agriculture will be sericus- 
ly affected. 


Let us be realistic. Here are the facts. 
Our present level of imports is four and 
one-half times the average of 1936-40. 
It is almost twice as high as 5 years ago. 
For the past 5 years exports have de- 
clined despite our dollar subsidies. For 
the past 20 years we have lcwered tariffs. 
Tariff duties apply to less than half of 
American imports. In 1951 approxi- 
mately 55 percent of imports were duty- 
free. In 1952 the percentage rose to 58. 

Needless to say, American industry 
and agriculture are already seriously 
affected. The only net outcome of our 
reciprocal policy of the past has been 
the reduction of American tariffs. Past 
effort and its consequences do not sug- 
gest, therefore, that more successful cor- 
rection can be achieved by leading large 
segments of American industry and agri- 
culture to the sacrificial altar. 

Once again let me assure the Members 
of Congress that I am sympathetic to 
the President’s request that the recipro- 
cal trade agreements and policies be 
generally extended for 1 year to allow 
opportunity for study and reevaluation 
of the entire program. However, I 
would like to call upon my colleagues 
not to be so shortsighted as to spend our 
taxpayers’ dollars to aid every nation on 
earth on many questionable causes, 
while.our own domestic industries per- 
ish because of our apathy and utter neg- 
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lect. It is simply a question of fiddling 
while Rome burns. Only in this case it 
is our lead and zinc and coal mines, our 
wool industry and other vital producers 
who are perishing because we are spend- 
ing so much time worrying about our 
neighbors that we can’t find time to get 
our own house in order. We should take 
another appraising look at economic 
conditions in our own country before we 
set out to solve the affairs of the whole 
world. 

The United States today in many in- 
stances is somewhat akin to the well- 
meaning parents who spend so much 
time worrying about their neighbors and 
the way they are rearing their children 
and managing their finances, that they 
have no time or resources to Manage or 
take care of the needs of their own little 
brood of kinfolk. In national as well 
as family affairs, “Charity begins at 
home,” and it is high time we begin to 
awaken to the needs of our own people 
and industries. 

If you think I am exaggerating this 
situation, I suggest that you visit in my 
district or in other western States and 
see the economic chaos which has been 
created by failure to provide markets 
for our mineral and wool products. 
Ghost towns have sprung up where 
thriving communities once existed, be- 
cause we have let down the barriers and 
allowed foreign products to replace 
goods of our own producers, 

Therefore, I am compelled to support 
H. R. 5894 and urge its passage. Now 
I would like to address myself to the 
provisions of the bill which offer a solu- 
tion to the perilous conditions existing 
in the lead-zinc industry of the State of 
Utah and the Nation. 

In order to give the immediate relief 
necessary to save the lead-zine mining 
industry, the bill provides for a sliding 
scale stabilization import tax on these 
metals. Mr. Otto Herres, Chairman of 
the National Emergency Lead-Zine Com- 
mittee, describes the provisions of the 
tax as follows: 

The base price of lead and zinc upon which 
the tax is to be determined is 15½ cents, 
but adjusted periodically with the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics index of primary market 
prices for commodities other than farm and 
food. In the case of metal the proposed tax 
is 1 cent per pound for each 1 cent the 
market price-is below the base price. For 
ores and concentrates the tax is seven- 
tenths cent per pound for lead content and 
six-tenths cent for zinc production. For 
this reason no taxes apply when the domes- 
tic market price equals or exceeds the ad- 
justed base price of 15½ cents per pound. 
That means there will be no restriction of 
opportunity for foreign lead and zinc to find 
a market in this country to the extent that 
domestic mines cannot take care of the de- 
mand. And, for the consumer, it means 
protection against shortages and high for- 
eign prices in times of emergency as well 
as relief from the market instability diffi- 
culties of recent years. 


It is important here that I make clear 
my appreciation of the fact that a cer- 
tain amount of lead-zine imports are 
necessary. I believe the provisions of 
the bill under consideration at this time 
would simply protect what has normally 
been the domestic share of the market, 
and, therefore, the industry does not pro- 
pose to exclude the normal rate of im- 
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ports. Under present conditions, how- 
ever, the domestic producer cannot long 
continue to produce lead and zinc. Utah 
in 1952 had 30 active lead-zine opera- 
tions. To April 30 of this year there 
were only 8 of these still active and 6 
of the 8 were on a curtailed basis. In 
April 1953 only 58 percent as many men 
were employed in Utah’s lead-zine mines 
and mills and lead smelters as in April 
1952. I wonder what the free trade slo- 
gan architects have designed to appease 
these unemployed miners during a pe- 
riod when the Nation as a whole enjoys 
a high rate of prosperity. 

The choice necessary to be made now 
is not whether we stand to lose a small 
part of our domestic lead-zine produc- 
tion, but rather most of it. Where oper- 
ations do continue, losses are being sus- 
tained. Operators will face such losses 
only as long as there is hope in the near 
future of profitable price levels, 

I quote once again from the Bell re- 
port: s 

The proposal (meaning the lead-zinc pro- 
vision of H. R. 5894) has several objection- 
able features, apart from the high rates 
which are recommended. Its stabilizing ef- 
fect on the domestic price of lead would be 
great. But this stability would be achieved 
at the expense of very much greater in- 
stability in the price of lead abroad. 


Naturally I am concerned about what 
happens abroad. But I am here today 
fighting for the welfare of Utah’s indus- 
try where thousands of miners used to 
find employment but are now out of work 
and the mines are closed because of for- 
eign imports. Foreign-produced metals 
pay no local, State, and Federal taxes, 
no income taxes from workers, staffs, 
and company officials. In their opera- 
tions these foreign producers do not buy 
United States fuel or power, only a small 
part of their needed supplies and equip- 
ment are purchased locally, and they 
ship little or no ore or concentrates over 
our railroads. It is estimated that 1 
man employed in a raw materials pro- 
ducing industry indirectly creates em- 
ployment for 4 others in his community. 
The impact of domestic-produced raw 
materials thus spreads geometrically. 
A study completed prior to World War 
II revealed that 47 percent of Utah's pop- 
ulation was either directly or indirectly 
wholly dependent on metal mining for 
their livelihood. Bureau of Mines data 
on lead-zine production and metal value 
by States in 1952 deserve consideration. 
These tabulations show that there were 
22 of our 48 States producing zine and 
22 producing lead, 19 States each pro- 
duced more than a thousand tons of lead 
and zinc. 

The total value of these metals was 
$341,048,630—every dollar of which 
served to activate our national economy. 
The value of gold and silver produced as 
byproducts of lead-zine would increase 
the total new wealth to about four hun- 
dred and ten million. 

In the bill under consideration, H. R. 
5894, American industries are but asking 
for the mechanics to help insure receiv- 
ing their fair share of the business at 
prices reasonably stabilized at levels re- 
lated to domestic cost of production. The 
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plan is not the pipedream of some eco- 
nomic theorist. It is an industry pro- 
posal unanimously approved at a mining 
conference held in Denver last Febru- 
ary. The lead-zine industry does not 
claim the sliding scale stabilization im- 
port tax as a panacea. Time does not 
permit a discussion of proposed solutions 
to other problems. But from a stabil- 
ized base will spring the incentive to 
pursue lesser but important problems. 

In the foregoing material I have out- 

lined in some detail the critical situation 
which exists in the lead and zine mining 
industry. A similar situation is also 
prevalent with much the same tragic 
results in our wool industry. We have 
been producing in this country only 
about 26 percent of the Nation’s wool 
needs and yet because we have let down 
the import bars on slave-labor foreign 
wool, we have no markets for United 
States wool and the taxpayers have 
footed the bill because the Commodity 
-Credit Corporation, under the Federal 
price-support program, has purchased 
United States wool and is still holding 
100 million pounds of shearings from 
several years’ production in Government 
warehouses. Let us stop pulling the wool 
over the public’s eyes and begin to take 
cognizance of the problems of our own 
people, the American taxpayers, who are 
footing the bill for our worldwide phi- 
lanthropies. If anyone deserves a tax 
break for a change it is the American 
taxpayers who have been supporting 
their poor relations around the globe by 
high taxes and low tariffs. At the same 
time our own goods have been barred 
from entry in these other countries, who 
expect Uncle Sam to continue to shell 
out and play the part of a gullible, free- 
spending sucker forever. 

America has become a great and pow- 
erful nation because of our system of 
government, the free-enterprise system 
and the ability and initiative of our 
people who have the will to succeed. We 
have built up our great productive system 
as a result of our own efforts and not be- 
cause we have had any help from the 
countries of Europe, Asia, Africa, or 
South America. In fact I might say we 
have succeeded in spite of the efforts of 
foreign producers and other govern- 
ments to throttle our production and re- 
strict the importation of our goods. 

The strength of America springs eter- 
nally—but it comes from an internal not 
external source of power. It is our raw 
materials, know-how, and ability to 
produce which has made us great. Some 
people in our country today are espous- 
ing the false doctrine that we should let 
down the bars completely and allow all 
goods to enter without any tariff. But, 
persons who advocate such a move are 
motivated more by self-interests and 
humanitarian wishes, than any sound, 
logical, economic principles. This is 
true because almost without exception 
foreign imports depress our own mar- 
kets, destroy jobs for our workers, and 
lower our standard of living. 

There is an old maxim that If wishes 
were horses, then even beggars could 
ride.“ Naturally, if only wishing could 
make it so, we would wish that every 
nation on earth could enjoy our standard 
of living—but a wishy-washy trade, 
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not aid” foreign trade policy will not 
bring about this miracle. Because no 
matter how we sing it, our true present 
policy is really “aid—not trade,” and our 
fair-weather allies will keep it that way 
just as long as we here in Congress are 
blind enough to ladle out the taxpayer’s 
money to enrich foreign nations while 
we are bankrupting our own great 
Nation, 

For fear some should misunderstand 
the true meaning of the message I am 
trying to put across, let me say I do 
believe in some foreign aid and I do 
think we can do much to improve our 
international relations and foreign-trade 
programs. It is no joke to me that the 
initials U. S. which once invoked respect 
and admiration around the globe, today 
mean nothing more than “Uncle Sucker,” 
and we are treated with derision and 
disrespect by both allies and enemies. 

The day is dawning when we must 
awaken to the realities of the time and 
circumstances which exist in the world 
and pursue a positive constructive policy 
aimed at benefiting and protecting our 
own Nation. In our international re- 
lations we have turned the other cheek 
so often that we have no face left, and 
in fact the only cash we have left to 
finance foreign aid and trade is that 
which we raise by deficit financing. 

Gentlemen, we must face the reality 
that the decisions we make here con- 
cerning our national affairs may well de- 
termine whether we will enslave future 
generations. We have already mort- 
gaged our future to the tune of $267 
billion. Let us not add to our folly by 
attempting to burn down the old home- 
stead to try and collect the insurance 
to pay off the mortgage. Because in ef- 
fect that is exactly what we are doing 
when we kill off or shut down our own 
industries and let in foreign products in 
the hope that somehow, somewhere, 
someday some other country will be 
benevolent enough to return the favor 
to us. 

On another occasion before this Con- 
gress I paraphrased the Biblical quota- 
tion, “What profit it a man to gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul,” and 
today I would like to repeat that same 
inquiry. It will profit us very little if 
we continue to help every other nation 
and at the same time lose our own free- 
dom, sovereignty and financial solvency. 
I love this land of ours—our people, our 
institutions, our way of life. I believe 
in America, first, last, and always. 
Therefore, I am firmly convinced that 
our own future must be insured before 
we embark on a crusade of internation- 
alism to save the world. It is time we 
took the bit in our teeth and start to 
pull and strain in the harness to save 
our own industries and those institutions 
on which the strength of our Nation is 
founded. 

I appeal to the Congress today to sup- 
port and vote for H. R. 5894. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. KEAN]. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Chairman, in the days 
of William McKinley it was the Republi- 
can high-tariff policy which built the Na- 
tion. Some seem to dream with nostal- 
gia of those days when we could forget 
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about the rest of the world, but today the 
position of the United States has radi- 
cally changed. We have become a great 
creditor nation. We are no longer a 
debtor nation when capital to build 
our railroads and other industries came 
from the excess capital of Britain, Scot- 
land, and the Netherlands. 

Today it is the United States that has 
the capital, and economics dictate that 
we must recognize our changed position. 

This bill reverses the policy which this 
Nation in recognition of our new posi- 
tion has followed for the past 2 decades. 

In considering it we must think of the 
interest of the United States as a whole, 
and not merely that of some particular 
industry. 

If this bill became law, many friendly 
nations in the free world who are anxious 
to be our friends would be reluctantly 
driven to expand their trade across the 
Iron Curtain. If they cannot do business 
with the United States—if they have 
close trade relations with the Commu- 
nist nations, they must inevitably be 
drawn into closer political relations with 
them. 

The President with his broad experi- 
ence of European nations understands 
this and I feel sure that is one reason he 
is opposed to the passage of this bill. 

If we do not allow the foreign nations 
to trade, the only method by which we 
can keep the free nations on our side is 
to continue to subsidize them by billions 
in foreign aid at the expense of the 
American taxpayer, as we have been do- 
ing for so many years in the past. 

I do not think that we should expect 
the American taxpayer to continue in- 
definitely subsidizing American exports, 

It is strange that many Members who 
are the chief backers of this bill are the 
same ones who are most vociferous in 
opposing further foreign aid. Their po- 
sition in backing legislation which would 
make probable more need of foreign aid 
to prevent a collapse abroad does not 
seem logical. 

I am not going into the details of the 
bill. This has been ably done by other 
Members. Of course we on the east 
coast are opposed to the 78-percent cut 
in our supply of residual-fuel oil. Some 
of us also are disturbed by the provisions 
in the bill which would cause us to 
breach solemn obligations made by our 
Government. 

All acknowledge that the provisions of . 
this bill would result in much higher 
tariffs. That is the only reason we have 
it before us today. 

In all probability it never will become 
law for certainly it would be vetoed if by 
mischance it passed the House and 
Senate. 

It seems most unwise for us to pass this 
bill and broadcast to the world that the 
House of Representatives holds opposite 
views from our President on world trade. 

Mr. BONIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEAN. I yield. 

Mr. BONIN. Is the entire basis of our 
foreign policy here? 

Mr. KEAN. No; certainly not. 

Mr. BONIN. Are we always afraid 
that we will not get something back from 
some other country? Afraid that we 
will be unable to trade with another 
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country? Are we afraid that other 
countries will go to Russia or some other 
place? Is the whole basis of our foreign 
policy fear, fear, fear? 

Mr. We are not afraid; but if 
they do go what is it going to cost the 
United States? We will have to build 
up an arsenal here; we would just be in 
an armed camp and the present budget 
would amount to nothing if the whole 
world were against us. We need friends 
in this world. We are not strong enough 
to go it completely alone, unfortunately. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from Maryland [Mr, 
HYDE]. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, I am vot- 
ing against H. R. 5894 to amend the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951 
because I have consistently taken the 
position that we should not change the 
act until after a thorough study had 
been made of our trade and tariff policies 
by the present administration and the 
report made to Congress. I do not feel 
that at this time I am prepared to decide 
what changes should or should not be 
made, Most of the opinions and pro- 
posals we are now getting on this subject 
are slanted toward the particular inter- 
ests of the persons or groups promoting 
them. I feel we should have a compre- 
hensive report on the subject made by 
persons selected by this administration 
before voting for any change in the law. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 4 minutes to the gentleman 
from Nevada [Mr. Younc]. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Chairman, like one 
of the preceding speakers, I, too, come 
from a great State, one that used to be 
an important mining State until the pre- 
ceding administration through its for- 
eign policy and metals program de- 
pressed that mining industry so that it 
is practically nonexistent today. ; 

A year ago there were nearly 20 lead 
and zinc mines in production in the 
State of Nevada, At the present time 
there is only 1 mine producing and that 
is operating only because it also produces 
perlite and manganese. 

It is not only present production that 
is suffering but the future of the mining 
industry is likewise imperiled. Because 
of the lack of production and lack of 
markets for domestic minerals there no 
longer exists any interest in exploring 
for mineral production for tomorrow. 
The little mines of today become the big 
mines of tomorrow. 

The trade-not-aid program has a 
great deal to commend it, and I think in 
many respects it should be supported, 
but from the standpoint of our lead and 
zine production and the production of 
strategic materials, we should look at the 
overall picture. There is no doubt that 
American miners cannot compete with 
foreign production. We have seen how 
foreign labor is obtained much more 
cheaply than our domestic labor. We 
have noted, for example, that South 
Africa miners are paid $11.20 a month, 
while in this country the average mining 
wages per month will run around $360. 
We have noted in French Morocco that 
they receive $1.25 a day; that in Mexico 
they receive from 85 cents to $4 a day. 
We cannot compete with foreign produc- 
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tion in lead and zine mining. Nor will 
the technological developments men- 
tioned by the gentleman from Louisiana 
assist materially in the present plight, 
nor can we compete with the currency 
devaluation nor the governmental cartels 
which permit the dumping of excess sup- 
plies of foreign minerals, 

In 1950 we saw imports of around 
542,000 tons of lead. In 1951, when we 
were anxious to obtain a supply of lead 
and zine because of the Korean War, the 
supply dropped. Our own domestic sup- 
ply increased. Again in 1952 we saw 
dumped on the market some 637,000 
tons, which depressed the domestic in- 
dustry and which has brought the lead 
and zinc producers to the plight which 
they are facing today. 

It is not only a question of dislocation 
of industry in the State of Nevada. If it 
were only that I would not be imposing 
myself upon the House at this time. I 
think the more important aspect to be 
considered is that of national defense. 

We found when our domestic pro- 
ducers declined there was a price in- 
crease when we were dependent on 
foreign producers. As this dependency 
increases also the price of the products 
increase. We have seen that Chile ex- 
acted a 12% cent premium on copper. 
We had a similar experience with tin, 
rubber, and coffee in the past, 

We saw during the last war where 
thousands of tons of lead, zinc, and 
other minerals were sent to the bottom 
of the sea by enemy submarines. I am 
sure that we would not depend on foreign 
production for our hand grenades, ma- 
chineguns, tanks, or planes. I think we 
are equally wise in maintaining a strong 
domestic mining industry for lead, zinc, 
and similar minerals which are so essen- 
tial to our national welfare. 

It has been suggested that we should 
wait for a year while the President and 
the Commission has had an opportunity 
to study this problem. I feel that if we 
wait another year we may find that the 
existing mines, many of which are wait- 
ing for the outcome of this legislation, 
may close and the mining industry will 
be in a much worse condition than it is 
at the present time. 

I urge that we adopt the Simpson 
bill, which is before us at the present 
time. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. BAKER. I want to compliment 
the gentleman on making such a fine 
statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Nevada has expired. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, H. R. 
5894 is a bill of repudiation. It repudi- 
ates the reciprocal-trade agreements. 
It repudiates the General Agreements 
on Tariffs and Trade signed in 1947 and 
participated in by 34 countries, almost 
all of the free world. It denies the legiti- 
mate claims of the consumer, the export 
interests, and the taxpayer, in favor of a 
small fraction of total American produc- 
tion. It ignores the 4,376,000 people in 
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the United States engaged in foreign 
exports. It focuses only on that frag- 
ment of our economy which represents 
about 4 percent of our total national 
product. Our current import volume is 
about $11 billion. Our national income 
in 1951 amounted to some $277.55 billion. 
All the workers, the people in trade, pro- 
fessions, and so forth, not related to in- 
dustries engaged in competition with 
imports are swept out of the picture. 

What else does the bill leave out of 
the picture? We cannot sell if we can- 
not buy. We are far from self-sufficient. 
That our foreign policy cannot be di- 
vorced from our trade policy nor our 
trade policy from internal economic 
health. A report of the Committee for 
Economic Development states: 

There is hardly a manufactured product 
we make—either of consumers’ or producers’ 
goods—that does not greatly depend, di- 
rectly or indirectly, upon some imported ma- 
terials for its quality, its marketability in 
quantity, its lower price, and in many cases, 
its very existence. * * * The point usually 
overlooked * * * is that imports have far 
more of an influence on both the kind and 
amount of employment we have than do 
our exports. Until this indispensability of 
imports in our entire pattern of production 
is widely and sharply recognized, in all its 
detail, our international-trade policies will 
continue to be distorted—as they have been 
for decades—by the basic error that exports 
are beneficial to domestic employment and 
that imports somehow lessen our total 
employment. 


The bill steeps itself in a drama of 
desperate pretense. It pretends that all 
is well in this world of ours, that we are 
not engaged in strengthening the prin- 
ciple of collective security against 
threatened aggression, that we are not 
giving of our money to our allies to en- 
able them to gain in economic and mili- 
tary strength, that we can forever con- 
tinue to lighten the taxpayer’s pocket by 
foreign aid on one hand and, on the 
other, keep our allies impoverished by 
withholding the means of their earning 
the dollar by trade channels. It pre- 
tends that we do not néed the products 
other countries sell. It pretends that 
our sources of supply are inexhaustible 
where they do exist. For the sake of a 
fragment of our population, it lays waste 
to all the claims of our national inter- 
est and security and to the claims of 
the major portions of our economy. In 
existing law, under the peril point and 
escape clause, sufficient avenues of ad- 
ministrative relief exist for any industry 
which can show serious injury. As the 
minority views in the report of this bill 
states: 

The lead and zinc industries (which have 
been specially favored in this bill) have not 
even exhausted the administrative remedy 
for relief which is presently available to 
them, namely, the escape-clause procedure. 


Let us remember that we consume 
one-half of the material of the free 
world although we have less than 10 
percent of its population and 8 percent 
of its land areas. Which means we can- 
not ignore the summary of the Materials 
Policy Commission of the present Amer- 
ican position. 


By the midpoint of the twentieth cen- 
tury, we had entered an era of new rela- 
tionships between our needs and resources; 
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our national economy had not merely 
grown up to its resource base, but in many 
import respects had outgrown it. We had 
completed our slow transition from a raw 
materials surplus nation to a raw materials 
deficit nation. 


I wish to quote from a brochure 
on the International Trade Policy 
Issues which was published by the For- 
eign Commerce Department of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States which in discussing the importa- 
tions of Swiss watches and watch parts 
states: 

A decision whether the cost of producing 
a particular product domestically is justi- 
fiable may be extremely difficult. For ex- 
ample, what should be the decision about 
jeweled bearings? These are essential for 
many types of time-measuring devices. We 
have always imported these from Switzer- 
land, recently at a rate of about 100 million 
each year. During the Second World War, 
an attempt was made to manufacture the 
least complicated types in this country. The 
greatest annual volume achieved here was 
5 million, a number so far below critical 
needs that our dependence on Switzerland 
was hardly diminished. The lowest price 
for American-made bearings was $0.25, as 
compared with the average Swiss price of 
$0.08. American production slumped after 
the war, and its restoration is now being 
considered. It is estimated that at maxi- 
mum efficiency the American price could 
be reduced to $0.20. 


I might remark parenthetically that 
that portion of the report which deals 
with the provisions which requires the 
President to invoke the escape clause 
of the trade agreement with Switzerland 
omits the fact that the President after 
full review chose not to follow the rec- 
ommendations of the majority of the 
Tariff Commission, but chose, instead to 
side with the dissenters. 

There is no question that the bill is 
designed to break the back of all trade 
agreements. If we note some of the 
major amendments, this becomes pain- 
fully evident: 

Two changes are made in the peril- 
point provisions. The determinations 
of the Tariff Commission is to be based 
upon “substantial injury to American 
workers, miners, farmers, or producers, 
producing like or competitive articles, or 
impairment of the national security” 
instead of upon “serious injury to the 
domestic industry producing like or di- 
rectly competitive articles.” Hence the 
basis upon which the Commission will be 
compelled to make its findings become 
broader than the proverbial barn. The 
second change is to strike from the pres- 
ent law the language permitting the 
President to enter into a reciprocal trade 
agreement if the Tariff Commission has 
not made its report within 120 days after 
the list of items subject to negotiation 
had been submitted. Hence, the Presi- 
dent who is charged with the conduct of 
foreign affairs is powerless to act in any 
existing exigencies if the Commission 
refuses to act. Since in these days of 
the cold war, the consummation of a 
trade agreement may spell the difference 
between a dynamic and flexible foreign 
policy and a paralyzed one, the danger- 
ous implications of this change should 
be clearly understood. 

Let us look again at the language 
which changes injury from serious to 
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substantial and substitutes the words 
“workers, miners, farmers, producers, or 
the national security” for the words “to 
the domestic industry.” The importa- 
tions of a critical metal, for example, 
might have reprecussions on American 
miners, but nevertheless might be essen- 
tial for national defense. Reduction of 
a tariff on one article might adversely 
affect some workers, but be of substan- 
tial assistance to other workers. Is coal 
mining, for example, adversely affected 
by the importations of oil, or is the posi- 
tion it finds itself due to technological 
advances which demand oil heating in 
preference to the coal furnace? 

The same broadness of language is 
applied to the bill for findings under the 
escape clause. Not only future trade 
agreements are affected, but under the 
language of the bill, past agreements will 
be imperiled, since they, too, will have 
been renegotiated into conformity with 
these provisions. Are we so impover- 
ished that our world leadership must 
submit to the test of changing rules in 
the middle of the game? 

Further, the removal of the limitation 
that rates may not be raised more than 
50 percent or that articles may not be 
transferred from free and dutiable lists 
makes it possible to hoist increases 
amounting to 100 percent of any rate of 
duty. Do we suppose that such up- 
heavals will not only fill our foreign 
markets with apprehension but will not 
produce immediate and fatal retaliation? 

Section 5 of the bill relates to reports 
by the Secretary of Agriculture and Agri- 
cultural Commodities. Under the law as 
it now exists, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture may report to the President and the 
Tariff Commission that “due to the per- 
ishability of the commodity a condition 
exists requiring emergency treatment,” 
upon which event, the Tariff Commis- 
sion is authorized to make an investi- 
gation and report its recommendations 
to the President. The latter is empow- 
ered to act, however, without waiting for 
a report if in his opinion the emergency 
so requires. 

This bill would alter this area of the 
law substantially. The Secretary of 
Agriculture would now report to the 
President and the Tariff Commission if 
a condition exists “or is practically cer- 
tain to occur” requiring emergency 
treatment “on account of imports of any 
agricultural commodity or products 
thereof.” Thus the action of the Sec- 
retary may be invoked only if the emer- 
gency is caused by imports and that ap- 
plies not only to agricultural commodi- 
ties, but products thereof as well. The 
language of existing law refers only to 
an emergency existing, and presumably 
could embrace the need for reducing 
tariffs on such products as well as raising 
them. It refers to conditions requiring 
emergency treatment in general, which 
could include many situations other 
than the quantity of imports. 

This bill would also add a provision 
making it possible for the Tariff Com- 
mission to undertake an investigation, 
similar to that under the escape-clause 
provisions, at the application of any 
interested party. The Commission may 
now undertake an investigation under 
this section of the law only after the 
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Secretary of Agriculture has made a re- 
port indicating an emergency. 

Even more startling is the provision in 
the new bill that— 

Notwithstanding the provisions of section 
22 of the adjustment act, as amended, or 
any other law, the President, upon the rec- 
ommendation of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, may (i) order further limitation on 
the quantity of import: of any such agri- 
cultural commodity or products thereof, or 
total suspension of imports of any agri- 
cultural commodity or products thereof, to 
meet the emergency situation; and (ii) pro- 
claim the continuance of the emergency ac- 
tion, herein authorized, as long as the emer- 
gency continues to exist. 


This provision would allow the Presi- 
dent to act in almost any way providing 
merely that he had the recommendation 
of the Secretary of Agriculture. Im- 
portation of agricultural commodities, 
and agricultural products as well, could 
be sharply reduced, or even suspended 
completely, under this section. And this 
without an investigation by the Tariff 
Commission or anyone else. 

Section 6 of the bill is a further weak- 
ening of the present tariff laws. Under 
existing laws, if the Secretary of Agri- 
culture believes that articles are imported 
or are practically certain to be imported 
which will injure programs undertaken 
pursuant to the agricultural statutes, he 
is directed to advise the President, who, 
if he agrees that there is reason for such 
belief, is directed to cause the Tariff 
Commission to investigate. The pro- 
posed law would direct the Secretary of 
Agriculture to petition to the Tariff 
Commission directly and would author- 
ize any interested party to petition the 
Tariff Commission directly not only un- 
der circumstances which would inter- 
fere with agricultural programs, but 
whenever imports were under such con- 
ditions or in such quantities as to render 
ineffective, or materially interfere with, 
the national objective of achieving full 
parity prices for agricultural commodi- 
ties, or products thereof, in the market 
place. Thus the power of the President 
is reduced in these circumstances, the 
power of the Tariff Commission is en- 
hanced, and private individuals may 
petition the Tariff Commission at any 
time. In addition, the decision of the 
Commission would turn not only upon 
the impact of agricultural imports on 
agricultural programs but upon the ef- 
fect of imports on parity prices in the 
market place for both agricultural com- 
modities and agricultural products. 

On the basis of the report rendered 
above by the Commission, the President 
is authorized to take certain steps under 
present law. This bill would authorize 
the President, in addition, upon obtain- 
ing the recommendation of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, to “impose such fur- 
ther limitation or suspension of imports 
as he deems necessary upon a full con- 
sideration of the impact of imports of 
competitive commodities on, first, do- 
mestic production—normal marketing 
and storing of domestic products—and, 
second, any Government support or 
other program.” 

Read in conjunction with section 5 
of the bill, supra, this would grant the 
President almost dictatorial powers with 
respect to suspending imports or strin- 
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gently limiting imports whenever he re- 
ceives the recommendation of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture that an emergency 
exists. It would almost verge on an un- 
constitutional delegation of legislative 
power inasmuch as the President is au- 
thorized to “impose such further limita- 
tion or suspension of imports as he deems 
necessary” after a consideration of the 
impact of imports on various aspects of 
the economy. 

Section 7 of the Simpson bill repeals 
a provision of the law which states that 
the articles subject to reciprocal trade 
treaties shall not fall within the provi- 
sions of the tariff law relating to equali- 
zation of costs of production. The 
equalization provisions of the law au- 
thorize the President, after a finding by 
the Tariff Commission that the duties do 
not equalize the differences in the costs 
of production between domestic and for- 
eign articles, to alter the duties in con- 
formity with the suggestions of the Com- 
mission. This cripples the entire recip- 
rocal trade program inasmuch as the 
duties established under such agree- 
ments would be subject to alteration in 
order to provide for equalization of the 
costs of production of the article in the 
United States and in the country pro- 
ducing the same. It would in effect 
make the program completely unwork- 
able inasmuch as every article would be 
liable to a possible duty in order to 
equalize its costs of production despite 
the fact that a trade agreement respect- 
ing the import had been reached. 

Let us inspect the provision relating 
to oil. Seventy percent of the oil we im- 
port originates in Venezuela—which is 
only less than one-tenth of our domestic 
consumption. Sixty-five percent of the 
revenue of the Venezuelan Government, 
and over 95 percent of the Government’s 
foreign exchange comes from oil opera- 
tions. Thus this action will have wide- 
spread repercussions in our trade with 
that country. 

In 1952, we must remember, Venezuela 
bought from the United States over 
$200 million worth of machinery and 
vehicles and about $78 million worth of 
metals and manufactured products, as 
well as substantial quantities of food- 
stuffs, textile fibers, and chemicals. 
Their purchases totaled about half a 
billion dollars, most of which was de- 
rived from the sale of oil. Venezuela is 
the third biggest buyer of United States 
goods in Latin America, which is the 
greatest trading area for United States 
products other than Europe. Venezuelan 
purchases from the United States have 
been on the upgrade, rising from only 
$52 million worth of goods in 1938 to the 
$500 million of 1952. 

The United States is the largest sup- 
plier of Venezuelan imports, and this 
market will be greatly curtailed if the 
opportunity for the country to make dol- 
lars and sell her oil is sharply prohib- 
ited. Chief import sources for Vene- 
zuela, expressed as a percentage of the 
value of global imports for the year of 
1952, were as follows: 


Percent 
United States... „„“ 68. 5 
United Angdom 7. 2 
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It is thus evident that whatever we 
gain by limiting oil imports will be more 
than lost by crippling one of our most 
important world markets. It is an ex- 
panding market, too, which is of sig- 
nificance in terms of a peacetime econ- 
omy when defense spending diminishes. 

Besides encouraging our foreign trade, 
oil is a vital natural resource which must 
be conserved at home and encourage- 
ment should be given to its production 
in other areas of the world. Accord- 
ing to the Paley Commission: 

Geological and economic 
throughout the world favor an increasing 
reliance on imports to meet a considerable 
part of the future growth of United States 
consumption, even though United States 
production of oil can also be expected to 
continue to grow. 


The Paley Commission report also 
states that— 
It is clearly to the interest of the United 


conditions 


States and the rest of the free world to de- 


velop the oil-production capacity of the 
Westerr Hemisphere, 


‘Certainly imposing restrictive quotas 
will not encourage these other countries. 
Such action will react adversely to the 
interests of the United States, discourage 
foreign development of sources of sup- 
ply, consume more and more of our do- 
mestic supplies, and increase the costs 
to consumers. 

This bill also imposes an additional 
duty on lead and zinc in addition to that 
imposed under existing law which duty 
“shall not be subject to modification or 
suspension by the operation of any for- 
eign trade agreement or otherwise.” 

This is what the Paley Commission 
had to say about lead: 

The United States will therefore have to 
rely increasingly on imports, the demand 
for which may be some 60 percent greater 
by 1975 than the 565,000 tons imported in 
1950. 

A United States import demand of this 


. magnitude, plus the likely growth in the 


demand for lead in the rest of the free world, 
would require about a doubling of mine pro- 
duction in the other free countries. While 
production in the other free countries can 
be expanded appreciably over the next quar- 
ter century, it is doubtful if it can be 
doubled. * * * Military as well as economic 
prudence calls for the development of 
free world lead resources, the intensification 
of efforts to discover more sources of lead, 
and a readiness and ability to substitute 
more freely available materials for lead as 
such action may become necessary. 


Thus, the instant action is not only 
ridiculous but it imperils the security 
of the Nation. Imagine placing an irre- 
vocable duty upon a commodity such as 
lead when the future portends that lead 
will be in short supply and that increas- 
ingly we will of necessity have to rely 
more and more upon foreign sources for 
our supplies, This is utterly irrespon- 
sible. 

The same situation is true of zinc, 
where the Paley Commission indicated 
that— 

Zinc accordingly offers a particularly prom- 
ising field of operation for the policies recom- 
mended in volume I of stimulating explora- 
tion and of helping to provide favorable 
political and economic circumstances for 
producing, both abroad and at home. 
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The commission also concluded with 
respect to zinc: 

While the projected figures indicate only 
& general expectation, the conclusion seems 
clear that either substitutions and economics 
in use must be carried much further than 
appear on the way or imports of zinc into 
the United States must be greatly increased. 


The enactment of this bill will be self- 
defeating and self-limiting. It is a 
penalty imposed on competition and free 
enterprise. It is a blow aimed against 
our economy, security, and alliances. I 
warn you that, if enacted, its conse- 
quences will be as dire as those produced 
by the Tariff Act of 1930. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. MILLS]. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, enact- 
ment of the pending bill in light of world 
conditions today, and in light of a com- 
plete lack of a study of its implications, 
would be, to say the least, ill advised. 

As very aptly stated by Under Secre- 
tary of State Smith before the United 
States Chamber of Commerce on April 
27, 1953, in referring to the predecessor 
of the pending bill, which contained sim- 
ilar provisions, the bill “would in effect 
bring about a sharp reversal of United 
States policy to lower barriers to trade 
in the free world. The bill would change 
the Trade Agreements Act from a tariff- 
reduction program to a tariff-raising 
program.” 

It seems clear to me that, evcn under 
the least trade-restrictive interpretation, 
the pending bill if enacted would have 
the effect of greatly increasing tariff 
rates and other restrictions on imports. 
This, in turn, would adversely affect 
United States foreign trade, both import 
and export. It is very possible that en- 
actment of the pending bill would dis- 
rupt practically all of our existing trade 
agreements. 

In addition to these objections to en- 
actment of the pending bill, another very 
valid one is the fact that the Commis- 
sion on Foreign Economic Policy, which 
was requested by the President, has as 
its very purpose a study of our overall 
foreign economic policy as it affects not 
only our own economy, but the econo- 
mies of other nations of the world. To 
enact the pending bill before this Com- 
mission submits its recommendations to 
the Congress would be to prejudge those 
recommendations. 

There are many features of this bill 
which show its inconsistencies. H. R. 
5495, which is now in conference, among 
other things would require the Tariff 
Commission to complete its investigation 
and make recommendations to the Pres- 
ident under the escape clause procedure 
within 9 months, instead of the present 
12 months. This speedup is desirable. 
The pending bill contains provisions 
which would tend to slow down and 
over-burden the Tariff Commission. 

For instance, the bill provides that 
any interested party may file an ap- 
plication for an investigation relating to 
imports of agricultural commodities. In- 
vestigations would have to be conducted 
on the mere assertion that domestic 
farm production or a domestic farm pro- 
gram is being interfered with. This 
would be an open invitation to the filing 
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of requests for investigations, and they 
would have to be conducted. 

Another instance in which the pro- 
visions of the bill would tend to burden 
and slow down the work of the Tariff 
Commission is the provision relating to 
unfair methods of competition. Under 
present law, the Tariff Commission is 
authorized to investigate alleged viola- 
tions of section 337 of the Tariff Act of 
1930, the unfair competition provision. 
The bill would make it mandatory that 
the Tariff Commission investigate any 
alleged violation on complaint under 
oath. The Commission would be pre- 
cluded from determining whether or not 
a prima facie case exists, and would have 
to proceed with an investigation as soon 
as a complaint is received. This would 
tend to increase the workload of the 
Tariff Commission. 

In the new criteria which the bill 
would provide for peril-point determi- 
nations and escape-clause proceedings 
would be impairment of the national se- 
curity. This is a factor which would re- 
quire the cooperation of the defense 
agencies. No testimony was received 
from the Department of Defense on this 
change. 

For that matter, although six govern- 
mental departments and agencies had 
representatives who appeared and testi- 
fied during the hearings, no one appeared 
on behalf of the Tariff Commission. It 
would seem that if it were appropriate 
to hear any governmental witness at 
all, one from the Tariff Commission 
should have been heard. 

Another change made in the criteria 
in the peril-point and escape-clause 
provisions is the elimination of the test 
as to directly competitive articles, and 
a broadening of the criteria so that the 
injury test is geared to articles which are 
either directly or indirectly competitive. 
‘This would appear to make more difficult 
the determinations of the Tariff Com- 
mission, Not only this, but the changes 
in the tests for injury are in apparent 
violation of existing trade agreements. 
If the Congress should adopt these 
changes, we would immediately be faced 
with the problem of renegotiating trade 
agreements so as to make them conform 
to the law. In the process of renegotia- 
tion, we would undoubtedly lose conces- 
sions which we have already gained un- 
der the agreements with foreign coun- 
tries. 

Another change in the pending bill 
which if enacted would be inconsistent 
with existing trade agreements is the 
change which would establish as a basis 
for invoking the escape clause the im- 
portation of a product under a trade 
agreement either in such increased 
quantities or under such conditions as 
to cause or threaten substantial injury to 
American workers, miners, and so on. 
Under present trade agreements, it is 
provided that the escape clause may be 
invoked if the particular product is being 
imported in such increased quantities 
and under such conditions as to cause 
or threaten serious injury, and so forth. 

Also, under present law the Tariff 
Commission is directed to consider sev- 
eral factors in determining whether or 
not injury is being caused by imports. 
No one of these factors is controlling, 
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and the Commission is permitted to de- 
termine in what degree the particular 
factors must apply before injury results. 
The bill would require in the case of cer- 
tain of these factors that when the Tariff 
Commission finds that they exist, this 
shall be considered as evidence of injury 
and the Commission would be permitted 
no leeway to determine whether or not 
the degree of their existence is material. 

In the case of the importation of agri- 
cultural commodities which I alluded to 
earlier, the provision for relief is con- 
siderably broadened in this bill. I 
readily agree that we should not permit 
imports of agricultural commodities to 
undermine our domestic farm programs; 
however, I question the advisability 
without thorough study of permitting 
any interested party to file a petition for 
an investigation without first having a 
determination made by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, who administers the agri- 


cultural programs, as to whether or not 


a domestic agricultural program is being 
interfered with. 

I would also like to point out that the 
Secretary of Agriculture himself recom- 
mended to the committee that section 22 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
should be strengthened so as to protect 
price support and other agricultural pro- 
grams. However, it was his recommen- 
dation that the section only be amended 
so as to permit emergency action on an 
interim basis, pending decision by the 
Tariff Commission and action by the 
President within the limits specified by 
section 22. He opposed section 164 of 
the Defense Production Act, stating that 
it had been subjected to severe criticism 
“on the ground that the procedure is 
arbitrary in character, and it has been 
the source of much friction in interna- 
tional relations. It requires the imposi- 
tion of more drastic import restrictions 
than would be required simply to pro- 
tect our price-support programs.” 


The pending bill removes completely- 


the limitations on import fees and 
quotas which can be imposed under sec- 
tion 22, and would permit a complete 
embargo of agricultural products. It 
would appear that we would have a re- 
currence of the situation which Secre- 
tary Benson referred to in commenting 
upon section 104 of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act, if these changes are enacted. 

Another amendment made by the 
pending bill which deserves further 
study is the amendment removing the 
bar against application of section 336 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, the so-called flex- 
ible tariff or cost-of-production provi- 
sion. The reason that this section was 
made inapplicable to items covered in 
trade agreements was that it was real- 
ized that to permit the application of 
this section to such a product might re- 
sult in an increase of duty which would 
be inconsistent with our international 
obligations under trade agreements. 

I would like to remind the Members 
of the House that our trade agreements 
are an accomplished fact, and that we 
should not lightly enact legislation which 
on its face would be in violation of these 
international obligations. 

Another such violation is the amend- 
ment in the pending bill to the Anti- 
Dumping Act of 1921. Under the pres- 
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ent act, relief is provided only in those 
cases where the dumping of imported 
goods is injurious to a domestic industry 
or is preventing the establishment of a 
domestic industry. The bill would elim- 
inate the injury test and call for the im- 
position of antidumping duties upon the 
finding of dumping alone. Since the 
very purpose of a duty is for protection, 
it would appear that the proposed 
amendment could adversely affect con- 
sumers in the United States who would 
be deprived of a lower price for imported 
goods under this amendment, even 
though no injury results to domestic in- 
dustry and duties are not necessary as a 
protection. 

The pending bill would inrpose import 
quotas on petroleum products. The pri- 
mary purpose of this provision is to pro- 
vide relief for the coal industry. This 
provision is very controversial, and its 
opponents maintain that if petroleum 
products were embargoed, relief to do- 
mestic coal industry would be negligible. 
The provision also flies in the face of 
strenuous opposition from the Depart- 
ment of Defense, which stated in a letter 
to the committee that— 

The imposition of quotas on the importa- 
tion of all petroleum oils and residual fuel 
oil would seriously affect the national secu- 
rity. Its effect would be a substantial dis- 
location of a segment of our national econ- 
omy and would create a barrier to the de- 
velopment of Western Hemisphere oil re- 
sources which are vital to our national 
security. 


As I pointed out earlier, no representa- 
tive of the Department of Defense ap- 
peared before the committee and testi- 
fied on this provision. In light of the 
above quotation from the written report 
of the Department of Defense, it would 
appear that serious consideration should 
be given before a provision is enacted 
which would put quotas on imports of 
petroleum products. 

The bill also contains provisions pro- 
viding for a sliding scale of duties on lead 
and zinc. Serious doubt was expressed 
at the hearings on this provision, as to 
whether or not, granting that some relief 
should be provided for lead and zinc, the 
sliding scale of duties proposed would 
accomplish this. It was felt that under 
the particular mechanism provided in 
the bill, it would accentuate fluctuations, 
both in supply and price, and would dis- 
rupt the operations of the domestic lead- 
consuming industries. Under the bill, 
the duty is adjusted at the beginning of 
each quarter, based on the domestic 
market price in effect in the second 
month of the prior quarter. It is rea- 
sonable to expect that in a period when 
a substantial additional duty is imposed, 
sellers of foreign lead and zine would 
hold these products off the market in 
anticipation of a resulting price rise and 
a consequent removal of the additional 
duty. In the following period, these 
sellers would then dump lead and zinc 
withheld in the previous period along 
with their current production. This 
would make large quantities of these 
products available in periods when the 
additional duty would not apply, and 
this in turn would cause a fall in price. 

The pending bill also provides that 
“No reduction in any rate of duty, or 
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binding of any existing customs or excise 
treatment, or other concession hereto- 
fore or hereafter proclaimed under sec- 
tion 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930” shall 
be permitted to continue in effect when 
under the new tests of injury established 
in the bill, injury is caused or threatened 
to American workers, miners, and so 
forth. 

The Trade Agreements Extension Act 
of 1951 required the President “as soon 
as practicable” to take the necessary 
action to insert escape clauses in trade 
agreements entered into before the en- 
actment of that act, and the President 
was required to report periodically to the 
Congress on his success in doing this. 
There are very few trade agreements 
which do not now contain an escape 
clause. In most of those cases where 
they are not now contained, the Presi- 
dent has reported to Congress that it 
would be inadvisable to include escape 
clauses. To require mandatorily that 
escape clauses be included in existing 
trade agreements could conceivably do 
more damage than would be the good 
which would be accomplished. It would 
appear inadvisable to change existing 
law on this point. 

I have attempted to point out several 
instances in the pending bill wherein 
changes are proposed to be made with- 
out, in my opinion, due deliberation and 
study. Some of them on their face ap- 
pear to contradict the very purposes 
which they were designed to accomplish. 
Others, while accomplishing immediately 
the purpose desired, have so many im- 
plications, when a broader viewpoint is 
taken of our overall national economy 
and foreign economic policies, that thor- 
ough study should be made of these im- 
plications before we enact legislation 
which will reverse our foreign trade 
policy of the past 20 years. 

The comprehensive study proposed for 
the Commission on Foreign Economic 
Policy will resolve many of the doubts 
which I have expressed. I would also 
like to point out that in the case of pe- 
troleum products, lead and zinc, these 
industries have not exhausted the ad- 
ministrative remedy which is now avail- 
able to them for relief, namely, the 
escape clause. For the first time the 
escape clause was written into the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951 and 
is now a permanent part of our trade- 
agreements law. Definite criteria and 
tests for injury were established in the 
1951 extension. It would seem only rea- 
sonable that these industries should ex- 
haust their administrative remedy before 
seeking legislative relief, particularly 
when legislative relief which they seek 
would violate our international obliga- 
tions under our trade agreements. Such 
legislation should not be enacted without 
due deliberation. 

I also believe that Congress should 
proceed very cautiously in amending the 
trade-agreements law so as to take care 
of cases in which administrative relief 
has already been denied, either by the 
Tariff Commission or by the President. 
To do so could set a precedent which 
would bring about an intolerable situa- 
tion wherein the Congress would revert 
to the old policy of determining in detail 
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what the rates of duties should be on all 
items subject to tariffs. 

I urge that the bill be defeated. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. EBERHARTER]. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to address myself particularly to 
section 12 of this measure before us this 
afternoon. I think it well for me to 
read the pertinent parts of that section, 
It says: 

The President is authorized and directed 
to take such actions as may be neces- 
sary * * * to put into effect at the earliest 
possible date, but in no event later than 
60 days from the enactment hereof, the rec- 
ommendation made by the United States 
Tariff Commission in its report to the Presi- 
dent dated June 14, 1952, of its investigation 
respecting watches, watch movements, watch 
parts, and watch cases. 


Mr. Chairman, from a reading of that 
section it can be readily seen that this 
is a special section taking care of a 
special interest, the watch industry. In 
1934 when the recriprocal trade agree- 
ments program was first proposed, the 
watch industry vigorously opposed it. It 
said at that time that if the reciprocal 
trade agreements program was adopted 
by the Congress and its policies followed, 
it would mean the doom of that industry. 
Ever since then, on every occasion, when 
there has been a renewal óf the recipro- 
cal trade agreements program under 
both a Republican administration and 
a Democratic administration, they have 
appeared before the committee and op- 
posed it, and in between times they have 
made appeals to the Tariff Commission 
and used all of the measures that they 
properly and possibly could to destroy 
the program and to get special relief for 
their industry. 

In 1951 the Tariff Commission made 
an investigation. Of course, the matter 
really had been under investigation ever 
since 1934 but the Commission made a 
special investigation. As a result three 
members of the Tariff Commission said 
absolutely there was no present injury 
being suffered by the watch industry, 
while three members said that there was 
present injury being done by the impor- 
tation of watches, particularly from 
Switzerland. One member said that 
there might be in the future some in- 
jury, so a recommendation was made to 
the President of the United States that 
the tariff be increased 50 percent. The 
President, in looking into the matter, de- 
cided not to follow the recommendation 
of the Tariff Commission, although four 
members recommended an increase of 
50 percent, because he, the President, 
found that the facts did not justify any 
increase in the duty. He found that the 
watch industry in the United States was 
expanding, was making great profits, 
and that their net worth was increasing 
over the years, and therefore refused to 
follow the recommendation of the Tariff 
Commission which was made by a vote 
of 4 to 2. However, as it appears to me, 
in order to give some measure of satis- 
faction to this industry because it had 
made a determined fight time after time 
and year after year, the committee on 
Ways and Means, at the suggestion, of 
course, of the Republican members, put 
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in this special proviso directing their own 
President to take action; directing Pres- 
dent Eisenhower to do this not later 
than 60 days from the date of the enact- 
ment of this bill. 

Suppose the President would say, 
“Well, I just won't do it.” What then? 
If such a proviso were put in a bill at 
the suggestion of the opposition direct- 
ing the President to do such and so, 
there might be some excuse for it; but 
for the members of the Republican Party 
to direct their own President to do some- 
thing which I doubt we have the power 
to do seems to me to be going pretty far. 

Let us see if the watch industry is 
being injured by imports of Swiss 
watches. 

The net worth of one of these watch 
companies in 1935, in the year after they 
made the strong protest that they would 
be doomed if this reciprocal program 
were followed, was $5 million, but we 
find that in 1950 their net worth in- 
creased to $12 million. The other watch 
company, whose net worth was $13 mil- 
lion in 1935, the year they predicted the 
doom of the watch industry, increased 
its net worth from $13 million to 
$23,500,000. 

The same thing can be said of their 
net sales. When they predicted in 1935 
the doom of their industry, their net 
sales were $4 million, and in 1952 they 
were $19,500,000, nearly five times as 
much. The other company that pre- 
dicted their doom in 1935 increased their 
net sales from $7 million then to $51 mil- 
lion in 1952, more than seven times as 
great. 

From those plain facts, is the watch 
industry of the United States going to 
be doomed? Are they suffering any in- 
jury when one company paid dividends 
of $10 million and the other company 
paid dividends of $14 million since 1935? 
But this industry comes before the Con- 
gress and gets this special proviso in 
section 12 of the bill. 

I do not know what we are going to 
say to the Swiss Government and its 
people, and I do not know what we are 
going to say to all the other countries 
in the world, when our own industries 
are so very prosperous, when we want 
to sell them 40 percent of our wheat and 
corn and tobacco and get some money 
for the farming industry of this country, 
when we say, “We are going to put a 
wall up here; there will be no more 
watches, watch cases, or watch move- 
ments coming into this country.” 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. Is it not true that 
Switzerland, considering its size, is one 
of the best customers we have for our 
productivity, and that they would no 
longer continue to be so if we put high 
tariffs up against the watches imported 
into this country, so that she would be 
deprived of the dollars with which to 
buy? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. It would defi- 
nitely mean that Switzerland would quit 
buying perhaps half the goods she now 
buys from this country, and it would 
affect many, many industries in this 
country adversely who sell their goods 
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to Switzerland. Adoption of section 12 
of this measure would affect adversely 
not only the industrial products but also 
the farm products of this country. It 
seems to me inconceivable that we would 
go so far as to say to the whole world 
that because these two prosperous com- 
panies are not satisfied with their divi- 
dends and their expansion and their 
profits we will just put a high tariff wall 
up and satisfy their hunger for more 
profits; make them get a little fatter 
than they now are. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. This sec- 
tion merely does what the Tariff Com- 
mission, appointed by your administra- 
tion, voted 4 to 2 should be done. Is not 
that correct? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. What it does is 
say that the present President of the 
United States, President Eisenhower, 
cannot be depended on, we are going to 
force him, if it is possible for us to do so, 
not to use his own judgment, his own 
discretion, for the welfare of the country 
at large, but do this one definite thing 
for the watch industry. That is what 
section 12 means. It does not mean 
anything else. It means we are not 
going to leave it to the discretion of a 
President who was elected by the Repub- 
lican Party and who is the leader of the 
Republican Party, and who is supposed 
to make the recommendations under the 
Constitution to the Congress of the 
United States. You are going to say to 
your own President, “You do this.” 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. The gen- 
tleman does not understand the pro- 
cedure. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. That is what 
you are doing. 

Mr, CURTIS of Nebraska. His prede- 
cessor has already turned it down. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I yield. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I would like to 
ask the gentleman does he mean to im- 
ply that Switzerland buys any signifi- 
cant quantity of agricultural products 
from us, and if so what are they? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I will say to the 
gentleman from Ohio that I know the 
sales from this country to Switzerland 
are much greater than the sales from 
Switzerland to this country. So the 
balance of trade is in our favor. Any- 
body who favors this provision should 
think of that. It will cut off sales from 
this country more than what is imported 
to this country from Switzerland. It 
seems to me this points up the fallacy of 
this type of legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, while some people do 
not believe, perhaps, in a reciprocal 
trade agreement policy—they believe in 
high tariffs—I think it is certainly going 
too far to especially provide for a very 
prosperous industry in this country to 
get more and more protection and grow 
bigger and better in the way of profits. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I yield. 
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Mr. CELLER., These other countries 
will retaliate with high tariffs, will they 
not? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Certainly, the 
other countries will retaliate in that 
way, to the detriment of all United 
States industry and agriculture. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, the well-meaning gentleman from 
Pennsylvania is entirely mistaken as to 
what is involved here. The Tariff Com- 
mission which was appointed by his 
President voted 4 to 2 recommending 
this relief. The National Security Re- 
sources Board have made a finding in 
favor of relief as a measure of national 
defense. All of the figures the gentle- 
man recites of the net worth of the com- 
panies are entirely irrelevant. They 
involve the manufacture of things other 
than jeweled watch movements and they 
also involve war contracts. The defense 
officials of this country have held that 
you cannot fight a mechanized war if 
we lose the jeweled-watch industry. 
The Swiss have nearly 100 percent of 
the world's markets outside of the 
United States. Only a few years ago, 
the domestic industry here had 75 per- 
cent of our home market. What do they 
have now? In 1951, the domestic 
jeweled-watch industry had only 28 per- 
cent of the domestic market, the Swiss 
have the rest. In 1952, it was down to 
21 percent and the record so far in 1953 
is that the American jeweled-watch in- 
dustry, the industry whose survival is 
necessary to our national defense, had 
18% percent of the domestic market. 
The Swiss have the rest. 

We have only three jeweled-watch 
companies left. All of them have gone 
into the importing of Swiss movements. 
They can make more money importing 
movements: than manufacturing them. 
You can kill that industry entirely and 
hurt the defense of this country, and 
still their dividends will go up. This is 
not a measure for the special relief of 
the stockholders of watch companies. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania is 
mistaken in all the facts that he recites. 
This is squarely a national defense 
measure, and was so held by the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board. The 
Tariff Commission, which was appointed 
by Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Truman, voted 
4 to 2 that this relief be granted. 

The American jeweled-watch indus- 
try have exhausted all their remedies 
under the escape clause. There is noth- 
ing left to do but for the Congress to 
act. The Tariff Commission made its 
recommendation to President Truman. 
He turned it down. They have had their 
day in court with the Executive. Mr. 
Eisenhower is not involved here. The 
case would have to go through the long 
and expensive process again in order 
to have it submitted to President Eisen- 
hower. The Congress of the United 
States is the final authority on the con- 
trol of foreign trade and the fixing of 
duties. The industry exhausted all ad- 
ministrative remedies, and the Congress 
must act now. It is a national defense 
measure and that alone, 
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Mr. Chairman, I wish to include in 
my remarks the findings of the National 
Security Resources Board: 


THE WATCHMAKING INDUSTRY AND NATIONAL 
SECURITY 


[Unclassified excerpts from memorandum, 
Jack Gorrie, Chairman, National Security 
Resources Board, to John R. Steelman, 
the Assistant to the President, January 
12, 1953] 

You will recall that the President, in a 
letter of September 26, requested me to es- 
tablish an interdepartmental committee 
with representation from the Departments 
of Defense, Labor, and Commerce. This 
committee was to (1) determine the nature 
of the skilled manpower requirements which 
would be placed on the watchmaking indus- 
try in the event of full mobilization, and (2) 
determine the necessity for and practica- 
bility of measures to maintain and develop 
an adequate supply base of skilled workers 
in this industry. 

The committee has completed its report, 
which was transmitted to the President to- 
day. In the course of the development of 
this report the committee consulted also 
with the Department of State, the Tariff 
Commission, and the Treasury Department. 
Representative firms in the industry par- 
ticipated extensively in preparing the basic 
data on which some of the major findings 
rest. 

The study makes it clear that precision 
jeweled movements are essential to the se- 
curity of the nation in wartime. It was fur- 
ther determined by the committee that the 
products of the jeweled-watch industry, 
namely jeweled clocks, jeweled watches, 
chronographs, and chronometers, have a very 
high essentiality rating and are uniquely 
produced by the firms in this branch of the 
watch and clock industry. 

It was also determined that the usual 
“standby-facilities” approach to the prob- 
lem of maintaining mobilization base is 
unsuited to the requirements of this situa- 
tion. The nature of the skills and the long 
training time required for key skills in pro- 
ducing jeweled watch movements make it 
necessary to keep workers actually producing 
products directly and continuously using 
these skills. 

It is generally agreed that skills developed 
in producing precision jeweled movements 
can be utilized on other products and for 
other industries. However, it is only after 
long training periods that workers from 
other industries become qualified to make 
jeweled movements. 

Dissipation of the skills presently em- 
ployed either by curtailment below a mini- 
mum production level of jeweled move- 
ments or by transfer to alternative activity 
not requiring the same order of skills clearly 
would not be in the interest of national 
security. Such skill attrition, of course, is 
not a serious problem in the short run when 
skilled workers are temporarily transferred 
to less exacting work in the same plant. 
But, if prolonged, such transfer results in 
loss of skill, workers leaving the plant, and 
cessation of training. Therefore it is not 
sufficient for national security purposes 
merely to maintain the facilities on a 
standby basis. It is the skills that must be 
maintained. This can only be done by ac- 
tual put-through of watch and clock move- 
ments or the parts of such movements. 

The committee therefore concluded that 
in view of the critical and unique nature of 
the skills involved, a minimum number of 
jeweled clocks and watches should be con- 
tinuously produced by this industry in order 
to preserve a base of skilled workers upon 
which expansion could be built in the event 
of full mobilization. A minimum produc- 
tion range was specified by the committee 
and is contained in the classified report. 
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The committee was of the opinion that 
the present level of production was ade- 
quate to preserve this base of skilled workers 
but suggested that the production levels of 
this industry be kept under review by the 
National Security Resources Board and that 
the Government take specific action if pro- 
duction falls below the safety level. 

The committee further considered the 
relative merits of seven alternative measures 
which might be taken to maintain produc- 
tion at the minimum level, For some of 
these measures legislation would be re- 
quired. The measures are: 

1. Advanced procurement of watches and 
chronographs for military use under condi- 
tions of full mobilization. 

2. Preferential procurement from the 
jeweled-watch industry for jeweled watch 
and clock movements, 

3. Increase in the tariff. 

4. The establishment of import quotas. 

5. Direct subsidies. 

6. The removal of the excise tax on 
jeweled clocks and watches. 

7. Accelerated amortization of capital 
equipment. 

The advantages and disadvantages of the 
several alternatives are discussed in the 
report, 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. EDMONDSON]. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
realize full well that this is legislation 
on a very technical subject, requiring 
expert knowledge and careful study for 
the overall appraisal of the legislation 
before us. I hope the Members will not 
regard it as presumption for a new Mem- 
ber to take the time of the House on 
that technical subject. 

I am also aware of the fact that it 
may appear inconsistent for a Demo- 
crat who is a firm believer in the recip- 
rocal trade program to speak as I intend 
to speak. I voted for the extension of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, 
and I am for the extension of reciprocal 
trade agreements, but when that pro- 
gram is administered in such a way as 
to undermine or destroy great industries, 
great industries located in my State 
and my own district, and such industries 
are being destroyed at this time, it is 
impossible for me even as a new Member 
of the House to remain silent. 

Let me say at this point I admire the 
calmness and judicial attitude that 
characterized the presentation of my 
very distinguished friend from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Cooper], in the presentation of 
his case. I would like very much to 
follow along with his presentation, but 
it is difficult to be entirely calm and 
judicious in the consideration of a meas- 
ure when you have thousands of people 
unemployed in your district, when you 
see hundreds of businesses being de- 
stroyed in your district as a consequence 
of the tremendous imports of foreign 
products. That is what has happened 
in my district. This is not just a matter 
of dollars and cents to businessmen of 
our State. It is a matter of business 
life or death to certain industries. It is 
not a matter of dollars and cents to 
workingmen in those industries. It is 
a matter of jobs or being on relief. 

When you confront a situation like 
that there is nothing you can do but 
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speak out as forcefully as you can in 
behalf of your people. 

I do not speak on this subject seeking 
legislative relief without first having offi- 
cially asked for administrative relief. 

On April 16, I wrote to the President 
of the United States, and I enclosed a 
detailed report on a zinc mine shutdown 
in Oklahoma. Ishowed him that report 
that a majority of those mines were 
already shut down, and that the wages of 
the miners still working were far below 
living wages. That was on April 16. On 
May 11, I received a reply from the Pres- 
ident in which he stated that 

This preliminary report on zinc-mining 
conditions in Oklahoma and the Tri-State 
area contains statements that impress me 
with the seriousness of this situation. 


Then he went on to say: 

A strong domestic mining industry is vital 
to national security and to the continued 
prosperity of our country. I hope that the 
administration may find a way of relieving 
the depressed conditions that prevail within 
many mining districts. 


The President went on to say that the 
Department of the Interior in particular 
had been asked to devote its energies to 
relieving that situation. 

On May 11 the President made this 
reply. 

On May 14 I again wrote to the Presi- 
dent and I pointed out that 83 mines 
were shut down in this area, and that a 
real depression was coming to exist, not 
only in the affected mines but the mills 
and supply industries and other related 
industries that depend upon the pros- 
perity of that industry. 

On June 13, I made a third appeal and 
presented my second detailed report, in 
which I pointed out additional details 
concerning the situation. 

I quoted to him from the Wall Street 
Journal, which I thought would have 
weight with him on the subject, which 
pointed out the existence of a real de- 
pression affecting the possible future of 
the domestic mining industry. The 
Wall Street Journal of June 11 had re- 
ported that near-paralysis had set in 
in this tri-State mines area. I quoted 
at length from that article. We have 
sought administrative relief. The sit- 
uation prevailing today has been sum- 
marized by the gentleman from Kansas, 
[Mr. GeorcE], when he read a telegram 
from Harold M. Childress pointing out 
that of 147 mines in this tri-State dis- 
trict more than 120 are now closed down 
due to the low price of zinc and lead, be- 
cause of the unusually large imports of 
zinc and lead. 

Not only does that depressed situa- 
tion prevail with regard to lead and zine 
but we also have a drastic situation with 
regard to our coal mining and our oil 
industry. The workers in those indus- 
tries are being affected adversely just as 
are the operators. 

If administrative relief cannot be se- 
cured then it is up to this Congress to 
act in some way to provide that relief. 
I urge the enactment of this legislation. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Utah [Mr, Dawson], 
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Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to take this occasion to 
compliment the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. EpmMonpson], who has just 
spoken to us. He says he is a freshman 
Member of Congress, but he canont stand 
idly by and see his people go hungry in 
his own district without saying some- 
thing about it. I am sure if others felt 
the same way as we do they would be 
speaking up just as we are today. I want 
to compliment him and assure him that 
the views that he has expressed are ex- 
Ked those that exist in my own dis- 

rict. 

I wish in 5 minutes I could really por- 
tray to you the picture of conditions as 
they exist in the lead and zinc mining 
industry, but it is impossible so I want 
just briefly to touch on some of the 
high points. 

In the State of Utah normally we have 
in operation some 200 lead and zinc 
mines. Today we have 8 in operation, 

Imports of lead and zine into this 
country in 1952 reached an all-time high 
of 565,000 tons. The domestic produc- 
tion which should average about 60,000 
tons a month has now been reduced to 
46,800 tons and it is still falling. 

The mines that are closing or have 
closed are not marginal mines. It takes 
about 17.5 cents a pound to operate a 
marginal mine for zinc, but in this bill 
we are asking for a price of only 15.5 
cents, which is the bare cost of produc- 
tion for most of the mines. So we are 
not asking for something that is en- 
tirely unreasonable. 

Let me just briefly discuss with you 
some of the things that caused the clos- 
ing of those mines. Here they are very 
briefly: In the first place we have given 
special considerations to foreign produc- 
ers in the way of depreciation and in- 
come tax exemptions and other induce- 
ments which we do not give to local 
producers. 

In the second place we have used our 
foreign aid funds to help the foreign 
miners. We have given them much of 
our foreign aid. Yesterday we voted 
$23 million to be given in the form of 
foreign aid, much of which would go for 
assistance to foreign miners. We have 
also given contracts to foreign miners 
for the purchase of their lead and zine 
which is in excess of the amount we are 
paying on the domestic market today. 

Let me give you as one example the 
Vulcan mine of Peru. We entered into 
a contract which became effective in 
April of this year by the terms of which 
we agreed to pay 17½ cents a pound for 
zine produced in Peru. The present 
price of zine in this country is 11 cents 
a pound. That contract extends for a 
period of approximately 4 years starting 
in April of this year. Similar contracts 
have been entered into with other coun- 
tries. In many instances we have given 
money to foreign mines to set them up in 
business, then we gave them a contract 
to purchase their metals at a price in 
excess of the domestic price of lead and 
zine so that they can pay us back for 
the money we gave them to set them up 
in business. It is a great operation. 

The third cause of our trouble is the 
one we are attempting to correct today, 
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the matter of tariffs. The percentage of 
protection offered by tariff was 27.4 per- 
cent on zinc and 42.1 percent on lead 
in 1939. Now we have cut that per- 
centage down to 7.1 percent on lead and 
5.2 percent on zinc. Yet many of the 
people in the automobile manufactur- 
ing industry, for instance, who urge a 
lowering of the tariffs, are receiving a 
10 percent tariff on automobiles. The 
protection of lead and zinc is approxi- 
mately 7 percent. 

The mines were turned down in 1950 
when they attempted to get relief 
through the peril point provision. It 
has been said here today that we have 
not taken advantage of remedies which 
presently exist. Why, bless your soul, 
the reason we have not taken advantage 
of it is we have tried before and 
have not gotten anywhere and we, do 
not have any hope of getting anywhere, 
with a State Department which is more 
concerned with encouraging foreign im- 
ports than they are of protecting our 
domestic economy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Utah has expired. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Colorado [Mr. ASPINALL]. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, we 
have before us today H. R. 5894, which, 
as it reads in its title, amends the Trade 
Agreements Act of 1951 and certain other 
provisions of law to provide adequate 
protection for American workers, miners, 
farmers, and producers. I am pleased 
to have this measure before us and to 
give to it my support, since it seems to 
embody the principle of promoting the 
general welfare. It seems to me that 
we should support this bill, providing it 
does not endanger the national security. 

In this connection, I find myself in 
support of section 11 of H. R. 5894, which 
will be decried by many as a sectional 
interest. This I will not necessarily 
deny, but I shall try to put it into con- 
text. This is the section or provision 
which establishes a sliding scale or equal- 
ization import fee on lead and zinc, both 
metals which are necessary in peace and 
vital in war. I spoke of a national view- 
point, one which would insure a maxi- 
mum return to the citizens generally. 
I have not strayed from this path, even 
though it might be possible to achieve 
these ends by other means. What is 
sought by this provision is simply a 
means which will insure a minimum of 
production of lead and zinc within the 
confines of this Nation. Does this have 
an importance to the general welfare? 
I think that it does. 

We live in an uncertain world in which 
war, total war, may come without any 
warning. That war must be fought with 
raw materials, with factories as well as 
with men. If in the short run, in the 
pursuit of the desirable tenet of buying 
in the least expensive market, we there- 
by cause the closing of primary mines 
all over this Nation, then we have “paid 
too much for our whistle” for we will 
have lost more than the mines alone. 
We will have dissipated the highly skilled 
labor force, the technical and mana- 
gerial know-how, we will have allowed 
mine shafts to flood, to cave in, the min- 
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ing communities to close down, the 
equipment to rust and the whole going 
concern to die. Any businessman, miner 
or not, can tell you the value of going 
concern. Any businessman will pay 
more for an operation which is going, 
which has a skilled staff, a clientele, ac- 
cumulated know-how and the many com- 
ponents of a concern other than its mere 
fixtures, stock, and buildings. Now, this 
is something which is important not be- 
cause it might happen but because it 
has happened already. Just recently 
the printed hearings of the Small Busi- 
ness Committee investigation of the con- 
ditions of the lead- and zinc-mining 
industry in the United States became 
available. That record is replete with 
the almost criminal record of the clos- 
ing of lead and zinc mines all over the 
Nation because of a depressed price 
structure. For the most part, this de- 
pressed price structure is the outgrowth 
of a great increase in supplies brought 
about by the pull of demand which fol- 
lowed, as usual, the demands of a war— 
this time Korea—and of defense gener- 
ally. The same old boom resulted in the 
same old bust. The short-run fluctua- 
tion is killing the long-run goose that 
must lay the eggs in far off tomorrows 
as well as today. I shudder to contem- 
plate the prospect of a war’s demand for 
lead and zinc—not to mention a whole 
host of other metals and minerals—if we 
allow the current depressed situation to 
become normal. It could only mean 
ruin. 


The Small Business hearings—as have 
hearings of the Interior and Insular 
Committee in times gone by—indicate 
all too well what happens when demand 
suddenly grows great. Surely, the price 
will rise and so will production. Those 
who can do so hold their supply for a 
higher price later and some inevitably 
hold too long and with the price already 
getting soft when balance seems in sight, 
they are forced to dump their supply on 
the declining market. The result can 
only be a grave drop in price. How this 
works in real life is indicated by the im- 
port figures on lead and zinc. These can 
be checked in the report of the Small 
Business Committee. Imports of lead 
rose from about 265,000 tons in 1951 to 
more than 637,000 tons in 1952. Zinc 
climbed from 397,000 to 568,000. Thus it 
was that one year we had too little of the 
imported commodity—and much of it 
above our own ceiling price—and the 
next year a floodtide which swamped the 
struggling domestic producer. This is a 
clear case where imports of held stocks 
of foreign suppliers were used to the ob- 
vious detriment of our own national in- 
terest. 

It is my personal opinion that this is 
sheer folly. We must at all times have 
a minimum production of these vital 
metals from domestic sources for use in 
any emergency. It may be that this 
necessary production could be obtained 
by policies having less impact on na- 
tional trade policy but this is the only 
salvage legislation listed for action by 
this session of Congress or by the ad- 
ministration. In fact, Iam not aware of 
any administration-sponsored legislation 
to save the domestic lead and zinc indus- 
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try. In passing I might mention some 
alternative methods and it will be rec- 
ognized that they all revolve around the 
same parity principle as the import fee. 
First, a program of incentive benefits to 
bring the market price to parity; second, 
a program similar to the commodity 
eredit operation of the farm-support 
program—for parity; third, a direct and 
open subsidy to achieve parity; and, 
fourth, a pure tariff of such magnitude 
as would insure a going domestie min- 
ing industry. I will give support to cer- 
tain of these if they come up sometime 
as a replacement for the import fee for 
all that it does is insure parity for the 
domestic producer without increasing 
his share of the market—we have to 
have some imports—or placing any bur- 
den on commerce. 

I find this in the national interest and 
not oppressive to any ally or nation with 
whom we trade. I repeat that this sup- 
port comes in the hope that we will be- 
gin to build a firm foundation under our 
domestic production of metals and min- 
erals useful in peace and vital in war. 
When war comes it is too late to do what 
should have been done in the time of 
preparation. Let us not forget our own 
areas and their residents. They are our 
final defense bulwarks. 

I should like as well to speak for other 
provisions, those which will give some 
assistance to our domestic wool growers 
for they too have a place in our defense, 
but time does not permit. I urge how- 
ever, that you pay close attention to 
those who cover this area, as well as 
others which will be insured of life by 
this bill. I hope it receives strong sup- 
port in this House. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
8 minutes to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Chair- 
man, I, too, want to appear today on be- 
half of millions of American people who 
are being hurt by the action of the 
United States Congress in refusing to 
adopt a freer trade policy, who are being 
seriously hurt. I speak on behalf of some 
12 million people who are engaged in the 
production of cotton and millions of 
others who are engaged in the produc- 
tion of various other agricultural com- 
modities, such as wheat, tobacco and 
rice. I speak on behalf of millions of 
people who are engaged on the commer- 
cial end of the export industry. The peo- 
ple involved who stand to gain by a prop- 
er development of world trade outnum- 
bered by millions the people who are 
here seeking to get a subsidy. They out- 
numbered by 10, 20 or 30 times the num- 
ber of people who seek to come before 
you today and ask the American tax- 
payer and the American consumer to 
underwrite them, to get around the sys- 
tem of free enterprise. 

I thought we had come in the 83d Con- 
gress to the glorious system of free en- 
terprise where every businessman was 
willing to get out and compete for him- 
self. I thought we had reached the sit- 
uation where we did not want any profits 
resulting from the Korean War. Yet I 
find the lead and zinc miners of this 
country asking us to continue a war baby 
industry which expanded phenomenally 
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as a result of the war. The lead and zine 
producers of this country made vast 
wealth as a result of the demand for 
their products that resulted from the 
Korean War. Today the Korean War, 
we hope, is about over. These people, in- 
stead of getting their money out of a 
war-created demand now want to get it 
by a subsidy to be voted by the Con- 


gress. 
EFFECTS OF KOREAN WAR 


Let us look at the situation involving 
lead and zinc. A point was made about 
the number of mines that were closed 
last year involving lead and zinc. Have 
they told you how many mines were 
opened up after the Korean war started? 
Those are the mines that are closing 
down. And then, you want the American 
taxpayers to underwrite the continua- 
tion of those industries. 

If we get the solution to this Korean 
truce that we are trying to find, if we 
get a chance to achieve some measure 
of universal disarmament, then we can 
get to the point where we can cut down 
tank production, when we can cut down 
airplane production. Do you want to 
protect the workers of various war in- 
dustries in this country by us continuing 
to vote to keep up tank production, am- 
munition, and airplane production? Of 
course, it is going to be costly to the 
taxpayers to keep those people working, 
when the time comes when we reach 
such a fine situation in our security 
problems that we can cut back plane 
production. That is the type of situation 
we have involved here. The record is 
plain. 

I am not taking these facts out of the 
thin air. I am taking the report sub- 
mitted to this Congress by direction of 
the President of the United States, from 
his Department of State, which I am 
sure everybody received the other day. 
In outlining the situation there is a brief 
résumé of what the facts are in lead and 
zinc. 

COAL INDUSTRY 

The situation in coal is entirely differ- 
ent. It is something that has developed 
through technological developments that 
are unfortunate for the people involved 
in the coal industry. I think the Gov- 
ernment should take action to provide 
some means for relief in that situation 
but not at the expense of the consumers 
of oil and not at the expense of the vast 
majority of the citizens of this country 
who have to pay taxes for military aid 
and all of the other military security; 
who have to pay the cost of this increased 
fuel supply for their homes. 

There are various and better ways to 
do it. If you want to protect the coal 
industry from this anachronism, this 
completely inadequate type of program, 
you should have, 75 or 100 years ago 
when they discovered oil near Oil City, 
Pa., passed a law making it illegal to 
drill for that oil, arid then we would still 
be using coal. 

THE WAGON INDUSTRY 

What they should have done to pro- 
tect the great wagon industry of Pitts- 
burgh and western Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia was to have passed a law 
about 50 years ago making it illegal to 
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manufacture combustible engines, and 
then we would still have Conestoga 
Wagons as our means of transportation. 

The situation is obvious, and it is im- 
portant for us to realize here what we are 
faced with. We are coming to the great 
issue, the real fight, that the Republican 
administration is going to have to make 
next year if it is going to survive. This 
Republican administration, as you know 
and as the members of the Committee on 
Ways and Means know, is going to be 
faced next year with losing as much as 
$10 billion in taxes due to the expiration 
of these taxes that are coming in now. 
If things continue as they are, it is going 
to have to continue about the same ex- 
penditures for our military forces and 
military aid. The only way we can ever 
cut these expenditures is to enable the 
economic systems of these countries in 
the free world outside of the Russian or- 
bit to carry some of the burden them- 
selves; otherwise, if we act here today to 
subsidize these American industries with 
taxpayers’ dollars and with consumers’ 
dollars, and at the same time double the 
cost in the way of continued appropria- 
tions that we have to make for military 
equipment, for military aid, we are going 
to doubly embarrass and make doubly 
difficult the hard job that lies ahead of 
this administration and this Congress. 
The success of the administration in the 
fight that lies ahead of us is not a par- 
tisan matter. It is our success or our 
failure. The job that lies ahead of us in 
this effort to achieve world economic sta- 
bility in the deadly conflict that exists 
between us and the Communist regime 
in Russia is going to be the main task of 
the administration in power, whatever 
administration is elected in 1956. It is 
going to be the main task of the next 
dozen Congresses or so that are going to 
be elected. It is a major task and one 
that we should approach carefully and 
prayerfully. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. 
RHODES]. . 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise to speak on those portions of 
H. R. 5894 dealing with a sliding scale 
tariff on lead and zine. The entire sub- 
ject has been well covered by previous 
speakers, and I will confine my remarks 
to a few pertinent points. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been said that 
the provisions of this bill would give a 
subsidy to the protected industries at the 
expense of the taxpayers. This is not 
the true state of affairs. Actually, as we 
all well know, a tariff is one means of 
guaranteeing a reasonable price for do- 
mestic commodities, but it is accom- 
plished by the imposition of a tax on 
imports. So, instead of losing, the Gov- 
ernment gains revenue from the duties 
thus imposed. 

Perhaps some members of the Com- 
mittee feel that an industry which can- 
not compete favorably with foreign im- 
ports should be allowed to die, as being 
uneconomic. Even those who have that 
philosophy should support the provisions 
of this bill pertaining to lead and zinc, 
because that industry is not afraid of 
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reasonable, fair competition, either from 
foreign or domestic sources. This in- 
dustry merely seeks protection from un- 
fair competition—that type of competi- 
tion which dumps surpluses on our mar- 
ket to break it—that type of competition 
which is willing to take temporary losses 
to wreck the American lead and zinc in- 
dustry, and which because of Govern- 
ment subsidies and supports, is finan- 
cially able to do just that. 

This industry is not here crying for a 
subsidy. It is asking for a chance to 
live—for protection from unfair compe- 
tition with which it cannot cope. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. HILL]. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I have a 
good speech written down here and I 
was going to deliver it, but after listen- 
ing to that tirade I swear I cannot do it, 
because if there is any section of this 
country that this Nation has treated 
well—and by providing subsidies—in the 
last 20 years, as it should, it is the cotton- 
producing area, Yet here the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. SmirH] stands 
up on this floor, and you would think he 
never lived in the South or knew any- 
thing about cotton and how we have 
protected cotton. It is a disgrace and a 
shame for a man who lives in an area 
where they had all the protection and 
support of this Nation for cotton pro- 
ducers and then deliver such a talk, 
Why, this is not a political question, 
What do I care about the Republican 
election next fall? I am trying to say 
what I should say to save the mining 
industry in Colorado, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
and Missouri. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. Certainly I will yield, be- 
cause we are facing a different situation 
here this afternoon. This bill ought to 
be passed unanimously to save the min- 
ers of West Virginia; and then to listen 
to such statements. How can I look at 
my notes? I cannot. 

Mr. PERKINS. Will the gentleman 
tell the Committee 

Mr. HILL. I am going to tell you. 

Mr. PERKINS. Whether or not the 
gentleman from Mississippi has always 
been interested in a subsidy for cotton? 

Mr. HILL. Of course he has, and he 
has not only had the subsidy, and rightly 
so, but he has been protected by an im- 
portant embargo. You could not ship 
cotton into the United States in any 
volume. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. Certainly I yield, to an- 
swer a question. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
gentleman probably forgets—— 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman is talking 
about the gentleman who preceded me. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. He 
probably forgets that the American tax- 
payer in the last 4 years paid for $1,200,- 
000,000 worth of cotton to give away to 
other countries of the world. 

Mr. HILL. I cannot find any fault 
with that condition. I think we should 
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have. But such a position as the gentle- 
man from Mississippi takes is absolutely 
untenable. 

Mr. PERKINS. May I ask the gentle- 
man if the Congress has not appropri- 
ated hundreds of millions of dollars, and 
rightfully so, to protect the delta lands 
of the Mississippi through flood control? 

Mr. HILL. Of course we have, and we 
are going to have to spend more, and I 
for one expect to vote for it. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to whoever wants 
to ask a question on the issue. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. The gentle- 
man is referring to the gentleman from 
Mississippi. I recall he also said that 
during the war the lead and zinc miners 
reaped a handsome profit. Will the gen- 
tleman point out to him that during the 
war there was a ceiling imposed on lead 
and zine of approximately 19 cents a 
pound, notwithstanding the fact that 
the world market was 32 cents a pound, 
and we could not take advantage of it? 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman has an- 
swered it. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. If I am going to yield I 
will have to ask for a little more time. 

Mr. BAILEY. Does not the gentle- 
man think the record should show that 
the gentleman from Louisiana, a mem- 
ber of the Ways and Means Committee, 
who just addressed the House 

Mr. HILL. Mississippi. 

Mr. BAILEY. I am talking about the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Bocds!. 
He and the State of Louisiana are en- 
joying an import quota under the pres- 
ent Reciprocal Trade Act to protect their 
sugar industry. 

Mr. HILL. Of course, first of all let 
me say, Mr. Chairman, that they do not 
know what they are talking about and 
that is why they are talking. I hesi- 
tate to make such remarks, and I would 
not make them if their statements 
Squared with the facts. I am going to 
read you the figures on lead. In 1930 
we mined in the United States 558,300 
short tons of lead. We imported only 
78,000 short tons of lead, and the impor- 
tation of lead amounted to 14 percent 
of what we used, and we are about a 
60 percent or 70 percent consumer of all 
the lead produced in the world. In 1952 
we produced in the United States 375,- 
000 short tons of lead and we imported 
637,000 short tons of lead, which was 
169 percent of the total lead used in the 
United States. That is 169 percent more 
lead than we mined in this country. If 
that makes any sense to anybody, I wish 
you would stand up and tell and explain 
in detail. These are the actual figures. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. ROONEY. I have not been able 
to hear all of the debate on this bill this 
afternoon, and I wonder if the gentle- 
man would state the position of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower with regard to this? 

Mr. HILL. President Eisenhower 
takes the position of President Eisen- 
hower. I take the position of a Con- 
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gressman from the Second District of the 
State of Colorado, which has over 400,000 
people. I represent those people and 
you represent the people of New York. 
There are plenty of times when you are 
going to disagree with President Eisen- 
hower. I think you have that privilege. 
I vote my conviction. 

Mr. ROONEY. If I understand the 
gentleman correctly then, he disagrees 
with President Eisenhower on this ques- 
tion today? 

Mr. HILL. I expect to disagree with 
the gentleman from New York more 
times than I am going to disagree with 
President Eisenhower. 

Let me give you figures on zinc. If 
you think the figures on lead were inter- 
esting, read the figures on zinc. In 1930 
we produced 595,000-plus short tons of 
zine. They sent into this country from 
all over the world about 44 percent. In 
1952 we produced in short tons some 
661,000 short tons, but they shipped into 
this country 565,000 tons which was 85 
percent of all the zinc we used. Is it 
any wonder that practically all the mines 
in the 11 Western States are closing to- 
day? Isit any wonder that those mines 
that are operating are now getting ready 
to close? It was so well said by the fine 
gentleman from Oklahoma, the young 
man who preceded me. He knew what 
he was talking about. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Does the gentle- 
man think whether this bill is passed or 
whether it is not passed that we in New 
England are going to buy any more coal 
than we are buying now? 

Mr. HILL. Well, it depends on the 
winter whether you are going to buy 
more coal. 

I cannot yield further because my 
chairman only gave me 3 more minutes. 

Let us keep these things in mind. 
Only today we were having a hearing of 
the Committee on Agriculture, and 
someone came along and pointed out 
how they devalued the currency on this 
business of trading with foreign coun- 
tries. We not only killed the lead min- 
ing and the zinc mining and many other 
mining operations by letting folks all 
over the world play footsie“ with our 
sound dollar until the best experts today 
tell you our dollar is not worth 53 cents. 
I personally do not believe it is worth 53 
cents. Listen to these figures. In 1949 
Australia devalued their currency by 20 
percent. Canada devalued her money 
in September 1949, 9 percent; United 
Kingdom, 1949, 30 percent; Mexico, 1948, 
43.8 percent. 

Mr. Chairman, as chairman of the Se- 
lect Committee on Small Business, it is 
our duty as directed by House Resolution 
22 to study and investigate the prob- 
lems of small business. 

Your Committee on Small Business 
has been diligent in pursuing investiga- 
tions and conducting studies of many 


Chairman, 


phases in our economic life directly af-_ 


fecting small business. 

Last April your committee held four 
hearings in the-mineral-producing cen- 
ters of our Nation to ascertain first 
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hand how critical the position of the 
mining industry really was. This was 
done only after a careful check was made 
of the pleas and calls for help and assist- 
ance from all the lead and zinc produc- 
ing areas in the United States. 
Resolutions of State legislatures, peti- 
tions from residents of communities, 
telegrams from chief executives from 19 
States, and also communications from 
various public officials, mine unions, 
mining organizations, civic, and com- 
mercial organizations were received—all 
petitioning for assistance. All of these 
calls for help indicated that a catas-. 
trophe was being experienced in the 
mining districts, especially lead and zinc 
areas—these complaints were from those 
closely connected and a part of the 
small-business life of their communities, 
I quote from the report: 


The principal complaints came primarily 
from small-business men engaged in mining 
whose main complaint was that such in- 
creased amounts of lead and zinc were being 
imported into the country as to drive the 
price down 41 percent below the Govern- 
ment ceiling price of 1914 cents for zinc and 
19 cents for lead only recently taken off by 
OPS. Also that whereas in 1952 the United 
States needed only 225,000 tons of zinc from 
foreign countries that actually 565,000 tons 
had been imported. This amounted. to 
dumping of these metals on American mar- 
kets and driving some domestic producers 
into bankruptcy, causing distress, unemploy- 
men, and serious economic repercussions in 
many sections of the United States. 

The first hearing was conducted in Denver, 
Colo., on April 22, 1953, and continued 
through April 23. It was apparent from the 
large attendance and the number of wit- 
nesses who wanted to tell their story that 
the destruction of the zinc and lead segment 
of the American mining industry was becom- 
ing a reality. 

The committee listened to witnesses from 
nearly every mining camp in Colorado as well 
as union and industry representatives from 
New Mexico, Utah, and Arizona. At San 
Francisco, the committee conducted hearings 
on April 25 and received not only informa- 
tion on lead and zinc mining problems of 
small business but also data pertaining to 
tungsten, mercury, chrome, manganese, gold, 
and other metals. Witnesses testifying 
came from California, Nevada, Oregon, and 
Washington. 

The hearings at Spokane, Wash., were at- 
tended by numerous representatives of the 
industry and mine unions from Idaho, Wash- 
ington, and Montana. In spite of the many 
new deposits of lead and zinc being found in 
this Northwest region the testimony showed 
that the mining industry was seriously af- 
fected by imports of lead and zinc. The final 
hearings were conducted in Phoenix, Ariz., 
where an overflow crowd of witnesses wanted 
to be heard. The attendance at hearings was 
impressive, and witnesses showed a genuine 
interest in trying to find ways and means of 
saving the domestic lead and zinc mining 
industry from destruction. Miners, small- 
business men, union officials, and others 
came to the Phoenix hearing from as far 
away as the tri-State mining district of 
Kansas, Oklahoma, and Missouri. 

It was pointed out by the witnesses that 
our self-sufficiency in producing these stra- 
tegic and critical metals could be greatly in- 
creased by the assurance of a reasonable 
market price that could not be manipulated 
by foreign cartels. It was stated that the 
foreign producers, with their advantage of 
low-cost labor, are actually in a position to 
determine the number of United States 
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mines that will operate by controlling the 
world market prices. 
Testimony received at San Francisco 
strongly criticized the policies of the Muni- 
tions Board in the procurement of metals 
for the stockpile. It was pointed out that 
the declaration of policy of the Stockpile 
Act specifically instructed the administration 
to “encourage the conservation and develop- 
ment of sources of these materials within 
the United States and thereby decrease and 
prevent wherever possible a dangerous and 
costly dependence of the United States upon 
foreign nations for supplies of these mate- 
rials in times of national emergency.” How- 
ever, witnesses cited the large number of for- 
eign contracts for strategic and critical met- 
als that have been made by the Government 


and claimed that, in some cases, the Govern- ~ 


ment even refused permission for domestic 
producers to bid on requirements of strategic 
metals for the stockpile, which were subse- 
quently obtained from foreign sources. A 
continuing review of the stockpiling policies 
of the Government is believed to be essential 
in order that American mines may be given 
the opportunity of participating in the pro- 
gram. Adequate protection of strategic min- 
eral production at home is also essential if 
we are to have an industry capable of pro- 
ducing such minerals in the event of another 
national emergency. 

It was quite apparent that there was prac- 
tically unanimous agreement among all 
segments of the industry that Congress 
should take action this session to relieve the 
desperate situation confronting the lead and 
zinc miners. 

A bill discussed at the hearings provided 
for a sliding scale stabilization import tax 
on lead and zinc. 

The base price on lead and zine upon 
which the tax is to be determined is fixed 
at 15% cents, adjusted periodically by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics index on primary 
market prices for other than farm and food. 
It amounts to 1 cent plus 1 cent per pound 
for each 1 cent the market price is below 
the base price. For ores and concentrates 
imported into the country the tax would 
apply in a similar manner but in an amount 
of seven-tenths of a cent per pound for lead 
content and six-tenths of a cent for zinc 
content, 


POSSIBILITIES OF OBTAINING RELIEF FOR THE 
DOMESTIC LEAD- AND ZINC-MINING INDUSTRY 
FROM THE IMPOSITION OF THE ESCAPE-CLAUSE 
OR PERIL~POINT PROVISIONS OF THE RECIPROCAL 
TRADE AGREEMENT EXTENSION ACT OF 1951 
SIMPLY WILL NOT WORK 

ExHIBIT 1 
This table shows the maximum benefit that 
can be gained by the most favorable out- 
come of action under the escape clause and 
clearly shows why no relief can possibly come 
from this direction: 


Maxi- | Gain 
mum | over 
Present duty possible! exist- 
new ing 
duty duty 
Cents | Cents 
Lead ores, ete_...| 0.75 (34 cent) 1.8 1.05 
Lead bullion, ete.| 1.0625 (16 cents).| 2.55] 1.4875 
Zine e 5 — 0.6 (0 cent) 1. 8 1.2 
Zine Baba locks, | 0.7 C cent) 21 1.4 


This table shows that the remedies sug- 
gested by proponents of procedure under the 
present Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 

would not be adequate to give the relief 
which the domestic mining industry must 
have if it is to survive. The present price of 
lead is 13.25 cents. If 1.05 cents is added 
thereto the total would be 14.30 cents, where- 
as the industry contends it must have at 
least 15.5 cents to survive. The same is true 
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in the case of zinc. The maximum relief 
available under present provisions of the 
Reciprocal Trade Act would be 1.2 cents. The 
present price of zinc is 11 cents. The indus- 
try contends that its desired relief must re- 
sult in a minimum of 15.5 cents per pound. 
Foreign zinc is offered at a delivered price 
of 10 cents, duty paid. Increasing the duty 
by 1.4 cents raises the price merely to 11.4 
cents. Thus there are no possibilities of re- 
lief for the lead and zinc mining industry of 
the United States under the above procedure. 


EXHIBIT 2 


Lead—United States mine production, 
imports 


Average 


Year | domestic |States nine] Total 
price production] imports 
Cents per 
pound Short tons | Short tons 
5. 52 558, 300 78, 200 14.0 
4.24 404, 600 53, 200 13.1 
3.18 293, 00ù 34, 500 11.8 
3. 87 272. 700 7, 700 2.8 
3. 80 287, 300 13. 300 4.6 
4.06 331, 100 24, 000 7.2 
4.71 372, 900 23, 600 6.3 
6. 01 464. 900 40, 900 8.8 
4.74 369, 700 63, 900 17.3 
5.05 414, 000 86, 800 21.0 
5.18 457, 400 282, 500 61.8 
5.79 461, 400 381, 200 82. 6 
6.48 496, 200 492, 500 99.3 
6. 50 453, 300 319, 100 70.4 
6. 50 416, 900 319, 700 76.7 
6.50 390, 800 300, 300 76.8 
8. 11 335, 500 159, 300 47.5 
14. 67 384, 200 227, 800 59.3 
18. 04 386, 900 347, 100 89.7 
15. 36 404, 000 399, 500 98.9 
13. 30 ~30, 800 541, 900 123.7 
17. 49 590, 400 257, 900 65.5 
16. 47 375, 000 637, 000 169, 9 


It will be seen from exhibit 2 that while 
domestic production of lead was falling off 
from 390,400 tons in 1951 to 375,000 tons in 
1952, that imports of lead coming into the 
United States jumped from 257,900 to 637,- 
000 tons or the percentage of imports in- 
creased from 65 percent in 1951 to 170 per- 
cent in 1952. 


EXHIBIT 3 
Zine United States mine production, 
imports 
Average United Imports in 
Year | domestic States mine 23 percent of 
price production pe production 
Cents per 
pound Short tons 
4.56 2, 61 0. 44 
3.64 m 20 
2. 88 2, 214 78 
4.08 3, 979 1.04 
4.16 16, 002 3.65 
4.33 14, 964 2.89 
4. 90 11, 832 2.03 
6. 52 46, 020 7.35 
4.61 25,813 5.00 
5.11 66, 998 11. 48 
6.34 196, 788 29. 59 
7.47 194, 808 26. 00 
8.25 319, 519 41.60 
8.25 570, 726 76. 60 
8.25 486, 325 67.67 
8.25 478, 835 77.94 
8.73 376, 809 65. 55 
10. 50 370, 271 58, 07 
13. 59 357, 501 56.75 
12.14 367, 803 . OL 
13. 87 427, 881 68. 64 
18. 00 390, 449 58. 00 
16, 22 565, 85. 48 


Sources: U. S. Bureau of Mines and American Bureau 
of Metal Statistics. 


The above exhibit shows that the produc- 


tion of zinc in the United States fell from. 


672,520 short tons in 1951 to 661,023 tons in 
1952 while imports of zinc metal coming into 
the United States increased from 390,449 to 
565,029 tons in the same year. 
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Exrrrurr 4 
Devaluation of foreign currencies 


Sept. 19, 1949 30.5 
Sept. 21, 1949 12.3 
Apr, 1950 33. 2 
Sept. 18, 1949 30.5 
Sept. 19, 1949 91 
ates ache cu ASS Pesos es 27.6 

15. 
AAS, Franc. { 122. $ 
9.4 
IELA Peso 43.8 
Netherlands Guilder. 30.2 
A — Feb. 20, 1947 56, 2 
. of South Sept. 18, 1949 30.5 
United King- EE ene | 30. 5 

dom. 

Yugoslavia Dinar ® 71.6 


1 Based on free rate. 
Based on commercial rate, 
3 Unknown (1940). 

5 Report of Emergency Lead Committee, May 
Exhibit 4 shows the changes in currency 
values, brought about by devaluation, of 
countries that have shipped lead to the 
United States in recent months, based on 
information supplied by Federal Reserve and 
New York City banks. 


EXHIBIT 5 
UNITED STATES LEAD AND ZINC Imports, 1948. 
52—Sources OF FOREIGN LEAD-ZINC SHIP- 
MENTS TO UNITED STATES—AVERAGE, Low, 
AND HIGH PRICES, DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN 


Lead imports of the United States, 1948-52 


10. 141| 22, 152 W 10, 663| 22, 544 
420) 341 298) 


United Kingdom. 
2, 889| 23, 437 43, 854 5 54. 


Nugposla ria 
F 


Cents | Cents | Cents 
15. 363| 13. 296) 17. 500 


12.000| 10. 500) 17. 000 
11. 500| 9.750) 18. 500 


Cents 
18. 043 


15. 000 
14. 250) 


Average price of 
lead, per pound. 
Lowest domestic 
price of lead 
Lowest foreign 
rice of 
Highest domestic 


rice of lend. .. 21. 500) 21. 500| 17. 000| 19. 000| 19. 000 
Highest foreign 
price of lead. 20.000| 18. 000 18. 500| 22. 500| 20. 500 


Country 1952 
Short 
tons 

Australia 366 
Bolivia 446 
Belgium and 

Luxem 853 
Canada.......... 486 
Germany... 1, 637 067 
Mexico 147, 871/157, 990 176, 520 143, 118 
Peru 22, 47 14, 901 002 
Spat WN 17, 7380 4, 392 16, 646 

nion ol South 

Africa 655“ 4, 916 
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Zinc imports of the United States, 1948-52— 
Continued 


Country 


Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
13. 589| 12. 144| 13. 866| 18.000| 16.215 


Average price of 
zine, per pound. 
Lowest domestic 


price of zinc . 10.500} 9.000) 9.750) 17.500) 12.500 
Lowest foreign 

price of zinc. . 10.750) 8.500) 9.250) 22. 000 11.300 
Highest domestic 

rice of zinc. 17. 500) 17. 500) 17. 500| 19.500) 19. 500 
Highest foreign 

price of zinc. 18.000 18.000) 22.000) 31.250) 26.000 


Sources: E. & M. J. Metal Markets and The Ameri- 
can Metal Market. 

The above tables show the lead and zinc 
imports of the United States from various 
sources during the period from 1948 to 1952, 
inclusive. 

Please note that the tables emphasize 
the extreme difficulty of securing metal 
from foreign sources when it is most sorely 
needed. The 1952 column spotlights the 
“dumping” of foreign metal on the Ameri- 
can market. 

A glance at the price data given on each 
table shows how foreign producers took ad- 
vantage of our situation and charged in- 
creased prices for products during the 
scarcity. 

The tables show the sources from which 
our United States imports came and are 
continuing to come. 


DOMESTIC LEAD-ZINC MINING INDUSTRY— MAR- 
GINAL TO FOREIGN PRODUCTION—DOMESTIC 
AND FOREIGN WAGES COMPARED 


Lead and zinc mining in the United States 
is at a disadvantage in relation to costs of 
production in foreign mines. Comparison of 
wages paid, productivity of workers, and, in 
many cases, taxes favor the foreign producer. 

Wages per day in Mexico range from 85 
cents in small independent mines to $4 in 
large operations (figures are in terms of 
United States dollars). Productivity per 
man is equal to or not far below similar 
United States operations. One operator hav- 
ing smelting plants in both countries states 
that productivity per man is practically 
equal, The Government of Mexico has pro- 
duction and export taxes on lead and zinc. 
It recognizes the need of adjusting these 
taxes to metal prices, and has sliding scale 
duties to accomplish this. The Howe Sound 
Co. reports as follows on its Mexican opera- 
tions. “The lowering of production and 
export taxes, which are on a sliding scale 
based on the Mexican currency equivalent of 
New York prices of metals, has somewhat re- 
duced the impact of the decline in lead and 
zinc prices.” Both Mexico and Canada recog- 
nize the need of limiting the tax burden 
on new mine operations and so provide in 
their tax legislation. 

But, to return to wages, Morocco, with 
large, relatively high-grade lead-zinc ore 
bodies, pays $1.50 per day. Productivity is 
close to ours, largely due to the fact that 
American know-how and mechanized equip- 
ment are imported. Peru pays $1.50 to $2 
per day for mine labor. ‘Guatemala also 
pays $1.50; and one operator in that country, 
who also has operations in the United States, 
reports man-per-man equality of produc- 
tion. Germany is reported to be paying 
average wages of $1.35 per day for all in- 
dustrial workers. We have no data on mine 
wages. Canada pays mine wages of from $12 
to $14 per day, but is favored with higher- 
grade ore, greater productivity, and a much 
more favorable tax climate. Average wages 
for all days’ pay employees in Utah’s metal 
mines for February 1953 was $15.92 per day, 
not including fringe benefits which average 
from $1 to $1.25 per day in terms of cost to 
employers. 

It has been estimated that foreign lead- 
zinc can be produced at some 5 cents per 
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pound less than domestic mining costs be- 
cause of the low foreign wage scales, For 
this reason, at 11 cents for zinc and 1344 
cents for lead the market is profitable to the 
foreign producer, but unprofitable to most 
American producers. If the market remains 
at that level for any protracted period, most 
of our domestic production will be discon- 
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tinued. As the foreign producer can con- 
tinue to sell profitably at these prices, no 
rise in price can be expected until many 
domestic producers have been forced out of 
business. The foreign producer may then, 
and by past history can be expected to, raise 
ptices to whatever level our increased de- 
pendency permits. 


HISTORICAL BAcR GROUND (1930-52), OF ZINC PRICES AND TARIFF PROTECTION 


EXHIBIT 6 


Zinc—Tariffs, price, and protection 


Year 


1950 

1951—Jan. 1-June 5... 
1951—June 6-Dec. 31_ 
1952—Jan. 1-Feb. 11.. 
1952— Feb. 12-July 221 
1952—July 23 


Tariff per pound Average 
St. Loui 


Percent of pro- 
tection 


as Treaty or agreement 


Act of 1930, 
Do, 


9.09 | 10.61 | Mexican agreement, 
9.09 | 10.61 Do, 

9.09 | 10.61 Do. 

8. 60 10. 03 Do. 

7.14 8. 33 Do. 

5. 52 6. 44 Geneva agreement. 
6. 18 7.21 Do. 

5.41 6.31 Do. 

4.29 5.00 Do. 

3.27 3.81 Be agreement, 
3.08 3. 60 0. 

0 0 Suspended.! 

4.44 5,19 | Reinstated by President, 


Tarif suspended subject to automatic reinstatement should price fal) below 18 cents, 
HISTORICAL BACKGROUND (1930-52) or LEAD PRICES AND TARIFF PROTECTION 


EXHIBIT 7 


Lead Tariffs, price, and protection 


Tariff per 


pound, 
in— 


194 

1948—January-June. 
1948—July-Decem ber. 
1949— January-June... 
1949—July-December. = 


1950 
1951—Jan. I-June 5. 


1951—June 6-Dec. 31 
1952—Jan, I-Feb. 11. 
1952—Feb. 12 1 se 
ene 


Average 


Percent pro- 
Chand tection 
lead Treaty or agreement 
price per 
pound 
Cents 
5.52 27.2 38.5 | Act of 1930, 
4.24 35. 4 50. 1 Do. 
3. 18 47.2 66. 8 Do. 
3.87 38.8 54.9 Do. 
3. 80 38.9 55,1 Do. 
4.07 36.9 52.2 Do. 
4.71 31.8 45.1 Do, 
6.01 25.0 35.4 Do. 
4.74 31.7 44.8 Do. 
5.05 27.7 42.1 Do. 
5. 18 29.0 41.0 Do. 
5.79 25.9 36.7 Do. 
6. 48 23.1 32.8 Do. 
6. 50 11.5 16.3 Mexican agreement, 
6. 50 11.5 16.3 Do. 
6. 50 11.5 16.3 Do, 
& 11 9.3 13,1 Do. 
14. 67 51 7.2 Do. 
16, 20 4.6 6.6 50. 
19. 80 0 0 Suspension. 
17. 13 0 0 Do. 
13. 60 5.5 7.8 | Geneva rates 1948. 
13. 30 5.6 8.0 | Reinstated. 
17.00 88 12.5 | Abrogation of Mexican 
Treaty. 
17.75 4.2 7.0 7 agreement, 
19.00 3.9 5.6 50. 
17. 00 0 0 Suspension. 
15. 00 5.0 7.1 | Reinstated by President. 


1 Suspension subject to automatic reinstatement should price fall below 18 cents, 


“Mason QUESTION—Dors AMERICA NEED A 


DOMESTIC MINING INDUSTRY? 
The testimony before the committee 
showed clearly that the major question to 
be submitted to a proper congressional 


committee is, Does the United States want 
a domestic lead and zinc mining industry, 
or as stated another way, Does the United 
States want to place a dangerous and cost- 
ly dependence upon foreign sources for its 


1953 


supplies of lead and zinc? ‘The present de- 
plorable condition of the domestic lead and 
zinc industry can be attributed to many 
causes but principally the cause is an ex- 
cess of foreign imports of lead and zinc or 
a dumping of lead and zinc on American 
markets. This has deprived domestic pro- 
ducers of stable markets for their products, 

Data furnished the committee show 
that— 

1. Foreign imports have been steadily in- 
creasing with extreme increases in 1950 and 
1952, x 

2. Since 1947 imports have been greatest 
even when the United States domestic prices 
have been lowest. 

3. Heavy imports have shown clearly the 
tendency to dump surpluses on the Ameri- 
can market. 

4. Stockpiling import figures are restricted 
information and may indicate even greater 
imports during 1952 than those shown in 
the table herein included. 


IMPORT DATA ON LEAD AND ZINC 


1. Mexico, Canada, Australia, Peru, Yugo- 
slavia, Union of South Africa, and Bolivia 
are major exporters of lead to the United 
States. Chief sources of zinc imports are 
Canada, Mexico, Peru, Bolivia, and Spain. 

2. Marked increases of imports have been 
reported from Peru, French Morocco, Yugo- 
slavia, for lead, and Peru and Bolivia for 
zine. 

8. Practically all imports from foreign 
countries in 1952 exceeded the highs of 1950. 
Effect of volume, source, and price of imports 

At the outset it should be remembered 
that, under conditions of recent high indus- 
trial activity keyed to a defense economy and 
the current stockpiling program, there is a 
need to import about 400,000 tons of lead and 
350,000 tons of zine per year to meet both 
normal consumer and defense demands. 
These figures are abnormally high and may 
be reduced materially when the need for 
defense requirements is met. But, how has 
the consumer fared over the past few years? 
Briefly, when he needs supplies, they are 
not forthcoming—and when his needs are 
fulfilled, an avalanche of imports take place. 
Unquestionably the most severe condemna- 
tion of the too widely held view of “de- 
pendency” on foreign metals is the fact that 
it has been conclusively shown that when 
we urgently need foreign metals we do not 
get them. And, when we do not need them 
they come into the American market in un- 
precedented amounts, depressing prices and 
closing down domestic mines and plants. 
This condemnation is ably supported by the 
record from 1949 to the present date, 


Experience in zinc in 1950 


In the year 1950 aided and abetted by de- 
valuation, imports of foreign zinc reached a 
then all-time high of 427,881 tons. This, to- 
gether with domestic production of 623,375 
tons, was far in excess of consumer demand, 
These imports were largely surplus. After 
the Korean war broke out in June 1950, and 
extending through the year 1951, additional 
imports were needed to meet regular and de- 
fense requirements. Sufficient zinc could 
not be secured to meet our requirements. 
During 1951 we were able to import only 
390,449 tons. By the end of 1951, the world 
supply had caught up with the demand in 
zinc. Foreign governments and producers 
with heavy stockpiles and inventories of 
high-priced zinc began to unload in United 
States. Imports in 1952 totaled an all-time 
high of 565,029 tons. The domestic produc- 
ers were held to a ceiling price by the OPS 
cf 17% cents until October 1951 at which 
time it was advanced to 1914 cents. Foreign 
prices soared rapidly without any ceilings 
and reached 30 cents in August and 31½ 
cents in October of 1951. Foreign producers 
were not willing to sell at American ceiling 
prices. Conversely when foreign producers 
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and thelr governments who had “guessed 
wrong” on an alleged scarcity chiefly of 
their own making were caught with sur- 
pluses, some accumulated through American 
aid, they dumped their zinc on American 
markets and the price was forced down to 
11 cents per pound. 

The record of lead closely parallels that 
in zinc. Here, again, we were only able to 
import 257,900 tons in 1951. Again, as sup- 
ply caught up with demand and as foreign 
“guessers” were proved wrong, there began 
a frenzied unloading and 637,000 tons 
were shipped into the United States in 1952. 
As in the case of zinc, large quantities of 
foreign lead were sold at 22 cents when our 
domestic ceiling was 17 cents. And, also, 
as in zinc, the impact of foreign imports 
of lead has been felt in 1952 and early 1953 
when the price was depressed to 1214 cents, 


Effect of devaluation of foreign currency 

Devaluation of foreign currency has a par- 
ticular adverse effect on our natural re- 
source industries—such as agriculture and 
mining. Unlike manufactured goods, for- 
eign mining and agriculture products are 
produced with little or no expenditure of 
United States dollars because a large pro- 
portion of the cost of production is labor, 
Products of these foreign natural resource 
industries are sold to the United States to 
gain the full internal benefit of devaluation, 
Our domestic basic industries then bear the 
brunt of trade injuries caused by devalua- 
tion. Obviously, in the case of lead and zinc 
foreign producers can, after devaluation, 
compete more effectively because wages are 
paid in devalued currency. 

Devaluation furnished an immediate rise 
in income to the producer of lead and zinc in 
Australia, South Africa, Mexico, and Canada, 
and South America. Eventually higher 
world prices raised the price of lead and zinc 
in the foreign countries which had devalued, 
Thus, it became more costly for the regular 
home foreign consumer in foreign countries 
to buy his needs. This result occurred, of 
course, because devaluation does not in- 
crease the internal buying power of a na- 
tion. Rather, it serves the opposite pur- 
pose and curtalls regular home consump- 
tion of foreign commodities, Then began 
the heavy and excessive exports to United 
States during the latter part of 1949. The 
tide did not cease except in 1951, when a 
jittery world again prepared to defend itself. 

Devaluation demoralizes international 
trade for industries like lead and zinc. 

United States Tariff Commission in its re- 
port for the period April 1949-June 1950 
states: 

“In most foreign countries embargoes, 
quotas, licensing, and exchange-control 
regulations have become more important 
than tariffs as a means of restricting imports. 
At present most foreign countries restrict 
both the quantities of goods to be imported 
and the sale of foreign exchange.” 


Effect of high-grade foreign ore and low wages 


With many foreign wage scales amounting 
to a daily rate of less than hourly wages for 
American employees, it requires no figuring 
to see that foreign metal can be produced 
much more cheaply than domestic metal, 
But, to this comparison must be added the 
fact that the metallic content of foreign 
ores are, in the main, greater than ours. 

Estimates show that foreign lead-zinc can 
be produced at some 5 cents per pound less 
than domestic. A market of 11-cent zinc and 
12 ½ -cent lead is one in which some foreign 
producers can make a profit but major seg- 
ments of the domestic industry cannot. For- 
eign producers will continue to sell at pres- 
ent, or even lower prices, and no increase 
can be expected until many in the domestic 
industry are forced out of business. 

Judging from immediate past history, the 
American consumer can expect to pay exorbi- 
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tant prices as his “dependency” on foreign 
metals increases, 


POSITION OF THE DOMESTIC PRODUCERS OF LEAD 
AND ZINC 


The people of'the United States have at- 
tained the highest standard of living known 
throughout the world largely because of the 
ability of our people to produce the raw ma- 
terials which are needed in our manufactur- 
ing plants to keep the wheels of industry 
going. The United States ranks first in the 
production of the ores of the industrial 
metals of iron, copper, lead, and zinc. Our 
country is also first in the production of 
aluminum, magnesium, and titanium. Our 
record has been achieved largely because of 
the efficiency of our miners and the know- 
how of management. We have developed the 
most modern equipment for the extraction, 
milling, and treatment of ores known to the 
world. We have been most generous in ex- 
porting to foreign producing countries our 
finest equipment and our best trained, tech- 
nical know-how. In exporting modern 
machinery and technical know-how, we have 
tended to equalize competition for our 
domestic mines with foreign mines. The 
differential in favor of the domestic miner is 
said to be the efficiency of the American 
worker, but the foreign worker is gradually 
equaling the domestic miner per pound of 
metal in his per-man-hour production. The 
end result is that when we import surpluses 
of lead and zinc from abroad we actually 
import low-cost foreign labor in the form of 
lead and zine and not only deprive ourselves 
of the benefits derived from a healthy, active 
going domestic mining industry, but we also 
deprive the communities in which mines are 
located of taxes and other income which are 
vital to the economy of the United States. 

The contention that depression will result 
from curtailing heavy imports of lead and 
zinc is contrary to the argument that the 
best way to maintain our economy and the 
high standard of living in the United States 
is to prevent cheap foreign competition from 
destroying American industries. The lead 
and zinc producers do not desire to cut off 
foreign imports, but they insist that the 
destruction of domestic mines is not wise. 
Miners are lost to the industries and can- 
not be quickly replaced. Mining know-how 
is lost. Mines cannot be reopened quickly 
as can other businesses. It may take years 
to reopen a mine. Conservationists know 
that in many instances when mines are 
closed down, flooded, and caved, that min- 
eral ore bodies may be lost thereby, and re- 
covery on a commercial basis made impos- 
sible. High-wage scales prevail in the United 
States and comparatively higher transporta- 
tion rates and treatment charges than in 
foreign countries. It is much cheaper to 
transport products of foreign mines to Amer- 
ican markets by water than it is to ship the 
same items produced in American mines 
across the country by rail. Sixty percent of 
the lead and zine production of the United 
States takes place west of the Mississippi 
River, although production is important in 
many Eastern and Southern States, The loss 
of transportation income to the railroads in 
the event of the complete destruction of the 
domestic mining industries would be consid- 
erable. 

In view of the international situation it 
is desirable to keep a healthy, active mining 
industry going within the United States. 
World mining studies show that the average 
grade of ore mined within the United States 
is but one-half of that mined outside the 
United States, even in some of our best prop- 
erties such as the large copper mines in 
the West. The wage scales of miners within 
the United States are much higher than 
those abroad, The cost of producing lead 
and zinc outside the United States is much 
less than it is within the United States, 
largely due to the high living standards 
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maintained here. The delay for 1 year in 
passing remedial legislation would, in the 
opinion of many representatives of the in- 
dustry, result in severe damage to the do- 
mestic lead and zinc mining industries. The 
delay of a year would also result in irrep- 
arable damage to the economy of the areas 
in which lead and zinc are produced. Im- 
mediate action is recommended in order to 
prevent tremendous losses which otherwise 
will result. 


POSITIVE POSITION OF DOMESTIC INDUSTRY IN 
LIGHT OF SELF-INTEREST 


The preservation of our domestic mining 
industry is purely that of enlightened self- 
interest of the Nation. It involves the econ- 
omy of our people in the West, and in the 
various mining regions of the Nation. Min- 
ing is a basic industry. The operators of 
mines produce new wealth. They maintain 
the economies of many sections of the Na- 
tion. The railroads, the trucking lines, the 
power companies, and other utilities depend 
largely upon the mining industry for reve- 
nue. The retail merchants, the farmers, the 
ranchers, and all those who supply the min- 
ers, including the manufacturers, are af- 
fected when mines go down. Professional 
men, schoolteachers, and others all have a 
genuine interest in the welfare of the min- 
ing industry. It therefore seems proper that 
those who represent the mining industry 
should present a case to the Small Business 
Committee purely on the basis of national 
self-interest. 


SMALL-BUSINESS SEGMENT OF THE MINING IN- 
DUSTRY HARDEST HIT BY LOW-COST IMPORTS 
OF METALS 


Some spokesmen within and without Gov- 
ernment suggest that the present depressed 
Price situation which prevails in the lead 
and zinc mining industry will be corrected 
when the so-called marginal or high cost pro- 
ducers are eliminated. These producers are 
being driven into bankruptcy because they 
cannot meet low-cost foreign competition 
and pay high wage scales for American labor 
and also meet increased transportation, 
milling, and smelting costs which prevail in 
the United States. 

The Government records show that these 
“little-business men” are being “slaugh- 
tered” at an alarming rate. The reduction 
in the number of these small independent 
businesses in the mining districts of the 
Nation has reached as high as 90 percent in 
some areas and in others mines are being 
sold out to large competitors because the 
small producer “cannot compete” with the 
larger integrated corporation. Losses to 
thousands of stockholders are heavy. 

It is an undeniable truth that all “big 
mines were once small mines” and practically 
all the small mines in America were de- 
veloped by small-business entrepreneurs and 
prospectors. To eliminate this segment of 
American business life is to “kill off all 
the children” of the mining industry sim- 
ply because the cost of raising and bringing 
up the children of the industry is more costly 
dollarwise than supporting the “grown-ups” 
of the industry. 

Such reasoning cannot be supported by the 
Select Committee on Small Business for it 
is the sound conviction of this committee 
that not merely the present but the future 
welfare of our great, Nation must be care- 
fully considered and unless we are deter- 
mined to become a have- not nation min- 
eralwise, in fact as well as in theory, we 
must adopt policies both national and in- 
ternational in scope which will encourage 
the expioration, development, and produc- 
tion of minerals within our borders lest we 
become totally dependent in the future on 
foreign sources for our supplies of minerals. 
The committee learned that we use 45 per- 
cent of the world’s minerals and that when 
we depend on foreign sources entirely for 
our supplies, we pay more dearly for them 
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than when we have available sources of sup- 
ply within our country. This observation 
was true only a year ago and should be con- 
clusive proof that we should not allow Amer- 
ica to become dependent on foreign sources 
of supply. Such a policy would be contrary 
to the. best interest of the people of the 
United States. 
TRUE CONSERVATION INVOLVES ACTIVE MINING 
The committee discussed with competent 
witnesses the suggested idea of keeping our 
resources for posterity and importing our 
current needs of lead and zinc. Experts in 
the field of mining explained that such a 
program would involve a tremendous expense 
on the American taxpayers as well as con- 
sumers. Experience teaches that it is a cost- 
ly process and inyolves an economic loss 
when a mine is closed down. Underground 
movement is common, especially in deep 
mines, where timbers must be replaced, 
shafts and tunnels must be kept in repair, 
and water must not be allowed to enter and 
destroy machinery or the mines themselves. 
The Government has all too recently experi- 
enced the heavy costs involved in reopening 
old mines and has doled out millions of 
taxpayers’ money in rehabilitating old mines, 
the production of which was needed to meet 
the national emergency. Ore bodies are 
sometimes lost with total close down of 
mines. The Nation’s self-interest prompts a 
rejection by this committee of our standby 
or inactive theory. Such theories are 
neither practical nor economical, and sug- 
gest a lack of understanding of the realities 
of mining by the proponents thereof. Mines 
require years to revive. Crews of personnel 
are lost in an industry which is vital to our 
defense. It appears to be a reasonable con- 
clusion that an active, healthy mining in- 
dustry is needed to maintain our strength 
in peace and our defense in war. 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 1 minute te the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. GEORGE]. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Chairman, I rep- 
resent the tri-State mining area, along 
with the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Epmonpson], and the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. DEWEY SHORT]. The sub- 
ject has been pretty well covered. There 
is one problem involved in this area and 
that is that if those mines are not kept 
in continuous operation, the under- 
ground water will take every mining field 
in this tri-State area. 

The tri-State lead and zinc area 
which is located in Kansas, Oklahoma, 
and Missouri, is now and has been for 
about a year and a half in a distressed 
condition. 

There is a total of 147 active mines 
in this district, 120 of which are now 
completely closed down due to the low 
price of zinc and lead. This low price 
has been caused entirely by the -large 
imports, practically duty free, from sev- 
eral foreign countries. 

Of course, with these mines closed 
down, all of our miners are out of work 
and even those employees who are en- 
gaged in working in smelters and other 
related industry, are now without em- 
ployment. 

The income that accrues to our Na- 
tional Government in the form of taxes 
from mine owners and mill operators 
has completely disappeared under such 
a disastrous program. 

The controlling of underground water 
in these mines in period of shutdown 
reaches disastrous proportion. If these 
mines are to be retained for the future 
use of the American people, millions of 
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dollars must be spent in pumping to 
keep them dry. 

At the end of World War I there was 
over a 25-mile-square mining area in 
Missouri that was taken over by under- 
ground water. Such a disaster could 
easily happen in the Kansas and Okla- 
homa mining field. 

I have a report which shows that 10 of 
the active mines are now teing allowed 
to fill with water, and that 10 of the more 
prosperous companies are continuing 
pumping operations in their mines at a 
cost of one-half million dollars a year, 
in hopes that lead and zine prices will 
finally reach the point where they can 
operate at a small profit. 

The question we are resolving here to- 
day is whether or not this Congress 
wants to accept the responsibility for al- 
lowing underground water to take over 
this entire mining area by continuing the 
imports of lead anc zinc as we now have. 
If we do not want to accept that respon- 
sibility, then vote for the provisions in 
the Simpson bill, which will allow these 
mines and miners to operate for the ben- 
efit of the American people. 

During World War I 50 percent of the 
lead and zinc used in this country was 
supplied by this field. Du:ing World 
War II 12 percent of our total needs were 
met from this area. Of course, our needs 
were greater in World War II than in 
World War I, and during World War I 
they were mining a higher grade of con- 
centrated ore. 

A prolonged distressed period in the 
mining industry in the Tri-State area, 
such as we have now, will cause all future 
benefits of this mining field to be lost to 
the entire American people, because it is 
an established fact that the underground 
water problem is such that once the 
mines are allowed to fill up cave-ins, loss 
of mining machinery, and other costs of 
production will make it prohibitive to 
ever reopen these mines, 

If you do not want to accept the re- 
sponsibility of forcing the American peo- 
ple to become wholly dependent upon 
foreign imports of these ores, then you 
should vote to protect this vital industry. 
THE UNITED STATES ZINC-LEAD MINE SITUATION 


Primary and secondary zine produc- 
tion by United States smelters in 1952 
amounted to 950,000 short ons. Second- 
ary zine production figures are not avail- 
able but based on previous year, we might 
estimate approximately 85,000 tons were 
redistilled. Smelter production of pri- 
mary zinc then was 865,000 tons. We 
imported 40,000 tons of zinc metal and 
approximately 440,000 toms of recover- 
able zinc metal in concentrates form, 
part of which has not been refined. Do- 
mestic mine production of new metal was 
660,000 tons of recoverable zinc. 

The conclusion then follows that 205,- 
000 tons of zinc were produced from im- 
ported concentrates in 1952. 

The British were reported to have an 
excess of some 200,000 tons of zinc metal 
in May 1952. In early 1952 zine sold 
for 19.5 cents per pound. British offering 
of zinc broke the market 4.5 cents in 
June and continued to depress the mar- 
ket to 11 cents per pound in April 1953. 

Lead prices showed approximately the 
same downward trend from 19 cents per 
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pound until 12 cents was reached April 
20, 1953. 

Local mines have curtailed production 
and laid off many employees. 

Low-priced zinc and lead will be avail- 
able for many months to come to the 
detriment of domestic mines. 

All major mining companies have high 
wages enforced by labor contracts en- 
tered into when zinc-lead prices were 
high. Many cannot reduce wages under 
their contracts. 

Labor and operators in this tri-State 
district have had sliding-scale wage con- 
tracts, based on zine prices, but not on 
lead prices. Accordingly wages have 
been reduced as zine prices fell. Wages 
are 50 cents per hour lower now than in 
April 1952. Miners now receive $4 less 
per day. Operators will suffer propor- 
tionately great loss if they continue oper- 
tions, 

United States and Canada mines are 
seriously affected. Canada’s problems 
are very similar to our problems. 

The welfare of zinc-lead producers, 
wherein zinc may be of major value in 
total metals production in all parts of 
United States amounting to a possible 
389,989 tons out of a grand total of 661,- 
023 tons of zinc, and 184,744 tons of lead 
out of a total of 384,096 tons of lead pro- 
duced in 1952, is very materially affected 
by the present below-cost-of-production 
price of 11 cents per pound for zine and 
12 cents per pound for lead. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
one minute to the gentleman from New 
Mexico [Mr. Dempsey]. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to agree with the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. HILL] who has just spok- 
en. Conditions in New Mexico are simi- 
lar to those described there. 

The metal mining industry in New 
Mexico has been so adversely affected 
by importation of low price metals, par- 
ticularly lead and zinc, that hundreds 
of employees have been thrown out of 
work. In the Silver City area in Grant 
County, N. Mex., for instance, the 
situation has become so aggravated that 
within the last week there has been a 
delegation in Washington representing 
these unemployed miners and their fam- 
ilies conferring with the New Mexico 
congressional delegation to ascertain if 
some of the surplus commodities owned 
by the Government could be provided to 
them. These people are in a desperate 
situation. They are actually hungry. 
They are forced to seek assistance from 
any possible source because many of 
them have been out of work so long that 
they no longer are entitled to unemploy- 
ment compensation. 

It was estimated by these representa- 
tives of the unemployed that between 
2,500 and 3,000 of these miners, including 
their families, are in dire want. They 
are not seeking charity but they must 
have some help in this emergency. 
What they really want is work but there 
is none available for them due to the 
widespread shutdown of the mines. 

This situation, which is indeed a sad 
commentary on our proudly acclaimed 
American way of life, is due in a marked 
degree to the failure of the Congress to 
enact laws which afford protection to the 
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American mining industry and to the 
workers in that industry. 

It was induced by our lack of fore- 
sight in not preventing the importation 
of an excess of metals into this country 
which could be sold at a price below the 
actual cost of production here. The 
foreign countries importing them were 
those where labor is employed at a star- 
vation wage and living standards are no 
better than those in the slums of our 
country. We have created a condition 
in some of these mining communities 
where communism can obtain a hold 
and make still further inroads into the 
ranks of our workers. We are spending 
billions abroad to fight communism, yet 
we, in effect, open the doors to it in our 
own country. 

Unless we take action at this time to 
provide some protection for our metal 
mining industry against this disastrous 
foreign competition, we can be right- 
fully charged with being remiss in our 
duty and with disregarding the welfare 
of a considerable segment of the workers 
in our Nation. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. PERKINS]. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Is it not a fact that 
Virginia, which is the sister State of 
Kentucky, happens to be the sixth lar- 
gest coal-producing State in the Na- 
tion; and furthermore, that coal pro- 
duction in Virginia last year was off 
more than 2 million tons? 

Mr. PERKINS. That is correct. 

Mr. WAMPLER. And is it not fur- 
ther a fact that of the 18,000 miners in 
Virginia over 4,500 of them are unem- 
ployed; and is this not primarily due to 
the unrestricted importations of foreign 
residual fuel oil into this country? 

Mr. PERKINS. The residual oil is 
the greatest contributing factor. 

Mr. Chairman, I am vitally concerned 
about the welfare of the coal industry. 
I am a firm believer in sound reciprocal 
trade agreements, but no ordinary prob- 
lem of competition and trade relations 
is presented from the coal angle. Re- 
sidual oil for the first 4 months of this 
year being dumped on the eastern sea- 
board amounted to 434,000 barrels daily 
from the Venezulean area. At this rate 
more than 158 million barrels will be 
dumped on our shores in 1953. During 
the calendar year 1952 the figures from 
the State Department disclose that 128,- 
510,000 barrels imported into this coun- 
try, or an average of about 397,000 bar- 
rels per day. Going back to the year 
1946, we find only about 40 million bar- 
rels shipped into this country. It is es- 
timated that more than 50 million tons 
of coal will be displaced this year as a 
direct and proximate result of the im- 
portation of this oil in comparison with 
approximately 10 million tons for the 
year 1946. 

I know there are Members here today 
who disagree with this argument. I 
would like to read a few sentences from 
a letter received from an outstanding 
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coal producer in the district that I rep- 
resent on this question: 

We are shipping coal to some plants on the 
seaboard. The tonnage that they take varies 
substantially, and they tell us the reason for 
the variation is the fact that they are equip- 
ped to use both coal and oil and that when 
the price of oil reaches a certain point they 
cut down on the coal and increase the oil. 
We know this happens in one of the plants 
that we ship coal to regularly. * * * the 
same condition applies to a great many 
plants on the coast. They are governed by 
the price of imported oil. When it is cheap, 
they increase the quantity of it and they 
reduce the quantity of coal used. These 
people could, of course, supply correct fig- 
ures. 


What is the result? I would like to 
mention some unemployment figures 
from the district that I represent, 
particularly, from Floyd, Pike, Perry, 
and Letcher Counties. When I assumed 
my duties in this Congress in January 
1949, Floyd County, Ky., had approxi- 
mately 8,000 miners, and today approxi- 
mately 4,600. Letcher County had at 
that time approximately 6,000, and to- 
day around 3,500. Pike County approxi- 
mately 11,000 and today about 7,500. 
Perry County during that period of time 
decreased from approximately 7,500 to 
4,500. These figures represent lost jobs, 
and that is not all, because many of the 
now employed are working only 2 and 3 
days per week outside of the captive 
mines. 5 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I want to say to 
the gentleman that the same situation 
exists in my district in Ohio, not only 
in the coal industry but also in the pot- 
tery industry. I would not be so con- 
cerned if these imports were in many 
cases legitimate, produced at competi- 
tive prices. But I am convinced, and I 
am sure the gentleman is convinced that 
in the case of residual oil from Vene- 
zuela, it is a dumping process, because 
in the refining of oil normally you do not 
produce more residual oil than the re- 
fined product. But they do; at least 
they import more into this country. 
And in the case of Japanese pottery, 
they send it here at whatever it will 
bring. If they cannot market it at $1 
a dozen, they cut the price to 75 cents; 
and if they cannot market it at that, 
they cut it to 50 cents or 35 cents, 
whatever they have to do to sell it. 
That is not competitive at all, and it 
is putting our people out of work; it is 
putting them on unemployment compen- 
sation. 

I want to say further, if the gentleman 
will yield, that I would have had a great 
deal more concern for the workers men- 
tioned by the gentleman from Mississippi 
and his bleeding for the American con- 
suming public if I did not know that the 
American consuming public, the tax- 
payer, had right now about $300 million 
worth of cotton that they bought and 
paid for, and unless there is another war 
they will have it 50 years from now. 

Mr. PERKINS. I thank the gentle- 


‘man for his contribution. 


The gentleman from Mississippi also 
mentioned the technological lag in the 
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coal industry. The miner in America 
produces more per man than the miner 
in any other nation in the world. The 
average production per miner in this 
country is 7.35 tons per man per day con- 
trasted with Great Britain and other 
European countries of about a ton and a 
half. 

No one disputes the fact that much of 
this residual oil is brought into this 
country in foreign-flag tankers, not com- 
mited to the same standard of wages and 
other costs; and in many instances these 
tankers furnish transportation of this 
residual oil at cut rates. We all know 
about the labor standards in the Vene- 
zuelan area. Certainly this is not com- 
petitive, because there is no reasonable 
way for coal to compete with Big Oil. Big 
Oil are the beneficiaries of this arrange- 
ment. The gentleman from Mississippi 
mentioned the technological lag in the 
coalindustry. If he had mentioned the 
technological lag of Big Oil in the Vene- 
zuelan area his statement would have 
been more accurate. The gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Hays] hit the nail on 
the head when he stated this was a 
dumping process. Because Standard 
and other companies, on account of a 
backward technology, produce a rela- 
tively high proportion of residual fuel 
oil and lesser quantities of gasoline, than 
the refineries in this country produce. 
The proposal in this bill will force them 
to overcome this weakness. But if they 
are permitted to continue the easy course 
of dumping this oil on a distress basis in 
this country, there will be no necessity to 
take any such constructive step. Mr. 
Chairman, certainly we want to find 
more uses for coal, but Congress should 
not permit Big Oil to destroy this basic 
industry. Let us not permit the coal 
miner to be the victim any longer. 

Mr: REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. VURSELL]. 

Mr. VURSELL, Mr. Chairman, this 
has been a very interesting debate; I 
have enjoyed it immensely and I know 
the other Members have. I want to 
speak to you today about a great indus- 
try that no one has yet spoken for, an 
industry that pays billions of dollars 
each year in taxes into the Treasury of 
the United States and runs its business 

so well that when you drive up to a filling 

station from the West Coast to the East 
Coast, from north to south, anywhere, 
you get service with a smile, and you 
get high-grade gasoline put into your 
tank for about 12 cents a gallon less were 
it not for taxes than you did 25 years 
ago, with more power in it and more 
mileage. I refer to oil industry of this 
Nation. It is the part of this bill effect- 
ing the oil industry to which I should 
like to direct my remarks for the next 
few minutes. 

There is a provision in this bill that 
would help this country immeasurably 
from the standpoint of national defense 
as well as economic strength; that is the 
provision that does not embargo oil, but 
simply writes into the bill that of the 
total production coming into this coun- 
try henceforth, unless the President finds 
otherwise in administering the law, that 
it shall be reduced to 10 percent of our 
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total national oil production. Just be- 
fore World War II came we were im- 
porting about 300,000 barrels of oil a day 
into this country. After the World War 
was over for several years we imported 
500,000 or 600,000 barrels a day. Then 
it went up to 10 percent of our total pro- 
duction, and now it has gone up to 14 
percent. They have got 14 percent of 
our market. They are now delivering 
onto our shores about 1,100,000 barrels 
a day. 

We now propose after all we have done 
for the other nations of the world to 
limit their imports to 10 percent, of 
our total consumption. 

We want to be reasonable in our ap- 
proach to this matter. So if this bill 
is enacted bear this in mind: It does 
not tie the hands of the President, not 
for one moment. Any time he finds for 
any reason that there is a national emer- 
gency, or any time he finds for any rea- 
son that the needs of the country de- 
mand more oil, he can modify the lim- 
itation or wipe it out completely. It is 
all in the hands of the President. This 
year, 1953, if this bill had been in effect, 
we would be importing about 700,000 to 
806,000 barrels of oil a day. Without 
this limitation, we are importing about 
1 million barrels a day. 

I want to speak today for the over 
15,000 small oil companies that employ 
some 250,000 men who go out and ex- 
plore, risk their capital, and at times 
almost risk their lives to find new oil 
fields to develop, new fields to make our 
Government stronger, new fields which 
employ more men, and by so doing 
strengthen our economic power and 
bring more millions in taxes into the 
United States Treasury. I want to speak 
for an industry that has powered this 
country in times of war and in peace. 

When we began World War II we had 
a million barrels surplus capacity a day 
more than we needed. This surplus 
saved the day for us then. When the 
German submarines began operating in 
our sealanes off the southeast coast, 
they cut our imports from Venezuela 
alone from 200,000 barrels a day to 
100,000 in 24 hours. Then we had a 
strong industry, the kind of industry that 
we ought to see perpetuated and devel- 
oped in this country. It stood up then 
and saved the day for us. 

At the beginning of World War II we 
had a reserve producing capacity of a 
million barrels a day that proved vital. 
It saved us and our allies. But since the 
war our Government’s policy of encour- 
aging imports has prevented the domes- 
tic industry from building up its strength. 
It has been forced to hold back its ex- 
pansion efforts so as to make room for a 
greater and greater volume of imports. 

As a result, today, we do not have a re- 
serve or standby capacity comparable to 
that which we had in 1940. We are not 
as strong as we could be, and should be if 
we had a proper governmental policy on 
oil imports. 

Mr. Chairman, why should we force 
the United States to become dependent 
upon foreign oil in the event of an emer- 
gency? The domestic petroleum indus- 
try has shown convincingly that it has 
the ability, if given the incentive, to pro- 
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vide this Nation with increased quanti- 
ties of petroleum for the foreseeable fu- 
ture. Every test of the industry’s ability 
to continue this record provides assur- 
ance that it can do so. 

But to do so, the industry must have 
the encouragement of a proper govern- 
mental policy on imports. It must have 
the assurance that its expanded pro- 
ducing ability will not be forced into idle- 
ness, in order to make room for increas- 
ing imports. The industry cannot be 
expected to expand merely to be held as 
a shut-in reserve to be used only in case 
of war. If the Nation wants a strong in- 
dustry in time of war, it must encourage 
a strong industry in time of peace. 

On the other hand, the bulk of im- 
ports into the United States are brought 
in by 5 or 6 large American companies. 

Nearly all of the oil which is imported 
into the United States comes primarily 
from two areas, namely, Venezuela, and 
Arabia of the Middle East. Both nations 
have large treasury balances and no 
debts. The philosophy of “trade, not 
aid” is not applicable to oil. The encour- 
agement of imports from Venezuela and 
the Middle East would not result in off- 
setting grants of aid by increased trade. 
It would not constitute assistance to fi- 
nancially weak countries. It is not nec- 
essary to a proper program of encourage- 
ment of foreign trade. 

The Congress has available to it all the 
information it needs on which to arrive 
at a sound and proper policy. 

It is a problem with respect to which 
the entire oil industry has agreed in 
principle. We need only to implement 
that principle. That policy, unanimously 
endorsed by the National Petroleum 
Council, the industry group advisory to 
the Federal Government, stated as its 
first fundamental principle: 

1. The national security and welfare re- 
quire a healthy domestic-oil industry. 


Further they said: 


Continuing supply to meet our national 
oil needs depends primarily on availability 
from domestic sources. Due consideration 
should be given to the development of for- 
eign-gil resources, but the paramount ob- 
jective should be to maintain conditions best 
suited to a healthy domestic industry which 
is essential to national security and welfare. 
To this end, adequate, and equitable avail- 
ability of essential materials is a fundamen- 
tal requisite. 


As to imports, the council's policy 
reads: 


1. The Nation’s economic welfare and se- 
curity require a policy on petroleum im- 
ports which will encourage exploration and 
development efforts in the domestic indus- 
try, and which will make available a maxi- 
mum supply of domestic oil to meet the 
needs of this Nation, Isn’t that plain 
enough? 


Again I quote: 

The availability of petroleum from do- 
mestic fields provides the means for deter- 
mining if imports are necessary, and the 
extent to which imports are desirable to 
supplement our oil supplies on a basis which 
will be sound in terms of the national econ- 
omy and in terms of conservation. 

The implementation of an import policy, 
therefore, should be flexible so that adjust- 
ments may readily be made from time to 
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Further they say: 4 

Imports in excess of our economic needs 
will retard domestic exploration and devel- 
opment of new oil fields and the techno- 
logical progress in all branches of the in- 
dustry which is essential to the Nation’s 
economic welfare and security. 


This statement of policy, prepared at 
the request of the Federal Government, 
has been filed with the Government for 
more than 4 years and has been ignored 
by the Congress though it has remained 
unquestioned. 

Mr. Chairman, we can and should 
activate this sound policy I have just 
referred to by passing this bill which 
will limit oil imports to 10 percent of 
our national consumption. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Flor- 
ida [Mr. LANTAFF], 

Mr. LANTAFF. Mr. Chairman, it is 
hard to conceive of how this Congress 
could seriously consider passage of this 
high-tariff, protectionist measure when 
the President of the United States has 
called for a program of trade, not aid. 
Passage of this bill would be a serious 
blow to our good neighbors to the south 
for whom we profess our warm friend- 
ship. We seem to go out of our way to 
annoy these proven friends upon whom 
we are so dependent for strategic de- 
fense materials and whose trade and 
commerce mean so much to the economy 
of many sections of this country. For 
example, last year the International Air- 
port at Miami accommodated 37 percent 
of all international passengers entering 
the United States by air. This airport 
is the second largest port of entry in the 
United States, regardless of mode of 
travel. By way of comparison, all 4 
airports under the New York Port Au- 
thority handled almost 38 million pounds 
of international cargo last year, while 
the Miami International Airport during 
the same period handled over 77 million 
pounds of international cargo, and 90 to 
95 percent of this freight consisted of 
trade with Latin America. In 1952, 47 
percent of all United States customs col- 
lected at airports was received at the 
Miami International Airport. 

This hub of international activity 
means a payroll to my district of over $67 
million annually. It means a total of 
over $120 worth of local purchases each 
year. I cite these statistics because cer- 
tain of my colleagues argue that pas- 
sage of this bill will benefit business and 
labor in their communities. In my dis- 
trict, however, and throughout the 
United States, the harm that will flow 
from this bill will exceed by many times 
the benefits. 

Today we find that our stock of good 
will in Latin America is probably at the 

lowest ebb in a quarter of a century. We 
encourage our South American friends 
to expand their basic industries during 
time of war, so as to provide us with the 
strategic materials we need, and then 
when peace comes, we turn our backs on 
those friends, seeking to exact quotas 
and erect unscalable tariff walls against 
many of these producers. The sup- 
porters of the high-tariff, protectionist 
policy are asking us today to impose 
higher tariffs on lead and zinc and to 
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provide drastic quotas on the importa- 
tion of residual fuel oil. The bill im- 
poses a quota limitation on such fuel oil 
for any calendar quarter equal to 5 per- 
cent of the domestic demand for such 
oil in the United States during the cor- 
responding quarter of the previous year. 
The adverse effect upon the bituminous 
coal industry of America is cited as the 
basic argument for imposition of such 
quotas, 

Venezuela represents the principal 
source of American imports of residual 
oil. Approximately 70 percent of the 
total Venezuelan Government income is 
derived directly or indirectly from the oil 
industry. Venezuela is the fifth largest 
customer for United States export prod- 
ucts in the Western Hemisphere. This 
nation purchased approximately $500 
million worth of goods from the United 
States in 1952 and paid for them in dol- 
lars. Venezuela's major purchases of 
American products come from 35 out of 
the 48 States of the Union. If this leg- 
islation is passed, Venezuelan oil imports 
to the United States would be reduced 
from a current estimate of 380,000 bar- 
rels a day to approximately 75,000 bar- 
rels a day, with a resultant estimated 
loss of dollar-income to Venezuela for 
the year of approximately $342 million, 
or over three-fourths of the total value 
of her purchases from the United States 
last year. 

In August of 1952, Venezuela and the 
United States signed a Reciprocal Trade 
Agreement for their mutual benefit 
which was the result of a studied consid- 
eration of the two different economies. 
Under this agreement, the United States 
is to supply finished goods and raw ma- 
terials, and Venezuela in return will sup- 
ply mainly iron ore and petroleum which 
are her principal products. Passage of 
this legislation today will mean that the 
United States Congress, by unilateral 
action, has abrogated a trade agreement 
so recently signed in good faith, forcing 
Venezuela to modify her trading prac- 
tices, oblige her to look elsewhere for her 
needs and resort to the numerous trade 
and currency restrictions we have seen 
developed in other countries. 

Apart from the potentially disastrous 
dislocation of the Venezuelan economy 
which threatens the economic stability 
of one of our country’s best customers, 
one of our stanchest friends, and one of 
our most strategic allies, American busi- 
nessmen who have invested over $3 bil- 
lion in the country will suffer severe 
financial losses, if not termination, of 
their business operations. 

The repercussions throughout Latin 
America and the world brought about by 
the repudiation by our country of a 


bilateral trade agreement so recently 


concluded would constitute a serious 
blow.to world confidence in our good- 
neighbor policy and tend to make our 
friends in this hemisphere so disillu- 
sioned as to become prey to Communist 
propaganda and hate-America cam- 
paigns, which our enemies are all too 
ready to stir up, with or without provo- 
cation. 

It has only been a short time since 
the United States was encouraging Vene- 
zuela to maximum effort to increase and 
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assure continued supply of strategic raw 
materials. Venezuela's production of 
strategic raw materials cannot be de- 
creased and increased arbitrarily. Now, 
in Venezuela, a new source of iron ore 
is in the process of being developed 
which promises to supplement the rap- 
idly depleting natural reserves in the 
United States. It would, therefore, seem 
prudent foresight to avoid any legisla- 
tion which might prejudice the orderly 
development of this source of vital raw 
materials from a friendly, close neighbor. 
Venezuela has consistently maintained 
the same fair and equal treatment for 
American business operations as for that 
of her own citizens. She has resorted 
to no exchange restrictions or controls 
on remittances and, as a result, Ameri- 
can products have been purchased freely 
and paid for promptly. She has proven 
herself as a friendly nation and she 
has cooperated wholeheartedly with the 
United States during the war and sup- 
plied a large percentage of the petroleum 
needs of our Armed Forces without re- 
sorting to profiteering. 

The high tariffs imposed by this legis- 
lation will increase the bill of the con- 
suming industry for lead and zinc by 
about $200 million per annum. The five 
major sources of United States imports 
of unmanufactured lead and zinc are 
Mexico, Canada, Peru, Bolivia, and Chile. 
The value of these annual imports to 
Mexico is $57 million; to Peru, almost 
$12 million; to Bolivia, over $342 million; 
and to Chile, approximately one-half 
million dollars. With these dollars, our 
friends buy American goods. United 
States exports last year were valued at 
$666 million to Mexico, $29 million to 
Bolivia, $126 million to Peru, and $130 
million to Chile. As a result of this 
high-tariff drive in Congress, Peru, 
which had become one of the most lib- 
eral countries in the hemisphere toward 
United States private capital, and which 
is the second copper-producing country 
in South America, has now slapped down 
a flat 50-percent increase on tariffs on 
a long list of imported merchandise, 
much of which comes from the United 
States. 

The inconsistency of our position with 
reference to our South American friends 
is well illustrated by the fact that the 
only amendment adopted by the House to 
the appropriation for Mutual Security 
was one increasing the funds for the 
Latin American technical assistance pro- 
gram for fifteen million, to twenty mil- 
lion. Is it consistent for us to appro- 
priate funds to develop the resources and 
increase productivity in Latin America, 
and thén enact high tariffs and restric- 
tive quotas to prevent the importation 
of those resources? The end result of 
our investment will be to drive our South 
American friends to develop their trade 
and commerce in other sections of the 
world. ` 

To me it is most unfortunate that the 
Ways and Means Committee has seen fit 
to give the green light to this legisla- 
tion when there is pending in that com- 
mittee a bill which would prove to our 
Latin American friends in the Caribbean 
area that our professed friendship is 
more than mere words. Do you realize 
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that if you travel to Mexico, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Haiti, or Trinidad you are re- 
quired to pay a 15-percent transportation 
tax? The Congress has seen fit, how- 
ever, to remove that tax from travel to 
all other parts of the world, including 
even travel to Russia and other countries 
in the Communist orbit. 

This legislation only involves some $16 
million in revenue, but its passage would 
remove a discriminatory tax which of- 
fends the countries in the Caribbean 
area. Unquestionably, it is hard for 
them to understand how this Congress 
would pass legislation relieving the 
liquor distillers of the payment of a 
much greater sum and not even consider 
legislation which would encourage free- 
dom of travel in the Caribbean area 
without discriminatory restrictions. 
This is hardly a way for us to translate 
our announced good-neighbor policy into 
action. 

Yes, all of us have subscribed to this 
policy of friendship with Latin America 
and it is our duty to see that that policy 
is translated into action and not crip- 
pled by passage of the legislation now 
under consideration. It is up to us in 
the Congress to support the President's 
announced policy of trade, not aid 
against the sabotaging efforts of the 
high-tariff advocates. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANTAFF. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. Speaking of the situa- 
tion in Canada to which the gentleman 
referred, is he aware of the fact that the 
Attorney General on yesterday filed suit 
against the Aluminum Company of 
America to block their purchase of 
1,200,000,000 pounds of aluminum in 
Canada that were made under more fa- 
vorable labor conditions and cost of pro- 
duction conditions in Canada, to be 
brought in under the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. 

Mr. LANTAFF. I noticed it in the 
paper; yes. 8 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANTAFF. I yield. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. I be- 
lieve the gentleman does not deny the 
interest of the United States in having 
other countries increase and develop 
their natural resources, but does he in- 
sist that in addition we must provide 
the market for their products? 

Mr. LANTAFF. No. But it seems 
rather silly that we try to encourage the 
friendship that comes from mutual trade 
and commerce with these countries by 
improving their position, from the stand- 
point of their resources and industry, but 
force them to go elsewhere in order to 
sell those products, because we certainly 
know we encourage friendship through 
trade and commerce. If we encourage 
these countries to build up through 
American tax dollars these resources, 
they are certainly going to have to sell 
them somewhere. Therefore, we are just 
going to drive them to foreign markets. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 4 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Mason}. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I think 
most of the Members of this House real- 
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ize that I am a protectionist. I know the 
great majority of the people I represent 
know that Iam a protectionist. My first 
vote in this House, a little more than 17 
years ago, was against the first extension 
of the reciprocal trade agreements, and 
I have voted every time since against any 
extension of the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments. So my position is absolutely 
clear. 

I think probably one of the most sig- 
nificant points that was made during the 
discussion under the rule was that we are 
supposed to pass legislation for the ad- 
vice and the counsel and the guidance of 
the State Department, but instead of 
that we are now calling upon the State 
Department and asking the State De- 
partment to tell us what we should do. 
That is exactly the situation. 

When I came to Congress I did under- 
stand that the legislative branch of the 
Government laid out the blueprints and 
made the laws that should guide our ex- 
ecutive branch. Now I find that we have 
relinquished that responsibility and we 
say, “What do you fellows want? We 
will give it to you.” That is exactly the 
situation we are in today. 

What is reciprocal trade? There is no 
such thing in the world as reciprocal 
trade, and particularly from Uncle Sam's 
standpoint. We enter into reciprocal 
trade agreements with France and Eng- 
land and Italy and all of these Latin 
South American countries that we have 
heard about, and we agree that we will 
lower Our tariff laws, we will lower our 
tariff barriers, and they agree to do the 
same; but immediately we find them 
raising tariff barriers, with preferential 
treatment for their colonies, and impos- 
ing currency manipulation barriers, 
quotas, restrictive barriers, and import 
licenses that we have to secure before we 
can ship things into those countries. We 
have to secure import licenses before we 
can ship anything. I am going to say, 
and it cannot be contradicted because 
facts bear it out, that there are higher 
and greater tariff barriers in the world 
today than there were 10 years ago in 
spite of all our reciprocal trade agree- 
ments. That is the situation and we do 
not need to fool ourselves, Talk about 
this watch business that we heard so 
much about. In 1934 there were 30 jew- 
eled watch companies in America. To- 
day there are only two operating. That 
is what has happened. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 3 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. REES]. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in support of section 322 on import 
quotas for crude petroleum in the legis- 
lation now pending. The excessive and 
increasing rate of imports of foreign oil 
is presently causing injury not only to 
the oil-producing States, it is a matter 
that affects the economic situation of 
the Nation. In fact, it goes to the very 
heart of our Nation’s military security. 

The proposal would not shut out oil 
imports. It would permit imports to 
continue at the same position in the 
domestic market as they did during the 
5-year period from 1946 to 1951. This 
was a time when imports were enjoying 
a rapidly increasing proportion of the 
domestic market. The average then was 
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about 600,000 barrels daily. The pro- 
posed 10 percent overall increase as ap- 
plied in 1953 would permit imports to 
average between 700,000 and 800,000 
barrels daily, as compared with the cur- 
rent rate of about 1 million barrels per 
day, and incidentally, it is on the in- 
crease now. 

Let me put it another way. During 
the prewar period, 1935 to 1939, imports 
averaged about 150,000 barrels daily. 
That is somewhat different from 1 mil- 
lion barrels being imported at the present 
time. Prewar imports amounted to 5 
percent of the domestic market. Since 
World War II and until 1951, they aver- 
aged about 10 percent. Now the rate is 
14 percent of the domestic market. 

As imports have increased, the do- 
mestic oil producer has had access to a 
shrinking portion of the domestic mar- 
ket. This means his income, his incen- 
tive, and his ability to explore and de- 
velop new oil fields is shrinking in rela- 
tion to our growing needs. 

These imports are adversely affecting 
the domestic oil industry. They are re- 
tarding development and expansion. 
The increasing trend of imports creates 
a slackening in the domestic oil activity, 
which is an unhealthy condition. Under 
State conservation laws, allowable rates 
of production have been reduced in the 
leading oil States, including Texas, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Kansas. If 
imports continue at the current excessive 
rate, there will be further substantial 
reductions in domestic production in the 
future. The oil producer’s future eco- 
nomic position is uncertain. He cannot 
make plans to expand while faced with 
a reduced market outlet. Drilling ac- 
tivity, the forerunner of exploration and 
development efforts leading to new and 
expanded oil reserves, has slowed down. 
The number of active drilling rigs is 
less than 90 percent of the rate of last 
year. Only recently there has been a 
further reduction in the allowable 
amount of production in the Midwest. 
It is claimed that such action is neces- 
sary because of the increased imports 
of crude oil and residual fuel oil into 
the United States. Such conditions cre- 
ate a dangerous threat to our domestic 
oil economy. 

These excessive imports of foreign oil 
are a serious threat not only to our 
State of Kansas, but to other States. 
Kansas is the fifth largest oil-producing 
State, exceeded only by Texas, Cali- 
fornia, Louisiana, and Oklahoma. Kan- 
sas produces over 300,000 barrels daily 
from 28,000 wells, employing 64,000 peo- 
ple in the industry and adding $300 mil- ` 
lion yearly to the economy of the State. 
Over $14 million is paid to Kansas farm- 
ers each year for lease rental of their 
land; $45 million is paid in royalties 
to the landowners. Petroleum is of sec- 
ond importance to Kansas, exceeded only 
by the income from crops and cattle. 
Any adverse effect on oil in our State 
brings repercussions throughout the 
State’s economy. Revenues fall off, 
funds for schools, roads, hospitals, and 
other public activities suffer. I remind 
you that this is not because of com- 
petition within this country, but com- 
petition from great American companies 
producing oil in other countries in com- 
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petition with our own independent pro- 
ducers. 

I would remind you right here that 
90 percent of all the oil in the world out- 
side of the United States and Russia is 
under the control of seven international 
companies. Five of them are American. 
These American companies import ap- 
proximately 75 percent of the total im- 
ports in the United States. So it is 
American importers you are helping 
when you oppose this legislation, and 
these few companies who increase their 
imports acquire a stronger and stronger 
control of the domestic market, and 
thereby choke out the independent pro- 
ducers in this country. 

I also should add that the proposal of 
trade and aid does not apply in regard 
to oil. Venezuela is the source of about 
75 percent of all imports of oil, and 
Venezuela has received no aid from the 
United States so far as I know, and the 
same situation applies in general to 
other foreign producing countries. So 
it is not a foreign trade thing in a nor- 
mal sense. It is produced by American 
companies, transported by American 
companies, sold in the American market 
by American companies, and does not 
involve trade with citizens of foreign 
countries with the principal benefit go- 
ing to such foreign countries. 

Since oil is produced in 27 of the 48 
States, and is vital to national defense, it 
follows that any disruption of the do- 
mestic oil industry becomes a national 
problem. That is why I feel that ex- 
cessive oil imports is a problem for the 
Congress. 

In 1932 the Congress was faced with a 
similar problem. The Congress met the 
problem by establishing an excise or im- 
port tax of 21 cents per barrel on crude 
oil and residual fuel oil, the two prin- 
cipal products that are imported. Vary- 
ing taxes were established on other 
products. This action constituted a 
congressional policy of encouraging the 
domestic oil industry. In effect, this ac- 
tion said to the importers, “The Con- 
gress will not permit foreign oil to push 
back and retard the development of the 
domestic oil industry.” As a result, the 
threat of imports was removed and the 
domestic industry was stimulated into 
one of the greatest expansion programs 
in its history. Our Government's policy 
of encouraging the domestic industry 
worked. It brought results. The do- 
mestic industry became strong. 

When we were faced with World War 
II a few years later, the United States 
was the envy of all the world because 
we had ample oil within our own bor- 
ders, In the early days of the war when 
the enemy submarines were taking their 
deadly toll, it was the oil of our domestic 
industry that fueled the war machines 
not only of ourselves but also our allies. 

This was a history lesson in oil and 
one we should not forget as we again 
face the uncertainties of a disturbed 
world, 

But what has happened to this con- 
gressional policy of encouragement of 
domestic oil. It has been nullified and 
reduced to ineffectiveness. Under the 
Trade Agreements program the taxes 
established by Congress in 1932 have 
been made wholly meaningless as a de- 
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terrent against foreign oil. Today the 
tax on the two principal products— 
crude oil and residual fuel oil—is 5% 
cents per barrel—one-fourth the 1932 
rate—on the heavier types and 104% 
cents on the lighter types. These re- 
duced rates are no impediment to im- 
ports. The policy established by Con- 
gress in 1932 of encouraging domestic 
oil has been reversed into a policy of 
encouraging foreign oil. 

So again now, just as in 1932, the Na- 
tion is faced with the problem of exces- 
sive oil imports. And just as in 1932 
the Congress should meet this problem 
squarely and forthrightly, by establish- 
ing in the laws of our land a clear policy 
on oil imports. 4 

The action or inaction of Congress on 
this question will determine the future 
of the Nation’s oil supply—it will deter- 
mine whether we continue in the future 
as in the past to be self-sufficient in oil 
or whether we become dependent upon 
uncertain and insecure foreign oil. 

Mr. Chairman, we are spending bil- 
lions for defense, but because of exces~ 
sive imports of oil, the domestic indus- 
try does not expand as it should. One 
of the most essential munitions of war 
is being neglected. Without oil our 
mighty war machine will come to a help- 
less standstill. 

The Congress should face this problem 
as it did in 1932. 

Mr. Chairman, oil imports should be 
limited to 10 percent of the domestic 
demand. This is in line with the oil 
imports of 1946-51. It is reasonable and 
fair to all parties concerned. It will give 
some relief to the domestic industry, 
needed at the present time. It will also 
provide incentive for the domestic in- 
dustry to expand producing facilities 
needed in the event of emergency. The 
10 percent limit which is based on do- 
mestic demand would be flexible. 

The lack of any beneficial effect from 
imports upon consumer prices is under- 
standable upon analysis. First, as pre- 
viously mentioned, a large portion, about 
40 percent, of the total imports is made 
up of residual fuel oil, which is a heavy 
burning oil used only by large commer- 
cial and industrial consumers. This 
comes primarily from Venezuela and 
the West Indies, which have been unable 
to find an adequate market for this prod- 
uct elsewhere and are forced to dispose 
of it. As a result, it is being dumped 
into the United States. It is true that, 
as a result of this dumping, the price of 
this product to the relatively few large 
consumers has been substantially re- 
duced. At the same time, however, the 
marketer of oil products has been forced 
to increase the prices of gasoline and 
home-heating oils to the thousands and 
thousands of domestic consumers in or- 
der that his overall return will be suf- 
ficient. 

Second, I do not beliéve it is reason- 
able to expect that imports will have a 
long-range beneficial effect upon con- 
sumer prices for the reason that imports 
are controlled by a few large companies. 
Five or six of these large companies 
dominate the production of foreign oil 
and also bring in the bulk of imports into 
the United States. 
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It is obvious that the consumer’s long- 
range position would not be benefited by 
shifting his source of supply from the 
thousands and thousands of American 
producers and marketers to a foreign 
source that is controlled by five or six 
large companies. I am convinced that 
from the consumer's standpoint, increas- 
ing oil imports are highly dangerous in 
that, as imports increase, the consumer 
is more and more at the mercy of a 
closely-integrated combine of a few 
large international oil companies. 

Mr. Chairman, if the Congress intends 
to give meaning to the billions we are 
appropriating to the defense effort, we 
have got to deal with the oil import 
problem, I think the Simpson bill is a 
sound and fair solution. It ought to be 
supported. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. PRIEST]. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman the 
time has come I believe, when we must 
consider to some extent, the whole 
world in the legislation we arg called 
upon to enact or reject. I think we 
must do that for our own security and 
welfare. 

In our efforts to withstand the pres- 
sures of the enemies of freedom in the 
world today, we have granted millions 
and millions of dollars of aid to those 
countries who believe in freedom such 
as ours. 

But our experience has shown that it 
is not aid so much as an opportunity to 
sell their products which these coun- 
tries need to build and develop them- 
selves as strongholds against Commu- 
nist infiltration. 

Let us imagine for a moment what 
the United States would be like today 
if each of the individual States had been 
allowed to maintain trade restrictions 
since the days when we first became a 
nation. It is almost beyond the realm 
of imagination, is it not? 

We live in a country where even in 
our so-called slum areas there are 
television aerials on the roofs and new 
automobiles parked on the streets and 
electric refrigerators in the kitchens. 
How has this become possible? This 
has become possible because individuals 
have been free to use their initiative to 
develop and manufacture and sell 
through the length and breadth of our 
country without restriction. 

What is true for our country, is true 
for the world. Economics does not know 
political boundaries. Restrictions are 
not natural. They are manmade. They 
may benefit specific individuals at spe- 
cific times but in the long run they limit 
and endanger mankind. 

Now, I do not for one minute intend 
to suggest that restrictions can or should 
be removed at one fell swoop, but let us 
not pile more restrictions on top of what 
we currently have. Let us not set our 
country and the world back 25 years. 
We might not have 25 years to progress 
again as far as we have come. 

One of the countries, for example, 
which would be most harmed by the im- 
port restrictions proposed in H. R. 5894 
is Venezuela, the world's largest exporter 
of crude oil. We need that oil for do- 
mestic consumption and for the defense 
of the free world. 
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Venezuela needs the income from the 
export of oil if it is to continue to pro- 
gress. If Venezuela is prevented from 
exporting no more than a minor portion 
of its output to the United States, what 
do you think it willdo? What any busi- 
nessman would do when one market is 
cut off. It would look for another 
market. And certainly we would have 
no right to condemn wherever that 
market might be. 

Because of the way in which our in- 
dustry has developed, because of our do- 
mestic consumption, we are more de- 
pendent on oil than is Russia. It is be- 
lieved, by expert observers, that Russia 
has sufficient oil for its needs, Its aim 
is to hamper our access to the reserves 
we need. Surely by discouraging the de- 
velopment of oil reserves anywhere in 
the free world, we are playing into the 
hands of Soviet Russia. 

This bill should be defeated. If it 
should pass, in my opinion, it would re- 
sult in a chaotic situation in the whole 
delicate field of foreign relations. 

Cordell Hull said a few years ago that 
when commerce does not flow freely 
across national boundaries the time will 
come when armies will cross those 
boundaries. That distinguished citizen 
of my own State was emphasizing the 
importance of the reciprocal trade treaty 
program as the very keystone of our for- 
eign policy. 

Passage of this bill, in my opinion, 
would abrogate many trade treaties now 
in effect, and would raise some very seri- 
ous roadblocks in the path of world eco- 
nomic stability, and eventual world 
peace. 

I hope the House will stand by its 
earlier action in passing an extension 
of the trade treaty program, and will 
defeat the pending bill. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. BYRD]. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Is it not a fact that 
the only thing the coal industry is asking 
for is the same type of protection, that 
of import quotas, that is afforded the 
sugar industry in America, and the same 
type of protection that is afforded the 
sugar industry in the district represented 
by the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Boccs]? 

Mr. BYRD. The gentleman is exactly 
correct. 

Mr. Chairman, I learned quite a long 
time before becoming a Member of this 
House that there is an unwritten rule, 
in the minds of some, perhaps, which is 
expected to govern the conduct of new 
members in a legislative body to the ex- 
tent that they should be often seen but 
seldom heard; I have observed this rule 
very carefully up to this time, and I shall 
continue to do so. There is a written 
law, however, in the book of Ecclesiastes 
which says: 

To everything there is a season, and a 
time to every purpose under the heaven; 
a time to be born, and a time to die * * * 
a time to keep silence, and a time to speak. 


I believe that if there is ever a time 
when a Member of this House is ex- 
pected to speak, it is certainly when leg- 
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islation is being considered which will 
have a bearing upon the economic wel- 
fare of the people whom he represents; 
legislation which involves the principles 
of justice and right; legislation which is 
necessary to the military defense of this 
Nation. 

The Simpson bill fulfills each of these 
qualifications, Addressing myself to the 
three in the order in which I have pre- 
sented them, I doubt that there is a sin- 
gle Member present who does not real- 
ize that some kind of action is needed 
and needed now to correct certain weak- 
nesses in our trade policy which are to 
our own detriment. For days and weeks 
Members of this House from many 
States have presented facts revealing 
the undesirable economic conditions 
which are resulting from lack of ade- 
quate protection to home industries. 

In West Virginia this has become a se- 
rious problem because our coal industry 
has been so adversely affected. There 
has been gross unemployment and un- 
deremployment; thousands of our citi- 

«zens have left the State; families are in 
need and are discouraged; business 
houses have suffered; mines have closed 
down; railroads have been forced to lay 
off employees; the State has experienced 
a decline in its tax revenue. I do not 
need to recount all of the exact figures 
with reference to these things because I 
have been inserting the facts in the REC- 
orp each day for the past few days and 
you will find them at your seats. Suffice 
it to say that as one who comes from 
the greatest coal-producing Congres- 
sional District in the greatest coal-pro- 
ducing State in the United States, I am 
deeply concerned about this whole mat- 
ter. Eighty-seven mines have closed in 
West Virginia between January 25 and 
July 15 of this year, 32 of which were in 
my district; and employment in the min- 
ing industry has suffered a drop from 
134,200 to 101,100—a total of 33,100. 
Unemployment insurance payments in 
West Virginia increased from $8.9 million 
in 1951 to 814% million in the past year, 
and the percentage of this amount which 
was paid to unemployed miners increased 
from 36 percent to 61 percent during the 
last year. Six out of 23 pottery manu- 
facturers have gone out of business, and 
a payroll which amounted to $5,554,550 
in the first quarter of 1949 had by the 
third quarter of 1952 dropped over a mil- 
lion dollars because these firms were 
forced out of business. The decline in 
business and occupation tax collections 
alone was $1,677,054 last year. Is there 
anyone here, then, who doubts that the 
economy of my State is suffering? 

Shakespeare, in that magnificent work 
of genius, The Merchant of Venice, 
placed in the mouth of Portia these 
words: 

The quality of mercy is not strained; it 
droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
upon the place beneath * * * it is en- 
throned in the hearts of kings; it is an 
attribute to God Himself; and earthly power 


doth then show likest God’s when mercy sea- 
sons justice. 


Mr. Chairman, my State asks not for 
mercy; its plea is for justice. My State 
is but one among the 48, and of these it 
is not the mightiest by any means; yet, 
it is the Ruhr Valley of America. It is 
a State which was created in a period 
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of great rivalry and internecine strife, 
and its flag mingled with the flags of the 
others that this Union might be one and 
inseparable. During two great world 
wars and in the present Korean conflict 
it has given of the flower of its young 
manhood and womanhood. It has given 
blood to the Red Cross; it has sent men 
and women into the shipyards, the fac- 
tories, the harvest fields, and on the 
seven seas in the fight for freedom. 
When so much depended upon coal, West 
Virginians worked day and night that 
America and her allies might have an 
ample supply of this vital resource. In 
the battle for peace they have, like 
others, been willing to sacrifice. They 
have been willing to give financial aid 
to the other nations of the world; they 
have, by and large, been willing to sup- 
port the United Nations; they have sup- 
ported the underlying principles of re- 
ciprocal trade; they have performed 
their share in the struggle for a better 
world. They come now seeking justice. 
Will they be refused? Can we turn our 
backs upon these noble people and the 
people of all America, or shall we in this 
hour think uppermost of the economies 
of other nations and consider least of all 
the welfare of these human beings with 
whom there are ties of flesh and blood 
and whose star is one in the field of 
stars? 

Mr. Chairman, we are considering leg- 
islation which is vital to the defense of 
this Nation. The welfare of our native 
industries and the people who work in 
them is the welfare of America. When 
these suffer, America suffers. Last year 
127 million barrels of residual oil were 
dumped upon the east coast, displacing 
31 million tons of coal. This amount rep- 
resents an increase of 300 percent in re- 
sidual oil imported over a period of 6 
years, and it was great enough to deprive 
the coal industry of $151 million in busi- 
ness last year; miners and their fam- 
ilies of $7534 million in wages; the rail- 
roads of $86 million in income; and rail- 
road employees of $43 million in wages. 
Are we going to let this go on and on, 
or are we going to do something about 
t? 

Coal is a resource which is virtually 
unlimited in this country. Our depend- 
ence upon it will continue to grow. In 
time of war—and the threat hangs con- 
stantly over us—in time of total war 
America and her allies will be forced to 
depend upon coal for fuel, for power, and 
for many synthetic products necessary 
to achieve victory. We should do every- 
thing possible while there is yet time to 
encourage the development of the coal 
industry that it may perfect new proc- 
esses and new techniques of produce 
tion, and that new advances may be 
made in the synthetization of by-prod- 
ucts. Likewise, we should protect our 
domestic oil producers who, because of 
excessive importations of foreign left- 
over oil, have been forced to curtail ac- 
tivities leading toward the exploration of 
new oil fields. In a time of total war we 
shall depend upon domestic oil fields 
and synthetic fuels processed from coal 
because our country will quite possibly 
be shut off from the oil fields of other 
continents. For such a day we must 
prepare lest we be found wanting as were 
the five foolish virgins when the bride- 
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groom came. They, too, thought that 
there was no need to be prepared. Let us 
keep ready our lamps, figuratively, by 
protecting and developing the industries 
and the resources which must, in the 
day of crisis, be depended upon to furnish 


the fuel and the power for the defense 


of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, high upon the wall of 
this Chamber where all may see them 
are the words of the great Daniel Web- 
ster: 

Let us develop the resources of our land, 
call forth its powers, build up its institutions, 
promote all its great interests and see 
whether we also in our day and generation 
may not perform something worthy to be 
remembered. 


These words coming to us across the 
years could well have been made for this 
occasion. Let us heed them. 

Iam a believer in the principles under- 
lying world trade and reciprocal trade. 
They are sound. We live in a world 
which has been virtually reduced to a 
small community by the wonders of mod- 
ern science. We must trade with our 
neighbors and we must work with them 
in an honorable manner if we expect to 
get along with them. We must not be 
oblivious: to the fact, however, that our 
neighbors among nations quite often 
inaugurate provisions in their trade poli- 
cies which, while protecting themselves, 
are detrimental to us. Certainly, we 
should protect America. We must, while 
loving other peoples, not forget the peo- 
ple who have made this country what it 
is today. They have hewed the forests, 
dredged the harbors and the rivers, tilled 
the soil, reared the factories, worked the 
mines, manned the ships, and given of 
their blood that America might be great. 
They have paid the price for the free- 
doms and the liberties which we cherish 
as our birthright. We must not forget 
them. 

While it is noble to help foreign gov- 
ernments, let us not be unmindful that 
America is our home. Once its defenses 
are weakened, once its flag is hauled 
down, once its dust is trampled beneath 
the feet of a conquering aggressor, free- 
dom and liberty and democracy as we 
have known them will perish. 

I urge you, my friends, to support the 
Simpson bill. It will afford our indus- 
tries the justice they deserve; it will pro- 
tect the jobs of American men and 
women; it will be in the interest of the 
defense of our homeland. 

Mr. Chairman, we are links in a vital 
chain, charged with high duty both to 
the dead and the unborn. We are sons 
of sires who sleep in calm assurance 
that we will not betray the trust they 
gave to our hands, and we are the sires 
of sons who, in the beyond, wait confident 
that we shall not cheat them of their 
birthright. 

Let us, then, act in the spirit of Kip- 
ling’s immortal stanzas: 

Our fathers in a wondrous age, 

Ere yet the Earth was small, 
Ensured to us a heritage, 

And doubted not at all, 

That we, the children of their heart, 

Which then did beat so high, 

In later time should play like part 

For our posterity. 


. * ” * * 
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Then, fretful, murmur not they gave 
So great a charge to keep, 

Nor dream that awestruck time shall save 
Their labor while we sleep. 

Dear-bought and clear, a thousand year 
Our fathers’ title runs. 

Make we likewise their sacrifice, 
Defrauding not our sons, 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from California [Mr, 
SCUDDER]. 

Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Chairman, this is 
the first opportunity this Congress has 
had to amend the Reciprocal Trade 
Agrements Act. For many years now we 
have been telling the people back home 
that it needed to be revised. 

It was encouraging this afternoon to 
witness the bipartisan vote in the estab- 
lishing of the rule for the consideration 
of H. R. 5894. The vote was: ayes 219, 
nays 183. If this is indicative of the at- 
titude of this Congress in taking a real- 
istic view of the workings of the re- 
ciprocal trade agreement, I assure you 
that I feel encouraged for the future of 
our country. 

During my first session in Congress I 
delivered two speeches, one on the 9th of 
February 1949, and the other on the 9th 
of February 1950, in which I set forth 
the conditions that were then existent 
due to the harmful effect that the opera- 
tion of the reciprocal trade agreements, 
under the Truman administration, were 
having in wrecking American industry 
and agriculture and throwing men and 
women out of work. 

I have consistently favored a trade 
agreements act that would curtail the 
power of negotiators of trade agree- 


“ments. While the law places the re- 


sponsibility in the hands of the Presi- 
dent, we all know that the negotiations 
are made by the State Department and 
the other bureaus involved. 

Manufacturers and producers in my 
district have approved of my views on 
tariff and have demanded that some- 
thing be done to protect the American 
way of life. I have had to advise them 
that under the Democratic administra- 
tion there would be no chance to amend 
the law. I feel it is the responsibility of 
the Republican administration, no mat- 
ter how honestly and efficiently they may 
be able to administer the law in the in- 
terest of American producers, manufac- 
turers and workingmen, that the law 
should be amended to make it impossible 
for one who would, for political and in- 
ternational advantage, exploit our own 
industries. 

A great deal has been made of the 
catchy phrase “Trade, not aid,” and we 
who continually dole out billions of dol- 
lars of American taxpayers’ money and 
spread it over the entire world in an ef- 
fort to stabilize decadent countries, can 
appreciate that such a policy cannot con- 
tinue much Jonger. We all desire to 
trade with other countries. We desire 
to expand our own exports, but whether 
it is imports or exports there should be an 
area of agreement which would not be 
detrimental and ruinous to either of the 
parties to the agreement. 

I firmly believe that we cannot build 
up the economy of a country shipping 
produce or manufactured goods into this 
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country unless we pay them a price for 
their goods which is comparable to our 
cost of production. And if we do not 
regulate the differential between their 
cost of production and our cost of pro- 
duction, the economy of our country is 
bound to be thrown out of balance. 

In the past 10 years scores of industries 
have been put out of business in the 
United States because of the unrealistic 
reduction in tariff rates. Generally 
speaking, the American people have not 
been greatly benefited through cheaper 
products, and most generally the coun- 
tries producing these articles have been 
compelled to sell at low figures in order 
to deal with the exporters. 

If it had not been for the Korean war, 
the estimates of unemployment that were 
expected after the close of World War IL 
would more than likely have come to 
pass. But for the Korean war and 
the Marshall plan and the great buildup 
of war, it is my firm opinion that we 
would have experienced a terrific slump 
in business and employment long ago. 
As fast as our industries were closed in 
this country because of tariff concessions, 
people were immediately shifted to pro- 
duction on war materials. As far as I 
am concerned, the price that we are pay- 
ing today for our so-called prosperous 
economy is too great. I cannot counte- 
nance our prosperity being paid for with 
the lives of our young men, and in the 
building up of a national debt that will 
take many generations of people more 
realistic than we have been to pay off. 

I could name many industries in my 
district that have been adversely affected 
and in some cases practically eliminated 
through reduced tariffs. The hop indus- 
try, the cherry industry, the olive indus- 
try—all have been greatly hurt. We 
have all seen the results of the dumping 
of almonds on the American market. 
These imports were subsidized by the 
Spanish Government and 2 years ago 
almost put the almond growers out of 
business. 

We have seen the importation of tuna 
increase at a terrific rate. For the first 4 
months of 1952, tuna imports which were 
duty free were 18,600,981 pounds. For 
the first 4 months of 1953 it amounted to 
25,748,039 pounds, or an increase for a 
4-month period of 17,147,058. This has 
caused an economic impact and has been 
the result of a lower catch of tuna by 
American fishermen. 

For the past 20 years the unrealistic 
administration of the Tariff Commission 
has caused the duty to be continually 
reduced on wines. In the past 20 years 
the tariff on dry wines has decreased 
from $1.25 per gallon to 62.5 cents per 
gallon and has caused distress in this 
American industry. At a meeting on 
trade agreements at Torquay, England, 
in 1951, the tariff on plywood from Can- 
ada was reduced 50 percent. This has 
caused an influx of plywood into the 
United States in competition with one of 
our great timber industries. In 1952 ply- 
wood imports from Canada amounted to 
57,094,319 square feet, or a value of 
$8,714,458. During the first 4 months of 
1953, 19,017,454 square feet of plywood 
was imported. This having a value of 
about 15.5 cents per square foot means 
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the importation of plywood valued at 
about $3,000,000. 

I could continue to give examples of 
tariff inequities, but I desire to quote 
from an article appearing in the Califor- 
nia Farmer, where reference is made 
therein to a statement of Casey“ J. M. 
Jones, executive secretary of the National 
Wool Growers Association, when appear- 
ing before the United States Tariff Com- 
mission, when he said: 

We are one of the lowest, if not the lowest, 
tariff country in the world. The average rate 
applying to tariffs collected on all imports 
coming into the United States is about 5½ 
percent; into Canada, 10.2 percent; Italy 11 
percent; United Kingdom, 11 percent; France, 
11.2 percent; Australia, 17.1 percent; Mexico, 
22.5 percent; and India, 25.3 percent. 

These figures do not tell the entire story. 
On top of the big tariffs these countries also 
pile import licenses, embargoes, and currency 
manipulations. 


I trust that during the period between 
now and the convening of Congress next 
year, the administration can come up 
with a recommendation that will not 
only protect the industries of our coun- 
try from cheap importations, but will 
endeavor to raise the world price on arti- 
cles of similar type, so that in the pur- 
chasing from substandard countries we 
will not be exploiting the laboring man. 

A friend of mine recently from Japan 
told me of his conversation with a man- 
ufacturer and exporter. He advised 
that the buyers in Japan for export drove 
the price down to the last nickel and 
he complained to the effect that at the 
prices he was selling these articles for 
export, he could not pay a decent living 
wage. 

The subject of foreign trade, to my 
way of thinking, must be thoroughly ex- 
plored and realistic conclusions arrived 
at before there is a complete understand- 
ing between nations that will encourage 
trade to the mutual benefit of those 
concerned. 

It is my opinion that H. R. 5894, prop- 
erly construed and enforced with legis- 
lative intent, will do much to protect 
the American manufacturer and pro- 
ducer and will be of great benefit to the 
labor employed. I urge the passage of 
this legislation to encourage our Ameri- 
can free-enterprise system and develop 
incentive. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 4 minutes to the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. SADLAK]. 

Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Chairman, I have 
enough material to take 25 minutes, but 
I am very grateful for the 4. 

In connection with this bill, Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to call the attention 
of the House to this large 2,028-page 
volume of information and testimony 
which we have had on this bill, and I 
should like in particular to call atten- 
tion to some of the testimony that was 
given on page 1389 and following pages 
in sequence through page 1402. The 
statements, as well as the questions and 
answers, provide an informative and re- 
alistic story of my reasons for opposing 
section 322 of this Simpson bill. Mr. 
John P. Birmingham, president of the 
White Fuel Corp., of South Boston, Mass., 
testifies, beginning at page 1389. I will 
just refer to portions of his statement 
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because of the brevity of the time allotted 
me. 

Commencing at top of page 1390, I 
read: 


Mr. BIRMINGHAM. The object of this pro- 
posed legislation, obviously, is to force the 
majority of residual fuel oil consumers in 
New England to convert to bituminous coal. 
Only a comparatively few fuel-oil consum- 
ers are equipped to burn coal. The conver- 
sion costs of the others could well run into 
millions of dollars. Let us take one sizable 
consumer of oil in this area, namely, the 
Boston Housing Authority, which has had 
some real experience with complete depend- 
ence on its requirements being furnished by 
domestic production. In 1947-48 period, New 
England experienced colder-than-normal 
temperatures. This was at a time when im- 
ports of residual oil into New England were 
relatively small and New England depended 
pretty much on domestic supply. As the 
temperatures dropped, it became increasingly 
clear that domestic sources could not supply 
New England’s needs and a serious shortage 
resulted. The Boston Housing Authority 
was then housing approximately 30,000 peo- 
ple, principally GI’s and their families, and 
all of their locations, with one exception, 
were designed to burn oil exclusively. 

The authority’s traditional supplier noti- 
fied the housing officials that, due to ad- 
vancement in domestic refinery techniques, 
residual production would be drastically re- 
duced, and therefore they would be unable 
to continue supplying residual fuel oil to 
the housing projects. 


Further on Mr. Birmingham stated: 


With this experience as a guide, it seems 
obvious that with the more drastic shortage 
of residual supplies which would be arti- 
ficially created by the provisions of the 
Simpson bill, the thousands of consumers of 
New England would be faced with much the 
same problem that confronted the Boston 
Housing Authority in 1947-48. 

Much has been said about cheap foreign 
oll flooding the east coast. The inference is 
that imported oil has had the effect of de- 
pressing the price of the domestic market 
for residual oils. The fact is that the aver- 
age tankcar price of No. 6 fuel oil in Boston 
Harbor for the calendar year of 1952 is the 
same (within 1 cent per barrel) as the aver- 
age price that prevailed in 1946, 6 years ago. 
On the other hand, during this same 6-year 
period the posted price of bituminous coal 
on cars in Boston increased from $9.59 to 
$11.76, an increase of $2.17 per ton, the equiv- 
alent of 50 cents per barrel on oil. 


Continuing, Mr. Birmingham makes 
this significant statement: 


We in New England have learned the hard 
way that domestic-oil production cannot 
supply our residual oil needs. We are also 
convinced that if imports of residual oil are 
restricted in accordance with the provisions 
of the Simpson bill, that the price of do- 
mestic residual oil and bituminous coal will 
skyrocket. We saw oil advance $1.33 a barrel 
and coal price rise $3 a ton in 1947-48 when 
the oil shortage was relatively mild compared 
to what will happen if the proposed legisla- 
tion restricting imports is enacted. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. SADLAK will inquire. 

Mr. Saptax. Mr. Birmingham, on the first 
page of your statement, in the second para- 
graph, the third sentence, you say: 

“Approximately. 250 million gallons of this 
total is residual fuel oil—all of which is im- 
ported from the Caribbean area because we 
are unable to purchase our residual require- 
ments from domestic sources.” 

Can you advance any reason as to why 
you are unable to obtain that here from 
domestic sources? 

Mr. BIRMINGHAM. Because the domestic 
sources do not produce enough residual oil 
to supply this country. 
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Mr. Santak, That was the contention of 
Senator KENNEDY, who preceded you here 
earlier today, Mr. Birmingham, and I won- 
dered if you, a man who is definitely in this 
business, would either confirm that or dis- 
agree, giving us your own opinion. 

Mr. BIRMINGHAM. Every new refinery that 
goes up today tries to make a minimum 
amount of this residual oil, Some years ago, 
maybe 7 or 8 years ago or 10 years ago, the 
average yield per barrel, of residual oil, was 
something like 27 percent nationally. Today 
it is 17 percent. As each new refinery goes 
up—some of these new refineries will make 
as little as 5 percent—the whole average 
keeps coming down. Eventually it will be 
down to 10 or 12 percent. 

Mr. Sapiak. So, as the domestic residual 
supply available diminishes, then we in New 
England, you and I in New England, must 
necessarily find that supply from some other 
source? 

Mr. BrrmincHamM. That is correct. We 
would be glad to purchase residual oil in 
this country if the domestic producers would 
make it, but they do not make it in sufficient 
supply. There is no economic advantage in 
our buying in the Caribbean area if we can 
procure it locally, but we cannot procure 
those quantities of oil locally. 

Mr. SabLak. Thank you for that observa- 
tion. 


He concludes by saying he would buy 
it here if he could get it. That is my 
contention, and that is why, Mr. Chair- 
man, in behalf of the users, industrial 
and home, in Connecticut, in New Eng- 
land, and the Atlantic seaboard, I want 
to have section 322, placing import 
quotas on residual and other oils, 
stricken from the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, the other pages to 
which I referred have this outstanding 
corroborative testimony on the same 
points made by Mr. Martin J. Ryan, 
president of Buckley Bros., Inc., Bridge- 
port, Conn. At page 1402, in answer to 
my questions, he made noteworthy 
replies, as follows: 


Mr. Ryan. I am not sufficiently informed 
on the reciprocal trade agreements, Congress- 
man, but the stand of manufacturers in Con- 
necticut is not inconsistent. Their position 
is not inconsistent in being opposed to the 
residual fuel-oil phase of this bill, for the 
reason that they would gladly buy domestic 
supplies of residual fuel oil if they were 
available. They are not available. 

They feel that if they remove the right of 
selection of fuel, then they have to burn 
coal. As many of them state, they are try- 
ing to shove coal down our throats. That is 
their exact feeling. They are not in the 
least inconsistent, 

Mr. SabLAxk. That is a very significant ob- 
servation. As I commented on the state- 
ment made by Mr. Birmingham previously, 
you and he and the others in New England 
are willing to buy the domestic residual, but 
it is unavailable. 

Mr. Ryan. It is unavailable today, and the 
refiners inform me that it will be unavail- 
able as far as you can see into the future. 

My interest is not in the outward aspects 
of this. We are businessmen. The con- 
sumer is our boss. If he wants to burn 
residual fuel oil, that is his right. If that 
residual fuel is not available domestically, 
I maintain and they maintain that he has 
every right to import, or somebody import, 
that oil, and he will consume it. 

I do not see how that right can be chal- 
lenged. 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Gavin], 
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Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, we are 
living in a time of crisis. No sooner is 
one war finished than we seem forced 
into the preparation for the next one. 
During war petroleum products consti- 
tute more than half of the total ship- 
ments to the military forces. Hence, itis 
absolutely necessary that assured sources 
of supply be available in this Nation 
where they would be accessible to our 
forces in event we were suddenly precipi- 
tated into a war. 

The oil industry feels that a disturb- 
ing situation will arise when excessive 
imports cut down the daily allowable 
production by the domestic industry. 
The oil industry in the United States of 
America has always felt that its pa- 
triotic duty is to have a completely ade- 
quate reserve of productive capacity in 
case of emergency. Excessive imports 
interfere with exploration and develop- 
ment, equipment is idle and the current 
rate of drilling is below that necessary 
to achieve the requirements set to meet 
defense goals. 

The long-range look at petroleum sup- 
ply enforces the idea that new supplies 
would not be immediately available in 
event an emergency arises. It takes years 
to find geological prospects, to drill ex- 
ploratory wells and to develop oil fields. 

Certain sectors of the petroleum in- 
dustry are beginning to feel that the 
current incentives encouraging the ex- 
ploration and development of crude pe- 
troleum are being undermined by ex- 
cessive imports. Many domestic pro- 
ducers are anxious to retain the import 
tax on petroleum as an expression of the 
policy that domestic production is al- 
ways to be given priority. 

One phase of this complicated situa- 
tion in which I am particularly inter- 
ested is the importation of residual fuel 
oil and its effects on the coal industry— 
one of the basic industries of my State— 
and the economy of the Nation. The 
following is the amount of residual oil 
imported from 1946-52: 


Barrels 
C E AE 44, 647, 000 
6 ee oe 54, 244, 000 
TTT 53, 269, 000 
pT? Ts SPREE Ae SSS aE 74, 555, 000 
T 120, 036. 000 
TTT 118. 675, 000 
18... 126, 964, 000 


I want to call to the attention of the 
Committee that each ton of coal is 
equivalent in energy value to 4.167 bar- 
rels of residual oil. The 1952 importa- 
tion therefore represents the equivalent 
loss of some 31 million tons of coal. 

Cumulatively, the volume of fuel oil 
imported amounts to the staggering fig- 
ure of 592,390,000 barrels for the 7 years 
since 1946. Expressing the same amount 
of oil in equivalent tons of bituminous 
coal we arrive at the stupendous figure 
of 142,163,000 tons of coal which re- 
mained unmined or unutilized. 

The price of coal has varied from $3.44 
in 1946 to $4.95 in 1952. The cumula- 
tive total of revenue loss in the 7 years 
amounts to $671,057,000. In the over- 
all total of our national product this 
amounts to only about 0.25 percent, yet 
in the overall picture of the bituminous 
coal industry it is a very substantial 
percentage, 
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Expressing the same unmined total 
of coal displaced by the residual fuel 
oil imports, one can say that the aggre- 
gate loss of man-days for the same 
period of 7 years amounts to 21,086,000 
days. This is predicated on the fact that 
the median number of tons mined per 
day per man averaged 6.30 to 7.24 tons 
for the period. 

The loss of these man-days is simply 
due to the fact that coal mines are be- 
ing closed down for lack of markets due 
to the excessive importation of fuel oil. 
Thus, the National Coal Association has 
reported within the last few days that 
many mines have closed within recent 
weeks in such coal-producing States as 
Tennessee, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and 
West Virginia. 

West Virginia alone reports that 14,100 
less men were employed at the mines in 
December 1952 than in December 1951. 
Recent closings deprived 6,841 men of 
their jobs in and around the mines. 

On an overall basis the cumulative 
coal production from January IFeb- 
ruary 7, 1953, amounts to 47,810,000 tons 
as compared to 62,297,000 tons for the 
corresponding period in 1952, a signifi- 
cant decrease of 14,887,000 tons or 23.7 
percent. 

The average hourly earnings of the 
bituminous coal miner since 1946 has 
fluctuated from $1.40 to $2.25. The ag- 
gregate loss of wages for the coal not 
mined or displaced by oil during 1952 
amounts to $75,744,000 or a cumulative 
total of $335,992,000 since 1946. 

Railroads transport approximately 83 
percent of all coal produced so that the 
railroads did not carry 25,289,000 tons of 
coal not produced due to displacement 
by oil. Since 1946 this loss has amount- 
ed to 119,217,000 tons. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has estimated 
that the average railroad freight rate per 
ton during the first 9 months of 1952 
was $3.40. By mathematical calculation 
the revenue loss suffered by the railroads 
during 1952 amounted to $85,983,000. 
The cumulative total since 1946 is $358,- 
346,000. 

Since from figures generally accepta- 
ble to the ICC, labor receives about 48.2 
cents out of each railroad revenue dollar, 
another simple mathematical calcula- 
tion reveals that the railroad labor took 
approximately $4112 million of the total 
transportation loss resulting from im- 
ported residual’s displacement of coal. 

The Government shares in the mone- 
tary loss, since it failed to receive such 
corporate and individual tax as the rail- 
roads and railroad labor lost income 
might develop. Another aspect of the 
Government’s loss is the fact that on 
31 million tons of coal during 1952 there 
would have accrued $1,240,000 revenue 
from the United States 4-cents-per-ton 
transportation tax. What other tax 
losses there are on a State and local level 
have not yet been assessed. 

Now, these figures have been carefully 
prepared, and to me they are—as it af- 
fects my State—alarming. In view of 
the contention by the coal and inde- 
pendent oil producers that residual oil 
imports are becoming excessive and that 
such imports are having deleterious ef- 
fects on the fuel industry of the United 
States, it is time to do something about 
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it. The coal industry of my State has 
voiced complaints of injury and demands 
that swift congressional action be taken 
to adjust this situation and afford them 
some relief, so my very good and able 
friend and colleague, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, Representative RICH- 
ARD M. SImpson, recognizing the dev- 
astating effects upon the coal industry of 
Pennsylvania and the independent oil 
producers of the Nation, introduced H. R. 
5894. 

It is my opinion the American people 
are not informed as to what is happen- 
ing, particularly to the coal and oil in- 
dustries of this Nation—basic industries 
upon which thousands of Americans are 
dependent. I deeply sympathize with all 
the peoples of the various countries of 
the world; however, it is about time we 
look at conditions in our own backyard. 
They should be our first concern. This 
legislation should be considered on the 
basis of how it affects the welfare and 
well-being of the people of the Nation. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 4 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Goop- 
win]. 

Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Chairman, when 
amendments permitted by the rule are 
in order I shall move to strike from this 
bill so much of section 11 as imposes 
quota restrictions on petroleum products 
and fuel oil. 

I ask for this time under general debate 
because of the procedural limitation of 
time at the amendment stage. 

The oil quota provisions in the Simp- 
son bill are contrary to the national in- 
terest and involve a threat to our na- 
tional security, but are especially damag- 
ing to New England and the entire At- 
lantic seaboard, because they threaten 
to deprive this area of an important 
source of the fuel upon which we now 
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Residual fuel oil is extensively and in 
many cases exclusively used by public 
utilities, public buildings, apartment 
houses, hotels, churches, schools, educa- 
tional institutions, office buildings, fac- 
tories, and both large and small busi- 
ness and industrial plants. Practically 
all of these have used residual oil for 
years. They could not convert to coal 
without heavy expense and many could 
not convert regardless of cost due to in- 
adequate space for storage of the bulkier 
fuel. 

New England has no coal mines nor 
oil wells, and so has to import all the fuel 
it uses for industrial purposes. 

While the first quota restriction in the 
Simpson bill on all petroleum products 
might not have a damaging effect on 
New England at once, the restriction 
would be bound to be burdensome in 
time, but the restriction on residual oil 
would be immediately damaging if not 
disastrous. On the basis of 1952 de- 
mand, total imports of residual oil into 
the whole United States will be limited 
to 27 million barrels under the Simpson 
bill and according to Army engineers’ 
figures quoted in the hearings, New Eng- 
land alone imported more than that in 
1951 or about 40 million barrels. 

It is obvious that if the foreign supply 
of residual fuel oil for New England is 
reduced as estimated, the price will go 
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up because of shortage. The last time 
we had a shortage was in the winter of 
1947 and 1948 and then the shortage 
was only about 10 percent, but the price 
of residual oil went up over a dollar a 
barrel. If we were now cut on our cur- 
rent annual consumption of 60 million 
barrels by quota restriction and the price 
were to go up no more than $1 a barrel 
as we experienced before, the annual 
fuel bill of New England would be in- 
creased by $60 million. 

According to the report of the United 
States Bureau of Mines, New England 
uses 60 million barrels of residual oil 
annually, and it is estimated that we de- 
pend upon our foreign sources for 40 
million barrels. Under the Simpson bill 
there would be 3 million barrels for New 
England from foreign sources. Assum- 
ing we could get our 20 million barrels of 
domestically produced residual oil, we 
would then have 23 million barrels or 
38 percent of the New England demand. 
The assumption is very likely faulty be- 
cause it seems extremely doubtful 
whether there would be that amount of 
replaceable oil from domestic sources. 

It is an economic certainty that with 
a loss of 62 percent in the New England 
demand, a drastic rise in price would 
result. Responsible witnesses at the 
hearings told our committee that the 
cost to New England industry would be 
from sixty to ninety million dollars. 

Thirty percent of the residual oil used 
in New England is used by public util- 
ities. Applying any reasonable estimate 
of increased cost it is obvious that light 
and power rates would be increased if 
the quota restrictions in this bill are 
applied, and thus a costly damage will be 
felt in business, industry, and nearly 
every home. 

While New England is particularly in- 
terested as a consumer of oil to see that 
these proposed quotas are defeated since 
we use about one-third of all the residual 
fuel imported into this country, all our 
people from all sections of the country 
are interested as a seller. Ninety-seven 
percent of all the imports of residual oil 
into the United States comes from Vene- 
zuela and Venezuela gets 90 percent of 
its dollar exchange from these oil exports 
to this country. Venezuela buys about 
half a billion dollars worth of goods from 
the United States every year. If her oil 
exports to this country are reduced, she 
will be very severely hurt in the number 
of dollars available to her to purchase 
our goods. Important as is the reduction 
in the ability of Venezuela to purchase 
our goods, still more important is the 
effect it would have on her willingness to 
buy American goods. Certainly the Ven- 
ezuelans could not be blamed if they re- 
gard the Simpson bill as an economic 
slap at them. To pass this bill would be 
a serious breach of our good-neighbor 
policy. It is certainly in the national 
interest to maintain friendly relations 
with this sister of ours to the south, this 
friendly nation which has never come to 
the United States seeking a handout. 

The American merchant marine would 
be handicapped by this restriction on 
the imports of fuel oil. The National 
Federation of American Shipping states 
that for the first quarter of 1953 this 
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restriction would, in effect, have reduced 
the importation of residual fuel oil from 
about 454,000 barrels to 86,000 barrels a 
day; that for the last 2 years shipping 
has used 10 percent of the total of the 
residual fuel oil consumed and that for 
the same period imports have supplied 
21 percent of the domestic consumption. 
It seems clear that if diminished supplies 
of residual fuel oil imported from abroad 
result in increased prices for ships’ 
bunkers, as most certainly would be the 
result, it will mean a still further in- 
crease in the cost of ship operation which 
already is far in excess.of the cost of 
such operation by our foreign competi- 
tors. There will be no benefit to the 
coal industry from applying this pro- 
posed restriction to American shipping 
because American ships cannot burn 
coal, 

The argument is made that the decline 
in coal consumption since 1947 has been 
due principally to the importation of 
foreign oil and, therefore, that it is 
necessary in order to save the domestic 
coal industry to drastically restrict im- 
portations of foreign oil, but it was made 
quite clear at the hearings that there are 
other causes for the decline in coal con- 
sumption and production since the peak 
coal year of 1947 and that the importa- 
tion of residual fuel oil is really a negli- 
gible factor. 

First, there has been a tremendous de- 
crease in the use of coal by the railroads. 
In January 1947 there were about 4,500 
diesel units in railroad operation. In 
January 1952 there were about 17,500 
diesel units in operation and the diesel 
locomotives cannot use residual fuel oil. 
The dieselization of the railroads, there- 
fore, is the chief reason for the declining 
trend in consumption of coal on the rail- 
roads. 

Another declining trend in the use of 
coal is in household consumption of coal. 
American home owners have indicated 
a preference for oil and gas burners as 
opposed to coal burners. In New Eng- 
land and along the Atlantic seaboard 
there has been a very general conversion 
from coal to oil brought about by short- 
age and high prices. The figures indi- 
cate a tremendous decline in the poten- 
tial household market for coal and im- 
ported residual fuel oil cannot be used in 
home oil burners. 

It should be noted also that there has 
been a decline in coal exports. In 1947 
68.8 million tons were exported while 
last year in 1952 there were 49.3 million 
tons exported, a loss of 19.5 million tons. 

Another factor in the decline in coal 
consumption is the steel strike of 1952 
where the loss of coal consumption by 
steel works and coke ovens between 1947 
and 1952 was 10.9 million tons. Cer- 
tainly this particular decline in coal con- 
sumption cannot be blamed on the im- 
portation of residual fuel oil. 

The above factors account for a total 
loss of 150.8 million tons in the decline 


in coal consumption between 1947 and - 


1952. 

My amendment would strike from this 
bill so much of section 11 as imposes 
quota restrictions on petroleum produtcs 
and fuel oil. New England and the At- 
lantic seaboard are vitally interested be- 
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cause these drastic restrictions if im- 
posed will be damaging, if not disastrous 
to this area. 

Residual fuel oil is being used more 
and more by New England industries 
and large building owners. We have no 
oil wells and, therefore, have to get 
all our petroleum from outside our own 
borders. The 10 percent quota might 
not be too important to us in the first 
instance of its application, but in the 
long run would be bound to be damaging 
since it is obvious that any restriction 
on imports of oil would be adversely felt 
in time since all of it has to be brought in 
from outside. But a restricted quota on 
residual fuel oil would be immediately 
disastrous from New England industry 
and New England institutions. 

It is estimated that the imports of 
residual oil throughout the country 
would be cut by about 100 million bar- 
rels and that the imports for New Eng- 
land would probably be cut about 75 per- 
cent. 

The Bureau of Mines has computed 
the consumption of residual oil in New 
England at 60,575,000 barrels from all 
sources for 1951. Sources apparently 
reliable report that about 64 percent 
of this oil was of foreign origin. When 
this percentage is applied to the 60 
million barrels consumed in New Eng- 
land, it would appear that we received 
about 40 million barrels of foreign re- 
sidual oil in 1951. This was about one- 
third of the entire amount of foreign 
residual oil imported into the United 
States in that year, and considerably 
more than the 27 million barrels of for- 
eign residual oil which would be im- 
ported for the entire country if the 
Simpson bill becomes law without the 
elimination of my amendment. 

Assuming that we should get in New 
England the same proportion of all the 
country’s imports allowed to come in if 
this bill is enacted in its present form, 
or one-third, we would receive one-third 
of 27 million barrels or 9 million barrels 
and this would be only about 23 percent 
of the estimated 40 million barrels of 
foreign residual oil received in New Eng- 
land in 1951 and so would represent a cut 
of about 75 percent in New England's 
foreign residual oil imports. 

It is obvious, therefore, that there 
would be a tremendous deficiency of re- 
sidual fuel oil not only in New England 
but throughout the country which would 
have to be made up from some source, 
and it is scarcely believed that domestic 
producers could make up this deficiency 
except at an increase in price which 
would be practically prohibitive. It is 
not at all likely that domestic producers 
would be willing to sell crude oil, with the 
potentiality for producing high-priced 
petroleum products therefrom and put 
it on the market as residual without the 
assurance of a large increase in the price 
paid for domestic residual oil. 

The conclusion, therefore, seems in- 
evitable that a serious shortage will fol- 
low the curtailment of foreign oil im- 
ports. 

It is estimated that for every cent of 
increase in the price per barrel of resid- 
ual fuel oil delivered in New England, 
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the aggregate fuel bill of our section will 
be increased by about $600,000. ) 

Those who are sponsoring this legisla- 
tion will, in the opinion of disinterested 
observers, be doomed to disappointment 
if they believe those who have been using 
residual oil in New England will convert 
to other fuel. We went through conver- 
sion once when coal was priced out of 
the market and we know the tremendous 
inconvenience and cost involved. 

Those who are promoting this legis- 
lation are apparently proceeding upon 
the theory that if imports of residual 
fuel oil can be drastically cut, the coal 
industry can be put on its feet again. 
I am satisfied that the fact is that if 
the coal people could get the benefit 100 
percent of all the provisions of the 
Simpson bill and keep foreign residual 
oil out of this country completely, there 
would be only a minor alleviation of the 
ills of this ailing industry. The diffi- 
culties in the coal industry began when 
they forced coal users to convert to other 
fuels through artificial shortage and un- 
reasonably high prices and when John 
L. Lewis came into the picture as the 
best oil salesman the country had ever 
known. I hope this House will not per- 
mit this oil quota restriction to remain 
in this bill when the evidence is far from 
convincing that the coal people will re- 
ceive any substantial benefit therefrom 
and that the doubtful experiment will 
not be permitted to be tried by legis- 
lation when it will be damaging to New 
England and the eastern seaboard to the 
extent of possibly $90 million a year. 

I assume that every Member has re- 
ceived from the Department of State an 
analysis of this bill pointing out the se- 
rious adverse effects the legislation 
would have on United States foreign 
policy and expressing the opinion that 
the restrictive features of the legisla- 
tion would be detrimental to the Amer- 
ican economy. I invite attention to the 
closing sentence in the third paragraph 
on page 3 of this analysis which I quote: 

Quotas under these conditions on imports 
of these products— 


Referring to petroleum quotas— 
would be a violation of existing trade-agree- 
ment commitments and would seriously af- 
fect our security interests in Western Hemi- 
sphere oil. 


I assume also that every Member has 
noted that President Eisenhower in his 
press conference of yesterday is reported 
to have stated, in effect, that he is op- 
posed to the provisions in section 11 
which my amendment seeks to strike. 

Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. HESELTON] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objectio 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to speak on behalf of the 
consumer of residual fuel oil on the 
eastern seaboard. Since this bill pro- 
vides for limitations on the importation 
of petroleum with a 5-percent limit on 


heavy residual fuel oil, it would appear 
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that testimony taken before the House 


Ways and Means Committee as to how 
the consumer would be affected if these 
restrictions were imposed has been 
ignored. 

There has been conducted recently by 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 


Committee of this House, a hearing on 


the increase of the price of crude and 
petroleum products. There is one thing 
I want to bring to your attention, and 
that is, that you do not know what in- 
creases in the price of petroleum prod- 
ucts are until you pass such legislation 
which will restrict imports of crude and 
residual fuel oil. All products will in- 
crease in price, and the price of residual 
fuel oil on the east coast will probably 
go from $2.25 a barrel to as high as $3.50 
abarrel. This means that the consumer 
and many manufacturing plants who are 
struggling for their survival will be 
forced to close their doors. If they con- 
tinue in business, they will be forced 
to increase their prices on articles they 
manufacture. The apartment houses 
and rented dwellings will be forced to 
increase their rents. In other words, 
such legislation clearly imperils the ad- 
ministration program to keep down 
inflation. 

It has been pointed out that if there 
are restrictions placed on the importa- 
tion of residual fuel oil as proposed by 
this bill, it would cost the New England 
industry between $62 million and $70 
million additional annually. Not only 
the price of fuel oil would go up, but we 
know from past experience that the coal 
industry will increase the price of coal 
to the highest possible level. This in- 
creased cost in the price of coal would 
run in the hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars. It would be far cheaper to find 
some way to subsidize the coal industry, 
but such thoughts must be as abhorrent 
to others as they are to me. 

Under the provisions of this bill the 
amount of crude petroleum imports 
would be limited to 10 percent of the 
quantity which was imported during the 
quarter of the previous year, and on top 
of that, residual fuel oil would be limited 
to 5 percent during any quarter. Most 
of this residual fuel oil comes from Ven- 
ezuelan sources. 

Venezuela has been a very good friend 
of the United States both in time of war 
and peace, and I hope that Venezuela 
will always consider the United States 
a friend of hers. But if this legislation 
is passed calling for restriction of pe- 
troleum products the relations between 
these two countries will change. 

Venezuela has not asked this country 
for one single dollar. On the other hand, 
it has been clearly demonstrated that 
Venezuela buys more from the United 
States than she sells. It has been re- 
ported that the exports from the United 
States to Venezuela aggregates over 
$500 million per annum. These exports 
of commodities from the United States 
to Venezuela originate in every State 
of the Union. On the other hand, the 
amount of imports from Venezuela is 
only $300 million annually. Most of this 
is oil from Venezuela and comes to the 
United States where it is badly needed 
for the industry here. Failure to re- 
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ceive residual fuel oil from Venezuela 
will cause the price of this product to 
increase at least 50 percent. This as- 
sumes that the United States industry 
could produce adequate quantities of 
residual fuel oil on the eastern seaboard, 
and I have been advised that this pos- 
sibility is seriously doubted. The coal 
industry thinks that they will take up 
the difference in the energy require- 
ments, but this will not be the case, be- 
cause it has already been demonstrated 
that both the oil and coal industries have 
more to fear from natural gas as a fuel 
than of each other. The market the 
coal industry lost is gone forever. 

Turning again to Venezuela, it was 
demonstrated during the last war that 
Venezuela’s oil production was given 
freely to the Allied cause and most of 
this oil was fuel oil which was used to 
power the mighty fleets of the Allies. 
The restriction on the production of re- 
sidual fuel oil which is now shipped to 
the United States, would mean that in 
case of another conflict, this fuel oil may 
not be available to meet aggression. 

As I stated when I spoke on the rule, 
this bill would have very serious con- 
sequences to the eastern seaboard be- 
cause of their dependence on resid- 
ual fuel oil; it would injure our whole 
national economy and our security; it 
has been and is clearly opposed by the 
administration. Why not give the ad- 
ministration the opportunity it wants to 
examine this whole field with a view to- 
ward developing a sound program? Why 
shackle the administration with this sort 
of a bill at this time? 

I urge the defeat of the bill. 

Mr, COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. BATTLE]. 

Mr. BATTLE. Mr. Chairman, earlier 
in the day I supported the rule to bring 
the Simpson bill on the floor for de- 
bate although the vote was rather close. 
Surely our people are entitled to the 
right of full debate on this very impor- 
tant issue. Coming from a coal-produc- 
ing district, naturally, I am very much 
interested in this legislation. I am espe- 
cially interested in the provision of this 
omnibus bill which limits the imports to 
the United States of residual oil to 5 
percent. It is a well-known fact that 
many of our miners are out of work and 
many of our mines are still closing down 
at an alarming rate. The coal industry 
is vital to Alabama and the industrial 
Southeast. Many of our coal operators, 
union leaders, miners, and those inter- 
ested in allied industries feel that large 
importations of this residual oil will 
have a harmful effect on their jobs. 

Mr. Chairman, as near as I can tell 
at this time the House is about evenly 
divided on this issue with possibly a 
majority being against this restriction 
since the Administration and its leader- 
ship are opposed to this provision as 
being contradictory to the extension of 
the reciprocal trade legislation which 
President Eisenhower recently requested. 
However, I am most hopeful that those 
with both points of view will be reason- 
able on this matter and finally agree 
upon provisions which will give our coal 
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industry the necessary protection with- 
out crippling the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments and without hampering trade 
which in the long run is to our country’s 
benefit. I understand, of course, that 
these countries, especially those in South 
America, must sell something to us in 
order to get the money to pay for the 
things they buy from the United States. 
In my Birmingham industrial area we 
are becoming more and more interested 
in the rich iron ore deposits in Venezuela. 

Mr. Chairman, we must not be too 
narrow in our point of view on this im- 
portant matter but at the same time we 
certainly cannot afford to go so far in 
free trade that we run our industries out 
of business and hamper our industrial 
development which is so necessary for 
the defense of our country. Iam hopeful 
that we can reach an agreement before 
the day is over to give this legislative 
protection without contradicting the 
fundamental principle of reciprocal 
trade which in the long run and from 
an overall point of view is beneficial to 
the United States and to the countries 
involved in the trade. Reasonable, in- 
telligent men can find this answer in 
my opinion so I hope the membership 
will keep this in mind when we make 
the decision which will so vitally affect 
our great industries that are necessary 
in peace and war. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 

such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. MORGAN]. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, on 
February 12, 1953, I introduced H. R. 
2966 to establish quota limitations on 
imports of foreign residual fuel oil. 
These provisions are now contained in 
H. R. 5894, the Simpson bill. 

Mr. Chairman, there exists today one 
of the most deadly threats which the coal 
industry has faced in years. It not only 
affects the coal industry, but also the 
Nation’s transportation system and the 
jobs of tens of thousands of mine and 
railroad employees. Up to now there 
has not been any limitation placed on 
the importation of foreign residual fuel 
oils. During 1952 total imports of such 
residual oils approximated 128 million 
barrels which is equivalent to about 32 
million tons of coal. This amounts to 
an average rate of almost 351,000 barrels 
per day. 

Most of the coal industry is operating 
on a restricted basis. Some mines are 
running only 2 or 3 days a week. Since 
last October at least 89 mines with an 
annual output of nearly 11 million tons, 
have been closed completely. The ac- 
tual figure is undoubtedly much higher. 

Soft-coal production this year is about 
16 million tons under 1952, when the coal 
business was worse than at any time 
since the 1930’s. The National Coal As- 
sociation estimates production in this 
calendar year at 435 million tons, com- 
pared to 465 million last year and a 
record production of 630 million in 1947. 
Mr. Moses, head of the Bituminous Coal 
Association, estimates the industry has 
lost almost 150 million tons of demand 
in 2 major markets—railroads and home 
heating—which have turned to oil. 

The price at which these foreign resid- 
ual oils are dumped in our markets are 
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ruinous to our coal industry. It is not 
possible for the coal industry to compete 
with this competition. It is therefore, 
vitally important that a quota limita- 
tion be imposed on the importation of 
foreign fuel oil. It must be done in order 
to protect our coal mines, our glass- 
workers, the railroaders, the farmers, 
and those employed in other industries. 
I hope that the House today will give its 
overwhelming support to H. R. 5894. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. FISHER]. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Simpson bill. It re- 
moves confusion from existing laws, 
strengthens the law with respect to 
countervailing duties, makes the peril- 
point provision more workable, and con- 
tains other provisions designed to pro- 
tect American industries against unfair 
foreign competition. By unfair compe- 
tition I mean practices which circum- 
vent our tariff laws by the use of export 
subsidies, multiple exchange manipula- 
tions, excessive dumping of certain goods 
that depress our domestic markets. 

The issue here today has nothing to do 
with whether one is for or against in- 
ternational trade. I assume everyone 
favors a high level of foreign trade. I 
know I do. But I think foreign trade 
should be treated as a two-way street. 
And in order to make it work that way 
the Simpson bill should be enacted, or 
at least most of its provisions should be 
enacted. 

It has been argued here, facetiously I 
suppose, that to enact this legislation 
would be to scuttle the reciprocal-trade 
program, It is hard to believe any per- 
son would seriously make that state- 
ment. That sort of argument sounds 
good but it is ridiculous. Let us look at 
what is going on in other countries, 
countries with which we trade in a sup- 
posedly reciprocal manner. The fact is 
that our total import trade is burdened 


less heavily by tariffs than are the im- 


ports of any other of the leading trad- 
ing nations of the world. For the fiscal 
year 1951, ending at various dates, the 
ratios of duties in various countries to 
all of their imports, according to data 
of the American Tariff League, were: 
United States, 4.9 percent; Canada, 7.4 
percent; France, 10.5 percent; West- 
ern Germany, 5.8 percent; Ireland, 13.2 
percent; Italy, 8.6 percent; Switzerland, 
8.1 percent; Turkey, 12.5 percent; United 
Kingdom, 25.6 percent; Belgium, 2.9 
percent. 

The average for 15 countries of free 
Europe was 13.1 percent. This compares 
with the American figure of 4.9 percent. 
Yet I have not heard anyone contend 
that because of those high tariffs that 
are imposed in those countries with 
which we trade, the reciprocal trade 
program has been scuttled. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a very reveal- 
ing article in a recent issue of the U. S. 
News & World Report entitled “How 
Other Countries Block Goods From 
United States.” It is very revealing. 
The contents of the story are summar- 
ized under the heading Why It Is Hard 
To Sell United States Goods Abroad,” 
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Let me quote from a few of those 
conclusions: 

In Britain: Imports of most goods are 
limited by quotas. Licenses are required on 
imports. Dollars needed to buy in United 
States are rationed. Goods from the Empire 
get special tariffs. 

In West Germany: Quotas keep out fin- 
ished goods, limit raw materials. Licensing 
is used to enforce import quotas. Dollars re- 
leased only for licensed goods. 

In France: Quotas admit only essentials. 
Some tariffs have been raised. Colonies are 
induced to favor French goods. 

In Japan: Imports are controlled through 
quotas. Permits are required to get dollars. 
High tariffs make United States goods costly. 
Customs rules tie up imports for months. 

In Mexico: Most imports must be covered 
by permits. Quotas are not publicly 
announced. Heavier tariffs are being levied 
on things like sewing machines, wines, hand- 
bags, tobacco. 

In Brazil: Licenses are required to import. 
License holders must wait long for dollars. 
Nonessentials are made ‘costly by exchange 
rules. 


While I am on this article dealing 
with the practices of controlling inter- 
national trade by other countries, let 
me quote from the reference that is made 
to Britain. It is brief, and here it is: 

In Britain, the United States merchant 
cannot sell autos, radios, or TV sets. He 
can sell only token amounts of washing 
machines, refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, 
dresses, cosmetics and other nonessentials. 

His customers are bound by quotas and 
licenses, which tell how much can be brought 
from the United States and by whom. They. 
need permits for dollars to pay. 

Britain, the United States businessman 
discovers, treats other countries better. Ger- 
mans can sell autos in Britain. Imports 
from points in Britain’s sterling area are 
liberal. Imports from colonies and domin- 
ions claim a lower tariff rate than those 
from the United States. 


Mr. Chairman, I cite these things not 
for the purpose of criticizing the various 
nations for their trade policies. Most 
of them impose quota limitations upon 
all imports that are not needed to sup- 
plement their own production. That is 
their business. But I get tired of lis- 
tening to people complain here that if we 
dare speak of imposing a quota limita- 
tion upon an imported commodity from 
any country that means that a bold and 
evil attempt is being made to scuttle 
the reciprocal trade program. 

Actually, the Simpson bill is mild com- 
pared with similar laws in most all of the 
other major trading countries of the 
world. If the Simpson bill would de- 
stroy our reciprocal trade program, then 
by the same token the reciprocal trade 
program was scuttled long ago by Brit- 
ain, by France, by Italy, by Japan, by 
Mexico, by Brazil, and by scores of other 
countries that have imposed quotas and 
various forms of so-called trade restric- 
tions for years. 

Those countries do not hesitate to go 
to the relief of their own industries that 
are being threatened by excessive im- 
ports. That is their business to do that. 
So what is there so wrong about a ges- 
ture such as this bill amounts to? After 
all, it does not attempt to restrict trade 
that is necessary to the maintenance of 
a strong and prosperous America. It 
only deals with excesses, with dumping, 
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with abuses, with policies that adversely 
affect our own people. . 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY]. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr, 
Chairman, I remind you that conditions 
in the coal mining districts—which were 
shown to be highly critical in testimony 
before the Ways and ‘Means Committee 
2 months ago—have become even more 
grave in recent weeks. I shall at this 
time, however, omit further statistics 
on the disastrous impact of foreign re- 
sidual oil on the economy of the coal 
States, because I want to say to you that 
this problem is one of major proportions 
nationally, and that it cannot be looked 
upon as one that is confined to particular 
localities. 

Members of this Congress who repre- 
sent oil-producing districts of the South, 
Southwest, Middle West, and Far West 
realize the significance of too much for- 
eign oil. It is affecting some of those 
districts in much the same way that it is 
bringing havoc to the coal areas of our 
country. Testimony at those hearings 
by the Ways and Means Committee in- 
cluded this statement from the president 
of the Independent Petroleum Associa- 
tion of America: 

The general leveling off of all activity in 
the domestic oil-producing industry, in the 
face of higher imports, is conclusive evidence 
that the domestic producer is suffering great 
injury. If the present import rate continues, 
or increases, drilling in this country will be 
even further curtailed. In that event, the 
industry would be unable to supply the in- 
creasing volume of petroleum necessary to 
our expanding economy and defense program. 

Oil availability in sufficient quantities can 
mean the difference between our preservation 
or destruction. In the event of war, our 
petroleum supplies must be available from 
sources within our defense perimeter. 


Insofar as we who represent coal States 
and those Members close to domestic oil 
activity are concerned, I feel that there 
is unanimity of opinion regarding the 
need for legislation to curb oil imports. 
And I have talked with many Members 
from other sections—North, South, East, 
and West—who are sympathetic to our 
position and are especially alarmed at 
our growing dependence upon a foreign 
fuel that would not be available in time 
of war. $ 

But importing oil companies have been 
conducting with marked success a cam- 
paign to convince New Englanders that 
heavy quantities of foreign oil are good 
for that section of the country. Do not 
be fooled by those oily promoters. Their 
present activity is no more than a fly-by- 
night operation. If the world becomes 
involved in another all-out war—and I 
remind you that Secretary of State 
Dulles told the Senate Appropriations 
Committee less than 2 weeks ago that 
there is no clear evidence that the threat 
to our national security has basically 
diminished or that it will diminish in the 


foreseeable future—there will be no more. 


shipments of residual oil from foreign 
refineries to New England or anywhere 
else in the country. 

I ask residents of New England to 
think back to a decade ago when this 
country was at war and ships in our own 
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coastwise traffic were being sent to the 
bottom of the Atlantic and the Gulf of 
Mexico by enemy submarine action. I 
ask that the Recorp include the follow- 
ing headlines that appeared in New Eng- 
land newspapers in 1943: 

Stillwater Worsted Mill Closed by Oil 
Shortage. 

Exodus of Labor Threatens Mills in Fuel 
Oil Crisis. 

New England Told Not To Expect Oil. 

Two Thousand Five Hundred Rhode Island 
Textile Workers Idle, Four Schools Shut, in 
Oil Crisis. 


There you have a reminder of what 
was taking place 10 years ago. I could 
read other news items calling attention 
to cold homes, closed churches, and mes- 
sages from the President and other Gov- 
ernment officials warning fuel users to 
convert to coal wherever possible. I ask 
how we could be expected to get oil sup- 
plies from foreign countries in a snorkel- 
submarine and jet-aircraft war if we 
could not get tankers through tidewater 
lanes in the past war? 

Placing reliance upon a foreign source 
is dangerous to the people of New Eng- 
land, just as it is dangerous to the rest 
of the Nation. We must recognize that 
a vigorous coal industry is necessary to 
preclude fuel shortages in emergency 
conditions, and that it cannot remain in 
a ready condition if the prevailing oil- 
dumping policy is tolerated. 

This is a national issue. It merits na- 
tional support. I urge full support for 
H. R. 5894. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 mintues to the gentleman from Ten- 
nesee [Mr. Evins]. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, after lis- 
tening to the debate thus far here today 
it is obvious that when individual dis- 
tricts are concerned, statesmanship 
sometimes goes out the window. 

Mr. Chairman, situated on a hillside 
a few miles distant from a little town of 
Byrdstown, in Pickett County, Tenn., in 
the upper Cumberland region of the dis- 
trict which I have the honor to represent, 
is located a little log and frame house— 
the birthplace of Cordell Hull. 

It was from this place, now a hallowed 
shrine, that there came to the Congress 
a young Representative who had a vision 
of statesmanship. It is well known that 
Judge Cordell Hull was the father of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 
Judge Hull recognized that trade and 
commerce is a two-way street—that in 
order for our 6wn domestic manufac- 
turers and our own agricultural interests 
to thrive and prosper, that it was neces- 
sary that we be able to sell our surplus 
manufactured and agricultural products 
abroad. In order that the people of 
other countries be able to purchase our 
products, it is essentially important that 
we as a Nation buy and purchase the 
products of other countries. The na- 
tions of other lands will not have the 
dollars to purchase our products unless 
we in turn carry on some trade and com- 
merce with them. 

The reciprocal trade agreements pro- 
gram implements this policy. During 
the several years of its successful opera- 
tion our country has enjoyed the peak 
of domestic prosperity. The Democratic 
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party. The Republican Party is the 


-party of the high wall of protective tariff, 


the end conclusion of which is domestic 
isolation from the other countries and 
the people of the world. 

At the time the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act was passed by the House 
earlier this year, I made a statement 
strongly urging that there be no amend- 
ments adopted to the bill which would 
be crippling and nullifying in nature. 
The effect of the pending bill—H. R. 
5894—-will amend, cripple, and impair 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 
In other words, we are being presented 
with two versions of bills to extend the 
reciprocal-trade program: The first, al- 
though not identical with the original 
bill, is in line with the substance of 
its policy, and the second version, the 
present bill, representing in effect a re- 
peal of many portions of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act. 

Mr. Chairman, I have had an oppor- 
tunity to do some research on the effects 
of restrictions on petroleum imports, as 
is proposed under the terms of the pend- 
ing bill. A 

It was only a few years ago that the 
Congress through various committees 
investigated the shortage of petroleum 
in the United States. This was in the 
winter of 1947-48, as I recall it, when 
various sections of our country were 
threatened with a petroleum shortage. 
As the investigations were carried on, 
the oil companies were requested to do 
everything possible to increase the avail- 
ability of petroleum which included in- 
creased imports. There was an oil-fuel 
shortage, as I recall, in New England 
and on the east coast and there was a 
great demand for fuel oil to provide heat 
for cold and suffering people. The oil 
companies met the challenge but in- 
creased imports were necessary. 

During 1950 there has developed a 
great agitation on the part of certain 
oil producers in the United States and 
the various coal interests to restrict im- 
ports of petroleum. This agitation died 
down with the outbreak of the Korean 
war when all petroleum produced do- 
mestically and abroad was needed. We 
can all be thankful that such agitation, 
at the time, for the restriction on im- 
ports of petroleum was not favorably 
acted upon—for no doubt such action 
would have hindered the defense effort 
of our country. 

Now once again we have the same agi- 
tation from identical sources—the coal 
interests and others opposing the re- 
striction of petroleum imports with very 
drastice curtailment of residual fuel im- 
ports. Residual fuel oil imports repre- 
sent about 50 percent of the total east 
coast demand. The largest percentage 
of these imports are made during the 
winter season with imports falling off 
during the summer months. Should the 
pending bill be adopted, it is very likely 
that we would again hear complaints of 
suffering in the eastern seaboard of our 


country; and, certainly it is possible, in 


the long run, that the general economy 
of our country would be adversely af- 
fected. 
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Residual fuel oil is distributed prin- 
cipally by independent distributors who 
are the small-business men of our com- 
munities. 

In testimony before the House Ways 
and Means Committee on the restric- 
tions on the importation of fuel oil, it 
was pointed out that 90 percent of this 
oil was distributed by independent mar- 
keters. If our independent marketers 
are denied access to oil, it would mean 
economic ruin to another section of 
American small-business men. Inde- 
pendent distributors are not going into 
the coal business because they already 
have their money invested in oil-distri- 
bution service—and most of their cus- 
tomers are not in a position to convert 
from oil to coal. The consumer and the 
distributor would, therefore, be damaged 
by the passage of this legislation. 

In addition, there are many interna- 
tional complications which might de- 
velop should we adopt this legislation 
designed to cripple the reciprocal trade 
program and discriminate against the 
freer flow of petroleum into our own 
country. 

Considerations of domestic and na- 
tional security demand that we not adopt 
a high-tariff policy for our country— 
that the principle of the reciprocal trade 
program not be scuttled, but that we 
continue to promote domestic prosperity 
and the program of trage and commerce 
designed to promote world peace. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that all 
Members who desire to do so may ex- 
tend their remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, I am 
Strongly opposed to that section of this 
bill which would reduce the imports of 
oil into this country. Such a provision 
would be disastrous to the economic life 
of New England, either by creating a 
shortage of fuel or by an increase in fuel 
costs, or both. i 

At the present time, approximately 40 
million barrels of residual oil, or two- 
thirds of the New England consumption, 
represents foreign imports. In this part 
of the country we have no natural de- 
posits of coal or oil in the ground, nor do 
we have TVA projects to decrease the 
costs of our utilities. Any change in the 
fuel-oil situation to our detriment would 
mean not only a higher cost for heating 
and manufacturing, but would also re- 
fiect a higher price for the goods which 
we must sell. 

The oil industry of the United States 
has but a small interest in producing re- 
sidual oil, and because of the higher 
prices for lighter petroleum, the yield 
of residual oil has decreased from 28 
percent per barrel of crude oil in 
1945 to 19 percent at the present time. 

It has been said that the passage of 
this proposal would help the coal indus- 
try. The damage to that industry has 
been largely attributable to increases in 
natural gas consumption and the use of 
diesels on the railroad. In 1952, the steel 
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strike also had a serious effect on coal 
consumption. It has not been heavy 
fuel imports which have caused the de- 
cline in domestic coal consumption. 

The House recently voted that a Com- 
mission be established to study the en- 
tire tariff problem. It is my conviction 
that we should defer any further action 
on this matter until the Congress has 
had the benefit of this study. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Chairman, on 
February 19 I introduced H. R. 3317 
which was a bill to establish quota limi- 
tations on imports of foreign residual 
fuel oil. Section 11 (a) (2) of H. R. 5894 
provides for substantially the same ac- 
tion as does my bill. 

It is my considered judgment that the 
enactment of this legislation will remedy 
a situation that is vitally affecting the 
economic life of my congressional dis- 
trict and other coal-producing areas of 
this Nation. 

The bituminous coal industry is one 
of America’s vital industries. It has 
made tremendous contributions to Amer- 
ica’s strength—both in war and in peace. 

This great industry provides employ- 
ment for thousands of miners, trans- 
portation employees, and other services 
incident thereto. 

The coal industry has been called upon 
in time of national stress and emergency 
to meet production schedules far beyond 
45 normal capacity. This it has always 

lone. 

` The American coal industry has never 
received Government subsidies—it has 
never asked for them, and I do not be- 
lieve that it ever will. 

This industry does not seek any spe- 
cial favors now. It is asking only for 
the opportunity to compete on a fair 
basis—a position it does not enjoy with 
the importation of foreign residual fuel 
oil. And the unfair competition of this 
oil is creating an economic crisis not only 
for the coal industry, but for entire min- 
ing areas and for the States in which 
those mining areas lie. 

My own congressional district is an ex- 
ample of the crisis. 

In 1951 and 1952 Virginia ranked sixth 
in the total coal production of the United 
States. The State produced 21,410,000 
tons in 1951, and 20,400,000 tons in 1952. 
In 1951, 17,683 miners were employed in 
Virginia, and in 1952 that figure had 
dropped to 16,400 employed miners. All 
of these, with the exception of 183 in 
Montgomery County, were employed in 
the coal mines of my congressional dis- 
trict. 

These figures represent a drop of 
1,100,000 in tonnage of coal produced in 
Virginia from 1951 to 1952, and a total 
of 1,283 miners laid off. That toll is 
mounting weekly. As of July 10, 1953, 
4,500 miners in Virginia are unemployed 
and each week finds more mines closing 
operations. As a result, employment 
generally in my congressional district is 
running 25 percent off this year. 

The only time a similar situation ex- 
isted there was during the depression 
years. There is unfavorable reaction in 
virtually every phase of our economy. 

After studying the problems creating 
these conditions, it is my opinion that 
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one of the major factors contributing to 
this depressing influence on the coal in- 
dustry is the unfair competition that has 
come to the coal market in the form of 
foreign residual fuel oil, a product for 
which we have absolutely no need at the 
present time and on which we certainly 
would not wish to rely in the future. 

This oil is used under boilers in large 
utilities and industrial plants; it is com- 
petitive with coal for the generation of 
electric power for industrial uses; it has 
no practical value for heating the homes 
of the Nation, powering railroads, or 
fueling essential war machines. 

Yet it is being imported in ever-in- 
creasing quantities to impair capital in- 
vestment of the coal industry, retard 
domestic exploration of new oil fields, 
and imperil national security. The 
amount of such oil imported into the east 
coast last year was sufficient to inflict a 
31-million-ton loss on coal markets. 

Not only do the coal operators, the coal 
miners and the railroaders suffer from 
these importations, but the nonrelated 
business concerns feel the financial 
stress as well. This is the situation that 
has been created in my congressional 
district, and it is setting up a chain reac- 
tion to travel throughout the State of 
Virginia. So true is this, that even ship- 
ping interests on Virginia’s east coast are 
aware of the crisis in the coal fields. 

As long as the coal mines of America 
contain enough mineablé ore to last 
more than 1,000 years, and in the min- 
ing to create an economically sound 
country, there is no need for us to turn 
to foreign refineries for our indus- 
trial fuels. It is our own economic 
strength that has placed us in a position 
to aid the economies of other nations. 

Among the 393,000 constituents that 
I have the honor and responsibility to 
represent in Congress are the Virginia 
miners and their families. These people 
are honest, hard-working, God-fearing 
citizens. Among them are a number 
of my kinsmen. 

Earlier in this session of Congress I 
voted to extend the reciprocal trade 
agreements for 1 year. I did so because 
I believed that these trade agreements 
for the most part have been beneficial. 

But when any foreign trade agree- 
ments begin to destroy any basic Ameri- 
can industry then I am against any such 
Policy. 

I believe that my congressional dis- 
trict has been as hard hit as any in the 
Nation by the unregulated importation 
of foreign residual fuel oil. The facts 
indicate that the mass unemployment 
of coal miners is mounting daily. I 
have received hundreds of communica- 
tions from constituents representing all 
walks of life attesting to the seriousness 
of the situation in the coal fields of my 
congressional district. 

It has been said in some quarters that 
residual fuel oil imports are not a major 
cause of market difficulties for the coal 
mining industry. It is further con- 
tended that these diffculties seems to 
have resulted primarily from the diesel- 
ization of the railroads and from the 
decline in retail deliveries of coal, 
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Here, then, is an attempt to minimize 
the impact of unrestricted importation 
of residual oil and its detrimental influ- 
ence on the coal mining industry of this 
country by pointing out that dieseliza- 
tion of the railroads and decline in re- 
tail deliveries are the principal causes 
for reduction in coal consumption, 
rather than the utilization of residual 
oil. 

An analysis entitled “Who Uses Re- 
sidual Oil in the East and Appalachians” 
which appeared in the March 1953 issue 
of Coal Age successfully refutes these 
arguments. 

This analysis, covering the period from 
1946 to 1951, discloses that most of the 
residual oil is used in industries that 
normally consume domestic oil and coal 
in their heating and manufacturing 
processes. 

It shows that there was an increase of 
residual consumption of 52.9 percent in 
smelting, mining, and manufacturing; 
13.2 percent in vessels; 43.6 percent in 
heating; 114.7 percent in electric utili- 
ties; and 6.2 percent in military—while 
falling off only 8.8 percent in oil com- 
panies; 39.7 percent in railroads and 
44.8 percent in gas utilities. These fig- 
ures, in my judgment, prove conclusively 
what extensive damage has been done 
to the coal industry of this country by 
the indiscriminate dumping of foreign 
residual fuel oil. 

In this same issue Coal Age points out 
that the 128 million barrels of residual 
fuel oil which flooded our east coast in 
1952 were equivalent to over 30 million 
tons of coal. I submit that this dumping 
of foreign residual fuel oil has adversely 
affected the coal industry, has had seri- 
ous impact on our economy, has caused 
unemployment and loss of jobs, and has 
created difficulties in many of the coal- 
producing States. 

Many of those who oppose this legis- 
lation continually speak of the difficulties 
which will confront the people and na- 
tions of Europe and elsewhere if we 
tighten trade relations with them. 

Perhaps I am a little old-fashioned in 
my thinking, but I believe the time has 
come in America when we must begin to 
give some consideration to our own econ- 
omy. I do not believe that it is morally 
right to provide for the people and 
economies of foreign countries and then 
deny American labor and American in- 
dustry the basic protection to which they 
are entitled. 

It is my sincere judgment that a solu- 
tion to the problem with respect to the 
extension of trade agreements must not 
disregard the words of President Eisen- 
hower in his state of the Union mes- 
sage to the 1st session of the 83d Con- 
gress last February: . 

This objective must not ignore legitimate 
safeguarding of domestic industries, agri- 
culture, and labor standards. 


Mr. Chairman, if this stated objective 
of the present administration is to be at- 
tained, the importation of foreign resid- 
ual oil must be restricted to safeguard 
the basic coal industry and all other re- 
lated industries. 
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Men out of employment in district 28, of the 
United Mine Workers of America, due to 
cutoff or operation closing down. 


May | May | Unem- 
Company 1952 | 1953 | ployed 
Jewell Ridge Coal Corp.: 
Jewell Ridge Mine (cutoff 
December 1952 and March 
o SITES 673 450 223 
Raven Red Ash Coal Co., Inc., 
Red Ash Coals, Ine 258 94 164 
Stonega Coke & Coal Co.: 
S fs ee eed 562 537 25 
Stonega (closed June 26) a “609 
mboden (closed May 31) 11 467 
Dunbar (closed Jan, 1) 208: |-> 298 
Benedict Coal Corp 202 121 81 
Kemmerer Gem Coal Co. 
(closed November 1982) 52 8 64 
Blue Diamond Coal Co.: 
Leona Mines 230 253 27 
Bonny Blue (elosed June 
o 348 |.......- 348 
Panther Coal Co, (closed 
December 1052) Oa) AER 320 
Banner Fuel Gorn SELES EAS 119 79 40 
New Garden Coal Co. (closed 
May 31, 1952) 66 4 62 


Banner 5 Coal 
Corp.: Wakenva operation 


P 8141 9 
Buchanan County Coal Corp. 307 215 92 
: Harman Coal Corp. 

(cutoff December 1952) 803 329 474 
Bartlick Mining Corp. (closed 

sanua ee EN SES 9 99 
Jewell idge Coal Corp: 

Jewell Valley mine 564 463 101 
Red Jacket Coal Corp 504 470 34 
ey iver Block Coal & Coke 

o. (closed March 1953). 69 |.--.---- 69 
Clinchfield Coal Corp.: 
Clincheo (cutoff Decem- 

n 688 343 345 

Dante (cutoff April 1983) 631 493 138 
Margaret Ann Coal Co 55 8 47 
Correale Mining Co. (closed 

March 1953) 70 HE mee 73 
Swords Creek Mining Co. 

(closed July 19852 1 72 
Lynn Camp Coal Co 99 59 40 

TORE oa e eee. 4,321 
Aggregate losses from other 

e TRDEN OERSLAA A A 179 

Total loss for 1 year 4, 500 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, in 


talking to Members of Congress regard- 
ing H. R. 5894, I find one particular point 
on which complete misunderstanding 
is so widespread that an explanation is 
required before there is a vote on this 
legislation. I speak of the argument ad- 
vanced by opponents of the Simpson bill 
who allege that coal prices are respon- 
sible for losses in the industrial-fuels 
market. I submit that this contention 
is entirely fallacious and that competi- 
tion between coal and other fuels pro- 
duced in this country is not in any way 
relevant to the legislation at hand. 

Certainly we recognize that coal en- 
counters strong competition from other 
fuels produced in the United States, but 
we are not complaining of any decline 
brought about by fair competitive prac- 
tices in the domestic field. Despite in- 
creasing wage scales for miners, the coal 
industry has met the challenge with 
many technological innovations that 
have resulted in actual reductions in coal 
prices. Since 1948 the average price of 
bituminous coal at the mine has dropped 
from $4.99 per net ton to $4.88 per net 
ton in 1952. This reduction has occur- 
red in the face of rising labor and supply 
costs. 

On the other hand, the price trend of 
petroleum products has been decidedly 
upward, as witness what has been hap- 
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pening in the past few weeks. Under 
these circumstances, coal would logically 
be expected not only to retain its normal 
markets, but also to register gains among 
consumers whose purchasing habits are 
governed by price alone—as in the case 
of electric utility plants equipped to burn 
either coal or oil. Such has not been 
the case, however, and the reason for 
this anomaly is that foreign residual oil 
is being dumped into those markets for 
the express purpose of driving coal out. 
This marketing practice of integrated 
international oil companies deprives coal 
of any chance whatsoever of competing 
for consumers along the Atlantic sea- 
board, where tankers from foreign refin- 
eries can feed industrial furnaces with- 
out incurrence of any expenses for 
transportation within the United States. 

Not only do importers use cheap for- 
eign labor to compete with the Ameri- 
can worker; their still greater advantage 
is to price residual oil as cheaply as is 
necessary to undersell coal, then give 
their accounting books the proper bal- 
ance by charging whatever they desire 
for gasoline and other high-grade pe- 
troleum products for which there is 
great demand. 

That is the reason why mines are clos- 
ing and loyal American citizens who live 
in coal areas are out of work today. That 
is why you will find empty railroad cars 
rusting away in sidings, with railroad 
trainmen and maintenance workers also 
unemployed. 

You have been apprised of the danger- 
ous situation which would find us short 
of production capacity in the coal indus- 
try during an emergency, but at this time 
I want to make it very clear that those 
idle coal cars-also represent a weak link 
in the national security make-up that 
could prove disastrous in time of war. 
If the decline in coal traffic suffered by 
railroads through excessive residual oil 
imports is not checked and reversed, 
there will be an unfortunate personnel 
problem and there simply will not be 
enough hoppers and gondolas to take 
coal to market in an emergency. Let 
me read this excerpt from the state- 
ment of the executive vice president of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad to the Ways 
and Means Committee: 

The important thing is that a large num- 
ber of trained railroad employees have been 
lost to the railroad industry. If the im- 
portation of residual fuel oil were suddenly 
cut off, as would no doubt happen during 
a state of war, the railroads would be called 
upon to transport coal to take its place. Even 
if these employees could then be replaced, 
it would be by persons without training in 
the railroad industry. Operating efficiency 
would be reduced. 

We in the railroad industry simply cannot 
afford to hold and maintain coal-carrying 
cars, locomotives and other railroad facilities 
to meet the possible transportation require- 
ments of some future emergency. 


Mr. Chairman, the coal and railroad 
industries are fully capable of carrying 
on at maximum strength in the competi- 
tive fight here at home, but they can- 
not survive the unfair invasion of for- 
eign residual oil. Common sense dic- 
tates that these two great industries 
be kept in top operating condition so long 
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as there is the slightest chance of an- 
other world outbreak. They are irre- 
placeable members of the all-American 
industrial team that will have to go on 
full-time duty in the event of a major 
war. There can be no substitutes when 
the battle begins. Only if H. R. 5894 is 
enacted into law can these industries be 
prepared to contribute what will be ex- 
pected of them under emergency condi- 
tions. A vote for the Simpson bill is a 
direct contribution to the security of 
the United States. 

Mrs. KEE. Mr. Chairman, the Fifth 

- Congressional District of West Virginia, 
which I have the honor to represent, 
is the second largest coal-producing dis- 
trict in the United States. In this dis- 
trict we have more than 32,000 men who 
are coal miners—representing one-half 
of all the families in my district. At 
the present time at least 12,000 of these 
coal miners are now unemployed and, 
in addition, several thousand other heads 
of families are working only part time. 
The result now is that we have a very 
large percent of hungry men, women, 
and children in West Virginia who, under 
present conditions, face a future filled 
with despair. This unemployment has 
spread to the railroad workers, suppliers, 
and all small businesses in my district. 
In short, we are at this time in the midst 
of a very critical depression in my dis- 
trict as well as in other parts of West 
Virginia and in coal areas in other 
States. 

Unless the United States Congress lives 
up to its responsibility to protect our 
own American labor and industry from 
this unfair foreign competition—and we 
can do that by passing this bill—I see 
no hope in the future for those of us 
dependent upon the coal areas where our 
people are now in the depths of a de- 
pression. 

Mr. Chairman, I strongly feel that we 
of the United States Congress have a 
solemn obligation to correct this unfair 
situation and return to our American 
citizens—who, through no fault of their 
own, are suffering from the effects of 
this imported residual fuel oil—an op- 
portunity to return to gainful employ- 
ment. 

I also feel that the bill now under 

consideration will place a sensible lim- 
itation on residual fuel oil imports, as 
well as strengthen our country’s secu- 
rity by enabling the coal industry to 
again become strong and in position to 
supply our fuel needs in the event of a 
national emergency. 
Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I think 
this bill should be sent back to the Ways 
and Means Committee, and I shall vote 
to recommit it. 

I am opposed to the gag rule that 
brings it to the House floor, preventing 
amendments to change any provision of 
the bill. Some of these provisions in- 
volve needed protection for affected in- 
dustries, but are too drastic. These 
might have been changed by amend- 
ment, but the gag rule prevents this. 
There are a dozen sections in this bill, 
each involving vast changes in our tariff 
laws, and under the rule, we must take 
them or leave them. I think we should 
leave them, as requested by the Presi- 
dent and six of his Cabinet officers, until 
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we have the report of the Commission 
on Foreign Economic Policy that we cre- 
ated when we extended the reciprocal 
trade law a few weeks ago. Meanwhile, 
the industries affected by this bill can 
use the escape clause and peril point 
procedures provided under that law to 
give justified relief to affected industries. 

The Ways and Means Committee 
seems to specialize in gag rules. We are 
told that the House is incapable of deal- 
ing with tax laws, on the floor, although, 
of course, the Senate does it. I just do 
not believe this. I have seen very com- 
plicated bills from a number of commit- 
tees pass this House under open rules, 
with amendments made on the floor, I 
think we might have accomplished some- 
thing on this bill, if it had come to the 
floor like other bills. There may be sit- 
uations where gag rules are needed, but 
they tend to indicate either arrogance or 
cowardice; either a committee thinks it 
alone knows enough to consider the de- 
tails of a bill, or the committee is afraid 
to try to defend its bill on the floor, In 
the present case the only thing to do is 
to send this bill back to committee. 

I am deeply concerned with the plight 
of the mining industries that seek relief 
in this bill. I doubt that the specific re- 
lief proposed would help them enough to 
overweight the resultant injury to the 
rest of the people. For instance, the coal 
industry is suffering from increasing 
competition with the use of oil, includ- 
ing residual oil, by railroads, in ships, 
and in industry and home heating. The 
quotas in this bill, we are told, would cut 
the oil supply below the present require- 
ments in these fields. Should we force 
them to change back to coal-burning 
equipment? Coal is now overpriced to 
compete with oil for many uses. I have 
been hoping for technological improve- 
ments in the production and processing 
of coal into heat and energy that would 
improve the competitive position of coal. 
Government research is continuing along 
this line, but the coal industry itself has 
primary responsibility and I doubt the 
wisdom of Federal interference to obvi- 
ate the need for technical progress. 

The provisions of this bill as to oil, 
lead, and zinc would violate existing 
trade agreements made according to law 
with foreign countries. We are trying 
to get other countries to live up to their 
agreements with us, at least until they 
are changed by mutual consent. We 
should not set an example of violating by 
law agreements that were made accord- 
ing to law. 

Foreign trade is a complicated busi- 
ness, but in a way, there is only one kind 
of trade, and that is trade, with for- 
eigners or anyone else. We want all of 
our trade, domestic, interstate, and for- 
eign, importing and exporting, to be 
profitable to us—and honest. 

We should go along with the President 
and his Cabinet officers on this bill, and 
wait for the report of the Commission on 
Foreign Economic Policy. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. VAN ZANDT]. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
am supporting H. R. 5894, a bill to amend 
the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 
1951 and certain other provisions of law 
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to provide adequate protection for 
American workers, miners, farmers, and 
producers. The widespread support 
given this bill is indicative of its merits 
in safeguarding the jobs of American 
wage earners and preserving the econ- 
omy of the United States. 

The residents of Pennsylvania are in 
favor of reciprocal trade agreements, 
realizing that the United States, as a 
member of the family of nations, must 
adhere to a policy of reciprocity in the 
field of world trade. 

In supporting reciprocal trade agree- 
ments, the people of Pennsylvania do so 
with the reservation that such agree- 
ments should retain the peril-point 
amendment so necessary to the preser- 
vation of America’s basic industries and 
the protection of the American wage 
earner. 

Many Members of Congress know of 
my efforts over a period of years, to con- 
sider reciprocal trade in a realistic man- 
ner, keeping in mind the damaging ef- 
fect that can result from an unre- 
stricted flood of cheaply manufactured 
foreign goods that threatens the jobs 
of American workmen. 

In Pennsylvania we have little diffi- 
culty recognizing the disastrous effects 
on our economy by the importation of 
foreign goods manufactured at a frac- 
tion of the wages paid American work- 
men. We have diversified industries in 
Pennsylvania and, like many other 
States, the importation of cheaply man- 
ufactured foreign goods has created a 
serious unemployment problem. A few 
of the industries adversely affected by 
foreign imports include watches and 
parts, motorcycles, chinaware and pot- 
tery, hardware and pumbing supplies, 
sewing machines, luggage and leather 
goods, wallpaper, hides, textiles, as well 
as the glass, coal, railroads, and related 
industries. 

Employees of these industries have not 
only lost their jobs but many of the 
manufacturing plants and mines have 
been driven to financial distress, and in 
some instances, have closed their doors. 

Time will not permit me to discuss in 
detail what has happened to the various 
industries I mentioned. Therefore, I 
want to focus attention on the provision 
of H. R. 5894 which imposes a quota 
limitation on the importation of foreign 
residual oil. 

Early in this session of Congress, I 
introduced H. R. 2870, a bill to establish 
a 5-percent quota limitation on imports 
of foreign residual fuel oil. The lan- 
guage of my bill is contained in H. R. 
5894 now under consideration. 

I am deeply indebted to my colleague 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. SIMPSON] as 
well as the members of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, for incorporat- 
ing the provisions of my bill H. R. 2870 
in H. R. 5894. 

Mr. Chairman, over a period of years 
the unrestricted importation of foreign 
residual oil has been gradually under- 
mining the coal, railroad, and related 
industries. 

Many of you will remember our efforts 
of several years ago to establish a quota 
limitation on foreign residual oil, but our 
efforts were defeated by a small margin, 
Our chief obstacle was in the fact that 
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the difference between crude oil and re- 
sidual oil was not clearly understood, nor 
was the damaging effect to the coal and 
railroad industries properly evaluated. 

For a moment I should like to define 
residual oil and how it is used. This is 
necessary in order to correct the opinion 
held by many that it is used principally 
for home-heating purposes. 

Imported residual fuel oil is what is 
left over in the refining process after 
gasoline and/or other products have been 
removed from crude oil. In the United 
States refineries this waste product 
amounts to only 18 or 19 percent of total 
crude oil refined, but in the Caribbean 
and South American oil operations of 
major United States oil companies the 
waste amounts to from 57 to 65 percent 
of the refinery volume. 

More than 98 percent of the residual 
fuel oil coming into the United States 
originates in Venezuela. Of these im- 
ports, more than 78 percent are the waste 
products from oil refineries located on 
two small Dutch islands just off the coast 
of Venezuela, Curacao and Aruba. These 
refineries are owned by two of the world’s 
largest oil corporations, the Royal Dutch’ 
Shell Co. and the Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey. 

Therefore these two large oil corpora- 
tions are the principal beneficiaries from 
the sale of residual oil imported to the 
United States rather than the residents 
of these small Dutch islands or the peo- 
ple in the oil-producing areas of 
Venezuela. 

This foreign residual oil is produced 
without a cost tag, and the selling price 
is manipulated up and down in accord- 
ance with what the competitive fuel mar- 
ket will bear. 

Foreign residual oil is not only pro- 
duced without a cost tag but is trans- 
ported to the United States by the pro- 
ducers without regard to actual trans- 
portation costs or at rates that do not in 
any way conform to charges that are a 
prerequisite to the maintenance of wage 
levels established for our own maritime 
fleet. 

To be more specific, ocean transpor- 
tation rates on residual oil from the 
Netherlands Antilles to ports north of 
Cape Hatteras dropped from $1.40 per 
barrel in January of last year to 43 cents 
in October—a drop of 69 percent—all 
because of nonunion cheap foreign labor 
eating on tanker ships flying foreign 

ags. 

This foreign residual oil is dumped on 
United States markets and used under 
boilers in large utilities and industrial 
plants, particularly on the east coast of 
the United States. 

I want to emphasize that this waste 
product of crude oil, commonly known 
as residual oil, is not used in heating 
American homes or fueling essential war 
machines such as tanks, planes, and mo- 
tor vehicles. 

Mr. Chairman, at this very minute a 
tanker ship is tied up at an east coast 
dock carrying disaster to the coal, rail- 
road, and related industries of this Na- 
tion, in much the same manner as rat- 
infested vessels brought disease into our 
port cities in years gone by. 
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This foreign tanker, with its bunker 
space filled with residual oil, is dumping 
it in violation of every American concept 
of fair competition. As a matter of fact, 
even if the miners of our Nation would 
work for nothing and the railroads 
transported the coal for practically 
nothing, the coal industry could not com- 
pete with this unfair competition from 
foreign residual oil because its price is 
continually manipulated downward to 
capture the eastern seaboard coal 
market. 

As of this date, a ton of domestic coal 
delivered to the eastern seaboard at $10 
per ton cannot meet the competition of 
cheap foreign residual oil which is deliv- 
ered in the New York Harbor on an aver- 
age of $2.25 per barrel. In this connec- 
tion, about 4½ barrels of residual oil is 
equal to 1 ton of coal, and because of the 
fact that the producer of residual oil 
will sell at any price, he continually ma- 
nipulates its price in order to undersell 
a ton of American-mined coal. 

This type of competition is what I had 
in mind when I said that the unrestricted 
dumping of foreign residual oil is in 
violation of the American concept of fair 
competition. 

Keeping in mind that 4% barrels of 
foreign residual oil is equivalent to 1 ton 
of coal, 128 million barrels of this alien 
residual oil were unloaded on our eastern 
seaboard in 1952, or enough to displace 
31 million tons of coal, and to destroy 
the jobs of 32,256 miners for a full year. 

The seriousness of the situation con- 
fronting the coal and railroad industries 
can be appreciated when it is understood 
that residual oil imports in 1946 amount- 
ed to 44,647,000 barrels, whereas in 1951 
the total reached 119,166,000. Prelim- 
inary figures for 1952 place the amount 
at about 129 million barrels. 

On the basis of 1952 importations, this 
will mean: First, displacement of approx- 
imately 31 million tons of coal; second, 
loss of coal revenue in excess of $150 
million; third, loss of an aggregate of 
4,196,000 man-days in the-mines; and, 
fourth, loss of miners’ wages in excess of 
$75 million. 

From the figures I have cited, one can 
readily recognize the devastating effect 
that residual oil had on the coal and 
railroad industries for the year 1952, 
when approximately 31 million tons of 
coal were displaced. 

In January 1953 the floodgates were 
opened still further, and for the first 
3 months of the year the leftovers from 
foreign refineries reached a daily aver- 
age of over 450,000 barrels, equal to about 
108,000 tons of coal—which, if permitted 
to continue, would displace 39 million 
tons of coal annually. 

From 1946 through 1952 the loss in 
revenue to the bituminous-coal industry 
as the result of the unrestricted flow of 
foreign residual oil amounted to $673 
million, approximately half of which 
would have gone to miners in wages. 

The deficit is multiplied many times 
over when translated into buying power 
for other goods and services, while the 
loss in tax revenue will run into millions 
of dollars. 

Let us for a moment consider the cor- 
responding effect the displacement of 
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31 million tons of coal will have on the 
coal-carrying railroads of the Nation 
and their employees due to the importa- 
tion in 1952 of 129 million barrels of 
foreign residual oil. It will mean, first, 
loss of railroad freight revenues of $86 
million; second, loss of railroad employee 
earnings of $43 million. 

The freight revenue loss to American 
railroads for the period of 1946 through 
1952 as the result of coal being displaced 
by residual oil amounted to some $360 
million or the loss of freight revenue 
from some 2 million loaded cars which 
railroads did not handle. 

For each of the coal miners who have 
lost their jobs because of the unfair com- 
petition from foreign residual fuel oil 
a railroader has also been added to the 
list of the unemployed. The total loss in 
wages of railroad employees due to the 
displacement of coal by foreign residual 
oil amounted to $181 million since 1946. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been talking 
from a nationwide standpoint about 
the adverse effects on the coal and rail- 
road industries as a result of the unre- 
stricted importation of cheap foreign 
residual oil. For the-next few minutes 
I should like to tell you of the serious 
effect it is having on the general wel- 
fare of the State of Pennsylvania. 

To be brutally frank, the bituminous 
coal industry in Pennsylvania is in a 
desperate condition and while there are 
other factors that have contributed to 
its plight, the one that has done the 
most serious damage is the importation 
of foreign residual oil, which because of 
its uncontrolled selling price, has erected 
a barrier of unfair competition so that 
it has captured the eastern seaboard 
market of the Pennsylvania bituminous 
coal industry. 

For the period from 1947 through 1952 
and including January and February of 
1953, the decline in the annual produc- 
tion of coal in Pennsylvania amounted 
to 60,744,700 tons and the loss of jobs to 
41,259 coal miners. 

During this period, the loss in revenue 
to the economy of Pennsylvania 
amounted to $350 million, not to men- 
tion the loss in railroad revenue and in 
other allied industries, together with 
the wages lost due to unemployment. 

In the central Pennsylvania area 
where my congressional district is lo- 
cated, the production of bituminous 
coal is the major industry and for many 
years our regular customers have been 
from the eastern seaboard area who pur- 
chase annually millions of tons of our 
coal. 

Mr. Chairman, no other area in the 
United States has felt the impact of the 
importation of foreign residual oil more 
acutely than has central Pennsylvania, 
because of its proximity to the eastern 
seaboard which is the natural market 
for central Pennsylvania coals. 

Since October 1, 1952, which is a period 
of less than 10 months, in the central 
Pennsylvania area alone, 19 bituminous 
coal mines have closed, throwing out of 
work 2,119 men, which represents a loss 
of more than 2 ½ million man-hours. 

These closed mines produced in 1952 
1,705,781 net tons, which means an an- 
nual loss of $9 million to the coal indus- 
try; 8594 million loss in wages; and more 
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than $534 million loss in railroad freight 
revenue. 

In addition to the 19 bituminous coal 
mines that have closed in central Penn- 
sylvania, 14 other mines have laid off 
more than 700 men and eventually will 
close down entirely, unless the flood of 
foreign residual oil is halted. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sure that every 
Member of this House will readily see 
that we who reside in central Pennsyl- 
vania are really faced with great diffi- 
culties because our eastern seaboard coal 
markets are being captured by the unre- 
stricted flood of cheap foreign residual 
oil. 

This means railroad terminals are 
being abandoned, ghost towns are devel- 
oping, and unemployment exists to the 
point where the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor has classified central 
Pennsylvania as a critical area because 
of the supply of surplus labor. 

While we are gravely concerned with 
the economy of Pennsylvania, yet there 
are other aspects to the general situation 
that I feel I am warranted in calling to 
the attention of all of you because they 
concern the national fuel situation in its 
relationship to our national security. 

Mr. Chairman, when a coal mine is 
closed it is not readily reopened. At the 
time of closing, the pumps and other 
equipment are removed and the mine fills 
up with water. Coal mines cannot be 
wrapped in mothballs and stored for an 
indefinite period like tanks, guns, and 
battleships, for almost instant restora- 
tion to active use, in the event of a na- 
tionalemergency. For all practical pur- 
poses a coal mine is permanently closed 
and all recoverable natural resources are 
lost for the future. 

During World War II we reached our 
peak in coal production when in 1 year 
we mined 630 million tons. Included in 
this 630 million was 139 million tons of 
strip coal, which as you know is that coal 
lying near the surface and easy to re- 
cover. However, this easy coal is gone 
and the reserves of strip coal no longer 
exist. 

It is interesting to observe a state- 
ment made during World II by the late 
Secretary of Interior Ickes, when he said 
that the production of bituminous coal 
was a vital factor in winning the war. 

Mr. Chairman, there is truth in 
Secretary Ickes’ statement because coal 
has always played an important role 
in our national defense. 

With the permanent closing of coal 
mines that is taking place today and the 
decline in the available easily recoverable 
strip coal I doubt very much whether we 
would be able, should we get into war, to 
produce a sufficient quantity of coal to 
satisfy the national needs. 

In making this statement, I am as- 
suming that should we get into an all- 
out world war III that enemy submarine 
action will again interrupt our lines of 
communications as it did in World 
War I and World War II with the result 
that great quantities of residual oil now 
being imported into our country would 
be suddenly cut off and those industries 
presently using residual oil would have 
to turn to coal. 

‘The same thing would apply to crude 
oil and I say to you, what would fac- 
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tories, churches, schools, apartment 
houses and places of business now using 
imported oil, do for heat and power in 
the event of a national emergency? 

Mr. Chairman, shipments of foreign 
oil could be stopped overnight in the 
event of an international crisis, but the 
coal industry cannot accelerate its pro- 
duction to meet the Nation’s increased 
fuel requirements in a national emer- 
gency if its operations continue to be 
impaired as they are under present con- 
ditions. 

Summarizing my views, let me empha- 
size that the plight of the coal industry 
is not solely a question of free trade; 
nor is it a question alone of finding an 
economic saviour for the coal and re- 
lated industries; but rather it is a ques- 
tion as to whether our Nation can retain 
its sovereignty as the leader of free 
nations and at the same time maintain 
an adequate national defense without 
the aid of a healthy coal industry. 

Mr. Chairman, the unwarranted flood 
of foreign residual oil must be stopped 
and it can be stopped if the Congress of 
the United States will look the facts 
squarely in the face and establish a 5 
percent limitation on imports of foreign 
residual oil as provided for in H. R. 5894. 

I hope that the majority of the mem- 
bership of this House will support H. R. 
5894. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the remaining time on this side to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have not come here with a speech 
nor any set of figures. Ihave come here 
for just a few moments to make an ob- 
servation, to ask some questions so as 
to vote intelligently on this bill. 

I have noticed there has been a great 
deal of talk about reciprocity and these 
reciprocal trade agreements. Reciproc- 
ity has met with favor and it has met 
with opposition. However, the term is 
all right if we take it from the diction- 
ary. It simply means to give and take. 
It may be true that we are at a disad- 
vantage in reciprocity with foreign na- 
tions, but if that be the case we had 
better learn to do some horse trading. 
However that may be, I believe in rec- 
iprocity and I think it should begin 
at home. We have heard a great deal 
about New England and how she might 
suffer from the passage of this bill. Has 
not New England been favored all these 
years with a high protective tariff? 
Have not we in the Middle West and 
in the Mountain States where the coal 
is mined not paid for that subsidy in 
the form of protective tariff, and is this 
not a good time that we have some rec- 
iprocity at home? I want to tell you 
I know a little something about this 
Venezuelan situation firsthand. I have 
had two Venezuelan families in my own 
home during the last 2 years. They 
have been intimately connected with one 
of these five big oil companies. They 
are very well paid and they have their 
way paid every year back here into the 
United States by way of airplane, and 


their children are sent here to go to 


school, while these children down there 
in West Virginia and Kentucky and in 
other places in Pennsylvania are finding 
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it hard to get something to put into 
their dinner buckets. 

I am very happy to learn from some 
of our Members on the other side that 
they are so willing to go along with this 
new deal kind of program, that is, will- 
ing to protect any industry in this coun- 
try, even including agriculture. 

The discussion has been almost en- 
tirely with regard to products of the 
mines—coal, lead, zine, copper. 

It could affect the products of agri- 
culture, but of that I have no fear. 
Shortly after coming to Washington I 
was asked by a leading banker here what 
would happen if this Congress withdrew 
price supports on farm products. I re- 
plied that there would be a Democratic 
Congress in 1954. Only yesterday I 
heard a Republican Congressman from 
New York City ask how long the people 
of his district could be expected to agree 
to price supports for agriculture. A 
southern Democrat replied, As long as 
we have a minimum wage law or a pro- 
tective tariff.” So you see we are all in 
the same boat and we sink or swim 
together. 

Coming to the concrete point at issue, 
it may cost some segments of the Nation 
to give protection to the people who do 
the work, the hard, the back-breaking 
work in the mines of this Nation, but 
whatever is necessary to be done, in 
justice should be done. We cannot 
afford to do otherwise. I hear it said 
that the factories in New England need 
this residual oil to produce their goods. 
Let me ask, what do you do with your 
products? Where does Massachusetts 
sell her shoes? Does she sell them in 
Venezuela? No, you do not. Those 
people do not wear shoes, not many of 
them. You sell them, a lot of them, to 
the families that operate the mines in 
Virginia, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
and Kentucky. These people are in dis- 
tress, and, let me tell you, that if you get 
enough people in distress, here in our 
own country, you will not need any re- 
sidual fuel oil in New England. 

Now a word as to the contention that 
the people of Venezuela are dependent 
upon exporting of their residual oil to 
this country. I know that some big oil 
companies find it profitable to ship their 
residual oil here, but I question how 
much the common people of Venezuela 
profit by that business. What the peo- 
ple of Venezuela need, what all the peo- 
ple of South America need, is to develop 
their country, and they will need all 
their oil production at home as we need 
ours here. 

I favor the passage of this bill. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the balance of the time to 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HAL- 
LECK]. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, many 
have thought that this rule might well 
not have been adopted. However, there 
were many who thought it should be 
adopted, and this debate should be held, 
The rule prevailed. However, I think 
the time has come now to face the reali- 
ties of the situation. So far as I am 
concerned, I expect to vote for a motion 
to strike out the enacting clause. ‘Then, 
when we are back in the House, if that 
prevails, to vote to recommit the bill. 
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However, I think it is well that we have 
had this debate because great interest 
has been demonstrated. Certainly, the 
commission that we organized or pro- 
vided for a short time ago can now deal 
with these problems that have been pre- 
sented here so ably and well. 

Foreign trade is always a matter of 
tremendous importance to our country. 
The great questions always are: how 
much can we do to promote foreign trade 
and how much can we engage in foreign 
trade and yet protect the people at home? 
To show that this is a matter of great 
interest, of course, we have heard the 
members here speak of the destruction 
of industries in their districts. All of us 
have solicitude for them and all of us 
want to help them. I have here a let- 
ter from the president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation who respect- 
fully recommends the recommittal of this 
measure because he says, “Our interest 
as farmers in the expansion of trade is 
obvious under the present situation.” 

I have the very same sort of letter 
from the president of the Indiana Farm 
Bureau. In the 80th Congress when 
Republicans were in power we had to 
grapple with this business of extension 
of the reciprocal trade agreements act 
and although we then had a Democratic 
President, we undertook to rewrite the 
act as best we could. We included cer- 
tain provisions which have been help- 
ful to some degree, but which could have 
been much more helpful if they had been 
administered in the manner we intended. 
However that may have been, we now 
have a Republican President and a Re- 
publican Congress. Of course, many peo- 
ple expected immediately that there 
would be a reconsideration of this whole 
matter—and that was proper. May I 
say at this point that this matter of for- 
eign trade and legislation dealing with 
it, along with the regulations, will always 
be under examination. 

Mr. Chairman, a bill was introduced 
that covered many things. The Cabinet 
Members were called to testify and they 
testified against it. As I understand it, 
they did not challenge every item, but 
what they saia was essentially this: “We 
cannot be expected to come up here, 
the first days we arrive in Washington, 
and have a well-rounded program with 
respect to this matter which will meet 
the problems before the country. So,” 
they said, along with the President, 
“give us some time to study it. Extend 
it for a year and provide for a commis- 
sion that can help us in the study, and 
whatever is done will necessarily come 
back to the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee for consideration.” 

Then what happened? Another bill 
was introduced. It provided an exten- 
sion for a year, with a reduction in time 
from 12 to 9 months, and a provision 
for an additional member on the Tariff 
Commission. And it provided for the 
creation of a commission of 17 to study 
and report at the first of the next ses- 
sion on this very important matter. 

Let me remind you that the latter bill 
passed by a vote of 363 to 35. That was 
last June 15. There were only 3 mem- 
bers of the great Committee on Ways 
and Means who voted against it. I 
thought that had disposed of the mat- 
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ter, and that we would go ahead with 
the commission study. However, here 
we are. And may I point out to you, 
if you will read the first 12 pages of this 
bill, that it deals with changes in the 
substantive law of the land, the very 
things, the very language, that was con- 
tained in the power and duty delegated 
to this commission to study and on 
which to report. 

In other words, it seems to me that in 
undertaking to enact this legislation at 
this time we are undertaking to legislate 
on the very propositions that we direct- 
ed the commission to study and report. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield briefly to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. REED of New York. I just want 
to say this, that if that study as pro- 
posed had been sent to our committee, 
it would be a law today; but it was sent 
to another committee. 

Mr. HALLECK. Be that as it may, 
the bill was enacted, and it was passed 
by both Houses, and it passed by the 
kind of vote that I indicated. 

Let me say, in all frankness, that if 
we are going to pass this legislation here 
today we might as well undo what we 
did before. After all, how ridiculous 
can we get? We have already said to 
the commission, “We want this matter 
studied; we want a report, and we are 
all going to go over it carefully.” 

To legislate on that business, in my 
opinion, puts us in a completely inde- 
fensible position. In saying that, I do 
not intend any criticism at all of those 
who have spoken here today, who have 
industries in their districts that are un- 
der severe hardships. I do not criticize 
them, I am just pleading for the fair- 
ness of the situation. 

The President asked for this extension. 
I think it was a fair request. We re- 
sponded to it in the Congress by over- 
whelming votes. The President still 
wants us to proceed that way. He wants 
this bill defeated, because it defeats the 
purposes, it defeats what we are trying 
to do in this other operation. 

So I say that we ought to stand by the 
administration; not just because it is a 
matter of standing by the administra- 
tion, but because it is the right and the 
proper thing to do. 

I mentioned the fact that this bill was 
under the rule. Originally, the Ways 
and Means Committee and the author of 
the bill asked for an open rule, and sub- 
sequently they said. “We would prefer 
to have a closed rule.” Then the Rules 
Committee voted a rule, the like of 
which-I never saw before but which is 
within their power, to provide that an 
amendment to strike out would be in or- 
der but not others. 

I have heard from many of the propo- 
nents of this bill who wanted a closed 
rule. They wanted the measure voted 
up or down without all the time-consum- 
ing business of trying to deal with 
amendments. The way to get at that— 
and I think it is the way to expedite the 
business of the House—will be, as the bill 
will be considered read for amendment, 
a motion to strike out the enacting 
clause, which will be in order; and, if 
that prevails, then we go back into the 
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House and a motion to recommit will 
be in order. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
CurTIs] proposes to make the motion to 
strike out the enacting clause. The end 
result of that will be to bring about the 
very sort of situation which would have 
prevailed if we had had a closed rule. I 
hope that the Members on both sides— 
because I can see, as we can all see, what 
the basic problem here is, how each 
Member has his own views—and no one 
objects to that—but I am asking all of 
the Members to support the motion to 
strike out the enacting clause. Then we 
will recommit the bill to the Committee 
on Ways and Means and then proceed 
to accomplish the objectives of the other 
bill we passed with such an overwhelm- 
ing majority. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. The 
basic result, the final result of the pas- 
sage of such a motion would be to kill 
the bill for the present. 

Mr. HALLECK. That is right, if you 
recommit the bill to the committee. Let 
me say briefly about this bill, there are 
provisions that are good in it that I 
think many would vote for; I am confi- 
dent that there are some here that the 
Commission willrecommend. There are 
some others that are not so good. But 
we are dealing with one of the most vital 
problems before the country today and 
I do not see in any measure an over- 
concern to try to help somebody else to 
the detriment of our own people, but I 
think our own national welfare and well- 
being and peace and happiness and pros- 
perity are wrapped up and tied up in this 
whole matter. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I am sorry, but this 
cn 20 first time I have spoken on the 

That is the reason I think we should 
study the matter more. 

In respect to certain immediately 
pressing situations such as lead and zinc 
and residual fuel oil it may be that the 
way to handle it would be in a bill just 
dealing with those particular things, 
This bill has all these other changes in 
the basic law that are of far-reaching 
effect. I do not know what they mean, 
Others may but I am not sure about it. 
I have no doubt that some of these things 
that need correcting can be corrected 
by administrative action. 

May I say this for myself, and I would 
recommend it: If it is all right for our 
Government to buy a year’s supply of tin 
from Bolivia I cannot see any reason 
why we should not buy up some lead and 
zinc in this country and stockpile it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired; 
all time has expired. 

Under the rule the bill is considered as 
having been read for amendment. 

The bill reads as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the second sen- 
tence of section 3 (a) of the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1951 (19 U. S. C., sec. 
1360) is hereby amended by striking out 
“serious injury to the domestic industry pro- 
ducing like or directly competitive articles” 
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in clause (1) and in clause (2) and inserting 
in Heu thereof “substantial injury to Amer- 
ican workers, miners, farmers, or producers, 
producing like or competitive articles, or im- 
pairment of the national security” and “such 
injury or impairment, or threat thereof,”, 
respectively. ‘The last sentence of such sec- 
tion 3 (a) is hereby amended to read as 
follows: “No such foreign-trade agreement 
shall be entered into with respect to any 
article imported into the United States until 
the Commission has made its report with 
respect to such article to the President.” 

Sec. 2. Subsection (a) of section 4 of the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951 (19 
U. S. C., sec. 1361 (a)) is hereby amended— 

(1) by striking out “serious injury to the 
domestic industry producing like or directly 
competitive articles“ in clause (1) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “substantial injury to 
American workers, miners, farmers, or pro- 
ducers, producing like or competitive articles, 
or impairment of the national security.“; and 

(2) by striking out “such injury,” in clause 
(2) and inserting in Meu thereof “such 
injury or impairment, or threat thereof,”. 

Sec. 3. Section 6 of the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1951 (19 U. S. C., sec. 1363) 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Src. 6. No reduction in any rate of duty, 
or binding of any existing customs or excise 
treatment, or other concession heretofore or 
hereafter proclaimed under section 350 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, shall be 
permitted to continue in effect when the 
product on which the concession has been 
granted is, as a result, in whole or in part, 
of the duty or other customs treatment re- 
flecting such concession, being imported into 
the United States in such increased quan- 
tities (either actual or relative) or under 
such conditions as to cause or threaten sub- 
stantial injury to American workers, miners, 
farmers, or producers, producing like or com- 
petitive products, or impairment of the na- 
tional security.” 

Sec. 4. (a) The first paragraph of subsec- 
tion (a) of section 7 of the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1951 (19 U. S. C., 
sec. 1364) is hereby amended— 

(1) by striking out “, either actual or rel- 
ative,” and inserting in lieu thereof “(either 
actual or relative) or under such condi- 
tions”; and 

(2) by striking out “serious injury to the 
domestic industry producing like or directly 
competitive products” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “substantial injury to American 
workers, miners, farmers, or producers, pro- 
ducing like or competitive products, or im- 
pairment of the national security”. 

(b) The second paragraph of such sub- 
section (a) is hereby amended by striking 
out “serious injury or threat of serious in- 
jury” and inserting in lieu thereof “such 
injury or impairment, or threat thereof,”. 

(c) The third paragraph of subsection (a) 
of such section 7 is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

“Should the Tariff Commission find, as a 
result of its investigation and hearings, that 
a product on which a concession has been 
granted is, as a result, in whole or in part, 
of the duty or other customs treatment re- 
flecting such concession, being imported in 
such increased quantities (either actual or 
relative) or under such conditions as to cause 
or threaten substantial injury to American 
workers, miners, farmers, or producers, pro- 
ducing like or competitive products, or im- 
pairment of the national security, it shall 
so report to the President. The Tariff Com- 
mission shall include in such report the 
extent to which, and the time for which, it 
finds and declares that— 

“(A) permanent withdrawal of the con- 
cession; 

„B) modification of the concession; 

“(C) suspension of the concession in 
whole or in part; 

“(D) limitation of the quantity of the 
product which may be entered, or withdrawn 
from warehouse, for consumption; or 
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“(E) any combination of the foregoing, 
is n in order to prevent or remedy 
such injury or impairment, or threat there- 
of. Within 60 days, or sooner if the Presi- 
dent has taken action under subsection (c) 
of this section, the Tariff Commission shall 
transmit to the Committee on Finance of 
the Senate and the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House of Representatives an 
exact copy of its report and recommenda- 
tions to the President.” 

(d) Subsection (b) of such section 7 is 
hereby amended— 

(1) by striking out “without excluding 
other factors, shall take into consideration 
a” and inserting in lieu thereof “without 
excluding other evidence of injury, shall con- 
sider as evidence of injury the existence or 
likely occurrence of any of the following 
factors: A”; and 

(2) by striking out “in the domestic in- 
dustry concerned,” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “among the American workers, 
miners, farmers, or producers concerned,”. 

(e) Subsections (c) and (d) of such sec- 
tion 7 are hereby amended to read as follows: 

“(c) Upon receipt of the Tariff Commis- 
sion’s report of its investigation and hear- 
ings, the President may by proclamation take 
such action as is found and declared by the 
Commission in such report to be necessary 
to prevent or remedy such injury or impair- 
ment, or threat thereof. If the President 
does not take such action within 60 days he 
shall immediately submit a report to the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the House 
and to the Committee on Finance of the Sen- 
ate stating why he has not taken such ac- 
tion. The President, in proclaiming any in- 
crease in duty under this subsection, shall 
not be limited by the second sentence of sub- 
section (a) (2) of section 350 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended. 

“(d) When in the judgment of the Tariff 
Commission no sufficient reason exists for a 
recommendation to the President that ac- 
tion should be taken in respect of a product, 
it shall make and publish a report stating 
its findings and conclusions.” 

Sec. 5. Subsection (a) of section 8 of the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951 (19 
U.S. C., sec. 1365) is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

“(a) In any case where (1) the Secretary 
of Agriculture determines and reports to the 
President and to the Tariff Commission with 
regard to any agricultural commodity or 
products thereof, a condition exists, or is 
practically certain to occur, requiring emer- 
gency treatment on account of imports of 
any agricultural commodity or products 
thereof, or (2) upon application of any in- 
terested party, the Tariff Commission shall 
make immediate investigation under the 
provisions of section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, as amended, or under the 
provisions of section 7 of this act to deter- 
mine the facts and make recommendations 
to the President for such relief under those 
provisions as may be appropriate in the 
emergency. The President, on recommenda- 
tion of the Secretary of Agriculture, shall 
take immediate action, however, without 
awaiting the recommendations of the Tariff 
Commission if, in his judgment, the emer- 
gency requires such action. In any case the 
report and findings of the Tariff Commission 
and the decision of the President shall be 
made at the earliest possible date and in any 
event not more than 25 calendar days in 
the case of any perishable agricultural com- 
modity or products thereof, including milk 
and all products of milk, and 60 days in the 
case of any other agricultural commodity or 
products thereof after the submission of the 
case to the Tariff Commission. In the exer- 
cise of the authority conferred in this section, 
full consideration shall be given to the impact 
of imports of any agricultural commodity or 
products thereof on (A) domestic produc- 
tion, (B) normal marketing and storing of 
domestic products, (C) any Government sup- 
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port or other program, or (D) the Govern- 
ment objective of achieving full parity prices 
for domestic agricultural commodities or 
products thereof in the market place: Pro- 
vided, That, notwithstanding the provisions 
of section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, as amended, or any other law, the Presi- 
dent, upon the recommendation of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, may (i) order further 
limitation on the quantity of imports of any 
such agricultural commodity or products 
thereof, or total suspension of imports of 
any agricultural commodity or products 
thereof, to meet the emergency situation, 
and (ii) proclaim the continuance of the 
emergency action, herein authorized, as long 
as the emergency continues to exist.” 

Sec. 6. Subsections (a) and (b) of section 
22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, as 
amended (7 U. S. C., sec. 624), are hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a) Whenever any article or articles are 
being or are practically certain to be im- 
ported into the United States under such 
conditions and in such quantities as to 
render or tend to render ineffective, or mate- 
rially interfere with the national objective 
of achieving full parity prices for agricul- 
tural commodities, or products thereof, in 
the market place, or any program or opera- 
tion undertaken under this title or the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, as 
amended, or section 32, Public Law 320, 74th 
Congress, approved August 24, 1935, as 
amended, or any loan, purchase, or other pro- 
gram or operation undertaken by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, or any agency operating 
under its direction, with respect to any agri- 
cultural commodity or product thereof, or to 
reduce substantially the amount of any prod- 
uct processed in the United States from any 
agricultural commodity or product thereof 
with respect to which any such program or 
operation is being undertaken, the Secretary 
of Agriculture shall, and any interested party 
may, petition the United States Tariff Com- 
mission to make an immediate investigation. 
Upon receipt of any such petition an imme- 
diate investigation shall be made by the 
United States Tariff Commission, which shall 
give precedence to investigations under this 
section to determine such facts. Such in- 
vestigation shall be made after due notice 
and opportunity for hearing to interested 
parties, and shall be conducted subject to 
such regulations as the President shall 
specify. The Tariff Commission shall make 
its report to the President at the earliest 
possible date but in no event more than 6 
months after the day on which a petition 
for investigation was filed. 

“(b) If, on the basis of such investigation 
and report to him of findings and recom- 
mendations. made in connection therewith, 
the President finds the existence of such 
facts, he shall, within 30 days, by proclama- 
tion impose such fees not in excess of 50 
percent ad valorem or such quantitative lim- 
itations on any article or articles which may 
be entered, or withdrawn from warehouse, 
for consumption as he finds and declares 
shown by such investigation to be necessary 
in order that the entry of such article or 
articles will not render or tend to render 
ineffective, or materially interfere with, the 
national objective of achieving full parity 
prices for agricultural commodities, or prod- 
ucts thereof, in the market places, or, any 
program or operation referred to in subsec- 
tion (a) of this section, or reduce substan- 
tially the amount of any product processed 
in the United States from any such agricul- 
tural commodity or product thereof with 
respect to which any such program or opera- 
tion is being undertaken: Provided, That no 
proclamation under this section shall impose 
any limitation on the total quantity of any 
article or articles which may be entered, or 
withdrawn from warehouse, for consumption 
which reduces such permissible total quan- 
tity to proportionately less than 50 percent 
of the total quantity of such article or 
articles which was entered, or withdrawn 
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from warehouse, for consumption during a 
representative period as determined by the 
President; except that, whenever a condi- 
tion exists requiring special treatment, the 
President upon recommendation of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture may impose such fur- 
ther limitation or suspension of imports as 
he deems necessary upon a full consideration 
of the impact of imports of competitive com- 
modities on (1) domestic production, (2) 
normal marketing and storing of domestic 
products, and (3) any Government support 
or other program: And provided further, 
That in designating any article or articles 
the President may describe them by physical 
qualities, value, or use, or upon such other 
basis as he shall determine.” 

Sec. 7. The second sentence of section 2 
(a) of the act entitled “An act to amend the 
Tariff Act of 1930,” approved June 12, 1934, 
as amended (19 U. S. C., sec. 1352, first sen- 
tence), is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 8. (a) Subsection (b) of section 337 
of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended (19 
U. S. C., sec. 1337), is hereby amended to 
read as follows: 

“(b) Investigations of violations by Com- 
mission: To assist the President in making 
any decisions under this section, the Com- 
mission shall investigate any alleged viola- 
tion of this section on complaint under oath, 
and it may investigate any alleged violation 
of this section upon its own initiative.” 

(b) Subsection (d) of such section 337 is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“(d) Transmission of findings to Presi- 
dent: The final findings of the Commission 
shall be transmitted with the record to the 
President; and the Commission shall publish 
such findings within 30 days after the date 
on which they are transmitted to the 
President.” 

Sec. 9, Section 303 of the Tariff Act of 
1930, as amended (19 U. S. C., sec. 1303), is 
hereby amended— 

(1) by inserting after “corporation shall” 
in the first sentence “(by special or multi- 
ple rates of exchange in terms of the United 
States dollar, by any other exchange control, 
or by any other means)”; and 

(2) by after the second sentence 
the following: “Where such bounty or grant 
is paid or bestowed in whole or in part by 
special or multiple rates of exchange in terms 
of the United States dollar, the Secretary 
shall base his determination (or estimate) 
of the net amount of such bounty or grant 
(or that part thereof) which is attributable 
to such rates of exchange on the difference 
between the export exchange rate applicable 
to the article or merchandise concerned and 
the export exchange rate which yields the 
fewest units of the foreign currency for each 
United States dollar. In the case of any 
bounty or grant (or that part thereof) to 
which the preceding sentence does not apply, 
the Secretary shall make his determination 
(or estimate) of the net amount thereof on 
a basis consistent with the principle set forth 
in the preceding sentence.” 

Sec. 10. Subsection (a) of section 201 of 
Antidumping Act, 1921 (19 U. S. C., sec. 160), 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“(a) Whenever the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury (hereinafter called the ‘Secretary’) finds 
that any foreign merchandise is being or is 
likely to be sold in the United States or 
elsewhere at less than its fair value he shall 
make such finding public together with a 
description of the class or kind of merchan- 
dise to which it applies in such detail as 
may be necessary for the guidance of the 
appraising officers.” 

Sec. 11. (a) Part I of title IIT of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended, is hereby amended 
by inserting after section 321 (19 U. S. C., 
sec. 1321) the following new sections: 

“Sec. 322. Import Quotas for Crude Petro- 
leum and Residual Fuel Oil. 

“(a) Imposition of quotas: 

“(1) The total quantity of crude petroleum 
and all products derived therefrom (includ- 
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ing residual fuel oil and oil for supplies for 
vessels at United States ports but excluding 
oil for manufacture and reexport) which may 
be imported into the United States from all 
countries in any calendar quarter of any 
year shall not exceed 10 percent of the domes- 
tic demand for all petroleum oils in the 
United States (as reported by the United 
States Bureau of Mines) for the correspond- 
ing quarter of the previous year. 

“(2) The total quantity of residual fuel oil 

(including residual fuel oil for supplies for 
vessels at United States ports but excluding 
residual fuel oil for manufacture and reex- 
port) which may be imported into the 
United States from all countries in any cal- 
endar quarter of any year shall not exceed 
5 percent of the domestic demand for resid- 
ual fuel oil in the United States (as reported 
by the United States Bureau of Mines) for 
the corresponding quarter of the previous 
year. 
“(b) Suspension of quotas: Quotas estab- 
lished by subsection (a) may not be modi- 
fied or suspended by the operation of any 
foreign trade agreement or otherwise, except 
that 

“(1) if the President finds that the total 
domestic supplies of all petroleum oils, sup- 
plemented by the amount of imports per- 
missible under the 10-percent quota, are in- 
adequate to meet the total United States 
domestic and export demand for all petro- 
leum oils, he may modify or suspend such 
quota for such time and to such extent as 
he finds to meet such demand; and 

“(2) if the President finds that the total 
domestic supplies of residual fuel oil and 
coal, supplemented by the amount of im- 
ports of residual fuel oil permissible under 
the quotas established by subsection (a), are 
inadequate to meet the total United States 
domestic and export demand for residual 
fuel oil and coal, he may modify or suspend 
the 5-percent quota, modify or suspend the 
10-percent quota, or both, for such time and 
to such extent as he finds necessary to meet 
such demand. 

“Sec. 323. Additional Duty on Lead and Zinc. 

“In addition to any other duty or tax 
imposed by law, there shall be levied, col- 
lected, and paid, upon the articles specified 
in sections 324 and 325, duty at the rates 


‘specified in such sections. Such duty shall 


not be subject to modification or suspen- 
sion by the operation of any foreign trade 
agreement or otherwise. 


“Sec. 324. Lead and Lead Pigments; 
Ores and Concentrates, 

“(a) Lead and lead pigments: Articles 
imported during any quarter which are duti- 
able under paragraph 392 or paragraph 72 
of this act— 

“(1) one cent per pound, plus 

“(2) an amount per pound equal to the 
amount by which the adjusted base price 
of common lead for such quarter (as defined 
in subsection (c) (1)) exceeds the domestic 
market price of common lead for such quar- 
ter (as defined in subsection (c) (2)). 

“(b) Lead ores and concentrates: Articles 
imported during any quarter which are duti- 
able under paragraph 391 of this act— 

“(1) seven-tenths of 1 cent per pound of 
lead contained therein, plus 

“(2) an amount (per pound of lead con- 
tained therein) equal to seven-tenths of the 
amount by which the adjusted base price of 
common lead for such quarter exceeds the 
domestic market price of common lead for 
such quarter. 

“(c) Definition: For the purposes of this 
section— 

“(1) Adjusted base price: The adjusted 
base price of common lead for any quarter 
shall be an amount which bears the same 
ratio to 15% cents as (A) the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics index of wholesale prices 
for all commodities other than farm prod- 
ucts and processed foods, for the second 
month of the preceding quarter, bears to 
(B) such index for March 1953. 
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(2) Domestic market price: The domes- 


‘tic market price of common lead for any 


quarter shall be the average market price 
per pound, for the second month of the 
preceding quarter, of common lead (in 
standard shapes and sizes) delivered at New 
York, N. Y. In determining the average 
market price of common lead for any month, 
the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
to base his finding upon the average monthly 
price of common lead (in standard shapes 
and sizes) delivered at New York, N. Y., re- 
ported by the Engineering and Mining Jour- 
nal's ‘Metal and Mineral Markets.“ 

“(3) Quarter: The term ‘quarter’ means 
a calendar quarter beginning on the Ist day 
of January, April, July, or October, as the 
case may be. 

“(d) Fractional parts of cents: In the 
imposition of duty by this section, so much 
of any rate of duty as consists of a frac- 
tional part of 1 cent which is smaller than 
one-tenth of 1 cent shall be disregarded; 
except that if it amounts to one-twentieth 
of 1 cent or more, the rate of duty imposed 
shall be the next higher one-tenth of 1 cent. 

“(e) Determination and publication: Not 
less than 10 days preceding the first day of 
each quarter, the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall determine and publish— 

“(1) the adjusted base price of common 
lead for such quarter, 

“(2) the domestic market price of com- 
mon lead for such quarter, and 

“(3) the amount by which such adjusted 
base price exceeds such domestic market 
price. 


Determinations by the Secretary under this 
subsection shall, for the purposes of this 
section, be final and conclusive. 

“(f) When duty not applicable: The duty 
imposed by this section shall not apply dur- 
ing any quarter if the domestic market price 
of common lead for such quarter equals 
or exceeds the adjusted base price of com- 
mon lead for such quarter. 


“Sec. 325. Zinc and Zinc Oxides; Zinc Ores 
and Concentrates, 


“(a) Zinc and zinc oxides: Articles im- 
ported during any quarter which are dutiable 
under paragraph 394 or paragraph 77 of this 
act— 

“(1) one cent per pound, plus 

“(2) an amount per pound equal to the 
amount by which the adjusted base price 
of slab zinc for such quarter (as defined 
in subsection (c) (1)) exceeds the domestic 
market price of slab zinc for such quarter 
(as defined in subsection (c) (2)). 

“(b) Zinc ores and concentrates: Articles 
imported during any quarter which are duti- 
able under paragraph 393 of this act— 

“(1) six-tenths of 1 cent per pound of zine 
contained therein, plus 

“(2) an amount (per pound of zinc con- 
tained therein) equal to six-tenths of the 
amount by which the adjusted base price 
of slab zinc for such quarter exceeds the 
domestic market price of slab zinc for such 


quarter. 

“(c) Definitions: For the purposes of this 
section— 

“(1) Adjusted base price: The adjusted 
base price of slab zinc for any quarter shall 
be an amount which bears the same ratio to 
15% cents as (A) the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics index of wholesale prices for all com- 
modities other than farm products and 
processed foods, for the second month of the 
preceding quarter, bears to (B) such index 
for March 1953. 

“(2) Domestic market price: The domes- 
tic market price of slab zinc for any quar- 
ter shall be the average market price per 
pound, for the second month of the pre- 
ceding quarter, of slab zinc (Prime Western, 
f. o. b., East St. Louis, III.). In determining 
the average market price of slab zine for 
any month, the Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized to base his findings upon the 
average monthly price of slab zinc (Prime 
Western, f. o. b., East St. Louis, III.) reported 
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by the Engineering and Mining Journal's 
Metal and Mineral Markets. 

“(3) Quarter: The term ‘quarter’ means 
a calendar quarter beginning on the Ist day 
of January, April, July, or October, as the 
case may be. 

“(d) Fractional parts of cents: In the im- 
position of duty by this section, so much 
of any rate of duty as consists of a frac- 
tional part of 1 cent which is smaller than 
one-tenth of 1 cent shall be disregarded; 
except that if it amounts to one-twentieth 
of 1 cent or more, the rate of duty imposed 
shall be the next higher one-tenth of 1 cent. 

“(e) Determination and publication: Not 
less than 10 days preceding the first day of 
each quarter, the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall determine and publish— 

“(1) the adjusted base price of slab zinc 
for such quarter; 

“(2) the domestic market price of slab zinc 
for such quarter; and 

“(3) the amount by which such adjusted 

base price exceeds such domestic market 
price. 
Determinations by the Secretary of the 
Treasury under this subsection shall, for 
the purposes of this section, be final and 
conclusive. 

“(f) When duty not applicable: The duty 
imposed by this section shall not apply dur- 
ing any quarter if the domestic market price 
of slab zinc for such quarter equals or ex- 
ceeds the adjusted base price of slab zinc for 
such quarter.” 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply with respect to (1) calendar 
quarters which begin on or after July 1, 
1953, and (2) articles entered, or withdrawn 
from warehouse, for consumption, on or 
after July 1, 1953. 

Sec. 12. The President is authorized and 
directed to take such action as may be neces- 
sary, in accordance with the provisions of 
the trade agreement between the United 
States and Switzerland, signed January 9, 
1936, and supplements thereto, to put into 
effect at the earliest possible date, but in 
no event later than 60 days from the enact- 
ment hereof, the recommendation made by 
the United States Tariff Commission in its 
report to the President dated June 14, 1952, 
of its investigation respecting watches, 
watch movements, watch parts, and watch 
cases pursuant to paragraph 13 of Executive 
Order 10082 and section 7 of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951, 


The CHAIRMAN. Are there amend- 
ments to be offered by members of the 
Committee on Ways and Means? 

If not are there any amendments pro- 
posing to strike out a section, paragraph, 
or subparagraph of the bill? 
= Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment at the desk permit- 
ted by the rule. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have a preferential motion. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will re- 
port the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri moves that the 
Committee do now rise and report the bill 
back to the House with the recommendation 
that the enacting clause be stricken out. 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, this is the motion that the majority 
leader referred to, and if it is carried we 
will then go back in the House at which 
time I shall offer a motion to recommit 
this bill to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Incidentally, I voted for the rule be- 
cause I was very happy to see the Mem- 
bers of this great body have the oppor- 
tunity to discuss and indeed present to 
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the country the problems that many of 
our industries have been facing over a 
period of time in this present world trade 
situation; and I might state that the 
cases presented before the Ways and 
Means Committee by many of these in- 
dustries were sound presentations and, 
indeed, many of our industries through- 
out the country are suffering and have 
been suffering under our past program 
of world trade. However, I think this 
administration recognizes the situation 
and realizes that our industry and our 
agriculture, I might add, are confronted 
with these problems. As everyone. well 
knows, the problem of our on domestic 
industries is vitally affected by the whole 
world trade and foreign policy of this 
country. 

We have created a commission in order 
to make a study for this administration 
which study will then be reported back 
to the Ways and Means Committee, at 
which time that great committee will 
go further into these matters and deter- 
mine what tariff laws, whether reciprocal 
trade, or what, should be adopted based 
on the recommendations and study that 
the commission will make. 

I was particularly interested when the 
administration leaders presented their 
case before our committee. I asked them 
in particular: “In the interim, while 
they are making this study, what is there 
that will protect and assist these indus- 
tries and agriculture that have been so 
adversely affected in the past?” 

I asked also the specific question: “Is 
there presently administrative proce- 
dure whereby these various people may 
be protected.” 

Invariably the answer was “yes,” they 
felt that the powers given under the 
peril-point and escape clause provisions 
were sufficient to meet the needs of these 
various groups. 

I then suggested that perhaps the ad- 
ministration of the escape and peril- 
point clauses had not been such in the 
past that these industries had been pro- 
tected as they thought they should have 
been. In fact, that was the main plea 
of these various industries before our 
committee, that they had tried to utilize 
this machinery and had not met with 
any success. Again the administration 
leaders assured us that the policy on 
that score would be changed and that 
if the industries would come before the 
Tariff Commission under these par- 
ticular provisions they would be given 
relief if the case they presented met the 
provisions of the law. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. MEADER. The gentleman knows, 
I believe, that I have been interested in 
this foreign economic policy commission 
for over 2 years. May I ask the gentle- 
man this question? If the past adminis- 
tration had appointed that commission 
during its tenure in office is it not true 
that we could be well along the way on a 
study that should be the foundation for 
intelligent legislation in this field? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I believe 
this study should have been made some 
time ago. 
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Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? y 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. BOGGS. I think the gentleman 
should know that such a study has been 
made and is a matter of record in the 
so-called Bell report. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I am 
familiar with the Bell report, but I hardly 
think it is adequate for the purposes we 
have in mind. We will have a satis- 
factory study made. 

I might remark further that although 
the committees of the House are ade- 
quate to make these studies on this par- 
ticular subject, which involves our for- 
eign policy, it is proper for the execu- 
tive department to assist in making this 
study, and then refer it to the Ways 
and Means Committee which in turn 
will relate it to its own studies, 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. It should be noted 
also that 10 of the 17 members will be 
Members of the House and Senate. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Yes, of 
course, the legislative branch of our 
Government is represented on this com- 
mission. 

In my opinion, it is proper to follow 
this particular procedure in this instance 
and I believe it is perfectly proper for 
the executive branch of the Government 
to make the request they have here made 
of the Congress. I am satisfied, in the 
interim, administrative procedure under 
the peril point and escape clause is ade- 
quate to provide the relief needed for our 
distressed industries and agricultural 
groups. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
preferential motion offered by the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. CURTIS]. 

Mr. Chairman, it should be noted at 
the outset that the proposed legislation 
which would authorize the creation of a 
commission to which reference has been 
made is not law as yet. It is in confer- 
ence and at the moment it is tied up. 

It is always easy to run from a danger 
which confronts us. I hate to think that 
we are sticking our heads in the sand 
or deliberately turning our backs upon 
what we know is a most serious situation. 
confronting our country—one that will 
become more serious as time goes on; 
one in which the foreign countries are 
rapidly increasing imports and are doing 
so at the expense of American producers. 
I would like to see the House pass this 
legislation. I point out to you that at 
least a year will pass before this special 
commission is named and ready to func- 
tion, and until the Committee on Ways 
and Means, which must present the 
legislation to you to correct this evil, 
has an opportunity to do so. The spe- 
cial commission could do nothing but 
recommend. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. I 
yield to the gentleman from West 
Virginia. 
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Mr. BAILEY. In the meantime who 
is going to feed the hungry children of 
the coal miners in West Virginia? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. I re- 
gret very much that those people in West 
Virginia and others in Pennsylvania and 
many other States presently living upon 
unemployment compensation will be 
without that form of relief. I do not 
know by whom they will be fed. 

I wish to make this point, that we 
should do something right now to take 
care of existing circumstances and pre- 
pare ourselves for permanent and final 
legislation next year. s 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania, I 
yield to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. I think it ought to 
be pointed out that the commission un- 
der the terms of the legislation is di- 
rected to report not later than 60 days 
after the opening of the next session. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. That 
is right, and already there is talk going 
around that any commission named 


could not possibly complete a study of. 


the full scope of the resolution within 
6 months, and there will probably þe a 
request for an extension. Under the 
terms of the resolution, they are ex- 
pected to report in 6 months. I will say 
that the Committee on Ways and Means 
has covered practically every step they 
will study, and the Committee on Ways 
and Means will have to cover the very 
same points when we are considering the 
legislation next year. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. I 
yield to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
gentleman referred to the Bell commit- 
tee appointed by President Truman. 
The Bell committee recommended that 
anybody thrown out of work on account 
of imports shall be put under social 
security and taken care of in that way. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. And 
then they were to be trained for a new 
job, moved somewhere else, and a job 
found for them, and if they wanted to do 
all those things, they would be given a 
job. That was the recommendation of 
the Bell Commission, an awful thing to 
foist upon the intelligence of every 
American workingman. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. I 
yed to the gentleman from North Caro- 


Mr. COOLEY. I would like to ask the 
gentleman if he does not regard section 
5 and section 6 as an unwarranted inva- 
sion of the jurisdiction of the Committee 
on Agriculture of the House of Repre- 
sentatives? Sections 5 and 6 consume 
5 pages of this 20-page bill. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. My 
answer is that I do not. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to see this 
legislation acted upon favorably. I think 
having done all this work on it, each of 
us being convinced in his or her own 
mind that there is a great deal of merit 
to it, we should pass the legislation this 
afternoon. I call upon all who are sin- 
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cerely interested in the welfare of their 
own congressional districts to give this 
legislation your support. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the motion of the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] that 
the Committee do now rise and report 
the bill H. R. 5894 back to the House 
with the recommendation that the en- 
acting clause be stricken out. 

Just a little over a month ago the 
House of Representatives adopted H. R. 
5495 to extend the Trade Agreements 
Act. That bill has now passed the Sen- 
ate and is in conference. Title III of 
H. R. 5495 provides for the establish- 
ment of a Commission on Foreign Eco- 
nomic Policy. This bipartisan commis- 
sion of 17 members is directec to con- 
duct a comprehensive study of overseas 
investment and trade. Within 60 days 
after the second regular session of the 
83d Congress has convened that com- 
mission is required to report its findings 
and recommendations to the President 
and to the Congress. 

I was particularly interested in the 
remarks of the gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Cooper], in which he urged that 
action on the subject matter of the pend- 
ing bill ought not to be taken until the 
results of the study of the Commission 
on Foreign Economic Policy are before 
us. I remind my colleagues that since 
April 23, 1951, I have been fighting for 
the establishment of a commission to 
study our foreign economic policy which 
now is about to be created in title III 
of the trade-agreements extension bill 
now in conference. I wish the gentle- 
man from Tennessee and his colleagues 
on that side of the aisle had been as 
interested in this study of foreign eco- 
nomic policy under the past administra- 
tion as they appear to be at the present 
time. 

I recall very vividly offering my bill to 
create such a commission as an amend- 
ment to the Mutual Security Act of 1951. 
I recall distinctly that only one member 
of the Democratic side of the House rose 
in support of that amendment. I also 
recall that when the Mutual Security Act 
of 1952 was before us in the Committee 
of the Whole I again offered my pro- 
posal for a foreign economic study com- 
mission. At that time two members on 
the Democratic side of the aisle rose in 
support of that proposal. 

We had been playing by ear in foreign 
affairs altogether too long. We have 
improvised, we have fumbled and 
stumbled without any clear goal or with- 
out any tangible or workable measures 
for arriving at any specific goal in for- 
eign affairs. If the gentlemen on the 
other side of the aisle had supported my 
proposal in 1951, the study which the 
gentleman now says is necessary could 
have been well under way, if indeed it 
could not have been completed. 

Mr. Chairman, on March 25, 1953, I 
introduced H. R. 4199 to establish a com- 
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mission on overseas investment and 
trade. This commission was essentially 
the same in purpose and in character as 
the one which is about to come into be- 
ing in title III of the trade agreements 
extension bill. I discussed this proposal 
at some length on March 26, 1953. My 
remarks appear on pages 2339 to 2344 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of that date. 

I did not confine my efforts to the in- 
troduction of bills and making of 
speeches. I pressed upon the White 
House, upon the leadership of the House 
and the leadership of the Senate the 
urgency of this study of foreign eco- 
nomic policy. These efforts bore fruit in 
the form of a letter under date of May 
1, 1953, from President Eisenhower to 
Speaker Martin and to Vice President 
Nrxon in which he urged a comprehen- 
sive study of our foreign economic policy 
by a bipartisan commission. 

Mr. Chairman, I commended President 
Eisenhower and the leadership of the 
Congress at the time this recommenda- 
tion was made. My remarks appear in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of May 5, 1953, 
on pages 4556 to 4558. 

The wisdom of withholding judgment 
on the subject matter of the pending bill 
until we can have the benefit of the 
studies of the new commission is obvious. 
The House solemnly asserted that these 
questions deserved study and that in the 
meantime matters respecting foreign 
trade and foreign investment should be 
held in status quo. 

If the House adopts H. R. 5894 today, 
it will amount to an assertion that the 
House did not know what it was doing 
when it passed H. R. 5495. In effect we 
would be saying that there is no neces- 
sity for study, that the House already 
possesses the facts and the considera- 
tions appropriate as a basis for passing 
judgment on this important matter of 
foreign trade. I do not think it adds to 
the prestige of the House to reverse itself 
within so short a time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the preferential motion offered by the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] 
that the enacting clause be stricken. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. SIMPSON of 
Pennsylvania) there were—ayes 192, 
noes 114. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Curtis of 
Missouri and Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
175, noes 119. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

ene CHAIRMAN. The Committee will 
rise. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Hoeven, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 5894) to amend the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951, and 
for certain other provisions of law to 
provide adequate protection for Ameri- 
can workers, miners, farmers, and pro- 
ducers, directed him to report the bill 
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back to the House, with the recom- 
mendation that the enacting clause be 
stricken. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the recommendation of the Committee of 
the Whole. 

Mr, CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer a motion to recommit the 
bill 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Curtis of Missouri moves that the bill 
H. R. 5894 be recommitted to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion by the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. CURTIS]. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 242, nays 161, not voting 28, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 103] 


YEAS—242 
Abbitt Donohue Lane 
Abernethy Donovan Lanham 
Adair Dorn, N. Y. Lantaff 
Addonizio Doyle Latham 
Alexander Durham LeCompte 
Allen, Calif. Eberharter Lesinski 
Allen, Il. Lyle 
Andrews Feighan McCormack 
Arends Fine McIntire 
Ashmore Forand Machrowicz 
Auchincloss Ford Mack, III. 
Ayres Forrester Madden 
Barden Fountain * Magnuson 
Barrett Prazier Mailliard 
Bates Frelinghuysen Marshall 
ecker Fulton Matthews 
Bennett, Fla. Gamble Meader 
Bentley Gary Merrill 
tts Goodwin Merrow 
Blatnik Gordon Miller, Calif. 
gs Granahan Miller, N. Y. 
Boland Grant 
Bolling Green Morano 
Bolton, Gubser Moss 
Frances P, Gwinn Multer 
Bolton, Hale Murray 
Oliver P. Haley Nelson 
Bonner Halleck Nicholson 
Bosch Hardy Norblad 
Bowler Harrison, Nebr. Norrell 
Boykin Harrison, Va. an 
Brooks, Tex Hart O’Brien, III 
Brown, Ga. Hays, Ark O'Brien, Mich. 
Brownson Herlong · O'Brien, N. Y, 
Broyhill Heselton O'Hara, III 
Buchanan Hess O'Neill 
Byrne, Pa. Hiestand Os mers 
Campbell Hinshaw Ostertag 
Canfield Hoffman, Il. Passman 
Carlyle Holifield Patman 
Carnahan Holmes Patterson 
Celler Holt Pelly 
Chelf Holtzman Philbin 
, Chudoff Hope Pillion 
Church Hosmer Poage 
Cole, N. Y. Howell Preston 
Hyde Price 
Condon Jackson Priest 
Cooley Javits Prouty 
Cooper Johnson Rabaut 
Corbett Jonas, Ill Radwan 
Cotton Jonas, N. C. Rains 
Coudert Jones, Ala. Ray 
Cretella Jones, Mo. Rayburn 
Crosser Jones, N. C Reams 
Crumpacker Judd Rhodes, Pa. 
in Karsten, Mo. Richards 
Curtis, Mass Kean Riehlman 
Curtis, Mo. Kearney Riley 
Davis, Ga Keating vers 
Davis, Tenn. Keogh Roberts 
e Kilburn Robeson, Va 
Delaney King, Calif. Robsion, Ky. 
Derounian King, Pa. . Rodino 
Devereux Kirwan Rogers, Fla. 
Dodd Klein Rogers, Mass, 
Dollinger Kluczynski Rooney 
Landrum 
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St. George Taber Westland 
Scott Teague Wharton 
-Brown ‘Thomas Wheeler 
Selden ‘Thompson, Widnall 
Sheehan Mich. Williams, 
Shelley ‘Thompson, Tex. Wilson, Ind. 
Sheppard Thornberry 
Shuford Tuck Wolcott 
Sieminski Velde Wolverton 
Sikes Vinson Yates 
Smith, Miss. Vorys Yorty 
Springer Wainwright Yo 
Sullivan Walter Zablocki 
Sutton Warburton 
NAYS—161 

Albert Fernandez Morgan 
Andersen, Fino Moulder 

H. Carl Fisher Mumma 
Andresen Friedel Neal 

August H Gathings O’Konski 
Angell Gavin Patten 
Aspinall Gentry Perkins 
Bailey George Pfost 
Baker Golden Phillips 
Battle Graham Poff 
Beamer Gregory Polk 
Belcher ross Reed, N. Y, 
Bender Hagen, Calif Rees, = 
Bennett, Mich. Hagen, Minn 
Bentsen d Rhodes, Ariz. 
Berry Harden Rogers, Colo, 
Bishop Harris Rogers, Tex. 
Bonin — Wyo. Saylor 

w 
Bramblett Hays. Ohio Scriyner 
Bray Hill Scudder 
Brooks, La. Hillelson 
Brown, Ohio Hillings Shafer 
Budge Hoeven Short 
Burdick Hoffman, Mich. Simpson, II. 
Burleson Horan Simpson, Pa. 
Busbey Hruska Small 
Bush Hunter Smith, Kans, 
Byrd Ikara Smith, Va. 
Byrnes, Wis. James Smith, Wis. 
Camp Jarman Spence 
Cannon Jenkins 
Carrigg Jensen Stauffer 
Cederberg Kearns Steed 
Chenoweth Kee Stringfellow 
Chiperfield Kelley, Pa. Talle 
Clardy Kersten, Wis. Taylor 
Clevenger Knox Thompson, La. 
Cole, Mo. Krueger Tollefson 
Coon Laird Trimble 
Curtis, Nebr. Long Utt 
Dague Lovre Van Pelt 
Davis, Wis. Lucas Van Zandt 
Dawson, Il McConnell Il 
Dawson, Utah McDonough Wampler 
Dempsey regor Weichel 
DEwart Mack. Wash. Wickersham 
Dorn, S. C. Mahon Williams, N.Y, 
Dowdy Martin, Iowa Willis 
Edmondson Mason Wilson, Calif 
Elliott Metcalf Wilson, Tex. 
Ellsworth Miller, Kans. Withrow 
Engle Miller, Md oung 
Fallon Miller, Nebr. 
Fenton Mollohan 
NOT VOTING—28 

Buckley Kelly, N. Y Reece, Tenn, 
Case Kilday Reed, 
Chatham McCarthy Roosevelt 
Dies McCulloch Schenck 
Dingell McMillan Watts 
Dolliver McVey Whitten 
Fogarty Morrison “Wier 
Garmatz O'Hara, Minn. Wigglesworth 
Hébert Pilcher 
Heller Powell 


es. the motion to recommit was agreed 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Wigglesworth for, with Mr. Reece of 
Tennessee against. 

Mr. Pilcher for, with Mr. Mevey against. 

Mr. Hébert for, with Mr. Reed of Illinois 
against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Case with Mr. Morrison. 

Mr. McCulloch with Mr. Whitten. 

Mr. Dolliver with Mrs. Kelly of New York. 
Mr. O'Hara of Minnesota with Mr. Heller. 
Mr. Schenck with Mr. Dies. 


Mr. JONAS of Illinois changed mis 


vote from nay“ to yea.“ 
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Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania changed 
his vote from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded, 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days to re- 
vise and extend their remarks on the bill 
H. R. 5894. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, we have 
an agreement under which the appropri- 
ation bill for the Southwest drought re- 
lief will be taken up by unanimous con- 
sent tomorrow. That will be followed 
by the lease-purchase bill which has 
been reported by the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works and then by the railroad re- 
tirement bill out of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. Of 
course, we do not know how long it will 
take to dispose of those bills. There are 
4 or 5 rules outstanding which we 
will try to reach as quickly as possible, 
and to dispose of them as rapidly as we 
can. As I said the other day, it looks 
very much like we will meet Saturday 
and I think I should repeat that so the 
Members will keep it in mind so that we 
will be able to proceed and dispose of 
some of these matters which while not 
of major importance are at least of great 
importance to particular Members. At 
any event, a more definite announcement 
will be made some time tomorrow after- 
noon as to the Saturday session, and the 
Members will be informed accordingly. 

Mr.RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield. 

Mr. RAYBURN. There is a resolution 
from the Committee on Rules to which I 
think there is no objection whatsoever, 
and which could be passed in a matter 
of 5 minutes or so. 

Mr. HALLECK. Is that with reference 
to the Texas City disaster? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Yes. I trust that 
may be brought up tomorrow sometime. 

Mr. HALLECK. That is one matter 
which we hope to bring up, and there 
are several in that category. Some of 
these matters may take a little more 
time, but we do want to get to them as 
quickly as we can, and I assure the gen- 
tleman we will try to do that. 


AMENDING TRADING WITH THE 
ENEMY ACT 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois from the Com- 
mittee on Rules reported the following 


“privileged resolution H. Res: 350, Rept. 
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920), which was referred to the House 
Calendar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 5741) 
to amend section 39 of the Trading With the 
Enemy Act of October 6, 1917, as amended, 
and all points of order against said bill or 
any provisions contained in said bill are 
hereby waived. After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and continue 
not to exceed 1 hour, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, the bill shall be 
read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the consideration 
of the bill for amendment, the Committee 
shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without inter- 
vening motion except one motion to recom- 
mit, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Mason and to include an editorial. 

Mr. LYLE in three instances, in each 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Lax HAM and to include an editorial. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts and to 
include a letter from the American 
Legion and from the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. 

Mr. HÉBERT (at the request of Mr. 
THOMPSON of Louisiana) and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. PassmMan and to include a letter. 

Mr. Roprno. 

Mr. Pork to revise and extend his re- 
marks, 

Mr. FEIGHAN and to include a state- 
ment presented to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs on House Joint Resolu- 
tion 58, together with an article. 

Mr. Detaney and to include a speech 
by Mr. James J. Farley and other ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. Boran and to include editorials. 

Mr. McCormack to revise and extend 
his remarks and include a letter from 
Assistant Secretary Martin together 
with a summary of the provisions of 
H. R. 5894. 

Mr. WALTER in two instances. 

Mr. Lane in three instances. 

Mr. Jupp in three instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN in two instances 
and to include editorials. 

Mr. A. Fernos-Isern (at the request 
of Mr. Hoeven) in two instances. 

Mr. Gavin and to include an editorial. 

Mr. Bow and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. STRINGFELLOW and to include an 
article. 

Mr. Benver in six instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Recan and to include an article. 

Mr. Curtis of Nebraska and to include 
some extraneous material in remarks 
made by him today in Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. Hittincs and to include extrane- 
ous matter, 
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Mr. Witson of California and to in- 
clude an editorial, 

Mr. Donovan. 

Mr. Urr and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts and to 
include some letters and telegrams re- 
garding the inclusion of residual oil in 
the bill, H. R. 5894. 

Mr, JaR MAN and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI (at the request of Mr. 
PRIEST) in two instances and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr, Price in two instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. FARRINGTON and to include some 
editorials. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Watts (at the request of Mr. Dor. 
LINGER), for the balance of the week, 
on account of official business. 

Mr. McCuttocn (at the request of 
Mr. McGrecor), for the balance of the 
week, on account of illness. 

Mr. Garmatz, for today, on account 
of official business, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock and 45 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, 
July 24, 1953, at 12 o’clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


870. Under clause 2 of rule XXTV, a let- 
ter from the Deputy Secretary of Defense, 
transmitting a report as of the close of 
the 82d Congress, of the Secretary of De- 
fense listing all authorized military, na- 
val, and Air Force public-works projects 
for the completion of which adequate 
funds have not been appropriated, pur- 


suant to section 408 (b) of Public Law. 


564, 81st Congress; also, a draft of a bill 
entitled “A bill to provide for the rescis- 
sion of certain authority to proceed with 
military, naval, and Air Force public- 
works projects”; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 348. Resolution 
for consideration of S. 2277, an act to au- 
thorize the loan of two submarines to the 
Government of Italy and a small aircraft 
carrier to the Government of France; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 901). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 349. Resolution 
for consideration of S. 2097, an act to in- 
crease the amount authorized to be appro- 
priated for the construction of the Eklutna 
project; without amendment (Rept. No. 902). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 
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Mr. ALLEN of Illinois: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 346. Resolution 
creating a select committee to conduct an in- 
vestigation and study of the seizure of Lith- 
uania, Latvia, and Estonia by the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, and other circum- 
stances which led to the “incorporation” of 
those countries into the Soviet Union; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 903). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. S. 631. An act to 
permit veterans to suspend or delay their 
programs of education or training under 
the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act 
of 1952 in order to perform services as mis- 
sionaries; with amendment (Rept. No. 904). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. McCONNELL: Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. S. 1515. An act granting 
the consent of Congress to certain Western 
States and the Territories of Alaska and Ha- 
walli to enter into a compact relating to 
higher education in the Western States and 
establishing the Western Interstate Commis- 
sion for Higher Education; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 905). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. McCONNELL: Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. H. R. 304. A bill to pro- 
vide for the admission to St. Elizabeths Hos- 
pital, in the District of Columbia, of certain 
citizens of the United States adjudged in- 
sane in foreign countries; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 906). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. H. R. 5715. A 
bill to authorize lending operations by the 
Klamath Indians, and for other purposes; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 907), Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. H. R. 5662. A 
bill to amend the act of June 30, 1948, 80 
as to extend for 5 years the authority of 
the Secretary of the Interior to issue patents 
for certain public lands in Monroe County, 
Mich., held under color of title; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 908). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. H. R. 6412. A 
bill to preserve the eligibility of certain 
veterans to dental out-patient care and 
dental appliances; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 909). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida: Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. H. R. 
6436. A bill to amend the Communications 
Act of 1934, as amended; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 910). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: Committee on 
the District of Columbia. S. 1945. An act 
to amend the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide that the Board of Education of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia shall have sole authority 
to regulate the vacation periods and annual 
leave of absence of certain school officers 
and employees of the Board of Education 
of the District of Columbia,” approved 
March 5, 1952; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 911). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota: Committee on 
the District of Columbia. S. 1393. An act 
to amend the District of Columbia Teach- 
ers’ Leave Act of 1949; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 912). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. TALLE: Committee on the District 
of Columbia, S. 873. An act to amend the 
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District of Columbia Credit Unions Act; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 913). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota: Committee on 
the District of Columbia. S. 2118. An act 
to increase the salaries of employees of the 
Board of Education of the District of Colum- 
bia, and to provide for a study of the pay 
scales and classifications of such employees; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 914). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 5802. A bill to amend section 456 of 
title 28 of the United States Code with re- 
spect to the official stations of justices and 
judges; without amendment (Rept. No. 915). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota: Committee 
on the District of Columbia. H. R. 6252. A 
bill to amend the charter of the Girl Scouts 
of the United States of America so as to 
limit membership on the National Council of 
Girl Scouts to citizens of the United States, 
to authorize meetings of the national council 
as provided in the constitution, and to au- 
thorize an annual report based upon the 
preceding fiscal year; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 916). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota: Committee on 
the District of Columbia: S. 1273. An act. 
to amend the act entitled “An act to incor- 
porate the American University,” approved 
February 24, 1893, so as to clarify the rela- 
-tions between the board of trustees of the 
American University and the board of edu- 
cation of the Methodist Church, and for other 
p ; without amendment (Rept. No. 
917). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HOPE: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 4211. A bill to amend the Federal Crop 
Insurance Act, as amended; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 918). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. WEICHEL: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H. R. 6354. A bill to 
authorize the Coast Guard to accept, operate, 
and maintain a certain defense housing facil- 
ity at Cape May, N. J.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 919). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois: Committee on Rules, 
House Resolution 350. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H. R. 5741, a bill to amend sec- 
tion 39 of the Trading With the Enemy Act 
of October 6, 1917, as amended; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 920). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. FERNOS-ISERN: 

H. R. 6480. A bill to amend section 1814 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
so as to include the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico; to the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: 

H. R. 6481. A bill to authorize the issuance 
of 240,000 special-quota immigrant visas, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HINSHAW: 

H. R. 6482. A bill to provide for Federal 

participation in the design, development, and 


service testing of transport aircraft suitable ` 


to the needs of local-service airlines, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 
By Mr. JAVITS: 
H. R. 6483. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, as amended; to the 
Corimittee on Education and Labor. 
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By Mr. MULTER: 

H. R. 6484. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, as amended; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 6485. A bill to preserve the eligibility 
for out-patient dental care of certain veter- 
ans whose eligibility was adjudicated by the 
Veterans’ Administration prior to July 1, 
1953; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. DONDERO: 

H. R. 6486. A bill to amend section 435 (e) 
(1) (B) (i) of the Internal Revenue Code; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOLMES: 

H. R. 6487. A bill to approve the repay- 
ment contract negotiated with the Roza Irri- 
gation District, Yakima project, Washington, 
and to authorize its execution, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. JACKSON: 

H. R. 6488. A bill for the relief of the city 
of Santa Monica, Calif.; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PHILBIN: 

H. R. 6489. A bill relating to the promotion 
of certain officers and former officers of the 
Army of the United States, or of the Air 
Force of the United States, or of any com- 
ponent thereof, retired for physical disabil- 
ity; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. TOLLEFSON: 

H. R. 6490. A bill to provide additional 
compensation for certain individuals who 
were prisoners of war during World War II; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. WEICHEL (by request) : 

H.R. 6491. A bill to amend sections 4417 
and 4418 of the Revised Statutes to authorize 
biennial inspection of the hulls and boilers 
of cargo vessels, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. HAND (by request) : 

H. J. Res. 303. Joint resolution to grant le- 
gal permanent residence to certain aliens; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HYDE: 
H. J. Res. 304. Joint resolution authorizing 


-the District of Columbia to enter into inter- 


state civil-defense compacts; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 
By Mrs. KELLY of New York: 

H. Con. Res, 168. Concurrent resolution es- 
tablishing a Joint Committee on Intelligence 
Matters; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. ZABLOCKI: 

H. Con. Res. 169. Concurrent resolution es- 
tablishing a Joint Committee on Intelligence 
Matters; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HOLIFIELD: 

H. R. 6492. A bill for the relief of Rodolfo 

Navarro; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HUNTER: 

H.R. 6493. A bill for the relief of Matti 

Korpela; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. JACKSON: 

H.R. 6494. A bill for the relief of Luigi 

Cianci; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. JUDD: 

H. R. 6495. A bill for the relief of the board 
of regents of the University of Minnesota; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LATHAM: 

H. R. 6496. A bill for the relief of S. C. 

Thomas Sze; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 5 
By Mr. McDONOUGH: 

H. R. 6497. A bill for the relief of Fong 
Way Chong, also known as Freddie Fong, 
and Chu Lau Hing, also known as Lana 
Fong; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


July 23 


By Mr. MULTER: 
H. R. 6498. A bill for the relief of Elfriede 
Lina Roser; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. OSMERS: 

H. R. 6499. A bill for the relief-of Dorothy 
Claire Maurice; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WIDNALL: 

H. R.6500. A bill for the relief of Mary 
Belding Damaskou; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. YORTY: 

H. R. 6501. A bill for the relief of Winni- 

fred Rose; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 

H. R. 6502. A bill for the relief of Victor 
Granados-Gal; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 6503. A bill for the relief of Murad 
John Malak; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


395. By Mr. HORAN: Petition of 450 mem- 
bers of the Women's Christian Temperance 
Union of Spokane County, Wash., in support 
of the Bryson bill, H. R. 1227, to prohibit 
alcoholic-beverage advertising over the radio 
and television and in magazines and news- 
papers; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

396. By Mr. NORBLAD: Petition of Jean M. 
White and 25 other citizens of Milwaukie 
and Portland, Oreg., the enactment 
of H. R. 1227, to prohibit all liquor adver- 
tising through interstate commerce and over 
the radio and TV; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

397. By the SPEAKER: Petition of 14th 
Congressional District Young Republican 
Club, Detroit, Mich., urging enactment of 
Senate bill 589, commonly known as the 
Wiley bill; to the Committee on Publio 
Works. 


COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
JUNE 30, 1953. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1953, to June 30, 1953, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total 
salary 
7. salary 
Name of employee Profession during 
6-month 
period 
George L. Reid, Ir. . Clerk (F) 852. 50 
John J. Heimburger r. Counsel () we 00 
Franeis M. LeMay...| Staff consultant (F)] 4,852. 50 
Mabel C. Downey. Assistant clerk (C)_.} 5,537. 19 
Lydia Vacin__ 8 assistant (C). 3, 224. 94 
. E T 2, 890. 32 
Betty Prezioso - 40 --| 2,428.32 
Arlow Hin Clerical aid (0 1, 675. 05 
Altavene Clark... Executive officer (P). 970. 50 
Lorraine Greenbaum. Staff assistant (C)__- 809. 44 
Funds authorized or a priated for commit- 
tee expenditures set — ST $50, 000 
Amount of expenditures previously reported... None 
Amount expended from 5 5 11 to June 30. None 


Total ~~ ar expended from Jan. 1 to 

LOX, ae eI 
Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1958 
CEIFFORD R. Horx, 

Chairman, 


No 
50, 000 


1953 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
JuLy 15, 1953. 


To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the fol- 
lowing report showing the name, profession, 
and total salary of each person employed by 
it during the 6-month period from January 
1, 1953, to June 30, 1953, inclusive, together 
with total funds authorized or appropriated 
and expended by it: 


Total 
gross 

Name of employee Profession sey. 

6month 

period 
George Y. Harvey--..| The cler . . $5,823. 
Kenneth 8 The assistant clerk.. 823, 
William A. Duvall. . Second assistant 823, 
Corhal D. Orescan 823, 
Robert E. Lambert 823. 
Paul = Wilson.. 792. 
Ross P. Pope 792. 
Jay B. Howe 792. 
451. 


Samuel W. Crosby. 
ur 


PEPLPLLE PSO REP Hn 


1 assistant clerk. 
Olerk-stenographer 


pres 


R 88888888588 8888855 
Es & E888 8888 F888 88888888 888 


Messenger 
Janitor-messenger 
Oonsultant 


at pt et pat 
srr 


5 
g 
F 
3 
3 
2 
Kas 


Ross D. Frith. 


Delores Cropper doo nennMM 1.310. 

Charles 6. 1 aor 2, 152, 
Louise Ardies. 2, 152. $4 
Donald G. Adams. 2, 152. 84 
Nella L. Adams.. 1, 812. 27 
Sarah G. Billingsle: 559. 49 
Helen G. Boyle 1, 058. 17 
John G. Clevenger 2, 152. 84 
ames W. Dudley. 2.019. 05 
Julia M. Elliott. 2. 189.34 
S. Fruncis 1, 094. 67 
Theodora M. Grant.. 2, 189. 34 
M 4 D 1, 094. 67 
William J. Neary. 2, 189. 34 
Elizabeth H. Paschal: 364.89 
Norajean Ray. 364. 89 
Ethel M. Scholl. — 377. 04 
Esther N. Schweigert 1. 824. 45 
Helen C. Sherrick 975. 18 
Lo uise Frances Stevens 1. 824. 4 
Mary A. Vaughan 1.824. 45 
Dorothy D. Vitale 2, 189. 34 


Funds authorized or appropriated ſor com- 
penditures. 


mittee ex 


127, 101. 38 
2 143,015.90 


Total amount pet from July 1, 
1952 to June 30, 1983 270, 117. 28 
Balance unexpended as of Tans 30, 1953.... 32, 097.72 


JOHN TABER, 
Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
Jury 15, 1953. 
To the CLERK or THE HOUSE: 

The aboye-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress; approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the fol- 
lowing report showing the name, profession, 
and total salary of each person employed by 
it during the 6-month period from January 


XCIX——610 
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1, 1953, to June 30, 1953, inclusive, together 
with total funds authorized or appropriated 
and expended by it: 


Director of surveys 
Ene investiga- 


Director of studies 
and investiga- 


tions. 
Counsel-investign- 


r. 
George S. Green Investigator_........| 1,816.32 
James E. Nugent Chief investigator 1. 570. 
Robert E. Rightmyer_| Investigator 
. G. HAYDA — SAE do. 
Rose Marie Wahler 
K. Lois Welch 


a 
E 
2 
& 
& 
anw 


388858888885 


888885888 8888 88888888885 
8888838888888 8888888888888 888888888 


Serre PMR PPPS ES PPh ppp En po fp 


Alvin H. Weiss. 


REIMBURSEMENTS TO GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


Department, of Agri- 


oon w. Eley....| Editorial assistant..| $921.77 
John J. Mallen..._| Investigator. = 640. 41 
Edlow G. Parker. do — 1 1,415.80 
Department of the 
ci Corps of En- 
Elmer E. Donald- do- 2, 143. 82 
Harry y E. Stock R 2, 439. 98 
Deportment of the do- — 108. 00 
Force: 


Betty Buch 
Vashti Kirby 
Barbara M 
Lili 


Cas, of Co 
Census Bu- 
reau: — 2 — Hofi- 


man. 
Federal Borean of 
Investigatio: 


William W. ‘Colby: — r 257. 23 
M ar rgare t E. Cierk-stenographer. 187.78 
Thomas wW Mul- Investigator 275. 70 
John A. Rum 160. 77 
— Civil Defense |... 565. 38 


Administration: 


eneral vices Ad- 
a) — k Clerk-stenographer.. 
lorence Block 
“berben S. Bom- | Investigator 263, 38 
rberger. 

Lau: armon. r e 32. 00 
Cornelia Ludden. 51.12 
Sylvia Lustick__ 51.04 
Lillian Mollet 35.72 
Roland R. F. 288. 


“General 
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REIMBURSEMENTS TO GOVERNMENT AGENCIES—con, 


Name of employee 


Services Ad- 
ministration—Con. 
George B. Shel- 
don, Jr. 
Allan Stewart 
Thorn. 
Department of 
h, omens 
Housing and Home 


inance nee: 
48 W. che 
Deets o the 


“Richard K. 
Durant. 
G. Raymond 


ment: Donald H. 
M 


ayne G, 


‘Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority: James E. 
God 


Veterans’ dminis- 
tration: Sam J. 
clark, 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures............--......--- $500, 000. 00 


—ů 


Amount of expenditures viously re 
25 if 216, 685. 07 


170, 867. 72 


ount 
re 8 
Lrg oR as of June 30, 1983. 
8 of bills rendered for prior fiscal 
P00 a a hae el 


JOHN TABER, 
Chairman. 


112, 447. 21 
303. 43 


COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


Jury 1, 1953. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved Au- 
gust 2, 1946, as amended, submits the fol- 
lowing report showing the name, profession, 
and total salary of each person employed by 
it during the 6-month period from January I, 
1953, to June 30, 1953, inclusive, together 
with total funds authorized or appropriated 
and expended by it: 


Philip W. Kelleher... 


8 


888338888 


John J. Courtney... 
June: 30). 

James W. Birthright. - Assistant 922 2, 783. 31 
counse 
Wreck 2 30). 
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Total 
gross 
Name of employee Profession — — 
6-month 
period 
ard T. Fogo Investigator (Mar. | $2, 605. 99 
zar £ — through June 
Lloyd R. Kuhn Investigator (Mar. | 1, 696.49 
19 through June 
Dorothy Britton (Mar, 16 1, 371. 33 


tary 
through June 30). 
Dorothea Smith. . Secretary (Mar. 12 1,361.38 
through June 30). 
Clerk (Mar. 9 1,362.25 


83d Cong.) 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures $150, 000. 00 


tal of expenditures previously re- 


Y Dewey SHORT, 
Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
j Jux 14, 1953. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 


The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the fol- 
lowing report showing the name, profession, 
and total salary of each person employed by 
it during the 6-month period from January 
1, 1953, to June 30, 1953, inclusive, together 


with total funds authorized or appropriated 
and expended by it: 
Total 
gross 
Name of employee Profession 9 4 5 
G- mont 
period 
Orman S. Fink Technical staff di- 
or. 
John E. Barriere echnical staff. 
William J, Hallahan_.| Clerk. 
Elsie I. Gould Deputy clerk... 
Helen E. Long Assistant clerk.....- 
Mary W. Layton Stenographer 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
%K 


Amount of expenditures css: t reported..... 
Amount expended from 


Total amount exponded from 


to 
Balance unexpended as of. 


Jesse P. WOLCOTT, 
Chairman. 


-COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
JuLy 8, 1953. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 


The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the fol- 
lowing report showing the name, profession, 
and total salary of each person employed by 
it during the 6-month period from January 
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1, 1953, to June 30, 1953, inclusive, together 
with total funds authorized or appropriated 
and expended by it: 


Total 


Name of employee Profession 


William N. McLeod, | Clerk...-.-.. 


2 
Wendell E. Cable. 
George R. Stewart. 
Ruth Butterworth. 
Marie E. Hurda. 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures 


Amount expended from June 11 to 30, 1983. 
Total — expended from June 11 


Sw SIMPSON, 
Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 
JuLY 7, 1953. 
To the CLERK oF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the fol- 
lowing report showing the name, profession, 
and total salary of each person employed by 
it during the 6-month period from January 
1, 1953, to June 30, 1953, inclusive, together 
with total funds authorized or appropriated 
and expended by it: 

„2 eS SE ey 


Total 

gross 

Name of employee Profession fore 

6-month 

a period 

John O. Graham Seel clerk and staff | $5, 823. 00 
rector. 

Fred G. Hussey... ...- Minority cler 5, 823. 00 
Edward A. Meca be. . General counsel (be- 4, 852. 50 


eb. 1). 


gan 
Russell C. Derrickson_| Chief investigator...| 5, 823.00 


John S. Hoghland 2d._| Assistant general | 5, 111. 23 
counser (began 
Ben H. Johnson n (began | 3, 135. 45 
Myrtle S. Locher Assistan t to the] 3,001.86 
cter. 
Kathryn Kevitt.......| Assistant to the] 3,001.86 
minority 8 
Helen M. MeCarthy. -] Ste ‘rn b. . O 2, 488. 30 
Marion E. Sittler do 2, 488. 30 
John S. Forsythe. Genes counsel 129. 36 
(end Jan, 4), 
David N. Henderson - Assistant Ae 970. 50 
an (end Jan 
Francis N. Roberts 3 clerk (end 500.31 
an 
Mary Pauline Smith. . 500. 31 
Barbara Ann Stent n 500. 31 
Funds authorized or appropriated ſor com- 
mittee expendituress $50, 000. 00 
Amount of expenditures previously reported 
Amount expended from Jan. 3, 1953 to June 30, 
ps Banged ashe LAOS MPR Mae EATS 1, 247.05 
Total amount expended from Jan, 3, 
1953 to June 30, 1988 1, 247. 05 
Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1088. 48, 752. 96 


SAMUEL K. MCCONNELL, Jr., 
Chairman. 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
JUNE 30, 1953. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 
The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 


July 23 


the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the fol- 
lowing report showing the name, profession, 
and total salary of each person employed by 
it during the 6-month period from January 
1, 1953, to June 30, 1953, inclusive, together 
with total funds authorized or appropriated 
and expended by it: 


Total 
gross 
Name of employee Profession mtd 
6mont 
period 
Boyd Crawford Staff administrator | $5,823.00 
— 5 committee 
clerk, 
Sheldon Z. Kaplan. Staff consultant. 5,823.00 
Roy J. Bullock. ____ .-do 
Al of} O. F. West- 


phal, 

June Nigh... .-._..... 
Winifred G. Osborne 
Helen C. Mattas 


Helen L. Hashagen 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures. ___.-- 222222222. 

Amount of expenditures a . reported. 

Amount expended from 


ROBERT B. eee 
Chairman. 


CoMMITTEE ON HOUSE ADMINISTRATION 


JuLy 1, 1953. 
To the CLERK OF THE House: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved Au- 
gust 2, 1946, as amended, submits the fol- 
lowing report showing the name, profession, 
and total salary of each person employed by 
it during the 6-month period from January 1, 
1953, to June 30, 1953, inclusive, together 
with total funds authorized or appropriated 
and expended by it: 
ee 


Total 
gross 
Name of employee Profession 9 
6-month 
period 
Marjorie Savage erk $5, 216. 27 
Lea Booth. ...........] Assistant elerk 4, 951. 26 
Jack W. Watson do 4, 905. 
Lura Cannon 37. 
Ruth Bradley š 
Loretta T. Livingston es 
Gladyce Talle 


K. M. LECOMPTE, 
Chairman. 


— 


COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 
JuLy 6, 1953. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved Au- 
gust 2, 1946, as amended, submits the fol- 
lowing report showing the name, profession, 
and total salary of each person employed by 
it during the 6-month period from January 1, 
1953, to June 30, 1953, inclusive, together 


1953 


with total funds authorized or appropriated 
and expended by it: . 


Total 
gross 
Name of employee Profession Slory 
Professional staff: 
George H. Soule, Jr.] Consultant on min- $970. 50 
ing and minerals 
(Jan. 1 to 31). 
Preston E. Peden... Cao (Jan. 1 to 970. 50 
James K. Carr. .] Technical Consult- | 4,852. 50 


ant (Jan. 1 to May 


31). 
William H, Hackett. 888 Can. 1 


to 3 
R. S. Butler Meeri consultant 
ere Mar. 
George W. Abbott. -] Counsel (employed 
Mar. 1). 
Clerical staff: 
Virginia Me Michael.] Assistant to the 


Orland T, Huyck... 


ployed Feb. he 
Spat ity Pay a Assistant chief clerk. 
Laura Ann ----| Minority clerk (em- 

loyed Feb. 1 
Geraldine W. Eaker_| Clerk (Jan. 1 to 3) 


Patricia Ann Mur- 


— & 
Ruth I. Timmony- 
Charlotte T. 8 


Elizabeth L. Angus. 


Clock n 


ciak ‘Gan, 1 to 31)... 
| Clerk (employed 
Fe 


PP N PH 2x p 
2 28 88 828 3 8 28 
H 88 SE Sho S f° Ff 8 


Funds e or appropriated ſor com- 
mittee expenditures 
Amount expended from Mar. 16 to June 30.. 


House COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


. June 30, 1953. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved Au- 
gust 2, 1946, as amended, submits the fol- 
lowing report showing the name, profession, 
and total salary of each person employed by 
it during the 6-month period from January 1, 
1953, to June 30, 1958, inclusive, together 
with total funds authorized or appropriated 
and expended by it: 


Total 
salary 
Name of employee Profession during 
6month 
period 
Clerical staff: 
Elton J. Layton. ] Clerk. $5, 823. 00 
Harold W. Lin- | Assistant clerk 3, 065. 58 
coin. 
Kenneth J. 3, 065. 58 
Painter. 
Georgia G. Glas- | Assistant clerk- | 2,826.60 
mann, stenographer. 
Helen A. Grickis. ———— 2, 731. 02 
Roy P. Wilkinson. Assistant clerk...... 2, 189. 34 
Professional staff: 
Andrew Steven- Expert 5, 823. 00 
son. 
Arlin E. Stock- 5, 823. 00 
burger. 
gut ehad AOTP 5, 823. 00 
Spal... Research speciali 5, 823. 00 
Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee ex ni (funds authorized 
Under eee). bop esos. et 2 000. 00 
Amount of, 55 reviously reported. None 
Total amount Jan. 1 to June 30, 1953, used or 
obligated approximately 2, 621. 44 
Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1958. 57, 378. 56 
Cuas. A. WOLVERTON, 
Chairman, 
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CoMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 


JULY 15, 1953. 
To the CLERK oF THE House: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to sec. 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved Au- 
gust 2, 1946, as amended, submits the fol- 
lowing report showing the name, profession, 
and total salary of each person employed by 
it during the 6-month period from January 3, 
1953, to June 30, 1953, inclusive, together 
with total funds authorized or appropriated 
and expended by it: 


Name of employee 


General counsel. 
Chief of Staff 


William F. McKenna 


Minority 


profes- 
sional staff, 


Clerk-stenographer__ 


Baron 10 to Mar. 1, 
953, 


Jenn B. Buechel (from 
Feb. 2, 1953). 
Elizal 


Buell 

(from Mar. 10, 1953) 

Annabelle G. Moore 
(from Jan. 4, 1953). 

Alice Cravetts (Jan. 


ee 


Fel“ Dotto 
(Jan. 1-3). 
iliam A. Young 97.05 
(Jan. 1-3 
mas Kennedy | General counsel 97.05 
Qan. 1-3) 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN, 
Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 
JuLy 15, 1953. 
To the CLERK OF THE HoUsE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved Au- 
gust 2, 1946, as amended, submits the fol- 
lowing report showing the name, profession, 
and total salary for each person employed by 
it during the 6-month period from January 3, 
1953, to June 30, 1953, inclusive, together 
with total funds authorized or appropriated 
and expended by it:“ 


Appro 1 H. Res. 150, approved Feb. 
Expenses, Jan. 3, 1953 through June 30, 1953: 
Eredia Baboons ee 
jubcommi rman consu- 
late America house 
man WILLIAM E. MILLER, chairman. 
Special Subcommittee, Compliance 
Special Subcommittee, Fontans School 
of , Ine, Iron Mountain, 
(Ford Airport), Congress- 

hoe bs E. HOFFMAN, chairman 
Special Subcommittee, Public Housing, 
Congressman RE E. HOFFMAN, 


chairman 
Special Ler aad To Investigate 
Federal-Stat Cooperation in En- 
forcement of Antiracketeering Laws 
and the Labor Management Relations 
Act, 1947, and Other Federal Labor 
Legislation, Congressman CLARE E. 
HOFFMAN, chairman 525. 29 


1 Several vouchers have been sent to House 
disbursing office for payment, but were un- 
paid as of the close of business on June 30, 
1953. ‘These will appear in the next 6-month 
report, 


Expenses, Jan. 5 1953 through June 30, 
1953—Contin 
Military Operations Subcommittee, 
Congressman R, WALTER RIEWLMAN, 
ccc $20, 649. 90 
Public Accounts Babeommities, Con- 
grema GEORGE H. BENDER. chair- 
270 13, 741. 54 
age 1 
comm gressman ECIL — 
HARDEN, chairman oaan 9, 359. 79 
52, 718. 94 
8 Operations Subcommittee, 
Congressman CHARLES B. BRownson, 
T 15, 073. 03 
Total e 3, 1953, through 
JUNG'S, e 67, 791. 97 
Tota! Nn ia Say ts 1058. 287, 258. 03 
Expenses of full committee: 
vel, telephone, stationery, and other 
expenses... --.---- nnne - 662, 38 
alaries: 
Willis J. Ballinger, investigator, Mar. 
1, 1953 to May 15, 1953 inclusive... 2. 426. 24 
Lester P. Condo , investigator_..... 2, 180. 90 
Ca | ee rl ti oe tel pA 209. 52 
Special Subcommittee, ae Consulate- A 
American House 
1 rs E. MILLER: — — . —— 17 0 8 
PE Ee A ANSE EDT ay A A aE, . 
Special Bu Subcommittee, Compliance: Travel 18 
Special al Subcommittee on Fontana tana y School of 
Aeronautics, Iron Mountain, Mich. 
(Ford Airport). 1), Congressman CLARE E. 
HOFFMAN, chairman: Stenographie re- 
DOG, Dotita a eee 196, 50 
Species Subcommittee on Public Housing, 
Congressman CLARE E. HOFFMAN, chair- 
man: 
Travel expenses, witness fees, and other 411.24 
S ( ae 6 ee ` 
Spe: Jeh 12 8 3 * . 
gator, ay 25, 
1953, FC 16 


Te 


2, 787. 40 
— 


Labor Management 1 Act, 1947, 
and Other Federal bor Legislati agon 


See Cine E. Here ae 


. 
pepe — Operations Subcommittee, Con- 
an R. WALTER RIEHLMAN, chair- 


Travel, — stationery, and other 


in vestigator 
Toor T. orris, legal assistan 
FFC 3, 014. 48 
sylvia Gaara clerk-stenog- 3s 
„„ AS Te 2. 
Mary T Vaughn, clerk-stenog- 
ae 8 1, 021. 02 
Edith Sircom, clerk-stenographer 277. 
8 20, 649. 90 
Public Accounts Subcommittee, Congress- 
mn See H. Pow, chairman 5 
Tavel expenses, s ery, telepho: 
and 8 expenses Bi 3, 338. 15 
Jack H. Bishop, Sr., investigator... 2, 009. 65 
3 Colevas, clerk- 
sten er. 
Elizabet En 


sten 
C, Niles arik; investigator. 


Intergovernmental Relations Subcommit 
tee, — ROA Cecil M, HARDEN, 


chai 
Travel, telephone, stationery, and other 
expenses 


... NE EE an 60. 55 
Salaries: 

Bureau of the Budget, 9 
ment for services of Ray Ward... 2, 200. 17 

Lillian E. Gwe, clerk-stenographer, 

May 25, 1953, through June 5, 1953, 
inclusive... -.----.-------- 137. 69 
Leslie T. Samen; investiga! 1, 150.79 
jane Wa elerk-si 2, 289. 15 
„staff director 3.401. 44 
eee 9. 339. 79 
—— 
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International 88 Subcommittee, 
Congressman B. Brownson, 
chairman: 
Travel, stationery, telephone, and other 
expenses $876, 28 
Salaries: 
Bureau of the Budget, reimburse- 
ment of services for George O. 
DSU) Raa — 904. 56 
ae Gianakos, clerk-stenog- 
No Ghee sen eS 1, 462. 87 
Edward C. Kennelly, counsel....-. 2,928.55 
Maurice J, Mountain, staff director. 8, 669. 48 
Wallace J. Parks, investigator 521. 63 
Arthur Perlman, investigator 1, 052. 03 
* Prioleau, clerk-stenog- ae 
Walton Woods, investigator 2. 401. 42 
—— — ͤ —— 15, 073. 03 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


JuLy 13, 1953. 
To the CLERK or THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved Au- 
gust 2, 1946, as amended, submits the fol- 

lowing report showing the name, profession, 
and total salary of each person employed by 
it during the 6-month period from January 1, 
1953, to June 30, 1953, inclusive, together 
with total funds authorized or appropriated 
and expended by it: 


Total 
8 sal: 
Name of employee Profession anise 
6-month 
period 
Bessie M. Oreutt. awl Fine ie gr $4, 949. 55 
Walter M. Besterman. Lerislativo assist- | 5, 823. 00 
an 
William R. Foley. Committee counsel -] 5, 823. 00 
Walter R. Lee Legislative assist- | 5, 823. 00 
ant. 
Malcolm Mecartney. . Committee counsel | 4. 981. 89 
(appointed Jan. 
Velma smedley Assistant chief clerk_| 3, 823. 00 
Mary A. Ahern. Clerical staff (ap- 
inted June 1), 
Violet T. 1 Clerical staff.. 
Clerical staff 
Clerical staff (ap- 
inted Jan. 22). 
Lucille E. Brooks. el pond 205 2, 267. 20 
Frances Christy-......- Gee ae 3, 025. 74 
Jane H. Cram Clerical sta (to | 2, 521. 45 
a 
Helen Goldsmith. Clerical staff... 3, 862. 20 
Veronica Strozak.....-. yee r ea (Jan, 424. 
Jeannine S. Coble. Clerical “Ag Qan. 33. 61 
Virginia North........ Cikal staff (Jan. 126. 05 
3 to Jan. 12). 
Lucile S. Biebighauser_| Clerical staff (Jan. 201. 68 
12 to Jan. 27). 
Cyril F. Briekfleld Cae 22 5 841. 07 
Bess Effrat Dick. ry WN Gan. 1 873. 43 
1. Funds for preparation of United States 
Code, District of Columbia Code, and 
Revision of the Laws: 
A. Preparation of new edition of 
United States Code (no year): 
Unexpended balance, . 31, 
—:. GARDAI 2 CRIES SEIN $147, 047. 34 
aaa ae ae PITS Ai ILA. 
Balance, June 30, 1953...... 135, 276. 27 
B. Revision of the Laws, 1953: 
Unexpended balance, Dec. al, 
1952. 7, 506. 36 
5, 897. 85 
Balance, June 30, 1953. 1, 608, 51 


C. Preparation of new edition of Dis- 
trict of Columbia Code (no 


year): 
Unexpended balance, Dec. 31, 
RUNG ocd EAEN EE — 


93 — 


Balance, June 30, 1953. 13, 504. 69 
—ů — } 


13, 507. 04 
62. 35 
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A Teese eames bee Res. 50 (H. Res. 
1 ee $110, 000. 00 


Expended — ma 
Balance, June 30. 1983. — 44, 580. 83 


= loyees pursuant to H. Res. 50 (H. Res. 
‘Thomas J. Connor, accountant-investi- 


elie j jean Morgan, administrative Rie 
ean Morgan, adm ve 
55 s 
aney Te 0 Rourke, Staff assistant. 2. 215. 50 
On R. Stewart, messenger... = . 236. 69 
John X. Ward, chief glerk - 2,215.50 
Betty B. Welch, staff assistant. 8 2, 117. 62 
Moras Ba Toek, inatia 4, 426, 94 
ufus 1 counsel (Jan 
Feb. 1, 354. 20 
1, 236. 65 
28) 636. 51 
L. Micra Best, investigator (Feb. 9- 
eS —— AS. 1, 975, 86 
Margaret Jane Robey, staff assistant 
(Feb. June 30) 1. 420. 37 
Francis T. O'Donnell, attorney (Mar. 
0 EE nl ES es Bee, 2, 500. 90 
Jerrold Walden, counsel (Mar. 10 June 
c 3, 590. 84 


July 23 


with total funds authorized or appropriated 
and expended by it: 


Profession 


Name of employee 


Frederick C. Belen. 
Charles E. Johnson 


Lester C. Arvin 

John B. Price 463.92 
Lucy K. Daley. Assistant clerk. 224. H 
Lillian Hopkins.. Secretary. — 826. 60 
Ann Hayden__........| Stenographer 2, 667. 30 
Evelyn K. Carson Stenographer (Mar. 1,353.32 


1 to June 30, 1953), 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures— $50, 000. 00 


Amount of expenditures previously reported. None 
Amount expended from Feb. 18, 1953, to 
r toc ewacanstunaceoe 4, 418, 03 


Total amount expended from Feb. 18, 
1953, to June 30, 1953.........-.-...--- 


COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 


Jux 10, 1953. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved Au- 
gust 2, 1946, as amended, submits the fol- 
lowing report showing the name, profession, 
and total salary of each person employed by 
it during the 6-month period from January 1, 
1953, to June 30, 1953, inclusive, together 
with total funds authorized or appropriated 
and expended by it: 


Total 
gross 
Name of employee . 
6-month 
period 
John M. Drewry. . General counsel „196. 94 
Thomas F. Flynn, Jr. 1, 017. 75 
ene S. Losee Chief investigator_..| 1, 003. 55 
Frances Still. bie clerk, Jan. 00 
Do....----------.-| Clerk to the minor- | 3, 152. 10 
ity, from Feb. 1. 
Leonard P, Pliska.....| C 550. 76 
ity, Jan. 1-31 
DU lef 4, 270. 05 
Feb, 1. 
adonna Haworth ...| Assistant clerk 679. 26 
Lucile P. sa- tary 548. 28 
Bernard J. Z 4, 852. 50 
Ruth 2 r 3, 782. 51 


expenditures. None 


COMMITTEE ON POST OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE 


Jux 10, 1953. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 


The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved Au- 
gust 2, 1946, as amended, submits the fol- 
lowing report showing the name, profession, 
and total salary of each person employed by 
it during the 6-month period from January 1, 
1953, to June 30, 1953, inclusive, together 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 
JuLy 7, 1953. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved Au- 
gust 2, 1946, as amended, submits the fol- 
lowing report showing the name, profession, 
and total salary of each person employed by 
it during the 6-month period from January 1, 
1953, to June 30, 1953, inclusive, together 
with total funds authorized or appropriated 
and expended by it: 


Name of employee 


Robert F. McConnell. Comneel and chief | $5,823.00 
clerk. 


Charles G. Tierney... 5, 823. 00 

so H, McGann, 5, 823. 00 
r. 

Margaret R. Beiſer 4, 246.02 

Violet V. Young.-..../-.-.. 3, 538. 35 


Helen Dooley i... 
Florence Palmer 1 


3 88838 
33328 


2 


Jr. 
S. Phillip Cohen 1. Professional staff 


member. 


1 These persons (last 5) were carried on the staff for 
1 month only. The present staff consists of the Ist 6 
persons named. 
Gro. A. DONDERO, 


Chairman. 


— 


COMMITTEE ON RULES 


JuLy 6, 1953. 
To the CLERK or THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved Au- 
gust 2, 1946, as amended, submits the fol- 
lowing report showing the name, profession, 
and total salary of each person employed by 
it during the 6-month period from January 1, 
1953, to June 30, 1953, inclusive, together 


1953 


with total funds authorized or appropriated 
and expended by it: 


Name of employee 


Name of employee 
INVESTIGATIVE—Con. 
Helen I. Mattson...-.| Research analyst. 
` E me Kil Ap, my — — 8 
. Howard Dolan.....| Assistant clerk, re- e O18 Sone lerk-stenographer. 
F moved from com- en Raphael I. Nixon. Director of research. 
mittee payroll Bar J. O'Neal. . Clerk-stenographer. 
during January Courtney E. Owens... 5 — 
1953. Asselia 2 B OS | EY IE 


Assistant chief of 
reference section. 
-| Clerk-stenographer- 
Research analyst 
Appointed Apr. 1, 


953). 
Switchboard opera- 


r. 

Information analyst. 

Stock cler 

In vestigator 

Information analyst. 

Clerk-typist (ap- 
p Feb. 26, 


) 
Assistant file clerk 
1 88 Feb. 15, 


Information analyst. 
Investi 
Invest zator (ap- 


Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 
JuLy 20, 1953. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved Au- 


George C. Williams. 


gust 2, 1946, as amended, submits the fol- 8 Mar. 2, 
lowing report showing the name, profession, Kathryn Zimmerman. ] Clerk-stenographer- 
and total salary of each person employed by 
it during the 6-month period from January 1, 
1953, to June 30, 1953, inclusive, together 
with total funds authorized or appropriated 
and expended by it: 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 


mittee expenditures. $300, 000. 00 


= 
128, 101. 37 


Amount expended from Jan, 4 to July 1.... 
8 amount expended from Jan. 4 to 


128, 101. 37 
171, 898. 63 


HaroLD H. VELDE, 
Chairman, 


Name of employee 


COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 


STANDING 
Dolores B. Anderson.. 


JuLx 1, 1953. 
To the CLERK or THE HOUSE: 
The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 


Juliette P. Toray. 


clerk, Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved Au- 
Robert L. Kunzig....- n 3,752.60 gust 2, 1946, as amended, submits the fol- 
Rosella A. Purdy....-| Secretary to counsel.| 4,093.93 lowing report showing the name, profession, 
Lonis J. Baul Chief investigator...| 5,823.00 and total salary of each person employed by 
‘Thelma Scearce......- Secretary to chief in- 4,017.89 it during the 6-month period from January 1, 
EE eR [Penn sa 3 623.0 1953, to June 30, 1953, inclusive, together 
Anne D, Turner. . Chief eh ae 4,467.39 With total funds authorized or appropriated 
section, and expended by it: 
INVESTIGATIVE 
Lena W. Adams. IPTE Epist (re- 574. 07 
on eb. * 15, 
James A, Andrews. .] Investigntor 4,317.46 Name of employee Profession 
Robert B. Barker Investigator (termi- 328. 
1 nated Feb. 20, 
1953). 
Frank Bonora_........| Investigator 3, 264. 68 
John W. Carrington... 3, 827. OL zan Standish........- 
Jane H. Collins 2,800.04 Casey M. Jones 
Harold A. L. Lawrence 
53). Oliver E. Meadows 1 
George E. Cooper special investigator | 2, 006. 63 dwin B. Patterson.. 
Pe, ar. Paul K. Jones 
5, 1953). Alice V. Matthews. 
Anniel Cunningham.. Information analyst.| 2,507.92 Frances Montan 
Ear] L. Fuoss Investigutor— 4,778.42 Ida Rowan. 
Alyce Gartrell. . Information analyst 651. 99 
T A — Wi ht 1.—..— Clerk ber 1444 
f 6 — 1,413, 
Pearle L. Gay. Cork stenographer 671. 48 i rig — 
ioe 1 Effective Feb 
I: ect . 1, 1953. 
Grace O. Hall ye a * (re- 574. 07 3 Effective ape 1, 1953. 
1953), . Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
Jennie R. Hayes. . (oR 1,890.80 mittee expenditures $50, 000. 00 
1868. 7 Amount of expenditures previously reported — 
A. Merle Holton. ] Clerk-stenographer 495.78 Amount expended from Mar. 5 to June 30, 
(resigned Feb. 16, 18963. 3 2272 —2 3, 313, 37 
1953). Total * expended from Mar. 5 
Lillian E. Howard. . Research analyst. 3,065. 56 to June 30; 19638... .....2-.-2.--sha0 3, 313, 37 
2 Jones 88 — 4,328.96 Balance N as of June 30, 1083. 46, 686. 63 
Y Kerley-......-.--| Spec investigator 207. 85 
y. Cappolited: sine EDITH Nourse ROGERS, 


Chairman. 


11, 1953). 
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COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 


JuLY 1, 1953. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved Au- 
gust 2, 1946, as amended, submits the fol- 
lowing report showing the name, profession, 
and total salary of each person employed by 
it during the 6-month period from January 1, 
1953, to June 30, 1953, inclusive, together 
with total funds authorized or appropriated 
and expended by it: 


Name of employee Profession y 
&month 
period 
Russell E. Train Clerk (C) fromJune | $517. 58 
Gordon Grand, Ir. Clerk (C) Jan. 1, | 5,302.36 
rei 1 June 
Thomas A. Martin. raten assist- | 4. 180. 70 
ant 
Richard M. Furlaud..| Professional assist- | 3, 160.00 
ant (P) from Mar, 
15, 1953. 
Karl T. Schlotter- | Professional assist- 2. 911. 50 
beck. ant from Apr. 
Leo H. Irwin wi adviser | 5, 823. 00 
Susan Alice Taylor 3, 


Frances C. Russell. 
Anne Gorden 
June A. Kendall 


Virginia M. Butler 
Hughlon Greene... 
Walter B. Little. 


SUBCOMMITTEE OF COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND 
MEANS ON ADMINISTRATION OF THE INTERNAL 
REVENUE Laws 

Jul x 1, 1953. 


To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 


The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved Au- 
gust 2, 1946, as amended, submits the fol- 
lowing report showing the name, profession, 
and total salary of each person employed by 
it during the period from January 1 through 
January 3, 1953, inclusive, together with total 
funds authorized or appropriated and ex- 
pended by it; 


Profession 


Name of employee 


sky. 
9 M. F. Ryan, 8 50. 30 
r. 

Arthur J. Schissel (ee ae Ee Es 35. 16 

Joseph Stein 35, 16 

Lillian Stillman. 35. 

John E. Tobin 1 19, 86 
56. 07 


.667kvn?v! m ao o ooo 
1 Salary o a 1 day as assistant counsel, but paid 
in this pe — 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures $250, 000, 00 


Amount of expenditures previously reported 
(represents $244,366.90 minus refunds of 
1.83) nen ä —— . 241, 881, 07 
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Amount expended from Jan. 1, 1953, to Feb. 


28, 1953 (under H. Res. 686, Sd Cong.) — 82. 662. 52 


Total amount expended from Apr. ute 
1951, to Feb. 28, 1953 (under H 
Res, 686, 82d Gongs 244, 543. 59 


Balance unexpended as of 5456. 41 


DANIEL A. REED, 
Chairman. 


SUBCOMMITTEE OF COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND 
MEANS ON ADMINISTRATION OF THE INTERNAL 
REVENUE Laws 

JuLY 1, 1953. 

To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 


The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved Au- 
gust 2, 1946, as amended, submits the fol- 
lowing report showing the name, profession, 
and total salary of each person employed by 
it during the 6-month period from January 4, 
1953, to June 30, 1953, inclusive, together 
with total funds authorized or appropriated 
and expended by it: 


sal 
Profession during 


6-month 
period 


Name of employee 


5 . ö 
Bertha A. Brito 
Henry B. Get Ir 


81, 261. 89 
Saary 2, 113. 67 
2, 077.82 


3 2 — Jan. 
pee — (to 


Bess J. D’Onofrio_.... = 120. 97 
James P. Donovan ohif investigator...| 5,725.93 
William A. Fried- | Attorney 2, 544. 80 
er, 
Grace Good Sonas as- | 2,405.31 
Lola M. Hanson Staff assistant 2, 113.67 
Barbara Z. Heslowitz. Court reporter 2, 113. 67 
1 pes P. Hindman, 5 coun-| 5, 725. 93 
* sel, 
m wam Krasilov- | Attorney 2, 406. 14 
y. 
Murray M, McCol- E aaa (from Feb. | 1, 730. 65 
Kirsten M. Neergaard. Court A 1, 608. 52 
Ar. 
Joseph M. F. Ryan, Jr.] Attorney 3. 515. 81 
Arthur J. Schissel do. 2, 273. 63 
Joseph Stein — EET 2, 466. 14 
Lillian Stillman Staff assistant 2, 113. 67 
Walter C. Taylor, Jr..| Special. counsel 970. 50 
(from Mar. 
Mar, 31). 
John E. Tobin Chief 1 (con- 7, 800. 00 
Paul J. Yesawich, Jr_.| Attorney 3, 308. 25 
Funds authorized or ro iam for com- 
mittee expendituress $100, 000. 00 
Amount of 3 previously re- N 
YSIS SS CR RB DEN one 
Amount expended from Jan. 4, 1953 to June 
—T—T—.. See 67, 211. 71 
Total amount expended from Jan. 4, 1952 to 
%% ͤ ( nnn own once 67, 211. 71 
Balance unexpended as of June 30, 10583. 32, 788. 29 
DANIEL A. REED, 
Chairman, 


THE SOCIAL SECURITY SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
Jul x 13, 1953. 
To the CLERK or THE HOUSE: 


The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved Au- 
gust 2, 1946, as amended, submits the fol- 
lowing report showing the name, profession, 
and total salary of each person employed by 
it during the 6-month period from January 1, 
1953, to June 30, 1953, inclusive, together 
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with total funds authorized or appropriated 
and expended by it: 


Name of employee 


1 Appointed June 1, 1953. 
2 Appointed June 15, 1053, 
3 Appointed June 8, 1953. 


Funds authorized or appropriated for 
committee iture 
Amount expended from June 1, 1953 to June 
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Cart T. Curtis, 
Chairman. 


— 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 


JULY 13, 1953. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved Au- 
gust 2, 1946, as amended, submits the fol- 
lowing report showing the name, profession, 
and total salary of each person employed by 
it during the 6-month period from January 1, 
1953, to June 30, 1953, inclusive, together 
with total funds authorized or appropriated 
and expended by it: 


Total 
gross 
Name of employee Profession soley. 
6-mont 
period 
Elva W. Bell 3 assistant. .] $1, 956. 02 
Florenee D. Brown 696. 45 
Victor P. Dalmas 
a — Davis 
Hilerbein H. Feltman. 
Ruth E. Giles 
Marjorie E. H 


V. Monzel 
lms. Phelan, . Ir. . Executive 
David E. White. 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures -----------------== $135, 
Amount expended from Jan. 4 to June 30. 


SENATE 
Fripay, JoLx 24, 1953 
(Legislative day of Monday, July 6, 1953) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Rev. Edward Gardiner Latch, D. D., 
minister, Metropolitan Memorial Meth- 
odist Church, Washington, D. C., offered 
the following prayer: 


Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, 
infinite in wisdom, power, and love, 
whose mercy is over all Thy works, and 
whose will is ever directed to Thy chil- 
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dren’s good, by the might of Thy spirit 
lift us into Thy presence that we may 
be still and know that Thou art God. 

Thou dost satisfy us in the morning 
with Thy loving kindness; Thou dost up- 
hold us at noonday by the strength of 
Thy spirit; and when evening comes 
Thou art our hope and our rest. When 
our path is rough and the way hard, 
give us to know that Thou art with us 
and that with Thee is grace adequate for 
our need. Always may we remember 
Thy goodness toward us and throughout 
the days of our lives may we be upheld 
by an unfaltering trust in Thee. 

Bless Thou our country, our President, 
our Congress, and our people. By a unity 
of spirit, by a faith in Thee, by a will- 
ingness to serve may we maintain the 
freedoms won by our fathers and share 
them with the rest of the world. We 
pray in the spirit of Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. KNOwWILIAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
July 23, 1953, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF JOINT RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries, and he announced 
that on July 23, 1953, the President had 
approved and signed the following joint 
resolutions: 


S. J. Res. 82. Joint resolution to provide 
for the reappointment of Robert V. Flem- 
ing as citizen regent of the Board of Regents 
of the Smithsonian Institution; and 

S. J. Res. 83. Joint resolution to provide 
for the appointment of Owen Josephus Rob- 
erts as a member of the Board of Regents of 
the Smithsonian Institution. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives; by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
disagreed to the amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H. R. 5969) making ap- 
propriations for the Department of De- 
fense and related independent agencies 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, 
and for other purposes; agreed to the 
conference asked by the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. WIGGLESWORTH, 
Mr. ‘Scrivner, Mr. Forp, Mr. MILLER of 
Maryland, Mr. Ostertac, Mr. Hruska, 
Mr. Taser, Mr. MAHON, Mr. SHEPPARD, 
Mr. SIKES, and Mr. CANNON were ap- 
pointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H. R. 4017) to 
provide for the conveyance of certain 
land and improvements to the England 
Special School District of the State of 
Arkansas, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 
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ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills and joint 
resolution, and they were signed by the 
Vice President: 

S. 2078. An act to provide for the early 
transaction of the public business in the 
event of the death, incapacity, or separation 
from office of a disbursing officer of the mili- 
tary department; 

H. R. 4484. An act to amend section 365 of 
the act entitled “An act to establish a code 
of laws for the District of Columbia,” ap- 
proved March 3, 1901, as amended, to increase 
the maximum sum allowable by the court 
out of assets of a decedent’s estate for 
funeral expenses; 

H. R. 5227. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 5804, An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to grant easements for 
rights-of-way through, over, and under the 
parkway land along the line of the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal, and to authorize an 
exchange of lands with other Federal de- 
partments and agencies, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H. J. Res. 253. Joint resolution to amend 
the joint resolution of June 16, 1938, creating 
the. Niagara Falls Bridge Commission. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. GREEN and Mr. 
PasTORE were excused from attendance 
on the sessions of the Senate beginning 
sometime during the afternoon, and in- 
cluding tomorrow, for the purpose of 
attending the funeral of the late former 
Senator Edward L. Leahy, of Rhode 
Island. 

-On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. LENNON was ex- 
cused from attendance on the session of 
the Senate tomorrow. 

On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. MAYBANK was 
excused from attendance on the sessions 
of the Senate for the next few days. 

On his own request, and by unani- 
mous consent, Mr. THYE was excused 
from attendance on the sessions of the 
Senate tomorrow. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that immedi- 
ately following the quorum call there 
may be the customary morning hour 
for the purpose of allowing Senators to 
introduce bills and joint resolutions, to 
make insertions in the Recorp, and to 
transact other routine business, with the 
usual limitation on speeches of 2 min- 
utes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 
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15 5 Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 
Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded, and 
that further proceedings under the call 
be dispensed with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. KNOWLAND. I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business, for the consideration 
of nominations on the Executive Calen- 
dar under the heading of “New Reports.” 

The motion was agreed to; and the Sen- 
ate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations and withdrawing the nomi- 
nation of Monroe Mark Friedman, of 
California, to be United States district 
judge for the northern district of Cali- 
fornia, vice Herbert W. Erskine, deceased, 
which nominating messages were re- 
ferred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no reports of committees, the clerk will 
state the nominations on the Executive 
Calendar under the heading “New Re- 
ports.” 


UNITED STATES COAST GUARD 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Vice Adm. Merlin O'Neill to be Com- 
mandant of the United States Coast 
Guard. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I ask that the 
President be immediately notified. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be immediate- 
ly notified. 


NOMINATION OF GLENN L. EMMONS 
TO BE COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN 
AFFAIRS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I in- 
vite the attention of the distinguished 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lan- 
GER], as well as that of both Senators 
from New Mexico, and other Senators, 
to the fact that, at the request of Mr. 
Glenn L. Emmons, of New Mexico, who 
was nominated to be Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, the question has been 
raised relative to holding hearings on 
the nomination. He had previously ap- 
peared before the committee for a brief 
hearing, but it was on the day that the 
nomination came to the Senate, I be- 
lieve, as the Senator from North Dakota 
pointed out. 

I have been informed by the chairman 
of the Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs that a hearing is being ar- 
ranged for Tuesday next, July 28, on the 
nomination of Mr. Emmons. 
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With that background, I move that the 
nomination of Mr. Glenn L. Emmons, of 
New Mexico, to be Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs be committed to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
and I now give notice that the hearing 
will be held on Tuesday morning next, 
July 28. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from California. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr, President, in con- 
nection with the nomination of Glenn L. 
Emmons, of New Mexico, to be Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, the senior Sen- 
ator from North Dakota wishes to re- 
iterate once more that he does not know 
Mr. Emmons; he has never met him; he 
has never seen him, so far as he knows. 
The Senator from North Dakota has ab- 
= no personal interest in the mat- 

Y. 

As I think everyone knows, in the 
State of North Dakota there are four In- 
dian reservations. Some of those In- 
dians have made outstanding records. 
They are very much interested in the 
Indian Bureau. 

In this connection I invite the atten- 
tion of Senators to the fact that the In- 
dian Bureau was organized back in 1824, 
more than 125 years ago. I now read 
from the United States Government Or- 
ganization Manual for 1952-53, page 200. 
regarding the purpose of the Indian 
Bureau: 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs has two ma- 
jor responsibilities in its work with Indians 
and natives of Alaska: (1) To act as trustee 
with respect to Indian lands and moneys 
held in trust by the United States and to as- 
sist the owners in making the most effective 
use of their lands and other resources, and, 
(2) to provide public services—such as edu- 
cation, public health work, and welfare aid 
where these services are not available to In- 
dians from other agencies. 


I invite the attention of Senators par- 
ticularly to the following language: 


The ultimate goal of the Bureau is to abol- 
ish the need for its own existence. 


In other words, to get rid of the In- 
dian Bureau. 

This involves (1) guidance and assistance 
for those Indians who wish to leave their 
ancestral homes and enter normal channels 
of American economic and social life, and 
(2) collaboration with the Indian people 
(both tribally and individually) in the de- 
velopment of programs leading toward full- 
fledged Indian responsibility for the man- 
agement of their own property and affairs 
as well as the gradual transfer of public 
service responsibilities from the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs to the agencies which normally 
provide these services to non-Indian citizens. 


When I saw this nomination on the 
clerk’s list, in order to protect the In- 
dians of my own State, and, for that 
matter, of neighboring States, I asked 
for a copy of the hearings. All I wanted 
to do was to find out what kind of man 
Mr. Emmons was, who had interrogated 
him, what his past experience was, 
whether he was friendly toward the pur- 
poses expressed in the United States 
Government Organization Manual, from 
which I have just read, and whether he 
would be in favor of releasing some 10 
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Indian tribes which Mr. Zimmerman, 
First Assistant of the Indian Bureau for 
years, testified before the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, when I was 
chairman of that committee, should have 
been released 10 years ago. 

I wanted to find out what his gen- 
eral attitude would be. For that pur- 
pose I obtained from the committee 
dealing with this nomination a copy of 
the record of the hearing held on Wed- 
nesday, July 15, 1953. 

I repeat, that was my sole interest. I 
have no objection to the nominee. I 
had no candidate for the position. I 
did just what any Senator would do 
who is interested in the people of his 


own State. There are thousands of In- , 


dians in North Dakota and in neigh- 
boring South Dakota, many of whom 
are my very warm personal friends. 

In looking over the record of the hear- 
ing which was held on July 15, I find the 
testimony of Mr. Lewis, the Under Sec- 
retary of the Department of the In- 
terior. He was interrogated by the 
Senator from Washington [Mr, JACK- 
son]. I shall not read the entire rec- 
ord. In fairness I think I should read 
what Mr. Lewis said. I read from page 
17: 


Senator Jackson. Let me say, from what 
I have heard about Mr. Emmons, it is all to 
the good. 

Mr. Lewis. I understand. 

Senator Jackson. I am not for one mo- 
ment sugesting that he is not qualified. 
From what I gather, you could not find a 
better qualified person. I am merely try- 
ing to suggest in making these nominations, 
it is probably a good idea to give wide pub- 
licity about what you intend to do, so no 
one can come along later and say that it 
was rushed through without notice. 

. * — . * 


Senator Jackson. Some of them had their 
own choices to suggest, but as far as any 
opposition is concerned, it was nil. I am 
merely doing this to try to help you, be- 
cause I might make the observation that 
it is not a very smart thing to nominate a 
person—I believe his nomination is just be- 
ing made public today—and to have a hear- 
ing and ask for a confirmation all in the 
same day. In this case, I will not object, 
but with the Bureau of Mines matter com- 
ing up, I will have to object. I merely 
want to make that suggestion for your own 
benefit. J 


* . . . . 


Senator JACKSON. I am merely making this 
for the record. As I say, this is entirely un- 
related to Mr. Emmons. I am just making 
it as a matter of procedure, because I do 
not think it is always the wisest thing 
to do, because this office has been vacant 
since January 20. 


Further along in the hearings Senator 
JACKSON said: 


Senator Jackson. We had a situation not 
very long ago on these appointments in 
which I think we did the Department of the 
Interior a favor, although it was just by 
accident that we brought out certain infor- 
mation. 


He was evidently referring to the Lyon 
nomination, 


We have before us today a man of very 
fine reputation, from all that I know about 
him. I am not raising the question as a 
personal matter at all. I am raising the 
question as a procedural matter. It is a 
matter that should be of help to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to avoid what might be 
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unfair criticism, but nevertheless it can be 
justified as long as time factors are not 
given appropriate consideration. a 

Mr. Lewis. If I may add something that I 
believe will be helpful there, from the num- 
ber of communications that I had received 
within the last couple of weeks on the sub- 
ject of Mr. Emmons’ appointment, both pro 
and con, it never occurred to me that people 
did not know pretty well about it, despite 
the fact that there had not been a public 
announcement. I have had telegrams and 
letters, one after the other, that have come 
in during that period of time, from varying 
sections of the country, from South Dakota, 
from Oklahoma, from the Far West, and 
from New Mexico. 

Senator SmaTHers. Have you had any from 
the Seminole Indians in Florida? 

Mr. Lewis. Not in this last batch, I believe. 

Senator SMATHERS. Did you have any in 
the first batch? Have you had any from the 
Seminole Indians? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes; there were some repre- 
sentatives of the Seminole Indians very early 
in the game, when I first got here. 

Senator SmMaTHeERS. Did they approve of the 
nomination of this man as Indian Commis- 
sioner? 

Mr. LEWIS. I haven't the slightest idea. 


Mr. Lewis is advocating the confirma- 
tion of a man, and yet when the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida asks him 
whether the Indians of Florida are in 
favor of the nomination, he says, “I 
haven’t the slightest idea,” although he 
had interviewed 125 groups of Indians. 
I continue to read from the hearings: 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I would like to finish 
reading the testimony. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. I wonder 
whether the Senator would yield for a 
question. 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. I merely 
want to ask a very short question, and I 
do not desire to start any lengthy argu- 
ment. I wondered whether the impli- 
cation of the remarks the Senator from 
North Dakota has read is that it would 
be physically possible to satisfy the rep- 
resentatives of 125 tribes. 

Mr. LANGER. I want to say to my 
distinguished friend that that is not the 
question at all. I do not care whether 
the nominee satisfied one Indian tribe 
cr every Indian in the United States of 
America. The question is that we in 
the Senate are called upon to confirm 
a nomination without knowing anything 
about the nominee. We are entitled to 
have a hearing held. The distinguished 
Senator from Nebraska may feel that 
Mr. Emmons is the finest man in 
America. Perhaps a man who never 
saw an Indian in his life is the finest 
man in America. That is not the ques- 
tion. I say every Senator is entitled to 
be notified of a hearing to be held on 
a nomination to an office, the incumbent 
of which is going to handle millions of 
dollars. That is the question. That is 
the only reason the Senator from North 
Dakota is on his feet at the moment. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. I was go- 
ing to ask if the distinguished acting 
majority leader had told the Senator 
from North Dakota that a hearing was 
going to be held. 

Mr. LANGER. The dis ed 
Senator notified me yesterday, and i am 
deeply gratified. 
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In all fairness to Mr. Lewis it should 
be stated that he has been in office for 
only 4 or 5 months, I am satisfied that 
Mr. Lewis, not knowing the procedure 
generally followed in the Senate before 
nominations are confirmed, did not 
realize the importance of notifying 
Senators in whose States there are In- 
dian tribes and who might be interested 
in having a hearing, or in a public an- 
nouncement that a hearing would be 
held. 

I desire to continue reading from the 
hearing which was held, to show the 
good faith of the Senator from North 
Dakota. I might say that after the 
hearing is held on Tuesday the Senator 
from North Dakota will likely vote for 
the confirmation of the nomination. 
There is nothing personal in the mat- 
ter at all. I want my friend from Ne- 
braska to know that. Before the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nebraska came 
into the Chamber I explained very care- 
fully that there are numerous Indian 
tribes in North Dakota, and four Indian 
reservations. Those Indian tribes want 
to know something about the man who 
is to be the Indian Commissioner. They 
look to the junior and senior Senators 
from North Dakota to find out whether 
the nominee believes in the policies of 
the Indian Bureau. For example, I read 
from the United States Government Or- 
ganization Manual, which states that 
when the Indian Bureau was organized 
in 1824, more than 125 years ago, the 
purpose of it was to emancipate the 
Indians, among other things, and to 
gradually abolish the Bureau. 

Certainly the Indians are entitled to 
have their representatives find out what 
the attitude of Mr. Emmons is toward 
abolishing the Indian Bureau. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. It is the 
impression of the Senator from Nebraska 
that the answer is in the hearings from 
which the Senator from North Dakota 
has been reading, given in response to 
a question which was asked of Mr. Em- 
mons. 

Mr. LANGER. That is correct. How- 
ever I am dealing with one subject now, 
I may say to my distinguished friend, 
and that is the procedural matter of a 
public announcement and Senators be- 
ing notified and given an opportunity to 
ask questions, 

In the Judiciary Committee, when a 
man is nominated for a position, such 
as for Attorney General, marshal, or 
judge, as the Senator from Nebraska well 
knows, notice of a hearing is placed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Record. There must 
be a notice of at least 7 days. Anyone 
who is interested has 7 days in which to 
communicate with anyone he wants to 
in the particular locality involved, and 
anyone may come before the committee 
and be heard. 

I have read from the testimony that 


the Senator from Washington [Mr. JACK- 


son] called the attention of the com- 
mittee to the fact that Mr. Emmons was 
nominated in the morning and that he 
was up for confirmation in the after- 
noon of the same day. I want to read 
further from the testimony: 

Senator MALONE. I have listened atten- 
tively, and I am perfectly astisfied with the 
answers given to Senator WarTxins, but the 
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answers, too, have that all-familiar ring. 
Everyone wants to prepare them for citizen- 
ship, and whenever they are prepared for 
citizenship we will turn them loose. But 
the more they get into the preparation, the 
more they get interested in preparing them- 
selves, and when this administration, what- 
ever it was for the last 25 years, goes out of 
office, they are less prepared than they were 
before. 

In other words, for 50 years we have built 
up an Indian Bureau and forgot all about 
the Indians. Now it is costing the Govern- 
ment about $100 million a year. 


The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Ma- 
LONE] continued—and I particularly wish 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 
on the floor of the Senate the fact that 
we are not dealing with a small thing: 

For 50 years we have built up an Indian 
Bureau and forgot all about the Indians. 
Now it is costing the Government about 
$100 million a year. Fifteen years ago it 
was $10 million. 


In other words, during the last 15 years 
the cost of the Indian Bureau has risen 
from $10 million a year to $100 million 
a year. 

I read further from the statement of 
the Senator from Nevada: 

The Indians are not as well off or as near 
citizenship, most of them, as they were 15 
years ago. 


Mr. President, I may say that one rea- 
son why I became so vitally interested 
was that I asked the chairman of the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice about this matter. I discovered that 
when John Collier became Commissioner 
of the Indian Bureau, under President 
Roosevelt, there were 230,000 Indians en- 
rolled. Mr. Collier wanted to build up 
a large agency or organization, so he 
looked around to find a great many more 
Indians. Believe it or not, Mr. Presi- 
dent, he discovered a sufficient number of 
other Indians to make a total of 400,000. 
Where did he get them? Mr. President, 
he included college graduates of Har- 
vard, Yale, and Columbia. He found 
more than 2,000 Indians in New York 
City. He fourid several thousand more 
Indians in St. Paul, Minn. He went all 
over the United States and increased the 
number of Indian enrolled with the 
Indian Bureau from 230,000 to 400,000. 

Then some members of the Senate 
committee commenced to question. We 
said, “Surely in 120 years some of these 
Indians must have become sufficiently 
educated to be removed from the rolls.” 

Mr. Collier’s first assistant, William A. 
Zimmerman, testified that, in his opin- 
ion, 10 tribes at that moment were ready 
to be taken off the rolls of the Indian 
Bureau and were capable of handling 
their own property. 

I was not satisfied with that. I visited 
the Navaho Indians and spent a week 
there at my own expense. Then I went 
to California and investigated the situ- 
ation among the Indians of the Mar- 
tinez-Torres Tribe, at Palm Springs— 
one of the most pathetic tribes in 
America. 

Mr. President, I now read from page 27 
of the transcript, where we find further 
the remarks of the Senator from 
Nevada (Mr. MALONE], when he interro- 
gated Mr. Emmons. What the Senator 
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from Nevada said on that occasion is, 
in my opinion, correct: 

I do know a lot of Indians and on the 
average they are as intelligent as anyone else, 
but after you browbeat them on a reser- 
vation from the time they can understand 
what you are doing until they are 25 years 
old they lose all hope. 

I introduced a bill on two different occa- 
sions—and I intend to introduce it again 
before the end of the session—that would 
simply make the Indians people, just like 
the Irish. There would not be any differ- 
ence at all. 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from North Dakota yield to me? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. KERR. Would the distinguished 
Senator from North Dakota do what he 
could to prevent that occurrence? 


Mr. LANGER. I beg the Senator's 


pardon; I did not quite understand him. 

Mr. KERR. Would the Senator from 
North Dakota do what he could, per- 
sonally, to prevent that occurrence? 

Mr. LANGER. Iam quoting the Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. MALONE]. 

Mr. KERR. I understand, but I am 
seeking the aid of the Senator from 
North Dakota. 

Mr. LANGER. At the present time I 
have no opinion on these matters. Iam 
dealing solely and exclusively with the 
statements made at the hearing by the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. JACK- 
son], the Senator from Utah [Mr. War- 
KINS], and the Senator from Nevada 
UMr. MALONE]. 

As I have said, personally I have no 
interest in the nomination of Mr. Em- 
mons, so far as he personally is con- 
cerned. After the hearing on Tuesday, 
it is very likely that I shall vote in favor 
of confirmation of his nomination; it is 
just as likely that I shall do that, as it is 
that I shall vote against the confirma- 
tion of his nomination. My interest in 
this matter is purely regarding the pro- 
cedural one of having notice given. 

Mr. KERR. I have no knowledge of 
any difference or if there is any but the 
Senator from North Dakota spoke of the 
differences between the Indians and the 
Irish people, and just in case of the pos- 
sibility that the Senator was correct, I 
was seeking to enlist his support in 
maintaining the differences, if they exist. 

Mr. LANGER. Let me say that I be- 
lieve the Indians are just as competent 
to manage their own affairs as is the 
distinguished Senator from Oklahoma 
or the Senator from North Dakota or any 
other Member of the Senate. 

Mr. KERR. I should like entirely to 
agree with the Senator from North Da- 
kota not only that some Indians and 
some Irish are just as capable but that 
I think all of them are as capable as I 
and I want to extend the application to 
any other Senator—— 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I do 
not yield further at this time; I wish 
to complete what I had begun to say. 

Mr. KERR. Very well. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Nevada further said—and 
I wish to have the distinguished Senator 
from Oklahoma listen to this very care- 
fully: 

We had one (Indian) from Kansas, Vice 
President Curtis, a fellow good enough to be 
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Vice President of the United States, but the 
Indian Bureau settled his estate. They did 
not think he knew enough to do it. 

Any time you are one-sixty-fourth Indian, 
you are still an Indian and you are still sub- 
ject to regulation. 


Mr. President, I submit that Vice Pres- 
ident Curtis, of the United States, had 
just as much ability as does any Member 
of the Senate. 

Let me state, in that connection, that 
I understand that the distinguished 
senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Butter] is partly a Cherokee Indian, 
himself. Certainly he would not want 
someone from the Indian Bureau to set- 
tle his estate, after he dies. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Of course 
I would not. 

Mr. LANGER. Yet under the Indian 
Bureau regulations, that is the situation. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from North Dakota yield to me? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. The illustration the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota has given re- 
minds me of the experience of Sam 
Charger, a very outstanding member of 
the Sioux Tribe, on the Cheyenne River 
Reservation, in South Dakota. For ap- 
proximately 20 years he was employed 
as a farmer, and in that capacity he had 
the responsibility of recommending to 
the Indian Office, from time to time, that 
other Indians be issued patents in fee 
onland. Sam Charger had that respon- 
sibility. He was a very able man. He 
made those recommendations to the In- 
dian Bureau for approximately 20 years. 
But after he retired, and when he wanted 
a patent for a piece of land for himself, 
he could not obtain it, because the Indian 
Bureau decided that he was not com- 
petent to manage his own affairs, al- 
though for over 20 years he had managed 
the affairs of other Indians for the In- 
dian Bureau. 

Mr. LANGER. I thank the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that further excerpts from the re- 
marks of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
MALtoneE] at the hearing may be printed 
at this point in the Recorp, as a part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Senator Matone. I have listened atten- 
tively, and I am perfectly satisfied with the 
answers given to Senator WATKINS, but the 
answers, too, have that all-familiar ring. 
Every one wants to prepare them for citizen- 
ship, and whenever they are prepared for 
citizenship we will turn them loose. But the 
more they get into the preparation, the more 
they get interested in preparing them; and 
when this administration, whatever it was 
for the last 25 years, goes out of office, they 
are less prepared than they were before. 

In other words, for 50 years we have built 
up an Indian Bureau and forgot all about 
the Indians. Now it is costing the Govern- 
ment about $100 million a year. Fifteen 
years ago it was $10 million. The Indians 
are not as well off or as near citizenship, most 
of them, as they were 15 years ago. 

I do know a lot of Indians, and on the 
average they are as intelligent as anyone else, 
but after you browbeat them on a reserva- 
tion from the time they can understand 
what you are doing until they are 25 years 
old, they lose all hope. 
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I introduced a bill on two different occa- 
sions and I intend to introduce it again be- 
fore the end of the session, that would simply 
make the Indians people, just like the Irish, 
There would not be any difference at all. 

I would hate to have the Indian Bureau go 
through with their attitude toward the Irish 
race and put all of them on a reservation 
that they did not consider were able to take 
care of themselves. 

Senator Jackson. Following the Trish 
theme, are you going to divide them, north 
and south? 

Senator MaLonr. When you free the In- 
dians, the Indian Bureau runs out of a job. 

Mr. Emmons. That is right. 

Senator MALONE. Not the top. They know 
they are going to lose their jobs anyway when 
the administration changes. But the first 
and second and third layers in there have 
never been reconciled to the idea that an 
Indian could ever get loose. You do not 
know now perhaps—maybe you do—that 
they never turn loose of an Indian volun- 
tarily. We had one from Kansas, Vice Presi- 
dent Curtis, a fellow good enough to be Vice 
President of the United States, but the In- 
dian Bureau settled his estate. They did not 
think he knew enough to do it. 

Any time you are one sixty-fourth of an 
Indian, you are still an Indian and you are 
still subject to regulation. 

I am not thinking of the men and women 
35 or 40 years old. You are not going to 
help anybody after they are that old. They 
are ingrained and browbeaten to the point 
they are not going to come back. I am 
thinking of these kids 5 or 6 years old, play- 
ing with the white boys and girls; and when 
they are 7, 8, or 9 years old, somebody points 
a finger at them and tells them they are an 
Indian, and that is the beginning of the 
end. 

You are not going to do any good, in my 
humble opinion, in the Indian Bureau in job 
training, as such, if you turn them loose and 
let them go to the schools and let them go 
to high school with the white folks. 

I made a commencement address at 
Vernon, Nev., where there were about 8 or 10 
Indian boys and girls graduating from that 
high school, the finest people you ever saw. 
They have been allowing them to go to the 
high school there. It is nice to have all 
these good feelings, and then let this first, 
second, and third layer of your Bureau up 
there prevail on you, when you get there, 
that these people, if they get out, somebody 
is going to take their property away from 
them and we cannot afford to do that. 

Senator JacKson. Will the Senator yield at 
that point for a question? 

Senator MALONE. I want to finish that one 
statement. 

They took my property away from me 3 or 4 
times, but they did not put me on a reserva- 
tion, so I do not think that is any reason 
for not turning them loose. 

Senator Jackson. I want to say in the State 
of Washington we do not have any Indian 
schools. They all go to-our public schools. 
They are no problem. I think that is a good 
thing wherever you can do it. 

There are some areas where there are so 
many Indians so far away that you have only 
Indian children to go to school, and, of 
course, you have to have an Indian school. 
But we have had no trouble in the State of 
Washington, and they have been absorbed 
right into our public school system. It has 
worked out very well. 

Senator MALONE. Of course, that is true. 
My point is this: Do not congregate them in 
# reservation and hope to bring them out of 
this thing. If we owe them any more than 
the reservation, have hearings and give them 
that, and if we owe them anything else, give 
it to them. As long as we keep the Japa- 
nese, Chinese, Indians, or Irish, or anybody 
else, congregated together, and they talk 
their own language, and you teach them 
what they call folklore, or whatever it is, to 
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make tiankets or to make something else for 
which there is no market, they never can 
have a standard of living. 

I just wanted to bring to your attention 
that everybody talks as you have, general 
statements, and they you get under the spell 
of “this great race of people who must not 
be turned loose until every one of them has 
a college education.” 

The way to get a man to take care of him- 
self is to turn him loose and let him take 
care of himself. I do not think you are 
going anywhere until you do. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, for the 
fourth or fifth time, I desire to reiterate 
my statement that I have no interest in 
this matter.. Yet I find, in the Washing- 
ton Post of July 23, in big headlines, 
“LANGER Lied, Emmons Declares.” Un- 
der that headline, the news item reads: 

Santa Fe, N. Mxx., July 22.—Charges raised 
yesterday in the Senate by Senator WILLIAM 
LANGER. Republican, North Dakota, are the 
most astounding Hes I have ever heard,” 
Glenn L. Emmons, Indian Commissioner 
nominee, said today. 

“I expected that Senator Lancer would 
continue in his view of untruths“ 


Mr. President, I repeat, I have never 
met this man in my life. There would 
be no reason for my attacking him per- 
sonally; and I am not doing so. The 
news item reads, further: 

“But I never expected that he would stoop 
to such a lie as that.” 


The article then continues: 

“It is significant,” Emmons told the Santa 
Fe New Mexican, that the Senator appended 
the phrase ‘or didn’t.’ That will leave him 
something to hide behind when the charges 
are refuted.” 


Mr. President, what are we to think 
of a man nominated to a position which 
involves the handling of several billions 
of dollars’ worth of property who, when 
a Senator, in the fulfillment of his sworn 
duty, rises on the floor of the Senate to 
say that in his opinion there should be a 
hearing on the nomination, since the ap- 
pointee had been nominated in the 
morning and the nomination was re- 
ported in the afternoon, immediately 
attacks the Senator? I say a man who 
would do that would very likely make 
similar charges against any other Sen- 
ator who might happen to disagree with 
him, and would charge him with uttering 
untruths; or he might even attack sim- 
ilarly the President of the United States 
who appointed him. 

I bring the matter to the attention of 
the Senate, and in doing so, I am glad to 
know that there is to be a hearing. I 
desire to thank the distinguished Senator 
from Nebraska for granting the hearing. 
I think it was the right thing to do. I 
hope the witnesses whom I have 
enumerated in my former statements on 
the floor will be summoned. I repeat, 
unless it is shown that there is something 
in the nominee’s character which would 
render him unfit for the position of Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, the senior 
Senator from North Dakota intends to 
vote for the confirmation of his nom- 
ination. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 


July 24 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from California. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business, 


— —ů— 
LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, we 
have already had a unanimous-consent 
request for a morning hour, under the 
usual limitation of remarks to 2 min- 
utes, which was agreed to. But I 
thought, for the benefit of Senators, I 
would like to outline the general pro- 
gram for the next few days, as the sit- 
uation now shapes up. Today, previous 
to taking up the conference report on the 
independent offices appropriation bill 
there are several bills to be con- 
sidered. The first is Calendar No. 613, 
House bill 4152; then Calendar No. 583, 
House bill 2828, Calendar 622, Senate 
Joint Resolution 34, and Calendar No. 
612, House bill 157. 

On tomorrow, we propose to have a 
call of the calendar from the beginning, 
to be followed by the taking up of the 
customs simplification bill, the agricul- 
tural surplus relief bill, and then—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas.. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield at that 
point? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I under- 
stand that two bills were reported from 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry regarding surpluses. Does the 
Senator plan to take up both of those 
bills? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. No. I did not see 
the second one. One has been reported. 
I always want to have the report avail- 
able to Senators before calling up a bill. 
If the report on the second bill is avail- 
able, and is ready tomorrow, it might be 
taken up, conditions permitting. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Does the 
Senator from California have informa- 
tion as to which of the two bills was re- 
ported? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I believe it was the 
emergency bill, which would limit the 
amount for overseas relief, recommended 
by the President, and would put a time 
limit of March 15 next year on it. I be- 
lieve that is the measure which has been 
reported. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sena- 
tor is correct. That is the one which 
was reported. We are hoping to be able 
to report the other bill this afternoon. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. In addition to 
that, I had planned to call up the Dis- 
trict of Columbia appropriation bill to- 
morrow. The distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina (Mr. JOHNSTON] 
indicated that he might have to be away 
tomorrow, and that he had an amend- 
ment to propose to it. Iam waiting the 
arrival of the senior Senator from Mi- 
nois [Mr. Douctas] in the Chamber, and 
I then intend to address an inquiry to 
him and to other Senators. Under the 
rule, appropriation bills normally have 
to lie over for 3 days, but since we have 
given advance notice, and since the re- 
port has been printed and is available, 
I should like, when the senior Senator 
from Illinois arrives, to make a unani- 
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mous-consent request that the rule be 
waived, in order that the Senate may 
take up the bill either late this after- 
noon—if that meets with the wishes of 
the Senator from South Carolina, other- 
wise, on tomorrow—so we can move that 
bill out of the way and clear up our work 
for next week. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
should like to say that the consideration 
of my amendments will not require more 
than 5 or 10 minutes, unless there be dis- 
cussion in opposition to them. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I do not wish to 
make the unanimous-consent request 
until the senior Senator from Illinois is 
present in the Chamber. 

I should also like to invite the atten- 
tion of Senators to the fact that, on the 
Executive Calendar, there are two trea- 
ties, on both of which the reports are 
available to each Senator, and may now 
be obtained. One of them has been 
available for some time, and the other 
is now available. I hope we may take up 
those treaties tomorrow, if we are able 
to dispose of the other business early 
enough. If not, I hope to take them up 
on Monday. One of the treaties in- 
volves a convention for the preservation 
of the halibut fishery and the other is 
a protocol to prolong the international 
agreement regarding the regulation and 
marketing of sugar. 

On Monday, I propose to move to take 
up Calendar 632, Senate bill 1917, the 
emergency refugee bill; and I hope that 
by that time the conference report on 
the Continental Shelf bill will be avail- 
able to the Senate for consideration. 

Today, after concluding consideration 
of the bills I have mentioned, to reiterate, 
I shall then move to take up the confer- 
ence report on the independent offices 
appropriation bill. I hope that by to- 
morrow at the latest, and possibly to- 
day, but more likely tomorrow, the Ap- 
propriations Committee will be able to 
report not only the mutual aid appropri- 
ation bill but also the remaining appro- 
priation bills which are before the com- 
mittee. One is the legislative bill, the 
other is a supplemental bill. If those are 
reported, I would then hope that the leg- 
islative bill might be taken up on Tues- 
day next, and, on Wednesday, we might 
take up the mutual aid appropriation 
bill, in order to clear the decks for ad- 
journment by, I hope, midnight next 
Friday. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Nevada. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I think the Senator 
from California mentioned Calendar No. 
612, House bill 157, to provide that the 
tax on admissions shall not apply to mov- 
ing-picture admissions. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Would it be con- 
venient to allow that bill to go over until 
Monday? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I may say to the 
distinguished Senator from Nevada, I 
have given notice now for several days 
regarding that bill. I should like to 
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take it up today, because of the very 
heavy schedule we have for next week. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I have offered an 
amendment, which was ordered to be 
printed and to lie on the table, and I have 
certain data I should like to present with 
reference to the amendment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. My plan had been 
to take up that bill as the last of the 
bills to be considered before we reach the 
conference report on the independent of- 
fices appropriation bill. If it would not 
inconvenience the distinguished Senator 
from Nevada too much, I may say that 
if we are going to try to work toward the 
target date for adjournment, we ‘should 
clear the decks this week as much as pos- 
sible. Pursuant to the suggestion of the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], I 
intend this evening, when we complete 
our work, to move a recess until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning, hoping that we may 
be able to recess at an early hour to- 
morrow afternoon. 

Mr. MCCARRAN. It would accommo- 
date the Senator from Nevada if Calen- 
dar 612, House bill 157, could be taken up 
late this afternoon, if possible. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I shall try to ac- 
commodate the Senator, and will do so 
as far as possible. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 


CHANGE OF DATE OF ANNUAL AS- 
SESSMENT WORK ON MINING 
CLAIMS—CORRECTION 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. In view of the fact that 
the distinguished acting majority leader 
has announced that the calendar will be 
called tomorrow, I wonder whether it 
would be in order to ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the Record show the passage 
of Senate bill 2320. I understand it was 
actually passed on the last call of the 
calendar on July 18. Senate bill 2320 
proposes to change the annual date for 
completing assessment work on mining 
claims from July 1 to October 1. I en- 
deavored to look it up in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp following the last call of 
the calendar. Nothing appeared in the 
Recorp, though my clerk advises me that 
the Journal shows that the bill was 
passed. The bill no longer appears on 
the calendar. I should like to enter a re- 
quest, either that the bill may be restored 
to the calendar, so that it may be passed, 
or—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Chair will advise the Senator from 
South Dakota that the Journal shows 
that the bill was passed. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I think it is large- 
ly a matter of correcting the permanent 
REcorD, since the Journal shows that the 
bill was passed. Apparently the omis- 
sion was through an inadvertence in the 
printing of the Recorp, rather than in a 
failure to pass the bill. 

Mr. CASE. I should like the RECORD 
to show at this point, as it will, in view of 
the statement by the Chair, that the bill 
passed the Senate. 

The Senator from South Dakota was 
very much interested in the bill. I was 
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endeavoring to keep track of it for the 
benefit of one or more of my constitu- 
ents who wanted me to send them copies 
of the Recorp showing consideration of 
the bill. I have been unable to do so. 
But with the statement of the Presiding 
Officer that the bill was passed, the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota assumes that he 
may now so advise his constituents. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will advise the Senator from South 
Dakota that the Chair has before him 
the House Calendar, which, on page 91, 
refers to Senate bill 2320, as follows: 

Mining claims, annual assessment, change 
of date. Reported in Senate July 15, 1953; 
Interior and Insular Affairs; Report No. 585. 
Passed Senate July 18, 1953. Referred to In- 
terior and Insular Affairs July 20, 1953. 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask that 
the permanent Recorp may be corrected 
to show the passage of the bill as shown 
by the Senate Journal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
correction will be made. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following communication and 
letters, which were referred as indi- 
cated: 


ESTIMATES OF APPROPRIATION—EMERGENCY 
MIGRATION ProcRaM (S. Doc. No. 67) 


A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting estimates of 
appropriation, for the fiscal year 1954, in the 
amount of $4,465,000 to carry out the emer- 
gency migration program covered by either 
S. 1917 or H. R. 6397, bills now pending be- 
fore the Congress (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 


REPORT OF SECRETARY OF DEFENSE ON CERTAIN 
PUBLIC WORKS PROJECTS 

A letter from the Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port, as of the close of the 82d Congress, 
listing all authorized military, naval, and 
air-force public works projects for the com- 
pletion of which adequate funds have not 
been appropriated (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Armed Services. 
REPORT ON SANTA MARIA PROJECT, CALIFORNIA 

A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
the Santa Maria Project, California (with an 
accor panying report); to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, and referred as indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution adopted by the Sovereignty 
Preservation Council of Delaware, relating to 
individual rights under the treatymaking 
power; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Three resolutions adopted by the Western 
States Land Commissioners Association, at 
Jackson, Wyo., relating to land grant col- 
leges, the Taylor Grazing Act, and expe- 
ditious action on the lieu land selections 
(with an accompanying aper); to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


IMMUNITY UNDER FIFTH AMEND- 
MENT OF CONSTITUTION—RE- 
PORT AND RESOLUTION OF NEW 
YORK BAR ASSOCIATION 
Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Recorp and appropriately referred, a 
report and resolution of the committee 
on civil rights of the New York Bar As- 
sociation which was adopted unani- 
mously by the association at its meeting 
of June 27. 

The report and resolution deal with 
the constitutional privilege against self- 
incrimination guaranteed by the fifth 
amendment. Although the Senate has 
acted upon one phase of this matter, I 
feel that we must continue to study this 
problem. I want to commend the New 
York Bar Association for its pledge to 
educate the public on the importance of 
this great constitutional guaranty, and 
at the same time to discourage the im- 
proper use of the privilege against self- 
incrimination. 

There being no objection, the report 
and resolution were referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


REPORT OF NEw YORK STATE BAR ASSOCIATION 
COMMITTEE ON CIVIL RIGHTS ON THE CON- 
STITUTIONAL PRIVILEGE AGAINST SELF- 
INCRIMINATION 


Today the fifth amendment to the United 
States Constitution which provides that “no 
person * * * shall be compelled in any 
criminal case to be a witness against him- 
self” has become a familiar headline in the 
daily press. 

The long procession of witnesses in the 
ever-expanding investigations of subversion 
and crime by congressional and State bodies, 
who intone with deadly monotony “I stand 
on the fifth amendment,” or “I decline to 
answer on the ground that it may incrim- 
inate me” has brought the constitutional 
privilege into popular disfavor and has 
caused even thoughtful citizens to question 
whether there is continued need for its 
preservation. 

In addition to the fifth amendment to the 
United States Constitution, 46 States have 
incorporated this basic safeguard into their 
constitutions and the two remaining States, 
New Jersey and Iowa, protect the privilege 
by judicial decision. 

The organized bar which is and should be 
the continuing champion of the rights and 
liberties of our people, generally believes 
that the constitutional protection against 
self-incrimination is a vital safeguard to 
freedom which has not lost its usefulness 
with the passage of time or possible abuse. 
Believing also that lack of understanding as 
to the extent and meaning of the constitu- 
tional protection may lead to abuse, we 
think it important to review and clarify its 
history, purposes, and the policy it repre- 
sents. 

The protection against self-incrimination 
embodied in the fifth amendment of our 
Constitution has an ancient history, devel- 
oping from the 16th century Court of Star 
Chamber in England where a victim was 
interrogated in order to draw charges against 
him, The Star Chamber Court was de- 
nounced in 1637 in the famous Lilburn trial 
when Lilburn refused to take the oath and 
testify. Thereafter, in 1641, England abol- 
ished the Star Chamber proceedings and the 
privilege against self-incrimination became 
a right gradually recognized by the common 
law courts in England. 

Although in the United States there were 
no similar conditions leading to the adop- 
tion of the privilege against self-incrimina- 
tion in the English common law, in response 
to overwhelming popular demand the privi- 
lege against self-incrimination was written 
into the Bill of Rights of our Constitution 
proposed at the 1st session of the American 
Congress on September 25, 1789. 
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In 1807, the privilege was upheld by Chief 
Justice Marshall of the United States Su- 
preme Court at the trial of Aaron Burr for 
treason, and the great Chief Justice said: 

“It is the province of the court to judge 
whether any direct answer to the question 
which may be proposed will furnish evi- 
dence against the witness. If such answer 
may disclose a fact which forms a necessary 
and essential link in the chain of testimony, 
which would be sufficient to convict him of 
any crime, he is not bound to answer it so 
as to furnish matter for that conviction. 
In such a case, the witness must himself 
judge what his answer will be: and if he says 
on oath that he cannot answer without 
accusing himself, he cannot be compelled to 
answer.” 

In providing that no person shall be com- 
pelled in a criminal case to be a witness 
against himself, the witness has the option 
to refuse to testify either in a judicial trial 
or before an official governmental body. 
However this does not prohibit a congres- 
sional committee from inquiring. 

A witness may not avoid disclosing facts 
involving disgrace (rather than criminality). 
The privilege against self-incrimination does 
not exist unless claimed, and there must be 
a real basis for the claim. The privilege is 
personal to the witness, who may not re- 
fuse to answer on the ground that the an- 
swer would incriminate someone else. 

Under certain circumstances the privilege 
does not come into being: (1) where testi- 
mony relates to a crime for which the wit- 
ness is immune from prosecution, as where 
the statute of limitations has barred prose- 
cution, (2) where immunity has been ac- 
corded the witness, and (3) where the wit- 
ness testifies without claim of privilege, 
thereby waiving his constitutional right. 

Under our system of law, no man is guilty 
until proved to be so by competent evi- 
dence. No man, it is felt under a humane 
system of justice, need aid in his own con- 
viction. The burden is on the prosecution 
both to establish guilt and obtain the evi- 
dence necessary for that purpose. It may 
well be that some guilty persons escape or 
the claim of privilege requires greater effort 
on the part of the prosecution. The same 
might be said with equal accuracy about 
many other procedural safeguards which 
we regard as among the most precious. We 
do not here pass on the problem of legis- 
lative encroachment on executive powers or 
judicial functions, despite the facts that the 
courts have consistently dismissed Congres- 
sional contempt citations based on the wit- 
nesses’ proper claim of fifth amendment 
privilege. 

Nor do we here consider the vital problem 
of the individual called upon to testify be- 
fore a Federal body on matters which may in- 
criminate him under State law, or one whose 
fate is precisely the opposite. In neither 
case, under general law, does the witness re- 
ceive any constitutional protection, although 
under our Federal system, we have not only 
separate but dual jurisdictions, each oper- 
ating in the same physical territory. As 
was observed by the United States Court of 
Appeals for the Fifth Circuit: 

“It appears as futile * * * to expect an 
individual to feel that his constitutional 
privilege has been safeguarded because the 
penitentiary into which his answer may 
land him is under the supervision of the 
State instead of the Federal Government.” 

Nor do we deal here with the very vital 
question of whether a congressional or State 
legislative committee should be permitted to 
grant immunity to a witness whose informa- 
tion the committee deems vital to its inquiry, 
but which is withheld through the witness’ 
claim of the privilege. The danger of care- 
lessness or abuse of this power by indiscrim- 
inate grants of immunity may present a far 
greater threat to the orderly administration 
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of criminal justice than the possible abuse of 
the privilege by some individual. 

1. Marcello v. United States (196 F. 2d 437, 
442 (5th Cir. 1952)). 


CONCLUSION 


Your committee recommends the follow- 
ing resolution for adoption by the New York 
State Bar Association: 

“Resolved by the New York State Bar Asso- 
ciation as follows, That the constitutional 
privilege against self-incrimination eon- 
tinues to be a vital safeguard of individual 
freedom and the bar should educate the pub- 
lic as to its importance and discourage both 
those who would restrict its application and 
those who would abuse it by asserting it 
improperly; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the New York State Bar 
Association urges Congress to make a study 
of the whole problem of the privilege against 
self-incrimination and the corresponding 
immunity statutes with a view to recom- 
mending to Congress a comprehensive pro- 
gram of legislation which would preserve 
and effectuate the principle of individual 
freedom as guaranteed by the privilege 
against self-incrimination, on the one hand, 
and the needs of society for the discovery 
and punishment of crime and subversion on 
the other.” 

Respectfully submitted. 

Louis Waldman, Chairman; Samuel C. 
Duberstein, Daniel J. Dugan, Joseph 
P. Fogarty, Arthur K. Garfinkel, Eugene 
C. Gerhart, William J. Mackay, Clif- 
ford B. Marshall, George McKinley, 
Arnold T. Olena, Charles B. Seton, 
Whitney North Seymour, Florence P. 
Shientag, Myron Sulzberger, Jr. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. AIKEN, from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry: 

S. 2249. A bill to authorize the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to make agricultural com- 
modities owned by it available to the Presi- 
dent for the purpose of enabling the Presi- 
dent to assist in meeting famine or other 
urgent relief requirements in countries 
friendly to the United States; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 631). 

By Mr. MILLIKIN, from the Committee 
on Finance: 

H. R. 5877. A bill to amend certain admin- 
istrative provisions of tne Tariff Act of 1930 
and related laws, and for other purposes; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 632); 

H. R. 3884. A bill to extend the authority 
of the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to 
establish and continue offices in the Republic 
of the Philippines; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 637); 

H. R. 5303. A bill to amend sections 1606 
and 1607 of the Internal Revenue Code in 
order to permit unemployment insurance 
coverage under State unemployment com- 
pensation laws for seamen employed on cer- 
tain vessels operated by the United States; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 633); 

H.R. 5636. A bill to amend veterans’ regu- 
lations to establish for persons who served 
in the Armed Forces during World War II 
a further presumption of service connection 
for tuberculosis other than pulmonary; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 634); 

H. J. Res. 293. Joint resolution to permit 
articles imported from foreign countries for 
the purpose of exhibition at the Washing- 
ton State Third International Trade Fair, 
Seattle, Wash., to be admitted without pay- 
ment of tariff, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 635); and 

H. R. 5148. A bill to continue until the 
close of June 30, 1954, the suspension of du- 
ties and import taxes on metal scrap, and 
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for other purposes; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 636). 

By Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska, from the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs: 

S. J. Res. 98. Joint resolution authorizing 
and directing the Secretary of the Interior 
to liquidate the Puerto Rico Reconstruction 
Administration; with amendments (Rept. 
No. 639). 

By Mr. CARLSON, from the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service: 

S. 2348. A bill to repeal the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the Director of the 
Census to collect and publish statistics of 
redcedar shingles”; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 640). 

By Mr. POTTER, from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

S.2408. A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, to provide a national de- 
fense reserve of tankers and to promote the 
construction of new tankers, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
641). K 


FRED P. HINES—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. LANGER, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 152) for the relief of Fred P. 
Hines, together with the message from 
the President of the United States, re- 
turning the bill without his approval, 
reported the bill with the recommenda- 
tion that it do pass, the objections of 
the President notwithstanding, and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 638) thereon, 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, July 24, 1953, he present- 
ed to the President of the United States 
the enrolled bill (S. 2078) to provide 
for the orderly transaction of the pub- 
lic business in the event of the death, 
incapacity, or separation from office of a 
disbursing officer of the military depart- 
ment, 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. KILGORE: 

S. 2465. A bill for the relief of Lydia Wick- 
enfeld Butz; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HUNT: 

S. 2466. A bill to preserve the eligibility 
of certain veterans to dental outpatient 
care and dental appliances; to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Hunt when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. THYE: 

S. 2467. A bill to confer jurisdiction on the 
States of California, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Oregon, and Wisconsin, with respect to crim- 
inal offenses and civil causes of action com- 
mitted or arising on Indian reservations 
within such States, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, acting 
in behalf of the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES], who has been 
injured and is not able to be present, I 
introduce a bill and ask that it be ap- 
propriately referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 
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By Mr. WELKER (for Mr. BRIDGES) : 

S. 2468. A bill to authorize the President 
to appoint to the grade of general in the 
Army of the United States those officers who, 
in grade of lieutenant general, during World 
War II commanded the Army ground forces, 
commanded an army, or commanded Army 
forces which included a field army and sup- 
porting units, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. MALONE: 

S. 2469. A bill for the relief of Francisco 
Vasquez-Dopazo (Frank Vasquez); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL (by request): 

S. 2470. A bill to authorize the transfer 
to the Government of Japan of certain mili- 
tary equipment, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SALTONSTALL when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. L: 

S. 2471. A bill to amend the act of June 30, 
1936 (the Walsh-Healey Act); to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. KENNEDY when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MALONE: 

S. 2472. A bill for the relief of the city of 
Las Vegas, Nev.; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By Mr. KNOWLAND (for himself, Mr. 
Tart, Mr. BUSH, Mr. POTTER, and Mr. 
FERGUSON) : 

S. 2473. A bill to provide for payments by 
the Federal Government to States or local 
taxing units adversely affected by Federal 
acquisition, ownership, or use of defense pro- 
duction facilities, to provide for the taxation 
of certain Federal properties, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. j 

By Mr. LEHMAN (for himself and Mr. 
Ives) : 

S. 2474. A bill to authorize the coinage of 
50-cent pieces to commemorate the tercen- 
tennial of the foundation ot the city of New 
York; to the Committee on Banking and 


LAND, Mr. Hory, Mr. JOHNSTON of 
South Carolina, Mr. Munopt, Mr. 
AIKEN, Mr. THYE, Mr. WELKER, and 
Mr. Youns): 

S. 2475. A bill to authorize the President 
to use agricultural commodities to improve 
the foreign relations of the United States 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SCHOEPPEL when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

S. 2476. A bill to establish a postal rate- 
making procedure in the Post Office Depart- 
ment; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN (for himself, Mr. 
HENDRICKSON, Mr. Ives, and Mr. 
SMITH of New Jersey): 

S. 2477. A bill to amend the Trading With 
the Enemy Act, as amended, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. DIRKSEN when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


DENTAL OUTPATIENT CARE AND 
DENTAL APPLIANCES FOR CER- 
TAIN VETERANS 
Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, I intro- 

duce for appropriate reference a bill de- 

signed to preserve the eligibility of cer- 
tain veterans to dental outpatient care 
and dental appliances, 
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Unfortunately, an amendment to the 
appropriation bill for independent exec- 
utive departments on the floor of the 
House, modified slightly in the Senate 
by Senate amendments which did not 
prevail in conference, deprives some 300,- 
000 veterans from receiving dental care 
to which they are entitled under previous 
legislation. These 300,000 veterans have 
individually been advised that their den- 
tal work was the function and duty of 
the Veterans’ Administration and when 
and if moneys were available the work 
would proceed. 

To my way of thinking, we have re- 
neged on our obligations to these vet- 
erans. My bill is for the purpose of car- 
Trying out the promises made to these 
veterans by previous authorizations on 
the part of the Congress. 

I, too, believe in economy, but do not 
think we should accomplish economy by 
failing to live up to commitments made 
to and received in good faith by veterans. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ~ The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2466) to preserve the eli- 
gibility of certain veterans to dental out- 
patient care and dental appliances, in- 
troduced by Mr. Hunt, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


TRANSFER OF CERTAIN MILITARY 
EQUIPMENT TO JAPAN 


Mr.SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
introduce for appropriate reference a bill 
recommended by the Department of De- 
fense to authorize the transfer to the 
Government of Japan of certain military 
equipment, and for other purposes. 

I ask that the accompanying letter of 
transmittal explaining the purpose of 
the bill be printed in the Recorp imme- 
diately following the listing of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the letter will be, 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2470) to authorize the 
transfer to the Government of Japan of 
certain military equipment, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. SALTONSTALL, 
by request, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

The letter accompanying Senate bill 
2470 is as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, July 16, 1953. 
Hon. Leverett SALTONSTALL, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed 
Services, United States Senate. 

Dran Mr. CHAIRMAN: There is forwarded 
herewith a draft of legislation “to authorize 
the transfer to the Government of Japan 
certain military equipment, and for other 
purposes.” 

This proposal is a part of the Department 
of Defense legislative program for 1953, and 
the Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
it has no objection to the submission of the 
proposal for the consideration of the Con- 
gress. The Department of Defense recom- 
mends that it be enacted by the Congress, 

PURPOSE OF THE LEGISLATION 

This proposal is designed to provide sta- 
tutory authority for the transfer to the 
Government of Japan, without reimburse- 
ment, of United States military equipment 
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at such times as may be determined by the 
President. This proposed legislation, in ad- 
dition, is so phrased that the President may 
use the authority to transfer the equip- 
ment as a part of any overall financial set- 
tlement that may be proposed in the future 
between the country concerned and the 
United States. 

The Security Treaty between the United 
States and Japan, under which United 
States forces are maintained in. Japan, con- 
templates the increased assumption by Japan 
of responsibility for its own defense. Jap- 
anese security forces have been using equip- 
ment loaned by the United States for train- 
ing purposes. The object of the proposed 
legislation is to permit the transfer of equip- 
ment to the Japanese Government, in ac- 
cordance with mutually acceptable arrange- 
ments which may be worked out between the 
two Governments. 

Under the words “procured prior to July 
1, 1953,” in the proposal, it is intended that 
any military equipment and supplies cur- 
rently in the possession of the Department 
of Defense which were purchased with ap- 
propriated funds prior to July 1, 1953, could 
be transferred, and any military equipment 
and supplies not yet delivered but which 
were contracted for prior to July 1. 1953, and 
for which funds were obligated prior to 
July 1, 1953, could also be transferred. 

Because this proposal involves military 
programs and plans, it is requested that the 
Department of Defense be permitted to pre- 
sent the justification of this legislation by 
testimony to be given before the appropriate 
committees of the Congress in executive ses- 
sion. 

COST AND BUDGET DATA 


This transfer will not include any grants 
of money but of assets already procured. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE ACTION AGENCY 


The Department of the Army has been 
designated as the representative of the De- 
partment of Defense for this legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN G. ADAMS, 
Acting General Counsel. 


CLARIFYING AMENDMENTS TO 
WALSH-HEALEY PUBLIC CON- 
TRACTS ACT 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to amend the act of June 30, 1936—the 
Walsh-Healey Act. I ask unanimous 
consent that a statement by me relating 
to the bill be printed in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the statement 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2471) to amend the act of 
June 30, 1936—the Walsh-Healey Act— 
introduced by Mr. KENNEDY, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

The statement by Senator Kennepy is 
as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR KENNEDY 


I have today introduced a bill providing 
for several clarifying amendments to the 
Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. PAYNE] and 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Green] 
have also introduced legislation which I have 
supported to expedite proceedings under 
this act, and it is my understanding that 
consideration is to be given this legislation 
at an early date by the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. The purpose 
of my bill is to supplement their bills and 
to give to the committee an opportunity to 
consider the various changes needed to ex- 
pedite Walsh-Healey proceedings. 
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I have previously pointed out to the Sen- 
ate that a strong and effective Walsh-Healey 
Act was an important step in the achieve- 
ment of a strong national economy without 
undesirable industry dislocation. The pur- 
pose of this amendment is to Clarify the 
definition of certain key terms used in the 
act in order to bolster the present, and I 
believe proper, administrative interpretation 
of those terms. Secondly, this bill attempts 
to meet one of the most frequent complaints 
about the Walsh-Healey Act; namely, the lag 
between wage levels and administrative find- 
ings. Under this bill, the Secretary of Labor 
is called upon to make such redetermina- 
tions from time to time as are necessary to 
reflect with reasonable accuracy prevailing 
minimum wages, and the procedures for pe- 
riodical reviews of existing wage determina- 
tions are spelled out. 

Business and labor groups in New Eng- 
land—including the New England Council's 
annual tabulation of business leaders and 
the report of the New England Governors’ 
committee on the textile industry—as well 
as other organizations and individuals in all 
parts of the country have recognized the 
need for improving the Walsh-Healey Act. 
This act is an important foundation of our 
labor-standards legislation, necessary to pro- 
tect fair-minded employers in all parts of 
the country from depressed wage competi- 
tion. 


USE OF AGRICULTURAL COMMOD- 
ITIES TO IMPROVE THE FOREIGN 
RELATIONS OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANpDERSON], the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. CLEMENTS], the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], 
the Senator from North Carolna [Mr. 
Hoey], the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Jonnston], the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. MunptT], the Sena- 
tor from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota (Mr. THYE], the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. WELKER], and 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Youne], I introduce for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to authorize the President 
to use agricultural commodities to im- 
prove the foreign relations of the United 
States and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2475) to authorize the 
President to use agricultural commod- 
ities to improve the foreign relations of 
the United States and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. SCHOEPPEL (for 
himself and other Senators), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agricuiture 
and Forestry. 

Subsequently, 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL, from the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2475) to 
authorize the President to use agricul- 
tural commodities to improve the for- 
eign relations of the United States, and 
for other purposes, reported it favor- 
ably, without amendment, and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 642) thereon. 


AMENDMENT OF TRADING WITH 
THE ENEMY ACT, AS AMENDED 
Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, the junior Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. HENDRICKSON], the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Ives], and 
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the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SurrRI, I introduce for appropriate ref- 
erence a bill to amend the Trading With 
the Enemy Act, as amended, and for 
other purposes. 

The Committee on the Judiciary held 
rather extended hearings on the whole 
question of alien property, and as a re- 
sult of those hearings there has been 
contrived what might be called a pack- 
age bill which reflects the results of a 
great variety of bills introduced by 
Members of the Senate. F 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2477) to amend the Trad- 
ing With the Enemy Act, as amended, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. DIRKSEN (for himself and other 
Senators), was received, read twice by 
its title and referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 4017) to provide for 
the conveyance of certain land and im- 
provements to the England Special 
School District of the State of Arkansas, 
was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 


CONSIDERATION OF NOMINATION 
OF ROBERT D. COE, TO BE AMBAS- 
SADOR TO DENMARK 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the White 
House sent to the Senate today the 
nomination of Robert D. Coe, of Wyo- 
ming, to be Ambassador of the United 
States to Denmark. I give notice that 
the nomination will be considered by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, after 
6 days have expired, in accordance with 
the committee rule. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix, as follows: 


By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: 

Article discussing the effects of the Texas 
drought, written by Charles Lucey, and pub- 
lished in the Fort Worth (Tex.) Press of 
July 20, 1953. 

By Mr. CLEMENTS: 

Article by Barry Bingham, published in 
the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal of 
April 26, 1953, reporting on conditions in 
Vietnam. 

Article by Barry Bingham published in the 
Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal of June 7, 
1953, in the form of a report on Pakistan, 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Editorial from New York Times of July 24, 
1953, and resolution of the Wisconsin Pipe 
Trade Association regarding the Bricker 
amendment. 

Editorial entitled “Why This ‘Bricker’ 
Frenzy?” published in the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, and statement prepared by Senator 
Wir entitled “The Fallacies of the Judi- 
ciary Committee’s Majority Views on the 
Bricker Amendment.” 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

Editorial entitled “Taking Them as They 
Are,” published in the Christian Science 
Monitor on July 16, 1953, with reference to 
a report from a study group in France criti- 
cizing the French fiscal system and recom- 
mending severe curtailment of economic aid. 
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By Mr. POTTER: 5 

Article entitled “New Orleans: Clean Port, 
Lower Costs,” from the New Orleans Port 
Record. 

An editorial headed “Merchant Shipping,” 
published in the El Paso (Tex.) Times. 

By Mr. KERR: 

Editorial entitled “Social-Security Law 
Full of Holes,” published in the North Star, 
of Oklahoma City, Okla. 

By Mr. BUTLER of Maryland: 

Article entitled “How To Grab 20 Acres for 
$1.25,” relating to Federal lands subject to 
mining laws, published in a recent edition 
of the Reader's Digest. 

Editorial entitled “Downward Trend in a 
Mighty Fleet,” published in the Baltimore 
Sun of July 24, 1953, discussing the American 
merchant marine. 

Article entitled “Equal Rights Fight Is 
On,” published in the New York Times of 
July 19, 1953, relative to the proposed equal 
rights amendment to the Constitution; and 
letter addressed to him by Hazel Palmer, 
under date of July 17, 1953, on the subject 
of equal rights for men and women, which 
will appear hereafter in the Appendix. 

Article entitled “State Prepares To Lift 
Peace Cross Roads; AAA Demands Action"; 
and editorial entitled “Where Droughts Are 
Welcome,” published in the Washington 
Evening Star of July 23, 1953. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

Article entitled, “Can Boswell Win His 
Sixth Title,” writtem by Ali Van Hoose and 
published in the magazine section of the 
Birmingham News of last Sunday. 

Article entitled, “Hi Neighbor,” written by 
Steele McGrew, dealing with the TVA. 

Letter written by Mr. C. D. Boartfleld, of 
Huntsville, Ala., on the subject of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

Editorial entitled, “The Bricker Amend- 
ment Again,” published in the New York 
Herald Tribune of July 7, 1953. 

A statement prepared by him on the 20- 
percent excise tax on moving-picture admis- 
sions. 


THE CHIEF GOES WEST—DEATH OF 
BEN DWIGHT 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I wish to 
pay tribute to the memory of one of 
Oklahoma’s finest sons. For many years 
Ben Dwight was one of my most trusted 
and devoted friends. He passed away a 
few nights ago. He will long be missed 
by thousands of Oklahomans who knew 
and cherished and trusted him. 

I have expressed my sense of deep loss 
and regret in a brief statement which I 
ask to have printed in the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Tue CHIEF Gors WEST 

Down the long trail of his fathers, out of 
the midnight of death into the light of an 
eternal dawn, his gallant spirit moves aloft. 

He had known for many moons that he 
must go, but he was unafraid. He spent his 
time making plans for others with an abid- 
ing faith that the great chief of all would 
care for him. 

He trusted the white man's God, knowing 
he could do so without forsaking his own, 

He never appeased an enemy, or failed a 
friend—yet he did not hate the one, nor 
impose upon the other. 

Ben Dwight was a blessing to all—a bur- 
den to none. As he remembered and cher- 
ished the virtues of his friends, so shall 
his virtues never be forgotten by so many 
who knew and loved him. 

He honored the highest precepts and tradi- 
tions of his Indian forebears while adopting 
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-accrued interest. 


and enhancing his white brothers’ finest way 
of life. 

The Choctaws exalted him as one of their 
noblest chiets—white men approved and wel- 
comed his leadership with highest respect. 

Now he is gone. No more will we see his 
face, or hear his voice around the council 
fires. His feet have sped across the wide 
river, over the great prairies. His soul has 
soared beyond the purple mountains. 

A chief he lived, a chief he died. A chief 
he will ever be—to inspire in us a greater 
faith—a finer courage—a nobler aim. 

Strive as we will, we cannot hope to do 
more, . 


SALE OF INLAND WATERWAYS 
CORPORATION TO THE FEDERAL 
WATERWAYS CORP. OF DELA- 
WARE 
Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent to have printed 

in the body of the Recorp a statement 
which I have prepared in connection 
with the sale of the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s Inland Waterways Corporation 

to a private company, together with a 

press release issued by Secretary Weeks, 

and a copy of a letter which he sent to 
each Member of Congress. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: E 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR CAPEHART 


Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks, with 
the approval of President Eisenhower, has re- 
moved the Federal Government from direct 
competition with private barge lines by sell- 
ing the Commerce Department's Inland 
Waterways Corporation to the Federal 
Waterways Corp of Delaware, a private com- 
pany. 

The Secretary's action is concrete evidence 
that the Eisenhower administration is keep- 
ing its pledge to remove Uncle Sam from 
business which better can be done by pri- 
vate industry, 


FINANCIAL TERMS OF SALE 


The sale is a good business transaction for 
the public from any way one looks at it. 

Secretary Weeks has taken the Govern- 
ment-owned barge line, on which from 1939 
through 1952 the taxpayers have lost $9,749,- 
000 in 12 of the 14 years, and not only gets 
a sales price of $9 million but, in addition, he 
has arranged for the United States Govern- 
ment to retain quick assets of the Corpora- 
tion, which, after deduction of current lia- 
bilities, should net approximately $2,700,000 
in cash and accounts receivable. 

Taxpayers no longer will be making up 
losses. Instead, the private corporation will 
pay taxes. 

The sale is a good thing for the users of 
the system, especially those shipping less 
than bargeload freight. The contract pro- 
vides that the purchaser shall continue to 
furnish cargo service similar to the current 
arrangement. 

The purchaser will take over the current 
labor contracts. 

So the administration at a stroke has car- 
ried out constructive action that is good 
for the public, good for the customers and 
good for the workers. 

The Federal Waterways Corp. of Delaware 
is a new and wholly owned subsidiary of the 
St. Louis Shipbuilding & Steel Co., of which 
Herman T. Pott, of St. Louis, is the presi- 
dent. Mr. Pott is chairman of the board 
of the Federal Waterways Corp. 

The sale calls for the purchaser to put in 
$1 million in new working capital and in 
addition to pay the purchase price of $9 
million over a period of 10 years, plus in- 
terest at the rate of 334 percent annually. 

The agreement provides that the purchaser 
may prepay any or all installments and 
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The agreement also re- 
stricts the payment of dividends until the 
entire purchase price of $9 million, plus ac- 
crued interest, has been paid. 


DESCRIPTION OF BARGE LINES 


Before I discuss further details of the sale 
and the interesting history of the transpor- 
tation experiment, I should like to describe 
the Federal barge system, which in recent 
years often has been called a “white ele- 
phant.” 

The Inland Waterways Corporation was 
created by Congress in 1924. It operates a 
common carrier transportation service on the 
Mississippi, Illinois, Missouri, and Warrior 
Rivers, with 20 towboats, 4 tugs, and 253 
barges on 3,300 miles of inland rivers. 


PURPOSE IN CREATION OF SYSTEM 


The purposes of the Corporation’s creation 
were: ; 

(a) To develop common carrier barge 
transportation, 

(b) To exploit the possibilities of water 
transportation, and 

(c) To make available the benefits of re- 
sulting economies to the widest possible 
number of shippers, both large and small, at 
river ports as well as in the hinterland. 

The laudable original purposes long since 
have been served. In recent years the losses 
incurred by Government operation have been 
a drain on the taxpayers. 


WIDE DIFFERENCES OF OPINION ON LINES 


Although recent administrations, on oc- 
casion, have professed that they were willing 
to sell the Corporation, they never have suc-. 
ceeded in getting a customer to sign on the 
dotted line. 

Federal ownership of the barge system has 
caused wide differences of opinion. 

Advocates of planned economy and State 
control have clung to the idea. They have 
repeatedly sought large public expenditures 
to rehabilitate equipment and to expand 
operations. But the Congress in the last 
two sessions has refused to dump any more 
of public funds into the venture. 

Other groups, also, in the past have fav- 
ored operations. Back in 1917 the original 
champions turned to the idea as a means of 
more effectively utilizing our domestic wa- 
terways. Later in World War I, railroad con- 
gestion of military freight caused the Goy- 
ernment to enter the barge business for 
relief. 


CONDITIONS HAVE CHANGED SINCE CREATION 


But these earlier reasons have lost their 
force. In the initial period there was scarce- 
ly any private barge service on the inland 
waters. Channels had not been dredged. 
River terminals were few. Equipment had 
not been developed to meet the requirements 
of modern barge transportation. 

Today there are several thousand miles of 
improved waterways. Modern types of float- 
ing equipment are at hand. Approximately 
100 private barge lines are in operation. 

SMALL SHIPPERS FULLY PROTECTED 

Small shippers need not fear the current 
transfer to private industry. For their pro- 
tection Secretary Weeks had safeguards writ- 
ten into the contract which provide for a 
continuance of common-carrier service “in 
a manner substantially similar” to the sery- 
ice which the Inland Waterway Corporation 
has been providing since its inception. 

Common-carrier service is defined and 
provided for in the contract briefly as fol- 
lows; 

1. Adequate provision for transporting 
such less-than-bargeload and less-than-car- 
load shipments as can reasonably be antici- 
pated, and the active solicitation of such 
shipments. 

2. The maintenance as authorized by law 
of such joint tariffs with rail carriers as 
shall make generally available the privileges 
of joint rail and water transportation upon 
terms reasonable and fair joint -tariffs with 
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motor carriers whenever feasible în the pro- 
motion of transportation service. 

3. Alertness to make reasonable arrange- 
ments for interline traffic with other trans- 
portation services. 

4. The maintenance of transportation 
service in specified districts and divisions 
and the making of specified minimum trips 
as follows: 

(a) From the port of New Orleans, La., 
to the port of St. Louis, Mo., and return 
(designated as the lower district), 125 trips 
per annum in each direction. 

(b) From the port of St. Louis, Mo., to the 

of St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., 
and including Stillwater, Minn., on the St. 
Croix River and Port Cargill and Black Dog, 
Minn., on the Minnesota River, and return 
(designated as the Upper District), 40 trips 
per annum in each direction. 

(c) From the port of St. Louis, Mo., to the 
port of Chicago, III., and return (designated 
as the Illinois District), 75 trips per annum 
in each direction. 

(d) From the port of St. Louis, Mo., to the 
port of Omaha, Nebr., and return (designated 
as the Missouri District), 16 trips per annum 
in each direction. 

(e) From the port of New Orleans, La., to 
Port Birmingham, Ala., and return (desig- 
nated as the Warrior River Division), 18 
trips per annum in each direction. 

(f) From Port Birmingham, Ala, to the 
city of Ensley, Ala, and return (designated 
as the Railroad Division), such trips as may 
be necessary to transport cargoes in reason- 
able quantities delivered at or destined to 
Port Birmingham, Ala., and such on-line 
cargo in reasonable quantities as may be 
offered for transportation. 

(g) In the event transportation to Sioux 
City, Iowa, becomes practical and feasible, 
the purchaser will extend service to this area 
to provide such services as are justified in 
the light of demand therefor and cargo 
available. 

The contract further provides that at in- 
termediate ports and landings, calls will be 
made and barges spotted whenever a rea- 
sonable quantity of cargo is offered for trans- 
portation. 

Let me repeat, small shippers and those 
who enjoyed the benefits of small shipments 
will receive the same type of service they 
have had in the past. And in addition they 
will get all the advantages of progressive, effi- 
cient, private management. 


SECURITY FOR PERFORMANCE OF SERVICE 

As security for the performance of the pur- 
chaser’s obligation with respect to service, 
the contract provides that until such time 
as the entire purchase price, plus accrued in- 
terest has been paid, that the purchaser shall 
utilize funds provided by depreciation and/or 
amortization, excess self-insurance reserves, 
and net income after taxes from operations 
rod the following purposes in order of prior- 

y: 

1. To maintain necessary working capital. 

2. To meet payments and interest, if any. 
under the purchase contract. 

3. To repay loans, or to rehabilitate exist- 
ing facilities or to acquire other facilities, 
until the facilities have been rehabilitated or 
built up to a point where the purchaser has 
carried out his service obligations and ap- 
pears reasonable to continue such service. 

4. The balance may be used for increasing 
working capital and/or for making advance 
payments on the principal due. 

The purchaser may pay no dividends until 
the entire purchase price and accrued inter- 
est have been paid. 

The agreement further provides for the 
payment of damages by the purchaser to In- 
land Waterways Corporation for defaulted 
trips, unless excused, ranging from $1,000 to 
$3,500 per defaulted trip. 

A default of 50 percent of required trips in 
any one year in any one district or division, 
if not excused, will be deemed a total de- 
fault of the conditions of performance of the 
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contract. A default in common-carrier serv- 
ice on 30 percent of the required trips in any 
one year on which common-carrier service is 


to be provided will, if not excused, also con- 


stitute a total default. 

Under the terms of the agreements, 14 per- 
cent of the total tonnage each year, or 375,000 
tons, whichever is lower, must comprise less 
than barge-load traffic. Default on this re- 
quirement will mean the payment of dam- 
ages to Inland Waterways Corporation of $2 
per ton of deficiency. A deficiency of more 
than 150,000 tons will be deemed a total de- 
fault. 

Ig the event of breach of contract the 
Government has recourse to the courts to en- 
force performance or to recover damages, or 
by written notice to terminate the agreement 
and repossess the facilities sold, possess new 
facilities acquired, and demand the surrender 
of any retained net earnings. 


OPPOSITION TO GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 


Opposition to Federal ownership and oper- 
ation has increased over the years. Private 
transportation companies have strenuously 
objected to competition from a Federal 
corporation that paid no taxes. 

In recent years there has developed in- 
creasing public opinion against all sorts of 
Government ownership. Antipathy for big 
government has been reflected in both the 
Republican and Democratic Parties. Dur- 
ing the election campaign, Republicans re- 
peatedly promised to do everything possible 


‘to remove Uncle Sam from competition with 


private business—a competition which was 
curtailing private investment opportunities 
and destroying private jobs. 


ECONOMY-MINDED OPPOSITION 


The case against the Federal barge lines 
was very strong among economy-minded 
people, who pointed out that in most years 
since the Corporation’s start it had operated 
in the red. 

From 1939 through 1952, the system piled 
up losses totaling $9,749,000, losing money 
in 12 of the 14 years. 


SECRETARY WEEKS PROMISES ACTION 


Shortly after he became Secretary of Com- 
merce, Mr. Weeks, in a public statement on 
February 8, 1953, announced that he would 
try to sell the Inland Waterways Corporation. 
He declared: “Operation of the Federal Barge 
Lines is the type of Federal activity which 
could be better performed by private enter- 
prise. This is an instance in which Govern- 
ment should get out of business, with re- 
sultant savings to the taxpayer.” 

Sinclair Weeks stuck to his principles. 
Unlike some of his predecessors, he really 
tried to sell the properties. He succeeded 
where all others refused or failed. And he 
made a good bargain for the Government. 

In announcing the sale, Secretary Weeks 
in a public statement declared: 

“The sale is a good business transaction 
for the taxpayers. It not only will add a 
substantial sum to the United States Treas- 
ury but it also will place the property where 
for the first time it will yield annual tax 
revenues to the Government. 

“The sale is a good thing for the users 
of the system, particularly those shipping 
less-than-bargeload freight. We made pro- 
vision in the contract for cargo service sub- 
stantially similar to that furnished now. 

“From 1939 through 1952, the system piled 
up losses totalling $9,749,000, losing money 
in 12 of the 14 years. We liquidated a Gov- 
ernment-operated system, in which losses 
over the years had been made up by the tax- 
payers, and we obtained for the public the 
highest sales price ever offered for it. 

“Recent administrations have repeatedly 
said they would take the Federal Govern- 
ment out of the barge business. But they 
never did. 

“As soon as the new administration ar- 
rived in Washington we promised to do our 
best to sell the barge line so that Govern- 
ment no longer would compete with private 
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industry. Today's action is proof that we 
have kept our promise.” 


HISTORY OF FEDERAL BARGE LINES 


The significance of this major accomplish- 
ment is better appreciated if we recall in 
more detail the salient points in the history 
of this Government experiment in operating 
barge lines. 

The Inland Waterways Corporation—as 
I sketched briefly earlier—was the out- 
growth of a study undertaken by the Council 
of National Defense in June 1917, looking 
to the more effective utilization of domestic 
waterways. The Federal Control Act of 
March 21, 1918, authorized the acquisition 
of boats, barges, and other transportation 
facilities on inland canal and coastwise 
waterways. > 

The Director General of Railroads there- 
upon commandeered all privately owned 
floating equipment on the New York State 
Barge Canal and on the Mississippi and 
Warrior Rivers. He simultaneously set up 
a field organization for the conduct of those 
respective activities. 

The Wilson administration declared that 
the unprecedented wartime demands for 
transportation to supply our troops over- 
seas had caused such a congestion on the 
railroads that it had become necessary to 
turn to inland waterways for relief. 

The Railroad Administration began op- 
erations on the lower Mississippi with the 
first sailing from St. Louis on September 
28, 1918. The hastily acquired fleet con- 
sisted of 5 towboats and 29 barges. Service 
on the Warrior River was begun in Decem- 
ber 1918, with 1 towboat and 2 self-pro- 
pelled barges and 10 coal barges. 


ACTION BY REPUBLICAN ADMINISTRATIONS 


The operations comriended by the Rail- 
road Administration were continued to Feb- 


ruary 29, 1920, when the Harding adminis- 


tration transferred the Government-owned 
facilities to the Secretary of War for opera- 
tion under the terms of the Transportation 
Act of 1920. 

The facilities acquired by the Railroad Ad- 
ministration, as a wartime measure, were 
continued in operation under mandate of 
Congress by the Secretary of War as a na- 
tional defense measure and as an experiment 
until June 3, 1924. Then, in the Coolidge 
administration, the facilities were trans- 
ferred to the Inland Waterways Corporation, 
created by an act of Congress. 

It is interesting to note that the Secretary 
of War, who transferred the barge system to 
the Inland Waterways Corporation, was the 
late John W. Weeks, father of Sinclair Weeks, 
the Secretary of Commerce, who has written 
the final chapter to the story of that Gov- 
ernment Corporation. 


EARLY CORPORATION OPERATIONS 


In creating the Corporation, the Republi- 
can Congress, mindful of the fact that oper- 
ations in the Wilson administration had been 
conducted at a loss of over a million dollars a 
year, enunciated the policy that the Corpora- 
tion should enjoy the same rights and privi- 
leges as a privately owned transportaion 
company. 

When the Corporation was set up in 1924, 
its operations extended from New Orleans 
to St. Louis on the Mississippi River; from 
New Orleans via the inland waterways to 
Mobile, thence up the Warrior River system 
to Port Birmingham, Ala. Subsequently the 
service was extended on the upper Missis- 
sippi from St. Louis to Minneapolis; on the 
Illinois waterways system from St. Louis to 
Chicago; and on the Missouri River from 
St. Louis to Omaha. 

In 1926 the Corporation purchased the 
capital stock of the Warrior River Terminal 
Co., a rail line switching facility, extending 
from Port Birmingham to Ensley, Ala., a dis- 
tance of about 18 miles, where now it con- 
nects with the Birmingham Southern Rail- 
road, thereby enabling exchange of traffic with 
rail lines serving the Birmingham district. 
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River-rail terminals are available at the 
principal ports along the 3,300 river-miles 
of the Corporation’s operations, thereby per- 
mitting interchange of traffic between river 
and land carriers. 

CAPITAL STOCK 

The Corporation’s originally authorized 
capital stock of $5 million was increased in 
1928 to $15 million all of which has been 
appropriated. On July 1, 1939, the Corpora- 
tion was transferred to the Secretary of 
Commerce under Reorganization Plan No. 2. 

Over the years the barge line has depre- 
ciated greatly. The fixed assets have a book 
value—based on a 20-year depreciation 
schedule—of $9,100,000, approximately, but 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s ap- 
praisal assigns a value of only $2,900,000. 
This latter figure covers railroad property 
only, no commercial value being assigned to 
waterline facilities. 


TONNAGE FIGURES, 1924-52 


An analysis of tonnage in the calendar 
years 1924 to 1952 reveals the following facts: 


Waterline 
Year Railroad? 
Merchan-} Bulk Total 
553,760 | 518,079 | 1,071,848 |- 
676, 007 466, 212 | 1,142, 219 
948. 305 394, 251 | 1, 342, 556 143, 686 
030, 568 609, 309 | 1, 639, 877 218, 162 
074,939 | 683,305 | 1,758,244 | 373, 252 
247, 088 328,141 | 1, 575, 220 461, 089 
126, 449 298,028 | 1, 424, 477 357, 323 
165, 660 316,001 | 1, 481, 751 387, 714 
170, 078 402,791 | 1, 572, 869 272, 183 
067, 804 411, 353 | 1,479, 157 319, 329 
979, 866 420, 540 | 1, 400, 406 281, 716 
349, 355 382, 704 | 1,732,059 334, 
439, 968 416, 546 | 1, 856, 514 503, 826 
611, 202 498, 652 | 2,109, 854 683, 
501, 187 | 1, 266,023 | 2, 767, 210 599, 314 
303, 738 871,960 | 2, 175, 698 574, 425 
416, 046 871, 108 | 2, 287, 154 587, 146 
419, 434 | 1, 147, 596 | 2, 567,030 444, 689 
880, 475 | 1, 380, 222 | 2, 260,697 227. 695 
712, 651 | 1,220,011 | 1,932, 662 240, 834 
494, 476 | 1, 589,680 | 2,084, 156 347, 085 
9, 327 | 1, 539,932 | 1, 889, 259 523, 598 
479,975 | 1, 168, 483 | 1, 648, 458 634, 059 
610, 140 | 1, 401, 490 | 2,011, 630 924, 642 
597,666 | 1,838,202 | 2, 435,958 | 1,089,930 
704, 051 | 1,794,963 | 2,499,014 | 1,105,140 
762, 741 | 2,058, 513 | 2,821, 254 | 1,547,520 
590, 2,073, 775 | 2,663,979 | 1, 312, 157 
584, 1, 969, 232 | 2, 553, 676 | 1, 082, 870 


1 Acquired May 1, 1926, 
REVENUES AND EXPENSES FOR 1924-52 


An analysis of operating revenues and ex- 
penses for the calendar years 1924 to 1952 
shows the following facts: 


Operating ge vores Net in- 

expenses come come 
3,499,631 | 4,052,663 | 583. 032 1 550, 925 
4, 004, 578 | 4,071, 686 1 67, 108 1 59, 366 
5, 262,469 | 5, 071, 139 191, 330 192, 841 
6, 287, 840 | 6,347, 297 1 59, 457 1 43, 286 
6, 927,341 | 6, 539, 046 , 295 375, 893 
6, 789, 463 | 6, 887, 250 197, 796 16,479 
6, 338, 363 | 6,310, 677 27, 086 145, 622 
6, 576, 100 | 6,324, 010 252, 090 322, 625 
6, 297, 531 | 5, 875. 162 422, 369 475, 805 
5,212,734 | 5, 181, 553 31, 181 88, 691 
4. 470,135 | 5,436,049 1965,14 1896, 959 
6, 173, 183 | 5, 588, 415 584, 768 757, 582 
6, 628, 969 | 6, 249, 181 379, 788 485, 402 
7, 238,914 | 7,110, 402 128, 512 | _ 253, 935 
8, 087, 452 7,090, 280 997, 183 | 1, 140,826 
6, 935, 456 | 7,343,013 | 1407, 557 1299, 950 
7,442,083 | 7,834,360 | 1392, 277 | 1273, 725 
8, 200, 017 | 8, 518,224 | 1318, 207 ! 159,129 
7,480,635 | 8,378,275 | 1897, 6401726, 492 
8,270,013 | 8, 433,377 | 1 163, 364 178, 012 
8,661, 538 | 9,157,099 | 1495, 561 | 1385, 545 
7, 907,323 | 8, 796,761 | -1 889,438 | 1845, 252 
5, 613,002 | S. 211, 254 | !2, 598, 252 12. 541, 980 
7, 545, 094 | 9,453, 781 | 11, 908, 687 | 4, 914, 425 

9, 542, 470 | 11, 083, 664 |11, 491, 194 | 11, 480, 
9, 587,316 | 10, 256,549 | 1660, 233 , 153, 766 
10, 741, 655 | 11, 144,390 | 1402, 735 1307, 1 
714. 10, 845, 612 | 130, 970 1128, 788 
10, 538, 688 372, 931 379, 385 
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HISTORY OF PURCHASE PROPOSALS. 


The record of various purchase proposals 
made to previous administrations also is 
enlightening and significant. 

Commerce Department files disclose that 
over the years many communications were 
received by various Secretaries of Commerce 
from prospective purchasers or lessees. Many 
eonferences were held. None resulted in 
offers that were accepted. Formal proposals 
were presented to the Secretary of Com- 
merce by the following: 

1. A committee of businessmen repre- 
senting all segments of the Mississippi Val- 
ley, submitted a proposal in January 1948 
for the purchase of the Mississippi Division 
of the Federal Barge Line. They offered a 
sum not to exceed $2 million for the operat- 
ing rights, tariffs, 6 towboats, 1 tug, and 99 
barges. 

They promised that an additional $4,400,- 
000 would be paid for equipment under 
construction and a minimum working cap- 
ital of $1 million was to be provided. The 
record says that due to sectional difficulties 
the committee disbanded before its offer 
could be fully considered by the Secretary 
of Commerce. 

2. A Mississippi Valley syndicate, acting 
for 14 privately owned barge lines, offered 
to lease the facilities of the Corporation for 
a period of 5 years with renewal rights for 
another 10 years and an option to purchase 
at any time after the first 5-year period. 

The proposal was rejected on February 14, 
1950. The Secretary of Commerce, at that 
time, gave as reasons inadequate provision 
for rehabilitating the barge line and because 
the proposal would leave the Government 
encumbered with responsibilities and finan- 
cial liabilities. . 

3. A former Army officer on June 15, 1950, 
offered to purchase the assets and rights of 
the Corporation for $6 million, half cash 
within 6 months after acceptance of offer 
and the balance payable over a period of 
years in annual installments of 50 percent 
net profits before taxes. The Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce requested additional in- 
formation on July 3, 1950, but Commerce 
Department files do not disclose any further 
communications from the prospect. 

4. A group of businessmen from St. Louis 
and New York in January 1951 submitted 
a proposal involving the payment of $772,000 
cash plus long-term notes for $6 million, 
payable $300,000 annually for 9 years and 
$3,300,000 at the end of the 10th year. 

They agreed to complete acquisition of 
equipment on order ($1,500,000), to place 
immediate orders for new equipment to cost 
$3,500,000 and to proceed with plans for ac- 
quisition of additional equipment, costing 
$5 million to $7 million. 

On February 12, 1951, the Acting Solicitor 
of the Department of Commerce advised 
them that the Secretary of Commerce had 
decided not to accept the offer. 

5. The current purchaser, Herman T. Pott, 
on July 3, 1952, made a tentative offer of 
$3 million to purchase the Corporation. At 
a conference with the then Secretary of 
Commerce the proposal was rejected and an 
alternative plan was suggested by Mr. Pott, 
combining leasing of the equipment with 
an option to purchase. But nothing came 
of it. 


SECRETARY WEEKS’ SALES CAMPAIGN 


As soon as Secretary Weeks assumed office 
on January 20, 1953, he announced his de- 
termination to sell the system—and he did. 
He got a higher price for the public than 
any of the offers just described. 

But the achievement was the result of ag- 
gressive salesmanship and patient negotia» 
tion. Secretary Weeks’ announcement of the 
proposed sale prompted nibbles from all sec- 
tions of the country. In all, 200 inquiries 
were received from ve bidders as to 
terms and conditions. A brochure fully de= 
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scribing the physical and financial condi- 
tions of the corporation was prepared with 
facts that would arouse the interest of pros- 
pective buyers. 

LETTER TO PROSPECTIVE BIDDERS 

Robert B. Murray, Jr., Under Secretary of 
Commerce for Transportation, under whose 
direction the Federal barge lines operated, 
and Corporation Board Chairman Louis 8. 
Rothschild then contacted potential cus- 
tomers. Secretary Murray enclosed in each 
brochure a copy of the following letter: 

“In accordance with my recent letter to 
you, there is attached hereto material de- 
scriptive of the property, conditions of trans- 
fer and history, financial and otherwise, of 
the Inland Waterways Corporation which I 
have assembled for the benefit of prospective 
purchasers. 

“The Secretary, in his press release of Feb- 
ruary 8, 1953, stressed his intention of dispos- 
ing of the Corporation as an appropriate in- 
stance of turning a Government-operated 
business over to private enterprise. For this 
reason he has stated that while consideration 
would be given to proposals to lease the fa- 
cilities with a firm offer to purchase, prefer- 
ence will be given to proposals providing for 
outright purchase and prompt payment in 
full. 

“Proposals in accordance with the attached 
conditions for disposal of the facilities of the 
Inland Waterways Corporation should be 
submitted in duplicate not later than June 1, 
1953. The Secretary reserves the right to re- 
ject any and all proposals received.” 

Eventually seven firm proposals were made 
by bidders up to that date, among them that 
by Mr. Pott, the purchaser. 


BUSINESSMEN STOPPED GOVERNMENT'S COMPE- 
TITION 


Thus businessmen in the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, using business sales methods, 
took the Government out of business compe- 
tition with private business. They removed 
& load from taxpayers and drove a good bar- 
gain for the public. Moreover, all who pa- 
tronize the lines will have the continuing ad- 
vantages which alert, efficient private man- 
agement always offers in comparison with 
the slow motion of diffident or neglectful 
bureaucracy, 

A HALT TO INTRUSION ON PRIVATE BUSINESS 

I am sure that the public and this Con- 
gress is in hearty agreement with the action 
of the Secretary of Commerce in the Eisen- 
hower administration, whose sale of the Fed- 
eral barge line has called a halt to Govern- 
ment’s intrusion in one area of private 
enterprise. 

But Secretary Weeks has done even more 
for the public—he has served customers, 
workers, and taxpayers. That's the keynote 
of the administration's economic policies 
sound measures that benefit all the people, 


Press RELEASE BY SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 
SINCLAR WEEKS 

Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks, 
with the approval of President Eisenhower, 
today sold the Government barge line to the 
Federal Waterways Corp. of Delaware. 

In addition to the sales price of $9 million, 
tie United States Government retains quick 
assets of the Inland Waterways Corporation 
which, after deduction of current liabilities, 
should net approximately $2,700,000 in cash 
and accounts receivable. 

The Federal Waterways Corp. of Delaware 
is a new and wholly owned subsidiary of 
the St. Louis Shipbuilding and Steel Co., of 
which Herman T. Pott, of St. Louis, is the 
president. Mr. Pott is chairman of the board 
of the Federal Waterways Corp. 

“The sale is a good business transaction 
for the taxpayers,” declared Secretary Weeks. 
“It not only will add a substantial sum to 
the United States Treasury but it also will 
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place the property where for the first time 
it will yield annual tax revenues to the 
Government. 2 

“The sale is a good thing for the users of 
the system, particularly those shipping less- 
than-bargeload freight. We made provision 
in the contract for cargo service substantially 
similar to that furnished now. 

“From 1939 through 1952, the system piled 
up losses totaling $9,749,000, losing money 
in 12 of the 14 years. We liquidated a 
Government-operated system in which losses 
over the years had been made up by the 
taxpayers, and we obtained for the public 
the highest sales price ever offered for it. 

“Recent administrations have repeatedly 
said they would take the Federal Govern- 
ment out of the barge business. But they 
never did. 

“As soon as the new administration arrived 
in Washington we promised to do our best 
to sell the barge line so that Government 
no longer would compete with private in- 
dustry. Today's action is proof that we have 
kept our promise.” 

Involved in the sale are physical facilities 
consisting of 20 towboats, 4 tugs, and 253 
barges, in addition to 20 barges and 1 tow- 
boat now under construction. 

The sale calls for the purchaser to put in 
$1 million in new working capital and in 
addition to pay $9 million over a period of 
10 years, plus interest at the rate of 3% 
percent annually. 

The agreement provides that the purchaser 
may prepay any or all installments and ac- 
crued interest. The agreement also restricts 
the payment of dividends until the entire 
purchase price of $9 million, plus accrued 
interest, has been paid. 

In support of the interest of the people 
of the area, the administration obtained an 
agreement from the purchaser to continue 
common-carrier service in a manner sub- 
stantially similar to the services rendered 
by the Inland Waterways Corporation. 

It is required that there be— 

1. Adequate provision for transporting 
such less-than-bargeload and less-than- 
carload shipments as can reasonably be anti- 
cipated, and that there be active solicita- 
tion of such shipments. 

2. Maintenance of such joint tariffs with 
rail carriers as shall make generally avail- 
able the privileges of joint rail and water 
transportation upon terms reasonable and 
fair to both rail and water carriers, and 
maintenance of reasonable and fair joint 
tariffs with motor carriers whenever feasible 
in the promotion of transportation service. 

3. Arrangements for interline traffic with 
other transportation services. 

4. Transportation service in specified dis- 
tricts and divisions and the making of speci- 
fied minimum trips as follows: 

(a) From the port of New Orleans, La., to 
the port of St. Louis, Mo., and return (de- 
signated as the lower district), 125 trips 
per annum in each direction. 

(b) From the port of St. Louis, Mo., to the 
ports of St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., and 
including Stillwater, Minn., on the St. Croix 
River, and Port Cargill and Black Dog, Minn., 
on the Minnesota River, and return (desig- 
nated as the upper district), 40 trips per 
annum in each direction. 

(e) From the port of St. Louis, Mo., to 
the port of Chicago, Ill., and return (desig- 
nated as the Illinois district), 75 trips per 
annum in each direction. 

(d) From the port of St. Louis, Mo., to the 
port of Omaha, Nebr., and return (designated 
as the Missouri district), 16 trips per annum 
in each direction. 

(e) From the port of New Orleans, La., to 
port Birmingham, Ala., and return (desig- 
nated as the Warrior River division), 18 trips 
per annum in each direction. 

(f) From Port Birmingham, Ala., to the 
city of Ensley, Ala., and return (designated 
as the railroad division), such trips as may 
be necessary to transport cargoes in reason- 
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able quantities delivered at or destined to 
Port Birmingham, Ala., and such on-line 
cargo in reasonable quantities as may be of- 
fered for transportation. 

(g) In the event transportation to Sioux 
City, Iowa, becomes practical and feasible, 
the purchaser will extend service to this 
area to provide such services as are justified 
in the light of demand therefor and cargo 
available. 

The contract further provides that at in- 
termediate ports and landings, calls will be 
made and barges spotted whenever a reason- 
able quantity of cargo is offered for trans- 
portation. 

The agreement further provides for the 
payment of damages by the purchaser to In- 
land Waterways Corporation for defaulted 
trips, unless excused, ranging from $1,000 to 
$3,500 per defaulted trip. 

A default of 50 percent of required trips 
in any one year in any one district or division, 
if not excused, will be deemed a total de- 
fault of the conditions of performance of the 
contract. A default in common-carrier 
service on 30 percent of the required trips 
in any one year on which common-carrier 
service is to be provided will, if not excused, 
also constitute a total default, 

Under the terms of the agreement, 14 per- 
cent of the total tonnage each year, or 375,- 
000 tons, whichever is lower, must comprise 
less than bargeload traffic. Default on this 
requirement will mean the payment of dam- 
ages to Inland Waterways Corporation of $2 
per ton of deficiency. A deficiency of more 
than’ 150,000 tons will be deemed a total 
default, 

In the event of breach of contract the Gov- 
ernment has recourse to the courts to en- 
force performance or to recover damages, or 
by written notice tg terminate the agreement 
and repossess the facilities sold, possess new 
facilities acquired, and demand the sur- 
render of any retained net earnings. 

Breach of contract includes (1) default 
on principal installments; (2) failure to 
maintain minimum working capital of not 
less than $600,000 net; (3) total default in 
providing transportation service; (4) fail- 
ure to perform any other covenants or 
agreements of the contract; and (5) assign- 
ment to creditors or bankruptcy. 

Over the years the barge line has depre- 
ciated greatly. The fixed assets have a book 
value, based on a 20-year depreciation sched- 
ule—of $9,100,000, approximately, but the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s apprais- 
al assigns a value of only $2,900,000. This 
latter figure covers railroad property only, 
no commercial value being assigned to wa- 
terline facilities. 

The Corporation operates the most com- 
plete common carrier service by barge of- 
fered on the Mississippi, Illinois, Missouri, 
and Warrior Rivers. All types of freight, ex- 
cept livestock and perishables, are handled 
on 3,300 miles of inland rivers. Operations 
are conducted through numerous private 
terminals as well as through 20 general mer- 
chandise facilities. 

The Corporation also operates a railroad 
switching facility, approximately 18 miles, 
between Port Birmingham and Ensley, Ala., 
to serve the industrial area in and near Bir- 
mingham, Ala., and to provide a connecting 
link between the Corporation’s Warrior Riv- 
er barge service and the trunk-line railroads 
serving the Southeast. 

The Inland Waterways Corporation had 
its origins in a study by the Council of Na- 
tional Defense in June 1917 looking to the 
more effective use of domestic waterways. 

Under the Federal Control Act of March 
21, 1918, the Director General of Railroads 
commandeered privately owned floating 
equipment on the New York State Barge 
Canal and on the Mississippi and Warrior 
Rivers and initiated the construction of new 
floating equipment. The unprecedented 
wartime demands for transportation to sup- 
ply United States troops overseas caused such 
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a congestion of the railroads that it became 
necessary to turn to inland waterways. 

Operations commenced on the lower Mis- 
sissippi with the first sailing from St. Louis 
on September 28, 1918. The hastily acquired 
fleet consisted of 5 towboats and 29 barges. 
Service on the Warrior River began in De- 
cember of that year with 1 towboat, 2 self- 
propelled barges, and 10 coal barges. 

The operations begun by the Railroad Ad- 
ministration on inland waterways continued 
to February 29, 1920, when the Government- 
owned facilities were transferred to the Sec- 
retary of War for operation under the terms 
of the Transportation Act of 1920, 

On July 19, 1924, Secretary of War John 
W. Weeks, father of Sinclair Weeks, now Sec- 
retary of Commerce, signed an order under 
the Transportation Act transferring to the 
newly created Corporation all inland water- 
ways’ assets and facilities under his control. 

On February 8, 1953, Secretary of Com- 
merce Weeks announced his intention to 
take the Government out of the barge-line 
business. At that time he invited inquiries 
from private sources interested in the possi- 
bility of purchasing the business. 

He received approximately 200 inquiries 
from all sections of the country, and each 
inquirer was sent a brochure describing the 
physical and financial condition of the Cor- 
poration and setting forth the terms and 
conditions of sale. Seven firm offers were 
finally received by the Secretary and after 
scrutiny the successful bidder was Federal 
Waterways Corporation, 
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MEMORANDUM FOR MEMBERS OF THE CONGRESS 
THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, July 24, 1953. 

As we expect later in the day to an- 
nounce—with the approval of the Presi- 
dent—the sale of the Inland Waterways 
Corporation, it occurs to me that you might 
like to have firsthand the story of the 
transaction. 

The law (49 U. S. C. 151-157) authorizes 
us to sell the facilities of the Corporation and 
we have been careful to carry out the intent 
of the Congress. 

For some years there has been considerable 
talk of selling the business, but although five 
specific attempts to purchase were made 
since 1948 and prior to January 20 this year, 
these attempts were all abortive and the new 
administration found the problem before it 
when we took office last January. 

The problem seemed difficult, first because 
the Corporation for the last 14 years netted 
a loss of $9,749,000, having made a profit dur- 
ing that period for only 2 of the 14 years. 

Furthermore, the difficulties were not 
lessened by a report of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission made to the President on 
December 17, 1952, in which it was observed 
that because of statutory requirements as 
to continuation of service, the value of the 
property was very substantially impaired and 
the notation was made that unless legislative 
restrictions as to such continuation were re- 
moved, a “sale is now impossible.” 

We proceeded, however, to solicit bids for 
delivery on June 1, and of the total of 7 
which came in on that date, we determined, 
after study, that 3 were entitled to further 
consideration. 

And after such consideration, we have now, 
as indicated above, sold the property to the 
Federal Waterways Corp., a wholly owned 
subsidiary of the St. Louis Shipbuilding & 
Steel Co., which was the highest bidder. 

Before outlining the terms of sale, it is 
well to have understood exactly what we are 
selling. 

The fixed assets have a book value—based 
on a 20-year depreciation schedule—of $9,- 
100,000, approximately, but the Interstate 
Commerce Commission's appraisal—noted 
above—assigns a commercial value of only 
$2,900,000. This latter figure covers rail- 
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road property only, no value being assigned 
to waterline facilities, 

For the fixed assets which include 22 tug- 
boats, 268 barges (82 of which are in whole 
or in part uninsurable), the railroad (18 
miles in length), docks, terminal facilities, 
etc., we are receiving $9 million, payable over 
a 10-year period. The Government retains 
the present net working capital totaling ap- 
proximately $2,700,000, and the buyer con- 
tracts to provide new working capital in the 
amount of $1 million. 

The Government takes a mortgage on all 
the property and equipment and there is 
further provision for a continuation of sub- 
stantially the services offered by Inland 
Waterways Corporation. 

In connection with the services, it is im- 
portant to note that there are adequate de- 
fault provisions enforceable in case this 
service is not maintained. These default 
provisions involve a penalty of $2,500 for 
each trip not made (and the number we call 
upon the purchaser to make is spelled out 
in the contract). If 50 percent of the trips 
are not made, then there is total default 
under terms of the contract. 

There is further provision that less than 
barge load service be provided and penalties 
for failure to provide it. This is of tre- 
mendous importance to small shippers in 
the area served by the lines. 

Additionally, security for the performance 
of the contract is provided by provisions as 
to the disposal of net income after taxes. 
This may be used—in the order named—to 
keep up working capital, make payments on 
the purchase contract, on such loans as may 
be outstanding and on rehabilitation of the 
property and facilities, and it is further 
provided that no dividends shall be paid 
until the contract payments have been fully 
completed. 

This has been a difficult contract to work 
out largely because of the statutory provi- 
sions about the continuation of service. Ob- 
ligations under this provision have handi- 
capped the sale heretofore, but the pur- 
chaser, as outlined above, has by the terms 
of the contract indicated his readiness to 
carry on the service and give the shippers 
who have used the line the same facilities 
which have been offered by the Government 
up to this time. 

In addition to the approval of the Presi- 
dent, the sale has also been reviewed and ap- 
proved in the usual manner by the Bureau 
of the Budget, the Department of Justice, 
and other agencies which have a collateral 
interest however remote. 

In summary we believe those who use the 
line will be well taken care of by the pur- 
chaser and we think the Government is well 
protected and well out of the business. 

Trusting the above will be of interest 
and helpful to you. 

Most sincerely yours, 
SINCLAIR WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


INVESTIGATION OF GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYEES BY THE DEPART- 
MENT OF JUSTICE 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, on 
July 7, 1953, I introduced. Senate bill 
2308, the purpose of which was to spell 
out affirmatively that the Department of 
Justice would have the right and respon- 
sibility to investigate alleged criminal 
violations on the part of any Govern- 
ment employee in any Government 
agency. I emphasized, when I intro- 
duced the bill, that I did not intend 
to cast any reflection on the integrity 
of the heads of any of these agencies, 
but I pointed out how, during the past 
2 years, the exposure of corruption and 
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the prosecution of those guilty had been 
severely handicapped by the refusal of 
the Treasury Department to recognize 
the right of the Department of Justice 
to investigate or prosecute employees of 
the Treasury Department without first 
obtaining the consent of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. That consent was refused. 

To prevent a recurrence of such arbi- 
trary action by a future Cabinet officer, 
20 Senators joined with me in the intro- 
duction of S. 2308, and hearings were 
scheduled. 

Yesterday the Attorney General sug- 
gested that the bill be held over until 
th? next session, on the ground that the 
Department of Justice and the Treasury 
Department might be able to compose 
a slight difference of opinion regarding 
the application of the law. With his 
letter the Attorney General enclosed a 
memorandum, outlining the present 
agreement between the two departments, 
and also reaffirming their position, that 
while agreeing to the postponement, they 
still thought the bill should be considered 
at the next session of Congress. 

I was very much interested in having 
the bill enacted at this session. How- 
ever, in light of the apparent effort of 
the two Departments to work out an 
agreement, I shall defer to their request 
to withhold consideration of the bill 
until the next session of the Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp the 
letter of the Attorney General, dated 
July 23, 1953, together with the memo- 
randum attached thereto, 

There being no objection, the letter 
and memorandum were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 

Washington, D. C., July 23, 1953. 
Hon. JoHN J. WILLIAMS, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: Attached is a joint 
statement of the Treasury Department and 
the Department of Justice suggesting that 
consideration of S. 2308 be postponed until 
the next session of the Congress. If this is 
satisfactory to you, will you see that it is 
submitted to Senator Lancer, chairman of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee, and made 
a part of the record. 

Thanking you in advance, I am, 


JOINT STATEMENT 


In February discussions began between the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Attorney 
General to make the necessary arrangements 
to effectuate the desire of both of them that, 
in any case where reasonable suspicion might 
develop that any Treasury employee was 
guilty of crimes such as receipt of a bribe, 
extortion or conspiracy, the necessary crimi- 
nal investigation would be made by the Ped- 
eral Bureau of Investigation. The instruc- 
tions required to accomplish this result have 
been agreed upon and are awaiting issuance 
by both Departments. 

One of the questions discussed was 
whether legislation was required for this 
purpose and whether Public Law 79 passed 
by the 82d Congress relating to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Secret Service in any way inter- 
fered with its accomplishment. The Depart- 
ment of Justice is advised that the 
is agreeable to the repeal of the provision of 
Public Law 79 in question as soon as arrange- 
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ments can be made to reinsert in its appro- 
priation acts the language customarily used 
jn them before the passage of Public Law 
79 to authorize the Secret Service to perform 
its traditional functions. 

The Department of Justice prefers to have 
this entire problem disposed of by legisla- 
tive action of the Congress and fully ap- 
proves S. 2308 for that purpose. It is now 
willing to have any action on this bill held 
over by the Congress until its next session 
and to try, during the interval, by agree- 
ment with the Treasury Department to have 
a working understanding that will fully pro- 
vide for the proper functioning of the FBI in 
investigating any case of suspected criminal 
misconduct on the part of Treasury person- 
nel. 

The Treasury Department believes that, 
within the broad agreement of principle that 
exists between the two Departments con- 
cerning the proper function of the FBI in 
investigating any such case of suspected 
criminal misconduct on the part of Treasury 
personnel, the exact details can best be 
worked out on a case by case basis, and that 
it might be unwise to attempt to define the 
relationships by statute. 

Accordingly, the Department of Justice 
and the Treasury Department are placing 
in effect immediately a working agreement 
concerning this matter with the under- 
standing that consideration will be given 
during the next session of the Congress as 
to whether and to what extent legislation 
may be necessary or desirable. The Treas- 
ury Department and the Department of 
Justice are therefore recommending the 
postponement of consideration of S. 2308 dur- 
ing this session of the Congress. The De- 
partment of Justice expressly reserves the 
position that legislative action as provided in 
this bill should be enacted by the next Con- 
gress. 


ORDER FOR CONSIDERATION OF 
THE CALENDAR TOMORROW 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that on tomor- 
row the calendar be called from the be- 
ginning for the consideration of bills to 
which there is no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. For the informa- 
tion of the Senate, we would not con- 
template, in calling the calendar, going 
beyond the last number shown on the 
calendar. We would begin at the begin- 
ning, starting with Order No. 19, and 
run through Order No. 632. 

I wish to thank the Senate. I think 
I have exceeded my time approximately 
2 minutes. 


ACTIVITIES OF ADVISORY COUNCIL 
TO THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON 
POST OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may speak for 
not to exceed 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Kansas? The Chair hears none, 
and the Senator may proceed. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, much 
concern and a great deal of interest is 
currently being expressed regarding the 
activities of the Advisory Council to the 
Senate Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee on postal matters appointed April 
1, 1953, pursuant to Senate Resolution 
49, approved by the Senate March 6, 1953. 
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Senate Resolution 49, which is similar 
to the language contained in the postal- 
rate bill of the 82d Congress, which aus 
thorized the appointment of a joint com- 
mittee and received the unanimous en- 
dorsement of both Houses of Congress, 
provides that the Senate Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service report on 
January 31, 1954, on the results of the 
studies and recommendations of this 
group. However, because of the interest 
in the activities of this Advisory Council, 
I desire to now give a short statement in 
the nature of an interim progress report 
in an attempt to outline some of the 
things this group has done and some of 
the objectives during the next 6 months. 

On April 1, 1953, I appointed a group 
of 10 outstanding citizens comprised of 
industrial, labor, and civic leaders, and 
widely known representative large users 
of the various mail services with a vast 
amount of valuable experience to assist 
the Senate committee in this very com- 
plicated problem of trying to improve the 
efficiency and the service of the Post 
Office Department to the American pub- 
lic and to reduce the deficit that has 
been steadily mounting in recent years. 
Many meetings of this Advisory Council 
have been held in Washington and a 
number of subcouncils have been estab- 
lished in an attempt to break the study 
down into different segments considered 
important in arriving at a solution in 
the short period of time allotted to the 
committee to complete its study. 

One of the subgroups composed of out- 
standing businessmen is currently pre- 
paring recommendations to be presented 
through the Senate committee which, if 
adopted, might well save approximately 
$100 million annually in transportation 
costs alone. Another subgroup is busily 
engaged in a study of the cost ascertain- 
ment system now being used by the Post 
Office Department. As most Members of 
this body well know, when the Senate 
has had to consider postal-rate increases 
in the past many charges have been made 
concerning the validity of the cost ascer- 
tainment system when used for rate- 
making purposes. One of the things we 
hope to do is to establish a postal rate- 
making formula which will be more 
equitable and acceptable to all mail 
users and which may be used by the 
Congress as a sound basis when consid- 
ering future proposals in mail rates. 
When the Post Office Department was 
established, Congress delegated itself the 
authority to set and adjust rates. This 
problem has become so complicated that 
the Congress must now establish the 
necessary machinery to guide it in es- 
tablishing such rates. 

The Advisory Council has initiated, 
with the approval of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, a 
contract with the National Education 
Association for a special study to ascer- 
tain the value to the Nation of the nu- 
merous educational. provisions of the 
United States postal service. This study 
will proceed on this thesis: 

A segment of postal service concerns activ- 
ities having to do with education and par- 
ticularly adult education. Books, magazines, 
newspapers, films handled through the mail, 
correspondence instruction, and mail of all 
classes has to do in the broadest way with 
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education, Does the value to the Nation of 
this education use justify a decision that a 
portion of this cost should be regarded as 
Government service to its citizens as is the 
case with other Government departments? 


We are also negotiating for a study to 
be made by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board to explore the relationship 
of the Post Office Department to our na- 
tional economic structure, particularly 
its contribution to American business. 
In addition the committee has been able 
to secure the services of one of the out- 
standing cost accounting firms of this 
Nation to assist it in its accounting 
surveys. 

For the first time in many years all of 
the organizations representing the post- 
office employees have been given the op- 
portunity to sit down around the table 
and pool their resources in one common 
objective, that of improving the effi- 
ciency of the Post Office Department at 
less cost to the taxpayer. Many meet- 
ings of this personnel group have been 
held and much progress made. I am 
confident from this reservoir of knowl- 
edge gained through many active years 
of postal service and representing the 
postal employee before the committees 
of Congress that recommendations will 
be made which will result in far greater 
efficiency and economy to the Depart- 
ment and to the people of this Nation. 

Mr. President, I feel confident that 
when the work of this study group has 
been completed there will be made rec- 
ommendations which, if approved, will 
save the Post Office Department and the 
taxpayers of the Nation several hundred 
million dollars. I am firmly convinced 
that we are proceeding along the correct 
path. 


INADEQUACY OF GRAIN STORAGE 
FACILITIES 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may speak for 
10 minutes on the subject of grain stor- 
age facilities. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from Montana may proceed. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, earlier 
this week I wrote the Secretary of Agri- 
culture urging him to take immediate 
action to prepare for storing the wheat 
harvest in the northern States. 

An extremely critical situation exists 
in the area, although the harvest has not 
yet started. I am advised that last year's 
wheat is being delivered to Commodity 
Credit Corporation from farm bins, in 
preparation for the harvest, and that 
elevators are right now plugged all the 
way from country points to the big ter- 
minals. The Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration is not moving its wheat out of 
terminals to other areas or into export. 
An embargo against shipments from 
country elevators to many terminals is 
in effect. The preparation of farm stor- 
age space to receive the 1953 crop is 
therefore at a standstill in a tremendous 
area. 

The harvest is only 2 to 3 weeks away 
in most of the Northwest areas. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have printed at this point in 
the Recorp the text of my letter to Secre- 
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tary of Agriculture Benson, urging him 
to do everything possible to provide 
storage. 

There- being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Jury 21, 1953. 
Hon. Ezra Tarr BENSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Department of Agriculture. 

Dean Mr. SERCETARY: I am greatly con- 
cerned about the adequacy of storage facili- 
ties for the coming wheat harvest in Mon- 
tana. I have a number of communications 
from growers telling me the situation looks 
very serious, that there will be a considera- 
ble shortage of space which might be 
worsened if commercial elevators hold space 
for their own purchases, or if the railroads 
are unable to move wheat either as a result 
of shortage of cars or blocked terminal facil- 
ities. They advise me that they are unaware 
of anything being done in the area to meet 
the situation. 

As you know, the intent of Congress and 
of the price support laws is nullified if farm- 
€rs are forced to dispose of their grain below 
support levels for lack of space to store their 
crop. I understand that there is already a 
record spread between cash wheat prices and 
support in many areas. 

This is written to urge your Department, 
if it has not already done so, to take every 
possible step to assure availability of ade- 
quate storage for the northern wheat harvest. 
I understand that you have some bins on 
order, but they are for corn. I urge that as 
many as necessary be diverted and erected 
immediately in the northern wheat States, 
including my own, where storage shortage 
is likely. 

I also urge that steps be taken now to as- 
sure the construction of adequate, perma- 
nent elevator facilities to-handle our crops. 
Wheat farmers tell me there is major need 
for elevator space, preferably on rail sidings, 
where wheat can be efficiently handled, kept 
in condition, and moved to market regard- 
less of storms which sometimes make haul- 
ing over farm roads impossible for weeks and 
even months at a time in the northern areas. 

While it is too late to provide such perma- 
nent type storage for the current harvest 
season, it is not too soon to start work to see 
that there are adequate facilities in 1954, 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES E. MURRAY, 
United States Senator. 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I have 
been in communication with farmers and 
elevator men in the area since the letter 
was dispatched. They tell me they have 
been waiting days for some relief, but 
there are no signs either of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation moving its 
grain out of the terminals or of providing 
new storage facilities to relieve the dis- 
tress that now appears inevitable when 
the harvest starts. 

Sometime ago the Montana Commis- 
sion of Agriculture made an effort to get 
responsible agencies at work on the stor- 
age emergency. He called a meeting at 
Helena of Federal officials, the grain 
trade, and railroads to consider what 
might be done. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in my remarks an 
editorial from the Bozeman (Mont.) 
Chronicle relative to this meeting. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE STATE'S WHEAT STORAGE PROBLEM 

Heavy wheat crops, such as that presently 
in prospect in Montana, cause transportation 
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and storage problems and irritations that 
stubbornly resist solutions at the time. This 
matter was discussed in Helena at a meeting 
called by Albert H. Kruse, State commissioner 
of agriculture. Mr. Kruse invited in Federal 
officials and representatives of the grain 
trade and railroads to consider what could be 
done if the harvest this year should exceed 
the facilities now available to handle it. 

The consensus was that the only practical 
answer was for the farmers themselves to 
provide the additional storage on their farms. 
These experts said that commercial storage 
at terminals is already being clogged as wheat 
pours in from areas already harvesting and 
as some of the carryover from last year moves 
to market. As to the matter of providing the 
necessary number of cars to move the crop 
out of Montana elevators to the terminals, 
railroad men contended that it does no good 
to get cars if there is no place to unload 
them. Also in the picture is the Federal 
price support situation and the effects it will 
have on the marketing of the grain. 

As a final desperate alternative it was sug- 
gested at the Helena gathering that farmers 
could dump their wheat on the ground. It 
was said that, contrary to the prevailing 
opinion, dumping grain on the ground does 
no substantial damage to the cereal if the 
weather is not too wet. This is a point on 
which we do not feel competent to comment, 
except to say that dumping wheat on the 
ground has been generally considered an un- 
safe procedure. 

Conclusions at the Helena conference 
might be summed up in the assertion that 
an abnormal wheat crop is like water back- 
ing up behind a dam. For obvious reasons, 
commercial facilities do not exceed much 
more than normal demands, and when an 
emergency comes and the elevators are filled 
to the brim, the answer has to be sought 
elsewhere. On their part, the railroads do 
not feel justified in having a reserve of grain 
cars that normally would be idle. 

The storage situation which may confront 
Montana this year is not novel. It has long 
been recognized that farm storage is a de- 
sirable solution. But the farmer can hardly 
be blamed if he objects being not only the 
one who grows the wheat but also the one 
expected to keep the grain, free from spoil- 
age or deterioration, until the grain trade 
is able to absorb it. And yet whether the 
farmers like it or not, many of them have 
recognized for quite a while that is largely 
up to them. 

There was a Federal farm-storage program 
a few years back which did produce some 
good results and would have been even more 
satisfactory if it had not been dragged into 
politics. This should not be a political issue, 
for raising grain, be it wheat in Montana 
or corn in Iowa, is vital in feeding the Na- 
tion and some other parts of the world. 

Mr. Kruse deserves commendation for act- 
ing as he did in anticipation of a not im- 
probable emergency. It is unfortunate that 
the experts called in to consider the outlook 
seemed so helpless in proposing a solution 
other than tossing the problem into the laps 
of the farmers. 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, the 
important point in the editorial is that 
the officials attending that meeting of- 
fered no solution, except possibly for 
farmers to dump their grain on the 
ground. 

Department of Agriculture officials 
took the same position at the Montana 
meeting they took in a Des Moines, Iowa, 
storage meeting recently, namely, that 
“this is the farmers’ problem; let them 
solve it.” 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp an 
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account of the Des Moines meeting, 
which was published in the Des Moines 
Register. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an article about 
the Des Moines meeting, written by a 
staff correspondent of the Wall Street 
Journal. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Des Moines Register of June 3, 
1953] 

UNITED States To Qurr STORING GRAIN— 
Wovutp LEAVE It TO FARMERS—PLAN DIS- 
CLOSED HERE IN SIX-STATE MEETING 

(By B. G. Thrailkill) 

The Federal Government plans to get out 
of the grain-storage business. 

That was made known Wednesday by Un- 
der Secretary of Agriculture True D. Morse 
who, with other Government Officials, was 
in Des Moines to consider critical problems 
connected with corn loans and corn storage. 

“We are moving forward on the premise 
that grain storage should not be run by the 
Government,” Morse said. 

“It should be stored by farmers on the 
farm and when it leaves the farm it should 
be handled by commercial people.” 

How this program will be put into effect 
is the $64 question. 

Iowa, one of the six States represented at 
the meeting at Hotel Savery, is considered 
the critical State as far as corn storage is 
concerned, 

BUMPER CROP? 

Marvin L. McLain, chairman of the Iowa 
Production and Marketing Administration 
(PMA), reported to Morse that under the 
best conditions 42 million bushels of corn 
can be stored on Iowa farms, 

An additional 80 million bushels can be 
stored in bins and elevators. This leaves 47 
million bushels for which storage space must 
be found this fall. 

This makes a total of some 169 million 
bushels, the amount of corn now under loan 
or purchase agreement in Iowa. 

Another bumper corn crop this year—and 
prospects for it are good—would further 
complicate the storage problem, 

It means that officials must provide more 
storage space than ever before has been 
available. 

COMMERCIAL ELEVATORS 

Morse said the storage problem will be 
taken up with commercial elevator operators 
Thursday in Omaha, Neb. 

John H. Davis, president of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation (CCC), and Elwood 
Chase, special assistant to Davis, will attend 
the Omaha meeting. They were with Morse 
in Des Moines. 

Morse said the storage problem is tremen- 
dously important. 

“The quick and easy suggestion would be 
more CCC bins,” he said, “but this is not 
good business for farmers. We shouldn't put 
the Government deeper in the grain 
business. 

“A prosperous Iowa was not build on sell- 
ing corn. The basis of Iowa’s prosperity is 
hogs, beef, and poultry. So, corn should be 
held on the farm where it is used.” 

SHOULD BE INTERESTED 

He added that Nebraska, Missouri, Illinois, 
South Dakota, and Minnesota—the other 
States represented at the meeting—would 
have their economics upset if the basis of 
income were grain, 

Morse said every farmer, businessman, 
banker, and anyone who has a stake in the 
State’s economy should be interested in 
seeing that farm storage is provided. 


“crops. 
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LOANS AVAILABLE 


“If we team up and succeed,” Morse said, 
“it will be a service to everyone, but first to 
the farmers who produce.” 

How to get the program into effect? 

Morse said it would take the cooperation 
of farm organizations, the agricultural ex- 
tension service, the PMA, bankers, farm 
managers, bin material companies, the press, 
and radio. 

Eighty percent loans for constructing new 
storage facilities are available to farmers, 
who have 4 years in which to pay off the 
loans at 4 percent interest. 

If banks will not make such loans, the CCC 
will, Morse said. 


OFFER FEES 


To encourage farmers to reseal corn on 
their own farms, the CCC is offering a stor- 
age fee of 13 cents a bushel for keeping it 
another year. 

During Wednesday’s meeting, PMA repre- 
sentatives from the six States, were to give 
reports detailing how much corn there is 
and how much storage space is available, 


— 


[From the Wall Street Journal of June 4, 
1953 
Corn STORAGE CONFrERENCE—MIDWEST’s 65 

MILLION BUSHELS oF 1952 Crop Face Evic- 

TION, BUT FARMERS ARE LUKEWARM TO PRO- 

POSAL THEY BUILD BINS 

(By John S. Cooper) 

Des Mofxzs, Iows.—About 65 million 
bushels of 1952 crop corn now stored on Mid- 
western farms will be homeless this fall 
when the new crop comes in unless emer- 
gency facilities are built either by the farmers 
or by the Government. 

This was the conclusion reached yesterday 
at an emergency conference on storage prob- 
lems of more than 200 farm leaders of 6 
corn-belt States, sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

About 45 million bushels of the surplus 
corn is in Iowa, 15 million in Minnesota and 
5 million in South Dakota. 

Under Secretary of Agriculture, True D. 
Morse, suggested to the meeting that it 
would be “good business” if the farmers 
themselves built the storage facilities on 
their own farms to handle the surplus corn 
with the aid of Government 4-year 4 percent 
loans covering 80 percent of the cost. 

He warned: “This is not apt to be a tem- 
porary situation. We have 90 percent of 
parity loans scheduled for the 1953 and 1954 
And I don’t see much evidence of 
either party in Congress lowering this rate 
very much, The added problem of farm 
mechanization has put farmers in the grain 
storage business for good. 

“We have been offered the quick and easy 
suggestion that John Davis (president of 
Commodity Credit Corporation) go out and 
buy bins for 50 million or 60 million bushels 
and put them up out here. That would be 
the quick and easy way, with the Treasury 
and all the money of the Federal Government 
behind us. But we don't believe that is the 
constructive approach.” 

He then added: 1 fear that if the Gov- 
ernment must resort to buying bins and 
putting them up to store corn, we will have 
to look at them in the future as monuments 
to the failure of free enterprise. 

The Under Secretary’s remarks got a luke- 
warm response from the farm leaders. Be- 
fore the session was over even some Govern- 
ment Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration officials indicated they thought the 
Government would have to go into the bin 
building business again to take care of the 
surplus grain. 

Howard Hill of the Iowa Farm Bureau 
Federation told Mr. Morse: “I think your 
program is ideal. But I have reservations 
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that you will be able to persuade farmers 
to do the job. If all this surplus corn is go- 
ing to be taken care of in Iowa this year, I 
think you Federal fellows had better be let- 
ting the orders for bins, and right now, As 
for Federal bins being new monuments, they 
more likely will be monuments too high to 
support prices.” 

Charles Schumann of the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association said that the Government 
would have difficulty selling its farm-storage 
program to farmers, particularly in cash- 

areas, where more corn is produced 
than is needed for livestock feeding. Most 
of these areas already have facilities for 
storing a year's crop now, and are not inter- 
ested in building more storage, he said. 

Joe Rimdahl, Production and Marketing 
Administration county chairman from 
Boone County, Iowa, said: 

“Our problem is that most of the Gov- 
ernment corn on farms is sealed by tenants. 
They don’t know whether they will be work- 
ing on the farm next year and so aren’t in- 
clined to put up more storage, and, besides, 
it is the landlords who have all the money 
and they don’t want to spend any more of 
it than they have to.” 

Ralph Hanks, State PMA chairman for 
Nebraska, said his State has a property tax 
on grain that discourages construction of 
facilities for carrying over crops from one 
year to the other. 

Richard Phillips of Iowa State College re- 
marked that farmers are concerned with de- 
terioration of corn stored on their farms 
and are afraid of their corn ending up as No. 
5 grade instead of No. 1 or No. 2. 

George Bradley, CCC director for the Chi- 
cago area, who has been assigned the re- 
sponsibility of disposing of old corn in Gov- 
ernment-owned bins dating back to 1948, 
gave a discouraging report about the clear- 
ing space there for new-crop corn. 

He told the State PMA officials: “I don’t 
believe there is any hope for you for more 
space from us. The only answer seems to be 
for the Government to build additional 
space.” 

Mr. Bradley said he is marketing about a 
million bushels of 4- and 5-year-old corn a 
week through the Chicago office, and that 25 
million to 30 million bushels of additional 
old corn is deteriorating so rapidly that it 
should be put on the market as soon as 
possible. 

“Tf corn is not deteriorating, there is noth- 
ing we can do about moving it out of Goy- 
ernment-owned space. There is no private 
space available and we can’t unload it on the 
market as we're committed not to depress 
the market. Therefore, for the big corn 
areas of Illinois and Iowa, I can give no as- 
surance at all of any extra space this fall.” 

Finally, Mr. Morse returned to the speak- 
ers’ stand and said: “I don’t want to be a 
party to any Government effort to overequip 
any of your farms with unnecessary storage 
space. If it develops that we still will have 
to buy Government bins, then I am going to 
vote for buying them.” 


Mr. MURRAY. These stories make it 
clear, Mr. President, that the new team 
at Agriculture are doctrinaire foes of an 
adequate Federal storage program. It 
is clear that they are opposed to and 
have resisted provision of adequate 
space, and that, even when confronted 
with the insistence of farmers on pro- 
vision of more adequate capacity, they 
have shaved and trimmed. 

The Department has now ordered just 
under 90 million bushels of new storage 
bin capacity, and that is for corn, not 
wheat. It happens to be the amount 
estimated to be needed in Iowa alone 
this fall, but it is being distributed to 
eight States. Up to this moment, I can 
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find nothing whatever that has been 
done to provide one additional bushel 
of new storage space for wheat. 

Mr. President, it matters little whether 
the farmer is forced to sell at far below 
support level because some elevator man 
is withholding available space from him, 
or because the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration has the elevators filled up and 
plugged tight with its wheat, a situa- 
tion which is general in the northwest- 
ern wheat area right now. 

The Department of Agriculture and 
the Commodity Credit Corporation have 
the necessary authority—and they have 
had it during the past 6 months of in- 
activity—to provide storage facilities. 

I have requested in my letter that they 
divert as many of the 90 million bushels 
of grain as possible, and immediately 
erect bins in the wheat area, to meet the 
current crisis. I am advised bins can be 
supplied and erected in 6 weeks, or less, 
if a real effort is made. 

I do not want to take advantage of 
the Midwest corn producers. Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation should order more 
bins, and order them at once, to meet 
the corn storage problem. There is 
time, if there is no more holding back 
at the Department of Agriculture. 

At the same time, the Department of 
Agriculture should drop its doctrinaire 
opposition to Federal storage and get 
under way an adequate program for per- 
manent-type storage for our agricul- 
tural products. 

These products can be of incalculable 
value to us as weapons either for defense 
or for peace. It is shameful that they 
should be dumped on the ground at great 
risk. I would like to see this Nation 
with a great stockpile of wheat, and a 
great stockpile of corn, insuring us and 
our allies throughout the world against 
flood, drought, and disaster. I would 
like to see an international food reserve, 
of which our supplies would be a part, 
which would become the foundation of 
freedom from want, one of the essential 
freedoms if there is to be peace in the 
world. 

It is shocking that there are men in 
these days and times who, confronted 
with a storage problem, shrug and say, 
“Let the farmers worry about it. Let 
them dump it on the ground.” Wheat 
is the “staff of life,” figuratively and 
literally. It should not be gambled or 
wasted away, nor should corn or any 
other food product. 

I sometimes wonder if the present 
“team” at the Department of Agricul- 
ture realizes the seriousness—the poten- 
tial human tragedies—involved in their 
decisions, their actions, or their lack of 
action, 

The newspapers reported some time 
ago, and some Senators then discussed 
on the floor, the fact that Under Secre- 
tary Morse and Assistant Secretary 
Davis, head of Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, felt that it would be good to 
squeeze some of the farmers off the land 
because there are too many. 

That is precisely what they. will do if 
they continue to pursue their present 
course ou storage, either deliberately or 
for lack of ability and initiative to meet 
the crisis. 


July 24 


Our farm price-support programs and 
the loan programs were designed, among 
other things, to make it unnecessary for 
farmers to sell their grain at harvest- 
time when markets are lowest. It was 
intended that the grain might go into 
storage and loans taken out on it so the 
farmer could sell it on a more favorable 
market later or let the Government take 
it at the support loan. 

The whole purpose of the program is 
nullified if storage is not available. The 
whole intent of this Congress is defeated 
if the storage end of the program is not 
sustained on an adequate basis. 

We gave the Department of Agricul» 
ture authority to provide storage be- 
cause it is essential to make the farm 
programs work. 

Iam informed the spread between the 
wheat price-support level and cash prices 
is already running from 50 to 75 cents 
a bushel. 

When a farmer is unable to find cover 
for his wheat, he has no alternative but 
to sell at what he can get. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has authorized loans 
for wheat on the ground for 90 days in 
some areas, but they are below normal 
support, and they do nothing to meet the 
need for storage—they only postpone the 
emergency a little and incur the risk of 
serious damage from wet and humid 
weather. 

I observe in the press that President 
Eisenhower has by Executive order 
established a permanent Agricultural 
Commission to study farm problems. 

We have had an interim committee 
or commission in existence for about 
6 months studying farm problems. 
There are at least a dozen commodity 
committees studying special problems. 

There is a growing belief in the farm- 
ing areas that we have had about enough 
study, enough committees and commis- 
sions, and that it is time to quit study- 
ing and do something. There is an idea 
prevalent that when men take over 
national programs they are supposed 
already to know something about them, 
not just to be starting to study. 

It is no consolation to a farmer facing 
bankruptcy to be told that a national 
commission will hold an autopsy over the 
corpse of his farming enterprise, that his 
case will be studied by such commission. 

Farmers will know, without benefit of 
autopsy, why they went broke. What 
they want is not more study but more 
storage bins, and have Commodity Credit 
to get its wheat out of the normal 
storage facilities of the Northwest wheat 
farmers. 

There is a feeling that the Depart- 
ment should get out fewer question- 
naires and more storage bins. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
am glad the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Murray] has brought up a subject 
of the most critical importance to farm- 
ers of the Midwest at the present time. 
I concur most emphatically in what he 
has said. 

Our storage situation in Minnesota is 
serious. We are going to have trouble 
taking care of the corn harvest, because 
adequate preparations have not been 
made. 

Minnesota has a total Government 
storage capacity of about 43 million 
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bushels at this time. We now have 23 
million bushels of corn in Government 
bins—from the 1948 and 1949 crops. 
There are about 43 million bushels of 
1952 corn under crop loan on the farms 
or under purchase agreements. These 
loans run out on July 31; with 60 days’ 
grace to the Government, it means this 
corn must be moved by September 30. 
That is only about 2 weeks prior to corn 
picking. 

Yet as the situation now stands, we 
have room for taking care of only 20 mil- 
lion more bushels in the Government 
bins. I understand that the Department 
of Agriculture is hoping to get 10 mil- 
lion bushels resealed by farmers, and 
then intends providing about 10 million 
bushel capacity in new bins to take care 
of the rest. 

I must warn that I do not think that 
even last-minute expansion. of storage 
facilities is going to be adequate. I do 
not think Minnesota farmers are going 
to reseal 10 million bushels of 1952 crop 
corn. Interest rates on the 1952 crop 
loans have been raised from 3 to 3% 
percent; it will be 4 percent on the 1953 
crop. The 13-cent-per-bushel storage 
fee simply will not cover this higher in- 
terest and the possible loss from spoilage. 

Minnesota farmers have built some 
additional storage space this summer, 
but it is mainly to meet 1953 crop needs. 

Faribault County alone needs 1 mil- 
lion bushels additional storage space 
now. This is typical of the southern 
Minnesota counties. 

Unfortunately, the handwriting is on 
the wall as to what will happen under 
such circumstances. The corn will be 
dumped on the market. We have seen 
that happen before, and know that price 
support is useless protection without 
adequate storage. 

Failure to anticipate and provide for 
storage needs can wipe out effectiveness 
of price protection just as surely as re- 
pealing the price-support laws now on 
the books. 

The most vital part of our program 
to get fair prices for grain farmers is 
adequate storage facilities. 

If there is enough storage space, farm- 
ers do not have to sell their grain crops, 
such as wheat, barley, oats, and corn 
immediately after harvesting them, 
when prices are at their lowest point of 
the year. 

A shortage of storage always causes a 
spread between the support level and the 
market level, with the farmer taking a 
licking. As of June, with harvest.in full 
swing, the market price in many areas 
was reported running 50 to 75 cents a 
bushel, a half or a third below the sup- 
port price, adding up to millions and 
millions of dollars lost by all farmers on 
all grain crops during the year. 

That is why we must fight for ade- 
quate storage just as vigilantly as we 
fight for price support laws. One is of 
little use without the other. 

The Senator from Montana has done 
a service to agriculture in focussing the 
spotlight on the seriousness of this situ- 
ation. 

I have been watching the situation 
closely and hopefully, but I regret to say 
the administration’s record has been a 
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shameful example of neglect, a sad case 
of “too little, too late.” 

I know that career employees in the 
Department of Agriculture endeavored 


to impress the new Secretary with the 


serious nature of the problem ever since 
he took over last January. 

Yet the administration delayed any 
action until harvest was on top of many 
farmers, and their prices were already 
depressed. I have kept close track of 
this storage story this year, and I know 
that the complaint from the Senator 
from Montana is well founded. As evi- 


.dence supporting that protest, I should 


like to have appear in the RECORD a 
chronology of just what has taken 
place—the whole story to date, taken 
from grain trade reports and official De- 
partment of Agriculture press releases. 
I ask unanimous consent that these re- 
ports in their chronological order, be 
printed in the Recorp at this point as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

CHRONOLOGY OF THE GRAIN SHORTACE 

(All dates are in 1953) 
APRIL 24 

“The Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced a 1-year extension of price support 
loans on corn and oats grown in 1952, having 
the effect of resealing that grain in farm bins 
to keep it from moving into the crowded 
market.” (Press release.) 

Norte.—The resealing did not add a single 
bushel to the total storage capacity of the 
country. 

MAY 12 

“Secretary Benson Asks Farmers and Oth- 
ers To Anticipate Wheat Storage Needs.” 
(Press release.) 

The announcement stated that “farmers 
themselves can do much to see that this 
year’s big wheat supply is properly housed” 
and that private agencies have handled most 
of this in the past and are expected to be 
adequate this year.” 

MAY 27 


~ “The Department of Agriculture an-, 


nounced a 1-year extension (through June 
of 1954) for farmers to borrow from CCC to 
build storage on their farms.” (Press re- 
lease.) 

Norte.—It also reported that 34,263 loans of 
more than $40,500,000 had been granted by 
CCC for more than 142 million bushels of 
this kind of storage since 1949, when Demo- 
crats started this program. 

MAY 28 

Secretary Benson called a conference at 
Des Moines a week later to “consider the 
threatened shortage of storage to handle corn 
supplies this fall, and develop plans to in- 
crease farm storage facilities.” (Press re- 
lease.) 

MAY 29 

“The Department of Agriculture arranged 

to use surplus merchant ships on the At- 


lantic seaboard for grain storage.” (Press re- 
lease.) 
Note.—This was also done in 1949. 


JUNE 3 


The Wall Street Journal rounded up the 
situation from Chicago, under the following 
headline: “Storage Trouble—Hefty Grain 
Surpluses Threaten Side-Splitting Strain on 
Bin Space.” 

Among other authorities, it quoted the 
following: 

“Never in all my years in the grain busi- 
ness have I seen the disparity between the 
loan price and market price so great. In 
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Chicago the loan rate is $2.53 a bushel and 
the market is $2.02. * * * Usually the drop 
occurs after the new crop has started to 
come in, but this year the decline took place 
in advance. A most unusual situation.” 
(Richard Uhlmann, president, Uhimann 
Grain Co., Chicago.) 

“Here in the Midwest we are going to have 
a big crop * * and our red wheat is prov- 
ing strictly a dog on the market. Nobody 
wants to buy it and you just can’t find any 
storage around here for loan wheat.” (E. J. 
Kazmarek, Illinois Grain Corp., Chicago.) 

“Our crop looks big * * * but everyone is 
concerned about the storage problem. Ter- 
minal elevator space in Ohio suitable for 
wheat is not estimated over 4 million 
bushels, and the millers, who have their 
own space, won't bother with Government 
storage. It naturally is to their interest to 
buy at the depressed market prices, far be- 
low loan.” (Walter See, Ohio Farm Bureau 
Federation.) 

To these quotes from grain experts, the 
Journal added: 

“If and when the Commodity Credit 
Corp. specialists are able to solve the awe- 
inspiring problem in wheat storage logistics, 
they face the prospect of an even worse 
problem in corn. 

“With Midwest wheat on a semi-distress 
basis, the price decline here has dragged 
down prices all over the national producing 
belt.” 

JUNE 3 
“United States to quit storing grain—would 
leave it to farmers—plan disclosed here 
in 6-State meeting 

“The Federal Government plans to get out 
of the grain storage business.” (Des Moines 
Register news story about the Department's 
storage meeting in that city.) 

“I [Under Secretary Morse] fear that if 
the Government must resort to buying bins 
and putting them up to store corn, we will 
have to look at them in the future as monu- 
ments to the failure of free enterprise.” 
(Wall Street Journal story about the same 
meeting.) 

JUNE 4 

“I wish to take this opportunity to pro- 
test the lack of storage facilities for grain 
that will be harvested during the next few 
weeks in my aréa. The lack of storage facili- 
ties creates a decided hardship for the small 
farmers in that they have no place to store 
their grain. * * * In other words, they find 
it necessary to sell their grain on the market 
for the market price thus losing the difference 
between the guaranteed price and the market 
price. 

“This problem has been known for several 
months and no action has been taken by the 
Kansas City office until just recently. * * + 
I feel that our small farmers are entitled to 
the same benefits that others who can secure 
storage facilities are entitled.” (Letter to 
the Department of Agriculture from Con- 
gressman JEFFREY P. HILLELSON, the Repub- 
lican who represents Harry S. Truman's dis- 
trict in Missouri.) 

JUNE 6 
“Delay on CCC bins 


“As this issue * * * goes to press, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation Board has 
not yet ordered the purchase of the new 
bins needed. * * * Why the delay? Most of 
the PMA and CCC officials see the problem. 
But there are other folks in the Department 
of Agriculture who dislike the corn loan, 
object to Government handling of storage, 
and who keep hoping that something will 
happen to get them off the hook without 
their actually buying more bins,” (Wallace’s 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead.) 

JUNE 7 

“Worst Grain Storage Squeeze Looms— 
United States To Require Space for a Billion 
Bushels of Wheat and Corn.” (Headline in 
the New York Times.) 
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JUNE 10 
“The Department announced that CCC au- 
thorized some additional purchase of storage 
bins to help handle CCC grain stocks, es- 


pecially corn,’ and declared that ‘officials be- 


lieve that only limited purchases will be 
necessary if farmers reseal considerable quan- 
tities of 1952-crop loan corn for another year 
and provide additional on-farm storage to 
handle the 1953 crop.’” (Press release.) 
JUNE 14 

“In their efforts to find a way out of the 
dilemma, grain traders were talking of the 
possibility the Agriculture Department 
would make loans to farmers on wheat 
stored on the ground, There has not been 
the slightest hint this will be done, but it 


has happened in the past.” (Journal of 
Commerce, June 15.) 
JUNE 15 
“Wheat breaks 10-cent limit, tips other 
markets 


“Yesterday’s declines carried wheat still 
further below Government support price lev- 
els and, at the close, the final quote was ap- 
proximately 65 cents a bushel lower than 
the Government-support price. Corn was 
about 20 cents a bushel under the support 
level. 

“The Corporation (CCC) has been wres- 
tling for some time with the problem of 
finding additional storage facilities and, 
while some progress has been made, the 
problem still is far from a solution.“ (Jour- 
nal of Commerce, June 16.) 

JUNE 15 

“The Department held a meeting with bin 
manufacturers ‘to survey the availability of 
materials for bin structures’ and to distribute 
specifications for bins. Manufacturers ‘were 
told by Department officials that a minimum 
quantity of structures would be purchased.’ 

“The figure was set at approximately 50 
million bushels, which is expected to be ade- 
quate. Offers were to be received by June 24, 
and ‘as many as possible of the structures 
are desired for delivery on or before July 31, 
1953, and the remainder on or before Au- 
gust 15, 1953.“ (Press release.) 

JUNE 15 

“Wheat led a sharp downturn in commod- 
ity markets. * * * For the first time since 
February 11, 1948, wheat futures in all 
United States markets tumbled 10 cents a 
bushel, the daily limit. * 

“Weakness in wheat [was] again caused 
by expanded harvest of the 1953 winter wheat 
crop and concern over storage room. * * * 

“Combines are now active in Texas and 
Oklahoma, and by the end of this week, har- 
vesters will be active in southern parts of 
Kansas. Private reports from harvesting 
areas noted that wheat was already being 
piled on the ground because of a lack of 
storage room,” (Wall Street Journal, June 
16.) 

JUNE 16 

“A top Agriculture Department official 
called Monday’s commodity market break 
disturbing, but he indicated the Government 
is contemplating no shift of policy because 
of current market activity. * * * 

“'I suppose that sort of activity is a 
natural reaction to the fact that winter 
wheat is moving into harvest at a time of 
already heavy supplies and a shortage of 
storage space,’ said John H. Davis, presi- 
dent of the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
‘I rather expected something of this sort 
to happen in the commodity markets when 
the wheat crop estimate came out last 
week.“ (Wall Street Journal, June 17.) 

JUNE 17 

“The Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced today that it will make emergency 
price-support loans on wheat stored on the 
ground in arid areas of the Southwest, where 
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a shortage of storage facilities had been 
reported. * * + 

This action was taken in an effort to 
stabilize grain markets that have been de- 
clining because of a critical storage situation 
and shrinking export sales’ [said John H. 
Davis, President of CCC]. 

“Davis said details of the ground-storage 
program have not yet been worked out, 
but that they should be ready by the end 
of the week. 

“The decision to make loans on grain piled 
on the ground came as a surprise, because 
Davis said yesterday no changes were being 
contemplated in the Department’s grain pro- 
gram.” (Associated Press news story in the 
Chicago Tribune, June 18.) 

JUNE 17 

“Wheat shot up the full trading limit of 
10 cents a bushel at one time, but sold off 
on profit taking and more sober considera- 
tion as to the ultimate effect of new Gov- 
ernment support action announced during 
the dax. 

“The Commodity Credit Corporation had 
announced that the price-supporting loans 
would be made available to producers of 
supplies on the ground in the arid areas 
of the Southwest. Later it was realized that 
the CCC offer applied to only a limited part 
of the new crop, leaving the majority of 
producers ineligible for loans owing to short- 
age of storage facilities.” (Journal of Com- 
merce, June 18.) 


JUNE 19 


“The Department announced details of 
the special distress wheat loan program’ for 
wheat on the ground.” (Press release.) 


JUNE 20 


“I am amazed to discover that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture only recently has taken 
cognizance of [the shortage of storage] and 
to date have taken no significant action to 
work out asolution. This situation has been 
foreseeable for several months and in suffi- 
cient time to initiate an orderly and adequate 
program for the protection of the grain pro- 
ducers of this Nation and to make available 
to them the benefits of price support which 
were designed by the Congress for this very 
type of situation.” (Letter to President 
Eisenhower from James G. Patton, president 
of the National Farmers’ Union.) j 


JUNE 21 


` “Grain surplus is headache—Wheat prices hit 


“Cuicaco, Int.—This country has so much 
wheat this year that nobody knows what to 
do with it. 

“This factor has depressed prices in an 
already weak wheat market just at the time 
when the farmers are gathering the har- 
9 

“In the Midwest the storage situation is 
even more acute than in the Southwest. * * * 

“July wheat futures on the Chicago Board 
of Trade last week fell as low as $1.87 a 
bushel before rallying somewhat. This was 
the lowest price since February 8, 1950. * * * 

“The lower market prices are a severe blow 
to farmers who are unable to find storage 
space.” (The Milwaukee Journal, June 21.) 


JUNE 25 
“Wheat farmers urged not to sacrifice grain 


“ “There is no need for farmers to sell wheat 
as much as 30 to 60 cents below the price 
supports,’ John H. Davis, president of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, * * said 
today.” (Press release.) 

JUNE 26 

“The United States Department of Agri- 
culture announced today the addition of 
Nlinois, Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, and 
Ohio to the list of States in which ‘distress’ 
wheat loans will be made to producers who 
store wheat in temporary facilities. Loans 
will not be available in the States added to- 
day if the wheat is stored on the ground.” 
(Press release.) 
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JUNE 28 

“Heavy shipments weaken wheat—Prices 

register more than harvesttime dip 

“Cuicaco, June 28.—Grain prices usually 
are lower at harvesttime, but are even more 
so this year because storage is filled to ca- 
pacity and many farmers who usually store 
their wheat for the loan price are having to 
dump it on the market. * * * 

“Wheat storage space in the Midwest is 
even more short than in the Southwest, 
where a lot of wheat had to be dumped on 
the ground.” (Journal of Commerce, 
June 29.) 

JULY 2 

“Why do Iowa Republican editors keep 
silent about the corn-storage problem? Of 
course, I know quite a few of them and know 
they believe anything that a Republican 
politician does is ‘good,’ but when their own 
‘bread and butter’ is threatened I always 
thought they would take ‘the hide off’ as it 
were of someone. But only 1 or 2 have even 
mentioned the seriousness of the situation. 
“Too little and too late’ seems to be popular 
in Iowa again.” (The Parkersburg (Iowa) 
Eclipse.) 

JULY 8 

“The Department announced the awarding 
of contracts for the purchase of 89,405,475 
bushels of grain-bin capacity. These port- 
able bins are to be shipped ‘during the next 


2 months’ to locations in 8 States.” (Press 
release.) 


Norkx.— This is about double the Depart- 
ment’s original intention, announced 3 weeks 
earlier, This schedule would put the last 
bin in place about September 8. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. From that record, 
the administration stands indicted by 
the farm-belt press—the Republican 
press—of doing too little, too late, to 
avoid undermining the effectiveness of 
price support for America’s farmers. 

There may yet be time to ease the 
5 on corn if there is the will to 

o it. 

But, by all means, the price-depress- 
ing situation now confronting American 
farmers due to lack of storage facilities 
must not be ailowed to continue. Now is 
the time to start looking ahead for next 
year instead of waiting until the last 
weeks before harvest. It is time more 
thought was given to the whole storage 
situation. Some of us must insist that 
the time to act is now. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point an article entitled “Southern 
Minnesota Farm Income Drops,” written 
by Alfred D. Stedman, an eminent agri- 
cultural reporter, and published in the 
St. Paul Pioneer Press of July 8, 1953; 
also an article entitled “Upper Midwest 
Shifts to Diversified Farming,” written 
by Will Hertz, and published in the Min- 
neapolis Tribune of July 5, 1953. I make 
note that Mr. Stedman calls our atten- 
tion to the fact that net farm income is 
from 20 to 30 percent below what it was 
last year. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the St. Paul Pioneer Press of July 
8, 1953] 
SOUTHERN MINNESOTA FARM INCOME Drops— 
OFF 20 TO 30 PERCENT 
(By Alfred D. Stedman) 

On thrifty southern Minnesota farms 
grossing $15,000 to $25,000 a year, falling 
livestock prices and high operating costs 
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knocked net farm income down by 20 to 30 
percent to less than $4,000 last year. 

This was revealed Tuesday in accounting 
by economists of Minnesota University Farm 
and the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The surprising declines were revealed on 
selected farms of farm management asso- 
ciations of southeastern and southwestern 
Minnesota keeping careful business records 
of all receipts and expenses. 

To city people, the reports told that a 
high gross farm income running up to $25,- 
000 on the farm doesn’t mean much in the 
way of a net farm income which, after pay- 
ing expenses taking up the bulk of it, may 
leave a net of only $4,000 or so to the opera- 
tor in a rough year like 1952. 

To the politicians, the extent of the farm 
income downturn in the presidential year 
stripped away the mystery of the huge polit- 
ical turnover in the farm vote in Minne- 
sota as a sample of the farm landslide to 
Eisenhower. 

To farmers, the reports demonstrated that 
even thrift and careful watching of expenses 
weren't enough to make a year like 1952 
shine in respect to black ink on the farm 
ledger. 

On 133 farms of 9 counties enrolled in the 
Southwest Minnesota Farm Management 
Association, average net earnings fell 20 per- 
cent in 1952 to only $3,936 per farm, the 
accounting showed. At that level, the av- 
erage was a little more than one-third the 
average net of $11,391 in the record in- 
come year of 1947. 

Farms in southeastern Minnesota suffered 
an even larger drop percentagewise last year. 
On 170 farms in 14 counties in the South- 
east Minnesota Farm Management Associa- 
tion, average net earnings after expenses 
declined 30 percent in 1952 from a record 
1951 level. The decline was to a per farm of 
average net of $3,964, the lowest level since 
1949, 

EXPENSES SOAR 


The great extent to which operating ex- 
penses have been eating into farm receipts, 
thus reducing the net that’s left for the 
most thrifty operators, was revealed by the 
accounting. 

In the southeast, of $19,194 total average 
farm receipts from all sources, including sales 
and living from food produced on the farm, 
expenses used up an average of $15,230. 
Farms enrojled in this farm-management 
project were in Dakota, Dodge, Freeborn, 
Goodhue, Le Sueur, Mower, Nicollet, Olmsted, 
Rice, Scott, Steele, Wabasha, Waseca, and 
Winona Counties. 

In the southwest, total farm receipts aver- 
aged $25,804—of itself a drop of nearly $4,000 
per farm from the year before. But farm 
expenses totaled $21,868 for the year, a drop 
of about $2,600. That left the average net 
per farm of only $3,936. The farms repre- 
sented were in Cottonwood, Faribault, Jack- 
son, Martin, Murray, Nobles, Redwood, Rock, 
and Watonwan Counties. 

Increases in costs of labor, taxes, insur- 
ance, feed, and upkeep of machinery figured 
in rising expenses. The drop in beef cattle 
changed a profit of $84 per animal to a loss 
of $43 in the southeast, And in the south- 
west, it cut the return above cost from $130 
per animal in 1951 down almost to $30 per 
head in 1952. 


[From the Minneapolis Tribune of July 5, 
1953] 
UPPER MIDWEST SHIFTS TO DIVERSIFIED 
FARMING 
(By Will Hertz) 

Farm diversification is becoming more and 
more the pattern of upper Midwest agricul- 
ture—founded and for many years dependent 
on wheat production, 

The pattern is seen in tabulations of the 
Minnesota State-Federal crop and livestock 
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reporting service on the top 10 States last 
year in 16 kinds of crops, livestock, and live- 
stock products. 

Of the 160 places (10 for each of 16 crops), 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, North Dakota, and 
South Dakota captured 41. The year before 
they took 37. 

Last year Minnesota placed in 15 cate- 
gories: First in butter; second in oats, flax, 
rye, hay, and eggs; third in corn, barley, 
durum wheat, turkeys, and milk; fourth in 
chickens and pigs; fifth in soybeans; and 
eighth in potatoes. 

It came close in one more—12th in sheep 
and lambs. In wheat, its old mainstay, it 
ranked 18th. 

Wisconsin placed in 10 categories: Ist in 
hay and milk, 3d in oats and butter, 6th in 
rye, 7th in flax, 8th in corn and pigs, 9th in 
potatoes, and 10th in chickens. 

South Dakota placed in seven categories: 
Ist in rye, 2d in durum wheat, 3d in flax, 
5th in oats, 8th in barley, 9th in corn, and 
10th in pigs. 

North Dakota placed in seven categories: 
First in flax and durum wheat, second in 
barley; third in wheat, fourth in rye, and 
seventh in potatoes and butter. 

In addition, on January 1, 1953, Minne- 
sota placed 8th in cattle and calves on farms, 
2d in milk cows, 5th in hogs, 4th in chickens, 
and 12th in sheep and lambs. 

Wisconsin was fifth in cattle and calves, 
first in milk cows, and eighth in hogs. 

South Dakota was 10th in hogs and 11th 
in sheep and lambs. 

In total cash receipts last year, Minnesota 
farmers ranked sixth with $1,300,656,000. 
Wisconsin farmers were eighth with $1,142,- 
643,000. 

Both North Dakota and South Dakota 
failed to make the top 10. North Dakota 
with $523,216,000 and South Dakota with 
$553,'730,000. 

In cash receipts for livestock and livestock 
products, Wisconsin ranked fourth with 
$1,007,714,000 and Minnesota sixth with 
$937 467,000. 

Again the Dakotas failed to make the top 
10. North Dakota with $174,616,000 and 
South Dakota with $375,332,000. 

Despite their great crop diversification, all 
four upper Midwest States failed to make 
the top 10 in cash receipts for crops since 
most of their crops are fed to livestock on 
the farm. 

Minnesota cash receipts for crops, for ex- 
ample, amounted to $363,180,000, or 28 per- 
cent of farmers’ total cash income. 

Crop cash receipts for the other States 
were Wisconsin, $134,929,000; North Dakota, 
$348,600,000, and South Dakota, $178,398,000. 


ADM. WILLIAM M. FECHTELER, 
UNITED STATES NAVY 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, it is not 
unusual to find among the officers of 
our Armed Forces men of great ability 
and integrity. It is fortunate for the 
United States that men of character and 
courage will-still devote their lifetimes as 
well as their lives to the service of their 
country. 

This country now supplies a wealth 
of military leadership to the whole free 
world. The latest contribution we make 
is the appointment of Adm. William M. 
Fechteler to be commander in chief of 
the Allied forces in southern Europe. 

It has been my pleasure to know our 
distinguished Chief of Naval Operations. 
I have heard him often in committee. 
He is not only a competent naval of- 
ficer, but a powerful and able expositor. 
I have relied on his testimony and 
counted on his clear and forceful state- 
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ments on legislative matters affecting 
the Armed Forces. 

Admiral Fechteler is something of a 
naval tradition in his own right. He is 
the son of a distinguished flag officer. 
He is a pioneer in the field of joint com- 
mand. 

In several of the Pacific Ocean cam- 
paigns of the last war he was instru- 
mental in the solution of sea, air, and 
ground problems involving forces of all 
services engaged in combat over wide 
areas. His foresight and resourceful- 
ness in planning and in the direction of 
joint forces have been honored by his 
own and sister services. 

In every naval assignment he has held 
those close to him acclaim his energy 
and firm, honest direction in every un- 
dertaking. 

In yet another field, that of coalition 
planning, he has shown a skill in diplo- 
macy equal to his naval forthrightness 
and compelling candor with the Con- 
gress, 

When he commanded the Atlantic 
Fleet, just before becoming Chief of 
Naval Operations, he represented the 
United States on the North Atlantic 
Ocean Regional Planning Group. This 
was the early struggle to organize the 
defense of the Atlantic Community on 
the sea. 

His service as Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations most of you well know. The doc- 
trine of readiness for combat has been 
furthered under his direction. 

It is gratifying that he should accept 
the new assignment to duty he will per- 
form overseas, It is also welcome recog- 
nition of his leadership for the North 
Atlantic Treaty Nations to agree to his 
appointment, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, its reading 
clerk, announced that the House had 
disagreed to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H. R. 4353) to increase 
farmer participation in ownership and 
control of the Federal Farm Credit Sys- 
tem; to create a Federal Farm Credit 
Board; to abolish certain offices; to im- 
pose a franchise tax upon certain farm 
credit institutions; and for other pur- 
poses; agreed to the conference asked 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
Hore, Mr. AuGust H. ANDRESEN, Mr. HILL, 
Mr. CooLey, and Mr. POAGE were ap- 
pointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 228) to permit the entry of 
500 children under 6 years of age, adopt- 
ed by United States citizens while serv- 
ing abroad in the Armed Forces of the 
United States, or while employed abroad 
by the United States Government. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed a joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 305) making additional ap- 
propriations for the Department of Agri- 
culture for the fiscal year 1954, and for 
other purposes, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate, 
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HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 305) 
making additional appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture for the 
fiscal year 1954, and for other purposes, 
was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR EXEMP- 
TION FROM INCOME TAXES FOR 
CERTAIN MEMBERS OF THE 
ARMED FORCES 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 613, H. R. 
4152. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
4152) to extend the time for exemption 
from income taxes for certain members 
of the Armed Forces. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BEN- 
NETT in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the motion of the Senator 
from California. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H. R. 4152) to extend the time for ex- 
emption from income taxes for certain 
members of the Armed Forces. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for a quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. As I understand, 
the unfinished business is H. R. 4152. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I call up an amendment to 
H. R. 4152. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Are there com- 
mittee amendments to the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
committee amendments were agreed to 
yesterday. The first step in the pro- 
cedure will be to reconsider the vote by 
which the committee amendment to 
H. R. 4152 was ordered to be engrossed 
and the bill to be read a third time. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, is 
the amendment which the Senator from 
Colorado is proposing in conflict with 
the amendments which have already 
been adopted, or is the Senator from 
Colorado fearful that he might be pre- 
cluded from offering his amendment 
unless the vote by which the committee 


amendments were agreed to is recon- 
sidered? 


The 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. No; that 
was not the purpose of the Senator from 
Colorado. He merely wishes to have the 
bill considered so that he may offer an 
additional amendment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The bill is before 
the Senate. e 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. And I 
have called up my amendment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. That is what I 
understood, but I also understood the 
Chair to say that the vote whereby the 
committee amendment was agreed to 
had to be reconsidered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That 
was not my purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
parliamentary situation is that the 
amendment was ordered to be engrossed. 
The Senate is now reconsidering its 
action in ordering the amendment to 
be engrossed and the bill to be read the 
third time in order that the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Colo- 
rado may be considered. Without ob- 
jection, the votes of the Senate in order- 
ing the amendment to be engrossed and 
the bill to be read the third time are 
reconsidered. 

The clerk will state the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Colorado. 

The CHIEF CLERK. At an appropriate 
place in the bill it is proposed to insert 
a new section as follows: 

Sec. 4. (a) The table contained in section 
1650 of the Internal Revenue Code (relating 
to the war-tax rates of certain miscellane- 
ous taxes) is amended by striking out the 
following: 

“2401___| Furs. -] 10 percent] 20 percent” 

(b) The amendment made by this section 
shall apply only to articles sold on or after 
the first day of the first month which begins 


more than 10 days after the date of enact- 
ment of this act. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, the effect of the amendment 
is to reduce from 20 percent to 10 per- 
cent the retail excise tax on furs, termi- 
nating the war-tax rate. I am positive 
that my amendment will actually in- 
crease Govenment revenues, not from 
other or indirect sources, but from the 
actual collections under this tax itself. 
That may sound like doubletalk, but I 
am making the statement in absolute 
good faith and in all seriousness. 

The Treasury Department’s figures 
show that during the calendar year 1943, 
which was the last year the industry op- 
erated on the 10-percent rate, collections 
from the tax on retail sales of furs 
amounted to $52 million. During the 
calendar year 1952 collections dropped 
to $51 million. In other words, the Gov- 
ernment is collecting less revenue today 
from the 20-percent excise tax on furs 
than it did 10 years ago, when the rate 
was 10 percent. 

The record further reveals that dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1947 collections from 
the excise tax on furs reached a peak 
of $97.4 million. Since then collections 
have steadily declined, so that during 
the fiscal year 1952 only $51.4 million 
was collected, and estimates for 1953 are 
that $49.2 million will be collected, which 
represents a 50-percent decline in reve- 
nues from this tax since 1947, in spite of 
the fact that the tax rate has been in- 
creased, 
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The Government’s own figures show 
that as far as the fur industry is con- 
cerned, they have reached a point of 
diminishing returns. 

In my opinion, this is a case in which 
the Government is taxing itself out of 
taxes. 

But that is only part of the story. It 
just does not make sense, nor is there a 
legitimate reason or justification, to con- 
tinue such an unwarranted tax to such 
a point that it is making a Government 
liability out of an industry. A study of 
the facts clearly shows that unless some 
immediate relief is given, during the next 
fiscal year the Government will have to 
expend as much money to the fur indus- 
try in unemployment compensation and 
other forms of relief as will be collected 
in taxes from the industry. 

What has happened is simply that the 
public is refusing to pay an exorbitant 
tax for the privilege of owning fur 
products. 

Though the retail price of furs has re- 
mained relatively steady, the consumer- 
er’s revolt against paying the tax has 
reduced the volume of sales of fur prod- 
ucts to less than half what they nor- 
mally were. The result is that over half 
the raw furs now being produced are 
being stored, 40 percent of the fur work- 
ers are receiving unemployment com- 
pensation or are working only part time, 
and the other branches of the industry 
are either idle or are operating far be- 
low normal capacity. 

The industry is aware of the fact that 
its only possible chance of regaining its 
volume of business is to remove the ob- 
stacle that is causing the trouble by 
passing the tax reduction on to the con- 
sumer. With storehouses bulging with 
raw furs and 40 percent of the fur work- 
ers unemployed, fur prices will not rise. 

What the industry feels it is entitled 
to is a tax rate under which it can oper- 
ate at normal capacity, contribute a 
maximum of taxes to support its Gov- 
ernment, and regain its position as an 
economic asset rather than be a liability 
to the Treasury and the Nation. 

It is inconceivable that we would turn 
down the request of an industry that 
has the capacity and wants to contribute 
more revenue to the Government. 

At a time when we are straining to bal- 
ance the budget and need more taxes 
and are trying to reduce expenditures, 
most assuredly the problem of the fur 
industry merits consideration and action, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp some supporting data which go 
ee more of the details of this situa- 

on. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

SUPPORTING Facts 

Government statistics prove the fur indus- 
try to be in the most precarious and sick 
position of any industry whose products or 
services are subject to excise tax. 

As there can be no better barometer than 
Government excise-tax receipts to reflect 
business activity, one need only take a quick 
glance at the attached table to see what is 


happening. Since 1947 the sales of furs has 
declined 48.2 percent. 


Three general classifications are shown, 
including collections from (1) retail excise 
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taxes, (2) communications, (3) transporta- 
tion, (4) admissions. 

Further evidence of the critical situation 
the fur industry is in is borne out by the 
following figures released by the United 
States Treasury Department on May 20, 1953. 

Corporation income tax returns for the 
year 1950 covering the fur-manufacturing 
industry shows the following: Total number 
of returns filed, 1,017; number of returns 
showing net income, 523; number of returns 
showing losses, 494. 

Though there are no available figures for 
1951 or 1952, it is estimated that of the fur- 
manufacturing firms remaining in business 
over 65 percent are operating at a loss. 

The National Institute of the Pur Industry 
reports show that during the past 3 years 
over 400 firms in the fur manufacturing and 
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retailing business have gone bankrupt, rep- 
resenting losses of over $25 million. 

It is estimated that 40 percent of the fur 
workers in the processing and manufactur- 
ing branch of the fur industry are out of 
work and receiving unemployment compen- 
sation, 

Impact on the raw-fur industry is evi- 
denced by the fact that the State of Loui- 
siana, one of the largest raw fur producers, 
shows income to that State from sale of furs 
dropped from $15 million in 1946 to $2 mil- 
lion in 1952. 

Warehouses are loaded with millions of 
dollars of raw furs deteriorating and rotting. 

This pathetic situation is entirely due to 
the fact that consumers refuse to pay a dis- 
criminate, exorbitant tax on fur articles. 


Federal excise tax receipts, fiscal year 1947-52 
[In millions of dollars} 


Retail excise taxes 


Communica- Transportation 


tions 
Admis. 
Long sions, 
3 Nari are 
0. ance adm 
tele- | tele- — 3 sions 
phones | phone, * 
tel 
graph 
164.9 | 252.7] 24.0 275.7 392.9 
193, 5 275.3 | 246.3 317.2 385. 1 
224.5 | 311.4 251.4 337.0 385, 8 
247.3 | 312.3] 228.7 321.2 371.2 
290.3 | 354.7 | 287.6 | 381.3 346. 5 
310.3 | 309.7] 275.1 | 3885 828. 8 
+7.3 | +88.2 | +46.3 | +12.8 | -+40.9 | —16.3 


Nore.—Calendar year receipts from excise tax on furs; 
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Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I desire to 
endorse everything the distinguished 
senior Senator from Colorado has just 
stated. 

The fur industry in New York State, 
from the standpoint of the actual make- 
up of the furs themselves—in other 
words, the manufacture of coats, fur 
pieces, and so forth—is completely 
knocked out at the present time. 

If this amendment is adopted, I hope 
it will go a long way toward reviving the 
fur industry in the United States. If it 
is not adopted the plight of the industry 
as a whole will indeed be very serious. 

I myself have prepared an amendment 
identical in character to the one the Sen- 
ator from Colorado has just submitted. 
Of course, I shall not submit mine, as- 
suming that his is adopted, and I hope 
as strongly as I can that the amend- 
ment will be adopted and that the bill 
including the amendment will be passed. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
regret very much to have to rise to op- 
pose the amendment submitted by the 
distinguished senior Senator from Colo- 
rado. This bill extends the time of ex- 
emption from income taxes in the case 
of certain members of the Armed Forces. 
Although it is quite true that under the 
rules of the Senate the amendment is in 
order, inasmuch as the pending bill deals 
with revenue matters, and was reported 
from the Finance Committee, I respect- 
fully appeal to the Senate not to begin 
to add amendments to the bill, because, 
as a result of following such procedure 
in the closing days of the session, we 
might very well jeopardize the enact- 
ment of the bill. After all, if one amend- 
ment to deal with one tax problem is 


1943, 52 million, 10 percent rate; 1952, 51 million, 20 percent 


added to the bill, there are undoubtedly 
other Senators who are familiar with 
other problems which to them are no less 
acute. 

I have no question in my mind that the 
fur industry has many problems, and 
also that there are a great many other 
businesses in the Nation that have seri- 
ous difficulties. However, it seems to me 
that at this late stage in the session it 
would be a very poor parliamentary 
practice to begin to add amendments to 
the bill, if we wish to have the bill which 
has come to the Senate from the com- 
mittee enacted into law. 

In the first place, as I have pointed out, 
that would encourage the submission of 
a number of amendments on a multitude 
of subjects. In the second place, from 
the point of view of the time element, it 
would require a conference with the 
House, and the bill might very well be- 
come tied up in conference, because of 
honest difference of opinion on the part 
of the House and the Senate, Finally, 
if the bill were to be loaded down with 
amendments, so as to become an omni- 
bus bill, it would be very likely that the 
President would not approve it. 

So I appeal to the Senate to pass the 
bill as it has come to us from the Finance 
Committee, without additional amend- 
ments, 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield for a 
question? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. I feel that there are 
certain discriminations against the fur 
industry and against various other in- 
dustries. But does not the Senator from 
California feel that matters relating to 
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excise taxes should be taken up one by 
one, and that each should be studied on 
its own merits, before we either repeal or 
continue the tax? Does not the Senator 
from California agree as to that? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I fully agree with 
the Senator from West Virginia on that 
point. It seems to me that cases can be 
made for the giving of relief, but that 
each case should be taken up on its own 
merits, and that we should not proceed 
to add amendments of that sort to the 
pending bill, with the result that the bill 
would become an omnibus tax bill. 

Mr. KILGORE. Let me say to the 
Senator from California that the inter- 
pretations of the existing tax laws have 
been rather discriminatory in some ways, 
because of poor delineations. For in- 
stance, in the case of the luxury tax, we 
find that because a fur collar is added 
to a cloth coat, the coat is taxed as a fur 
coat. Does not the Senator from Cali- 
fornia think that a legitimate question 
arises as to what should be taxed in that 
respect? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes; I think there 
is merit in what the Senator from West 
Virginia has said. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator from California 
yield to me? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Does not 
the Senator from California realize there 
is great difficulty in regard to such mat- 
ters? The Senate cannot originate reve- 
nue bills; the Senate has to wait for rev- 
enue bills to come from the House. 
About the only opportunity we have to 
take care of such tax problems is to add 
amendments to the revenue bills which 
= House passes and sends to the Sen- 
ate. 

I think it is not difficult to show that 
the fur industry is being taxed out of 
business. Existing statistics easily dem- 
onstrate that fact. 

If, under the Senator’s theory, all tax 
matters were considered in one bill, and 
if all tax-relief proposals were considered 
in another bill, that would be much more 
convenient, and might be a better way to 
legislate. But the Senate does not have 
such a choice. The Senate has to do the 
best it can with what it has to deal with. 

The amendment I have submitted has 
received consideration by the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee. I do not think there 
is one member of the committee who is 
not very sincerely and deeply impressed 
with the distress of the fur industry, 
largely because of the exorbitant tax of 
20 percent, which causes great sales re- 
sistance—so much so, that furs simply 
are not being sold. y 

Of course, other excise taxes are a 
burden, too. In a short time we shall 
deal with another measure relating to 
another excise tax, namely, the theater 
admisison tax. That proposed amend- 
ment to the excise tax law comes to us 
as a single bill. 

The members of the committee and 
other Members of the Senate have been 
urged not to load down that bill with 
amendments. Let me say that I have 
sufficient confidence in the committees 
of conference and in the individual 
conferees on the part of the House and 
in the individual conferees on the part 
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of the Senate to believe that they will 
deal on the merits with any problems 
which come before them. I do not think 
we have to use an exact mold in regard 
to conference committees. The con- 
ferees of both Houses are able men. 
They can handle whatever the House 
and Senate pass on to them. 

So I do not think we are doing any- 
thing extraordinary or out of the way in 
giving to the Senate an opportunity to 
correct a very great wrong, which is the 
purpose of the amendment, and our 
hope in connection with it, and to cor- 
rect it in the interest of the Treasury 
of the United States, as well as in the 
interest of a great industry. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I may say to the 
distinguished Senator that I know the 
deep sincerity with which he presents 
his amendment. As I said in the be- 
ginning, there is no question that he is 
entirely within the rules of the Senate 
in so doing. There is much merit in 
what he says, since, under the Consti- 
tution of the United States, the Senate 
cannot originate tax legislation. As all 
Senators know, revenue legislation may 
be originated only in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. I am very hopeful that, early 
in the next session, a bill dealing with 
some of the inequities which the Sen- 
ator has mentioned will come from the 
House in the regular order, and will 
reach the Senate early enough in the 
session so that the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, of which the distinguished and 
able Senator is a member, and an active 
member, will have an opportunity not 
only to consider the bill, but to conduct 
hearings for the purpose of taking the 
testimony of those who feel that addi- 
tions, amendments, or corrections 
should be offered to it. So I raise no 
question in that regard. 

I speak merely as the acting majority 
leader, in what we hope is about the last 
week of the session. The problem 
raised by beginning to add amendments 
to the pending measure or to some other 
revenue bill is that if one amendment 
were added, it would open the door, in 
my judgment, so that additional amend- 
ments would then be offered, and in the 
final analysis we would jeopardize pas- 
sage of the bill. 

The bill now pending, as the distin- 
guished Senator knows, and as I pointed 
out before, deals with the extension of 
time for exemption from the payment 
of income taxes for certain members of 
the Armed Forces. The present law will 
expire on January 1, 1954, if not extend- 
ed. If the bill were not passed, the 
exemption applicable to men who fought 
in World War II, or the men who are 
in Korea today, would be removed be- 
fore the Congress met again and had a 
chance to act on the question. 

So, I plead with the distinguished 
Senator and with other Members of the 
Senate, that under the circumstances 
they not start loading up the bill with 
amendments. I say that in the utmost 
sincerity, because I do not for one mo- 
ment question that the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado has a very real 
knowledge of the problem, or that the 
industry affected by the amendment he 
has offered is in a serious condition, and 
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is in need of relief. To express a per- 
sonal opinion, I hope that when the bill 
to which I have referred is before the 
Senator’s committee early in the next 
session, the matter will then be given 
attention, and that the Senate will be 
able to act on it at an early date in the 
next session of the Congress. That is 
the basis of my position. It is not a mat- 
ter of opposition to what the Senator 
is trying to achieve. - I do not deny that 
the difficulties to which the Senator has 
referred are facing the fur industry. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The 


point I desire to call to the attention of 
the Senator once more is that there are 
conference committees. The House has 
its representatives on conference com- 
mittees. In this instance the conference 
committee will take into consideration 
the nature of the bill, and will take into 
consideration the nature of the amend- 
ment, as well as the urgency of the bill 
and the urgency of the amendment. 
We have to trust the conference com- 
mittees, particularly with respect to 
revenue legislation, since the Senate is 
restricted in the handling of revenue 
matters, and can only amend revenue 
bills which come from the House. That 
is the only way the Senate can proceed 
in such matters. 

No one questions that the chairman 
of the Committee on Finance is an able 
man, and it seems to me he would be 
able to handle this matter in confer- 
ence. I should like to make a plea to 
the chairman of the Finance Commit- 
tee to take the amendment to confer- 
ence. 

Mr.KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I do 
not speak for the distinguished chairman 
of the committee, who is the colleague of 
the senior Senator from Colorado, but 
I respectfully must say that because of 
the problems which I believe could be 
presented if one amendment were ac- 
cepted, I think the chairman of the com- 
mittee would be in a most difficult posi- 
tion when other amendments were of- 
fered with respect to other industries or 
groups that may also feel they should be 
afforded relief. To them their problems 
may be as great as the problem which, 
as the Senator from Colorado has pointed 
out, those engaged in the fur industry 
face. He would be in a very difficult 
position if he should accept the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Colorado 
and not accept other amendments when 
others felt their cases were equally 
strong. So, even if the chairman of the 
Finance Committee were inclined to ac- 
cept the amendment, I must say in all 
fairness that I would feel obligated to 
urge the Senate to resist taking the 
amendment to conference. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. If the Senator 
wishes to speak, I yield the floor. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I should merely 
like to say to the acting majority leader 


that I recognize the merits of the posi- 


tion taken by the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado; but I desire to proceed in 
the spirit of the remarks of the distin- 
guished acting majority leader. 
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I may say very candidly that as a re- 
sult of the last severe flood which oc- 
curred in my State, which went on down 
the Missouri Valley and down the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, hundreds and hundreds 
of thousands of gallons of gasoline were 
destroyed. I have been importuned most 
earnestly by many independent dealers 
and retailers who had paid a tax on that 
gasoline to present, at the earliest pos- 
sible opportunity, an amendment or 
some other legislative measure to obtain 
relief for them. 

As I said, I wish to go along with the 
spirit in which the acting majority leader 
has suggested we approach this particu- 
lar measure, but I must say in all candor 
that if amendments are offered to this 
measure, and their proponents are suc- 
cessful in having them considered and 
added to the pending bill, I shall be con- 
strained to offer an amendment in fur- 
therance of the relief of those who lost 
property in the flood to which I have 
referred. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I may say to the 
distinguished Senator from Kansas, I 
have been told by perhaps a dozen Sen- 
ators on both sides of the aisle that they 
have amendments which they feel are 
also meritorious. They were inclined not 
to offer them, but they have indicated 
that if the door were once opened, they 
would feel it necessary to do so. 

As one who comes from the far West, 
from the State of California, I may say 
to the Senator that our people feel that 
there is great discrimination in respect 
to the transportation tax, as one ex- 
ample, and with respect to the communi- 
cations excise tax. They say that when 
a citizen of a nearby State, let us say a 
citizen of Pennsylvania, Delaware, or 
Maryland, desires to come to Washing- 
ton for the purpose of presenting his 
case, it involves a relatively small ex- 
pense, if he uses public transportation. 
The excise tax on such transportation 
means little. But if a citizen of the Pa- 
cific Coast States or the Mountain States 
who has just as great an interest about 
legislation pending in Washington, feels 
that he should come here, the transpor- 
tation tax places a cumulative burden on 
him out of all proportion to the tax paid 
by a citizen from a nearby State. That is 
also true if a person living in the West 
wants to telephone his Senator, or de- 
sires to transact business between the 
East Coast and the West Coast, by rea- 
son of the difference in distances. The 
penalty of a tax of that type bears more 
heavily, the further one is away from 
Washington, whether it is in the com- 
munications field, involving the use of 
telephone or telegraph, or in the field of 
public transportation. A number of 
Senators have told me that if any 
amendments are adopted with respect 
to this bill, they will feel, in order to 
prevent gross inequity, that amend- 
ments should be offered by them. I, per- 
sonally, would like to see relief from 
such taxes afforded as rapidly as pos- 
sible, and under normal circumstances, 
I would feel that I should both support 
and vote for such an amendment. But, 
in view of the situation which prevails 
in the Senate, I must say that I would 
have to resist an amendment of that 
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kind if it were offered, providing no 
other amendments to the bill were of- 
fered. As the distinguished Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. ScHOEPPEL] has 
pointed out, however, if one amendment 
goes in, the door will be open, and, in my 
judgment, the passage of the bill would 
be jeopardized. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, let me say 
that I do not like to disagree with the 
acting majority leader, but I shall have 
to do so in this instance. The reason 
is very simple. Calendar 612, House bill 
157, provides that a tax on admissions 
shall not apply to moving-picture estab- 
lishments. 

I am not here to argue about the 
justification for the bill. There is no 
doubt that it is needed, for there can 
be no question that the small motion- 
picture theaters are almost on the verge 
of being wiped out. We single them out 
and say, “Here is an industry we are 
going to save. We are going to do the 
magnanimous thing and take care of it.” 

Mr. President, there is also the fur 
industry which I dare say is in just as 
bad shape as is the motion picture the- 
ater industry. That is why I am taking 
the position which I am taking today. 
The amendment which I prepared was 
to House bill 157. I talked it over with 
a number of persons and they said it was 
all right. If we want to make it a clean 
bill, or if we want to ‘tack amendments 
to it, I shall not interfere or attempt to 
interfere. I shall go along. But, so long 
as this opportunity is provided to take 
care of motion-picture theaters, I in- 
vite attention to another industry, which, 
to be sure, is not nearly so large or so 
influential as is the motion-picture in- 
-dustry, but which employs thousands 
upon thousands of persons, and which 
is already crippled to a considerable ex- 
tent because of the excise tax now ap- 
plied. It is an industry which needs help 
just as much, I dare say, as does the 
moving-picture industry. The moving- 
picture industry is faced with the same 
condition, and I cannot say, in all hon- 
esty and integrity, “No, you do not de- 
serve it. The motion-picture industry 
deserves it, and we have got to save it.” 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. IVES. I yield. 

Mr, KNOWLAND. I would say to the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
that if the second bill to which he re- 
ferred was not on the calendar and an 
amendment were offered to this bill to 
relieve the moving-picture industry, I 
would resist it. But the difference be- 
tween such an amendment as that to 
which the Senator refers and House bill 
157, is that hearings were held on the 
bill by the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, it was considered on its merits, 
was reported favorably to the House of 
Representatives, passed by the House, 
and came to the Senate. It went before 
the Senate Finance Committee and was 
favorably reported to the Senate. If the 
industry to which the Senator is now 
trying to give relief had a bill before us 
which had passed through the same 
process, with hearings in the House, a 
report of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, action by the House of Rep- 
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resentatives, consideration by the Senate 
Finance Committee and reported to the 
Senate in the same way House bill 4152 
and House bill 157 have been, I would 
say to the distinguished Senator from 
New York that insofar as it fell within 
my recommendation, I would recommend 
that the bill be given the same considera- 
tion which those two bills are being 
given. At the same time, if that had 
happened, I would resist as strongly as 
I am trying to resist today any addi- 
tional amendments to that bill which, in 
my judgment, would jeopardize its en- 
actment and result in no relief what- 
soever being given. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I well ap- 
preciate the position in which the act- 
ing majority leader is placed, but that 
has nothing to do with the equity of the 
situation with which we are faced. We 
are singling out the motion-picture in- 
dustry. I have not said for one instant 
that it does not need help, that it is not 
on the verge of collapse, I am not talk- 
ing so much about the motion-picture 
industry in California as I am about the 
small moving-picture theaters. They 
are on the verge of collapse. Maybe 
Senators can point out still other indus- 
tries which are in a bad situation as a 
result, to a considerable extent, of the 
excise tax, but I do not know of any in- 
dustries other than the particular two, 
the fur industry and the moving-picture 
theater industry that are on the verge of 
collapse as a result of the excise tax pri- 
marily. Those are the two about which 
I know. 

Some industries have written me that 
they are getting by and can make the 
grade for another year. But the fur in- 
dustry is in a state of collapse right now. 
Why single out one industry and say it 
is to be saved, and refuse to afford relief 
to another industry, which, in the course 
of another year, and before we can pos- 
sibly enact any legislation dealing with 
it, is likely to go out of existence to a 
considerable extent? That is why I 
rose. That is the sole purpose I have 
in mind. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. IVES. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. It may be interesting to 
know that in the State of Louisiana in 
1947 our trappers caught $15 million 
worth of fur. Last year they trapped 
$2 million worth of fur. The Senator 
can see that at that rate of decline, if 
we do not give the fur industry relief 
this year there is no use worrying about 
relief so far as Louisiana is concerned, 
because the fur business there will be 
out of existence. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. IVES. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Is not a great deal 
of the difficulty arising because of the 
dumping of furs by the Soviet Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. LONG. Of course, there is that 
problem involved; but the main problem 
is the excise tax. 

Mr. IVES. That is the main problem. 
Certainly, what the acting majority 
leader says is correct, but that is only 
a secondary influence, 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. IVES. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should like to 
say to the Senator from New York and 
the Senator from Colorado that about 
2 weeks ago I was called to a meeting 
of our fur farmers and employees in the 
fur industry, as well as manufacturers 
and processors. At that meeting what 
the Senator from Colorado has proposed 
and what the Senator from New York 
is now espousing and so excellently pre- 
senting is the situation which was 
brought to my attention. I recall that 
when consideration of movie-tax relief 
was brought to public notice, I again 
received a call from the head of the 
organization of the fur people, and I 
told them exactly what the Senator from 
New York is saying. 

I am not an expert in this field.. I 
do know that in my State there is a 
large number of fur farmers, and they 
have suffered from some dumping on 
the part of the Soviet. But they have 
suffered from the excise tax and, I may 
say, also from unfortunate publicity. 
There is no doubt the excise tax does 
put a hindrance upon retail sales. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am delighted to 


yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I regret very 
much 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, do I have 
the floor? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York has the floor. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Will the Senator 
from New York permit me to make an 
observation? 

Mr. IVES. Certainly. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I regret very much 
that mink farmers have had such unfor- 
tunate publicity. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I regret it, too. 
I thought that with the coming of the 
new administration, mink raising would 
become respectable, but that has not 
happened. 

Now that we have that out of the 
Way 

Mr. IVES. May I intervene at this 
point, since I have the floor, to point 
out that regardless of one phase of the 
fur industry, which may be having suc- 
cess, the fact remains that conditions 
in the rest of the fur industry have not 
improved. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. There are many 
different kinds of furs, as the Senator 
knows. I must say that the industry is 
in critical condition. Make no mistake 
about it, it is. It is, in the State where I 
live, particularly in the Twin Cities, 
where there is a large fur manufacturing 
business. The time is at hand to afford 
some relief. 

The acting majority leader has pointed 
out that the excise taxes are very 
strongly resisted by large numbers of 
consumers and processors, The continu- 
ation of excise taxes in some fields is 
what might be called economically catas- 
trophic. They tend to destroy the in- 
dustries. 

Mr. IVES. Aside from the movie in- 
dustry and the fur industry, does the 
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Senator know of any other industry that 
is being hurt? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The manufacture 
of costume jewelry. 

Mr. IVES. That is possible. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. I invite the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the unmistakable 
evidence that fur producers are going out 
of business. The evidence is that fur 
workers are unemployed. The evidence 
is that fur producers are either going 
broke or have already gone down the 
grade. The further evidence is that we 
are not being able to maintain an indus- 
try which has been an integral part of 
the American economy, I believe some 
relief is very definitely needed. I wish 
to commend the Senator from Colorado 
and the Senator from New York. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I still have 
the floor, do I not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York has the floor. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. IVES. I yield. 

Mr. HUNT. I am very much inter- 
ested in the bill which pertains to mov- 
ing-picture theaters, and I am also inter- 
ested in the amendment which pertains 
to the fur industry. In the first place, I 
may say that on a recent trip home, I 
think in every community I visited the 
owners of theaters contacted me and, in 
many instances, showed me records and 
books indicating what is happening to 
movie houses. 

It so happens that in my State the 
summer nights are very wonderful. As 
a rule, people are out in their cars, and 
do not attend shows in movie houses dur- 
ing summer evenings. However, open 
air picture houses have sprung up all 
over the State, so instead of there being 
no competition in the small communi- 
ties, the small-town theaters now have 
competition and must divide what little 
business they have during the summer 
months. 

It also happens that in my State the 
winter evenings are often very severe, so 
severe that folks remain in the comfort 
of their own firesides. We are now ad- 
vised that television is reaching our 
State, which will mean that during the 
winter months people will more and more 
stay at home and enjoy television, in- 
stead of going to the moving-picture 
theaters. So Iam very much interested 
to see that the bill shall pass, and thus 
Save several of the small moving-picture 
houses in my State. 

With reference to the fur industry, as 
I have said, my State is a rather large 
producer of furs and of course I am in- 
terested in the welfare of fur producers. 
However, I might say to the distin- 
guished Senator from New York that I 
do not suppose there has been as much 
business in the fur industry, retail, ever 
before in our history, as there has been 
in the past few years. At least, I have 
observed a great many fine new fur 
pieces around the city of Washington. 

I may say to the distinguished Senator 
from New York that I would very much 
like to see repealed the tax on movie- 
theater admissions, because I know that 
about half the moving-picture theaters 
in my State will go out of business if that 
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is not done. Much as I am interested in 
those in my State who are trappers and 
produce raw furs, I must say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York that 
I would dislike very much to see this 
very worthy bill lost because of an 
amendment designed to help another in- 
dustry. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I wish to 
point out to my distinguished friend, the 
senior Senator from Wyoming, that the 
amendment now being offered is not an 
amendment to the bill removing the tax 
on admissions to moving-picture thea- 
ters. That is House bill 157. The 
amendment which has been offered has 
been offered to Calendar 613, H. R. 4152, 
to extend the time for exemption from 
income taxes for certain members of the 
Armed Forces. 

Mr. HUNT. Then I may say to the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
that my remarks are not appropriately 
directed, although I did present a state- 
ment of the facts that I wished to have 
in the Recorp. I am sorry to have taken 
the time of the Senator from New York. 

Mr. IVES. I agree with all the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming has said about the 
moving-picture industry; but why single 
out that industry? 

Mr. HUNT. I am not exactly sin- 
gling out that industry, except that I 
think their cause is the most worthy of 
all. Let us get something done to help 
someone. 

Mr. IVES. Ishall not argue with that 
statement, because it is an extremely 
worthy cause, but there is another in- 
dustry whose cause is just as worthy. 

Mr. HUNT. I agree with the Senator, 
but if we cannot get a whole loaf, let us 
take half a loaf. 

Mr. IVES. That does not help the fur 
industry in any way. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, as the Senator from New 
York pointed out, we are now consider- 
ing another bill. The acting majority 
leader has advised us that later today 
we shall take up Calendar 612, H. R. 157, 
a bill dealing with motion-picture ad- 
mission taxes. The bill now being dis- 
cussed has nothing to do with H. R. 157. 
It is an entirely separate bill on the 
calendar. It is Calendar 613, H. R. 4152. 

As I pointed out to the Senate a few 
minutes ago, the fur industry is 
demoralized. 

Mr. HUNT. I regret I was not on the 
floor when the Senator was speaking. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I wish to 
point out, further, the difference be- 
tween these two proposals. By the mo- 
tion-picture admissions tax proposal, we 
are expected to strike out all of the tax, 
100 percent. In my fur-tax amendment, 
the proposal is to reduce the tax 50 per- 
cent. The tax would be reduced from a 
20-percent excise tax to a 10-percent 
excise tax. It is contended, and I believe 
with logic, that the 10-percent tax on 
furs will earn more for the Treasury 
than will the 20-percent tax. So if we 
reduce the tax from 20 percent to 10 per- 
cent, we will be doing a kindness to the 
Treasury and a kindness to the industry. 

Mr. HUNT. I may say to the Sena- 
tor from Colorado that I am not in op- 
position to his amendment at all, pro- 
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vided it does not apply to the bill grant- 
ing relief to the moving-picture theater 
people. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. It has no 
relation to that bill; it relates to an en- 
tirely separate bill. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, we 
have heard considerable discussion this 
afternoon about the problems of the fur 
industry, with which I am in sympathy. 
Iam somewhat familiar with the indus- 
try, and I know it has its troubles. But 
I think the Senate ought to consider the 
bill before it, which is a bill for the re- 
lief of veterans who have served in com- 
bat and who have been wounded, and 
who are given a deduction on taxable 
income which will expire January 1, 
1955, if the bill shall be passed, as it 
Should be. Otherwise; since Congress 
will not return until January 3, veterans 
yiose their exemption on January 1, 

954. 

I have great sympathy with the state- 
ments made by Senators who spoke 
about amending the excise tax laws; but 
we should remember that the bill under 
consideration is one affecting veterans, 
I sincerely hope the Senate will place in 
the bill no amendment which will 
jeopardize it in conference. Without 
this bill veterans will have no privileged 
taxable income deduction after January 
1, 1954. I think Senators who have 
offered the amendment should give seri- 
ous consideration to this danger. We 
should do this regardless of the merits of 
the other proposals. 

I have some amendments which have- 
been mentioned by the distinguished 
acting majority leader, especially one re- 
lating to the transportation tax. I have 
been implored to offer it, but I do not 
intend to do so. I expect to oppose 
amendments to this bill. I expect to op- 
pose amendments to the motion picture 
tax bill. These bills have cleared one 
body of the Congress. They have passed 
through the Senate Committee on 
Finance. They were reported to the 
Senate without amendment, and with 
the recommendation that they pass, If 
we wish to jeopardize this type of legis- 
lation, let us continue attaching amend- 
ments. 

I sincerely hope that the Senate will 
reject the pending amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, the Senator from Kansas is a 
member of the Finance Committee. He 
heard the discussions in the Finance 
Committee with respect to the fur pro- 
posal, and he heard the discussions in 
the Finance Committee with respect to 
the proposal for the repeal of the motion 
picture admissions tax. 

Mr. CARLSON. That is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The 
Senator knows that there was great 
support in the Finance Committee for 
making the motion-picture proposal ex- 
clusive in the Senate, just as it was 
handled exclusively in the House. A 
vote was taken in the Finance Commit- 
tee on that question. That was all 
right. The majority of the members of 
the committee were in favor of making 
the proposal for the repeal of the motion- 
picture tax on admissions exclusive. 
The Senator from Kansas, who has had 
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long experience on the Ways and Means 
Committee, and is familiar with tax pro- 
cedures, knows that the only way the 
Senate can initiate a proposal for tax 
relief is by attaching it to some bill which 
comes from the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

The Senator says that this particular 
bill, House bill 4152, pertains to veterans 
who are discharged. As I understand, 
the bill applies to men in the armed 
services. It is a completely worthy bill, 
and should be enacted. I have confi- 
dence enough in the conferees repre- 
senting the Senate to feel sure that they 
will not let House bill 4152 die or fail of 
enactment. I am sure the conferees 
will act with good judgment and with 
great patriotism, and that they will see 
to it that House bill 4152 is not unduly 
delayed. 

I appeal to the Senator from Kansas, 
on the ground that this is the only op- 
portunity the Senate has had to consider 
the demoralizing situation which is fac- 
ing the fur industry. So I hope the Sen- 
ator will not pull the rug out from under 
us in connection with the only oppor- 
tunity we have. 

Mr. CARLSON. The junior Senator 
from Kansas stated, or intended to state, 
that the bill which passed the House ap- 
plies to veterans who are serving in Ko- 
rea or in other war combat zones. It 
does not apply to all veterans. It applies 
also to veterans in combat areas who 
have been wounded and are hospitalized, 
either in this country or elsewhere. 

I have great sympathy for the fur in- 
dustry. It is suffering seriously. The 
Senator from Colorado earnestly and 
ably presented his case in committee. 
His proposal has much merit. If it had 
been possible, I believe our committee 
would have reported a bill to take care of 
the situation. However, under the Con- 
stitution we cannot originate tax legisla- 
tion. Therefore we are faced with this 
situation: An amendment is offered to a 
bill which does not deal with excise 
taxes. If it did, I would have no argu- 
ment. But I think I have a sound argu- 
ment when it comes to repealing or re- 
ducing excise taxes on a bill dealing with 
veterans and their tax exemption. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I remind 
the Senator that we did have a tax biil 
before the Finance Committee dealing 
with excise taxes, It was decided in the 
Finance Committee not to amend that 
bill with this proposal. I brought the 
fur tax amendment up before the com- 
mittee, as the Senator knows. I think 
every member of the Senate Finance 
Committee expressed himself as being 
very much in sympathy with the pro- 
posal, and as believing that it ought to 
be enacted. I think most of the mem- 
bers of the committee said so. But the 
Finance Committee itself voted not to 
amend, in committee, the motion picture 
admissions tax bill, which provided for a 
100-percent reduction in the tax. My 
amendment involves a reduction of only 
50 percent in fur taxes. 

It was said in the Finance Commit- 
tee—and the statement was not chal- 
lenged by anyone—that the Government 
would receive more revenue from a 10- 
percent tax than it would receive from 
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a 20-percent tax, because of the sales re- 
sistance involved in connection with the 
20-percent tax. 

Mr. CARLSON. The distinguished 
Senator from Colorado pleaded as ear- 
nestly and sincerely in the committee as 
he is pleading on the floor of the Senate. 
He is absolutely accurate in his state- 
ment regarding the bill which we are 
considering and the bill which I under- 
stand is to come up later this afternoon, 
dealing with the repeal of certain excise 
taxes. But again I say that the bill now 
before the Senate is not a proper bill to 
which to attach an amendment dealing 
with the repeal of excise taxes, and I 
sincerely hope that the Senate will not 
so vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Would it not be 
more appropriate for the Senator from 
Colorado to offer his amendment to Cal- 
endar No. 612, House bill 157, which is 
the bill dealing with the repeal of the 
tax on motion picture theater admis- 
sions, than to offer it in connection with 
the pending bill? Would it not be much 
more appropriate to attempt to attach 
that amendment to a bill dealing with 
the same subject, rather than to a bill 
dealing strictly with veterans’ problems? 

Mr. CARLSON. There can be no 
question that it is germane to the pend- 
ing bill, as all tax matters are, of course; 
but it belongs in an excise tax bill, and 
not in a bill dealing with income tax ex- 
emptions for veterans. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I am 
sure the Senator was present and heard 
the suggestion made to the Senator 
from Colorado that he offer his amend- 
ment to House bill 4152. I do not recall 
that the Senator from Kansas stated 
that he did not believe that should be 
done. 

Mr. CARLSON. I made the direct 
statement—and I repeat it now—that I 
am opposed to amendments to both bills, 
and I hope that none will be added so 
that I can vote for both bills. I sin- 
cerely hope that wc will not confuse the 
issue. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I do not 
wish to take up any more time than 
necessary on this subject, but I shall 
insist upon 1 or 2 things. 

First, I am as strongly in favor of the 
bill itself, House bill 4152, as is any other 
Senator. It is a very vital and a very 
necessary bill. However, I do not think 
that has anything to do with the pend- 
ing amendment. Knowing the mem- 
bership of the distinguished Committee 
on Finance of the United States Senate, 
I have no doubt that whoever the con- 
ferees representing the Senate may be, 
they will do a good job, and do the job 
which should be done. I have complete 
confidence in them. 

Furthermore, I have no question what- 
ever about their getting into a legislative 
jam or conference jam as the result of 
an amendment which may be added to 
the bill, or perhaps several amendments 
which may be added. I think the con- 
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ferees will be perfectly able, in their 
discretion, to decide what they ought to 
do, and that they will reach a decision 
promptly. I do not believe that this 
amendment would delay or jeopardize 
the proposed legislation. 

It has been suggested that this amend- 
ment would come with better taste if it 
were applied to House bill 157, which has 
to do with the elimination of the excise 
tax on motion-picture theater admis- 
sions. Ido not question that. It might 
be in better taste. It is perfectly proper 
in this particular instance, in connection 
with the particular bill which we are 
now discussing. It probably would be 
more suitable in connection with the 
other bill. However, I have been given 
to understand—and Senators who have 
just spoken have so indicated—that 
Senators are going to resist every kind 
of amendment which may be offered to 
either of these bills. So what difference 
does it make? 

Furthermore, I have been given to 
understand that it is more or less gen- 
erally understood that the bill repealing 
the admissions tax on motion-picture 
theater admissions is supposed to go 
through without any amendment what- 
ever in order to make it a clean bill, and 
avoid conference committee considera- 
tion. That is perfectly all right; but I 
cannot for the life of me see why that 
should prevent us from offering a per- 
fectly suitable amendment in connection 
with another bill, as we are doing today 
in this particular instance. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. IVES. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. The distinguished 
Senator from New York has mentioned 
the point that we need to be very care- 
ful and not add any amendments to the 
motion picture tax bill, lest it be tied up 
in conference. 

Mr. IVES. I did not say that I agreed 
with that statement. I said that I had 
been so informed. 

Mr. CARLSON. Assuming that to be 
correct, would there not be danger of 
the pending bill being tied up in confer- 
ence if amendments were added? 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I do not 
believe there is that danger. I do not 
think either bill would get tied up in 
conference if amendments of this kind 
were placed on it. I have absolute faith 
in the Senate conferees. I have no doubt 
that the conferees, knowing the mem- 
bership of the Committee on Finance, 
will be perfectly able to handle the 
question. I hope that the amendment 
offered by the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. JoHnson] will be 
adopted. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
Suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gris- 
woLD in the chair). The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Alken Butler, Nebr. Cooper 
Anderson Byrd Cordon 
Barrett Capehart Daniel 
Beall Carlson Dirksen 
Bennett Case Douglas 
Bush Chavez Dworshak 
Butler, Md. Clements Eastland 


Johnson, Colo, Mundt 
Ferguson Johnson, Tex. Murray 
Flanders Johnston, S. C. Neely 
Frear Kefauver tore 
Fulbright Kennedy Payne 
George Kerr Potter 
Gillette Kilgore Purtell 
Goldwater Knowland Robertson 
Gore Kuchel Russell 
Green Langer Saltonstall 
Griswold Lehman Schoeppel 
Hayden Lennon Smathers 
Hendrickson Long Smith, Maine 
Hennings Magnuson Smith, N. J. 
Hickenlooper Malone Sparkman 
Hill Mansfield Stennis 
Hoey Martin Symington 
Holland Mecagran Thye 
Humphrey McCarthy Watkins 
Hunt McClellan Welker 
Ives Millikin Wiley 
Jackson Monroney Williams 
Jenner Morse Young 


Mr, SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bripces] is absent because of illness. 
The Senator from Pennsylvania IMr. 
Durr] is absent on official business. The 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr], and the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Tosey] are necessarily absent. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. May- 
BANK] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Colorado (Mr. JOHN- 
son]. 

Mr. IVES. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Colo- 
rado (Mr. Jonnson]. [Putting the ques- 
tion.] The “noes” appear to have it. 

Mr. IVES and Mr. JOHNSON of Colo- 
rado asked for a division. 

On a division the amendment was re- 
jected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is before the Senate and open to fur- 
ther amendment. 

If there be no further amendment to 
be offered, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendments and third read- 
ing of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be, 
mat and the bill to be read a third 

e. 

The bill was read the third time and 

Passed. 


TERMINATION OF FEDERAL SUPER- 
VISION OVER PROPERTY AND 
MEMBERS OF THE MENOMINEE 
INDIAN TRIBE OF WISCONSIN 
Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 

move that the Senate proceed to the 

5 of Calendar No. 583, H. R. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 

clerk will state the bill by title. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 2828) 
to amend the act of Congress of Sep- 
vember 3, 1935 (49 Stat. 1085), as amend- 


Bunte PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from California. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H. R. 2828), to amend the act of Con- 
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gress of September 3, 1935 (49 Stat. 
1085), as amended, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs with an amendment, 
to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 


That the purpose of this act is to provide 
for orderly termination of Federal super- 
vision over the property and members of 
the Menominee Indian Tribe of Wisconsin. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this act— 

(a) “Tribe” means the Menominee Indian 
Tribe of Wisconsin; 

(b) “Secretary” means the Secretary of 
the Interior. 

Sec. 3. At midnight of the 90th day after 
the effective date of this act, or on such 
earlier date as may be certified to the Sec- 
retary by the tribe, the rolls of the tribe, 
which are maintained pursuant to the act 
of June 15, 1934 (48 Stat. 965), as amended 
by the act of July 14, 1939 (53 Stat. 1003), 
shall be closed: Provided, That the tribe 
shall have 90 days after the closing of the 
rolls in which to approve or disapprove any 
application for enrollment: And provided 
further, That any applicant whose applica- 
tion is not approved by the tribe within 
the said 90 days may file an appeal within 
90 days thereafter with the Secretary from 
the failure of the tribe to approve his 
application or the disapproval of his ap- 
plication, as the case may be. The decision 
of the Secretary on such appeal shall be 
final and conclusive. When the Secretary 
has made a decision on all appeals, he shall 
issue and publish in the Federal Register 
a Proclamation of Final Closure of the rolls 
of the tribe and the final rolls of the mem- 
bers. Effective upon the date of such procla- 
mation the rights or beneficial interests of 
each person whose name appears on the roll 
shall constitute personal property and shall 
be evidenced by a certificate of beneficial 
interest which shall be issued by the tribe. 
Such interests shall be inheritable and shall 
pass in accordance with the laws of the State 
of Wisconsin. Such interests shall be alien- 
able only in accordance with such regulations 
as may be adopted by the tribe. 

Sec. 4. Section 6 of the act of June 15, 
1934 (48 Stat. 965, 966) is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 5. All management of Indian trust or 
restricted property or the rendition of other 
services by the Federal Government for the 
tribe or its members which are conducted by 
the Menominee Agency from and after the 
date of the enactment of this act shall be 
financed from tribal funds. 

Sec. 6. The Secretary is authorized and 
directed, as soon as practicable after the 
passage of this act, to pay from such funds 
as are deposited to the credit of said tribe 
in the Treasury of the United States $1,500 
to each member of said tribe on the rolls 
of the tribe on the date provided in section 3. 
Any other person whose application for en- 
rollment on the rolls of the tribe is sub- 
sequently approved, pursuant to the terms of 
section 3 hereof, shall, after enrollment, be 
paid a like sum of $1,500: Provided, That 
such payments shall be made first from any 
funds on deposit in the Treasury of the 
United States to the credit of the Menominee 
Indian Tribe drawing interest at the rate of 
5 percent, and thereafter from the Menomi- 
nee judgment fund, symbol 14X7142. 

Sec. 7. The tribe is authorized to select 
and retain the services of qualified manage- 
ment specialists, including tax consultants, 
for the purpose of studying industrial pro- 
grams on the Menominee Reservation and 
making such reports or recommendations, 
including appraisals of Menominee tribal 
property, as may be desired by the tribe, and 
to make other studies and reports as may be 
deemed necessary and desirable by the tribe 
in connection with the termination of Fed- 
eral supervision as provided for hereinafter. 
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Such reports shall be completed not later 
than December 30, 1954. Such specialists 
are to be retained under contracts entered 
into between them and authorized repre- 
sentatives of the tribe, subject to approval 
by the Secretary. Such amounts of Menomi- 
nee tribal funds as may be required for this 
purpose shall be made available by the Sec- 
retary. 

Src. 8. The tribe shall formulate and sub- 
mit to the Secretary a plan or plans for the 
future control of the tribal property and 
service functions now conducted by or under 
the supervision of the United States, in- 
cluding, but not limited to, services in the 
fields of health, education, welfare, credit, 
roads, and law and order. The Secretary is 
authorized to provide such reasonable as- 
sistance as may be requested by officials of 
the tribe in the formulation of the plan or 
plans heretofore referred to, including nec- 
essary consultations with representatives of 
Federal departments and agencies, officials 
of the State of Wisconsin and political sub- 
divisions thereof, and members of the tribe: 
Provided, That the responsibility of the 
United States to furnish all such supervision 
and services to the sald tribe and to the 
members thereof, because of their status as 
Indians, shall cease on December 31, 1956, 
or on such earlier date as may be agreed upon 
by the tribe and the Secretary. 

Src. 9. The Secretary is hereby authorized 
and directed to transfer to the tribe, on or 
before December 31, 1956, or on such earlier 
date as may be agreed upon by the tribe 
and the Secretary, the title to all property, 
real and personal, held in trust by the 
United States for said tribe: Provided, how- 
ever, That if the tribe obtains a charter for 
a corporation or otherwise organizes under 
the laws of a State or of the District of 
Columbia for the purpose, among any others, 
of taking title to all tribal lands and assets 
and enterprises owned by the tribe or held 
in trust by the United States for the tribe, 
and requests such transfer to be made to 
such corporation or organization, the Sec- 
retary shall make such transfer to such cor- 
poration or organization. When title has 
been transferred, as provided in this sec- 


` tion, the statutes of the United States, the 


rules or regulations of any agency of the 
United States or any State, Territory, or the 
District of Columbia, applicable to Indians 
because of their status as Indians, shall no 
longer be applicable to the members of the 
tribe. 

Sec. 10. No distribution of the assets made 
under the provisions of this act shall be 
subject to any Federal or State income tax: 
Provided, That so much of any cash distri- 
bution made hereunder as consists of a share 
of any interest earned on funds deposited 
in the Treasury of the United States pur- 
suant to the Supplemental Appropriation 
Act of 1952 (65 Stat. 737, 754), shall not by 
virtue of this act be exempt from individual 
income tax in the hands of the recipients 
for the year in which paid. Following any 
distribution of assets made under the pro- 
visions of this act, such assets and any in- 
come derived therefrom in the hands of any 
individual, or any corporation or organiza- 
tion as provided in section 9 of this act, 
shall be subject to the same taxes, State and 
Federal, as in the case of non-Indians, ex- 
cept that any valuation for purposes of 
Federal income tax on gains or losses shall 
take as the basis of the particular taxpayer 
the value of the property on the date title 
is transferred by the United States pursuant 
to section 9 of this act. 

Sec. 11. When title to the property of the 
tribe has been transferred, as provided in 
section 9 of this act, the Secretary shall 
publish in the Federal Register an appro- _ 
priate proclamation of that fact; and there- 
upon the Statutes of the United States and 
any rules and regulations of any agency of 
the United States and any State, Territory 
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or the District of Columbia applicable to 
Indians because of their status as Indians 
shall no longer be applicable to the mem- 
bers of the tribe. 

Sec. 12. The Secretary is authorized and 
directed to promulgate such rules and regu- 
lations as are necessary to effectuate the 
purposes of this act. 

Sec. 13. If any provision of this act, or 
the application thereof to any person or cir- 
cumstance, is held invalid, the remainder of 
the act and the application of such provi- 
sion to other persons or circumstances shall 
not be affected thereby. 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the pending bill is to have an 
orderly termination of Federal super- 
vision over the members and property of 
the Menominee Tribe of Indians in Wis- 
consin. On the last call of the calendar 
I explained the bill, and what it pur- 
ported to do. I said this is the first bill 
that has been reported to Congress, so 
far as I know, which actually sets a date 
when an Indian tribe will be taken from 
the guardianship of the United States. 
I pointed out that the Menominee In- 
dian Tribe of Wisconsin was one of the 
most advanced tribes in the country. 

I met with them during this summer. 
Most of the tribal members were present. 
I found them to be a very intelligent 
group. A large tribal meeting was held 
in the gymnasium on the reservations. 
The meeting lasted for 3 hours, and I 
discussed with those who were there the 
present proposal. In my opinion they 
are fully able to take care of their own 
affairs. 

Ten years ago a Senate committée 
made an investigation, and reported at 
that time that this tribe was then pre- 
pared to be given complete freedom to 
handle its own business and take care 
of its own affairs. 

Six and one-half years ago, when the 
80th Congress convened, we received 
from the Indian Bureau a report listing 
this tribe as one of those which had ad- 
vanced to the point where they could 
take care of their own affairs, and stat- 
ing that they should have their property 
restored to them, and that the present 
guardianship of the United States 
should be withdrawn. 

This bill has been proposed for that 
purpose. It sets the date December 81, 
1956, as the date on or before which the 
United States shall transfer to the tribe 
all the cash it has—it now has a not in- 
considerable sum of money in the 
Treasury—and also its land, which con- 
sists of a virgin forest on a fine reserva- 
tion area in northern Wisconsin, 

The Indians themselves want the use 
of the money they have in the Treas- 
ury — approximately $9,500,000 — and 
property which is unencumbered. This 
property consists of a forest of nearly 
235,000 acres of fine forest land which 
has been placed on a sustained-yield 
cutting basis. 

At the least, each Indian of the 3,150 
on the tribal rolls is worth approxi- 
mately $10,000. The Indians would re- 
ceive that property in cash and reserves. 

Other estimates on the value of the 
forest, added to the money on deposit, 
would indicate that the average Indian’s 
family would be worth $100,000. 

So it is proposed that the Indians of 
this tribe shall have until December 31, 
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1956—or approximately 3 years and 5 
months—in which to get ready to take 
over the property. They will also be 
authorized to spend some of their 
money—they now have in the Treasury 
in excess of $8,500,000—for the making 
of surveys and reports, to assist them. 
Thereafter, they will have 2 years in 
which to prepare for the transfer. 

The Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs has unanimously approved 
the bill. Over the years, Congress has 
been talking about having the Indians 
prepare to take care of their own affairs, 
and about bringing about the withdrawal 
of the United States as a guardian. I 
say this is the first time a definite date 
has been set in that connection. 

About the only difference which ap- 
appears at this stage is that the In- 
dians want a considerably longer time 
allowed. They always want to put off 
the date. When I first talked to them 
this spring, they wanted 10 years al- 
lowed. Later they decided that 5 years 
would be satisfactory. Later, when I 
went there and talked with them, they 
asked me whether I would help have 
the bill passed at this session if they 
Were to agree to have a period of 3 years 
allowed. 

Mr. President, let me point out that 
the payments to be made to the Indians 
will not be inconsiderable. For instance, 
I might refer to one family. The hus- 
band is a white man; his wife is an In- 
dian. They have 19 children. The wife 
and each of the 19 children will be en- 
titled to a payment of $1,500, or a total 
for that family of $30,000. Other In- 
dians of the tribe will receive similar 
per capita payments. 


CONSIDERATION OF DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Utah yield, to permit 
me to make a unanimous-consent re- 
quest, provided it is understood that in 
doing so, he shall not lose the floor? 

Mr. WATKINS. With that under- 
standing, I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
earlier today, because the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas] 
was not present at the time, I announced 
that I would await his return before 
requesting unanimous consent for the 
consideration of the District of Colum- 
bia appropriation bill either this after- 
noon, after consideration of the confer- 
ence report on the independent offices 
appropriation bill, or tomorrow. I 
pointed out to the Senate that normally 
3 days must elapse, after the report on 
the bill is available, before the bill can 
be considered. However, in the case of 
this bill, copies of the report either are 
on the desks of Senators or are available 
from the secretary for the majority and 
the secretary for the minority. 

In view of the time limit and the de- 
sire to accomplish as much as possible 
this week, I had planned to have the 
Senate consider the bill tomorrow. 
However, the distinguished Senator 
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from South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON] 
had an amendment which he wished to 
submit. 

Now that the Senator from Illinois 
has returned to the Chamber, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate may 
proceed today, despite the rule, to con- 
sider the District of Columbia appro- 
priation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, although I 
do not intend to object, I wish to say 
that I shall certainly waive objection in 
this case because of the relatively non- 
controversial nature of the District of 
Columbia appropriation bill—but with 
the understanding that such action will 
not constitute a precedent in connec- 
tion with the consideration of other ap- 
propriation bills, for I think as a gen- 
eral rule 3 days should elapse between 
the time the bill is reported and the 
time it is considered. I believe that rule 
is a very healthy one, to which we should 
hold in the future, except in the casé 
of an emergency. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I quite agree with 
the Senator from Illinois; I think it is 
a sound policy, and I believe that is the 
basis of the rule. 

However, in view of the noncontro- 
versial nature of the District of Columbia 
appropriation bill, I did not think the 
Senator from Illinois would object in 
this case. On the other hand, I did not 
wish to call up the bill without first con- 
sulting him. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I appreciate very 
much the courtesy of the Senator fram 
California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
now renew my request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from California? 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 


TERMINATION OF FEDERAL SUPER- 
VISION OVER PROPERTY AND 
MEMBERS OF THE MENOMINEE 
INDIAN TRIBE OF WISCONSIN 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 2828) to amend the act 
of Congress of September 3, 1935 (49 
Stat. 1085), as amended. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, as I 
was pointing out, under the bill each of 
the Indians of this tribe will receive a 
per capita payment of $1,500. That 
will mean a great deal to them, of course. 

A number of years ago the Indians 
sued the United States in the Court of 
Claims, and obtained a judgment against 
the Uhited States for $8,500,000. One of 
the grounds for awarding the judgment 
was that the Indians claimed the United 
States had neglected its duty as a guard- 
ian and has mismanaged their affairs. 

Under these circumstances it seems to 
me there should not be a moment's hesi- 
tation in ending the guardianship, which 
has damaged these Indians to the extent 
of $8,500,000. They want the guardian- 
ship to continue; but in my opinion it 
would be in their best interests for them 
to be on their own. They have sufficient 
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ability. Many of them are trained busi- 
nessmen. 

When we visit them in their homes, or 
visit the reservations in Wisconsin and 
elsewhere, where they have moved, we 
find they have very fine homes. One is 
unable to tell the difference between an 
Indian home and the home of the ordi- 
nary white family. 

So there is no question of the compe- 
tence of the Indians. The only problem 
is to get the Indians and the Indian Bu- 
reau and the country to the point where 
we can begin to liquidate the guardian- 
ship over the Indians. The Indians have 
been under the control of the United 
States for 99 years. 

The criticism has frequently been 
made that the Indian Bureau would not 
cooperate in regard to liberation of the 
Indians and abolishing the guardianship 
of the United States. It so happens that 
at this time the Indian Bureau and the 
Department of the Interior are in full 
harmony with regard to this matter. 
At this time I should like to read a 
letter I have received from Mr. Orme 
Lewis, Assistant Secretary of the Inte- 
rior Department. The letter relates to 
this very question, and is under date of 
July 22, 1953. Mr. President, I realize 
that this is an historic occasion, for after 
all the years of talk about this matter, 
we are prepared to do something about 
it. The committee has set a definite 
date, has provided the means for action, 
and has authorized the Indians to pre- 
pare for the transfer. Ten years ago 
they were warned that this action would 
be taken. Six and one-half years ago 
they were similarly warned. 

So I hope the Senate will pay enough 
attention to be able to understand what 
is involved in this case. 

I now read Mr. Lewis’ letter: 

UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C., July 22, 1953. 
Hon. ARTHUR V. WATKINS, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR WATKINS: The provi- 
sions of the amendment to H. R. 2828 as 
reported by the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs have been carefully reviewed. 
From such study it is believed that the en- 
actment thereof will provide for a necessary 
and orderly termination of Federal super- 
vision of the property and affairs of the 
Menominee Indian Tribe of Wisconsin. 

For many years the Menominee Tribe has 
been considered to be prepared to assume full 
responsibility for its own affairs. The tribe's 
officials have in recent years repeatedly had 
their attention called to the need for fac- 
ing the issue and taking positive steps to 
develop programs to bring about the full re- 
lease of the affairs of the Menominee from 
Federal supervision. In January of 1952, a 
delegation from the Menominee Tribe sub- 
mitted a proposal to the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs to earmark, by legislation, for various 
purposes, tribal funds amounting to approxi- 
mately $9,500,000. As the proposal was 
not directed toward the termination of 
Federal trusteeship responsibilities, the 
tribal delegation was informed that the 
Bureau would have to respond adversely if 
requested by Congress for a report. Subse- 
quently, in a memorandum for the Commis- 
sioner and officials of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs regarding a proposed program for the 
Menominee Tribe submitted by the attorney 
for the Menominee Tribe by letter dated 
March 21, 1952, it was stated that the dele- 
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gation was willing to recommend to the tribe 
that it consider taking over its own affairs, 
and that the delegation was then prepared 
to recommend to the general council that 
virtually all operations on the Menominee 
Reservation, except for the Menominee In- 
dian mills, be taken over by the tribe within 
2 years. In view of their opinion at that 
time that 2 years would suffice to permit the 
tribe’s assumption of responsibilities, except 
that of the mill, it is believed the approxi- 
mately 3½ years provided in this measure 
will give them ample time to definitely plan 
for and assume the responsibilities and obli- 
gations pertinent to all tribal business. 

The resolution of the Menominee General 
Council, dated June 20, 1953, directed the 
tribal attorneys and a tribal planning officer 
to present to you, for introduction in Con- 
gress as an amendment to the per capita bill, 
a general withdrawal bill providing for a 3- 
year period for planning, at the termination 
of which there would be a transfer of the 
agency functions to the tribe and providing 
for transfer of the Menominee forest and 
mills to the tribe within 5 years after enact- 
ment of the bill. Thus, the major premise 
that legislation should be enacted to termi- 
nate Federal trusteeship responsibilities has 
been agreed to by the tribe. Only the ques- 
tion of the time is in controversy. The 
amendment reported by the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs provides for a 
period of approximately 18 months for the 
purpose of studying the tribe's resources, in- 
dustrial programs and tax sitùation, prob- 
lems that will confront the tribe after ter- 
mination of Federal supervision. The meas- 
ure would permit the Menominee Tribe to 
have approximately 2 years thereafter to plan 
for the assumption of the responsibilities 
now carried by the Government. It is be- 
lieved that the periods of time set forth in 
this measure are adequate. 

In negotiations with the Menominee tribal 
delegation, initiated by you this past month, 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs has played an 
active part in an effort to arrive at a legis- 
lative draft that would be satisfactory to all 
interested parties. It is sincerely hoped that 
the Congress will take favorable action on 
H. R. 2828 as amended before the close of 
the present session. 

Since I am informed that there is a par- 
ticular urgency for the submission of the 
views of the Department, this letter has not 
been cleared through the Bureau of the 
Budget and, therefore, no commitment can 
be made concerning the relationship of the 
views expressed herein to the program of the 
President. 

Sincerely yours, 
Orme LEWIS, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


Mr. President, the letter I have just 
read from Mr. Orme Lewis, Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior in charge of 
Indian affairs, sets forth the position of 
the administration, which strongly 
favors the pending bill. 

I may point out that part of the cost 
of caring for the Indians is now coming 
from the Treasury. In spite of the fact 
that they are very well fixed, the Gov- 
ernment is now spending approximately 
$84,000 annually on roads through the 
forests and through their lands. It is a 
gratuity. We give them that service 
free. The State of Wisconsin now has 
constructed the main arterial highways 
through the forests, at no expense what- 
ever to the Indians, but at the expense 
of the taxpayers of Wisconsin. 

The Government has been paying out 


of appropriations—which, again, are a 


gratuity—some $25,861 to help take care 
of the Indian schoolchildren who go to 
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State schools. In other words, it pays 
tuition to the State of Wisconsin for the 
Indians of a certain age who go to school, 
and that school contract will continue 
until 1954. 

There is nothing in the pending meas- 
ure to change that situation, though it 
does provide that the services now being 
furnished by the Indian agencies in Wis- 
consin, at the Menominee Reservation, 
shall hereafter become the financial re- 
sponsibility of the Indians themselves. 

The taxpayers of Wisconsin, of course, 
get no tax revenue from the Indian res- 
ervation, with one possible exception, I 
do not know whether there is a sales 
tax in effect there or not, but the State 
receives no property tax from the In- 
dians, and very little income tax. 

Mr. President, when the land is turned 
over to the Indians, on December 31, 
1956, they will, of course, go on the tax 
rolis, and that will accrue to the benefit 
of all the people of Wisconsin, since the 
Indians will then be required to pay their 
fair share of the cost of government, 
particularly in their own locality. The 
matter has been checked, it has been 
studied for years, and it seems to me the 
period of 3 years and 5 months, which 
will bring it within the present admin- 
istration’s 4-year term, is reasonable, is 
fair, and there should be no change in 
that date. 

I point out to the Senators that the 
time for transfer might possibly be ex- 
tended by amendment, but to do so 
might extend it into another administra- 
tion, which is not desirable. 

No one knows what may happen in 
the future. There might happen what 
happened 10 years ago when the Senate 
committee submitted a report saying the 
United States should withdraw from the 
control of this tribe. This was immedi- 
ately followed by the coming into office 
of a new Indian Commissioner, Dr. John 
Collier, with a policy of putting the In- 
dians back on the reservations, under 
firmer U. S. control. 

I have spent some time on this re- 
cital, because I thought it important that 
the Senate and the country be alerted 
to what has happened. There are other 
Indian tribes whom the administration 
should place on their own, within the 
immediate future, and I believe a ma- 
jority of those in the Congress would 
support the administration in such ac- 
tion. The matter must be handled on a 
tribal basis. No one wide, sweeping law 
can take care of the situation. 

For the reasons I have stated, Mr. 
President, I urge that the Senate give 
approval to the pending measure. The 
House has already passed the bill, to 
which the Senate committee has re- 
ported an amendment in the nature of 
a substitute. I am advised that the 
House Committee on Indian Affairs is in 
full accord with the program proposed by 
the amendment, and there should be no 
difficulty about it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
does the Senator yield the floor? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield the floor, but 
I had understood that the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. McCartuy] desired to 
take the floor. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Iam about to sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. The Sen- 
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ator from Wisconsin stated that he 
would be in the Chamber presently, and 
would then have no objection to re- 
scinding the order for a quorum call 
and dispensing with further proceedings 
under it. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for a quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is upon agreeing to the 
committee amendment, which is in the 
nature of a substitute. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
move the following amendments: 

In section 7, page 4, line 23, strike out 
“1954” and insert “1956.” 

On page 5, in section 8, line 18, strike 
out “1956” and insert “1958.” 

In section 9, page 5, line 22, strike out 
“1956” and substitute “1958.” 

And that section 5 of the bill be 
stricken out. 

Mr. President, this is in the interest of 
the Menominee Tribe of Indians in my 
State. I know their problem very well; 
in fact, I acted as attorney for a great 
number of them, off and on. I have a 
great deal of respect for the Menominee 
Council. They tell me that they are in 
agreement with the bill now being con- 
sidered, but they think the period of 3 
years is insufficient. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. It is 3 years and 5 
months, if the bill is enacted within the 
next 10 days. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I realize that, and 
I think the Senator from Utah is very 
sincere in wanting this accomplished 
during the present administration. He 
has good reasons for that. However, I 
have confidence that in President Eisen- 
hower’s next term it can be done, and I 
can see nothing lost by extending it to 
1958. 

I may say that I am no expert on the 
problems which will face the Menomi- 
nee Tribe. However, all members of the 
council assure me that they cannot take 
over in the time allotted in the bill. 
They ask for 2 additional years, and I 
think it is a reasonable request. With 
that statement of the situation, I shall 
take no more time of the Senate. I shall 
not ask for the yeas and nays on the 
amendments, but I should like to ask for 
a division vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator wish his amendments to be con- 
sidered en bloc? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that my amend- 
ments may be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I 
should like to point out that striking out 
section 5 would eliminate the require- 
ment that these Indians, who are ad- 
mittedly one of the most prosperous In- 
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dian tribes in the United States, and who 
probably have more property than has 
any other tribe in the United States 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Utah yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. If section 5 is left 
in the bill, and we merely change the 
date, would the Senator support my 
amendments? The Tribal Council say 
they cannot do this by 1956. Will the 
Senator consent to the change in date, 
if we leave section 5 as it is? 

Mr. WATKINS. I think the date is 
one of the most important features in 
the entire bill. We have allotted, after 
careful consideration and long negotia- 
tion with the Indians, 3 years and 5 
months. Ten years ago the Senate said 
the Indians should be placed on their 
own. Six and one-half years ago the 
Indian Bureau said we ought to with- 
draw guardianship from the Indians. 
We have worked with them from 1947 
until now to get them even to be willing 
to have any kind of a bill passed which 
would withdraw the guardianship of the 
United States. 

I pointed out that it is very important 
to have the date fixed in the present 
administration. There are changes in 
a program of this kind. The Indians 
want to sit on their hands and keep us 
forever taking care of them. The sum 
of 88 ½ million, which is now on deposit 
in the United States Treasury to the 
credit of these Indians, was recovered 
in a suit against the United States be- 
cause it was alleged that the United 
States had failed in its duty in taking 
care of these Indians. Why should we 
go on as we have been when our wards 
are suing us for failing to do our duty? 
I cannot understand why they want us 
to continue any longer. I should think 
they would want to get out from under, 
immediately, while they have something 
left. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
know the Senator from Utah has done 
a tremendous amount of work on the 
bill. I think he is one of the most com- 
petent men in the Senate with reference 
to Indian affairs. 

The Menominee Tribe told me they do 
want to go on their own. They say, 
however, the way things move, as slowly 
as they do in dealings with the Govern- 
ment, they cannot do a good job of get- 
ting on their own in a period of a little 
over 3 years. 

I do not intend to argue it any fur- 
ther with the Senator. The issue is 
clear. The Senator from Utah has been 
clear in his position. I hope the tribe 
will be given an additional 2 years. 

Mr. WATKINS. The bill provides for 
3 years and 5 months time. That is the 
time they would be given under the terms 
of the bill. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I may say to the 
Senator that I would have no objection 
to making it a straight 5 years. I think 
three and a half years’ time is insuffi- 
cient. I can see how the Senator would 
feel strongly about it if section 5 were 
eliminated. 

In section 5 it is provided that the 
tribe shall pay all the expenses of oper- 
ation during that time, so it costs the 
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Government nothing whatsoever. It is 
merely a housekeeping job which they 
must do. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator from Utah what 
the Indians themselves want. 

Mr. WATKINS. I do not think they 
wanted any kind of a bill releasing the 
United States from guardianship. They 
will find some way to fight it, some way 
to stop it, as we go on talking as we have 
been doing for many years. They have 
been under the guardianship of the 
United States for 99 years. I held a 
3-hour meeting with the tribal council. 
They asked me in that meeting if I 
would work to get this bill through if 
they would be willing to go on with the 
plan in 3 years. They wanted it to go 
through at this session. I told them 
I would, and I went from there with 
the definite belief that they were going 
to agree on 3 years. They apparently 
thought if they could get 3 years, maybe 
they could get 5 years. It costs the Gov- 
ernment more than $100,000 for 
gratuities to this tribe. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Utah yield for a further 
question? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. F 

Mr. LANGER. Have the Indians tak 
en any vote on the question? 

Mr. WATKINS. They did take a vote. 
Then they filed a resolution instructing 
their attorneys to get them a period of 
5 years. Every time we tried to start 
something, they kept putting it off—to- 
morrow, tomorrow, 10 years from now. 
When I met with them the first time 
this year, they wanted 10 years, and 
then they got down to 5. They also 
talked about 2 years. When I got 
through talking to them, I was under 
the definite impression that 3 years would 
satisfy them, and I gave them an addi- 
tional 5 months’ time. That is the way 
the bill was reported unanimously by 
the committee. 

Mr. McCARTHY. -Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Utah yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Two votes were 
taken. The first vote was 169 to 5. The 
second vote was 197 to 0. 

In other words, the tribal council has 
instructed its attorneys to extend the 
time to 5 years. 

Mr. WATKINS. It is actually in the 
interest of the Indians themselves to cut 
down the time. They will have 18 
months to get experts to make surveys 
and recommendations for a definite type 
of organization which can take over 
their tribal property in the nature of a 
corporation organized under the laws of 
Wisconsin. If they have a longer time, 
it can be seen what will happen. Under 
the bill as it now stands, they will have 
2 years in which actually to put the 
organization in shape. But if a longer 
time is allowed, the experts and others 
will not do their work until the last 6 
months, anyway, and at their own ex- 
pense, it will cost them much more 
money in the end, and they will not get 
any better result. Everybody may have 
lost interest, and I think that is exactly 
what they are playing for. 
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Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS, I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I favor the general 
purposes of the bill. I believe the sooner 
Congress gets the poor Indians through- 
out the entire country away from the 
Indian Bureau, the better it will be for 
all concerned. 

May I ask the Senator from Utah if 
the Indians involved in the bill are from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr. WATKINS. They are. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Their property con- 
sists of a trust fund which is now being 
held by the Treasury of the United 
States, does it not? 

Mr. WATKINS. They have in excess 
of $8,500,000 in the Treasury. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Do they have some 
land holdings? 

Mr. WATKINS. They have a beau- 
tiful virgin forest, which has been op- 
erated on a sustaining-yield basis. 

Mr, CHAVEZ. I want those Indians 
to be allowed to handle their own af- 
fairs. What does the committee recom- 
mend, and what does the bill provide, 
with respect to the protection of their 
property after the Indians are put on 
their own, so to speak? 

Mr. WATKINS. The bill provides 
that they can write into their own 
agreement, in whatever organization 
they set up, which will probably be a 
corporation, a restriction on alienation, 
so that the property cannot be disposed 
of, or someone cannot take it away from 
them. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is the point I 
wanted to make, because once in a while 
when we pretend to give the Indians a 
little freedom, all we do is open up 
opportunity for a land grab somewhere. 
I should dislike to have that happen 
to any Indians. 

Mr. WATKINS. It cannot happen to 
these Indians, because after all is said 
and done, the ultimate decision will be 
their own. We are giving them the free- 
dom of American citizens, with plenty of 
time to work out their problem. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I agree with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
McCarTHY] about the extension of time, 
but I know exactly what will happen. 
When the later date arrives even the In- 
dian Bureau will want to continue su- 
pervision for 5 years longer. 

Mr. WATKINS. The Indian Bureau 
is in the mood to agree to this bill. For 
heaven’s sake, let us get away from su- 
pervising the Indians as quickly as we 
can, because the longer we keep them 
under the Indian Bureau, the longer 
er will want to stay in that relation- 

p. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I hope the committee 
will bring in other bills, in the not too 
far distant future, to free Indians, and 
let them have the dignity to which they 
are entitled. The Government drafts 
into the armed forces Indians from New 
Mexico, Wisconsin, and North Dakota, 
and tells them to do this and do that. 
They also get their orders from Wash- 
ington as to how to run their own af- 
fairs. 

Mr. WATKINS. That is correct. I 
hope the Senate will sustain the commit- 
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tee, which voted unanimously to report 
the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
question is on agreeing en bloc to the 
amendments offered by the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. McCartuy] to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask for a division. 

On a division, the ‘amendments to 
the amendment were rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment, in the nature of a sub- 
stitute. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendment and the third reading of 
the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed, 


INSTRUCTION OF TWO CITIZENS 
AND SUBJECTS OF THE KING- 
DOM OF THAILAND AT UNITED 
STATES MILITARY ACADEMY AT 
WEST POINT 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar 622, Senate 
Joint Resolution 34. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the joint resolution by 
title. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 34) authorizing the Secretary 
of the Army to receive for instruction 
at the United States Military Academy 
at West Point two citizens and subjects 
of the Kingdom of Thailand. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from California, 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the joint 
resolution which had been reported 
from the Committee on Armed Services 
with an amendment, to strike out all 
after the resolving clause and to insert: 

That the Secretary of the Army is author- 
ized to permit within 1 year after the date 
of enactment of this joint resolution, two 
persons, citizens and subjects of the King- 
dom of Thailand, to receive instruction at 
the United States Military Academy at West 
Point, N. Y., but the United States shall not 
be subject to any expense on account of 
such instruction. 

Sec. 2, Except as may be otherwise de- 
termined by the Secretary of the Army, the 
said persons shall, as a condition to receiv- 
ing instruction under the provisions of this 
joint resolution, agree to be subject to the 
same rules and regulations governing admis- 
sion, attendance, discipline, resignation, 
discharge, dismissal, and graduation, as 
cadets at the United States Military Academy 
appointed from the United States, but they 
shall not be entitled to appointment to any 
office or position in the United States Army 
by reason of their graduation from the 
United States Military Academy. 

Sec. 3. Nothing in this joint resolution 
shall be construed to subject the said per- 
sons to the provisions of section 1320 of the 
Revised Statutes or to section 3 of the act of 
June 30, 1950 (64 Stat. 304; 10 U. S. C. 1092c). 
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Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, may 
we have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. GREEN. In explanation of the 
bill, I may say that it by no means es- 
tablishes a precedent. Although the 
general law is that only United States 
citizens may be students at West Point, 
yet some general exceptions have been 
made, and also a number of specific ex- 
ceptions, similar to the one covered in 
the joint resolution. The general ex- 
ceptions were in the case of students 
from South American Republics, in a 
bill which I myself introduced. Thirty- 
four joint resolutions similar to that 
now pending have been passed from time 
to time. 

It would be particularly appropriate 
now to pass the joint resolution relat- 
ing to Thailand, because of the difficulty 
the Thailand Government is having at 
present in fighting communism, just as 
we are fighting it in the United States. 
The only difference is that they are 
nearer the danger point than we are. 

I am certain the passage of the joint 
resolution will result in more friendly 
relations between the United States and 
Thailand. I may say that one of the 
previous cases also involved Siam, which 
is now Thailand. I believe there will 
be great appreciation on the part of 
not only the Government of Thailand, 
but also of the people, for this generous 
gesture on the part of the United States 
Government. 

There will be no expense to the United 


States; the expense will be paid by 
Thailand. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, 


DEVELOPMENT AND CONSTRUCTION 
OF WATER CONSERVATION FACIL- 
ITIES 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No, 598, Sen- 
ate bill 2094. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the bill by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
2094) to facilitate the development 
and construction of water conservation 
facilities by States and other munici- 
palities, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from California. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(S. 2094) to facilitate the development 
and construction of water conservation 
facilities by States and other municipali- 
ties, and for other purposes, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Public Works with amendments on page 
2, line 4, after the word “procedures”, to 
insert “and section 4 (b) requiring the 
preparation and filing of the statement 
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of actual legitimate original cost of a 
project”; and after line 9, to strike out: 
Sec. 4. States and municipalities shall not 
be liable for annual charges imposed under 
section 10 (e) of the Federal Power Act 
when such charges are for the purpose of 
reimbursing the United States for the costs 
of administration of part I of that act or 
for expropriation to the Government of ex- 
cessive profits, under 10 (d) or 10 (e), 


And insert: 

Sec. 4. Except as herein provided, the pro- 
visions of this act shall not be construed 
as repealing or affecting any of the provisions 
of the Federal Power Act. 


So as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, ete., That in order to facili- 
tate the development and construction by 
States and municipalities of water conserva- 
tion facilities, certain requirements in the 
Federal Power Act are made inapplicable to 
States and municipalities as provided in 
this act. 

Sec, 2. The words used in this act shall 
have the same meaning ascribed to them in 
the Federal Power Act. 

Sec. 3. Section 14 of the Federal Power Act 
pertaining to the taking over by the United 
States of any project upon or after the ex- 
piration of a license, and sections 301 and 
302 of said act requiring certain records and 
accounting procedures and section 4 (b) 
requiring the preparation and filing of the 
statement of actual legitimate original cost 
of a project, shall not be applicable to any 
project owned by a State or municipality, 
and such rights and requirements shall not 
exist under any license heretofore or here- 
after granted to any State or municipality. 

Sec. 4. Except as herein provided, the pro- 
visions of this act shall not be construed as 
repealing or affecting any of the provisions 
of the Federal Power Act, 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
may we have a brief explanation of the 
bill? 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. The bill 
has the support of the Federal Power 
Commission, the Department of the In- 
terior, and the Bureau of the Budget. 
It provides for powerplants which are 
licensed by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion for municipal ownership, State 
ownership, or any other governmental 
ownership, but it does not apply to pri- 
vate ownership. It provides for public 
ownership of plants. After a period of 
50 years, specified in the original license 
granted by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, that clause is eliminated, so that the 
plants can continue as State, Federal 
or municipally owned powerplants. 
That is the main purpose of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I have no further amendment to 
offer. I may say that I have just re- 
ceived word that the House committee 
has reported a bill slightly different from 
this. We shall probably have to go to 
conference on this bill. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator from Nebraska 
a question on the basis of his explana- 
tion. 

Am 1 to understand that all this bill 
seeks to accomplish is that if city X at 
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the present time has a municipally 
owned water or electric powerplant— 
or is it limited to a water plant?—after 
50 years it can continue to operate that 
water plant as a municipal plant? 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Les. 

Mr. MORSE. What is there in the 
Federal law which would prevent that? 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. The li- 
cense which was granted for the con- 
struction of the powerplant contained 
a clause that ownership would revert to 
the Federal Government after a period 
of 50 years. There are Federal plants, 
State-owned plants, and municipally 
owned plants scattered all over the 
United States which must be refinanced 
for the purpose of building extensions 
and doing various other things. Con- 
siderable difficulty is being experienced 
in refinancing bond issues. 

Mr. MORSE. As I understand, this 
does not involve any gift by the Federal 
Government to the municipality, of any 
Federal property or interest? 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. No; it 
does not. 

Mr. MORSE. I have not had an op- 
portunity to check into the bill. What 
was the requirement of the license in 
the first place, if there is no Federal 
interest? Is the only Federal interest 
an interest in the water used to generate 
the power? : 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Let me 
read to the Senator from a statement 
which I had prepared, and which has 
just been handed to me: 

The bill would make inapplicable to States 
and State agencies a provision now con- 
tained in the Federal Power Act which gives 
the United States the right, at the end of 
the 50-year license, to take over, own, and 
operate the project upon payment of the 
unamortized remainder of the cost, which 
has no relation to the value of the project. 

It relieves States and State agencies of 
the burden of using the specific system of 
accounts prescribed by the Commission, 


The bill is in agreement with the Fed- 
eral Power Commission Act. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. Is it not true that li- 
censes are granted by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to the States because navigable 
streams are involved? A Federal license 
is required for that reason, is it not? 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. That is 
correct. It is exactly the same, as I un- 
derstand, as a license given for the con- 
struction of a bridge over a navigable 
stream. That license must be obtained 
from the proper agency of the Federal 
Government; but there is no proviso that 
after 50 years the bridge shall belong 
to the Federal Government. We are 
trying to put these municipally owned 
plants on the same basis. They are not 
privately owned. 

Mr. MORSE. Let us see if I am cor- 
rect in my understanding. As I under- 
stand, all the bill really does is to say 
to the municipality, after 50 years, “The 
license which you were granted 50 years 
ago does not result now in any rever- 
sion of the powerplant to the Federal 
Government. You may continue to op- 
erate the municipal powerplant.” 
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Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. That is 
correct. 

Mr. MORSE. In other words, what we 
are really doing is saying that the li- 
cense requirement after 50 years is no 
longer in operation; but if there is any 
Federal financial interest involved, the 
Federal Government will obtain its full 
return. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. That is 
correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not intend to present any 
detailed technical arguments in support 
of S. 2094, which proposes to amend the 
Federal Power Act to eliminate certain 
undesirable features with respect to 
State and municipal conservation and 
power projects. I do, however, desire 
briefly to state the reasons for my sup- 
port of this bill. 

Under existing law, dams built upon 
navigable streams by State or municipal 
authorities can, after expiration of the 
licenses issued originally by the Federal 
Power Commission, be taken over by the 
Federal Government. 

In addition, the Federal Power Act im- 
poses charges for certain administrative 
costs and authorizes the expropriation 
of certain profits, none of which is appro- 
priate in the context of municipal or 
State owned and operated projects. 

As a result of these impediments, any 
number of conservation and power proj- 
ects planned by State and municipal au- 
thorities have been held up. Financing 
for the projects is virtually impossible to 
obtain, because of the Federal take-over 
clause and the imposition of Federal 
charges. ; 

I am sure that this situation prevails 
generally throughout the United States. 
I am familiar intimately, however, only 
with conditions in the State of Texas. 
For example, the Brazos River Authority 
right now is having great difficulty get- 
ting qualified an issue of bonds to cover 
proposed new construction, Existing li- 
censes for certain reservoirs havè already 
run quite a period of time and could 
expire prior to the maturity of the bonds, 
thus permitting Federal Government to 
take over ownership of the properties 
before the bonds are fully amortized. 

The recent publicized drought disaster 
condittons in substantial portions of 
Texas have illustrated the great need 
for State and municipal water projects 
in Texas. The kind of relief, credit and 
otherwise, that has been authorized by 
Congress and extended by the executive 
branch of the Government, is helpful to 
our people. But it does not in any way 
go to the source of the real problem in 
Texas, which is a perennial shortage of 
water. ?. 

Passage of S. 2094, which will exempt 
State and municipal projects from the 
Federal take-over clause and certain 
charges imposed under section 10 of the 
Federal Power Act, will be a step in the 
right direction toward the ultimate so- 
lution of the water problems in Texas. 
It will encourage and stimulate more 
rapid and more extensive construction of 
conservation and power projects by State 
and municipal authorities. In this way, 
and in this way only, will we be able to 
begin to solve the drought problems 
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which affect Texas and other Southwest- 
ern States immediately and indirectly 
the economy of the entire Nation. 

I offer for the Record with this state- 
ment a copy of Senate Concurrent Reso- 
Tution 52, which passed both houses of 
the Texas Legislature in May this year, 
and which urges passage of this type of 
legislation. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


Senate Concurrent Resolution 52 


Whereas under the Federal Power Act, any 
State, State agency, or municipality propos- 
ing to construct a dam across a navigable 
stream at which hydroelectric power is to be 
generated must first file a declaration of such 
intention with the Federal Power Commis- 
sion; and 

Whereas the act provides that if the Com- 
mission finds that the construction of the 
dam will affect interstate commerce, the 
structure cannot be built without a license 
by the Commission; and 

Whereas under existing interpretations by 
the United States Supreme Court and by the 
Commission, it is difficult to conceive of a 
stream so dry or so far removed from the sea 
as to escape the jurisdictional finding that 
it is navigable; and 

Whereas the act provides that any licensed 
State or municipally owned project is sub- 
ject to continued supervision and regulation 
by the Federal Power Commission, and upon 
the expiration of such license the Govern- 
ment has the right to take over and there- 
after to own said project upon payment of a 
consideration to be fixed by the Commission 
without reference to the then value of the 
property; and 

Whereas compliance with such law is sub- 
jecting States and municipalities to serious 
delays in their water conservation programs 
and the existence of the recapture provision 
is a serious impediment to the financing of 
such structures; and 

Whereas the water conservation program 
of the State of Texas is being impeded there- 
by, since several of the water conservation 
dams in this State cannot be financed with- 
out the inclusion therein of hydroelectric 
facilities: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Teras (the House of Representatives con- 
curring): 

1. That the attention of the Congress be 
directed to such serious impediment to the 
water conservation program of the several 
States, including the State of Texas. 

2. That the Senators and Representatives 
from the State of Texas be requested to 
support legislation designed to amend the 
Federal Power Act: so that (1) the Fed- 
eral Power Commission will have jurisdiction 
of such State or municipally owned dams 
only when the streams on which the project 
is to be located are being used regularly 
for carrying goods or persons in interstate 
commerce, and the construction of the dam 
would materially lessen the volume, fre- 
quency or dependability of such interstate 
transportation; and (2) repealing the pro- 
vision whereby the Government can take 
over and own the project at the expiration 
of such license. 

3. That the Texas delegation in the Con- 
gress be requested to consider favorably and 
to support S. 1522 (83d Cong., Ist sess.) by 
Senator BUTLER of Nebraska, which is in- 
tended to accomplish such objectives. 

4. That a copy of this resolution, properly 
authenticated, be transmitted to each of the 
following officials of the United States: The 
President of the United States, the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, the majority leader of 
the Senate, the majority leader of the House, 
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the two Senators from Texas, and the sev- 
eral Congressmen from Texas, 
Ben RAMSEY, 
President of the Senate. 
REUBEN E. SENTERFITT, 
Speaker of the House. 

I hereby certify that Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 52 was adopted by the senate on 
May 12. 1953. 

Loyce M. BELL, 
Secretary of the Senate. 

I hereby certify that Senate Concuryent 
Resolution 52 was adopted by the house on 
May 20, 1953. 

CLARENCE JONES, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 

Approved May 27, 1953. 

ALLAN SHIVERS, Governor. 

Filed in the office of the secretary of state 
this 28th day of May 1953. 

Howarp CARNEY, 
Secretary of State. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I urge the Senate to pass this nec- 
essary legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


REMOVAL OF TAX ON MOVING- 
PICTURE ADMISSIONS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 612, House bill 
157. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 157) 
to provide that the tax on admissions 
shall not apply to moving-picture ad- 
missions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from California. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Kuchl in the chair). 
call the roll. 

ane Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
KucHEL in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the proposed legislation is to 
remove the tax on admission to motion 
pictures, if the principal amusement of- 
fered with respect to such admission is 
the showing of motion pictures. The 
exemption from the tax will apply re- 
gardless of whether the motion picture 
is shown in a motion-picture theater or 
elsewhere. Thus admissions to motion 
pictures shown by charities and other 
nonprofit organizations will also be 
exempt from the tax. 

In 1944 the present rate became ef- 
fective. It is 1 cent for each 5 cents or 
a major fraction thereof, on the price 


(Mr. 
The clerk will 
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paid for the admission. The bill is 
necessitated by the serious economic con- 
dition confronting the motion-picture 
industry. Since 1946 more than 5,000 
picture theaters have closed their doors. 
Receipts from general admissions have. 
declined steadily since 1947. By far the 
greater part of the decline is in the re- 
ceipts from admissions to motion-picture 
theaters. 

On April 20, 1953, the House Ways and 
Means Committee held a hearing on the 
bill, and the testimony before that com- 
mittee runs to about 120 pages. The 
testimony shows the distressing plight’ 
of the motion-picture industry. While 
since 1946 almost every other industry 
has shown a definite increase in profits, 
in the motion-picture business there was 
a decline of almost 30 percent. 

In 1946 the American people spent 
more than 81 ½ billion on movies. To- 
day they are spending only around $1 
billion, and the attendance is still on the 
decline. The industry has been hard 
hit through the introduction of televi- 
sion. It should be remembered that mo- 
tion-picture theaters by their very na-. 
ture are not adaptable to other busi- 
nesses, and usually when a theater 
closes, the equipment and the building 
and the other property have to be dis- 
posed of at a heavy loss. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield very gladly 
to the distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I have 
received a telegram from a distinguished 
West Virginia theater owner, in which 
he informs me that moving-picture 
houses are closing throughout the coun- 
try at the rate of 10 a day as a result of 
television competition. The committee 
presumably considered this and much 
other evidence tending to prove that un- 
less the moving picture industry is 
promptly granted relief from its heavy 
burden of taxation, it will perish. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from West Virginia for 
his contribution. I do not have a sta- 
tistic that would exactly support the fig- 
ure of 10 a day, but I have no doubt it is 
a very substantial number. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I believe 
the facts indicate that the net income 
of the motion-picture industry is less 
than one-half, in terms of dollars, what 
it was several years ago, although a dol- 
lar today will not buy nearly so much 
as a dollar bought at that time. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana, 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Mr. President, will the Sezator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Iam glad to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
In the Senator's investigation has he 
found whether it is the small picture 
houses or the large ones which are 
closing? 
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Mr. MILLIKIN. I believe that almost 
all the picture houses are affected. My 
own judgment is that the smaller picture 
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dropping out, which is the situation in 
the neighborhood of Los Angeles, but 
that in a few months’ time there would 


houses are hurt worse than any others.. be no suburban movies at all. 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. It 
is generally true in any kind of business 
that the small ones fold up first. That is 
a clear indication that the others will 
follow in the wake. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Not every motion- 
picture house is in distress. The great- 
est distress is in the picture houses which 
do a gross business of around $25,000 a 
year. The middle bracket and the lower 
bracket motion-picture houses, so Far as 
oe is concerned, are especially hard 

t. 

I now yield to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Wyoming. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, does not 
the Senator from Colorado also believe 
that the very keen competition from the 
thousands of outdoor theaters is having 
a very serious affect on the revenues of 
the motion-picture houses? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I believe that the 
outdoor motion-picture theaters certain- 
ly compete with the indoor motion-pic- 
ture theaters. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator yield? 


Mr. MILLIKIN. I am glad to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Missis- 
sippi. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the 
Senator mentioned a moment ago the 
distress of the small theaters, but does it 
not particularly apply to the theaters in 
the smaller towns which are hardest hit 
under the present distress conditions? 

Mr. MILLIKIN, I would say that is 
entirely true. 

Mr. STENNIS. I have a memoran- 
dum which sets forth the fact that more 
than half the theater seats in the entire 
Nation are in towns of 25,000 or less. 
Does the Senator consider that to be 
accurate? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I cannot confirm 
that exact figure, but I think it is entirely 
true that the small theaters in the small 
towns are the hardest hit. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Iam glad to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Florida. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I may say to the 
distinguished Senator from Colorado 
that the junior Senator from Florida had 
the privilege of serving on a subcommit- 
tee of the Small Business Committee 
which was assigned to look into the ques- 
tion of motion-picture houses going out 
of business. We held hearings in Los 
Angeles, in New York City, and in Wash- 
ington, D.C. It was demonstrated from 
the evidence which was presented to the 
committee that it was the small moving- 
picture house which was suffering not 
only from increasing costs of getting the 
films and operating, but from the com- 
petition of television and outdoor drive- 
in movies. It was shown that the aver- 
age independent-movie house, because 
of the tax and because of the other com- 
petitive conditions which have developed, 
and because of increased costs, could not 
stand the conditions any longer, and 
that unless they were relieved of the 20- 
percent tax we would see not 10 a day 


Mr. MILLIKIN. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

Mr. HUNT. In line with the fact that 
moving-picture theaters in the small 
communities are closing, it is not also 
true that the community theaters in the 
larger cities are also being very hard hit, 
and that many of those theaters are 
closing, too? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I would say so. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I am glad to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. BUSH. I am glad the distin- 
guished Senator from Colorado has re- 
ported the bill from his committee. I 
happen to have had several conferences 
with theater operators in my State, and 
I confirm what the Senator from Wyo- 
ming has said, namely, that it is the large 
centers as well as the small centers which 
are being affected quite sharply. A tax 
which was imposed 11 years ago for war 
purposes has finally resulted in having 
a very serious effect on theaters in both 
the small and large centers. I am very 
happy the distinguished chairman of 
the committee has reported the bill, and 
I hope it will be passed. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I thank the Senator 
very much indeed. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield to me? 

Mr. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I wish to compliment 
the distinguished Senator from Colora- 
do upon his action in regard to having 
the 20 percent admission tax on theaters 
removed. I have received, for months, 
numerous telegrams and letters, and I 
believe the Senator from Colorado will 
recall that a number of them have been 
forwarded to him and his committee. 

Let me inquire whether public ball 
parks and other parks are covered by 
this bill. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. It would not apply 
to baseball parks. If we can imagine a 
baseball park which had the showing of 
movies as its principal business, the bill 
would apply, but not otherwise. 

Mr. LANGER. Would a little county 
fairground, in which a fair is held once 
or twice a year, have to pay the tax? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I assume that a 
county fair would be a source of enter- 
tainment of all kinds. 

Mr. LANGER. Yes. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I would say that if 
the showing of movies in that connec- 
tion had a separate identity within the 
whole, it would come within the bill. 
But the bill does not deal with the tax 
paid at the gate for admission to a 
county fair. 

Mr. LANGER. I see. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. My memory has been 
refreshed, and I now recall that last 
year we exempted the general admission 
tax on county fairs. 

Mr. LANGER. Was the admission tax 
to public parks also exempted? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Iam not prepared to 
answer that question accurately, but I 
believe it was exempted in some cases. 
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Mr. LANGER. Suppose I went to Chi- 
cago and spoke at the Swedish celebra- 
tion, when money was being raised for 
the Swedish old people’s home. If at 
that time certain articles were being 
sold inside the grounds, would an ad- 
mission tax have to be paid? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. A tax would have 
to be paid on the concessions. I would 
assume that within the fair grounds 
there would be shows of various kinds, 
for which there would be a charge. If 
so, there would be a tax on those shows. 

Mr. LANGER. But would there be a 
tax on admission to the grounds? 

Mr, MILLIKIN. No, not on admission 
to-the grounds. 

Mr. LANGER, I thank the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield to me? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to express 
appreciation to the committee and to its 
chairman for having reported the bill. 
The theater operators in Minnesota have 
made representations to me, as one of 
their Senators, and to the entire Minne- 
sota congressional delegation, regarding 
this matter. 

Personally, I have examined the situ- 
ation in the Twin Cities area and in some 
of the neighboring communities. I find 
there is no doubt that there is a serious 
economic plight in connection with this 
situation. I desire to emphasize that a 
number of theaters are not usable for 
other purposes; their architectural de- 
sign is such that they cannot be con- 
verted to other use. 

Furthermore, in many communities 
the theater is an integral part of the 
community; and a businessman whose 
place of business is located on the next 
street, although he has no relationship 
to the theater except as a neighbor, finds 
that if the theater goes out of business 
there is an adverse impact upon his trade 
area. 

So I wish to support the bill very 
strongly, and I thank the chairman of 
the committee very much for bringing it 
to the floor. 

Mr. MILLIKIN, I thank the Senator 
from Minnesota, 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield further to 
me? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr.LANGER. Did the committee con- 
sider the matter of the tax on women’s 
purses? After all, women’s dresses do 
not have numerous pockets; and for that 
reason women are required to carry 
purses. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The House Ways and 
Means Committee has that matter as a 
subject for serious study in connection 
with the general tax revision bill which 
we hope to have before us next year. 

Mr. LANGER. I thank the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I wish 
to emphasize the cost feature of the bill. 
It is estimated that there will be a net 
revenue loss of $100 million after giving 
effect to the gain in revenue which will 
result from removal of this tax. I 
mention that because it is important in 
and of itself; but it is especially impor- 
tant that we do not make amendments 
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or additions to the bill, so as to increase 
the revenue loss. I do not believe we 
could get through conference a bill which 
would involve an additional revenue loss. 
I doubt very much that a bill increasing 
the revenue loss would escape a veto. 
The revenue loss already provided for by 
this bill is a.large one. 

So I earnestly hope that amendments 
will be rejected. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield to me? 

Mr. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I wish to commend 
the chafrman of the committee and the 
entire Finance Committee for the work 
they have done. Of course, I have not 
had an opportunity to study the prob- 
lem as fully as has the committee, but 
I have met with a number of groups of 
motion-picture-theater owners in my 
city and in my State, who have presented 
their problems in such considerable de- 
tail as to convince me that they have 
been suffering serious losses, and that 
unless immediate relief is afforded, many 
of them will not survive for many 
months. . 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I thank the Senator 
from New York. Let me point out that 
if we were to load down the bill with 
amendments, which would have to go to 
conference, they might bog down the 
whole bill and there might not be relief 
for anyone. That is a very important 
point for us to keep in mind. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield to me? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. HUNT. Is it not true that the bill, 
when finally enacted, will be effective 
September 1, 1953? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. That is correct. 

Mr. HUNT. I thank the Senator from 
Colorado. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield? 

Mr. I yield. 

Mr. NEELY. In view of the Senator’s 
timely warning that additions to the bill 
might defeat it, I shall withhold the 
following important amendment which 
I previously prepared: 

On page 1, in line 8, before the period, 
insert the following: “or to the amount 
paid for admission to an amusement de- 
vice or facility in an amusement park.” 

Amend the title to read as follows: “An 
act to provide that the tax on admissions 
shall not apply to moving-picture ad- 
missions or to admissions to an amuse- 
ment device or facility in an amusement 
park.” 

This amendment, if adopted, would 
provide relief in the matter about which 
the distinguished Senator from North 
Dakota inquired a moment ago. 

However, in view of what the Senator 
from Colorado has said, I shall refrain 
from offering this meritorious proposal 
and shall vote against all others that 
may be made because of my fear that 
any addition now made to the bill would 
defeat it. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I thank the Senator 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield to me? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator from Colo- 
rado knows that I raised that issue in the 
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committee. I urge the committee to 
consider it very seriously again, when- 
ever, next year we can consider the en- 
tire problem. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Of course we shall 
do so. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield to me? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN. I understand very well 
the circumstances of the Senator from 
West Virginia, and I think he shows a 
fine spirit of cooperation in not sub- 
mitting his amendment at this time. I 
know the merits of the situation he has 
in mind. £ 

Ordinarily I should like to favor such 
an amendment; and I know he also 
would push for its adoption, and to that 
end would devote his unusual intel- 
ligence and great vigor. Certainly he is 
to be commended for withholding the 
amendment at this time. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I thank the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. NEELY. Let me add to what the 
able Senator from Pennsylvania has said, 
that I have just talked to a prominent 
Pittsburgh lawyer who is well acquainted 
with the Senator [Mr. Martin], and is 
one of his devoted friends. I told him 
of a conversation the Senator and I had 
had earlier today to the effect that the 
adoption of my amendment in which the 
lawyer was very much interested, might 
make the enactment of the measure im- 
possible at this session of the Congress. 

Thereupon the distinguished attorney 
replied that in the circumstances he did 
not want the amendment offered. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Colorado 
yield to me? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. I have 
listened very attentively to the remarks 
made by a number of Senators who have 
amendments which they intended to 
submit to the bill, but who now have 
changed their minds because they fear 
that if the bill were to be loaded down 
with amendments, the result might be 
that the bill would fail to be enacted 
into law. 

I wish to say that no one has been 
more anxious than I to have the bill 
passed. I submitted it as an amend- 
ment to other tax bills, several times, at 
other sessions of Congress. I was also 
the author of the proviso, which now is 
in the law, regarding the tax on theaters. 
That tax was imposed during wartime, 
when times were flush, and I think at 
that time the theater owners would have 
been perfectly willing to pay a some- 
what larger tax if they had been asked 
to do so. 

However, times have changed. As 
several Senators have stated, the present 
situation is a particularly serious one, 
especially as it affects the small theaters 
throughout the United States. I know 
that very well. 

However, there is another industry 
that is seriously injured and is in a seri- 
ous situation. I have prepared an 
amendment dealing with that industry. 
I shall ask that the amendment be read 
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by the clerk, and then I wish to make a 
brief statement about it, following which 
I shall make a personal request of the 
chairman of the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Colorado yield for that 
purpose? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I vield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. After section 2, it 
is proposed to insert a new section, as 
follows: 

Sec. 3. Section 1650 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code is hereby amended by inserting a 
comma after the word “watches” in item 7 
of the schedule in said section and striking 
the words “selling at retail for not more 
than $65.” 


It is further proposed to change the 
present section 3 to section 4, and, on 
line 19, after the word “for”, to insert the 
words “retail sales or.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, since this is a technical amend- 
ment, it will require an explanation, in 
order that Senators may understand the 
proposal. I shall therefore make a brief 
statement for that purpose. 

The amendment is designed to give 
relief to a vital defense industry—the 
manufacture of watches—which is just 
as much of a hardship case as the mo- 
tion-picture industry. 

The amendment does not repeal the 
Federal excise tax on watches. It merely 
reduces the tax to a uniform 10 percent 
rate on all watches by abolishing the 
present arbitrary distinction between 
watches selling for more than $65 at re- 
tail and those selling for loss. Under 
present law, watches selling for more 
than $65 are taxed at 20 percent, while 
the rate on those selling for less than 
$65 is 10 percent. This amendment 
would make the rate uniform at 10 per- 
cent. 

Because of the substantial tariff reduc- 
tions which have been granted to Swit- 
zerland on the lower-priced watches, 
watches selling for more than $65 are 
now the only class where the domestic 
industry enjoys a substantial degree of 
protection from Swiss importation. The 
tax relief provided by this amendment 
would therefore go predominantly to 
the American industry. This class of 
watches selling for more than $65 cor- 
responds roughly to those having more 
than 17 jewels. 

Numerous official studies have demon- 
strated conclusively that the domestic 
jeweled watch industry is in a state of 
decline. For example, ir June 1952, the 
United States Tariff Commission’ re- 
ported that the domestic industry was 
threatened with serious injury and was 
able to supply only a smaller and smaller 
portion of the entire domestic market. 

Their report indicated that the mar- 
ket for watches containing more than 
17 jewels appears to be predominately 
i- the hands of domestic manufacturers, 
while the market for watches contain- 
ing 17 jewels or less has passed pre- 
dominately into the hands of the im- 
porters of Swiss watches. The more ex- 
pensive watches—the class of watch 
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where American manufacturers hold the. 


strongest position—must pay the higher 
tax. My amendment would correct that 
situation. 

The Interdepartmental Committee 
established by the President to study 
the problem of maintaining essential 
manpower skills in the watch-making 
industry for reasons of national security 
has reported to the President that pre- 
cision jeweled movements are essential 
to the security of the Nation in wartime 
and are produced uniquely by the jewel- 
ed watch segment of the watch and 
clock industry; that the nature of the 
skills and long training time required 
make it necessary to keep workers con- 
tinuously producing these products; 
that this makes the usual “standby fa- 
cilities” approach to the problem of 
maintaining a mobilization base unsuit- 
ed to the requirements of this situation. 
The Interdepartmental Committee spec- 
ified in the classified section of the re- 
port a minimum production range 
sufficient to maintain the required base 
of skilled workers for mobilization re- 
quirements and found that the annual 
level reported in 1952 had not yet fallen 
below this minimum. 

Since that time, production has stead- 
ily declined. Although the minimum 
production range is confidential, it is 
believed that current production levels 
may be at or below safety levels for the 
maintenance of an adequate security 
base in this essential defense industry. 

It is estimated that the revenue loss 
from this amendment would probably 
not amount to more than 5 to 8 million 
dollars a year. I obtained that esti- 
mate from the industry itself. I have 
checked the conditions as carefully as 
possible, and I have been unable to make 
the estimate any larger than that stated. 
I may say that in a committee confer- 
ence the other day, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Georgia indicated 
that his estimate of the loss was only 
from three to four million dollars, which 
would result from the adoption of the 
amendment to the movie bill. It should 
be emphasized that a $65 watch is not 
necessarily a luxury; railroad watches, 
for example, today generally cost about 
$100 or more. 

I believe that the jewelled-watch in- 
dustry is badly in need of relief, and I 
hope the amendment may be adopted. 

I wish to repeat the statement that no 
one is more interested in getting a movie 
tax bill passed than I, but I am going to 
ask the chairman whether he will take 
this amendment to conference. He is 
thoroughly informed on the matter, and 
if he encounters opposition in the con- 
ference, we shall have to get along with- 
out the amendment. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I 
should like to say to the distinguished 
Senator that I do not care to hold out 
any hope. I think that if the amend- 
ment were to go to conference, it would 
be lopped off. But, on the understanding 
that it will not be allowed to jeopardize 
the main bill in any way, and consider- 
ing the relatively small amount involved, 
I should be willing to take the amend- 
ment to conference. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, with 
all due respect to the distinguished chair- 
man of the Finance Committee, I must 
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ask the Senate to reject the amendment, 
and ask that it not be taken to confer- 
ence. I think that if we start the prac- 
tice of accepting amendments, we might 
get into difficulty. The distinguished 
Senator from New York had an amend- 
ment, in support of which he made a 
very strong plea. He was at least sup- 
porting the amendment of the Senator 
from Colorado. I resisted the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Colorado, not 
on any merely personal basis because he 
was on the other side of the aisle, and 
I sat on this side. I would not feel that 
my position would be consistent if, having 
resisted the amendment of the Senator 
from Colorado on a previous bill, I should 
fail to take a similar position at this time. 
I must be consistent in my position re- 
garding the pending bill, which I do not 
think would be the case if I were to re- 
main silent while an amendment was of- 
fered and an agreement made to take it 
to conference. Whether the amendment 
were retained by the conference com- 
mittee or not, I must respectfully say to 
the Senate that if we once open the door 
to this practice, I know of at least a dozen 
or more amendments which will be 
offered. 

The distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. NEELY] has mentioned an 
amendment in support of which he feels 
a very strong argument can be made. 
The Senator from Kansas has an 
amendment, and I could perhaps men- 
tion a dozen or two dozen Senators on 
both sides of the aisle who, if the door 
is once opened, will have amendments 
which they will decide to have taken to 
conference. So I must ask the Senate 
not to accept the amendment now of- 
fered, and I would want to have a quo- 
rum call before having the issue de- 
termined by the Senate. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I have been in the Senate long 
enough to know that, in view of the 
statement of the majority leader, the 
amendment does not have a chance in 
the world of being taken to conference. 
Therefore, I shall not press it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nebraska withdraws his 
amendment. The bill is open to fur- 
ther amendment. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
had intended to address the Senate on 
the pending bill, but because of the 
shortness of the time, and because I am 
compelled to attend a committee hear- 
ing, I ask unanimous consent that there 
be inserted in the Record at this point 
in my remarks a statement in writing 
which I have prepared in favor of the 
pending bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR SCHOEPPEL 

It is not my purpose to delay Senate 
action on the bill to repeal the tax on ad- 
missions to motion picture theaters. I feel, 
however, that I would be failing my duty if 
I did not point out to Members the im- 
portance and urgency of the enactment of 
this measure. 

I speak on this measure today because I 
have been able to observe some dire con- 
sequences happening to the motion picture 
industry. As chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Monopoly of the Senate Small Busi- 
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ness Committee, which has conducted ex- 
tensive hearings both here and in Cali- 
fornia, I have observed some of the major 
problems of this industry. Our committee 
has heard more than a score of witnesses, 
most of them small, independent theater 
owners and operators from most of the States 
in this country. 

Within a matter of days, our committee 
hopes to submit to the Senate its final re- 
port of this investigation and its recom- 
mendations, I shall not presume on the 
report, but it is a matter of record that 
the motion picture theater owners of this 
country are unanimous in their belief that 
the 20-percent tax on admissions has im- 
p an intolerable burden on their opera- 

ns. 

The Senate Committee on Finance, in its 
report on this bill, has correctlv stated that 
the motion-picture industry is confronted 
by a serious economic situation. This eco- 
nomic difficulty stems from a number of 
factors, most of them beyond the control 
of the various segments of the industry. In 
the past decade, significant changes have 
taken place in the living habits and the 
leisure time vocations of great masses of the 
American people. Decentralization of in- 
dustry and the move to the suburbs of large 
cities has taken people away from the larger 
in-town movie houses, The large increase 
in the young-family population with small 
children, their social and economic prob- 
lems in securing babysitters if they go out, 
the difficulty and cost of parking facilities 
if they drive into town to see a picture, and 
the advent of television in the homes have 
all cut heavily into regular motion-picture- 
house attendance. Concurrently, there has 
been a tremendous increase in the number 
of drive-in or outdoor theaters. which afford 
cheaper and better family facilities. The 
result has been the shutting down of many 
thousands of picture houses in the larger 
and medium-sized cities, and sharply falling 
attendance in the houses in the smaller 
towns. 

In my own State of Kansas, where we have 
relatively few large cities, the economic im- 
pact of reduced theater admissions has been 
felt in serious proportions in even the 
smallest country towns. And this is true 
even in areas which have not as yet felt the 
impact of home television, 

In southern California, where our com- 
mittee held hearings, we heard the same 
story, and here in Washington, theater own- 
ers and operators from Iowa, Minnesota, 
Louisiana, Nebraska, New Jersey, Connecti- 
cut, Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Tennessee, Oklahoma, Texas, and 
many other States appeared before our com- 
mittee to explain their problems. 

They have, of course, other complaints, 
which are part and parcel of their daily 
business operations. But the one big re- 
frain is the size of the bite taken out of 
their revenues by the Federal Government 
in the shape of the 20-percent admissions 
tax. s 


I think it should be emphasized that the 
people who are suffering are not large cor- 
porations. Since the Paramount decree, 
theaters have been divorced from the large 
producing and distributing companies. With 
one exception where legal factors have de- 
layed technical divorcement, motion-picture 
theaters in the United States are owned by 
independent operators. And while there are 
a number of rather large chain theater oper- 
ations, the overwhelming majority of the 
18,000 theaters in the United States are 
owned by individuals, most of whom own 
1, sometimes 2 or 3, theaters in contiguous 
towns. For the most part, these are family 
operations. The father runs the machine, 
the daughter takes tickets, the sons are 
porters and ushers, and the mother keeps 
the books and does other chores. These 
people are in serious financial shape. Many 
of them have been forced to the wall in 
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recent years. Men who have spent a life- 
time in this business have been forced to 
close up shop. 

There is another factor of special economic 
significance to be considered. Oftentimes, 
the theater is the focal point of social activ- 
ity in a small country town. Businesses 
next door, the candy store, the shoeshine 
parlor, the bowling alley, the cigar store, all 
are affected by the closing of the theater. 
Our records show that the neighboring mer- 
chants of the theater owner are as concerned 
over these movie-house closings as is the 
theater owner himself. The repercussions 
of movie-house closings on many other lines 
of business, particularly in small towns, is a 
matter of serious consequence. 

I can assure the Members that this is no 
ery of “Wolf, wolf.” I am not a member of 
the Committee on Finance, but I commend 
the members of that committee and its dis- 
tinguished chairman, the junior Senator 
from Colorado, for having seen the urgent 
problems in the motion-picture industry. 
Our committee has had the benefit of many 
months of hearings and study into the prob- 
lems of the industry, and I reiterate that 
the big problem, the major problem, the 
compelling and urgent problem of these in- 
dependent theater owners and operators is 
the excessive tax cut taken from their ad- 
missions. 

I say quite frankly that in my personal 
opinion, as chairman of the subcommittee 
which handled the motion-picture ‘study, 
that the remission of the admissions tax 
will be the most important action that can 
be taken in aiding this sick industry today. 
In my judgment, our report which will be 
submitted shortly, must and will emphasize 
that principal problem of this industry with 
which Congress and the Federal Government 
has a legitimate duty to concern itself with, 
which is the abolition of the 20 percent ad- 
mission tax. I hope that the Senate will 
approve this bill promptly and bring this 
urgently needed relief to thousands of 
struggling, decent, small-business men 
throughout the country. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I am 
not at all certain that the misfortune 
which seems to have befallen the 
moving-picture industry is due to the tax 
which is about to be removed by the 
pending bill. When the League of 
Decency takes action against pictures 
which are being commonly shown, that 
is one reason why the moving-picture 
industry is taking the licking it is receiv- 
ing in public opinion. When the 
moving-picture industry exhibits pic- 
tures such as When the Moon Is Blue, 
and a few others of that type, it can 
expect a fall in income. 

Mr. President, I have at the desk an 
amendment which I desire to offer at 
this time. ‘ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Nevada. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed, 

on page 2, immediately following line 2, 
to insert a new section, as follows: 
. Sec. 3. Section 1650 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code is amended by striking out, in the 
table contained in such section, the matter 
relating to cabarets, roof gardens, and so 
forth. 


On page 2, line 3, strike out “3” and 
insert “4.” 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, 
when I gave notice of my intention to 
offer an amendment to eliminate the so- 
called cabaret tax, I stated my opinion 
that both the Government and the oper- 
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ators of restaurants and cabarets would . 


benefit by elimination of the tax. I wish 
to expand on that thought just a little 
so that my colleagues may know that the 
opinion which I expressed has a sound 
basis. 

Internal-revenue collections under the 
heading “Admissions to cabarets, roof 
gardens, etc.”—and these are the collec- 
tions from the 20-percent cabaret tax— 
have dropped from more than $72 mil- 
lion for the fiscal year 1946 to $45,489,000 
for the fiscal year 1952. I have a table 
showing the amount collected under this 
heading for each of those 7 fiscal years, 
and I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this table may be inserted in 
the Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Internal-revenue collections from admissions 
to cabarets, roof gardens, etc. (the 20-per- 
cent cabaret tat) 


Fiscal year 
ooo eps $72, 007, 000 
8178 Sol eT SRE ae 63, 350, 000 
18 | ee 8 53, 527, 000 
CCC 48, 857, 000 
o 41, 453, 000 
1. T 42, 646, 000 
T9685 jee es fs a 45, 489, 000 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, it 
seems to me that this might be termed 
a “demonstration of the effects of the 
law of diminishing returns.” 

If the tax is removed, two results in- 
evitably will follow. For one thing, the 
restaurants will do more business, take 
in more money, make more profit, and 
pay a larger tax on that profit. I can- 
not give the Senate an estimate on how 
much this will be; it involves too many 
factors to permit a reliable estimate. 
But I am entirely convinced that what I 
have predicted in this regard will come 
about. 

The other result which I consider in- 
evitable, if the cabaret tax is removed, 
is the employment of thousands more 
of entertainers and musicians. The sal- 
aries of these entertainers and musicians 
would, of course, go to broaden the base 
for personal income-tax collections. 

This increase in employment of enter- 
tainers and musicians has been estimated 
on the basis of a recent survey conducted 
by the National Licensed Beverage As- 
sociation, which is composed of propri- 
etors of restaurants, hotels, taverns, and 
cabarets. Five hundred and two pro- 
prietors in nine States were queried, as 
a part of the survey. Of this number, 
346 were found to be not now using en- 
tertainment. 

Of these 346, 220 stated that if the 
cabaret tax should be eliminated, they 
would hire musicians and entertainers. 

Since only 156 of the 502 establish- 
ments contacted are now using enter- 
tainment, and since an additional 220 
answered that they would hire musicians 
and entertainers if the cabaret tax should 
be eliminated, this survey indicates that 
present expenditures for entertainment 
would be more than doubled if the tax 
should be dropped. 

In other words, at the cost of only $45 
million in revenue, it will be possible by 
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the amendment which I have proposed 
to more than double the employment of 
entertainers and musicians in the res- 
taurant, hotel, tavern, and cabaret field. 

There is no question in my mind but 
that this result will be worth far more 
than the amount of Federal revenue in- 
volved. 

Mr. President, I offer my amendment 
with no particular hope of its being 
agreed to. [Laughter] 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nevada yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. NEELY. May I inquire of the 
Senator from Nevada the meaning of 
the last three words in section 3 of his 
amendment to section 3, which are “and 
so forth.” 

Mr.McCARRAN. That is the language 
of the statute. 

Mr. NEELY. That still does not give 
me any information. Does the Senator 
know what is included? 

Mr. McCARRAN. It covers a multi- 
tude of sins. (Laughter.] 

Mr. NEELY. I assumed that, but I 
thought that possibly we could have them 
specified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. McCarran]. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I sim- 
ply wish to reemphasize what the Sen- 
ator from Nevada has already said. The 
adoption of the amendment would cost 
our revenues’ $45 million. I feel quite 
sure that if that loss were added to the 
other losses mentioned, it would stymie 
the bill in conference and probably at 
the White House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Nevada. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further amendment to be offered, 
the question is on the third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill (H. R. 157) was ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, 


APPLICATION FOR OIL AND GAS 
LEASE—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I submit a report of the committee 
of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 1802) to 
amend the act of Congress approved 
March 4, 1915 (38 Stat. 1214), as amend- 
ed. I ask unanimous consent for its 
present consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 


The report was read, as follows: 
The committee of conference on the disa- 


greeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 


1802) to amend the Act of Congress approved 


March 4, 1915 (38 Stat. 1214), as amended, 
having met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 
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That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same. 

HucH BUTLER, 
Henry C. DworsHak, 
FRANK A. BARRETT, 
JAMES E. Murray, 
EARLE C. CLEMENTS, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
A. L. MILLER, 
WESLEY A. D'EWART, 
JOHN P. SAYLOR, 
CLAIR ENGLE, 
KEN REGAN, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There beihg no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
what is the substance of the bill involved 
in the conference report? 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. The Sen- 
ate and the House conferees were in 
agreement, with the exception of grant- 
ing leases on three sections of land in 
Alaska. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I have no objec- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the report. 

The report was agreed to. 


COMMISSION ON JUDICIAL AND 
CONGRESSIONAL SALARIES 


Mr. McCARRAN, Mr. President, I 
should like very much to have the at- 
tention of the Senator from Illinois [Mr, 
DIRKSEN]. 

Yesterday, July 23, the Senate passed, 
with certain committee amendments, 
Senate bill 2417, providing for the crea- 
tion of a Commission on Judicial and 
Congressional Salaries, and for other 
purposes. This was a bill which had 
been reported to the Senate on the pre- 
ceding day, July 22. My reason for 
bringing it up at this time is to show 
what we can do in this body when we 
act in haste. 

One of the provisions of this bill, as it 
passed the Senate, is to my mind clearly 
not in consonance with the Constitution 
of the United States. The provision in 
question was a committee amendment. 
Thus, this particular provision was avail- 
able to Members of the Senate generally 
only for 1 day, before it came to a vote. 
Under the circumstances, it is easy to 
understand how Members of the Senate, 
who had not seen this provision before, 
failed to recognize it as an unconstitu- 
tional provision. Unquestionably, many 
Members of the Senate did not have an 
opportunity to examine the bill before it 
was passed. I am in that position my- 
self, I am sorry to say. I knew about the 
bill, and I had examined a copy of the 
bill as introduced; but I did not know 
about this committee amendment, nor 
was it called to my attention, until after 
the bill had been acted upon. 

This is, I think, an example of the evils 
which can result from too rapid action 
on any legislation. It simply is not right 
that a bill should be brought to the floor 
from a committee on one day, and 
brought up in the Senate for final action 
on the succeeding day. 
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The provision to which I refer is sec- 
tion 3 (a) of the Senate bill 2417. To 
understand the question involved, Sen- 
ators should realize that the bill author- 
izes the establishment of a Commission 
to be known as the Commission on Judi- 
cial and Congressional Salaries. This 
Commission would be composed of 18 
members, and its duty would be to deter- 
mine the rates of salaries which should 
be paid to justices and judges of the 
courts of the United States, and the rates 
of the salaries and mileage which should 
be paid to the Vice President, the Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives, and 
Members of Congress; and to report such 
rates, as determined by it, to the Presi- 
dent, the Chief Justice of the United 
States, the President of the Senate, and 
the Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives, on or before January 15, 1954. 

Let us look at section 3 (a) of the bill 
as passed by the Senate. This section 
reads as follows: 

Sec. 3. (a) From and after the date of the 
report of the Commission the salaries of jus- 
tices and judges of the courts of the United 
States and the salaries and mileage of Mem- 
bers of Congress, including the Vice President 
and the Speaker of the House, shall be at 
such rates as shall be appropriated for by the 
Congress from time to time. Such rates shall 
not be less than those prevailing on the date 
of enactment hereof (including the amount 
of the expense allowances herein described) 
and shall not exceed those determined by 
the Commission. 


Clearly, Mr. President, this is a provi- 
sion for a flexible salary. There is a 
minimum—to wit, the salary now being 
paid, plus, in the case of Members of 
Congress, the amount of expense allow- 
ances presently authorized. There is a 
maximum, to wit, the amount deter- 
mined by the proposed commission as 
the rate which should be paid in each 
case. Between this maximum and this 
minimum section 3 (a) provides, the rate 
shall be whatever Congress by appro- 
priation provides. Clearly, this section 
contemplates that the Congress, within 
the prescribed minimum and maximum 
limits, can, through appropriations bills, 
raise or lower not only its own salaries 
and the salaries of the Speaker and the 
Vice President, but also the salaries of 
judges and justices of the United States. 

Leaving aside all questions of policy, 
Mr. President, this proposal might be all 
right with respect to Members of Con- 
gress, and the Speaker and Vice Presi- 
dent; but it is an unconstitutional provi- 
sion so far as it concerns judges and jus- 
tices of the United States. 

Section 1 of article III of the Consti- 
tution of the United States provides that 
judges and justices of the United States 
shall “receive for their services a com- 
pensation which shall not be diminished 
during their continuance in office.” 

This has been construed to mean not 
merely that the salary of a judge or jus- 
tice may never be cut below the salary 
provided at the time he was appointed; 
but also that, when the salary of a judge 
or justice has once been increased, dur- 
ing his term, it cannot thereafter be 
reduced. 

Constitutionally, therefore, the salary 
of a judge or justice could not be allowed 
to be moved back and forth, even within 
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a prescribed range, at the will of the 
Congress, expressed through appropria- 
tions bills. 

It would be possible, of course, for 
Congress to grant itself the power, 
through appropriations bills, to raise 
the salaries of judges and justices at any 
time, either with or without a maximum 
limitation on the power to make such 
raises. But once such a raise had been 
provided, the salary could not thereafter 
be reduced; though, of course, it might 
be raised again at any later time. 

There are thus two possibilities with 
regard to the language of section 3 (a) 
of Senate bill 2417. One of the possibili- 
ties is that the courts, if called upon to 
construe the section, would go to the 
lengths necessary to hold it constitu- 
tional, and would rule that its effect was 
the same as though it had provided that 
the rate of compensation for judges and 
justices, which might be fixed by the 
Congress through appropriations bills, 
should never be less than the highest rate 
previously fixed. In other words, the 
court might, in order to hold this provi- 
sion valid, declare that it must be pre- 
sumed to imply the constitutional provi- 
sion with respect to the salaries of jus- 
tices and judges, and so construe it 
merely as authority for Congress to raise 
the compensation of judges and justices 
at any time, within a fixed limit, by 
means of an appropriation bill. 

The other possibility, of course, is that 
the courts might hold the provision un- 
constitutional and therefore invalid. If 
that should happen, the whole objective 
of the bill would be defeated, at least so 
far as judges and justices are concerned, 
and no raises would be provided thereby, 
or could be accomplished thereunder. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that 
since it will be necessary to construe this 
provision in consonance with the Consti- 
tution in order to hold it valid, it would 
be only prudent for Congress to bring the 
provision, by amendment, into conso- 
nance with the Constitution, before 
enacting the bill. 

As I indicated, this bill passed the 
Senate yesterday. There is still time 
within which to file a motion to recon- 
sider the action of the Senate. I do not 
desire to file such a motion unless it is 
necessary. There is always the possi- 
bility that the other body may amend 
the bill, with respect to section 3 (a), so 
as to bring it into harmony with the con- 
stitutional provision respecting the 
salaries of judges and justices of the 
United States. If that is to be done, I 
would not wish to delay the bill even for 
the length of time required to bring it 
back to the Senate and to make the cor- 
rection here. : 

Accordingly, Mr. President, I propound 
this question to the leadership, on both 
sides of the aisle. I hope the majority 
and minority leaders will confer with 
regard to the situation which I have 
outlined, and, if necessary, with the 
leadership of the other body, and will 
conclude whether it is necessary to recall 
the bill in order to have the Senate make 
the indicated corrections in section 3 
(a); or whether it would be better to rely 
upon the other. body to make such cor- 
rections. I shall be willing to go along 
with whatever decision is reached by the 
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leadership on this question. I did feel, 
however, that it was my duty, having 
noted the deficiency in this language, to 
bring it to the attention of the Senate 
for possible action. - $ 

On the assumption that the matter 
will be considered, and an effort made to 
correct the deficiencies of section 3 (a), 
either in the Senate or in the other body, 
I wish to say a few words about what I 
consider to be certain other. deficiencies 
of the section; that is, deficiencies aside 
from its apparent failure to jibe with the 
Constitution. 

For one thing, it is clear that if this 
section is enacted in the form in which 
it passed the Senate, there will have to be 
judicial construction of the language. 
Beyond question, the points which I have 
raised here today with respect to the con- 
stitutionality of the section will be raised 
if it becomes law, and the courts will 
have to pass on the question. In doing 
so, the courts would in effect be passing 
on the question of the compensation of 
the judges and justices; that is, in a 
sense, judges would be passing on the 
question of their own salaries. I do not 
mean to cast any doubt upon the ability 
of any judge of the United States to con- 
sider such a question quite objectively; 
but I do not think it would be fair to de- 
liberately put the judges in the position 
of having to pass upon this question. 
When we know in advance that the ques- 
tion is sure to arise, I believe Congress 
should settle the issue and avoid litiga- 
tion which might be embarrassing, to say 
the least, to the judges who would have 
to decide it. 

Let me mention another point. This 
bill is in effect a legislative amendment 
to the rules of the Senate. At the present 
time, it is ordinarily necessary to suspend 
the rules of the Senate in order to ap- 
prove legislative provisions on an appro- 
priation bill. But by the provisions of 
section 3 (a) of S. 2417, Congress would 
be giving itself and its appropriations 
committees the right to legislate with re- 
spect to the salaries of Members of 
Congress, the Vice President, the Speak- 
er, and the judges and justices of the 
United States. 

Whether this would have to be done 
by specific legislative language, or wheth- 
er it would be done simply by the legis- 
lative effect of the appropriation itself, 
under the terms of this bill, is a matter 
of no concern. The fact remains that 
Congress is attempting in the bill, by 
legislation, to change the rules of the 
Senate and of the House, so as to permit 
accomplishment, in an appropriation bill, 
of results not now authorized to be ac- 
complished in that way. 

The new power so conveyed would be, 
of course, as broad as the terms in which 
it is conveyed; and would be subject 
only to such limitations as are explicitly 
written into the bill or necessarily im- 
plied by reason of some overriding con- 
stitutional consideration. 

No such restriction would prevent 
Congress, under section 3 (a), if enacted, 
from providing differing rates of pay for 
different Federal judges. I do not simply 
mean pay differentials between different 
classes of judges, but actual pay dif- 
ferentials between judges of the same 
class. Thus, assuming the commission 
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reported that the salary of Federal dis- 
trict judges should be $25,000 per year, 
it would be possible for Congress to ap- 
propriate funds for payment at the rate 
of $25,000 per year for district judges 
with 10 years or more of service, at the 
rate of $20,000 per year for district 
judges with service between 5 and 10 
years, at the rate of $17,500 per year for 
district judges with less than 5 years of 
service, and at the rate of $15,000 per 
year for district judges newly appointed 
and confirmed within the fiscal year. 

I do not mean to say, Mr. President, 
that I think the Congress would do any- 
thing like this; but the authority granted 
under section 3 (a) as it passed the 
Senate yesterday would permit Congress 
to take such action. I do not believe 
Congress desires to give itself any such 
power, or that any such power should be 
granted. 

There are other possibilities in the sit- 
uation, assuming section 3 (a) of this bill 
is enacted into law. If the constitution- 
ality of the salary fixed for a Federal 
judge, or judges or justices of a certain 
class, under the terms of this provision, 
should ever be tested, it is probable that 
the test would come through a challenge 
to the constitutionality of the appro- 
priations act fixing the particular salary 
or salary scale. In the case of such a 
test, if the appropriations act in question 
accomplished the reduction in com- 
pensation of any judge then sitting, I 
have no doubt that the courts would 
declare the act unconstitutional, at least 
so far as the compensation of that judge 
was concerned. However, the appro- 
priations act might be held constitu- 
tional so far as it concerned the salary 
of any judge not sitting at the time the 
act was passed. Thus, there might be 
developed a two-salary scale, without 
any intent by Congress to accomplish 
such a result. All in all, Mr. President, 
and without going any further into 
the possible ramifications of the subject, 
I believe I have demonstrated the neces- 
sity for further and more careful con- 
sideration of the provisions of section 3 
(a) of S. 2417. The question remains 
whether such further consideration and 
correction of the section should be un- 
dertaken in the Senate or should be left 
to the other body. On this question, as I 
have already stated, I am willing to 
abide by the judgment of the majority 
and minority leadership. I feel I have 
done my duty in calling the matter 
to the attention of the Senate. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Iam glad the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nevada has 
brought his remarks to the attention of 
the Senate. The matter was discussed 
in advance, both with the minority 
leader and with the policy committee, 
and had been discussed with representa- 
tives of the American Bar Association, 
and others, in an effort to discover a 
constructive way to meet the problem, 
which I believe is generally recognized 
as being one which needs equitable 
solution. 

I am sure that the Senator’s remarks 
and the points he has made will be 
brought to the attention of the commit- 
tee in the other body which will handle 
this subject, prior to the time it is acted 
upon, 
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Mr. McCARRAN. One of my princi- 
pal objects is bringing this matter to the 
attention of the Senate today, the bill 
having passed yesterday, was to show 
what haste can do in this body. The bill 
was reported from the committee day 
before yesterday and was passed yes- 
terday, with a committee amendment. 
The bill was all right when it was first 
introduced. There was then no objec- 
tion to it. But the amendment was 
placed in the bill in committee. We had 
no opportunity to see it. I bring it to 
the attention of the leadership to illus- 
trate what may happen when we legis- 
late in haste. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. All I wish to say to 
the distinguished Senator from Nevada 
and other Members of the Senate is that 
we are approaching the last week of the 
session of Congress. The acting major- 
ity leader has followed the policy of not 
calling up any bill until the committee 
report was ready. I realize that Sen- 
ators have other responsibilities. They 
must attend meetings, and perform 
other functions. However, any Senator 
always has the right to ask for a quorum 
call. He always has the right to offer 
an amendment. He always has the 
right to move to recommit a bill to a 
committee. The Senator from Califor- 
nia has tried to be very careful in han- 
dling these matters so as to be sure that 
information is available to Senators, and 
that both the.majority policy committee 
and the minority leadership are in- 
formed before any piece of legislation is 
taken up on the floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to allude to certain observa- 
tions by the very distinguished Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. McCarran], whom I 
have always esteemed as a fine lawyer 
and a great devotee of the Constitution. 

I thought I exercised great diligence 
in drafting the bill to which he made 
reference. He does me the honor to 
say that the bill as introduced in the 
first instance was all right. The amend- 
ment to which he refers, which may be 
of dubious constitutional validity, was 
a committee amendment. In the haste 
of action in the Senate, I probably had 
inadequate opportunity to observe and 
dwell upon it last night, but I say now 
that if the point is valid, I shall cer- 
tainly lose no time in contacting the 
appropriate committee in the House and 
directing attention to the amendment, 
so that the fault may be cured. 

I think the bill as originally drafted 
was in good form, and probably would 
stand the test. My friend from Nevada 
refers to an amendment which was in- 
serted in the bill by the committee. I 
shall certainly bring his remarks to the 
attention of the appropriate committee 
in the House of Representatives, so that 
whatever doubt there may be about the 
bill may be cleared up. 


NOMINATION OF GLENN L. EMMONS 
TO BE COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN 
AFFAIRS 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to place in the REcor several let- 
ters and telegrams with reference to the 
Indian situation in New Mexico and the 
nomination of Glenn L. Emmons to be 
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Commissioner of Indian Affairs. If I 
may have the attention of the distin- 
guished senior Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Lancer], let me say that some 
of these messages speak of accusations 
made by the Senator from North Dakota. 
I wish to make it clear that I recognize 
that the accusations were made by per- 
sons other than the Senator from North 
Dakota. They were merely passed on 
to him, and he brought them to the at- 
tention of the Senate. I feel sorry that 
occasionally in these messages there 
are words which refer to accusations by 
the Senator from North Dakota. I hope 
the distinguished Senator will not take 
offense when I place these communica- 
tions in the Recorp. I wish to make my 
explanation in advance. $ 

Mr. LANGER. Let me say to my dis- 
tinguished friend that he may place any- 
thing he wishes in the Recorp. It will 
not hurt my feelings at all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from New Mexico? 

There being no objection, the letters 
and telegrams were ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO., July 22, 1953. 
Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I have just read where the 
nomination of Mr. Glenn L. Emmons for 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs has been 
challenged by Senator LANGER because of the 
failure of the First National Bank in Gallup. 

I was connected with this receivership 
from February 1934 to its termination in 
July 1935. We paid dividends of 100 per- 
cent to depositors and I have been assured 
by Mr. John J. Emmons, of Albuquerque, 
that all those who waited for further liqui- 
dation were paid in full. 

Many seeming irregularities were reported 
to the Comptroller of the Currency, but with 
the appointment of Mr, C. E. Mann, of Artesia, 
as receiver, these accusations proved to be 
groundless. The records will show that Mr. 
Mann and myself were called to Santa Fe to 
appear before a Federal grand jury. At a 
preliminary meeting with the Federal dis- 
trict attorney all further investigation was 
dropped by virtue of the fact that we were 
in the process of paying our second 50-per- 
cent dividend. Since no one had been hurt 
there was no case. 

I am writing you in behalf of both Glenn 
and John, who have been good friends of 
mine for over 20 years. I am sure Mr. C. E. 
Mann, of Artesia, will substantiate my state- 
ments. 

Hoping this letter will be of some value, 
Iam, 

Respectfully yours, 
A. J. SMULLIN, 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEX., July 23, 1953. 
Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Undersigned was national bank examiner 
and was designated by Comptroller of Cur- 
rency to make complete examination of First 
National Bank in Gallup during its receiver- 
ship and reorganization some 20 years ago. 
Have known Glenn L. Emmons well all these 
years and enthusiastically endorse him for 
United States Indian Commissioner as being 
highly qualified and a gentleman of highest 
integrity and honorable and honest in every 
respect. Deeply deplore insinuations, ru- 
mors, and gossip to the contrary. 
J. D. Coacins, 


Kansas Crry LIFE Insurance Co., 
Gallup, N. Mez., July 23, 1953. 
Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Dran Senator: In behalf of Glenn L. Em- 


mons who has been appointed to the post 
as Indian Commissioner, I wish to say that 
I have known Glenn intimately for the past 
45 years, and I consider him highly qualified 
for the position. He is a man of sterling 
character, a successful businessman and 
knows the Indian problems at firsthand. 

The unwarranted attack made against his 
character in order to block his confirmation 
has no foundation whatsoever. I was ap- 
pointed conservator of the First National 
Bank of Gallup following the bank holiday 
and served in that capacity from April until 
in December when the bank was thrown into 
receivership and I found no shortages or 
irregularities of any kind. 

I also wish to add that the bank should 
never have been thrown into receivership. 
While I was conservator I went to Washing- 
ton and had a definite understanding that 
I should have my report there by January 1, 
1934 for reopening of the bank. In December 
1933, I found because of some slow collec- 
tions that I needed $27,000 extra cash to pay 
all unsecured depositors in full in case they 
should all want their money when the bank 
reopened. I took the matter up with the Re- 
construction Finance Co, at Denver and was 
assured that it would let me have $50,000 
in cash and have the money in Gallup within 
3 days after I received a permit from Wash- 
ington to reopen the bank. I had met all 
requirements and had assured the depositors 
that I had every reason to believe that the 
bank would be allowed to reopen for busi- 
ness right after the first of the year. Then 
a few days before Christmas for no apparent 
reason the bank was suddenly thrown into 
receivership without waiting for my report, 
and after all the bonds were sold at a loss 
by the receiver and all fees and expenses in 
connection with the receivership were paid, 
the depositors were still paid 100 cents on the 
dollar. 

Iam at a loss to understand how such mis- 
information originated against Glenn, it cer- 
tainly has no foundation whatsoever. 

Yours very truly, 
L. R. GOEHRING, 


- 
— 


GALLUP, N. MEX., July 23, 1953. 
Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Senate of United States: 

The Zuni Pueblo is a member of the 
United Pueblos of New Mexico and we can 
state that by far all Pueblos are not opposed 
to Glenn Emmons, The charge that they 
are is not true. We have endorsed Emmons 
along with others. 

CONRAD LESARLLEY, 
Governor of Zuni Pueblo, 


GALLUP, N. MEX., July 23, 1953. 
Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

As Mr. Glenn Emmons’ pastor I cannot re- 
frain from expressing astonishment at the 
attack made by Senator LANGER on Mr. Em- 
mons. This attack has aroused deep in- 
dignation here in men who have known Mr, 
Emmons intimately for as long as a quar- 
ter of a century or more. 

Rey. LAWRENCE CANTREL, 
Rector of the Episcopal Church. 


SANTA Fe, N. Mex., July 23, 1953. 
Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
United States Senate Office Building: 
From long business and personal associa- 
tion consider Mr. Glenn Emmons eminently 
qualified both from experience and reputa- 
tion for Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
DANIEL T. KELLY, 
President, Gross Kelly & Co. 
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GALLUP, N. MEX., July 23, 1953. 
Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Business and Professional Women’s Club 
of Gallup wishes to express resentment and 
indignation at Senator LaNGER’s accusations 
3 Glenn Emmons as without founda- 
on. 
RUTH LAWRENCE, 
President. 
WINSLOW, ARIZ., July 23, 1953. 
Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
United States Senate: 
Request your continued cooperation to 
confirm nomination of Glenn Emmons as 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. Personally 
feel there is no one better qualified for the 


position. 
S. ROGERS, 
Superintendent, Santa Fe Railway. 


GALLUP, N. MEX., July 23, 1953. 
Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON: 

Glenn Emmons has earned a position, of 
respect and integrity in his home community, 
His appointment is an excellent one. I have 
confidence in his ability and good judgment, 

AILEEN E. ROAT, 
County School Superintendent, 


GALLUP, N. MEX., July 23, 1953. 
Senator CLINTON P, ANDERSON, 
United States Senate: 
Please do all in your power to undo the 
damage done by Senator LANGER in his un- 
justified attack on our fellow citizen, Glenn 
Emmons, 


G. R. BUTLER. 


— 


GALLUP, N. MEX., July 23, 1953. 
Senator CLINTON P, ANDERSON, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I object to the unfounded attack by Sen- 
ator Lancer. Glenn Emmons is worthy of 
this appointment as President has shown. 

Dr. W. H. WOODMAN, 


GALLUP, N. MEX., July 23, 1953. 
Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Protest Senator LAaNGER’s attack against 
Glenn L. Emmons’ honesty and integrity. 
SoroprimistT CLUB OF GALLUP. 


GALLUP, N. Mex., July 23, 1953. 
Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We neighbors of Glenn Emmons astounded 
at Senator Lancer’s charges and implications. 
Desire to inform you same are quite fan- 
tastic and urge you to continue your efforts 
in Glenn's defense, 


V. T. SCOOPMIRE, 


GALLUP, N. MEX., July 23, 1953. 
Senator CLINTON P, ANDERSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Have known and done business with Glenn 
Emmons for 30 years, and his character and 
honesty are above reproach. 

Kirk Bros. MERCANTILE Co., 
Joun Kırg, President. 


GALLUP, N. MEX., July 23, 1953. 
Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Attack on Glenn Emmons vicious and un- 
justified. Charges made utterly false. Em- 
mons’ reputation excellent. 

CREDIT BUREAU OF GALLUP, 
D. E. CHALK, 
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GaLLuP, N. MEX., July 23, 1953. 
Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Charges being hurled against Glenn Em- 
mons, false and absurd. Mr. Emmons bears 
an excellent reputation. This attack unjus- 
tified and vicious. 

AMERICAN LEGION Post No. 8. 


GALLUP, N. MEX., July 23, 1953. 
CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
The Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

As a longtime friend and close business as- 
sociate of Glenn L. Emmons I seriously ob- 
ject to the unfounded attack against his 
honesty and integrity. 

FRANK HARSHMAN, 


— 


GAL, N. MEX., July 23, 1953. 
Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We protest Senator LaNGER’s accusations 
against Glenn Emmons. They are vicious 
and unfounded. Emmons’ honesty and in- 
tegrity above reproach. 

MORRIS Insurance AGENCY, INC. 


Gauuup, N. MEX., July 23, 1953. 
CLINTON ANDERSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Strongly endorse Glenn Emmons for 
United States Indian Commissioner. Char- 
acter, honesty, integrity beyond reproach, 
EDWARD JUNKER, Jr., 
Younty Commissioner, McKinley 
County, N. Mer. 


GALLUP, N. MEX., July 23, 1953. 
Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Unwarranted accusations of Senator LAN- 
GER against Glenn L. Emmons are untrue and 
without facts. Emmons is man of good 
character and reputation. We feel he is the 
man for Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
GALLUP LUMBER Co., 
JOHN Novak. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1954 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar 631, House bill 
5471. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the bill by title for the 
information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
5471) making appropriations for the 
Government of the District of Columbia 
and other activities chargeable in whole 
or in part for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1954, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from California. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations with amend- 
ments. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the or- 
der of business before the Senate at the 
moment is the District of Columbia ap- 
propriation bill. I shall certainly not 
detain the Senate for long, or trespass 
upon its patience. However, there are a 
few general observations which I believe 
I should make, 
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I served on the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in the House of Repre- 
sentatives for a period of 16 years. Dur- 
ing 2 years of that time I served as its 
chairman. That represents a long time. 
In that time one develops at least a fair 
working knowledge of the District of 
Columbia government. He comes in 
contact with and becomes acquainted 
with the people of the District. So while 
it is a labor which does not necessarily 
express itself in terms of political favor 
or votes back in one’s State, yet is a re- 
sponsibility which devolves upon the 
Congress, under the Constitution, and 
hence a responsibility which ought to be 
properly and adequately discharged. No 
one ever begs for that chore. It involves 
a great deal of detail. There are many 
long hearings, and there is the responsi- 
bility of marking up the bill as fairly as 
possible. 

After many hearings, which extended 
over many days, at long last we have 
finished, under senatorial. procedure, 
the work upon the District of Columbia 
appropriation bill, and we offer it with 
some pride. 

As the bill passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives it carried a little more than 
$146,000,000. When we finished with it 
we had added to that amount, roughly, 
$2,300,000 plus. The total amount in the 
bill for the District is $148,713,350. 

There are some features of the bill to 
which I should refer. The first relates 
to the matter of the Federal contribu- 
tion. It is a matter to which the distin- 
guished Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. Jonnston! has devoted a great deal 
of attention. I have lived with the sub- 
ject over the years. I recall that the late 
distinguished Senator Overton, of Loui- 
siana, gave freely of his time in order 
to develop some kind of practical work- 
ing formula to express the relationship 
between the District of Columbia and 
the Federal Government in terms of con- 
tribution. 

A good many years ago Senator 
O'Mahoney, of Wyoming, also addressed 
himself to this particular problem. It 
has been a kind of unending contro- 
versy. I can understand how the people 
of the District of Columbia feel, and I 
can also understand how Members of 
the Senate and of the House of Repre- 
sentatives feel. They have a responsi- 
bility individually and collectively, in 
connection with the public purse. 

At one time the contribution of the 
Federal Government to the funds of the 
District of Columbia was as much as 40 
percent of the general budget. That was 
true in 1922. Those were the days when 
the budget was of rather modest propor- 
tions. But year by year the expenditures 
of the District went up in amount, even 
as the expenditures of the Federal Gov- 
ernment increased. So as the expendi- 
tures go up and the Federal contribution 
remains at a level amount, percentage- 
wise it therefore goes down. 

In 1952 the Federal contribution of 
$12 million, which is the limit presently 
authorized by law, amounted to only 
8.58 percent of the general expenditures 
of the District. This year it will be 
slightly higher, or 8.84 percent. 

The reason this subject must be 
brought to the attention of the Congress 
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from time to time is that we continue to 
preempt the tax-bearing property and 
take it off the tax rolls of the District. 
I do not have in mind an overall estimate 
of the amount of revenue-bearing prop- 
erty which has been displaced in the Dis- 
trict, but if my Memory serves me cor- 
rectly, it must be all of $700 million, or 
perhaps more. In proportion as the 
Federal Government continues to ac- 
quire property, erect fancy buildings, and 
remove that property from the tax rolls, 
and yet expects for the people who oc- 
cupy those buildings all the necessary 
safeguards which go along with modern 
life, such as stop-and-go signs, addi- 
tional policemen, additional firemen, ad- 
ditional patrolling services, and so forth, 
I believe that it represents a responsi- 
bility. 

So in the report we have recommended 
to the Legislative Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia that it reexamine this 
subject. It would probably be unseemly 
and improper for one committee to bear 
down upon another committee in the ex- 
ercise of its proper functions. So we 
were content merely to recommend to 
the legislative committee that it explore 
the question of the fiscal relationship be- 
tween the District of Columbia and the 
Federal Government. 

One other item alluded to in the re- 
port is mentioned at my particular in- 
stance, because so many letters have 
found their way to my office with respect 
to it. I believe it was last year, 1952, 
that the authorities in the District of 
Columbia provided for the adding of 
fluorine to the drinking water, and the 
program became popularly known as the 
fluoridation program. There are those 
who contend that it will retard tooth 
decay. Others contend that it should 
not be done. It has been done in some 
municipalities of a comparable size with 
that of the District of Columbia, It even 
involves religious scruples. 

I do not pass upon the matter one way 
or another. I simply allude to it and 
direct attention to that part of the re- 
port, because it is a matter of contro- 
versy. There was, in fact, some expert 
testimony taken on the subject. At the 
present time an organization is operat- 
ing in the District of Columbia under 
what appears to be rather capable direc- 
tion, which is more and more bringing 
the program to the attention of the peo- 
ple of the District of Columbia. Prob- 
ably it has not been resolved by the lack 
of action taken by the subcommittee on 
appropriations, but at least it is a mat- 
ter of public interest, not only to the 
people who are domiciled in the District, 
but to those who come here, and to the 
Members of the House and Senate. 

One other matter which probably de- 
serves some mention relates to the fact 
that there has been initiated for the 
District of Columbia a so-called reorgan- 
ization plan, It had its difficulties, and 
there seem to have been a good many 
roadblocks put in its way at one time or 
another. 

At long last such a plan had been 
initiated by the former Board of Com- 
missioners, and it finally came to the 
attention of the White House. There 
has been some suggestion made that we 
throw the plan overboard. But, Mr. 
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President, I simply could not go along 
with that type of proposal, for the very 
good reason that only a few days after 
the hearings closed, or perhaps a few 
days before the hearings closed, all the 
administrative orders which were neces- 
sary to effectuate a reorganization and a 
streamlining program for the District 
were either in process of being issued or 
had already been issued. 

Much work had been done and funds 
had been expended in the studies and in 
the work to express and articulate a re- 
organization plan for the District gov- 
ernment. Under those circumstances, 
certainly it was not a proper function 
for the subcommittee on appropriations 
to make a determination as to whether 
the plan should be rejected or given an 
opportunity to effectuate itself and to 
have a fair trial. 

If at the end of a year or at the end 
of 2 years it is discovered that the plan 
does not work, there are at least two 
committees of Congress which can give 
it attention. First, there is the Appro- 
priations Committee, and, second, the 
legislative Committee on the District of 
Columbia, which is under the very capa- 
ble and competent direction of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Dakota 
Mr. Case], 

I must say for him that he has given 
generously and unselfishly of his time 
to District affairs. The same is true of 
his very capable staff. So if the plan 
does not work, it will receive appropriate 
and, I believe, adequate attention when 
the first substantive report under the 
plan has been brought to the attention 
of both the Senate and the House of 
Representatives. 

I conclude that point by saying that 
the plan will be in effect with very slight 
modification. What the committee did 
was done in part to make sure that we 
would encounter no difficulties in the 
ultimate consummation of the appro- 
priation bill and, secondly, because I en- 
tertain a conviction that the plan may 
be in the best interest of the people, even 
though it is a departure from the blue- 
print which has been laid before the 
committee. It relates to the transfer 
of the functions of the offices of budget 
and management to a single office of 
budget and management under the ac- 
tive direction of the Commissioners. 

There is one small item in which I take 
some little pride. It involves only $65,- 
000. It is additional money for the Office 
of the District Assessor. The Assessor 
is never the most popular creature in 
the world. Yet it is upon the basis of 
his work that the ultimate revenues are 
finally drawn into the District coffers, 
I believe the Assessor’s Office made a 
pretty good case. It was represented to 
us that if we gave him a few additional 
employees and provided them with trans- 
portation for every such person who 
might be put on the rolls at least $1,500 
in revenue might be returned to the Dis- 
trict treasury every week. If they could 
be successful and justify such a formula 
I, speaking for myself, would not mind 
giving him even additional help, because 
in proportion as such employees find 
revenues which might otherwise be lost, 
the fiscal problems of the District of 
Columbia are certainly diminished. 
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There is one other little item, Mr. 
President, which may deserve some at- 
tention. We restored funds which were 
deleted by the House of Representatives 
in the amount of $146,000 for the pub- 
lic schools. In connection therewith, we 
have suggested to those who are giving 
direction to the school system in the 
District of Columbia that some of the 
funds might be employed to hire addi- 
tional music teachers. 

That request may fall on deaf ears and 
upon unsympathetic spirits if there is 
no music in the soul to soothe the savage 
breast. In my humble judgment, the 
music program in the District schools 
is certainly not up to standard and 
it falls far below what might be a rea- 
sonable expectation for the Nation's 
Capital. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a little testimony on 
that point? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to commend the 
Senator from Illinois for making the 
recommendation. I testify as his wit- 
ness not only as a parent who has put 
2 girls through the District schools and 
has another girl a senior in school and 
has been active in the music program, 
but I testify also as a past president, for 
2 years, of the Alice Deal Home and 
School Association, having taken a very 
active interest during the 2 years of my 
presidency in the music program of the 
District schools. 

I wish to say it is not only a sound 
recommendation but that we ought to 
pay some attention to the relationship 
of such a music program within our 
schools. That is not the only important 
extracurricular program, but it is one 
of the most important because of the 
tremendous benefit it confers, not only 
upon the participants in the glee clubs 
and orchestras and bands but on the 
other students in the school who derive 
benefit from the programs which their 
fellow students present. 

It is so easy in these days for us to 
forget the importance of paying atten- 
tion to cultural values in our society. 
Where do the cultural values develop? 
They develop when the citizens are 
young and in attendance in the schools. 
The Senator from Illinois is quite right 
when he points out that we have been 
remiss in respect to the support we have 
given to the music program in the Dis- 
trict. Iam very glad to hear the Sena- 
tor make the recommendation he has 
made and I am very happy to be his 
witness. y 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the concurrence of the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon in what 
the committee has done. I would am- 
plify my statement only to the extent 
of saying that nearly all Members of the 
House and Senate in their respective 
constituencies have had an opportunity 
to watch the unfoldment of instrumen- 
tal and band music at schools located in 
villages and small towns and metropoli- 
tan centers, and nearly every one of them 
can testify to the fact that even his own 
children, at one time or another, when 
they are barely out of three-cornered 
pants and able to toddle, undertake 
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to tootle on a saxophone, flute, or pic- 
colo. When I was young I had a great 
urge to play a piccolo, but the schools 
did not have band music when I was 
young, so I never had a chance to satisfy 
my urge. I want to be sure that the 
children of this generation everywhere, 
particularly in the District of Columbia, 
who are under the tutelage and spon- 
sorship of Congress, will have such an 
opportunity, and hence this note of em- 
phasis in the report. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

„Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. May I ask a 
question of the Senator on another sub- 
ject, if he has concluded with the pres- 
ent subject? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Indeed, sir. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, I have been 
spoken to by several District citizens 
concerning the ‘Theodore Roosevelt 
Memorial Island. 

I note on page 31 of the bill a proviso 
that— 

No part of this appropriation shall be 
available for the preparation of plans for 
a crossing of the Potomac River which will 
be inconsistent with the general plan for 
the development of Theodore Roosevelt Is- 
land adopted and approved under the pro- 
Pe rats the act of Congress approved May 


In the opinion of the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee, is that 
proviso a complete protection for the 
use of that memorial island? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I believe the language 
now carried in the bill is ample and com- 
plete protection of Theodore Roosevelt 
Memorial Island. The matter has been 
of some controversy. The act creating 
the island as a Theodore Roosevelt Me- 
morial was enacted in 1932. The lan- 
guage of the law is crystal clear; and in 
my considered judgment, not only could 
supporting piers for a bridge not be set 
on the island, but I believe it would be 
a violation of the spirit of the memorial 
if a bridge structure were to be built over 
the island. Certainly it would not be 
seemly for Congress to provide for the 
construction of a bridge over the island. 

So funds for the planning—namely, 
$200,000—plus the interdicting amend- 
ment are carried in the bill; and we be- 
lieve that will be sufficient to protect the 
memorial. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator from Illinois. Probably he has 
seen in the newspapers, as I have, dur- 
ing the last few days, a drawing show- 
ing a bridge passing over Theodore 
Roosevelt Memorial Island, with piers 
for the bridge resting on the island. 

Mr. CASE rose. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. With reference to the 
question raised by the senior Senator 
from Massachusetts, let me say that the 
District of Columbia Committee asked 
the Corporation Counsel for an opinion 
regarding Theodore Roosevelt Island 
and whether a bridge resting on it could 
be built. It was his opinion that no 
bridge or highway could be tied to the 
island without prior enactment by Con- 
gress of permissive legislation. He did 
not specifically rule upon the question 
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of whether such action would be in vio- 
„lation of the existing law; but I share 
É the opinion of the Senator from Illinois 
that such action would violate it. 
However, without going into that 
h question, the corporation counsel took 
the position that it would be impossible 
for the Commissioners or for the Dis- 
N, trict of Columbia Engineer to act in hav- 
ing such a bridge placed there or in 
having the bridge rest upon the island, 
without permissive legislation by the 
Congress. 
© So, in supplementing what has al- 
ready been said about the matter, let 
me say that without the taking of af- 
firmative action by Congress, such con- 
struction could not occur. Further- 
more, if a provision for the taking of 
such affirmative action were included 
in an appropriation bill, the provision 
would be subject to a point of order. 
Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield to me for 
a question? 
Mr, DIRKSEN. I yield for a ques- 
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Wir. LANGER. In reading the bill, I 

notice section 21. Of course, not being 

a member of the committee, I confess 
| that I am not so familiar with the pro- 
visions of the bill as I should like to be. 
\ Under the circumstances, I should like 
to have the Senator give us an explana- 

tion of that amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. Will the Senator from 
North Dakota state the page on which 
the section appears, please? 

Mr. LANGER. It appears on page 
53; it is the last section of the bill. 

d Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, that 
amendment relates to certain property 
which belongs to the District of Colum- 

bia. It was acquired a long time ago, 

and a correctional institution was built 
upon it. Now, however, the property is 
>à scarcely necessary. We were of the 
opinion that perhaps it should be dis- 
_. posed of, and should be disposed of for 
T a useful purpose. 

It came to our attention that a hos- 
pital was interested in the property. 
That information did not come partic- 
ularly from the Commissioners, but, 
rather, from other sources, namely, per- 
sons who had been identified with hos- 
pital-construction programs for the Fed- 

~. eral Government. I have known some 
of those persons for a great many years. 

We thought we were going to be quite 
generous in the matter by making this 
area available, so there would be the 
possibility of construction at an early 
date of a hospital of approximately 350 
beds—so desperately needed by the 
people of the District of Columbia. 

This particular hospital matter has 
been the subject of litigation; the hos- 
pital was interested in another site, and 
I understand that matter has been 
rather adequately ventilated before the 
Zoning Commission, and finally was the 
subject of a court case. 

Having had long experience with ap- 
propriation bills, I am not insensitive 
to the fact that this amendment is a 
legislative item; and I would be less than 
candid if I did not say so publicly. 

Mr. LANGER. I noticed that the 
amendment constituted legislation, and 
thus is subject to a point of order. Ido 
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not think such a legislative amendment 
should be included in an appropriation 
bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
would not resist a point of order in con- 
nection with this amendment. I would 
concede that a point of order would be 
valid. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, at this 
time I make the point of order that the 
amendment which constitutes section 21 
of the bill, beginning on page 53, is legis- 
lation on an appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PurRTELL in the chair). The point of 
order is not in order at this time. 

Mr. LANGER. Then I shall wait un- 
til we come to that point. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I shall 
not detain the Senate further. I shall 
ask that the committee amendments be 
approved en bloc, with that one excep- 
tion; and then amendments may be of- 
fered from the floor. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
raise a point of order in connection with 
this item. First, I wish to ask the Sen- 
ator from Illinois about the advisability 
of writing into section 21 language with 
reference to Sibley Memorial Hospital. 

I believe that if the property is to be 
disposed of, it should be placed on the 
market and should be disposed of on the 
basis of its fair market value—as those 
words are set forth in section 21—to any 
prospective purchaser who might wish to 
negotiate a transaction which would 
comply with whatever other require- 
ments might exist—such as zoning re- 
quirements. 

My question is this: Is it good legisla- 
tive procedure to limit the sale to a 
specified purchaser, even before any 
negotiations have been carried on by 
the prospective purchaser? Would not 
that put the Government at a bargain- 
ing disadvantage, to begin with; and 
would it not discriminate against other 
prospective purchasers? 

Furthermore, would not such a provi- 
sion involve us in what the Senator from 
Illinois himself has referred to as a con- 
troversy between the proponents and the 
opponents of the so-called American 
University campus site for this particular 
hospital? 

As a result, would we not, in connec- 
tion with our action on this appropria- 
tion bill, be getting ourselves involved in 
a number of things about which we have 
not had time to obtain adequate infor- 
mation, and which really should be sub- 
stantively of no concern to us, insofar 
as our action on the disposal question 
is concerned? 

If we decide that this property has 
now become surplus property, insofar as 
the Federal Government is concerned, 
let us render that judgment and place 
the property on the market, and then 
let groups outside the Congress settle for 
themselves, without having us take sides 
on the question, where Sibley Hospital 
should be constructed. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
think the Senator from Oregon makes 
a very fair argument. Probably a mo- 
ment of generosity, and, may I say, soft- 
ness of heart, which inclines one’s heart 
in the direction of favoring a hospital, 
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may have overwhelmed and dominated 
the better judgment of the committee. 

Mr. MORSE. I have the same kind 
of heart, but I am satisfied that those 
who sell the property will have a heart 
like ours, too. If a fair offer is made 
for the property, I think those making 
the offer will have a fair chance of 
obtaining it. ‘ 

On the other hand, we know this issue 
isa controversial one. Therefore, I hesi- 
tate to have this provision, as a substan- 
tive matter, included in the appropria- 
tion bill without having had hearings on 
the subject. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I have 
followed with a great deal of interest 
the hospital controversy, and I know 
something of the difficulties involved. I 
also know that hospitals are not over- 
burdened with too much money, par- 
ticularly when they are organizing and 
getting underway. We were bending 
over backward in the interest of the wel- 
fare of the District of Columbia in the | 
hope that additional hospital facilities 
may be made available in this way. 

However, I would not for a moment 
controvert the observation which has 
been made by the Senator from Oregon, 
because I believe it has some validity. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield to me? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield, 

Mr. CASE. Obviously the matter is of 
considerable controversy. Inasmuch as 
this amendment is legislation on an ap- 
propriation bill, let me say that when 
the amendment is submitted, if the Sen- 
ator from Oregon does not make a point 
of order against it, I shall do so. I do 
not think it would be proper to include 
this amendment in the bill, particularly 
without having a hearing held on the 
subject. I feel it is a provision which | 
ought not to be placed in an appropria- 
tion bill, without a hearing, in any event, J 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, in the 
government of the District of Columbia 
we occasionally find men who, like the 
desert rose, are born to blush unseen and 
seemingly to waste their fragrance on the 
desert air. It occurs to me, if one may 
now say a kind word for persons like 
that, they are the hewers of wood and 
the drawers of water in the world. They 
live most obscurely, yet they make a 
great contribution. 

One such person is the librarian at 
the central library in Washington. His 
name is Mr. Peters. Perhaps I should 
not single him out for encomiums, but 
the fact of the matter is that he comes 
modestly and with an attitude of self- 
effacement to ask for a few thousand 
dollars, and then proceeds to tell the 
committee what he is going to do with it. 
He is going to renovate one upstairs room 
and downstairs room in the library. As 
I looked at the difference between the 
two, it so fascinated me that I thought 
what a wonderful job it is, for which a 
man labors so earnestly, but receives so 
little credit. I think an orchid ought to 
be pinned upon the librarian for the 
great job he has done and for the job 
he will do with the very modest $43,000 
we are restoring to this bill for remodel- 
ing the reading room and completing the 
renovations. It will make available ad- 
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ditional library facilities which are really 
necessary today. We have also added 
one booknrobile, because there are whole 
areas within the District of Columbia 
where library and reference facilities are 
entirely inadequate. 

Mr. President, I would say one thing 
about the Metropolitan Police force. It 
asked for 146 extra policemen. Those 
were denied by the House. In our wis- 
dom we provided for 75 policemen, who 
for the first time will go on the new sal- 
ary base of $3,900 a year, as the starting 
salary. In addition thereto, there was 
at the same time a request for 200 
crossing guards to protect the school 
children on the corner intersections and 
crossings of the District. We providec 
for 50 of those. So I think, between the 
additional policemen and the 50 crossing 
guards, who will be paid at an annual 
rate of about $900 a year, we shall make 
out pretty well in protecting the lives 
and limbs of the school children. In- 
advertently, the language of the bill is 
such that that was stricken; and after 
a while I shall offer the necessary 
amendment to restore the language. 

There may not be other things I should 
delineate for the attention of the Sen- 
ate, and I think, at this moment, I shall 
make a motion. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. I first wish to commend 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois 
upon the work he has done on the pend- 
ing bill, and for the very candid and fine 
explanation he has given of it. 

I particularly commend him for what 
he had to say at the beginning of his 
remarks, about the Appropriations Com- 
mittee respectfully suggesting to the 
legislative committee of the District of 
Columbia that a study be made of the 
matter of the Federal contribution, and 
of the fiscal relationship between the 
Federal Government and the District 
government. 

Having served on the Appropriations 
Subcommittee on the District of Colum- 
bia, and having had some insight into 
the matter, I have long felt that the 
Federal Government was not carrying its 
proper share of the fiscal burden of the 
District of Columbia. I think the re- 
port on the pending bill, which was filed 
by the distinguished chairman, sets forth 
the fact that in 1922 the Federal con- 
tribution was 40 percent, whereas, for 
the fiscal year 1954, the Federal con- 
tribution will be only 8.84 percent. It 
sets forth the further fact that, in 1935, 
34.9 percent of the area within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was tax exempt, that 
is, was used by the Federal Government, 
whereas today the percentage is 42.7 per- 
cent. More and more property has been 
taken out of taxation and made tax- 
exempt as a result of the Federal Gov- 
ernment acquiring and using it. Yet 
the Federal Government has obviously 
been very substantially reducing its con- 
tribution toward carrying the fiscal 
burden of the District of Columbia. 

Knowing, as I do, the able and con- 
scientious chairman of the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, the distin- 
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guished Senator from South Dakota, I 
am sure he will have not only a thorough 
but a very helpful study made of this 
question, so that when we consider a 
Similar bill next year, the Senator from 
Alabama will be able.to join the Sena- 
tor from Illinois and the Senator from 
South Dakota in endeavoring to take 
steps to assure that the Federal Govern- 
ment will meet what I believe to be a 
fairer share of the financial burden of 
the District of Columbia, and that the 
contribution by the Federal Government 
will be properly increased. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
and Mr. CASE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Illinois yield; and, if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I shall yield in a 
moment to the Senator from South 
Carolina, but before doing so I wish to 
say that probably one of the most schol- 
arly studies which has ever been made 
in the field of fiscal relationship between 
the Federal Government and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was made by the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina. I commend 
to every Member of the Senate the state- 
ment made by him some months ago on 
the Senate floor. It was a scholarly 
statement, and one which deserves read- 
ing and study by all Senators. I now 
yield to the Senator from South Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I thank the Senator from Illinois. I de- 
sire to say that at the proper time I in- 
tend to offer an amendment to the pend- 
ing bill, in order to bring to the atten- 
tion of the Senate the subject touched 
on by the Senator from Alabama. If 
there is anything that can be done, we 
should do it in the near future, in order 
to ward off the deficit which will occur 
in the treasury of the District of Colum- 
bia if the Federal Government does not 
assume its proper share of the cost of 
running the District government. 

Mr. D EN. I now yield to the 
Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, there are 
a number of things which I think ought 
to be said for the record at this time. I 
appreciate the suggestion made that the 
legislative committee make a study of 
this problem. 

The first thing that ought to be said at 
the moment is that the Constitution pro- 
vides that all the revenue measures shall 
originate in the House of Representa- 
tives. Earlier in the present session of 
the Congress the Senate Committee on 
the District of Columbia ventured to re- 
port, and had passed, a very minor bill 
dealing with appropriations. It merely 
endeavored to take care of the situation 
which existed in the Office of Rent Con- 
trol in the District, where money for 
Salaries was unavailable for a period of 
a little less than 2 months. 

The Senate passed the bill. It im- 
mediately raised a storm in the House 
of Representatives. Both the chairman 
of the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions and the ranking minority member 
took the floor and the House had more 
or less of a field day, taking the Senate 
to task for venturing to initiate a bill 
dealing with a small item of appropria- 
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tions. Their argument was based on the 
theory that the Senate could not initiate 
either appropriations or revenue meas- 
ures, although everyone knows that the 
constitutional provision mentions only 
revenues. But after the rather vigorous 
chastising which the Senate received in 
that instance and the complete ignor- 
ing of the bill passed by the Senate, the 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
the District of Columbia would feel that 
the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives would prob- 
ably shriek even more loudly if we ven- 
ture to initiate a revenue measure in the 
Senate. 

However, the Constitution does pro- 
vide that revenue measures which come 
to the Senate can be amended and con- 
curred in as in the case of other bills. 
On that basis, the Committee on the 
District of Columbia has kept on tap, 
so to speak, a revenue bill which pro- 
poses to repeal the personal-property 
tax in the District of Columbia, but has 
not reported it, because we thought it 
might be possible for a situation to arise 
calling for additional revenue for the 
District of Columbia in the coming fiscal 
year, or the year in which we are now 
living. But the Budget estimates do not 
indicate any need for additional revenue 
in the coming year. That issue has not 
arisen. There has been no necessity for 
a further study of the bill. But I think 
that constitutionally, at least, we might 
be conducting such a study as has been 
suggested. 

Furthermore, with respect to the obli- 
gation of the Federal Government to 
the District of Columbia, I recognize 
that there has been an increase in tax- 
exempt property in the District of Co- 
lumbia. The percentage has been 
stated. But it has to be recognized that 
the same thing is happening in a great 
many other communities throughout the 
country. The Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. HILL] knows that many communi- 
ties in his own State have had a high 
increase in tax-exempt property because 
the Federal Government has taken over 
private property for the purpose of con- 
structing military installations. 

Recently, in the Committee on Armed 
Services, particularly in the Subcom- 
mittee on Real Estate and Military Con- 
struction, it has come to our attention 
that in one community in California. in 
the county surrounding the city of San 
Diego,,52 percent of its land area has 
been made tax exempt because it is pub- 
licly owned, most of it, by the Federal 
Government. In other words, a greater 
percentage of land in that county sur- 
rounding San Diego, Calif., is today tax 
exempt than is the land within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

When we start to measure the con- 
tribution which the Federal Government 
is making to the District of Columbia on 
the basis of land, we run into a situa- 
tion which exists in Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, California, and nearly every other 
State where large areas of land are being 
required for Federal purposes. 

So, Mr. President, the question is not 
answered by determining what percent- 
age of land is in public ownership. If 
we apply that standard to the District 
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of Columbia, we shall have the same 
principle requested in New Jersey, in 
Georgia, in Mississippi, in California, 
in the State of Washington, and 
other States where the percentage of 
land under Federal ownership is com- 
parable with that in the District of Co- 
lumbia. That is not to say, however, 
that the Federal Government is assum- 
ing a fair share of its responsibility. 
I do not think it is. We must find some 
yardstick to measure that responsibility. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from South Dakota 
yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. The Senator 
from South Dakota has put his finger on 
a very serious problem. We in New Jer- 
sey are very much concerned about the 
Federal ownership of land in our State. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, carrying 
the matter a bit further, I do not think 
the Federal Government is meeting its 
proper share of the financial cost of op- 
erating the District of Columbia govern- 
ment in return for the services which 
are rendered to the Federal Government. 
I think it involves a broader study than 
merely determining the amount of land 
owned by the Federal Government. It 
goes to the question of the services which 
are performed by the District of Colum- 
bia government. It goes to the question 
of the amounts of money needed to car- 
ry on the District Government. 

Personally, I thought we ought to have 
a public works program on a 50-50 basis 
to take care of the urgent needs of the 
Capital City in the fields of transporta- 
tion, public buildings, and some of the 
other facilities which are necessary in 
the operations of a city of this sort. I 
hope that when that matter can be 
straightened out between the Bureau of 
the Budget and the Commissioners, we 
can have come before us a public works 
program based on the 50-50 principle 
for some of the Capital improvements 
needed. As chairman of the Senate 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 
I have had in mind that we would ad- 
dress ourselves to a study which would 
be consistent with the thought I have 
expressed. 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Dakota yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, only re- 
cently the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee made an appropriation for flood 
control at the Peace Cross, in Bladens- 
burg. We in Maryland feel that that is 
a joint responsibility between Maryland, 
the District of Columbia, and the Federal 
Government, because the water origi- 
nates within the District of Columbia 
and comes into Maryland. We hope that 
such conditions as that at Bladensburg 
will be brought into the study. It is 
something we should work on jointly 
with Maryland and the District of Co- 
lumbia. I hope that matter will be-in- 
cluded. 

Mr. CASE. I think we did include 
$500,000 in the civil functions bill. 

Mr. BEALL. It was in the bill and the 
Senate passed it. But the conferees cut 
it out day before yesterday. 

Mr. CASE. I regret that very much, 
because, as I recall, the State of Mary- 
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land is ready to proceed, and the funds 
we had made available were contingent 
upon some funds being provided for the 
District of Columbia. I took pains to 
see that $500,000 was put into the bill, 
I regret that I was not among the con- 
ferees and could not help to protect that 
appropriation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to say to 
the Senator from Illinois that not only 
has he made his explanation of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia appropriation bill 
factual, but he has made it exciting, ex- 
ceedingly interesting, and informative. 

I, for one, as I am sure is true of all 
Americans, feel a great sense of pride 
in the United States Capital. I do not 
think it is fair to look upon the city of 
Washington, the District of Columbia, 
simply as a local jurisdiction of govern- 
ment, It is much more than that. It is 
the seat of the Federal Government. It 
is the greatest capital in the world. 
Therefore, one is led to many reflections 
as to how it should be cared for. 

I listened with keen interest to the 
statements of the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case] and the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON] 
about Federal contributions. I may call 

-the attention of my colleagues to the 
fact that for 3 years the Committee on 
Government Operations has had before 
it a bill prepared by the Bureau of the 
Budget to revise the whole system of 
Federal contributions wherever Federal 
properties are located in local or State 
governmental jurisdictions. 

I understand the new Director of the 
Budget, Mr. Dodge, is reevaluating the 
proposed legislation, and that another 
proposal will be introduced. I was dis- 
cussing the matter with the chief clerk 
of the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations, Mr. Reynolds. I may say I be- 
lieve the study proposed to be made will 
afford an opportunity for Congress to re- 
view the question on a nationwide pat- 
tern, and to get something sensible and 
equitable worked out. 

In the meantime, as has been pointed 
out, the District of Columbia has a par- 
ticular problem which deserves special 
attention, because by the very nature of 
the structure and location of the Dis- 
trict, and by constitutional provision, 
the Congress of the United States has 
unusual responsibilities. 

I wish to make one suggestion, and 
I do so as an interested Member of the 
Senate. Iam not a member of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, and 
surely I can lay no claim to any intimate 
knowledge of its procedure. Nor am I 
a member of the Committee on Appro- 
priations. But as one who loves Ameri- 
can history, and as one who has respect 
and appreciation for the beauties of na- 
ture, I deplore what is happening to the 
Potomac River. So long as I am a Mem- 
ber of the Senate, I shall råise my voice 
until we at least make the Potomac River 
the beautiful stream God Almighty in- 
tended it to be. The Government per- 
mits pollution of the river. It is filled 
with filth. It is not taken care of. It is 
a disgrace to Congress, the District of 
Columbia, and the Nation. I shall con- 
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tinue to talk about it until something is 
done. 

In other sections of the United States, 
little creeks are protected, creeks which 
do not have scenic beauty. In the State 
from which I come there is a statewide 
antipollution program. We are inter- 
ested in rivers, streams, and lakes. But 
this is the Nation’s Capital, and what a 
miserable example is set. One of the 
Nation’s most magnificent and historic 
rivers is literally creeping with debris 
and filth. I think something ought to be 
done about it. I commend the matter 
to the attention of the committee. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
introduced the subject in one of his com- 
mittee reports to the Senate. I speak 
about it, not because it is world shaking; 
it is simply a matter of being tidy and 
clean. If our Government is not con- 
cerned about the cleanliness of the Cap- 
ital of the United States and its scenic 
beauty, it will not be much concerned 
about anything else. 

One final point. How about the Police 
Department in this city? There are sev- 
eral police departments. Sooner or later, 
I think. Congress will have to go to work 
on that situation. Iam not talking about 
the quality of law enforcement, which 
is a subject that has been checked into 
and investigated, and I am not prepared 
with facts on that. But, I am referring 
to something on which I am prepared 
with facts. 

Why have we a separate Capitol Po- 
lice force, the members on the patronage 
roll? Why is there the Metropolitan 
Police force, under the civil service? 
Why have we a National Park Police? 
We have police, police, and police, but 
none of the groups integrated. Any 
mayor in the United States who per- 
mitted such a situation to last even for 
1 year of his term would be either im- 
peached or recalled, or he would not try 
to run for reelection, because it would 
not be possible for him to be reelected. 

We talk about economy. I know it 
is wonderful to talk about billions of 
dollars of economy. I am of the opinion 
that Congress will have to get used to 
economy by starting with small things. 
Let us have a little economy somewhere, 
so we will get used to it. One of the 
ways to get used to it is to try to give 
some governmental reality to the District 
of Columbia. One place to start is in 
the law-enforcement agencies. 

When I talk about the District of Co- 
lumbia, I am not merely talking about 
the government of the District. I am 
talking about the geography. I know 
there is cooperation among the police 
departments, but when I travel on the 
highways and streets of Washington, I 
see Capitol Police, Park Police, and Met- 
ropolitan Police. There are all kinds 
of police, but who is chief? In this mat- 
ter we are not long on chiefs. 

There are different kinds of little em- 
pires. Most likely, some day we will get 
to the point where we can bring about 
a little reform. It is easier to talk about 
reforming the executive branch of the 
Government, but I am of the opinion 
that we will not reform any government 
in all America until we start with local 
government. I have said this repeat- 
edly; I shall continue to say it. Most 
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corruption takes place at local levels, 
and most reforms are made at local 
levels. 

Once we become trained at local levels, 
where we do not feel like talking about 
billions, but about millions, as we did 
in the good old days, we shall be able 
to do something about billions, some- 
thing that we are now hardly ever able 
to understand. 

I offer this comment, not as advice, 
but as a friendly observation. I know 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. DIRKSEN] has given considerable 
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agree with my views, but this is the place 
to have an exchange of views. Iam cer- 
tain the distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Case], who has had a 
career of distinguished public service, 
agrees with these views, or, if not, I am 
certain he will agree that I at least have 
a right to express my views. 

I want to see Washington, D. C., to be 
the Capital it ought to be, rid of its slums, 
and cleaned up in terms of its govern- 
mental operations, setting an example 
for the rest of the Nation. 

Without being critical of the Govern- 
ment, I may say that Washington would 
be the last place to which one should 
come if he wishes to get an example of 
governmental reorganization or reform. 
Yet it ought to be the first place. If 
Congress cannot run the District of Co- 
lumbia, I do not know how it can run the 
Nation. At least, it ought to set a pat- 
tern here. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator from Illinois 
yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Not until I have first 
made an observation. 

If I were to employ the language of 
Justice Holmes in the celebrated case of 
Missouri against Holland, in which he 
described a flight of ducks that brought 
into play the Federal game warden, out 
of which there came finally the so-called 
Bricker proposal to amend the Constitu- 
tion, I would describe the Potomac River 
as being, in the language of Holmes, only 
“transitorily” within the District of Co- 
lumbia. The Potomac meanders into 
West Virginia, Virginia, Maryland, the 
District of Columbia, and back into Vir- 
ginia. So pollution is not merely a prob- 
lem which is confined alone to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The matter of cleans- 
ing the Potomac River is one that must 
go to the committee that deals with such 
problems, the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HumpuHrey] touched a vulnerable spot 
in me, because I saw a very beautiful 
river, one of the finest in the world, 
the Illinois River, defiled by pollution, 
starting in 1899. It is not generally 
known, but once upon a time the Illinois 
River was the second largest fish- 
producing stream in the United States, 
second only to the Columbia. Today 
it produces very little, if any, fish, and 
mainly of the type that can live in water 
from which oxygen has been taken as 
a result of putting sewage into the river. 
So the Senator touches a very sensitive 
spot, because the Potomac is, after all, 
a resource that belongs to the people of 
the whole Nation. What a tragedy-it is 
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that children, following a natural in- 
clination, will often rush down to bathe 
in water that has been contaminated by 
sewage. I have seen them come up with 
impaired eyesight and other distressing 
conditions. 

So I say, with my friend, the distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota, I hope 
there may be an early and vigorous rem- 
edy of the condition that prevails in the 
United States Capital. 

I must make one further comment 
about the development alluded to by the 
Senator from Minnesota with respect to 
the police departments. Some years 
ago, when I was chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia in 
the House of Representatives, I thought 
it would be splendid, in the interest of 
economy of the time of busy Members 
of Congress, to confer upon the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia au- 
thority, without their having to come 
back year after year, to initiate daylight 
saving. I did get a bill to the floor. 
Then we had a lovely field day, on which 
the welkin fairly rang with stentorian 
pronunciamentos about the jurisdiction 
of Congress under the Constitution over 
the affairs of the District of Columbia; 
we were going to establish a proprietary 
right of control and direction over the 
District; and we have been doing it ever 
since. 

I fancy the reason why we have a 
Capitol Police force, in addition to the 
Metropolitan Police force, is that it is 
our police force. Somehow it touches 
a very proprietary chord in the Senate. 
I should be glad to harmonize this mat- 
ter. I should be glad to rationalize it, 
in the interest of efficiency and one- 
man direction; but I am confident that 
neither I, with my feeble persuasive tal- 
ents, nor anyone else, could begin to 
sell the idea either in this body or in 
another, which I must not mention be- 
cause to do so would be a transgression 
of the rules. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Let me 
say to my friend from Minnesota that I 
share with him in large measure the 
complaints he has made about the city 
of Washington. However, at this time I 
wish once more to bring to the attention 
of the Senate and of the country the 
fact that when it rains one cannot even 
get into the Capital from Maryland over 
Route 1. The maps issued by the Amer- 
ican Automobile Association and other 
automobile service associations warn the 
traveler that if it is raining when he ar- 
rives outside of Washington he must de- 
tour around Route 1 and come in by a 
back way, because at the Peace Cross on 
the Bladensburg Road the main highway 
into the Nation’s Capital, the highway 
will be so flooded that one cannot use it 
unless he has pontoons on his automo- 
bile. 

I say that situation should be reme- 
died. It can only be remedied by this 
body, because tidal waters are involved. 
The Army engineers are the only ones 
who can deal with tidal waters. There- 
fore, until we can get some money ap- 
propriated—$50,000, $100,000, or some 
other sum—to be used in conjunction 
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with the money which has been made 
available by the State of Maryland, so 
the Army engineers may go to work, it 
will not be possible to get into the Na- 
tion’s Capital on 50 or 60 days out of each 
year. I say that such a situation is 
uncalled for and should be remedied. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I must comment on 
the observations of my esteemed friend 
from the neighboring Free State of 
Maryland, a great and glorious common- 
wealth. 

I think the Senate did its duty by in- 
cluding in the civil functions bill a rea- 
sonably substantial amount; but many 
hopes die aborning in what is known as 
the third House of Congress. A Senator 
may introduce a bill in the Senate or a 
Member of the House may introduce a 
bill in the House. A bill introduced in 
one House may be passed by that House 
and concurred in by the other House in 
whole or in part. Then, at long last, it 
goes to the third branch of the legisla- 
ture, known as the conference commit- 
tee. I have been serving on conference 
committees for 20 years. I have seen 
some of my own hopes wither and die in 
those committees. So probably it is to 
that branch of the legislature that my 
friend from Maryland must address his 
observations. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. The last 
thing I want to do is to criticize this 
great body, which provides half a mil- 
lion dollars as my friend from Illinois 
said to start the project. It certainly 
is greatly needed in the national inter- 
est. When it rains and that intersection 
becomes flooded, one cannot get from 
Washington, D. C., the Capital City of 
the Nation, to Annapolis, the capital 
city of Maryland, without going around 
to Baltimore and then down to Annapo- 
lis. So I hope we can be more persuasive 
in conference the next time, when an 
appropriation for this purpose is placed 
in the next bill. I hope that will occur 
in connection with the first deficiency 
appropriation bill which comes before 
the Congress; and I hope the item can 
be retained in the bill by our conferees. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I assure the Senator 
that we do not want to assume the addi- 
tional responsibility of operating ferry- 
boats across the Peace Cross intersection. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. I have al- 
ready been commissioned a commodore 
in the Peace Cross navy, so I am well 
qualified to operate such vessels when 
they are constructed. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. The distinguished Sena- 
tor from Illinois, in responding to the 
Senator from Minnesota, called atten- 
tion to the many gory fights over the 
subject of daylight-saving time, culmi- 
nating in authority for the Commis- 
sioners to establish it on an annual basis. 
I am reminded that this year, for the 
first time, we succeeded in giving to the 
Commissioners complete authority to 
handle the time problem. Such author- 
ity has now been permanently estab- 
lished to provide daylight-saving time 
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for the District of Columbia if the Com- 
missioners so desire, 

In view of the fact that that repre- 
sents the culmination of the long and 
bitter battles to which the Senator from 
Tilinois has alluded, I trust the Senator 
from Minnesota will give the current 
Committee on the District of Columbia 
a little time to work on the pollution 
problem and on the police problem. 

Twenty years ago there were those 
around the Capitol who were talking 
about remaking America, and about 
what ought to be done to make this a 
beautiful world. They were talking also 
about improving the Nation’s Capital. 
The present membership of the District 
of Columbia Committee ought to be given 
a little time in which to accomplish 
some of these tasks. We have already 
obtained authority for the Commission- 
ers to decide the question of daylight- 
saving time. We have accomplished a 
few other things in the past 6 months, 
We shall be glad to tackle the other jobs. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator from 
South Dakota is to be highly congratu- 
lated on his achievements. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish my friend 
from Maryland to bear with me for a 
moment. I know how much he and his 
colleague [Mr. BEALL] are concerned 
over funds for the Peace Cross flood- 
control program. Let me say that the 
unfortunate circumstances which de- 
veloped were not within the control of 
the Congress. We had a long drought 
before the conference report was con- 
cluded. I say today to the Senator from 
Illinois that had that conference report 
come from the conference committee 
the day after the flood of 7 inches of 
rain on Highway No. 1 between here and 
Baltimore, and on Highway 40, I am 
sure that, with the help of the Lord and 
the wisdom of the conferees, we would 
have had the funds. 

I should like to say a final word to 
my friend from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case]. I have great faith and confi- 
dence in his leadership as chairman of 
the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. From this side of the aisle let 
me say to him that time may be run- 
ning out. The Senator from South Da- 
kota referred to the past 20 years, and 
the remaking of America. Look at the 
tremendous advances which were made 
in other parts of the world. Perhaps 
we slipped a little with respect to Wash- 
ington. The party of local government 
must take the leadership; and I think 
it will. But I wish to be sure that the 
tempo is stepped up. That is why I 
have tried to help a little. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, does the 
Senator from Illinois intend to conclude 
his remarks shortly? I am perfectly 
willing to discuss what I have to say on 
yielded time, but I prefer to obtain the 
floor in my own right. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I hope I can con- 
clude in about 5 or 6 minutes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Washington. 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. Like the Senator 
from Illinois, I have listened to this 
story for 15 years. Every year we have 
the same problem with regard to in- 
attention to the District. I think the 
complaint is justifiable. I have always 
thought that home rule would help cure 
some of these ills. I wish to point out 
for the Recorp an illustration of why 
we have so many unattended-to prob- 
lems in the District of Columbia. 

The Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee has 10 or 11 subcommittees, on all 
phases of operating not only the United 
States, but a large part of the world. 
The Senator from Illinois is chairman 
of the District of Columbia Subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Appropriations, 
which is a very important position. The 
Senator from Illinois, practically alone, 
conducted all the hearings on this bill. 
That circumstance was not the fault of 
other members of the subcommittee. 
They were in attendance upon other 
committees or they were in conference. 
I think the Senator from Illinois has 
done a momentous job in handling the 
entire District of Columbia appropria- 
tion bill practically alone. I do not 
think that situation will ever be cured 
so long as the District is not given home 
rule. 

It is common knowledge that when a 
Member of Congress first comes to Con- 
gress as a freshman, either in the Senate 
or in the House, if he cannot make the 
committee on which he wishes to serve, 
he is laughingly placed on the District 
of Columbia Committee. 

Mr. MORSE. When one is kicked off 
another committee, he also is placed on 
the District of Columbia Committee. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It is also common 
knowledge that a Member who is placed 
on the District of Columbia Committee 
wants to get off as soon as possible. 
That is a continuing process. It is not 
the fault of Members of Congress. 
However, in that process the District of 
Columbia and its government are hurt. 
I do not think we can find the answer 
uniil we give the District home rule and 
let it operate its own affairs. 

I commend the Senator from Illinois, 
because I know what the task is when 
all the other subcommittees of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations are operating 
at the same time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. This gives me an ex- 
cellent opportunity to observe publicly 
that I always have a good excuse for 
getting home late. [Laughter.] I serve 
on 6 subcommittees of the Committee on 
Appropriations, on 7 subcommittees of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, and on 
2 subcommittees of the Committee on 
Government Operations. Of course, one 
spreads himself reasonably thin. If 
there were more days in the week and 
more weeks in the month, I suppose one 
could pile up a good attendance record 
on all subcommittees. 

I do not wish to take much more time. 
There are two other items to which I 
would allude. The first refers to civil 
defense. The budget estimate was 
$315,000, and the House cut it extremely 
sharply. They cut it back to $23,000, 
which is approximately 8 percent of the 
budgeted amount. 
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I have not been so deeply sold on the 
idea of civil defense, or at least with re- 
spect to some aspects of it, but I do be- 
lieve that the Nation’s Capital, in line 
with cities of comparable size, such as 
Houston, Tex., San Francisco, and Bos- 
ton, does not do as well as other cities. 
Those cities do infinitely better. So out 
of it all we came up with the figure of 
$182,000, which is a substantial increase 
over the House figure. The figure was 
contrived after some conferences with 
John Fondahl, Director of the Office of 
Civil Defense. I remember John Fon- 


“dahl when he was a policeman long ago. 


He has been very devoted to his posi- 
tion, and I have great confidence in his 
capacity as Director of Civil Defense. 

We have added some language which 
would make it possible for him to co- 
ordinate the activities with those of ad- 
joining jurisdictions, namely, Maryland, 
West Virginia, and Virginia. So I be- 
i we have done very fairly with that 

m. 

Mr. President, it is so easy to accept 
credit for work that has been done, but 
when all is said and done, how effective 
would a Senator or Representative 
really be, and how much would he really 
accomplish, if he did not have sitting 
at his elbow constantly men of great 
fidelity to duty, and devotion to him and 
to the cause. I would be remiss to every 
instinct of appreciation that is in me if 
I did not pay public testimony to Harold 
Merrick and to Ernest Underwood, who 
have sat by me early and late and re- 
lieved me of the many routine chores 
that go with an appropriation bill. 

The matter of taking testimony is not 
so difficult. Obviously one can cudgel 
out of his mind some rather engaging 
questions and make the record appear 
as interesting reading, but the real work 
consists of getting the figures down, and 
verifying and modifying and inserting, 
and that goes on endlessly. The clerks 
of the Committee on Appropriations are 
busy burning the midnight oil long after 
Members of the Senate have departed 
for their respective residences. So now 
I publicly acknowledge my debt of grati- 
tude to Harold Merrick, who is on the 
floor with me, and to Ernest Underwood, 
for the good job they have done. 

Mr. President, I now ask unanimous 
consent that the committee amendments 
be agreed to en- bloc, and that the bill 
be considered as an original bill, but that 
no points of order be waived. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Illinois? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
What does the Senator mean by no 
points of order? i 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Points of order may 
be made. 

Mr. CASE. In that event I would 
make a point of order against the com- 
mittee amendment on page 53, line 11, 
section 21. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I rise to 
speak on that point. Reserving the 
right to object, I shall object unless we 
have an understanding that the accept- 
ance of the committee amendments en- 
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bloc will not deny the right of any Mem- 
ber of the Senate to offer an amend- 
ment that will modify an amendment 
already adopted under the request to 
adopt the committee amendments en 
bloc. > 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Of course, amend- 
ments would be in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Itis the 
Chair’s understanding that amendments 
may be offered in the event the unani- 
mous-consent request is agreed to. 

Is there objection to the unanimous- 
consent request of the Senator from 
Illinois? The Chair hears none, and 
the committee amendments are agreed 
to en bloc. 

The committee amendments, agreed 
to en bloc, are as follows: 


On page 3, line 16, after the word “office”, 
to insert “including the Office of Budget and 
Management”; in line 21, after the word 
“Commissioners”, to insert “whose salaries 
shall be at the rate of grade GS-18 in the 
General Schedule established by the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949, and plus so much as 
may be necessary to compensate the three 
Assistants to the Engineer Commissioners at 
such a rate as may be determined by the 
Commissioners, but not to exceed grade 
GS-17"; and on page 4, line 16, after the 
word “investigations”, to strike out “$414,- 
366" and insert “$561,761"; 

On page 4, line 21, after the word “Admin- 
istration”, to insert “including the rental 
of postage meters and affiliation with the 
National Safety Council, Inc.“; and in line 
23, after the amendment just above stated, 
to strike out 82,661,732“ and insert “$2,- 
765,800"; 

On page 5, line 16, after the word “ex- 
penses”, to strike out “$7,500” and insert 
“$10,000”; 

On page 5, line 20, after the word “each”, 
to strike out the comma and “approved by 
the Commissioners”; and on page 6, at the 
beginning of line 3, to strike out “$340,278” 
and insert “$372,073”; 

On page 6, line 20, after the word “fire- 
men”, to strike out “$8,562,000” and insert 
“$8,823,000”; 

On page 7, at the beginning of line 16, to 
insert “and for Office of. Administrator of 
Rent Control”; in line 22, after the word 
“catchers”. to strike out “$1,191,866” and 
insert 81,253,108“; and in the same line, 
after the amendment just above stated, to 
insert “of which not less than $23,340 shall 
be available for payment of terminal leave 
only for Office of Administrator of Rent 
Control”; 

On page 8, line 23, after the word “Agri- 
culture“, to strike out 819,655,000“ and 
insert “$19,801,000”; 

On page 9, line 13, after the word 
“amended”, to strike out $250,000" and 
insert $268,400"; — —— 

On page 9, line 17, after the word “equip- 
ment”, to insert “including not to exceed 
$25,000 for the purchase and repair of musi- 
cal instruments and related equipment”; and 
in line 22, after the word “vehicles”, to strike 
out “$5,000,000” and insert “$5,025,000"; 

On page 10, line 9, after the word “of”, to 
strike out “fourth” and insert “third”; 

On page 10, line 23, after the word “haz- 
ards", to strike out “$100,000” and insert 
“$140,000”; 

On page 11, line 14, after the numerals 
“1945”, to strike out 81,535,000“ and insert 
“$1,562,050”; 

On page 11, after line 14, to insert: 

“Capital outlay: For remodeling reading 
room and for completing renovations in 
basement, Central Library, $43,000, to remain 
available without fiscal year limitation”; 

On page 11, line 21, after the word “Colum- 
bia”, to strike out 81,555,000“ and insert 
“$1,589,650”; 
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On page 12, line 4, after "(58 Stat. 791)”, to 
strike out “$100,” and insert “$300,000”; 

On page 12, line 7, after the word “allow- 
ances”, to insert “the inspector in charge of 
the traffic division with the rank and pay of 
deputy chief; one captain who shall be as- 
signed to the traffic division with the rank 
and pay of inspector;"; on page 13, line 1, 
after the word “captain”, to strike out “tech- 
nicians with basic salary increase of not to 
exceed $361 per annum each;"; in line 3, 
after the word “captain”, to strike out “pro- 
bational detectives with basic salary increase 
of $181 per annum each; civilian crossing 
guards, including uniforms and equipment, 
at rates of pay and hours of employment to 
be fixed by the Commissioners;"; in line 12, 
after the word “photographs”, to strike out 
“rental and maintenance of teletype sys- 
tem;” and insert “rental, purchase, and 
maintenance of radio and teletype systems:“; 
on page 14, line 5, after the word “otherwise”, 
to strike out “$10,685,837” and insert 
“$10,843,337”; in line 6, after the word 
“amount”, to strike out “$1,350,000” and in- 
sert “$1,450,000”; and in line 7, after the 
word “and”, to strike out “$25,000” and in- 
sert 835,000“, 

On page 14, line 21, after the word “duty”, 
to insert “purchase and maintenance of radio 
equipment;“; and in line 23, after the word 
“grounds”, to strike out 385,239,841“ and 
insert $5,307,841"; 

On page 15, line 15, after the word “re- 
cruitment”, to strike out “$23,339” and insert 
“$182,351”; and in the same line, after the 
amendment just above stated, to insert a 
colon and the following provisos: “Provided, 
That not to exceed $50,000 of any funds from 
appropriations available to the District of 
Columbia may be used to match financial 
contributions from the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration to the District of Columbia 
Office of Civil Defense for the purchase of 
civil defense equipment and supplies ap- 
proved by the Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istration, when authorized by the Commis- 
sioners: Provided further, That notwith- 
standing any other provision of existing law, 
the Administrator of Civil Defense is au- 
thorized to coordinate the activities of such 
office with those civil defense activities lo- 
cated outside the District of Columbia”; 

On page 16, line 10, after the word “pris- 
oners“, to strike out “$1,175,000” and insert 
“$1,214,300”; 

On page 18, line 2, after the word “auto- 
mobile”, to strike out 382,843,101“ and in- 
sert 82,993,101“; 

On page 18, line 17, after the word 
“grounds”, to strike out 82,544,761“ and 
insert “$2,579,411”; 

On page 19, line 2, after the word 
“grounds”, to strike out 85,825,749“ and 
insert “$5,860,749”; 

On page 19, line 18, after the word “Home”, 
to strike out 8750, 000“ and insert “$787,000"; 

On page 20, at the beginning of line 25, 
to strike out “$4,139,353” and insert 
“$4,169,353”; . 

On page 21, line 14, after the word “ser v- 


ices”, to strike out “$99,724” and insert 
"$106,724"; 

On page 22, at the beginning of line 21, 
to strike out 84.590.796“ and insert 
84.622.796“ 

On page 24, at the beginning of line 11. 
to strike out 83,390,238“ and insert 
“$3,490,238”; 


On page 27, line 11, after the word “board”, 
where it occurs the first time, to strike out 
“two” and insert four“; and in line 12, 
after the word “board”, to strike out 8846 
081” and insert “$882,900”; 

On page 28, line 2, after the word “thereto”, 
to strike out “$1,746,193” and insert 
“$1,786,193"; 

On page 28, at the beginning of line 9, to 
strike out “$220,000” and insert “$320,000”; 

On page 28, line 13, after the word “busses”, 
to strike out “$129,605” and insert “$135,262”; 
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On page 29, line 6, after the word “vehi- 
cles”, to strike out “$2,715,673” and insert 
“$2,802,131”; 

On page 30, at the beginning of line 20, to 
strike out “$7,906,000” and insert “$7,706,- 
000”; and on page 31, line 19, after the word 
“expenses,” to insert the following provisos: 
“Provided further, That no part of this ap- 
propriation shall be available for the prepa- 
ration of plans for a crossing of the Potomac 
River which will be inconsistent with the 
general plan for the development of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Island adopted and approved 
under the provisions of the act of Congress 
approved May 21, 1932 (47 Stat. 163): Pro- 
vided further, That no part of this appro- 
priation or any appropriation heretofore 
made shall be used to defray the cost of any 
construction or relocation or removal of rail- 
road track or tracks or the construction of 
any structure which will prevent continuous 
rail transportation by standard railroad 
equipment by and between the railroad 
tracks of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad and 
the premises of the Benning plant of the 
Potomac Electric Power Co. via the tracks 
of the East Washington Railway Co. and the 
Capital Transit Co., except that nothing 
herein shall be construed to preclude the 
construction of an overpass at Deane Ave- 
nue in compliance with this proviso or to 
preclude temporary interruption of the rail- 
road transportation service herein described 
when necessary to any construction on Kenil- 
worth Avenue for which funds are appro- 
priated herein or a relocation of such tracks 
which will permit such continuous railway 
transportation”; 

On page 36, line 15, after the word “fund”, 
to strike out “$345,770” and insert “$362,575”; 

On page 36, line 17, after the word “fund”, 
to strike out $121,296” and insert “$130,406”; 

On page 38, line 6, after the word “ex- 
pended”, to strike out “$5,500,000” and insert 
$5,750,000"; 

On page 38, line 23, after the word “taxes”, 
to strike out “$2,478,823” and insert “$2,- 
495,323"; 

On page 42, at the beginning of line 6, to 
strike out “$115,000” and insert 8120. 700“; 

On page 44, line 21, after the word “the”, 
to strike out “‘chief accountant” and insert 
“accounting officer”; 

On page 47, line 24, after the word “exceed”, 
to strike out “$15,000” and insert “$20,000”; 

On page 48, line 15, after the words “and 
the”, to strike out “chief accountant” and 
insert “accounting officer”; 

On page 49, line 2, after the word “the”, to 
strike out “chief accountant” and insert “ac- 
counting officer”; 

On page 49, line 21, after the word “Cor- 
rections”, to strike out “$750” and insert 
“$1,000”; 

On page 52, line 1, after the numerals 
“1954”, to insert a colon and the following 
proviso: “Provided, That under authority of 
Public Law 91 the Commissioners shall 
charge to the appropriations authorized by 
this act for the Office of Budget and Man- 
agement the funds expended by the Depart- 
ment of General Administration on behalf 
of the offices of Budget and Management for 
personal services from July 1, 1953, to the 
date of enactment of this act“; 

On page 52, line 13, after the word “gen- 
eral- fund“, to insert “and water-fund”; 

On page 52, after line 16, to insert: 

“Sec. 19. Operating expenses of the De- 
partment of Sanitary Engineering properly 
chargeable to two or more appropriations 
available to that Department may be charged 
initially to an appropriate fiscal year account 
which is hereby authorized to be established, 
Advances shall be made to this account in 
such amounts as determined necessary by the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
from appropriations available to the Depart- 
ment of Sanitary Engineering. All charges 
to this account shall be distributed at least 
monthly to the applicable appropriations”; 
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On page 53, after line 2, to insert: 

“Sec. 20. In any case where this act speci- 
fied a rate of salary or compensation for any 
office or officer in excess of the rate estab- 
lished in the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended, for grade GS-15, the position of 
such office or officer shall be without regard 
to the numerical limitations contained in 
section 505 of said act and shall be in lieu of 
any such position in or under the District of 
Columbia government previously allocated 
er said act”; 

_On page 53, after line 10, to insert: 

“Sec. 21. The Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the Administrator of 
General Services, or the Commissioner of 
Public Buildings, are hereby authorized to 
dispose of the interest of the District of Co- 
lumbia and the Federal Government in that 
tract of land dedicated for the past 60 years 

to a reform or training school for girls and 

other children in the District of Columbia, 
| and situated at Loughboro and Conduit 
| Roads (now MacArthur Boulevard) and to 
| sell the said tract at its fair market value to 
| Sibley Memorial Hospital, and in order to 
| 


effectuate the act of August 7, 1946, as 
amended by the act of October 25, 1951, to 
provide more adequate hospital facilities in 
the District of Columbia; and any proceeds 
of such disposition shall be covered into the 
Treasury to the credit of the District of Co- 
lumbia and the United States according to 
their respective interests”; and 

On page 54, line 3, to change the section 
number from 19“ to “22,” 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I make a 
point of order against the committee 
amendment on page 53, line 11, section 
\ 21, on the ground that it is legislation on 
an appropriation bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The committee con- 

| cedes the point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 

| int of order is sustained. 

, Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment on page 13, line 4, to add 
the words “civilian crossing guards, in- 
cluding uniforms and equipment, at rates 
of pay and hours of employment to be 
fixed by the Commissioners.” The 
amendment would restore the words 
presently eliminated in lines 4 and 7. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
that the language stricken by the com- 
mittee on page 13, lines 4 to 7, be re- 
stored, as follows: “civilian crossing 
guards, including uniforms and equip- 
ment, at rates of pay and hours of em- 
ployment to be fixed by the Commis- 
sioners.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ili- 
nois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, before I 
discuss a section of the bill and the re- 
port, I wish to say to the Senator from 
Illinois that in my 8 years in the Senate 
I do not believe I have heard a clearer 
and more able explanation of a complex 
appropriation bill than the explanation 
which the Senator from Illinois has pre- 
sented this afternoon. 

He has been paying deserved compli- 
ments to staff members, and they are 
certainly deserving of the compliments. 
However, I think that we as Senators are 
sometimes lacking in appreciation—at 
least we do not often manifest apprecia- 
tion—of the work which members of our 
Committee on Appropriations do for us. 
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I know of no committee in the Senate 
which involves more drudgery, work more 
confining, and work which imposes 
longer hours upon the official duties of 
a Member of the Senate than work on the 
Appropriations Committee. 

I wish publicly to express my apprecia- 
tion for the work of our Appropriations 
Committee. Having expressed that ap- 
preciation, which comes from the bottom 
of my heart, I say to my friend from Illi- 
nois, it is that much more difficult for 
me to express any difference of opinion 
with the report which is before the 
Senate. 

As a member of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, and being the low 
man on that totem pole, so to speak, and 
the freshman on the committee, not yet 
having had time to fully familiarize my- 
self with the very important work of 
that committee—and I speak very seri- 
ously when I say it is important work— 
I nevertheless am very much disturbed 
by an article appearing in this morning’s 
Times-Herald, written by not only one 
of the most able reporters in the Press 
Gallery, but one who has left me with 
the conviction, as a result of my short 
service already on the District of Colum- 
bia Committee, that he is exceptionally 
well informed on District of Columbia 
problems. I refer to Hector McLean. 
The article reads: 

REoRGANIZING SHIFT SHOCKS Crrr's HEADS— 
SENATE UNIT VOTES POWER TO FOWLER 
(By Hector McLean) 

A congressional move to transfer the Dis- 
trict’s reorganization program into the hands 
of Walter Fowler, budget officer, threw the 
Commissioners into speechless confusion 
Friday. 

Guarding their reactions behind repeated 
“no comments,” they called an emergency 
meeting to weigh the problems presented by 
action of the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

The committee, in approving the District's 
budget for the fiscal year which began July 1, 
directed that the city’s staff of reorganizers 
be transferred from the control of Schuyler 
Lowe, Director of General Administration, to 
that of Fowler. 

The action is subject to approval by the 
Senate and by House-Senate conferees. 

DONOHUE’S CRITICISM 

Fowler, who also had been under the au- 
thority of Lowe since reorganization began, 
would be put directly under the Commis- 
sioners. 

Although the present Commissioners would 
make no comment on the committee action, 
the District’s most recent ex-Commissioner 
and “father” of the reorganization plan, F. 
Joseph Donohue, was bitterly critical. 

“It creates a hybrid form of government,” 
he charged. “We'll have a city manager and a 
board of commissioners, although the city 
manager plan was rejected when the re- 
organization plan went into effect last year.” 

He recalled that “President Eisenhower has 
suggested expansion of the board of com- 
missioners from 3 to 5 persons. This virtu- 
ally would create a 4-man board.” 

LOSES SECRETARY 

Noting that the committee's bill would 
even deprive Lowe of his secretary, Donohue 
said: 

“The idea of taking away the secretary of 
the second highest officer of the District— 
and making him type his own voluminous 
reports to the Commissioners—indicates an 


injection of personalities that ought to be 


looked into.” 
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Fowler is a veteran in District service, has 
often been mentioned as a possible Commis- 
sioner, and has a long record of co-operative 
relations with House and Senate appropria- 
tions committees. 

He was the author of a city manager-board 
of commissioners reorganization plan which 
was turned down more than a year ago by 
Donohue and the then engineer commis- 
sioner, Maj. Gen. Bernard L. Robinson. 

REORGANIZATION AUTHORS 

Robinson, with Donohue’s help, drafted 
the reorganization plan under which the city 
has been operating since July 1, 1952, and 
brought Lowe in from Atlanta, Ga., to run 
the streamlining job. 

Fowler was made subordinate to Lowe and 
there have been reports of friction in the 
District ever since. 

Responsibility for the move was assumed 
by Sentor Case (Republican) of South Da- 
kota, chairman of the Senate District Com- 
mittee and an ex-officio member of the 
Senate Appropriations Subcommittee on the 
District. 

Case, who supported Fowler as a candidate 
for District Commissioner prior to the recent 
appointment of Samuel Spencer, was asked, 
“What part did you play in restoring Walter 
Fowler to his former position of authority?” 

CASE TELLS REASONS 

“I favored it.“ he replied. “I had discussed 
it with Senator Dirksen (Illinois Republican 
who is chairman of the District of Columbia 
Appropriations Subcommittee) and with the 
staff some time ago. 

“I felt that an independent office 
would make his (Fowler’s) capabilities and 
experience more available to the District 
Government.” 

Asked about Fowler’s capabilities as a re- 
organization expert, Case said: , 

“I always thought that Fowler knew more 
about the workings of the District Govern- 
ment than anyone else.” When he wants in- 
formation about the District Case added, he 
always goes to Fowler. 

“With all due respect to Lowe,” Case said, 
“who may be a techniclan—and an expert 
on streamlining government—it (the reor- 
ganization) sort of ‘pocketed’ Fowler, I felt. 


“Fowler is an encyclopedia on the District 
of Columbia Government.” 


Mr. President, let me say to my good 
friend, the Senator from Illinois, that 
from information I have received this 
afternoon, I understand that the Com- 
missioners themselves are reported in 
the press as having said they hope the 
conferees for the House and the con- 
ferees for the Senate will reject the rec- 
ommendation of the Senate Committee 
on the Office of Budget and Manage- 
ment. It is reliably reported to me that 
the Commissioners believe such action 
by the Senate would be most desirable. 

I point out to the Senator from Il- 
lindis that I do not purport to know all 
the details of the controversy, but I sus- 
pect that in this case we are dealing 
with some personality problems as well 
as some personnel problems, and that in 
dealing with an appropriation bill we 
are thus purporting to settle what 
amounts to a personnel problem in an 
office of the District of Columbia gov- 
ernment, and we are taking the position 
that we shall do so in the way now sug- 
gested, and that if it does not work well, 
then in 6 months or so we shall modify 
the action we now take. 

I recognize the dual position of the 
Appropriations Committee in connec- 
tion with District of Columbia appro- 
priations. Let me assure the Senator 
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from Illinois that Iam not making these 
comments because of any endeavor to 
protect the jurisdiction of the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia over the 
District of Columbia. I am perfectly 
willing to have the Appropriations Com- 
mittee do whatever it thinks right and 
proper within its jurisdiction. 

What disturbs me about this matter 
in the first place is that I do not believe 
we should be handing it in connection 
with an appropriation bill. I do not be- 
lieve that in dealing with an appropria- 
tion bill we should be trying to settle a 
personnel or a personality conflict within 
in an administrative office of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia government. I do not 
think we can reconcile such action with 
our frequently expressed view that we 
should impose more responsibility upon 
the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, rather than less, and should 
move in the direction of more home rule, 
rather than less, and should treat the 
Commissioners as competent and able 
to handle personnel problems. If they 
are not, then let us get some new Com- 
missioners. 

If someone who presently is superior to 
Mr. Fowler is not competent to hold such 
a superior position, the Commissioners 
should take some action about it. But 
in dealing with an appropriation bill, 
Congress should not include in the bill 
a provision by which it would seek to set- 
tle what I believe we must admit is a 
personnel or personality conflict which 
apparently has developed between Mr. 
Lowe and Mr. Fowler. Iam not sure that 
is the case, although I have been so in- 
formed. I am not sure because we have 
not had the matter before the Committee 
on the District of Columbia—at least, 
not since I have been on the committee 
for the appropriate hearing which I 
think should be held on such a matter. 

I say most respectfully that when we 
deal with persor»el problems, we are 
dealing with problems which at least 
should be considered, if not settled, by 
the appropriate legislative committee of 
the Senate, rather than by the Senate 
Appropriations Committee. I recognize 
that, after all, this field involves mixed 
jurisdiction. The Appropriations Com- 
mittee asks, “How and where shall this 
money be spent? Shall it be spent under 
this office organization or under that of- 
fice organization?” 

I recognize that situation; but it seems 
to me that questions of administrative 
power and administrative right and duty 
are involved. The Committee on the 
District of Columbia certainly should 
pass judgment on this item, but I believe 
that the handling of this problem should 
be left to the District of Columbia Com- 
missioners. 

If the reorganization plan which has 
been put into effect needs to be amended, 
let us amend it. But let us not amend 
it by way of action on an appropriation 
bill. On the contrary, let us amend it 
by way of amendments proposed legis- 
latively, and referred to the appropriate 
legislative committee for hearing. 

I close by saying that I do not claim 
to know the facts, but I am speaking in 
regard to the general Senate policy 
against meddling in personnel problems 


of the Commissioners. 
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in the administrative offices of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. I believe those prob- 
lems should be handled by the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia. 
If we cannot leave to them the matter of 
determining responsibility in their staff 
organization, who shall exercise that au- 
thority? Certainly we ourselves should 
not attempt to do it. 

I do not know Mr. Fowler and I do 
not know Mr. Lowe. I never met either 
of them. I wish to assure the Senator 
from Illinois that I am simply directing 
my attention to, and am asking ques- 
tions about, the principle of whether in 
dealing with an appropriation bill, the 
Congress should use the allocation of 
funds as a vehicle for making a decision 
regarding an administrative responsi- 
bility in the District of Columbia govern- 
mental set-up. My answer is that we 
should not do so, because I believe such 
a move would be away from home rule 
and away from giving to the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia the 
responsibility which I believe should be 
delegated to them. 

In view of the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court, I believe I am standing 
on rather sound ground when I say that 
we are now in a beter position than we 
used to be to increase the responsibility 
There is now a 
reorganization plan. However, as I read 
the report, by taking the action now pro- 
posed we would be amending that plan, 
and would be doing so in connection with 
our action on an appropriation bill. I 
think that would be a mistake. 

I should like to hear from the Senator 
from Illinois in regard to this matter. 

Mr. DIRKSEN, Mr, President, I shall 
be very brief. 

First of all, let me say to the Senate, 
and in particular to my esteemed friend, 
the Senator from Oregon, that for more 
than 30 years the Office of Budget and 
Management was under the Commission- 
ers. So to return it there will not be a 
department or an innovation. 

Furthermore, on the Federal level 
budgetary matters relate directly to the 
office of the President, in the White 
House. Asa result, I think such a matter 
on the District of Columbia level should 
be rather close to the Commissioners, 
rather than under an establishment 
known as the General Administrative 
Office. 

I have no recollection that any affirm- 
ative case was made to the effect that 
economy or efficiency would result from 
putting the Office of the Budget Manage- 
ment in the General Administrative Of- 
fice. Since the Office of Budget and 
Management had previously been di- 
rectly under the Commissioners, and 
since there was no showing that economy 
or efficiency would result from the pro- 
posed change, and since one would nat- 
urally assume that that office should be 
very close to the responsible heads of 
the District of Columbia government, I 
think a reasonably good argument in 
favor of the proposed action exists. 

I recognize full well the substance of 
the argument made by my good friend, 
the Senator from Oregon; and I would 
not for a moment quarrel with him re- 
garding it. 
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I can also agree that such clashes of 
personality in the District of Columbia 
government are bound to occur. 

However, we discussed this matter be- 
fore the bill was marked up. The Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. Case], and 
the Senator from Maryland IMr. 
BEALL]—who serve ex officio as members 
of the Appropriations Committee when 
the District of Columbia appropriations 
bill is involved—and I had a round dis- 
cussion of this matter yesterday. We 
came to the conclusion that probably 
this was an action that might be sus- 
tained and might work out well. 

I never have a secret, and I think I 
ought to say that Commissioner Spen- 
cer called me about 2 hours ago. I set 
forth the case as best I could, and I in- 
dicated to him that if what the commit- 
tee proposes did not work out, then by 
sometime early in the new year, 1954, 
the whole situation would not have cast 
itself into so rigid a mold that it could 
not be undone with very little or no 
expense. So some element of opinion 
is involved. But I recognize full well the 
case made by the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. CASE. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. I may merely add that I 
think the point of the advisability of 
consideration by the legislative commit- 
tee has some validity to it. However, I 
believe that the legislative committee 
will find itself having the responsibility 
by the first of the year of giving some 
consideration to the full effect of the 
reorganization, as it has been worked 
out by that time. 

The reorganization, which was under- 
taken, I think, following an exchange of 
correspondence between myself and the 
Commissioners something more than a 
year and a half ago, was to be with the 
idea of achieving a measure of economy - 
and efficiency. As of the present, the 
tangible results in the way of economy 
have not been too marked, and there 
has been some question about certain of 
the steps which have been taken in the 
name of efficiency and reorganization. I 
think the whole subject might well be 
studied by the committee at the opening 
of the year. But I support the action 
of the committee as it has been taken 
to date, in this particular instance, in 
placing the office of budget and manage- 
ment a little closer to the Board of Com- 
missioners. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I desire 
to make a very brief comment on what 
the Senator from Illinois has said. I 
appreciate his explanation, but I have a 
difficulty with his answer. Based upon 
his conversation with Mr. Spencer, when- 
he leaves it as he does, on the assump- 
tion that if the plan does not work out 
by January 1, then some other consid- 
eration may be given to it, who is going 
to determine whether it has worked 
out? We know the way these things 
go. Once action has been taken, the 
Congress having spoken this afternoon 
in favor of this transfer, who is going 
to raise a controversy about it in Janu- 
ary? Under the present setup, the 
Board of Commissioners does not afford 
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a true home-rule organization. The 
Commissioners are careful to lean over 
backwards not to pick a controversy with 
the Congress. They try to keep discus- 
sion of friction behind the scenes as 
much as possible, and that is under- 
standable. 

What I fear, I may say to the Senator 
from Illinois, is that what we are pro- 
posing to do will really be determinative. 
It is a substantive matter which I think 
ought to be the subject of a full public 
hearing and discussion, If that is what 
is desired, the Commissioners ought to 
come forward with an affirmative re- 
quest for the transfer rather than have 
Congress initiate the transfer, when, 
after all, we have no official record, so 
far as listening to the pros and the cons 
is concerned, on the basis of which to 
justify the transfer. As I have said, I 
know nothing of the personal back- 
ground of the problem but I know 
enough about administration to suspect 
that probably Mr. Lowe has his advo- 
cates, Mr. Fowler has his advocates, and 
there might be many charges and coun- 
ter charges. I like to hear both sides of 
a question before passing judgment. It 
seems to me that we are asked to settle 
something according to a procedure, 
which I think is even worse than an ex 
parte procedure, in that there is no 
“party” procedure at all. Officially, on 
the record, we have not heard either 
side. That is why I would respectfully 
suggest that the committee has now 
served its purpose by raising the point. 

We now know there is a responsibility 
which I think has been placed clearly on 
the District of Columbia legislative com- 
mittee. Asa member of that committee, 
I certainly would not hesitate now to 
move in committee that an official re- 
quest be made of the Commissioners that, 
at a very early date, they come before 
the committee to discuss with the com- 

. mittee the issue as to whether Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 5 ought to be amended 
and the transfer made. I think that is a 
better way to handle it, than to deal 
with it as part of this appropriation 
bill. 

Mr. President, for the record I should 
like to inquire—and the Senator from 
Illinois may reply, of course, as he sees 
fit—of the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, whether he would be willing to 
drop the statement from the report, as 
of now, with the assurance of the Sen- 
ator from Oregon that he will officially 
request an early consideration of the 
question in the District of Columbia 
Committee, so that both sides may be 
heard, and so that we may then recom- 
mend, by way of a bill, an amendment 
of the Reorganization Act in January 

or February of next year, to effect what- 
ever change ought to be made. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I shall 
make two responses to my good friend 
from Oregon. The first one is that if the 
matter were considered on a legislative 
basis it would probably not go to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia 
under any circumstance, it being a reor- 
ganization matter; and, even though it 
appertains to the District, it would go to 
w Committee on Government Opera- 

ons, 
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Mr. MORSE. Very well. I would ap- 
pear there as a witness, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Secondly, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I feel duty bound to support the 
action of the committee, on the ground 
that others sat with me in the final 
markup of the bill, in the full commit- 
tee proceedings, and, having so contrived 
this result, I think that we shall have to 
stand by it. But I may say to the Sena- 
tor from Oregon that probably in the 
course of the proceedings of the confer- 
ence committee this matter will be very 
thoroughly ventilated. The Senator 
from Illinois is never so adamant or so 
inflexible that he turns a deaf ear to 
reason and persuasion. 

Mr. MORSE. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Frankly, one of my rea- 
sons for carrying on this discussion is 
that I could not make my point on the 
floor of the Senate, and I thought per- 
haps the conferees would make it for me. 
But speaking seriously, rather than fa- 
cetiously, I have not had time to study 
the bill in detail, and I ask the Senator 
whether he would direct my attention to 
the page, section, and line of the bill 
where this subject is dealt with? Or is it 
covered only in the report? 

Mr. DIRKSEN.: It is found on page 
3, in line 16. There is found there the 
language, “Executive Office,” and then in 
italics, “including the Office of Budget 
and Management.” 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state the inquiry. 

Mr. MORSE. I raise the question as 
to whether the language on page 3, re- 
ferring to this matter, is subject to a 
point of order on the ground of being 
legislation on an appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator refer to words on lines 16 
and 17? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes, on lines 16 and 17. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that it might be subject 
to a point of order. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Before the Chair 
rules, Mr. President, I should like to be 
heard, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair has stated that it might be sub- 
ject to a point of order. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I re- 
spectfully invite attention to the fact 
that there is legislative authority for 
this. It has always been carried in ap- 
propriation bills for the District of Co- 
lumbia, and I know nothing of any re- 
organization act or any subsequent leg- 
5 which has repealed that author- 

ty. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like to be heard. 

I am very frank to say that the Sen- 
ator from Illinois has lived by his wits 
on the floor of the Senate, as well as 
I have, and not having had time to go 
to the books, I would apply this argu- 
ment: 

My understanding from the colloquy 
which I have had with the Senator from 
Illinois is that what we are doing is, in 
effect, amending a substantive law deal- 
ing with the District of Columbia which 
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has previously been enacted. What this 
really amounts to is passing our own re- 
organization act in an appropriation bill 
for the District of Columbia. What we 
are really saying in this bill, on page 
3, lines 16 and 17, is that we are now 
going to reorganize the Office of Budget 
and Management of the District of 
Columbia. 

If that is not legislation on an ap- 
propriation bill, I miss my guess. I think 
it amounts to a reorganization of the 
administrative and executive depart- 
ments of the District of Columbia in 
an appropriation bill. In this language 
we say that these offices shall now be 
organized in a certain way, and, having 
organized them, we proceed to appro- 
priate the money for them. 

The first act is to reorganize the offices, 
and, having reorganized the offices in an 
appropriation bill, we then proceed in 
the bill to appropriate the money, I 
say it is legislation on an appropriation 
bill. I say that the question of how the 
offices should be organized should not 
be included in an appropriation bill. 

Mr. President, I make my point of 
order. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to be heard further. 

I submit that we create absolutely no 
function by the inclusion of this lan- 
guage on page 3 of the bill. I submit, 
further, that it has always been carried 
in appropriation bills for the District of 
Columbia and has been one of the reg- 
ular and normal functions of the execu- 
tive office. We add no new personnel; 
we create no new positions; we carry 
them only where they have been carried 
previously in appropriation bills. I 
cannot think of any reason for sustain- 
ing the point of order. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in rebut- 
tal, I should like to say that I think the 
weakness in the argument of my friend 
from Illinois is that, although this sit- 
uation used to exist, there was a change 
under the Reorganization Act, and it is 
now proposed in an appropriation bill 
to go back, to use the Senator’s own ar- 
gument, to a previous administrative set- 
up in the District of Columbia. But we 
should not do it on an appropriation bill. 
I would add that the fact that possibly 
at some time in the past this is where the 
function was located, in no way justifies 
us to reorganize it, even though the new 
organization looks like the one which ex- 
isted some time ago. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would like to have information 
as to the legislative history involved. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, when 
the language was submitted by the 
Budget Bureau, which is customary, be- 
cause that bureau drafts the legislative 
language submitted to the Appropria- 
tions Committee, this identical lan- 
guage was carried in the budget. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair desires information as to the loca- 
tion of the Office of Budget and Man- 
agement and what authority there is for 
it to be located there. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, this is my 
personal opinion. My personal opinion 
is that we simply provide money for 
the Office of Budget and Management, 
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which comes out of the funds provided 
for at the end of the paragraph. Of 
itself, this language does not do any- 
thing. What the committee has done 
is to tell the Board of Commissioners 
that we believe the two offices are fun- 
damentally compatible. Technically, I 
think all the language does is to say 
that the pay for this particular office 
shall come out of the total funds pro- 
vided for at the end of the paragraph. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Chair, before he rules, permit one last 
observation? 

I certainly do not share the view of 
the Senator from South Dakota that this 
language does not transfer funds. Asa 
result of the language, administrative 
jurisdictions, powers, and duties are go- 
ing to be changed as between Mr. Fowler 
and Mr. Lowe. That is what the con- 
troversy is about, namely, who is going 
to be above whom? That deals with 
the question of the reorganization of the 
District of Columbia, because what we 
are really doing by way of the assign- 
ment of these funds is determining a 
chain in the administrative powers and 
responsibilities of officials now holding 
office under Reorganization Plan No. 5 
of 1952. If this is not an amendment 
to that plan, I do not know how we can 
write one. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, the argu- 
ment now presented by the Senator from 
Oregon strengthens the Senator from 
South Dakota in his opinion. I respect- 
fully invite the attention of the Chair to 
the fact that Reorganization Plan No. 5 
of 1952 places the entire authority for 
reorganization within the Board of Com- 
missioners. It did not spell out what the 
reorganization would accomplish. It 
placed the power in the hands of the 
Board of Commissioners. All this lan- 
guage does, and what we do in the com- 
mittee report, is to say to the Board of 
Commissioners that we think they ought 
to do this, but the language of the bill 
does not of itself do it. It merely pro- 
vides where the pay for that office shall 
come from, In the report we say we 
believe it should be consolidated under 
the Commissioners, and if the Board of 
Commissioners follow the implied wishes 
of the committee, it will, under its pow- 
ers of reorganization, restore the office 
in question to the executive office. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, if I may 
be allowed to say a word, although I 
thought I had made my last comment, 
I think the story which I quoted earlier 
referring to the attitude of the Commis- 
sioners, plus the statement which the 
Commissioners are reported to have 
made this afternoon, explain the func- 
tions of the various officials of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.. If that be true, I 
think it is legislation on an appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, under 
the provisions of Reorganization Plan 
No. 5 of 1952 there is simply a broad 
grant of powers, and a recital of all the 
various functions of officers of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Section 3 of the plan 
relates to performance of functions of 
the Board, and provides: 

Except as otherwise provided in this sec- 
tion, the Board of Commissioners is hereby 
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authorized to make from time to time such 
provisions as it deems appropriate to au- 
thorize the performance of any of its func- 
tions, including any function transferred 
to or otherwise vested in the Board of Com- 
missioners by this reorganization plan. 


It is very general. Consequently, I 
think we are quite within the provisions 
of the plan in pursuing the action which 
is contemplated by the pending bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would ask the Senator from Illi- 


nois whether the provisions of the Re- 


organization Act would still apply and 
whether that would be the final au- 
thority. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I would presume so. 
Section 1 deals with hospitals, founda- 
tions, examining boards, and regulatory 
agencies; but it puts them in no par- 
ticular place. So there is latitude. It 
was certainly on the basis of that un- 
derstanding that the budget language 
as it came to us placed the budget and 
management office within the purview of 
the executive office, where it is carried in 
the bill. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. I think the Senator from 
Illinois should have called attention to 
the first sentence of section 1 of Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 5 of 1952. Actually 
that does place all these functions in the 
hands of the Commissioners. That is 
what the reorganization is for. The first 
sentence reads: 

There are hereby transferred to the Board 
of Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia (hereafter in this reorganization plan 
referred to as the Board of Commissioners) 
all functions of the following-named offices 
and agencies of the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, including in the case of 
each the functions of all officers, employees, 
and subordinate agencies, 


What the reorganization plan did was 
to take all the offices of the District of 
Columbia and place them under the 
District of Columbia Commissioners, and 
then to say to the Commissioners “You 
can reallocate and redistribute them as 
you wish.” 

I think the answer to the query of 
the Chair should have been that power 
is still in the Board of Commissioners 
to place the offices wherever they wish. 

We have only expressed a pious hope 
that in their final placement of the 
budget office, it shall be left in the ex- 
exutive office under the District Com- 
missioners. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to say two things 
in reply to the Senator from Illinois and 
the Senator from South Dakota I think 
they have proved my case. The reor- 
ganization act places the responsibility 
in the Board of Commissioners. But the 
argument or statement of the Senator 
from Illinois as to the purpose of the 
legislation is really an argument to take 
away jurisdiction from the Board of 
Commissioners, in the sense that they 
are to render a decision in the con- 
troversy over the jurisdiction to be ex- 
ercised by Mr. Fowler and Mr. Lowe. 
They are to decide it for the Board of 
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Commissioners. Under this language 
the Board of Commissioners are to be 
told what to do. I say that makes it 
legislation on the appropriation bill. 

The committee are proposing to 
change the reorganization act in the 
sense that they are not leaving the de- 
cision any longer to the Board of Com- 
missioners. They are telling them who 
is to be superior. Mr. Fowler no longer, 
under this language, is to be subordinate 
to Mr. Lowe in these matters. 

If that is not legislation en an ap- 
propriation bill, in that the authority is 
taken away from the Board of Com- 
missioners, I do not know how a clearer 
restriction could be placed on the Board 
of Commissioners. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would request the advice of the 
Senator from Oregon as to whether this 
transfers authority to the executive of- 
ficers, or merely provides for their pay. 

Mr. MORSE. In my opinion, the ef- 
fect of this is to transfer authority. In 
my opinion, what is actually being done 
is to change the existing administrative 
duty and power of those two officers, 
That is legislation. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have one observa- 
tion to make. I do not believe that an 
exclusive inference can be derived at 
all from the fact that the Office of Budget 
and Management has been included in 
the executive office. It can be minis- 
terial, it can be for the purpose of pay- 
ment, it can be for a variety of purposes; 
but certainly it does not address itself 
to the whole question of the peculiar 
functions which will be exercised by vir- 
tue of the transfer here proposed. 

Mr. MORSE. I may call attention to 
the language on page 4 of the committee 
report, to see what the committee has in 
mind: 

Regarding the transfer of the Offices of 
Budget and Management to the Executive 
Office, the committee believes that these two 
offices are definitely compatible in opera- 
tions and directs that their functions be 
combined as an Office of Budget and Man- 
agement directly under the Commissioners. 
In order to carry out the District’s budget 
and management responsibilities in a direct 
and expeditious manner, the committee has 
included in the bill language to transfer 
and consolidate the two offices in the Execu- 
tive Office under the direction and control of 
the Budget Officer. 


That is not simply a transfer for the 
purpose of payment. That transfer is 
for the purpose of changing existing 
functions and jurisdictional power. Ido 
not know how the committee could ex- 
plain its motivations and intent any 
clearer, as the Recorp of today's discus- 
sion on the very able report of the chair- 
man will clearly show tomorrow, when we 
read it. He was very clear in his state- 
ment as to why this was being done. It 
was right in line with the committee 
report. The purpose was to modify and, 
as they say in their report, in explana- 
tion of their language, it modifies func- 
tions. That is legislation. That is not 
simply purely ministerial. It is not 
transferring money for the purpose of 
payment from one office to another. It 
changes the nature of the offices, and 
that is legislation. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Oregon believe this pro- 
vision takes from the Commissioners any 
authority they have under the reorgani- 
zation act? 

Mr. MORSE. Oh, certainly I do. It 
takes authority from them, because it 
clearly directs them as to what they 
must do. They have no discretion in 
the matter. If this provision is allowed 
to remain in the appropriation bill, the 
Commissioners are not going to proceed 
contrary to the language in the bill, they 
are going to do just exactly what the 
committee tells them to do. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. As a matter of fact, 
I should point out that the authority is 
in the Commissioners to change, modify, 
transfer, and abolish, at least until 
June 30, 1954, within the terms of the 
proviso. 

Mr. MORSE. It is one thing for them 
to do that by discretion; it is another 
thing for the Committee on Appropria- 
tions to put in the word “must.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is prepared to rule. While he is 
in some doubt, he sustains the point of 
order. 

The bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, in 
view of the ruling of the Chair, we should 
modify the amounts, to round out the 
bill. I suggest that on page 4, line 16, 
the bill be amended by reducing the 
figure “$561,761” by “$143,600,” in order 
to make the Office of Administration 
conform to the deletion of this item in 
the Executive Office. 

On page 4, in line 23, I would propose 
to increase the figure $2,765,800 by the 
corresponding amount, $143,600. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, first I wish to commend 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 
He has explained in a wonderful way 
exactly what the bill does. 

I wish to commend him also for what 
he has done in regard to Federal con- 
tribution. He has brought to our atten- 
tion precisely the condition in which 
the District of Columbia finds itself at 
present with regard to Federal contribu- 
tion. But the Senator from Illinois did 
not go back into the record quite far 
enough. He stated that in 1922 the 
Federal contribution was 40 percent. 
I know that during the period from 1879 
to 1921 the District of Columbia and the 
Federal Government were on a 50-50 
basis. That fixed ratio payment was 
established in the organic act of 1878, 
and lasted for almost half a century. 

I read from the report: 

One of the facts of this problem is the 
constantly increasing amount of property 
acquired by the Federal Government, which, 
being exempt from taxation, decreases the 
major source of revenue of the District. 


That being so, when such properties 
are taken off the tax rolls of the District, 
it has the same effect as decreasing the 
amount which the Federal Government 
is contributing, 
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I read further from the report: 

In the fiscal year 1953 the area of tax- 
exempt property for the Federal Govern- 
ment in the District of Columbia represented 
42.7 percent as compared to 40.2 percent in 
1943, 37.2 percent in 1940, and 34.9 percent 
in 1935, Consequently the area of taxable 
property is correspondingly reduced. 

Another related factor is the forecast of 
the actual condition of the District’s general 
fund at the end of the fiscal year 1955. It 
was indicated at the hearings that such fund 
might have a deficit of about $15 million, 
and the reason advanced for that condition 
is primarly the fact that running expenses 
as compared to available revenues have been 
at such a level as to require the depletion 
of surplus funds that might otherwise be 
available. 


I know that some will say, “Let taxes 
in the District be raised.” In 1951 Dis- 
trict residents paid an average of $128.61 
in city taxes. This was the highest rate 
recorded in any large American city. 
The Census Bureau reports that the 
average person in one of America’s larg- 
est cities paid only $61 in municipal 
taxes last year, but the residents of 
Washington, D. C., our Capital City, paid 
twice that amount. They have done so 
for several years. That shows that the 
source of revenue of the District is al- 
ready being taxed to the limit. 

There is also.a sales tax in the District 
at the present time. That being so, I 
think we should be studying the ques- 
tion of what we are going to do about 
the situation. 

If the real property of the Federal 
Government in the District of Columbia 
were taxed, it would produce each year 
$19 million. If the real estate owned by 
national organizations, foreign govern- 
ments, and other private property ex- 
empt from taxation were taxed, it would 
produce almost 83 % million. Those two 
added together would amount to twice 
what the Federal Government is con- 
tributing to the operation of the District 
government at the present time. 

Should we not pay for what we re- 
ceive? Should we not pay for all the 
protection we receive? I do not need 
to remind Senators and Representatives 
of the fact that we live in the District 
and receive protection within the Dis- 
trict. But do we pay income taxes in 
the District? I wonder how many peo- 
ple who work in the District pay their 
taxes back in the States from which they 
came? - 

Should the taxpayers of the District 
of Columbia be called upon to assume 
the entire burden, or should the tax- 
payers of the United States as a whole 
help to pay for the benefits which we 
are receiving in the District of Columbia? 
I have come to the conclusion that the 
Federal Government ought to contribute 
at least 25 percent to the cost of opera- 
tion of the District of Columbia. For 
that reason I send to the desk an amend- 
ment which I am offering. 

As I send this amendment to the desk 
I do so with the knowledge that a point 
of order will be raised, that it is legisla- 
tion upon an appropriation bill. Two 
provisions have already been stricken 
from the bill on such points of order. 
However, there are five other examples 
in the appropriation bill of legislation on 
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an appropriation bill. I shall not argue 
the point of order. Having served upon 
the District Committee for 8 years I 
know that it has been customary to leg- 
islate in regard to District matters on 
the appropriation bill. 

My amendment would not become ef- 
fective during this fiscal year. It would 
take effect at the beginning of the next 
fiscal year. It would help meet the 
burdens which will be placed upon the 
District at that time, when there will be 
a deficit of approximately $15 million. 

We shall have to face this condition in 
the future whether we face it here today 
or not. I discussed this subject fully 
some months ago on the floor of the 
Senate. I am only asking that my 
amendment be taken to conference. I 
am assuming that there will be a con- 
ference. There the question could be 
studied. It is a problem to which we 
should give our most earnest attention 
at this particular time. Every Senator 
who has spoken on this floor today, and 
every Senator with whom I have dis- 
cussed the subject acknowledges that the 
Federal Government is not carrying its 
part of the burden of operating the Dis- 
trict government. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
South Carolina will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK, On page 54, after 
line 2, it is proposed to insert a new sec- 
tion, as follows: 

Sec. 22. (a) In recognition of the obliga- 
tion of the United States to share equi- 
tably in the expense of maintaining the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, there is authorized to be 
appropriated for each fiscal year, beginning 
with the final year end June 30, 1955, as the 
annual payment of the United States toward 
defraying the expenses of the government 
of the District of Columbia, an amount equal 
to 25 percent of all amounts (including the 
amount appropriated pursuant to the au- 
thority of this section) appropriated by the 
Congress for the government of the District 
of Columbia for each such fiscal year. 

(b) Of the amount appropriated each fis- 
cal year under authority of this section, the 
sum of $1 million shall be credited to the 
water fund of the District of Columbia, es- 
tablished by law (D. C. Code, 1951 ed., 
title 43, ch. 15), and the remainder shall be 
credited to the general fund of the District 
of Columbia. 


(c) Article VI of the District of Columbia 
Revenue Act of 1947 is repealed. 


On page 54, line 3 it is proposed to 
strike the section number “22” and in 
lieu thereof insert the number 23.“ 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I make the 
point of order that the amendment pro- 
posed would be legislation on an appro- 
priation bill. It would both enact new 
substantive legislation and repeal ex- 
isting law. In several other respects it 
is clearly legislation. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I am not undertaking at 
this time to argue the point of order. As 
I stated previously, I concede the amend- 
ment is legislation on an appropriation 
bill, but there are other provisions in the 
bill, which I could mention, which also 
constitute legislation on an appropria- 
tion bill. 

I thought perhaps the Senator would 
raise another point at this time, namely, 
that its purpose was the raising of reve- 
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nue. I contend that it would not raise 
revenue, because the money has already 
been raised, and we would be appropria- 
ting money already in the Treasury of 
the United States. For that reason it 
would not be a tax matter, as we look 
upon it from the standpoint of the Fed- 
eral Government. I am not contending 
it is not legislation on an appropriation 


bill. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
GRISWOLD in the chair). The Chair sus- 


tains the point of order. 

The bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, there has 
been considerable discussion about the 
possibility of additional airport facilities 
for the District of Columbia. At one 
time it was proposed to take a large 
tract of land in the State of Virginia 
for the purpose of building the so-called 
Burke Airport. More recently there has 
been discussion of the possible use of 
the Andrews Air Force base. At the 
same time the suggestion was made that 
the Friendship Airport at Baltimore be 
used to supplement the airport facilities 
for the District of Columbia. 

Believing that it might be possible to 
kill 2 birds with 1 stone, so to speak, 
I addressed an inquiry to the Engineer 
Commissioner of the District of Colum- 
bia, to find out if it would be possible 
to expedite improvements on the Wash- 
ington-Baltimore Parkway and thereby 
bring the Friendship Airport closer to 
Washington, in point of time. I have 
a letter from the Engineer Commis- 
sioner, General Prentiss, under date of 
July 23, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it may be printed in the RECORD at 
this point, because of its importance to 
the consideration of the transportation 
problem in the District of Columbia. 

I might add that the net effect of the 
letter is to point out that the Friendship 
Airport could be brought within 41 
minutes of the heart of Washington, 
which would compare with 3042 minutes 
from the Burke Airport. In other words, 
there would be a difference of 10 minutes 
between the two airports after the im- 
provements on the Washington-Balti- 
more Parkway had been completed. I 
commend the reading of the letter to all 
Members of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GOVERNMENT OF THE 
District OF COLUMBIA, 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 
Washington, D. C., July 23, 1953. 
The Honorable FRANCIS CASE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Case: In compliance with 
your request of July 13, 1953, for specific 
information regarding relative running times 
between the United States Capitol Building 
and various airport sites in the vicinity of 
Washington, I am pleased to submit the 
following factual data gathered by the De- 
partment of Highways: 

The sites checked were: Friendship Inter- 
national Airport, Andrews Air Force Base, 
National Airport, and the proposed Burke 
Airport. A time-distance study was con- 
ducted during both the peak and off-peak 
hours over existing routes (table 1). 

On routes where improvements are pro- 
posed, the time-distance figures are com- 
puted over the improved projects (table 2). 
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TABLE 1—Over existing routes 


Time 
60.5 minutes { ), 57 min- 
utes (off pea 
23.5 minutes es (peak), 19.5 min- 
utes (off 


12 minutes 2 8 
37 minutes (peak), 36 minutes 
(off peak). 


TABLE 2.—Estimated over improved routes 


Dis- 


tance Time 
Miles 
Friendship. ] 31.0 | 44 minutes (peak), 41 minutes 
offpeak). 
Andrews. 11.2 | 22 minutes (peak), 19 minutes 
(offpeak). 
National 4.5 | 11 minutes (offpeak). 
Burke. 5 | 31.5 minutes ( J, 30.5 min- 
utes (offpeak), 


As stated above, the foregoing checks were 
made between the Capitol and the airport 
sites. In addition, the following table No. 3 
is a record of information furnished the 
Department of Highways by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration and represents checks 
made by that agency between the same air- 
port sites and the intersection of 16th and K 
Streets NW., in Washington, during off-peak 
hours. 

TABLE 3 


OVER EXISTING ROUTES 


ESTIMATED OVER IMPROVED ROUTES 


16th and K Sts... ee 


The Department of Highways has based 
their estimated time and distance over new 
routes on the following construction con- 
siderations: 


FRIENDSHIP AIRPORT 

The completion of the Baltimore-Wash- 
ington Parkway in Maryland; the scheduled 
reconstruction and new paving of the Kenil- 
worth Avenue Freeway in the District; the 
completion of the East Capitol Street Bridge 
and its western approaches, also within the 
District. 

ANDREWS AIR FORCE BASE 

There is no contemplated improvement of 
this route. However, a slight savings in 
time is expected upon the elimination of 
present traffic congestion on South Capitol 
Street by the construction of the Southwest 
Freeway which will permit unimpeded left 
turns from South Capitol street. 

NATIONAL AIRPORT 

This route will be improved by the pro- 
posed Southwest Freeway. The total distance 
will remain unchanged, but the travel time 
should be reduced because of the express- 
way characteristics of the freeway. 

BURKE AIRPORT 

The highway improvement affecting this 
route are the Southwest Freeway within the 
District and the access road that would be 
constructed from the Shirley Highway to the 
airport site. 
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When listing the various sites in order of 
off-peak travel time, and with the recom- 
mended improvements in place, they appear 
as follows: 


Minutes 
National Alrport 3 
Andrews Air Force Base 19 


It will be noted that the only material time 
reduction will be realized on the route to 
Friendship International Airport. This will 
be accomplished by the completion of certain 
projects now under construction or pres- 
ently scheduled. In the District of Colum- 
bia, these projects include the pending im- 
provement of the Kenilworth Avenue Free- 
way connecting the Baltimore-Washington 
Parkway with the East Capitol Street Bridge. 
The bridge project itself is currently under 
way. The remaining portion of the route 
consists of improving the approaches to the 
bridge from downtown Washington. The 
projects comprising this route are deemed 
urgent in order to afford a proper connection 
with the Baltimore-Washington Parkway, 
which is scheduled for completion in 1954, 
and would incidentally complete the im- 
proved route to the Friendship Airport. 

The Co has authorized funds for the 
completion of the East Capitol Street Bridge 
and 1 of the 3 major structures to be built 
on the Kenilworth Avenue Freeway. Our 
1954 budget contains a request for funds for 
the second major structure on the Kenil- 
worth Avenue Freeway and we will request 
future appropriations for the remainder of 
the freeway project and the western ap- 
proaches to the East Capitol Street Bridge. 

Hoping this information meets with your 
request, and with warmest personal regards, 
I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Louis W. PRENTISS, 
Brigadier General, United States Army, 
Engineer Commissioner, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment, If 
there be no further amendment, the 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendments and the third reading of 
the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H. R. 5471) was read the 
third time and passed. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments, request a conference 
thereon with the House of Representa- 
tives, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. DIRK- 
SEN, Mr. FERGUSON, Mr. McCartuy, Mr. 
Cask, Mr. HILL, Mr. MCCLELLAN, and Mr. 
MacnusoN conferees on the part of the 
Senate, 


CUSTOMS SIMPLIFICATION ACT 
OF 1953 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate I shall 
move to take up Calendar No. 634, H. R. 
5877, the customs simplification bill, for 
the purpose of making the bill the un- 
finished business of the Senate. It is 
not my intention that the Senate con- 
sider it this evening. 

First I shall call up a privileged mat- 
ter, the conference report on the inde- 
pendent offices appropriation bill, but 
I wanted to announce that first I would 
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ask that the customs simplification bill 
be made the unfinished business. 

Mr. President, I move that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of Cal- 
endar No. 634, House bill 5877. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the bill by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
5877) to amend certain administrative 
provisions of the Tariff Act of 1930 and 
related laws, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from California. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H. R. 5877) which had been reported 
from the Committee on Finance with 
amendments. 


FIRST INDEPENDENT OFFICES AP- 
PROPRIATIONS, 1954—CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
submit a report of the committee of 
conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 4663) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Executive 
Office and sundry independent executive 
bureaus, boards, commissions, corpora- 
tions, agencies, and offices, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1954, and for other 
purposes. I ask unanimous consent for 
its present consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
report will be read for the information 
of the Senate. 

The report was read. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of July 21, 1953, pp. 9414-9417.) 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Gore Martin 
Anderson Griswold McCarran 
Barrett Hayden McCarthy 
Beall Hendrickson McClellan 
Bennett Hennings Millikin 
Bush Hickenlooper Monroney 
Butler, Md. Hill orse 
Butler, Nebr, Hoey Mundt 
Byrd Holland Murray 
Capehart Humphrey Neely 
Carlson Hunt Payne 
Case Ives Potter o 
Chavez Jackson Purtell 
Clements Jenner Robertson. 
Cooper Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Cordon Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Daniel Johnston, S. C. Schoeppel 
Dirksen Kefauver Smathers 
Douglas Kennedy Smith, Maine 
Duff Kerr Smith, N. J. 
Dworshak Kilgore Sparkman 
Eastland Knowland Stennis 
Elender Kuchel Symington 
Langer Thye 

Flanders Lehman Watkins 
Frear Lennon Welker 
Fulbright Long Wiley 
George Magnuson Wiliams 
Gillette Malone Young 
Goldwater Mansfield 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 


that the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. BRIDGES] is absent because of ill- 
ness. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. BRICKER], 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. TAFT], and 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
TosBEY] are necessarily absent. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quor- 
um is present. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
the conference report on the first inde- 
pendent offices appropriation bill was 
agreed to by the conferees after con- 
siderable discussion, and with some 
compromise on both sides. There are, 
of course, a number of issues, and I 
shall be glad to answer questions about 
any of them. 

I think the three issues about which I 
have been asked the most questions, 
and in which Senators are most inter- 
ested, are, first, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission safety work and field work; 
second, the housing amendment; and, 
third, the straightening out of the Los 
Angeles housing problem. I shall take up 
the ICC question first. 

Mr. President, I send ‘to the desk a 
resolution, which I ask unanimous con- 
sent to offer and to have considered at 
this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the resolution. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The resolu- 
tion reads as follows: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate that the safety work lawfully performed 
by the field organization of the Bureau of 
Motor Carriers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission be continued as presently con- 
stituted during fiscal year 1954, pending 
appropriate reorganization of such activi- 
ties under the recommendations of the re- 
port of the Wolf Management Engineering 
Co. to the Senate Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. of December 22, 1952. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
the situation with relation to the con- 
ference report on the ICC and safety 
regulations is that the House figure was 
$9,400,000. The Senate put in the figure 
of the revised budget, namely, $9,600,000. 
In conference, the House conferees, after 
some discussion, accepted the Senate 
figure, which is the figure of the revised 
budget, and which I believe represents a 
little more money than was allowed last 
year. 

In the report of the Senate committee 
accompanying the bill, there was a rec- 
ommendation that the Wolf report, so- 
called, be put into effect. The Wolf re- 
port was the result of a study by some 
engineers, who were recommended by the 
Senate Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce a year ago. The 
Wolf report recommended streamlining 
the work of the ICC, and includes the 
work of the so-called regional offices, 
and the safety work which the ICC is 
required to do under the law. 

In addition to the Wolf report, there 
was discussion in the House report of 
the field work and safety. At the time 
that question came up in conference, the 
clerk of the committee, at the suggestion 
of the chairman of the conferees, read 
a letter addressed to the chairman sug- 
gesting that this language should not be 
included in the report. There was con- 
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siderable discussion, the House conferees 
insisting that they wanted to include the 
maximum amount in the conference re- 
port. As shown by the statement of the 
managers on the part of the House, the 
language that was included in the report 
as the result is as follows: 

In lieu of the proposal of the Senate the 
conferees have agreed to the proposal of the 
House requiring that the sum of $1,793,157 
requested for work relating to safety and 
field work in the Bureau of Motor Carriers be 
distributed to other work of the Commission 
which is regarded as of greater importance 
than such safety and field work. 


That is the language of the statement 
of the managers on the part of the 
House. The Senate conferees never saw 
the language, and, of course, had noth- 
ing to do with the statement of the House 
managers which went to the House. 

As the result of that language, Mem- 
bers of the Senate have received a great 
many telegrams, stating the dangers 
that will ensue if the safety work of the 
Commission in the motor-truck-carrier 
field is abandoned. 

As chairman of the subcommittee, I 
took this matter up at once, and as a re- 
sult of a talk with the chairman of the 
House committee, Mr. PHILLIPS, I have 
a statement in writing from him. I 
talked with the members of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and I have 
a letter from them. I talked with the 
Comptroller General of the United 
States, and I have a letter from the gen- 
eral counsel of the Comptroller General’s 
office, Mr. Fisher. 

As I have said, the total amount of the 
revised budget is contained in the ICC 
appropriation. They will have the 
money to carry on the field and safety 
work. The only question is whether the 
language in the report and in the state- 
ment of the managers on the part of the 
House, to the House, makes it impossible 
for the Commission to go ahead. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I prefer not to 
yield until I have completed my state- 
ment. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, as a mat- 
ter of procedure, may we have an under- 
standing with the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, that when he concludes his 
statement on the ICC item, we may de- 
bate it, in order that we may join issue 
before proceeding to other items in the 
report. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is what 
I desire to do. Representative PHILLIPS, 
of California, wrote me a letter. I shall 
place the full letter in the Recor, but 
the pertinent statements are these: 

I know I speak for most, if not all, of 
the members of the House committee when 
I say we are quite willing to have this 
worked out by the Commission, under the 
terms of the Wolf report, and to wait until 


next year for a further discussion of the re- 
sults. 


He refers to the safety service. Again, 
he says: 

Any statement that it “closes all the fleld 
offices” is not supported by any understand- 
ing in either the House or the Senate. These 
field offices perform other functions for the 
Icc, in connection with the regulation of 
motor carriers, 
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The concluding sentence in the letter 
reads: 

My committee also feels that the few em- 
ployees, engaged in this particular activity, 
could well be absorbed in other activities 
of the ICC which the Commissioners con- 
tend are not up to date, including the re- 
organization requirements contained in the 
Wolf report. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in a letter signed by J. Monroe Johnson, 
Chairman, states: 

The Wolf report recommends certain 
changes in the structure of our field organi- 
zation. It does not recommend the aband- 
onment of any fundamental operations or 
duties. It presupposes a continuation of 
safety activities. We now propose, if per- 
mitted, to keep this in mind as we under- 
take our field reorganization pursuant to 
the principles of this report. We hope to 
be able to demonstrate substantial progress 
along these lines at an early date, certainly 
before we appear in support of our 1955 ap- 
propriations, 


He discusses the language of the con- 
ference report and the statement made 
by Representative PHILLIySs on the floor 
of the House, which created doubt in the 
minds of the Commission as to whether 
it should proceed with the work. 

Mr. President, I now call attention to 
the fact that the necessary provision 
and the money are all in the appropria- 
tion bill. All of this language is in the 
statement of the managers on the part 
of the House. The Comptroller General 
of the United States, in a letter signed 
by the General Counsel, E. L. Fisher, 
says: 

The restriction on the use of the appro- 
priation for work relating to the safety and 

the fieldwork of motor carriers agreed upon 
in the conference report would not legally 
preclude the use of the appropriation for 
that purpose, since there is no specific limita- 
tion in the appropriation language itself and 
especially in view of the statement made on 
the floor of the House at page 9417 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for July 21, 1953, in 
connection with the adoption by the House 
of the conference report to the effect that 
the limitation agreed upon in conference 
was a firm recommendation but “which the 
ICC under the law could disregard.” 

With respect to expenditures to carry out 
recommendations of the so-called Wolf re- 
port, the appropriation would be available for 
that purpose to the extent that such recom- 
mendations otherwise are authorized. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the memorandum from Rep- 
resentative PHILLIPS, the letter from Mr. 
Johnson of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and the letter from Mr. 
Fisher, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the mat- 
ters were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

JuLy 23, 1953. 

MEMORANDUM TO SENATOR SALTONSTALL 

You asked me for a statement regarding 
the position of the House on that part of 
H. R. 4663 which has to do with the récom- 
mendation to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

I know the Senate understands that this 
recommendation is contained only in the 
House report and that nothing on this sub- 
ject appears in the bill. When the confer- 
ence committee accepted the Senate sug- 
gestion to increase the ICC appropriation by 
almost $200,000, this gave the agency the 
revised budget request. 
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The recommendation to the ICC, concern- 
ing this safety service, is not new with the 
House committee. This will be the second 
or third time that the House has supported 
us in this provision, this time without a 
negative vote in spite of the rash of tele- 
grams and letters. 

The House feels that this Agency is in the 
process of reorganization and improvement, 
and we agree with the Senate that the adop- 
tion of the recommendations of the Wolf 
report will go a long way toward solving this 
particular problem, among others. I know 
I speak for most, if not all, of the members 
of the House committee when I say we are 
quite willing to have this worked out by the 
Commission, under the terms of the Wolf 
report, and to wait until next year for a 
further discussion of the results. At the 
present time this service reaches only about 
6 percent of the trucks yearly engaged in 
interstate commerce, and these, as you know, 
represent only a small fraction of the trucks 
on the highway. The House committee has 
been recommending, since this service largely 
duplicates services performed under State 
laws, that the money in the ICC budget, 
could be applied to other functions which 
the Commissioners consider of greater ur- 
gency. 

This should indicate to you what the 
House has been trying to do. The provision, 
to which objection is made, appears only in 
the report. Any statement that it closes all 
the field offices is not supported by any 
understanding in either the House or the 
Senate. These field offices perform other 
functions for the ICC, in connection with 
the regulation of motor carriers. 

In the conference, the House accepted the 
Senate recommendation of $200,000 addi- 
tional, in money, for the ICC, and also 
adopted the Senate provision that the ICC 
would improve its efficiency by reviewing the 
Wolf report and putting its recommenda- 
tions into effect. In this same agreement 
between us, the Senate accepted the House 
suggestion to return, to the House report, the 
recommendation we are talking about. My 
committee also feels that the few employees, 
engaged in this particular activity, could 
well be absorbed in other activities of the 
ICC which the Commissioners contend are 
not up to date, including the reorganization 
requirements contained in the Wolf report. 

JOHN PHILLIPS, 
Member of Congress. 


— 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 
Washington, July 24, 1953. 
The Honorable LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Independ- 
ent Offices Bill, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator SALTONSTALL: Pursuant 
to your personal request that this Commis- 
sion communicate to you in writing its eval- 
uation of certain’ language contained in the 
conference report on the First Independent 
Offices Appropriation Act, 1954, relating to 
the expenditure of fiscal year 1954 appropri- 
ations for the Commission and in order that 
you might give the Senate assurances of our 
intentions with reference thereto, we for- 
ward this letter. 

The language to which we refer reads as 
follows: 

“In lieu of the proposal of the Senate the 
conferees have agreed to the proposal of the 
House requiring that the sum of $1,793,157 
requested for work relating to safety and 
field in the Bureau of Motor Carriers be 
distributed to other work of the Commission 
which is regarded as of greater importance 
than such safety and field work.” 

As we interpret this language it gives rise 
to serious uncertainty as to whether any 
funds appropriated to this Commission in 
the appropriation bill cited above can or 
should be expended in support of our safety 
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and other field work performed through our 
Washington and 76 Bureau of Motor Carrier 
field offices. This uncertainty was further 
punctuated by remarks made on the floor of 
the House of Representatives on July 21, 
1953 (recorded in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 
9417) by the Honorable JOHN PHILLIPS, in 
the presence of other members of the House 
Committee on Appropriations, the subcom- 
mittee in charge of the bill in question and 
the House conferees who subscribed to the 
report. Mr. PHILLIPS stated, inter alia: 

“There are 336 employees and the ex- 
penditure is $1,700,000 for something that 
duplicates work largely done by the States. 
The feeling of the committee was that, if 
the Interstate Commerce Commission went 
into this field, it should go in as sort of a 
clearinghouse to coordinate and unite the 
work of the various States which is now being 
adequately carried out, better than by the 
IOC} iF 02 

“It is only a recommendation on our part 
which I hope the ICC will recognize as a 
firm recommendation, but which the ICC 
under the law could disregard, because our 
primary recommendation is that this $1,- 
700,000, which last year we took out alto- 
gether is to be applied to those functions of 
the ICC's activities which the Commissioners 
think are the most urgent.” 

He also said: 

“That is correct, but I want to make it 
clear it is a very firm recommendation in 
the report. I think the Commissioners would 
have to come to us and explain next year 
how they spent the money.” 

Without belaboring the effect of this cu- 
mulative legislative history, allow us simply 
to state that any such forced action on our 
part would completely stultify the adminis- 
tration and enforcement of title II of the 
Interstate Commerce Act (the Motor Carrier 
Act of 1935) and would cast serious doubt 
on our ability to effectively regulate other 
carriers under other provisions of the act 
who are highly competitive with motor car- 
riers. We cannot believe that this result 
was intended to be accomplished but actions 
and words both in this instance speak loudly, 
and, giving the language in question its 
most liberal construction from our point of 
view, we seem to be faced with the minimum 
possibility that, if we do not fully comply 
with the language as interpreted by Mr. 
PHILLIPS this Commission can reasonably ex- 
pect to suffer further curtailments in its 
appropriations. This is not a pleasant pros- 
pect in view of the serious financial plight 
in which we even now find ourselves with 
reference to our increasing caseload and 
steadily diminishing work force. 

During our conversations with you relat- 
ing to this matter yesterday, you handed us 
two documents for our consideration—a let- 
ter from the General Counsel of the Office 
of the Comptroller General addressed to Mr, 
Earl Cooper, clerk of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, and a personal mem- 
orandum of July 23 to you signed by the 
Honorable JohN PHILLIPS, Member of Con- 
gress. —ů — 

The first of these documents, in short, in- 
formally concludes that the restriction on 
the use of the appropriation for work relat- 
ing to the safety and field work of motor 
carriers agreed upon in the conference re- 
port would not legally preclude the use of 
the appropriation for that purpose since 
there is no specific limitation in the appro- 
priation language itself and especially in 
view of the statement made on the floor 
of the House at page 9417 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp for July 21, 1953, in connec- 
tion with the adoption by the House of the 
conference report to the effect that the limi- 
tation agreed upon in conference was a firm 
recommendation but ‘which the ICC under 
the law could disregard’.” 

Assuming that the Comptroller General 
would take this position formally, it would 
appear that legal justification exists for our 
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maintaining the status quo of our field or- 
ganization and the full duties performed 
by it. The legal situation, however, is not 
the only important thing in this regard. We 
are confronted also by and must consider 
the practical situation created by the action 
of the conferees above referred to expressed 
in definite Janguage and terms. 

Our difficulty is not in the least resolved 
even by this quotation from Mr. PHILLIPS 
memorandum to you in which he says: 

“The provision, to which objection is 
made, appears only in the report. Any 
statement that it ‘closes all the field offices’ 
is not supported by any understanding in 
either the House or the Senate. These field 
offices perform other functions for the ICC, 
in connection with the regulation of motor 
carriers.” 

For your information on , this Com- 
mission entered a formal minute on its 
records to the effect that it endorses the 
Wolf report in principle and since that 
date we have been striving assiduously to 
implement it by appointing a managing di- 
rector and formulating plans to move pro- 
gressively in the direction recommended by 
that report. Because the report will require 
not only some streamlining of our forces but 
also some significant additions thereto we 
even sought a supplementary appropriation 
some time ago to get the reorganization 
under way. We failed in this attempt. 

But, we now note with pleasure that the 
Congress authorizes the use of our 1954 ap- 
propriation for this purpose, and we are 
gratified that the funds added by the con- 

-ferees are also designed to further these 
plans. 

The Wolf report recommends certain 
changes in the structure of our field organi- 
zation. It does not recommend the aban- 
donment of any fundamental operations or 
duties. It presupposes a continuation of 
safety activities. We now propose, if per- 
mitted, to keep this in mind as we under- 
take our field reorganization pursuant to 
the principles of this report. We hope to 
be able to demonstrate substantial progress 
along these lines at an early date, certainly 
before we appear in Support of our 1955 ap- 
propriations. 

The Commission is thus faced with a posi- 
tive declaration in a House conferees’ re- 
port to which the Senate conferees agree 
that, if not neutralized or changed by the 
Senate or jointly with the House, will se- 
riously interfere with the administration of 
part II of the act. " 

I want you to know that the Commission 
has expressed itself in conference as deeply 
appreciative of your interest evidenced in 
this matter. 

The Commission has considered and 
adopted the above letter in toto. 

Cordially yours, 
J. MONROE JOHNSON, 
Chairman, 
COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATEs, 
Washington, July 23, 1953. 
Mr. EARL COOPER, 
Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate. 

Dear Mr. Cooper: This is in reference to 
your informal inquiry concerning the use of 
funds provided the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the pending First Independ- 
ent Offices Appropriation Act, 1954. 

The restriction on the use of the appro- 
priation for work relating to the safety and 
field work of motor carriers agreed upon in 
the conference report would not legally pre- 
clude the use of the appropriation for that 
purpose since there is no specific limitation 
in the appropriation language itself, and 
especially in view of the statement made on 
the floor of the House at page 9417 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for July 21, 1953, in 
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connection with the adoption by the House 
of the conference report to the effect that 
the limitation agreed upon in conference 
with a firm recommendation but which the 
ICC under the law could disregard, 

With respect to expenditures to carry out 
recommendations of the so-called Wolf re- 
port, the appropriation would be available for 
that purpose to the extent that such recom- 
mendations otherwise are authorized. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. L. FISHER, 
General Counsel. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield, first, to 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. WELKER]. 

Mr. WELKER.’ I should like to ask 
the Senator from Massachusetts whether 
or not, under the explanation just given, 
it is a fact that field offices will be closed. 
I heard information given by some ex- 
perts that nothing would legally pre- 
clude the Commission from using the 
money to keep the field offices open. It 
seems to me that if that is not a fact 
there is nothing to prevent closing the 
field offices. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. There are 76 
field offices in the United States. So 
far as I know, they are located where 
it is most satisfactory to locate them 
from the standpoint of the work to be 
done. One office may close and another 
one remain open. Under the law the 
Commission can have whatever number 
of offices it needs. There is more money 
appropriated by this bill than they had 
last year. So far as I know, under the 
law, it is for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to determine where these 
offices shall be located. 

Mr. WELKER. If the Senator will 
further yield, I make the observation 
that to me the situation is very strange. 
It seems to me that anything could hap- 
pen by virtue of a report such as this. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission is required, under 
the law, to do safety work. It must have 
offices. The offices in Idaho are located 
in Boise and Pocatello. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I hope 
the Senator will be kind enough and the 
Senate will be kind enough to permit me 
to make my argument in reply to the 
argument of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, even though it is not in the 
form of a question-and-answer colloquy 
with the Senator from Massachusetts. 
And I shall be exceptionally brief—for 
me. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that I shall 
not lose the floor while the Senator from 
Oregon makes his argument. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Chair will state that the question 
is on agreeing to the consideration of 
the resolution of the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL]. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, what is the valid- 
ity of the House conferees’ language 
either with respect to the action of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission or to 
the legality of the expenditure? It is 
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extremely unusual, certainly, within my 
experience, that the Senate conferees 
should not know what the language was 
that was suggested by the House confer- 
ees. If it constitutes an interdiction up- 
on the appropriation, or it means that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
must close some of its field safety offices, 
I think the Senate should be fully ad- 
vised as to the effect of the House lan- 
guage. 

That invites a parliamentary inquiry, 
Mr. President, and I think there should 
be a ruling from the Chair as to the 
effect of language appearing in a con- 
ference report which represents the in- 
tention, purpose, and will of one branch 
of the National Legislature, but does not 
come within the purview of the Senate 
conferees. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on that 
parliamentary inquiry I should like to be 
heard, if I may, because it goes to the 
very essence of the argument which I am 
asking permission to make, very briefly. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
the last thing in the world that I, as 
chairman of a conference, want to do is 
to break faith with the House. This af- 
ternoon, after I determined to offer the 
resolution, I called up the chairman of 
the House committee, Representative . 


- PHILLIPS, of California, and told him 
-what I was going to do in order to supple- 


ment the language he gave me in his 
memorandum of yesterday, and he said 
to go ahead and offer the resolution; that 
it was perfectly agreeable to him. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, with the 
understanding that the Senator from 
Massachusetts will not lose the floor be- 
cause of the comments I wish to make, 
I should like to ask the careful attention 
of all Members of the Senate, and I 
should like to have the valued judgment 
of some Members of the Senate, because 
it is my opinion that if we accept the 
recommendation of the Senator from 
Massachusetts, we are adopting an ex- 
ceedingly unfortunate and dangerous 
precedent, and it is no answer to say that 
this is only a conference report. Itis a 
document in line with the historic prac- 
tices of the Congress of the United 
States. Under the rules of the House, 
the managers of a conference committee 
have to file a statement at the time they 
ask for action on a conference report. 
I know of no document or piece of evi- 
dence in connection with the judicial 
interpretation of legislative intent that 
will be given more careful consideration 
or greater weight by a court when it 
comes to pass upon legal questions that 
may arise in adjudication in respect to a 
statute or an act of Congress than intent 
expressed in a conference report. Note 
what the conferees told the House was 
the intent of the conferees—not the 
House conferees alone, but the Senate 
conferees as well—and this has been 
acted upon by the House. 

I may say, most respectfully, that 
there is not a thing Mr. PHILLIPS, of 
California, can do or say now that 
changes one iota the intent of the House 
of Representatives with reference to this 
conference report. It has been adopted 
by the House on the basis of an expres- 
sion of intent contained in the report. 
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What does the language say? The 
language says: 
In lieu of the proposal of the Senate 


There is the compromise in confer- 
ence; there is the thing on which the 
conference compromised— 

In lieu of the proposal of the Senate the 
conferees have agreed— 


Not the House conferees, but the joint 
conferees—the conferees of the House 
and the conferees of the Senate— 
the conferees have agreed to the proposal of 
the House requiring that the sum of $1,793,- 
157 requested for work relating to safety and 
field in the Bureau of Motor Carriers be dis- 
tributed to other work of the Commission 
which is regarded as of greater importance 
than such safety and field work, 


That was the agreement of the con- 
ferees. It does not save the situation 
in any way for the Senate conferees to 
come before the Senate now and say, 
“We did not realize that was what we 

were agreeing to.” 

The report in the House was adopted 
on the basis of the presentation to the 
House that the safety offices would have 
their money distributed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to other 
agencies of the Commission. The con- 
ferees have authorized the use of $251,- 
650, instead of the other amount, for 
expenses of traveling. 

I speak as a friend of the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SaLroxsrALLI, and 
I speak respectfully to him, but I speak 
out of a deep conviction that the Sen- 
ate should not in dealing with a confer- 
ence report take the kind of action sug- 
gested, because we would not be keeping 
faith with the House of Representatives. 

If Senators were Members of the 
House, how would they like to have a 
report adopted when they believed an 
agreement had been reached that safety 
work in the field offices would be closed 
down, but when the report reached the 
Senate, the Senate said that was not 
what had been agreed to at all? 

Mr. PHILLIPS says he entered into an 
understanding with the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL]. Iam 
not personal about this. I simply say 
that Mr. PHILLIPS does not have the 
legal authority, after the conference re- 
port has been adopted by the House, to 
modify the language in any way by any 
understanding he may have entered into 
with the Senator from Massachusetts or 
with the ICC or with the Comptroller 
General. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Oregon permit me 
to make an insertion in the Record that 
will perhaps help at this point? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. In the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of Tuesday, July 21, 1953, 
page 9417, Mr. PHILLIPS made an ex- 
planation to the House. I shall quote 
from the colloquy: 

Mr. PHILLIPS. It is only a recommendation 
on our part which I hope the ICC will recog- 
nize as a firm recommendation, but which 
the ICC under the law could disregard, be- 
cause our primary recommendation is that 
this $1,700,000, which last year we took out 
altogether is to be applied to those functions 
of the ICC's activities which the Commis- 
sioners think are the most urgent. 
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I am quite sure, Mr. Speaker, that the 

House will overlook the letters and telegrams, 
most of them sent by people who had no idea 
what the discussion was about, and will 
again, for the third time, support the House 
in an effort to improve the efficiency and 
the effectiveness of one agency of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Cooter. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. Cootry. I think the gentleman has 
pretty well cleared up the point I had in 
mind but I do want to ask the question 
specifically: The funds these telegrams have 
reference to are still in the bill, as I under- 
stand it? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Yes; the gentleman is correct. 

Mr. Cooter. In the conference report the 
conferees make certain recommendations 
which, of course, will not be binding but 
will be only advisory to the Commission? 

Mr. Puituips. That is correct. 

Mr. Cooter. It is up to the Commission 
to determine whether or not the services are 
actually duplicating? 

Mr. PRLLirs. That is correct, but I want 
to make it clear it is a very firm recommenda- 
tion in the report. I think the Commission- 
ers would have to come to us and explain 
next year how they spent the money. 

Mr. Cooter. I think that clears up the 
situation I have in mind. 


That was the statement of Mr. PHIL- 
Lips, chairman of the committee in 
charge of the report on the floor of the 
House, in answer to a query relating to 
the telegrams. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to say two 
things about the statement of Mr. PHIL- 
Lips on the floor of the House. It does 
not change in legal effect, to the slightest 
degree, the conference report on which 
the House acted, or any of the language 
therein. Second, the language he used, 
as I shall point out in a moment, was 
so equivocal that it caused the Chairman 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to make the statement I submitted on 
the floor of the Senate the other day. 
I do not quote verbatim, but in substance, 
the Chairman said that on the basis of 
the language of Mr. PHILLIPS on the floor 
of the House after the heat had been 
put on Mr. PHILLIPS by telegrams from 
all over the country, including his own 
State, as to the unwisdom of the action 
he had taken, there was nothing else the 
Commission could do but to close the 
offices. 

He referred to the statement of Mr. 
PHILLIPS that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission would have to explain next 
year the use to which the funds were put: 

Mr. PHILLIPS. That is correct, but I want 
to make it clear it is a very firm recom- 
mendation in the report. I think the Com- 
missioners would have to come to us and 
explain next year how they spent the money. 


So by that language he even negatives 
the intent he sought to express in the 
early part of his statement. It was so 
interpreted by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and I think rightly so. 

The action of the House was on the 
basis of the representation that the 
agreement with the Senate conferees 
was that the money heretofore spent for 
safety regulation should be distributed 
to other agencies of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and not used for 
safety regulations. That cannot be 
wiped out by any agreement entered 
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into between the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] and Mr. 
PHILLIPS, or between Mr. PHILLIPS and 
the Senator from Massachusetts, on the 
one hand, and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, or the Comptroller General 
of the United States, on the other. 

It seems to me we are here dealing 
with the question in connection with 
the adoption of conference reports, 
whether when Senate conferees enter 
into an agreement with their fellow 
conferees on the House side, we in the 
Senate will keep the agreement. 

I shall put in this bluntly: The Senate 
conferees either agreed to what the 
House conferees reported to the House 
they agreed to, or they did not. If they 
did not agree to it, then, from the stand- 
point of protecting all parties in connec- 
tion with any litigation that may flow 
from this action—and we do not know 
what questions may be raised—the Sen- 
ate conferees should go back to the 
House conferees and say, “What is the 
matter with you? We never agreed to 
anything like that at all.” But if they 
did agree to it, then they cannot change 
it, in my judgment, on the principles of 
sound, ethical dealing with the House, by 
coming before the Senate with a resolu- 
tion saying, “This is our intent,” or by 
placing in the Recorp a letter from the 
Comptroller General in which he says, 
“Because these moneys have been ap- 
propriated, I, the Comptroller General, 
say the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion must spend them for these pur- 
poses.” He does not happen to be a 
court. His opinion would only be an ad- 
visory opinion. That would not be good 
enough for me. 

Neither could the chairman of the 
Senate conferees and the chairman of 
the House conferees go to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and say, “Irre- 
spective of what is found in the language 
of the House conference report, we want 
to work out an understanding with you 
whereby you will go right ahead and 
spend the money as you have in the past, 
in spite of what the conference report 
says.” 

Let us see what has happened. I 
speak very respectfully of Mr. PHILLIPS, 
of California, as I said the other day. 
He happens to be a personal friend of 
mine. I know him very well. I have 
worked with him on a great many mat- 
ters involving the west coast. But for 
some years Mr. PHILLIPS has been a lead- 
ing advocate of closing down the safety 
work of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. For years he has been a leader 
in the effort to bring to an end interstate 
regulation of common carriers traveling 
on the highways of the United States and 
of safety appliances used by them. 

His purpose in getting this item into 
the conference report, and into the 
agreement he says in the report 
has been reached with the Senate con- 
ferees, was to carry out his long-estab- 
lished desire to bring to an end the safety 
work. The conferees placed the provi- 
sion in the report, and the House adopted 
it. The language Mr. PHILLIPS uses 
makes clear that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, on the basis of what 
he said was the firm recommendation 
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of the conference report, would have to 
make a clear showing next year as to 
how they spent the money. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is left in a 
very perplexed and confused situation 
with regard to what they can or cannot 
do with the money. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I do not have the floor; 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] has the floor. I wish to 
complete my thought; then I suggest 
that the Senator from Idaho ask the 
Senator from Massachusetts for per- 
mission to ask me a question. I have al- 
most finished my argument. 

Mr. President, I wish to return to the 
point I was making before the Senator 
from Massachusetts asked permission to 
place the statement of Mr. PHILLIPS in 
the Record. I say the* Senate is con- 
cerned with what ought to be considered 
really as good faith in dealing with the 
Members of the House. I think that 
when the House adopts a conference re- 
port on an appropriation bill, and the 
report says, This is the intent and the 
agreement of the conferees,” it cannot 
be answered by saying that the report 
made by the House conferees to the 
House is not a report binding upon the 
Senate. 

I say—and I mean nothing derogatory 
by this—as the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. GEORGE] said on another point of 
equal importance the other day, that is 
personal government. That is govern- 
ment by personal arrangement among 
representatives of the two branches of 
the Congress. I say that we must clear 
up this situation so that no Member of 
the House can say to us when he meets 
us, “What is the matter with you fellows 
over there? - We adopted a conference 
report thinking that we were voting to 
end the safety work of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and you come 
along and say that is not what we agreed 
to at all.” 

At least a misunderstanding exists, 
and the way to clear up the misunder- 
standing is to send the bill back in con- 
ference. It ought to be sent back to 
conference. If it is not, I think we shall 
be establishing an unfortunate prece- 
dent when it comes to good-faith deal- 
ing with the House of Representatives. 
I say most respectfully that neither the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL] nor Mr. PHILLIPS has the 
jurisdiction or the right, in my opinion, 
to clear up what has developed as a mis- 
understanding between the House con- 
ferees and the Senate conferees. That 
can be done only in one place, and that 
is in the conference room. Then the 
agreement should be submitted to the 
House and the Senate, so that we shall 
be of one mind. It is a dangerous prece- 
dent to start adopting conference re- 
ports in the Senate when we know, on 
the record, that the agreement is dif- 
ferent from the agreement set out in the 
conference report at the time the House 
acted. 

If we ever get to the point where, be- 
cause of the pressure of time, or because 
sending a conference report back may 
raise some other issues in conference— 
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such as the housing issue—we fail to 
clear up misunderstandings, we shall be 
creating a dangerous precedent. 

We know what has been said to some 
of us in the cloakrooms. WAYNE, we 
must stop this bill from going back to 
conference, because if we do not, the 
whole housing issue will be opened up 
again.” I am not going to be stopped 
in trying to clear up what I think is a 
lack of agreement between the House 
and Senate conferees on the basis of the 
conference report, because of the fact 
that sending it back to conference may 
raise some other issues. Let them be 
raised. Let them be fought out on their 
merits. If we lose, very well. I am not 
going to leave the question of the safety 
of the American people on the highways 
subject to possible confusion and legal 
action because of this clear language in 
the House report; and I am not going 
to accept a personal arrangement be- 
tween Mr. PHILLIPS and the Senator from 
Massachusetts, or their arrangement, in 
turn, with the Comptroller General and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
as a substitute for the long-established 
practice of the Senate. 

Let any veteran of the Senate rise and 
tell me that this is not the practice. I 
have checked it. I understand that it 
has always been the way we have dealt 
with the House. When a conference re- 
port is submitted, and the report sets 
forth that it is an agreement between 
the Senate and the House conferees, we 
do not proceed, in the Senate, to accept 
the appropriation bill on which the re- 
port is made on the basis of some other 
understanding or some other intent 
which we reserve to ourselves. 

The place to iron out any differences 
of opinion happens to be in conference. 
If we do not do that, we destroy the 
effect of a conference. If, for instance, 
the purpose of a conference is to agree 
on figures, and when the conference re- 
port is submitted we in the Senate can 
agree upon one way of spending the sums 
provided, and the House can agree on an 
entirely different way of spending them, 
then who is to administer that kind of 
appropriation bill? 

I close by saying respectfully that I am 
urging that we continue the kind of re- 
lationship which has always character- 
ized the dealings between the Senate and 
the House—a procedure based upon 
precedent, and not a procedure of sub- 
stituting personal arrangements between 
the heads of two conference committees 
and other departments of Government 
for what a report actually says, on the 
basis of which the House took action. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado and Mr. 
HAYDEN addressed the Chair. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should like to 
make a statement in reply to the Senator 
from Oregon, and then I shall be glad to 
yield for questions. 

I would very much prefer, as chairman 
of the Senate conferees, if there is any 
feeling that this report is not on the 
level, or that we are not acting in accord- 
ance with proper ideas of fair play, to 
take the bill back to conference. `I cer- 
tainly am not going to break my word in 
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the United States Senate. I have lived 
for quite a while, and I mean to keep 
my word. 

Two years ago the appropriation for 
safety work was removed by the House. 
It was restored by the Senate. Last year 
the same procedure was followed, and 
the recommendation was made that the 
Commission give consideration to the 
Wolf report. 

This year the House took the money 
out, and the Senate insisted on the 
money going back. The Senate said it 
believed that the Wolf report should be 
put into effect as soon as possible, and 
that the work of the Commission under 
the law, together with the putting into 
effect of the Wolf report, was worth 
$200,000 more money, which the Senate 
insisted on restoring. So the Wolf re- 
port language was included in the House 
report, and the money was included. At 
the same time the House insisted, after 
some discussion, that it felt that the 
safety work was being duplicated, and 
was not important work for the Com 
mission to do. The Senate agreed that 
the language giving priority to other 
work of the Commission could and 
should go into the report. 

I should like to quote again what Mr. 
PHILLIPS said with regard to his under- 
standing. I quote one sentence: 

Our primary recommendation is that this 
$1,700,000, which last year we took out alto- 
gether, is to be applied to those functions of 
the ICC’s activities which the Commissioners 
think are the most urgent. 


Again he says that this language is 
only advisory to the Commission, and 
not binding. 

As I say, the money to do the work 
is in the bill. The language, as I in- 
terpret it, is the language as I under- 
stood it at the time of the conference. 
Mr. PHILLIPs and one or two other Mem- 
bers of the House felt very strongly that 
this safety work was being duplicated 
and was not the primary work of the 
Commission. There was never any dis- 
cussion of the field offices being given 
up. The field offices are used for 12 or 
14 different purposes, of which safety 
and field work are only 2. 

The total number of employees in the 
field offices is 336, of which the safety 
offices comprise 18. So the field offices 
are used for a great many purposes. 
The question of giving up the field of- 
fices, as I say, never entered into the 
discussion of the conferees. As Mr. 
Puituirs said in his memorandum, the 
idea that the field offices would be given 
up was absurd, as it was never under dis- 
cussion. 

That is the situation. If the Senate 
feels that this bill should go back to con- 
ference, I certainly will be glad to take 
it back. The problem in connection with 
this item is this: We put back into the 
bill $200,000, so that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission could do its work and 
could put the Wolf report into opera- 
tion. There will be a very considerable 
discussion, obviously, as to the feeling of 
the House, which has taken this money 
out the past 3 years. We have had diffi- 
culty in getting it back each year. 

That is the situation with relation to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. 
President, will the Senator yield? 
Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts submitted a 
Senate resolution with reference to this 
matter, did he not? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I did. That sug- 
gestion was made to me late this after- 
noon. I was working on several memo- 
randa. Then the suggestion as to the 
Senate resolution was made to me, as 
embodying everything which was said in 
the letters, and I thought it was a good 
idea. 

I told Mr. PHILLIPS I was going to offer 
the resolution. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Suppose 
instead of a Senate resolution the Senate 
were to adopt a concurrent resolution? 
The concurrent resolution would then go 
to the House. If it were adopted by the 
House, the result would cure every- 
thing, would it not? In other words, it 
would take care of the suggestion the 
Senator from Oregon made about keep- 
ing faith with the House. If a concur- 
rent resolution were adopted by both the 
Senate and the House, and the report 
were held up until both Houses acted on 
it, then, of course, we would be keeping 
good faith. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I believe time 
would be saved by sending the confer- 
ence report back to conference and by 
having the conferees decide the question. 
Mr. President, I am going to make the 
motion that the report be recommitted 
to the conference committee. 

I will make that motion myself, if there 
is any question or any misunderstand- 
ing. If the Senate wishes to adopt the 
conference report, I will be glad to have 
it adopted. However, I do not want to 
have any question of good faith or fair 
play raised in connection with anything 
I do in this body. Mr. President, I make 
that motion. i 

Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. KEFAUVER, and 
Mr. MORSE addressed the Chair. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I make the mo- 
tion tħat the report be recommitted to 
the conference committee. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr, President, I wish 
to make it very clear that I am con- 
vinced that no one in this body has the 
slightest doubt of the complete integrity 
of the distinguished Senator from Mass- 
achusetts. He and I have been as- 
sociates in public service for a great 
many years, and I know the great re- 
spect in which the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts is held. 

I fully agree with the Senator from 
Oregon with regard to the matter which 
he has discussed, and I believe and hope 
that the conference report will be sent 
back to conference for further consid- 
eration. I would certainly not want to 
have the further conference confined 
exclusively to the question of this one 
feature of the report, because I believe 
the conference report has other serious 
defects, notably on the question of pub- 
lic housing, on which some of my as- 
sociates and I will want to be heard a 
little later this evening. So if the re- 
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port is sent back to conference for fur- 
ther study, I certainly would want to 
have it made perfectly clear that the 
question of housing, and possibly other 
questions also, should be considered at 
the same time as the provision under 
discussion. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield for 
a personal observation? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to make it crys- 
tal clear for the Recor that not a single 
syllable of a word, let alone a word, of 
what I said on the subject is intended 
to reflect in any way on the Senator 
from Massachusetts. I have the high- 
est regard for the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. I will say no more than that 
he knows how high my regard for him is 
on the basis of certain unofficial action 
I took without his prior approval at the 
Republican convention last July. I 
could not demonstrate my faith in him 
any more than I demonstrated on the 
floor of the Republican Convention. I 
say to him I believe the motion he has 
made is exactly the motion that should 
be adopted by the Senate. Our ex- 
pression of faith in him is not going 
to change the fact that he will be sub- 
jected to more criticism if the appro- 
priation bill is passed without going 
back to conference, because misunder- 
standing now exists as to whether or not 
the Senator from Massachusetts and 
the Representative from California are 
not proceeding to do by personal action 
what the two Houses ought to do for 
themselves and not have done by their 
conference representatives after the 
House has acted on the clear and un- 
equivocal language. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator very much. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield to the 
Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
realize the Senator from Massachusetts 
has handled a very difficult appropria- 
tion bill in the best way he could handle 
it, and no one has any doubt about the 
high integrity of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts. 

It seems to me on this very important 
issue of safety in field offices of the ICC 
it would be helpful to the Senator to 
have the entire Senate act on the ques- 
tion. It is quite apparent from the 
language of Mr. PHILLIPS, when he was 
explaining the bill before the House, 
that if we expect to have any funds for 
the safety functions of the ICC the re- 
port will have to go back to conference, 
and the Senate will again have to insist 
on funds being provided for that pur- 
pose, because at page 9417 of the RECORD 
on Tuesday, July 21, which has been 
read by the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts, Mr. PHILLIPS said: 

I think the Commission would have to 
come to us to explain next year how they 
spent the money. 


In other words, he is putting the ICC 
on notice that if they do not follow his 
purpose of not spending any money for 
safety èn field offices they will have a 
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rough time when they come to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

I have talked today with several of- 
ficials of the ICC—I do not wish to give 
their names—who told me how they feel 
about it. They feel, in view of that lan- 
guage, and the fact that they would 
have to come to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations of the House first, they 
would be foolish if they did not follow 
the instructions of the House. 

So it seems to me, if we are to have any 
money provided for this very necessary 
purpose, the question should be ironed 
out in conference. We have heard a 
great many complaints from time to 
time about executive departments not 
following the directions of Congress, In- 
deed, quite frequently, they have devs- 
ated from the intention of the legislative 
body. If we are to have them follow ex- 
plicitly the direction of Congress, it 
seems to me the intention of Congress 
and the direction of Congress ought to 
be made amply clear. Certainly the 
Commission should not be left in the un- 
fortunate dilemma of the House mean- 
ing one thing and the Senate meaning 
another. 

In order to get a clear direction to the 
ICC, I hope the House will agree to strike 
out the limiting language. It is a matter 
of tremendous importance. I know Sen- 
ators have received many telegrams. I 
have received a number from public offi- 
cials and other interested citizens in my 
State. I ask unanimous consent that 
some selected telegrams be included in 
the Recor at this point as a part of my 
remarks, 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

NASHVILLE, TENN., July 23, 1953. 
Senator ESTES KEFAUVER, 
Senate Office Building: 

Refer conference report on H. R. 4663. 
Urge your infiuence in getting appropriation 
of funds restored for operation of ICC safety 
and field departments. 

FRANK G. CLEMENT. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., July 22, 1953. 
Senator KEFAUVER, = 
Washington, D. C.: 

I respectfully request that you exert every 
effort toward the continuation of the dis- 
trict offices of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. These offices are necessary for the 
safety and stability of the motor carriers, 
shippers, and general public. 

SHELBY SPRINGER. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., July 22, 1953. 
Senator Estes KEFAUVER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Urge that you vote to eliminate provision 
of bill H. R. 4663 forbidding ICC to continue 
safety and field work and closing of field 
offices, 

ROBINSON Truck LINES. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., July 22, 1953. 
Hon. ESTES KEFAUVER, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Three hundred members of our organiza- 
tion request that you vote to remove restric- 
tions from independent or district offices of 
Interstate Commerce Commission which 
prohibit them from conducting field and 
safety activities. This is vital not only as 
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to the safety and stability of motor carriers 
and allied industries but elimination of this 
activity will result in wholesale murder on 
the highway by truckers not interested in 
safety. We assure you of our cooperation in 
making them safer. Your support expected 
and appreciated. 
ASSOCIATED TRANSPORTATION 
or MEMPHIs, 
R. HALE MOSLEY, Vice President. 


MEMPHIs, TENN., July 22, 1953. 
Hon, ESTES KEFAUVER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

In view of the very important and neces- 
sary function of the district and field offices 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission I 
wish to strongly urge that you oppose the 
section of the independent office appropria- 
tions bill which eliminates the necessary rev- 
enue for these offices to operate, which I con- 
sider very detrimental to the relations of 
motor carriers and the general public. 

Prep H. GILL, 


MEMPHIS, TENN., July 22, 1953. 
Hon. ESTES KEFAUVER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

In vew of the very important and necessary 
function of the district and field offices of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission I wish 
to strongly.urge that you oppose the section 
of the independent office apropriations bill 
which eliminates the necessary revenue for 
these offices to operate, which I consider very 
detrimental to the relations of motor carriers 
and the general public. 

RAYMOND F, JONES. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., July 22, 1953. 
Hon, ESTES KEFAUVER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

In view of the very important and neces- 
sary function of the district and field offices 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission I 
wish to strongly urge that you oppose the 
section of the independent office appropria- 
tions bill which eliminates the necessary 
revenue for these offices to operate, which I 
consider very detrimental to the relations of 
motor carriers and the general public. 

S. C. HENDERSON. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., July 22, 1953. 
Hon. ESTES KEFAUVER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

In view of the very important and neces- 
sary function of the district and field offices 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission I 
wish to strongly urge that you oppose the 
section of the independent office appropria- 
tions bill which eliminates the necessary rev- 
enue for these offices to operate, which I con- 
sider very detrimental to the relations of the 
motor carriers and the general public. 

J. E. Pnurrr. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., July 22, 1953. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
5 Washington, D. C.: 

For the public good the undersigned 
urges that you oppose the section of the 
independent office appropriations bill which 
deprives the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion of revenue to operate its district and 
field offices, which offices are for the protec- 


tion of the public. 
FRANKLIN HENDRIX, 


MEMPHIS, TENN., July 22, 1953. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Understand that House yesterday passed 
independent offices appropriation bill in 
which elimination is recommended of safety 
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work and field offices in Bureau of Motor 
Carriers, Interstate Commerce Commission. 
It appears that this recommendation would 
virtually eliminate regulation of motor car- 
riers and would be extremely disastrous and 
harmful. Would appreciate your looking in- 
to this matter and elimination of recom- 
mendation if consistent with your thoughts. 
CEYLON B. FRAZER. 
MEMPHIS, TENN., July 22, 1953. 
Hon. ESTES KEFAUVER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Re H. R. 4663. Understand this bill before 
Senate tomorrow. Senate should adopt Sen- 
ate’s report instead of conference report. 
Enforcement safety motor carrier regulations 
by field men necessary to interstate trans- 
portation. Appreciate your doing what you 
can. 

A. LONGSTREET HEISKELL. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., July 22, 1953. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
Washington, D. C.: 

For the public good the undersigned urges 
that you oppose the section of the inde- 
pendent office appropriations bill which de- 
prives the Interstate Commerce Commission 
of revenue to operate its district and field 
offices which offices are for the protection of 
the public. 

JOAN KNOLTON. 
MEMPHIS, TENN., July 22, 1953. 
Hon. ESTES KEFAUVER, 
Washington, D. C.: 

For the public good the undersigned urges 
that you oppose the section of the independ- 
ent offices appropriations bill which deprives 
the Interstate Commerce Commission of reve- 
nue to operate its district and field offices, 
which offices are for the protection of the 
public, 

DOROTHY SAJONCE. 
MEMPHIS, TENN., July 22, 1953. 
Senator ESTES KEFAUVER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We want to urge that you vote to eliminate 
the provisions of independent offices appro- 
priations bill prohibiting ICC from continu- 
ing field and safety work. If bill passes in 
present form motor carriers will be seriously 
hurt, also the public, as to safety. 

DEAN TRUCK LINES. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., July 22, 1953. 
Hon. ESTES KEFAUVER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

In view of the very important and neces- 
sary function of the district and field offices 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission I 
wish to strongly urge that you oppose the 
section of the independent offices appropria- 
tions bill which eliminates the necessary 
revenue for these offices to operate, which 
I consider very detrimental to the relations 
of motor carriers and the general public. 

JOHN L. TILLEY. 
MEMPHIS, TENN., July 22, 1953. 
Hon. ESTES KEFAUVER, 
Washington, D. C.: 

For the public good the undersigned urges 
that you oppose the section of the independ- 
ent offices appropriations bill which deprives 
the Interstate Commerce Commission of reve- 
nue to operate its district and field offices, 
which offices are for the protection of the 
public. 

PAULINE SOUTHERLAND, 
MEMPHIS, TENN., July 22, 1953. 
Hon. ESTES KEFAUVER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. @.: 

In view of the very important and neces- 

sary function of the district and field offices 
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of the Interstate Commerce Commission, I 
wish to strongly urge that you oppose the 
section of the Independent Offices Appropria- 
tions bill which eliminates the necessary 
revenue from these offices to operate, which 
I consider very detrimental to the relations 
of motor carriers and the general public, 
R. A. HANCOCK, 


MEMPHIS, TENN., July 22, 1953. 
Hon. ESTES KEFAVUER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

In view of the very important and neces- 
sary functions of the district and field offices 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, I 
wish to strongly urge that you oppose the 
section of the Independent Offices Appropria- 
tions bill which eliminates the necessary 
revenue for these offices to operate, which I 
consider very detrimental to the relations 
of motor carriers and the general public. 

W. B. ANDREWS. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., July 22, 1953. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D, C.: 

For the public good the undersigned urges 
that you oppose the section of the Independ- 
ent Offices Appropriation bill which deprives 
the Interstate Commerce Commission of 
revenue to operate its district and field 
offices, which offices are for the protection 
of the public. 

J. W. HANNINGS, 


MEMPHIS, TENN., July 22, 1953. 
Senator Estes KEFAUVER, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Urge that you vote to eliminate provision 
of H. R. 4663, Independent Offices Appropria- 
tion bill forbidding ICC to continue safety 
and field work for motor carriers. 

MEADORS MOTOR LINES. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., July 22, 1953. 
Hon. EsTES KEFAUVER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

In view of the very important and neces- 
sary function of the district and field offices 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission I 
wish to strongly urge that you opopse the 
section of the independent offices appro- 
priation bill which eliminates the necessary 
revenue for these offices to operate, which 
I consider very detrimental to the relations 
of the motor carriers and the general public. 

R. W. PEACOCK. 
OAK RIDGE, TENN., July 22, 1953. 
Hon. ESTES KEFAUVER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The League of Women Voters of Tennessee 
is distressed to learn of the House Appro- 
priation Committee’s proposed cut of 20 
percent in funds for mutual-security pro- 
gram. We feel this would imperil the 
United States technical assistance program 
to underdeveloped countries. We believe it 
particularly unwise to cut by 60 percent the 
United States contribution to U. N. technical 
assistance program. Now just when the 
U. S. S. R. and Poland are recognizing the 
worth of such a program and proposing to 
support it. We urge you to use your in- 
fluence to restore these cuts in mutual se- 
curity program funds. 

Mrs.. HARRY BAINBRIDGE, 
President. 
MEMPHIS, TENN., July 22, 1953. 
Hon. ESTES KEFAUVER, 
Washington, D. C.: 

For the public good the undersigned urges 
that you oppose the section of the inde- 
pendent offices appropriation bill which de- 
prives the Interstate Commerce Commission 
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of revenue to operate its district and field 
offices, which offices are for the protection of 
the public. 
IRIS GREENE. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., July 22, 1953. 

Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Will appreciate your vote to retain district 
offices of Bureau of Motor Carriers of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Should 
these offices be closed the shipping public and 
legitimate motor carriers would have no one 
to assist in policing the handling of inter- 
state shipments by truck operators not hav- 
ing ICC authority. Also, these offices assist 
tremendously toward control of safety regu- 
lations on public highways. 

ROADWAY EXPRESS, INC., 
W. H. CRUTCHFIELD, 
General Freight Agent. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., July 22, 1953. 
Hon. ESTES KEFAUVER, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The undersigned urges that you oppose the 
section of the Independent Office appropria- 
tion bill which deprives the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission of revenue to operate its 
district and field offices, which offices are for 
the protection of the public. 

Mrs, JEAN MARTIN. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., July 22, 1953. 

Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
Washington, D. C.: 
We want to urge that you vote to elimin- 
ate provision of Independent Offices appro- 
priation bill prohibiting ICC from continuing 
field and safety work. If bill passes in pres- 
ent form motor carriers will be seriously 
hurt, also the public as to safety. 
LAWSON FREIGHT LINES. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., July 22, 1953. 
Hon. ESTES KEFAUVER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

In view of the very important and neces- 
sary function of the district and the field 
offices of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion I wish to strongly urge that you oppose 
the section of the Independent Office appro- 
priations bill which eliminates the necessary 
reveriue for these offices to operate, which I 
consider very detrimental to the relations of 
motor carriers and the general public. 

KENNETH C. SEELEY. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., July 22, 1953. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

In view of the very important and neces- 
sary function of the district and field offices 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission I 
wish to strongly urge that you oppose the 
section of the independent offices appropria- 
tion bill which eliminates the 
revenue for these offices to operate, which I 
consider very detrimental the relations of 
motor carriers and the general public. 

JOE BRINKERHOF?, Jr. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., July 23, 1953. 
Senator Estes KEFAUVER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

There is a bill coming up before the Sen- 
ate tomorrow headed “Independent Offices 
Appropriation bill”, which reduce the 
safety and field activities of the ICC Division 
of Motor Carriers so that they would be un- 
able to operate effectively. Endeavor to pro- 
vide elimination of the portion of the bill 
effecting the safety provision for the gen- 
eral public. 

. HAYES FREIGHT LINES, 
PALMER ‘OLLARD. 
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MEMPHIS, TENN., July 22, 1953. 
Hon. ESTES KEFAUVER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

In view of the very important and neces- 
sary function of the district and field offices 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission I 
wish to strongly urge that you oppose the 
section of the independent offices appro- 
priation bill which eliminates the necessary 
revenue for these offices to operate, which I 
consider very detrimental to the relations 
of motor carriers and the general public. 

W. T. LANCASTER. 
MEMPHIS, TENN., July 22, 1953. 
Hon. ESTES KEFAUVER, 
Washington, D. C.: 

For the public good, the undersigned urges 
that you oppose the section of the independ- 
ent offices appropriation bill which deprives 
the Interstate Commerce Commission of 
revenue to operate its district and field of- 
fices, which offices are for the protection of 
the public. 

Mrs, Mary B. OSWALT. 
MEMPHIS, TENN., July 22, 1953. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
Senate Office Building: 

In view of the very important and neces- 
sary function of the district and field offices 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, I 
wish to strongly urge that you oppose the 
section of the independent offices appropria- 
tion bill which eliminates the necessary 
revenue for these offices to operate, which I 

very detrimental to the relations of 
motor carriers and the general public. 
W. T. BADDLY. 


BRISTOL, Va., July 22, 1953. 
Hon. ESTES KEFAUVER, 
Senate Office Building: 

Concerned over bill to reduce Interstate 
Commerce Commission appropriation. Please 
use influence to restore appropriation for 
Bureau of Motor Carriers field force. 

SMITH: TRANSFER & STORAGE, 
By AnDY SMITH. 


BRISTOL, VA., July 22, 1953. 
Hon. ESTES KEFAUVER, 
Senate Office Building: 

Committee action on Interstate Commerce 
Commission appropriations highly detrimen- 
tal to motor-transport industry. Hope you 
will vote to restore appropriations for Bureau 
of Motor Carriers field force and safety de- 


partment, 
E. J. RUTHERFORD, 
President, Bristol Van & Storage Co. 
MEMPHIS, TENN., July 22, 1953. 
Senator ESTES KEFAUVER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Understand Senate committee has recom- 
mended adoption of House bill abolishing 
funds for operations of Interstate Commerce 
Commission district offices. This would 
mean the discontinuance of all safety work 
mow being done by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and would not only be detri- 
mental to the motor carrier industry. but to 
the general public as well. This is not a 
good bill and will result in confusion and 
chaos among the motor carriers. Your 
vote against this bill will insure the con- 
tinued growth and expansion of the already 
great industry in the United States. 
DEALER TRANSPORTS, 
Mack SNIPES, 
Vice President and General Manager. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., July 22, 1953. 
Senator Estes KEFAUVER, i 
Senate Office Building, 
' Washington, D. C.: 
Urge opposition to conference committee 
report on H. R. 4663 recommendation that 
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81.793.000 be taken from Bureau Motor Car- 
rier funds for safety and field work and used 
by Interstate Commerce Commission for 
other work. 

RICHARD GLEAVES. 


MARTIN, TENN., July 22, 1953. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
United States Senate: i 
Re conference report on H. R.4663. Your 
action in restoring funds of the present ap- 
propriations of bill H. R. 4663 will be 
greatly appreciated as this bill will cut the 
major portion from the Nations’ safety pro- 
gram. If such program is carried out the 
present rate of 38,000 deaths and accidents 
on the highways will be expected to increase. 
C. U. WHELDON, 
Argo Collier Truck Lines. 


Curicaco, ILL., July 22, 1953. 
Senator ESTES KEFAUVER, 
Senate Office Building: 

We think H. R. 4663 will affect the safety 
and proper operation of motor carriers if 
the field offices are eliminated. 

STEPHEN, CUISINIER & GILLESPIE, 


NEw YorK, N. Y., July 22, 1953. 
Senator Estes KEFAUVER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Re conference report independent office 
appropriations bill. Understand this bill re- 
leased from committee and passed by House 
vote today. In effect this would close down 
the various division offices of the ICC which 
affects safety enforcement, etc. Most vital 
branch of ICC will therefore be shut down. 
The safety of the traveling public. Road 
supervision, etc., will necessarily be ham- 
pered. Most urgent that this conference bill 
be sent back to committee for further study 
and to give transportation companies an op- 
portunity to be heard on subject. Would 
appreciate your cooperation and efforts to 
protect the trucking industry. 

Harris J. KLEIN. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., July 21, 1953. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

On behalf of the 116,000 people employed 
directly by the trucking industry in Tennes- 
see we urge your active support on S, 1461, 
together with amendment filed on July 2 by 
Arthur, Johnson, Bricker, Capehart. 

CHARLES H. POTTER, 
Southeastern Motor Truck Lines. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., July 21, 1953. 
Senator ESTES KEFAUVER, p 
Senate Office Building, Washington, 
D. C.: 

Re House bill H. R. 4663. I urge you to 
use your influence to restore funds for safety 
work of ICC. 

PAuL L. ANDREWS, 
Representative Washington County. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., July 21, 1953. 
Hon. ESTES KEFAUVER, 
Senate Office Building, 
D. C.: 

Re conference report on H. R. 4663. Adop- 
tion of the House report on this bill cuts 
off a major portion of the safety program 
of this Nation and can be expected to in- 
crease the death toll on the highways. Your 
help in restoring these funds is urgently 
needed and will be appreciated. Please ad- 
vise your position, 


Washington, 


STAN OWENS, 
General Manager, Tennessee Motor 
Transport Association. 
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BRISTOL, VA., July 22, 1953. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
Senate Office Building: 

Committee action on Interstate Commerce 
Commission appropriations highly detri- 
mental to motor transport industry. Hope 
-you will vote to restore appropriations for 
Bureau of Motor Carriers field force and 
safety department. 

` E. J. RUTHERFORD, 
President, Bristol Van & Storage Co. 


. BRISTOL, VA., July 21, 1953. 
Hon. ESTES KEFAUVER, 
Senate Office Building: 
We are very much interested in the appro- 
priations measures now pending for the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. We hope 
you can see fit to vote to restore appropria- 
tion for Bureau of Motor Carriers field force 
and safety department, 
R. N. MCINTURFF, 
President, Rutherford Freight Lines, Inc. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., July 22, 1953. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Urgently request that you amend inde- 
pendent offices appropriation bill to restore 
authority to Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to conduct safety and field activities’ 
work and supervision. Without these activi- 
ties conditions in the motor carrier indus- 
try will return to same chaos as was prey- 
alent prior to passage of Motor Carrier Act 
in 1935. This request is in the interest of 
shippers and receivers of freight as well as 
the motor carrier industry. 

GORDONS TRANSPORT, INC., 
M. M. GORDON, 
President. 
NASHVILLE, TENN., July 22, 1953. 
Senator ESTES KEFAUVER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

House bill 4663 conference committee re- 
port directs appropriation of $1,793,000 Bu- 
reau Motor Carriers safety and field work to 
be used by ICC for other purposes. This 
will have effect of destroying safety and field 
work of Bureau Motor Carriers. Wildcat 
truckers, gypsies, and bootleggers will have 
a field day at the expense of legitimate, 
established truck lines. Called your office 
to speak to you personally about matter but 
you were on Senate floor. Let me urge you 
strongly as possible to have this appropria- 
tion earmarked for BMC safety and field 
work when conference report comes before 
the Senate tomorrow. 

WHITWORTH STOKES. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., July 22, 1953. 
Hon. ESTES KEFAUVER, 
United States Senate: 
Field work by the ICC is vital to the very 
life of this Nation’s transportation network. 
Their safety program alone saves thousands 
of traffic deaths annually. This function in 
itself is worth the expenditures and capital 
needed to carry on. Adoption of the House 
report on H. R. 4663 will abolish all means 
of carrying on such work. Your help in re- 
turning the funds concerned in H. R. 4663 
is urgently requested. 
FILM TRANSIT, INC., 
G. L. BRANDON, 
General Manager. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., July 23; 1953. 
Hon. ESTES KEFAUVER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We understand in H. R. 4663 the commit- 
tee made certain recommendations to ICO 
which if followed will seriously restrict 
safety and field work of ICC. No State in 


Mr. DIRKSEN, 
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the South attempts to control hours of serv- 
ice of truck drivers. This is vitally im- 
portant to every person using the highways 
today. We desire to strongly urge removal 
of committee recommendation in order that 
present field and safety work of ICC be con- 
tinued. Your strong support is urgently 
solicited. 

Cook Truck LINES, INC., 

L. C. MILLER. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., July 23, 1953. 
Hon. ESTES KEFAUVER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Kindly refer H. R. 4663 concerning inde- 
pendent offices appropriation bill safety and 
field works of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. As a representative motor carrier 
we should like to state our opposition to the 
elimination of safety and field works on the 
grounds that said elimination would tend 
to tear down and disrupt that which the 
Icc has built and supervised and policed 
during the past 20 years. Your earnest ef- 
forts toward defeat of this bill will be in 
the public interest of a rapidly growing in- 
dustry that is in dire need of continual su- 
pervision through the district offices of said 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

T. V. McEvitty, 
Loomac Freight Lines, Inc. 
MEMPHIS, TENN., July 22, 1953. 
Hon. Estes KEFAUVER, 
Washington, D. C.: 

For the public good the undersigned urges 
that you oppose the section of the independ- 
ent office appropriations bill which deprives 
the Interstate Commerce Commission of 
revenue to operate its district and field 
offices, which offices are for the protection 
of the public. 

H. B. Ramsey. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I thank the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator from 
Illinois has propounded a parliamentary 
inquiry. I should like to have a ruling 
on it. It is my understanding that the 
Chair is ready to rule. I believe it would 
be informative. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I yield to the Senator from Illinois for 
the purpose of stating his parliamentary 
inquiry, provided I do not lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bar- 
RETT in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, may 

we have the parliamentary inquiry 
stated? 
The Record will show 
it, but it was substantially: What is the 
legal or binding effect of the language 
that appeared in the conference report, 
which represented only the opinion of 
the managers of the House and had 
never been examined heretofore by the 
Members of the Senate? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. I believe the 
suggestion of the Senator from Illinois 
does not exactly state the facts. What 
the Senator from Massachusetts stated 
was discussed in the conference. I do 
not believe the facts of the case show 


that the language was never considered 


by the Senate. It was probably dis- 
cussed in conference. Therefore, I won- 
der whether the parliamentary inquiry 
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fits exactly the situation asit is described 
by the Senator from Massachusetts, 

Mr. President, in order to clarify the 
matter, will the Senator from Illinois re- 
state his parliamentary inquiry, and 
then allow the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts to state whether the statement 
of fact on which it is based is accurate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from Illinois restate his parlia- 
mentary inquiry, for the benefit of the 
Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
inquiry was rather general in nature, but 
it went substantially to the question. 
that is before the Senate at the present 
time, namely, whether there is in the 
statement which accompanies the re- 
port, language by the managers on the 
part of the House which, although sub- 
mitted to the House, had never come to 
the attention of the managers on the 
part of the Senate—which is as I un- 
derstand the situation. That might or 
might not have a very specific effect up- 
on the way the appropriation in ques- 
tion might be expended. 

Therefore, the question is whether, un- 
der those circumstances, that language 
in the statement which accompanies the 
report has any legal or binding effect re- 
garding the purposes for which the ex- 
penditures can be made or the amount 
of the expenditures, or whether it rep- 
resents nothing more than the opinion 
of the House conferees. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is ready to rule. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Chair please withhold the ruling, so that 
we may have a little discussion, and in 
order that I may ask a question of the 
Senator from Massachusetts? I make 
the request because the ruling will be 
very important to the Senate, and be- 
cause the parliamentary inquiry itself 
assumes a fact about which I wish to be 
sure. Before the Chair rules, I wish to 
know whether it is a fact. 

So, Mr. President, if the Chair will 
permit, I wish to ask the following ques- 
tion of the Senator from Massachusetts: 
Am I right or am I wrong when I state 
that it is my conclusion that in the con- 
ference no question was left by the House 
conferees—with Mr. PHILLIPS acting as 
the chairman of the House conferees— 
that they were going along with the un- 
derstanding that this money would be 
redistributed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to other work which 
is considered to be of more importance? 
Was there such discussion in the ra 


ference committee? 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. The first se 
which was brought up in the conference 
committee, to the best of my knowledge 
and memory, was about the money. It 
was voted to restore the money. I refer 
to the money the Senate voted to have 
used to have the Wolf report put into 
operation and to streamline the efforts 
in carrying out the work of the Com- 
mission. 

The safety question was then brought 
up. The clerk, Mr. Cooper, read a letter 
which had been received by me, as chair- 
man, stating that the safety work should 
be continued. 

The House conferees objected very 
strenuously to the terms of the letter. 
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It was then agreed that the money ap- 
propriated for the Commission should 
be used first for other things; and it 
was the idea of the conferees on the part 
of the House, as I understood, that the 
safety work would not be given up, but 
that the Wolf report would be put into 
effect, that the employees would be ab- 
sorbed, and that the safety. work would 
be given a lower priority. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to say, most respectfully, to the Senator 
from Massachusetts, that I think his very 
account of the discussion in the confer- 
ence committee fully justifies the lan- 
guage used by the House conferees in 
their statement to the House, when they 
said it was agreed by the conferees that 
this money should be redistributed and 
used for purposes which were considered 
more important. 

So the parliamentary inquiry includes 
an assumption of fact which is not borne 
out by the very statement which has 
been made by the chairman of the Sen- 
ate conferees, namely, that this matter 
was discussed, that there was objection 
by the House conferees, that there was 
insistence by the House conferees that 
there be an understanding that the 
money be redistributed so as to be used 
for work other than safety work; that 
they so reported to the House; and that 
on the basis of that understanding, the 
House adopted the conference report. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
T should like to read a part of the col- 
loquy in the House between Mr. CoolEx 
and Mr. PHILLIPS: 

Mr. Coolxx. In the conference report the 
conferees make certain recommendations 
which, of course, will not be binding but will 
be only advisory to the Commission? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. That is correct. 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield to 
me? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. KERR. I hold in my hand re- 
port No. 881, which bears the heading 
“First Independent Offices Appropriation 
Act, 1954” and contains the subheading 
“Conference Report (to accompany H. 
R. 4663).” 

I wish to ask the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts whether there is any other 
report of the conference committee. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It is my under- 
standing that the Senate conferees never 
submit a printed statement to accom- 
pany a conference report, but that the 
managers on the part of the House al- 
ways submit a printed statement to the 
House of Representatives. So far as I 
know, the Senate conferees on these bills 
never see the printed statement on the 
part of the managers for the House, 
which is submitted to the House until 
it is printed and until the conference 
report itself comes upon the floor of the 
Senate. 

In this instance, until this question 
arose, and until I knew it was to be an 
issue, I had never seen this printed 
statement, which is signed only by the 
managers on the part of the House, and 
was not in any sense subjected to scru- 
tiny by the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

Mr. KERR. I understand that. But 
as a point of information for myself, as 
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well as for the other Members of the Sen- 
ate, let me inquire whether Report No. 
881 is the only report on this subject that 
exists. It is, is it not? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is correct. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield to me? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. If the Senator will turn to 
page 7 of the document he holds in his 
hand, Report No. 881, he will find at the 
top of the page a heading “Statement of 
the Managers on the Part of the House.” 
The statement follows. The language 
in question is to be found in the text 
following that heading. The Senator 
will also find that that statement is also 
signed; the names of the signers, who 
are the managers on the part of the 
House, appear on page 12. 

In other words, the Senate conferees 
did not take part in that statement, 
which is a statement by the managers 
on the part of the House. 

Mr. KERR. Iam aware of that, and 
I express my appreciation to the Senator 
from Alabama for the suggestion, and 
also to the Senator from Massachusetts 
for answering my question. 

But in view of the fact that it is the 
only printed statement by any of the con- 
ferees, and in view of the fact that it 
was the one which was before the House 
when the House adopted the conference 
report, therefore, not only in order to 
avoid any question as to what seems to 
be the intent of our distinguished con- 
ferees, for whom I have the greatest 
respect, and in whom I have the highest 
confidence, but also in order to make our 
own record clear and to do justice to 
them, we should take steps to have a 
further conference held. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
to the best of my knowiedge, both the 
Senator from Alabama and the Senator 
from Louisiana were present in the con- 
ference when this subject was discussed. 
If I have not stated the matter accu- 
rately, I shall be very glad to yield, so 
that we may hear from them. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield to me? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. To the best of my recol- 
lection, the Senator from Massachusetts 
has stated the matter accurately. I 
think he has stated it in just the way 
it developed. The agreement was that 
the appropriation was to be put back into 
the bill, and certainly my understanding 
is along the line of that stated by the 
Senator from Massachusetts to the Sen- 
ate, namely, that to implement the Wolf 
report would not involve, so far as I 
understood, any desertion of the safety 
work done by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield 
to me? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I have been dis- 
cussing the matter with the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts, as well as 
with the distinguished minority leader. 
I was going to make a suggestion which 
I understood would be agreeable, namely, 
that the conference report be rejected— 
as a part of the procedure—and that 
then, assuming that the Senate rejected 
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the conference report, a motion be made 
that the Senate further insist upon the 
remaining amendments in disagreement, 
as set forth in the report, request a fur- 
ther conference with the House of Rep- 
resentatives on all amendments in dis- 
agreement, and that the Chair appoint 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

In regard to the amendments in dis- 
agreement, as they are set forth on page 
6 of the conference report, at the bottom 
of the page, just preceding the signatures, 
we find the statement: 

The committee of conference report in dis- 
agreement amendments numbered 9, 33, 42, 
43, 46, and 53. 


My understanding is that amendment 
numbered 33, which was an amendment ` 
on the part of the Senate, had already 
been accepted by the House, and there- 
fore it is not in isssue. 

So far as I know—and the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama and the 
other Senators who were present at the 
conference will, of course, be able to 
state their understanding of the mat- 
ter—there is no controversy or major 
difference of opinion regarding amend- 
ments numbered 9, 46, and 53. I may be 
mistaken, but that is my understanding. 

Amendments numbered 42 and 43, the 
housing amendments were subject to 
controversy. 

I understand there were 3 different 
housing amendments, namely, amend- 
ments numbered 33, 42, and 43. But 
amendment numbered 33 having been 
accepted by the House, it is no longer 
at issue. 

That leaves only amendments num- 
bered 42 and 43. 

So they would be sent to the further 
conference, along with the conference 
report, if the Senate so votes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. We are 
agreeable to that course. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes. I have also 
discussed this matter with the Senator 
from Massachusetts. Although he feels 
that this procedure would clarify the 
situation, yet there seems to be some 
doubt. In view of the precedents of the 
Senate and the problems which might be 
raised, I am inclined to believe that 
probably the more orderly procedure and 
the more expeditious procedure would be 
for us to reject the conference report 
and request a further conference with 
the House on the amendments in disa- 
greement. I am of that opinion because 
it is obvious that we shall have consid- 
erable discussion not only tonight, but 
tomorrow, and of course the House is not 
in session; and if we were to adopt a 
concurrent resolution, the result would 
be that action on the appropriation bill 
would have to be held up, in order to 
wait to see what action the House would 
take on the concurrent resolution. So, 
I am inclined to believe we would save 
more time—rather than be required to 
wait that long—by rejecting the confer- 
ence report and by having a further con- 
ference on the amendments in disagree- 
ment. 

The acting majority leader would not 
have made the suggestion, except after 
consultation with the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts and the mi- 
nority leader. If that is agreeable to the 
Senate, I think we could proceed, and 
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it would then be my purpose to recess 
until tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

The reason is that I think all Mem- 
bers of the Senate, in the general comity 
that exists between the two Houses, find 
that there is a very definite feeling on 
the part of the distinguished Senator 
and other members of the conference 
committee that they thoroughly under- 
stood what was done. In the future, 
we do not want any question to be raised, 
regardless of how remote, as to the good 
faith of the Senate in living up to its 
part of an agreement. Therefore, 
rather than have even a remote pos- 
sibility of that, I think probably it would 
be much better to follow the procedure 
I have suggested, if it is agreeable to the 
Senate. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I withdraw the par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois withdraws his par- 
liamentary inquiry. The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SaLTONSTALL. I yield to the 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think the sugges- 
tion of the distinguished acting majority 
leader, that not only the issue concern- 
ing the safety work of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, but also the two 
amendments in regard to housing, be in- 
cluded in the matters of disagreement 
and sent back to conference is extremely 
sound and wise. 

In order that the Recorp may be clear 
on this point, I think it well to know 
exactly what the House did. The House 
not only put a limit of 20,000 units on 
construction for this fiscal year, but it 
also forbade any future units being con- 
tracted for, and in the debate virtually 
forbade any future construction, al- 
though there are some 62,000 units that 
are now under definite contract. 

On the recommendation of the Rep- 
resentative from California, Mr. PHIL- 
Lips, such an amendment was adopted 
by the House, which means, if not ob- 
jected to by the Senate, the absolute 
death of public housing in the great 
cities of this country and a continuation 
of the slums and the discontinuance of 
public housing for low-income groups in 
smaller cities and towns as well. 

Mr. President, those of us in Congress 
who have sought civil rights legislation 
have been stopped by a combination of 
Republicans and Southern Democrats 
who are really Dixiecrats. In 1954 we 
shall renew our fight for F. E. P. C. and 
other anti-discriminatory legislation 
and keep hammering on these issues 
until we win. 

But meanwhile, we have been able to 
make some advances for low-income 
Negroes, especially in the field of hous- 
ing. Before 1949 all colored persons 
found themselves confronted with a des- 
perate housing shortage. Faced with 
excessively high rents, discrimination in 
financing and location and a variety of 
other factors, there were just no decent 
Places for low-income Negroes to live. 
The one positive accomplishment to help 
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in this situation was the Public Housing 
Program of 1949. 

Now, the Republicans are apparently 
attempting to destroy even this last ves- 
tige of a fair break for the Negro. This 
can be seen by their actions in stopping 
the public housing program in our first 
session of the 83d Congress. As a part 
of an appropriation bill, they legislate to 
stop the Public Housing Administration 
from contracting for new house con- 
struction. If this policy continues, the 
whole public housing program will dry 
up and the only Federal program favor- 
able to Negroes will fall by the wayside. 

Make no mistake about it, Mr. Presi- 
dent, a vote to destroy „public housing 
is a vote against the Negro. Proof of 
this can be seen from the figures I have 
assembled on what public housing means 
to Negroes. We cannot permit this Na- 
tion to slide backwards in working for 
the elimination of unfair treatment of 
minority groups. 

Mr. President, I think we should be 
very definite in our statement that we 
should reject the House interpretation, 
not only on the matter of the ICC safety 
work but also on the matter of housing, 
as well. I thank the acting majority 
leader for including that in the frame of 
reference for the conference committee, 
but I think the Recor should show very 
clearly that we are in disagreement on 
both points and not merely on one. 

I serve notice, Mr. President, that 
even though we temporarily lose the 
battle for decent housing for low-income 
groups, we shall never give up the fight. 
Public housing is a program necessary 
for low-income persons in city and rural 
slums and we must keep it alive. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a statement I have prepared 
on the subject of public housing, and a 
summary of the telegrams which I have 
received on the ICC feature of the con- 
ference report, be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and summary of telegrams were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: ; 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR DOUGLAS AND OUTLINE 

OF OBJECTIONS TO HOUSE AMENDMENTS TO 

Puslic HousInG Provisions IN H. R. 4663 

SUMMARY 

The House amendments accompanying the 
conference report on H. R. 4663 are a knock- 
out blow to the low-rent public housing 
program. As the debate in the House made 
clear last Tuesday, the House leadership has 
sought to fasten into this bill a restriction 
against any future public housing contracts 
with the express intention of liquidating the 
program. The limitation to 20,000 units is 
bad enough. The restriction against new 
contracts, with the interpretation given by 
the House leaders, is fatal. . 

That part of the total housing program 
which is of greatest benefit to low-income 
groups, and to racial minorities, and which 
is essential to the slum clearance and urban 
redevelopment plans, is thus about to be 
thrown out the window. It is far different 
from the royal reception recently accorded 
the real estate, home construction, mortgage 
financing and other private building in- 
terests by Congress as we rolled out the red 
carpet and extended and expanded the var- 
ious loans, loan guaranties, secondary mar- 
kets for mortgages and other programs by 
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which the Government gladly assists all of 
those groups. 

If the Senate is to maintain this essen- 
tial, but very small, part—it is hardly 3 per- 
cent—of our national housing program, I 
believe it must send the bill back to confer- 
ence with a clear understanding that we 
want them to take the knife out of the back 
of public housing. The able and energetic 
majority leader in the Senate, whose absence 
we all deeply regret, did much in 1949 to 
father and develop this well-balanced hous- 
ing program and win congressional approval 
for it. The senior Senator from Louisiana, 
[Mr. ELLENDER], was a vigorous advocate and 
cosponsor. It deserves the same bipartisan 
support today. 


OUTLINE OF OBJECTIONS TO PUBLIC HOUSING 
Proviso (HOUSE AMENDMENT TO SENATE 
AMENDMENT 43) 


LEGISLATION IS A DEFINITE STEP TOWARD LIQUI- 
DATION OF THE LOW-RENT PUBLIC HOUSING 
PROGRAM 


That the provision adopted by the House 
to prohibit the Public Housing Administra- 
tion from making any new loan and con- 
tributions contracts unless later authorized, 
is a deathblow to the program, is clearly 
shown by the House debate July 21, 1953, 
when this provision was approved. 

On that occasion the following statements 
were made: 

“Mr. Cotmer. I understood the gentleman 
from California to say in substance that this 
would liquidate the public housing program. 

“Mr. PHILLIPS. That is the intent of 
the conference committee.” (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, July 21, 1953, p. 9417.) 

“Mr. THOMAS. The committee decided this 
year they would tighten up the language and 
virtually attempt to wind up the program. 
* * * But until the next Congress begins, 
for all practical purposes, this program is 
wound up, with the exception of the 20,000 
units included in the bill.” (CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorpD, July 21, 1953, p. 9420.) 

In the House debate Congressman PHIL- 
LIPS also put special emphasis on what he 
called “escape clause” in existing loan and 
contribution contracts, suggests that by vir- 
tue of those clauses the Federal Government 
can get out of many of the existing loan and 
contributions contracts. The legal interpre- 
tation put on these clauses by the agency is 
merely that they prevent the Government 
from being obligated to start more than 35,- 
000 units (the 1953 act limit) in any one 
year. 

With Congressman PHILLIPS’ interpretation 
of those contracts, and his expressed inten- 
tion on the House floor, it is clear that the 
effort is being made to stop all further pub- 
lic housing projects except for the 20,000 
units authorized in this bill. 

This means that nearly two-thirds of the 
units presently under executed contributions 
contracts, which most of us had considered 
binding, may not go forward. This follow- 
ing list of those projects by States and city 
areas (excluding the approximately 6,000 
units In controversy in Los Angeles) shows 
the wide range of the housing thus en- 
dangered. 


Executed annual contributions contracts 
but not under construction, June 30, 
1953 


Number 
units 
Alabama: Hartselle 12 
Arkansas: Blytheville 60 
California: 
Bakersfield (Kern County) 165 
Brawlew area (Imperial County) 25 
Sor. E S 31 
Indio (Riverside County)) 20 
Tos Angeles ee 1, 593 
0 Bee ee ee. 1,998 
Song. 300 
Sacramento County 100 
San Francisco 2, 683 


1953 


Executed annual contributions contracts 


but not under construction, June 30, 


1953—Continued 


Connecticut: 


Alton (Madison County) 


Brussels (Calhoun County) = 4 
TT — 8,015 
Gillespie (Macoupin County) 20 
Hamburg (Calhoun County) 6 
Pinckneyville (Perry County) 26 
22 
12 
PORE ER OG ODE — = 120 
Indiana: 
DoT i y E S 108 
Indianapolis (in litigation) .-.----- 659 
TPTA 520 
Kentucky: 
Owensboro. 


Massachusetts: 


Minnesota: St. Paul 
Mississippi: 
1 
Yazoo City 
Missouri: St. Louis 
New Jersey: 


Oregon: Reedsport (Housing Author- 
ity, Douglas County)) 
Pennsylvania: 
t 
Harrisburg.. 
Philadelphia.. 
C 
Turtle Creek (Housing Authority, 
Allegheny County)) 5 
Puerto Rico: 
Arecibo (Puerto Rico Housing Au- 
thority) 
Moca (Puerto Rico Housing Au- 
thority 
Rio Piedras (Puerto Rico Housing 
% a ae 
San Juan (municipal housing’ au- 
thority of capital) a 
Tennessee: 


1. 150 


206 
54 


Memphis 79 
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Executed annual contributions contracts 
but not under construction, June 30, 
1953—Continued 


Source: Public Housing Administration. 


The statements by the leading House con- 
ferees thus mean that the pipeline of proj- 
ects working up to the ready stage for con- 
struction is cut off. No new projects can be 
put into it to be ready when Congress appro- 
priates further sums. And the agency is 
being asked to dump all possible existing 
contracts out of the pipeline on the theory 
of an escape clause. 

The importance of having an inflow of 
executed annual contributions contracts and 
the necessity of preparing well in advance 
for the time when construction is authorized 
is explained in the following extract from a 
statement of May 5, 1953, by the Public 
Housing Commissioner which was furnished 
to the Comptroller General of the United 
States, Lindsay C. Warren: 

“It has been the experience of the Agency 
under the United States Housing Act of 
1937, as amended, that in order to create a 
sufficient workload to result in a certain 
number of units ready for construction in a 
particular fiscal year, it was necessary to 
place many more than that number under 
annual contributions contracts (up to the 
annual contributions contract a local hous- 
ing authority cannot even start acquiring 
sites), a still larger number under prelimi- 
nary contracts (where preliminary loans for 
surveys and planning were necessary) and 
still more under program reservations. This 
practice is necessary for two obvious rea- 
sons: (1) a certain number of projects un- 
der program reservations never reach the 
point of either preliminary loan contracts or 
annual contributions contracts, and a lesser 
number drop out between the preliminary 
loan contract stage and the annual contribu- 
tions contract stage, (2) some projects pro- 
gress from the stage of program reservation, 
preliminary loan contract, or annual contri- 
butions contract, to the construction stage in 
a relatively short time: others, for various 
reasons such as the size of the project, 
problems of design, cost, site selection and 
acquisition, reconciliation of local differences 
of opinion, relocation of slum-site dwellers, 
etc., may take years to reach the point of 
construction.” 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
MAYBANK] and Commissioner Egan also 
made it clear in the Senate hearings (p. 446) 
that in many cases it takes from 3 to 4 
years after the execution of the contribu- 
tions contracts to start construction. Cut- 
ting off the flow of new contracts and pres- 
sure to nullify existing contracts, which the 
House provision and debate attempt, are 
thus likely to be fatal to public housing. 

Although I am confident that our Senate 
conferees did not intend any such liquida- 
tion of the program, it would appear that 
the House conferees did. 


HOUSING ASSISTANCE TO THOSE IN GREATEST 
NEED IS TO BE CUT OFF 
While virtually all other programs for 
housing assistance have been continued and 
extended, public housing for low-income 
families is to be reduced and soon cut off. 
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THE HOUSING OPPORTUNITIES FOR NEGRO FAM- 
ILIES WILL BE ESPECIALLY HARD HIT 


The housing program that has done the 
most to give Negro families a fair shake and 
to meet the serious shortage that exists for 
these families in present housing opportuni- 
ties (because of discrimination in financing, 
exorbitant rents, site location, etc.), bas been 
the low-income public housing program. 
Under the legislation prior to 1949, 70,200, 
or 42.7 percent of the 183,000 occupied units 
were occupied by Negro families. Of the 
170,200 units completed, or under construc- 
tion, under the 1949 act as of June 30, 1953, 
49,200, or 28.9 percent are designated for 
occupancy by Negro families. Of the 175,200 
units not under construction, under the act 
of 1949, 51,200, or 29.2 percent are planned 
for occupancy by Negro families. Of the 
56,100 units (included in the last figure 
mentioned above—175,200) under annual 
contributions contracts, 27,200, or 48.5 per- 
cent are planned for occupancy by Negro 
families, 

Southern communities have a good record 
in this regard. A computation made nearly 
a year ago of units under all programs 
showed that in the Southern States 51 per- 
cent of the total number of units completed, 
under construction or planned, were for 
occupancy by Negro families. We in the 
North must acknowledge that the local ac- 
tion of southern communities has been more 
extensive than our own. 

The needs of these citizens are further 
emphasized by certain facts in connection 
with the urban redevelopment programs, Of 
48,900 families which will be displaced in 92 
urban redevelopment projects a recent re- 
port reveals that 31,500 or 64.6 percent were 
nonwhite. I understand that over 80 per- 
cent of these Negro families are reported to 
be living in substandard housing and that 
nearly 60 percent of such displaced families 
must be rehoused in public housing. 

The importance of this public-housing 
program not only for the families now housed 
in substandard houses, but also for the com- 
munities where group tensions often develop 
out of inadequate housing situations hardly 
needs to be underlined, It is hard to see 
how anyone who recognizes the great needs 
of Negro citizens for housing and the sub- 
stantial assistance given by the public-hous- 
ing program, could fail to support the con- 
tinuation of it. 


THE PUBLIC HOUSING LIMITATIONS OF THE 
HOUSE WILL SERIOUSLY HANDICAP THE SLUM -~ 
CLEARANCE AND URBAN-REDEVELOPMENT PRO< 
GRAMS ALSO ` 
Since under the law slum clearance re- 

quires the relocation to decent, safe, and 
sanitary dwellings of those who are to be 
displaced, and housing shortages exist in 
many of these cities, public housing for 
relocated families becomes a most essential 
part of the total program, 

It is ironical, as pointed out in the House 
debate by Congressman Yates, that the slum- 
clearance and urban-redevelopment figure in 
this bill is 150 percent higher than last year's 
figure ($20 million instead of $8 million), 
while, at the same time, the heart is being 
cut out of the public housing program so 
necessary to its success. 


THE PROVISIONS FOR A REPORT TO THE APPRO= 
PRIATIONS COMMITTEES COMPLETELY SIDE- 
TRACKS THE BANKING AND CURRENCY COM- 
MITTEES, WHICH HAVE PRIMARY JURISDICTION 
FOR HOUSING LEGISLATION 
If the bill can be sent back to conference, 

attention should also be given to the impor- 

tance under orderly congressional procedure 
for any review and report on public housing 
to be sent to the appropriate legislative com- 
mittees, the House and Senate Banking and 

Currency Committees. This will assure full 

hearings and discussion of this vitdl part of 

the well-rounded housing program adopted 
in 1949, with strong bipartisan support. 
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Summary or TELEGRAMS RECEIVED BY SENATOR 
Pau. H. DOUGLAS ON SAFETY FEATURES OF 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION WORK 
AS AFFECTED BY CONFERENCE COMMITTEE 
ACTION on H. R. 4663 
I have received numerous telegrams from 

citizens of Illinois protesting against those 

features of the conference report, which have 
been interpreted by the House conferees and 
the House, as discontinuing the safety 
inspection work of the ICC on trucks and 
other heavy motor vehicles. I hope that the 

Senate will also disagree with the House 

on this point and send the report back to 

conference, 

Among those who have protested have been 
the following: 

P. V. Pappas, Stephan Cuisinier and Giles- 
pie, Adilon Peetit, Jr., Roy E. Olin, Franklin 
R. Overmyer, Safeway Truck Lines, Spector 
Motor Service, M. A. Riddle, Howard Willet, 
Jr., Midstate Freight Lines, Hinchcliffe Mo- 
tor Service, Samuel L. Kane, Krerna Truck- 
ing Co., William Noorlag, Jr., all of Chicago; 
Dumont Cartage Co., of Aurora; C. John 
Viking, of Waukegan. 

R. B. Oppenheimer and Lee Brothers Inc., 
of Chicago; Dohrn Transfer Co., of Rock 
Island; Eugene Cohn, Thomas E. Carey, Wal- 
ter Mullady, Richard O. Stoaks, Max R. Harris, 
Fred Olson & Son, M. E. Holt, H. M. Sell, all of 
Chicago; Fox Valley Express and Martin 
Transfer and Storage,, of Aurora; Bunsen 
Transfer, of Elgin; Midwest Transfer Co., 
Nighthawk Freight Service, W. W. Flint, and 
Dennis Collier, all of Chicago; Elgin Storage 
and Transfer Co., of Elgin. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. I desire to reply 
to the Senator from Illinois, very briefly, 
in regard to this bill going back to con- 
ference, by saying I do not agree with 
him in his interpretation that housing is 
to be given up. As one of the conferees, 
Iam in favor of housing, and in my opin- 
ion the language continues it. It is for 
the Congress at the next session to de- 
cide how far to proceed with it. But I 
may say that if we get into that discus- 
Sion, it will be a very long one. 

In regard to the suggestion of the act- 
ing majority leader, I may say amend- 
ment No. 9 relates to the purchase of au- 
tomobiles by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. On amendment No. 
9, the House receded and concurred with 
an amendment. On amendment No. 33, 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
amendment, the House receded and con- 
curred in the Senate amendment, so 
there was nothing for us to do on that. 

Amendment 42 relates to public hous- 
ing, which has been discussed. Amend- 
ment 43 also relates to public housing, 
which has also been discussed. Amend- 
ment No. 46 relates to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s purchase of 
automobiles. On it the House receded 
and concurred, with an amendment. I 
do not think there is any argument in 
regard to that amendment, or any par- 
ticular interest in it, so I hope we can 
accept it. 

Amendment 53 has to do with the Na- 
tional Capital Planning Commission, and 
land acquisition. On it the House re- 
ceded and concurred, with an amend- 
ment. I do not think there is any inter- 
est in that. So the understanding I get 
is that if the Senate rejects the confer- 
ence report, it will mean that all the 
other items, as to which there was not 
an amendment proposed by the House in 
which we had to concur, will be in con- 
ference, 
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The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion amendment is in conference as well 
as the housing amendment, or they will 
be, if the motion of the acting majority 
leader prevails. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield to the 
Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not wish to de- 
lay the Senate, but I believe we ought 
to be rather positive with reference to 
the continuation of the housing pro- 
gram. I certainly know that the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts means exactly 
what he says, when he states he is in 
favor of continuing it. It was my un- 
derstanding, from discussions I had with 
various conferees on the part of the Sen- 
ate, that the intent was not to discon- 
tinue the housing program. But again 
we must go back to the discussion which 
took place on the floor of the House when 
this amendment was considered. I wish 
to read a question which was propounded 
to Representative PHILLIPS, who was 
chairman of the managers on the part 
of the House. This statement was made 
by Representative COLMER: 

I understood the gentleman from Call- 
fornia to say in substance that this would 
liquidate the public-housing program? 


Mr. PHILLIPS replied: 


That is the intent of the conference com- 
mittee. 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator tell us the page from which 
he is reading? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is found on 
page 9417 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
for July 21. The first statement I read, 
and the reply thereto, appear in the 
middle of the third column. In the first 
column on page 9418, after a brief dis- 
cussion, Representative PHILLIPS stated: 

I believe that these 20,000 houses for this 
year should end this public-housing program, 
and that in the future we should depend 
upon private industry with the help of the 
FHA and similar supporting programs to 
carry on local construction. 


Still later, as shown on page 9420, 
in the third column, Representative 
Tuomas, who is the ranking Democrat 
on the committee, said: 

For all practical purposes this program is 
wound up with the. exception of the 20,000 
units included in the bill. 


Mr. President, I think we ought to have 
those statements in mind. We ought to 
make certain that when there is a final 
decision between the two Houses, the 
irtent of the Senate will be well under- 
stood, namely, that it is not intended 
that there shall be a liquidation of the 
housing program, but that what it 
amounts to is a cutting down to the fig- 
ure agreed upon, of 20,000 units per year. 

Mr. President, I realize, of course, that 
there was another provision, and that it 
should be studied. These provisions 
should go to the appropriate committees 
of the two Houses. Of course, we all 
have great respect for the powerful Ap- 
propriations Committees; yet, after all, 
the determination of basic legislation 
ought to be made by legislative commit- 
tees, and legislation ought to be pro- 
posed to the Senate by legislative com- 
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mittees. If an existing program is to 
be abolished, it ought to be abolished 
upon the recommendation of a legisla- 
tive committee. If a study is to be made 
to determine what the future of that 
program is to be, and if it involves basic 
legislation, I say the study ought to be 
made by the appropriate legislative com- 
mittees, and that there should be sub- 
stantive legislation. 

Mr. President, I shall not take any 
more time, but, in order that there may 
be before the Senate a showing with ref- 
erence to the housing situation, let me 
say that these are units which have been 
in process, applications prepared and 
preliminary contracts made, over a 
period of 2 or 3 years. Not a single one 
has come in since July 5, 1952. That is 
when the curtailment to 35,000 units was 
made, and this does not involve a single 
unit based upon an application or con- 
tract since that time. The Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Douctas] has stated what 
will happen, and I would add to what 
he said that public housing in the 
smaller towns and cities would be wiped 
out completely. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp a list of 
States, with the localities and the num- 
ber of units affected, and I invite the at- 
tention of the Members of the Senate, 
from every State in the Union, to look 
over the list and note the small towns 
and small cities which would be ad- 
versely affected by a stoppage of the 
program. 

There being no objection, the list was 


ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ferson County. 


Housing 
ferson County 

Carson, Housing Authority Washing- 
ee saben 10 

Chatom, Housing Authority Wash- 


22 

2 

6 
100 
34 
50 
42 
100 
200 

Gardendale, Housing Authority Jef- 

ferson County — 62 
6 — 34 
Graysville, Housing Authority Jeffer- 

eon: County —-. 5 ee 74 
Une xx 8 
1 ——T—TVT—v—T—— selene 12 
Harpersville, Housing Authority Vin- 

16 
34 
34 
20 
Kimberly, Housing Authority Jeffer- 

BOR COUDLY Wc aon ce tenes cnen 62 
— oa ees 18 
o T eee 30 
111 —— we eee 28 


McIntosh, Housing Authority Wash- 
ington County 10 
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Millry, Housing Authority Washing- DELAWARE Montepi a a a a 56 
ton County 8 Wwumington . 900 Morgan. rpg 4 
Mobile 207 —— Mount Airy, Housing Authority of 
Montgomery 910 DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 8 
Mulga, Housing Authority Jefferson 25 Washington, National Capital Hous- 3 
10 ing Authority 1,484 65 
60 FLORIDA mga 8 Housing Authority of Jessup 10 
48 Ce a a ee 20 
36 Bonifay, Northwest Florida Regional Parrott, Housing Authority of Daw- 
26 Housing Authority--------------- 40 Re 2 eae a ae ees 4 
100 Bunnell, Housing Authority Flagler POara0 ons Se 20 
County 35 pinehurst, Housing Authority of 
10 Cottondale, Northwest Florida Re- Dooly: County. 25. rena 6 
196 gional Housing Authority--------- 16 Rhine, Housing Authority of East- 
34 Eau Gallie, Housing Authority Bre- 16 
16 ward County... - 2-85 cee ew ene 24 337 
12 Geneva, Housing Authority Seminole Screven, Housing Authority of Jesup- 14 
Warrior, Housing Authority Jeffer- County ... — 6 Social Circle 30 
RO ENN one ao 74 Graceville, Northwest Florida Region- Ar Pan BY URE $3 100 
e si le EE E E D 4 al Housing Authority------------- CC 50 
Yellow Pine, Housing Authority Jacksonville --- Thomson 106 
Washington County Key West- 1 8 (a) SEE SS SE AREAS SA 54 
np A A AEL EEEE AE ANEDE Tignall, Housing Authority of Wash- 
petn enen 14 
Total (63) ~..----.--...-----== Unadilla, Housing Authority of Dooly 
= COUR 22» 20 
ARIZONA Vidala ssn 120 
= Vienna, Housing Authority of Dooly. 28 
eee Warner ————.—. 100 
i arrenton 
eee ee ln cae 20 Oviedo, Housing Authority Semi- Washington 50 
Elmirage-Surprise, Housing Author- „„ 125 Waverly Hall, Housing Authority of 
ity Maricopa County 3 328 Harris County Â- 10 
Gilbert-Higley, Housing Authority 55 7 dee ------------------- 100 
Maricopa County 20 erative --- ts Willacoochee, Housing Authority At- 
Maricopa, Housing Authority Pinal FAE EEE ales 50 kinson County .. — 40 
TTT ON cape abate tag OT SRR RRR. Wrens, Housing Authority Waynes- 
Maricopa County ........-..-.----.- 150 was op 1 Florida Regional oro 18 
Peoria, Housing Authority Maricopa Cusine. en 23 
OEY aaan aaa r nena 20 Total (22 3, 008 Total (69) 5, 217 
Phoenix EE SON Se aea 516 ( ) —— — ——ů — —— ⏑˖ J n 
Stanfield, Housing Authority Pinal BAWANI. 
OL) aa pa PE a E Se 20 GEORGIA Hilo, Island of Hawaii, Hawaii Hous- 
Tolleson, Housing Authority Mari- Alma ing Authority 40 
C aaee eaa EnA 40 FE ARE Honolulu, Island of Oahu, Hawali__-- 266 
Fotal E C PESE oe - 866 Augusta- Total (2) ----.-------------=-== 806 
— d e M ee ees = 
Baldwin, Housing Authority of Cor- IDAHO 
nella... 5 8 Soest 200 
— — 
s ILLINOIS 
gg Alton, Housing Authority Madison 
2 50 „ Count; „ 150 
Canon, Housing Authority of La- thens, Housing Authority Menard 
CALIFORNIA a eee eee — 12 96 Y er ee rere 26 
Atwater, Housing Authority Merced 3 Housing Authority of La- Batchtown, Housing Authority Cal- 
County 15 12 houn County 6 
Calipatria Benld, Housing Authority Macoupin 
Coalinga, Housing Authority Fresno 10 Count:: — 44 
eoommgt en 100 
10 Brighton, Housing Authority Ma- 
? coupin County 
12 Brooklyn, Housing Authority St. Clair 
60 Sn a 100 
32 Brussels, Housing Authority Calhoun 
Oakley, Housing Authority Contra 242 County 2 
Costa. County. 60 Bunker Hill, Housing Authority Ma- 
Redlands, Housing Authority San 21 coupin County------------------- 30 
Bernardino County Camp Point, Housing Authority 
Riverside, Housing Authority River- 36 Adams County ------------------ 22 
24 Carlinville, Housing Authority Ma- 
24 coupin County 56 
160 Carrier Mills Township, Housing Au- 
thority Saline County—— 58 
jg Chicago 10, 617 
50 Chicago Heights, Housing Authority 
14 Cook County— 148 
Clayton, Housing Authority Adams 
12 Góu — 16 
50 Danville 2 200 
40 East St. Louis, Housing Authority 
24 St. Clair COunt y 300 
72 Galatia, Housing Authority Saline 
20 COUn ty onnaa 10 
28 Gillespie, Housing Authority Macoup- 
28 in QOUNEY. sec nes ssscsscesaelicies 30 
20 Grand Chain, Housing Authority Pu- 
750 taski County_-.--.---------------. 20 
20 Hamburg, Housing Authority Calhoun 
62 Count) a — 4 
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Harrisburg, Housing Authority Saline 
County 
Henning, Housing Authority Vermil- 


nen.. ⁵(A—Ä—'ä —ʃ 4 
Herrin, Housing Authority William- 
G a sans: 100 
Hurst, Housing Authority Williamson 
Cea ont a — ͤ— —— 30 
Johnston City, Housing Authority of 
c ey 74 
BOMBG E EROE eee eaee 454 
Karnak, Housing Authority Pulaski 
COURT > sae cate tacerasn EEE 36 
Mendon, Housing Authority Adams 
AAO a Al ee et ce ee AE 14 
Mound City, Housing Authority Pu- 
1 60 
Mounds, Housing Authority Pulaski 
RING Grae oe ae ee ee SNES 60 
Nokomis, Housing Authority Mont- 
gomery County 35 


Olmsted, Housing Authority Pulaski 
Count 


Pinckneyville, Housing Authority 
Perry, County <2 =o 
Pulaski, Housing Authority Pulaski 
ODE Ren hoc ees S 
Raymond, Housing Authority Mont- 
gomery. County 
Riverside, Housing Authority Adams 
T7 Ee SET ik, See 
Staunton, Housing Authority Ma- 
coupin County 
Stonefort, Housing Authority Saline 
Housing Authority Pulaski 
Count 


e e eee tare 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
Ailes. —— 


MICHIGAN 
TTT on 


Belmont, Mississippi Regional Hous- 


ing Authority No. 1 = 
nnr . — 120 
Gloster, Housing Authority Brook- 

TAR VOR o — ——— — 54 
Hernando-_-_-_-_. 20 
Holly Springs. 30 
Houlka, Mississippi Regional Hous- 

ing Authority No. 12 - 10 

32 
176 
100 
62 
50 
Rienzi, Mississippi Regional Hous- 

ing Authority No. 12222 6 
Saltillo, Mississippi Regional Hous- 

ing Authority No. 1 12 
Shannon, Mississippi 8 Hous- 

ing Authority No. 12 16 


Wesson, Housing Authority Brook- 


Union City 
West New Lork 


. —T!bfT—T—T0T—T—T—T—— 2h | a 2 335 
“ ie. 26. 200 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Wayne County, Eastern Carolina Re- 
gional Housing Authority 
Winston-Salem -.........--.-.-... 


NORTH DAKOTA 
South West Fargo, Housing 2 

of Cass County. 
AH A —T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—— 


Columbus 

Dayton 

Elyria-Lorain Metropolitan Housing 
Authority. 


New Boston-Portsmouth Metropoli- 
tan Housing Authority 
Portsmouth 


= 
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OREGON 
Athena, Housing Authority Umatilla 
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PPT 15 
Hermiston, Housing Authority Uma- 
VUE a Oe ania eal RE 8 
Newport area, Housing Authority 
Lincoln County 5 
Reedsport, Housing Authority Doug- 
CCT 1 
Sutherlin, Housing Authority Doug- 
las County . eee 25 
TCN eee 54 
—— 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Aliquippa, Housing Authority Bea- 
W AAA. 75 
Ambridge, Housing Authority Beaver 
Conny ↄ AK 50 
Bentleyville, Housing Authority 
Washington County: 60 
Burgettstown, Housing Authority 
Washington County — 30 
Canonsburg, Housing Authority 
Washington County 168 
Canton Township, Housing Author- 
ity Washington County 100 
0% — nem. 10 
Connellsville 25 
yo ot ER ea ay CLR ee) 72 
East Pittsburgh, Housing Authority 
Allegheny County_--------------- 100 
Ellwood City, Housing Authority 
Lawrence County------.---.-.---- 100 
Glassport, Housing Authority Alle- 
gheny County 65 
Harris burg 165 
Johnstown 450 
J ....- 2.5... ----- = 302 
McKees Rocks, Housing Authority 
Allegheny County -- 4 


New Castle, Housing Authority Law- 
rence County. 


0 2:22 nomenon 
C ee E 
Pottstown, Housing Authority Mont- 

gomery County = 
ene 
Robinson Township, Housing Au- 

thority Allegheny County-_-------- 
Sharon, Housing Authority Mercer 
GS Soe ais teas ee hea AE seid 
Smith Township, Housing Author- 

ity Washington County 


South Fayette Township, Housing 
Authority Allegheny County 
8 86— — 


e 
PUERTO RICO 


Adjuntas, Puerto Rico Housing Au- 
thority 
Aguada, Puerto Rico Housing Au- 
RO i TTTT0T0T0T0T0TTTT 
Aguadilla, Puerto Rico Housing Au- 
thority ... 
Do 
Aguas Buenas, Puerto Rico Hous- 
ing Authority 
Arecibo, Puerto Rico Housing Au- 
e re T A DCN AS E ieee 
Barceloneta, Puerto Rico Housing 
Weir a meteien 
Barranquitas, Puerto Rico Housing 
Authority 
Bayamon, Puerto Rico Housing Au- 


- ity 
Cidra, 


Puerto Rico Housing Au- 
thority... O — 


Coamo, Puerto Rico Housing Au- 


ee EL EE EEEE EENT 120 
Corozal, Puerto Rico Housing Au- 
% —T— ae PY eS Sas 100 
Dorado, Puerto Rico Housing Au- 
CCC 2 
Fajardo, Puerto Rico Housing Au- 
I ͤ tama 5 160 
DO aaan a evans Yn sofa wine onan 100 
Guanica, Puerto Rico Housing Au- 
SOUI ou ec Sesame 200 
Guayama, Puerto Rico Housing Au- 
J 240 
ie Ma Pi ag a cg a E eA 100 
Guayanilla, Puerto Rico Housing Au- 
F | 1: aa RS ee he ASTER mo SNL 120 
Guaynabo, Puerto Rico Housing Au- 
WWA AAA mote 80 
Gurabo, Puerto Rico Housing Author- 
—: SS SE 8 100 
Hormigueros, Puerto Rico Housing 
C0000 e ae ede 64 
Humacao, Puerto Rico Housing Au- 
ites ty See ied ae — EEE = 200 
7ꝓWW0TWSW07272020ͤ6᷑606866060 & Spree 100 
Jayuya, Puerto Rico Housing Author- 
n fe REN . AS 100 
Juana Diaz, Puerto Rico Housing Au- 
EE TEIA A SAADE SEE ERER E 100 
Juncos, Puerto Rico Housing Author- 
aa A E E a Risa ng id 200 
Lajas, Puerto Rico Housing Author- 
ph a) RRE ... E ee 80 
Las Piedras, Puerto Rico Housing Au- 
thority- cee eases sh tee 100 


t 
Loiza, Puerto Rico. Housing Author- 


thority oe A ASRA 50 
Luquillo, Puerto Rico Housing Au- 

— — — 60 
Mameyes II Palmer, Puerto Rico Hous- 

ing Authority 50 
Manati, Puerto Rico Housing Author- 

180 

100 

30 

50 

350 

120 

1 

66 

80 
Orocovis, Puerto Rico Housing Au- 

T T SE 70 

70 

70 

6 

500 

498 
Quebradillas, Puerto Rico Housing 

Aumann „ - 100 
Rincon, Puerto Rico Housing Author- 

C 75 
Salinas, Puerto Rico Housing Author- 

N 100 
San German, Puerto Rico Housing 

1 et EP 150 


San Juan, Municipal Housing Au- 


thority of Capital 
DO ER RO OT 


50 — 


Trujillo Alto, Puerto Rico Housing 
„ Authority cece 
Villalba, Puerto Rico Housing Au- 


thority... 2 


60 


Total. (65) 10,044 


— — 
RHODE ISLAND 


Preriden ee. 442 
t— — 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 
Bennetisville iscsi sateen esa 65 
Central, South Carolina Regional 
Housing Authority 24 
ieee NEA a cnwaaam see 557 
Clover, South Carolina Regional 
Housing Authority 46 
Duncan, South Carolina Regional 
Housing Authority 10 
Fort Mill, South Carolina Regional 
Housing Authority 28 
Liberty, South Carolina Regional 
Housing Authority 26 
Walhalla, South Carolina Regional 
Housing Authority 76 
Winnsboro, South Carolina Regional 
Housing Authority 63 
F 900 
= 
TENNESSEE 
Ohattanooga — 192 
100 
155 


Honey Grove 
Hughes Springs 


Velasco 
woe 3 


* Total J aE 


1. 500 
== 
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VIRGIN ISLANDS 


St. Croix, Virgin Islands Housing 70 

Virgin Islands Housing and Rede- 
velopment 150 
TOLSE (- 220 
— —ꝶä—ỹ̊Iä—ẽ — 

WASHINGTON 

Aberdeen, Housing Authority of 
Grays Harbor County 54 

Auburn, Housing Authority, King 
Sounlt o noch ewenn 60 

Grand Coulee, Housing Authority, 
Grant County..------------------ 9 

Hoquiam, Housing Authority, Grays 
Harbor County 10 
Renton -- 100 
0 —r. — ee renee 10 

Soap Lake Housing Authority, Grant 
AA TT eae 4 
Vancouver 300 
Earr N S aaae 547 
= 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Huntington 500 
Morgantown E 170 
MNOHDE nienn a 38 


* e ee TRA 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I know it is the desire of Members to go 
home but I should like to answer briefly 
my friend from Alabama. 

The language in this report does not 
end public housing, in my opinion, or in 
the opinion of the conferees. The Sen- 
ate conferees were in favor of a continu- 
ation of public housing. The original 
public housing program calls for 135,000 
units. A year ago President Truman 
sent up a recommendation for 175,000 
houses. The House bill provided for no 
public housing. There were 35,000 
houses included in conference. The 
House put in none; the Senate put in 
35,000, and the conferees agreed on 
20,000, with the language which has been 
read from the conference report. 

At approximately June 30 there were 
under construction, but not completed, 
75,754 units. Approximately 62,000 ad- 
ditional houses were needed. In other 
words, 75,000 houses were being built 
and 62,000 houses more were needed. 
There were binding contracts, but no 
construction was arses becanse ere 
was no money. - - 
Mr. President, the process has been 
described as being like a coffeegrinder. 
That is the best description that was 
given. At the present time there are 
75,000 houses going through the coffee- 
grinder. There are 62,000 houses above 
the coffeegrinder, waiting to be built. 
They are legally contracted for. In ad- 
dition to that, there is a program for 
120,000 more. 

What the committee is attempting to 
do is this: 20,000 houses are going to be 
built this year. The conference report 
says that there shall be no contracts 
let by the Commission until after next 
February 1, when the President makes 
a report to the Senate and to the House 
Appropriations Committees with recom- 
mendations for the future. 


ee ee ii 0 R 
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The law has not been changed in any 
way. There is money appropriated for 
20,000 houses. What is the result? 
When a law is on the books the Presi- 
dent can submit his recommendations 
for 35,000 houses or 20,000 houses or any 
number he wants, and if the Senate and 
House agree, new contracts can be 
started, and another group of 20,000 can 
go through the coffeegrinder to be con- 
structed. It requires a message from 
the President. It can be handled by a 
bill or on motion, either in the House or 
in the Senate. 

There is no language in the bill, in my 
opinion and in the opinion of the Senate 
conferees who are in favor of hous- 
ing, to end housing. Twenty thousand 
houses are to be built this year, but no 
new contracts are to be signed until after 
next February. In the meantime, 42,000 
more houses are legally contracted for 
and must be built unless the law is re- 
pealed. They would come ahead of any 
new contracts. That is what the lan- 
guage means. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
have received so many communications 
on behalf of housing and in connection 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s safety work that I ask unanimous 
consent to place them in the Recor at 
this point, so as not to further take the 
time of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the com- 
munications were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


NEws RELEASE OF INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HOOD OF TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS, WARE- 
ee AND HELPERS OF AMERICA, JULY 
21, 1953 


Elimination of safety inspection of inter- 
state motor carriers by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, as called for in the con- 
ference report of the first independent offices 
appropriation bill, was condemned today by 


Dave Beck, general president of the Interna- 


tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, as “vote- 
trading with pressure groups in cynical dis- 
regard of human lives and highway safety.” 

Beck denounced the language of the con- 
ference report which, he said, scuttles “one 
of the most vital functions of the Motor Car- 
rier Bureau of the ICC, that of safety regula- 
tion of interstate motor carriers under the 
pretext that it is unimportant.” 

The conference report requires, if approved 
by Congress as written, that “the $1,793,157 
pa beta for work relating to safety and field 
n the Byreau of Motor Carriers be distrib- 


July 24 


In urging continuation of the ICC safety- 
inspection program, Beck, as spokesman for 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
joins with other highway-transportation 
groups, including the American Trucking 
Associations, Automotive Manufacturers As- 
sociation, American Automobile Association, 
National Association of Motor Bus Operators, 
and Truck Trailer Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. 

Previous to the move by joint conferees to 
wipe out the ICC field-inspection service, 
Beck has been critical of the inadequacy of 
ICC safety inspection due to limited funds 
and staff provided by Congress. 

Beck today called upon House and Senate 
Members to “vote down, in the name of 
sanity and humanity, the outrageous at- 
tempt to destroy Federal safety regulation, 
regardless of cost in human lives.” 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 20, 1953. 
Senator WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Conference report on H. R. 4663, independ- 
ent offices appropriations, prohibits any ex- 
penditures on safety and field work, Bureau 
of Motor Carriers, Interstate Commercé Com- 
mission. For all practical purposes this ends 
all enforcement of part 2, Interstate Com- 
merce Act. Most important adoption of 
House version of report by conferees wipes 
out safety regulation conceded by 40 States 
to be vital factor in reducing highway death 
toll which amounted to 38,000 last year. We 
urge that something be done to remove this 
prohibition placed on this humanitarian un- 
dertaking and that Senate report prevail. 

JOHN V. LAWRENCE, 
American Trucking Associations, 
Inc. 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 24, 1953. 
WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Port of Seattle Commission is much con- 
cerned on conference report of House bill 
4663 (independent offices appropriations) 
prohibiting any expenditure by ICC on safety 
and field work. This would mean abolition 
of field offices and for all practical purposes 
the end of enforcement of the Interstate 
Commerce Act. Seattle and other Puget 
Sound ports compete with Portland for cargo 
from eastern Washington points. Gener- 
ally speaking intrastate rates regulated by 
Washington Department of Public Service 
from eastern Washington to Puget Sound 
ports are identical with published interstate 
rates from eastern Washington points to 
Portland, Oreg., which rates are regulated 
by ICC. With no enforcement by ICC, irre- 
sponsible truck operators would charge less 
in order to get business on cargo from east- 
ern Washington to Portland than the Wash- 
ington State regulated charge from eastern 


uted to other work of the Commission which Robson ope ont RR IR ona 


is regarded as of greater importance than 
such safety and field work.” 

The various States do not have responsi- 
bility or jurisdiction for maintaining safety 
standards of interstate carriers, Beck pointed 
out. If, through the ICC appropriations bill, 
motor-carrier inspection by the ICC is can- 
celed out, “chaotic and dangerous highway 
conditions will have been deliberately created 
by Congress,” it is charged by the head of the 
powerful Teamsters Union whose members 
drive most of the Nation’s trucks. 

Beck reminded Representative JOHN PHIL- 
Lips, Republican, of California, leader of the 
attack against the ICC safety-inspection pro- 
gram, that “although responsible, first-class 
trucking concerns maintain high safety 
standards on their own, the effect of killing 
ICC safety inspection would be to unleash 
on the highways the death-dealing ram- 
shackle equipment of gypsy and fly-by-night 
operators,” 


This would also work very much to the dis- 
advantage of merchants in the Puget Sound 
area doing business with eastern Washing- 
ton since Portland merchants could have 
cheaper undercover freight rates with no 
enforcement by the ICC. 
C. H. CaRLANDER, 
Vice President, Board of Seattle 
Commission, 


GOODWIN MOVING & STORAGE Co., 
Spokane, Wash., July 22, 1953. 
The Honorable WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SR: We have just been advised that 
the conference report on House Report 4663 
prohibits any expenditure by ICC on safety 
and field work. 

Do you realize what this would mean to 
our industry? It would mean the abolition 
of the field offices, and for all practical pur- 


1953 


poses the end of enforcement of the Inter® 
state Commerce Act. This would be chaotic 
as it would bring to an end the ICC safety 
program at a time when our traffic death tolls 
is in excess of 38.000 per year. 

This could make an upheaval in our in- 
dustry as it would leave us in the same 
state of confusion that existed prior to 
Federal regulation to the Motor Carrier Act. 

We, as one small operator, are very much 
concerned in this and we urge you to protest 
the adoption of the House report. We are 
also calling for sufficient appropriation to 
enable the ICC to adequately perform its en- 
forcement duties. 

Yours very truly, 
J. H. GOODWIN, 
General Manager. 
“Tue CATER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., 
Spokane, Wash., July 22, 1953. 
Mr. WARREN MAGNUSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR MaGNuson: It has come to 
our attention that House bill Report No. 
4463 is being considered by both Houses of 
Congress and pertains to the curtailment of 
the appropriation for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

It is our feeling and the feeling of the 
entire Industry that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is very important to the 
Trucking Industry, in that it does stabilize 
rates and the safety regulations as regu- 
lated by the ICC, is very important not only 
to the industry but to the general public 
in the elimination of accidents and deaths 
on the highway. 

May we urge you to oppose this report and 
seek ample appropriation to carry on the 
good work of the ICC. 

Very truly yours, 
R. O. DANIELSON, 
Manager. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 23, 1953. 
Hon, Warren G, MAGNUSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Action of conferees on independent offices 
appropriation bill (H. R. 4663) limiting con- 
struction of low-rent public housing during 
this fiscal year to only 20,000 units from 
existing contracts and prohibiting the Public 
Housing Administration from executing any 
additional loan and contribution contracts 
amounts to liquidation of the low-rent 
public housing program. Such action means 
outright killing of a vitally needed basic 
program without as much as a hearing. It 
would end all hope of low-income slum 
dwellers to obtain decent housing for them- 
selves and their children. Sweeping legisla- 
tive action of this kind should not be taken 
without hearings and consideration by the 
proper congressional committees. The Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor strongly urges the 
Senate to reject the conference report nulli- 
fying the original Senate action. Urge you 
do everything possible to assure authoriza- 
tion of the minimum 20,000 units with the 
original Senate language which would permit 
20,000 new loan and annual contribution 
contracts during this fiscal year, thereby 
keeping the low-rent public housing pro- 
gram alive. 

WILLIAM F. SCHNITZLER, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
American Federation of Labor. 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I want to thank the 
Senator from Massachusetts, and I 
think he has chosen a very wise way of 
handling the matter, but I desire to say 
that the provision which now appears 
in the appropriation bill seems to lead to 
a liquidation of the program. Nothing 
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can be done after the 20,000 units are 
constructed and have gone through the 
coffee grinder to which the Senator from 
Massachusetts has referred. 

The Public Housing Administrator is 
to make a report to the Congress of the 
United States giving his recommenda- 
tions. I think we might just as well un- 
derstand that unless we have a very defi- 
nite statement of policy in the ap- 
propriation bill and do not depend on 
the good will of the Public Housing Ad- 
ministrator, we may well be perfectly 
honest and frank with ourselves and say 
that this is the end of the program, be- 
cause the Public Housing Administrator, 
as a matter of record, is now opposed 
to public housing as he was when he was 
a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives for several years. The Senator 
from Massachusetts may remember that 
I opposed the confirmation of the nomi- 
nation of the ‘Public Housing Adminis- 
trator when it came before the Senate. 

So I shall ask the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, when he goes to conference, 
to fight for a clear definition, to make 
sure that it does not mean the end of our 
public-housing program. 

Iam afraid that unless he does so, and 
the Senate acquiesces in the next report 
that comes to us, we might just as well 
say goodby to any public housing pro- 
gram for men and women of small or 
moderate means. I cannot make my 
feeling more definite than by again ask- 
ing the Senator to take the matter to 
conference, with a determination that 
there shall be written into the law, into 
the appropriation bill, an adequate 
statement that it will not mean the end 
of public housing, and that Congress 
does not intend to depend on the good 
will of the Administrator of Housing and 
Home Finance. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I certainly am pleased with the way in 
which the Senator from Massachuetts 
has discussed the matter so freely in the 
Senate. I do not believe any Senator 
would desire it to be understood, when 
the report is recommitted, that any re- 
flection has been cast upon the Senator 
from Massachusetts. If there is any 
Senator for whom I have deep respect, 
it is the senior Senator from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. President, since I have received 
many telegrams and letters concerning 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
matter, I ask unanimous consent to have 
a number of them printed in the RECORD 
together with a brief statement by me. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR JOHNSTON OF SOUTH 
CAROLINA 

There have been numerous indications 
throughout the first session of this 83d 
Congress that this administration was 
“penny-wise and pound-foolish.” But, in 
my opinion, no action has been taken which 
dramatizes that fact more sharply than the 
action taken by the conferees on the first 
independent offices bill. That action would 
prohibit any expenditures of funds on safety 
and field work by the Bureau of Motor Car- 
riers of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 
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Is money that dear to this administration? 
Are its leaders that insensitive to the heavy 
toll of highway deaths and injured which 
we mark up every year? 

Compare our highway casualties, if you 
please, with our casualties in Korea. Korean 
casualties as of midnight July 17, 1953, in- 
clude 24,965 dead, 101,368 wounded, making 
a grim total of 126,333. Highway casualty 
figures for the same period, ending as of mid- 
night May 31, 1953, reveal that 105,000 of 
our citizens died as a result of highway ac- 
cidents. The number of persons injured on 
the highways during the same period, the 
figures reveal, were 3,780,000. The grim total 
was 3,885,000—nearly 4 million Americans 
killed or injured on our highways since June 
of 1950. The Korean war, with all of its 
danger and destruction, accounted for only 
one-fourth that number. ay 

Mr. President, in 1952 alone 38,000 Ameri- 
cans lost their lives on the highways of this 
Nation. One million, three hundred and 
fifty thousand were injured or maimed for 
life. 

In my own State of South Carolina— 
where the Bureau of Motor Carriers have 
done such fine work—2,227 of our people 
were killed between July 1, 1950 and May 1, 
1953, and over 80,000 were injured. Think 
what those figures might have been, think 
of the heartbroken families, think of the 
broken homes, if the Bureau of Motor Car- 
riers of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion had not been constantly on the job. 

The information I have is that the con- 
ferees of the House were of the opinion 
that the activities of the Safety Section, 
Bureau of Motor Carriers, of the Interstate 
Commerce Commisison were duplicated by 
the States. That.is an erroneous view, and 
the Senate was so advised only yesterday 
by the distinguished Senator from Oregon, 
[Mr. Morse] and the able Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. WELKER]. The matter is of such 
importance touching upon the lives of 
millions of Americans who use our public 
highways daily, that I would like to place 
in the body of the Recorp at this point 
a brief outline of the activities of the Safety 
Section, Bureau of Motor Carriers, of the 
Interstate Commerce Commisison. This 
statement is designed to show just how 
these activities are not duplicated by the 
States. 


Activities oF SAFETY SECTION, BUREAU OF 
MOTOR CARRIERS OF THE INTERSTATE COM- 
MERCE COMMISSION Nor DUPLICATED BY 
STATES 

PRELIMINARY’ STATEMENT 


Safety inspectors of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission do not have police power. 
They do not patrol highways. They make 
road checks of equipment only in coopera- 
tion with State highway police. These road 
checks are detailed inspections of motor 
carrier equipment in far greater detail than 
State highway police undertake at any time. 
State highway police are primarily concerned 
with motor carrier compliance with the in- 
dividual State laws as to size and weight of 
vehicles. 

Through the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has been promulgated a set of safety 
rules and regulations which has been uni- 
form in application throughout the United 
States and the District of Columbia. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission is the only 
agency which has nationwide jurisdiction 
over motor carriers in the matter of compli- 
ance with such rules and regulations. Those 
safety regulations are set forth in six parts 
as listed below: 

1. Qualifications of drivers, 

2. Drivers of motor vehicles. 

3. Parts and accessories necessary for safe 
operation. 

4. Reporting of accidents. 

5. Hours of service of drivers. 

6. Inspection and maintenance. 
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SPECIFIC ACTIVITIES NOT DUPLICATED BY STATES 


1. Control of hours of operation of drivers: 
No State has jurisdicition over the driver of 
a motor carrier licensed in that State once 
he crosses the State line. Without Inter- 
state Commerce Commission regulations, a 
driver could continue to operate the motor 
vehicle, once across that State line, for an 
indefinite period, endangering not only 
his own life, but those of other highway 
users. 

2. Uniform regulations with respect to 
motor-carrier equipment: The laws of the 
States vary considerably with respect to the 
equipment, parts, and accessories required 
for the operation of motortrucks. Some are 
adequate; some wholly inadequate. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission, having 
jurisdiction over common and contract car- 
riers, as well as private carriers in interstate 
commerce, has set forth regulations and re- 
quirements providing for uniform minimum 
equipment, parts, and accessories over which 
they have jurisdiction. Their inspection of 
motor vehicles is much more detailed than 
that of the State police. 

8. Central reporting of accidents in inter- 
state commerce: Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission rules require a report of any accident 
to a vehicle engaged in interstate commerce 
no matter where such accident takes place. 
In this way a comprehensive knowledge of 
the driving record of the various drivers is 
assured. If this activity were discontinued, 
‘a driver domiciled, for example, in Rhode 
Island, could have accidents all over the 
United States without the only agency then 
having jurisdiction over him knowing any- 
thing about it. 

4. Inspection of motor carrier activities at 
terminals: Interstate Commerce Commission 
requires a complete inspection of carrier op- 
erations at the terminal. This includes an 
evaluation of the carrier’s safety practices, 
instruction of drivers in safety matters, re- 
porting hours of service, inspection of re- 
quired physical examination records, evalu- 
ation of preventive equipment-maintenance 
operation, and detailed inspection of ve- 
hicles in terminal at time of inspection. No 
State makes inspections of this sort. 

In connection with this work, Interstate 
Commerce Commission safety inspectors do 
a great amount of safety instruction of both 
drivers and carriers in proper safety prac- 
tices. 

5. Rules and regulations for an inspection 
of carriers hauling explosives in interstate 
commerce: Very few States have separate 
requirements or regulations covering carriers 
hauling explosives. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has a complete, separate, 
set of regulations for this type of commerce. 
In addition, before a carrier is granted a 
permit to haul explosives in interstate com- 
merce, Interstate Commerce Commission 
rules require that a complete terminal in- 
spection be made by an Interstate Commerce 
Commission safety inspector, in the field, a 
report forwarded to Washington for compari- 
son with previous records on the carrier, and 
an evaluation of the complete record and 
favorable recommendations made to the 
Commission before the permit may be 
granted. 

6. Liaison with manufacturers for truck 
and bus equipment: The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is the only agency which 
has liaison on a nationwide basis with man- 
ufacturers of truck and bus equipment on 
all matters pertaining to the design of vehi- 
cles and deficiencies thereof which have been 
revealed by Interstate Commerce Commission 
study of accident reports from throughout 
the Nation. As a specific example, we cite 
the case of a certain bus manufacturer. Ac- 
cident reports revealed that in all cases of 
a bus of this particular make overturning 
the top of the bus was torn off. A careful 
inspection of those busses by the manufac- 
turer and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
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sion revealed deficiencies in design of top 
struts and supports. The manufacturer sub- 
sequently redesigned the tops and corrected 
the deficiencies, 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. In view of the 
fact that the bill is going to be returned 
for further conference, we will try to 
bring out something helpful. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield to the 
Senator from Florida. 


Mr. SMATHERS. I was unavoidably 


called from the floor at the time the 
question was under discussion. Since 
my return I understand the Senator 
from Massachusetts, on his own motion, 
has moved that the entire conference 
report be recommitted, and has said he 
will take the position that the $1,793,000 
which had been taken away from the 
safety field division will be restored to 
that division. ` 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is the 
clear intention of the Senate. 

Mr. SMATHERS. That is the inten- 
tion of the Senate. I wish to congratu- 
late the Senator. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD cer- 
tain telegrams which I have received 
concerning the matter. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

MiaAMI, FLA., July 21, 1953. 
GEORGE SMATHERS, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C.: 

It is very important to trucking industry 
that you check report from the conference 
committee on appropriations concerning the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. We feel 
that if field offices of Interstate Commerce 
Commission are closed it will mean the end 
of regulated carriers. Please assist us in 
deleting this portion from the conference 
committee report. 

Kermyt W. CALLAHAN, 
Withers Van Lines, 


— 


Mumi, FLA., July 21, 1953. 
Senator GEORGE SMATHERS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Of vital importance to trucking industry 
that report from conference committee on 
appropriation concerning Interstate Com- 
merce Commission be checked, If field offi- 
cers of Interstate Commerce Commission are 
closed it will be a death blow to regulated 
carriers. We beg your assistance to delete 
this portion from conference committee re- 


port. 
ARMLON Bun“ LEONARD, 
Leonard Bros. Transfer & Storage 
Co.; Chairman, Specialized and 
Heavy Haulers Division, Florida 
Trucking Association, 


TAMPA, FLA., July 22, 1953. 
Hon. GEORGE SMATHERS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We understand that proposed appropria- 
tions for ICC will not include money for 
motor carrier safety work and ICC field rep- 
resentatives. The elimination of these ac- 
tivities will seriously hamper proper opera- 
tion of motor carriers and we urge that you 
support full appropriations for these activi- 
ties. 

SAFETY TRANSPORTATION CORP., 
Currie B. WITT, 
D. J. HANLEY. 
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* TAMPA, FLA., July 22, 1953. 
Hon. GEORGE M. SMaTHERS, 

United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Very vital to all regulated carriers that 
ICC safety work and field force be con- 
tinued. 

Hunt Truck LINES, 


— 


TAMPA, FLA., July 22, 1953. 
Senator GEORGE SMATHERS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Have learned that proposed appropriation 
for Interstate Commerce Commission does 
not provide money for field force or motor 
carrier safety work. Our company and 
other regulated motor carriers will be seri- 
ously harmed if the work of the ICC field 
forees and safety forces are discontinued. 
Will greatly appreciate your support in get- 
ting conference committee's report recom- 
mitted and to have appropriation restored, 

CENTRAL TRUCK LINES, INC., 
J. F. SMALLEY, 


WINTERHAVEN, FLA., July 22, 1953. 
Senator GEORGE SMATHERS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

It has just been brought to our attention 
that the proposed appropriation for the ICC 
does not provide funds for the field force— 
which, incidentally, is of great value to 
everyone traversing the highways—and as 
a result will curtail the safety work that is 
done by the ICC. Both of these are a must 
in the appropriation. Any curtailment in 
the above will be yery serious if this work 
is discontinued. We will appreciate your 
full support in seeing that there is no cur- 
tailment or reduction of these funds but 
rather an increased amount for this most 
worthy program. 

CAROLINA SOUTHERN MOTOR 
EXPRESS, INC., 

F. L. McNeer. 

L. A. MCNEER. 

W. F. LAWLESS, 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I believe the Senator 
from Massachusetts will remember that 
it was charged by many persons that one 
of the purposes of this administration 
was the destruction of the public hous- 
ing program. The President of the 
Dared States has said that charge is not 

ue. 

I was one of those who voted against 
the confirmation of the nomination of 
Mr. Cole to be Administrator of Public 
Housing because of his attitude toward 
public housing in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. However, I must say that, 
according to all my information, he is 
absolutely objective in his approach to 
public housing. 

I believe there is a great deal of mis- 
understanding about the housing pro- 
vision amendment in the report. It is 
being construed by a great many Mem- 
bers of Congress as a determination on 
the part of the conferees to bring about 
the death of public housing. I would 
agree with other Senators who have 
spoken that the conferees should make it 
clear in their next report that such is 
not the fact. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 
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Mr. MURRAY. Together with other 
Senators, I have the highest respect and 
confidence in the ability of the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts to handle 
the matter. I am confident that, as a 
result of his efforts, it will be cleared up. 

I have received a great many tele- 
grams from my State, including one 
from the Governor of Montana, and also 
a statement which was published in the 
press in Washington by the Independ- 
ent Advisory Committee to the Truck- 
ing Industry, Inc. I ask unanimous 
consent that these matters may be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 8 

HELENA, MONT., July 22, 1953. 
Hon. James E. MURRAY, 
United States Senate: 

Respectfully urge you join in protesting 
abandonment of ICC field offices. 

J. HUGO ARONSON, 
Governor of Montana, 


— 


BILLINGS, MONT., July 22, 1953. 
Hon. JAMEs E. Murray, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Urgently request you vote against adop- 
tion of H. R. 4663, which would eliminate 
Montana office, Bureau of Motor Carriers. 
This bill prohibits expenditures on safety 
and field work, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and ends enforcement of part II, 
Interstate Commerce Act, leaving Montana 
without representative of Commission which 
will be harmful to motor-carrier industry 
and shippers. 
L. W. ECKEL, 
Managing Director, Montana Motor 
Transport Association. 


— 


BILLINGS, MONT., July 22, 1953. 
The Honorable JAMES MURRAY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Independent departments appropriations 
bill for fiscal year 1954, if passed by the Sen- 
ate as recommended by the joint Senate- 
House conference, and passed by House yes- 
terday, will leave Montana without any 
Interstate Commerce Commission field of- 
fice and thereby work a hardship on Montana 
shippers and carriers who will be required to 
take all their business to the Commission’s 
Washington office. Urge your support in 
providing Interstate Commerce Commission 
necessary funds to continue their field work. 
N. EARLY, 
Billings Trafic Bureau, 


— 


LAUREL, MONT., July 22, 1953. 
Hon. JAMES E. MURRAY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

As a part of Montana’s second largest in- 
dustry, I urgently request you to vote against 
the adoption of H. R. 4663, which would 
eliminate the Montana office of the bureau 
of motor carriers, leaving our great State 
without a representative of the Commission, 
which would be most harmful not only to 
the motor carrier industry and shippers but 
to the public at large. This bill would 
drastically curtail expenditures on safety 
as well as the field work of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and ends the en- 
forcement of part II of Interstate Commerce 
Act in Montana. As one who firmly believes 
in greater efficiency in Government agencies, 
I am convinced that the passage of this bill 
would fall short of accomplishing that end. 

L. WAYNE HAGEMAN, 
Owner, Hageman Transport Co. 
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Mites Crry, MONT., July 22, 1953. : 


Senator JAMES MURRAY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Strongly urge defeat of H. R. 4663. 
safety and field offices extremely important 
to welfare of trucking industry. 
BALSAM & DEFRANCE, 
E. G. BALSAM. 


BILLINGS, MONT., July 22, 1953. 
Hon. James E. MURRAY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Urgently request. you vote against adoption 
of H. R. 4663, which would eliminate Mon- 
tana office, Bureau of Motor Carriers. This 
bill prohibits expenditures on safety and 
fieldwork, Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and ends enforcement of part II, Inter- 
state Commerce Act, leaving Montana with- 
out representative of Commission, which will 
be harmful to motor-carrier industry and 
shippers, 
A. C. Houck, 
Houck Transport Co. 


BILLINGS, MONT., July 22, 1953. 
Senator JAMES MURRAY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We urgently request you vote against adop- 
tion of H. R. 4663, which would eliminate 
Montana office, Bureau of Motor Carriers. 
This bill prohibits expenditures on safety 
and fieldwork of ICC and ends enforcement 
of part II, ICC Act, leaving Montana with- 
out representation of Commission, which will 
be harmful to motor-carrier industry and 
shippers. 

J. J. Comiskey, General Manager. 
H. F. JOHNSON, Inc., 


BILLINGS, MONT., July 22, 1953. 
JAMES E. MURRAY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Urgently request you vote against adop- 
tion of H. R. 4633, which would eliminate 
Montana office, Bureau of Motor Carriers. 
This bill prohibits expenditures of safety 
and fieldwork, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and ends enforcement of part II 
of Interstate Commerce Act, leaving Mon- 
tana without representative of Commission, 
which will be harmful to motor-carrier in- 
dustry and shippers. 
E. L. JoNES, 


Owner, E. L. Jones, Inc. 


BILLINGS, MONT., July 22, 1953. 
Hon. JAMES E. MURRAY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Urgently request you vote against adop- 
tion of H. R. 4663, which would eliminate 
Montana office, Bureau of Motor Carriers. 
This bill prohibits expenditures on safety 
and fieldwork, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and ends enforcement of part II, 
Interstate Commerce Act, leaving Montana 
without representative of Commission, which 
will be harmful to motor-carrier industry 
and shippers. 
Brit PALMER,” 
President, Montana Motor Transport Co. 


— 


BILLINGS, Monrt., July 23, 1953. 
Hon. JAMES E. Murray, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Urgently request you vote against adop- 
tion of H. R. 4663, which would eliminate 
Montana office, Bureau of Motor Carriers. 
This bill prohibits expenditures on safety 
and fieldwork, Interstate Conrmerce Com- 
mission, and ends enforcement of part II, 
Interstate Commerce Act, leaving Montana 
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without representative of Commission which 
will be harmful to motor- carrier industry 
and shippers. 

CONSOLIDATED FREIGHTWAYS. 


[From the Washington Post of July 22, 1953] , 
MEMBERS OF CONGRESS: PUBLIC SAFETY Is IN 
Your HANDS 

The conference report ón H. R. 4663— 
which prohibits any expenditures on safety 
and field work by the Bureau of Motor 
Carriers, Interstate Commerce Commission— 
ends all enforcement of part 2, the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. 

Most important, the adoption of the House 
version of the report by the conferees wipes 
out the safety regulation conceded by 40 
States to have been the vital factor in re- 
ducing our highway death toll, which 
amounted to 38,000 persons in 1952. 

We urge that the Congress—in the inter- 
est of public safety—vote against the crip- 
pling of this great safety effort as called for 
by the conference report on H. R. 4663 and 
accept the Senate report. 

Acceptance of the conference report can 
definitely be expected to increase the death 
toll on our highways. ` 

Signed by Independent Advisory Commit- 
tee to the Trucking Industry, Inc.: Dave 
Beck, chairman (general president, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters); Walter F. 
Carey, director (president, American Truck- 
ing Associations, Inc.); Roy Fruehauf, direc- 
tor (president, Fruehauf Trailer Co.); B. M. 
Seymour, director (president, Associated 
Transport, Inc.). 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Tyield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am sorry I was 
not here to participate in the debate 
on this important subject since its in- 
ception. I was occupied before the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee. I wish to 
state that I am in thorough agreement 
with the statement made by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Massachusetts. 
He is to be commended for the position 
that he has taken. The language con- 
tained in the House bill as it came to the 
Senate made no provision for housing. 
There was language to stop the building 
of housing units already contracted for. 
As the chairman of the conference will 
no doubt recall that language was 
stricken out upon the insistence of the 
Senate conferees and the language now 
in the bill was substituted therefor. As 
I understood from all of the discussion 
on the subject the language substituted 
simply meant that no new contracts 
could be entered into, but that of 63,000 
units already contracted- for, 20,000 
would be built. In the meantime, a 
thorough study of the whole problem 
would be made by Mr. Cole, the Housing 
and Home Finance Administrator, with 
a view of submitting his study to the 
Congress as well as the Committee on 
Appropriations, early next year. 

Mr. President, I wish to express my 
keen disappointment respecting the 
House debate as quoted by the junior 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN], 
when he quoted Representatives PHILLIPS 
and THoMAs as saying that this action 
meant the end of public housing. 0 

As a matter of fact, as was stated by 
the Senator from Massachusetts, our 
whole discussion revolved around the 
effect of the language agreed upon. The 
Senate conferees contended that the 
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language meant a delay in the execution 
of future contracts. It was agreed by 
the conferees on the part of the House 
of Representatives that the language did 
not mean the end of housing. It was 
understood that a further study of the 
problem should be made and that in the 
meantime at least 20,000 units of the 
housing already contracted for would be 
built. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is the 
understanding. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. IVES. Would it not be possible 
to include in the final report language 
in accordance with the suggestion or 
statement made by the Senator from 
Louisiana? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I feel very 
strongly that the definite purpose should 
be to set that forth in the report, or 
some report, to be issued by the con- 
ferees. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The difficulty with 
that is that the Senate never makes re- 
ports as is the case with the House. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. In addition to the 
language in the conference report, the 
motion of Mr. PHILLIPS at page 9424 of 
the Recorp of last Tuesday, July 21, as 
interpreted, would seem to contemplate 
terminating the program after 20,000 
houses had been built. 

I thoroughly agree with the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN] that if the program is to be 
terminated, it should not be done until 
after full hearings have been had and a 
study made by the legislative commit- 
tees. If appropriate hearings were held, 
my opinion is that there would be a very 
loud, substantial voice throughout the 
country almost reaching unanimity, in 
favor of continuation of the public hous- 
ing program. I know that throughout 
the years in my own State of Ten- 
nessee, where the program was accepted 
in some cities with considerable doubt 
in the beginning, many cities and smaller 
towns have now gone into the program 
and believe in it. 

The present House language would 
eliminate some 14 projects, involving 
1,481 units, in the State of Tennessee 
alone. I have received many letters and 
telegrams from interested citizens. 

Mr. President, I believe that the con- 
ference report should make it amply 
clear that this program is not to be 
terminated, that that is not the intention 
of the Senate, and that there should be 
full committee hearings before any such 
action is contemplated. 

It is stated that this program is being 
held up pending a study. The agricul- 
tural program is being studied, and yet 
it is not being stopped. Almost every- 
thing in Government is being studied 
these days by commissions or commit- 
tees. That is no reason why a successful 
program like the housing program 
should be discontinued. 

I invite attention to the fact that if 
this limitation does stop the low-cost 
housing program, it would also substan- 
tially eliminate the slum clearance. 
While slum clearance is not specifically 
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referred to, we know as a practical mat- 
ter that if we clean out slums we should, 
and in most cases would, put in low-cost 
housing units to take care of the people 
who had formerly lived in the slums. 

I wish to compliment the Senator from 
Massachusetts for his support of the 
low-cost housing program. I think the 
people of the United States are in favor 
of this program. They support the posi- 
tion of the Senator from Massachusetts, 
which is my position. I hope the con- 
ferees will come back with clear and un- 
mistakable language indicating that we 
intend and expect this program to be 
continued. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recor at this 
point as a part of my remarks a brief 
statement, and also a letter in reference 
to this program. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

As of March 23, 1953, there were, in 
408 localities, 150,000 dwelling units con- 
tracted for under the regulations of the Pub- 
lic Housing Administration. However, the 
Housing Administration, after the contract 
stage, awards what it terms annual contri- 
bution contracts—what amounts to a green 
light for construction. If the House cor- 
ference report is approved by the Senate, 
these 150,000 first stage contracts will be 
invalidated. 

In Tennessee, here is the picture: 


Chattanooga... —, — — 192 
Garrel 0 100 
Dyersburg 

Englewood. 

Gale. 5. 


Humboldt. 
Knoxville 


1 All figures as of Apr. 30, 1953. 


Source: Mr. Abner D. Silverman, Assistant 
Commissioner for Operations, Public Hous- 
ing Administration. 


These projects would be dropped if House 
conference report is adopted in Senate. 

Under provision in the housing law itself, 
all occupants must have been living in sub- 
standard dwellings unless they are veterans 
who can be taken under certain conditions 
such as rents in their present dwellings 
which they cannot afford to pay. 

The entire country has discovered the slum 
conditions are very unprofitable. The cost 
of services—fire, police, ete.—generally costs 
twice as much to the municipality as is 
derived from tax revenues from the particu- 
lar area. 


CITY OF MEMPHIS AS AN EXAMPLE 


The city of Memphis has built and now 
has occupied 3,390 low-rent public-housing 
units. The tax revenues which the city of 
Memphis derived from the sites of those low- 
rent units before they were cleared of slums 
was $47,639.56 annually. The tax revenues 
from those same areas in 1953 are $128,033.61. 
The city of Memphis has a 58-acre tract occu- 
pied by 525 substandard units which they 
plan to develop under title I, urban rede- 
velopment program. Under this particular 
program, which incidentally has the support 
of the private-home builders, the munici- 
pality clears and rebuilds into low-rent pub- 
lic housing those houses which are rock- 
bottom substandard, The remainder which 
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are repairable are rehabilitated by the pri- 
vate builders under a redevelopment plan 
approved by the muniicpality and, of course, 
are owned and sold by private builders. In 
this 56-acre tract, the total tax revenue re- 
ceived annually is $6,551. The estimated an- 
nual tax following redevelopment is $35,000. 


SLUM CLEARANCE 


There is no legal relationship between the 
slum clearance program and urban redevel- 
opment and the limitation on housing con- 
tained in the conference report. The office 
of the legal counsel of slum clearance in- 
forms us that as a matter of law they could 
go forward with the slum-clearance program 
but that as a probable matter this program 
would be brought to a halt. They point’ 
out that the legislative history of the past, 
as well as the practical consideration, would 
indicate that when a slum is cleared low- 
rent public housing is expected to take its 
place. In other words when the slum houses 
are torn down and-the pecple are displaced 
they have to have some place to go. The 
slums would have to be replaced by low-rent 
public housing which they could afford to 
go into or they would be replaced by higher 
cost and higher rent housing which they 
could not afford to go into. 

HUMEOLDT HOUSING AUTHORITY, 
Humboldt, Tenn., March 18, 1953. 


Re Humboldt Housing Authority, Contract 

A-261, Project No. Tenn. 27-1 and 27-2. 
Senator ESTES KEFAUVER, 

United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: We need your assistance in 
connection with the housing projects for 
Humboldt. We are now operating under Pre- 
liminary Loan Contract No. A-261; and the 
two proposed projects are designated Ten- 
nessee 27-1 and Tennessee 27-2. 

Humboldt has never had a housing project. 
About one and a half years ago Humboldt 
Housing Authority was organized and char- 
tered and the preliminary steps toward se- 
curing the housing project or projects were. 
made. After completion of a housing survey 
Humboldt was approved for a white project 
to consist of 60 units and a nonwhite project 
to consist of 60 units. Site selections were. 
made and approved by the Atlanta office, an 
architect was employed, the necessary pre- 
liminary maps and surveys were made, and 
the development program for each of the 
projects was completed and sent to Atlanta. 
This was in the early fall of last year, 1952. 
We were told in the summer of 1952 that if 
we got far enough along with our program 
for a contract to be let by December 1, 1952, 
we would get in the 1953 fiscal year. How- 
ever, when the development programs were 
completed and sent to Atlanta we were then 
told that by reason of the pressure of work it 
would not be possible for them to be proc- 
essed in time for a contract in the 1953 
fiscal year, but that they would go forward 
with them so they could be ready for the 1954 
fiscal program. We further understand that, 
both because of pressure of work and be- 
cause they did not want to process any pro- 
grams that would not be approved for 1954, 
the development programs are still in At- 
lanta. We have done everything we have 
been requested to do with regard to the pro- 
grams, and so far as we know, they are com- 
plete and are and have been ready to be 
processed. As a matter of fact, we had un- 
derstood and hoped that these projects 
would receive approval for the 1953 fiscal 
year. 

We are now advised that a tentative list of 
projects for Tennessee for next year has 
been forwarded to Washington and this list 
is now in the central office of the Public 
Housing Administration in Washington. We 
are further informed that this list is subject 
to certain criteria which would place the 
Humboldt projects at a serious disadvantage. 

That is, we understand that it is being 
recommended that where there are two pro- 
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grams proposed for a town or city for 1954 


they recommend the construction only of 
the project with the greater number of units, 
and that, as in our case, where the units are 
evenly distributed between the white and 
nonwhite projects, they recommend that 
only one project be constructed and that 
the local housing authority will determine 
which of the projects is to be constructed. 
This would mean allotting now to Humboldt 
only 50 percent of the total units heretofore 
approved as necessary. We feel that such 
a policy is completely unfair to us. First, 
there has never been a housing project in 
Humboldt and these will not be additional 
units but primary units. We know that 
numerous other towns and cities in Ten- 
nessee who have already enjoyed consider- 
able public housing construction are being 
recommended for additional units for the 
coming year which will mean the expendi- 
ture of millions of dollars. The total of 120 
units for the 2 Humboldt projects represents, 
comparatively, a very meager percentage of 
the total units recommended for the State 
as a whole. Since these will be the first 
housing projects to be constructed in Hum- 
boldt, and since the need as revealed by the 
survey is great, we do not feel that they 
should eliminate one of these projects or 
reduce the number of units. 

The Humboldt Housing Authority is and 
for several months has been ready to pro- 
ceed. Our development programs have been 
completed; the sites have been selected and 
approved and can at this time be acquired 
for a reasonable amount; the plans and 
specifications have been prepared and are 
ready. We cannot even acquire the sites 
until an annual contribution contract is 
executed and we are informed that no such 
contract will be entered into until after July 
1 of this year and then only for projects 
which have received Presidential approval. 
We are also informed that there may be 
additional delay because of the appointment 
of Mr. Cole, the new Administrator. 

We will therefore greatly appreciate it if 
you will check with the central office of the 
Public Housing Administration there and 
determine if the Humboldt projects are on 
the list recommended for construction in 
the 1954 fiscal year and if you will use your 
influence to get approval for both of these 
projects without reduction in units. We 
repeat, these are comparatively small proj- 
ects; they are much needed; and Humboldt 
has never had a housing project. 

We have waited until we thought it was 
absolutely necessary before burdening you 
with this matter. The Humboldt Housing 
Authority has been organized and working 
toward a housing project for more than a 
year and a half. It is now apparent that 
more than 2 years will have passed before 
any construction will be commenced. We 
feel that there is no excuse for any additional 
delay and we feel strongly that there is 
even less excuse, under the circumstances, 
for any reduction in the number of units to 
which we are entitled. 

We are turning to you as our representa- 
tive in the Senate to see that our interests 
of Humboldt are protected. We have now 
done all that we can do for ourselves in this 
matter, and we urgently need your assist- 
ance. Please look into this situation for 
us, and let us know just where we stand, 
and keep us informed as to the status of the 
Humboldt projects. We will be deeply ap- 
preciative of your assistance and interest. 

Sincerely, 
HUMBOLDT HOUSING AUTHORITY, 
By Han OLůU W. McLeary, Chairman. 
C. S. Rooks, 
E. L. NELSON, 
Dan S. TUTTLE, 
BARTON O'BRIEN, 
Commissioners. 
J. D. SENTER, Jr., 
Executive Director. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. As a result of the 
discussion tonight, it seems to me that 
some very real thought should be given 
to the suggestion I am about to make, 
either by way of a concurrent resolu- 
tion, or in some other way. Of course, 
we cannot do anything about it at this 
session of Congress, but action should 
be taken so that what is now called the 
statement on the part of the managers 
of the House would become, instead, a 
statement on the part of the conferees 
of both Houses, a statement which would 
be filed simultaneously in both Houses 
of Congress. Otherwise we may get into 
this kind of snafu again. It could hap- 
pen very easily. 

In my judgment the problem would 
not be solved by the Senate managers 
filing one report, and the House man- 
agers filing another report. In fact, that 
might create even more difficulties. But, 
if we could have an arrangement—and 
I think some very real thought should be 
given to the question by members of the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
and other Members of the Senate—un- 
der which, when conference reports come 
back, in place of the statement which 
begins on page 7 of the report, under the 
heading “Statement of the Managers on 
the Part of the House,” and which is 
signed by the House managers, we could 
have a statement of the conferees on the 
part of both the House and Senate, which 
would be agreed to in conference, it 
would bring about a great improvement 
in our procedure. The same statement 
would be filed in both the House and 
Senate. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I will say to my good friend from Cali- 
fornia that after my experience tonight 
I am heartily in favor of the suggestion 
which he makes. 

Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. On behalf of the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Ives], and the 
Senator from Oregon, an invitation is 
extended to the Senator from California 
to join in sponsoring such a resolution. 
A few minutes ago we agreed that we 
would offer such a resolution. We now 
invite the Senator from California and 
any other Senator who wishes to join 
us, to become cosponsors of just the kind 
of resolution the Senator was describing. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to say for the Recorp that I 
think the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon, who is a great liberal and the 
leader of the Independent Party in the 
Senate, has rendered the Senate and the 
country a great service by the statement 
he made this afternoon, which results 
in the conference report being recom- 
mitted. When he started his speech, I 
was not sure that he was correct. When 
he finished, I was confident that I 
should join him. 

I wish also to commend the distin- 
guished acting majority leader (Mr. 
KNnow.anpb] for the manner in which he 
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has handled this entire situation. He 
has acted with wisdom and tact. 

There is one thing about which we 
must always be very careful. Even 
when only one Member of the Senate 
questions a procedure, before we send 
anything on its way to becoming a law, 
we ought to stop, look, and listen, and 
be very careful. 

I think the distinguished chairman of 
the subcommittee realizes the situation 
in which we found ourselves. He knows 
that every Member of the Senate has 
confidence in him. While he felt that 
the chairman of the House group under- 
stood what was being done it might well 
have been that all other Members of 
the House did not so understand it. 

I do not believe that anything but 
good can come from the action we are 
taking tonight. Iam glad that we have 
finally reached the point where we can 
send the bill back to conference, so that 
further work can be done on it. We 
have done a great deal of talking. There 
is nothing we can do in the Senate 
Chamber about correcting the imper- 
fections which exist in this conference 
report. 

I believe that we need to stand firm 
on the ICC matter. I express the hope 
which so many other Senators have ex- 
pressed, that we will let the House Mem- 
bers suffer no illusions to the effect that 
they are killing off the public-housing 
program. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield to the 
Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that the 
House conferees came to the conference 
after the House had voted, on a yea- 
and-nay vote, 239 to 161, with a major- 
ity of 78, not to put in a single dollar 
for a single housing unit, and after the 
House had placed in the bill language, 
which I think it should not have placed 
in it, and which would have killed the 
whole housing program? The distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts, as 
chairman of the Senate conferees, with 
the unanimous support of all the other 
Senate conferees, fought a battle with 
the House conferees to get them to re- 
cede from the position of the House, 
taken on a yea-and-nay vote, by a ma- 
jority of 78, and to agree not to kill this 
program, but to provide the money for 
the 20,000 housing units, and also to 
strike out the House language, and in- 
sert language which the Senate con- 
ferees thought would save the program, 
Is not that true? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I will say to the 
Senator from Alabama that I am glad he 
brought that question up. The language 
contained in the report was drafted by 
Mr. Fitzpatrick, counsel for the Housing 
Administration. Ithink it will be agreed 
that his instructions were to draft such 
language as would make sure that the 
public housing program was not killed. 

Mr. HILL. And that language was put 
in in lieu of the House language, which 
was deliberately and willfully inserted to 
kill the program. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is correct. 

Mr. HILL. The House had refused to 
vote a single dollar for the construction 
of a single unit of housing, had it not? 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I do not wish to 
take much more time of the Senate, but 
I would feel derelict in my responsibility 
as a Senator representing my State un- 
less I said that I have received con- 
siderably more than 200 telegrams and 
messages in regard to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission safety program. 
Despite whatever differences we may 
have on the language, or on its inter- 
pretation, those telegrams reveal at 
least a feeling and an understanding 
on the part of the senders that the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission would 
be denied responsibilities in the field of 
safety work. 

Secondly, so far as housing is con- 
cerned, I discussed this question with 
the distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. I felt, at the time of our per- 
sonal discussion, that he was strongly 
of the opinion that it did not mean the 
end of housing. 

When I read the Recorp, as the Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] 
pointed out, I could not help feel that 
here again we see a play on words. Ac- 
tually what happened was that the con- 
ference report, as it was submitted to 
the House, and as it was understood by 
the Senate, became all things to all men. 

I wish to concur in the thought ex- 
pressed by the acting majority leader, 
that it is imperative we have a report 
which is identical for both Houses. It 
has always been somewhat amazing to 
me that we have not had such a report. 
Now that the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] and the distin- 
guished Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives] have been working together in 
silent meditation—if not too silent, at 
least it has not been so oral that it has 
interrupted the deliberations of the Sen- 
ate—I believe we should get the resolu- 
tion in the legislative hopper and under 
way, so we will have no more difficulties 
like this one. 

I believe the experience has been a 
help to all Members of the Senate. I 
hope it has not been embarrassing to the 
Senator from Massachusetts, because I 
know of no Senator who has the affec- 
tion of his colleagues to a greater de- 
gree than has the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

I thank the Senator from Massachu- 
setts for the time he took today to ex- 
plain the situation to me, as he has to 
the Senate tonight. Let me make my 
position perfectly clear. We must con- 
tinue the public-housing program. We 
must have the safety work of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. I say it 
only so the Senator will be further forti- 
fied in knowing that the people I repre- 
sent have asked for it. The mayors of 
the Twin Cities of Minneapolis and St. 
Paul and other cities in Minnesota are 
looking forward to a big start in housing, 
and are asking for it. I feel it is our 
responsibility to make this a matter of 
record. s ` 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, I thank the 
Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CARLSON in the chair) laid before the 
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Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives announcing its action on 
certain amendments of the Senate to 
House bill 4663, which was read, as 
follows: 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, U. S., 
July 21, 1953. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 33 to the bill (H. R. 4663) 
entitled “An act making appropriations for 
the executive office and sundry independ- 
ent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, 
corporations, agencies, and offices, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, and for 
other purposes,” and concur therein; 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 9, and concur therein with an amend- 
ment, as follows: In lieu of the matter pro- 
posed by said amendment insert: “purchase 
of not to exceed eight passenger motor vehi- 
cles, for replacement only, in the event ade- 
quate vehicles cannot be obtained by transfer 
from other departments or agencies.” 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 42, and concur therein with an amend- 
ment, as follows: “: Provided further, That 
unless the governing body of the locality 
agrees to its completion, no housing shall 
be authorized by the Public Housing Admin- 
istration, or, if under construction continue 
to be constructed, in any community where 
the people of that community, by their duly 
elected representatives, or by referendum, 
have indicated they do not want it, and such 
community shall negotiate with the Federal 
Government for the completion of such 
housing, or its abandonment, in whole or 
in part, and shall agree to repay to the Gov- 
ernment the moneys expended prior to the 
vote or other formal action whereby the 
community rejected such housing project 
for any such projects not to be completed 
plus such amount as may be required to pay 
all costs and liquidafe all obligations law- 
fully incurred by the local housing author- 
ity prior to such rejection in connection with 
any project not to be completed: Provided 
further, That, in any case where the Public 
Housing Administration (after the approvais 
on the part of the governing body of the 
locality required by law) has entered into a 
financial assistance contract with a local 
housing authority covering any low-rent 
housing projects to be constructed in such 
locality, and (a) thereafter, but prior to the 
effective date of this act, a majority of the 
members of the governing body of the local- 
ity and the people of the locality have voted 
against any such low-rent housing projects, 
and (b) the local housing authority and the 
governing body of the locality agree to a 
modification of the agreement providing the 
required local cooperation in connection with 
such low-rent housing projects, the preced- 
ing proviso shall not be applicable, and (1) 
the Public Housing Administration shall not, 
unless the governing body of the locality 
shall, by resolution, request such action, (a) 
authorize the award of any contract for the 
construction of any such low-rent housing 
project, or (b) make any further advance of 
funds on account of any such project for 
which the main construction contract has 
not heretofore been awarded, excepting only 
such funds as may be required by the local 
housing authority (i) to pay all costs and 
liquidate all obligations heretofore properly 
incurred by it in connection with any such 
project which, pursuant to such modification, 
is to be terminated, and (ii) to pay costs 
in connection with the liquidation (includ- 
ing the sale of land or other assets) of any 
such terminated project; (2) in the liquida- 
tion of any such terminated project no claim 
shall be made by the local housing authority 
or the Public Housing Administration against 
the locality or its governing body on account 
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of such termination; (3) the Public Housing 
Administration shall absorb as a loss, and 
shall release the local housing authority 
from, all claims, if any, of said Administra- 
tion in connection with such terminated 
project in excess of the net amount realized 
from the sale by the local housing author- 
ity of all land (which, if sold to other than 
a public agency, shall be after public ad- 
vertisement to the highest responsible bid- 
der, but if sold to a public agency may be 
at a price equal to the purchase price of the 
land, exclusive of improvements, as approved 
by the Public Housing Commissioner) and 
other assets acquired and held in connection 
with such terminated project; and (4) the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall credit as a 
payment upon the note or notes of the Public 
Housing Administration, executed and deliv- 
ered in connection with funds obtained pur- 
suant to section 20 of the United States 
Housing Act of 1937, as amended, an amount 
equal to such loss as certified by the Public 
Housing Commissioner.” 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 43, and concur therein with an amend- 
ment, as follows: In lieu of the matter 
stricken out and inserted by said amend- 
ment insert: Provided further, That not- 
withstanding the provisions of the United 
States Housing Act of 1937, as amended, the 
Public Housing Administration shall not, 
with respect to projects initiated after March 
1, 1949 (1) authorize during the fiscal year 
1954 the commencement of construction of 
in excess of 20,000 dwelling units or (2) 
after the date of approval of this act, enter 
into any new agreements, contracts, or other 
arrangements, preliminary or otherwise, 
which will ultimately bind the Public Hous- 
ing Administration during fiscal year 1954 or 
for any future years with respect to loans or 
annual contributions for any additional 
dwelling units or projects unless hereafter 
authorized by the Congress to do so, and 
during the fiscal year 1954 the Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator shall make a 
complete analysis and study of the low-rent 
public-housing program and, on or before 
February 1, 1954, shall transmit to the Ap- 
propriations Committees of the House and 
Senate his recommendations with respect to 
such low-rent public-housing program.” 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 46, and concur therein with an 
amendment, as follows: In lieu of the mat- 
ter proposed by said amendment insert: 
“purchase of not to exceed four passenger 
motor vehicles, for replacement only, in the 
event adequate vehicles cannot be obtained 
by transfer from other departments or 
agencies.“ 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 53, and concur therein with an 
amendment, as follows: In lieu of the matter 
stricken out and inserted by said amend- 
ment insert: “For necessary expenses for the 
National Capital Planning Commission in 
connection with the acquisition of land for 
the park, parkway, and playground system 
of the National Capital, as authorized by 
the act of May 29, 1930 (46 Stat. 482), as 
amended, $100,000, to remain available until 
expended, to be used for carrying out the 
provisions of section 1 (a) of said act: Pro- 
vided, That not exceeding $24,940 of the 
funds available for land acquisition pur- 
poses shall be used during the current fiscal 
year for necessary expenses of the Commis- 
sion (other than payments for land) in con- 
nection with land acquisition.” 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendments of the House to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 42 and 
43; agree to the amendments of the 
House to the amendments of the Senate 
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numbered 9, 46, and 53; further insist 
on the amendments of the Senate in dis- 
agreement; and ask for a further con- 
ference with the House of Representa- 
tives thereon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would advise the Senator from 
Massachusetts that the pending ques- 
tion before the Senate is his resolution, 
which was submitted earlier today. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to withdraw 
the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York will state it. 

Mr. IVES. Has the motion on the ICC 
matter been adopted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No; it 
has not been agreed to. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is included 
in the motion I have made. 

Mr. MoRSE subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have published in the body of the Recorp, 
just before action by the Senate on the 
motion of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts a copy of a speech which the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire [Mr. TOBEY] 
had prepared for delivery on the issue. 
He was necessarily detained and could 
not make the speech. He has asked me 
to insert it in the Recorp for him. 

I wish to associate myself with every 
argument made by the Senator from 
New Hampshire in his speech. I wish 
to add only, so it may be of help to the 
conferees in their discussions, that, of 
course, the basis of the controversy 
originally was the controversy between 
the licensed and unlicensed operators of 
trucks. The record should show that 
fact. It is my judgment that if we do 
not follow the course of action which 
we are about to follow, and if the appro- 
priation bill had been passed on the basis 
as was first proposed, the moment the 
President signed the bill, legal counsel 
for the unlicensed operators would have 
proceeded to take the necessary legal 
action to tie up the Interstate Commerce 
Commission from spending any funds. 
I believe we will now be able to get into 
the situation where at least when the 
final appropriation is approved it will be 
impossible for legal counsel to take that 
kind of dilatory action. 

There being no objection, Mr. 'Tosry's 
statement was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR TOBEY 

On July 21, 1953, the House approved a 
conference report on the First Independent 
Offices Appropriation Act of 1954. The Hon- 
orable JOHN PHILLIPS, of California, has led 
this fight against safety, and he has repeat- 
edly stated that the ICC should not concern 
itself with the safety and field work which 
it has performed for many years, and which 
it is directed by law to do. Congressman 
PHILLIPS in effect suggests that we should 
trade lives for dollars. He has stated that 
safety is a function of the States and that 
it should not be performed by the ICC. 

The public and the transportation indus- 
try has become aroused by this flagrant dis- 
regard for the millions of people who travel 
our highways. At this point, I should like 
to read a letter from the Public Utilities 

_Comrhission of the State of California—Con- 
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gresman PHILLIPs’ own State—regarding this 
matter. 


“Hon. J. HADEN ALDRIDGE, 
“Chairman, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C. 

“Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: It has come to our 
attention that enforcement of your safety 
regulations of interstate carriers may be 
drastically curtailed or discontinued. Our 
commission has general regulatory power 
over California intrastate for-hire carriers, 
There are approximately 14,841 such carriers 
operating 81,376 vehicles. Our jurisdiction 
with respect to safety, however, is confined to 
but 411 carriers, which is approximately 3.7 
percent of the for-hire carriers under our 
jurisdiction. These carriers operate 24,441 
vehicles, which is approximately 30 percent 
of the total vehicles operated. The balance 
of 56,935 vehicles, or 70 percent of the total, 
are not subject to any safety regulation by 
this Commission. Many of the carriers not 
subject to intrastate safety supervision are 
also interstate carriers operating both with 
and without the State. 

“It seems to this commission that in the 
interests of safety, both with respect to gen- 
eral commodities and explosives, your Com- 
mission's safety activities should be con- 
tinued. 

“Sincerely, 
“R. E. MITTELSTAEDT, 
“President.” 


Congressman PHILLIPS wants to eliminate 
from inspection 56,935 vehicles, or 70 per- 
cent of all the carriers operating in his State, 
vehicles which the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion of the State of California has said are 
not subject to any safety regulation by the 
State. The State highway patrol of the 
State of California has not only asked for a 
continuation of this service but has asked 
for an increase. My colleague, Senator 
Epwin C. JOHNsonN, from Colorado, has in- 
serted in the Recor this letter together with 
letters from many other States, which makes 
this safety program mandatory. My State óf 
New Hampshire, and every State in the 
Union, will be greatly injured if this confer- 
ence report on H. R. 4663 is accepted by the 
Senate. Every motor carrier field office in 
the United States will be closed and motor- 
carrier regulations will cease to exist. The 
people of the United States are greatly 
aroused by this obvious trade of lives for 
dollars. 

Mr. President, I would like to call your 
attention to this full-page ad in the Wash- 
ington Post, dated July 22, 1953, which has 
as its headline “Members of Congress: Public 
safety is in your hands.” The death toll in 
1952 amounted to 38,000 persons. 

Mr. President, this Nation has not grown 
so poor that we must follow the Shylock 
pattern of “gold for a pound of flesh.” Iam 
amazed that our conferees have even con- 
sidered such a proposal. A conference re- 
port on an appropriations bill should not, 
and does not, have the right to disregard 
laws which have been on our books for many 
years. If this report is permitted to pass, 
part II of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
which deals with motor vehicles, will for all 
practical purposes become void, and the Con- 
gress of the United States will have on its 
doorstep the blood of the many thousands 
of people that will be killed this next fiscal 
year. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The report was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is on agreeing to the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. SALTONSTALL]. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. SALTON- 
STALL, Mr, BRIDGES, Mr. FERGUSON, Mr. 
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CORDON, Mr. MAYBANK, Mr. HILL, and Mr. 
ELLENDER conferees on the part of the 
Senate at the further conference, : 


MEMORANDUM FOR MEMBERS OF 
CONGRESS ISSUED BY THE SEC- 
RETARY OF COMMERCE 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
had intended to ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the body of the Rec- 
ORD a memorandum for Members of 
Congress, dated July 24, 1953, issued by 
the Secretary of Commerce, Sinclair 
Weeks, together with a copy of a news- 
paper press release on the same date. 
I understand, however, that earlier in 
the day the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART] had the memorandum and 
release printed in the body of the REC- 
ORD, So I shall not make the request. 


RECESS TO 10 A. M. TOMORROW 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate stand in recess 
until 10 o’clock a. m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 8 
o'clock and 28 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Saturday, 
July 25, 1953, at 10 o’clock a, m, 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate July 24 (legislative day of July 
6), 1953: 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

Robert D. Coe, of Wyoming, to be Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to Denmark. 


Home LOAN BANK BOARD 


Walter W. McAllister, of Texas, to be a 
member of the Home Loan Bank Board for 
a term of 4 years, expiring June 30, 1957, vice 
Kenneth G. Heisler, term expired, 

COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 

Subject to qualifications provided by law, 
the following for permanent appointment 
to the grade indicated in the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey: 

To be commissioned ensign 

Jack D. Walker 

IN THE ARMY 

Lt. Gen. Charles Lawrence Bolté, 06908, 
Army of the United States (major general, 
U. S. Army), for appointment as commander 
in chief, United States Army, Europe, with 
the rank of general and as general in the 
Army of the United States, under the pro- 
visions of sections 504 and 515 of the Oficer 
Personnel Act of 1947. 


The following-named officers for temporary 
appointment in the Army of the United 
States, to the grades indicated, under the 
provisions of subsection 515 (c) of the Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947: 


To be major generals 


Brig. Gen. Edwin Luther Sibert, O11193, 
United States Army. 

Brig. Gen. Robert Wesley Colglazier, Jr., 
0223635, United States Army Reserve. 

Brig. Gen. Gordon Byrom Rogers, 015620, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Philip DeWitt Ginder, 016904, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Lionel Charles McGarr, 017225, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 
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Brig. Gen. Paul Donal Harkins, 017625. 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

To be brigadier generals 

Col. Richard Gray McKee, O11217, United 
States Army. 

Col. Joseph Conrad Odell, 012439, United 
States Army. 

Col. Paschal Neilson Strong, 014904, United 
States Army. 


Col. Emerson Charles Itschner, 015516, 
United States Army. 
Col. Vonna Fernleigh Burger, 015667, 


United States Army. 

Col. Henry Randolph Westphalinger, 
016130, United States Army. 

Col. David Louis Van Syckle, 
United States Army. 

Col. John Bruce Medaris, 039554, United 
States Army. 

Col. Ralph Joseph Butchers, 
United States Army. 

Col. Alfred Benjamin Denniston, 017315, 
United States Army. 

Col. Edwin Hugh John Carns, 
United States Army. 

Col. William Arnold Carter, Jr., 018023, 
United States Army. 

Col. August Schomburg, 018422, Army of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Col. Harvey Herman Fischer, 018832, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U. S. Army). 

Col. Teddy Hollis Sanford, 029893, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U. S. Army). 

Col. Paul Thomas Carroll, 019146, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U. S. Army). 


016425, 


017242, 


017560, 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by 
the Senate July 24 (legislative day of 
July 6), 1953: 

UNITED States Coast GUARD 

Vice Adm. Merlin O'Neill to be Com- 
mandant of the United States Coast Guard 
with the rank of vice admiral for a term of 
4 years. (Reappointment.) 


WITHDRAWAL 


Executive nomination withdrawn from 
the Senate July 24 (legislative day of 
July 6), 1953: 

UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 

Monroe Mark Friedman to be United States 


district judge for the northern district of 
California. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fripay, Jury 24, 1953 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Most merciful and gracious Spirit, 
bless us in this moment of prayer with a 
strong and steady faith, a faith that is 
resolute and invincible, because it is 
placed, not in our own puny strength 
and finite wisdom but in the Lord God, 
omnipotent and omniscient. 

We know that during this day we will 
be challenged with tasks which are far 
beyond our strength unless Thou sus- 
tain us. We will be baffled with problems 
beyond our wisdom unless Thou illu- 
mine us, and uncertain of our ways un- 
less Thou guide us. 
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May we revel and rejoice in the glad 
assurance that Thy grace is sufficient for 
all our needs. Wilt Thou transform our 
strength into service and our wisdom into 
the guidance that is so desperately 
needed in the high enterprise of build- 
ing a better world for all mankind. 

Grant that our President, our Speak- 
er, and all the Members of Congress may 
be inspired daily by lofty ideals, noble 
principles, clear vision, and indomitable 
courage as they seek to minister to 
bruised and broken humanity. 

Hear us in the name of the Christ. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment bills and a joint resolution of the 
House of the following titles: 


H. R. 4484. An act to amend section 365 
of the act entitled “An act to establish a code 
of laws for the District of Columbia,” ap- 
proved March 3, 1901, as amended, to in- 
crease the maximum sum allowable by the 
court out of assets of a decedent’s estate 
for funeral expenses; 

H. R. 5804. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to grant easements for 
rights-of-way through, over, and under the 
parkway land along the line of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Canal, and to authorize an 
exchange of lands with other Federal de- 
partments and agencies, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H. J. Res. 253. Joint resolution to amend 
the joint resolution of June 16, 1938, creat- 
ing the Niagara Falls Bridge Commission, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments 
in which the concurrence of the House 
is requested, bills and a joint resolution 
of the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 2236. An act for the establishment 
of a Commission on Area Problems of the 
Greater Washington Metropolitan Area; 

H. R. 2824. An act to encourage the dis- 
covery, development, and production of 
tungsten areas, and concentrates in the 


United States, its Territories and possessions, - 


and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 228. Joint resolution to permit 
the entry of 500 children under 6 years of 
age, adopted by United States citizens while 
serving abroad in the Armed Forces of the 
United States, or while employed abroad by 
the United States Government. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill, joint resolution, 
and concurrent resolution of the follow- 
ing titles, in which the concurrence of 
the House is requested: 

S. 2417. An act to provide for the creation 
of a Commission on Judicial and Congres- 
sional Salaries, and for other purposes; 

S. J. Res. 96. Joint resolution to strength- 
en the foreign relations of the United 
States by establishing a Commission on Gov- 


ernment Use of International Telecommu- 
nications; and 

S. Con. Res. 43. Concurrent resolution 
tendering the thanks of Con to Gen. 
Peyton C. March, former Chief of Staff of 
the Army. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
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requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H. R. 5969. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Defense and related 
independent agencies for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1954, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. FERGUSON, Mr. BRIDGES, Mr. SALTON- 
STALL, Mr. KNOWLAND, Mr. FLANDERS, Mr. 
HAYDEN, Mr. RUSSELL, and Mr. CHAVEZ 
to be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
5227) entitled “An act making appro- 
priations for the Department of Agri- 
culture for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1954, and for other purposes.” 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1954 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 5969) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Defense and related independ- 
ent agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1954, and for other purposes, 
with Senate amendments thereto, dis- 
agree to the Senate amendments, and 
agree to the conference asked by the 
Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none and appoints the following cpn- 
ferees: Mr. WIGGLESworTH, Mr. Scriv- 
NER, Mr. Forp, Mr. MILLER of Maryland, 
Mr. OSTERTAG, Mr. TABER, Mr. Manon, 
Mr. SHEPPARD, Mr. SIKES, and Mr. CAN- 
NON. 


SUSPENDING IMPORT DUTIES ON 
ALUMINUM AND ALUMINUM AL- 
LOYS 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, by direction of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill (H. R. 5534) to suspend 
for 1 year import duties on aluminum 
and aluminum alloys be recommitted to 
the Committée on Ways and Means. 

Mr. Speaker, I regret that I have been 
directed to request this recommittal. 

There is a definite shortage of alumi- 
num in this country. The 17,000 inde- 
pendent aluminum fabricators in the 
United States are unable to meet their 
requirements for this critical metal. 
These small businesses are in a desperate 
plight. They need this bill. 

It has been argued that the suspension 
of this duty will not increase the supply 
of aluminum. Mr. Speaker, one thing 
I do know is that the continuance of a 
tariff never helped to relieve a domestic 
shortage. That there is such a short- 
age today no one doubts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. REED]? 4 

Mr.MASON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 
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“THIS IS THE PLACE!” 


Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Mr. Speaker, 
This is the place!” These four short in- 
significant words may mean very little 
when taken from context, but when they 
were uttered on July 24, 1847, by Brig- 
ham Young to his small band of Mormon 
pioneers as they stood om a promontory 
overlooking Salt Lake Valley, they repre- 
sented a fulfillment of a prophecy and 
the end of a 2,000-mile trek across a 
desolate wilderness infested with hostile 
Indians. 

Today is the 106th anniversary of the 
arrival of the Mormon saints in the valley 
of the Great Salt Lake. On this memo- 
rable day more than a hundred years ago, 
all of Utah was a desert, inhabited only 
by a few Indian tribes, and the only 
vegetation growing in the valley was 
scrub oak and sagebrush. It was indeed 
a desolate and bedraggled group of hardy 
pioneers who entered the valley on that 
day and they possessed the courage and 
vision to start a new existence in this 
primitive wilderness far removed from 
civilization. 

If you will reflect a moment on your 
early American history, you will recall 
that the Latter-day Saints, or Mormon 
Church, as it is commonly called, was 
founded by Joseph Smith in the year 
1830. You will also recall that the 
Founding Fathers of America supposedly 
came to this country to escape religious 
persecution and even though the United 
States Constitution guaranteed freedom 
of religion, there were many who were 
still very intolerant of any church which 
differed in the slightest degree from their 
own secular and ecclesiastical beliefs and 
ideas. Inasmuch as Mormonism did em- 
brace several principles which were not 
in accord with the orthodox religions of 
that day and age, the early converts to 
the Mormon Church were severely 
persecuted and reviled by their neigh- 
bors. Asa result, the Mormons were suc- 
cessively driven by mob rule and bigotry 
from the States of New York, Ohio, Mis- 
souri, and Illinois. The final crowning 
blow of religious intolerance occurred in 
Illinois in 1844 when Joseph Smith, the 
founder of the Mormon Church, was 
slain by an unruly mob which broke 
into the Carthage, III., jail where Joseph 
had been illegally incarcerated on 
trumped-up charges. 

The martyrdom of their religious 
leader would have been sufficient to de- 
stroy the will of a less hardy or zealous 
people; but the Mormon converts were 
undaunted and, under the inspired lead- 
ership of Brigham Young, they launched 
the longest recorded mass march in his- 
tory in their trek from Illinois and Mis- 
souri to the valleys in the tops of the 
mountains of Utah, which was then 
Mexican territory. 

Brigham Young was truly one of the 
great men of America—a pioneer, colo- 
nizer, statesman, and religious leader of 
his people—and he and the Mormons 
helped carve a new empire in the West. 
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The Latter-day Saints people, having 
survived many trials and hardships, in- 
dustriously set about clearing the land in 
Salt Lake Valley and other fertile areas 
of Utah and in time truly made the 
desert blossom as a rose. 

It has taken many years to rid men’s 
minds of their superstitions and bigotry 
concerning the Mormons and their re- 
ligious beliefs, And even today there are 
some people who look askance at us when 
we acknowledge that we are Mormons 
and are proud of the fact. 

Recent national magazine articles have 
extolled the scenic wonders of Utah and 
praised the industry of our people, but 
at the same time have in many instances 
demonstrated intolerance and lack of 
understanding or appreciation of our 
religious and moral concepts. But Utah 
and the Mormon people have come a 
long way in the 106 years since their 
pioneer forefathers arrived in the Salt 
Lake Valley. Today the State of Utah 
has approximately three-fourths of a 
million people living in some of the most 
modern and beautiful cities to be found 
anywhere in the world. We are a grow- 
ing, expanding industrial State with 
many millions of dollars of yet unex- 
plored and undeveloped mineral wealth. 
Our future growth will only be limited 
by our ability to harness our water re- 
sources through multipurpose reclama- 
tion projects which will provide sufficient 
power and water for industry and agri- 
culture. Membership in tre Mormon 
Church today exceeds 1 million persons 
and thousands of converts are embrac- 
ing this new religion every year. The 
Book of Mormon, which contains the 
revealed history of the religious and 
secular life of the early American Indian 
here in the Western Hemisphere, has 
been translated into almost every known 
language and has been distributed by 
thousands of Mormon missionaries to 
every nation, kindred, and tongue 
throughout the world. 

Whereas Mormons were once reviled 
and persecuted, they today command 
respect and their counsel and advice are 
earnestly sought after by our Nation’s 
leaders in the fields of religion, busi- 
ness, and politics. They hold no ill will 
toward their former malefactors; in- 
deed they exemplify the words of the 
Master who in His Sermon on the Mount 
said: 

Love your enemies, bless them that curse 
you, do good to them that hate you, and 
pray for them which despitefully use and 
persecute you. 


I am very proud and yet humble to 
say that I am a Mormon, and that my 
colleague here in the House, Congress- 
man WILLIAM A. Dawson, is also a mem- 
ber of the Latter-day Saints Church, as 
are both of Utah’s Senators. One mem- 
ber of the President’s Cabinet, Secretary 
of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson, is an 
apostle in the governing body of the 
Mormon Church, and he is a man of 
God, as well as a great leader who is 
today working out a solution to our most 
vexing agricultural problems. If I were 
to start enumerating the names of Utah 
people who today are heads of Govern- 
ment departments or in important posi- 
tions here in Washington and through- 
out the Nation, you would be amazed and 
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almost believe the Mormon exodus is be- 
ing reversed. Because our people are 
today moving east, west, north, and 
south, and we have nine Mormon chapels 
in the Washington area alone and col- 
onies of Latter-day Saints people in 
every State in the Union. So I can assure 
you Mormonism is not a passing fad, 
but is here to stay until the millennium. 

Today in every community and city 
in Utah gala celebrations are taking 
place to commemorate the arrival of the 
saints in Utah, the promised land of 
Mormonism. People are happy, gay, and 
carefree on this day which is annually 
proclaimed a legal holiday in Utah. As 
you leave the House Chamber today, I - 
ask you to take a minute of your time 
to pass through Statuary Hall and 
pause before the statue of Brigham 
Young and reflect on the contribution 
this great American and the Mormon 
people have made to the history of our 
Nation. Utah—and all people of that 
great State—we salute you. 


THE ELEX CLUB'S TRIP TO EUROPE 
Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks and include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, an impor- 
tant event is taking place in Fort Wayne, 
in the Fourth District of Indiana, tomor- 
row, which I feel deserves the attention 
and interest of the Members of the 
House. 

We are constantly striving for better 
understanding and relations with foreign 
countries. Diplomacy is really a mat- 
ter of common sense and getting to know 
our neighbors. Direct human relation- 
ships many times go further and create 
better results and warmer feelings than 
the high echelon protocol of govern- 
mental figures. 

From Fort Wayne, Ind., my home 
town, today a group of young women 
from the General Electric Co. who are 
part of an organization known as the 
Elex Club are taking off on a trip by 
air to Europe. They typify the true 
American girl, independent, hardwork- 
ing, ambitious, talented, or skilled in 
various fields of endeavor. They are 
making this trip on their own from 
money they made and saved under our 
free-enterprise system, showing the high 
standard of living and possibilities that 
can be realized in this country of ours. 

They will have a wonderful trip be- 
sides carrying the American story to the 
peoples of the various nations they are 
scheduled to visit. When they return 
they will have spread good will, ac- 
quainted our European neighbors with 
their friendly spirit and have left a pic- 
ture of true Americanism with the peo- 
ple with whom they have come in con- 
tact. 

The Elex Club trip has stirred up tre- 
mendous interest and enthusiasm in Fort 
Wayne. For months, the girls have been 
planning and preparing for this wonder- 
ful experience. Through Mr. Thruston 
B. Morton, Assistant Secretary, Depart- 
ment of State, word has gone out to 
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the various American missions and con- 
sular offices in the places they will visit 
to see that they receive a cordial wel- 
come from their home country. 

Mrs. Mamie Doud Eisenhower, the 
charming wife of the President of the 
United States, has sent the members of 
the Elex Club her friendly greeting and 
good wishes for a pleasant and memo- 
rable trip. In a letter to the club, Mrs. 
Eisenhower wrote: 

Tue Wuire HoUsE, 
Washington, June 19, 1953. 

Dear FRIENDS: It is a pleasure to extend 
greetings to your fine group from the Gen- 
eral Electric Co., of Fort Wayne. I think 
your proposed trip to Europe is a splendid 
idea. You will find the experience tremen- 
dously interesting and beneficial, I know. 

Such trips as yours are of inestimable 
value these days, for it is highly important 
that you young people become familiar with 
the international scene and take an active 
part in establishing understanding and good 
will. 

My best wishes to you for a successful 
journey. 

Mamie Doun EISENHOWER. 


Included in their itinerary will be visits 
to England, the Netherlands, France, 
Germany, Switzerland, and Italy. They 
will leave by plane from Fort Wayne 
tomorrow, flying first to New York and 
then on to Europe. 

This trip was planned entirely by the 
members of the club. It is not a pub- 
licity stunt or an advertising junket. 
The girls worked hard, saved their 
money by cutting corners on personal 
expenses, to make the trip possible. 

It could only happen in America. 
They will be our good will ambassadors 
to the full meaning of the word. Our 
hats are tipped to them. We wish them 
a happy journey, the never-to-be-for- 
gotten thrills of seeing far off places, and 
bringing back home with them the ex- 
citement, glamour, and friendship of an 
innumerable host of new friends and 
friendships for America. 

It can and does happen in America. 
Initiative, energy, planning, thrift, and 
enterprise offer golden opportunities in 
this country. These wonderful Ameri- 
can girls know that. We are proud of 
them. Their trip is a dream come true. 
That is what is so great about our coun- 
try. Dreams do come true. Our way 
of life makes that possible. I know that 
we all join in wishing them endless 
pleasure and happiness in this venture 
which they planned and will now realize. 

Here is a story on this exciting adven- 
ture as reported in the Fort Wayne 
(Ind.) News-Sentinel July 21: 
EUROPE-BOUND Party TO Depart SATURDAY— 

BAND, BREAKFAST, OFFICIAL DELEGATION To 

Bm Bon VOYAGE To GENERAL 

‘TRAVELERS 

A big band, city dignitaries, a “bon 
voyage” breakfast, the plush red carpet, hosts 
of friends and relatives—in short, the 
works—have been lined up to speed some 
122 General Electric employees on their way 
when they take off from Baer Field Satur- 


day morning for the first leg of their vaca- 
tion air tour of Europe. 

The women employees, members of the 
company’s Elex Club, will make up what is 
believed to be the largest civilian group ever 
to visit Europe together by plane. When 
they clamber aboard the giant Trans-World 
Airlines 80-passenger and 61-passenger 
planes here Saturday morning for the flight 
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to New York City, it will mean the realiza- 
tion of 2 years of saving and planning for 
that perfect dream vacation. 

The Fort Wayne group, which will also 
include husbands of 4 of the women making 
the trip, will be joined by 21 other GE em- 
ployees from eastern plants at New York 
City. One couple, Mr. and Mrs. Carl Vogel- 
gesang, 1012 West Wayne Street, will cele- 
brate their 29th wedding anniversary when 
their plane lands in London Sunday. 


PLAN BREAKFAST 


The European-bound vacationers and more 
than 350 of their friends and relatives will 
be guests of Wolf & Dessauer’s at a bon 
voyage breakfast in the Lookout Room at 
the Baer Field Terminal Saturday morning. 
Breakfast will be served by W. & D. at 7 a. m. 
and 8 a. m. 

On hand, too, will be the Wolcottville 
High School band who will have special rea- 
son to play sweet as well as loud as they pipe 
the vacationers aboard the planes. 

Edward Bradley, music instructor at Wol- 
cottville High School and the band director, 
will be handling a dual capacity. In addi- 
tion to leading the band, he will be saying 
goodbye to his mother, Mrs. Helen Bradley, 
a GE employee who will be making the trip. 

OFFICIALS TO BE PRESENT 

Mayor Harry W. Baals will head the group 
of city and county officials at the airport to 
bid the vacationers a pleasant and happy trip. 
Other officials will include Police Chief Al 
Figel, City Controller Robert Meyers, Sheriff 
Harold Zeis, and David Cunningham, presi- 
dent of the Fort Wayne Chamber of Com- 
merce as well as a number of GE officials. 

Mayor Baals is preparing official letters of 
introduction and greetings for the group to 
present to the mayors of the cities of Paris 
and Nice in France. He will give the letters 
to the group when they are ready for their 
departure from Baer Field. 

It is probable that the group will be in 
good hands on the hop across the Atlantic. 
Allan Lichtenberg, son of Col. Chester 
Lichtenberg, retired General Electric execu- 
tive, will ferry the big 81-passenger TWA 
plane into Fort Wayne and is expected to 
pilot one of the three planes used by the 
group on their flight from New York to 
London, 

TRY TO AVOID CONFUSION 


To minimize confusion at the airport, the 
vacationers will take their luggage to the 
General Electric Club Friday night, where 
TWA will pick it up in trucks and take it 
to the airport where it will be loaded aboard 
the planes early Saturday morning. 

The first group will leave Baer Field in the 
larger of the two planes at 8 a. m., Satur- 
day, with the second plane taking off at 
9:30 a.m. The group will transfer to three 
planes at Idlewild Airport in New York City 
Saturday afternoon, with the planes depart- 
ing for London between 12:35 and 4 p. m. 
Saturday, arriving in London Sunday morn- 
ing. 

PLAN BUSY SCHEDULE 

Sparkplug of the trip and planner of most 
of its details has been Miss Irene Meyers, 
supervisor of women's activities for General 
Electric here. The trip, which will be the 
first look at Europe for all of the vacation- 
ers, has been planned to utilize every minute, 
packing in an audience with the Pope, visits 
to the English House of Parilament, a visit 
with Clare Booth Luce, United States Am- 
bassador to Italy, a civic reception in Paris 
to be given by the mayor-general, and tours 
highlighting the scenic wonders of Holland, 
Germany, and Switzerland. 

Most of the members of the tour will be 
gone for 22 days, which will include the trip 
into Italy. A few will be gone for 15 days. 

With suitcases packed and anticipation 
keen, the vacationers now have got down to 
counting the hours until Saturday morn- 
ing. 
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UNIVERSAL DISARMAMENT 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, it 
is my privilege to take the floor in sup- 
port of House Concurrent Resolution No. 
132, introduced last week by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Arenps]. This 
resolution is identical to Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 32, introduced by Mr. 
FLANDERS and a multitude of cosponsors. 
This sponsorship not only crosses party 
lines but represents divergent political 
philosophies, and include amongst many, 
Mr. Bricker, Mr. Doucias, Mr. HUM- 
PHREY, Mr. MoRsE, Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mrs. 
SmitH of Maine, Mr. Tosey, and Mr. 
JACKSON. 

This resolution would place the Con- 
gress of the United States squarely be- 
hind a program that must of itself lead 
to peace. The declared purpose of this 
country would continue to be to obtain 
agreements by all nations for enforce- 
able universal disarmament. The resolu- 
tion resolves that the President continue 
to search for a practical program along 
these lines. It further urges that our 
country’s proposals and endeavors for 
world disarmament and, therefore, 
world peace, repeatedly and continuous- 
ly be made known not only to the Amer- 
ican people but to the peoples of the 
world. This would be evidence of our 
honest and sincere determination to 
bring harmony into this world, not only 
between peoples but also amongst na- 
tions. 

The resolution does not suggest that 
our country weaken itself in a time 
when we should be most alert. It does 
not suggest that we cut our military 
down while others build theirs up. The 
proponents of this proposition recognize 
that we face an evil enemy who threat- 
ens both our shores, who threatens us 
from within. To a man, the sponsors 
of this proposition recognize our inter- 
ests, our necessity for self-preservation. 

What this resolution does do, on the 
other hand, is to show that we as a na- 
tion and as a government continue to 
reach out toward the ultimate goal of 
mankind—universal peace. I hope it is 
favorably acted upon. 


COMMERCIAL EXPLORATION IN 
NEW CHINA 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include a translation of 
a French newspaper article which ap- 
peared in the French newspaper Le 
Monde, of June 28, 1953. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, with all 
of our difficulties in Korea and France's 
difficulties in Indochina, it seems incom- 
prehensible to me that the French would 
be considering trade agreements with 
Communist China at this time, particu- 
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larly when they are seeking our aid and 
assistance not only in Korea but in Indo- 
china as well. 

This is just another reason, Mr. Speak- 
er, why I have been unable to support 
the mutual security program. 
[Translation from Le Monde of June 28, 1953] 


COMMERCIAL EXPLORATION IN NEW CHINA— 
“TWENTY-FIVE BILLIONS IN MERCHANDISE 
COULD BE EXCHANGED EACH YEAR BETWEEN 
CHINA AND FRANCE,” Mr. BERNARD DE PLAS 
TELLS Us Upon His RETURN From PEIPING 

(By Pierre Drouin) 

French businessmen who left for Peiping 
on May 19 to study the Chinese market have 
just returned to France. It is understood 
that they have signed a general agreement 
with the commercial authorities of People’s 
China which opens possibilities of trade 
amounting to 10 billion francs from each 
side. 

We have asked Mr. Bernard de Plas, who 
led the delegation, to inform us of the objec- 
tives of this private mission and to give us 
his reactions on the results of the negotia- 
tions and the vistas that these negotiations 
can open for both countries. 

“Mr. De Plas, will you please review for 
us the conditions under which the French 
businessmen undertook this yoyage to 
China?” 

“This trip is the logical followup to con- 
tacts made at the international economic 
conference at Moscow by French and Chinese 
delegations. You will recall that a recip- 
rocal trade agreement was signed at that 
time and that this agreement was to be the 
starting point for commercial negotiations, 
which were continued in Berlin with the 
representatives of the China National Im- 
port and Export Corporation. The outcome 
was the signing of an exchange agreement 
which was approved in principle by the office 
of commercial agreements on October 30, 
1952. The amount was almost 3 billion 
francs of trade both ways. It took effect in 
the months following the allocation of 
licenses for December 1952. It was also in 
the course of negotiations in Berlin that the 
plan was born for the Chinese committee to 
invite French industrialists and business- 
men for the purpose of developing interna- 
tional commerce.” 5 

“How was your mission formed?” 

“The mission was to reflect accurately the 
activities affected by the development of 
commerce with China: Importers of Chinese 
products, exporters of French products which 
fill the needs of China, representatives of 
banks which participated in the financing 
of the former trade agreement (French Bank 
of Foreign Trade, Commercial Bank of North- 
ern Europe, Bank of Indochina), and lastly, 
a representative from a shipping line (Mes- 
sageries maritimes) and an agricultural 
specialist. 

“Of the 16 members of the mission who, 
we must state, are the first delegation from 
Western Europe to be received officially in 
People’s China, 13 came from the mother 
country and 3 from branches of French en- 
terprises in China. Thus all conditions for 
the effectiveness of the mission, which, more- 
over, was in all its phases a true representa- 
tive of private interests, were represented.” 


THE MISSION DOES NOT PROPOSE TO OBTAIN A 
MONOPOLY 

“Was the sole objective of the trip to un- 
dertake profitable business transactions?” 

“No. The objective of the delegation was 
not so limited. This was proved when on 
June 5 we signed with the China National 
Import Export Corp., prior to final closing of 
special contracts, a general agreement of re- 
ciprocal trade involving 10 billion francs 
from each side, corresponding to the annual 
needs of the two economies. Of special im- 
portance among the Chinese high officials 
present was Mr. Nan Han-Cheng, general 
director of the People’s Bank of China and 
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president of the Chinese Committee for the 
Development of International Trade. And 
the delegation was to be received several days 
later by Mr. Lei Jen-Min, vice minister of 
foreign commerce. As expressed in the word- 
ing of the preamble proposed by our Chinese 
negotiators themselves, this agreement was 
concluded, ‘with the view of developing trade 
between the French and Chinese peoples and 
thus to reinforce the friendship between 
them.’ 

“Moreover, the willingness of the French 
signers of the agreement to leave Franco- 
Chinese trade in all forms open to everyone 
has been clearly stated in article 8 of this 
same agreement: “The present agreement 
does not prevent the China National Import 
and Export Corp. from making, within the 
limits of said agreement, business transac- 
tions with French firms which were not rep- 
resented in the commercial delegation of 
French merchants and the manufacturers. 
Also, this agreement does not impede those 
who have signed the agreement nor those 
interested in Franco-Chinese commerce to 
trade independently of the provisions of the 
agreement.“ 

“What commodities have the negotiations 
covered?” 

“China has requested in particular to in- 
clude in the agreement chemical and phar- 
maceutical products, metallurgical products, 
feeds or fertilizers, textiles, mechanical equip- 
ment, medical and surgical instruments, light 
vehicles, machine tools, engineering equip- 
ment. She has offered us in exchange green 
tea intended principally for Morocco, raw 
silk, hog bristles, soybeans, guts (or sea- 
whip cord), vegetable oils and essential oils, 
etc.” 

“Under what conditions have the special 
contracts been signed? 

“After some days and even nights of nego- 
tiation, thanks to the spirit of understand- 
ing which moved the members of the dele- 
gation, who were in many cases competitors, 
several dozen special contracts were signed. 
Their willingness to cooperate resulted in an 
arrangement for an exchange of commodities 
of over 4 billion francs on each side, leaving 
for future transactions a balance of 6 bil- 
lion.” 

“But these contracts are not binding con- 
tracts?” 

“Evidently not. It has been specified that 
their validity would only be established 
after obtaining the necessary import and 
export licenses. A postponement until July 
31 was, nevertheless, fixed by the Chinese in 
order to determine the requirements of their 
first 5-year plan.” 

THE COMMODITIES REQUESTED BY CHINA ARE 
MEANT TO SATISFY CIVILIAN NEEDS 


“Do you think it will be easy to obtain 
licenses?” 

“Almost all Chinese orders remain within 
the limits of the information gathered be- 
fore our departure and defined by the licenses 
granted last December. Besides, certain 
French exports, included in special contracts, 
benefit the industries harmed by the falling 
off of their sales, especially in the American 
market. Merchants and interested manu- 
facturers would misunderstand a stiffening 
of the policies of French authorities with 
reference to the first months of 1953 con- 
trary to efforts for international conciliation 
and to the easy terms recently granted to 
Sino-Japanese trade, for example. 

“In the matter of exportation to China, 
France cannot make as subtle a move as 
Great Britain who uses Hong Kong as a kind 
of escape valve. In my opinion, our com- 
petent services must adopt an unequivocal 
attitude toward embargo lists, not fearing 
to make this clear. The mystery which sur- 
rounds the decisions made in the privacy of 
the COCOM, does not facilitate.the work of 
our exporters. 

“We are convinced, after having spent 3 
weeks in China, that all the commodities in- 
cluded in the contracts signed at Peiping 
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are really meant to satisfy only the civilian 
needs, and I do not think that France, a 
signer of the Geneva Conference, would 
honor them in bowing to American demands 
forbidding exportation to China of neces- 
sary pharmaceutical products, especially 
antibiotics.” 

“In your opinion, what are the prospects 
of Franco-Chinese trade?” 

“After a serious examination of the ques- 
tion, and starting from a double hypothesis, 
one—from the emphasis an international re- 
laxation making possible the weakening of 
decisions of the OUN and the provisions of 
the Battle Act, and two—from the determi- 
nation of France to choose freely her sup- 
pliers, a balanced reciprocal trade agreement 
of 25 billion francs between China and 
France can be counted on. This figure could 
be doubled in case of re-exportation of 
Chinese products to other countries. Also, 
this estimate does not include French ex- 
ports payable in foreign currency (such as 
sterling pounds or Swiss francs). 

“Finally, Chinese needs resulting from the 
setting in motion of the 5-year plan, which 
must be incessantly publicized, could repre- 
sent for French industry considerable possi- 
bilities in the areas where France can provide 
technical know-how and unquestionable 
worldwide prestige. As the plan develops, 
the new resources will give the Chinese sup- 
plementary means of payment whether it is 
a question of cotton, soya beans, or corn, 
for example.” 

“But, won't the increase in Franco-Chinese 
commerce present an adjustment problem?” 

“We feel it would be desirable to obtain 
the signing of a financial arrangement be- 
tween the People’s Bank of China and the 
Bank of France with a view to resolving the 
question of reciprocal payments between the 
free zone and the monetary zone of the 
People’s Republic of China. The transfers 
between the two zones could thus be carried 
out in French francs.” 

“Does not this imply a recognition of China 
by France?” 

“Absolutely not. An agreement of this 
kind has already been signed by the Bank 
of France with the Deutsche Notenbank, cen- 
tral bank of East Germany which, diplomat- 
ically, is in the same situation as China in 
the eyes of France.” 


FRENCH INTERESTS IN CHINA 


“At the present time, what is the stand- 
ing of French firms in China?” 

“I must admit that I was too absorbed by 
the work of the delegation and was not able 
to travel extensively enough in China to 
answer your question comprehensively. It 
seemed to me, however, that much of the 
difficulty would be spared our nationals if 
France were in a position to be represented 
at Peiping as are, at the present time, the 
kingdoms of Great Britain, Sweden, and Den- 
mark and the governments of Switzerland 
and Finland, among others.” 

“You have mentioned among the members 
of the delegation the representative of a ship- 
ping line (Messageries maritimes). What is 
the standing of this enterprise in China?” 

“The members of the mission have been 
unanimous in defending the French flag. 
The risks of international complication ag- 
gravated by the American pressures on the 
member nations of OUN had caused the 
Chinese to desert the French company 
temporarily in favor of a Polish shipping line. 
Thanks to the perseverance of the French 
line and their agent in Shanghai, its posi- 
tion has been reestablished today. The 
monthly contacts between European ports 
and Takubar and Shanghai have been re- 
newed again. The adoption in the contracts 
signed at Peiping of the phrases cost and 
freight (c. f.) for French exports and f. o. b. 
for Chinese exports leaves to the French sell- 
ers and buyers the choice of carrier, which 
obviously places the shipping lines (Messa- 
geries martimes) in a privileged position.” 
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THE COEXISTENCE OF FIVE FORMS OF ECONOMY 

“You told me that you have just left 
Peiping. Could you tell us some of your im- 
pressions of the Chinese economy?” 

“A stay of 3 weeks does not enable me to 
pass serious judgment on Chinese economy. 
I can say, however, how surprised I was, in 
comparison to what I have seen in the 
U. S. S. R., to find that the government of 
New China had succeeded in making secure 
in a coherent system the coexistence of 5 
different forms of economy: the State, private 
capital, mixed management, the working 
classes and the cooperative. According to 
the information that I gathered from au- 
thorized sources, 60 percent of the light in- 
dustry is in the hands of the national bour- 
geoise, 70 percent of the trading is in private 
hands. As for the agricultural reform, it 
is revealed more clearly by the allocation 
of the land to the farmers than by 
collectivism.” 

“I am not forgetting that I am speaking 
to an ex-president of the Advertising Fed- 
eration. On this phase of your professional 
activities, what stands out in your mind?” 

“My ignorance of the Chinese language 
did not permit me to evaluate to the fullest 
extent the slogans which appear on the 
several large billboards that are found in 
Peiping. On the other hand, I was struck by 
the method used by the Chinese advertiser 
to start campaigns of public interest. The 
Chinese, who to the satisfaction of their 
accountants, have invented the abacus, wor- 
ship figures. That is why they have wisely 
scored two successive campaigns to reform 
their economy in favor of the movements of 
Sanfan (literally three against) and Woufan 
(five against). 

“The first is for the purpose of schooling 
military officers and the employees of busi- 
ness concerns and of government depart- 
ments against three evils: corruption, waste- 
fulness and bureaucracy. The second is for 
the purpose of educating industrialists and 
businessmen against bribery, tax dodging, 
misuse of State property, fraud in the execu- 
tion of contracts, and the theft of economic 
information from government sources. 

“Likewise, when the system is put into 
Operation, if it meets with success, it is 
intended to put a stop to a deplorable sani- 
tary situation, by the device of ‘eight clean- 
ings’ which will affect the individual, the 
house, and the city; the scheme of ‘five 
destructions’ (flies, mosquitoes, fleas, bugs, 
and lice); and finally the ‘sole capture’ cam- 
paign to exterminate rats. If one believes 
the official claims, 44 million rats, 19 billion 
insects, and 15 million tons of rubbish will 
disappear from Chinese life.” 

“All in all, Mr. President, were you satis- 
fied with your trip?” 

“We were all pleased with our trip. Aside 
from the eagerness which we noticed that 
people had to carry out gradually the trans- 
formation of men and things, we were able 
to appreciate the interest which the Chinese 
authorities have in the cultural development 
of the country and the conservation of the 
artistic heritage left to China by the ancient 
dynasties. Finally, the fine welcome we 
were accorded everywhere, both among eco- 
nomic circles as well as among the students 
of the University, made us think that China 
and France must find the opportunity to 
begin conversations leading to the further- 
ance of trade.” 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts 
asked and was given permission to ad- 
dress the House for 5 minutes today, fol- 
lowing any special orders heretofore en- 
tered. 
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NEED FOR ORDERLY EVALUATION 
OF INTELLIGENCE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI, Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday I joined my colleague from New 
York, Representative EDNA KELLY, in in- 
troducing a concurrent resolution which 
provides for the creation of a joint com- 
mittee on intelligence matters. The 
joint committee would consist of 9 
members from both bodies of Congress 
with no more than 5 members being se- 
lected from the same political party. 

The activities of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency and related intelligence 
services have been handled from a con- 
gressional standpoint in a piecemeal 
fashion. The importance of these ac- 
tivities to the national security demands 
at this time the creation of a joint com- 
mittee, which will keep the Congress 
informed and bring these activities 
under responsible scrutiny. The pro- 
posed committee would operate in a 
manner which has been successfully 
adopted by the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy matters. 

Intelligence has developed as an ac- 
tivity of utmost importance since World 
War II. The agencies in this field are 
entitled to a continuous, constant, and 
stable relationship with the Congress. 
The membership of the joint committee 
on intelligence matters, which would 
presumably be drawn from those charged 
with responsibility for military and for- 
eign-policy matters, would supply this 
important link in this crucial area. At 
the same time, the joint committee 
would save the executive branch’s in- 
telligence activities from being subjected 
to undue interference by a number of 
separate congressional committees, 
which may consider themselves called 
upon to pursue inquiries into their op- 
erations, 

I earnestly hope that this concurrent 
resolution will receive prompt and fa- 
vorable consideration from the Congress 
before the contemplated adjournment 
early next month. 


ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE, 1954 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment entered into yesterday, I call up 
House Joint Resolution 305, and ask 
unanimous consent that it be considered 
in the House as in the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the House 
joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN]? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the House joint reso- 
lution, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That there is hereby appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury 
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not otherwise appropriated, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1954, the following sums: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Disaster loan revolving fund 


For an additional amount for the disaster 
loan revolving fund established under the 
act of April 6, 1949, as amended (12 U. S. C. 
1148a-1 to 1148a-3), $130,000,000: Provided, 
That when used for loans under section 2 (c) 
of said act such fund shall not be subject to 
the minimum loan limitation of $2,500: Pro- 
vided further, That not more than $40,000,000 
of such fund may be used for emergency feed 
and seed assistance under section 2 (d) of 
said act, including reimbursement to the 
President’s Emergency Fund for costs in- 
curred in furnishing assistance in the form 
of livestock feed in drought ares designated 
as disaster areas by the President, under 
authority of the act of September 30, 1950 
(41 U. S. C. 1855), as amended, between 
June 25 and July 15, 1953: Provided further, 
That not more than $300,000 of the funds 
provided by this paragraph may be used for 
administrative expenses. 


Farmers’ Home Administration 
Lean Authorization 

For an additional amount for loans under 
title II of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant 
Act, as amended, $20,000,000, to be borrowed 
in the same account as is authorized under 
this head in the Department of Agriculture 
Appropriation Act, 1954. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
poo of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

The SPEAKER, Obviously a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names; 


[Roll No. 104] 
Ayres Javits Pilcher 
Barrett Kelly, N. Y. Reece, Tenn, 
Boykin Kilday Reed, III 
Brooks, La. McCarthy Roosevelt 
Buckley McCulloch Schenck 
Celler McMillan Secrest 
Chatham McVey Shelley 
Coudert Martin Small 
Dies Miller, N. Y, Teague 
Dingell Morrison Watts 
Dolliver Moulder Whitten 
Fogarty O'Hara, Minn, Wier 
Hoffman, NI. Patman Wigglesworth 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and 
eighty-three Members have answered to 
their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
comings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


FARM CREDIT ACT OF 1953 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speak- 
er’s desk the bill (H. R. 4353) to increase 
farmer participation in ownership and 
control of the Federal Farm Credit Sys- 
tem; to create a Federal Farm Credit 
Board; to abolish certain offices; to im- 
pose a franchise tax upon certain farm- 
credit institutions; and for other pur- 
poses, with Senate amendments, dis- 
agree to the Senate amendments, and 
agree to the conference asked by the 
Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? [After a pause.) The Chair 
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hears none and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. Hore, Aucust H. AN- 
DRESEN, HILL, COOLEY, and POAGE, 


PERMISSION TO SIT DURING 
SESSION OF HOUSE 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on the Judiciary may have permission to 
sit this afternoon during general debate 
in the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 


PERMITTING ENTRY OF CERTAIN 
CHILDREN INTO THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk House Joint Resolution 
228 to permit the entry of 500 children 
under 6 years of age, adopted by United 
States citizens while serving abroad in 
the Armed Forces of the United States, 
or while employed abroad by the United 
States Government, with Senate amend- 
ment thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the House 
joint resolution. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 


Strike out all after the resolving clause and 
insert “That not to exceed 500 spécial non- 
quota immigrant visas may be issued, subject 
to all provisions of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, to eligible orphans as defined 
in this act who are under 10 years of age at 
the time the visa application is filed and 
such eligible orphans may be admitted into 
the United States for permanent residence: 
Provided, That the issuance of visas under 
this act shall terminate not later than De- 
cember 31, 1954. 

“Sec. 2. When used in this act the term 
‘eligible orphan’ shall mean an alien child 
(1) who has suffered the death or disappear- 
ance of, or abandonment or desertion by, or 
separation or loss from, both parents, or who 
has only one parent due to the deagh or 
disappearance of, abandonment or desertion 
by, or separation or loss from the other 
parent and the remaining parent is incapable 
of providing care for such child and has in 
writing irrevocably released him for emigra- 
tion and adoption; (2) (a) who has been 
lawfully adopted abroad by a United States 
citizen and spouse while said citizen is or 
was serving abroad in the United States 
Armed Forces, or is or was employed abroad 
by the United States Government, or (b) 
concerning whom assurances, satisfactory to 
the consular officer to whom a visa applica- 
tion on behalf of such child is made, have 
been given by a United States citizen and 
spouse while said citizen is serving abroad 
in the United States Armed Forces, or is 
employed abroad by the United State Gov- 
ernment, that if such a child is admitted 
into the United States such citizen and 
spouse will legally adopt him in the United 
States and will care for him properly; and 
(3) who is ineligible for admission into the 
United States solely because the nonprefer- 
ence portion of the quota to which he would 
otherwise be chargeable is oversubscribed by 
applicants registered on the consular wait- 
ing list at the time his visa application is 
made. 

“Sec. 3. No natural parent of any eligible 
orphan who shall be admitted into the United 
States pursuant to this act shall thereafter, 
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by virtue of such parentage, be accorded any 
right, privilege, or status under the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act. 

“Sec. 4. Any eligible orphan granted a visa 
under this act shall be deemed a nonquota 
immigrant for the purposes of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act.” 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, this 
amendment changes the age from 6 to 10 
and provides that the natural parents of 
the adopted children would have no 
preference. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“Joint resolution to permit the entry of 
500 eligible orphans under 10 years of 
age, adopted abroad or to be adopted in 
the United States by United States citi- 
zens Serving abroad in the United States 
Armed Forces or employed abroad by the 
United States Government.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table, 


ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE, 1954 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Speaker, we have before us a 
House joint resolution making available 
$130 million additional funds for the 
disaster-loan revolving fund and an ad- 
ditional $20 million in loan funds for 
the Farmers Home Administration regu- 
lar program. The subcommittee on ap- 
propriations for agriculture felt that the 
disaster down through the Southwest is 
such that action upon this is justified 
and that we should attempt to push this 
through as soon as possible. 

Mr. Speaker, without the assistance 
given to the livestock industry in the 
special livestock-loan section of this bill, 
we might have reverberations all the 
way through America driving down the 
price of livestock and in general doing 
no good whatsoever to the economy. 

I will explain briefly the various sec- 
tions of the bill. 

In the first general section of the bill 
we have made available $30 million addi- 
tional for the disaster-loan revolving 
fund under the heading of what is 
termed “economic-disaster loans.” The 
Committee on Appropriations has de- 
cided that this particular section should 
be administered under the regular 
Farmers Home Administration setup. 
This particular $30 million in loans, be- 
cause of the fact that they are in a dis- 
aster area as proclaimed by the Presi- 
dent, will undoubtedly have an interest 
rate of 3 percent only. While that is not 
in the bill, we have had testimony to the 
effect that the Secretary of Agriculture 
intends to set an interest rate of 3 per- 
cent upon these particular loans. 

In this particular section the small 
fellow is taken care of. If there is any 
one thing we have tried to do in this 
bill, Mr. Speaker, it is to make sure that 
the little man can get benefits from this 
as well as the big producer. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I thought there was a 
5-percent interest rate on disaster loans 
to Texans? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I will go 
into that shortly, Mr. Gross. 

The next section of the bill, Mr. 
Speaker, has to do with what we call 
the special livestock loans. Here is where 
you have loans for 2 or 3 years’ dura- 
tion. These carry 5-percent interest and 
these, unlike the previous section, are 
available anywhere in the United States 
to enable breeders of livestock to hold 
on to their cattle until the propitious 
moment comes to sell them. 

Mind you, they must first exhaust all 
other avenues of credit, but it does give 
to the livestock men of America, with the 
exception of the hog producers—they 
are not considered here—access to these 
loans at 5 percent interest for a 2- or 
3-year period. Remember, this par- 
ticular section is applicable to any place 
in the United States of America. It is 
not just allocated to the disaster area 
as is the $30 million additional loan fund 
put in here in the previous section ad- 
ministered by the Farm Home Loan As- 
sociation. 

I want to call to your attention, Mr. 
Speaker, that in this particular section 
the Subcommittee on Agricultural Ap- 
propriations was insistent upon remov- 
ing the minimum of $2,500. As you will 
see in our report, we said: 

Removal of the minimum loan limitation 
of $2,500 for loans under section 2 (c) of 
the act with respect to the funds in this 
bill is proposed. The committee feels that 
denial of loans of less than $2,500 outside 
of disaster areas will work a severe hard- 
ship on small farmers and ranchers in such 
localities. Such persons may suffer disaster 
and have as much need for a loan of $2,499 
or less than those located within a disaster 
area. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota has expired. 

(Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN asked and was 
given permission to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Now, were 
it not for this particular provision there 
would be many injustices perpetrated 
under this bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, why are hog producers 
excepted under the conditions the gen- 
tleman has just stated? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I asked 
that question of Mr. Farrington when he 
was before our subcommittee, and he 
stated that he thought the hog pro- 
ducers of America were doing very 
nicely today, and did not need it. The 
subcommittee took a little exception to 
that. We pointed out that $24 hogs to- 
day are certainly not in line with the 
$30 hogs we had a few years back, 
especially with the increased costs that 
the average farmer must bear today. 

Mr. GROSS. You are not writing leg- 
islation that applies only for today, are 
you? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The basic 
law has already been written and au- 
thorized by the Congress. We have no 
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jurisdiction over the question as whether 
or not hogs should be included. 

Mr. GROSS. Does this expert that 
the gentleman referred to know that the 
hog farmers lost two crops of hogs in 
1951-52? The point I am trying to 
make and I feel sure the gentleman from 
Minnesota agrees, is that hog farmers 
should not be excluded from any meas- 
ure dealing with disaster relief. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. HORAN. In the basic law of the 
Drought Disaster Act just passed a few 
days ago, cattle, sheep, and goats were 
specifically enumerated in the act? 

Mr, H. CARL ANDERSEN. That is 
correct. 

Mr. GROSS. I am sure it is more wise 
to take care of the goat farmers than 
it is the hog farmers. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I sure do 
not want the gentleman to feel that I 
had any part in this. If I had, certainly 
the hog producer would be included. 
But, we on the Committee on Appropria- 
tions are bound by the actions of legisla- 
tive committees and rightly so. 

The third section of the bill Mr. 
Speaker, has to do with an out-and-out 
subsidy of $40 million for feed shipped 
into the disaster areas and sold at a 
lower figure than otherwise the farmers 
and the cattlemen could purchase it. 
Eight million dollars of the $40 million, 
which you will notice in the bill, is allo- 
cated for return to the President’s dis- 
aster fund because we have already used 
$8 million by transfer from the Presi- 
dent’s fund, and out of this $40 million 
that particular fund is being reimbursed. 

As to the fourth general category, the 
subcommittee decided this: We wanted 
various areas throughout the United 
States where perhaps small farmers 
might be in need to have equal oppor- 
tunity even though perhaps they might 
not be in the disaster declared area. 
Consequently, we have added $20 million 
to the regular loan authorization funds 
for the Farmers’ Home Administration. 
This fund can be used throughout 
America. Of course, it is subject to 
5 percent interest. 

You will find in the report that the 
subcommittee on appropriations feel 
very strongly that no new committee 
setup should be put into existence to take 
care of this program. We feel that the 
Farmers’ Home Administration setup, 
which has done fine work in most parts 
of the country, should have this author- 
ity. Let them go ahead. We do not 
need to enter into an expensive program 
to do this. Consequently, we have held 
down the expense limitation on the first 
$130 million to $300,000, feeling that a 
minimum of additional personnel out- 
side of FHA is needed. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. When this matter was 
before the Committee on Agriculture, we 
were assured by the Department that the 
regular loan facilities of the Farmers’ 
Home Administration contained ample 
funds and ample authority to take care 
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of those desiring loans of less than $2,500. 
That with the additional $20 million the 
gentleman’s committee has put in the 
bill will, will it not, do that very thing? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. It will 
help. But remember, now, in the first 
section of this bill, economic assistance, 
we are putting this $30 million under the 
direct supervision of the Farmers’ Home 
Administration. We want to make abso- 
lutely certain in this bill that nobody 
can go out of this Chamber and say this 
is a bill just for the big man. We want 
the little man also taken care of. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. There has 
been some disappointment over the num- 
ber of counties that have been desig- 
nated as disaster drought areas subject 
to these loans. May I ask if the gentle- 
man’s committee knows the criteria that 
were used in establishing the eligibility 
of these counties, and also who made the 
final determination as to what counties 
would be eligible for these loans? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I feel sure 
that the President will make the final 
determination upon the advice of the 
Department of Agriculture. As to 
the criteria, I will ask the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. Horan] to clear 
that up. 

Mr. HORAN. That is purely admin- 
istrative. That has nothing to do with 
the funds that we are appropriating 
here. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Would they 
not have to rely upon information 
assembled by, say, the various agencies 
of the Government in the various States 
for this information? 

Mr. HORAN. I assume they would. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. What I can- 
not understand and what others cannot 
understand is that after those people 
made the recommendation that certain 
counties be included in this list Wash- 
ington did not agree with that and has 
kept out some counties; for instance, in 
the State of Missouri our Governor, who 
is a very conservative man, has recom- 
mended that all counties south of the 
Missouri River be included. There are 
11 in my district, but I got 1. 

Mr. HORAN. The gentleman will 
have to take that up with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I am go- 
ing to. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, your Subcommittee on 
Agricultural Appropriations held hear- 
ings on this bill and were greatly sym- 
pathetic to the people in the drought 
area. Our subcommittee chairman, my 
colleague the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN], Operated 
his farm in Lincoln County, Minn., dur- 
ing the tragic drought years of the early 
1930’s. He knows at first hand the suf- 
fering of rural people and his great heart 
makes him extremely sympathetic with 
their problems. He is a real champion 
of a farmer, because he knows the prob- 
lems that confront them. 

I have been greatly impressed with the 
knowledge, understanding, and genuine 
feeling that the gentleman from Wash- 
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ington, Congressman Horan, shows in the 
problems of agriculture. The contribu- 
tion that he makes to our Nation’s wel- 
fare is so great it is hard to measure it 
fully. The gentleman from California, 
Congressman HUNTER, brings us a view- 
point which is highly desirable and helps 
to keep us in touch with problems from 
his area. I admire him because he is not 
only a hard worker but looks at the in- 
terests of the country. 

It has been a real pleasure to work with 
the gentleman from Wisconsin, Con- 
gressman LAIRD. He is proving to be a 
worthy successor to Reid Murray. 

Those of us in the minority party have 
appreciated the consideration that these 
committee members have shown us. We 
have had no partisanship displayed in 
our committee. All of us have felt that 
we were working for the interests of the 
people of our country. 

I do not have words that can ade- 
quately express the privilege that I have 
had of working with Jamie WHITTEN. I 
am continually amazed at the knowledge 
he has at his fingertips. It is a real 
pleasure to work with him. I regret that 
he is unable to be present today since he 
is absent on official business. 

Congressman CANNON has had years 
of experience in the House. Yet with his 
years of experience, he has kept in close 
contact with the farmers of his district 
and certainly has a real appreciation of 
their problems. 

We were privileged to have the chair- 
man of our committee assist us in this 
bill. Chairman Taser, while strong for 
economy, recognized fully the problems 
of the people in the drought area and 
every suggestion he made was for the 
purpose of seeing that every dollar ap- 
propriated in the bill went for the pur- 
pose of assisting as much as possible. 

Every one of these men in my estima- 
tion is interested in seeing that the as- 
sistance rendered in the drought area is 
done in a commonsense, practical way 
and that all duplication of services be 
avoided and that action taken by the 
Department will be prompt and efficient. 

Mr. Speaker, your committee, which 
reviewed the appropriation for this par- 
ticular item, was greatly sympathetic to 
the people in the drought area. We 
understand the problems they have. In 
many respects, drought is worse than 
any other natural calamities. When 
you have something like a tornado or a 
flood or a fire it is dramatized in the 
headlines. But when you have a 
drought, it comes on gradually day by 
day. Your soil gets drier and drier. 
Your feed supplies diminish. Your live- 
stock gets thinner and thinner. You do 
not know if it will be tomorrow, or the 
next day, or next week that it will rain. 
You hardly know what to do. You see 
your livestock all getting thin, and often- 
times perishing. You see the effects in 
the small towns. You see the business- 
men suffer because their customers have 
no purchasing power and you see the 
credit structure breaking down. And, as 
we have seen in the present emergency, 
the livestock markets break down, be- 
cause they cannot handle the low grades 
and the poor cattle that come into the 
market, 
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Your committee spent considerable 
time on this measure. We tried in every 
way to go over all of the details of the 
bill which the Congress passed a week 
ago, H. R. 6054. We want to emphasize 
to you that the bill before you today is 
an appropriation under the authoriza- 
tion bill which we passed for these par- 
ticular items last week. We believe we 
have left room in this bill for adminis- 
trative determinations to meet emer- 
gencies. We believe we have provided 
funds so the administrator of this pro- 
gram can meet the present emergency. 
We believe we have provided the means 
to solve the problems that may exist in 
the immediate future when hay or other 
roughage may be required. The Depart- 
ment will not need to come back to the 
Congress to ask for additional funds. 
We believe we have remedied the situa- 
tion that we know exists as a result of 
action by the Department of Agriculture 
setting up certain disaster areas. We 
believe that the farmers just outside dis- 
aster areas are provided with funds 
which we have provided in this bill 
through the Farmers’ Home Administra- 
tion, if they are needed. We wanted to 
do away with the confusion that seems 
to exist about where people may go to 
make application for these loans. We 
have recognized the fine work that the 
Farmers’ Home Administration has done 
over the years and in recognition of that 
we have pointed that out very definitely 
in this report about the Farmers’ Home 
Administration. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I yield. 

Mr. HORAN. I would like the Mem- 
bers of the House to know that our col- 
league, the gentleman from Minnesota 
who is now addressing us, has had actual 
field experience in the making of loans 
and in this administration that he is 
talking about now. I felt that that 
knowledge would add a little authority 
to what our colleague from Minnesota is 
saying. 

Mr. MARSHALL. I thank my col- 
league the gentleman from Washington. 
It is always a pleasure to work with the 
gentleman. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I yield. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I am glad 
that the gentleman from Washington 
made reference to the splendid experi- 
ence which the gentleman from Min- 
nesota has had in this important agency. 
If the gentleman will yield further, I 
wish to speak briefly of the service ren- 
dered by Mr. Dillard B. Lasseter, who has 
recently resigned as head of the Farm- 
ers’ Home Administration. It is appro- 
priate at this point to pay tribute to Mr. 
Lasseter for his outstanding contribution 
to the agency and to American agricul- 
ture. In the period in which he presided 
over the agency there were new prob- 
lems to solve and some uncharted fields 
to explore. I know of the high regard 
for Mr. Lasseter that the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN] and 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Horan] have expressed. I am sure that 
many other Members join us in our ap- 
preciation of this distinguished Georgian 
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who has served the farmers and the Gov- 
ernment so well. 

Mr. DEANE. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I yield. 

Mr. DEANE. Mr. Speaker, I, too, join 
in expressing my great admiration of 
Dillard Lasseter, for his many years of 
patriotic service to the rural people of 
this country. His record, in my opinion, 
is unexcelled. Party made no difference. 
He assembled in the Farmers’ Home Ad- 
ministration a group of civil servants 
who have labored long and faithfully. 
The record of this team speaks for itself. 

Finally; Mr. Speaker, the fact that the 
committee report says: 

The committee feels strongly that the regu- 
lar Farmers’ Home Administration offices and 
personnel should be used to handle all loans 
made from funds contained in this bill. It 
is proud of the excellent record of this organ- 
ization and has great confidence in its ability 
to wisely administer the type of program 
contemplated here. It questions the need 
for additional committees or other special 
groups, and also questions the advisability 
of incurring the additional administrative 
costs which would inevitably result from 
the establishment of seemingly duplicating 
committees. Furthermore, it feels that there 
are many local advantages in dealing through 
already established and recognized points of 
contact— 


Is a further indication of the confi- 
dence reposed in the past record of the 
Farmers’ Home Administration. 

I am sure that the Congress will con- 
tinue to give to the new Administrator 
its wholehearted support and wish for 
him and those associated in the Farmers’ 
Home Administration long success. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARSHALL, I yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN, I want to 
join in what the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Hays] has said. This sub- 
committee has always had a very high 
opinion of Mr. Dillard Lasseter and his 
work. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
WHITTEN] is necessarily absent today 
and he has asked unanimous consent 
that he may extend his remarks, and if 
the gentleman from Minnesota will yield 
again I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
Speaker, that all Members may have per- 
mission to extend their remarks on the 
service of Dillard Lasseter. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, ref- 
erence is made to the bill before us, mak- 
ing appropriations to meet the problems 
resulting from the disaster drought in 
the Southwest and elsewhere. I would 
like to point out that in the law for 
which we were requested to make appro- 
priations there were, in my judgment, 
several serious defects. 

First, the bill made provisions for 
meeting the needs through loans to peo- 
ple who were in an area designated by 
the President as a disaster area, after 
certification to the President by the Gov- 
ernor of the State. These loans were at 
3 percent interest. To qualify for such 
loan a person had to be in the disaster 
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area so certified and designated by the 
Governor and President respectively. 

The legislation further provided, how- 
ever, that individuals who had suffered 
loss of or needed to borrow $2,500 or 
more because of economic disaster were 
eligible for such loans wherever they 
lived in the United States and without 
regard to whether they were in a disaster 
area, though persons who needed less 
than $2,500 could not qualify for this 
loan without having their area so desig- 
nated as a disaster area. 

Our committee felt this was complete- 
ly improper and we doubt that it was in- 
tended by the Congress that such provi- 
sion should be made. We have corrected 
this situation in the appropriation bill 
before us, and make special cattle loans 
on a 2- or 3-year basis at 5 percent avail- 
able to those that need less than $2,500, 
as well as those above $2,500. In this 
respect we have changed the basic law 
so that all will be treated alike where 
they meet disaster-relief requirements. 

So far as those who have suffered in- 
dividual economic disaster is concerned, 
we have provided additional funds by the 
Farmers’ Home Administration under its 
regular production and subsistence pro- 
gram. 

The basic legislation had one other 
serious defect, in the opinion of our com- 
mittee, and that was when it provided 
for an additional committee, the mem- 
bers of which could be paid as much as 
$25 per day. Our subcommittee had, to 
some extent, supervised the operations 
of the Farmers’ Home Administration 
through the years by passing on admin- 
istrative expenses and having regular 
reports of the operations of that agency. 
This agency has handled disaster loans 
all the way from small amounts to indi- 
vidual loans totaling $500,000. It has 
had a wonderful record. It has an office 
serving each county, with clerical assist- 
ance available. There are many other 
reasons why this whole disaster-loan 
program should be handled through that 
agency, with regular employees already 
being paid. 

I do not want to let this opportunity 
pass without paying special tribute to 
Mr. Dillard Lassetter, who has been Di- 
rector of the Farmers’ Home Adminis- 
tration for a number of years. He took 
over this agency at a time when his 
predecessors had gotten it into serious 
difficulties, so far as its operations were 
concerned. Mr. Lassetter cleared up all 
of these problems and as he so well 
knows how to do has brought to it a fine 
administrative organization. He has 
given it standing throughout the Nation 
and has not only worked wonders in 
bringing the benefits of the program to 
many hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
cans, but has protected the interests of 
the Government by collecting principal 
and interest on the funds which had 
been advanced. Mr. Lassetter is now 
retired from this agency, but leaves be- 
hind personnel trained and experienced 
in handling the disaster program. 

Our committee has urged that this 
disaster relief work be allocated to these 
regular employees, who are already 
trained and experienced in such work, 
rather than to a special committee with 
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extra pay which would necessitate addi- 
tional office space, clerks, and other 
costs. Our committee has been advised 
that such special committee was desired 
because some folks did not want to use 
regular employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. I cannot see that it would 
hurt such loan applicants to go to the 
same Government offices others use. 
Certainly I cannot see why the Govern- 
ment should spend thousands of dollars 
to give them a special committee sepa- 
rate and apart from the rest of us. I 
trust the department will carry out the 
recommendations of the committee in 
its report. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to associate myself with the remarks 
of the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Hays] in paying tribute to the retiring 
Administrator of the Farmers’ Home Ad- 
ministration for the very excellent serv- 
ice he has rendered through the years 
in that agency. I am sure that all the 
membership of the House who have had 
an opportunity to observe the work of 
that agency under his administration 
will agree with us, 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARSHALL. The gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Hays] and the 
chairman of our committee have both 
expressed themselves very well, and cer- 
tainly appropriately, in connection with 
the former Administrator of the Farm- 
ers“ Home Administration, Dillard Las- 
seter. He is held in respect by all Mem- 
bers of Congress for the fine work he 
did. That is shown particularly in the 
report on this bill; and if some of you 
are interested, you might turn to page 
18 of our hearings on the bill and page 
39 of the hearings, where it shows the 
amount of money which has been loaned 
and the amount of money which has 
been repaid. Oftentimes people have 
felt that the Farmers’ Home Adminis- 
tration has been working only with small 
farmers. I call your attention to the 
revolving fund of the disaster loan 
that the Farmers’ Home Administration 
administered under Dillard Lasseter and 
the fine program that was carried out. 
You will note that large loans, over and 
above the limit which is allowed by the 
production and subsistence loans under 
this particular fund, have been equally 
well administered. 

I also want to call to your attention 
what I think was a wise decision which 
this committee reached. The committee 
felt there might be some confusion as to 
where people should apply for loans. 
We attempted to spell that out because 
of the fine record made by the Farmers’ 
Home Administration and Mr. Lasseter, 
who left in that organization people with 
great experience in making loans. 

So we spelled out in this report that 
applicants should make use of the}pres- 
ent facilities, rather than setting up 
duplicating agencies. So that a person 
in Oklahoma, or Colorado. or wherever 
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some disaster might be will know that 
he can immediately contact his country 
supervisor of the Farmers’ Home Admin- 
istration and get straight information 
on loans of this kind, We think we were 
wise in doing that. 

So far as we are concerned, we think 
that in making these funds available we 
have had unanimity of agreement upon 
the items in this bill. 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
WHITTEN], unfortunately, cannot be here 
today. I do want to inform the Members 
of the House that Mr. WHITTEN sat 
through the hearings; he sat through 
the writeup of the bill, and agreed with 
the committee in the procedure which 
we have followed. He went into these 
things very carefully. He assisted us 
with the wording; he assisted us in the 
markup of the bill, so that I would not 
want any Member of the House to feel 
that my colleague from Mississippi, Mr. 
WHITTEN, was in any way opposed to 
the bill, because he is not. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I want to 
emphasize that. The gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN] has been 
definitely in favor of the bill. He has 
been of immeasurable assistance in 
working it out. He was unable to be 
here today. He had to go back to his 
own district on very important official 
business. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to share with my 
colleagues in the admiration of a good 
Administrator, Dillard Lasseter. He did 
a good job. Irrespective of the aisle or 
any division of the party or any origin 
by State, if we have a good Administra- 
tor, we should pay homage to him. 

Mr. Speaker, I take this time to ask 
unanimous consent that the report on 
this bill, which I think covers the sub- 
ject very fully and which I think is very 
explanatory, be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to follows: 
MAKING AN EMERGENCY APPROPRIATION FOR 
THE FISCAL Year 1954 

Mr. H. Cart ANDERSEN, from the Committee 
on Appropriations, submitted the following 
report: 

The Committee on Appropriations reports 
the accompanying joint resolution to the 
House with the recommendation that it be 
passed. 

The purpose of the resolution is to pro- 
vide emergency assistance to farmers and 
stockmen, particularly those in counties and 
States in the Southwest which have been 
designated as disaster areas by the President. 
The accumulative effect of continued 
drought in this area during the past 4 years 
has created an unprecedented need for emer- 
gency credit and livestock feed. 

In House Document No. 208, dated July 
15, the President requested an additional 
$150 million for the Disaster Loan Revolving 
Fund of the Department of Agriculture, 
based on the recently enacted legislation 
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(Public Law 115, 83d Cong.) authorizing two 
new types of loans, economic disaster loans 
and special livestock loans, and providing 
for emergency assistance through the fur- 
nishing of feed and seed in the disaster area. 

The committee recommends the full esti- 
mate of $150 million, of which $130 million 
is added to the Disaster Loan Revolving 
Fund, and $20 million is authorized for reg- 
ular production and subsistence loans under 
the Farmers’ Home Administration. Of the 
funds proposed for the Disaster Loan Re- 
volving Fund, $30 million is provided for 
economic disaster loans under section 2 (b) 
of the act, $60 million is allowed for special 
livestock loans under section 2 (c) of the 
act, and $40 million is recommended to cover 
costs incurred in furnishing emergency feed 
and seed assistance to farmers under section 
2 (d) of the act. 

The additional funds authorized for the 
regular production and subsistence loan pro- 
gram of the Farmers’ Home Administration 
are provided to meet emergency needs of 
farmers and stockmen for this type of loan 
throughout the United States. While these 
funds are made available for use primarily 
in disaster areas, they can and should also be 
used in other States and areas to make loans 
to applicants requiring this kind of credit 
assistance where emergency needs develop. 

Removal of the minimum-loan limitation 
of $2,500 for loans under section 2 (c) of 
the act with respect to the funds in this bill 
is proposed. The committee feels that denial 
of loans of less than $2,500 outside of dis- 
aster areas will work a severe hardship on 
small farmers and ranchers in such localities. 
Such persons may suffer disaster and have 
as much need for a loan of $2,499 or less than 
those located within a disaster area. 

The committee feels strongly that the 
regular Farmers’ Home Administration offices 
and personnel should be used to handle all 
loans made from funds contained in this bill. 
It is proud of the excellent record of this 
organization and has great confidence in its 
ability to wisely administer the type of pro- 
gram contemplated here. It questions the 
need for additional committees or other spe- 
cial groups, and also questions the advisa- 
bility of incurring the additional adminis- 
trative costs which would inevitably result 
from the establishment of seemingly dupli- 
cating committees. Furthermore, it feels 
that there are many local advantages in 
dealing through already established and 
recognized points of contract. 

The committee also wishes to direct at- 
tention to the matter of interest rates for 
the various types of loans involved in this 
program. Both the regular production and 
subsistence loans under the Farmers’ Home 
Administration and the special livestock 
loans provided for under section 2 (c) of 
the new act carry an interest rate of 5 
percent. Loans under both of these cate- 
gories may be made in any area of the 
country, whether or not designated as a dis- 
aster area by the President. In connection 
with the economic disaster loans provided 
for by section 2 (b) of the new act, the in- 
terest rates are left to the determination of 
the Secretary. Testimony received from 
witnesses from the Department of Agricul- 
ture indicates that the rate for this latter 
category of loans will be 3 percent, the pre- 
vailing rate for other disaster loans of the 
Department. It is understood that loans 
at this lower rate of interest will be made 
only in localities designated as disaster areas 
by the President. 

The committee feels that all emergency 
feed programs, including the furnishing of 
hay, in which the Government is to partici- 
pate should be financed from funds included 
in this bill for “emergency feed and seed 
assistance.” 


Mr. MAHON, Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Manon: On 
page 2, lines 18 and 19, strike out “$20,000,- 
000” and insert 840,000,000.“ 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join in the tribute which has been paid 
to the former Administrator of the 
Farmers’ Home Administration, Mr. Las- 
seter. He did a magnificent job. .His 
successor, Mr. Robert B. McLeaish, of 
Texas, is tackling this difficult job with 
intelligence and energy and we wish him 
good luck. The agency on the whole has 
done an excellent job and I think it will 
continue to do an excellent job. 

I know it must seem strange to some 
people who live in city areas that there 
should be so much talk about drought 
relief. The people in the Southwest do 
not complain about a year of drought; 
droughts happen from time to time, they 
are inevitable. But when we have a 
drought 2 years in succession it becomes 
somewhat difficult, and if you have 3 
years of drought in succession, as we 
have in some places, and in some in- 
stances even 4 years, you get into a 
difficult situation. If people who are on 
Salaries should be denied their salaries 
over a period of 3 years they would be in 
some difficulty. Well, the farmers and 
ranchers of the drought-stricken areas 
have had a long season of capital losses 
and income reductions and their critical 
needs are readily evident to anyone 
familiar with the situation. 

I do not think anyone can tell with 
complete accuracy precisely the number 
of dollars we should appropriate. I 
would rather be on the high side than 
on the low side, because I think we should 
meet this emergency in a forthright and 
bold manner, for I believe that only 
through that approach can the program 
succeed. If I should have my way about 
the matter I would provide funds, par- 
ticularly for loans, far beyond the figures 
proposed in this bill. I have reference 
both to disaster loans and to production 
and subsistence loans. 

I have offered an amendment which 
would provide a $20 million increase in 
the funds for the production and sub- 
sistence program of the Farmers’ Home 
Administration above the committee bill; 
in other words; the figure would be $40 
million rather than $20 million. This 
money would be handled in connection 
with the regular program of the Farmers’ 
Home Administration, and I think the 
additional funds would make it more 
certain that row-crop farmers in the 
drought-stricken areas would be able to 
get more adequate financing to carry on 
their operations until the fall of 1954 
when many of them will get their first 
money from a new crop, having lost sub- 
stantially all the income they could have 
hoped to get in this year 1953. 

Mr. Speaker, I realize that the Con- 
gress has already appropriated $120 mil- 
lion for this particular production and 
subsistence program and the producers 
in the drought area will get their pro 
rata part of that. The people in the 
drought area will also get their part of 
the $20 million in the current bill. I 
simply add by my amendment an addi- 
tional sum of $20 million. It would ap- 
ply to all the States but would, of course, 
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principally be used in the drought area. 
It would simply give the Farmers’ Home 
Administration $160 million instead of 
$140 million for their production and 
subsistence loans. I think I am correct 
in saying that these loans have been re- 
paid in the past to the extent of almost 
99 percent; so it is not dipping into the 
Federal Treasury for a subsidy. The 
real subsidy in this bill is in connection 
with feed for cattle. My amendment 
has no reference to that, and I merely 
offer it with the hope that we can be 
sure to provide more money for these 
subsistence loans. Congress is consider- 
ing adjournment in the near future, and 
while I am quite doubtful of the ade- 
quacy of other funds in the pending bill 
I feel most certain we could make an 
increase here which would be of great 
benefit to the program. Even with my 
amendment I think the funds provided 
would be far below the sums actually 
needed. I trust the amendment will be 
adopted. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have permission to 
extend their remarks at this point in the 
Record on this amendment, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

I want to call the attention of the 
House that in addition to the $120 mil- 
lion in the regular FHA appropriations 
we have here put in $20 million; and 
remember that there is $17,321,743 addi- 
tional in this disaster loan revolving fund 
which is available for this very work 
if the President so decides. So, Mr. 
Speaker, much as I regret to do so, I 
must oppose this amendment. Let me 
assure the gentleman from Texas, how- 
ever, that if things look bad next spring 
this subcommittee will always be in posi- 
tion to try to extend these funds if the 
Congress considers it best to do so. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. HORAN. I want to say that there 
is a total of $287 million, if this bill 
passes, available for distress areas if the 
Administrator so desires. I hope the 
pending amendment will be defeated. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. MAHON]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr.HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, may I ask the committee 
to advise me as to the contents of section 
2 (d), referred to on page 2. The proviso 
is as follows: 3 

That not more than $40 million of such 
fund may be used for emergency feed and 
seed assistance under section 2 (d) of said 
act, including reimbursement to the Presi- 
dent’s emergency fund for costs incurred in 
furnishing assistance in the form of livestock 
feed in drought areas. 


I recall some years ago we had a situa- 
tion in New England caused by a drought 
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which was very injurious so far as poul- 
try was concerned. In fact, emergency 
measures were taken to try to relieve 
conditions at that time. 

I have discussed this matter with the 
chairman of the Agricultural Committee, 
but I am not clear as to whether the 
limitation with reference to livestock 
feed, read with the general provisions of 
section 2 (d), would make it impossible 
to furnish any assistance if that becomes 
necessary. We have had in New Eng- 
land, as we have had along the Atlantic 
seaboard, drought conditions. That sit- 
uation has now partially been broken. I 
am not informed that there has been any 
actual damage to the poultry flocks, but, 
having in mind the damage that was 
caused at another time, I would like to 
be certain whether or not this provision 
of section 2 (d) would be broad enough 
to permit relief if it should become neces- 
sary. Also, I would appreciate it if the 
gentleman would restate briefly what 
this money is for. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. It would 
only in the event the President pro- 
claimed that particular area a disaster 
area upon the recommendation of the 
Secretary of Agriculture; otherwise not. 

The gentleman asked me what this 
money is for. In the first place, out of 
the $40 million we will reimburse the 
President's disaster fund to the extent 
of $8 million which has already been 
transferred from that fund to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture for present work. 
The balance of the $32 million will be 
used mainly to reimburse the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation for shipping in 
and selling at reduced rates feeds now in 
the possession of that Corporation, and, 
in addition, perhaps quantities of hay 
that will be purchased and sent in at a 
reduced rate into the area. 

This particular section of the bill, Mr. 
Speaker, is purely a subsidy. I want that 
understood. The balance of the bill, $110 
million, is entirely in the loan area. Does 
that answer the gentleman's question? 

Mr. HESELTON. I believe so, but I 
want the Recorp as clear as possible at 
this point, I take it if, because of condi- 
tions that might develop in New England 
or elsewhere, the President should de- 
clare any other area than the Southwest 
a drought area, some of these funds 
might be available? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I would 
say so, yes. In such case undoubtedly 
the Congress would have to supply more 
funds for the particular section. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous question. 
The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the House joint resolution. 

The House joint resolution was or- 
dered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the House joint resolu- 
tion. 

The House joint resolution was passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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SPENCER, MASS., BICENTENNIAL— 
A TRIBUTE i 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a sense of great honor and privilege 
that I extend my heartiest congratula- 
tions and felicitations to the people of 
the town of Spencer, Mass., who are 
presently celebrating the bicentennial 
anniversary of their beautiful town. 

Situated in Worcester County in the 
central part of Massachusetts, Spencer 
is a town of beautifully wooded hills and 
fertile valleys. It is a town of great 
physical attractiveness, populated by a 
people inspired by rich and deep-seated 
traditions of American patriotism. 

While the town was officially estab- 
lished in the year 1753, it was first settled 
in 1717, more than 50 years before the 
American Revolution. 

The early settlers, like all those of 
early New England, virtually conquered a 
wilderness that was inhabited by savage 
Indian tribes and wild animal life. They 
were of the rugged old American stock 
which set up the first outposts and fron- 
tiers of civilization in the New World. 
The passing years have seen these fron- 
tiers gradually expanded westward to 
cover the entire North American Conti- 
nent. 

The contributions which these early 
settlers made to the building of our free 
America are truly incalculable but a fair 
appraisal of the way of life which they 
established clearly emphasizes that these 
pioneers were the trail blazers of Ameri- 
can liberty and the architects, as well as 
the builders, who fashioned the founda- 
tions of our present political and eco- 
nomic structures. 

It is difficult for our contemporary 
citizens to appreciate fully the great 
struggles which they exerted, the tre- 
mendous problems which they solved, 
and the bitter sacrifices they made in 
order to convert a natural, unexplored 
wilderness into law-abiding, orderly, 
free settlements where liberty and jus- 
tice, rather than the rule of the jungle, 
underlie human relationships and dic- 
tate institutions of government and 
economic activity. This immortal band 
of men and women were infused with a 
deeply religious spirit, a strongly or- 
dained, spiritual direction and a love of 
freedom and liberty that was second to 
none. They practiced the humble 
homely virtues that were laid down in 
the Sermon on the Mount and Christian 
teachings. They not only developed 
their churches and places of worship, 
but they democratically implemented 
local self-government, entrenched the 
dignity of the individual, and the sanc- 
tity of the home and the family unit. 
Inspired by their devotion to God Al- 
mighty which gave them courage and 
strength to overcome apparently in- 
superable obstacles, they devoutly prac- 
ticed the virtues of humility, frugality, 
industry, rugged labor, and unremitting 
allegiance in their private and public 
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lives to the,fundamental American prin- 
ciples of liberty and justice. 

No student of history, government, or 
sociology would deny that these virtues 
and principles formed the very basis of 
the glorious edifice of American civiliza- 
tion with its emphasis upon freedom of 
the spirit, freedom of conscience and 
freedom of men and women in their 
political, social and economic activities 
to a greater degree than ever before en- 
joyed by the subjects or citizens of any 
land. These pioneers started out as 
subjects of the King, but so fierce was 
their passion for liberty that it was not 
long before they threw off the shackles 
that bound them to cruel dictatorial 
power and ordained a government of 
their own choice where they could pur- 
sue and enjoy all the blessings which 
emanate from ordered freedom and 
devout respect for law and order and 
duly constituted authority derived from 
the sovereign will of all the people. 

We of the United States of America, 
their descendants and successors, owe a 
tremendous debt to these early settlers 
who created and ordained our American 
liberties. It is not the debt of our gen- 
eration alone, though we should at all 
times be deeply conscious of it. It is 
the debt of every American generation. 
It will be the debt of our posterity and 
every American generation yet to come, 
for so long as we adhere to the solid, 
fundamental principles which they em- 
braced, this Nation will live in freedom 
and when for any reason we abandon 
those principles, we will by the same 
token dissipate and lose our honored 
and blessed birthright. 

Great philosophers have asserted that 
change is progress and that progress is 
change, though this is purely specula- 
tion. One of the outstanding features 
of this great free Nation is that it has 
been built in such a way that it is nat- 
urally progressive in spirit and action. 
We have achieved both change and 
progress even though the change has 
not always been beneficial. To seek to 
turn back the wheels of progress at this 
or any time upon any pretext, however, 
would be a tragic negation of the true 
American ideal. The American Consti- 
tution is a flexible document. It rests 
upon sure foundations. It is predicated 
upon fundamentals. But it vests all 
sovereignty in the people and under its 
wise provisions there is ample flexibility 
for the adaptation of our basic institu- 
tions to changing conditions in the Na- 
tion and the world. As the early settlers 
and founders intended, the Constitution 
is not static and moribund. It is dy- 
namic and progressive. But it rejects 
disorderly and rebellious change. It 
provides the instruments and machinery 
for peaceful and orderly change and so 
long as America solemnly abides by its 
principles and provisions our freedom 
will be protected and our opportunities 
constantly enlarged to meet our demon- 
strated requirements in a changing 
world, whatever they may be. Our Con- 
stitution can meet every need, every 
contingency. 

Liberty is an abstract idea which must 
be implemented by men and women to 
serve the purposes of free government. 
Moreover, in every generation it must 
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be zealously guarded, for “eternal vigi- 
lance is the price of liberty.” The peo- 
ple of Spencer, in war and in peace, have 
unselfishly given their allegiance to this 
guiding principle of American democ- 
racy. In time of peril their sons and 
daughters have gallantly defended the 
Nation. In time of peace their people 
as a whole by their loyalty, diligence, 
and initiative, and by the use of their 
God-given talents, have contributed 
greatly to the common good. Commu- 
nism and subversion find no place of 
shelter in the Spencer community, which 
is noted for its devotion to American 
principles, and which as a dominant part 
of its creed and culture sternly rejects 
such evil forces as being hostile to the 
fundamentals and perpetuity of this 
Republic. 

Spencer is rich in famous sons—in 
government, in education, in religion, in 
science, in business, and every other 
form of human endeavor. Elias Howe, 
the inventor of the sewing machine, was 
a distinguished native of Spencer, and 
other members of his family, William 
and Tyler Howe, also achieved greatness 
in the field of invention and enterprise. 

The church has been greatly enriched 
by the sons of Spencer. Rev. Michael 
A. O'Kane, S. J., outstanding former 
president of Holy Cross College; Very 
Rev. Wilfred J. Dufault, A. A., now 
superior general of the Assumptionist 
Order throughout the world; and the 
Most Reverend Thomas B. Beaven, D. D., 
former bishop of Springfield, were some 
of the distinguished personages of 
Spencer who graced our religious life. 
Father Dufault, born in Spencer, not 
only heads the Assumptionist Order but 
is presently exerting his great ability, 
zeal, and purpose to the rebuilding of 
Assumption College at Worcester, so 
tragically damaged in the recent tor- 
nado which visited that city and left a 
trail of death and destruction in its 
wake. In this noble endeavor, Father 
Dufault, a recognized and brilliant 
leader, is receiving tremendous response 
from the people of every faith, and his 
goal of complete reconstruction of As- 
sumption College is well on its way to 
early realization. 

Another noteworthy personage of 
Spencer birth was Samuel Fletcher 
Drury, one of the founders of Drury Col- 
lege in Springfield, Mo., and the founder 
of the town’s Drury fund for relief of 
the aged which long and commendably 
antedated social security. 

Gov. John Davis, known as “Honest 
John,” another Spencerian, was not only 
Governor of Massachusetts but also a 
distinguished United States Senator 
from our State and practiced law in 
Spencer prior to his meritorious public 
service. 

There are Many other outstanding 
men and women of every race and creed 
in every field who claim Spencer as their 
birthplace, or the place where they 
shaped their careers. The businessmen 
and merchants of Spencer are enterpris- 
ing, successful, and civic-minded, as well 
as possessed of a commendable, forward- 
looking, and progressive spirit. And you 
will find nowhere more devoted or loyal 
citizens of the rank and file, faithful 
workers, diligent, successful farmers, and 
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craftsmen of great talent and ability 
than the fine people of Spencer. 

As I listen to the proceedings of this 
great House while it is considering cur- 
rent legislation affecting not only this 
country but the world as well, my mind 
frequently turns to the contributions of 
the millions and millions of people like 

those of Spencer all over this Nation 
who in the past conceived so brilliantly 
and labored so unselfishly to fashion our 
great democracy. In the midst of the 
confusion of our present work and in 
the presence of the tremendously com- 
plex problems of every kind which now 
confront us, it is my sincere conviction 
that there are few things that we, the 
representatives of the people, in this day 
and age can do, as we grapple with these 
great problems, that would in the long 
run be more beneficial than to seek 
strength, courage, and guidance from 
the experiences and lessons of the past 
as the history of its trials and achieve- 
ments reveal them to us. Particularly, 
would I commend for our careful study 
and scrupulous attachment, the solid 
changeless and unchangeable fundamen- 
tal concepts which form the basis of this 
great Government, because heeding them 

and learning well the experiences and 
lessons of history, we will have a much 
better understanding of the fact that, 
in general, most lasting progress must 
be based upon order and stability, and 
that freedom can only be guaranteed by 
eternal vigilance, by character, by 
strength of purpose, and by undeviating 
allegiance to the precepts of the Al- 
mighty and the sound, forward-looking 
principles of our American heritage. 

If we embrace the spirit of dauntless- 
ness that moved the founders of Spencer 
and their contemporaries, if we adhere 
closely to the tenets of popular democ- 
racy, if we pursue those spiritual truths 
which promote discipline and liberty 
and reliance on the Almighty, if we cou- 
rageously and wisely mobilize and con- 
serve our national strength, we shall 
have nothing to fear. 

Spencer has had a great past and I 
am convinced that it will have an even 
greater future. As in the past, it will 
defend our liberties and it will nourish 
those virtues and qualities which make 
individuals and nations great, successful, 
and happy. May its tricentennial anni- 
versary shine upon a happy, united, and 
free people, a people which has retained 
its freedom because it has been willing 
to make the sacrifices necessary to pre- 
serve it. 


AMEND THE PUBLIC BUILDINGS ACT 
OF 1949 


Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 344 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6342) to amend the Public 
Buildings Act of 1949 to authorize the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services to acquire 
title to real property and to provide for the 
construction of certain public buildings 
thereon by executing purchase contracts; to 
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extend the authority of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to lease quarters for post-office purposes; 
and for other purposes, and all points of 
order against said bill or any provisions con- 
tained in said bill are hereby waived. That 
after general debate, which shall be confined 
to the bill and continue not to exceed 1 hour, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Public Works, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the 5- 
minute rule. At the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to 
recommit. 


Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. SMITH] and yield myself such 
time as I may desire. 

Mr. Speaker, this is an open rule pro- 
viding for 1 hour of general debate. It 
makes in order the consideration of H. R. 
6342. That bill has to do with amend- 
ing the Public Buildings Act of 1949 to 
authorize the Administrator of General 
Services to acquire title to real property 
and to provide for the construction of 
certain public buildings, It is the lease- 
purchase bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not think there is too 
much disagreement in regard to this 
measure. I see no need to take addi- 
tional time on this subject. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. ROGERS]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in favor of this rule. 

This legislation deals with lease-pur- 
chase agreements. As I understand, it 
authorizes the General Services Admini- 
stration in one section of the bill to en- 
ter into lease-purchase agreements where 
necessary in the performance of Federal 
functions. Another section authorizes 
the Postmaster General to enter into 
lease-purchase agreements with indi- 
viduals who may construct or lease prop- 
erty to the Federal Government, 

It is my understanding this gives to 
the Postmaster General and the Admin- 
istrator of General Services an oppor- 
tunity to provide necessary facilities to 
perform Government work. I am par- 
ticularly interested in that section that 
deals with the right of the Postmaster 
General to enter into these lease-pur- 
chase contracts. 

I direct the attention of the House to 
the fact that in 1949 this body authorized 
the General Services Administration to 
purchase certain land and property 
throughout the United States that could 
be used for post office and other con- 
struction. Pursuant to this authority 
and the money appropriated thereun- 
der, the General Services Administra- 
tion did acquire approximately a block 
of land near the Union Station in the 
city and county of Denver. They have 
expended approximately $750,000 in the 


‘acquisition of this land. They have had 


possession of it for more than 1 year. 
Throughout this time we have not been 
able to get sufficient funds to carry out 
the intended purpose of constructing 
postal facilities at that place. 
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This legislation would authorize the 
Postmaster General in those congested 
areas, aS my area is, in dealing with 
postal facilities to enter into lease-pur- 
chase contracts, which would repay those 
who constructed the property and give 
them a reasonable rate of interest on 
their investment. At the end of the time 
the Government would be the owner of 
the building. At the present time the 
Post Office Department is leasing certain 
lands and paying a substantial sum for 
the use of the land. Under this legisla- 
tion, if adopted, the rent that is paid for 
these properties would eventually result 
in the purchase of the land and owner- 
ship in the Federal Government. We 
will have something other than rent re- 
ceipts. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I believe the 
gentleman from Colorado who presently 
has the floor introduced legislation quite 
similar to part 2 of the bill now pending. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. That is 
correct. I thank the gentleman. I did 
introduce legislation similar to part 2 
of this bill. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. McGREGOR. As the author of 
the present bill, I pay my respects to 
the gentleman and recognize the fact 
that he did have a bill similar to part 2 
of the bill now before us. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I have no objection to the rule. I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6342) to amend the 
Public Buildings Act of 1949 to authorize 
the Administrator of General Services 
to acquire title to real property and to 
provide for the construction of certain 
public buildings thereon by executing 
purchase contracts; to extend the au- 
thority of the Postmaster General to 
lease quarters for post-office purposes; 
and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 6342, with 
Mr. VAN ZANDT in the chair. ` 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill seeks to place 
in the hands of the Government of the 
United States one more instrument for 
the acquiring of title to property for 
public use. There are two ways in which 
our Government can acquire space for 
the use of the Government today. One 
is by constructing the buildings itself, 
and the other is by renting buildings. 
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This bill provides a third way. It pro- 
vides authority to enter into what is 
known as lease-purchase contracts for 
space for public use, the contract pro- 
viding that it shall not be for less than 
10 years nor more than 25 years, and at 
the end of which time the title to the 
property passes to the Government of 
the United States. In the meantime, 
this property remains upon the tax rolls. 
The annual payments include taxes, in- 
terest on the money invested, deprecia- 
tion, and so forth. 

There are two titles to the bill. Title 
I comes from the Committee on Public 
Works and deals with the functions of 
the General Services Corporation. Title 
II comes from the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. The 2 titles 
come to you at this time in 1 bill rather 
than have the 2 committees come before 
you with separate bills, since the sub- 
ject matter is very similar. A 

Mr. Chairman, the contents of the bill 
represents the thinking of every agency 
of the Government involved in the sub- 
jects. Many conferences were held with 
representatives of the agencies, the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, the General Sery- 
ices Corporation, the Post Office Depart- 
ment, and others. We have conferred 
from time to time at great length in 
order to come to a common understand- 
ing as to the needs of the Government in 
acquiring space for public use. We think 
this bill presents the results of those 
long, arduous debates and conferences. 
It represents the unanimous thinking 
and decision of the committees having 
jurisdiction of the subjects and the gov- 
ernmental agencies of the Government 
involved. 

There are 2 or 3 restrictions in the bill 
which I am sure are very plain to all 
Members of the House. The Committee 
on Public Works will devote its time 
and attention primarily to title I. The 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice will devote its time on title II be- 
cause that is the section which comes 
from that committee. 

Mr. Chairman, we think this is a good 
bill. It comes to the House unanimous- 
ly on the part of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works and represents the best think- 
ing and the best judgment of those who 
have to deal with this subject. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Does this ar- 
rangement only apply to the land; or 
does the Government erect the building 
or the owner of the building erect the 
building? 

Mr. DONDERO. It applies where the 
Government desires to enter into a con- 
tract with any person who owns the 
building or land and desires to enter into 
a lease contract for the purchase. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Then this 
really applies to cases where the real 
estate is owned privately by an individ- 
ual and the building is already erected 
or is to be erected by the individual? 

Mr. DONDERO. Under lease-pur- 
chase contract with the Government; 
yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. The Govern- 
ment in no instance erects the building. 

Mr. DONDERO. That is correct. 
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Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. McGREGOR. It will apply in any 
instance where the Government owns 
the land, or where the land is privately 
owned. It will be operative under both 
clauses. 

Mr. DONDERO. That is, the Govern- 
ment could go ahead and construct the 
building upon its own land and the lease- 
purchase agreement would not obtain in 
such case? 

Mr. McGREGOR. If the Government 
owned the land, they could sell it back 
to an individual and that individual con- 
struct the building and under a rental- 
purchase basis it can be leased 10 years 
and not to exceed 25 years, and that 
property then would become the prop- 
erty of the Government. In the mean- 
while, it would remain on the tax roll. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Under Pub- 
lic Law 105 passed in the 81st Congress, 
the Post Office Department acquired par- 
cels of land for the purposes of ultimate- 
ly constructing post-office buildings. 
Those are in Federal ownership. Under 
the provisions of this bill, a contract 
could be executed and construction 
started immediately to construct post- 
office buildings on those sites. 

Mr. DONDERO. That is correct. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Lucas]. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Chairman, I take 
the floor to voice two very firm convic- 
tions which I have held about public 
buildings, and all buildings for a long 
time. One is that it is improper for the 
United States Government to build any 
building without providing parking 
space for the employees who will be 
working there. On too many occasions 
I have seen Government employees 
compelled to pay unreasonable parking 
fees because of the fact that, having to 
work in a Government building, there 
were absolutely no parking facilities. I 
think the committee might well give 
serious consideration in all future legis- 
lation of this character to provide that 
no public buildings shall be erected with- 
out additional space for parking pur- 
poses for the employees who work in 
such buildings. I hope that the commit- 
tee will make its views known to the Ad- 
ministrator so that in the acquisition of 
future Government buildings this need 
may be met. 

The second matter to which I want to 
call the attention of the committee is 
that the Government is acquiring new 
properties and making no provision at 
all for the comfort of employees. In the 
South we have great extremes of 
weather, and in some of our public build- 
ings in the southern States it becomes 
so hot that the efficiency of the em- 
ployees is definitely impaired. 

I refer particularly to two very beau- 
tiful, splendid public buildings in my 
own home town of Fort Worth, Tex., 
The Government, during the last 20 
years, constructed a great post office 
building, one of the finest in the United 
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States, and a Federal court building, 
used also for Government offices. 
Neither one of those buildings is air con- 
ditioned. During this summer when we 
have had about a month of straight 100- 
degree weather, and some days as high 


as 107, we have had a series of heat pros- 


trations of Government employees in the 
United States court building. If one has 
to go back into the letter files, the letter- 
cases, in the post office building, where 
the postal employees are required to 
work, and where they are really per- 
forming manual labor, it is actually 
stifling. It makes one ashamed of his 
Government that it does not provide a 
better place for its employees. It is no 
wonder we are having trouble keeping 
high-type people working for the Gov- 
ernment. - 

Mr. Chairman, I think we ought to re- 
quire that no more Government build- 
ings be acquired or built by the Federal 
Government in the South and South- 
west that do not include air condition- 
ing, for the efficiency of the employees 
who will work there and for the comfort 
of those who are required to come in to 
conduct Government business. We have 
for instance, in our post-office building 
in Fort Worth, Tex., which, as I have 
said, is a very beautiful structure and a 
fine, splendid, up-to-date building, all 
the air-conditioning ducts required to 
air-condition it, yet the General Services 
Administrator tells me he has no au- 
thority to put in the machinery to give 
us the air-conditioning. This summer 
there have been several heat prostra- 
tions in the post-office building and a 
series of heat prostrations among the 
Internal Revenue employees in the 
United States Court Building in Fort 
Worth, Tex. j 

If we are going to acquire more Gov- 
ernment property, build new buildings, 
we should see to it that the employees 
are protected in their health. 

I should like to ask the chairman of 
the committee if there is anything in 
this bill which forbids the Administrator 
from air-conditioning buildings where 
heat is extreme for long periods of time? 

Mr. DONDERO. I do not think so. 
The gentleman said that General Serv- 
ices does not have authority. The 
chances are they lack two things; the 
authority and the money with which to 
do it. I am greatly in sympathy with 
the statements the gentleman has made, 
I can well imagine what the condition 
must be in the State of Texas at this 
time of the year. 

Mr. LUCAS. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s sympathy. May I ask the gentle- 
man if his committee has taken any 


steps to alleviate this situation? 


Mr. DONDERO. The subject was not 
brought before us. 

Mr. LUCAS. I confess my negligence 
in the matter. I did not know this legis- 
lation was under consideration or I 
would have appeared before the gentle- 
man’s committee, but I am availing my- 
self of my first opportunity to ask about 
it, which is now. 

Mr. McGREGOR. I am sure we ap- 
preciate the gentleman’s position, but 
there is nothing in this legislation which 
would change the basic law relative to 
specifications or construction in any way. 
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I recognize, and I am sure the agen- 
cies in charge recognize, that we are go- 
ing to have to make some changes in our 
specifications. This bill does not in- 
clude air-conditioning, as the capable 
chairman has said; we have been short of 
money and we are not able to put in some 
of the Federal buildings the things that 
are really a necessity, but this will start 
things going and I am sure that if the 
gentleman will help us specifications will 
be drafted to take care of some emer- 
gencies, 

Mr. LUCAS. I thank the gentleman. 
I want to commend the committee for 
bringing out this legislation and I hope 
the Committee will keep in mind the 
subject matter I have brought up. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to concur in 
what my chairman said in reference to 
the merits of this bill. If enacted it 
will be only a complement to already 
existing law and does not supersede 
existing law. Last year during our hear- 
ings on the dispersal plan for the Gov- 
ernment asked by the President, I was 
amazed to learn during those hearings 
the amount of money we spend on rent 
each year. In those hearings we had 
evidence that had we had legislation 
like this and the departments could have 
entered into a lease-purchase or pur- 
chase agreement we would have owned 
those buildings instead of having to pay 
continuous rent through the years. 

I hope the legislation is approved. 
Title I was introduced last year, went 
through the House, but failed to pass 
the other body, provision No. 2 did get 
through both Houses but was vetoed by 
the President. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. AvcHINCLOss], chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds of the Public 
Works Committee of the House. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Chairman, 
I want to express my keen appreciation 
and gratitude for the support that has 
been given this legislation by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service and the staff, and particu- 
larly for the work that was done in our 
conference with the General Services Ad- 
ministration and the representatives of 
the Post Office Department. 

We held many hearings and had many 
meetings on this legislation, which was 
first introduced by the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. MCGREGOR] some time ago. I 
may say that the first bill reached the 
Rules Committee, but we recalled that 
bill with the permission of the House, 
and went into further huddles and con- 
sultations in order to perfect it. 

We have here a fine piece of legisla- 
tion, a constructive piece of legislation. 
It will meet the criticism of the Presi- 
dent’s veto of a similar bill last year in 
accordance with an opinion expressed by 
the Department of Justice. 

I want to thank particularly the 
author of the bill, the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. McGrecor], who is highly 
competent to discuss the details of it, 
and I appreciate this opportunity to con- 
gratulate him. 

XCIX——616 
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Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. McGrecor], author of this bill. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman from Ohio an additional 
5 minutes. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the distinguished former chair- 
man of the Public Buildings and Grounds 
Committee, Judge TRIMBLE, for the extra 
time. He is as always very considerate. 

I want to join in the statement made 
by the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
AvcHINCLoss] relative to the splendid 
help that has been given us by the vari- 
ous Government agencies, the Post Of- 
fice Department, the General Services 
Administration, the Bureau of the 
Budget, the leadership of this body, and 
others; and especially do I want to con- 
cur in his statement and pay respect to 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Rees] 
and his staff. They worked many hours 
with us on this legislation. Also do I say 
many thanks to the staff of the Public 
Works Committee—they too have done a 
fine job—and as the author of the bill, 
I assure them their efforts are appre- 
ciated. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a compromise 
bill. It will be recalled that last year we 
had two bills. This bill has two titles, 
title I, that has to do with the General 
Services agency, and title II, which has 
to do with the Post Office Department. 
The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. REES] 
will explain title II, I am sure, in a very, 
very capable manner. 

Under existing law we have only two 
ways by which we can construct or oper- 
ate a Federal building. One is by out- 
right purchase and the other is by rental. 

This particular legislation will create 
a third way. You are going to put mod- 
ern tools in the hands of the Federal 
agencies, both in the Post Office Depart- 
ment covered in title IT, and the General 
Services agency which in title I handles 
the Government offices generally. 

The question may arise, should we 
have this legislation? .I say yes for many 
reasons. I am sure all of us recognize 
the tremendous rents we have been pay- 
ing throughout the country for our vari- 
ous Federal agencies, including post of- 
fices. This legislation will save millions 
and millions of dollars because in time 
we will do away, in many, many in- 
stances, with the renting of these build- 
ings. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGREGOR. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN], who has 
a very serious problem which he has dis- 
cussed with me a number of times. 

Mr. JENSEN. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. I want to express my deep 
appreciation to the Committee on Public 
Works and also for the fine cooperation 
that has been given by the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service in this 
matter. 

I have been greatly interested because 
of the fact, as the gentleman knows, 
that about 3 years ago the post office 
and Federal court building at Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, was declared unsafe. It 
was torn down. Since that time the 
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Government has been renting the old 
Moose Lodge hall, paying $1,000 a month, 
then renting rooms all over town for 
Federal offices costing over $800 a month 
additional. It is really pennywise and 
pound-foolish business practice. So, this 
bill will take care of such a problem. 
The gentlewoman from West Virginia 
(Mrs. Kee] has a similar situation, as 
does the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
THOMPSON]. Those three projects are a 
fair example of why this bill is so nec- 
essary. There are similar situations all 
over the United States. Again I want 
to compliment the committee for bring- 
ing this very necessary legislation to the 
floor of the House. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGREGOR. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. I would like to 
reply to what the gentleman from Iowa 
has said. I am familia. with the prob- 
lem of which he speaks, and the com- 
mittee is also very familiar with it. He 
has spoken to us about it, and so have 
the other Members who are interested. 
It is our determination, if this legisla- 
tion becomes law, to remedy this situa- 
tion. Your problems are very high on 
the agenda of this committee, and we 
will give it immediate attention. 

Mr. JENSEN. I appreciate that very 
much. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGREGOR. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee, 

Mr. EVINS. I would also like to com- 
mend the chairman of the subcommittee 
for the very excellent work he has done, 
as well as that of the full committee. 
This, I consider, is a very important 
piece of legislation, legislation that is 
much needed. During the time I have 
served in the Congress it has been a mat- 
ter which I have been tremendously in- 
terested in. I have taken occasion, as 
the gentleman knows, to appear before 
his committee. I have also talked to 
the former Assistant Postmaster as well 
as recently, Mr. Ormond Kieb, Fourth 
Assistant Postmaster General. I think 
something needs to be done and the 
committee is to be commended for the 
action which it has taken. I wanted to 
ask the gentleman whether or not this 
legislation will, in effect, take care of all 
situations where sites have already been 
acquired, or will it be limited? 

Mr. McGREGOR. In answer to the 
gentleman from Tennessee, first let me 
say that I acknowledge his interest, he 
talked to me a number of times on the 
subject. We are not going to say that 
it is going to take care of all of the 
needs, but certainly it is going to take 
care of a great many of them. First, you 
must qualify under the $10,000 a year 
receipt basis. If you have local people 
who have funds who want to invest in 
the construction of these buildings, this 
legislation will give them the opportu- 
nity to enter into a contract with the 
Government over a period of from 10 to 
25 years on what is known as a rental 
contract and ownership program. They 
construct the building, and it finally be- 
comes the property of the Federal Gov- 
ernment being paid for in the form of 
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rent. That expiration term is from 10 
to 25 years. 

Mr. EVINS. Certainly it is a forward 
and constructive piece of legislation and 
should go far to alleviate many critical 
situations, as well as the pressing need 
for post offices. 

Mr. MCGREGOR. I thank the gentle- 
man. We all realize that we cannot 
come on the floor of this House with a 
piece of legislation promising to put post 
offices or Federal buildings in every con- 

_gressional district. It just cannot be 
done. So, this gives you a third way in 
which you can get post offices if they 
are necessary and meet certain require- 
ments. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGREGOR. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HARVEY. I thank the gentleman 
from Ohio and congratulate not only 
him but the committee for bringing out 
this very excellent piece of legislation. 
I also wish to commend them particu- 
larly for the fine manner in which they 
have treated this very troublesome prob- 
lem in being able to satisfy the various 
parties concerned. The gentleman 
knows I was a member of the subcom- 
mittee that originally drafted the legis- 
lation inaugurating the General Services 
Administration, and naturally have had 
a very deep and abiding interest in the 
welfare of this agency. I think this will 
give the General Services Administra- 
tion even greater authority to solve many 
of the perplexing problems with regard 
to housing of not only post offices but 
other Federal agencies. 

Mr. MCGREGOR. I thank the gentle- 
man. I recognize his interest in this 
because he was one of the members of 
a committee who considered this legis- 
lation at great length, and he certainly 
has given me wise counsel and advice 
on this legislation. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGREGOR. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. May I say that it 
was shown before our committee that no 
type of public building had been con- 
structed in the United States, particu- 
larly post offices, in the last 14 years. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGREGOR. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. I want 
to associate myself with the comments 
made in commending the gentleman 
f-om Ohio, and I must congratulate the 
entire membership of the committee on 
bringing out this marvelous piece of leg- 
islation. Certainly you have been pa- 
tient in listening to my repeated pleas 
for relief to my people in Lake Charles, 
La., and I feel certain that you have 
gained their undying gratitude as you 
have mine. 

Mr. MCGREGOR. I thank the gentle- 
man for his kind remarks. He, too, has 
contacted me many times relative to his 
problem in Louisiana. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 


Mr. MCGREGOR. I yield to the gen- 


tleman from Virginia, 
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Mr. WAMPLER. I commend the gen- 
tleman and the committee on their fine 
work in this piece of legislation, I am 
deeply interested in it. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to take this op- 
portunity to commend the author of this 
legislation, the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. McGrecor] and the Committee on 
Public Works. 

On June 17, I introduced H. R. 5803, 
which would authorize an emergency ap- 
propriation for the purpose of erecting in 
Abingdon, Va., a post office and court- 
house building. 

This bill—H. R. 5803—provides that 
the General Services Administrator is 
authorized and directed as an emergency 
to prepare drawings and specifications 
and to construct a post office and court- 
house building on the site of the pres- 
ent Federal building in Abingdon, Va., 
at a cost not to exceed $745,000. 

Before assuming my duties as a Mem- 
ber of the 83d Congress, I made a per- 
sonal inspection of the present post office 
and courthouse building in Abingdon, Va. 
This inspection indicated to me beyond 
a doubt that present facilities are in- 
adequate and antiquated. 

In July 1949 there was virtual aban- 
donment of Federal court proceedings at 
Big Stone Gap, Va. This has meant that 
all of the Federal litigation arising in 
that area must be taken care of at Abing- 
don, thereby creating an almost intoler- 
able situation. 

The Honorable A. D. Barksdale, judge 
of the western district of Virginia, has 
indicated to me that the situation at 
Abingdon is extremely difficult for the 
court. 

In fact, Judge Barksdale has ex- 
pressed the opinion that there is real 
danger that someone may be injured by 
the collapse of the building or some part 
of it sometime in the near future when 
it is crowded beyond capacity. 

House Document No. 224, 82d Con- 
gress, first session, is a list of approved 
public building projects outside the Dis- 
trict of Columbia eligible for construc- 
tion. Under it Abingdon is listed for 
demolition of the present structure and 
the erection of a new building. 

I submit that a real emergency exists 
at the post office and courthouse in 
Abingdon, and I rise in support of H. R. 
6342 for two reasons: 

First, it does not take funds out of the 
Federal Treasury. 

Second, it is the means for providing 
much needed Federal space on a pay-as- 
Rr basis, according to amortization 
plan. 

Mr. McGREGOR. I appreciate all 
the support that has been given to me. 
Really, there was a lot of work done, 
not just by the author of this bill but 
by all of us. 

The Government in this legislation is 
doing just exactly what lots of people 
are doing and saying: “Why rent? Pay 
for your home in the way of rent.” If 
it is good for the individual it is cer- 
tainly good for the Government. 

This legislation will allow you to enter 
into contracts whereby you amortize a 
building in 10 to 25 years, and then it 
becomes the property of the Govern- 
ment. 
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May I give a brief summary of the 

contents of legislation I hope I will be 
forgiven for repeating. 
Mr. Chairman, in considering the bill 
H. R. 6342 before us today it is impor- 
tant to understand and keep in mind 
that historically, the Federal Govern- 
ment has obtained its space needs, by 
two methods: 

First. Construction through outright 
appropriation; and 

Second. Rental of privately owned 
property. 

The purpose of this bill is to provide a 
third method by which the Federal Gov- 
ernment may obtain much needed 
space and modern facilities by entering 
into purchase contracts by the terms of 
which title to the property will ulti- 
mately vest in the United States. It is 
essentially a money saving measure. 

The authority for carrying out the 
objectives of this legislation is given to 
the Administrator of General Services 
in title I for all Federal agencies other 
than the Post Office Department, and 
the authority for the Post Office Depart- 
ment is given to the Postmaster General 
in title II of the bill. In the second phase 
of title II, the Postmaster General is also 
granted much greater latitude with re- 
spect to his leasing authority than is 
presently permitted by existing law. 

This measure has grown out of recom- 
mendations made from many view- 
points. The provisions contained in the 
bill are the result of extended studying, 
discussions and conferences among the 
members of the Post Office and Civil 
Service and the Public Works Commit- 
tees and their respective staffs, as well 
as the representatives of General 
Services Administration, Post Office De- 
partment, General Accounting Office, 
and the Bureau of the Budget. I believe 
all are now in accord and fully support 
this bill. 

It has been the regular practice of the 
Federal Government to rent space from 
private industry and occupy leased 
premises for which it has paid consid- 
erable sums annually. These payments 
have been substantial and, in some cases, 
may have exceeded the fair market value 
of the property leased. In the past no 
procedure has been available by means 
of which title to such property could 
have been acquired by the Government 
through installment payments in lieu 
of rent. 

The purpose of the proposed legisla- 
tion is to remedy the situation as out- 
lined, and render more economical and 
efficient the Government operations with 
respect to properties occupied by it. 

By the provisions of title I, the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services is au- 
thorized to enter into purchase contracts 
for any Federal Government activity, 
other than those under the jurisdiction 
of the Postmaster General, under the 
following conditions: 

First. When the needs for space in 
any particular area cannot be satisfied 
by utilization of existing property owned 
by the Government. 

Second. The best interests of the 
United States will be served. é 

Third. The facility is to be located in 
the several States, the District of Co- 
lumbia and the territories and posses- 
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sions of the United States including 
Guam. 

The term of the purchase contracts 
shall be not less than 10 nor more than 
25 years, at the end of which term title 
shall vest in the United States. 

The Administrator of General Serv- 
ices can purchase a building presently 
leased to the Government and arrange 
for it to be converted and remodeled and 
made more suitable for the purposes de- 
sired. He may also contract for the 
construction of buildings to be occupied 
by any of the Federal agencies. 

The payments to be made on the pur- 
chase price by the Administrator of 
General Services shall not in any case 
exceed 15 percent per annum of the fair 
market value of the property at the date 
of the purchase contract, and in the case 
of property where construction shall not 
have been completed, 15 percent of the 
fair market value at the date of comple- 
tion of such construction. 

Only those purchase contracts calling 
for the expenditure of more than $50,000 
per annum shall be submitted by the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services, 30 days 
prior to their effective date, to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives for appro- 
priate reference to committees. This 
provision will provide the respective ap- 
propriate committees of the Congress 
with an opportunity to inspect and re- 
view those contracts and to object or seek 
additional information concerning them 
if desired. This provision, however, will 
not unduly restrict the operations of the 
Administrator in his efforts to take full 
advantage of this forward-looking and 
businesslike legislation. 

Funds to be used in this program will 
be those which are now appropriated to 
Federal agencies for rent and related 
charges and, through the Administrator 
of General Services, will be applied as 
installment payments on purchase con- 
tracts. Therefore, the Appropriations 
Committee will be in control of the funds 
to be utilized hereunder. 

The Administrator of the General 
Services Administration is also author- 
ized to exchange property presently 
owned and occupied by the Government, 
such as a hotel which is wholly inade- 
quate for business offices, for other prop- 
erties under private ownership and credit 
the value of the Government-owned 
property against the purchase price. If 
it exceeds the value, the excess will be 
recovered into the Treasury of the 
United States. If it is less, the balance 
will be paid by the Government in in- 
stallment payments. There is one ex- 
ception, however, with respect to post- 
office property, for if a credit is obtained 
in behalf of that Department the funds 
shall be credited to the current appli- 
cable appropriation of the Post Office De- 
partment. 

The only time the Administrator of 
General Services will execute a lease- 
purchase contract for post-office pur- 
noses under title I will be when requested 
by the Postmaster General to, first, ac- 
quire property for postal purposes; or, 
second, to provide space for postal pur- 
peses in a building to be constructed for 
some agency other than the Post Office 
Department. 
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During the term of these purchase 
contracts, the property shall be subject 
to State and local taxes and not be taken 
off the tax rolls until the end of the term 
of the contract. 

This measure is not intended to be a 
substitute or a replacement of any pro- 
gram for the construction by the United 
States of structures which may be re- 
quired by the Federal Government from 
time to time. 

Under title II, the Postmaster General 
may carry out his program for the pur- 
poses of the Post Office Department in 
similar fashion as the Administrator of 
General Services can do for all of the 
other Federal agencies involved. How- 
ever, first, there must be a need for space 
for postal purposes which cannot be sat- 
isfied by existing property owned by the 
Government; second, the receipts of the 
post office serving the area must exceed 
$10,000 per year; third, the best interests 
of the United States will be served by 
taking the desired action; fourth, the 
facility is to be located in the several 
States, the District of Columbia, terri- 
tories and possessions, including Guam; 
fifth, the contracts shall not be less than 
10 nor more than 25 years and title shall 
vest in the Government at the end of 
the term; and sixth, rental appropria- 
tions: will be applied and paid in amor- 
tizing the cost of the property. 

The financial transactions of the post 
office with respect to these agreements 
shall be subject to the accounting and 
auditing requirements of the Post Office 
Department Financial Control Division. 

The Postmaster General may enter 
into these purchase agreements in con- 
nection with properties which are pres- 
ently occupied under a lease, and con- 
vert and remodel the premises under 
a purchase agreement which will vest 
title in the Goyernment at the end of 
the term. 

Pursuant to the provisions of section 
203 of title II of this bill, the Postmaster 
General is authorized to enter into more 
desirable leases which will exceed the 20 
years now permitted by law. It is be- 
lieved that the extension of the lease 
period will enable the Department to 
take advantage of competitive open-mar- 
ket construction of buildings for postal 
purposes over a long-term amortization 
period by using private capital and ob- 
taining control of the best sites avail- 
able for the purpose desired, thus elimi- 
nating option speculation. Although the 
terms of the leases are not restricted to 
any number of years, the authority to 
enter into such leases is restricted for a 
period of 10 years after the date of en- 
actment of this legislation. 

It is the belief of the members and of 
the representatives of the departments 
involved that this legislation will elimi- 
nate duplication and conflict in opera- 
tion and will provide flexibility for co- 
operation between the Federal agencies 
concerned. 

It is not possible to estimate the sav- 
ings that will result from the enact- 
ment of this measure; however, it is 
believed that substantial savings to the 
Government will be obtained. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. GEORGE]. 
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Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Chairman, the 
evidence before our committee shows 
that this proposal we have before us is 
the best possible way we can now get out 
of an awkward situation. Actually, the 
ideal way to handle this program would 
be to go ahead and appropriate money, 
as the Congress used to do. If we repre- 
sented a solvent and sound Government, 
which unfortunately we do not at this 
time, we could put up the exact amount 
of cash to do all this public building pro- 
gram throughout the United States. 
From the fact that we are not sound and 
solvent, we have to do the next best thing 
and make lease-purchase agreements 
and make deferred payments. 

For that reason, I am supporting this 
program, in the hope that we will finally 
become solvent and the Congress can go 
ahead and make appropriations to take 
care of all our building needs throughout 
the country, as they used to do in former 
years. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HOLIFIELD]. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
am going to vote in favor of this bill 
but I cannot resist making a few re- 
marks about what happened last year. 
Practically the same bill, that is, title 
I of this bill, was up before the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. It was 
passed in this House as an amendment 
to the General Services Act. It was 
handled by the Committee on Govern- 
ment, Operations. The gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. MCGREGOR] and somé of his 
friends on the Committee on Public 
Works made a valiant effort to capture 
the jurisdiction of this matter for their 
committee. They have written here a 
bill which purports to amend the Pub- 
lic Buildings Act, yet all of title I refers 
to the duties of the Administrator of 
General Services or to the function of 
the General Services Administration. 
By this clever legislative drafting ma- 
neuver they have taken unto themselves 
an amendment of a basic act, Public Law 
152, which bore my name, and which 
was reported out of what was then known 
as the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments and is now 
known as the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. By that maneuver 
they have taken away from the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations an 
amendment to a basic act passed by that 
committee. 

The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
TRIMBLE] was the author of the bill we 
passed on April 28, 1952, and he deserves 
the credit for the original idea of lease- 
purchase as outlined in title I of H. R. 
6342, which is now before us. 

In title II they have also encroached 
upon the jurisdiction of the Committee 
on the Post Office and Civil Service. I 
understand that the chairman of that 
committee has gracefully surrendered 
and I shall do likewise, in the interest of 
passing meritorious legislation. 

In all sincerity, I think it is a good 
bill. It provides for something that 
should have been done last year, and 
would have been done if the other body 
had acted upon the bill passed by the 
House. Because of the merits of the 
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legislation, and because of my high re- 
gard of the gentleman's legislative abil- 
ity, and draftsmanship, let me say, I 
am going to gracefully step aside in this 
particular instance on the question of 
jurisdiction rather than to risk charging 
against the gentleman's forces and being 
decisively defeated. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. McGREGOR. I really do appre- 
ciate very much receiving such a com- 
pliment from my friend the gentleman 
from California. I would like to call 
your attention to the jurisdictional dis- 
pute. There was—and the gentleman 
is absolutely right—some jurisdictional 
dispute last year, and I served on the 
committee that the gentleman referred 
to under guidance of Judge TRIMBLE. 
That was the reason we tried in this 
bill to strike that jurisdictional clause 
out. I might refer you to page 4, lines 
11 to 16, which I will read: 

(e) No proposed purchase contract agree- 
ment calling for the expenditure of more 
than $50,000 per annum shall be executed 
under this section unless it has been sub- 
mitted, 30 days prior to its effective date, 
to the President of the Senate and to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives for 
appropriate reference to committees. 


We are not saying that our committee 
is the one that legislation of this type 
should go to, nor are we saying that it 
should go to the House Committee on 
Government Operations that my friend 
from California wants it to go to. We 
are leaving it to the rules and to the Con- 
gress. It goes to the President of the 
Senate and to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives and they refer it to 
whichever committee they deem it ad- 
visable. That is in conformity with the 
rules of the House. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I appreciate the 
gentleman putting that language in. I 
have even gone so far as to underline it 
for future reference in case additional 
amendments come up which are amend- 
ments to Public Law 152, commonly 
known as the General Services Act, the 
Federal Property and Administrative 
Act. In view of the wide function which 
has been conferred by Public Law 152 
on the Administrator of General Serv- 
ices, I recognize in this language that 
the gentleman is in doubt as to his juris- 
dictional area, and I, too, shall be willing 
to abide by the decision of the Speaker 
of the House as to where future amend- 
ments shall be referred. I do say in all 
sincerity the legislative purpose of the 
bill is worthwhile. Its purpose is for the 
best interest of the Government. It will 
enable the Government to acquire build- 
ings which heretofore we have rented 
for many, many years and spent a great 
deal of money without obtaining owner- 
ship of any tangible property at the end 
of that time. Now, the Government can 
make these leases and the leases will ap- 
ply on the purchase price, and in many 
instances the Government will have title 
to a building to which it otherwise would 
not have title. 

The House in voting on the merits of 
H. R. 6342, which would amend the Pub- 
lic Buildings Act of 1926, as amended, 
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will be substantially repeating an action 
of the 82d Congress. Title I of this 
measure would authorize the Adminis- 
trator of General Services to enter into 
lease-purchase agreements to provide 
for the lease to the United States of real 
property and structures for terms of 
not less than 8 or more than 25 years, 
with acquisition of title vesting in the 
United States, at or before the expiration 
of the lease terms. -I am addressing my 
remarks to this legislation because it is 
posed as an amendment to the Public 
Buildings Act of 1926, as amended, rath- 
er than to the Federal Property Act of 
1949, as amended. The latter act which 
created the General Services Adminis- 
tration serves as the basic charter of the 
activities of that entire governmental 
entity. What is proposed here today 
would amend a law which governs but 
a part of the activities of the General 
Services Administration. In principle 
then we are not adhering to a basic pre- 
cept of the Hoover Commission, in that 
we would be magnifying subordinate 
features of an organization instead of 
emphasizing the comprehensive mission 
of the Generdl Services Administration. 

The Federal Property Act is the proper 
basic, legislation to which an amend- 
ment of the nature proposed should be 
attached. But let no one mistake the 
reasons for the proposed bill as we have 
it here today. This is a result of the 
tortured legislative draft of H. R. 6342 
which has forced referral to the Public 
Works Committee of the House. 

Its clear intent is to place this legis- 
lative grant in the Public Works Com- 
mittees. It is but another step in the 
direction for those who are eager to dis- 
mantle the General Services Adminis- 
tration and undo one of the major ac- 
complishments of the Hoover Commis- 
sion. 

H. R. 6342 contains language which 
would require the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services to submit such lease-pur- 
chase contracts to the Congress for 
scrutiny. The measure then calls for 
the Speaker and President of the Senate 
to refer these contracts to appropriate 
committees of the Congress. Let no one 
be mistaken. Although it does not spell 
out Public Works Committees, that is 
the purpose and intent of such language. 
I should like to state that this language 
was offered and rejected during the de- 
bate on an identical measure in the 82d 
Congress, I refer you to the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, volume 98, part 4, page 
4528. Lat this time therefore should like 
the record to show that the jurisdiction 
of the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations must be preserved and that if 
appropriateness is the quality which will 
Getermine the destination of these lease- 
purchase contracts: then their proper 
depository is in the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. The Committee on 
Government Operations drafted the 
Federal Property Act in 1949 and accord- 
ing to the rules of the House, any amend- 
ment to that basic law should be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Government 
Operations. Affecting this legislation 
with a public-buildings concept should 
not hoodwink us when it is considered 
that the entire subject matter is within 
the province of the Committee on Gov- 
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ernment Operations. That committee 
has the legislative history. It has played 
a great part and a key role in the devel- 
opment of the underlying ideas which 
fostered this proposed legislation. It 
steered an identical bill through the 
House of Representatives in the 82d 
Congress. On April 28, 1952, it success- 
fully revealed the fallacious concept of 
Public Works Committee jurisdiction on 
which any bill of the type represented 
by H. R. 6342 is predicated. I hereby 
serve notice that referrals under this 
bill in the future should be made to the 
Committee on Government Operations 
which produced Public Law 152. 

Public Law 152, the Federal Property 
and Administrative Act of 1949 is the 
basic act to which title 1 of H. R. 6342 
actually applies and actually amends. 

There are pending before the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations bills 
which would amend the Federal Prop- 
erty Act so as to permit General Services 
entering lease-purchase contracts, This 
is the proper method of enacting this 
measure on the statute books, 

In observing and evaluating the op- 
erations of the General Services Admin- 
istration as a result of the Federal Prop- 
erty Act, our committee takes into ac- 
count various operating services within 
GSA. We in Congress should not now 
by legislative effect raise the Public 
Buildings Service on a par with the par- 
ent organization. 

I realize that this bill (H. R. 6342) 
will be passed, Its context and purpose 
is meritorious and I therefore will not 
oppose the passage of the bill. But I 
strongly resent the encroachment of the 
Public Works Committee on the jurisdic- 
tion of the Committee on Government 
Operations in presenting a carefully 
drafted bill which by purporting to be 
an amendment of the Public Buildings 
Act of 1949, actually amrends Public Law 
152 which originated in the Government 
Operations Committee. 

Mr. McGREGOR. The gentleman 
from California is again trying to insert 
the old argument and jurisdictional dis- 
pute—if his position prevails we will 
again be as of last year—no legislation, 
no buildings, and we will be asking our 
people to work under poor conditions 
and be unable to give the service that 
rightfully belongs to the patrons of the 
Post Office Department and we will con- 
tinue to waste annually millions and mil- 
lions of dollars. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Rees], chairman of the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to say for the benefit of the 
gentleman from California there is no 
intent of any surrender with respect to 
this proposed legislation. I want that 
made clear. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Does the gentle- 
man mean then that he is just abdicating 
his jurisdiction. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. It is not even 
that, sir. It is rather, an effort to pro- 
ceed in an orderly way to secure impor- 
tant legislation through the House with- 
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out argument over the question of com- 
mittee jurisdiction even though I am 
the author of what is now part 2 of this 
bill. I want to say to the gentleman 
that title II is the legislation in which 
our committee is particularly interested, 
but the committee in charge of the leg- 
islation today and brought the bill to 
the floor of the House called attention 
to the fact that there might be some 
question of jurisdiction in handling the 
problem involved so for that reason it 
was deemed proper that we go along, and 
permit if you will, or agree, that title IT 
be included in this bill. 

We are interested in approval of the 
legislation rather than in personalities 
or jurisdictional disputes. 

I want to say also that a bill containing 
the provisions of title II of this bill was 
introduced by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr: Murray], as chairman of 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service last year. That bill passed the 
House without serious objection. It also 
passed the other body, except it was 
amended in a manner that made it ap- 
pear unworkable to the President, and 
he vetoed the bill. He did not veto it 
because he deemed it bad legislation, but 
because he thought it to be unworkable 
on account of those amendments. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I know that the 
gentleman is a valued Member of this 
House, and he does a fine job as chair- 
man of this particular committee and 
he is anxious to maintain the jurisdic- 
tion of his committee, but I, like him, 
feel in this case that in order to get 
legislation we should go along with those 
fine gentlemen on the Public Works 
Committee. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. That is what 
we agreed to do. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s statement. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
distinguished gentleman from Mich- 
igan, chairman of the Committee on 
Public Works. 

Mr. DONDERO. I do not want this 
opportunity to pass without saying a 
word of appreciation of the fine co- 
operation that you extended in all the 
deliberations on this most troublesome 
and controversial subject. The gentle- 
man and his staff worked admirably with 
the staff of the committee which I have 
the honor to represent. I want the REC- 
orp to show what a fine contribution the 
gentleman made toward the result ob- 
tained. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. 
is more than kind. 

I want to pay tribute to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Murray], who 
originated the legislation that you find 
in title II of this bill. Title II of this 
legislation is practically a copy of the 
proposal that he submitted in the 82d 
Congress, and which was reintroduced 
by me in the 83d Congress. We held 
hearings on it, and then, because of the 
lengthy hearings held by the committee 
in charge of the legislation, I agreed, 


The gentleman 
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and the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Murray] agreed to concede to our bill 
being included as part II of this bill, so 
there is no further misunderstanding 
on that question. 

As the chairman suggested a moment 
ago, it gives the Post Office Department 
one more tool by which to carry on its 
operations. It deals only with buildings 
used exclusively by the Post Office De- 
partment. 

Mr. Chairman, title II of this legisla- 
tion gives the Postmaster General tem- 
porary authority to enter into two types 
of agreements not now authorized for 
the procurement of space to be used ex- 
clusively by the Post Office Department. 

The first is the lease purchase agree- 
ment which will serve the same purpose 
for postal space as title I serves for the 
procurement of space by the General 
Services Administration. 

These lease purchase agreements will 
be made by the Postmaster General on 
substantially the same terms and condi- 
tions as apply to the purchase contracts 
which will be made by the General Serv- 
ices Administrator under title I, with 
technical changes to adapt them to the 
special problems of the postal establish- 
ment. 

The Postmaster General’s authority to 
enter into lease purchase agreements is 
limited to a period of 10 years and will 
not extend to exchanges of Government 
property. He must include in his an- 
nual report an account of his transac- 
tions, and they are subject to the 
accounting and auditing requirements 
of the Post Office Department Financial 
Control Act of 1950. 

The second of these new agreements 
is called the term-lease agreement. Au- 
thority to make these agreements also 
is limited to a period of 10 years. Term- 
lease agreements will provide for the 
erection by lessors of buildings for postal 
purposes on lands acquired by such les- 
sors for either the Postmaster General 
or other sources. For these term leases 
the Postmaster General is authorized to 
acquire real property for postal pur- 
poses by purchase, condemnation, lease, 
donation, or otherwise, and to dispose of 
this real property by sale, lease or other- 
wise. 

This authority with respect to acquisi- 
tion and disposal of real property for 
the purpose of entering into term-lease 
agreements will help the Postmaster 
General to eliminate speculation in 
options which has tended to make land 
prices exorbitant under existing leasing 
procedures. 

Post Office Department rental funds 
will be used to carry out the purposes of 
this legislation. 

Historically, the Post Office Depart- 
ment has obtained its space through 
Government construction or by rental of 
privately owned space. Buildings which 
are constructed by the Government, as 
well as buildings for general purposes 
which may be leased by the Government, 
are furnished by the General Services 
Administration under existing laws, and 
no change will be made in these laws. 
However, all leases for space for the 
special purposes of the Post Office De- 
partment are presently made by the 
Postmaster General. 
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There has been no Federal construc- 
tion of postal space since 1941. The 
ever-expanding need for the several 
types of modern postal facilities has been 
met through renting or leasing from 
private ownership. Moreover, since no 
appropriations for the construction of 
Government post offices appear probable 
in the foreseeable future, the necessity 
for leasing of postal facilities will con- 
tinue and increase. 

In the interest of better and more 
efficient leasing and rental economy, it 
is imperative that the Postmaster Gen- 
eral be given every modern device and 
technique commonly in present use by 
private business, and suitable to Gov- 
ernment needs, whereby he may negoti- 
ate the most advantageous leaseholds 
for the United States. 

This legislation will provide the Post- 
master General with these essential tools 
of good management. It is emphasized 
that this authority is confined to term- 
lease agreements and lease-purchase 
agreements, and will not authorize the 
Postmaster General to erect any new, 
buildings. Exclusive authority for the 
construction by the Government of pub- 
lic buildings, including those for postal 
purposes, will remain in the General 
Services Administration. 

This legislation is the result of ex- 
tended study and discussion between 
representatives of the Post Office De- 
partment, the General Services Admin- 
istration, the General Accounting Office, 
and the Bureau of the Budget. 

The Postmaster General is responsible 
for efficient and economical operation 
of the mail service of the United States, 
and is in the best position to determine 
when and to what extent there is need 
for additional space to carry on this op- 
eration. 

This legislation will place the Post 
Office Department in a position to ob- 
tain urgently needed space and modern 
facilities either by lease-purchase agree- 
ments, whereby title to the property will 
vest in the United States at the end of 
the lease term, or by term-lease agree- 
ments, whichever is more advantageous 
to the Government in individual cases, 

This arrangement will secure for the 
Department many of the advantages not 
now available to it, but which have 
proved of great value in private business 
where immediate capital investment in 
space for commercial or industrial op- 
erations is not practicable but such space 
is needed on a relatively long-time basis. 

There will be competitive open-market 
construction of buildings for postal pur- 
poses. The Government’s investment 
in lease-purchased space or leased space 
will be amortized over long terms. Pri- 
vate capital instead of money from 
the Public Treasury—will be utilized for 
construction of the space occupied by 
postal services, with attendant advan- 
tages to private investors and local 
economy throughout the Nation. 

Also, as I have pointed out, the Post 
Office Department will be able to obtain 
control of the best sites available for 
postal purposes, and thus eliminate 
option speculation which has been a 
highly undesirable feature of the pres- 
ent system of leasing space for postal 
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purposes when there is no suitable Gov- 
ernment space available. 

Title II of this act is entirely compat- 
ible with title I. Each title complements 
the other; together they present the 
complete authority which is necessary 
for a well-rounded program of procuring 
space for carrying on the official business 
of the Government. 

This legislation will eliminate dupli- 
cation and conflict in operation, and pro- 
vide flexibility for a cooperative, joint 
approach by the two Federal agencies 
which are primarily responsible for pro- 
curing space for Government activi- 
ties—the General Services Administra- 
tion and the Post Office Department—to 
the problem of improving Government 
operations through furnishing of ade- 
quate space. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. ANGELL], a member of our 
committee. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Chairman, as a 
member of the Public Works Commit- 
tee, I sat in on the hearings on this 
legislation. In my judgment, H. R. 6342 
is a good bill. It is good for these rea- 
sons: First, it does not take any money 
out of the National Treasury. The na- 
tional debt is $272 billion-plus. We 
have no money to use for construction 
of much-needed public buildings. 

The second reason is that it gives a 
means for the Federal Government to 
acquire much needed office space and 
pay for it as we go. At the end of 10 
years or 20 years, the amortization 
period, the property will become the 
property of the Federal Government 
without further payment. 

The third reason is that in the mean- 
time the property will not be taken off 
of the tax rolls. It helps the local com- 
munities in providing the ordinary reve- 
nues for carrying on local activities. 
Many of them are suffering by reason 
of the Federal Government owning so 
much property in their area. In my 
own State the Federal Government owns 
more than 50 percent of the real estate 
area in the State. 

In some of the Western States Govern- 
ment ownership is as high as 75 percent 
or more, but this bill will not take the 
property off the tax roll during the amor- 
tization period. 

The purpose of the bill, as amended, 
is to provide for the acquisition of title 
to real property and the construction of 
public buildings by the Administrator of 
General Services and the Postmaster 
General by means of purchase-contract 
agreements and term-lease agreements 
for the accommodations of activities of 
the Federal Government. 

The committee now has before it a 
number of individual bills calling for 
the construction of post offices and other 
Federal buildings in various localities. 
Many of these projects will be covered 
by the terms of H. R. 6342. 

For a number of years public-buildings 
construction has been practically at a 
standstill. During this period the activ- 
ities of the Government have expanded 
tremendously, paralleling the tremen- 
dous increase in the Nation’s business 
activity coupled with an above-normal 
increase in population during the war 
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and postwar years. Now the Federal 
Government finds itself with a highly in- 
adequate physical establishment to 
carry on its multitude of activities in an 
efficient and businesslike manner. 

Historically, the Government has ob- 
tained the space it needs either through 
construction, or by rental of privately 
owned space. The result has been that 
the Government, in many cases, has 
rented the same buldings for periods as 
long as 40 to 50 years. H. R. 6342 would 
remedy the situation by allowing con- 
tracts to be entered into with private 
parties, whereunder ownership of the 
property would ultimately vest in the 
Government. It authorizes an orderly 
program for acquisition of Federal pub- 
lic-building projects considered neces- 
sary and desirable. It also authorizes 
the Postmaster General to negotiate 
term-lease agreements with greater lati- 
tude than present law permits. 

The Public Buildings Act of 1949, re- 
ported from this committee, authorized 
a program for site acquisition and for 
the design of Federal building projects. 
However, there has been no authoriza- 
tion for the actual construction of public 
buildings. Sites acquired, and plans and 
specifications prepared as a result of the 
Public Buildings Act of 1949 could be 
utilized under the provisions of H. R. 
6342. 

The program contemplated by the 
subject bill will go a long way toward 
alleviating deplorable conditions in post 
offices and other Federal buildings in 
municipalities where, because of delayed 
maintenance and the cessation of public 
improvements during the war years, the 
demand for up-to-date conveniences is 
very urgent. 

Extensive hearings and studies were 
conducted by the committee on H. R. 
3702, H. R. 5406, and H. R. 6342, the bill 
here reported. Officials of the General 
Services Administration and the Post 
Office Department appeared or present- 
ed their statements favoring the major 
objectives of the legislation. There was 
no opposition from the Federal agencies, 
but a spokesman for the Post Office De- 
partment recommended certain amend- 
ments. The provisions contained in 
H. R. 6342 are the result of extended 
study and discussion between repre- 
sentatives of the General Services Ad- 
ministration, General Accounting Office, 
Bureau of the Budget, and the Post Of- 
fice Department. This measure has 
grown out of recommendations made 
from many viewpoints. ; 

No opposition to the bill appeared in 
our committee. I think it is a bill that 
is worthy of the vote of every Member 
of the House. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. NEAL], a member of 
the committee. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Chairman, I am a 
little too new in this body to be well 
enough acquainted with the personnel 
of the committee in the past to be able 
to extend the compliments usually ex- 
tended in events of this kind, but I do 
know from the situation which we have 
in my home town, and having heard of 
many similar situations throughout the 
country, that this bill will provide relief 
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for those communities without entailing 
any unusual tax obligation. 

In my own town we are paying exorbi- 
tant rents, not for the post office but for 
the usual agencies that operate in that 
area. Plans have been paid for, the lot 
on which our building is supposed to be 
built has been bought and paid for out 
of Government funds appropriated 3 or 
4 years ago, and we are ready to pro- 
ceed; but under present economic condi- 
tions we would feel it a great imposition 
on the public if we were to ask for funds 
to build the type of structure we want. 
Our situation, therefore, is similar to 
that which exists everywhere. I know 
it will be a relief to our own people, and 
I feel that other areas of the country 
which are seeking such relief will be en- 
titled to it. I think this is a good bill, 
and I am happy to have had the privi- 
lege of sitting in with the committee 
during its preparation. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. PELLY]. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, not being 
one of the committee I just wanted to 
express my compliments to the com- 
mittee for bringing out this legislation. 
It just so happens that I had an example 
in my home community and city of 
Seattle which I think proves the real 
value of this particular bill. We have in 
process now plans and specifications for 
a new post office. The situation is so 
bad that the post office has decided to 
go ahead regardless of whether this 
legislation is passed or not. We are go- 
ing to have a post office. Instead of 
renting space for 10 or 20 years and then 
having nothing, if this legislation goes 
through the Government will have that 
building. It will make a remarkable 
saving, because in this instance, the cost 
of building a terminal post office is some- 
where between $10 million and $15 mil- 
lion. So I want to compliment the com- 
mittee and say I am so happy to learn 
that neither jurisdictional disputes, 
pride, nor anything else affect this legis- 
lation. I compliment you, Mr, Chair- 
man. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Jones]. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, the bill, H. R. 6342, which is now 
being considered by the House should 
be supported for the reason that it au- 
thorizes the Administrator of General 
Services and the Postmaster General to 
enter into purchase contracts for periods 
not less than 10 years or more than 25 
years for acquisition of real property for 
permanent space requirements of de- 
partments and agencies of the Federal 
Government including the Post Office 
Department. 

Under the provisions of the bill, the 
Government would be authorized to 
apply funds appropriated for rent pay- 
ments as installment payments toward 
the ultimate purchase of the real prop- 
erty or structures concerned. Existing 
statutory limitations on annual rental 
payments of 15 percent of the fair- 
market value would be maintained. 
Title would be acquired by the Govern- 
ment qt the expiration of the designated 
contract period with the annual install- 
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ments including interest, taxes, and so 
forth, constituting the total purchase 
price. 

The objective of the bill is to permit 
the Government to procure space for 
permanent agencies in communities 
throughout the United States where it 
is clearly established that due to con- 
tinuing Federal activities in such areas 
the space will be fully utilized in the 
conduct of Government business. 

The provisions of the bill would pro- 
vide an additional means by which the 
purposes of the Public Buildings Act of 
1949 may be implemented and acceler- 
ated and this legislation would enable 
the Federal Government to acquire of- 
fice and other space under private con- 
struction programs at low rates of in- 
terest over an extended period within 
appropriations to Federal agencies now 
provided for the payment of rent. Its 
enactment would tend to eliminate high 
recurring rents necessary under present 
short-term leases. Private investment 
firms, insurance companies, and local 
banking institutions would be encouraged 
to provide necessary construction funds 
under such a guarantee against loss and 
assurance of a fair return on invest- 
ments over an extended period of years. 
Another advantage is that properties in- 
volved would continue to be subject to 
local taxes during the entire term of the 
purchase contracts. The Government 
would recover much of these investments 
through acquisition of title to the prop- 
erties under contract at the expiration 
of the contract period. 

At the present time the Administrator 
of General Services, for the housing of 
Federal agencies, is restricted to the 
making of leases not in excess of 5 years 
outside the District of Columbia, and to 
periods not in excess of 1 year within the 
District of Columbia. 

Historically the Government has ob- 
tained the space it needs either 
through construction or by rental of pri- 
vately owned space. The result has been 
that the Government, in many cases, 
has rented the same buildings for periods 
of from 40 to 50 years. This proposed 
legislation would remedy the situation 
by allowing contracts to be entered into 
with private industry whereunder own- 
ership of the property would ultimately 
vest in the Government. 

The Government finds itself at present 


competing with private enterprise for. 


space at increasingly high rentals. 
These rentals, in many cases, have 
reached a point where if applied to con- 
tracts entered into in accordance with 
the proposed bill, they would be suf- 
ficient to permit transfer of title to the 
Government in 25 years. It is apparent 
therefore that considerable money could 
be saved to the Government by virtue of 
the proposed legislation as contrasted to 
straight leases to the Government at the 
termination of which it would have 
nothing by way of title to the proper- 
ties. 

The provisions of the bill would also 
authorize the Federal Government to 
enter into purchase contracts with re- 
spect to existing properties including 
those for which conversions, additions, 
extensions or remodeling may be re- 
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quired and properties upon which con- 
struction is to be subsequently effected, 

The provisions of the proposed legis- 
lation would also authorize the exchange 
of any Government-owned real property 
for privately owned real property and 
the value of the former would be 
credited at the time of exchange to the 
payments to be made by the Government 
to the private owner in accordance with 
the provisions of a purchase contract, 
the balance to be liquidated by install- 
ment payments. 

The bill, if enacted into law, would 
provide the Federal Government with 
authority to initiate necessary building 
programs to meet its increased require- 
ments for office space in the various sec- 
tions of the country. It would provide a 
medium for partial alleviation of unem- 
ployment incident to any recession that 
may follow possible cutbacks in the na- 
tional defense program. Its full imple- 
mentation over an extended period of 
years would promote the housing of the 
principal Federal services in convenient- 
ly located areas and tend to relieve the 
conditions presently existing which 
cause great inconvenience to the public. 

In the interest of better purchasing as 
well as leasing and rental economy it is 
imperatively important that the Admin- 
istrator of the General Services Admin- 
istration and the Postmaster General be 
given every device, tool, and technique 
commonly in present use by private 
business whereby there may be nego- 
tiated the most advantageous purchase 
and leasehold agreements for the United 
States Government. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may extend their remarks at this point 
in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I am 
for the pending bill, H. R. 6342. I had 
the privilege in 1949 of helping to pass 
the Public Buildings Act. At that time 
no construction of Government-owned 
post-office buildings had been made 
since 1941. The purpose of the act of 
1949, as I remember, was to provide 
eventually for the construction of at 
least one post-office building in each con- 
gressional district, the building to be 
constructed for a post office that had re- 
ceipts of more than $10,000 per year. 

After the Publie Buildings Act of 1949 
was enacted, some sites were acquired by 
the Post Office Department, but to date 
no buildings have been built and with 
the present large deficits, and the huge 
cost of a military machine strong enough 
to reasonably guarantee our safety, I 
think it is fair to say that there is no 
immediate prospect of the Federal Gov- 
ernment having enough money to con- 
struct federally owned post-office 
buildings. 

The congressional district which I 
have the honor to represent has many 
towns in which post office buildings are 
badly needed. It has several towns that 
are eligible for construction under all 
the formulas that were used prior to 
the cessation of construction in 1941. 
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The bill before us will allow the Post 
Office Department to construct post of- 
fice buildings on a lease-sale basis under 
a contract to be negotiated between the 
owner of the building and the United 
States Government. As I understand 
the bill, when the lease-sale payments 
stipulated in the contract have been 
paid by the Federal Government to the 
owner of the building, title to the 
building automatically vests in the Fed- 
eral Government. ; f 

In general terms, this bill simply 
transfers the credit system for the con- 
struction of homes to the construction 
of Federal buildings. The United States 
will buy a postal building and pay for 
it on an annual basis, very similar to a 
rental basis. When the rental payments 
have been sufficient, to pay the cost in- 
volved, title to the building will vest in 
the United States Government. 

This is very beneficial legislation: 

In the first place, it will enable local 
communities to arrange for the con- 
struction of buildings for lease-sale to 
the Federal Government and thereby 
acquire for themselves modern, efficient 
post office quarters. 

In the second place, the construction 
of the building will be done by private 
interests in the best free enterprise tra- 
ditions. 

There is a great need for this type of 
legislation and I see in it the fulfillment 
of several objectives. Members of Con- 
gress from Alabama have been interest- 
ed in public buildings construction leg- 
islation since I came to Congress. In 
the 8lst Congress, our colleagues, the 
gentleman from Alabama IMr. An- 
DREWS], of the Third Alabama District, 
and the gentleman from Alabama, Mr. 
Hobbs, of the Fourth Alabama Dis- 
trict, pioneered in this type legislation. 
The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Jones], of the Eighth District, is an able, 
energetic, and active member of the 
House Committee on Public Works 
which brings this bill here for debate 
today. 

Early in this session of Congress, I 
had the privilege of sponsoring a bill 
which broadly aimed at the result which 
I think this bill attains. ‘ 

I believe this bill, when enacted into 
law, will have the effect of providing for 
hundreds of additional, badly needed 
post office buildings throughout the 
United States. 

The postal service is that branch of 
the Federal Government that more in- 
timately and regularly touches the lives 
of all the people of the United States, 
than does any other. The post office 
in thousands of communities through- 
out the country is the symbol of the 
United States. I do not contend that 
postal buildings should be ornate or ex- 
pensive beyond the requirements of 
practical utility, but I do feel that they 
should be substantial and constructed 
in such a way as to promote the greatest 
possible efficiency in the postal service 
at the local level. 

I hope this bill passes. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, earlier 
today I spoke of the need and importance 
of the passage of legislation to provide 
for the building of needed post office 
buildings, The committee in reporting 
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this bill has certainly made a step in the 
right direction. Certainly I am support- 
ing this bill—I would have much pre- 
ferred a real construction bill rather 
than legislation authorizing the Depart- 
ment to enter into lease-purchase ar- 
rangements. We have all found that it 
is not always possible to achieve the 
maximum in legislation, so I welcome 
the opportunity to support the pending 
bill because it will give a measure of 
relief and serve to bring about the 
construction of some new post office 
buildings throughout the Nation which 
are greatly needed. 

As I indicated earlier, this is a subject 
concerning which I have been tremen- 
dously interested during my period of 
service in the Congress. I have had 
numerous conferences with members of 
the House Public Works Committee and 
also representatives of the Post Office 
Department urging that the Department 
sponsor a post office building program 
and that the committee enact legislation 
to achieve this purpose. On one occa- 
sion I talked at length with former Presi- 
dent Truman asking him to include a 
recommendation in his state of the 
Union message to the Congress for a 
Federal public buildings program. 

Because of World War II and the 
emergencies that have developed since 
the war there has been no public-build- 
ing program for the past several years. 
The time has arrived, certainly, when 
the Federal Government should enter 
upon a program of Federal building con- 
struction. The shortage of material has 
eased. There are more than 2 million 
unemployed persons in the United States 
at this time and there is thus an ample 
available labor supply. In addition to 
this fact, there is the ever-growing and 
pressing need for Federal post-office 
buildings—especially in our smaller 
towns—and the communities that were 
considered small several years ago but 
which have now grown into thriving, 
enterprising cities. 

There are 10 towns within the district 
which I have the honor to represent 
that are eligible on the basis of annual 
revenue for a post-office building. The 
Post Office Department has previously 
acquired building sites in some of these 
towns and in instances where sites have 
been acquired, these lots have been va- 
cant for a number of years. The postal 
receipts of many offices far exceed the 
minimum $10-thousand-per-annum pos- 
tal-revenue receipts set by the statute to 
qualify for a building under the act. 

Another factor, Mr. Chairman, which 
I believe should be considered in con- 
nection with this legislation is the 
amount of rent annually being paid by 
the Federal Government for the use of 
post-office buildings. Last year alone the 
Post Office Department paid rents in ex- 
cess of $30 million. By the plan here 
proposed a great savings in rental ulti- 
mately will be effected inasmuch as the 
Federal Government, after the period of 
the lease-rental arrangement, will own 
the post offices and further rental pay- 
ments, of course, will not be required. 
The Government will be acquiring phys- 
ical assets in the form of Government 
property. Local building will be stimu- 
lated and the building of new post-office 
buildings in many towns and communi- 
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ties throughout the Nation will satisfy a 
community need and community pride 
while also serving to greatly improve the 
efficiency of the postal service to the peo- 
ple of the Nation. I certainly favor leg- 
islation benefiting the people of our own 
towns and communities and the districts 
which we represent. So I am pleased to 
support this bill and I trust that follow- 
ing its enactment, the Post Office Depart- 
ment will proceed speedily toward the 
bringing into being of post-office build- 
ings within all of the towns and cities of 
the district which I have the honor to 
represent as well as elsewhere through- 
out the Nation. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I believe that this measure will 
enable the Federal Government to in- 
augurate a sound program to meet our 
expanded building requirements. I wish 
to present a related problem. There is 
pending before the Committee on Agri- 
culture a measure providing authority 
for the construction of county agricul- 
tural buildings, H. R. 3918, a program 
which is not adaptable to the procedures 
outlined in the bill now before the com- 
mittee. I first presented this proposal 
during the 79th Congress and have re- 
introduced the bill in succeeding Con- 
gresses, but have not urged action upon 
it since there has hardly been a time 
during this period when it seemed ap- 
propriate for the Federal Government 
to inaugurate a building program. But, 
Mr. Speaker, provision should be made 
for agricultural buildings in separate 
legislation. The Federal Government is 
spending close to $3 million a year in 
rental upon private buildings for the use 
of Federal agricultural agencies. Under 
an amortization plan this sum would 
provide a beginning and ultimately there 
could be built either separate structures 
or annexes to existing buildings in all 
agricultural counties. 

Under the terms of my proposal, the 
Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to 
develop a program for county buildings 
to be constructed by the counties in 
which agriculture is a predominant in- 
dustry. Financial assistance on the part 
of the Federal Government should not 
exceed 30 percent of the construction 
cost of the project, exclusive of the land, 
except in those counties where county 
authorities certify that their financial 
income is not sufficient to meet the per- 
centage requirement. But in no case 
should more than 50 percent of the 
building cost be supplied by the Federal 
Government. 

In view of the suggestions from vari- 
ous parts of the country that at the ap- 
propriate time a county agricultural 
building program be undertaken, I trust 
that the Committee on Agriculture will 
be able to take notice of proposals of 
this character during the next session 
of the Congress. My own proposal in- 
cludes the essential principles of owner- 
ship by the counties and provision for 
an auditorium for farm meetings. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Chairman, we 
have no further requests for time. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, we 
have no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no 
8 requests for time the Clerk will 
rea 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
Be it enacted, ete.— 
TITLE I—GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 101. The Public Buildings Act of 1949 
is amended by (1) redesignating section 411 
therof as section 412, and (2) inserting, im- 
mediately after section 410 thereof, the fol- 
lowing new section: 

“Sec. 411. (a) Whenever the Administrator 
of General Services determines that (1) the 
needs for space for the permanent activities 
of the Federal Government in any particu- 
lar area cannot be satisfied by utilization 
of any existing property suitable for the pur- 
pose then owned by the Government, and 
(2) the best interests of the United States 
will be served by taking action hereunder, 
he is hereby authorized to obtain and pro- 
vide space for the accommodation of activi- 
ties of the Government in the several States, 
the District of Columbia, and the Territories 
and possessions of the United States (includ- 
ing Guam), except for the accommodation of 
activities of the Post Office Department, by 
negotiating and entering into purchase con- 
tracts, the terms of which shall not be less 
than 10 nor more than 25 years and which 
shall provide in each case that title to the 
property shall vest in the United States at 
or before the expiration of the contract term 
and upon fulfillment of the terms and con- 
ditions stipulated in each of such purchase 
contracts. Such terms and conditions shall 
include provision for the application to the 
purchase price agreed upon therein of in- 
stallment payments made thereunder in- 
cluding provision for the exchange of sur- 
plus real property or real property which 
may become surplus as a result of such 
agreement, where the Administrator deter- 
mines that the best interests of the Govern- 
ment in economy and efficiency of operation 
will be served. 

“(b) The Administrator of General Sery- 
ices is authorized to exercise the powers 
granted in this section with respect to ex- 
isting properties, including those for which 
conversions, additions, extensions, or re- 
modeling may be required, and properties 
upon which construction is to be subse- 
quently effected in pursuance of the terms 
of applicable purchase contracts. 

“(c) The Administrator of General Sery- 
ices is authorized to enter into agreements 
with any person, copartnership, corporation, 
or other public or private entity, to effectu- 
ate any of the purposes of this section; and 
is further authorized to bring about the de- 
velopment and improvenrent of any land 
owned by the United States and under the 
control of the General Services Administra- 
tion including the demolition of obsolete 
and outmoded structures situated théreon, 
by providing for the construction thereon by 
others of such structures and facilities as 
shall be the subject of the applicable pur- 
chase contracts. 

“(d) Each such purchase contract shall 
include such provisions as the Administrator 
of General Services, in his discretion, shall 
deem to be in the best interests of the 
United States and appropriate to secure the 
performance of the obligations imposed 
upon the party or parties that shall enter 
into such agreement with the United States: 
Provided, That no such agreement may pro- 
vide for the payment by the United States 
in pursuance of the terms thereof of moneys 
in an aggregate annual amount in excess of 
15 percent of the appraised fair market 
value of the property at the date of the 
purchase contract, or in the case of property 
where construction shall not have been 
completed at that date in excess of 15 per- 
cent of the fair market value at the date of 
completion of such construction. 

(e) No proposed purchase contract agree- 
ment calling for the expenditure of more 
than $50,000 per annum shall be executed 
under this section unless it has been sub- 
mitted, 30 days prior to its effective date, 
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to the President of the Senate and to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives for 
appropriate reference to committees. 

“(f) Funds now or hereafter available 
for the payment of rent and related charges 
for premises, whether appropriated directly 
to the General Services Administration or 
to any other agency of the Government and 
received by said Administration for such 
purpose, may be utilized by the Administra- 
tor of General Services to make payments 
becoming due from time to time from the 
United States as current charges in connec- 
tion with agreements entered into under 
authority of this section: Provided, That no 
such funds may be expended for acquisition 
of title to the property covered by any such 
agreement prior to the expiration of the con- 
tract term specified therein (whether by 
exercise of option to purchase or otherwise) 
in the absence of specific appropriation of 
funds for such acquisition, which appropria- 
tions are hereby authorized: Provided fur- 
ther, That the value of any Government real 
property to be exchanged under any such 
agreement may be credited at the time of 
exchange to the payments to be made by the 
United States thereunder: Provided further, 
That Government real property to be ex- 
changed may be credited .in whole or in 
part to the purchase price of the property 
for which it is exchanged, except that where 
the amount of the credit for the real prop- 
erty to be exchanged exceeds the amount of 
the purchase price, the amount of the re- 
maining proceeds shall, except as provided 
in section 205 of the Post Office Department 
Property Act of 1953, be covered into the 
miscellaneous receipts of the Treasury of the 
United States. 

“(g) When requested by the Postmaster 
General, the Administrator of General 
Services is hereby authorized to exercise the 
authority vested in him by this section (1) 
to acquire property for postal purposes, or 
(2) to provide space for postal purposes in 
buildings acquired under this section for 
other purposes. 

“(h) With respect to any interest in real 
property acquired under the provisions of 
this section, the same shall be subject to 
State and local taxes until title to the same 
shall pass to the Government of the United 
States. 

“(i) If any provision of this section or 
the application thereof to any person or 
circumstance is held invalid, the remainder 
of this section and the application thereof 
to other persons or circumstances shall not 
be affected thereby. 

“(j), (1) Section 302 (c) of the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act 
of 1949 and section 355 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended (50 U. S. C. 175), shall 
apply to purchase contract agreements en- 
tered into under this section, except that 
any such agreement may be entered into 
and placed in effect after request for but 
prior to receipt of an opinion of the Attor- 
ney General with respect to the validity of 
title to the property described therein. 

“(2) Except as provided by paragraph (1) 
of this subsection, sections 3733, 3734, and 
3736 of the Revised Statutes, as amended 
(40 U. S. C. 259; 41 U. S. C. 12, 14); section 1 
of the act of March 3, 1877 (19 Stat. 370; 
40 U. S. C. 34); section 3 of the act of 
August 27, 1935, as amended (60 Stat. 257; 
40 U. 5. C. 304c); section 407 of this act; 
and any other provision of law (except ap- 
plicable labor standards provisions) relat- 
ing to the acquisition of real property, con- 
struction of buildings, or leasing of space, 
shall not apply to purchase contract agree- 
ments executed under this section.” 

Sec. 102. It is not the intention of the Con- 
gress that the program authorized by this 
title shall constitute a substitute for or a 
replacement of any program for the construc- 
tion by the United States of such structures 
as may be required from time to time by the 
Federal Government, 
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Sec. 103. This title may be cited as the 
“Public Buildings Purchase Contract Act of 
1953.” 


TITLE U- rost OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Sec. 201. It is the purpose of this title to 
supplement existing provisions of law for 
the leasing of space for postal purposes by 
providing authorization for the acquisition 
by the Postmaster General of such space 
through the execution of lease-purchase and 
other agreements under which the United 
States will obtain immediate use of such 
space and will make periodic payments, and 
in the case of lease-purchase agreements will 
obtain title to the property described therein 
at or prior to the end of the term prescribed 
therein. It is not the intention of the Con- 
gress that the program authorized by section 
202 of this title shall consitute a substitute 
for or a replacement of any program for the 
construction by the United States of such 
structures as may be required from time to 
time by the postal service. 

Sec. 202. (a) Whenever the Postmaster 
General determines that (1) there is a sub- 
stantial need for space for postal purposes in 
any particular area which cannot be satisfied 
by utilization of any existing property suit- 
able for the purpose then owned by the Gov- 
ernment, (2) the receipts of the post office 
serving such area exceed $10,000 per year, 
and (3) the best interests of the United 
States will be served by taking action here- 
under, he is hereby authorized to obtain and 
provide space for postal purposes in suitable 
structures of permanent-type construction 
in the several States, the District of Colum- 
bia, and the Territories and possessions of 
the United States (including Guam), by 
negotiating and entering into lease-purchase 
agreements, the terms of which shall not be 
less than 10 or more than 25 years and which 
shall provide in each case that title to the 
property shall vest in the United States at or 
before the expiration of the leasehold term 
and upon fulfillment of the terms and condi- 
tions stipulated in each of such lease-pur- 
chase agreements. Such terms and condi- 
tions shall include provision for the applica- 
tion to the purchase price agreed upon 
therein of rental payments made thereunder. 
Such payments under any such agreement 
may include amounts for the amortization 
of the fair market value on the date of such 
agreement of the property described therein. 
The financial ‘transactions of the Post Office 
Department with respect to such lease-pur- 
chase agreements shall be subject to the ac- 
counting and auditing requirements of the 
Post Office Department Financial Control Act 
of 1950 (act of August 17, 1950, ch. 735, 81st 
Congress, 2d sess.). 

(b) The Postmaster General is authorized 
to exercise the powers granted in this section 
with respect to existing properties, including 
those for which conversions, additions, ex- 
tensions, or remodeling may be required, and 
properties upon which construction is to be 
subsequently effected in pursuance of the 
terms of applicable lease-purchase agree- 

“ments. 

(c) The Postmaster General is authorized 
to enter into agreements, with any person, 
copartnership, corporation, or other public or 
private entity, to effectuate any of the pur- 
poses of this section; and is further author- 
ized to bring about the development and im- 
provement of any land purchased by the 


United States for postal purposes, including: 


the demolition of obsolete and outmoded 
structures situate thereon, by providing for 
the construction thereon by others of such 
structures and facilities as shall be the sub- 
ject of the applicable lease-purchase agree- 
ment. 

(d) Each such lease-purchase agreement 
shall include such provisions as the Post- 
master General, in his discretion, shall deem 
to be in the best interest of the United 
States and appropriate to secure the per- 
formance of the obligations imposed upon 
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the party or parties that shall enter into 
such agreement with the United States. 

(e) Funds available to the Post Office 
Department for the payment of rents are 
authorized to be utilized by the Postmaster 
General to make any payments becoming 
due from time to time from the United 
States in pursuance of lease-purchase agree- 
ments entered into under the authority of 
this title: Provided, That no such funds 
may be expended for acquisition of title to 
the property covered by any lease-purchase 
agreement prior to the expiration of the 
leasehold term specified therein (whether 
by exercise of option to purchase or other- 
wise) in the absence of specific appropria- 
tion of funds for such acquisition, which ap- 
propriations are hereby authorized. 

Sec. 203. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, the Postmaster General 
is authorized to— 

(1) negotiate and enter into lease agree- 
ments with any person, copartnership, cor- 
poration, or other public or private entity, 
on such terms as the Postmaster General 
deems to be in the best interests of the 
United States, for the erection by such lessor 
of such buildings and improvements for 
postal purposes as the Postmaster General 
deems appropriate, on lands sold, leased, or 
otherwise disposed of by the Postmaster 
General to, or otherwise acquired by, such 
person, copartnership, corporation, or pub- 
lic or private entity; 

(2) for the purposes of paragraph (1) of 
this section, and without regard to the 
Federal Property and Administrative Serv- 
ices Act of 1949 (act of June 30, 1949, ch. 283, 
81st Cong., Ist sess.), as amended. 

(A) acquire by purchase, condemnation, 
lease, donation, or otherwise, and on such 
terms as he shall deem appropriate to the 
best interests of the United States, real 
property and interests therein, for use for 
postal purposes; and 

(B) dispose of real property, and interests 
therein, acquired for use or used for postal 
purposes by sale, lease, or otherwise, on 
such terms as he shall deem appropriate to 
the best interests of the United States. 

(b) Funds available to the Post Office De- 
partment for the payment of rents are au- 
thorized to be utilized by the Postmaster 
General for the purposes of this section, 

Sec. 204. The Postmaster General may, 
at the time he enters into any lease-pur- 
chase or lease agreement under authority 
of this title, include in such agreement a 
provision for adjustment of the rental paid 
to any lessor to compensate for any increase 
or decrease in taxes on the leased property. 

Sec. 205. Amounts received by the Gov- 
ernment from sales, leases, or other dis- 
posals of property acquired in the perform- 
ance by the Postmaster General of the 
functions vested in him by this title shall 
be credited to the current applicable appro- 
priation of the Post Office Department and 
shall be available for expenditure for the 
purposes of this title. 

Sec. 206. The Postmaster General shall 
take title, on behalf of the United States, 
to all real property purchased by him under 
authority of this title. 

Sec. 207. (a) Section 355 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended (50 U. S. C. 175), shall 
apply to the acquisition in fee simple of 
real property under this title, except that 
any lease-purchase agreement to acquire 
real property under this title may be en- 
tered into.and placed in effect after request 
for but prior to receipt of an opinion of 
the Attorney General with respect to the 
validity of title to the real property described 
therein. 

(b) Section 3709 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended (41 U. S. C. 5), shall apply (1) 
to the acquisition of real property by lease- 
purchase agreements, under authority of 
section 202 of this title, and (2) to the lease 
agreements entered into under authority of 
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paragraph (1) of section 203 (a) of this 
title. 

(c) Except as provided by subsections (a) 
and (b) of this section, sections 3733, 3734, 
and 3736 of the Revised Statutes, as amend- 
ed (40 U. S. C. 259; 41 U. S. C. 12, 14); sec- 
tion 1 of the act of March 3, 1877 (19 Stat. 
870; 40 U. S. C. 34); and any other provision 
of law (except applicable labor standards 
provisions) relating to the acquisition or 
disposal of real property, construction of 
buildings, or leasing of space, shall not ap- 
ply to any of the functions performed by 
the Postmaster General in effectuating the 
purposes of this title. 

Sec. 208. No agreement shall be entered 
into under this title later than a date 10 
years after the date of enactment of this 
title. 

SEC. 209. The Postmaster General shall in- 
clude in his annual report an account of 
transactions conducted during the applicable 
year pursuant to the provisions of this title. 

Sec. 210. This title may be cited as the 
“Post Office Department Property Act of 
1953.” 


Mr. DONDERO (interrupting reading 
of the bill). Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that further reading of 
the bill be dispensed with and that the 
bill be open for amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SMITH of Mis- 
sissippi: Add a new section to title II to read 
as follows: 

“No proposed purchase contract agree- 
ment shall be executed under this section 
unless it has been submitted, 30 days prior 
to its effective date, to the President of the 
Senate and to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives for appropriate reference to 
committees.” 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Chair- 
man, the amendment which I have of- 
fered is taken from the language in title I 
of this bill, with the exception of the 
$50,000 limitation provided in title I. It 
simply provides the same type of reason- 
able control by the Congress of this 
building function on the part of the exec- 
utive branch that it is deemed appro- 
priate to take in title I. If it is proper 
for the Congress to exercise any control 
in regard to these buildings as is provided 
in title I, then it is proper that this con- 
trol should be exercised with regard to 
title II. 

I see no reason why we should feel it 
necessary to exercise no control whatso- 
ever so far as title II is concerned. My 
amendment provides for a reasonable 
control. It has been approved, in effect, 
by the executive department when it asks 
approval of the proposal listed in title I. 
It is not an undue limitation; it is merely 
enforcing what should be the natural 
authority, the Congress, in the field of 
public buildings, a historic role that the 
Congress has had ever since Federal 
building construction began over 150 
years ago, and which the Congress has 
never given up. 

I think you should realize that under 
title II of this bill there will be no post- 
office buildings constructed except virtu- 
ally under the terms provided in that 
title, which is perhaps a good thing, at 
least during this period when financial 
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conditions are so stringent. We will not 
be able to get direct appropriations for 
post-office construction. But we should 
not give up the historic role that the 
Congress has had in authorizing build- 
ing construction. We should have some 
small degree of check along the lines 
I have proposed. The language is not 
original with me; it is merely the lan- 
guage provided on page 4, with the ex- 
ception I have indicated. If that lan- 
guage is proper in regard to the build- 
ings that will be built by the General 
Services Administration it is certainly 
proper that it should be in effect in re- 
gard to buildings that will be built by the 
Post Office Department. 

I hope the committee will see the rea- 
sonableness of this proposal and accept 
the amendment. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. Under the gentle- 
man’s amendment a building that would 
cost as little as five or ten thousand dol- 
lars would have to be submitted back 
through leaving out the limitation in 
title I of the bill? 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. That is 
right. Under the present law, a post 
office that would cost as little as five or 
ten thousand dollars has to be author- 
ized by the Congress. My amendment 
would not provide that the authorization 
process be stopped; it would merely pro- 
vide that the voice of the Congress in 
regard to these authorizations be heard. 

I do not believe that the new admin- 
istration, which has expressed so highly 
its faith in a good working relation with 
the Congress, can object to carrying over 
this idea in regard to post-office con- 
struction that it has accepted in the field 
of General Services construction. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. I yield to 
the gentleman from Oregon. 

Mr. ANGELL. What would the gen- 
tleman say in the case where a proposal 
was submitted to the Congress and the 
Congress took no action? What effect 
would that have on the project? 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. If the 
Congress took no action and did not ap- 
prove it, the inference would be that the 
Congress did not want it built. Cer- 
tainly that is the inference which has 
to be taken in regard to these contracts 
for building purposes under the General 
Services Administration on page 4 of the 
bill. 

Mr. ANGELL. If the gentleman’s 
amendment was adopted and that report 
was submitted, that would end the whole 
building project. 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. That is 


‘perhaps correct, and perhaps it should 


be ended. That is one of the functions 
and obligations of the Congress. If the 
administration wants to exercise too 
much authority, we should be able to 
check on it. That is what I under- 
stand we are supposed to be doing, 
checking on the administration’s spend- 
ing through its different agencies. As 
far as the efforts of a Congressman to 
get any type of building in his district, 
if the approval has to be given by the 
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Congress, naturally, the Congressman is 
going to have a greater chance of getting 
what he wants. That is merely a by- 
product of its own rule that the Congress 
has had in the past in authorizing public 
buildings, 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I know that my dis- 
tinguished friend, the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. SMITH] did not want to 
leave a misleading statement in your 
mind. He said that his amendment to 
title 2 was the same as the amendment 
to title 1 on page 4. : 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGREGOR. Certainly, I yield 
to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. I beg the 
gentleman’s pardon. I said with the ex- 
ception of the limitation of $50,000, 

Mr. McGREGOR. Probably I was not 
listening, so I apologize to the gentle- 
man if he said except limitation of 
$50,000. But I do want to call to your 
attention on page 4 that we have a 
$50,000 limitation. If the gentleman's 
amendment was put into effect, every 
post office, whether it cost $10,000 or 
$12,000, or $20,000 would have to be sub- 
mitted to the Congress for approval. 
Now, Congress does approve every single 
project in this legislation. Why? Be- 
cause the lease agreements, contracts, 
and purchases, are entirely paid out of 
appropriations by the Committee on Ap- 
propriations of the Congress. They can- - 
not exceed appropriations established 
for rentals, which means that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations does have, and 
you as members of the committee have, 
a chance to check on every single item 
if you want to, because when that appro- 
priation bill comes before the Congress 
there must be a record made. 

Let me read from page 13 of the bill: 

The Postmaster General shall include in 
his annual report an account of transac- 
tions conducted during the applicable year 
pursuant to the provisions of this title. 


Congress does have a hand in what is 
going to be done. Mr. Chairman, we 
have three branches of government, the 
executive, the legislative, and the judi- 
cial. If we, as the legislative branch, 
are going to dictate to the executive 
branch of the Government, then we are 
exceeding the authority given to us by 
the Constitution of these United States. 
We must have those three branches, and 
it is our prerogative to take care of and 
O. K., if you please, these transactions, 
and we do it when it comes time to vote 
on the appropriation bills. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGREGOR. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. I think the 
point that the gentleman just made 
about encroachment on the executive 
branch of the Government was the basis 
on which the President vetoed the pre- 
vious legislation. 

Mr. McGREGOR. That is correct. 
In the President’s veto message of last 
year it was explained that was one of 
his reasons for vetoing the legislation. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. McGREGOR. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. I think the gen- 
tleman from Ohio has made a very 
worthwhile argument and I think he has 
convinced the Members. Let us vote. 

Mr. McGREGOR. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

There are some technical points in this 
bill. This bill came out of our com- 
mittee by unanimous vote. It passed the 
Committee on Rules by unanimous vote 
and I certainly hope that the member- 
ship will defeat the amendment offered 
by my good friend, the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. SMITH). 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGREGOR. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON. As I understand the 
discussion, the idea of this bill is that 
we may pay for post offices and other 
public buildings on the installment plan. 

Mr. MCGREGOR. That is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON. That is the way 70 
percent of the people in America bought 
their homes. 

May I make this comment: If the mili- 
tary of our Government had built the 
housing for the military people who draw 
rent money under the laws of Congress 
we would have saved hundreds and hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. 

Mr. McGREGOR. I thank the gentle- 
man, and I do know of his interest in this 
legislation. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGREGOR. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. May I ask 
the gentleman from Ohio if this plan 
would not expedite and facilitate the 
building of post offices in communities 
that need them really badly at the 
present time? 

Mr. McGREGOR. Very much so. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment 
is defeated. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment to the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Davis of Geor- 
gia to the amendment offered by Mr. SMITH 
of Mississippi: Insert after the word “ 
ment”, the following: “calling for the ex- 
penditure of more than $25,000 total.” 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to express approval of the 
legislation in general, but I feel that the 
amendment the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi {Mr. SMITH] has offered will serve 
a good purpose, provided there is a figure 
placed in there which would limit the 
application of his amendment to projects 
which cost a total of $25,000 or more. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. I think 
the gentleman’s amendment is a very 
good one, and I am glad to support his 
amendment to my amendment. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I thank the 
gentleman. 

As you wil) notice on page 4, the bill 
calls for the supervising of these con- 
tracts in every other department where 
the bill may apply except the Post Office 
Department, where the expenditure is 
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more than $50,000 per annum. We have 
also already in existence a provision of 
this same nature which applies to pur- 
chases, leases, or sales by the military 
departments. In title 6 of Public Law 
155 of the 82d Congress it was provided 
that all purchasing, leasing, and dispos- 
ing of real property by the military de- 
partments and the Civil Defense Admin- 
istration where the amount involved is 
$25,000 or more must be cleared with 
the House and Senate subcommittees. 
It is a simple procedure. It does not 
involve any great detail. It works very 
satisfactorily and has already been tried 
and tested in these military and. civil 
defense leases. purchases, and sales. 

I have talked to the staff of the House 
Committee on Armed Services to get 
the details of how they work that provi- 
sion of the law. When it is proposed to 
purchase, lease, or dispose of any real 
property by the military departments, 
this is what happens: They submit mim- 
eographed descriptions of the plans to 
purchase, lease, or dispose of real prop- 
erty, the value of which is $25,000 or 
more, to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. Copies of the plans are distributed 
to each member. At a later date, usually 
about 10 days, they have a subcommittee 
on that subject which meets to consider 
them. They do give them consideration, 
and if the case appears to be worthy and 
meritorious they approve it, that is all 
there is to it. If not, then under that 
law they have the opportunity to prevent 
waste and extravagant purchases or 
leases, and to exercise that supervision 
which the Congress is supposed to exer- 
cise over the spending of the peoples’ 
money. Why should the Department of 
the Post Office be the only department 
of the Government which is exempted 
from this kind of supervision of the Con- 
gress when every other department is 
subjected to it? Of course, it would not 
be in title I of this bill unless the com- 
mittee thought it would be worthwhile 
insofar as these other matters are 
concerned. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Can the 
gentleman see any logic in the Congress 
in the same piece of legislation providing 
one requirement for one department of 
the Government and then exempting 
another department? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I can see no 
logic in it, particularly when in another 
piece of legislation which we passed in 
the 82d Congress, we made the same 
provision with regard to the military 
department and the civil defense. What 
is there about the Post Office Department 
that makes them exempt from the super- 
vision of the Congress in the same way 
that the military and civil defense and 
all other departments which are involved 
in this bill are subject except the Depart- 
ment of the Post Office? 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. The gen- 
tleman is a member of the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. Is it 
his understanding that if this amend- 
ment is adopted it would have any effect 
whatsoever toward reducing the number 
of post offices that would be constructed 
under the bill? 
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Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I do not be- 
lieve it would. I do not think it would 
put any heavy burden on the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. I men- 
tioned this at the time we had this legis- 
lation up, with the ranking Democratic 
member of our committee, the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Murray]! and I told 
him at that time that I was in favor of 
a similar provision to this being in the 
bill. We had some hearings on this leg- 
islation before the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, and then the 
bill which was pending there got out of 
our committee and got into the other 
committee here and so it is here before 
the House in this bill. That is my ver- 
sion of it, and I think the amendment 
is good. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not usually dif- 
fer with my distinguished friend, the 
gentleman from Georgia, and I dare say 
he may be correct. I hardly think so. 
Do I understand it is it his opinion 
his proposed amendment would not 
slow down the program we are provid- 
ing in this legislation? Is that his 
opinion? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Yes, I think 
this is a very necessary procedure. I 
do not think it would slow it down any 
more than is necessary to give our com- 
mittee a reasonable look at it. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Is the gentle- 
man satisfied with all the remainder of 
title II? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Yes, I have 
no objection to the remainder of it. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Except just the 
proposed item of $25,000. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I regret to dif- 
fer with the gentleman. I still think 
the $50,000 figure ought to remain in the 
bill. I cannot understand his logic on 
that, but maybe I do not quite under- 
stand the gentleman. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I 
undertaken to change the $50,000 figure 
which is on page 4 of the 


SMITH]. 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Yes, 
the gentleman from Mississippi says he 
will accept, 
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Mr. REES of Kansas. I do not want 
to argue the point, but I still think the 
language ought to remain as presently 
in the bill. That is my opinion. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Will the gen- 
tleman yield further? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Iam happy to 
yield. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I wìll say to 
the gentleman that neither the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Mississippi 
nor the amendment that I offer will 
strike any language from the bill. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

This bill comes to the House, as ex- 
plained by the gentleman from Ohio 
Mr. McGrecor], under a unanimous 
vote of our committee. I hate to oppose 
any amendment offered by my good 
friend the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. SmtrH], or my good friend the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Davis], 
but it changes the bill somewhat, and, 
therefore, I am asking that the amend- 
ment and the substitute amendment be 
voted down. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia. 

Mr. HARDY. Would the gentleman 
explain the reason for leaving out the 
provision with respect to the post office, 
which was put in with respect to the 
General Services Administration? 

Mr. DONDERO. The question of 
leases that may come up will involve 
amounts smaller than provided in the 
bill, and we think it best to leave it just 
as we reported it to the House. 

Mr. HARDY. If you have a $25,000 or 
$50,000 limitation, it does not seem to me 
that those are very small leases. 

Mr. DONDERO. Of course, this title 
of the bill comes under the jurisdiction 
of the Post Office Committee and not 
the Committee on Public Works. But it 
has been agreed to by both committees 
that the bill, and as we have reported it, 
will do the work and would expedite the 
building of post offices in this country. 
For that reason we left it out. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. I shall take 
but 1 or 2 minutes. The provision re- 
quiring that these matters be resub- 
mitted to the committees, it seems to me, 
is a good provision. I do not see any 
reason why it should be included with 
respect to General Services and left out 
with respect to the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. Iam happy to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Does the gen- 
tleman know of any difficulty that has 
attended the lease, purchase, or sale of 
real property where this same super- 
vision is exercised by the Military De- 
partment? 

Mr. HARDY. I might say to the gen- 
tleman that I am currently serving on 
the Real Estate Subcommittee of the 
Armed Services Committee and every one 
of these projects of the military is sub- 
mitted to our committee under the very 
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able chairmanship of the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. CUNNINGHAM]. I know 
of no particular delay that has been oc- 
casioned by the submission of these 
leases or these real-estate acquisitions. 
The fact of the matter is, I believe it was 
on yesterday or the day before, our com- 
mittee saved $103,000 on a lease which 
was not proper. I think the same would 
happen in a great many cases in the 
Post Office as well as in General Services. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. Iam glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Regardless whether 
or not this amendment is approved, you 
are going to get exactly the same situa- 
tion as far as the vote on the Appropri- 
ations Committee or the vote by the Con- 
gress is concerned, because I refer the 
gentleman to the language, “The Post- 
master General shall include in his an- 
nual report,” and so forth. 

Mr. HARDY. I might say to the gen- 
tleman that I do not think the Appro- 
priations Committee action will cover 
these matters. Funds are appropriated 
for the purpose of making leases, and 
Congress has no control over individual 
leases at all. In addition to that, I think 
the legislative committees which have 
jurisdiction are in a better position to 
scrutinize these individual items than is 
the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. Me GREGOR. If the gentleman 
will yield further, of course, when the 
bill comes to the floor every Member of 
Congress, whether he is a member of a 
legislative committee or of the Appro- 
priations Committee, has the right to 
demand and to receive information rel- 
ative to each specific project. 

Mr, HARDY. I think the gentleman 
misses the point. The point is that Con- 
gress will not get the chance to scrutinize 
these until after the contract has been 
entered into. Unless the projects are 
submitted before the leases are made, 
we shall not be able to reject them, if 
they ought to be rejected. This is so with 
regard to the Congress as a whole and 
to the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. McGREGOR. I want to tell my 
good friend that in the General Services 
Agency we have the clause that is being 
suggested. 

Mr. HARDY. That is correct. 

Mr. McGREGOR. But we found out 
that the Post Office officials were not in 
accord with that. 

Mr. HARDY. I am not surprised. 

Mr. McGREGOR. We do not want 
to get into a scrap with the Post Office 
Department, we do not want to get into 
a scrap with the administration, or with 
the General Services Administration as 
we did last year and got no bill. That 
is what is going to happen, you are go- 
ing to stir up that same argument that 
we had last year with the result that 
there will be no bill and then you will 
be hollering to the high heavens because 
you have not got a post office. 

Mr. HARDY. But under the lan- 
guage of this amendment if the Post 
Office Committee decides that it will not 
do a thing about these cases it has it 
within its power, and under this language 
it is not required to do anything at all. 
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But if they are submitted to the com- 
mittee it at least has the opportunity to 
scrutinize them if it cares to do so. 
There is no directive in this amendment; 
and insofar as I can see it certainly 
would not impose any burden on the 
Post Office Committee which that com- 
mittee would not care to assume. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. I shall be glad to yield 
to my colleague from Ohio. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Iam sure the gen- 
tleman has sat in on conference com- 
mittees with the various departments 
and he realizes that when you get agree- 
ment on the part of the Post Office De- 
partment, the General Services Admin- 
istration, the Budget, and those inter- 
ested outside of the governmental func- 
tions, then it is most difficult after you 
have established it to come on to the 
floor and make some changes. 

My distinguished friend from Missis- 
sippi, the author of this amendment, dis- 
cussed this amendment in the commit- 
tee. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has expired. 

(Mr. Harpy asked and was given 
permission to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. HARDY. This is perfectly rea- 
sonable. A similar provision is appli- 
cable to the military except it requires 
that the Armed Services Committee come 
into agreement with the military before 
they can proceed. The language of this 
amendment does rfot make any such re- 
quirement. If the Committee on the 
Post Office and the Civil Service does 
not care to scrutinize these, under this 
language it does not have to, but it will 
have the opportunity to do so if it so 
desires in its wisdom. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has again ex- 
pired. 

(On request of Mr. SMITH of Mis- 
sissippi and by unanimous consent Mr. 
Harpy was allowed to proceed for 3 ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Iam sorry 
to impose on the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, but during his statement the gen- 
tleman from Ohio made a statement 
which I think should be corrected. 

First of all, this amendment was dis- 
cussed in the committee. It was not 
voted on. The gentleman from Ohio sug- 
gested that we put it off until we got to 
the floor, when there would be some Civil 
Service Committee people here and per- 
haps it would be accepted. A few min- 
utes ago I took this up with the chair- 
man of that committee and he indicated 
that he would not object to it, but he 
said: “Let us see how Mr. McGrecor 
feels.” Then the gentleman from Ohio 
did not like it. That is the situation. 
This matter never came to a vote in the 
Public Works Committee. 

Mr. HARDY. Since I still have con- 
trol of the time I do not want this to get 
to the stage of an argument here. I 
think this is a good amendment. The 
gentleman from Mississippi might ad- 
versely affect it so I just hope it can be 
agreed to. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
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by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
SmitH] and the amendment offered to 
the amendment by the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Davis]. 

This amendment was never consid- 
ered by our committee; it was not pro- 
posed to our committee. The Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service 
had a bill which is now title II of the 
present bill under consideration. Last 
year, as chairman of the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee, I introduced a 
similar bill. It passed the House. Un- 
fortunately the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi was able to get an amendment 
somewhat similar to the one he is now 
proposing adopted, and as a result the 
bill last year was not approved by the 
President. 

The language of title II has the unani- 
mous approval of the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. This 
amendment will slow down the lease- 
purchase program of the Post Office De- 
partment and will be of no benefit what- 
soever. 

I ask that the amendment and the 
amendment to the amendment be voted 
down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Davis] to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. SMITH]. Í 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Davis of 
Georgia) there were—ayes 20, noes 56. 

So the amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. SMITH]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Van Zaxpr, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 6342) to amend the Pub- 
lic Buildings Act of 1949 to authorize 
the Administrator of General Services to 
acquire title to real property and to pro- 
vide for the construction of certain puh- 
lic buildings thereon by executing pur- 
chase contracts; to extend the authority 
of the Postmaster General to lease quar- 
ters for post-office purposes; and for 
other purposes, pursuant to House Res- 
olution 344 he reported the bill back to 
the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


AMENDMENT TO RAILROAD RETIRE- 
MENT ACT OF 1937, AS AMENDED 
Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, I call up 

House Resolution 336 and ask for its im- 

mediate consideration. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
356) to amend the Railroad Retirement Act 
of 1937, as amended. After general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill, and shall 
continue not to exceed 2 hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, the 
bill shall be read for amendment under the 
5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
consideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes of my time to the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. SMITH], and at this 
time yield myself such time as I may use. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 336 is 
a rule which provides for 2 hours general 
debate, an open rule, in the consideration 
of the bill H. R. 356. That bill is a meas- 
ure which would retroactively repeal one 
of the provisions which was written into 
the Railroad Retirement Act by the 82d 
Congress in 1951. The provision it deals 
with is the so-called social security offset 
provision, otherwise known as the dual- 
benefit provision, 

The provision which it is sought now 
to repeal is one that would reduce the 
pension of certain retired railroad work- 
ers who might be entitled to social-secu- 
rity benefits even though they do not get 
social-security benefits. It has been 
thought that that provision is mani- 
festly unfair. It was not intended by the 
Congress to effect that result and this 
measure would cure that defect in the 
law. It would seem to be a very meri- 
torious piece of legislation, although 
ra is some controversy with regard 
to it. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LATHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. The 
American Association of Railroads is op- 
posed to this bill. Eighty percent of rail- 
road labor, or the people representing 
railroad labor, are opposed to it. The 
Railroad Retirement Board, which ad- 
ministers this law, is opposed to it unan- 
imously. Under those circumstances, 
where practically everybody concerned 
with the railroad retirement problem, 
the employers, the employees, and the 
agencies administering the law being dia- 
metrically opposed to it, does he not 
think this is a poor time for the House to 
bring up a matter of this kind? 

Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the fact that the committee has re- 
ported this bill, I suggest that we adopt 
the rule expeditiously. Certainly it 
should be considered by the House, and 
then a full discussion of the merits of the 
bill can be had. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LATHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 


Mr, 
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Mr. VAN ZANDT. For the benefit of 
the House, the International Machinists 
Union, some 800,000, are supporting this 
bill; the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations, with better than 100,000 mem- 
bers who are railroad employees; the 
United Steel Workers of America, with 
some 10,000 employees; the Railway Pa- 
trolmen's International Union of the 
American Federation of Labor, are all 
supporting this bill. So do the BRT, 
ORC, BLE, B. L. F. and E. and the switch- 
men's union. Therefore, I challenge the 
statement that 80 percent of the railroad 
employees of this country are opposed to 
this bill. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Does the 
gentleman dispute the fact that the 
Railway Labor Executive Association, 
representing approximately 80 percent 
of the railroad employees, is opposed 
to this bill? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I reply to the 
gentleman by saying that Mr. A. J. 
Hayes, international president of the In- 
ternational Association of Machinists, 
an organization affiliated with the Rail- 
way Labor Executive Association, wired 
me to the effect that 800,000 members, 
of his organization which represents the 
machinists, the machinists helpers and 
apprentices of every railway carrier of 
this country, after due study and con- 
sideration, wholeheartedly supports the 
enactment of this legislation. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. There 
are only 45,000 persons who belong to 
that union who are railroad workers, so 
the 800,000 figure is certainly mislead- 
ing. 

Mr. LATHAM. As I indicated, Mr. 
Speaker, there is some slight controversy 
in regard to this measure. I therefore 
suggest we adopt the rule speedily and 
get on to the merits of the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 minute to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. WAIN- 
WRIGHT]. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to associate myself with my 
colleague, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. LATHAM], in urging the adoption of 
House Resolution 336. I would also like 
to state at this time that I am delighted 
to support my colleague, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. VAN ZANDT], in 
support of H. R. 356. 

Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER]. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve that the enactment of this amend- 
ment is good legislation, and is in the 
best interests of railroad employees gen- 
erally. 

As you will recall, a pensioner who 
retires under the provisions of the Rail- 
road Retirement Act at the present time 
cannot receive any benefits under the 
Social Security Act, even though he may 
have worked the required number of 
quarters to become a pensioner under 
the Social Security Act. In my opinion 
this is highly discriminatory against 
railroad workers generally. 

Under the Civil Service Retirement 
Act any pensioner is entitled to draw 
his civil service retirement pay and in 
addition may become regularly employed 
if he so wishes and receive old-age bene- 
fits under the Social Security Act. The 
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same is true in almost every other pen- 
sion system of the Federal Government. 
This is true of the Foreign Service re- 
tirement system and of the retirement 
systems for the employees of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System and the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. In addition, every 
pensioner under State retirement sys- 
tems is entitled after he has retired to 
work at other gainful employment and 
in addition to receive social security 
benefits, if he so qualifies. Individuals 
who retire from the Army, Air Force, 
Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, Public 
Health Service, or from the Federal ju- 
diciary receive the full pension to which 
they are entitled without any reduction 
by reason of old-age insurance benefits 
under the Social Security Act. 

I fail to understand why it should be 
necessary to reduce the annuity of peo- 
ple under the Railroad Retirement Act 
by any payment they receive as the re- 
sult of social security. In order to 
qualify under social security it is neces- 
sary that every person shall work the 
required number of quarters. Social 
security is based upon earned service. 
Now in the present Railroad Retirement 
Act retired railroad personnel are barred 
from social security. There is no rea- 
son that I can see as to why retired rail- 
road personnel should be treated on any 
different basis than people under other 
retirement systems. 

I think everyone in this House knows 
that the cost of living has risen substan- 
tially since the Railroad Retirement Act 
was enacted in 1937. There have been 
some increases in the meantime but they 
have not been nearly enough to catch up 
with the cost of living. 

It is my understanding that the aver- 
age annuitant under the railroad retire- 
ment system will receive approximately 
$129.80. If this is reduced by the amount 
of his social security you can see that his 
net income for the month under the 
railroad retirement system would be less 
than $100. 

In many instances retired railroad 
personnel must work at other occupa- 
tions in order to exist. When the time 
comes for them to fully retire they are 
then unable to take advantage of the 
provisions of social security for which 
they would have otherwise fully quali- 
fied. This has resulted in the reduction 
of many thousands of annuities and 
pensions of railroad people, some of 
which have been paid for many years. 
In order to restore the confidence of 
railroad employees in the fairness and 
equity of their retirement system, this 
provision should be immediately re- 
pealed. It is my belief that the amend- 
ments of 1951 to the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act were passed in good faith but 
they have proved to be highly discrim- 
inatory and unjust and in addition have 
not worked out in the intervening time 
to the benefit of all railroad people. 

These individuals had a right to expect 
that the pensions payable to them under 
the Railroad Retirement Act would not 
be subject to a reduction during their 
lifetime. Most of them have made plans 
for their retirement in the belief that 
their benefits would be available to them 
for their lifetime. They have done 
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nothing of themselves to cause a reduc- 
tion in their pensions. The reduction 
was brought about by this provision 
which was enacted into law in 1951 after 
they had started to receive their benefits. 

It should be emphasized that many 
individuals who have qualified for bene- 
fits under both the Railroad Retirement 
Act and social security have done so 
because they have been compelled to 
seek social-security employment and not 
because they were seeking to qualify for 
an additional benefit upon retirement. 
In many cases they were compelled to 
seek employment outside of the railroad 
industry as the result of the abandon- 
ment of operations by a carrier. There 
are many other cases where the individ- 
uals concerned accepted employment 
outside of the railroad industry during 
the war, when their particular skills were 
in demand, in order to fulfill their patri- 
otic obligations. All of these people who 
found employment elsewhere as a neces- 
sity were subject to the provisions of the 
Social Security Act. Under the present 
law, through no fault of their own, they 
will be forced to take a reduction in 
their railroad retirement benefits equal 
to the amount that they receive under 
the Social Security Act. 

It is my belief that any fair-minded 
person, upon a complete understanding 
of the situation that has been created as 
the result of the amendments of 1951, 
would want to see them repealed. Cer- 
tainly we do not want to discriminate 
against retired railroad personnel as 
against other people who are able to take 
advantage of both their regular retire- 
ment system and social security when 
both have been separately earned. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I concur in the statement made by the 
gentleman from New York. The best 
thing to do in the matter is to adopt the 
rule expeditiously and let them go to it. 

Mr. LATHAM. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consider- 
ation of the bill (H. R. 356) to amend 
the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937, as 
amended. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 356, with Mr. 
CANFIELD in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 21 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, during the years that 
it has been my privilege to serve as a 
Member of this House, I have had an 
opportunity to participate in the enact- 
ment of numerous and varied pieces of 
legislation that have been worth while 
and highly beneficial. This is a source 
of personal satisfaction. 

It was my privilege to be a member 
of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce from the time the first 
bill was enacted by that committee to 
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provide a retirement system for railroad 
workers. My support has been given all 
through the years, from that time up to 
and including the present, to this legis- 
lation. I assure you it has given me 
real satisfaction to have had a part in 
this most worth-while legislation. ` 

I mention this fact so that all may 
know that as I come before you today 
to advocate the passage of the bill be- 
fore us—H. R. 356—you may realize that 
I do so as the friend of railroad work- 
ers both before and after retirement, and 
with a continuing desire to be helpful 
to them at all times. 

H. R. 356 CORRECTS WRONG DONE TO RETIRED 
RAILROAD WORKERS 

Today, the membership of this House 
will have the opportunity of correcting 
a wrong that was done to retired rail- 
road workers when the 1951 amendments 
to the Railroad Retirement Act were 
passed. 

At that time it was recognized by all 
that the meager benefits received by re- 
tired railroad workers were insufficient 
to maintain a husband and wife in the 
inflationary period that then existed, 
The high cost of living brought real dis- 
tress to these retired workers. In an 
effort to relieve them the House passed 
a bill that increased the pensions and 
annuities by 15 percent and survivor 
benefits -by 33% percent. The latter 
percent of increase was to enable the 
latter class to be raised in the same pro- 
portion that had been previously given 
to the pensioners and annuitants. In 
other words, to equalize the two differing 
classes. The bill was passed by a large 
majority of the House. It demonstrated 
a very real desire and intention to im- 
prove the condition of retired workers 
and their survivors. 

However, the Senate passed a bill that 
while it sought to increase the benefits 
to be paid, nevertheless contained many 
highly objectionable features. In con- 
ference these were stricken from the 
bill by the insistence of the House con- 
ferees, except the one which has become 
known as the dual-benefit-restriction 
amendment, 

The House conferees in a spirit of com- 
promise accepted this amendment, not 
because they believed in it nor thought 
it right, but, solely to get through a bill 
that would increase the benefits to pen- 
sioners and annuitants by 15 percent 
and to survivors by 33% percent. For 
the conferees, of whom I was one, I must 
in justice to them state that even they 
did not fully realize the extent of the 
amendment restricting dual benefits, 
nor that it would work as great a hard- 
ship as it does, nor affect as many pen- 
Sioners as it does. 


INJUSTICE OF DUAL-BENEFIT RESTRICTION 


The amendment of 1951 that has re- 
sulted in such hardship and injustice 
to some 30,000 or more retired workers, 
and 10,000 or more wives, provides that 
the railroad-retirement pension or an- 
nuity of an individual must be reduced 
if such individual has creditable railroad 
service before 1937 and he is receiving, 
or is entitled to receive, and, I want to 
emphasize the latter phrase, “or is en- 
titled to receive,” an old-age benefit 
under the Social Security Act. The un- 
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fairness of this scheme is made more 
plain and emphatic when it is realized 
that this reduction in the railroad an- 
nuity must be made even though the 
individual is only potentially entitled to 
receive an old-age benefit under the So- 
cial Security Act, but is not receiving 
it either because he has not filed for is, 
or because he is still working. In other 
words, the amount is deducted from his 
railroad-retirement benefits even though 
he is not receiving social-security bene- 
fits he might be entitled to. It is bad 
enough to make a reduction of the 
amount received, but when the reduction 
is made of an amount not received, it 
reaches a degree of injustice that no 
one can or should attempt to justify. 

The total amount of the reduction in 
a railroad annuity is equal to that por- 
tion of the annuity which is based on 
prior service, that is to say, service be- 
fore 1937, or the amount of the social- 
security benefit, whether received or not, 
whichever is the smaller amount. 

As a result of this provision of the law, 
there were, at the close of last year, an 
estimated 30,200 retired railroad annui- 
tants and pensioners, and 10,500 wives 
of such retired individuals, who had their 
benefits reduced, in some cases as much 
as $85 a month for the retired employee, 
and $40 for his wifé. That is a lot of 
money to take away from an elderly man 
and his wife who are trying to make 
both ends meet on a small pension al- 
ready too small to start with. This re- 
duction cuts deeply. It hurts badly. It 
has caused a great deal of hardship, es- 
pecially if the retired worker and his 
wife have to rely entirely on their re- 
tirement benefits for a livelihood. 

To add insult to injury, when the Con- 
gress last year voted an increase in 
social-security benefits, these 30,000 and 
more retired workers found, to their 
amazement, that their railroad-retire- 
ment annuities were further reduced by 
an amount corresponding to the increase 
in their social-security benefits. They 
were no better off after the increase in 
their old-age insurance benefits than 
they were before Congress made the in- 
crease, Some of them, in fact, were 
worse off. The relief which the Con- 
gress intended to give to retired work- 
ers to meet increased living costs was 
not passed on to these retired railroad 
workers, although they came within the 
provisions of the Social Security Act, 
because of this dual-benefit restriction 
provision in the railroad-retirement law. 

As I stated a moment ago, we now 
have an estimated 30,200 retired railroad 
workers who are affected by this dual- 
benefit provision. But this is not the 
final number by any means. In fact, 
the Railroad Retirement Board has esti- 
mated that this number in the next few 
years will reach an estimate of over 
43,000 retired annuitants who will come 
under this provision of the law and have 
their railroad-retirement benefits re- 
duced because they may be entitled to 
social-security benefits, and, this is 
whether they draw the benefits or not. 

Can anything more outrageous or a 
greater injustice be conceived to which 
retired railroad workers and their wives 
could be subjected? Is it any wonder 
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that cries of anguish and angry protest 
have gone up all over the land? 


RETIRED RAILROAD WORKERS UNDER 1951 AMEND- 
MENTS ONLY CLASS DENIED DUAL BENEFITS 


The injustice that has resulted to re- 
tired railroad workers as a result of the 
1951 amendment is still further empha- 
sized when it is realized that they are the 
only pensioners in our entire Govern- 
ment set-up who are thus treated. In- 
dividuals who retire under the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act and under other Fed- 
eral retirement systems are not thus 
treated. Furthermore, individuals who 
retire from the Army, the Air Force, 
Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, or the Public 
Health Service, or from the Federal judi- 
ciary, or, from any other type of Gov- 
ernment position that comes under the 
Civil Service Retirement Act, receive the 
full annuity to which they are entitled 
under any of the applicable systems 
without any reduction by reason of any 
old-age insurance benefit to which they 
may be entitled under the Social Security 
Act. 

The bill now before us seeks to correct 
this inequity that has resulted from the 
1951 amendments. The bill has the sup- 
port of an overwhelming majority of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. Tens of thousands of rail- 
road workers and their families are hop- 
ing and praying that we take favorable 
action on this bill. I have received, the 
committee has received, and the Mem- 
bers of this House have received hun- 
dreds, yes, thousands of letters, tele- 
grams, and petitions from the retired 
workers and organizations representing 
these workers, who are being deprived, 
by an unjust provision of the law, of a 
good portion of their railroad retirement 
annuities and pensions to which they are 
entitled. Ican say, without the slightest 
doubt whatever, that this provision of 
the law has brought forth more criticism 
and more concern on the part of retired 
workers than any other feature of the 
Railroad Retirement Act. Many of the 
letters I have received, and, I am sure 
each of you have received similar letters, 
are pitiful. They come from individuals 
who have looked forward to retirement 
on a reasonable annuity. They have 
made plans in anticipation of the receipt 
of such annuities, only to find now that 
their annuities are being reduced by an 
inequitable provision of the law. They 
are disturbed. They are worried. It is 
our duty to remove their worries by the 
passage of the bill now before us. 

RETIRED RAILROAD WORKERS WERE PROMISED 

THEIR ANNUITY FOR LIFE 


The full realization of the injustice 


that has been done to our railroad work- 


ers by reducing their pensions and an- 
nuities below what they had been prom- 
ised by the Railroad Retirement Board, 
under the law when they retired, and 
which they naturally expected to re- 
ceive for life, can be fully appreciated 
by reading the certificate of annuity 
which was presented by the Railroad 
Retirement Board to each individual as 
he retired from railroad service. It was 
a beautifully prepared certificate with 
gold seal and red ribbon attached. I 
had one of these certificates before me 
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during the hearings. It reads as fol- 
lows: 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA RAILROAD RETIRE- 
MENT BOARD CERTIFICATE OF ANNUITY 


This is to certify that Charles Van Doran 
Kenison, having ceased employer service and 
being otherwise qualified, is entitled to re- 
ceive an annuity under, and subject to the 
provisions of, the Railroad Retirement Act. 

Dated this 23d day of June, 1944. By or- 
der of the Railroad Retirement Board. 

Mary B. LINKINS, Secretary. 
Murray W. LATIMER, Chairman, 


The letter referred to follows: 


RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD, 
BUREAU OF RETIREMENT CLAIMS, 
Chicago, Ill., June 23, 1944. 
In reply refer to: Claim No. A-212980. 
Mr. CHARLES VAN Doran KENISON, 
174 Highland Avenue, 
North Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Dear Sm: The Board is pleased to inform 
you that, on the basis of your application and 
the evidence of record, you have been awarded 
an annuity under section 2 (a) (2) (A) of 
the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937. The 
beginning date of your annuity is April 1, 
1944, and the monthly amount to which you 
are entitled is $120. 

In the adjudication of your claim 30 and 
0/12 years’ service were proved and your 
average monthly compensation was found to 
be $300. As you probably know, the total 
service which can be counted in calculating 
an annuity may not exceed 30 years, and com- 
pensation in excess of $300 is any one calen- 
dar month may not be included. 

At the earliest practicable date, and as soon 
as the necessary arrangements for payment 
have been completed, you will receive a 
check for $240, covering the amount due you 
from April 1, 1944, which, as shown above, 
is the beginning date of your annuity, to 
May 31, 1944. Thereafter, during your life- 
time, regular monthly payments of $120 will 
be mailed to reach you about the 5th day 
of each month to cover the amount due for 
the preceding month. 

In the event you return to work, the act 
provides that no annuity shall be paid for 
any month in which you render compensated 
service (1) to an employer as defined in the 
act, or (2) the last person by whom you were 
employed prior to the date on which your 
annuity began to accrue, or (3) to any per- 
son with whom you held rights to return to 
service at the time your annuity began to 
accrue, or (4) to any person with whom you 
ceased service in order to have your annuity 
begin to accrue. The act further provides 
that any person receiving an annuity shall 
report to the Board immediately all such 
compensated service. However, service ren- 
dered as an employee of a local lodge or di- 
vision of a national railway labor organiza- 
tion shall not affect your annuity and need 
not be reported if you earn less than $3 a 
month for such service, 

The Board takes pleasure in sending you 
& certificate evidencing the fact that you 
have retired from service and are entitled to 
receive an annuity. If, in the future, any 
questions arise in connection with your an- 
nuity, it is suggested that, instead of writing 
to the Board at 844 Rush Street, Chicago 11, 
Ill., you take the matter up with a field rep- 
resentative of the Board located at any of 
the addresses shown on the enclosed list of 
regional and district managers’ offices and 
furnish him with this letter. 

Yours very truly, 
JoHN W. CALLENDER, 
Director of Retirement Claims. 


I want the Members of the House to 
get the full significance of the promise 
that was held out to these railroad work- 
ers as they retired. Note particularly the 
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words contained in the certificate of an- 
nuity issued to these faithful railroad 
workers, words of assurance that were 
intended to give courage and that could 
be looked upon as dependable—Listen, 
carefully, as I read them. These are the 
words contained in the certificate. that 
was presented at our hearing by Mr. 
Kenison: 

Thereafter, during your lifetime, regular 
monthly payments of $120 will be mailed to 
reach you about the 5th of each month to 
cover the amount due for the preceding 
month. Thereafter, during your lifetime, 
you will receive $120 per month. 


Mr. Kenison no longer receives $120 
per month. It has been reduced as a 
result of the passage of the 1951 amend- 
ments. His case is similar to those of 
thousands more similarly treated. It is 
the receipt of money less than what was 
promised that has brought to us these 
thousands of complaints. There is noth- 
ing that these retired workers have done 
to justify any such treatment. All that 
they have done is to work in some indus- 
try to supplement their meager retire- 
ment benefits or because of reduction of 
force they were dropped from the rolls 
of the railroad for which they had been 
working. In neither case was it due to 
conditions of their own making. It has 
been solely the result of a law passed by 
Congress and which should never have 
been passed. Their objection arises be- 
cause they feel the rules of the game 
were improperly and unjustly changed 
after they had been retired and assured 
their annuity or pension would be for 
life. Their complaint is justified. And, 
if we have the character I think we have, 
we will acknowledge the mistake that 
was made and correct it as speedily as 
possible. 

HOW DID THIS INEQUITABLE PROVISION GET INTO 
LAW? 

It is quite natural for someone to ask, 
How did such an inequitable provision 
ever get into the law? I have already 
made a brief explanation, but to be more 
explicit and to understand it fully we 
must go back to April of 1951 when the 
bills which eventually became Public Law 
234 of the 82d Congress were first intro- 
duced in the House and Senate. 

H. R. 3669, on which hearings were 
held by the committee in the 82d Con- 
gress, was a most difficult and intricate 
bill, covering 24 pages. It contained, 
among many other controversial provi- 
sions, the restriction of dual benefits, 
which the bill now before us seeks to 
repeal. The hearings on H. R. 3669 lasted 
for 11 days. The bill was debated in the 
committee for weeks. Finally, the com- 
mittee reported favorably a simple sub- 
stitute bill, which provided an across- 
the-board increase of 15 percent to an- 
nuitants and pensioners and a 3314- 
percent increase in survivor benefits. 
There was no dual-benefit provision in 
the committee substitute. When this 
bill reached the floor of the House, the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. HARRIS] 
offered a substitute bill for the bill re- 
ported by the committee. The Harris 
substitute passed the House on October 
16,1951. It did not contain the restric- 
tion of dual-benefits provision. 

In the meantime the Senate had ap- 
proved a bill which included this pro- 
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vision. The committee of conference 
of the House and Senate agreed to a 
bill which included this provision. The 
conference report was adopted by the 
House on October 19, 1951, the day prior 
to the adjournment of the Congress, 

During the consideration of the con- 
ference report the view was expressed 
by some Members that they did not 
agree with all the provisions of the con- 
ference report, but, nevertheless, it had 
their support in order that some 400,000 
beneficiaries under the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act, who were urgently in need 
of increased benefits, would be able to 
obtain such an increase without further 
delay. It will be obvious from what I 
have said that this restriction of dual- 
benefits provisions of the 1951 amend- 
ments to the act did not receive the care- 
ful study and appraisal by the House 
that it should have received. It was 
one of those things that are so apt to 
happen in the closing days of a session 
where there is a disposition to accept 
compromises or give consent to provi- 
sions that have not had the study they 
should have had. All of which is done 
to accomplish what is considered some 
overall worthwhile purpose. Such was 
the case in this instance with the over- 
whelming desire to relieve the distressed 
railroad workers who were so greatly in 
need as a result of insufficient benefits. 
This was accomplished without realiz- 
ing the distress that was being brought 
to some as a result of the adoption of 
the provisions we now seek to retroac- 
tively repeal. 

However, it was not long before the 
effect of this provision of the law began 
to be felt in all its harshness by thou- 
sands of annuitants and pensioners. It 
was not until then that we Members of 
Congress awoke to the harmful effect 
we had brought to the 30,000 and more 
retired railroad workers. The broad in- 
terest that has been expressed in this 
legislation, and the desire to make 
amends for the wrong that was done, 
is evidenced by the fact that no less 
than 18 bills to repeal this provision of 
the law were introduced in the House 
during the first 4 months of this session. 
REASONS WHY THE DUAL-BENEFIT RESTRICTION 

SHOULD BE REPEALED 

I now wish to set forth in more detail 
the reasons why the dual-benefit restric- 
tive provision should be repealed, as set 
forth in the committee report: 

First, Railroad employees believed 
that benefits once granted would not be 
reduced. 

Upon retirement, each qualified in- 
dividual received a certificate and a let- 
ter from the Railroad Retirement Board 
which certified that such individual was 
entitled to an annuity under the Rail- 
road Retirement Act and that during his 
lifetime regular monthly payments of a 
specified amount would be mailed to him 
each month, I want to emphasize the 
phrase “during his lifetime.” Such cer- 
tificates have been issued since 1936. 
Many thousands of such retired an- 
nuitants and pensioners now find that 
the annuities and pensions which they 
thought had been underwritten by the 
Government of the United States have 
been reduced under the dual-benefit pro- 
vision, This has been a most shocking 
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experience to them. These individuals 
had a right to expect that the benefits 
payable to them under the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act would not be subject to a 
reduction during their lifetime. They 
had made plans for their retirement in 
the belief that such benefits would be 
available to them. They had done noth- 
ing of themselves to cause a reduction in 
their benefits. The reduction was 
brought about by this inequitable provi- 
sion which was enacted into law after 
they started to receive their benefits. 

This committee believes that the Con- 
gress, when it passed the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act in 1937, did not intend that 
an annuity or pension payable under the 
act, once granted, should subsequently 
be reduced because the individual had 
also been engaged in gainful employment 
covered by the Social Security Act and 
had qualified for an old-age benefit un- 
der that act. When the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act of 1937 was passed, bene- 
ficiaries under the act were given to un- 
derstand that this law would remove the 
fears and uncertainties, which were 
present under the voluntary pension 
plans of the railroads, that their an- 
nuities and pensions would be discon- 
tinued or reduced. Unfortunately, these 
fears and uncertainties have been re- 
vived as a result of- the enactment and 
operation of the dual-benefit provision. 
That provision has already brought 
about a great deal of discomfort and un- 
happiness to many thousands of retired 
railroad workers. 

Second. It creates an inequity to em- 
ployees compelled to seek social-security 
employment: I should like to emphasize 
that any individuals who have qualified 
for benefits under both acts have done 
so because they have been compelled to 
seek social-security employment and not 
because they were seeking to qualify for 
an additional benefit upon retirement, 
In some cases they were compelled to 
seek employment outside the railroad in- 
dustry by reason of a reduction in force 
or by reason of the abandonment of op- 
erations by a carrier. There are many 
other cases where the individuals con- 
cerned accepted employment outside of 
the railroad industry during the war, 
when their particular skills were in de- 
mand, in order to fulfill their patriotic 
obligations. I can see no reason why 
individuals who were compelled to seek 
social security employment or who 
served during the war in industries de- 
manding their skills should now be pen- 
alized for events over which they had no 
control and be forced to take a reduction. 
in their railroad-retiremrent benefits. 

Third. It creates an inequity between 
railroad employees and persons covered 
by other Federal retirement systems: 

Under the Civil Service Retirement 
Act many annuities now payable to re- 
tired Feedral employees are based on 
service before the establishment of that 
system in 1920. This prior service will 
continue to be a factor in Federal an- 
nuities for some years. Yet, a large 
number of retired Federal employees 
have been receiving or will be eligible to 
receive old-age benefits under the Social 
Security -Act, without any reduction 
whatsoever being made in their civil- 
service retirement annuity. The same 
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observation may be made about the 
Foreign Service retirement system and 
about the retirement systems for the 
employees of the Federal Reserve System 
and the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
These retirement systems, except that of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, have as- 
sumed the prior service liability. All the 
above-mentioned Federal retirement 
Systems are supported in part by em- 
ployee contributions. 

In addition, there are a number of 
other Federal retirement systems which 
provide annuities entirely at the Govern- 
ment's expense and under which annui- 
tants are not penalized for engaging in 
employment which is subject to the 
Social Security Act. For example, in- 
dividuals, who retire from the Army, 
Air Force, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast 
Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, or 
Public Health Service, or from the Fed- 
eral judiciary, receive the full annuity 
to which they are entitled under the ap- 
plicable system without any reduction 
by reason of any old-age insurance bene- 
fit to which they may be entitled under 
the Social Security Act. 

Fourth. It creates inequities between 
railroad employees and employees in 
other industries: In many industries in 
which private pension plans operate, the 
increases granted in social-security 
benefits in 1950 and 1952 have not been 
deducted, or deducted only to a minor 
extent, from their supplementary pri- 
vate pensions. Pensions payable under 
the plans of the Bell Telephone Co.'s, 
for example, have been increased sub- 
stantially since 1949. While the Du 
Pont Co. has a pension plan which calls 
for an offset of the full amount of the 
old-age insurance benefit under the So- 
cial Security Act, the plan was modified 
in 1959 so as to give to their retired em- 
ployees the entire increase in their so- 
cial-security benefits. The employees of 
the Bell Telephone Co.’s and of the Du 
Pont Co. do not make contributions to 
the pension funds of those companies. 

Fifth. It creates administrative difi- 
culties for the Railroad Retirement 
Board: 

The dual-benefit restriction has 
created difficult administrative problems 
for the Railroad Retirement Board. For 
example, individuals may become en- 
titled or potentially entitled to social- 
security benefits after their railroad an- 
nuities begin, in which event the latter 
are subject to reduction. For indi- 
viduals entitled or potentially entitled to 
social-security benefits, continuation in 
social-security employment may result 
in additional credits under the Social 
Security Act. The amount of potential 
old-age insurance benefits may be in- 
creased once each quarter for an indi- 
vidual who has not filed a social-security 
application, and once each 12 months if 
an application has been filed. When- 
ever the old-age insurance benefit is in- 
creased or becomes subject to increase, 
the railroad retirement annuity of an 
individual to whom the dual-benefit re- 
striction applies must be reduced. The 
Railroad Retirement Board has advised 
that approximately 500 new reductions 
in annuities of this type are currently 
being made each month. 
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The source of information required 
for prompt application of these reduc- 
tions must come from the annuitants 
and pensioners themselves. Because of 
widespread misunderstanding of the 
complex interrelations between the Rail- 
road Retirement and Social Security 
Acts which have been newly created by 
the dual-benefit restrictions, few indi- 
viduals report increases in their old-age 
insurance benefits to the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board. Usually the necessary 
information comes from the Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance after 
a lapse of many months. Hence, many 
overpayments, and in some cases very 
large overpayments, have been made in 
the railroad annuities and pensions. 
The subsequent adjustments in such an- 
nuities and pensions have caused a great 
deal of hardship to many individuals 
who rely entirely on their retirement 
benefits for a livelihood. 

Sixth. It discriminates against a spe- 
cial group of retired employees: 

The dual-benefit provision discrimi- 
nates against a special group of retired 
railroad employees for the benefit of 
other beneficiaries under the act. 
Owing to this provision of the law, the 
railroad annuity or pension of a retired 
employee who has some credited prior 
service—that is, service before 1937— 
is reduced if he is also entitled to 
an old-age benefit under the Social Se- 
curity Act. No reduction is made in 
the annuity or pension of a retired rail- 
road employee who does not qualify for 
an old-age benefit. The funds saved by 
not paying the higher benefit in the first 
case mentioned above is used to pay 
higher benefits to other beneficiaries un- 
der the act. 

The distinction made between a rail- 
road annuitant or pensioner who also 
qualifies for a social security benefit and 
one who does not qualify for such a 
benefit is a distinction which is contrary 
to the spirit of the Railroad Retirement 
Act. The act provided in the first in- 
stance that full credit should be given 
for all prior service not in excess of a 
period which, with credited subsequent 
service, would equal 30 years. This 
principle was continued in subsequent 
amendments to the act, which increased 
benefits and protection without any such 
discrimination, until 1951. 

Retired railroad workers who continue 
in social security employment beyond 
the retirement age of 65 must pay the 
social-security tax even though this tax 
may not increase their combined rail- 
road and old-age insurance benefits be- 
cause of the dual-benefit restriction on 
the annuities of those who are entitled, 
or could become entitled, to social- 
security benefits. 

Seventh. Other considerations: Op- 
ponents of this legislation have asserted 
that retired railroad employees affected 
by this provision of the law have not paid 
any taxes on their prior service. This 
is grossly misleading. The fact is that 
every tax payment ever made under the 
Railroad Retirement Tax Act contained 
an allowance toward the cost of prior 
service. And, the same is true of the 
tax now being paid by every railroad 
employee and employer. 
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For all these reasons the committee 
was convinced that this restricted dual 
benefit provision of the law should be 
repealed. 

RAILROAD WORKERS THROUGHOUT THE NATION 
FAVOR PRESENT BILL (H. R, 356) NOW BE- 
FORE THE HOUSE 
Frequently, the question is asked of 

me what is the attitude of the railroad 

brotherhoods toward the pending legis- 
lation? I can readily understand the 
reason for this question. The railroad 
retirement system was inaugurated by 
the brotherhoods. The Railroad Re- 
tirement Act of 1937 represents the co- 
operative effort of the brotherhoods. 
It is a monument that stands above and 
beyond any similar effort by organized 
labor up to the time of the adoption of 
the act. It has been the forerunner of 
an ever-increasing interest that has been 
taken by organized labor in providing 
private pension systems and other social 
benefits for the members of their re- 
spective organizations. Thus, the ques- 
tion as to what is the attitude of the 
railroad brotherhoods to this bill that 
would repeal a section of the Railroad 

Retirement Act. 

There is a differing attitude between 
the railroad brotherhoods. Some are in 
favor of the repeal of the restrictive 
dual-benefit provision. They were op- 
posed to its adoption from the begin- 
ning. Some of the brotherhoods are in 
favor of the retention of the restriction 
against dual benefits. These organiza- 
tions were in favor of its adoption in the 
first place. It seems to me that this ex- 
plains their continued interest in the 
restriction although the experience 
gained in the interval between the time 
of its adoption and the present has 
demonstrated that it is greatly detri- 
mental to thousands of their retired 
members and their wives. 

In this connection I wish to point out 
to the Members that the interest that 
has been displayed in favor of the pend- 
ing legislation cuts across all brother- 
hood lines. While it is true that officers 
of some of the brotherhoods have op- 
posed the present legislation, yet, it has 
been demonstrated to the committee by 
the receipt of letters, telegrams, and pe- 
titions that they do not speak for all of 
their members in this particular. Judg- 
ing by the thousands of communications 
I have received, I am convinced that the 
rank and file of all the brotherhoods, re- 
gardless of the viewpoint expressed by 
their officers, are in favor of the present 
bill. The existing restriction in dual 
benefits is wrong and every railroad 
worker knows it. I wish a vote could be 
taken of the individual membership of all 
the brotherhoods. It would show in my 
opinion an overwhelming vote in favor 
of this bill. 

Now, lest I be misunderstood, I want 
to make it plain that all the brother- 
hoods are not in the class of some I have 
just mentioned. They are heart and soul 
in favor of the pending bill. I refer to 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers, Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen, Order of Railway 
Conductors of America, Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, 800,000 strong with 
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members working on every railroad in 
the country; United Railway Operating 
Crafts, United Railroad Workers of 
America-CIO, United Transport Service 
Employees-CIO, Railroad Yardmasters 
of America, local 18, Railroad and Ex- 
press Pensioners Crosser Lodge No. 1, 
American Labor Party, National Rail- 
road Pension Forum, Tennessee Railroad 
Pensioners, Pennsylvania Railroad Re- 
tired Men’s Association, No. 5, and Na- 
tional Association of Retired and Vet- 
eran Railway Employees. And this only 
represents organizations that presented 
appeals before the committee during its 
hearings. There were many more repre- 
sented by communications and from 
railroad workers and retired workers 
throughout the Nation who communi- 
cated their desires to the committee. In 
all sincerity I am convinced that if this 
matter could be put to a vote of the rail- 
road workers it would be approved by a 
nearly unanimous vote. 
COST OF REPEALING PROVISION 


We realize that the repeal of this pro- 
vision of the law will increase the cost 
to the railroad-retirement system slight- 
ly. The cost in terms of a level percent- 
age of payroll, assumed to be $5 billion 
annually, is 0.15 percent. 

All witnesses who testified on the cost 
of this bill were questioned closely. None 
was willing to predict and none gave any 
reason for fearing that the small cost 
involved in the repeal of this dual-benefit 
provision would threaten serious damage 
to the railroad-retirement system. 

CONCLUSION 


Your committee has reexamined this 
restrictive dual-benefit provision very 
carefully during extensive hearings on 
H. R. 356 and the other bills introduced 
to accomplish the same purpose and in 
executive session. After careful consid- 
eration, we are firmly convinced that this 
provision of the law should be repealed 
because it has created many hardships 
and discriminations against, and injus- 
tices to, tens of thousands of retired rail- 
road workers and their families. Faith 
and confidence in the railroad-retire- 
ment system can be restored only by 
repeal of this restrictive dual-benefit 
provision. I appeal to the membership 
to support the bill now before the 
House—H. R. 356—in the form it has 
been approved by the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, and 
thereby do justice to our retired railroad 
workers. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. BENNETT]. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, as I stated earlier in the de- 
bate, most of the people concerned with 
this problem are opposed to it. The 
Railroad Retirement Board, which is 
composed of a representative of the rail- 
roads, a representative of the public, and 
@ representative of the employees, filed 
@ unanimous report in opposition to it. 
The railroads, which pay half of the 
taxes under this system, are opposed to 
it, because they feel it is unrealistic, un- 
zauna, and will further unbalance the 

At the outset let us see just what this 
does. This is a private system author- 
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ized by law but paid for entirely with 
funds of the railroad companies and the 
railroad employees. There is no public 
money involved, The railroad employ- 
ees pay 6.25 percent into this fund and 
the railroads pay 6.25, a total of 12.50 
percent. Under social security the 
worker pays 1.5 percent of payroll. Now, 
because it is made up of money that 
these employees who are benefited pay 
in and money provided by the railroads, 
it is important that the fund stay sol- 
vent. In spite of the fact that the total 
annual revenue of the fund is 12.5 per- 
cent of payroll the level cost of the bene- 
fits that Congress is providing is 13.47 
percent, which is 1 percent more than 
it is taking in. In other words, it is 
being overdrawn to the extent of about 
$45 million a year, that is .91 percent 
of payroll. This provision, if enacted, 
would cost- the railroad retirement 
fund another .15 percent of payroll or 
about seven or eight million dollars a 
year, and covering a 50-year period on 
which these things have to be based it 
would cost $385 million. So, with the 
fund running out of balance at the pres- 
ent time to the tune of $45 million, an- 
other $10. million a year adds further to 
our troubles. 

What does that mean? It means that 
every person who is working for the rail- 
roads—and there are a million and a 
half or more of them who are paying 
into this fund—the younger people who 
will retire in 15, 20, 25, or 30 years from 
now are sitting by watching Congress 
provide more benefits than revenue, and 
as a result the fund is becoming more in- 
solvent each year. Certainly, in a situ- 
ation like that, it is the duty of the Con- 
gress, if it is to provide additional bene- 
fits, to see that compensating revenue is 
provided to offset it. 

Now, what is the dual provision? It 
was put in the 1951 amendments for 
this reason: In 1950 the Congress lib- 
eralized social security so that a man 
aged 62 years of age or older could work 
under social security employment, and 
in a year and a half, making $300 
a month—and paying into social security 
a total sum of $85—if he was married, 
could, at age 65, get a pension of $127.50. 
Now, we know that $85 paid in taxes in 
such a situation did not pay for that 
kind of a pension. Why did we do it? 
We did it because the older people have 
to be provided for, whether they have 
paid taxes or not. So that the social 
security system in 1950 was weighted 
heavily in favor of elderly people. And, 
I have no quarrel with that. I voted 
for it, and I think it is perfectly proper. 

The same situation prevailed in the 
railroad industry. The Railroad Retire- 
ment Act went into effect in 1937, and 
at that time we had a lot of elderly people 
who were just about reaching the retire- 
ment age. We had to take care of them. 
So what did we do for those people? We 
did the thing we ought to have done. 
We provided that they could get a pen- 
sion based upon service they had with 
the railroad prior to 1937 but for which 
they paid no retirement fund taxes. So 
it happened in a good many cases that 
railroad workers were retired without 
paying one single cent into the railroad 
retirement system because all of their 
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pension was based upon prior service for 
which no tax was assessed. 

While there was no objection to giving 
any citizen the benefit of two pension 
systems, it was felt that it was not fair 
to give the same employee the benefit of 
two pension systems, where, in both 
cases he was getting a substantial part 
of his pension without contributing to 
either fund. So Congress in 1951, after 
lengthy hearings and a lot of considera- 
tion by both the House and the other 
body, adopted the amendment, which is 
now sought to be repealed. I will give 
you a specific case: Suppose a worker is 
entitled to a railroad pension of $100 a 
month, and $40 per month of that pen- 
sion is based upon service prior to 1937 
for which he was not taxed. In that 
case he could receive his full social- 
security pension, but they would take $40 
off his railroad pension which, as I say; 
was for the prior service for which he 
was not taxed. So that put him in the 
same situation as other citizens who had 
the benefit of untaxed service under the 
social security law, he got everything 
he paid for under one system—but not 
under two. Bear in mind, not one single 
cent is being taken away from any rail- 
road employee here. There is not any 
ease that can be cited where the railroad 
worker is not getting a full pension for 
everything he paid for. The only time 
anything is being taken away from him 
is where he is getting the benefit of two 
untaxed pensions. 

That is perfectly fair and equitable, 
and I beg to differ with my distinguished 
chairman when he says this is a different 
situation than is the case with other 
pension systems. He points to the fact 
that a man can work under civil service 
and get that pension and he can work 
under social security and collect under 
both, and that is true. But the thing 
that he failed to mention—and the thing 
that is important—is that there is not 
a single other duplicate pension system 
where a man can get the benefit of un- 
taxed service under both. If he gets 
credit under civil service he is getting 
credit for what he paid for. If he goes 
on under social security he then is get- 
ting something he did not pay for, but 
he is not getting both. All these 1951 
amendments did was to equalize that 
situation. 

Let me show you by an illustration 
how this works. These are figures taken 
from the Railroad Retirement Board 
records. Here is a railroad employee. 
He paid $17 in taxes under the railroad 
retirement system. Then he trans- 
ferred to the social security system. He 
worked under employment covered by 
social security and paid $27 in taxes 
there. That man paid a total under, 
both systems of $44.18. 

This is what he got in pensions. Un- 
der the Railroad Retirement Act, he was 
paid through December 31, 1952, the 
total sum of $12,084. The present value 
of probable future benefits he will still 
get under the railroad retirement sys- 
tem is $4,546. That is a total of bene- 
fits already received and still to be paid. 
for the $17 in taxes which he paid, in 
all it amounts to $16,630. He paid $27.18 
under social security. He has already 
collected $1,335 from that system. He 
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will collect in the future 81.980, or a 
total of $3,315 on his payment of $27.18, 
or a total of $19,945 under both systems 
for $44 in taxes. This is under the pres- 
ent law. This is the kind of thing the 
proposed legislation would repeal be- 
cause it is said to be inequitable. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. I want 
to give you one more illustration. Here 
is another individual who paid $676 un- 
der the Railroad Retirement Act. Total 
benefits received and still to be received 
$11,276. Under the social security sys- 
tem he paid $73 in taxes and will get a 
total of $9,929 or a total of $21,000 for 
total payment of $749. What is unfair 
about this? 

Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. WITHROW. Could you not illus- 
trate that in this way, everyone who 
retired, say after 1937, would not that 
same principle apply because the*act 
took effect in 1937, and every man who 
was employed and who retired shortly 
after that time would present the same 
sort of case that you are presenting 
here as being an exception. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. That is 
right. 8 

Mr. WITHROW. Well, then, why do 
you take these exceptions that you are 
pointing out? 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Iam not 
giving you exceptions, these are typical 
cases taken from the files of the Rail- 
road Retirement Board. They are not 
at all unusual. They are sample cases 
which were presented before our com- 
mittee during the hearings, and if the 
gentleman will refer to the hearings, he 
will find them there. 

I want to give another example. We 
talk about inequities under the 1951 
amendments. Our distinguished chair- 
man has talked about all of the hard- 
ships that have occurred to these people 
under this so-called dual restriction. 
There are some hardships—I will con- 
cede that—among a few thousand peo- 
ple. But you cannot write a retirement 
system that does not have a few inequi- 
ties. Youcannot be 100 percentfair. A 
single man pays the same taxes as a 
married man, yet the married man draws 
more benefits. A married man without 
children draws the same benefits as a 
man with children. So you have inequi- 
ties all down the line. But let me tell 
you some of the worst inequities about 
this whole thing, and our chairman has 
said nothing about that. Under these 
1951 amendments, do you know what we 
did with the railroad workers who 
worked less than 10 years? We trans- 
ferred those people over to social secu- 
rity. By the 1951 amendments we said 
anybody who had been working for less 
than 10 years had to lose railroad retire- 
ment benefits and go to social security. 
We made it mandatory. We left them 
with no choice. 

Some 5 million railroad workers who 
had less than 10 years of service by the 
1951 amendments had to go over under 
the social-security system. What hap- 
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pened to them? Under the railroad re- 
tirement they paid in 61⁄4 percent of pay- 
roll in taxes for that 10-year period. 
‘When they were transferred to social 
security, the Railroad Retirement Board 
paid 1½ percent of their total payroll to 
Social security. That is all it cost to 
get him insured under social security. 
Now what do they do with the 4½ per- 
cent which in many cases has amounted 
to as much as $1,800 that this railroad 
worker paid in taxes? He did not get a 
cent of it. The railroad retirement fund 
kept it and is keeping it. What becomes 
of it? They are using it to provide bene- 
fits for others. Now they talk of a con- 
tract that Congress had with workers 
who are subjected to the dual provision 
restrictions, 

Does not the same argument apply to 
the workers with less than 10 years of 
railroad service who were unceremoni- 
ously shifted over to social security under 
the 1952 amendments, without any 
choice? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. The gentleman 
realizes that there are many bills be- 
fore our committee that would seek to 
correct some of the injustices to which 
he has referred. I assure the gentleman 
that as long as I am chairman of that 
committee an opportunity will be given 
to correct any of the inconsistencies and 
inequities that the gentleman speaks of. 
We are taking care of one today, and we 
ought to have the gentleman’s help in 
it; as much as the gentleman is speaking 
about these others. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. The one 
I am speaking about is far more inequi- 
table than the one the committee has 
acted on. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. All we can do is 
take them one at a time. That is the 
best we can do. We have one here to- 
day. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. PRIEST. May I ask my colleague 
if he favors the 10-year provision in the 
bill or if he feels that it is inequitable 
and also should be repealed? 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. I fa- 
vored that amendment when it was put 
in the bill for the simple reason that you 
had to adopt it to save money to pay the 
other benefits provided by the 1952 
amendments if you were going to keep 
the fund balanced. For that same rea- 
son I supported this dual-benefit re- 
striction. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I cannot possibly cover what 
I have in mind in just another minute, 
so I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. WIrRHROwI. 

Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to speak in behalf of H. R. 356, a bill to 
amend the Railroad Retirement Act. 
The Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce approved this bill, and I 
am happy to state that at the time hear- 
ings were conducted on this and similar 
bills, I had the privilege of appearing be- 
fore the committee and offered my testi- 
mony in support of this measure. It is 
now before the House for consideration, 
and I urge the fullest support of this bill. 

H. R. 356 would amend section 3 (b) 
of the Railroad Retirement Act by strik- 
ing from it that portion of it which pro- 
hibits dual pénsions from the railroad 
retirement and social-security systems. 
This provision has been in the law since 
the hodgepodge bill of 1951 became law, 
and experience has conclusively and un- 
mistakenly shown that, this feature of 
the law was a mistake, and one which 
should no longer be allowed to exist. 

The testimony before the committee 
brought out the experience of the pres- 
ent law in thousands of cases of persons 
who have retired under the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act. If these persons at any 
time worked under the Social Security 
Act and were able to qualify under the 
act to receive benefits, the amount of 
their benefits under that act, or the 
amount of the benefits to which they 
were entitled, even though not claimed, 
was deducted from their railroad-retire- 
ment annuity. 

How ironical this provision is. These 
persons who qualified under the Social 
Security Act did so through no choice of 
their own. In many cases they retired 
on pensions which they found to be 
sorely inadequate to meet even the low- 
est standard of decent living. Such be- 
ing the case, they worked beyond their 
retired age in social-security employment 
to earn a little extra money. These same 
people are the ones who now find them- 
selves being further harassed by finan- 
cial problems as a result of their already 
meager benefits being reduced by the 
amount they qualified to receive while 
working under social security. 

In other cases, railroad employment 
ceased for many persons at certain loca- 
tions because of reductions in force, 
caused by technological changes in op- 
eration, abandonment of certain railroad 
lines, and other economic factors. 
Nearly all of these displaced railroad peo- 
ple were compelled to accept employ- 
ment in social-security jobs. They had 
no other choice. They qualified and paid 
for two separate annuities. both small 
because of divided service, but neverthe- 
less they bought two annuities. By what 
logical process of reasoning can they in 
justice be deprived of one of them? 

For many years I worked under the 
Railroad Retirement Act, and know from 
my experience in the railroad industry 
what a hardship this section is now work- 
ing on these thousands of retired em- 
ployees. Under the present provisions 
of this section, a person who has qualified 
for an annuity under both the railroad- 
retirement and social-security systems 
is penalized by having his railroad-re- 
tirement annuity decreased by the 
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amount of the annuity he receives from 
social security. This despite the fact 
that he earned and bought both annu- 
ities by paying the tax required under 
both systems by law. 

This is obviously unfair. In our pres- 
ent economic scale, the retired members 
of our society feel most acutely the sharp 
increases in the cost of living. Their 
income, in most cases limited to their 
meager annuity, is not increased in pro- 
portion to the continual rise in food, 
rent, and clothing; in fact, the slight 
increases pensioners have received under 
both social security and railroad retire- 
ment have been so paltry they would 
be regarded by regular wage earners as 
not even a mentionable increase. Yet 
this has been the extent of the relief 
afforded those who must face the same 
high cost of living the wage earners do. 

How much more sad the picture be- 
comes when we see an impoverished pen- 
sioner having his railroad-retirement 
annuity reduced by the amount he re- 
ceives as an annuity under the social- 
security system when he, during his 
working lifetime, bought and paid tax 
under both systems for both annuities. 

Because he changed employment mid- 
way in his working life, and fell under 
the provisions of another retirement 
system, he is penalized by having part 
of what he paid for “stolen” under the 
present provision of section 3 (b). Iam 
sure Congress did not have grand larceny 
in mind when it enacted the 1951 amend- 
ments to the Railroad Retirement Act, 
and it should now take action to correct 
what it so hastily and unwisely enacted 
in the rush of the closing days of that 
session. 

It was apparent soon after the enact- 
ment of this provision that it was a 
misfit. The 1951 railroad-retirement 
amendments provided for a 15 percent 
increase in annuity benefits. If a per- 
son was receiving or entitled to receive 
benefits under the social-security sys- 
tem, he was denied that increase and 
had his railroad retirement annuity de- 
creased by the amount he receives or is 
entitled to receive under the social-se- 
` curity system. 

When Congress, in 1952, voted a $5 a 
month increase in social-security pen- 
sions, those persons who receive rail- 
road-retirement annuities and social- 
security annuities were granted this $5 
monthly increase, but simultaneously 
their railroad-retirement annuity was 
decreased by an additional $5, thus nul- 
lifying the relief Congress intended to 
grant when it passed the bill. I assume 
it was not the intention of Congress 
to on one hand offer $5 for what little 
relief it could bring, and on the other 
hand take it away, simply because a per- 
son earned his retirement under two 
separate systems. 

As I said before, I am a former rail- 
road man and because of my familiarity 
with the problems of the railroad man, 
my constituents write me freely about 
their personal situations. I have be- 
come accustomed to this over the years 
I have been in Congress, and in all cases 
have tried to be of service to them. But 
never in all of my experiences have I re- 
ceived the volume of complaints about 
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any one thing as I have about the hard- 
ship this provision of the act works on 
those affected by it. The letters are 
pitiful ones, from old and nearly im- 
poverished people, who, now that they 
have reached the twilight of life, face 
the black future of having their trickle 
of income reduced further because of 
this freakish provision in section 3 (b). 

It is my sincere desire to help them in 
their deplorable plight, and for this rea- 
son, I urge the House to approve the 
Van Zandt bill, H. R. 356. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. HELLER}. 

Mr. HELLER. Mr. Chairman, all 
members of the committee are very anx- 
ious to give to the railroad employees 
the maximum benefit possible without 
jeopardizing the financial soundness of 
the fund. I can say to the Members of 
the House that the distinguished chair- 
man of our committee, Mr. WOLVERTON, 
of New Jersey, and the distinguished 
ranking minority member, Mr. Crosser, 
of Ohio, have both worked, over the 
years, very diligently and faithfully to 
devise ways and means of improving the 
benefits to our retired railroad workers 
in this country. They have devoted 


many years of study and effort to accom- 


plish this end. Both deserve the sin- 
cerest commendation for their efforts. 
Perhaps they have not been able to see 
eye to eye on all the phases of railroad 
legislation, but beyond the horizon there 
has always been just one dream for 
both—to be helpful to the railroad work- 
ers. I naturally subscribe to this idea, 
but in equity I feel that, while it is good 
to be generous, it is always important to 
be just. 

I should like to mention at this point 
that the gentleman from Ohio IMr. 
CrossER] deserves great credit for hav- 
ing pioneered in the establishment of a 
railroad retirement system. He was the 
first man in the Congress to introduce a 
bill for establishing a railroad retirement 
system that had the unanimous support 
of all the railway labor organizations in 
this country. In recognition of his 
splendid service to the railroad men, I 
should like to point out that some years 
ago he was presented with a cane, as a 
token of esteem by all the railway labor 
organizations, bearing the following 
inscription: 8 

Presented to Honorable ROBERT CROSSER, 
the Railway Labor Executives Association, in 
appreciation of his legislative efforts to im- 
prove the conditions of railway workers and 
his valiant services in the battle for human 
liberty and economic justice for all mankind. 


No truer sentiment could have been 
expressed by the railroad brotherhoods 
speaking for approximately one and a 
half million men in the railroad industry. 
And I wish to say that Bos Crosser, the 
lovable grand fighter, the dean of the 
House of Representatives, is still one of 
the outstanding leaders and champion 
for the most liberal legislation for the 
railroad workers that is possible to 
attain. 

Mr. Chairman, during the hearings be- 
fore the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce on H. R. 356, the bill 
before the House today, which would re- 
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peal the dual or duplicate benefit pro- 
vision of the Railroad Retirement Act. 
the proponents of this legislation alleged 
that this provision of the law was in- 
equitable. I submit this allegation has 
no basis in fact, as the minority views 
on the reported bill show. I should like 
to discuss the assertion that prior serv- 
ice credits, that is to say credit for 
service performed in the railroad indus- 
try before 1937, have been paid for, and 
that an indivitiual who receives both a 
railroad annuity and a social-security 
benefit should, therefore, not suffer a 
reduction in this railroad annuity on 
account of such prior service credits. 

The fact of the matter is that railroad 
annuitants affected by this duplicate 
benefit provision have not paid any taxes, 
or made any contributions with respect 
to their service before 1937, because no 
retirement taxes were paid prior to 1937. 
When the railroad retirement system 
first began in 1937, nearly 100,000 rail- 
road workers retired almost immedi- 
ately. None of them paid any retire- 
ment taxes, or if they did, they paid 
very little indeed. Some 20,000 of these 
individuals are still on the retirement 
rolls. Many of these individuals are 
also drawing social-security benefits, 
and most of these individuals are now 
getting, by virtue of the 1948 and 1951 
amendments to the Railroad Retirement 
Act, nearly 40 percent more in benefits 
than they received in 1937. If they have 
wives who are eligible for a spouse’s 
benefit, such a benefit, up to $40 a month, 
is being paid. Surely, it cannot be said 
that they paid for these benefits. 

Similarly, the hundreds of thousands 
of individuals who retired prior to 1946, 
could not have paid for the increases in 
benefits which they subsequently received 
by virtue of the 1948 and 1951 amend- 
ments. The tax rates they paid prior to 
retirement were originally established 
in the light of the level of benefits then 
payable, which did not include the sub- 
sequent increases in benefits. 

Although the tax rates were increased 
by the 1946 amendments, many new 
benefits were added. Thus, the 1946 
amendments added occupational dis- 
ability annuities and benefits to widows, 
orphans and parents. The 1948 amend- 
ments increased annuities and pensions 
by 20 percent. The 1951 amendments 
added the spouse’s benefit, increased sur- 
vivor benefits by at least one-third, and 
enlarged the number of survivors en- 
titled to such benefits. Each time bene- 
fits were increased or new benefits were 
added, the liability for prior service was 
also increased accordingly. ‘The fixed 
tax rates payable prior to these amend- 
mendts could not possibly have covered 
the cost of the added benefits. Not only 
was the prior service liability increased 
each time the retirement act was 
amended, but all annuitants on the rolls 
were awarded additional benefits that 
they could neither have expected at the 
time the benefits were originally 
awarded, nor could the recipients of such 
benefits have paid for them. . 

The plain fact of the matter is that 
the active employees who are now work- 
ing are paying in very large measure for 
the benefits which the workers who have 
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retired and their families are now re- 
ceiving. This had to be done as a mat- 
ter of necessity. When the retirement 
system was first established, as I indi- 
cated, 100,000 individuals became eli- 
gible for benefits almost immediately. 
They have been supported by the taxes 
paid by the active workers in the railroad 
industry. 

Now, those of us who are opposed to 
the enactment of this bill are not ob- 
jecting to the payment of benefits to 
retired employees and their survivors 
based on untaxed service. This had to 


be done in order to establish a retire- 


ment system. But what we are seri- 
ously concerned about is the payment of 
duplicate benefits to those individuals 
who are getting credit for untaxed 
service under the Railroad Retirement 
Act, and also are getting similar credit 
for past untaxed service under the So- 
cial Security Act. As to these indi- 
viduals, we are firmly convinced that the 
original reason for giving free credit for 
prior service under the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act ceased to exist when the 
same individuals could get credit for 
such service under the Social Security 
Act. For those individuals who cannot 
get credit for this prior service under the 
social-security system, the railroad-re- 
tiremient system continues to provide full 
benefits on account of such service. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. In con- 
nection with what the gentleman is 
talking about now, on page 19 of the mi- 
nority views the table shows the effect 
of this dual restriction. There are only 
30,000 affected, but in every case, with 
the exception of some 3,400 individuals, 
these people are getting greater pen- 
sions today with the dual restriction in 
effect, than they would have gotten if 
they had stayed in railroad employment 
all of the working years of their lives. 
So a man has not lost anything. A man 
who makes railroading his career gets 
less than these fellows who go back and 
forth between social security and rail- 
road retirement, even with the dual 
restriction in the law. 

Mr. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution, and if my time will 
permit I shall try to discuss some of 
these cases. 

The fact that annuitants and pen- 
sioners who are subject to the duplicate 
benefit provision have not paid for their 
railroad retirement benefits is strikingly 
demonstrated in a table which I shall 
insert in the Record at this point— 
table 1. This table compares the taxes 
paid and the benefits already received, 
and the benefits still to be received by 
several individuals, who are taken as 
illustrative of the problem. The first 
four individuals shown in the table were 
selected by the Railroad Retirement 
Board and were presented to the com- 
mittee during the hearings on this bill 
as typical cases of all the duplicate bene- 
fit cases. The last two cases shown in 
the table were cited by Mr. Murray W. 
Latimer as illustrations of the inequity 
of this duplicate benefit provision. Mr. 
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Latimer testified for the four railway 

brotherhoods who favor this bill. 

I urge the Members of the House to 
study this table very carefully. It is 
shown on page 10 of the minority views 
to accompany H. R. 356. I shall not 
discuss all the cases shown there, but 
dwell on just two as I indicated a few 
seconds ago. 

The first case mentioned is that of 
individual A, a section foreman. He re- 
tired in 1937 at an annuity of $59.70 a 
month. This annuity was increased by 
20 percent in 1948 to $71.64. In 1951 this 
annuity was reduced, because of the 
duplicate benefit provision, to $57.39. 
His wife is getting $28.70. He and his 
wife are, therefore, getting a total of 
$86.09. This individual paid only $17 in 
railroad retirement taxes. 

This individual is also receiving an 
old-age benefit under the Social Security 
Act of $25, and his wife is receiving a 
spouse’s benefit of $12.50. This individ- 
ual paid only $27 in social-security taxes. 

The combined monthly income of this 
individual and his wife, under both sys- 
tems, is therefore $123.59, or more than 
double the amount he received in 1937. 

This individual and his wife have al- 
ready received up to January 1, 1953, 
$12,084 from the railroad retirement sys- 
tem and $1,335 from the social-security 
system, or a combined total under both 
systems of $13,419. The present value 
of the probable future benefits still to be 
paid under both the railroad retirement 
and social-security systems is $6,526. 
Thus, this couple will probably receive, 
even with the duplicate benefit restric- 
tion, total benefits of almost $20,000 for 
only $44 in retirement taxes. 

Do you think that this individual and 
his wife are being unjustly treated? 
In my opinion, certainly not. 

Mr. Latimer mentioned Pensioner 
Carr as an illustration of the inequity of 
the operation of this duplicate benefit 
provision. What are the facts in his 
case? 

Taste 1.—Tazes paid, benefits received, and 
future benefits still to be received under 
railroad retirement and social security sys- 
tems by certain individuals (and their. 
spouses, if any) who are subject to the 
duplicate benefit provision of the Railroad 
Retirement Act, as of December 31, 1952 


Rail- 
road | Social | Total, 
retire- ‘security| both 
ment | system systems 
system 


Item 


1, Individual A, section fore- 
man, cited on p. 29 of 
hearings on H. R. 356: 


(a) Taxes paid $17 
1 Benefits receiyred 12,084 | 1,335 
c) Present value of 
robable future 
meſits 4, 546 
@ Total benefits al- 
ready received 
and still to be 
paid ((6) plus 
— ae 16, 630 


2. Individual C, car inspec- 
tor, cited on p. 29 of 
hearings on H. R. 356; 

(a) Taxes paid 
(b) Benefits received 


73 
1,130 

1 Includes spouse’s benefit only if such a benefit was 
payable on Dec. 31, 1952, 


676 
6, 134 7, 264 
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Taste 1—Continued 


item 


2,—Continued 
(c) Present value of 
robable future 
re Lo det ties Sec 


@ Total benefits al- 


3. Individual E, machinists, 
cited on p. 29 of hear- 
ings on H. R. 356: 

(a) Taxes paid 

(b) Benefits received 

value of 


(d) Total benefits al- 
ready received 
and still to be 
paid I) plus (e)] 

4. Individual G, sheet metal- 
worker, cited on p. 30 
of hearings on R. 
356: 
a) ‘Taxes paid 
) Benefits received 

(c) Present value of 
a future 

efits. 


(d) Total benefits al- 
ready received 
and still to be 
paid [(b) plus (e) ]- 

5. Annuitant Shaw, cited in 


timony of Mr. Lati- 
. 166 of hear- 


@ Total benefits 
already recei 


and still to be 
paid [(b) plus C- 
6. Pensioner Carr, cited in 


@ Total benefits 
already received 


and still to be 
paid I) plus (e)l- 


2 Since annuitant Shaw was still working in social 
security employme as of this date, his entitlement to 
social security efits was potential, and there was no 


basis for computing the present value of his probable 
future benefits. 


Does not include social-security benefits. 
Source: Railroad Retirement Board. 


Pensioner Carr retired immediately 
upon the establishment of the railroad- 
retirement system. He paid nothing in 
railroad retirement taxes. He has al- 
ready received $11,719 in railroad-retire- 
ment benefits. He will probably receive 
an additional $3,900 in such benefits. 

Pensioner Carr paid $109 in social-se- 
curity taxes and qualified for a benefit 
under that system. As of the close of 
last year, he had already received $278 
in social-security benefits, and will prob- 
ably get an additional $3,350 in future 
benefits from that system. All told, Pen- 
sioner Carr will wind up with a total of 
$19,250 in benefits from both systems for 
a total tax payment of $109. 
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Is Mr. Carr being treated unfairly? 
Certainly not, in my opinion. 

Another table which I shall insert for 
the record—table 2—shows the average 
taxes paid and the average benefits al- 
ready received, and still to be paid for 
all 30,200 annuitants affected by this 
duplicate-benefit provision. On the av- 
erage, these individuals paid only $430 
in railroad-retirement taxes. The aver- 
age benefits already received per indi- 
vidual totaled $6,000, or 14 times the 
amount paid in taxes. The present value 
of future benefits still to be paid per in- 
dividual is almost $6,000. Thus, on the 
average, each annuitant subject to the 
duplicate-benefit provision has already 


received from the railroad-retirement 


system and will probably receive in the 
future benefits totaling approximately 
$12,000. 

These individuals paid on the average 
$66 in social-security taxes. Social-se- 
curity benefits already paid to them ay- 
erage $971, and the present value of 
probable future benefits still to be paid 
under this system is $3,437, or a total of 
$4,408. 

Hence, these individuals have already 
received on the average almost $7,000 in 
combined benefits under both the rail- 
road-retirement and social-security sys- 
tems, even with the reduction because of 
the duplicate-benefit provision, and will 
probably receive an additional $9,400 in 
benefits, making a total benefit of $16,400 
for combined railroad and social security 
taxes of less than $500. 

By no stretch of the imagination can 
anyone say that these individuals are 
being treated unfairly, 


TABLE 2.—Average taxes paid, benefits re- 
ceived, and future benefits still to be re- 
ceived under the railroad retirement and 
social security systems by individuals sub- 
ject to a reduction in their railroad retire- 
ment benefits because of the duplicate 
benefit provision, as of Dec. 31, 1952 


Rail- 


road | Social | Total, 
Item retire security] both 
ment | system systems 
system 
Number of annuitants af- 
fected by duplicate benefit 
Pc 30, 200 
Average taxes paid $430 $66 8490 
Average benefits rece 
through Dee. 31, 1952 6,005 971 6, 97 
Average present value of 
probable future benefits 
still to be paid 5,943 | 3,437 9, 380 
Combined average benefits 
already received and still 
t 11,948 | 4,408 | 16,356 


Nore.—This table is based on a 1-percent random 
sample of all retirement annuities in force on Dec. 31, 
1952. According to the Director of Research of the 
Railroad Retirement Board, this sample is “very repre- 
sentative of all dual-benefit cases,” 


Source: Statement of Railroad Retirement Board at 
hearings before House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, June 2-4, 1953, table 3. 

The data on average taxes and aver- 
age benefits for the 30,200 duplicate 
benefit cases are based on a 1-percent 
sample of all these cases. Now, some 
effort has been made to cast doubt on the 
accuracy of these figures by Mr. Murray 
Latimer, a witness for the proponents of 
this legislation, in a supplemental state- 
ment which he submitted for the record 
al the close of our hearings on H. R. 
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To clear up this doubt, the Director of 
Research of the Railroad Retirement 
Board was asked to explain the method 
by which the sample was selected and 
its representativeness. In reply, the 
Director of Research stated that this 
1-percent sample was selected by taking 
all claim numbers ending in 55 and tak- 
ing from these all duplicate benefit pro- 
vision cases. This is what is known as 
a systematic sample, and is considered 
even more accurate than a purely ran- 
dom sample. As to the representative- 
ness of the sample, the Director of Re- 
search stated: 

It should therefore be considered as very 
representative of all dual benefit cases. 


There is just one more thing that I 
would like to call to the attention of the 
House. The present value as of liabili- 
ties under the railroad retirement sys- 
tem—taking into consideration the 
Crosser amendments of 1951, and the 
1952 amendments to the Social Security 
Act—is given in the fifth actuarial valu- 
ation as $17 billion. To cover these lia- 
bilities, the retirement system has only 
$3 billion at the present time. There is, 
therefore, a balance of $14 billion which 
must be covered by future contributions. 

The railroad retirement system is now 
operating at a deficit of $45 million a 
year. If this bill passes, the operating 
deficit would increase by another $11 
million a year, or to $56 million a year, 
Unless something is done to balance the 
income with the expenditures, the rail- 
road retirement system will be in serious 
trouble in the not too distant future. 
We must face that fact now, before it is 
too late. 

For these reasons, I am compelled to 
vote against this unsound bill. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Porr]. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, since ap- 
proximately 1 person out of 10 in my dis- 
trict depends directly for this livelihood 
on railroad wages, I am keenly interested 
in all legislation which affects the rail- 
road worker. 

I am not a member of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, which reported this bill to the 
House, but I have spent a great deal of 
time studying the committee’s hearings 
and its majority and minority reports on 
this vital legislation. 

I was impressed by the caliber of the 
witnesses and their testimony on both 
sides of the question, and while I was 
from the outset inclined to favor this bill, 
I felt, from the nature of the opposition, 
that I should sample the sentiment of 
the people it will affect. Accordingly, I 
sent copies of the reports and hearings 
to several of the railroad workers in my 
district, and I can tell you unequivocally 
that, with only one exception, the good, 
hard working people in the offices and 
those with the grease of their trade on 
their hands favor this bill, and, Mr. 
Chairman, these are the people who paid 
for and own this retirement fund about 
which we are talking today. The Con- 
gress is only the trustee. Of course, the 
trustee has the obligation to administer 
the fund providently and economically, 
but I am convinced that this legislation 
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3 will not bankrupt the fund, as many have 

claimed. 

~ The Pailroad Retirement Board itself 
has said that this bill will threaten the 
solvency of the fund, even though they 
admit that the differential between the 
total cost of 13.56 percent of the payroll 
and the present premium rate of 12.5 
percent of the payroll is only 1.06 per- 
cent. This statement is somewhat in- 
consistent with their statement in 1951 
in connection with H. R. 3669, when the 
differential was 1.645 percent. At that 
time the Board said that this greater 
differential would not dangerously affect 
the solvency of the fund. 

The railroad worker who compares his 
railroad retirement benefits with the 
benefits he could obtain by purchasing 
an annuity from a commercial insurance 
company cannot understand how the 
program could possibly be operating at 
a deficit when he has to pay $6.25 out of 
every $100 he earns up to $300 per month. 
It simply does not make sense to him. 

Similarly, it does not make sense to 
him when you tell him that if he is en- 
titled to social-security benefits, whether 
he actually draws them or not, his rail- 
road retirement benefits, for which he 
has worked so long and paid so dearly, 
will be reduced. Since these employees 
first started contributing to the retire- 
ment plan they have been told that they 
would get the full amount of their bene- 
fits. In reliance upon this assurance, 
these people have been making their 
plans for their twilight years. Until 1951 
those who retired received their full rail- 
road benefits, and those who qualified for 
social-security payments received them 
as well. Then, in 1951, in order to finance 
certain changes in the plan, the Congress 
imposed the so-called dual-benefit re- 
Striction which reduced the railroad re- 
tirement benefits. In 1952 the social- 
security benefits were increased by Con- 
gress, which in turn further reduced the 
railroad retirement benefits, and the old 
people took another licking. 

The opponents of the bill before the 
House try to make it appear that there 
is something wicked about drawing bene- 
fits from two funds. The logic of this 
reasoning escapes me. If they have per- 
formed the work and paid the premiums 
required by law for both funds, they why 
should they not receive the benefits from 
both funds? The contention that it is 
too easy to qualify for payments under 
the Social Security Act is no valid argu- 
ment for reducing the benefits accruing 
from a totally different and unrelated - 
program. The only thing this argument 
justifies is a change in the social-security 
law, which, as everybody knows, is shot 
through with inequities and unfairness. 

Mr. Chairman, under the dual-benefit 
restriction imposed in 1951, over 30,200 
retired railroad workers and 10,500 wives 
of workers have seen their monthly an- 
nuities reduced by an amount of $17 up 
to $85 per month, depending upon the 
amount of social-security benefits they 
have earned. In this day of inflation and 
in view of the high cost of living which 
plagues us all, these old people can ill 
afford these reductions. Their eyes are 
on this House today. I urge the mem- 
bership to keep faith with them and re- 
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store those benefits which they have 
earned. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. CRENO- 
WETH]. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Chairman, I 
am for this bill. I want to commend the 
committee on bringing this legislation 
to the floor of the House. I am very 
happy to see this dual-benefit provision 
eliminated from the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act. 

I was a member of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce when 
the last amendment to the act was 
passed in 1951. I recall that this dual- 
benefit provision had been rejected by 
our committee, and was reluctantly ac- 
cepted when the conference report was 
adopted. I thought it was a mistake at 
that time and am of the same opinion 
today. I think it is highly important 
that the confusion over this provision 
is being removed by this. bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I have always looked 
upon the benefits received under the 
Railroad Retirement Act as an annuity, 
just the same as any annuity that might 
be purchased from an insurance com- 
pany. This annuity has been paid for 
by the railroad worker and the railroad 
company. The Government has made 
no contribution whatever to the same, 
I contend that the retired railroad em- 
ployee should be assured of this annuity 
as long as he lives, without any restric- 
tions or conditions. 

When the act of 1951 was being con- 
sidered by our committee, I recall that 
we rejected the proposal of placing a 
limitation upon the earnings of a retired 
railroad worker. I vigorously opposed 
such a theory. It is my feeling that once 
the amount of the pension is fixed that it 
should not be changed for any reason. 
I want the retired worker to feel free to 
live his own life and engage in whatever 
business or occupation he may choose. 
It is his annuity, purchased with his own 
money, and I cannot support the idea 
that he should be restricted in the use of 
the same. 

There is great concern among railroad 
workers over the rumors that the Rail- 
road Retirement Act and the Social Se- 
curity Act are about to be consolidated. 
I have received letters from railroad em- 
ployees expressing apprehension over 
such a proposal. I know of no such pro- 
gram, and I will certainly oppose such 
a move if it is suggested. The Railroad 
Retirement Act should be kept separate 
and apart from any other retirement 
system. 

The dual- benefit provision is mani- 
festly unfair to the railroad worker who 
retires. If he decides to engage in some 
occupation and acquire benefits under 


the Social Security Act that is a matter 


for him to decide, and has nothing what- 
ever to do with his railroad pension. 
It seems utterly absurd to me to reduce 
the railroad pension because the retired 
employee may also qualify for social- 
security benefits. I know of no other 
retirement system under which such a 
deduction occurs. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that a vast 
majority of the railroad workers of this 
country are in favor of this legislation, 
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and I am satisfied it is in their best in- 
terest. I am anxious to see our railroad 
workers obtain the maximum benefits 
from the Retirement Act. I have always 
been interested in improving the Rail- 
road Retirement Act, and I am confident 
this is what we are doing when we pass 
this bill today. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Chairman, the Railroad Retirement Act, 
like other old-age-pension legislation, 
has many shortcomings and inconsist- 
encies. It has many black spots. ' 

By enacting the provisions of a bill 
introduced by the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. VAN ZanpT] into law— 
H. R. 356—we seek to erase one of its 
black spots. I joined the author in his 
effort to remove this inequity when I in- 
troduced an identical bill, H. R. 4163. 

The offending language is found in the 
last paragraph of section 3 (b) of the 
Railroad Retirement Act, as amended. 
It reads: 

The retirement annuity or pension of an 
individual, and the annuity of his spouse, if 
any, shall be reduced, beginning with the 
month in which such individual is, or on 
proper application would be, entitled to an 
old-age insurance benefit under the Social 
Security Act, as follows: (i) In the case of 
the individual’s retirement annuity, by that 
portion of such annuity which is based on 
his years of service and compensation before 
1937, or by the amount of such old-age in- 
surance benefit, whichever is less, (ii) in the 
case of the individual’s pension, by the 
amount of such old-age insurance benefit, 
and (ili) in the case of the spouse’s annuity 
to one-half the individual's retirement an- 
nuity or pension as reduced pursuant to 
clause (i) or clause (ii) of this paragraph: 
Provided, however, That in the case of any 
individual receiving or entitled to receive an 
annuity or pension on the day prior to the 
date of enactment of this paragraph, the re- 
ductions required by this pararaph shall not 
operate to reduce the sum of (A) the retire- 
ment annuity or pension of the individual, 
(B) the spouse’s annuity, if any, and (C) 
the benefits under the Social Security Act 
which the individual and his family receive 
or are entitled to receive on the basis of his 
wages to an amount less than such sum was 
before the enactment of this paragraph. 


This is the so-called social-security 
offset clause. 

I am glad to join in eliminating this 
paragraph because it is a poor approach 
to solving the problem of old age. 

A man has a limited number of pro- 
ductive years. He must avail himself of 
the accumulated contributions he makes 
during these years, if he is to insure 
himself of a retirement pension that is 
minimal to his needs. 

If, by law, we say to him any earnings 
you make during a number of these years 
cannot be credited to your retirement 
because you were forced to change your 
occupation, we deny him this minimal 
pension. We reduce it to the point where 
he cannot live on it in keeping with our 
accepted American standards. 

There are a great many railroad em- 
ployees in Alameda County. Three 
transcontinental railroads have their 
west-coast terminals in this county—the 
Santa Fe, Southern Pacific, and Western 
Pacific. 
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A large number of pensioners live in 
this county, and in the Eighth Con- 
gressional District which I have the 
honor to represent. 

Sometime prior to the war, the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad Co. abandoned its 
suburban service out of Oakland Pier, 
throwing several hundred railroad em- 
ployees out of their jobs. Many of them 
were unable to get other jobs in the 
railroad industry because of their in- 
experience in main line work, and also 
because of their advanced age. They 
had the choice of taking their railroad 
pensions or finding work in outside em- 
ployment. Many of them took their 
railroad pensions, some of them at a re- 
duced amount because they had not yet 
reached age 65. 

Generally, their pensions were small 
because the men employed in suburban 
service had not earned very large sal- 
aries. Many of them after many years 
of seniority were able to work only a 
split shift, that is, 2 or 3 hours in the 
morning, and 2 or 3 hours in the after- 
noon during peak traffic. 

When World War II came along, there 
was plenty of work in the shipyards and 
a scarcity of manpower. The Federal 
Government constructed a railroad from 
West Oakland to Richmond shipyards, 
and it was operated as an intrastate 
common carrier. Many of these retired 
railroad employees were personally called 
upon and urged to go back to work on 
this intrastate railroad in order to help 
out in the war effort. 

A considerable number of them did 
that, and for 2 or 3 years worked under 
the provisions of the Social Security Act. 
After the enactment of the amendments 
in 1951, they suddenly found that their 
retirement payments were reduced by 
an amount equal to their social security 
payments. Last year when Congress in- 
creased social-security benefits a mini- 
mum of $5 per month and their so- 
cial-security payments were increased 
by that amount, their railroad retire- 
ment payments were decreased by that 
amount, so these men did not receive 
any increase in pension at all. If they 
had remained at home and had not gone 
back to work to help out in the war 
effort, they would have received just as. 
much benefit as they are now receiving 
from the Railroad Retirement Board. 
But because they did go back to work, 
they are now being penalized by this 
section of the Railroad Retirement Act. 

At the present time in California there 
is a plan that will throw hundreds of 
men into the same predicament. In the 
Los Angeles area the Pacific Electric 
Railway is disposing of all of its inter- 
city passenger business in southern 
California to an intrastate common car- 
rier. Hundreds of Pacific Electric em- 
ployees will lose their employment, and 
as a result will have to find employment 
in outside industry. Their new employ- 
ment will be under the provisions of the 
Social Security Act. If we fail to repeal 
section 3 (b) of the Railroad Retirement 
Act they will be penalized. They will 
be denied any additional social-security 
benefits that they might earn in their 
new occupations, 
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In tardy justice to men in like situa- 
tions- and there are hundreds of them 
we should adopt this bill and speed it on 
its way to becoming law. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. WAMPLER]. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Chairman, on 
March 23 I introduced the bill H. R. 4171, 
which provides for substantially the same 
remedy as does the legislation now under 
consideration. I appeared before the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce in support of this legislation, 
and intend to support it here on the floor. 
The testimony I gave when I appeared 
before that committee on June 2, 1953, 
is as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, my name is WILLIAM C. WAMPLER. I 
have the honor to represent the Ninth Con- 
gressional District of Virginia in the House 
of Representatives. 

I deeply appreciate this opportunity of 
appearing before your committee and testi- 
fying as a proponent of this legislation. 

I do not appear before this committee as 
an expert on railway-retirement legislation, 
but as one who is interested in what appears 
to be a very unfair and iniquitous situation 
with respect to those persons who worked 
under the railroad-retirement system and the 
social-security system. 

On March 23, 1953, I introduced H. R. 4171 
in the House of Representatives. This bill 
would repeal the provisions of the Railroad 
Retirement Act Amendments of 1951 that 
prohibit an increase in railroad-retirement 
benefits to those persons who also have 
coverage under the Social Security Act. 

The 1951 railroad-retirement amendments 
provided for a 15-percent increase in annu- 
ity benefits. If a person was receiving, or 
was entitled to receive, benefits under the 
social-security system, he was denied that 
increase and had his railroad-retirement an- 
nuity decreased by the amount he receives, 
or is entitled to receive, under the social- 
security system. 

Last year Congress voted a $5 monthly in- 
crease in social-security pensions. Those 
persons who receive railroad-retirement an- 
nuities and social-security annuities were 
ganted this $5 monthly increase but their 
railroad-retirement annuity was decreased 
simultaneously by an additional $5, thus 
nullifying, in my opinion, the relief Congress 
intended to grant when it passed the bill. 

It is my considered judgment that thou- 
sands of retired railroad workers were the 
victims of a gross injustice under the provi- 
sions of the 1951 amendments to the Railroad 
Retirement Act when they were denied pay- 
ment of dual benefits. 

The special joint committee on railroad- 
retirement legislation, the so-called Douglas 
committee, in its report states that about 
13.2 percent of current beneficiaries (or 
35,000 of the 265,000 current annuitants) 
are affected by the discriminatory action of 
prohibiting an increase in benefits to those 
entitled to dual benefits. 

The committee’s study also reveals that 
the cost of removing the restriction would 

_ be less than one-fourth of 1 percent of the 
payroll tax. Therefore, in a matter of a few 
years, the savings to the retirement fund 
will disappear entirely through the death 
of those to whom the restriction applies. 

I think it is particularly important to stress 
that the Douglas committee has recom- 
mended in its report on the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act that the prohibition against dual 
payments should be abolished. 

The district which I have the honor to 
represent in Congress is served by the fol- 
lowing important coal-hauling railroads: 
Southern; Norfolk & Western; Chesapeake 
& Ohio; Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio; 
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Louisville & Nashville; Virginian, and the 
Interstate. 

Railroading is one of our vital industries 
and it affords employment to many of my 
constituents. 

During my campaign for Congress last 
fall and on subsequent occasions I have had 
an opportunity to visit the railroad shops 
and discuss this problem with the railroad 
workers, and to learn something of their 
views on this important legislation. 

My interest in this legislation is to help 
improve and strengthen the railroad re- 
tirement system. 

The railroad retirement system does not 
belong to the Federal Government or to the 
Congress. It belongs to the men who work 
on the railroads of America. The Congress 
acts merely as a trustee of their fund. 

Congress has a very serious moral obliga- 
tion to respect the wishes of the people who 
actually own the retirement fund. We 
should give railroad workers every benefit 
consistent with the solvency of their retire- 
ment fynd. 

We must guarantee today’s railroad work- 
ers that their future benefits will always be 
protected. It is my firm conviction that 
the enactment of this legislation will not be 
inconsistent with this premise. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the Committee will 
take favorable action on this legislation. 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself one-half minute to state to 
the Committee that I misunderstood the 
situation that existed when my friend 
and able colleague on the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BENNETT] 
asked for 5 additional minutes. I 
thought he had already been granted 
the 5 minutes as a member of the com- 
mittee that I had promised him. For 
that reason I refused him additional 
time. I want it to be known that I wish 
to correct the misunderstanding and he 
may have 5 minutes from me whenever 
he wants it, either now or later during 
the debate. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. I thank 
my chairman, I will take the time later. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. YOUNGER]. 

Mr. YOUNGER. I only want to cover 
one point in this debate because I think 
you can throw out a lot of the compari- 
sons about the inequalities that exist 
between individuals. I want to read 
from the report of the minority. I think 
they have convicted themselves by their 
own report. I read from page 4. In 
the first instance, it says: 

The Railroad Retirement Act specifically 
allows credit for service rendered before the 


law was enacted in 1937 and before taxes 
were paid. 


The law specifically gives to those peo- 
ple a right, and it is admitted by the 
minority. Let me read again from the 
minority report: 


The total increases in benefits provided 
by the Crosser amendments of 1951 
amounted to approximately $108 million a 
year. These increases in benefits were made 
possible without any increase in the tax rate 
or the tax base only because other changes 
were made in the law, including the adoption 
of the duplicate benefit provision. Such 
changes enabled the railroad retirement 
system to offset the cost of additional bene- 
fits aes by the Crosser amendments 
of 1951. ; 


It does not take a financial genius to 
keep a trust fund or a pension fund sol- 
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vent, if you are going to deprive some 
of the people who are entitled to certain 
benefits of those benefits. That is ex- 
actly what they did. That is what they 
admit in their own report. That is the 
nub of the whole argument. I, for one, 
am not willing to vote here in this House 
to make a fund solvent by depriving 
benefits from one section of those who 
are entitled to benefits in order to cre- 
ate more benefits for another section. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNGER. I gladly yield to my 
colleague, a member of the committee. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Then, I 
presume, the gentleman would support 
an amendment, if I offered one, to take 
the 10-year restriction out of this bill 
whereby anybody who works for a rail- 
road less than 10 years is transferred to 
social security. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Yes, sir, I certainly 
in Sale that amendment, if you of- 
fer it. 

I will say further as far as this bill is 
concerned, and as our chairman has 
said, this is only one of the possible rec- 
ommendations of the committee to cure 
inequalities and inequities that have 
crept into this law. But this is the larg- 
est one, and is justified by the minority 
because it only affects 11 percent. In 


- other words, if you kill only 11 percent 


of the people, you can justify the crime 
of murder if you leave the 89 percent 
of them alive and better off. That is 
the theory on which the minority have 
based their entire claim to solicit. your 
vote against it. I sincerely hope this 
body will go along with the majority of 
the committee and support the bill now 
before you. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 8 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mack]. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I first want to commend my distinguished 
chairman for the work he has done with 
regard to the railroad-retirement bene- 
fits; also the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Crosser], the ranking minority member 
of our committee. I do feel we did not 
spend enough time in the committee 
working on the proposals that have been 
made with regard to the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act. I believe we should amend 
the act and make a few changes. When 
we are eliminating the revenue-produc- 
ing portion of that act we should also 
include some amendments that would 
provide revenue for the retirement pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the 
enactment of the bill which we are con- 
sidering. My reasons for opposing this 
measure are simple and understandable. 
There is just not enough money in the 
railroad-retirement account to enable us 
to assume the expenditure of the bene- 
fits contemplated by this bill, H. R. 356. 

Those of us who are members of the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce must necessarily spend 
long hours studying the problems of rail- 
road retirement. In addition, our com- 
mittee through the years has spent a 
great deal of time in taking testimony 
from expert witnesses who are thor- 
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oughly conversant with the retirement 
system. On the other hand, many Mem. 
bers of the House may not completely 
understand all of the technicalities in- 
volved in the application.of this impor- 
tant statute. Therefore, I shall attempt 
to explain in basic terms my reasons for 
feeling that the House should not adopt 
this legislation. 

First of all, the history of the Rail- 
road Retirement Act demonstrates that 
the original act and all subsequent 
amendments thereto have represented 
agreement of some sort among all the 
people who are interested in this legis- 
lation. There are four groups who are 
vitally interested in the railroad-retire- 
ment program. They are: The Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, representing 
the railroad companies; secondly, the 
Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
representing some 80 percent of the em- 
ployees, most of whom are engaged in 
so-called nonoperating employment; 
then there are the operating unions who 
make up some 20 percent of the railroad 
work force. In addition to these official 
representatives of the railroad industry 
there are a group of so-called private 
pension organizations which are made 
up of retired employees whose only con- 
cern is the benefits available under the 
Railroad Retirement Act. 

The first three groups that I have men- 
tioned are interested, of course, in all 
phases of railroad operation and em- 
ployment. These first three groups are 
made up of those who furnish the money 
that pays the bills for railroad retire- 
ment. The private pension organiza- 
tions, because they are made up of re- 
tired persons, are no longer concerned 
with the tax contributions for the up- 
keep of the retirement system, and are 
therefore not too concerned with the 
payment of the bills. 

In 1951 the bill that finally passed both 
Houses of Congress increasing benefits 
under the Railroad Retirement Act was 
the result of an agreement between these 
three groups—the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, the Railway Labor Exec- 
utives’ Association, and the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen. Although the 
amendments of 1951 started off with a 
great deal of controversy among these 
groups, ultimately a compromise was 
worked out which was acceptable to the 
three organizations I have mentioned. 

In this instance, the bill which we are 
discussing is acceptable only to the op- 
erating unions representing 20 percent 
of the employees and the private-pension 
groups. On the other hand, the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, the Railway 
Labor Executives’ Association, represent- 
ing 80 percent of the employees, and the 
Railroad Retirement Board have strong- 
ly opposed this legislation. It is also 
my understanding that the Bureau of 
the Budget has not recommended ap- 
proval of this legislation. The Govern- 
ment agency concerned with the admin- 
istration of this act, the employers’ rep- 
resentatives who pay one-half of the cost 
of this act, and the representatives of 
80 percent of the railroad employees who 
pay the other half of the cost are all in 
opposition to this bill. 

I know that in 1951 the universal cry 
in Congress was that all divergent 
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groups interested in railroad retirement 
should get together and agree on a bill. 
Certainly if it was desirable for agree- 
ment to be reached in 1951 among those 
interested in this subject, why should 
we not now have a similar meeting of 
the minds? I, for one, am opposed to 
any amendments to this act that are not 
acceptable to the representatives of the 
people who through the years have made 
possible this retirement system. In my 
judgment the House should be very care- 
ful in flouting the wishes of these highly 
responsible interested parties in adopting 
this legislation. I am opposed to this 
bill because a majority of the people 
who contribute financially to the rail- 
road retirement system oppose it. 

Secondly, I am opposed to this bill 
because it endangers the financial fu- 
ture of the railroad retirement system. 
In simplest terms, the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act is now costing more in bene- 
fits than are being paid in in tax rev- 
enues. Therefore, we have a deficit. 
The adoption of this bill, H. R. 356, no 
matter how worthwhile it may or may 
not be, will endanger the railroad retire- 
ment fund. 

Faced with an annual deficit in the 
railroad retirement system, this bill 
would increase that deficit by millions 
of dollars each year. The proponents 
of this bill have not disputed this fact. 
To the contrary, when the expert wit- 
ness for the proponents of this bill was 
before our committee, he made the 
startling statement that in his judgment 
the system may be faced with a deficit 
of more than $45 million at this time. 
He was not sure but that the Railroad 
Retirement Board had been a little too 
liberal in its estimates. Further, he 
felt that the system should be put back 
on a sound basis as soon as possible, 
In addition, this expert witness, Mr. 
Murray W. Latimer, appearing for the 
proponents, testified that this bill which 
we are now considering would add some 
87% million in costs to this system into 
perpetuity. On the other hand, he of- 
fered no suggestions to our committee or 
to the House, to my knowledge, as to 
where this money might come from that 
he is now proposing we spend. This bill, 
therefore, if adopted, would increase an 
already serious operating deficit in the 
railroad retirement system without any 
provision whatever for financing. 

Certainly we have seen enough of 
deficit spending in Washington in recent 
years. All of us can agree that econ- 
omy is a desirable objective. The basis 
of sound economy in good business op- 
eration is to stay within one’s income. 
No matter how desirable it might be for 
the benefits that this bill proposes to be 
enacted, the plain, simple, unvarnished 
truth is that we do not have the money 
to pay for them. 

We would all like to know how to elim- 
inate the deficit in the railroad-retire- 
ment system without adding to the tax 
structure. I think that every Member 
of the House would be anxious to know 
how we can accomplish this balancing 
of the books for the railroad-retirement 
account. In my judgment this bill 
should be recommitted to the Interstate 
Commerce Committee for further study 
as it is quite obvious that the adoption 
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of this bill would increase the burden 
and threaten the financial soundness of 
the railroad-retirement system. Cer- 
tainly we are not in such a rush to adopt 
legislation in this important field that 
we are willing to do it at the expense of 
the financial integrity of this system. 

We are trustees of a trust fund in our 
dealings with the railroad-retirement 
system. We are not appropriating gen- 
eral tax moneys. This matter should 
not be considered in the same light as 
other governmental expenditures. This 
is money that properly belongs to the 
persons who make up the railroad in- 
dustry. We cannot, in good faith, adopt 
this bill and say that we have discharged 
our trust. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. CUNNINGHAM]. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
I am in favor of this bill, H. R. 356; in 
fact, I have a companion bill now pend- 
ing before the committee. 

I favor the bill because to me it is 
just simple justice. In listening to the 
remarks of my good friend the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. BENNETT], 
whom I greatly admire, it seemed to me 
that his argument fell by its own weight, 
and particularly so when you consider 
what would be the situation in regard 
to this fund if there were no social-secu- 
rity setup. Then would not every re- 
tired railroad worker get the maximum 
benefit under the fund, and would that 
render it insolvent or unsound? I find 
upon investigation that the original Rail- 
road Retirement Act, which was declared 
unconstitutional, was actually adopted 
prior to social security. 

Let us taken another phase of this. 
Suppose a railroad worker retires and - 
goes into some business of his own. He 
has an apple orchard or an orange grove 
or something elese that is not covered 
by social security and makes good money. 
Then he can draw the maximum bene- 
fit. But his neighbor across the street 
in the same situation—a retired railroad 
worker—has a job that covers him under 
social security. The amount he is en- 
titled to is thereby reduced. Is there 
anything fair about that? That is why 
I say this bill is nothing but simple 
justice. 

I also have information that there is 
now better than $3 billion in this fund 
and that the amount is being increased 
each year by several hundred million 
dollars coming in more than is being paid 
out to the annuitants. How can it be 
made unsound by this bill? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. At the end of May 
1953 the balance in the retirement fund 
was $3,052,716,320, or an increase of 
$276,710,000 in a 12-month period. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. In other words, 
every railroad worker, whether retired 
or not, has a vested interest by con- 
tractual relationship. The considera- 
tion has been his earning capacity and 
his contribution in the past. By a legal 
device it is being taken away from him 
simply because the Congress happened 
to pass a social-security bill. Had it 
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never passed a social-security bill, there 
would not now be anything taken out of 
the annuitant’s benefit. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. STAGGERS]. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
deeply regret that I, as a Member of 
Congress, should have to come here be- 
fore the House and disagree with the 
stand of any railroad worker in this 
country. In my years of service here I 
have tried to be fair to all segments of 
railroad workers, as I am sure every 
other Member has. I also do not like 
to take a position of disagreeing with 
my chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I come from a railroad 
town. I have been a railroad worker 
myself. So I can speak of the railroad. 

You know, there are two sides to 
everything. One man made the state- 
ment that there is only one side. No. 
It is the old saying: No pancake could 
get so flat but what it has two sides 
to it. 

The speaker just ahead of me referred 
to $3 billion being in this reserve fund. 
I would like for my chairman to listen 
to this just a moment, and the others 
who are to come after me. We have 
three billion-and-some dollars. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania men- 
tioned the figure but he did not tell this 
committee what the unfunded liability 
was. I would ask the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania if he knows what the un- 
funded liability of the retirement fund 
is. Well, I will tell you. It is over 
$17 billion. Of course, we are taking 
in more money. This $3 billion is not 
surplus as they would have you believe. 
It is a reserve, and we are building it up 
in order to take care of this unfunded 
liability, and I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey if I am not cor- 
rect. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I am unable to 
verify the gentleman’s figures. 

Mr. STAGGERS. I think I am ap- 
proximately correct. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I think you will 
find the true figures in the report. 

Mr. STAGGERS. If these are not the 
true figures, I am sorry. Iam only quot- 
ing what I think are true figures. There 
could possibly be some diversion. I want 
the Congress to know these facts. 

The bill has been explained to you and 
what it stands for. One speaker just 
ahead of me said, “Well now, these men 
went out and bought two retirement 
annuities.” Now, do not let any Member 
of this House believe that. They did 
not go out and buy two annuities, and 
there is no man here will tell you that. 
I know that we all want to be fair about 
this thing. They did not buy them at 
all. Every cent that they paid in, in 
taxes, they are getting back—they are 
getting back in retirement every cent 
that they paid taxes on. That is true 
under the plan as it is today, and I do 
not believe any man can dispute that 
fact. There are a lot of men affected 
by this thing. But, did you know that 
yesterday, when this House had a chance 
to help thousands of men and women 
who are not drawing pensions or wel- 
fare funds or annuities, they said, “No, 
we do not care anything about them. 
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We will help somebody across the seas.” 
There is no disputing that fact, gentle- 
men. I am trying to be fair and give 
the facts, and if any man thinks I am not 
giving them, I wish he would interrupt 
me. 

There are only two systems, to my 
knowledge, in the United States, that 
have weighted benefits, in which they 
receive benefits for something they did 
not pay for. I have been receiving a lot 
of letters dealing with this problem. 
Yes, we have $3 billion in the fund, but 
when we passed the last amendments 
in 1951 we started paying out 13.41 per- 
cent of payroll, and we are only taking 
into that fund 12.50 percent of payroll, 
running a deficit at the present time of 
.91 percent. If you pass this bill you 
are going to increase that deficit. What 
would be the right thing to do in this 
situation? This bill should have pro- 
vided tax revenues at the same time we 
enacted it. You say, “Oh, well, we can- 
not see 50 years from now.” I tell you 
this. 

All I am talking for is the safety of 
the fund, There are a lot of people 
who say, “Why think about 50 years 
from now? It is your responsibility.” 
Nobody can tell. Five minutes from now 
this Capitol might be a shambles. The 
only thing we can go by is the past, and 
try to do those things we think are right 
for the future. We have to plan for the 
future, not 5 years from now or to- 
morrow, but let us plan for the future 
of thousands in the generations of rail- 
road workers yet to come. Let us not 
say that when they retire this fund just 
cannot pay them. 

My recommendation is that this bill 
be recommitted to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce with 
instructions that if it is brought back it 
carry in it recommendations for a tax 
to gain the revenue that will wipe out 
the deficit in the railroad-retirement 
fund. That is my recommendation to 
the Congress. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Kansas. The gentle- 
man spoke of the deficit in the retire- 
ment fund. Does he mean the present 
deficit or the one this bill would create? 

Mr. STAGGERS. Iam talking of the 
deficit in the income and outgo in the 
fund right now, of ninety-one one-hun- 
dredths of 1 percent, as told us by the 
actuaries when they appeared before us 
in our committee. If this bill is allowed 
to pass it will make it at least $10 million 
more per year, until at least $385 million 
has been expended. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I think to get the 
full picture before the committee with 
respect to this so-called deficit the gen- 
tleman speaks of we should say that it 
amounts to fifteen one-hundredths of 
1 percent, that this bill would affect. 

Mr. STAGGERS. That is right. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. But assuming 
that that is the case, why should this 
particular group not be treated the same 
as everybody else? Why should it be 
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taken out of their hide instead of out 
of all of them? 

Mr.STAGGERS. May I say that these 
men are getting back in a pension all 
the money on which they paid a tax. 
It started in 1937 by taxing those who 
started to work after 1937. Now the ones 
who are paying in are paying for future 
generations, too. They are not getting 
back all the taxes they are paying in. 
Not only that, they are paying for a lot 
of others who did not pay in. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Does not the gen- 
tleman realize that others are in the 
same class as this but have no deduc- 
tions made because they have not worked 
under social security? Why should a 
railroad worker who supplements his 
meager pension under social security 
have a deduction and the others that 
are in the same class that you are speak- 
ing of have no reduction? 

Mr. Chairmarf, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. HALE]. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Chairman, I find my 
position today a particularly unenviable 
and unpleasant one. In the first place, 
I should like very much to support this 
bill which has a very praiseworthy ob- 
jective in view. In the second place, I 
should like very much to agree with the 
majority of my committee on which it 
is always a great pleasure and a distinct 
honor to serve. There is no member of 
the committee with whom I enjoy having 
any difference of opinion whatever. Cer- 
tainly the 22 men who constitute the ma- 
jority of the committee in this case are 
entitled to every respect. 

I repeat, I should like to eliminate the 
injustice to 35,000 men, I think it is, 
through the dual-benefit provisions of 
the bill which we passed in 1951. I hope 
this injustice may be eliminated by 
proper legislation. I hope the whole 
question of the relation between the so- 
cial security fund and the railroad re- 
tirement fund may sometime receive 
much more adequate consideration than 
it has received to date. I am inclined 
to believe it may be possible to work out 
an arrangement which would permit 
everybody to get social security and the 
railroad retirement fund be placed on 
top of social security or some such ar- 
rangement of that kind. I repeat, I do 
not think the relationship between the 
two funds has ever received adequate 
consideration. 

The reason I am opposed to the pas- 
sage of H. R. 356 is set forth in the 
dissenting report which I filed on page 
26 of the minority report. It is simply 
that it is admitted by everybody, I be- 
lieve, that this legislation leaves the 
fund actuarially unsound. 

Mr. Murray W. Latimer who appeared 
and testified before the committee is, in 
my opinion, a person who knows as much 
about this legislation as anybody. He 
represents the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers, the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Engine Men, the 
Order of Railway Conductors of Amer- 
ica, and the Brotherhood of Railway 
Trainmen. On page 211 of the hearings 
the following testimony is to be found: 

Mr. Hate. It is agreed by everybody—I 
think the committee are all in accord and 
I think the parties in interest are pretty 
much in accord—that the fund should be 
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kept actuarially sound. Do you agree to 
that? 

Mr. LATIMER. I most assuredly do. 

Mr. Hate. The passage of H. R. 356,, or any 
of the companion bills, would make the fund 
more unsound actuarially, would it not? 

Mr. LATIMER. Yes, sir; it would. There is 
no question about it. 


Then on pages 212 and 213, we find 
the following: 

Mr. Hare. I am perfectly frank in saying 
that, as the matter lies in my mind, I would 
like certainly to prevent any retiree from 
suffering any prejudice from the so-called 
dual benefits, what you call the social-secu- 
rity offset. But Mr. Matscl.eck from the 
Railroad Retirement Board comes here—did 
you hear his testimony? 

Mr. LATIMER. I did, sir. 

Mr. Hate. He testified that the fund was 
not actuarially sound now and if we did 
anything about these dual benefits, we would 
just be making bad matters worse, as I un- 
derstood his testimony, stating it very crude- 
ly and bluntly. 

Mr. Fort’s testimony on behalf of the 
Association of American Railroads was close- 
ly similar. Mr. Schoene’s testimony was 
something along the same line, if I under- 
stood them all. They might not assent to 
my characterizations, but stated crudely and 
generally, that is the impression that I got 
from those three men. 

Mr. Latrmer. It is a correct impression, 
sir, and my only difference with them is that 
I think they are too optimistic. I think the 
situation is worse than they have said it is. 
I make no bones about the difficulties which 
the situation involves. 

Mr. Hare. As the testimony stands now, I 
don't see how this committee can report any 
of these bills favorably, althéugh I would 
like personally to do so. Perhaps there are 
other people on the committee who feel the 
way I do. 


I am therefore opposed to the present 
enactment of H. R. 356. I believe that 
sounder and better legislation can be en- 
acted in the present Congress. I hope 
that it will be. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. BENTLEY]. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Chairman, re- 
garding the legislation now under dis- 
cussion, H. R. 356, which is to amend the 
Railroad Retirement Act of 1937, as 
amended, by deleting the last paragraph 
of section 3B, I wish to state that I am 
wholeheartedly in favor of this legisla- 
tion. As a matter of fact, I introduced a 
similar bill, H. R. 4670, on April 20, 1953. 

The objectionable provision which this 
legislation would delete is known as the 
dual-benefit provision. This provision 
requires a reduction in the railroad-re- 
tirement annuity and pension of an in- 
dividual if this individual has creditable 
railroad service before 1937 and if he is 
receiving or entitled to receive an old-age 
insurance benefit under the Social Se- 
curity Act. I understand that more than 
30,000 retired railroad workers are so 
affected, in addition to more than 10,000 
wives of annuitants. 

The pending legislation would, if 
passed, be retroactive to October 30, 1951. 
The reason for this is that the dual-ben- 
efit provision was written into the Rail- 
road Retirement Act of 1937 in 1951 for 
the first time. 

The report accompanying H. R. 356 
from the Committee on Interstate and 
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Foreign Commerce points out the rea- 
sons why support should be given to this . 
legislation. It shows that the existing 
law makes a discrimination contrary to 
the spirit of the Railroad Retirement 
Act, that it applies a retroactive penalty 
against workers who have contributed 
toward social-security benefits, that it 
forces workers to pay a payroll tax under 
social security without a compensating 
increase in income, and thereby dis- 
courages their continuing in employ- 
ment, it imposes an indirect work-clause 
penalty for continuing in such employ- 
ment, and it discriminates against a se- 
lected group of retired employees. I am 
informed that the objectionable provi- 
sion is the only one in any self-support- 
ing retirement system which penalizes 
workers who choose to contribute toward 
dual benefits. 

As a matter of interest, I am quoting 
herein portions of a communication 
dated May 12, 1953, and received from 
Mr. Rufus P. McGarity, president of the 
Michigan Railroad Employees and Citi- 
zens League: 

BENTON HARBOR, MICH., May 12, 1953. 
Hon. Atvin M. BENTLEY, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: My letter to Sen- 
ator Doucias of January 8, 1952, copy at- 
tached, shows our stand on the matter of 
deducting social-security credits from rail- 
road retirement checks. 

The railroad men of Michigan and the en- 
tire Nation are honest law-abiding citizens, 
and they work hard and do not deserve and 
we cannot concur in any action by Con- 
gress, especially, Senator Dovucias, who 
forced the amendments upon the House 
conferees. 

We recommend that the Congress repeal 
that part of the 1951 amendments which 
steal the social-security payments from our 
members and employees. We further rec- 
ommend that the Congress order the Rail- 
road Retirement Board to refund to the em- 
ployees, who have retired, every cent that 
has been deducted from what they are en- 
titled to under the act at the time of the 
deduction. * * * 

Letter, copy attached, from the Railroad 
Retirement Board, dated January 2, 1951, 
shows that Congress has a tendency in the 
past of depriving an employee of all his rights 
under the Constitution when he makes ap- 
plication for an annuity, which he has paid 
a lot of money to acquire, and should be 
permitted to work anywhere in the world 
except work for any employer under the act 
after he files application for an annuity. 
I earnestly urge the Congress to correct these 
matters now and forevermore. I expect to 
call on you soon. 

Very tryly yours, 
Rurus P. McGartry, 
President, Michigan Railroad Em- 
ployees and Citizens League. 


As an example of several letters which 
I have received from my district in this 
matter, I quote below the text of a letter 
received from Mr. James M. Gleeson, of 
Saginaw, Mich., a retired railroad em- 
ployee: 

James M. GLEESON, 
2215 North Fayette, Saginaw, Mich., 
May 27, 1953. 
Hon. ALVIN M. BENTLEY, 
Member of Congress, New House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Ma. BENTLEY: I am a retired railroad 
employee. I put in over 45 years in the rail- 
road game. I retired 15 years ago. I started 
as a railroad locomotive fireman and wound 
up as general yardmaster here in Saginaw, 
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Mich. I was instrumental in organizing the 
railroad retirement employees in this vicin- 
ity. We now have a large lodge. We meet 
once a month here in Saginaw at the C. & O. 
Railroad depot. The superintendent of the 
C. & O. gave us the privilege of the use of a 
large room in the depot free of charge. 

When I retired there were four of us re- 
tired at the same time and the employees 
gave us a grand blowout at the Fordney 
Hotel here in Saginaw. The Saginaw Daily 
News came out with our four pictures on the 
front page with the big headlines: “Four 
Retired Railroad Employees With Over 155 
Years in Service Given a Grand Reception at 
the Fordney Hotel Last Night.” 

After I retired I met a friend of mine a few 
days later over town. “Hello, Jim,“ he said. 
“Hello, Jack,” I answered, “Say, I see you 
retired from the railroad.” “That’s right, 
Jack.” “How long have you been in service?” 
“Not long, Jack, only over 40 years with the 
New York Central.” “Oh, gee, you can't lay 
around doing nothing. Say, how about com- 
ing and work with us? No hard work.” “All 
right, Jack, III try it out.” This friend of 
mine is president of a big printing corpora- 
tion. They have a plant here in Saginaw, 
one in Bay City, one in Flint, and one in 
Detroit. So I went working for the above 
corporation and when I again retired that is 
how I got social security. - I paid for my social 
security. They took out so much every 
month for social security. So you see, Mr. 
BENTLEY, I did not get my social security be- 
cause I worked on the railroad. Now my 
railroad checks. The Railroad Retirement 
Board takes out of my railroad retirement 
check which I think is not right. I am not 
getting social security because I worked on 
the railroad. Absolutely not. I paid for my 
social security when I worked for the firm 
above mentioned. They took so much out 
of my check every week for social security. 
So the railroad had nothing whatever to do 
with my social security. So I must say that 
the Railroad Retirement Board has no right 
to deduct my railroad pension because I am 
getting social security. I paid for that social 
security when I worked for the above-men- 
tioned printing firm. Will you kindly take 
care of this, Mr. BENTLEY, and put the Rail- 
road Retirement Board where they belong. 

Thanking you in advance, I am 

Yours truly, 
James M. GLEESON. 


Since I consider the present legisla- 
tion to be completely unjust and since I 
cannot understand why an individual 
who has contributed over a period of 
years to a railroad retirement annuity or 
pension should not be entitled to receive 
the benefits of that annuity and pension, 
regardless of whether or not he is a 
social-security annuitant, I urge the 
Committee to support this legislation. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. HinsHaw]. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, to 
continue the remarks of the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. Hate], if you will read 
the rest of the quotation on page 213, 
Mr. Latimer said: 

I take the position here that under the 
circumstances it is no less than just that 
you live up to the promise that you have 
made and that if when you consider that 
problem you will add the funds you have 
to raise, but I don’t think you should per- 
petuate this injustice because you are not 
now prepared to face the question of what 
to do about these additional moneys, or since 
in the particular limitation that I have 
placed on my approach to it— 


And so on. In other words, while Mr. 
Latimer, as every other person who is 
familiar with the railroad-retirement 
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system will admit and says, the system 


is probably actuarially slightly out of 


balance. That does not justify your per- 
petuating an injustice. And that injus- 
tice is what we attempt to eliminate by 
this act. It is an injustice to reduce 
the retirement pay under the Railroad 
Retirement Act, just because someone is 
entitled also to benefits under social se- 
curity. r 

Do you realize that there is no sys- 
tem, no Government system, that com- 
mits any such injustice? A Member of 
Congress who has earned a railroad pen- 
sion can draw a congressional pension 
and at the same time draw railroad re- 
tirement. A member of the Railroad 
Retirement Board can draw his pension 
under the retirement system for United 
States civil service employees and like- 
wise his retirement pay that is due him 
as a former employee of a railroad. 

I would like to say that this injustice 
is the thing we are trying to remove 
with this act. The pension fund is now 
out of balance by nine-tenths percent 
of payroll and this will increase the out- 
of-balance position by fifteen one-hun- 
dredths percent of payroll. 

I would like to read to you from the 
hearings on page 27, where the Railroad 
Retirement Board representative is talk- 
ing figures: 

Since the net level cost of the retirement 
system is now estimated at 13.41 percent of 
payroll and since the level tax rate is 12.5 
percent, the elimination of the dual benefit 
provision would increase the present excess 
of cost over income from approximately 0.9 
percent of payroll to approximately 1.05 per- 
cent. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 additional minute to the gentle- 
man in order that he may answer what 
is in Mr. BENNETT’s mind. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. The re- 
tired member of the Railroad Retirement 
Board to whom the gentleman referred 
who draws a pension under the Civil 
Service Act and under the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act got no credit for prior serv- 
ice under the civil-service pension law. 
Therefore while he is getting pensions 
under the two systems, he is only getting 
one pension for which he has received 
untaxed credit, and I think the gentle- 
man ought to bear that in mind. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I bear that in mind. 
I want to say that the amount of money 
a person in the railroad retirement sys- 
tem has to pay, 6% percent of his salary 
and 6% percent contributed by the rail- 
road, should entitled him to that benefit 
continually without any deduction. In 
other words, the railroad retirement 
system is the equivalent in tax on the 
worker of any system because it is a 
higher tax, as a matter of fact, than re- 
quired in any other system, and he pays 
it. Now, he is entitled to it, and I do not 
see any reason why you should. deduct 
from that retirement that he has paid 
for any such thing as prior benefits that 
are allowable under the Social Security 
System when he has earned those, too, 
just the same as anybody else. A per- 
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son can work in any other retirement 
system and receive his social-security 
benefits in whole and his pension in 
whole. I do not see why the railroad 
worker should be singled out for this 
discrimination. 

Mr. STAGGERS. There is no other 
system, is there, that pays for untaxed 
service? 

Mr. HINSHAW. Oh, yes; they all do. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. HOLI- 
FIELD], 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
shall vote for H. R. 356 in the belief 
that it will correct an injustice to over 
30,000 railroad workers. Contributors 
to two different systems of pension pay- 
ments should, in my opinion, receive the 
benefits of both systems. 

My reasons for desiring the repeal of 
the provisions of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act, which reduces the amount of 
a railroad annuity or pension where the 
individual or his-spouse is, or on proper 
application would be, entitled to certain 
insurance benefits under the Social Secu- 
rity Act, are as follows, and have been 
set forth in part by the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service of the Library of Congress 
and are printed in the May 5, 1953, Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD as part of the remarks 
of Senator Ep JOHNSON, of Colorado: 

1. It makes a discrimination contrary. to 
the spirit of the 1937 act, which was careful 
to give full credit for prior service, a con- 
cept continued in subsequent amendments, 
which increased benefits and protection 
without such a discrimination until 1951. 

2. It applies a penalty retroactively against 
workers who in good faith and according to 
existing law have sought to increase their 
retirement income by supplementing their 
railroad annuity with a  social-security 
benefit toward which they have also con- 
tributed. 

3. It discourages workers from continuing 
in employment covered by social security 
after age 65 because they must pay the pay- 
roll tax under social security even though 
it may not increase their combined benefit 
income. 

4. It imposes an indirect work-clause pen- 
alty for engaging in employment covered by 
social security after age 65. 

5. The objection to meeting costs in this 
manner is that it discriminates retroactively 
against a selected group of beneficiaries, 
creating a group of second-class annuitants. 


Always in the past when the Railroad 
Retirement Act has been amended it 
has been done so in such a manner as 
to be beneficial to retired railroad em- 
ployees, but the amendment enacted in 
1951 was harmful to more than 30,000 
railroad employees and their spouses. 

The Railroad Retirement Act, as you 
know, is entirely self-supporting. This 
amendment does not add any cost to the 
Government. This clause in the law is 
the only one in any self-supporting re- 
tirement system which penalizes the 
thrifty workers who choose to pay to 
receive dual benefits providing for a more 
decent old age. 

Pending the enactment of a uniform 
national old-age pension system, I in- 
tend to support any and all equitable 
adjustments in present systems which 
held to alleviate the poverty which 
usually visits the aged after their pro- 
ductive years. 
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Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, a clear understanding 
of the issue presented by H. R. 356 is all 
that is necessary to make evident the 
great injustice of the proposal. 

First of all, we must keep in mind the 
fact that the original railroad retirement 
law, and all of the later revisions of the 
law, provided that, from the beginning, 
without the payment of taxes or assess- 
ments, for all the time employees had 
worked for railroads before the passage 
of the retirement law, such employees 
were to be, and would be, given free 
credit for such time by the railroad re- 
tirement system. 

The railroad retirement system, from 
the very beginning, as a charge against 
the system’s treasury, carried the total 
cost of crediting all the railroad workers, 
without the payment of taxes, for all the 
time worked by them before the start of 
the retirement system. This was abso- 
lutely necessary. In no other way could 
a retirement system be started. 

On the other hand, of course, from the 
very beginning of the retirement system 
every railroad employee was and is re- 
quired to pay, at regular intervals, the 
taxes or assessments determined by the 
experts to be proper and necessary to 
make the total of taxes or contributions 
of employees equal to one-half the entire 
amount found to be proper and necessary 
for the maintenance of the railroad re- 
tirement system in sound financial con- 
dition. Not for the purpose of balancing 
equities or rights among railroad em- 
ployees, therefore, did we adopt, with- 
out taxing the employee for the same, the 
legal provision for giving free credit to 
railroad workers, for service rendered be- 
fore the establishment of the railroad 
retirement system. That provision of 
law was adopted because it was neces- 
sary, and in no other way was it possible 
to start the retirement system. 

When in 1950 there was enacted the 
law for the so-called new start of the 
social-security system it was provided 
that a person could work for 1½ years in 
employment covered by the social-secu- 
rity system and be credited with many 
years prior service without being charged 
for the same. Now, if persons on the 
railroad retirement rolls are to be per- 
mitted to retire from railroad service to 
enter employment covered. by the said 
social-security retirement to work but a 
short time, in fact, only 1½ years, and 
then be given free credit for many years 
prior service under social security, surely 
anyone can see that such persons are 
thus given special advantages which pre- 
vent all other railroad employees from 
receiving greater benefits under the rail- 
road retirement system. Such encour- 
agement to leave the railroad service 
would also defeat one of the purposes of 
the railroad retirement law, which was 
to encourage persons to make a career of 
railroad service and so make sure that 
the railroads would be operated by ex- 
perienced men thoroughly familiar with 
railroad work. 

No, my friends, because it was neces- 
sary to start the railroad retirement sys- 
tem, Congress provided free credit for 
service rendered on railroads before the 
establishment of the system, because the 
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workers with prior railroad service, when 
the system started, could not pay the 
cost of the insurance to cover all of their 
service rendered before the system 
started. The railroad retirement system 
in order to assure such workers protec- 
tion, assumed the debt for the cost of 
the prior service insurance, but Con- 
gress never intended to induce employees 
to leave the railroad service and thereby 
to weaken the railroad retirement sys- 
tem, and it certainly did not plan to give 
the same persons free credit twice for 
prior service. 

Opposed to this bill unanimously are 
the Railroad Retirement Board, which 
administers the Railroad Retirement 
Act, the Association of American Rail- 
roads which pays half the taxes for the 
support of the railroad retirement sys- 
tem, and the 19 member organizations. 
composing the Railway Labor Executives’ 
Association which represent approxi- 
mately 75 percent of all active railroad 
employees. These organizations are as 
follows: Switchmen’s Union of North 
America; the Order of Railroad Tele- 
graphers; American Train Dispatchers’ 
Association; Railway Employees’ De- 
partment, A. F. of L.; International 
Brotherhod of Boilermakers, Iron Ship 
Builders, and Helpers of America; In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, 
Drop Forgers, and Helpers; Sheet Metal 
Workers’ International Association; In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers; Brotherhood Railway Carmen 
of America; International Brotherhood 
of Firemen and Oilers; Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees; Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employees; Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Signalmen of America; National 
Organization Masters, Mates, and Pilots 
of America; National Marine Engineers’ 
Beneficial Association; International 
Longshoremen’s Association; Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees and Bartenders 
International Union; Railroad Yard- 
masters of America; Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters. 

Also, under date of July 13, 1953, in a 
letter to the committee, the Bureau of 
the Budget expressed unqualified opposi- 
tion to the repeal of the duplicate benefit 
restriction of the law. This letter will 
be included as an appendix to my re- 
marks. 

HARMFUL EFFECT OF H. R. 356 


This bill would affect adversely some 
450,000 individuals who are now on the 
rolls of the railroad retirement system 
and it would work serious injustice upon 
the 1% million railroad employees at 
present employed, and also work injustice 
upon the many millions of future rail- 
road employees. 

To a little more than 30,000 individ- 
uals, it would give special advantages 
in the form of duplicate benefits under 
the railroad retirement and social-secu- 
rity systems. 

Enactment of this bill would also in- 
crease from $45 million a year to $56 
million a year, the deficit of the railroad 
retirement system. 

EXPLANATION OF DUPLICATE BENEFIT RESTRICTION 


In effect, this bill would repeal the last 
paragraph of section 3 (b) of the Rail- 
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road Retirement Act, as amended. Said 
paragraph provides that the retirement 
annuity or pension, payable to a retired 
railroad employee having the right to 
free credit for railroad service rendered 
before 1937, commonly referred to as 
prior service, on which no retirement 
taxes were paid, must be reduced by the 
amount of old-age insurance benefit for 
which he may qualify under the Social 
Security Act, or by the amount of that 
portion of his railroad annuity which is 
based on service before 1937, whichever 
is less. The reduction will never operate 
to reduce a railroad employee’s annuity 
below the amount to which the employee 
would be entitled on the sole basis of his 
railroad service performed after 1936. 
In the case of an employee who was al- 
ready entitled to receive an annuity be- 
fore the enactment of this law, the reduc- 
tion in his annuity may not operate to 
bring the total retirement income for his 
family from both the railroad retirement 
and social security systems below the 
total received on that date. 


REASONS FOR DUPLICATE BENEFIT RESTRICTION 


This provision was one feature of a 
very comprehensive bill, H. R. 3669, 
which I introduced on April 12, 1951. 
This bill, somewhat amended, was subse- 
quently enacted into law, known as Pub- 
lic Law 234, 82d Congress. This law 
provided for increases in benefits and for 
new benefits to retired employees, their 
families, and their survivors, totaling 
nearly half a million beneficiaries, and 
amounting to over $100 million a year. 

These increases in benefits were made 
possible without any increases in the tax 
rate or tax base, only because my bill 
provided for several proper readjust- 
ments in the law which enabled the rail- 
road retirement system to meet the cost 
of the additional and new benefits pro- 
vided by my bill. 

During the extensive hearings held on 
my bill, the duplicate benefit restriction 
was carefully explained many times by 
both the proponents and opponents of 
my bill. Proponents of my bill favored 
it because, in doing even-handed justice 
to all, it nevertheless enabled the rail- 
road retirement system to save $385 mil- 
lion over the next 50-year period. This 
saving, in conjunction with other proper 
changes, made it possible to provide the 
increases made in the payments of ben- 
efits to annuitants, pensioners, and 
survivors. 

Why was this provision favored? In 
the first place, as I have said, by pre- 
venting a double allowance for prior 
service, it enabled the retirement system 
to do a greater measure of justice to 
practically all beneficiaries under the act, 
In the second place, in the case of an 
individual, qualified to receive benefits 
from both the railroad retirement and 
social security systems, it prevented the 
gross injusice of allowing such individual 
to receive, without charge, full credit 
from both systems for prior, untaxed 
service. 

The Railroad Retirement Act specifi- 
cally allows credit for service rendered 
before the law was enacted in 1937 and 
before taxes were paid. ‘The Social Se- 
curity Act does this indirectly, and in 
effect goes even further by giving free 
credit for service before 1951. This is 
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accomplished by means of a benefit for- 
mula which is weighted in favor of in- 
dividuals retiring in the early years after 
the establishment of the system, or, since 
the 1950 amendments, in the early years 
after those amendments. The formula 
is so designed that it is possible for an 
individual, with very little service under 
the social-security system, to qualify, 
at the present time, for the same benefit 
as though he had been covered for many 
years. The social-security system is 
especially generous in this regard as 
compared with the railroad system. A 
railroad employee, before receiving 
credit for any period before 1937, must 
show that he actually was in railroad 
service in that period, and that he was 
also in active service or in an employ- 
ment relation on August 29, 1935. Un- 
der the social-security system, on the 
other hand, an employee with the re- 
quired number of quarters of coverage 
after 1936, and under the so-called new- 
start provision of the 1950 amendments 
to the Social Security Act, until July 1, 
1954, that required number is only six, 
notwithstanding the fact that it, in gen- 
eral, automatically treated as though he 
had been under social-security coverage 
througout his working lifetime, may ac- 
tually have been a railroad employee 
most of the time. An individual eligi- 
ble to receive a railroad retirement an- 
nuity who has sufficient service under 
the Social Security Act to qualify for 
benefits under that act as well, thus re- 
ceives double credit for service with re- 
spect to which he paid little or no retire- 
ment taxes. 

The problem of duplicate benefits was 
first brought into prominence when the 
1950 amendments to the Social Security 
Act made it relatively easy for a railroad 
worker, past or close to age 65, to obtain 
a substantial social security benefit on 
the basis of only nominal social security 
employment, in addition to the railroad 
annuity he earned.over a lifetime of 
railroad service. 

When the railroad retirement system 
was first established, almost 100,000 rail- 
road workers began to receive benefits 
immediately. Twenty-thousand of these 
individuals still are on the retirement 
rolls. They had made no contributions 
for the support of the system or, at most, 
contributions which were negligible com- 
pared to the benefits which they would 
receive. 

In order to have the system started at 
all, this was done as a matter of neces- 
sity and not for the purpose of adjust- 
ing relative rights of railroad workers. 
The active workers in the railroad in- 
dustry and the railroads together paid, 
through the railroad retirement system’s 
treasury, the cost of maintaining the sys- 
tem. In order to have the railroad re- 
tirement system started, they were agree- 
able to having paid from the treasury 
of the system the cost of employees’ 
retirement insurance, which was based 
on service rendered by them before the 
railroad retirement system began opera- 
tions. 

After the 1950 amendments to the 
Social Security Act, it became possible 
for the first time for older people to ac- 
quire a substantial old-age benefit on the 
basis of inconsequential service. The 
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new-start provision of this act enabled 
any worker near age 65 or over to qualify 
for an old-age benefit on the basis of only 
6 quarters of coverage, which means work 
for a year and a half instead of the 27 
quarters that would have been necessary 
before these amendments were enacted, 
Not until July 1, 1954, will it be neces- 
sary, under social security, as amended 
in 1950, for a worker reaching age 65 to 
have more than 6 quarters of coverage to 
qualify for an annuity of as much as $85 
a month and $40 for his eligible spouse. 
The new-start provision treats an in- 
dividual, who qualifies on the basis of 
6 quarters of coverage after 1950, as 
though he had been in continuous social- 
security employment all his life. 

While the Social Security Act does not 
specifically give credit for service per- 
formed before the start of the Social 
Security System on January 1, 1937, the 
benefit formula has much the same effect 
as if the beneficiary were given credit 
for such service. This result is achieved 
because of the fact that the benefit 
amount payable is based on the worker’s 
average earnings after January 1, 1951, 
or January 1, 1937—whichever period 
yields the highest benefit amount— 
rather than being based upon his total 
length of service, total earnings, total 
contributions, or upon some combination 
of these factors. Therefore, under the 
Social Security System, if an individual 
works steadily during the period upon 
which his average monthly wage is com- 
puted, which period never includes time 
prior to 1937, he will receive a full benefit 
under the law. 

Mr. Wilbur J. Cohen, technical adviser 
to the Commissioner for Social Security, 
testified before a subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare with respect to the crediting of 
service performed before 1937 in the 
computation of social-security benefits 
as follows: 2 

In a very real sense social security, too, has 
accepted an accrued liability for individuals 
who have long periods of past service. Be- 
cause the very construction of the benefit 
formula in social security, by giving a very 
high weighting to people with low income, 
recognizes the fact that they have been em- 
ployed for a long period of time previously 
and is an attempt, through the construction 
of the benefit formula, to give a past service 
credit to individuals. * * * In a sense the 
benefit formula attempted to give credit for 
service prior to 1937, under social security, 
for people who had some employment after 
1937, by giving a very high proportion of the 
wages for people with short periods of serv- 
ice. * * * Roughly we estimate approxi- 
mately one-third of the cost of the present 
system, that is, one-third of the level pre- 
mium cost of approximately 6 percent of 
payroll, to be the deficit caused by giving the 
present benefits to people who have not con- 
tributed an entire lifetime. (Hearings be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Railroad Retire- 
ment Legislation of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, United States Senate, 
82d Cong., Ist sess., pp. 543-544.) 


The heavy burden which the railroad 
retirement system is carrying by reason 
of the nontaxable service can be seen by 
examining the following two cases, 
which were cited by the proponents of 
this legislation as horrible examples of 
the inequity of the duplicate benefit re- 
striction in the law, 
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Annuitant Shaw paid $1,010 in rail- 
road retirement taxes. He has already 
received $8,341 in benefits under the rail- 
road-retirement system and will proba- 
bly receive an additional $6,500 in future 
benefits. He paid $90 in social-security 
taxes. Since he is still working in social- 
security employment the amount of so- 
cial-security benefits to which he will be 
entitled could not be computed. 

Pensioner Carr has paid nothing in 
railroad-retirement taxes, since he had 
retired before 1937. He has already re- 
ceived $11,719 in railroad-retirement 
benefits, and will probably receive an 
additional $3,900 in such benefits. He 
paid $109 in social-security taxes, has 
already received $278 in social-security 
benefits, and will probably receive an 
additional $3,300 in such benefits. Thus, 
he has already received $12,000 in bene- 
fits under both systems and will proba- 
bly get an additional $7,250 in future 
benefits, or a combined total of $19,250 
in benefits for a tax payment of $109. 

The fifth actuarial valuation of the 
railroad-retirement system recently 
published by the Railroad Retirement 
Board estimates the cost of benefits pay- 
able under the present law at 13.41 per- 
cent of payroll. Since the tax rate es- 
tablished for the maintenance of the 
system is 12.5 percent of payroll, the 
system is underfinanced by 0.91 percent 
of payroll, or by approximately $45 mil- 
lion a year. Notwithstanding this 
shortage, it is proposed by the enact- 
ment of H. R. 356, to repeal the duplicate 
benefit restriction, and, by so doing, im- 
mediately increase the present cost of 
the railroad- retirement system by an 
additional $11 million a year. That 
would mean that the railroad-retire- 
ment system would be operating at a 
deficit of over $56 million instead of $45 
million a year. Employees who are now 
working and future entrants into the 
railroad industry would be compelled 
unjustly to make up this deficit. 

In this connection, I wish to quote 
from the report made by te firm of Nel- 
son & Warren, actuaries retained by the 
Joint Congressional Committee on Rail- 
road Retirement Legislation as to the 
question of the adequacy of the present 
tax rate to finance the railroad retire- 
ment system. In a summary of its re- 
port to the committee—83d Congress, 1st 
session, Senate Report No. 6, part 1, page 
338—the actuaries said: 

The gist of this summary is that in our 
opinion any recognized actuarial methods 
and reasonable assumptions, when applied 
to the railroad retirement system, will result 
in cost estimates which exceed the present 
tax rate. Thus, in order to maintain an ac- 
tuarially solvent system, methods of reducing 
benefits, or methods of increasing the tax 


income or investment income of the system, 
should be sought. 


In his testimony before the committee 
to support the railroad labor organiza- 
tions which favor H. R. 356, Mr. Murray 
W. Latimer, the chief witness of the pro- 
ponents, emphasized the fact that the 
financial condition of the railroad re- 
tirement system is even worse than in- 
dicated above. Here is what he said: 
EXCERPT From TESTIMONY OF MR. Murray W. 

LATIMER 

Mr. Hate. The passage of H. R. 356, or any 

of the companion bills, would make the 
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(railroad retirement) fund more unsound 
actuarially, would it not? 


Mr. LATIMER. Yes, sir; it would. There is 
no question about it. 

* . * . * 

Mr. Hate. I am perfectly frank in saying 
that, as the matter lies in my mind, I would 
like certainly to prevent any retiree from 
suffering any prejudice from the so-called 
dual- benefits, what you call the social-se- 
curity offset. But Mr. Matscheck from the 
Railroad Retirement Board comes here—did 
you hear his testimony? 

Mr. LATIMER. I did, sir. 

Mr. Hate. He testified that the fund was 
not actuarially sound now and if we did 
anything about these dual benefits, we would 
just be making bad matters worse, as I 
understood his testimony, stating it very 
crudely and bluntly. 

Mr. Fort’s testimony on behalf of the 
Association of American Railroads was closely 
similar. Mr. Schoene’s testimony was some- 
thing along the same line, if I understood 
them all. They might not assent to my 
characterizations, but stated crudely and 


generally, that is the impression that I got 
from those three men, 


Mr. LATIMER. It is a correct impression, 
sir, and my only difference with them is that 
I think they are too optimistic. I think the 
situation is worse than they have said it is. 


I make no bones about the difficulties which 
the situation involves. 


Mr. Hae. In view of the status of the 
railroad retirement account, even if there 
were no other considerations involved in the 
repeal of the duplicate-benefit provision, I 
cannot recommend the enactment of this 
legislation. However, there are other im- 
portant considerations which compel me to 
vote against this measure. 

ENACTMENT OF H. R. 356 WOULD GIVE RISE TO 
SERIOUS INEQUITIES 

The enactment of H. R. 356 would 
work a great injustice in order to give a 
special advantage to the group of 30,000 
annuitants and pensioners, affected by 
the duplieate benefit restriction on the- 
one hand, to the unjust disadvantage on 
the other hand, of the 450,000 other ben- 
eficiaries now under the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act, who would be adversely af- 
fected, in addition to the unfavorable 
effect on the taxes of the 11% million 
railroad employees now in active service, 
and the like effect upon the taxes of the 
many millions of future railroad em- 
ployees. 

First. Cost of benefits for new en- 
trants only 7.66 percent of payroll; taxes 
are 12.5 percent of payroll. 

Under the present Railroad Retire- 
ment Act, the benefits to which a new 
entrant into the railroad system is po- 
tentially entitled costs at the present 
time only 7.66 percent of payroll. Ac- 
tually 12.5 percent of payroll is being 
paid into the railroad retirement fund to 
cover the cost of his retirement insur- 
ance, The difference of 4.84 percent of 
payroll is a charge to cover that part of 
the indebtedness of the system which 
arose to a very large degree from the 
crediting of prior service. 

As I have previously shown, the Rail- 
road Retirement Act provided for the 
crediting of prior service as a matter of 
necessity, not as a matter of relative jus- 
tice. The social-security system also, in 
effect, gives credit for untaxed service 
through a heavily weighted benefit for- 
mula. The 1950 amendments to the So- 
cial Security Act contained very liberal 
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provisions in this regard for those retir- 
ing immediately or in the next few years. 
In the cases where an employee quali- 
fies for a benefit under both retirement 
systems, it is equitable and sound policy 
to give free credit for prior service under 
only one retirement system. Moreover, 
in the balancing of equities of these 30,- 
000 individuals against the other 450,000 
beneficiaries under the act, as well as 
against the 144 million railroad employ- 
ees in service today who are paying and 
the untold millions of future railroad 
employees who will pay a big share of 
these benefits, it would be unjust to the 
latter groups of individuals if the dupli- 
cate benefit restriction were repealed. 
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Second. Combined railroad and social- 
security benefits, in spite of reduction, 
are greater than railroad benefits would 
be for comparable service in railroad in- 
dustry: A statistical study made by the 
Railroad Retirement Board of the bene- 
fits payable to the 30,000 retired annui- 
tants, who are subject to the duplicate 
benefit restriction, shows that if these 
employees had remained in railroad serv- 
ice for the same period that they spent 
under social-security coverage, their 
railroad benefits would have been, on the 
average, smaller than the combined bén- 
efits they are now actually receiving, in 
spite of the reduction.. These data are 
shown in the following table: 


Railroad retirement annuities in force Dec. 31, 1952, subject to reduction under duplicate 


benefit 


rovision: Number, average combined benefits under both systems, and average 


railroad annuity that would be payable on combined service, by method of reduction and 


family composition 


Method of reduction and family composition 


Average combined railroad Average 
retirement and social re- railroad 
curity benefits retirement 

Number annuity ? 
. 
combin 

Unreduced Reduced ner vics 


Annuitant and Wie „%? 
Reduction limited by saving clause: 


Total 


1 In 2,500 cases, entitlement to social security benefits was potential. For these cases, the combined benefits consist 
only of the railroad benefits. 

2 Computed on assumption that each quarter of coverage in social security employment was creditable as 3 months 
of railroad service, and that earnings in such employment were at same rates as for railroad service. 

Nork.— Based on l- percent random sample of retirement annuities in force Dec. 31, 1952. Excludes 300 former 
carrier pensioners receiving reduced amounts because of duplicate benefit provision, 


Source: Railroad Retirement Board, 


The table shows that as of December 
31, 1952, there were 30,200 railroad re- 
tirement annuities in force which were 
subject to a reduction by operation of 
the duplicate benefit restriction. Ac- 
,cording to the table, the railroad em- 
ployees receiving these annuities receive, 
on an average, $112 a month in benefits 
as the total from the respective pay- 
ments of the railroad retirement and 
social security systems. If, however, 
their service had all been rendered under 
the coverage of the Railroad Retirement 
Act—assuming 3 months’ credit under 
the railroad system for every quarter of 
coverage in social security employment 
at the same rate of earnings as for their 
railroad employment—their average an- 
nuity would have been only $104. Thus, 
the duplicate benefit restrictions, far 
from being unjust to the beneficiary 
under both systems, actually allows 
such a beneficiary a bonus amount- 
ing to $8 per month, or 744 percent more 
than an annuitant would have received 
for comparable service under the rail- 
road retirement system only. And that 
notwithstanding the fact that the bene- 
ficiaries under the two systems pay taxes 
on their social security employment at 
a lower rate than they would have had 
to pay had that service been rendered 


under the coverage of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act. 

Clearly, whatever misadjustments may 
be said to exist as between annuitants 
receiving benefits under the railroad re- 
tirement system only and beneficiaries 
under both systems, such misadjust- 
ments result in a special advantage to 
the latter. Nevertheless, it is proposed, 
by repealing the duplicate benefit restric- 
tion, to increase the injustices by making 
the bonus enjoyed by the beneficiaries 
under both systems from 4 to 5 times 
larger thanitisat present. The average 
total of $112 a month received by the 
30,200 annuitants under both systems 
would, according to the column in the 
table headed Unreduced,“ become $139. 
This would be $35 more per month, or 
34 percent more, than that to which they 
would be entitled if all their service had 
been rendered under the railroad retire- 
ment system. This would be a very 
striking discrimination against the em- 
ployees who spend all their working days 
in the railroad industry. 

The table breaks down the 30,200 rail- 
roads annuities affected by the dupli- 
cate benefit provision into 19,700 cases in 
which benefits are received by the rail- 
road employee alone, and 10,500 cases in 
which benefits are received by the em- 
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ployee and his wife. In cases where the 
employee alone is receiving benefits, the 
average benefit, if it is assumed to be 
based on railroad service only, would be 
$86. Actually, the combined total under 
the two systems is $94, or a bonus to 
persons with credit under both systems 
of 11.9 percent. If the duplicate benefit 
provision were repealed, the bonus would 
be 32.5 percent. In cases where the em- 
ployee and wife are receiving benefits, 
the average benefits, computed as if the 
entire service were under the railroad 
system, would be $139. Actually, the an- 
nuitant and wife receive $145, or a bonus 
of 4.3 percent. If the duplicate benefit 
provision were repealed, they would re- 
ceive $185, or a bonus of 33.1 percent. 
It will be readily seen, therefore, that the 
injustice which favors those receiving 
benefits under both systems, and which 
would result from repealing the duplicate 
benefit restrictions, would be present to 
substantially the same degree as between 
annuitants receiving benefits alone and 
those receiving benefits with their wives. 

The foregoing table demonstrates 
clearly that, in general and in particular, 
such misadjustments as do exist are in 
favor of the annuitants who are receiving 
benefits under both systems as compared 
with beneficiaries under the railroad re- 
tirement system alone. Repeal of the 
duplicate benefit restriction would mag- 
nify these misadjustments to a point 
altogether inconsistent with good social 
insurance practice. 

Whenever consideration has been 
given in the past to the amendment of 
the Railroad Retirement Act, I have al- 
ways insisted that, in making any 
change, the financial soundness of the 
railroad retirement system must be as- 
sured. Any proposal for the increase of 
benefits must at the same time provide 
that the financial soundness of the 
system must be maintained. 

It is absolutely certain that the rail- 
road retirement system is now under- 
financed. In view of this fact, no further 
consideration can be given to the lib- 
eralization of benefits without providing 
some method by which additional reve- 
nues can be secured to pay the added 
costs. Enactment of H. R. 356 would 
add to the cost of the railroad retirement 
system some $385 million in the next 50 
years without providing for any revenue 
to meet such cost to the system. j 

It is easy to see, therefore, why it was 
necessary in the 1951 amendments to the 
Railroad Retirement Act to reexamine 
the question of duplicate benefits. For 
the first time, duplicate benefits on a 
widespread scale became possible. Con- 
sidering the need to conserve revenue as 
much as possible in order to improve the 
general level of railroad benefits, it 
seemed proper and logical for Congress 
to enact the duplicate benefit restriction 
as part of the railroad retirement 
amendments of 1951. The absence of a 
restriction in the earlier railroad retire- 
ment legislation merely indicates the 
fact that there was then no need for it. 
Now, however, there is both a need and 
a reason for it. 
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ENACTMENT OF H. R. 356 WOULD SERIOUSLY 
JEOPARDIZE FINANCIAL SOUNDNESS OF RAIL- 

ROAD RETIREMENT SYSTEM 

The financial condition of the rail- 
road retirement system does not war- 
rant during the next 50 years the ex- 
penditure of a total of $385 million in 
order to pay duplicate benefits to a little 
more than 30,000 railroad employees at 
the expense of 450,000 other individuals 
who are now on the benefit rolls under 
this system, and also at the expense of 
the 1½ million railroad employees and 
their employers who are paying the taxes 
for the support of this retirement sys- 
tem. 

The duplicate benefit restriction of the 
Railroad Retirement Act is not an un- 
fair provision, in any sense of the word, 
The individuals affected by this provi- 
sion, on the average, have already re- 
ceived and will continue to receive rail- 
road retirement benefits amounting to 
many times the amount of railroad re- 
tirement taxes they have paid. The 
enactment of this bill would create seri- 
ous and great injustice between the 
group of 30,200 annuitants receiving 
duplicate benefits on the one hand, and 
on the other hand, the 450,000 individ- 
uals who are now on the retirement rolls 
under the law. The rights of each of 
the latter 450,000 persons would be prej- 
udiced in order that the 30,200 persons 
will receive duplicate benefits. It is also 
unjust to the 1½ million railroad work- 
ers now in service and to the many mil- 
lions of future railroad employees who, 
in order to pay the duplicate benefits to 
the 30,200 will be compelled to pay higher 
taxes. 

It is not fair for a man to receive, 
free of charge, without paying taxes, a 
substantial annuity for prior service 
from the railroad retirement system and 
then, as a result of a short period at 
work in employment covered by the 
social-security system, to receive another 
largely unpaid-for benefit under that 
system. Such a duplication of benefits 
for untaxed service is unfair to, and at 
the expense of, the majority of railroad 
workers who stay in the industry and 
receive only a small increase in annuity 
for their additional service, or perhaps 
no increase at all if they already have 
30 years of railroad service. To permit 
this duplication of benefits would con- 
stitute an inducement to an employee to 
leave railroad employment before he 
would otherwise retire—something which 
the retirement system was not intended 
to encourage. 

Before concluding my remarks let me 
discuss briefly one more of the falla- 
cious contentions made by those urging 
the repeal of the corrective restriction. 
In order to give a righteous appearance 
to the bill, H. R. 356, proposing special 
advantages to a few, to the disadvantage 
of the many and also to the detriment 
of the railroad retirement system itself, 
some spokesmen for the bill have been 
very elocutionary in their wailing about 
the restriction against duplicate bene- 
fits. They say that this restriction is a 
breach of solemn promise. 

My friends, if time would permit, I 
could mention many instances, in con- 
nection with the development of the rail- 
road retirement law itself. in which simi- 
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lar changes were made with the approv- 
al of the then chairman of the Railroad 
Retirement Board, Mr. Murray W. Lati- 
mer, and none of such changes were pro- 
claimed to be a breach of promise. I 
shall refer to two such changes. In one 
of the instances, the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act of 1937 provided for the credit- 
ing of prior service to anyone who was 
on furlough on August 29, 1935, the en- 
actment date of the act, whether or not 
he later returned to railroad employ- 
ment. 

At a cost of $9 million, the Railroad 
Retirement Board prepared an elaborate 
program for crediting prior service to 
anyone who was on furlough on August 
29, 1935, the enactment date of the Rail- 
road Retirement Act, whether or not 
such person later returned to railroad 
employment. 

Thousands of railroad workers, whose 
rights to credit for prior service were 
based exclusively on their furlough 
status, were officially notified that their 
prior service credit was verified and 
would be credited to them upon retire- 
ment. Nevertheless, by the 1946 amend- 
ments, this provision was changed so as 
to deny credit for prior service to these 
workers, who did not return to railroad 
employment, even though they did not 
receive benefits under the Social Secu- 
rity Act. 

I now state another instance. The 
1937 act provided for the payment of 
an annuity to a person totally and per- 
manently disabled for all regular em- 
ployment regardless of the amount 
earned by him in any month in employ- 
ment which was permissible for those 
with this type of disability. The 1946 
amendments provided for the discontin- 
uance of such an annuity if such earn- 
ings exceeded $75 a month for 6 consecu- 
tive calendar months. 

These changes were, of course, meri- 
torious and were adopted in order to 
correct maladjustments in the railroad 
retirement system which had escaped 
attention at the time of the enactment 
of the retirement law or because new cir- 
cumstances warranted their adoption, 
as is the case with the provision against 
the payment of duplicate benefits. Al- 
though these changes operated to deprive 
persons of benefits otherwise covered by 
the system of benefits and for which they 
would have qualified, the changes were, 
nevertheless, very properly made. 

Enough has now been said to show how 
ridiculous is the talk about breach of 
solemn promise. 

In conclusion let me say again that 
H. R. 356, if enacted, would greatly 
harm the retirment system. First, be- 


-cause it would increase the yearly defi- 


cit to the extent of $11 million, which, 
added to the deficit now existing, 
would make a total yearly deficit of 
$56 million. Second, the allowance, by 
the railroad-retirement law, of free 
credit for all service rendered before the 
passage of the law, was necessary and 
proper in order to start the system. The 
Government properly allowed many 
thousands of persons such free credit 
for their prior service, because it was 
necessary. Workers with long years of 
service at the start of the railroad-re- 
tirement system clearly were unable 
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themselves to pay the taxes necessary to 
discharge the cost of insurance for all 
the years they had worked before the 
system started. It would have been 
cruel to have even talked of refusing to 
include them in the system because they 
could not pay for many previous years 
of service. Because these persons, who 
were in the service when the retirement 
system started, could not pay the cost 
of insurance to cover their years of prior 
service, the system assumed the debt 
for them, which is being paid in part 
every year until it is all paid. 

The Government, however, could not 
justify another free crediting for prior 
service when it was not necessary in or- 
der to assure the individual railroad 
worker, on account of his lifetime work, 
the same retirement protection as that 
provided for railroad workers having no 
prior service. The removal of the re- 
striction, therefore, would mean the 
granting of special advantages to a few 
at the expense of the system, and there- 
fore to the disadvantage of the many 
workers constituting the railroad system. 

As already pointed out, the Bureau of 
the Budget has disapproved the passage 
of the bill, the Railroad Retirement 
Board has unanimously protested against 
the passage of H. R. 356, the Railway La- 
bor Executives Association, representing 
about 75 percent of the railroad workers, 
is opposed to the measure, and the gen- 
eral counsel of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads speaking for them was 
also earnestly opposed to the measure. 

I am sure that all those who have 
been familiar with my work in Congress 
would say that I have constantly tried 
to improve the retirement system at 
every opportunity, and striven to protect 
the system against any dangerous pro- 
posals. If I were not thoroughly con- 
vinced of the evil embodied in the pend- 
ing measure, I can assure you I would 
refrain from any opposition. During 
the more than 20 years which have 
elapsed since I began to pioneer for rail- 
road retirement, all of my colleagues and 
the railroad workers themselves who 
have followed the matter closely, will, I 
am sure, agree that I have been earnest 
and sincere in my efforts to provide the’ 
very best retirement system in existence, 
My friends, I thank you for your atten- 
tion. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., July 13, 1953. 
Hon. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, House 
of Representatives, House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: This will ac- 
knowledge your letters of June 5, June 10, 
June 11, June 23; and June 27, 1953, asking 
for reports on H. R. 5571, H. R. 5624, H. R. 
5625, H. R. 5631, H. R. 5854, and H. R. 5936. 
These are all bills to increase benefits under 
the Railroad Retirement Act, as follows: 

H. R. 5571 would (1) begin spouses’ an- 
nuities at age 60 instead of at age 65; (2) 
base monthly compensation on the 5 best 
years, whether consecutive or not, aş com- 
pared to the present lifetime average meth- 
od; (3) start widows’ and widowers’ annui- 
ties at age 55 rather than at 65; and (4) re- 
move the work restriction for survivor an- 
nuitants. The Railroad Retirement Board 
has estimated the cost of the bill at $125 
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million a year, or 2.5 percent of taxable 
payroll. 

H. R. 5624 would repeal the dual-benefit 
restriction, enacted by Public Law 234, 82d 
Congress, which requires a reduction in Rail- 
road Retirement Act benefits based on un- 
taxed service before 1937 where the annui- 
tant or his spouse is entitled also to benefits 
from the old-age and survivors insurance 
system. 

H. R. 5625 would (1) provide full annuities 
after 35 years of service, regardless of age, or 
at age 60 after 30 years’ service; (2) change 
the 1924-31 base period for determining 
average monthly compensation to the 5 
highest years during the period before 1937; 
(3) increase all annuities and pensions by 
15 percent; (4) base minimum benefits for 
persons with 30 years’ service on the 5 years 
of highest earnings; and (5) repeal the dual 
benefit restrictions. The Railroad Retire- 
ment Board has estimated the cost of the 
bill at $235 million a year, or 4.7 percent of 
taxable payroll. 

H. R. 5631 would provide full annuities re- 
gardless of age for employees with 30 years’ 
service and whose employment has been ter- 
minated by reason of abandonment of a 
railroad. 

H. R. 5854 would change the permissible 
retirement age from 65 to 60 and provide 
payments of $95 a month to widows regard- 
less of age. 

H. R. 5936 would create a new benefit for 
dependent sisters of unmarried retired rail- 
road workers patterned after the existing 
spouses’ benefit. 

In considering these proposals to liberalize 
benefits under the railroad retirement system 
we believe that the following points are 
important: 

1. Study by Joint Committee on Railroad 
Retirement Legislation: During 1952 the 
Joint Committee on Railroad Retirement 
Legislation, under the chairmanship of Sen- 
ator DoucLas, made a broad review of all 
aspects of the railroad retirement system, 
including its relationship to the old-age and 
survivors insurance system. The commit- 
tee’s report is expected to be available soon. 
It would appear desirable to postpone all 
legislation in this area until this report and 
its conclusions can be thoroughly studied 
and until experience under Public Law 234, 
82d Congress, can be assessed. 

2. Coordination with old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance system: While the railroad 
retirement system is a staff pension system 
for a particular industry, it also embodies 
important social insurance features. In ad- 
dition, it is now closely linked to the old- 
age and survivors insurance system as the 
result of Public Law 234, 82d Congress, and 
earlier amendments coordinating survivor- 
ship benefits under the two systems. There- 
fore, in studying legislation to amend the 
Railroad Retirement Act it is essential to 
consider the possible effect, directly or indi- 
rectly, on the old-age and survivors insurance 
system. For example, H: R. 5624 and H. R. 
5625 would repeal the so-called dual benefit 
restrictions enacted by Public Law 234, 82d 
Congress, and thereby reduce coordination 
between the two systems. Similarly, the 
various proposals in the bills for new or very 
liberal benefits (such as for early retire- 
ment) may set a precedent for increasing 
social-security system benefits. 

3. Financial situation of the railroad re- 
tirement system: The policy of the Congress 
since the inception of the system has been 
to maintain it on a self-supporting basis. 
However, the system is not now solidly fi- 
nanced. According to the fifth actuarial 
valuation, which has recently been com- 
pleted, the present cost of benefits under 
the Railroad Retirement Act is 13.41 per- 
cent of taxable payroll. Since the combined 
employee and employer tax rate for main- 
tenance of the system is only 12.5 percent of 
payroll, the valuation shows a present de- 
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ficiency in the system of 0.91 percent of 
payroll. 

The various bills here under consideration 
would cost from a few million dollars to as 
much as $235 million a year, but none of 
them provides for any additional revenues to 
meet the added cost of the new or liberal- 
ized benefits. As a consequence they would 
increase the present deficit of the system. 

For the foregoing reasons the Bureau of 
the Budget recommends against favorable 
consideration of these bills by the com- 
mittee. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROWLAND HUGHES, 
Assistant Director. 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Rap- 
WAN]. 

Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to add my voice in support of H. R. 356 
which is before us. I have introduced 
a similar bill, perhaps identical with the 
measure before us. 

This bill particularly affects those 
railroad workers who have earned the 
right to both railroad and social security 
benefits. It is supported nevertheless 
by all railroad workers, including those 
who are not affected by it at the present 
time. It is a fair and just bill, and a 
distinct improvement in our present 
railroad retirement law. It corrects a 
gross injustice that was written into the 
law in 1951 and referred to as the “dual 
benefit” provision or the “social security 
offset.” 

A railroad worker pays a high rate 
for his pension and there is absolutely 
no reason why each and every partici- 
pant should not have the benefit of 
everything he is paying for. In this case, 
where a railroad worker has earned and 
paid for a social security benefit as well 
as for a railroad retirement benefit, 
by all that is fair, he should have full 
benefit of both. At the present time, if 
a retired employee has earned a $90 
monthly railroad retirement benefit and 
following this he earned, let us say, a 
$40 monthly social security benefit, he is 
permitted to keep his full social security 
benefit but his railroad retirement ben- 
efit is reduced by the $40 which he re- 
ceives as social security. This does not 
make sense and I repeat, Mr. Chairman, 
that a retired railroad employee, who 
earns both benefits, should receive and 
enjoy the benefits rightfully belonging 
to him. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. HESELTON] 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
doubt very much if I can be of any great 
assistance. I think practically every- 
thing has been said that needs to be said 
on both sides of this issue. However, I 
would like to explain why I am support- 
ing the bill, and why I believe others 
can in all good conscience support it. 

It has been said here that this is a 
matter of simple justice. To my mind, 
that is the whole issue here before us. 
Let me give you an illustration. 

Mr. Smith worked 15 years under so- 
cial security and 15 years under rail- 
road retirement, and when he retired he 
was awarded a pension of $117.55. That 
was a pension which he was told was for 
the rest of his life. After the amend- 
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ments of 1951, and after the action on 
October 1, 1952, his check was reduced 
from $117.55 to $86.05. In other words, 
$31.50 was arbitrarily taken away from 
him. We all know that if that should 
happen under a private insurance ar- 
rangement, immediate suit would be 
brought, and the amount would be rein- 
stated. 

I am not here saying that this may not 
have an adverse effect on the fund. Of 
course it may. However, there are ways 
by which this fund can be protected. 
One of them is by changes of investment. 
There is a very low rate of interest paid 
into this particular fund in comparison 
with other Government investments. 
The rate of interest has increased. That 
field is being explored. 

There are other ways in which they 
can probably build up this fund to a 
degree where there will be no question 
about its solvency. There is absolutely 
no question about its present solvency. 
As the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Van ZanDT] indicated, there is over 
$3.6 billion in it, and it has been in- 
creasing by hundreds of millions of dol- , 
lars each year. There is no indication 
that those increases will not continue. 

Finally, let me quote one sentence from 
the testimony of Mr. Murray Latimer, 
who I believe is as expert in this field 
as anybody in the entire country: 

This is the first time in the history of all 
of the world in which men given benefits by 
a law of a national government have ever 
had those benefits reduced. 


We have done that. I urge that it is 
our great obligation to change that this 
afternoon. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, 1 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. BEAMER]. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Chairman, my in- 
terest in H. R. 356 is a continuing inter- 
est in behalf of all workers on the Na- 
tion’s railroads. The 82d Congress, 
which was my first term in the United 
States Congress, was not my first contact 
with problems of interest to railroads 
and railroad employees. I had come 
into contact with their legislative prob- 
lems when I was a member of the Indi- 
ana General Assembly. Even before 
that time, I had a wide acquaintanceship 
and even a family relationship with rail- 
road employees. 

Consequently, when the complicated 
matter of railroad retirement pension 
legislation came before our House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee, I attempted to place myself, so to 
speak, in the shoes of these railroad em- 
ployees who some day would be depend- 
ing upon this pension fund. I wanted to 
secure their thinking and their desires 
and accordingly I sent several hundreds 
of letters to these railroad employees 
and asked them four different questions. 

Some 65 or 70 percent of these rail- 
road employees responded. All but six 
stated that they did not want the rail- 
road retirement and social security 
funds combined. These 6 apparently 
had sent my letter on to some national 
officer because those 6 replies were 
worded exactly the same and were the 
only ones that differed from the other 
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several hundred who spoke for them- 
selves. When the employees spoke for 
themselves in this manner I was con- 
vinced that this was their true and hon- 
est thinking. It was on the basis of 
these letters that I voted and worked for 
railroad employees in the 82d Congress. 
I feel confident from the many letters 
and personal contacts that I have had 
with these same people since that time 
that they were appreciative of this op- 
portunity to speak for themselves. I 
voted the sentiment of these people as 
it was displayed in the several hundreds 
of letters that I received. 

In the 1951 amendments to the Rail- 
road Retirement Pension Act there was 
this provision that was written into the 
act: 

The railroad annuity or pension of an in- 
dividual, and the annuity of his spouse, if 
any, shall be reduced beginning with the 
month with which such an individual is, or 
on proper application, would be entitled 
to an old age insurance benefit under the 
Social Security Act. 


This clause was the result of the par- 
tial combination of the railroad-retire- 
ment fund with the social-security fund, 
which repeatedly has been protested by 
many, many railroad employees. 

This is the so-called social-security 
offset, and testimony this year before our 
committee has revealed the fact that it 
has worked a hardship on more than 
30,000 retired railroad workers. 

H. R. 356 would repeal this portion of 
the 1951 amendment. It certainly seems 
fair to all railroad employees because 
they now are the only group that are not 
permitted to receive dual benefits. Even 
the members of the Railroad Retirement 
Board were very frank in testifying that 
they were eligible to receive the maxi- 
mum benefits under their railroad retire- 
ment pension fund, to which they had 
contributed, and also to receive the full 
benefits under the Federal employees 
retirement fund to which they also had 
been contributing. H. R. 356 will re- 
move this discrimination which affects 
more than 30,000 retired railroad 
workers. 

It also eliminates a condition that 
seems to me to apply a penalty which is 
retroactive against workers who, in good 
faith, and according to existing law, 
sought to increase their retirement in- 
come by supplementing their railroad 
annuity with a social-security benefit to- 
ward which they have also contributed. 

H. R. 356 will again make it possible 
for retired railroad employees to seek and 
secure employment covered by social se- 
curity after age 65 because it will be 
necessary for them to pay the payroll tax 
under social security and this new legis- 
lation would make it possible for these 
deserving people to increase their pen- 
sion fund which is needed so badly in 
these times of high living costs. 

The Railroad Retirement Act is self- 
supporting. In fact, the railroad em- 
ployee pays 6% percent of his total in- 
come and railroad management pays 
the same amount. Consequently, this 
amendment does not add any cost to the 
United States taxpayers. H. R. 356 thus 
will be of benefit to all people but espe- 
cially to those retired railroad employees 
who believe in thrift and industry even 
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in their retired days in the latter years 
of their lives. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Van ZANDT]. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

I have been asked several times what 
effect these amendments proposed in the 
bill have upon the actuarial condition of 
the fund from which the money is taken 
and whether or not the additional pay- 
ments would in any way affect that fund. 
Could the gentleman answer that? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Yes; I will answer 
that question during the course of my 
remarks. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
deeply appreciate the action of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce and the Rules Committee in 
making possible consideration of my bill, 
H. R. 356. 

This bill which was introduced by me 
in the 82d Congress and which was re- 
introduced by me on January 3, 1953, is 
designed to repeal the restrictions im- 
posed by the 1951 amendments to the 
Railroad Retirement Act against the 
payment of dual benefits to retired rail- 
road employees who have qualified for 
such benefits under the Railroad Retire- 
ment and Social Security Acts. 

By way of explanation, when the 
House was considering amendments to 
the Railroad Retirement Act in 1951, a 
provision denying payment of dual bene- 
fits was defeated on the floor of the 
House. Later it was added by the con- 
ference committee, with the result that 
the day before Congress adjourned in 
the fall of 1951, it was forced to accept 
the conference report or lose the oppor- 
tunity to liberalize the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act and increase benefits. 

When the provision of the 1951 amend- 
ments prohibiting dual benefits was 
originally before the House, its advocates 
stated that it would save money for the 
railroad retirement fund and thereby 
help finance the additional expenditures 
necessary to pay the 15 percent increase 
to the retired railroader, a monthly 
benefit to his spouse and 3314 percent 
increase to widows and surviving chil- 
dren, 

In other words, the additional cost of 
these 1951 amendments was to be borne 
in part, by penalizing some 30,000 retired 
railroad employees who met all the re- 
quirements of eligibility for earned bene- 
fits under the Railroad Retirement and 
Social Security Acts. 

When this provision was being debated 
on the floor of the House, I strongly op- 
posed it on the grounds that it was 
grossly unfair, highly discriminatory, 
and that sooner or later, Congress would 
have to recognize the injustice inflicted 
upon thousands of retired railroaders 
entitled to dual benefits. 

Since the enactment of this provision 
denying dual benefits, experience has 
proved the truth of my assertion, because 
never in all my years of close contact 
with the thousands of active and retired 
railroaders who live in my congressional 
district, have I received so much violent 
criticism as has resulted from the enact- 
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ment of the provision in the 1951 amend- 
ments to the Railroad Retirement Act 
prohibiting the payments of dual bene- 
fits. 

In order to put this discussion in sim- 
ple language and to emphasize the fact 
that there is a principle involved, let me 
illustrate the injustice and discrimina- 
tion that have resulted from the appli- 
cation of this prohibition against dual 
benefits. 

Let us consider Mr. X, employed by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. as a 
mechanic and who retired at the age 
of 65 after having met all the require- 
ments of the Railroad Retirement Act. 

After Mr. X’s application was duly 
processed by the Railroad Retirement 
Board and his eligibility established for 
retirement benefits, he received a letter 
from the Chairman of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board which read, in part, as 
follows: 

Based upon your application and the evi- 
dence of record, an annuity under the Rail- 
road Retirement Act has been approved in 


your favor, payable during your lifetime and 
in the monthly amount of $83.50. 


In addition, Mr. X received a certifi- 
cate of annuity inscribed as follows: 

Having retired from employer service and 
otherwise qualified, you are entitled to re- 
ceive an annuity as provided by and subject 


to the conditions of the Railroad Retirement 
Act. 


Mr. X, having adjusted himself to liv- 
ing on $83.50 monthly, which was in- 
creased to $100.20 by the 1948 amend- 
ments to the Railroad Retirement Act, 
was approached during the early days 
of World War II by a private manu- 
facturer, building equipment for the war 
effort, and asked to accept employment, 
The private manufacturer received Mr. 
X's name from the Railroad Retirement 
Board, which at that time was actively 
recruiting retired railroad employees for 
private industry as part of the great 
effort made in World War II to fully 
utilize the manpower of our Nation. 

Mr. X, with the approval of the Rail- 
road Retirement Board, accepted em- 
ployment with a private manufacturer 
and left his home to travel to a distant 
State. After working throughout the 
war and establishing his entitlement to 
earned social-security benefits by com- 
plying with all provisions of the Social 
Security Act, he became eligible under 
the Social Security Act for a monthly 
benefit of $45.20. 

Therefore, Mr. X, as a retired employee 
of both a railroad and a private manu- 
facturer, then held a contract with the 
Railroad Retirement Board entitling him 
to $100.20 monthly, payable during his 
lifetime. He also had a contract with 
the Social Security Administration to 
receive for the remainder of his life, 
monthly benefits of $45.20. These com- 
bined monthly benefits amounted to 
$145.40. 

Let me repeat again that Mr. X, as a 
retired employee of a railroad and a pri- 
vate manufacturer, then held valid con- 
tracts with the Railroad Retirement 
Board and the Social Security Admin- 
istration guaranteeing him specified 
monthly benefits for the remainder of 
his life. 
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In the fall of 1951, Congress amended 
the Railroad Retirement Act effective 
October 30, 1952, to provide a 15-percent 
increase to all annuitants with the result 
that Mr. X was then eligible to receive 
$115.24 from the Railroad Retirement 
Board. 

In addition to the amendments that 
increased benefits by 15 percent and 
otherwise liberalized the law, Congress 
also approved the so-called dual benefit 
amendment providing that retired rail- 
road employees who were drawing bene- 
fits based on service prior to 1937 should 
have their benefits reduced by the 
amount of the social-security benefit 
they were receiving. 

In the case of Mr. X, he was receiving 
monthly benefits from the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board of $115.25 plus $45.20 
monthly from social security. 

Because of this amendment denying 
dual benefits and the fact that Mr. X had 
service prior to 1937, the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board deducted from his 
$115.24 the $45.20 he was getting from 
social security, thus leaving him a 
monthly benefit of $70.04 from the Rail- 
road Retirement Board. 

In other words, Mr. X, instead of re- 
ceiving a combined monthly benefit of 
$160.44 to which he was entitled, he was 
penalized by having the $45.20 he was 
receiving from social security, deducted 
from his railroad-retirement annuity of 
$115.24, leaving him a monthly railroad- 
retirement annuity of $70.04. 

As a result of this transaction, the 
Railroad Retirement Board saved $45.20 
monthly at the expense of Mr. X, and 
since there are about 30,000 other Mr. 
X’s in the same category, it is proper to 
say that this group of retired railroaders 
was singled out by Congress and made to 
bear the cost of the other 1951 amend- 
ments to the Railroad Retirement Act. 
Let me add that this highhanded and 
discriminatory method of financing the 
1951 amendments was used as an excuse 
and that such action would eliminate the 
necessity of increasing payroll taxes. 

In plain words, when Mr. X retired 
from the Pennsylvania Railroad, he had 
a contract with the Railroad Retirement 
Board that said: 

During your lifetime you will receive a 
monthly amount of $83.50. 


In the fall of 1951 when Congress ap- 
proved an améndment to the Railroad 
Retirement Act prohibiting dual bene- 
fits, it arbitrarily altered the contract 
that Mr. X had with the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board and without his knowl- 
edge or consent. Therefore, instead of 
receiving the $83.50 the contract stipu- 
lated, his lifetime annuity was reduced 
to $70.04. 

Many of you will remember that dur- 
ing the 82d Congress earned social-secu- 
rity benefits were increased on an aver- 
age of $5 monthly. In the case of Mr. X, 
his $45.20 monthly benefit under the 
Social Security Act was increased to 
$50.20. But this $5 he was entitled to 
under the Social Security Act was de- 
ducted from the $70.04 revised annuity 
he was receiving from the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board. In other words, Mr. X 
was the victim of another violation of a 
contract and instead of receiving $83.50 
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guaranteed to him for his lifetime, it is 
now whittled down to $65.04. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not worried about 
the cost of repealing the amendment 
prohibiting dual benefits as provided for 
in my bill H. R. 356. My sole concern 
is the principle involved. 

As I mentioned in the beginning of my 
remarks, when Congress adopted the 
provision in the 1951 amendments to the 
Railroad Retirement Act denying dual 
benefits to those entitled to them, it ab- 
rogated a contract that some 30,000 re- 
tired railroad employees had with the 
Railroad Retirement Board. 

Mr. Chairman, according to the Rail- 
road Retirement Board, the cost of H. R. 
356 will be $385 million or in payroll tax, 
an increase of fifteen one-hundredths of 
1 percent. 

In this connection, let me point out 
that the balance in the railroad retire- 
ment fund in May 1952, was $2,776,005,- 
917. At the end of May 1953 the balance 
in the retirement fund was $3,052,- 
716,320 which means that in the period 
of 12 months, the fund increased 
$276,710,403. 

In the hearings of March 2, 1953, be- 
fore the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce concerning the 
railroad retirement fund, Mr. Mats- 
check, an actuary employed by the Rail- 
road Retirement Board, had this to say 
when asked about the annual increase of 
the railroad retirement fund over 
expenditures: 

As I tried to explain, for many years—10, 
15, or 20 years—there will be collections in 
excess of expenditures. Thereafter, there 
will be expenditures for benefit payments 
which will be exceeded by the amount of 
taxes collected, but the interest on the re- 
serve account will make up that shortage. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. I should like to advise 
the gentleman that a few days ago the 
interest on the retirement fund was 
computed and placed in the fund itself, 
to the extent of more than $80 million, 
added to the retirement fund. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. That is correct 
and should the expenditures exceed the 
income a larger interest yield is pos- 
sible by increasing the interest rate. 

Mr. HARRIS. Perhaps that is true. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. When Mr. Mats- 
check was asked how far ahead he was 
looking when he said there will be expen- 
ditures for benefit payments which will 
exceed the amount of taxes collected 
but the interest on the reserve account 
would make up the shortage, he replied: 

Indefinitely, or to use the actuary’s ex- 
pression “in perpetuity,” meaning almost as 
long as 150 or 200 years. 


At the same hearings, Mr. Horace W. 
Harper, member of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board, when speaking about the 
disparity between the income of 1214 
percent which is derived from payroll 
taxes and the figure of 14.1 percent which 
represented the amount of the antici- 
pated payroll tax, said: 

We found ourselves willing to take that 
sort of a disparity because it was small 
2 to offer no immediate danger to the 
un 
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In answer to another question as to 
the current soundness of the fund, Mr. 
Harper replied: 

It is so regarded, so much so that there is 
no real danger implicit in the continuance 
for a period. The difference between 14.1 
percent and 12.5 percent is not substantial 
enough to offer any threat to the solvency 
of the fund for a number of years. 


If Mr. Matscheck who is an actuarial 
expert, and Mr. Harper, who is a member 
of the Railroad Retirement Board, have 
no fear of the disparity between 12.5 
percent and 14.1 percent I cannot under- 
stand the anxiety of opponents to this 
bill who are crying that the $385 million 
estimated to be the cost of this bill will 
wreck the retirement fund. 

To further alleviate the fears of the 
opposition, I would like to call attention 
to the following statement, appearing on 
page 15 of the fifth actuarial evaluation 
of the retirement fund released by the 
Railroad Retirement Board April 1953: 

Subject to the’ assumptions upon which 
the valuation was based, the cost calcula- 
tions show that the level tax rate required 
after 1951 to finance adequately the benefits 
of the railroad retirement system should be 
13.41 percent of taxable payroll. Since the 
effective rate of the existing tax schedule is 
about 12% percent, a deficiency of .9 percent 
of payroll is indicated, 


Mr. Chairman, if the fifth actuarial 
report reveals that 13.41 percent of tax- 
able payroll is necessary to finance the 
Railroad Retirement Act and the cost of 
H. R. 356 is fifteen one-hundredths of 1 
percent by adding it to the 13.41 percent 
we have the figure of 13.56 percent which 
is less than the original estimate of 14.1 
percent mentioned by Mr. Matscheck and 
Mr. Harper. Therefore, since Mr. Mats- 
check and Mr. Harper both take the 
position that there is no real danger in 
the disparity between 12.5 percent and 
14.1 percent, how can the cost of H. R. 
356 in any manner affect the solvency 
of the retirement fund? 

I would like to take issue with the 
spokesman for the opponents of H. R. 
356 when they say that 80 percent of the 
railroad employees who pay half of the 
taxes for the support of the railroad-re- 
tirement system are opposed to this bill. 

A recent check of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission form M-300 for 
March 1953, reveals that 1,286,614 per- 
sons were employed by the class I rail- 
roads of the United States, 

According to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, as of the middle of March 
1953, the employees engaged in trans- 
portation, such as train and engine serv- 
ice, constitute 20.85 percent of the total 
number of railroad employees. This 
group, composed of enginemen and 
trainmen, from the standpoint of organ- 
ized labor, are represented by the Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Engineers; Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen; Order of Railway Conduc- 
tors; the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men; and the Switchmen’s Union of 
North America. In a few words, they are 
known in railway labor circles as the 
“OPS.” 

The nonoperating groups are repre- 
sented by the Railway Labor Executives’ 
Association, a combination of unions 
representing various classes of employees 
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such as machinists, boilermakers, 
telegraphers. clerks, oilers, signalmen, 
freight handlers, and so forth. These 
unions are reported to be opposed to the 
enactment of H. R. 356. 

To contradict such a report, I should 
like to read the following telegram from 
Mr. A. J. Hayes, international president 
of the International Association of 
Machinists, one of the organizations 
affiliated with the Railway Labor Execu- 
tives’ Association. The telegram reads 
as follows: 

Jury 17, 1953. 
Congressman JAMES VAN ZANDT, 
United States House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The International Association of Machin- 
ists, a labor organization of over 800,000 
. members, which represents the machinists, 
machinists’ helpers, and apprentices on every 
railway carrier in this country, after due 
study and consideration, wholeheartedly 
supports the enactment of H. R. 356 which 
has, as its purpose, the repeal of that pro- 
vision which at present denies dual-benefit 
provisions under our retirement laws. 

A. J. Hayes, 
International President. 


It must be recognized that the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists repre- 
sent not alone railway machinists and 
their helpers, but those outside the rail- 
road industry. From a dependable 
source, I am told that the International 
Association of Machinists have 80,000 
members employed on the railroads of 
America as machinists, helpers, and ap- 
prentices. 

I should like to read another telegram 
I received from Mr. Robert Oliver, assist- 
ant to the president and coordinator of 
legislative activities, Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, commonly known as 
the CIO. The telegram reads as follows: 

Jux 20, 1953. 

Today many workers earn and pay for 
benefits under the Railroad Act and the 
Social Security Act. When this happens, 
they are not permitted to collect both ben- 
efits. This is because part of section 3b of 
the Railroad Retirement Act prevents the 
payment of so-called dual benefits. H. R. 
356 would amend the Railroad Retirement 
Act to permit workers to collect their earned 
benefits. On behalf of the one million and 
thousands of members in CIO unions on 
ships, ferryboats, maintenance of ways and 
yards, we endorse H. R. 356 and urge its 
speedy adoption. 

ROBERT OLIVER, 


Assistant to the President and Coordi- 
nator of Legislative Activities, Con- 
cress of Industrial Organizations. 


Your attention is called to the fact 
that the CIO is speaking for crafts em- 
ployed in the railroad industry which in- 
cludes employees on ferryboats, car 
floats, maintenance-of-way, boilermak- 
ers, car-builders and many other crafts 
employed in the railroad shops and 
roundhouses. The CIO attained the 
right to speak for these employees cov- 
ered by the Railroad Retirement Act as 
a result of employee elections held under 
the Railway Labor Act. 

I have another telegram from Mr. 
David J. McDonald, president, United 
Steelworkers of America, which reads 
as follows: 

JULY 22, 1953. 

In behalf of the more than 10,000 steel- 
workers who are employed in and about the 
properties of steel companies on connect- 
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ing railroads we urge your support of H. R. 
356. 3 
Davip J. MCDONALD, 
President, United Steelworkers of 


America, 


I have another telegram from Mr. 
Culbert Bowen, president of the Railway 
Patrolmen’s International Union, A. F. 
of L., who represents the patrolmen and 
police on the railroads of the Nation. 
Mr. Bowen’s telegram reads as follows: 

JULY 23, 1953. 

The Railway Patrolmen’s International 
Union, A. F. of L., representing patrolmen 
and police on all the railroads wholeheart- 
edly supports the action of your bill H. R. 
356 to repeal the unfair provisions of sec- 
tion 3-B of the Railroad Retirement Act 
which does deny retired railroad workers the 
pensions they are entitled to if they have 
earned social-security benefits in other em- 
ployment. 

CULBERT BOWEN, 
President. 


At this point it is pertinent to state 
that the records of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission disclose that some 
350,000 employees of the railroads such 
as executives and officials, professional 
and subprofessional assistants, super- 
visory officers, roadmasters, general fore- 
men, and so forth, do not belong to la- 
bor organizations and therefore have 
not expressed themselves regarding H. 
R. 356. 

When taking into consideration that 
there has been practically no mail in op- 
position to H. R. 356 and the fact that 
the operating brotherhoods, the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists and 
the CIO heartily support H. R. 356, I say 
in all fairness that the statement to the 
effect that 80 percent of all railroad em- 
ployees oppose this legislation, should 
be taken “with a grain of salt.” 

The majority of you know that I come 
from a railroad district and that Iam a 
railroad man myself. Rubbing elbows 
almost daily with railroad employees, I 
can tell you that they want the Railroad 
Retirement Act as it was originally in- 
tended, to be separaté and distinct at 
all times from social security. 

Therefore, I hope that H. R. 356 will 
be approved and thus enable Congress to 
redeem itself for breaking faith with 
thousands of retired railroad employees. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. Under the rule all time has ex- 
pired. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That section 3 (b) of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act of 1937, as amended, is hereby fur- 
ther amended, effective October 30, 1951, by 
striking the last paragraph thereof. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: : 


Page 1, line 6, insert a new section to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 2. In the case of any deceased indi- 
vidual whose death occurred before the first 
day of the first month following the month 
in which this act is enacted, so much of any 
annuity or pension payment as is due such 
individual by reason of the enactment of the 
first section of this act shall be paid only— 

“(1) to the widow or widower of the de- 
ceased, if such widow or widower is living on 
such first day; or 

“(2) if there is no such widow or widower, 
to the child or children of the deceased if 
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such child or children are living on such 
first day. 

For the purposes of this section, the terms 
‘widow’, ‘widower’, and ‘child’ have the same 
meanings as those assigned to such terms by 
section 5 (1) (1) of the Railroad Retirement 
Act of 1937, as amended.” 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I realize the hour is 
getting late and some Members, I am 
sure, would like to get away as soon as 
possible. I wish, therefore, to make but 
a few brief remarks. 

In the first place, we have had enough 
experience in this House to understand 
that when we get into general debate 
those in control of the time on many 
occasions find themselves in a position 
they are not able to give time to those 
who might desire it. This unusual sit- 
uation we have had here today might 
lead some of you to assume that none 
of the members of the committee on the 
Democratic side are supporting this bill. 
I can assure you that assumption is not 
the fact. The fact that we did not have 
an opportunity to speak on this in gen- 
eral debate in no way indicated that 
several or in fact a majority of the mem- 
bers of the committee on the Democratic 
side are not wholeheartedly in support 
of this bill. I can understand, and I 
know the other members of the commit- 
tee understand very well, the position our 
beloved chairman when he said he could 
not give us any time during general de- 
bate. It is not a fair situation. I shall 
try to see it does not happen again. 

This matter, Mr. Chairman, very 
frankly speaking, is the result of the old 
fight we had 2 years ago when the 1951 
amendments were adopted. This was 
one of the provisions which was involved 
during the course of the consideration 
of amending of the Railroad Retirement 
Act. It might be recalled that I offered 
the substitute to the bill we had then for 
consideration on the floor of the House. 
The substitute I proposed did not in- 
clude the provision which would work 
what I thought to be a gross inequity 
on these railroad people. 

May I say the 10-year integration with 
social security was involved in the course 
of that fight. I was opposed to the in- 
tegration provision of the railroad re- 
tirement with the Social Security Act. 
I was opposed to the provision which 
these 30,200 people so estimated would 
have taken from them the amount that 
they would draw should they qualify 
under social security or even entitled 
to qualify for, from the amount of rail- 
road retirement that they were entitled 
to receive and have been receiving since 
retirement. 

The House adopted my substitute and 
it went to conference. The conferees 
in trying to compromise these contro- 
versial matters, brought back to the 
House their recommendation. As has 
been said, that was on the day before 
the Congress adjourned; consequently, 
in order to get the bill approved and 
since the conference approved it the 
House accepted and thus we have this 
provision under consideration today as a 
part of the Railroad Retirement Act. 

Bet me repeat again what this does. 
Under the act there is estimated 30,200 
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railroad people who had prior service 
credit, meaning prior service to 1937 
when the Railroad Retirement Act be- 
came effective. Those are the only ones 
involved in the consideration of this bill 
we have here. No one else is affected at 
all. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I think the gentle- 
man better add the widows of those 
people. 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes, the widows, of 
course; when they were brought in under 
the act of 1946. Then, of course, that 
added to the liability of the fund. 

I hope members of the Ways and 
Means Committee will listen to this 
statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has expired. 

(On request of Mr. WOLVERTON and by 
unanimous consent Mr. Harris was given 
5 additional minutes.) 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I apol- 
ogize to the committee but I want to see 
if I can straighten out some of the things 
in this debate. 

With the adoption of the amendment 
to the Social Security Act of 1950, any 
person who had 6 quarters, I believe, and 
reached a certain age could qualify 
for benefits under the Social Security 
Act. After that action it was decided by 
some that the Railroad Retirement Act 
should be amended and that there was 
an opportunity to take advantage of the 
provision of the Social Security Act in 
behalf of the Railroad Retirement Act 
and add some funds, therefore, strength- 
en the Railroad Retirement Act insofar 
as that fund is concerned. That is the 
reason for the integration, that is the 

` reason the 10-year men were transferred 
to social security and over $80 million to 
the credit of the Railroad Retirement 
Act. This was at the expense of social 
security. In fact, the integration meant 
some $800 million to railroad retirement. 

Here is transaction with these prior- 
service employees of railroad retirement. 
Consequently they said, if you retire or 
have retired and are drawing retirement 
under the Railroad Retirement Act, and 
can qualify under the Social Security 
Act, the amount you draw from your 
social-security payments would be de- 
ducted from the amount you have been 
drawing or will draw from your railroad 
retirement. 

Now that is the problem we have here. 
We say that is certainly an injustice, 
it is an inequity to these 30,000 and 
more people, and consequently when 
they had this money deducted from their 
checks, the Congress began to hear from 
them. 

Then, the Social Security Act was 
amended again last year to give every 
beneficiary an additional $5. The Rail- 
road Retirement Act again enhanced its 
fund from the Social Security Act be- 
cause it took $5 more from the railroad- 
retirement annuity for each annuitant. 
It reduced his retirement by that much; 
that is what we are here to correct. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there has been a 
lot of talk about these people never hav- 
ing paid any taxes, that is, those with 
prior-service credit. Certainly they did 
not pay taxes, but, as everybody knows, 
when there was agreement to the 1937 
Retirement Act, it was agreed they 
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would be taken care of; I say that is an 
agreement that should be kept. That is 
my opinion of it. 

There is a lot of talk about endanger- 
ing the fund. Let me give you a little 
history. In 1946 I supported the rail- 
road-retirement amendments that the 
gentleman talked about a moment ago. 
We provided these additional benefits. 
They were adopted on the basis of a pay- 
roll of, I believe, about $3,600,000,000. 
The actuaries said, “Oh, if you go any 
higher than this, it will endanger the 
fund” but they missed it. Certainly I 
think they were justified in being con- 
scrvative, but in 1948, without adding 
to the fund, we increased the benefits 
by 20 percent and they said, “We cannot 
go any higher than that.” But you know 
what happened. The soundness of the 
fund itself increased, even though we 
gave them 20 percent more benefits out 
of the same fund. In 1951, when we 
had the original Crosser bill, it was esti- 
mated by the Railroad Retirement Board 
that it would cost 14.16 percent of pay- 
roll, The amount contributed was 12.50. 
But the proponents of the bill said that 
would not endanger the fund, even 
tough it was over 114 percent above the 
amount that was being collected. But 
what happened? When the House got 
through with it, when the House passed 
it, amending it with the substitute I pro- 
posed, it was estimated by the Railroad 
Retirement Board that it would cost 
about 14.71 percent of payroll. Now it 
was estimated, as we passed it, that it 
would cost 14.71 percent of payroll; but 
when it came back from conference it 
was estimated that the figure, as it was 
finally adopted, would cost 14.41 percent 
of payroll, and yet no one said there 
was any danger to the fund or it was not 
sound actuarially. 

But, when we gave another boost to 
the social security of $5 payment, it was 
estimated then that the fund was 14.11 
percent of the payroll. Still, there was 
no concern about the soundness of the 
fund, but when the Railroad Retirement 
Board reported a few days ago the fifth 
actuarial report, do you know what they 
said? They said that under the railroad 
retirement fund actuarially the cost was 
13.41 percent of the payroll. 

I do not know anything about actu- 
arial problems but I do know this: If the 
actuaries themselves who have told us 
now for the last 7 or 8 years about what 
the future of this program would be have 
missed it anywhere from 1½ to 2 per- 
cent, then how can they say that fifteen 
one-hundredths of 1 percent would en- 
danger the fund at this time? I think 
that is just too ridiculous to consider. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. LANHAM. Do all of the 30,200 
employees involved draw social security? 

Mr. . Yes. There are others 
with pfior service who do not. 

Mr. LANHAM. As to those that do 
not, is anything deducted from their 
pension? 

Mr. HARRIS. Not at all. 

Mr. LANHAM. It seems manifestly 
unfair, then, to deduct from those who 
have worked. 
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Mr. HARRIS. That is what I have 
tried to point out to the membership of 
this House. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, like the gentleman 
from Arkansas who just addressed the 
Committee, I assure you that all the 
committee members on the Democratic 
side were not opposed to this legislation. 
As a matter of fact, two of the Mem- 
bers on our side—the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. THORNBERRY] and I—intro- 
duced bills identical to H. R. 356, under 
consideration today. 

I realize, as does the gentleman from 
Arkansas, that the distinguished rank- 
ing minority member of our committee, 
our former chairman, has many prob- 
lems in meting out time in general de- 
bate to members on his side on measures 
coming from our committee. 
that he had many requests for time to- 
day from Democratic members of our 
committee. So many, in fact, that he 
just did not have any left for the ones 
who were in disagreement with his views. 
But I do not mind, because I feel the 
same way he does. 

Two years ago when we were consider- 
ing the railroad retirement bill that we 
are now trying to correct, my distin- 
guished chairman, in his argument, said: 

My answer to anyone who thinks that I 
must be unfriendly to him because I cannot 
agree with him on some subject is to be 
found in four lines which Edwin Edmund 
Markham shortly before he departed this 
life gave me in his own handwriting. These 
are the lines: 


“He drew a circle that shut me out, 
Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout; 
But Love and I had the Wit to win; 
We drew a circle that took him in.” 


The circle that he drew today was 
around general debate, but he would not 
let us in. That is why we must resort 
to use of the 5-minute rule to present 
our side. 

As I see this legislation it is not a 
complicated matter. It is a simple mat- 
ter of right and wrong—of righting a 
wrong that was committed 2 years ago. 

Here we have two separate and dis- 
tinct retirement systems, both of them 
contributory on the part of the eventual 
beneficiary: The Railroad Retirement 
Act, financed by money paid in by the 
employees of the railroads, and the so- 
cial-security system on the other hand, 
from nonrailroad employers and the 
employees. Both are administered by 
the Federal Government. Both have 
separate funds. Both have separate 
laws under which they operate. They 
have their separate and individual 
schedule of benefits and contributions, 
and are administered by different 
agencies. Yet, the two systems were 
tied together in 1951, much to the dis- 
may of rail employees. I recognize that 
perhaps neither of these systems, with 
their present schedule of benefits, is ac- 
tuarially sound. That being true, then 
I believe it is the duty of the Congress to 
attack these deficiencies individually 
and separately, by correcting social se- 
curity to make it stand alone, and by 
correcting the Railroad Retirement Act 
to make it stand alone. Both should be 
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made actuarially sound; without having 
to lean on the other for support. I do 
not believe in making one system atone 
for the sins of the other, yet that is what 
we did in 1951, when we tied the two 
together. Can there be any justice in 
saying to a man, “Now you pay in your 
share of these funds down through the 
years, and when you reach 65 you can 
retire at a specific stated amount“; 
then, when the time comes for him to 
retire, you find he has become entitled 
to retirement compensation on the basis 
of services performed on another job, 
you break your contract with him? No, 
as far as I see it, the dual-benefits re- 
striction in the Railroad Retirement Act 
is morally indefensible. Certainly you 
can defend it on actuarial grounds. By 
the same token, you could defend the 
proposition of denying benefits to red- 
headed people. That would be actu- 
arially sound, too, but it would be wrong. 
If the railroad retirement system can- 
not meet the test of this bill, it should be 
rewritten entirely, or repealed. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I 
yield. 

Mr. HESELTON. Is it not also true 
that under no other pension scheme of 
the Federal Government does the same 
Situation exist, as exists under the Rail- 
road Retirement Act, and which we seek 
to correct today? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. If I 
thought so, I would be introducing bills 
to repeal. it. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, while this is a very 
technical bill—that is, this railroad re- 
tirement and social security legislation— 
the amendment that we are considering 
today is very simple. It does not do any- 
thing except to correct the mistake or 
the error that was made in 1951 when 
we passed the law restricting what we 
refer to as dual benefits. We provided 
in 1951 that when a railroad man re- 
tired, after having worked for the rail- 
road a number of years, he could draw 
a certain annuity. We further pro- 
vided, after he retired and it became 
necessary for him to work again, to get 
a job, and he came under the social- 
security system, whatever retirement 
benefits he was entitled to under the 
social-security system, could not be 
added to what he had earned under the 
Railroad Retirement Act. In other 
words, he could not claim one. In other 
words, we penalized him for going out, 
after retiring from the railroad retire- 
ment system and getting a job that came 
under social-security. We said to him 
that his benefits under social security 
must be deducted. We said to him that 
it. must be deducted irrespective of 
whether he got it or not. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I yield. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Did not the Con- 
gress of the United States just arbitrarily 
alter a contract this man had with the 
Railroad Retirement Board? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. There is no 
question about it. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT, Without consult- 
ing him? 
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Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Without 
consulting him. 

I want to say this further: Just pre- 
sume that a man who had been in the 
railroad work for a number of years then 
gets a job that comes under the social- 
security system—provided he could get 
a job—if he got more than $75 a month 
he would lose the benefits under the so- 
cial-security system and he would also 
lose his benefits under the railroad re- 
tirement system. Is that fair? Does 
that appeal to your sense of honesty and 
equity? 

We made a mistake. We have in- 
jured 30,200 railroad men, and they are 
coming to us, they are pleading with us: 
“Won’t you please correct it? Just cor- 
rect it so if we do happen to retire from 
the railroad system and get a little job 
out here we are protected. We are pay- 
ing for both systems; we paid for the re- 
tirement benefits, we have paid for the 
social-security benefits. Are you going 
to take them away from us?” 

If that is your idea of justice, if that 
is your idea of dealing with your fellow 
man, God help you. 

If a person pays taxes into two re- 
tirement systems such as the railroad 
and social-security systems he should be 
permitted to draw benefits from both. 

Related to this criticism is the as- 
sertion that it is unfair, unfair to re- 
quire a retired railroad annuitant to 
take a job covered by social-security, and 
pay the social-security taxes when he 
has no hope of receiving benefits under 
that system. 

Mr. BATTLE. Mr. Chairman, the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce is performing a service to the 
Congress and those interested in the 
Railroad Retirement Act by bringing out 
H. R. 356 for debate at this time. This 
gives us a chance to clear up inequities 
and misunderstandings about this leg- 
islation. I have been worried about this 
for some time since there seems to be 
something morally wrong about the way 
the basis act as amended has been work- 
ing and I hope we can find the right 
answer today. As I understand it, un- 
der the operation 3 (b) of the act as it 
now stands we have a situation where 
a man in good faith pays taxes as re- 
quired by law under two systems of re- 
tirement in anticipation of the day when 
he will be too old to work that he will 
be entitled to receive a small pension 
from each system and be able to afford 
the necessities of life. In most cases the 
thousands of persons who are affected 
by the social security offset provision 
had no choice about the retirement sys- 
tem under which they fell and were com- 
pelled to pay taxes. Many of them be- 
gan working in the railroad industry and 
after many years of service during which 
time they paid railroad retirement tax 
as required by law they were forced out 
of the industry because of reductions in 
force, abandonment of their railroad or 
other causes. 

Being unable to obtain similar em- 
ployment with another railroad, many of 
them in their later years drifted into 
employment covered by the social-secu- 
rity program. After working for years 
under this system during which time 
they also paid tax for social-security 
benefits as required by law they retired. 
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Having qualified and earned pensions 
under two systems of retirement as re- 
quired by law they were entitled to re- 
ceive a small pension from both railroad 
retirement and social security which 
they did. 

This arrangement had the blessings 
of Congress when it passed both laws. 
Railroad retirement checks began com- 
ing through monthly and social-security 
checks began coming through simul- 
taneously. In fact when the pensioner 
received his first railroad retirement an- 
nuity check a letter accompanied it 
telling him that a check in such and 
such an amount is enclosed and that 
during his lifetime each month he would 
receive a check for not less than that 
amount. 

Then suddenly in 1951 he received a 
check from the Board and found it had 
been reduced by the amount of the check 
he received from social security. 

Mr, Chairman, I ask in all seriousness, 
is it fair to collect by force a tax from 
a worker for his pension when he is not 
now eligible for that pension according 
to the law we passed in 1951? Let us 
review this whole thing today as 
thoughtful, responsible representatives 
of the people keeping in mind our duty 
to those who are so vitally affected as 
well as our duty to the interest of the 
public. 

We should not in my opinion collect 
a tax for a specific purpose when our 
own law prohibits the money collected 
from being used for that purpose. 
Ladies and gentleman, I humbly submit 
at this time that we should make any 
changes necessary to make this legisla- 
tion fair to all concerned but certainly 
we should correct the obvious inequities 
that have been pointed out here today. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on the bill and all amendments thereto 
end in 15 minutes. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, how many amend- 
ments are there at the desk? 

The CHAIRMAN. There are two 
amendments at the desk, the Chair is 
informed. 

Mr. HARRIS. And the gentleman 
from New Jersey is asking that the de- 
bate be limited to 15 minutes? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I was. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I object. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that all debate on the bill and all 
amendments thereto close in 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any 
amendments to the committee amend- 
ment? 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment to the 
committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Kersten of 
Wisconsin to the committee amendment: On 
page 2, line 9, strike out the period and add 
the following: “Except the term ‘widow’ 
shall also include the widows of employees 
who, prior to death, had not less than 30 
years of service as defined in section 1 (f) 
of the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937, as 
amended, and who died in the period be- 
ginning August 29, 1935, and ending June 
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30, 1938, shall be deemed, solely for the pur- 
pose of a widow's age 65 annuity, to have 
died fully insured, within the meaning of 
section 5 (1) of such act: Provided, however, 
That any annuity awarded under this sec- 
tion shall be computed in the same manner 
as if such annuity had been awarded under 
section 5 (a) of such act: Provided further, 
That this section shall apply only with re- 
spect to widows who are not receiving 
monthly pensions (whether under public or 
private plans) based on the railroad service 
of their deceased husbands.” 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
reserve a point of order against the 
amendment. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, this amendment applies to a 
very narrow and a very small group of 
individuals who are perhaps the most 
worthy group of individuals involved in 
the entire railroad employee setup. This 
group is composed of the widows of those 
employees who died during the period 
between 1935 and 1938 and who were not 
covered by anything; employees who had 
a minimum of 30 years’ service who died 
during that period leaving widows who 
had no benefit whatsoever, and it applies 
only to those widows who do not receive 
social security or any private pensions 
from railroad benefits of any kind what- 
soever. These are the widows of the 
employees who built the railroads of this 
country. 

I offered this amendment 2 years ago. 
T recall that the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. Harris} looked upon it favor- 
ably at the time and said it was going to 
be studied, but, actuaily, the committee 
never got around to it. Mr. Matscheck 
reported at that time it would not in- 
crease the rates whatsoever. There were 
only several hundred people involved. 
The elderly widows of these- long-time 
employees should be included within the 
definition of “widows.” 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. I yield 
to the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I have asked the 
gentleman to yield in order that I may 
bring to the attention of the committee 
the fact that this amendment has never 
been offered to the cgmmittee. It has a 
lot of ramifications I am not sure of; in 
fact, I do not think it is germane, but I 
do not intend to press that point. I 
would rather have the Committee vote 
on it, believing that with the small 
amount of information we have the 
Committee would prefer probably to vote 
the amendment down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, the time al- 
lotted Mr. WoLVERTON was given to Mr. 
Kersten of Wisconsin.) 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from New Jersey withdraw his point of 
order? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
withdraw the point of order. I think 
that the gentlemen should bear in mind 
the committee realizes that there are 
many inequities of one kind or another 
that probably should be corrected, but 
we must do it in a careful, sound way. 
I was disappointed that the joint com- 
mittee appointed previously did not come 
to any conclusions as they should. It is 
the intention of the Committee on Inter- 
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state and Foreign Commerce of the 
House to continue those studies into 
every phase and I can assure the gentle- 
man that the question he has raised will 
have the consideration of the committee. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, may I say to the distinguished 
gentleman from New Jersey that this 
amendment was drafted with the assist- 
ance of Mr. Schreiber 2 years ago and 
was considered by both sides to be a 
meritorious amendment at that time. I 
would request the gentleman to withdraw 
his opposition to it or his hesitancy about 
it at this time for the reason there might 


be some ramifications because this only 


affects a very few people. It is limited 
to those widows whose husbands died 
during this period between 1935-38 and 
whose husbands had 30 years of service. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. The gentleman 
has more knowledge of the subject than 
any member of the committee has. In 
the first place, I did not know Mr. 
Schreiber drew it and that would not 
necessarily recommend it to me, anyway. 
But the facts are that the committee has 
never had this matter before it, and I 
think you will agree with me that it 
should have. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. KERSTEN]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

(Mr. McCormack asked and was given 
permission to yield the time allotted to 
him by Mr. CARLYLE.) 

(Mr. Mack of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to yield the time al- 
lotted to him to Mr. Bennett of Mich- 
igan.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr. CARLYLE]. : 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARLYLE. I yield to my good 
friend, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I simply wanted 
to say that I consider this bill to be very 
meritorious, and it will be a pleasure for 
me to vote for its passage. 

Mr. CARLYLE. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman. I shall support 
this bill in the form that it was reported 
by the committee, because it received 
careful study, and we heard from many 
important witnesses from many sections 
of this country. I think the opponents 
of this bill are taking a position that is 
difficult to defend. Their purpose is to 
take from certain railroad employees 
their monthly benefits under the Social 
Security Act. Now, it is not contended 
by anyone that any of the railroad em- 
ployees have failed to pay for their re- 
tirement under social security from the 
date they accepted employment until 
the date they were retired, so how can 
we, in good faith, say that we are going 
to withhold from these retired employ- 
ees, who have worked under social secu- 
rity, their benefits, when it is admitted 
by every person who is familiar with this 
subject that such employees have com- 
pletely paid for their retirement benefits. 

There has been some little suggestion 
here that perhaps there are some rail- 
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road employees who worked before 1937, 
that they have not paid the assessments 
that should have been made. However, 
that is not the position that is taken re- 
garding those railroad employees who 
have not accepted employment and have 
not received social-security protection. 
It is admitted that a railroad employee 
who worked before 1937 or after 1937, 
when he retires, is entitled to benefits 
under the Railroad Retirement Act. So, 
then if he is, certainly there is no reason 
for us to say to the employees who have 
worked and paid for protection that they 
are not entitled to retain these benefits, 
when we are not alleging that they have 
not completely paid for them. This is 
good legislation, and I ask the members 
of this Committee to support it. Ordi- 
nary fairness would not permit us to 
deprive employees of a benefit to which 
they are clearly entitled by reason of the 
fact that they have paid for such bene- 
fits. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas IMr. 
‘THORNBERRY J, 

(Mr. THORNBERRY asked and was given 
permission to yield the time allotted to 
him to Mr. PRIEST.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Washington 
(Mr, PELLY]. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, as a mem- 
ber of the committee, I want to say I 
am going to vote for this bill. I think 
it is only a matter of fairness and jus- 
tice to these 30,000 workers who have 
been discriminated against. I hope the 
committee will so vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. HESELTON]. : - 

(Mr. HEsSELTON asked and was given 
permission to yield the time allotted to 
him to Mr. PRIEST.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. VAN ZANDT]. 

(Mr. Van Zaxpr asked and was given 
permission to yield the time allotted to 
him to Mr. PRIEST.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
BENNETT]. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BENNETT of 
Michigan: Page 2, after line 9, insert the 
following: 

“Sec. 3. (a) The last sentence of subsec- 
tion (f) of the first section of the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937, as amended (defining 
the term ‘years of service’), is hereby amend- 
ed by striking out ‘one hundred twenty-six’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘fifty-four.’ 

“(b) Section 2 (a) of such act (relating 
to eligibility for annuities) is hereby 
amended— 

“(1) by striking out ‘and shall have com- 
pleted ten years of service,’ in the first sen- 
tence; and 

“(2) by striking out ‘regular employment.” 
in paragraph 5 and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘regular employment and who (i) have com- 
pleted ten years of service, or (ii) have at- 
tained the age of sixty.’ 

“(c) The last sentence of section 5 (f) (2) 
of such act (relating to lump-sum payments) 
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is hereby amended by striking out the fol- 
lowing: . except that the deductions of the 
benefits which, pursuant to subsection (k) 
(1) of this section, are paid under section 202 
of the Social Security Act, during the life 
of the employee to him or to her and to 
others deriving from him or her, shall be 
limited to such portions of such benefits as 
are payable solely by reason of the inclu- 
sion of service as an employee in “employ- 
ment” pursuant to said subsection (k) (1). 

„(d) The first sentence of section 5 (k) 
(1) of such act (relating to crediting of rail- 
road service for the Social Security Act in 
certain cases) is hereby amended to read as 
follows: ‘For the purposes of determining 
under title II of the Social Security Act en- 
titlement to, and the amount of, (i) any in- 
surance benefit for the survivor of an em- 
ployee, or (ii) any lump-sum death payment 
with respect to the death of an employee, and 
for the purposes of section 203 of the Social 
Security Act, section 15 of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act of 1935, section 210 (a) (10) 
of the Social Security Act, and section 17 
of this act shall not operate to exclude from 
“employment,” under title II of the Social 
Security Act, service which would otherwise 
be included in such “employment” but for 
such sections.’ 

“(e) Section 5 (1) (7) of such act (de- 
fining ‘completely insured’ employees) is 
hereby amended by striking out ‘will have 
completed ten years of service and.’ 

“(f) Section 5 (1) (8) of such act (defin- 
ing ‘partially insured’ employees) is hereby 
amended by striking out ‘will have completed 
ten years of service and.’ 

“(g) The amendment made by this sec- 
tion shall take effect with respect to benefits 
accruing under the Railroad Retirement Acts 
and the Social Security Act after the last day 
of the month in which this act is enacted, 
irrespective of when service or employment 
occurred or compensation or wages were 
earned. All recertifications by the Railroad 
Retirement Board required by reason of the 
provisions of this section shall be made with- 
out application therefor.” 


Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, this sounds like a complicated 
amendment but is as a matter of fact a 
very simple one. What it does is to cor- 
rect the greatest inequity that presently 
prevails in the railroad retirement sys- 
tem. The committee bill deals with an 
inequitable situation that affects at most 
about 3,400 employees. This amend- 
ment affects 5 million employees. They 
were taken out from under the Railroad 
Retirement Act by the 1951 amendments, 
by the requirement that is now in the 
law and which this amendment would 
repeal, that any railroad worker who 
has less than 10 years service on a rail- 
road automatically goes to social secu- 
rity whether he wants to or not. The 
money he has paid for the 942 years or 
whatever time it may be that he has 
worked under the railroad retirement 
system, less 144 percent which is trans- 
ferred to social security is taken away 
from him. In many cases it amounts to 
as much as $1,800 If you want to cor- 
rect inequities, and that is what you are 
talking about here—everybody in cppo- 
sition to this says this is not a question 
of keeping the retirement fund solvent, 
what we are trying to do is to correct 
inequities—as I say, if you want to cor- 
rect inequities, let us do it for the 5 mil- 
lion people who were arbitrarily and un- 
lawfully transferred to social security 
without their permission. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. I yield. 
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Mr. HARRIS. Did not the gentleman 
support this viewpoint 2 years ago and 
insist that the 10-year men be trans- 
ferred? 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Yes, and 
so did the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. No, I did not. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. The 
gentleman from Arkansas supported this 
provision as it was finally adopted. 

Mr. HARRIS. No; the gentleman 
knows I did not support that. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. The 
gentleman supported the view I am ad- 
vocating here in the first instance. But 
he was a member of the conference com- 
mittee which required men with less than 
10 years of railroad service to transfer to 
social security. Certainly I supported it, 
and I supported the dual benefits provi- 
sion because we were providing millions 
of dollars in benefits and we had to pro- 
vide some revenue. We did not increase 
the taxes, and so these two methods were 
devised. Now, you say one of these meth- 
ods has been found to be inequitable. If 
it is inequitable in the case of 3,500 peo- 
ple under this dual-benefits provision, 
certainly it is inequitable for these 5 mil- 
lion people, who have been transferred 
to social security, without their consent, 
and at a great loss to them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. PRIEST]. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, I am 
well aware at this hour after a hard 
day—and, indeed, a hard week—the 
Members are just a little weary—so am 
I. But in these last few minutes of 
debate on this bill I hope to bring to the 
attention of the Committee a few points 
which I believe are worthy of our con- 
sideration. First, with reference to the 
amendment offered by my colleague the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. BEN- 
NETT], let me make this statement very 
clear: Two years ago on the floor of the 
House I made a speech opposing that 
10-year provision. I just read that 
speech in the Record of October 4, 1951. 
I opposed it then, and I opposed it vigor- 
ously, just as I oppose the same provi- 
sion we are seeking today to repeal, I 
do believe the provision is an inequitable 
one and I opposed it on that ground. 
But on this occasion I cannot conceive 
of the Committee of the Whole or of 
the House approving an amendment on 
which there have been no hearings. If 
the amendment should be adopted, I can 
visualize a situation developing that 
would create as much or more confusion 
than was created last fall when this dual- 
benefits provision caused in many in- 
stances the Railroad Retirement Board 
to overpay annuitants for many, many 
months, and then all at once have to 
cut off their checks completely until that 
overpayment was made good. We do 
not wish here on the spur of the mo- 
ment, without any committee hearings, 
to adopt an amendment such as has been 
proposed by my good friend the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. BENNETT]. 
This amendment, if adopted, also would 
result in the throwing out of balance of 
the railroad retirement fund at the rate, 
I believe, of $63 million a year. My good 
friend earlier in the day made a very 
forceful argument on the soundness of 
the railroad retirement fund. By this 
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amendment, of course, if there is any 
question of soundness, he would propose 
now to make it even more unsound. 

With reference to the dual-benefits 
provision, it has been well discussed and 
I believe the issue is clear before the 
House. With reference to the cost of 
the amendment, I want to say that if 
0.15 of 1 percent of the payroll is going 
to jeopardize the railroad retirement 
fund, then this Congress had better re- 
write the entire bill and not proceed 
with it for another day. If the fund is 
on ground so shaky that 0.15 of 1 per- 
cent of the estimated actuarial evalua- 
tion will throw it completely into jeop- 
ardy, then the Congress had better do 
something about it. 

It does not make a logical argument 
to me that that is the case. This pro- 
vision should be repealed. I am thor- 
oughly willing to go along with the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BEN- 
NETT], when.we can have some hearings, 
toward repealing that 10-year provision. 
I said 2 years ago that if we placed 
10-year men under social security this 
year, in a few more years they will want 
to put 15-year men and 20-year men 
under social security, and you will have 
no railroad retirement. 

I made that speech in my district, 
and I told the nonoperating brother- 
hoods of that district who were then 
in favor of it that I opposed it then. 
I do not believe it is a good provision, 
but certainly let us not confuse the issue 
today and adopt that amendment cre- 
ating what I believe would be utter con- 
fusion as far as the administration of 
the Railroad Retirement Act is con- 
cerned, during the next 6 months or even 
the next year. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRIEST. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. There is one thing 
that has not been brought out. Is it 
not a fact that the railroad-retired em- 
ployee may qualify under civil service, 
and he would draw full civil-service re- 
tirement and at the same time railroad 
retirement? In other words, he would 
not be penalized if he were drawing un- 
der another system and civil service? 

Mr. PRIEST. That is true. While 
there has been a great deal of theoret- 
ical discussion about prior service this 
afternoon, I think we should recognize, 
in one last word, that the excessive rate 
paid by railroad employees and their em- 
ployers in comparison with social secur- 
ity, has been high in order to help take 
care of prior service. So let us not con- 
fuse that particular issue. The ques- 
tion before us is simple. It is whether 
a person who has retired from railroad 
employment and entitled to railroad em- 
ployment benefits, may supplement his 
meager benefits under some employment 
covered by social security, and then re- 
ceive whatever he may be entitled to 
under that law. They are two separate 
acts. I believe we must, in fairness and 
justice, adopt the bill reported by this 
committee; repeal that dual-benefit pro- 
vision. I hope the amendment offered 
by the gentleman -from Michigan [Mr. 
BENNETT] will be voted down and we may 
look into it perhaps in another year and 
bring it back here, because I think it 
is an inequity, and I am for taking out 
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- all of the inequities from this bill. Today 
we can begin with the dual-benefit pro- 
vision, and I hope we shall vote down 
this amendment and then approve the 
bill with the overwhelming vote I be- 
lieve it deserves. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. PRIEST] 
has expired. z 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California, [Mr. HINSHAW]. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce would like to bring to this 
House always measures that are care- 
fully considered. The gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. BENNETT], is a member of 
the committee, but he did not offer this 
amendment in the committee for its 
consideration. 

The pending bill deals entirely with 
persons who are already on the retire- 
ment rolls. They are annuitants. They 
are old people, over 65 years of age. The 
amendment which has been offered deals 
with those who have worked less than 
10 years, and I doubt if any of them 
are on the retirement rolls at this time. 

For those reasons we ask that you vote 
down the pending amendment and then 
approve the bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
received statements in opposition to this 
bill from A. E. Lyon, executive secretary, 
Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
and Ernest H. Benson, national legisla- 
tive representative, Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees, which 
follow: 

RAILWAY LABOR EXECUTIVES’ 
ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., July 6, 1953. 

Hon. Jacos K. Javirs, Member of Congress, 

United States House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: The Railway Labor 
Executives’ Association, which represents 
some 80 percent of the Nation’s organized 
railroad employees, is opposed to any amend- 
ments to the Railroad Retirement Act at 
this time. 

We hope that you will have an opportunity 
to read the attached statement which out- 
lines our position in this important matter. 

Sincerely yours, 

A. E. Lyon, 

Executive Secretary. 
BROTHERHOOD OF MAINTENANCE 

OF Way EMPLOYEES, 

Washington, D. C., July 15, 1953. 
Hon. Jacos K. JAVITS, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: On July 13, 1953 a 
rule was granted on H. R. 356, known as the 
dual-benefits bill, which would amend the 
Railroad Retirement Act. 

For your information it is stated that the 
railroad brotherhoods favoring this legisla- 
tion represent about 225,000 of the railroad 
employees in the United States. The total 
number of such employees is 1,500,000 and 
about 30,000 of them would benefit by the 
passage of H. R. 356. Of this small number 
at least two-thirds have never paid anything 
into the Railroad Retirement Fund. 

Railway Labor Executives’ Association, rep- 
resenting 80 percent of all the railroad em- 
ployes, is very much opposed to any change 
in the Railroad Retirement Act at this time, 
as proposed by H. R. 356. Social Security 
and Bureau of the Budget officials, as well 
as the Association of American Railroads, are 
all opposed to H. R. 356. 
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It is my earnest hope that you will vote 
against the passage of H. R. 356. 
Very truly yours, 
Ernest H. BENSON, 
National Legislative Representative. 


The rank-and-file opposition to this 
bill from the great proportion of those 


who are concerned with the railroad re- 


tirement fund demonstrates that we 
should give attention to this pronounced 
view and at least recommit the bill to the 
committee under these circumstances 
for a complete appraisal of the situa- 
tion and a determined effort to look after 
these rank-and-file interests appropri- 
ately. This is my conclusion after hear- 
ing the debate today. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in support of the legislation now 
pending. The measure should, in my 
opinion, be approved without opposition. 
Unfortunately, it does not go as far as it 
should. It could be in some respects 
more liberal without adding injury to 
those affected by reason of its approval. 

There are additional amendments 
pending before the committee that ought 
to be included that would further take 
care of inequities in the present law. 
H. R. 5065 that I have submitted to the 
committee would clear up a further in- 
equitable situation presently existing 
with respect to disability retirements. 

This legislation will entitle the spouse 
of a disability annuitant under the Rail- 
road Retirement Act to receive a spouse’s 
annuity in the cases where the spouse is 
65 years of age or older, and the disabil- 
ity annuitant is under age 65. The pro- 
vision for payment of an annuity to the 
spouse would be subject to all of the con- 
ditions and limitations imposed by the 
present law on other spouses’ annuities, 
plus additional conditions to insure that 
such new spouses’ annuities will start 
and stop with the disability annuities 
upon which they are based. 

This legislation will clear up an in- 
equitable situation which exists with re- 
spect to these disability retirements. 
Under present law, for example, as the 
committee knows, a railroad worker may 
retire on account of age while in per- 
fectly robust health. If his spouse also 
has reached age 65, she is entitled to an 
annuity equal to one-half her husband’s 
annuity or pension, but not more than 
$40 a month. The husband may then 
proceed to obtain gainful employment 
elsewhere, if he desires to supplement his 
annuity, without affecting his spouse’s 
entitlement to her annuity. I have no 
quarrel with that; indeed, I think it is a 
wonderful thing and hope every annui- 
tant may have such outside employment 
just as long as he so desires. Our re- 
tired people who have worked long and 
faithfully should have all possible com- 
forts of life, especially when they earn 
them by their own work. 

But yet, in the case of a fellow railroad 
worker who retires on account of total 
disability under the act, at say age 62, 
and whose spouse is 65 or older, the 
spouse is entitled to no annuity under 
present law. Financial distress and even 
severe hardship result in some of these 
cases, 

This fellow worker generally is pre- 
cluded by his disability from obtaining 
gainful outside employment, although he 
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may be both willing and anxious to do 
so. Moreover, it is very likely that such 
life savings as this fellow worker and his 
spouse have been able to accumulate by 
careful management throughout his 
working years are seriously depleted or 
exhausted by medical and other expenses 
incident to the cause of his total dis- 
ability. Doctor bills and hospital bills 
and medicines do not stop, either, with 
a worker’s retirement. In view of all of 
these factors, it seems obvious that here, 
in the case of the disability retirement, 
is where an annuity for a 65-year-old 
spouse is needed far more urgently than 
in many other situations. 

It is recognized that the present law 
which permits the spouse of a disability 
annuitant to receive an annuity only if 
both the spouse and the annuitant are 
age 65 or over, conforms, in respect of 
these specified minimum ages, to the 
ages established under the old-age and 
survivors’ insurance law. It is under- 
stood that this was done to bring the age 
requirements in line with those of the 
social-security program. However, the 
social-security program has no provision 
for disability retirement. There is no 
parallel in that program for the disabil- 
ity annuitants and their spouses who 
would be covered by this legislation now 
before the committee. There are a 
great many other differences between 
social security and railroad retirement, 
not the least of which is the higher con- 
tribution. These railroad workers are 
entitled to a fair return in relation to 
their contribution. 

I feel that the committee will partic- 
ularly appreciate my deep interest in the 
matter of retirement annuities of all 
kinds because as chairman of the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee, Fed- 
eral employee retirement is my special 
concern. I may point out that under the 
Civil Service Retirement Act, benefits 
otherwise payable are not reduced just 
because either a wife or a husband hap- 
pens to be under age 65. While the wife 
of an annuitant receives no separate an- 
nuity in her own name, the husband's 
annuity is sufficient in amount to provide 
for her as well. In no case—whether re- 
tirement is at any of the ages provided 
for by law or is for total disability—can 
an annuity be denied because one of the 
parties is younger than the other. As 
one example of the treatment of an an- 
nuitant’s spouse under the Civil Service 
Retirement Act, the annuitant may elect 
to provide an annuity for his surviving 
spouse by voluntarily reducing his own 
annuity during his life. The spouse’s 
annuity is equal to 50 percent of the 
original annuity. It cannot be reduced 
simply for the reason that the spouse or 
the annuitant was or is under 65—re- 
gardless of the significance of that age 
in the social-security program. 

The cost of this legislation would be 
relatively insignificant when compared 
with the total expenditures being made 
under the railroad-retirement program. 
According to the 1951 annual report of 
the Railroad Retirement Board, nearly 
$369 million were paid in railroad re- 
tirement and railroad unemployment in- 
surance benefits in the year 1950-51. 
The preceding year’s benefits totaled 
$444.8 million. Cumulative benefits 
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were $2,861,000,000. The same annual 
report shows that 72,307 disability annu- 
itants were receiving an average month- 
ly payment of $81.52, which is $1.23 be- 
low the average of all annuities. Assum- 
ing, from this average annuity, that an 
average spouse’s annuity under H. R. 
5065 would be the maximum of $40 
per month, it would appear that there 
are about 2,600 individual cases in which 
the spouse of a disability annuitant 
would be eligible under this legislation 
to receive a much-needed annuity. This 
figure is reached on the basis of the 
Railroad Retirement Board estimate of 
the cost of this legislation as set forth 
in the printed hearings before the Joint 
Committee on Railroad Retirement Leg- 
islation on Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tions 51 and 56, 82d Congress. The 
cost of granting this additional annuity 
would be paid out of the railroad-retire- 
ment fund. 

Of course, I shall support the pending 
measure. I hope the Committee will give 
further consideration to other inequities 
that ought, by all means, to be corrected. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 
4 minutes to answer two statements that 
I think should be cleared up. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, there 
was a limitation on time. The gentle- 
man from Ohio has spoken. Many 
Members are anxious to get away. I 
certainly do not want to be discourteous, 
but I do feel constrained to object, in 
view of the limitation of time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. BENNETT]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule 
the Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. CANFIELD, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 356) to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937, as amended, 
pursuant to House Resolution 336, re- 
ported the bill back to the House with 
an amendment adopted in the Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 


PROGRAM FOR WEEK OF JULY 27 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
. unanimous consent for recognition in 
order to announce the program for next 
week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. I might say, Mr. 
Speaker, and to the Members that I pre- 
fer to make the announcement now be- 
cause if there is a rollcall—there may 
not be, but if there is—the Members will 
be wanting to get away after their names 
are called. 

Mr. Speaker, I propose that today we 
adjourn over until Monday next. 
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ADJOURNMENT OVER 
Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


` unanimous consent that when the House 


adjourns today it adjourn to meet at 
noon on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. I might say that as 
things have worked out I think that we 
probably can take care of all the rules 
that are outstanding providing for the 
consideration of legislation Monday that 
would be in order on Monday. I had 
hoped that some matters that must be 
disposed of before we adjourn might 
have been reported and rules granted to- 
morrow so that we could dispose of them 
Monday, but that has not developed. 

We may have a conference report 
ready for filing tomorrow. 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Appropriations may have until mid- 
night tomorrow to file reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to, the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Let me say, Mr. 
Speaker, that I have talked to the lead- 
ers in the other body; we have discussed 
our program; at the White House this 
morning we discussed it, and among our- 
selves during the day; and I predict with 
very high confidence that if we are ready 
to work next week, and that means some 
night sessions, and we get the proper sort 
of cooperation which I am quite sure 
we shall have, that we can adjourn sine 
die by the end of next week. 

Monday is District day, and I have said 
also that we would call the Consent and 
Private Calendars again. 


CONSENT AND PRIVATE CALENDARS 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be in 
order on Monday next to call the Consent 
and Private Calendars. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. We hope then to take 
up the conference report on H. R. 5141, 
which creates a Small Business Adminis- 
tration. 

H. R. 6131, loan of naval vessels; 

H. R. 5741, Trading With thé Enemy 
Act; 

H. R. 5976, to amend the Natural Gas 
Act. 

There is not a rule on this, so that 
could not come up Monday, I might say 
for anybody who is interested. 

S. 2097, appropriations for the Eklut- 
na project, in Alaska. 

If a rule is granted, and it is hoped 
that a rule can be granted on Monday, 
we will take up then on Tuesday H. R. 
6481, dealing with emergency immigra- 
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There is also a bill from the Senate: 
(S. 2417) to establish a commission on 
Judiciary and Congressional salaries. 

This has been referred to the Judi- 
ciary Committee and I trust action can 
be had on that. 

Then we will proceed if bills are re- 
ported and rules are granted, with: 

H. R. 6052, postal rates. 

H. R. 6016, foreign relief bill; 

S. 15, Additional Judges Act; and 

Three investigative resolutions: House 
Resolution 217, foundation investiga- 
tions; House Resolution 296, Texas City 
investigation; and House Resolution 346, 
Lithuanian and other nationalities. 

It is my understanding that the other 
body proposes to take up the emergency 
immigration bill on Monday and that 
they hope to take up the mutual secu- 
rity appropriation bill on Wednesday. 
If they dispose of it on Wednesday that 
will leave the matter only for confer- 
ence action. I think we can all see 
from that that while we have a num- 
ber of matters to dispose of, by a will- 
ingness to work rather long hours I am 
confident we can dispose of the matters 
next week that are before us. 

If there is any other program, we will 
announce it as quickly as possible. Night 
sessions might well be necessary. So I 
trust any dinner engagements that might 
be made will be left a little flexible. 

Conference reports, of course, are in 
order at any time. 


SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. WOLCOTT submitted a confer- 
ence report and statement on the bill 
(H. R. 5141) to create a Small Business 
Administration and to preserve small 
business institutions. 


AMENDING AN ACT OF CONGRESS 
APPROVED MARCH 4, 1915 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska submitted 
a conference report and statement on 
the bill (H. R. 1802) to amend the act of 
Congress approved March 4, 1945. 


AMENDING THE RAILROAD RETIRE- 
MENT ACT OF 1937, AS AMENDED 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has served 
notice that he would recognize a Mem- 
ber on the Democratic side to offer a 
motion to recommit if they so desired. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, I defer 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair seeing no 
one rise on the Democratic side recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
BENNETT]. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a motion to recommit. 
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The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. I am, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan moves to re- 
commit the bill, H. R. 356, to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question on the mo- 
tion to recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate, 
by Mr. Carrell, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendment of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 1802) entitled “An act to 
amend the act of Congress, approved 
March 4, 1915 (38 Stat. 1213), as 
amended.” 


FILING ACCOMPANYING VIEWS ON 
HOUSE REPORT NO. 857 


Mr. LANTAFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to file accompany- 
ing views on House Report No. 857 which 
has heretofore been printed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
desire the same right to reply to the 
gentleman’s accompanying views and 
have until Monday night and have them 
printed together. 

The SPEAKER. Is that agreeable? 

Mr. LANTAFF. I have no objection, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. BOW asked and was given permis- 
sion to address the House for 30 minutes 
on Thursday next, following any special 
orders heretofore entered. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days to re- 
vise and extend their remarks on H. R. 
356, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


SIGNING ENROLLED BILLS 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that notwithstand- 
ing the adjournment of the House until 
Monday next, the Clerk be authorized 
to receive messages from the Senate, and 
that the Speaker be authorized to sign 
any enrolled bills and joint resolutions 
passed by the two Houses and found truly 
enrolled. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce may have until midnight Satur- 
day night to file a report on H. R. 3898. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


POSTMASTER GENERAL ARTHUR E. 
SUMMERFIELD 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 5 minutes and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. C. . Mr. Speaker, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Treasury-Post Office Departments of 
the Committee on Appropriations, I am 


intimately acquainted with the plans and 


accomplishments of Postmaster Gen- 
eral Arthur E. Summerfield. 

I know that the Post Office Depart- 
ment, for the first time in many years, is 
being operated in an efficient business- 
like manner by the Postmaster General 
and his able associates. 

I know that postal service has al- 
ready been improved in some 200 major 
United States cities and that these im- 
provements are made by better use of 
facilities and personnel at slight, if any 
extra cost to the taxpayers. 

I know that service has been improved 
in certain rural areas of the country by 
consolidating mail routes, eliminating 
out-moded post offices, and extending 
rural free delivery service—all at a con- 
siderable saving of the taxpayers’ dol- 
lars. 

I know, too, that the Post Office De- 
partment is making better use of mod- 
ern transportation facilities to speed up 
the delivery of the mails—and doing so 
at savings to the taxpayer. 

The efficiencies which the Postmaster 
General already introduced into the De- 
partment will save the taxpayers more 
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than $150 million next year. This is 
what was cut out of his budget, with his 
concurrence. The transfer of airline 
subsidies, formerly charged to the Post 
Office Department, to the Civil Aviation 
Board and the increases in parcel post 
rates and miscellaneous fees will fur- 
ther reduce the estimated postal deficit 
for 1954 from a beginning of $746 mil- 
lion originally proposed by the preced- 
ing Postmaster General to less than half 
the amount—$315 million. 

Three hundred and fifteen million 
dollars is still a huge deficit. It repre- 
sents a loss of more than a million dol- 
lars every working day of the year but 
it is as low as the Postmaster General 
can now bring it without the further 
help of Congress through increases in 
postal rates. 

The proposals now before the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
for postal rate increases of $240 million 
annually will bring the huge postal 
deficit into reasonable balance for the 
first time in many years. It is a modest, 
practical and realistic request which I 
trust this House will adopt speedily 
when the bill comes before us for action. 

To tolerate a philosophy that postal 
deficits should not be controlled en- 
courages indifference to mounting costs 
and is unconscionable today when we 
must balance our Federal budget to make 
our Nation secure, safe, and solvent. 

We hear much talk about Government 
economy. If we are to have genuine 
Government economy, each Department 
of the Government must practice what 
it preaches, must put its own house in 
order. 

The Post Office Department, the 
largest nonmilitary Department of the 
Government, is making valiant efforts to 
do its share in helping balance the na- 
tional budget. It deserves our whole- 
hearted support in its efforts to bring 
the postal deficit within reasonable bal- 
ance through economies and adminis- 
trative actions of its own, supplemented 
by moderate and long overdue adjust- 
ments in postal rates. 


PERMANENT CONSUMER CREDIT 
CONTROL DESIRED BY FEDERAL 
RESERVE OFFICIALS AND ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. PATMAN] is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, there is 
a very strange and unusual combination 
that has recently come to light here in 
Washington. For the last few years, the 
Federal Reserve officials have been try- 
ing to make it plain that the System is 
an independent agency and is not con- 
nected directly or indirectly with the 
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executive branch of the Government, 
only admitting that the agency is a 
servant of Congress, having been created 
by Congress in 1913. But the last few 
days, evidence is unmistakable that there 
is a very pleasant and effective alliance 
existing between the Board of Governors 
and the administration in power. 

Does this mean that the Board of Gov- 
ernors are only against an administra- 
tion in power that is for fair interest 
rates, such as fixed during World War II 
as a pattern? 

TWO HUNDRED DOLLARS EXTRA PER ANNUM FOR 
FAMILY OF FIVE 

Does it mean that the Board of Gov- 
ernors is perfectly willing to get along 
with the administration that has already 
fixed a pattern of interest rates that will 
cost every man, woman, and child an 
additional $40 per annum? That is 
what the pattern of interest rates fixed 
with the present administration will 
cost—$40 per capita. All the debts of 
the Nation—public and private—aggre- 
gate over $600 billion. The pattern of 
interest rates recently fixed by the ad- 
ministration will cause a minimum in- 
crease of 1 percent, which is over $6 
billion or approximately $40 for every 
man, woman, and child. This means in 
the future that a family of 5 will have 
to spend $200 of its earnings for interest 
instead of using the $200 to buy better 
food, better clothing, and more conven- 
iences and comforts of life. It will mean 
$200 less for a family of 5 to spend for 
production of the farm or factory, and 
will result in a diversion of money that 
has heretofore gone into the bloodstream 
of business and commerce and helped 
to keep the country prosperous and 
healthy into the hands of those who do 
not need and will not buy an extra pair 
of shoes, an extra suit of clothes, an extra 
loaf of bread, or any kind of appliance 
or automobile. 

In my remarks of Wednesday of this 
week, I mentioned the fact that on that 


very day a meeting was held at the Stat- ' 


ler Hotel at which Mr. William Martin, 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, 
made a talk to car dealers and finance 
company representatives, in which he 
made it plain that he was speaking for 
the Federal Reserve Board and the ad- 
ministration in power, in advocating per- 
manent consumer credit controls. He 
failed to sell the group on the idea, and 
newspaper items indicate that he back- 
tracked considerably after being quizzed 
by the critical and suspicious group for 
almost 3 hours. But it should not be 
overlooked that the Federal Reserve 
Board has more controls in mind and 
will not relax its efforts to get them, 
judging the future by the past. 

It is my considered opinion that if 
something is not done about the Federal 
Reserve System, Mr. Martin and his 
crowd will really wreck the country next 
time. 

I am inserting herewith a statement 
appearing in the Wall Street Journal of 
yesterday, concerning the Staler Hotel 
meeting, sponsored by the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve banks and 
the administration in power. 
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It is as follows: 


Martin ASKS PERMANENT CREDIT CURB POWER 
FOR RESERVE IN PRIVATE TALK 


WASHINGTON. — Federal Reserve Board 
Chairman William Martin was reported to 
have told the National Automobile Dealers 
Association that he would like the Board to 
have the permanent authority to control 
consumer credit although he wouldn’t use 
the authority right now. 

Frederick J. Bell, executive vice president 
of the 34,000-member NADA, quoted Mr. 
Martin as saying in a private speech that he 
would have used such authority in the past 
if he had it. 

Mr. Bell made it plain that fear of a pos- 
sible administration request for credit- 
curbing powers from Congress had prompted 
the all-day NADA meeting here yesterday. 
However, he said that to his knowledge, the 
administration has no present plans to ask 
for such authority in the next legislative 
program it will present to Congress in Jan- 
uary. 

However, he labeled Mr. Martin's state- 
ment advocating permanent authority for 
credit control as an administration position, 
and protested it repeatedly in his meeting 
with the press, saying new-car dealers see no 
need for credit regulations. 

Mr. Martin’s speech was in fact entitled 
“The Administration’s Position on Consumer 
Credit in the Automobile Industry.” The 
meeting at which he made the talk was not 
open to the press. 

Automobile credit, as reported by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, hit $9.4 billion at the end 
of May—about $2.9 billion or 45 percent 
higher than a year ago. 

Mr. Bell emphasized, however, that there 
is nothing alarming about these figures and 
that it was a healthy sign. He added that 
there has been no growth in the number of 
people who can’t meet monthly payments 
on autos. 

When asked about the business outlook 
for automobile sales in the last half of this 
year, the NADA spokesman said: “I don't 
see anything to worry about.” He added, 
however, that competition is moré keen 
than in the past and that the dealers are re- 
turning to more normal merchandising con- 
ditions. 

Hefty doses of consumer credit, in the past, 
have been a big stimulant to auto sales. 
Credit helped finance a larger proportion of 
autos purchased last year than in any other 
postwar year, according to the Federal Re- 
serve Board. 

Board figures show that 57 percent of those 
persons buying new cars last year borrowed 
part of the purchase price. In 1951, the 
percentage was only 47 percent and in 1950 
it was 46 percent. On used car purchases, 
those using credit amounted to 65 percent 
last year, 60 percent in 1951 and only 57 per- 
cent in 1950. 

Congress, earlier this year, voted against 
giving the Federal Reserve Board authority 
to control consumer credit. 


REPRESENTING THE ADMINISTRATION 


In the article by Mr. Nelson M. Shep- 
ard that appeared in the Washington 
Star of yesterday concerning this same 
meeting, it was stated: 

Chairman William McChesney Martin, Jr., 
of the Federal Reserve Board, in a private 
talk before the conference, said he had been 
requested by Secretary of the 


Treasury 
Humphrey to speak on behalf of the admin- 
istration. — 


NO FREE MARKET 
In my remarks on Wednesday, I also 
made reference to the fact that there is 
no free market for the United States 
Government in the sale of huge amounts 
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of bonds and securities to finance the 
public debt. In the American Banker of 
yesterday, July 23, Mr. Marriner S. 
Eccles, who was Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board for probably a longer 
period of time than any other person 
ever held that position, is quoted as say- 
ing in a talk before the Stanford Univer- 
sity Business Conference at Berkeley, 
Calif., within the last few days, that “the 
idea of a free or unmanaged money 
market was supposed to go out in 1913 
when the Federal Reserve System was 
created.” ‘The officials of the adminis- 
tration who contend that it is fair for 
the United States Government to be 
required to pay any rate of interest 
forced upon it by a few money lenders 
who control the market are certainly not 
working in the interest of the United 
States Government. It is my belief that 
the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System are bordering on unpa- 
triotism in failing to support our Govern- 
ment in time of need. An excuse is 
given—not a good reason—for this dev- 
astating, unfair, and cruel action. The 
Federal Reserve System makes money 
easy or tight as it desires—that is what 
the System claims for itself. 

TIGHT MONEY—RAISE INTEREST—EASE MONEY 


Recently, we had an outstanding ex- 
ample of the System permitting money 
to get real tight to justify the issuance of 
long-term bonds, bearing the highest 
rate of interest in 20 years, but soon 
thereafter easing the money market by 
permitting through one mimeographed 
statement the banks to create upon their 
books 85 ½ billion with which they could 
buy bonds or make advances for stock 
purchases or gambling transactions or 
for any other purpose. The point is the 
money is tight or easy according to what 
the System desires. , 

The present policy of the Board of 
Governors is not in the interest of the 
United States Government, but is in the 
interest of Wall Street banks. Twenty- 
one of the New York City banks have 
profited more from the reductions in the 
reserve requirements than all the other 
banks of the Nation combined, 


OLD DOLLAR OR 1939 DOLLAR IF 
RETURNED TO NOW WOULD DOU- 
BLE ALL DEBTS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, many 
people are contending that we should 
make the dollar more valuable and do 
it quickly, that they should return to 
the 1939 dollar. 

If we returned to the 1939 dollar, we 
would be forcing a dollar that is worth 
twice as much as the present dollar, 
which means that the people would have 
to pay $2 for every dollar that they owe 
and the taxpayers on the Federal debt 
would have to do likewise. 

It would be like a farmer borrowing 
money from his local bank to raise wheat 
that was worth $3 a bushel. After plant- 
ing his crop, cultivating it, and harvest- 
ing it on the basis of $3 wheat and pay- 
ing prices on that basis for his labor, 
machinery, and other expenses, he dis- 
covers when he harvests the wheat, he 
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can only get $1.50 a bushel. The farmer 
is in the same position as the country 
would be in returning to the 1939 dol- 
lar. The farmer is required to pay $2 
in what he has to pay with for every 
dollar borrowed. 

Recently the president of the Wood- 
men of the World made a statement 
concerning this matter which is very 
interesting. It was published in the 
Times-Herald this morning and is as 
follows: 


Ox DOLLAR Woutp BREAK UNITED STATES, 
Says INSURANCE Man 


(By Walter S. J. Swanson) 


A man who manages $190 million in in- 
surance assets looked back through 54 years 
of investment experience here Thursday and 
said it's a lot of bull for people to talk 
about going back to the old dollar. If we 
do it will break the country, he declared. 
The speaker was De Emmett Bradshaw, who 
still personally checks on every bond and 
every mortgage that goes into the portfolio 
of the Woodmen of the World Life Insur- 
ance Society, and has compiled an invest- 
ment record that is the envy of many other 
insurance companies. He is 84 years old, 
active as a 50-year-old, and looks almost 
that young. 

Headquarters of the Woodmen, and of 
Board Chairman Bradshaw, is in Omaha, 
Nebr., where ideas of national fiscal man- 
agement apparently differ from those in the 
Capital. For Bradshaw contended that the 
recent $1 billion offering of 344 percent long- 
term Government bonds was not wise fiscal 
policy but simply a dangerous plaything of 
the Treasury. 

He said the rise in interest rates and the 
tightening of money supply caused by that 
action were both excessive and that the 31⁄4- 
percent rate was higher than necessary. 

He predicted that interést generally would 
come down again ac the Government is 
forced to ease up on the money supply. 

The Woodmen of the World is a large 
insurance organization with some $600 mil- 
lion insurance in force. 

The group is now concluding a national 
convention here at the Statler, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
REcorpD, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. Bow and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Aparr and to include an editorial. 

Mr. FARRINGTON. 

Mr. Lane in two instances. 

Mr. Dempsey and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. Surton and to include a letter. 

Mr. HOLTZMAN (at the request of Mr. 
FaLLoN) in two instances. 

Mr. GRANAHAN and to include a news- 
paper article. 

Mr. Gary and to include an editorial. 

Mr. ANDREWs and to include an ad- 
dress delivered by the Honorable Harry 
K. Martin. 

Mr. Petty and to include an editorial. 

Mr. Dawson of Utah and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Davis of Georgia in three instances 
and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Brown. of Georgia and to include 
an editorial from the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion of July 23. 
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Mr. Priest in two instances and to 
include newspaper articles. 

Mr. HELLER in four instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Rocers of Texas and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. Ixarp in two instances and to in- 
clude newspaper articles. 

Mr. FRIEDEL and to include a letter. 

Mr. Reams and Mr. DonoHUE and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Coe of New York in connection 
with a committee report relating to the 
disappearance of Major Hallahan during 
World War II. 

Mr. Gwinn in two instances and to 
include extraneoys matter. 

Mr. WoLvERTON in two instances and 
to include speeches. 

Mr. Porr. 

Mr. Worcorr. 


SENATE BILL, JOINT RESOLUTION, 
AND CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


A bill, joint resolution, and a concur- 
rent resolution of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing titles were taken from the Speak- 
er’s table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 


S. 2417. An act to provide for the creation 
of a Commission on Judicial and Congres- 
sional Salaries, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. J. Res. 96. Joint resolution to strengthen 
the foreign relations of the United States by 
establishing a Commission on Government 
Use of International Telecommunications; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

S. Con. Res. 43. Concurrent resolution ten- 
dering the thanks of Congress to Gen. Peyton 
C. March, former Chief of Staff of the Army; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED : 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills and a joint resolu- 
tion of the House of the following titles, 
which were thereupon signed by the 
Speaker: 

H. R. 4484. An act to amend section 365 of 
the act entitled “An act to establish a code 
of laws for the District of Columbia”, ap- 
proved March 3, 1901, as amended, to in- 
crease the maximum sum allowable by the 
court of assets of a decedent’s, estate for 
funeral expenses. 

H. R. 5227. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 5804. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to grant easements for 
rights-of-way, over, through, and under the 
parkway land along the line of the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal, and to authorize an 
exchange of lands with other Federal depart- 
ments and agencies, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H. J. Res. 253. Joint resolution to amend 
the joint resolution of June 16, 1938, creat- 
ing the Niagara Falls Bridge Commission, 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. 2078. An act to provide for the orderly 
transaction of the public business in the 
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event of the death, incapacity, or separation 
from office of a disbursing officer of the mil- 
itary department. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 
Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 


on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 


to the President, for his approval, bills ` 


and a joint resolution of the House of 
the following titles: 


H. R. 4484. An act to amend section 365 of 
the act entitled “An act to establish a code 
of laws for the District of Columbia,” ap- 
proved March 3, 1901, as amended, to in- 
crease the maximum sum allowable by the 
court out of assets of a decedent’s estate for 
funeral expenses; 

H. R. 5227. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 5804. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to grant easements for 
rights-of-way through, over, and under the 
parkway land along the line of the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal, and to authorize an 
exchange of lands with other Federal depart- 
ments and agencies, and for other purposes; 
and 

H. J. Res. 253. Joint resolution to amend 
the joint resolution on June 16, 1938, creating 
the Niagara Falls Bridge Commission. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 6 o’clock and 19 minutes p. m.) 
the House, under its previous order, ad- 
journed until Monday, July 27, 1953, at 
12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


871. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a 
letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting the report on 
cooperation of the United States with 
Mexico in the control and eradication of 
foot-and-mouth disease for the month 
of June 1953, pursuant to Public Law 8, 
80th Congress, was taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. H. CARL-ANDERSEN: Committee on 
Appropriations. House Joint Resolution 305. 
Joint resolution making additional appropri- 
ations for the Department of Agriculture for 
the fiscal year 1954, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 922). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. RODINO: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 4319. A bill to authorize tax refunds 
on cigarettes lost in the floods of 1951; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 932). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. H. R. 4551. A 
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bill to amend the Reclamation Project Act of 
1939 removing authorization of projects by 
the Secretary of the Interior; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 933). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. HALE: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H. R. 6434. A bill to 
amend sections 401 and 701 of the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act so as to sim- 
plify the procedures governing the estab- 
lishment of food standards; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 934). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. H. R. 6485. A bill 
to preserve the eligibility for outpatient 
dental care of certain veterans whose eligi- 
bility was adjudicated by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration prior to July 1, 1953; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 935). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. SHORT: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H. R. 1245. A bill to provide for the 
conveyance of a tract of land in Dane County, 
Wis., to the Wisconsin State Armory Board; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 936). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM: Committee on Armed 
Services. H. R. 2842. A bill to authorize the 
Secretary of Defense to transfer certain land 
and access rights to the Territory of Hawaii; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 937). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan: Committee on 
Government Operations. House Resolution 
263. Resolution disapproving Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 9 of 1953; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 939). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan: Committee on 
Government Operations. House Resolution 
264. Resolution disapproving Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 10 of 1953; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 940). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. HINSHAW: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. S. 1402. An act to 
amend the Air Commerce Act of 1926, as 
amended, to authorize navigation of foreign, 
nontransport, civil aircraft in the United 
States through reciprocity and under regu- 
lations of the Civil Aeronautics Board; with 
an amendment (Rept. No. 941). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. H. R. 130. A 
bill to amend section 1 of the act approved 
June 27, 1947 (61 Stat. 189); with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 942). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of ‘the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. $ 

Mr. WOLCOTT: Committee of conference. 
H. R. 5141. A bill to create the Small Busi- 
ness Administration and to preserve small- 
business institutions and free, competitive 
enterprise (Rept. No. 943). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: Committee of 
conference. H. R. 1802. A bill to amend 
the act of Congress approved March 4, 1915 
(38 Stat. 1214), as amended (Rept. No. 944). 
Ordered to be printed. ; 

Mr. MEADER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
House Joint Resolution 250. Joint resolu- 
tion authorizing the recognition of the 200th 
anniversary of the founding of Columbia 
University in the city of New York and pro- 
viding for the representation of the Govern- 
ment and people of the United States in the 
observance of this anniversary; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 945). Referred to the Com- 
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mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. MEADER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
House Joint Resolution 290, Joint resolu- 
tion creating a committee to assist in the 
celebration of the 200th anniversary of the 
Congress of 1754, held at Albany, N. Y. on 
June 24 of that year; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 946). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII; reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. JONAS of Illinois: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H. R. 6504. A bill for the relief 
of sundry claimants, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 921). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 754. An act for the relief of Ethel Hudson 
Morrison; without amendment (Rept. No. 
923). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 953. An act for the relief of Mary Thaila 
Womack Webb; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 924). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 2022. A bill for the relief of 
Don B. Whelan; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 925). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House, 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 2421. A bill for the relief of Frank L. 
McCartha; with amendment (Rept. No. 926). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H. R. 3232. A bill for the relief 
of Dennis F, Guthrie; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 927). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. RODINO: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 3725. A bill for the relief of Curtis 
W. Strong; with amendment (Rept. No. 928). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. RODINO: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 4615. A-bill for the relief of Joseph 
S. Aldridge; without amendment (Rept. No. 
929). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H. R. 5616. A bill for the relief 
of Leon H. Callaway and others; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 930). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JONAS of Illinois: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H. R. 6196. A bill for the relief 
of Duncan M. Chalmers, and certain other 
persons; without amendment (Rept. No. 
931). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM: Committee on Armed 
Services. H. R. 6025. A bill to authorize 
the Secretary of the Army to grant a license 
to the Leahi Hospital, a nonprofit institu- 
tion, to use certain United States property 
in the city and county of Honolulu, T. H.; 
vithout amendment (Rept. No. 938). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BENNETT of Florida: 

H. R. 6505. A bill. to amend the Social 
Security Act so as to change the formulas 
for computing the Federal share of State 
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public-assistance programs; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DURHAM: 

H. R. 6506. A bill for the relief of the city 
of High Point, N. C.; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ENGLE: 

H. R. 6507. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930, so as to impose a duty upon the 
importation of montan wax produced in 
certain Communist-controlled countries or 
produced from raw materials originating in 
such countries; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. HOLTZMAN: 

H. R. 6508. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide that, for the purpose 
of old-age and survivors insurance benefits, 
retirement age shall be 60 years; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

H. R. 6509. A bill granting exemption from 
income tax in the case of retirement an- 
nuities and pensions; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H. R. 6510. A bill to allow a parent, under 
certain circumstances, to deduct for income- 
tax purposes amounts paid for the care of 
children while the parent is working, and 
to allow an income-tax exemption for any 
child who is supported by the taxpayer and 
who is a member of his household; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 6511. A bill to increase the personal 
income-tax exemptions of a taxpayer (in- 
cluding the exemption for a spouse, the 
exemption for a dependent, and the addi- 
tional exemption for old-age or blindness) 
from $600 to $1,000; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KING of California: 

H. R. 6512. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930, so as to impose certain duties upon 
the importation of tunafish, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. OAKMAN: 

H. R. 6513. A bill requiring the filing with 
certain agencies of the Federal Government 
of a complete disclosure of expenditures 
and contributions made to influence Fed- 
eral legislation; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. N 

By Mr. SMITH of Mississippf: 

H. R. 6514. A bill for the relief of the town 
of Lambert, Miss.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ALLEN of California: 

H. R. 6515. A bill to establish a postal 
rate-making procedure in the Post Office 
Department; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. CRETELLA: 

H. R. 6516. A bill to amend the Tariff 
Act of 1930 (U. S. C. 1946 ed., title 19, sec. 
1001, schedule 3); to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H. R. 6517. A bill to amend section 402 
(a) (7) of the Social Security Act, so as to 
reduce the amount of the deductions which 
may be made on account of outside income 
from the benefits payable with respect to 
needy dependent children thereunder; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LANTAFF: 

H. R. 6518. A bill to authorize a prelim- 
inary examination and survey of the Florida 
Straits, for flood control and navigation 
purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. PATTEN: 

H. R. 6519. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey certain land 
to the city of Tucson, Ariz., and to accept 
other land in exchange therefor; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. SHORT: 

H. Con. Res. 170. Concurrent resolution 
tendering the thanks of Congress to Gen. 
Peyton C. March, former Chief of Staff of 
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the Army; 
Services, 
By Mr. MULTER: 

H. Con. Res. 171. Concurrent resolution 
favoring universal disarmament; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HILLINGS: 

H. Res. 351. Resolution designating one 
staff member as administrative assistant; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 


to the Committee on Armed 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. JONAS of Illinois: 

H. R. 6504. A bill for the relief of sundry 
claimants, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. AYRES: 

H. R. 6520. A bill for the relief of Paolino 
Berchielli, wife Heda and daughter*Alba; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6521. A bill for the relief of Giovanni 
Conti; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BENDER: 

H. R. 6522. A bill for the relief of Darwish 
Abdel Kareem; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 6523. A bill for the relief of Emile N. 
Ghantous; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H. R. 6524. A bill for the relief of Kaiser J. 
Rashid; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H. R. 6525. A bill authorizing the issuance 
of a patent in fee to Ruth Long Crow Running 
Horse; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CLARDY: 

H. R. 6526. A bill conferring jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for 
the Eastern District of Michigan to hear, 
determine, and render judgment upon cer- 
tain claims of Mr. and Mrs. Donald D. Parrish; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HRUSKA: 

H. R. 6527. A bill for the relief of Enriqueta 
Maria Magdalena Hasal; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KING of California: 

H. R. 6528. A bill for the relief of Ramon 

Fabie, Regina Policarpio Fabie, and Ramon 


Fabie, Jr.; to the Committee on the Judi- - 


ciary. 
By Mr. LANTAFF: 

H. R. 6529. A bill for the relief of Raleigh 
Hill; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H. R. 6530. A bill for the relief of Lexmi 
Kant Nagaich; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. NEAL: 

H.R. 6531. A bill for the relief of Pauline 
H. Corbett; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. RABAUT: 

H. R. 6532. A bill for the relief of Fouad 
Mikhail Zada; his wife, Sabat Zada, nee Leon 
or Laoun; and their minor child, Michel; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TOLLEFSON: 

H. R. 6533. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Mar- 
ion Margaret Leigh; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOSMER (by request) : 

H. J. Res. 306. Joint resolution to release 
and quitclaim to Olin S. Proctor certain sub- 
merged lands within the Continental Shelf 
and beyond the 3-mile boundary line, Long 
ser Calif.; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

398. By the SPEAKER: Petition of New 
England Region of Hadassah, Boston, Mass., 
requesting the approval of the mutual secu- 
rity bill and to include economic and military 
assistance to Israel and the Near East; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


SENATE 


SATURDAY, JuLy 25, 1953 
(Legislative day of Monday, July 6, 1953) 


The Senate met at 10 o'clock a. m., 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Rev. Ralph C. John, Ph. D., the Amer- 
ican University, Washington, D. C., of- 
fered the following prayer: 


Eternal God, our Heavenly Father, in 
whose presence a thousand years are as a 
day: Incline Thine ear to hear our peti- 
tions, bend Thy presence to minister to 
our needs. 

Our hearts this day are saddened by 
the passing of one who has merited Thine 
own commendation: “Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant; thou hast 
been faithful over a few things; I will 
make thee ruler over many. Enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord.” We thank 
Thee for the depth of his integrity, for 
the diligence of his service, and for the 
warmth of his presence in his relation- 
ships with Thy people and with Thee. 
Our faith is that he has passed from our 
side and sight to Thy mansions above, 
to live forever in the light of Thy love 
and in the company of all the saints 
who now from their labors rest. Make 
the benediction of Thy spirit to rest upon 
him, and upon us, that the incidents of 
time may be seen in the ranges of eter- 
nity. : 

Bless this Senate, and these Senators, 
custodians of a sacred trust, as they ful- 
fill the demands of public office and di- 
vine obligation. This we ask in Jesus’ 
name. Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. KNOWLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
July 24, 1953, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting a 
nomination was communicated to the 
er by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 

ries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
clerks, announced that the House had 
passed the following bills, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate: 


H. R. 356. An act to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937, as amended; and 

H. R. 6342. An act to amend the Public 
Buildings Act of 1949 to authorize the Ad- 
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ministrator of General Services to acquire 
title to real property and to provide for the 
construction of certain public buildings 
thereon by executing purchase contracts; to 
extend the authority of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to lease quarters for post-office purposes; 
and for other purposes, 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bill and joint resolu- 
tion; and they were signed by the Vice 
President: 


H. R. 157, An act to provide that the tax 
on admissions shall not apply to moving pic- 
ture admissions; and 

H. J. Res, 228. Joint resolution to permit 
the entry of 500 eligible orphans under 10 
years of age, adopted abroad or to be adopted 
in the United States by United States citi- 
zens serving abroad in the United States 
Armed Forces or employed abroad by the 
United States Government. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States submitting the nomi- 
nation of Edwin R. Price, of Kentucky, to 
be a member of the Federal Coal Mine 
Safety Board of Review, vice Joseph G. 
Solari; referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Hayden McCarthy 
Anderson Hendrickson McClellan 
Barrett Hennings Millikin 
Bennett Hill Monroney 
Bridges Hoey Morse 
Bush Holland Mundt 
Butler, Nebr. Humphrey Neely 
Carlson Hunt Payne 
Case Ives Potter 
Chavez Jackson Purtell 
Clements Jenner Robertson 
Cooper Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Cordon Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Daniel Kefauver Schoeppel 
Dirksen Kennedy Smathers 
Douglas Kerr Smith, Maine 
Duff Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Dworshak * Kuchel Sparkman 
Ellender Langer Stennis 

on Lehman Symington 
Fulbright Long Watkins 
George Magnuson Welker 
Gillette Malone Wiley 
Goldwater Mansfield Young 
Griswold McCarran 


Mr.SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. BEALL], 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker}, 
the Senator from Maryland {Mr. BUT- 
LER], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER], the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Martin], the Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. Tart], and the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] are neces- 
sarily absent. 
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The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS] is absent on cfficial business. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
THYE] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. I announce that the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. FREAR], 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. GORE], 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
JouNnston], the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia (Mr. KILGORE], and the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray] are absent 
on official business. 

The Senators from Rhode Island [Mr. 
GREEN and Mr. Pastore] are absent by 
leave of the Senate, attending the fu- 
neral of the late former Senator from 
Rhode Island, Edward L. Leahy. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
LENNON] and the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK] are absent by 
leave of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR SUBMISSION 
OF COMMITTEE REPORTS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, the 
Senate will not transact any business 
today. I ask unanimous consent that 
the various committees of the Senate 
may have permission to submit reports 
up to midnight tonight. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


DEATH OF SENATOR CHARLES W. 
TOBEY, OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I am 
shocked, as I know every other Member 
of the Senate is, to hear of the passing of 
my distinguished colleague, CHARLES W. 
Tospey. He came to the Senate following 
the election of 1938. In January 1939 he 
joined a very small band of Republican 
Senators who held the fort through the 
lean years of my party in Washington. 
The only two of his class who are now 
Members of the Senate are the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart] and the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY]. 

CHARLES Tong has had a long and 
continuous public service as a State leg- 
islator, Governor of New Hampshire, a 
Member of Congress, and United States 
Senator. He was a colorful figure, a cru- 
sader for what he believed, and a hard 
fighter. He was a very human person, 
whom his colleagues grew to know and to 
understand as the result of their close 
associations with him. New Hampshire 
has suffered the loss of an outstanding 
public servant and the Senate has suf- 
fered the loss of one of its most distin- 
guished and outstanding Members. I 
extend to Mrs. Tobey and members of 
his family my deepest sympathy in their 
great loss. 

Before I offer a resolution calling for 
the adjournment of the Senate as a 
mark of respect to the memory of my 
late colleague I ask the distinguished 
majority leader if it is his plan to set 
aside a period of time on Thursday next 
when the Senate may hold a memorial 
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service for my late distinguished col- 
league, CHARLES W. Tosey, so the many 
Senators who will wish to pay him trib- 
ute may have an opportunity to do so. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Tn reply to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Hampshire 
I may say that, pursuant to earlier dis- 
cussions, the Senate will set aside a time, 
beginning at 2 o’clock on next Thursday 
afternoon, for addresses on the life and 
character and public services of the late 
Senator from New Hampshire. In the 
event that time is in anyway not satis- 
factory to the family or to the friends, 
who might prefer a different date, we will 
be 55 to make arrangements accord- 

gly. 

Mr. MORSE. Of course, with the un- 
derstanding that any of us who may not 
be able to be present next Thursday, or 
who are moved at the present time to 
pay their homage and respect to the 
memory of Senator Tospey, may do so at 
this time. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Yes. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk a 
resolution and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will read the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 151) was read 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow and deep regret the an- 
nouncement of the death of Hon. CHARLES 
W. Toney, late a Senator from the State of 
New Hampshire. 

Resolved, That the President of the Senate 
shall appoint a committee, of which he shall 
be a member, to attend the funeral of the 
deceased Senator. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House of Repre- 
sentatives and transmit a copy thereof to 
the family of the deceased. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the resolution submitted 
by the Senator from New Hampshire. 

The resolution was unanimously 
agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
will later appoint the committee author- 
ized under the second resolving clause of 
the resolution. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
make only a very few remarks in ex- 
pressing my profound respect for the life 
of a great Christian. I believe the most 
fitting tribute I could pay to my friend 
CHARLES ToBEY would be to say that he 
was a Christian who believed in living 
the principles of Christianity to the best 
of his ability, in accordance with his 
realization that we all possess human 
frailties. 

It was only yesterday that I had my 
last conversation with him, when he 
asked me to either read for him or insert 
in the Recorp, depending upon the par- 
liamentary situation in the Senate at the 
time, a speech which he had prepared 
for delivery yesterday in connection with 
the traffic problem I had previously dis- 
cussed on the floor of the Senate. 

I shall always be deeply moved by that 
conversation, my last with CHARLES 
TOBEY, because in it he again expressed 
his dedication to human values. His 
reason for preparing the speech was that 
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he was fearful the Senate was about to 
take a course of action which might en- 
danger human lives. I told him I would 
either read the speech or insert it in 
the RECORD. 

It is interesting to note the reason he 
asked me to announce on the floor of 
the Senate for his not delivering the 
speech. All he said was, “Wayne, just 
announce that I will be necessarily ab- 
sent.” One can read whatever impli- 
cations he may wish into that statement 
of CHARLES ToBEY, but one would have 
to have had the conversation with him 
to be as deeply moved as Iam now when 
I reflect on what I am sure his subcon- 
scious was saying to him at the time. 

I had talked to CHARLES TOBEY on vari- 
ous occasions in regard to religious prin- 
ciples and faiths. We talked on one 
occasion about two matters, one a hymn 
and one a Psalm, which apparently were 
very dear to him. I shall read a part of 
the Psalm, as an appropriate tribute to 
him. 

As Senators know, he was a great lover 
of the old hymns. Apparently, if I may 
judge from my conversations with him, 
one of his favorite hymns was Rock of 
Ages, particularly the phrase in its, 
“Let me hide myself in Thee.” I am 
satisfied that that is where CHARLES 
Tobey is at this moment. 

The Psalm he loved so well was the 
119th Psalm, particularly the first half 
of it, a part of which is a commandment 
of faith, and the last part of which is a 
code of righteous living. 

As my tribute to him I read the words 
he loved so much, and by which he lived. 

Blessed are the undefiled in the way, who 
walk in the law of the Lord. 

Blessed are they that keep His testimonies, 
and that seek Him with the whole heart. 

They also do no iniquity: they walk in His 
ways. 

Tnou hast commanded us to keep Thy 
precepts diligently. 


Mr. President, I say those great words 
are a commandment of faith: And now 
for the code of living: 

O that my ways were directed to keep Thy 
statutes! 

Then shall I not be ashamed, when I have 
respect unto all Thy commandments, 

I will praise Thee with uprightness of 
heart, when I shall have learned Thy right- 
eous judgments. 

I will keep Thy statutes: O forsake me not 
utterly. 


Mr. President, I am satisfied that 
CHARLES Tobey is not forsaken at this 
hour. 

On behalf of Mrs. Morse and myself, 
I extend to his widow and to his family 
our very deep sympathy. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
speak for all Senators on this side of the 
aisle, and, I am sure, for all on the other 
side as well, when I say we shall miss our 
colleague, CHARLES TOBEY, who has sud- 
denly passed away. Although he was a 
native of Massachusetts, Senator TOBEY 
served his adopted State of New Hamp- 
shire ably and well as a member of the 
legislature, as governor, as a Member of 
the United States House of Representa- 
tives, and as a Senator of the United 
States. 
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His colleague, the distinguished senior 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
BrinceEs], has pointed out that CHARLES 
Tosey devoted his life and his public 
service to carrying out the principles in 
which he deeply believed. 

Those of us who had the opportunity 
to know him, know that he was a con- 
scientious public servant, seeking always 
to advance what he felt were the best 
interests and the welfare of the people 
of the United States. 

Mr. President, I wish to announce that 
on Thursday next we shall have a session 
which will be devoted to eulogies of our 
late colleague. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
should like to take this opportunity to 
say a few words in tribute to the life, 
career, and work of a very great Ameri- 
can and a very distinguished Member of 
the Senate. 

I feel that Senator Topey was most 
unique in American public life. He was 
always on the side of the right, and 
against sin and corruption wherever they 
might be found. 

I came to know Senator Tosry quite 
well during the year and a half we served 
together on the Senate Crime Investi- 
gating Committee. Senator Tosey’s 
contribution in inspiring the people to 
clean up corruption and racketeering in 
the Nation was outstanding, and will 
have a long-lasting effect. 

All of us remember Senator TOBEY’S 
lectures and very pointed questions, 
which often brought tears to the eyes 
of his listeners, and I am sure had a 
very definite effect for good throughout 
the Nation. 

Senator Tosey deserved a great deal 
of credit, also, for his service as chair- 
man of the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce which turned the spotlight of pub- 
lic opinion upon conditions existing 
along the waterfront in the New York 
City and northern New Jersey area. Un- 
questionably, his outstanding service in 
conducting that investigation has had 
much to do with bringing about the 
action on the part of the States of New 
York and New Jersey in proceeding to 
clean out the cancerous condition which 
for so many years has plagued the com- 
merce of this Nation. 

He always kept the interest of the 
average man uppermost in his mind. 
His committee, I have noted during this 
session of Congress, has been a place to 
which the small-business man has 
turned for help on matters involved in 
interstate commerce. And he has found 
there a friendly and helpful attitude. 

In my opinion, one thing from which 
Senator Tosey got greater satisfaction 
than anything else I know of was that 
he had something to do with causing 
Sheriff Frank Clancy, of Jefferson Par- 
ish, La., to have a change of heart with 
reference to law enforcement. Sheriff 
Clancy, who has many good qualities, 
and is a kindly man, had been—to put it 
mildly—rather lax in respect to the en- 
forcement of law in his parish, which is 
near New Orleans. Because of his fail- 
ure to answer certain questions before 
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our committee, he had been cited prelim- 
inarily by the committee for contempt. 
He came to Washington to answer cer- 
tain interrogatories in order to clear 
himself. 

Typical of the colloquy which occurred 
between Senator Topey and many wit- 
nesses was the one between him and 
Sheriff Clancy. After being questioned 
by Senator Tosey, Sheriff Clancy said he 
had had a change of heart, and he noti- 
fied us that he was going to “lower the 
boom” in Jefferson Parish that very 
afternoon. That particular hearing was 
held here in Washington. Immediately 
after the hearing, Sheriff Clancy tele- 
phoned his deputies and “lowered the 
boom,” and Jefferson Parish was cleaned 
up; and to his great credit, it has re- 
mained that way ever since. The sheriff 
has been reelected and is making a fine 
record. 

I should like to read a part of the col- 
loquy between Senator Tospry and Sher- 
iff Clancy on the occasion of the com- 
mittee hearing, which I think is a typi- 
cal illustration of the good work Senator 
Tobey did throughout the Nation. 

Earlier in the colloquy there was dis- 
cussion as to whether Sheriff Clancy 
would be reelected if he did clean up the 
parish, and the sheriff replied that there 
were so many good people in the parish 
that he had no fear about not being 
reelected. 

I now read from the colloquy: 

Senator Tonk. You have testified, sir, that 
you have had a change of heart and that you 
now propose to close up these places down 
in your jurisdiction; is that right? 

Mr. Ciancy. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator Torry. What is going to be the 
modus operandi; how are you going to close 
them up, are you going to serve notice on 
them by a sheriff’s writ, are you going to 
walk in and padlock the places, are you 
going to bring them in and ‘arrest them 
under the law and enforce the law? 

Mr. CLaNcY. That is right. 

Senator Topey. What are you going to do? 

Mr. CLaxcx. I am going to notify them, 
just as we did when we closed up the parish, 
give them until 6 o’clock to get closed up, 
otherwise go to jail. As soon as I get back 
home they~ will be notified to close up in 
the towns or else go to jail. 

Senator Tosey. If they move into Gretna? 

Mr. CLtancy. They will go to jail. 

Senator Tosey. In either case? 

Mr. CLAN. They go to jail if they are 
operating in Jefferson. 

Senator Toney. You are going to put them 
out of business, no subterfuge or anything 
else? 

Mr. CLancy. What else? 

Senator Tosry. Come hell or high water 
you will put them out of business? 

Mr. CLAN CT. Definitely. You have my word 
for that. 

Senator Tosey. Barren as the Sahara? 

Mr. CLANCY. Yes. 

Senator Topey. Will you send us a post 
card when you have got it done? 

Mr. Ciancy. Senator, you will see from the 
papers that it has been done. 

Senator Toney. We will be looking for it. 

Mr. CLANCY. You can rest assured, Senator, 
that it will be done. 

Senator Toney. What will happen to you 
at the next election? 

Mr. CLaNcr. I believe I can win without 
them. 

Senator TosBEY. I think you can, too. 
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Mr. CLaNcr. In fact, I know I can win 
without them. I believe that I have done 
enough for Jefferson Parish in getting the 
laws through, you know, that would make 
the place a better place for you people. 

Senator Tosry. And if you come through 
clean on this thing and do an honest-to-God 
job and put them out of business—— 

Mr. CLAN. I will do that. 

Senator Tosey. There will come into your 
soul, will there not, something of satisfaction 
that you have done your duty; is that right? 

Mr. CLAN. I think so. 

Senator Tosry. You have made a compact 
with this committee, have you not? 

Mr. CLANCY. Sir? 

Senator Tosry. You have made a compact 
with this committee? 

Mr. CLancy. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there is nothing else, 
Sheriff, insofar as the committee is con- 
cerned, you have given answers to our ques- 
tions, you have given us considerable infor- 
mation, and I have talked with Senator 
Tobey and we are going to recommend to 
the other members of the committee that 
contempt proceedings be dropped. I do not 
want you or anybody else to consider that 
as being proof of what you had down in 
Jefferson Parish. What you have done by 
way of conduct of your office, we certainly 
think has been very lax and that there has 
been very little law enforcement, particularly 
insofar as gambling and bookmaking and slot 
machines are concerned, the latter two being 
matters that we are especially interested in 
because of their interstate character. 

That has been a very bad and terrible sit- 
uation down there. You have sanctioned it 
over a period of many, many years. It is en- 
couraging to see your apparent determina- 
tion to really close the place up. I mean 
these operations, 

I join Senator Topey in having the feeling 
that probably it will be some matter of sat- 
isfaction to you, and also in the long run if 
you stick by that determination the people 
are going to be very happy that it has been 
done because these things create nothing and 
take money away from the people who, many 
times, can least afford to pay. 

As to the matter of what will happen t8 
you as the result of the improper way you 
have allowed these things to go on over the 
period of years, with now your expressed de- 
termination to do something about it, is a 
matter with the people and the officials of 
Louisiana and Jefferson Parish. 

Insofar as the contempt proceedings before 
this committee and the Senate, our recom- 
mendation, on the basis of the answers you 
have given, is that the citation not be pre- 
sented to the Senate. 

I want to say again that the picture that 
you have allowed to go on would have been 
a very sordid one and it will take very strong 
determination really to do something 
about it. 

Mr. Ciancy. It can be done, Senator. 

The CHARMAN. Are there any other com- 
ments? 

Mr. CLAN c. I want to thank Senator Tobey 
for his remarks, because I think it will help 
me to make Jefferson a better place. 

Senator Toney. Yes; you and I are getting 
older. Life is a very uncertain thing when 
that time comes when the bell rings and we 
have to move on. : 

Mr. CraNncy. That is right. 

Senator Tosry. It will be kind of a satis- 
faction in your life if you come through clean 
on this and cut these Gordian knots and say 
that “I did my duty under the law.” We 
commend you for it. 

Mr. Cirancy. Thank you. 


Mr. President, about 2 weeks ago, in 
connection with the waterfront investi- 
gation, Senator Topry went to New Or- 
leans. When he returned he telephoned 
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to me and said, “Well, I just saw my old 
friend, Sheriff Clancy. I think he is 
one of the greatest fellows in the world. 
He has kept his word.” Senator TOBEY 
was very, very happy about him. 

Mr. President, Senator TOBEY was a 
great inspiration to those of us who had 
the privilege of serving with him and 
knowing him. He was fearless in stand- 
ing for the right. His uniqueness of ex- 
pression, his outstanding personality, 
and his great friendliness will always be 
remembered. 

Like so many Members of the Senate 
on both sides of the aisle, Senator TOBEY 
was most friendly and considerate of 
both Democrats and Republicans. I am 
sure he had very close relationships with 
the Senators on this side of the aisle, as 
I know he also did with those on the 
Republican side. 
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In that connection I am reminded of 
an incident which occurred over a year 
ago, when I had the privilege of being 
in New Hampshire for a substantial pe- 
riod of time. Senator Tosey made avail- 
able his Chevrolet automobile for some 
of my traveling. While I was using it, 
someone recognized the license number, 
and then asked Senator Topey if he 
minded having a Democrat use his car. 
Senator Topey replied, “Well, in the 
United States Senate in matters of this 
kind we make no distinction between 
Democrats and Republicans. We are all 
friends.” 

Mr. President, we shall miss our late 
colleague greatly. I considered him to 
be one of my closest personal friends and 
a great American. I desire to extend 
my sympathy to Mrs. Tobey and to the 
other members of the family. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, as a 
further mark of respect to the deceased 
Senator from New Hampshire, I move 
that the Senate do now adjourn until 
Monday next at 12 o’clock noon. 

The motion was unanimously agreed 
to; and (at 10 o’clock and 40 minutes 
a.m.), the Senate adjourned until Mon- 
day, July 27, 1953, at 12 o’clock meridian. 
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Executive nomination received by the 
Senate July 25 (legislative day of July 
6), 1953: 


FEDERAL COAL MINE SAFETY BOARD OF REVIEW 
Edwin R. Price, of Kentucky, to be a mem- 
ber of the Federal Coal Mine Safety Board 


of Review for the term expiring July 15, 
1956, vice Joseph G. Solari. 


